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ADDENDA 


BEECHAMy Sir ThomaSy Bart.y d, March 
1961. 

BURNETy Sir Macforlane (1899- )» Aus- 

tralian physiciaxiy bom at Traralgon, Victoria, 
from 1928 assistant director and director of 
the Institute for Medical Research, Mel- 
bourne, became a world authority on virus 
diseases before interesting himself in the 
problem of skin and organ grafting, an 
impossibility, in all except one-egg twins, 
due to immunological mtolerance. The 
Braziliah-born British zoologist, Peter Brian 
Medawar (1915- ), professor of Zoology at 
Birmingham (1947-51), then Jodrel! professor 
of Comparative Anatomy at London, 
conducted some briUiant experiments to 
show that this immunological defence 
system could be broken down, if the future 
recipient at birth or in embryo received a 
blood transfer from the future skin or organ 
donor. Burnet put forward a new theory of 
immunity and tolerance on the basis of these 
experiments and both he and Medawar were 
jointly awarded the Nobel prize for medicine 
and physiology (1960). Burnet was awarded 
the (i.M. (1 958). Medawar gave the brilliant 
B.B.C. Reith Lectures (1959) on The Future 
of Man, 

COCKERELL, Christopher Sydney (1910- ), 
Endish radio-engineer, bora in Cambridge 
and pioneer of the amphibious hovercraft 
which rides on a cushion of iet-generated air 
(1953). A prototype made the Calais-Dover 
crossing in July 1959. 

ElCHMANNy Karl Adolf, imn^mahn (1906- ). 
Austrian war-criminal, born at Linz, early 
became a Nazi and worked in the Austrian 
branch of the S.S., specializing in anti- 
Semitic activities. A Gestapo fifth-columnist 
before the Anschluss, he was subsequently 
made head of the notorious * Bureau of 
Jewish Emigration * in Vienna, and in 1939 
organized mass-deportations in Czecho- 
slovakia, As head of the Gestapo anti- 
Jewish department in Berlin, he was respon- 
sible for the deportation and extermination 
of millions of Jews in Germany and elsewhere 
after 1941, and in 1944 he personally super- 
vis<^ the removal of nearly 200, OuO Hun- 

£[e it was whef earned out the now legendary 
negotiations with Brand, the Hungarian 
Jewi^ leader, offering a million Jews to the 
Allies in exchange for tea thousand lorries 
and supplies. Captured by U.S. forces in 
1945, he hid his identity, escaped from hit 
prison camp, and became a forestry worker 
m North Germany until 1950, when he 
decamped to the Argentine with false identity 
papers. There be was ultimately traced by 
Israeli agents in I960, seized, and taken to 
Israel for trial. The secret arrest and 


removal of Eichmann provoked diplomatic 
protests from Argentina, whose sovereignty 
It technically violated. See books by 
Wig^ton (1961), Pearlman (1961), Reynolds, 

^ Ratz and Aldouby (1961). 

LUMUMBA, Patrice Eroergy (1925-61), 
Congolese politician, born in Katako Kombe. 
He started his career as a civil servant, was 
active in various nationalist groups, and 
became in 1958 self-eleaed leader of the 
Mouvement National Congolais. In June 
1960 the Republic of the Congo was created 
with Lumumba as its first premier. Almost 
immediately civil order came to an end. 
Deposed in September by his rival, Kasavubu, 
his death by an unknown assassin was 
announced in February 1961. A man of 
insatiable ambition, alive, he failed to 
reconcile the warring Congolese factions, 
dead, he became an anti-colonial martyr. 

MEDAWAR, Peter Brian. See Burnet. 

RYLE, Martin (1918- ), English radio- 
astronomer, educated at Bradfield and Christ 
Church, Oxford, worked at the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge (1945-48), and sub- 
sequently became a Fellow of Trinity and 
University Lecturer in Physics. ' Using the 
Cambridge radio-telescope to plot the 
intensity-distribution curve of stars up to 
3000 million and more light-years distant, 
he obtained controversial data which led him 
1961 to throw doubt on the generally 
accepted * steady state * theory of the 
universe. 

VERWOERD, Hendrik Freusch, fer-veerf 
(1901- ), South African politician, born in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands^ was educated 
in South Africa at the University of Stellen- 
bosch, Cape Province, and in Leipzig, 
Hamburg and Berlin. In 1928 he became 
rofessor of Applied Psychology in Stellen- 
osch and in 1932 of Sociology and Social 
Work. From 1937 to 1948 he edited the 
nationalist Die Transvahr and oppos^ 
South Africans entry into World War 11. 
Exponent of the strict racial segregation 
policy of apartheid, Verwoerd became vice- 
chairman of the National Party of the 
Transvaal in 1946, was elected senator in 
1948 and minister of Native Affairs in 1950. 
In 1958 he was elected national leader by ^e 
nationalist party parliamentary caucus and 
,as 6th prime minister of South Africa he 
dedicated himself to the founding of a South 
African republic. After strong opposition 
to his policy of apartheid and an attempt on 
his life m 1960, he announced at the common- 
wealth prime ministers^ conference in London 
in March 1961 that South Africa would 
not re-apply for commonwealth membership 
when she became a republic in May 1961. 


CORRIGENDUM 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


VOWEL SOUNDS 


ay 


a in fate 

00 


00 in moon 

a 


a in lad 

u 

=r 

u in but 

ah 

=r 

a in father 

ii 

r.- 

Ger. ii, Fr. u, etc. (nearly ee) 

e 

= 

e in led 

or 

“ 

Gcr. b, Fr. oeu, etc. (nearly as u in fur) 

ce 

r= 

e in we 




e 

= 

c in other 



Diphthongs 

i 


i in lid 

voo 


u in tube 

i 


i in mine 

flit' 

= 

aw in saw 

0 

-- 

0 in lot 

flIV 

r= 

ow in cow 

6 


0 in vote 

oy 

=: 

oy in boy 


The tilde sign D over a vowel denotes that ii is nasalized, \,c, pronounced partly 
through the nose. The nasalized -ai and e after i is represented by c.g. Petain, Bastien- 
Lepage (pav-tl has-tyhlc pazh). 


(T)NSONANT SOUNDS 


The consonants b, d. f, h, j, k, I, ni, n, p, r, t, v, w, y (not used as vowel), z, have in 
English unambiguous values, and arc used for these values. 


g 


g in gel 

v' final y sound as in Fr. Ligne 

s 

- 

s in set 

(leeny) or y sonnvl after pala- 

ch 

r.: 

ch in church 

talized consonants, as in Russ. 

sh 


sh in shore 

Lilar {li-far'y) 

zh 

=: 

i in a. 7 ure 

/' =«= unvoiced consonant as in Fr, 

ill 


Ih in thin 

Deiambrc {de-ld'br") 

TH 


th in this 


KH 


ch in Scots loch 



AC CL NTUATION 

The sign ' is used to denote that the preceding syllable is stressed. Stress is not 
generally indicated in French names, where tlic correct clTect is better obtained by 
slightly raising the pitch of the voice on the final syllabic. 



ABD-UL-LATIP 3 

the mandate ended in 1946. He was assassi- 
j nated in 1951. 

/ABD-UL-LATIF (1162-.1231), an Arabian 
writer, who was bom and died at Baghdad, 
but taught medicine and philosophy at Cairo 
and Damascus. His best-known book is a 
work on Egyp^, 

^ ABD-UL-MEDJID (1823--6]), Sultan of 
Turkey, succeeded his father, Mahmud II, in 
1839. He continued the reforms of the 
previous reign; was saved from Egyptian 
aggression by the Christian powers; m 1850 
refused chivalrously to give up Kossuth; and 
played a difficult part well during the Crimean 
War {1854-56); but thereafter allowed 
affairs to drift into Vandal ruin. 

ABD-UR-RAHMAN. Sec Abd-ek-Rahman. 

BECKET. Thomas. See Becket. 

A BECKETT, GUbert Abbott (1811-56), 
English humorist, born in London and 
educated at Westminster, in 1841 was catted 
to the bar, in 1849 became a metropolitan 
poUce*magistrate, and died at Boulogne. 
Besides writing for Punchy The Times, &c., he 
was author of Quizziology of the British Drama, 
The Comic Biackstone, and Comic Histories 
of England and Rome, the second illustrated 
by Cruikshank, the last two by Leech. — One 
son, Gilbert (1837-91), was a playwright; 
another Arthur William (1844-1909), journa- 
list, playwright, and barrister, wrote The A 
Becketts of Punch (1903). 

<\BECG, Richard (1869-1910), German chem- 
ist, born at Danzig, became professor of 
Chemistry at Breslau, 1899. He was one 
of the first chemists to perceive the chem- 
ical significance of the ncwly-diScovercd 
(1897) electron, and his * rule of eight ’ (1904) 
concerning the electronic basis of linkages 
between atoms was an important stage in the 
development of modern valency theory. His 
' early death was the result of a balloon 
accident. 

ABEL, ay'bU (1) Sir Frederick Augustus (1826- 
1902), English chemist, was born in London, 
and devoted himself to the science of explo- 
sives, expounding his discoveries in Gun-cotton 
(1866), Ehctricity Applied to Explosive 
Purposes (1884), Be was chemist to the 
War DeptUtmentand (>rdnancc Committees, 
and was made C.B. in 1877, K.C.B. and 
D.C.L. 1883, and a baronet 1893. He 
became secretary to the Imperial Institute in 
1887, and was president of the British 
Association in 1890. 

(2) Karl Friedrich, ahbel (1725-87), Ger- 
man musician, bom at Kbthen, famous as 
a player on the viola-da-gamba and composer, 
in 1758 he came to England, where he was 
appointed chambct'-mustcian to Queen Char- 
lotte. With Johann Christian Bach he 
l^romoied a celebrated series of concerts in 

(3) Nlds Henrik (1802-29), Norwegian 
matnematician, bom at Findde, occupied 
mainly with the theory of elliptical functions. 
See Ufe by Bjerknes (Fr. trana. 1885). 

AB£LARI», mr Abattard, Peter (1079-1142), 
the keenest thinker and boldest theologian of 
the !2th century* was borp at Le Panct, 10 
miles SE. of Nantes, the eldest son 6f a noble 
Breton house. He studied under Rosceilin, 
in 1115 became a lecturer in the cathedral 


ABENCERRAGES 

school of Notre-Dame, and for a few years 
he enjoyed extraordinary repute and influence. 
Among his pupils were Peter Lombard 
Bdrenger and Arnold of Brescia. But within 
the precincts of Notre-Dame lived the 
beautiful Helolse, niece of the canon Fulbert, 
then seventeen years of age; and with her 
Abelard, thirty-eight years of age and acting 
as her tutor, fell passionately in love. The 
lovers fled together to Brittany, where Heloise 
bore a son, and was privately married to 
Abelard. When shortly after HeloTse, deny- 
ing the marriage (lest it should stand in 
Abelard's way), left her uncle’s house for 
the convent of Argenteuil, Fulbert caused 
Abelard to be mutilated so as to be incapable 
of ecclesiastical preferment. Abelard entered 
the abbey of St Denis as monk ; Helolse took 
the veil at Argenteuil. Ere long a synod at 
Soissons (1121) condemned his teaching on 
the Trinity as heretical. In the hermit’s hut 
at Nogent-sur-Seine to which he retired, 
Abelard was soon again besieged by impor- 
tunate disciples; the hermitage b^ame a 
monastic school known as Paraclete, which, 
when Abelard was invited to become abbot of 
St Gildas-de-Rhuys in Brittany, was given to 
Helolse and a sisterhood. In his abbey 
Abelard maintained for ten years a struggle 
with disorderly and unfriendly monks, and 
at last fled to Cluny, where he lived a model 
of ascctism and theological labour, and 
recanted some of the doctrines that had given 
most offence. Again, however, his adversaries, 
headed by Bernard of Clairvaux (q.v.), 
accused him of numerous heresies, of which 
he was found guilty by a council at Sens and 
by the pope. On his way to Rome to defend 
himself he died at the priory of St Marcel, 
near Chalon, April 21, 1142. His remains 
were buried by Helolse at Paraclete, where 
hers were afterwards laid beside them; and 
thence the ashes of both were taken to Paris 
in 1800, and in 1817 were buried in one 
sepulchre at Pere Lachaise, where still they 
lie. Abelard was a concept ualist rather than 
a nominalist, and in theology was held to be 
rationalist. II is ethical system be set down 
in the work Nosce Teipsum, Sic et Non is a 
curious collection of contradictions from the 
works of the Fathers. His Historia Calami- 
tatum Mearum forms the subject of a remark- 
able drama by Remusat ; and the still extant 
correspondence between Abelard and Heloise 
suggested to Pope his Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard. The best edition of Abelard’s 
works is by Cousin (2 vols. 1849-59). His 
work on the Trinity, long lost, was published 
by Stolzle in 1891, See monographs by 
Remusat (Paris 1845), Wilkens (Gottingen 
1855), Carriere (Giessen 1853), Deutsch 
(Leip. 1883), Compayre (Eng. tisans. 1893), 
McCabe (1901), Sikes (1932), Gilson (1938). 
ABENCERRAGES, a-ben-seT*ah\jes (from the 
Arabic for * saddler's son ’), a noble Moorish 
family which came to Spain in the Bth century, 
and is said to have been massacred in the 
Alhambra under Abu Hassan (1466-84). It 
figures in Spanish historical romances of the 
15th and 16ih centuries, e.g. Perez de Hita's 
Guerras Civiles de Grenada; the theme of the 
massacre was used by Chateaubriand in a play 
and by Oierubini in an opera. 



.ABEN-EZRA ABERNEIHY 

.^BEN-EZRA (t 093- 11 67), mediaeval scholar. St John's College. Cambridge (1804). In 
born at Toledo, was one of the most learned 1806 he was ele^ra a Scottish representative 
Jews of his time, distinguished in philosophy, peer; in 1813-14 was ambassador to Vienna; 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. He and in 1828 became foreign secretary in 
^visited France, Egypt, and England, and the new Wehbigton ministry. The general 
* passed his later years in Rome. principle which guided his polity was that of 

lABERCORN. See Hamilton. non-intervention, which, joined to his well- 

; ABERCROMBIE, (1) John (1780-1844), known sympathy with Metternidb, exposed 
Scottish physician, born at Aberdeen, took him to the su^icion of hostility to popular 
his M.D. in Edinburgh (1803), and. establish- liberty. His gradual abandonment of high 
ing a practice there, after Dr Gregory's death Tory principles was evinced by his support of 
(1821), was recognized as the first consulting the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
physician in Scotland. and of the Catholic Emancipation Act. In 

./(2) Lascellcs (1881-1938), English poet, 1841 he again became foreign secretai^, his 
born at Ashton-on-Merscy. professor of chief services as such being the conclusion of 
English at Leeds (1922) and London (1929). the Chinese war, the Ashburton Treaty, and 
reader at Oxford (1935), was an expert in both the Oregon Treaty. His NOn-intrilfsion Act 
the theory and the practice of the art of (1843) could not heal the Disruption of the 
poetry. In addition to his poetry, his works Scottish Church, and was virtually irepealed 
include The Idea of Great Poetry (1925), and by the Act for the Abolition of P^ronage, 
Romautidsm (1926). 1874. Like Peel, he was honestly converted 

(3) Sir (Leslie) Patrick (1879-1957), British to free-trade principles, and with |*eel he 
architect, was professor of Town Planning at resigned in 1846, immediately aflpr the 
University College, London (1935-46). His repeal of the Corn Laws. In 1852, ol^ Lord 
great work was the Greater London Plan Derby's resignation, he was selected as the 
(1944), and he was consultant for the replan- fittest man to head a coalition ministry, 
ning of a number of other cities, including which for some time was extremely popular. 
Plymouth, Hull, and Bath. He was knighted The vacillating policy displayed in the con- 
in 1945. duct of the Crimean war undermined its 

ABERCROMBY, (1) Janies, 1st Baron stability, and the gross mismanagement of the 
Dunfermline (1776-1858), third son of (3), commissariat in the winter of 1854 filled up 
entered parliament in 1807, held the office of the measure of the popular discontent. 
Speaker (1835-39), and was then raised to the Roebuck's motion, calling for inquiry, was 
peerage. He wrote a memoir of his father carried by a strong majority; and on 
(1861). February I, 1855, Lord Aberdeen resigned 

(2) Sir John (1772-1817), British general, office. He died in London, Decembeir 13, 
second son of (3), served on his father's staff, 1860. See Lives by his son (1893), Lady F, 
was interned (1803-09) by Napoleon, became Balfour (1922). 

a divisional commander in India, and in (2) John Campbell Hamilton Gordon, 7th 
November 1810 captured Mauritius. Earl and 1st Marquis (1847-1934), was 

(3) Sir Ralph (1734-1801), Scottish general, viceroy of Ireland in 1886 and 1905-15, in 
was born at Menstrie, Clackmannanshire, 1893-98 was governor of Canada, and in 1915 
studied law at Edinburgh and Leipzig, but was made a marquis. In 1877 he married 
joined the Dragoons in 1756 and served in the Ishbel-Maria Marjoribanks (1857-1939), 


Seven Years’ War. He was M.P. for Clack- youngest daughter of the first Lord Tweed- 
mannanshire, 1774-80; in 1793 he accom- mouth, who was inter^ted in women- 

E anted the Duke of York to Holland, where questions and the Irish peasantry, and wrote 
e won the admiration of the army. The on Canada (1894) and tuberculosis (1908). 
West Indies campaign he conducted with See their Reminiscences (1925). 
distinguished success. In 1797 he was sent to ABERHART, William (]8?S-L943>, Canadian 
command the forces in Ireland, but his politican, born in Huron Cc^nty, OntariOt 
remonstrances against the policy of the educated at Queen's University, became in 
government led to his removal to the Scottish 1915 principal of Crescent Heights School, 
command. In, 1801 he received the command Calgary, where he remained till 1935, when 
of the expedition to the Mediterranean, and he became a member of the Alberta Leg- 
effected a successful landing at Abouklr bay, islature, forming his own Social Credit Party 
but was mortally wounded in the ensuing and becoming premier iu the same year, 
battle. The peerage conferred on his widow In 1937 he admitted that he could not cany 
was afterwards enjoyed by his eldest son, out his pledge of giving each Albertan a 
with the title of Baron Abercroraby. * dividend ' of £5 monthly on the province's 

ABERDARE, Henry Austin Bruce, 1st Baron natural resources, but he was returned to 
(181 5-9S)» British statesman, born at Duffiryn, power in 1940. 

Glamorganshire, was called to the bar in AB£RN£THY> John (1764-1831), British 
1837, and in 1852 was returned by Merthyr- surgeon, was born in Londoni, Ajvil 3, the 
Tydvil as a Liberal. Home secretary under grandson of the Rev. John Abemethy (1680- 
Giadstone in 1868t he was raised to the 1740), an Irish Presbyterian clergyman and 
peerage in 1873. and was lord president of controversialist, in 1779 be was apprentiqed 
the Council in 1873-74. to the assistant-surg^n at St Bartnoloinew's 

ABERDEEN, Earls of, (1) George Hamilton Hospital and in 1787 was himself elect^ 
Gordon, M Earl (1784-1860), born at Edin- assifitant-surgeon, and soon after began to 
burgh, January 28, was educated at Harrow; lecture. After initial diffidence, his power 
in 1801 succeeded io the earldom; made a soon developed itseS^; and his lectures at last 
tour through Greece; and took hisM. A. from attracted crowds. In 1813 he was appointed 



ABERSHAW ^ 

surgeon to Christ’s Hospital, in 1 Sl^rofessor 
of Anatomy and Surgery to the CTollege of 
Surgeons, and in 1815 full surgeon to St 
Baraolomew’s, a post which he resigned in 
1829. His practice increased With bis celeb- 
rity, which the eccentricity and rudeness of his 
manners contributed to heighten. He died at 
Enfield, April 28, 1831, Of his Works (4 vols. 
1830) the most important is his Constitutional 
Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases (1809). 
See Life by George Macilwain (3rd ed. 2 vols. 
1857). 

ABERSHAW, Jerry (1773-95), English high- 
wayman who, from his base at the Bald-faced 
Stag Inn. near Kingston, haunted Wimbledon 
Common, and was hanged at last for shooting 
a constable. 

ABINGER, Baron. See Scarlett. 
ABINCTON, (1); See Habington. 

(2) Frances, nie Barton (1737-1815), 
English actress, was flower girl, street singer, 
milliner, and kitchen-maid before making her 
first appearance on the stage at the Haymar- 
ket in 1755. She rose to fame in Dublin after 
1759 and subsequently returned to Drury 
Lane under Garrick. Extremely versatile, 
she excelled not only in the parts of Shakes- 
peare’s heroines but also in a great variety of 
.comedy roles (Lady Teazle, Polly Peachum, 
Lucy Lockit. &c.). Reynolds painted her 
portrait as Miss Prue in Love for Love. 
ABNEY, Sir WllUam de Wiveleslie ( 1 844-1920), 
English chemist, born at Derby, became 
assistant-secreraiy in 1899, and adviser, in 
1903, to the Board of Education. He was 
knighted in 1900. Known for his researches 
in photographic chemistry and colour- 
photography, he did important pioneer work 
m photographing the solar spectrum. 
ABOUT, Edmond Francois Valentin, a-boo 
(1828-85), French author, was bom at 
Dieuze, in Lorraine. After a schooling in 
Paris, he studied archaeology at Athens ; and 
then returning to Pji^ris, devoted himself to a 
literary career. He received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 1868, and was elected 
to the Academy in 1884 but died just before 
his formal reception in the following January. 
His works Include Le Roi des montagnes 
(1856; Bhg. trang. 1897), Madelon (1863), 
Alsace (1872), Which cost him a week’s 
imprisonment at the hands of the Germans, 
and Le Roman d*un brave homme (1880). 
ABOYNE. See Gordon Family (4). 

-ABRAHAM, the father of the Hebrew people, 
came from the CTtaldean town of Ur, near the 
Persian Gulf, into Canaan at a date variously 
estimated at from 2866 b.c. to 1700 b.c. See 
Gen. xi-xxv. See study by C. L. Woolley 
(1936). 

ABRAMAM-A*$ANTA-CLARA, real name 
Ulrich Mcgerle (1.644-1709), German monk, 
a very eccentric but popular Augustinian who 
was bom at Kreenneinstetten, and died 
court-preacher in Vienna. See study by 
K. Beitsche (1922). 

ABRAVANEL. See Abarbanbl. 

ABRUEZl, UM Amedeo, Duke of the, n- 
broot'see (1873-1933), cousin of Victor 
Emmanuel 111; noted for his Alaskan, Himal- 
ayan, and African climbs, and his expedition 
to Sh"* 33' N., commanded the Italian navy 
1914-17. 


ACHENBACH 

ABSALON. See Axel. 

ABT, Franz (1819-85), German composer of 
over 400 popular songs, including ‘When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly *, was born at 
JEitenburg, and died at Wiesbaden. 

ABU-BEKR (573-634), the father of Moham- 
med’s wife, Ayesha, was bom at Mecca, 
became the Prophet’s most trusted follower, 
and in 632 succeeded him as the first khalif. 
He died at Medina and was buried near 
Mohammed. 

ABULPARAJ, or Bar-Hebraeus (1226-86). 
Syrian historian, was born in Armenia of a 
Jewish father. A master of Syriac, Arabic, 
and Greek, he was equally learned in philo- 
sophy, theology, and medicine. At the age of 
twenty, he was made a bishop, and as Bishop 
of Aleppo rose to the second highest dignity 
among the Jacobite Christians. Of his 
numerous writings, the best known is a Syriac 
universal history (ed. and trans. Budge, 1932). 
He died in Persia. 

ABU’L FARAJ AL-ISFAHANI (897-967), 
Arabic literary historian. His greatest work 
Al-Aghani is a treasury of Arabic song^and 
poetry. 

ABULPEDA, Ismail-ibn-Ali (1273-1331), a 
Moslem prince and historian, born at 
Damascus, ruled from 1310 over Hamat in 
Syria. A generous patron of literature and 
science, in his Arabic Annals he has left one 
of our most valuable sources of Saracen 
history. It has been edited and translated 
into Latin (5 vols. 1789-94) by Reiske; the 
earlier part, Historia Anteislamica^ by 
Fleischer (1831). His other great work is his 
Geography. 

ABUL-WAFA. See Albuzjani. 

ABU TAMMAM, Habib ibn Aus (807-r, 850), 
Arabian poet, was born near Lake Tiberias, 
the son of a Christian. He rose to favour 
under the Caliphs Mahmun and Mutasim, 
travelled extensively and late in life, held up 
by a snowstorm on one of his journeys, dis- 
covered a private library of desert poetry at 
Hamadhan. This led to his anthology, the 
Hamasu^ in his selections for which he was 
said to be a better poet than in Ms own com- 
positions. He ended his life at Mosul as 
director of the horse post. 

ACCUM, Friedrich (1769-1838), German 
chemist, born at Buckeburg, came in 1793 to 
London, where he lived for nearly thirty 
years. He pioneered the introduction of gas- 
lighting, and his Treatise on Adulteration of 
Food and Culinary Poisons (1820) did much to 
arouse public opinion against unclean food 
and dishonest trading. 

ACH AEMENIDFiS, ak-e-men*i-deez^JSL dynasty 
in ancient Persia, founded by the 7th-century 
ruler Achaemenes. Cyrus the Great (q.v.) 
and Darius l-lll (qq.v.) belonged to it. 

ACHARD, Franz Karl, ah-shahr (1753-1821), 
Swiss chemist, born at Berlin, took up Andreas 
Marggraf’s discovery of sugar in beet and 
perfected a process for its extraction on a 
commercial scale, after which he opened (1801) 
ihe flrst beet sugar factory, in Silesia. 

ACHENBACH, Andreas, akh^m^KH (1815- 
1910), Gdnuan landscape and marine, painter, 
born at Cassei. He studied at St Petersburg 
and travelled extiensivetifr in Holland, Scan- 
dinavia and Italy, where he produced many 



ACHESON 

water-colours. His paintings of the North Sea 
coasts of Europe had considerable influcna 
in Germany, and he was 'll® 

father of 19th-century Ge^an 
painting. His brother and pupil Oswald 
(1827-1905) was also a landscape painty 
ACHESON, aych'i-sin, (1) Dean 
(1893- ), U.S. lawyer and politician, 

born at Middletown. Conn., was under- 
secretary (1945-47) and secreta^ 
from 1949 till January 1953 in the Truman 
administration. He helped to shape 
IJ.N.R,R.A. in 1945 and took a major 
share in establishing the idea behind tne 
Marshall Plan of help to Europe in 1947. 
See his An American yista (1956), A Ciftzen 

^72)^Swar7G^^riA a856-l9^ 
can chemist and inventor, born at ^ fshingtoru 
Pa., worked under Edison, helped to develop 
the electric furnace, and did noteworthy 
research on graphite and lubricants. 

ACKERMANN, Rudolph (17^1834). a 
native ofSaxony. ^..1795 opened a {'""‘-shw 
in London and published a well-known set or 
coloured engravings of London. He is said 
to have introduced lithography as a fine art 
into England, and originated the Annuals 
with his Forget-me-not (1825). 

ACLAND, (1) Sir Arthur Herbert Dyke (1847- 
1926). English politician, second son of (5), 
educated at Rugby and Christ Church, m 
1886-99 was Liberal M.P. for Rotherham, 
and in 1892-95 held the cabinet office of 
vice-president of the Committee of Council 
on Education. He succeeded to the baron- 

^ Henry Wentworth (1 8 1 5- 1 900). 
English physician, born at Exeter, brother of 
(5), ^ucated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford, became Lee’s reader in Anatomy at 
Christ Church in 1845, and was regius 
professor of Medicine < 1857-90). He greatly 
improved the status of the university medical 
school, and fought for the establishment of 
natural science as a subject in the curriculum. 
He was made K.C.B. in 1884 and a baronet 
in 1890. 

(3) John Dyke (1746-78), English soldier 
and politkrfan, was elected M.P. in 1774. A 
supporter of Lord North’s belligerent attitude 
towards the American colonies, he accom- 
panied JBurgoyne’s expedition and was cap- 
tured in battle. 

(4) Sir Richard Theunas Dyke (190 (k ), 

English politician, grandfon of (1), educated 
at Rugby and Balliol C:ollegc, Oxford, 
cnterccf. parliament (1931), resigned from 
the Liberals to found, with J. B. Priestley, 
the Common Wealth Party (1942) and, 
consistent with its advocacy of public owner- 
ship on moral grounds, gave away bis Devon 
family estate to the National Trust. His party 
eclipsed, he became Labour M.P. in 1945, 
but resigned in 1955 in protest against Labour 
support for, Britain’s nuclear defence policy. 
His books include Vnser Kampf (1940), 
Wiat it wiil be Like (1943), Nothing Left to 
Believe (1949) and IVagtng Peace (1958), 
He succeeded as !5th baronet in 1939 
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educated at Haihrow and Christ Church, 
entered parliament in 1837 as a 
but by 1865 had turned a deasive Ltbml, 
he sat until 1886. In 1871 he euoceeded as 
lUh baronet. 

ACONZIO, Jacopo, or Jacobus Acontnis 

Trent, who oaine m 1557 to BMd. twl in 1559 
to England. His anU-dogmatic Stratagemata 
Satame (1565) olfers a very early advocaejr of 
toleration; he was also a lawyer, courtier, 

A°ColTA?Cai>rlel, or (c. 159M640). 

a Portuguese Jew, born at * 

Catholic, but early adopted the IWh of ^ 
fathers, and fled to 

there how little modem Jtulato acoorood 
with the Mosaic Law. For his 
Pharisaic Traditions <in Spanish J 

charge of atheism was brought againaf «»Ba by 
the Jws before a Christian tnagisiracy; and 
having lost all his 

excommunication, and submitted to nun^ 
ating penance, he at last snot nimseir, occ 
his autobiographical Exemplar humanae Vitae 

(Gouda 1647, 1893). ^ ^ 

aWoN. (1) John Efmridi 
1st Baron Acton of Aldeiiliam <| 834-1 
English historian, grandson of (2), was iwp 
at Naples, January 10, and succeeded 
father as baronet in 183^. He was ediMjt^ 
at Oscoii under Wiseman, and at Munich by 
Dollingcr, opposed the dogma of wpaj 
infallibility, and as Icsidcr of the Ub^al 
Catholics m England edited a review and g 
paper in their interest. He sal for five ymn 
in parliament, and Gladstone made him 
Baron Acton. He had written on Wolwy, 
the Vatican decrees, German htltofy, Ac., 
when in 1895 he became professor of History 
at Cambridge. He plaimctl the Cambri^ 
Modern Hhtary» but died June 19, ISHJZ, 
Bibliography by W. A. Shaw (190.1), and 
Cardinal Gasquet, Lord Acton and his CBtU 
(1906), and L. Kochan (1954). ^ ^ 

(2) Sir John Frauds Edward (1736-1810, 
minister of Ferdinand IV of NapleSy was 
born at Besancon, an Englidi doctor’s son. 
Passing in 1779 from the nerd acmee of 
Tuscany to that of Naples* he bocame 
successively admiral and geoeralisaiino. and 
soon managed the entire adniiiustrationi. 
His measures, able but arbitran', uUhnatdy 
caused a reaction in favour of the Fimich 
party; and he fell from poshpr in 1806, and 
died at Palermo, August 12, I81l» having 
twenty years before succeeded to a Shrop- 
shire^ baronetcy. 

ACUf^A, fiemando de^ ehkao*nya ie* 

1580), Spanish soldMr* dtplofnat, and poet, 
was of Portuguese extraction, but wrote in 
Spanish. He put Into vegie under the title 
Ei Caballero determiadBa a trandatimi by 


(5) Sir Tbomat 
poiificiau, brother of (: 


,, English 
bom at £xet«r, 


4a>f w v a ww rm nufjlPV m trandatimi by 

Charles V ofa French iunnam by Olivier de 
la Marche. Other poems, ItaUan in style, 
were published m 15Vl by nis widows 
ADALBERT, $1, ft) <93$%|. |lm s^o$Xk.pf 
the Pmsaians* was chosen Biinop of Prague; 
his birthplace,, in 982,1ml the fiostnity of the 
corrupt clergy s^om he tried to reform 
oblige him to wittuhraw to Rmne. Ha then 
wentodT tocany thetospel lothie Umpmem^ 
to the Pol«$» and then lo the Ihimsiiimit by 
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whom he was murdered* liis feast day is 
April 23. 

(2) (d. 981), German Benedictine missidn- 
ary, sent by the emperor Otbo at4he request 
of princess Olga to convert the Russians. 
He became first Bishop of Magdeburg in 968, 
and died near Merseburg. 

(3) (c. 1000-72), Archbishop of Bremen 
and Hamburg, and papal legate to the north, 
extended his wtrituai sway over Scandinavia, 
and carried Christianity to the Wends. In 
1063 he became tutor to the young Henry IV, 
and soon* in sphe of the opposition of the 
nobles, ruled over the whole kingdom. 

ADAM, Fr. Engl. (1) Adolphe 

Chinrles (1803-56), French composer, son of 
the pianist tools Adam (1758-1848), wrote 
some successful operas, as JLe Postilion dt 
l^ngjumeau (1835), long popular, and Si 
fdtais Poi (1832), but ts chiefly remembered 
for the ballet OVse/Ze (184!), from a story by 
Gautier. He was bom and died in Paris. 

(2) Alexander (1741-18091, Scottish author 
of Roman Anti^miies (1791), was bom near 
Forres. The son of a small farmer, in 1757 
became to Edinburgh University, and in 1761 
obtained the head-mastership of Watson's 
Hospital, in 1768 the rectorship of the High 
School. 


the prevailing Palladian fashion in architec- 
ture by a series of romantically elegant 
variations on diverse classical originals. 
Thdr style of interior decoration was bas^ 
on ancient Etruscan and was characterized by 
the use of the oval, and lines of decoration in 
hard plaster, enlivened by painted panels in 
low relief. One of their greatest projects was 
the Adelphi (demolished 1936), off the Strand 
In London, a residential block built as a 
speculative venture, which brought the 
brothers* finances into very low water, and 
was eventually disposed of by a lottery. 
Home House, Portland Square, and Lans- 
downc House are good surviving examples of 
their work, which is illustrated in The Works 
in Architecture of Hobert and James Adam 
(1773, 1779, and 1822). They also designed 
furniture and fittings to suit the houses they 
planned. See also the Arehiteewre of Robert 
and James Adam by A. T. Bolton (1922), and 
Robert Adam and his Brothers by J. Swarbrick 
(1915). 

ADAM DE LA HALE. See Halie. 

ADAM OF BREMEN (d. c. 1075), German 
historian, author of Gesta Hammaburitensis 
Ecclesiae Pontificum, the most important 
source for northern European history' between 
the 8th and llth centuries. 


(3) JtnMsi (1730-94), Scottish ardiiiect, 
younger brother and partner of (8) and son 
of WUliam Adam of Maryburgh (1689-1748), 
also an architect of renown. He studied in 
Rome and joined the family partnership in 
1763. In 1769 he succeeded bis brother as 
Architect of the King's Works. He designed 
a few buildings independently, notably the 
Glasgow Infirmary (1792). 

(4) Jetu (1710-65), Scottish poetess, was 
bom near Greenock and died in the Cilasgcrw 
poorhousc afler a joylc/^s life, first as school- 
mistress, then as hawker. Her Poems (1734), 
reUgiouseffusions 'm the Tate and Brady style, 
by no means supi^<>ri the claim advanced for 
her authorship of ‘ There's nac luck aboot 
the hoose which, with much more likelihood, 
is ascribed to Mickle (q.v.). See a long article 
in Athenaeum for January 27, 1877. 

<5) ittUette, nde Lambcr (1836-1936), 
Fitmdi writrar bom at Verberie, Oise, wife of 
the senator Edmond Adam (1816-77), 
ammbled rmmd her during the Elmpire a 
salon of wits* art^ts, and advanced politicians, 
produced stories and books on social and 
political questiofis* and in 1879 founded the 
Nouvelie Revue. In 1895-1905 she published 
her Mdmoires* Sep Life by A. HllioU (1922). 

<6) Lfwig. See Adam, ArxitritF. 

(7) Paul AafffUAt Marie (1862-1920). 
Frocich novelist and essayist, bom in Paris. 
Among hw numerous novels are Chair moUe 
(1885)* U Myst^rtt dts fou/es (I895L Le/rrer 
de malafsie <IH79), knd la Force (1 w). He 
was co-femnder of SyndHtHsre and other 
Prendi literary periodicals* 

<8)1 Mhtaei (1728^-92)^ Scottish architect* 
bdffi atlCIfkeiady, brothgr ^ (3K He studied 
ail- Bdinburgh imd in*, llaly (IJW- jpRjm 
lld!-69 he was imcbiiect of kjtig*s 
woiks. jointly with »ir Willtom Chambi^ 
He establisbed a pr^to, 4xk In 

1758 and during the neat f^y ynmht ^ 
his brother Jamea eacceeded in tramfomiinf 


ADAMIC, Louis (1899-1951). American 
writer, bom in Blato, Dalmatia. The son of 
Slovene peasants, he emigrated to tht United 
Stales in 1913. served with the American army, 
became naturalized in 1918 and began writing 
short stories in the early *twemics* there- 
after utilizing his experiences and personal 
observations in his books — for example, as an 
immigrant in Laughing in tie Jtmgie (1932). 
Other works include Dynamite: the Story of 
Class Violence in America (1931); an auto- 
biographical survey. My America, J92S-38 
(1938); From Many Lands {1940); Dinner at 
the White House (1946), and The Eagk and 
the Root (1950). 

ADAMNAN, St (c. 625-704), Irish monk, 
Columba's biographer, bom and educated in 
IJonegal. in his 28 ih year joined the Colum- 
ban brotherhood of Iona, of whkh, in 679, 
he was chosen abbot. In 686 he paid a visit 
to his friend and pupil, Aldfrid, king, of 
Northumbria, to procure the release of some 
Irish captives; and was converted to the 
Roman views as to (he holding of East^ and 
the shape of the tonsure. Those views he 
endeavoured to inculcate in Iona, and also in 
Ireland, but he failgd, at least in Iona, and it 
is said that mortification at the failure cdOsed 
his death. He left a treatise Be Loris Seaie^is^ 
one of our earliest descriptions of Balesune, 
Adamnan's Vision, a professed account of his 
visit to heaven and hell, is a work ofthaiOlii 
or t Hh century; but certainly hta is the Vita 
Sancti Coiumhae, which reveals a great deal 
concerning the remarkable community of 
Iona. There are editions by Reeves (iB57, 
from an 8th-century codex discovert at 
Schaffhauten in )84S) and, Fbwler (Oxf. 18$)5» 
1920 ), ^ , 

AIJAMS^aifierdmtefdi, 

(2) Cliatrfof Frimcls (1807^)« Ameilein 
diplomat the ton of C7) and faiber of <3k was . 
born in Boston, iiodM IdfHarvard^ and vm 
sgndtMdlothehf^in He lemiBd Bva 
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years in the legislature of Massachusetts, and 
in 1858-$1 was a congressman for Massachu- 
setts. Jn 1861-68 he was minister to England, 
in 1871-72 an * Alabama * arbitrator.. He 
published his grandfather’s Life and Works. 
See the Life (1900) by his son Charles I^Vands 
(1835-1915). 

(3) Henry Brooks (1838-1918), American 
historian, son of (2). born at Boston, educated 
at Harvard, acted as his father’s secretary in 
England (1861-68), was a journalist in 
Washington (1868-70), and taught mediaeval 
and American history at Harvard (1870-77), 
He wrote several important historical works, 
but his magnum opus was History of the 
United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison (9 vols., 1889-91). 
See his autobiographical The Education of 
Henry Adams (1907), and J. T. Adams, The 
Adams Family (1933). 

(4) John (1735-1826), second president of 
the United States, was born in Braintree, 
(now Quincy) Mass., October 31, the son 
of a farmer, and distinguished himself at 
Harvard. Admitted to the bar in 1758, he 
settled at Boston in 1768. Of strongly colonial 
sympathies, he declined the post of advocate- 
general in the Court of Admiralty, and in 
1765 led the protest against the Stamp Act. 
His health failing, he withdrew in 1771 to 
Braintree, but in 1774 was sent as a delegate 
from Massachusetts to the first Continental 
Congress. He proposed the election of 
Washington as commandcr-in-chicf, and was 
the ’ colossus of the debate * on the ’ Declara- 
tion of Independence*. President of the 
Board of War, and a member of over ninety 
committees, of twenty-five of which he was 
chairman, he worked incessantly; but retired 
from congress in 1777, only to be sent to 
France and to Holland as commissioner from 
the new republic. He was one of the com- 
missioners who in 1783 signed the treaty of 
peace, and in 1785-88 was minister to Eng- 
land. While in London, he published his 
Defence of the Constitution of the United 
States <3 vols. 1 787). In 1 789 he became vice- 
president of the United States under Washing- 
ton. They were re-elected in 1792; and in 
1796 Adams was chosen president by the 
Federalists. His administration was noted 
for fierce dissensions among the leaders of 
that party, especially between Adams and 
Alexander Hamilton. Defeated on seeking 
re-election in 1800, Adams retired in chagrin 
to his home at Quincy, where he died July 4, 
1826, See his Life and Works^^ edited by 
C. F. Adams (10 vols. 1850-56). the Life by 
J. Q. and C. F. Adams (2 vols. 1871), and 
that by Morse (1885), and J. T. Adams, The 
Adams Family (1930). 

' (5) John, or Alexander Smith (c. 1760- 
1829), a ringleader in the mutiny of the 
Bounty (1789; see Bligh), and the only 
survivor when the island was next visited in 
1809, most of the remainder having been 
murdered in 1794 by the Tahitians who had 
accompanied them. 

(6) John Couch (1819-92), English astron- 
omer, was bom at Laneast, near Launceston, 
graduated as senior wrangler at St John’s 
College. Cambridge, in 1843, became fellow 
and mathematical tutor, and in 1858 Lown- 
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dean professor of Astronomy. Soon after 
taking his degree, he undertook to find out 
the cause of the irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus. In a paper of June 1 , 1 846, Leverrier 
assigned to an unknown planet almost the 
same place as Adams had done in a paper left 
with the astronomer, royal at Greenwich in 
October 1845 and Galle working on these 
results at Berlin actually observed Neptune in 
1846. The Astronomical Society awarded 
equal honours to both in 1848. Adams also 
made important researches as to the secdlar 
acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, and 
on the November meteors. See Sir H. S. 
Jones, John Couch Adams and the Discovery 
of Neptune ( 1 907). 

(7) John Quincy (1767-1848), sixth presi- 
dent of the United States, son of (4) was born 
at Quincy, July 11, and at fourteen became 
private secretary to the American envoy at 
St Petersburg. He was secretaiy to the 
commission for peace between the colonies 
and the mother-country; but in 1785 began 
to study at Harvard, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1790. Successively minister to the 
Hague, London, Lisbon, and Berlin, in 1803 
he was elected to the U.S. senate from Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1806, boldly denouncing the 
right of searching ships claimed by the British 
government, he Tost favour with the Federal 
party and his seat. In 1809 he was minister 
to St Petersburg; in 1814, a member of a 
commission to negotiate peace between Great 
Britain and the United States; in 1815-17 
minister at the court of St James’s. As 
secretary of slate under President Monroe, 
he negotiated with Spain the treaty for the 
acquisition of Florida, and was alleged to be 
the real author of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine *, 
In 1825 Adams was elected president by the 
House of Representatives — no election having 
been made by the people. Failing of re- 
election, he retired to his home at Quincy, 
depressed and impoverished. In 1 830 he was 
elected to the lower house of congress, where 
he became noted as a promoter of anti- 
slavery views; and he was returned to each 
successive congress until his death in the 
Speaker’s room, February 23, 1848. See his 
Diary (cd. Nevins, 1928). Lives by Morse 
(1882) and Stoddart (1887), his Writings (ed. 
Ford, 1913 et seqX J. T. Adams, The Adams 
Family (1930). 

(8) Samuel (1722-1803), American states- 
man, born at Boston, was lieutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts 1789-94, and then governor 
till 1797. His ignorance of military matters 
led him to think Washington’s conduct of the 
war weak and dilatory. In 1776 he antici- 
pated Napoleon by applying the term, ‘ a 
nation of shopkeepers \ to the English. See 
Life by Wells (3 vols. 1865) and Morse (1884), 
and his Works edited by H, A. Cushing 
(1897). 

(9) Walter Sydney (1876-1956), American 
astronomer, born at Antioch, was director of 
Mount Wilson observatory from 1923. His 
work on stellar s{iectra led to the discovery 
of a spectroscopic method of measuring the 
distance of stars. 

(10) William (1564-1620), English sailor, 
bom at Gillingham, Kent, took service with 
the Dutch as a navigator. As pilot of the 
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Hollander vessel de Uefde he reached the 
Japanese port of Bungo in April* 1600, At 
the instigation of jealous Portuguese traders 
he was cast into prison as a pirate, but w^s 
freed after building two fine ships for the 
Emperor ly^yasu; receiving a pension, the 
rank of samurai, and * living like unto a 
lordship in England He also served as the 
agent of the Dutch East India Company. 
See his letters in Vol. I of Purchas, and his 
Log (ed. Purnell, 1916). 

ADANSON, Michel, a-da-sd (1727-1806), 
French botanist, having spent 1748-53 in 
Senegal, published Histoire naturelle du 
Sinigal (1757) and Families naturelles des 
plant es (1763), and left an unfinished encyclo- 
paedia. The baobab genus Adansonia is 
named after him. 

ADDAMS, Jane (1860-1935), American social 
reformer, was born at Cedarville, Illinois. 
After visiting Toynbee Hall, London, England, 
she founded Hull House in Chicago. She 
worked to secure social justice in housing, 
factory inspection, the treatment of immi- 
grants and Negroes, and for women and 
children. She worked for female suffrage and 
the cause of pacifism and in 1931 was awarded 
the Nobel peace prize. In 1910 she became 
the first woman president of the National 
Conference of Social Work. She was also 
president of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. She pub- 
lished several works on social conditions and 
social work, amongst them Democracy and 
Social Ethics (1902), and Twenty Years at Hull 
House (1910). See Adams and Foster, 
Heroines of Modern Progress (1922). 
ADDINGTON. Sec Sidmouth. 

ADDISON, (1) Christopher, 1st Viscount 
(1869-1951), British Labour politician, born 
at Hogsthorpe, Lines., educated at Trinity 
College School, Harrogate, qualified at St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, and be- 
came professor of ^ Anatomy at Sheffield 
University. In 1910 he was elected Liberal 
M.P. for Hoxton, representing the con- 
stituency till 1922. He became parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Education in 1914, 
minister of Munitions in 1916, and Britain’s 
first minister of Health in 1919. Difficulties 
with Lloyd George led to his resignation in 
1921 and to his joining the Labour Party. 
Elected M.P. for Swindon, he became 
minister of Agriculture in 1929. Created a 
baron in 1937, he assumed leadership of the 
Labour Peers in 1940. In 1945 he became 
leader of the House of Lords and Dominions 
secretary. - A quiet, almost ingratiating 
tactician, he had a sure ascendancy over the 
House of Lords in an historic period. An 
able administrator, he was the ‘ father ’ of 
(he ’ panel * system, of bousing subsidies, of 
agricultural marketing legislation. Publica- 
tions: Politics Front Within^ 1911-18 (1925), 
/artd Four And a Half Years (1934). See Lite 
^by R. J. Minney (1958). 

“ f2) jogeph i f672-17l9), English essayist 

borrt'*MayT7was the eldest son of Lancelot 
Addison (1632-1703), then rector of Milston, 
in Wiltshire, and from 1683 dean of Lichfield, 
and was educated at Amesbufy, Lii^field, the 
Charterhouse, and Queen's College and 
Magdalen, Oxford.. In 1693 he began his 
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literary career with a poetical address to 
Dryden. Next year ypeared his Actount of 
the Greatest English Poets, and a translation 
of the fourth book of the Georgies, Through 
Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, he 
obtained in 1699 a pension of £300, and spent 
four years in France, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
and Holland, during which he wrote his 
Letter to Lord Halifax, and made notes for 
his Remarks on Italy, and his Dialogue on 
Medals, The Campaign, a commissioned 
poem celebrating the victory of Blenheim 
(1704), secured for him a commissionership 
of Excise. While secretary to the Earl of 
Sunderland, he produced his opera Rosamond 
(1706); in 1707 he attended Lord Halifax to 
Hanover. In 1708-11 he was secretary to 
Lord Wharton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and here he formed a warm friendship with 
Swift. Elected to parliament for Malmesbury, 
he kept the seat for life. He contributed 
largely to the Tatler, started by his friend 
Steele in 1709; 41 papers being wholly by 
Addison, and 34 by him and Steele conjoinfly. 
In March 1711 was founded the Spectator, 
274 numbers of which (those signed with one 
of the letters CLIO), were the work of 
Addison. His fortune was now so much 
augmented, that in 1711 he was able to 

S urchase for £10,000 the estate of Billon, near 
Lugby. His tragedy Cato (1713) aroused 
such vehement party enthusiasm that it kept 
the stage for thirty-five nights. In the Whig 
interest, he attacked the Treaty of Utrecht in 
The Late Trial and Conviction of Count Tariff, 
After the accession of George 1, he became 
once more, for about a year, secretary to the 
Earl of Sunderland as lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. In 1715, a suspicion that he was the 
author of Tickell’s translation of the first book 
of the Iliad, brought him into collision with 
Pope, who afterwards satirized him in the 
famous character of Atticus. He also wrote 
his comedy of The Drummer, which was acted 
without success at Drury Lane; and, in the 
Hanoverian cause, issued (1715-16) theFree- 
holder. He was made a commissioner for 
trade and the colonies, and in 1716 married 
Charlotte, Countess of Warwick. In 1717 he 
was appointed secretary of state, but resigned 
his post, owing to his failing health, in March 
1718. Almost his last literary undertaking 
was unfortunately a paper-war, on the Peerage 
Bill of 1719, with his old friend Steele. A 
sufferer from asthma, and then from dropsy, 
he died at Holland House, June 1 7, 1 7 19, As 
a light essayist, he has no equal in English 
literature. In the Spectator may be traced the 
foundations of all that is sound and healthy in 
modern English thought. Addison’s criticism 
does not aim at being profound, but is distin- 
guished for its sobriety and good sense. His 
prose style reflects the grace and subtlety of 
bis humour. Cato, written with great eleg- 
ance and correctness, is wanting in dramatic 
spirit. See the Life, by Lucy Aikin (1843), 
and Macaulay’s review of it; alsaCourthopes 
Addison (1884), and Life by Smithers (1954). 

(3) Dioiiias (1793-1 860), English' phy^cian, 
was bom near Newcastle, and graduated in 
medicine at Edinburgh in 1815. He settled 
in London, and in 1837 bbcame physician to 
Guy’s Hospital. His chief researches were on 
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pneumonia, tuberculosis and especially on 
the disease of the supra-renal capsules, known 
as * Addison’s Disease , 

ADELA (1062?'-1137)* youngest daughter of 
William the' Conqueror, in 1080 married 
Stephen, Count of Blois, by whom she had 
nine children. Her third son. Stephen (q.v.), 
became King of England in her lifetime. She 
had a flair Tor administration and was cul« 
tured and pious. See Alice Green’s Uves of 
the Princesses of England, 

ADELAER (’ Eagle *), honorific title of Cort 
Sivertsen (1622>7S), Danish naval comman- 
der, bom at Brevig, in Norway, who fought 
splendidly for Venice against the Turks, and 
in 1663 was recalled to the service of Den- 
mark. 

ADELAIDE, Ger. Adelheid, St (93 1 ?-999). A 
daughter of Rudolf 11 of Burgundy, she 
married Lothair, son of Hugh of Italy, in 947. 
On his death in 950 she was imprisoned by his 
successor Berengar 11, but escaped and 
married Otto I of Germany, by whom she had 
a son. Otto 11 (955-983) over whom she 
exercised considerable influence when became 
to rule, though they quarrelled over her 
extravagant charities. On the accession of 
Otto 111 in 996, she retired to a convent and 
spent the rest of her life in ’ pious exercises 
and the foundation of churches ’. 
ADELAIDE, Queen (1792-1849), daughter of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Meiningen, in 1818 
married the Duke of Clarence, who in 1830 
succeeded to the English throne as William IV. 
She was much more worthy than popular. 
See Memoir by Doran (1861) and by M. F. 
Sandars (1915). 

ADELLNG, (1) Friedrich von (1768-1843). 
German philologist, nephew of (2), bom at 
Stettin, carried out research on Indian dialects 
and also studied Russian history. He died at 
St Petersburg. 

(2) Joharai Christoph (1732-1806), German 
linguist and lexicographer, was born at 
Spantekow, and died at Dresden, where, 
since 1787, he had held the office of chief 
librarian. 

ADENAUER, Konrad, ah'd^n-ow-^r (1876- 
), German statesman, bom at Cologne. 
He studied at the Universities of Freiburg, 
Munich and Bonn before practising law in 
his native city, of which he became Lord 
Mayor in 1917. A member of the Centre 
Party under the Weimar Republic, Adenauer 
was a member of the Provincial Diet and of 
the Prussian State Council, of which he was 
resident (1920-33). The Nazis, in 1933, 
rit suspended and then dismissed him from 
ail his oifices, and imprisoned him in 1934 and 
1944. In 1945, under Allied occupation, he 
hcctoM Lord Mayor again, and founded the 
Christian Democratic Union, which he led, 
first in the North-Rhine Westphalia Diet, 
then in the Parliamentary Council of the three 
Western Zones, and finally, from its inception 
in 2949, in the Parliament of the Federal 
Republic of Western Germany. He has been 
chancellor since 1949 (re-elected in 1953 and 
1957), and was his own foreign minister from 
195 1-55. In 1955 he visited Moscow and as a 
result diplomatic relations were established 
with the Russians, * who released several 
thousands of German pdsoners-of^war. In 


the 1957 elections Adenauer gained an 
absolute majority of 43, a tribute to his policy 
of the rebuilding of Western Germany on a 
basis of partnership with other European 
nations through N.A.T.O. and the European 
customs union, with the ultimate aim of bar- 
gaining from strength for the reunification of 
Eastern and Western Germany. See Life by 
Paul Weymar (1957). 

ADICKES, Erich (1866-1928), German philo- 
sopher and academic, was bom at Lesum near 
Bremen. This Kantian scholar is famous for 
a special study of the status of the * Thing-in- 
itself *, which is to be found in Kant und das 
Ding an Sick (Berlin, 1924). He held that the 
principle of contradiction has an junlimited 
validity which extends to things-in-tnemselves 
and his work contains much textual materia] 
relating to the problem of Kant’s attribution 
of predicates to them. See G. Martih, KanPs 
Metaphysics and Theory of Science (11955). 

ADLER, (1) Alfred (1870-1937), \pioncer 
Austrian psychiatrist, bom in Vienna. He 
first practised as an ophthalmologist but later 
turned to mental disease and became a 
prominent member of the psycho-analytical 
group that formed around Sigmund Freud in 
the early 20th century. In 1911 he seceded 
from the psycho-analysts and developed 

is own ’ Individual Psychology * — i.e. that 
department of psychology which investigates 
the psychology of the individual considered 
as different from others — a theory developed 
in Adler’s Practice and Theory of Individual 
Psychology, His main contributions to 
psychology include the * inferiority complex ’, 
and his special treatment of neurosis as the 
* exploitation of shock * and an effort by the 
patient to escape normal responsibilities. 

(2) Nathan Marcus (1803-90), Jewish Rabbi, 
was bom at Hanover and educated at Gottin- 
gen, Erlangen, and Wfirzburg. He became 
chief rabbi of Oldenburg in 1829, of Hanover 
in 1830, and of the united congregations of 
the British Empire in 1845. His son and 
successor, Ilermann (1839-1911), born in 
Hanover, graduated B.A. at London (1859), 
and Ph.D. at Leipzig (1861). A staunch 
defender of his co-religionists, he published 
The Jews in England: Ion Gabirol, Ac. 

ADOLPHUS, (1) John (1768-1845), British 
lawyer and historian, bom in London of 
German ancestry, was called to the bar in 
1807, and became a successful Old Bailey 
practitioner. His works fill over 20 volumes, 
the chief a Bistory of George Ill's Reign 
(1802; new ed. 1840-43). See Ufe (1871). 

(2) John Leycester (1795-1862). British 
barrister, son of (1), inter alia published 
Letters to Richard Heber (1821), showing 
Scott to have written the Waverley novels. 

ADRUN IV (pope 1154-59), the only 
Englishman to become pope. Nicolas 
Breakspear by name, he was bora at Langley, 
near St Albans, becatne first a lay-brother 
in the monastery of St Rufus, near Avignon, 
and in 1137 was elected its abbot. His zeal 
for strict discipline raised a combination to 
defame his character, and he had to appear 
before Eugenius ill at Rome. Here he not 
only clears hfrnself, but acquired the esteem 
of the pope, who appointed him cardinal- 
bishop of Albano in U46, In 1154 he was 
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raised to the papal see, one of hij$ early acts 
being to grant Ireland to Henry 11^ Adrian 
was at first on friendly terms with the Emperor 
Frederick 1 ; but his high notions of the papal 
supremacy led to that long contest between 
popes and Hohenstaufens which ended in the 
destruction of the dynasty. See Life by 
Alfred Tarleton (1896). 

ADRIAN, Edrar Dooglas, Ist Baron Adrian 
( 1 889* ), English scientist, bom in London, 

professor of Physiology at Cambridge 1937- 
1951, was made O.M. 1942, P.R.S. 1950, 
master of Trinity, Cambridge, 1951 and a 
baron in 1955. He carried out important 
research on the nervous system, and on * brain 
waves’. He shared the 1932 Nobel prize for 
medicine for work on the function of neurons. 

ADSHEAD, See Bone 

ADY, Endre, aw'di (1877-1919), Hungarian 
lyrical poet, born at Ermindszent, went to 
Paris in 1903 and absorbed French literary in- 
fluences,which he later infused into Hunprian 
poetry, enriching it with new ideas and forms. 
Sec study by J. Rem^nyi (Slav. Rev. 1944). 

/E, See Russell (5). 

AELFRIC, eVfrik (c. 955-1022), called Gram- 
maticus, English writer, was a pupil of Bishop 
Ethclwold of Winchester, most likely at the 
Benedictine monastery of Abingdon; and, 
after ruling the new monastery at Cerne 
Abbas, became abbot of Ensham. He has 
been confounded by Wright, Dean Hook, and 
Freeman with Aelfric, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (995-1005); and by Wharton and 
Thorpe with Aelfric, Archbishop of York 
(1032-1051). His Latin and English grammar 
and glossary, and his Colloquium, are less 
important than his eighty Homilies, edited by 
Thorpe for the Aelfric Society (1844-46). 

AELIANDS, Claudius, ee-li-ah'nus, called the 
Sophist, Latin writer, a native of Praencste, 
who taught rhetoric in Rome c. 220. We 
have his Varla Historia and De Natura 
Animalium, 

AELRED. SeeAiLREa 

AEMILIUS PAULDS (d. 216 B.C.), Roman 
consul who fell at Cannae. His son, Lucius 
Aemilius Paulus (or Paullus) Macedonicus, in 
168 B,c. was re-elected consul and defeated 
Perseus, king of Macedon, at Pydna. His 
son, adopted by Scipio, was known as Scipio 
Aemiliam. . 

AENEAS SILVitiS. See Pius 11. 

AESCHINES, ees'kln-eei (389 B.C.-314 B.C.), 
Athenian orator, second only to Demos- 
thenes. Demosthenes advocated strenuous 
opposition to Philip of Macedon, then pur- 
suing his designs for the subjugation of 
the several Greek states; while Aeschines, as 
head of the peace-party, was a member of 
more than one embassy sent by the Athenians 
to Philip. The result justified the sagacious 
fears of Demosthenes. But when it was pro- 
posed to reward him with a , golden crovm, 
Aeschines indicted the proposer, Ctesiphon, 
for brinjging forward an illegal proposition. 
Demosthenes replied in perhaps the greatest 
of his speeches; and Aeschines, defeated, had 
to leave Athens. He established a school of 
eloquence in Rhodes, and died at Samos, 
314 B.c. Only his oration against Ctesiphon 
and two others survive. See Jebb^a Attic 
Orators* 


AESCHYLUS, ees'kil-us (525 B.C.-456 B.c.), 
the father of Greek tragedy, was bom at 
Eleusis, the town of the Mysteries, near 
Athens. The first attempts at tragedy had 
been made by Thespis; and there were older 
contemporaries of Aeschylus, with whom he 
contended successfully. He fought for 
Athens in the great Persian wars, and was 
wounded at Marathon. His first victory as a 
poet was gained in 485 b.c.; and, having won 
thirteen first prizes in tragic competitions, he 
was exceedingly hurt at being defeated by 
Sophocles in 468 b.c. This may have induced 
him to leave Athens and go to Sicily, where 
he produced a new edition of his extant 
Persae. His trial before the Areopa^s on 
the charge of divulging the Mysteries is also 
stated as a cause of his departure. His last 
great victory was won in 458 b.c., with the 
trilogy which we still possess. He died at 
Gela in Sicily. Out of some sixty plays 
ascribed to him, we have only seven extant, 
the Suppliants, the Persae, the Seven against 
Thebes, the Prometheus Bound (in some ways 
the perfection of its author’s art), and the 
trilogy of the Oresteia, three plays on the fat^ 
of Orestes, comprising the Agamemnon (per- 
haps the greatest Greek play that has sur- 
vived). Choephori, and Eumenides, The 
genius of Aeschylus is quite peculiar in Greek 
fiteralure, and he has no equal. What dis- 
tinguishes him most from great contempo- 
raries like Pindar, or great successors like 
Sophocles, is the grandeur of his conceptions 
in theology, in the providential ruling of the 
world, the inheritance of sin, and the conflict 
of rude with purer religion. Sec G. Murray’s 
text {Oxford Classical Texts, 1937), his trans- 
lations (1920-39), and study (1940); also 
books by Copleston (1871), Finley (1955). 
AESOP, ee'sop, Greek fabulist, who lived in 
the later half of the 6th cent. b.c. He is 
supposed to have been a native of Phrygia and 
a slave, but to have been afterwards made 
free. He then visited the court of Croesus, 
and, gaining his confidence, was sent on 
several missions, in one of which, to Delphi, 
he was thrown over a precipice by the priests, 
infuriated at his witty blasphemies. The 
traditions of his ugliness and his bufioonery 
may be dismissed. We know from Aristo- 
phanes that fables bearing the name of Aesop 
were popular at his time; but the only Greek 
version of them preserved to us is that of 
Babrius (q.v.). See J. Jacobs’ Fables of Aesop 
(2 vols. 1889). 

AeTIUS, alhee'shi-us (c, 39(M54), Roman 
general, bom in Moesia, in 433 became 
patrician, consul, and general-in-chief; and 
as such maintained the empire against the 
barbarians for twenty years, defeating West 
Goths, Burgundians, rebellious Gauls, and 
Franks. His crowning victory was that at 
ChSlons over Attila (q.v.) in 451 ; three years 
later the Emperor Valentinian Hi, jealous of 
his greatness, stabbed him to death. 
AFANASIEV^ Alexander Nikolaievitdi, af-a- 
nas'yef (1826-71), Russian folklorist, held a 
post in a government office at Moscow. His 
works are on Slavonic mythology and Russian 
folk-tales. 

AFFONSO. Sec Alfonso. 

AFFRE, Denis Auguste (1793-1848), French 
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prelate, from 1840 Archbishop of Paris, was 
shot in the June insurrection, while bearing a 
green branch on a barricade. See Life by 
Cruice (Paris 1849). 

AFRICANUS, Sextus Julius (c, 170-c. 240), 
traveller and historian born in Libya, wrote 
a history of the world from the creation to 
A.D. 221. His chronology, which antedates 
Christ’s birth by 3 years, was accepted by 
Byzantine churches. 

AFZELIUS, Adam, afzee'li-us (1750-1836), 
Swedish botanist, was born at Larf, Vester- 
gotland, and after years of botanical research 
on the Guinea coast became professor of 
Materia Medica at Uppsala. He founded 
the Linnacan Institute there, and edited and 
ublished Linnaeus’s autobiography. A 
rothcr Johan (1753-1837) was professor of 
Chemistry at Uppsala, another brother Per Af 
(1760-1843) was professor of Medicine at the 
same university and director of the Finnish 
Army health services, and another relative 
Arvid August (1785-1871), the parish priest 
of Enkocping, is famous for his collections of 
Swedish and Icelandic folk-songs and stories. 

AG A KHAN. Title of the hereditary head of 
the Ismailian sect of Muslims, of which the 
following are noteworthy: 

(1) Aga Khan III (1877^1957), in full Aga 
Sultan Sir Mohammed Shah, born at Karachi, 
succeeded to the title in 1885. In 1910 he 
founded the Aligarh University. He worked 
for the British cause in both World Wars, 
and in 1937 was president of the League of 
Nations. He owned several Derby winners. 

(2) Aga Khan IV (1938- ), Karim, 

grandson of (1), son of Aly Khan, succeeded 
as 49th Imam. He was educated at Le Roscy 
in Switzerland, and later read oriental 
history at Harvard. 

AGARDH, Karl Adolf (1785-1859), a Swedish 
botanist and bishop, his specialty algae. His 
son, Jakob Georg (1813-1901), succeeded 
him in the chair of Botany (1854-79) at Lund. 

AGAR-ELLIS. See Ellis. 

AGASSIZ, a-ga-sce, (1) Alexander (1835- 
1910), Swiss oceanographer and marine 
zoologist, son of (2), born at Neuchatel, 
became connected with the Harvard Museum 
in 1859, amassed a fortune in the copper- 
mines of Lake Superior, and was curator of 
the museum in 1873-85. He founded the 
zoological station at Newport, Rhode Island; 
and made improvements in the technique 
of deep-sea research. He wrote works 
on embryology and various departments of 
zoology. 

(2) Jean Louis Rodolphe (1807-73), Swiss 
naturalist, was born at Motier, May 28, and 
studied at Bienne, Lausanne, Zdrich, Heidel- 
berg, and Munich. He graduated in medicine 
in 1830, his Latin description of the Fishes of 
Brazil having the year before elicited a warm 
encomium from Cuvier. In 1831-32 he 
worked in Paris, and in 1832 accepted a 
professorship at Neuchatel. In 1833 he 
commenced the publication of his Researches 
on the Fossil Fishes, after studying the glacial 
phenomena of the Alps wrote Ettules sur les 
glaciers (1840) and Syst^me glaciaire 
In 1839 he published a Natural History of the 
Fresh^water Fishes of Central Europe, lo 
1846-48 Jw lectured with success in the 


principal cities of the United Slates, and in 
1848 was elected to the chair of Natural 
History at Harvard. In 1855-63 he and his 
daughters conducted a young ladies’ school 
at Cambridge, Mass.; he declined chairs at 
Zurich and Paris, and received the Order of 
the Legion of Honour. Of his Contributions 
to the Natural History of the United States, he 
lived to issue only four vols. To a Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, established at 
Harvard in 1858, Agassiz gave all his collec- 
tions; and four years of incessant work here 
so undermined his health that he decided upon 
a trip to Brazil, ultimately transformed into 
an important scientific expedition, described 
in A Journey in Brazil, He died at Cambridge, 
Mass. See Life and Correspondence, edited 
by Mrs Agassiz (1886), the monograph by 
C. F. Holder (1892), and Life, Letters, and 
Works, by Jules Marcou (1896). 

AGATE, James Evershed, ay' (1877-1947), 
English critic and essayist, born in Manchester, 
wrote dramatic criticism for several papers 
and for the B.B.C., before becoming dramatic 
critic of the Sunday Times from 1923. He 
wrote also on literature and films, and was 
author of essays and diaries. 

AGATHA, St, a beautiful Sicilian who 
rejected the love of the Prefect Quint ilianus, 
and suffered a cruel martyrdom in 251. Her 
feast day is Feb. 5; she is the patron saint of 
Catania, and is invoked against fire and 
lightning. 

AGATHARCOS, ag^a*thar'kos, Athenian 
artist of the time of Pericles, named by 
Vitruvius as the founder of sccnc-painling. 

AG ATHOCLES, a-gath'o^kleez (36 1 -289 b.c.), 
Tyrant of Syracuse from 317, fought the 
Carthaginians, and in 304 took the title of 
King of Sicily- A poisoned toothpick (per- 
haps really cancer of the jaw) is said to have 
caused his death. 

AGESILAUS, -lay'us (444-360 b.c.), kin^ of 
Sparta from 399, was one of the most brilliant 
soldiers of antiquity. Called on by the 
lonians to assist them against Artaxerxes, he 
commenced a splendid campaign in Asia; 
but the Corinthian war recalled him to 
Greece. At Coronca (394) he defeated the 
allied forces, and peace was concluded in 
favour of Sparta (387). Afterwards, in the 
Theban war, though hard pressed by Pclopi- 
das and Epaminondas, and defeated at 
Mantinea (362), he bravely defended his 
country. 

ACGRI^Y, James Emnuin Kwcgyir( 1 875-1927), 
African missionary and teacher, was born at 
Anamabu, in the Gold Coast. He attended 
a Methodist missionary school in Cape Coast, 
trained as a missionary at Livingstone 
College. North Carolina, U.S.A. (B.A. with 
honours, 1902), and after further university 
and church work in America, returned to 
Africa and joined the staff of Achimota 
College. Then began his great educative 
and missionary work in his native continent, 
where he particularly stressed, to black and 
white people alike, the Christian outlook on 
the colour question. Sec biography by E. W. 
Smith (1929). 

AGIS IV, King of Sparta, succeeded in 244 
B,c., and, having proposed a redistribution of 
property, was strangled, 241 b.c. 
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AGNES, St, a beautiful Roman Christian who 
suffered martyrdom in her thirteenth year 
under Diocletian. Her symbol is a lamb and 
her feast day Jan. 21. 

AGNES, St, of Assisi (1 197-1253), daughter of 
Count Favorino Scifi, born at Assisi. In 
1212, against violent parental opposition, she 
joined her sister (see St Clare) who had 
shortly before entered a monastery to em- 
brace the Franciscan way of life. The sisters 
became co-founders of the Order of the Poor 
Ladies of St Damian's, and in 1219 Agnes 
became Abbess of a newly established com- 
munity of the order at Monticclli. 

AGNESI, Maria Gaetana, an-yay'zee (1718- 
1799), Italian scholar. A native of Milan, 
remarkable alike as linguist, philosopher, 
mathematician, and theologian, who, when 
her father was disabled, took his place as 
professor of Mathematics at Bologna. 
AGOULT, Marie de Flavigny* Comtesse d’, 
pseud. Daniel Stem, ah-goo (1805-76), French 
author, was born at Frankfort, and edu- 
cated at a convent in Paris. She married 
the Comte d'Agoult in 1827, but soon left him 
for Liszt, to whom she bore three daughters, 
the eldest of whom married ^rnilc Ollivier; 
and the third, first Hans von Billow, and 
afterwards Wagner. Her best work is 
Esguisses morales (1849). She died in Paris. 
See her Mc^moires (1927). 

AGKICOLA, (1) Georg, real surname Bauer 
(1494-1555), German mineralogist, was bom 
at Glauchau. From 1518-22 he was rector 
of the school at Zwickau. In 1527 he was 
practising medicine in Joachimstal, but after 
moving to Chemnitz in 1531 he devoted 
himself to the study of mining. Agricola was 
Germany’s first systematic mineralogist, and 
published De Ortu et Causis Subterraneorum 
(1546), De Re MetaUica (1531), and De 
Mensuris Roinanorum atque Graecorum ( 1 533). 

(2) Gnaeus .liilius (37-93), Roman states- 
man and soldier,»was born at Forum Julii 
(now Fr6jus in Provence). Having served 
with distinction in Britain, Asia, and Aqui- 
tania, he was in a.d. 77 elected consul, and 
proceeded as governor to Britain. He was the 
first Roman general who effectually subdued 
the island, and the only one who displayed as 
much genius in civilising as in conquering the 
inhabitants. In his last campaign (r. a.d. 86), 
hts decisive victory over the Caledonians 
under Galgacus, in the battle of Mons 
Graupius, established the Roman dominion 
to some distance north of the Forth. After 
this campaign, his fleet circumnavigated the 
coast, for the first time discovering Britain to 
be an island. The news of Agricola’s 
successes inflamed the jealousy of Domitian, 
and in a.d. 87 he was recalled. Thenceforth 
he lived in retirement. The jealousy of the 
emperor is supposed to have hastened his 
death. His Life by his son-in-law Tacitus is 
one of the choicest specimens of biography in 
classical literature. 

(3) Johann, real name Schneider or 
Schnitter^ also called Magister Islebius (1492- 
1566), German reformer, born at Eisleben, 
was one of the most zealous founders of 
Protestantism. Having studied at Wittenberg 
and Leipzig, he was sent in 1525 by Luther to 
Frankfurt, to institute the Protestant worship 
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there ; then preached at Eisleben until in 1536 
appointed to a chair at Wittenberg, which, 
however, he had to resign in 1540 for his 
opposition to Luther in the great Antinomian 
controversy. He died court-preacher at 
Berlin. He wrote many theological hooks, 
but it is his collection of German proverbs 
(1528-29) that has assured him a place in 
German literary history. Sec Life by 
Kawerau (1881). 

(4) Martin (1486-1556), German musical 
theorist, born in Schwiebus; his real name 
was Sohr or Sore. Appointed to be teacher 
and cantor at the first Protestant school in 
Magdeburg in 1524, posts he held for the rest 
of his life, he claimed to be a self-taught 
musician and wrote extensively, with consider- 
able literary power, of all branches of music. 
His writings in support of modern methods of 
notation were of special importance. 

(5) Rudolphus, real name Roelof Huysmann 
(144.1-85), Dutch humanist, the foremost 
scholar of the ‘ New Learning * in Germany, 
was born near Groningen, in Friesland, 
August 23. From Groningen he passod to 
Louvain, Paris, and Italy, where, during 
1473-80, he attended the lectures of the 
most celebrated men of his age. In 1483 he 
established himself in the Palatinate, where 
he sojourned alternately at Heidelberg and 
Worms, dividing his time between private 
studies and public lectures, and enjoying high 
popularity. He distinguished himself also as 
a musician and painter. He revisited Italy 
(1484), and died at Heidelberg, October 28. 
Most of his works were collected by Alard of 
Amsterdam (2 vols. Cologne, 1539). Sec 
Trcsling’s Vita Agricolae (Gron. 1830), and 
Bezold’s German monograph (Mun. 1884). 

AGRIPPA I and 11. See Herod. 

AGRIPPA, Marcus Vipsanius (63-12 b.c.), a 
Roman general who commanded Octavian's 
fleet at Actium (31 b.c.), and did good service 
in Gaul, Spain, Syria, and Pannonia. 
AGRIPPA VON NETIESHEIM, Heinrich 
Cornelius (1486-1 535), German cabalistic phil- 
osopher, born at Cologne. He was sent by 
Maximilian Iona secret missionto Paris( 1 506), 
and in 1509 he was invited to teach theology at 
Dole. His lectures on Reuchlin’s De Verbo 
Mirifico drew on him the bitter hatred of the 
monks, and he was obliged to resume a diplo- 
matic career. He was sent, in 1 5 10. by Maxi- 
milian to London, where he was Colei’s guest. 
In I5U he was with the army in Italy; in 1515 
he lectured at Pavia, and was made doctor 
both of law and medicine. In 1518 he became 
town orator at Metz; but in 1520 he was 
back in Cologne, having roused the hostility 
of the Inquisition by his defence of a witch. 
Dominicans and ecclesiastical authorities 
persecuted him, so that he went to Fribourg 
in Switzerland, where he started a medical 
practice. In 1524 he removed to Lyons, as 
physician to the queen-mother of France; but 
here his character of occult philosopher, of 
semi- Lutheran even, soon furnished pretexts 
for neglect. He could get no salary; and at 
last, in 1528, he departed to Antwerp, where 
he was appointed historiographer to Charles 
V. He now began to publish his works, De 
IncertUudine et Vanitate Sclentiarum (1530), 
De Occulta Phihsophia (1531-33), and De 
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Nobilitate Feminei Sexus (1532), the last two 
written more than twenty years earlier. The 
first displeased both emperor and monks; the 
second procured him the title of magician. 
Once more he could get no salary, and was 
thrown into gaol for debt. Then he retired to 
Mechlin, and married a third wife, who 
proved unfaithful; and then, again forced to 
nee, he set out on the way to Lyons. He had 
hardly crossed the French border when he 
was cast into prison for slandering the queen- 
mother; and though be was soon released, 
he reached Grenoble only to die (February 
18). His complete works appeared at Lyons 
(2 vols. 1550). See his Life by Henry Morlcy 
(2 vols. 1856), 

AGRIPPINA. (1) The daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippu and Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, married Germanicus, and on his 
sudden and suspicious death in Asia, carried 
his ashes with dutiful affection to Rome. The 
esteem in which she was held by the people 
made her hateful to Tiberius, and in a.d. 30 
he banished her to the island of Pandataria, 
where she died by voluntary starvation three 
years later, 

(2) Daughter of (1). called Colonia 
Agrippina after her birthplace, Cologne, first 
married Cnacus Domilius Ahenobarbus, by 
whom she had a son, afterwards the Emperor 
Nero, Her third husband was the Emperor 
Claudius, though her own uncle. She soon 
persuaded him to adopt as his successor Nero, 
to the exclusion of Britannicus, his own son 
by his former wife, Messalina, She then 
proceeded to poison all his rivals and enemies, 
and finally the emperor himself. Her 
ascendency proving intolerable, Nero put her 
to death in a.d. 59. 

AGUADO, Alejandro Maria, a-gwah'THd 
(1784-1842), Jewish financier, born in Seville, 
from 1815 a banker in Pans, who left a 
fortune of above 60 million francs. 

*''*‘ancois d% a^ges-sd 
(1668-1751), French jurist, pronounced by 
Voltaire the most learned magistrate that 
France ever possessed, was bom at Limoges. 
A steady defender of (he rights of the people 
and of the Gallican Church, he was three 
times chancellor of France, in 1717-18, 1720- 
works fill 13 vols. 

A *’5' Boullee 

(1849) and Monmer (1864). 

(1816-1847), English authoress, was born of 
Jewish parentage at Hackney, and from 1828 
hv^ mostly in Devonshire, She mote The 
Spint of JudaUm (1841), and other graceful 
religious fictions. ^ 

^^UILO f fjjSTER, Marian, a^gee^ld ee 
. Spanish writer and 
philologist, was bom in Valencia, and worked 
as libranan there and at Barcelona. He was 
a powciful influence in the renaissance of the 
Sis!*** .^n^age and the poetic tradition of 

SKf. Krrsss? 

rwolmiona^, led the ruing againi SpK 
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^**'*’L king of Israel from about 
876 to 853 B.C., married Jezebel, a Stdonian 
princess, and introduced Phoenician elements 
into Hebrew life and religion. He conducted 
a campaign against the Assyrians and fought 
Benhadad of Damascus with whom he dis- 

K ‘ the territory east of Jordan. He was 
in battle c. 853 n.c. 

AHASUERliS. SeeT^RXES. 

AHMED, the name of three sultans of Turkey : 

Ahmed I (1589-1617), son of Mohammed 
111, succeeded in 1603. He waged a losing 
war with Persia (i602>«12). 

Ahmed II (1642-95), son of Ibrahim, 
succeeded in 1691. Disastrous defeat at 
Slankamcn (169!) by the Austrians tost him 
Hungary'. 

Ahm^ 111 (1673-1736). ion of Mohammed 
IV, succeeded in 1703, sheltered Charles XII 
of Sweden after Poltava (1709) thus failing 
foul of Peter the Great with whom he waged 
a successful war terminatea by the Peace of 
the Pruih (1711). He successfully fought the 
Venetians (1715), but soon after was defeated 
by the Austrians, losing his temtones around 
the Danube. He was deposed by the 
Janissaries and died m prison. 

AHMED ARABI, or Arab! Pasha, a-rah'bee 
(c. 1840-1911), Egyptian rebel leader, was 
defeated at Tcl-el-Kcbir (1882), taken 
prisoner, and condemned to death, but instead 
was banished to Ceylon and pardoned in 
1901. 

AHMED SHAH (c. 1724-73). the first mon- 
arch of Afghanistan, served in the bodyguard 
of Nadir Shah (q.v.). and on his assassination, 
retired to Afghanistan, whose tribes he 
induced to revolt and to choose him sovereign. 
His wealth and military talents made him 
popular, and he extended his conquests from 
Rhorasan to Sirhind. and from the Oxus to 
^dian Sea. See Life by Ganda Smgh 

AHO JDHANI, pseud, of dutuud BrufeMit 
(1 801 -1 921), Finnish writer, w«% born at 
Lapiniahti and studied at HcKiokt University. 
He lived for some time m Faria, and was 
greatly influenced by Daudet and dc Maupas- 
sant. His fim writings were in verse, but bis 
greatest achievements were short stories of 
country life, such m men Fother Efught a 
and The Raiiway. His novels mchtde 
(IK#Sl. Ttu earth's 
Wife (1893). Comrirnre (1914), Oo You 

* ittstoncal 

novel. Pam, in 1898. 

’ 5* *‘*‘.-.*^**.; •*** feufHler of 
Northumbnan Church, was «em from loiM in 

of Northumbria. Ho ««ub> 
Iwhcd himKlf on UndiMkrue. and malcing 
miKionary journe)^ lo the mainUnci. achieved 
fd”]?* '**,*P*(« the ravage* of Feada, 

tor*h" Mercia, He diedi at 

0830-1906), 

English poet and novehst, was boitii gjt Paris« 
6ft Armenian aod of a daughter of 



w iHcrsiure, tiis ttoes&t 
indude Ekomirt (1836), and Sonfg 
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Music (1882); his novels, Rita (185^, The 
Marstons (1868), and Passages in the Ufe of a 
Lady {mi). 

AIKEN • Conrad Potter ( 1 889- >, American 

poet, born at Savannah, made his name with 
Earth Triumphant (1914), Punch, the Immortal 
Liar (1921), and Senlin (1925). His Selected 
Poems won the 1929 Pulitzer prize. He has 
also written short stones and novels. 

AIKIN, (1) John (1747-1822), English author 
and biographer, father of (2), bom at Kib- 
worth. After studying at Edinburgh, London, 
and Leyden he practised as a physician. A 
voluminous author, he wrote Lives of 
Howard, Selden, and Usher; the General 
Biography (10 vols. 1799-1815); and the 
wclhknown Evenings at Home (6 vols. 1792- 
1795), written in conjunction with his sister, 
Anna Letitia Barbauid (q.v.). 

(2) l4icy (1781-1864), daughter of (1), also 
a writer, was born at Warrington and died at 
Hampstead* She wrote Epistles on Women 
(1810); Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. (1823); 
Memotrs of the Courts of Eiizaheth, James /. 
and Charles / (6 voK. 1818-33); and Ufe 
of Addison (1^3). See her Memoirs (1864). 
AiLl.Y, Pierre d\ or Petrus de Aliiaeo, ah-yee 
(1350-1420). French theologian and Nomina- 
list phi’osophcr, born at Compi^gne. became 
chancellor of the university of Paris. Bishop 
of Compi^gnc. cardinal (1411), and papal 
legate in Uermany. At the Council of 
Constance he headed the refomi party, but 
agreed to the sentence on Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, 

AILKFD, or Etbelrod of Rievaulx (1109-^6). 
English chronicler, bom at Hexham, was 
page to prince Henry of Scotland, became a 
monk at Ricvaulx abbey, went to convert the 
Piets. wTOte sermons, historical works, and 
biographies of St Edward and St Ninian. 
AIMARD, Cttstave, pseud, of Olivier GIchoc 
( 18)8-83), Fnnch novelist, called the French 


executed windows for many European 
cathedrals, including Cologne, Basel, Glas- 
gow, and St PauVs in London. 

AINSLIE, Hew (1792-1878), Scottish poet, 
bom in Ayrshire, in 1822 emigrated to 
America, where he managed breweries. He 
wrote three or four very fair lyrics, more than 
a hundred very indifferent ones, and a 
Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns (1822; new 
cd. 1892). 

AINSWORTO, (1) Robert (1660-1743), Eng- 
lish lexicographer, was born at Woodvaic, 
near Manchester, and died in London. His 
Latin- English and English- Latin Dictionary 
was published in 1736. 

(2) Wiliiam Harrison (1805-82), English 
author, was bom in Manchester. Febmary 4, 
and educated at the grammar-school. A 
8olicitor*s son. in his seventeenth year he was 
articled to a solicitor; and on his father's 
death in 1824, went up to London to complete 
his legal studies. Two years later, however, 
he married a publisher's daughter, and him- 
self turned publisher for eighteen jmontbs. 
He had contributed some articles to maga- 
zines prior to 1822, so that his hrst-bom was 
not Sir John Chiverton (1826), an anonymous 
novel, praised by Scott, but partly, it seems 
now. the work of a Mr Aston. Anyhow, his 
earliest hit was Rook wood (1834), with its 
vivid description of Dick Turpin's ride to 
V'ork. By 1881 he had published no fewer 
than thirty- nine novels. Several of these 
appeared originally in Bentley^s Miscelkmy^ 
Ainsworth* s Magazine {l$A2-54), and the New 
Monthly, of which he was successively editor; 
and seven of them were illustrated by 
Cruikshank — viz. Rook wood. Jack Sheppard 
(1839), Tower of London (1840), Cuy Fawkes 
(1841), Miser's Daughter (1842), Windsor 
Castle (1843), and St James's (1844), To 
these may be added his Crichton (1837), Old 
St PauVs (1841), and Lancaskire Witches 


Fcnimorc Cooper, was born in Paris, and 
shipping as a cabin-boy to America, spent ten 
years of adventure in Arkansas and Mexico. 
He travelled also tn Spain. Turkey, and the 
Caucasus; in Pans, served as an officer of 
the Gaide Mobile (1848); organized the 
Frttnes-tireurs dc la Pressc (1870-71). His 
adventure stories include La Grande Flihuste 
(I860) and Forit vierge (1873). 

AiNGEK, AIDred (1837- 1904), English bio- 
grapher, bom in London, master of the 
Temple from 1894, is best known as the 
biographer and editor of Lamb and Hood; 
lie wrote also on Cf abbe. See Life and letters 


bs E- Skhd (1906). 

AINLEY» Hcfirr HincWlffe (1879-1945), 
Eitglish actor boro in Leeds and remembered 
for h» ability, his good looks, his charm, and 
his ftie|}illti 0 u.t voice. He started life as a 
bank clerk, but his appearance as Paolo in 
Paoh and Francesca (1902) placed him at one 
bound in the forefront of his profession. His 
wide range of parts included the title role In 
Hasson (1923). and James Fraser in The FBst 
Mrs Fraser (1929). The latter part of hts 
career was chequered by attacks of ittaess 
which ultimately caused his retirai Brom the 
stage in 1932, 

ASNMILLEie, or AksmBBar, Max RJammd 
80 


(1848), as possessing some intrinsic claim to 
literary merit. He died at Reigate, January 3, 
1882. See Life by Ellis (1910). 

AIRB, XlMMiias (1802-76), minor poet, bom 
at Bowden, Roxburghshire. *Tne Devil's 
Dream * is the best known of his Poems, to 
the hfth edition (1878) of which a Life by 
J. Wallace is prefixed. 

AIRY» Sir George BidtheB (1801-92), astron- 
omer royal from 1836 till his retirement in 
188), bom at Alnwick, became a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1824). having 
been senior wrangler the previous year. In 
1826 he was appointed Lucasian professor of 
Mathematics, in 1828 professor of Astron- 
omy. He discovered an inequality in the 
motions of the Earth and Venus, and deteo* 
mined the mass of the earth, using penduluin 
readings taken at the top and bottom of a 
dee^ mine-shaft See his Autobiography 

AITK1^« ov^ken, (!) Johii (1839-1919), Soot- 
iish physicist, was bom and died at Falkirk. 
He IS known for his researches on atmos- 
pheric dust, dew, cyclones, Ac. His Collected 
Sdemlfic Papm were edited by Knott <1923), 
(2) Robert Cfamt (1864-1951), Americaa 
artix^nomer, bom at JacksoiL California. He 
jmsed ObiQtv^ory hi 1895, and wa^ 


AKAHITO 

3000 double stars gained him the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1932. 
He published Binary Stars (1918; 2nd ed. 
1935), and New General Catalogue of Double 
Stars (1932). 

(3) Robert Ingersoll (1878-1949), Ameri- 
can sculptor, bom in San Francisco. He 
studied in San Francisco, and was well known 
for his busts of Jefferson, Franklin and others. 

AKAHITO, Yamabe no, ah-ka-hee-td (early 
8th cent.), Japanese major poet. A minor 
official at the Imperial Court. Akahito 
seems to have kept his position largely 
through his mastery of the uta. His impres- 
sion of snow-capped Mt Fuji is a famous 
example. He is one of ‘ the twin stars ’ — 
Hitomaro is the other — of the great anthology 
of classical Japanese poetry known as the 
Manyoshu {Collection of a Myriad Leaves)^ 
translated by J. L. Pierson (1929-49), and 
Keene’s Anthology of Japanese Literature 
(1955). 

AKB.\R, i.e. * the great,* properly Jelal-ed-din- 
Mohammed (1542-1605), Mogul emperor of 
India, was born November 23 at Amarkot 
during the flight of his father, Humayun, to 
Persia. Humayun recovered the throne of 
Delhi in 1555, but died within a year. The 
young prince at first committed the adminis- 
tration to a regent, Beiram, but in 1560 took 
the power into his own hands. At this time 
only a few of the many provinces once 
subdued by the Mongol invaders were 
actually subject to the throne of Delhi; in 
ten or twelve years, Akbar's empire embraced 
the whole of India north of the Vindhya 
Mountains. His wisdom, vigour, and 

humanity are unexampled in the East. He 
promoted commerce by constructing roads, 
establishing a uniform system of weights and 
measures, organizing a vigorous police, and 
adjusting taxation. For a born Moham- 
medan, his tolerance was wonderful; and 
Portuguese missionaries from Goa were sent 
at his request to give him an account of the 
Christian faith. He even attempted to 
promulgate a new religion of his own, an 
eclectic kind of deism or natural religion. 
Literature received great encouragement. 
Abul-Fazl, the able minister of Akbar, has 
left a valuable history of his reign, entitled 
Akbar-nameh. Akbar died October 13, at 
Agra, and was buried in a noble mausoleum 
at Sikandra. See works by Malleson (1890), 
Noer (trans. 1890), Vincent Smith (1920), 
Binyon (1932). 

A KEMPIS, Thomas. See Klmpis. 

AKENSIDE, Mark, ay'ken-sid (1721-70), 
English poet and physician, was bom at 
Newcastle, the son of a butcher. He studied 
theology, but abandoned it for medicine, and 
practised at Northampton, and later in 
London. His success as a practitioner was 
never very great, owing to his haughty and 
pedantic manner, which Smollett sketches to 
the life in Peregrine Pickle ; but while study- 
ing at Leyden he had formed an intimacy with 
Jeremiah Dyson, and this rich and generous 
friend allowed him £300 a year. He died in 
London, June 23, 1770, having nine years 
earlier been appointed one of the physicians 
to the queen. He contributed verses to the 
Gentleman's Magazine as early as 1737; and 
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in 1744 appeared his Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, a didactic poem, begun in his eighteenth 
year, to which is owing whatever celebrity he 
still has. 

AKERS, Benjamin Paul (1825-61), an Ameri- 
can sculptor, born near Portland, died at 
Philadelphia, remembered especially for his 
Pearl Diver, 

AKHMATOVA, Anna, akh-mah'io-va, pseud, 
of Anna Andreyevna Gorenko (1888- ), 

Russian poet, born in Odessa. The daughter 
of a naval officer, she married in 1910 
Nicholas Gumilev (q.v.), himself a writer, 
who at first considerably influenced her style. 
Later she developed what might be called an 
impressionist technique — indeed her poetry 
has been compared to the, music of Debussy. 
She remained as far as po^ible neutral to the 
revolution; but though, Wfter a period of 
silence from the early ’twenues until 1940, she 
published verse that became generally accep- 
ted in the U.S.S.R., it was banned in 1946 as 
being ‘ too remote from socialist reconstruc- 
tion *. Her works include \i:vYv//«g (1912), 
The Rosarv (1914), The White Flock (1917), 
The Buckthorn (1921), and The Willow (1940). 

AKHNATON, or Amenhotep (Amcnophis) IV 
(14th cent, b.c.), a king of Egypt of the 18th 
dynasty, who renounced the old gods and 
introduced a purified and universalized solar 
cult. 

AKIBA BEN JOSEPH (c, 50-135), a very 
influential Jewish rabbi, who studied under 
Rabbi Eiiczer, and had a great share m 
redactini^ the oral law or Mishna. He entered 
heartily into the revolt of Bar Cochba (q.v.), 
and, on his overthrow, was put to death with 
great tortures by the Romans. 

AKINS, Zoe, ay' kins (1886- ), American 

laywright, born in Humansville, Missouri, 
he trained as an actress in New York, but 
lacking the necessary ability she turned to 
writing light comedy and film scripts. In 
1935 her dramatization of Edith Wharton’s 
The Old Man won her the Pulitzer prize. l*he 
best known of her plays are Diclassie (1919), 
and Daddy's Gone A- Hunting (1921). 

AKSAKOV, ak-sah'kof, (1) Ivan Scrgeyevitch 
(1823-86), Russian lyric poet and publicist, 
born at Nadeshdino, son of (3), best known 
as the representative of Panslavism. 

(2) Konstantin (1817-60), Russian historian 
and philologist, son of (3), shared the Slavo- 
phile ideas of his brother Ivan (q.v.) and set 
out in his writings to throw into relief the 
contrasts between Russia and the rest of 
Europe. 

(3) Sergei Timofeyevitch (1791-1859), 
RussiiTn novelist, father of (1) and (2), was 
born at Ufa in Orenburg. The son of a 
wealthy landowner, he held government posts 
at St Petersburg and Moscow before his 
meeting with Gogol in 1832 turned him to 
literature. His house became the centre of a 
Gogol cult, but Aksakov was temperamen- 
tally utterly different from his master. He 
wrote The Blizzard {\^14), A Family Chronicle 
(1846-56), Years of Childhood (1858). His 
writine shows his love of country sports and 
deep deling for nature. 

ALACOQUE, Marguerite Marie, St (1 647-90), 
a French nun at Paray-le-Monial, founder of 
the devotion of the Sacred Heart. She was 
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canonized in 1920, her feast-day being October 

ALAIN-FOURNIER, Henri, a-Ufoor-nyay 
(1886-1914), French writer, born iri Sologne, 
killed at St R6iny in World War I, left a few 
short stories. Miracles (1924), and a modern 
fairy-tale, Le Grand Meaulnes (1913). See 
his Correspondance (4 vols. 1926-28), and 
Lettres d safamille (Paris, 1930). 

ALAMAN, Lucas, a-la-man' (1792-1853), 
Mexican politician and historian, born at 
Guanajuato. As a deputy in the Spanish 
Cortes he spoke for Mexican independence, 
and as foreign secretary under the conserva- 
tive governments of Bustamante and Santa 
Anna he negotiated with the Vatican and 
France to set up a Mexican royal house. He 
founded the Mexican National Museum. 

ALAMANNI, Luigi (1495-1556), an Italian 
poet, who was bom at Florence and died at 
Amboise a political refugee, having been 
employed as a diplomat by Francis I. His 
best work was La coltivazione (1564), a 
didactic poem in the style of VergiPs Georgies, 
See H. Hauvette, Vn Exil^ florentin a la cour 
(le France (Paris, 1903). 

ALANBROOKE, Alan Francis Brooke, Jst 
Viscount, of Brookeborough (1883- ), 

British soldier, was born at Bagn^res-de- 
Bigorre, France, and was educated abroad and 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
He joined the Royal Field Artillery in 1902 
and in World War I he rose to general 
staff officer. In 1935-36 he was inspector of 
Royal Artillery. He commanded the 2nd 
Corps of the B.E.F. in France in 1940 and 
later became C.-in-C. Home Forces. From 
1941 to 1946 he was Cl.G.S. As Churchill’s 
principal strategic adviser and bearing a 
burden second only to his, he accompanied 
him to the conferences with President 
Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin. He received 
many honours, including the O.M. and the 
Garter, andv was created baron in 1945, 
viscount in 1946. See The Turn of the Tide^ 
by Sir Arthur Bryant (1957), and Triumph in 
the West (1959). based on the Alanbrooke 
War Diaries 

ALARC6N, Pedro Antonio de, et-lar-kon\ 
(1833-91), Spanish author, was born at 
Guadic. He served with distinction in the 
African campaign of 1859-60, and became a 
Radical journalist. At the Restoration in 
1874, however, he became a Conservative, 
and served as minister to Stockholm, and 
councillor of state. He published a war 
diary, travel notes and poems, but is best 
known for his Sombrero de tres picos, on 
which de Falla’s ballet was based. His novel 
Ut Prodiga proving a failure, he abandoned 
writing for the rest of his life. 

ALARC6N Y MENDOZA, Juan Ruiz de 
(r. 1580-1639), Spanish dramatist, ranked 
almost as high as Calderdn and Lope de 
Vega, was born of good family in Mexico, 
and early obtained a post in the council of 
the Indies at Madrid, where he died. He was 
neglected for generations save by plagiarists, 
but restored to his real rank by modem 
critics. His heroic tragedies are almost as 
brilliant as his character-comedies. His La 
verdad sospechosa was the model for Cor- 
neille’s Le Menteur, 


ALARIC, name of two kings of the Visigoths. 

Alaric I (c. 370-410), appears in a.d. 394 as 
leader of the Gothic auxiliaries of Theodosius. 
Next year, however, he invaded and ravaged 
Thrace, Macedon, Thessaly, and Illyria, but 
was driven out of the Peloponnesus by 
Stilicho and the troops of the western empire. 
In 396 he was made governor of Illyria by 
the eastern emperor Arcadius; in 400 he 
invaded Upper Italy, but was met and 
defeated by Stilicho at PoUentia on the 
Tanarus (402), whereupon he retired to 
Illyria. Through Stilicho’s mediation he con- 
cluded a treaty with Honorius, agreeing to 
join in attacking Arcadius. The projected 
expedition did not take place, but when 
Honorius failed to pay the promised subsidy, 
Alaric invested Rome. Promises again made 
were again broken, and a second time he 
besieged Rome. Enraged by further breach 
of covenant, he advanced on Rome a third 
time (410), and his troops pillaged the city for 
six days, Alaric, who was an Arian Christian 
like his people, forbidding his ^soldiers to 
dishonour women or destroy religious build- 
ings. When Alaric quilted Rome, it was only 
to prosecute the conquest of Sicily; and he 
seemed likely to become master of all Italy, 
when he died at Cosenza. Legend tells that, 
to hide his remains from the Romans, they 
were deposited in the bed of the river Busento, 
and that the captives who had been employed 
in the work were put to death. 

Alaric II (ruled 484-507), eighth king of 
the Visigoths, reigned over Gaul south of the 
Loire, and most of Spain. An Arian, he was 
attacked, completely routed near Poitiers, 
and slain by the orthodox Clovis, king of the 
Franks. 

ALAS, Leopoldo, pseud. Clarin (1852-1901), 
Spanish author, born at Zamora, was profes- 
sor of Law at Oviedo, journalist and critic. 
He published short stories (Cuentos morales^ 
1896), a drama, Teresa^ and the novel La 
RegeniUt for which he is most famous. He 
also wrote treatises on law and economics. 
His writing is objective, sometimes cold, but 
always powerful and sincere. 

ALASCO, John. See Lasco. 

ALAVA, Don Miguel Ricardo de (1771-1843), 
Spanish general and statesman, served under 
Wellington, for a time led the anti-absolutist 
party in the Cortes, and alternately held office 
or was an exile in England or Belgium. 

ALBA, See Alva. 

ALBAN, St, a Roman soldier, the proto- 
martyr of Britain, said to have been beheaded 
at Vcrulam or St Albans about 303 for 
sheltering a Christian priest known (by mis- 
translation) as Amphibalus. His day is 
June 22. 

ALBANI, aLbah'nee, (1) a Roman family, 
many members of which, from the accession 
of Giovanni Francesco Albani as Dement XI 
to the papal throne in 1700, filled high posi- 
tions in the church. It died out in 1&52. It 
was Cardinal Alessandro Albani 0692-1779) 
who formed the famous art collection in the 
Villa Albani. 

(2) Dame Emma, stage-name of Marie 
Louise ^ma C6cile Lajeunesse (1852-1930), 
Canadian singer, born at Chambly, Quebec, 
and trained in music by her father, at tw^ve 
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made her debut at Albany, whence she 
assumed the professional name of *Albani\ 
She studied at Paris and Milan, and in 1870 
sang at Messina with a success that the lead- 
ing cities of Europe and America confirmed. 
See her Forty Years of Song (191 1). 

(3) Prancesco (1578-1660), a painter of the 
Bolognese school, studied, along with Guido 
Reni, first under Calvaert, and afterwards 
under Ludovico Caracci. He painted about 
forty-five altar-pieces; but his bent inclined 
him more to mythological or pastoral 
subjects. 

ALBANIE, Count d*, the title assumed 
successively by two brothers, * John Sobieski 
Stolberg Stuart * (1795-1872) and ‘ Charles 
Edward Stuart* (1799-1880), who were 
certainly the sons of Lieutenant Thomas 
Allen, R.N., and who claimed that he was the 
son of Prince Charles Edward. For their 
sojourn in the Highlands, their publications, 
and the younger brother’s descendants, see 
Beveridge, The Sobieski Stuarts (1909). 

ALBANY, (1) Duke of, the title conferred in 
1398 upon Robert (13407-1420), brother of 
Robert 111 (q.v.) of Scotland, who was 
succeeded by his son Murdoch (d. 1425). 
See James 1. For John (1481-1536), a 
grandson of James 11, see James V. Queen 
Victoria made her youngest son Leopold 
(1853-84) Duke of Albany in 1881. His son 
Leopold (b. 1884) Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
(1905-18) forfeited his British titles in 1917. 

(2) l^uisa, Countess of (1752-1824), was 
bom at Mons, the daughter of Prince Gustav 
Adolf of Stolberg, who fell at Leuthen (1757). 
In 1772 she married Prince Charles Edward, 
no longer * bonny*, and no longer * young*, 
but a selfish worn-out sot. No children came 
of the marriage; and in 1780, to escape from 
ill-usage, she sought refuge in a nunnery. 
Four years later she obtained a formal 
separation; and, both before and after her 
husband*s death (1788), she lived with the 
poet Alfieri (q.v.), and on his death (1803), 
with a French painter, Fabre. See works by 
Von Reumont (2 vols., Berl. I860) and 
Vemon Lee (1884). 

ALBEMARLE, the English form of Aumale, 
in Normandy, whose first earl, Odo, was the 
Conqueror’s brother-in-law. The title rever- 
ted by marriage to the royal family in 1269, 
and was conferred in 1419 on Richard 
Beauchamp* Earl of Warwick, and in 1660 
(a dukedom) on his soi-disant descendant. 
General Monk (q.v.). It expired with his son 
in 1688 ; and in 1696 Arnold Joost van Keppel 
(1669-1718), a devoted follower of William 
lli, was made Earl of Albemarle. Among 
his descendants have been William, second 
earl (1732-54), soldier and diplomatist; 
George, third carl (1724-72), who captured 
Havana ; and George Thomas Keppel, sixth 
earl (1799-1891), who fought at Waterloo, 
and rose to be a general in 1874. Of several 
works by him, the most interesting is F(fly 
Yean of My Life (1876). 

ALBENJZ, Isaac, al-bay'neeth (1860-1909), 
bom at Camprodon, Catalonia, studied under 
Liszt, and became a brilliant pianist and 
prolific composer, especially of picturesque 
works for the piano based on Spanish folk 
music. Hq also wrote several operas. 


ALBERONl, Giulio (1664-1752), cardinal and 
statesman, was born at Firenzuola, near 
Piacenza, May 21. The son of a poor vine- 
dresser, he accompanied the Due de VendOme, 
as secretary, to France and Spain. In 1713 
the Duke of Parma employed him as his agent 
in Madrid; and quickly gaining the favour 
of Philip V, in 1714 he became prime minister 
of Spain, and in 1717 was made a cardinal. 
His internal administration was liberal and 
wise, and he did much to develop the resour- 
ces of Spain, while he remodelled the army 
and fleet, and increased the foreign commerce. 
To gratify the queen, he suddenly invaded 
Sardinia, in violation of the Peace of Utrecht 
— an unexpected audacity that made England, 
France. Austria, and Holland fqrm, in 1719, 
the * Quadruple Alliance *. But Alberoni was 
not dismayed, even when the Sp;mish fleet in 
the Mediterranean was destroyed by an 
English one. He patronised the Pretender to 
annoy England, and the French Protestants 
to annoy Louis. He sought to finite Peter 
of Russia and Charles XI 1 with him, to 
plunge Austria into a war with the l urks, to 
stir up an insurrection in Hungary, and to 
bring about the downfall of the Regent in 
France. But Philip lost courage, and con- 
cluded a treaty, its chief condition the dismis- 
sal of the cardinal. He was ordered to leave 
Spain without delay, and fled to a monastepr 
at Bologna. On the death of the pope in 
1721, he repaired to Rome, and took part in 
the election of Innocent XllJ, who, like his 
two successors, befriended the great exile. 
Alberoni, however, soon retired to Piacenza, 
where he died June 16, 1752. See Italian 
Life by Bersani (1862). 

ALB£RT(1819-61), Prince Consort of England, 
was born at the Schloss Rosenau, near 
Coburg, on August 28, 1819, the youngest 
son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, by 
his marriage with Louisa, daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. Studious 
and preternaturall)^ earnest, the Prince's 
period of tutelage in Brussels and Bonn did 
not serve entirely to eradicate the provincial- 
ism bred of an early life spent in a penurious 
petty German Court; while it is questionable 
if he ever fully apprehended the unabashed 
opportunism underlying the high principles 
propounded by his political mentor, Baron 
Stockmar. Handsome and of knightly mien, 
he was a willing party to Leopold of Belgium’s 
plan for his marriage to an infatuated Queen 
Victoria, whom be wed in the February of 
1840. He was granted the rank of Consort in 
1842 and that of Prince Consort in 1857. 
Ministerial distrust and public misgiving 
combined to obstruct his interference in 
politics, although his counsel, percolating 
throujsh to the Obinet, was— save on the 
question of Germany's future status in 
Europe— invariably found to be temperate 
and sometimes singularly far-sighted. l*he 
Prince developed a congenial sphere of self- 
expression in the encouragment of the arts 
and in the promotion of social and industrial 
reforms. It was largely due^4o his initiative 
that the Great Exhibition of 1851 took 
practical form. He died at Windsor Castle 
on December 14, 1861. See the Life by Sir 
Theodore Martin (5 vols. 1875-80), Vitzhum’s 
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Reminiscences (trans. 1887), the Panmure 
Papers (2 vols.), and works by Chancellor 
Bolitho (1932), Fulford (1949) and Eyck 
(1959). 

ALBERT, Ger. Albrecht, al'breKUt, the name 
of 5 Dukes of Austria of whom the following 
deserve mention, having become kings of 
Germany: 

Albert I (c. 1250-1308), was crowned 
German king at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1298. He 
ruled with vigour and success, and reduced 
his unruly nobles to obedience; but was 
murdered while crossing the Reuss in a boat, 
by his own nephew, John, whose claim to the 
duchy of Swabia he had refused. 

Albert II (1397-1439), succeeded as Duke 
in 1 404, became king of Hungary and Bohemia 
in 1438, and died of dysentery while fighting 
the Turks. He was the first of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

ALBERT, Ger. Albrecht, called the Pious 
(1559-1621), Archduke of Austria, was the 
third son of the Emperor Maximilian II. 
Brought up at the Spanish court, in 1577 he 
was made cardinal, in 1584 Archbishop of 
Toledo, and during 1594-96 was viceroy of 
Portugal. He was next appointed Stadt- 
holder of the Netherlands, where he displayed 
a moderation unwonted among the proud 
proconsuls of Spain. He relinquished his 
orders, and in 1598 married the infanta 
Isabella. In 1599 he was defeated by Maurice 
of Nassau, and in 1609 made a twelve years* 
truce with him. 

ALBERT, Ger. Albrecht (1817-95), Archduke 
of Austria, son of the Archduke Charles, 
fought under Radetzky in 1849, and as field- 
marshal commanded in Italv at Custozza, &c., 
in 1866. He reorganized the Austrian army, 
and wrote on military subjects. Sec Life by 
C. von Dunckcr (Vienna, 1897). 

ALBERT I (1875-1934), king of the Belgians, 
succeeded his uncle, Lipoid 11, in 1909. His 
bearing when liis kingdom was in German 
hands (1914-18) and in subsequent restoration 
was much admired. He was killed by a fall 
in the Ardennes. 

ALBERT, called the Bear (1100-70), Count of 
B^llenstfidt from 1123, and founder of the 
House of Ascania which ruled in Brandenburg 
for two hundred years. In 1 134, in return for 
service in Italy, Albert was invested by the 
Emperor with extensive lands between the 
Elbe and the Oder. Brandenburg itself was 
left to Albert by a treaty made in 1 140 with 
the Count Pribislav. 

ALBERT, called Alcibiades (1522-57). Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, Prince of Kulmbach- 
Bayreuth, was born, a Hohcnzollem, at 
Ansbach. He was a restless military adven- 
turer with no constant allegiance. In 1543, 
although a Protestant, he allied himself to 
Charles V against France, but by the Treaty 
of Chambord in 1552 conspired with the 
French to overthrow the Empmr, Defeated 
in a territorial claim, in 1554 he fled to 
France, where he died. 

ALBERT HI, called Achilles (1414-86). 
Elector of Brandenburg from 1470-86, was 
third son of Frederick 1. In 1440 he inherited 
AnsbacJi from bis father and in 1470 suc- 
ceeded bis brother, who had abdicated. His 
most important legacy to Brandenburg was 


the Dispositio Achillea of 1473, which estab- 
lished the rule of primogeniture, so that when 
he died Brandenburg stayed undivided. 
ALBERT (1490-1568), first Duke of Prussia, 
last grand-master of the Teutonic Order, 
was a younger son of the Margrave of Ans- 
bach. Elected grand-master in 1511, he 
embraced the Reformation, and, by Luther’s 
advice, declared himself secular Duke of 
Prussia. 

ALBERT, called the Bold (1443-1500), Duke of 
Saxony. The son of Frederick the (jentle, he 
was joint ruler with his brother Ernest from 
1464 until 1485 when, by the Treaty of 
Leipzig, they divided their inheritance 
between them. The two branches of the 
Wettin family then became known as the 
Albcrtine and Ernestine lines. 

ALBERT, al-bayr, (1) Eugen Francis Charles d* 
(1864-1932), pianist and composer, born at 
Glasgow, the son of a French musician, 
studied at London and abroad, composed 
operas (Tiefland^ &c.), a suite, a symphony, 
many songs, and much music for the piano. 

(2) aVberu Heinrich (1604-51), German 
composer, born at Lobenstein, did much to 
develop the lied as we know it, composed 
many airs, songs, chorals, and hymn-tunes. 
He studied at Leipzig, and became organist 
in Konigsberg, where he died. 

ALBERTI, (1) Domenico (c. 1710-40), Italian 
composer, born in Venice. His work is 
almost entirely forgotten, but he is remem- 
bered as the inventor of the ‘ Alberti Bass ’, 
common in 18th-century keyboard music, 
in which accompanying chords are split up 
into figurations based upon each chord*s 
lowest note. 

(2) Leon Battista (1404-72), Italian archi- 
tect, born at Genoa, one of the most brilliant 
figures of the Renaissance, worked in Florence 
from 1428 and died at Rome. Influenced by 
Vitruvius, he wrote Dc Re Aedificatoria (10 
vols. 1485), which stimulated interest in 
antique Roman architecture, and his own 
designs, which include the churches of S. 
Francesco at Rimini and S. Maria Novella at 
Florence, are among the best examples of the 
pure classical style. He was skilled also as 
musician, painter, poet, and philosopher. 
See study by W. Flemming (1916) and A. 
Stokes, Art and Science (1949). 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Count of BoUstiidt 
(11 93 7-1280), the Doctar Universalis^ canon- 
ized in 1931, was born at Lauingen, studied 
at Padua, and, entering the newly-founded 
Dominican order, taught in the schools of 
Hildesheim, Ratisbon, and Cologne, where 
Thomas Aquinas was his pupil. In 1245-54 
he lectured at Pahs, in 1254 became provincial 
of the Dominicans in Germany, and in 1260 
was named Bishop of Ratisbon. But in 1262 
he retired to his convent at Cologne to devote 
himself to literary pursuits, and there he died 
in 1280. Of his works (1651 ; 189(W9) the 
most notable are the Summa TheolagUte and 
the Summa de Creaturis* Albertus Welled 
all his contemporaries in the wideness of his 
learning, and in legend appears as a magician. 
He was to the best of his ability a faithful 
follower of Aristotle as presented by Jewish, 
Arabiaiti and western commentators, and did 
more than any one to bring about that union 
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of theology and Aristoielianism which is the 
basis of scholasticism. See works by Sighart 
(1857; trans. 1876), Wilms (1929; trans. 
1933) and S. M. Albert (1948). 

ALBIKER, Karl, aVbi-^ker (1878- ). Ger- 

man sculptor, born at Uhlingen. He studied 
at Karlsruhe, and shows the influence of 
Rodin and classical sculpture. 

ALBINONI, Tommaso (1674-1745), Italian 
composer, born at Venice, wrote 48 operas, 
and a number of concertos which have been 
revived in recent times. 

ALBOIN (ruled 561-574), king of the 
Lombards (in Pannonia), fought against the 
Ostrogoths, and slew Kunimond, king of the 
Oepidae, with his own hand (566), marrying 
his daughter Rosamond. In 568 he invaded 
Italy, subdued it to the Tiber, and fixed his 
residence at Pavia. He was a just ruler; but 
at a feast at Verona he made his queen drink 
from her father’s skull, and she incited her 
paramour to murder him (574). 

ALBONl, Marietta (1826-94), Italian con- 
tralto opera-singer, was born at Citt^i di 
Gastello in Umbria, and died near Versailles. 
ALBORNOZ, Gil Alvarez Carillo (1300-67), 
Spanish prelate, born at Cuenca, became 
Archbishop of Toledo, but fought against the 
Moors, and was dubbed a knight. For 
denouncing Peter the Cruel, he had to flee to 
Pope Clement VI at Avignon, who made him 
a cardinal; and he died at Viterbo, papal 
legate to Bologna. 

ALBRECHT. See Albert. 
ALBRECIITSBERGER, Johann Georg 
aVbrevMts- (1736-1809), Austrian composer 
and writer on musical theory, born at 
Klosterneuburg, was court organist at Vienna. 
Hummel and Beethoven were his pupils. 
ALBRET, Jeanne d’. See Jeanne. 
ALBUMAZAR, properly Abu-Mashar, ab 
byoo-maz'er (805-885), Arab astronomer, was 
born at Balkh. He spent much of his life 
in Baghdad, and died at Wasid. Despite his 
fantastic theories as to the beginning and end 
of the world, he did valuable work on the 
nature of tides. He was the subject of 
VAstrologo, a play revived by Dryden in 1748 
under the title Albumazar. 

ALBUQUERQUE, Alfonso d\ ai-boo-kerkay 
(1453-1515), called ‘the Great’, Portuguese 
viceroy of the Indies, was born near Lisbon. 
Appointed viceroy of the new possessions in 
India, he landed on the Malabar coast in 
1503, and conquered Goa, which he made the 
seat of the Portuguese government, besides 
Ceylon, the Sunda Isles, Malacca, and (in 
1515) the island of Ormuz. He was active, 
far*sccing, wise, humane, and equitable; but 
throu^ his enemies at court he was super- 
seded in his office— a blow that gave a severe 
shock to his shattered health. A few days 
after, he died at sea near Goa. His Commen- 
taries were translated by Birch for the Hakluyt 
Soc. (4 vols. 1875-84). See Lives by Morse 
Stephens (1891), Prestage (1929). 
AJLBUZ^ANl , or Abal-Wstfa (940-998), Persian 
^ pioneer of trigonometry. 
ALCAEUS, one of the greatest Greek lyric 
poets, flourished in Mitylcne about 600 b.c. 
He was the inventor of Alcaic verse, which 
Horace, the happiest of his imitators, trans- 
planted into the Latin language. Of the ten 


books of Alcaeus’s odes, only fragments 
remain. See Page, Sappho and Alcaeus 
(1955). 

ALCAMENES, al-kam' en-eez (ft. 420 B.c.), 
Greek sculptor, the pupil and rival of Phidias 
(q.v.). A Roman copy of his Aphrodite is in 
the Louvre. See a book by Sir C. Walston. 
ALCESTER, Frederick Beauchamp Paget 
Seymour, 1st Baron, awVstir{\ 821-95), British 
admiral, was educated at Eton, entered the 
navy in 1834, served in Burma, in the Baltic 
against Russia, and in New Zealand, and 
received his peerage for the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882. 

ALCIBIADES, al-si-bi'a-deez (c. 450 B.c.- 
404 B.C.), Athenian statesman, born at 
Athens, lost his father, Clinias, in the battle 
of Coronea (447), and so was brought up in 
the house of his kinsman Pericles. Socrates 
gained great influence over him, but was 
unable to restrain his love of magnificence 
and dissipation, especially after his marriage 
to the wealthy Hipparcte. He first bore arms 
in the expedition against Potidaea (432 B.c.), 
but took no part in political matters till after 
the death of the demagogue Cleon, when, 
jealous of Nicias, he persuaded the Athenians 
to ally themselves with Argos, Elis, and 
Mantineat420) against Sparta. It was at his 
suggestion that, in 415, they engaged in the 
Sicilian expedition, of which he was a com- 
mander. But while preparations were mak- 
ing. one night all the statues of Hermes in 
Athens were mutilated. Alcibiadcs' enemies 
threw on him the blame of this sacrilege, and 
after he had set sail, he was recalled to stand 
his trial. Passing lo Lacedaemon, and con- 
forming to Spartan manners, he induced the 
Lacedaemonians to send assistance to 
Syracuse, lo form an alliance with Persia, and 
to encourage Ionia and the islands, whither 
he now went, to revolt against Athens. But 
the not unjust suspicions of Agis and other 
Spartans led him to flee to Tissaphcrncs. the 
Persian satrap, to whom he soon became 
indispensable. And now he began to plot 
the overthrow of democracy in Athens, and 
secured Persian support for the oligarchical 
council established in 411. which did not, 
however, recall him. Thereupon he look the 
command of the Athenian (democratic) army 
at Samos, and during the next four scars 
defeated the Spartans at Cynossema, Abydos, 
and Cyzicus, recovered Chalccdon and 
Byzantium, and restored to the Athenians the 
dominion of the sea. He then returned home 
(407) and was enthusiastically received, but, 
failing in an expedition to Asia, he was super- 
seded (406) and went into exile in the Thracian 
Cbersoncsus. Emerging after the great 
Spartan victory at Aegospotami, he made for 
the Persian court, but by procurement of the 
Spartans, who knew be was seeking Persian 
help for the Athenians against them, his 
house was fired and he was assassinated (404). 
Sec Lives by E. F, Benson (1928) and J. 
Haizfcld (1940). 

AIJCIPHRON (fl. A.D. 180), Greek writer of 
118 imaginary letters from ordinary people 
(farmers, fishermen, &c.) affording glimpses 
into everyday life in the 4th century b.c. Sec 
trMsIaiipn by Wright (1923). 

ALCMAEON, alk-mee^on (fl. $20 B.c.), Greek 
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physician and philosopher of Croton, south- 
ern Italy, true discoverer of the Eustachian 
tubes and pioneer of embryology, held that 
health was a condition in which opposite 
sensible properties cancelled each other out. 
He recognized the importance of experiment 
and formulated a medical theory, from which 
an empirical theory of knowledge was derived. 
Burnet described him as ' the founder of 
empirical psychology *. See Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy (4th. ed. 1952). 

ALCMAN (fl. 620 B.c.), Greek poet, was born 
at Sardis, in Lydia, but lived, first as a slave, 
and afterwards as a freedman, in Sparta. 
The first to write erotic poetry, he composed 
in the Doric dialect Parthenia, or songs sung 
by choruses of virgins, bridal-hymns, and 
verses in praise of love and wine. Of his 
scanty fragments, which arc given in Bergk's 
Poetae Lyrici, the most important is a 
discovered on an Egyptian papyrus 
at Paris in 1855. 

ALCOCK, (1) Sir John William <1892>1919; 
kt. 1919), English airman, born at Manches- 
ter, on June 14, 1919, with Arthur Whitten 
Brown, first flew the Atlantic (Newfoundland 
to Ireland) in a Vickers-Vimy machine. He 
died of injuries received in an aeroplane 
accident. Sec a book by G. Wallace (1955). 

(2) Sir Rutherford ( 1809^97), British diplo- 
mat, born in London, studied medicine there 
at King’s College, and was consul and British 
minister in China and Japan. He wrote The 
Capital of the Tycoon (186.1), Art in Japan 
(1878), Ac. 

ALCOrr. (1) Amos Bronson (1799-1888), 
American educationist, father of (2), born 
near Wolcott, Conn., having failed to make a 
living as a pedlar, started a school run on 
‘ advanced ’ lines with no more success, then 
established a vegetarian co-operative farming 
community which also ran at a loss. His 
ideas on education, however, wxrc brilliant 
and ahead of his time, and in 1859 he became 
superintendent of the Concord schools. An 
ardent transcendcnialist. he established the 
Concord School of Philosophy and Literature 
in 1879. See Life by Shepard (1938). 

(2) Ixiuisa May (1832-88), American 
children's writer, daughter of (1), was born at 
Germantowm, Philadelphia, and died at 
Concord. \h:r Little Women 69), 
f ash toned Girl (1870), Little \ien (1871) and 
Jo's Bovs (1886), have charmed generations 
of children and arc firmly established among 
the classics. See her Life, Letters, and Jour- 
nah, cd. Cheney (1889) and Life by K. Antony 
(1938). 

ALCOVER, Joan, al-ko-ver' (1854-1926), 
Spanish poet, was born and died at Pulma, 
Majorca. Although his first writings were in 
the Castilian language, he « chiefly known as 
a poet in Catalan. He presided over a 
literary' salon in Majorca, where he was 
known as a precise literary critic and brilliant 
talker. His poetry reflects the tragedy of his 
private life (ne lost his wife and four children 
in rapid succession) and a deep feeling for his 
native landscape. He published Poesias 
(1887), Metereosiimh PoitttesBiblicsim9), 
ALC'UiN, originally Ealhwine, or Albinas 
(735-804), the adviser of Charlemagne,^ was 
born at York and educated at the cloister- 
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school, of which in 778 he became master. In 
781, returning from Rome, he met Charle- 
magne at Parma, and on his invitation 
attached himself to the court at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Here he devoted himself first to 
the education of the royal family itself, and 
through his influence the court became a 
school of culture for the hitherto almost 
barbarous Frankish empire. In 796 he 
settled at Tours as abbot; and the school 
here soon became one of the most important 
In the empire. Till his death he still corre- 
sponded constantly with Charlemagne. His 
works comprise poems; works on grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectics; theological and 
ethical treatises; lives of several saints; and 
over two hundred letters. See monographs 
by Werner (1881), West (1892), Gaskoin 
(!9<)4), Wilmot-Buxton (1922), and Duckett 
(1951). 

ALDHELM, or Ealdhelm, St (c. 640-709), 
educated at Malmesbury and Canterbury, 
became abbot of Malmesbury about 673, 
Bishop of Sherborne in 705. A skilled archi- 
tect, he built a little church sti Upstanding 
(some say) at Bradford-on-Avon; a great 
scholar, he wrote Latin treatises, letters, and 
verses, besides English poems that have 
perished. See Life by G. F. Browne (1903), 
and his works in Giles’s Patres Eccles. Angl. 
(1844). 

AI.DINGTON, Richard, awliT- (1892- ), 

English poet, novelist, editor, and biographer, 
born in Hampshire. He was educated at 
London University, and, him.sclf an imagist, 
in 1913 became editor of Egoist, the periodical 
of the imagist school. The first World War, 
in w'hich he served, left him broken in health 
and with a great deal of resentment, seen 
especially in his novel. Death of a Hero (1929). 
As well as other novels, he published several 
volumes of poetry, including A Fool T the 
Forest (1925) and /I Dream in the Luxembourg 
(1930). At the beginning of World War 
II he went to America, where he published 
his Poetry of the English-Speaking World 
(1941) and many biographies, including 
Wellington awarded James Tail Black 

memorial prize), a study of D. H. Lawrence 
(1950), the controversial Lawrence of Arabia 
(1955), and a study of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(1957). He married Hilda Doolittle, also a 
poet, in 1913, and they were divorced in 1937. 
See his autobiographical Life for Life's Sake 
(1940). 

ALDOBRANDINI, a noble Florentine family; 

(1) Cinzio (1551-1610), cardinal and art 
patron, owner of the famous antique Roman 
frescoes named after him. 

(2) Ippolito (1536-1621), became Pope 
Clement VllI (q>v.). 

(3) Silvestro (1499-1588), law-tcachcr. 
rebelled against the Medici and opposed 
Charles V. 

ALDRED, or Eahlred, or Aired (d. 1069), 
became abbot of Tavistock (1027), Bishop of 
Worcester (1044), and Archbishop of York 
(1060). He undertook several diplomatic 
missions to the Continent, and was the first 
English bishop to visit Jerusalem (10S8). It 
has been alleged that he crowned Harold 
in 1066;' he certainly crowned William the 
Conqueror, and Rreved a faithful servant 
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to the Norman king. He was active and 
courageous, but ambitious, greedy, and self- 
seeking. Aldred died at York. 

ALDRICH, (1) Henry (1647-1710), English 
cleric, bom at Westminster, pass^ in 1662 
from Westminster School to Christ Church, 
Oxford, of which he became a canon in 1682, 
and dean in 1689. He designed the Peck- 
water Quadrangle, and wrbte the well-known 
catch, ‘ Hark, the bonny Christ Church 
Bells *; but he is less remembered as architect 
or composer, or even as an inveterate smoker, 
than as the author of the Artis Logkae 
. Cm^endiurn il69l), 

(2) Thomas Bailey (1836-1907), American 
poet and novelist, bora at Portsmouth, N.H., 
was from 1881 to 1890 editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. The Story of a Bad Boy (1 870) was 
his most successful novel. 

ALDROVANDI, Ulisse (1522-1605), Italian 
naturahst, was bom at Bologna, and educated 
there and at Padua. Imprisoned at Rome in 
1549 as a heretic, he graduated in medicine 
at the university of his native city (1553), 
occupied successively its chairs of Botany and 
Natural History, and established its Botanical 
Garden in 1567. All his studies and col- 
lections were made subservient to his great 
work on birds, insects, and mollusca (1599- 
1642). 

ALDUS MANUnUS, or Aldo Manned or 
Mauuzio (1450-1515), Venetian printer, born 
at Bassiano. after whom are named the 
Aldine editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics and of the great Italian writers that 
for about a hundred years were printed at 
Venice by himself and his successors (his son, 
Paolo Manuzio, 1512-74; and Air son, Aldus 
the younger, 1547-97). He was the first to 
print Greek books. He had beautiful founts 
of Greek type and Latin type made, and first 
used italics on a largie scale. In all 908 works 
were issued, of which the rarest and most 
, valuable are those from 1490 to 1497, the 
Virgil of 1501, and the Rhetores Craeci. See 
Horatio F. Brown’s The Venetian Printing- 
Press (1891), M. Ferrigni, Aldo Manuzio 
(Milan 1925). 

AI<.EAND£R, fiieronymus (1480-1542), Italian 
ordinal, born at Motta, reaor of Paris 
university and later Vatican librarian, but 
chiefly remembered as an opponent of Luther. 
ALEAkDI, Aleardo, Count (1812-78), Italian 
poet, who was born and died at Verona, was 
popular in his time as a writer of patriotic 
lyrics. See B. Croce, La lettera della nuova 
Italia (1940). 

ALECSANDRI. SeeAuxANDRi. 
ALEKHINE, Alexander (1892-1946), chess 
champion of the world for many years, 
was ooin in Russia, but became a French 
citizen. 

ALEMAN, Mateo (1547-1610 or 1620), a 
Spanish novdist, was bora at Seville, and 
died in Meixteo. His great wmrk » Oarmifa dSs 
Amacheam). 

Aimmmr. Sem le Rood ^,a-UM>ayr (1717- 
1783);Fta)cli philosopher and mathematkian 
born in Paris, Novemor 16, was found Uie 
w after his birth near the dmreh of St Jean- 
l^Rond, whence bis name— thd surname he 
htmself added long after. He waMhe Ulegiti- 
^pate son of Madame dec Teadn and the 


Chevalier Destouches, and was brought up 
by the wife of a poor glazier; but his father 
secured him 12(i0 francs a year. At the 
College Mazarin the boy showed his lifelong 

E assion for mathematics. On leaving college, 
e returned to his kind foster-mother, and 
ursued his favourite studies for thirty years, 
roken only by two ineffectual attempts to 
earn a living by law and medicine. In 1741 
he was admitted to the Academy of Sciences; 
in 1743 appeared his epoch-making Traits de 
dynamique. Later works were Le Cause 
ginirale des vents (1747); La Precession des 
equinoxes (1749); and Bifferents Points 
importants du systime du mqnde (1754). 
Fmerick the Great offered him the presi- 
dency of the Academy of Berlin \m 1752, but 
he declined to leave France, wh^ accepting 
a pension of 1200 francs; the mnch king 
granted him a similar sum. In 1 762 Catharine 
11 of Russia invited him, but in vain, to 
undertake the education of her son.\ D’Alem- 
bert was tenderly attached to Mademoiselle 
L’Espinasse (q.v.), with whom he , lived in 
platonic affection (1765-76), and whose death 
was a crushing blow to him. His Opuscules 
mathimatiques (8 vols. 1761-80) contain an 
immense number of memoirs; his Oeuvres 
litteraires were edited by Bidot (5 vols. 
1821), and his Oeuvres et Correspondances 
Mdites by C. Henry (1887). For Diderot’s 
great Encyclopedie he wrote the famous 
Discours prefiminaire, a noble tribute to 
literature and philosophy. Besides numerous 
articles in the Encyclopedie (the mathematical 
portion of which he edited), he published 
books on philosophy, literary criticism, the 
theory of music, and a treatise Sur la destruc- 
tion des Jesuites ( 1 765). He became secretaiy 
to the Academy in 1772, and wrote lives of all 
the members deceased since 1700. See Life 
by Bertrand (Par. 1889). 

ALENCON, a-ld-sdt title of a ducal family, a 
branch of the house of Valois, representatives 
of which fell at Crecy and Agincourt, and 
held high command at Pavia. Subsequently 
the title was given to a brother of Charles IX, 
who fought against the Huguenots, to the 
grandson of Louis XIV, to a brother of 
Louis XIV, and to a grandson of Louis- 
Philim. 

AL^^S, Atexandcr (1500-65), Scottish 
reformer, was born in ^inburgn, April 23, 
studied at St Andrews, and became a canon 
there. Won over to the Reformation, he had 
to flee to the Continent (1532), and, settlmg 
at Wittenberg, signed the Augsburg Ck>o- 
fession, and-taineathe friendship^of Melanch- 
thon. In 1535 be came over to England, was 
well received by Cranmer and Cromwell, and 
lectured for a timeoti theok^at Cambndae; 
but the persecuting * Six Artides ’ compelled 
him to return to Germany. He was succes- 
sively aimointed to a theologtcal chair in the 
uaivemttes of FrankAirt-on-the-Oder and 
tiupidjL where tie died March 17, 1565. 
AL]@sl« CtlrezzD (15(3^72), ttdian archi- 
tect, bora at Perugia. After studying ancient 
architecture, he gained a European reputation 
^ hk designs for palaces and churches at 
Genoa and ^fsewhere* He was a pupfl of 
Capondi and a frted of MichelanfSo. See 
Rom’s pi Gah^go Afestd metiwrte (1873). 
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ALEXANDER. The name of three kings of 
Scotland. 

Alexander I (c, 1078-1124), the fourth son 
of Malcolm Canmore. in 1 107 succeeded his 
brother, Edgar, only however to that part of 
the kingdom north of the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde (see David 1). He married Sibylla, a 
natural daughter of Henry I of England; 
initiated a diocesan episcopate; and about 
1115 had to quell an insurrection of the 
northern clans. 

Alexander R (1198-1249), born at Had- 
dington, succeeded his father, William the 
Lion, in 1 2 14. He early displayed that wisdom 
and strength of character, in virtue of which 
be holds so high a place In history among 
Scottish kings. His entering into a league 
with the English barons against King John 
drew down upon him and his kingdom the 
papal excommunication; but two years later 
the ban was removed, and the liberties of the 
Scottish Church were even confirmed. Dn 
Henry IlFs accession to the English throne, 
Alexander brought the feuds of the two 
nations to a temporary close by a treaty of 
peace (1217), in accordance with which he 
married Henry's eldest sister, the Princess 
Joan (1221). The alliance thus established 
was broken after her death without issue 
(1238), and the second marriage of Alexander 
with the daughter of a noble of France. In 
1244 Henry marched against Scotland, to 
compel Alexander's homage; but a peace 
was concluded without an appeal to arms. 
White engaged in an expedition to wrest the 
Hebrides from Norway, Alexander died of 
fever on Kerrera, near Oban. 

Alexander III (1241-86), in 1249 succeeded 
his father, Alexander II, and in 1251 married 
the Princess Margaret (1240-75), eldest 
daughter of Henry 111 of Engjand. Very 
shortly after he had come of ape, his energies 
were summoned to defend his kingdom against 
the formidable invasion of Haco, king of 
Norway (1263), whose utter rout at Largs 
secured to Alexander the allegiance both of 
the Hebrides and of the Isle of Man. The 
alliance between Scotland and Norway was 
strengthened in 1282 by King Eric's marriage 
to Alexander's only daughter, Margaret 
(1261-83); the untimely death of their infant 
daughter, Margaret, commonly designated the 
Maid of Norway, on her way to take pos- 
session of her throne, was the occasion of 
many calamities to Scotland. During the 
concluding years of Alexander's reign, the 
kinjgdom enjoyed a peace and prosperity 
which it did not taste again for many genera- 
tions. His only surviving son died without 
issue in 1284; and next year Alexander 
contracted a second marriags with Jolcta, 
daughter of the Count de Dreux. The horns 
of the nation %ere soon after clouded by nis 
untimely death. Riding on a dark night 
between Burntisland and Kinghom, he Ml 
with his horse, and was killed on the spot, 
March 12, 1286, A monument (1887) marks 
the scene of his death. 

AL£XAI«D8S. the ntme of tbrae emperon of 
Russia. 

Alexander I <1777-1825}. was bom at St 
Petershorg, December 23. Educated .on 
Rouaseaoetque principles, in J793 h^mamed 


Elizabeth of Baden, and in 1801 succeeded 
his father, the murdered Emperor Paul. 
Many reforms were at once initiated, as to 
education, serfdom, press-censorship, and the 
administration generally. In 1805, joining 
the coalition against Napoleon, he was 
present at the battle of Austerlitz, where the 
allied armies of Austria and Russia were 
defeated, and retittd with the remains of 
his forces into Russia. Next year be came 
forward as the ally of Prussia, but in 1807, 
after the battles of Eylau and Friedland, he 
was obliged to conclude the peace of Tilsit. 
In 1808 he declared war on England, ami, 
attacking her ally Sweden, wrested therefrom 
the province of Finland. In the war of , 
France against Austria in 1809, he took only a 
lukewarm part; against Turkey he renewed 
hostilities, which were continued till the peace 
of Bucharest in 1812. The unnatural alliance 
of Alexander with France could not, however, 
be maintained; and though he was not with 
his troops during the French invasion of 
Russia (1812), he took an active part hi the 
great struggles of 1813 and 1814. At the 
occupation of Paris after the downfall of 
Napoleon in 1814, Alexander was the central 
figure, and he was received with equal 
enthusiasm in London. At the Congress of 
Vienna he laid claim to Poland, but promised 
to confer on it a constitution. On Napoleon's 
return from Elba, Alexander urged the 
energetic renewal of the war; yet on this 
occasion, too, France owed much to his 
generosity. At Paris he had met Madame de 
Krudener (q.v.), who gave a new direction to 
his mind, and his French ideas gave place to a 
decided pietism, with sympathies for Protes- 
tant and English ways of thinking. The most 
important political outcome of this period was 
the Holy Alliance, founded by Alexander, and 
accepted by all the Christian powers of 
Europe, except Britain. Many causes con- 
tributed to force him into a reactionary 
course, especially the influence of Mettemich; 
and the revolt m Greece brought his policy 
into complete opposition to the deepest 
sympathies of the nation. The death of his 
only and much-loved natural daughter, the 
terrible inundation of St Petersburg in 1824, 
and a Russo-Polish consoiracy against the 
house of RomanofiV oontriouted to break the 
heart of the emperor, who died at Taganrog, 
December 1, 1825. See Rambaud's Histoire 
de h JRussie (Parts 1879; Eng. trans. 1879), 
Sutheriand-Edwards Tke Bomanoffs (1890), 
and Clarence Ford's Madame de Krudener 
(1893). 

Alexandisr n (1818-81), was born at St 
Petersburg, April 29. He was carefully 
educated by his father. Nidbolas L but was 
subjected to such a life of manoeuvring, 
reviewing, and military parade, as at last, 
irdured hts health. He then travelled thrqueh 
Germany to recruit his enemies, and 
1841 married the Princess Marie <18244ni), 
daughter of the Grand-duke of Hesse., ^ He 
suo^eded to the throne. March 2, 1855, a 
year betoie the end of the Crimean war. 
grand adiievement of his reign, which was in 
great measure his own <ieed, was the emand- 
pation of , the wemh in 1861. Legal and 
mun^^ refimos fdlowed; and m 186$ 
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Alexander established elective representative 
assemblies in the provinces. He resisted 
strenuously all foreign interference with 
Polish affairs during the insurrection of 1863, 
which was suppressed with great severity. 
During his reign, the Russian empire was 
widely extended in the Caucasus and in 
Central Asia. In the Franco-German war of 
1870-71, Alexander maintained a sympathetic 
attitude towards Germany, a policy which 
was continued in subsequent alliances both 
with that country and Austria. In 1874 his 
only daughter Marie married the Duke of 
Edinburgh (from 1893 Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha). The tsar shared the national 
sympathy with the Slavonic races under 
Turkish rule, and took the held with the army 
during the victorious war between Russia and 
Turkey in 1877-78. But the most remarkable 
feature of the second half of his reign was the 
struggle with the Nihilists. Like his uncle, 
Alexander I, he was personally a liberal 
monarch, but his government repressed the 
revolutionists severely, and they sought 
vengeance by attacking the tsar and his 
officers. On March 13, 1881, he was injured 
by a bomb thrown at him near his palace, and 
died a few hours after. See works by Lafert6 
(1882), Pal6ologue (trans. 1926). 

Alexander III (1845-94), born March 10, in 
1866 married the Princess Marie Dagmar of 
Denmark (1847-1928; as Dowager Empress 
she escaped from Russia to England in May 
1919). After the death of his father, Alexan- 
der II, through fear of assassination he shut 
himself up in his palace at Gatschina, but was 
crowned m 1883 with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence at Moscow. During his reign, Russia 
steadily pursued her policy of conquest, and 
of the consolidation of her dominions, the 
subjugation of the Turkomans m Central 
Asia being completed by the fall of Merv. In 
1885 hostilities with Britain, with regard to 
the defining of the frontier between the 
Russian territories and Afghanistan, for a 
time seemed imminent ; as regards European 
affairs, he appeared inclined to break away 
from the triple alliance between Russia* 
Germany, and Austria, and to look rather 
to France. From 1887 there were repeated 
attempts by the revolutionary party on the 
life of the emperor, who died, however, 
at Livadia. November 1, 1894, and was 
succeed^ by his son Nicholas fl (q.v.). 

See a Life by Charles Lowe (1894), and a 
work by Samson-HimmelsUcrna (Eng. trans. 

1 893)# 

ALEXANDER, the name of eight popes, of 
which the followmg arc noteworthy: 

1061-73), bom in Baggio, undertook reforms 
and crapaigned against immorality and 
cormption in the church. He was a founder 
of PatoJne party, which opposed the 
marriage of priesU. uic 

Bnidhiem (pope 
, Siena, taught law at 
j^loma, became adviser to Adrian IV. After 
his elation as pope he was engaa^ in a 

who refbi^ to fcoognize him and set uo 
antipopcs, until dsfeateoai^ compelled to 
•ign the Treaty of Venice Him 
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also involved in the quarrel between Henry 11 
M England and Becket. 

Alexander VI, Rodrigo Borgia (1431-1503), 
born at Jdtiva in Spain. The beautiful Rosa 
Vanozza bore him Caesar, Lucretia, and other 
children. In 1455 he was made a cardinal by 
his uncle, Calixtus 111, and in 1492, on the 
death of Innocent VllI, was elevated to the 
papal chair, which he had previously secured 
by flagrant bribery. The tong absence of the 
popes from Italy had weakernm their author- 
ity and curtailed their revenues. To compen- 
sate for this loss, Alexander endeavoured to 
break the power of the Italian pfinces, and to 
appropriate their possessions for the benefit 
of his own family, employing the most 
execrable means to gain this end. He died 
August 18, 1503, most likely df fever, but 
there is some evidence for the tradition that 
he was accidentally poisoned by wine intended 
for Cardinal da Corneio, his host. He 
apportioned the New World between Spain 
and Portugal; whilst under his pontifleate 
the censorship of books was introduced, and 
Savonarola was executed as a heretic. Sec 
Bishop Creighton's History of the Papacy, 
vols. it and iii (1882-87), and books bv 
Mathew (1912), Portigliotti (trans. Mialf. 
1928). 

ALEXANDER, (1) Albert Victor* 1st Vtscoont 
Alexander of Hiilsborough (1885* ), 

English labour politician, Dorn at Weston- 
super-Mare, the son of an engineer, first 
entered parliament as Co-oncrative member 
for the Hillsborough division of She^ickl 
in 1922, becoming In 1924 parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Trade. He was 
three times first lord of the Admiralty (1929 
1931), (1940-45) and (1945 46). and m the 
Labour government (1947-50) he was 
niinister of defence. Created viscount in 
1950, he became in 1955 leader of the Labour 
peers in the Hou.se of Lords. 

<2 1 Archibald (1772 1851), American Pres- 
byterian preacher and theologian, born rn 
yirp;inia, was professor at Prmceicm Ihco- 
mgical Seminary, as were also his sons James 
Waddell Akxaiider (1804-59), a noted 

^‘?**»* A4iltawi AincMrfer 
(1809-60), dtsunguisbed as preacher, linguist 
and exegetc. 

1895). Irish poet and hymn-writer, wife of 19). 
tarn in jpiHinty Wicklow. She published her 
Verses for Holy Seasons in I84ft. and two 

SiJiM. Jiff 

which included the welt known • All Ihiitt* 
and bMatlAil ‘ Once in Royal DaviA 

(4) sir George f}8S&-t918). actor, boin at 
1879 “*^?*^ ^ “I Nottiiwham in 

Secoim Mrs Tanaperey, Pristmer 

^ »n. e.VmS^ 

(5) % Harold RttMft LotdMe Cawaa 

.&rtiCtaHw3!rlf 

aHPz. J* soldier, was hotn at 

«bd was oducai^ at 
Harrow and Sandhurst In World War 1 ht 
a baitailon on tha wUtoro 

WM » and naiMd numv 


:y Of Vduice ( 11771 . -hTw;; 
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was general staff officer, Northern Com- Alexander was Murdered with his mother, 
mand, and in 1935 served on the North-West not far from Mainz. 

Frontier. In 1940 1 ms was the last officer out ALEXANDER TlflE GREAT (356 B.C.-323 
of Dunkirk: later as 0*0,C. Southern a.c.). King of Macedonia, son of Philip of 
Command he originated battle-training Macedon and Olympias, daughter of Neo- 
sctiools. In 1942 he was G.O.C. Burma, and ptolemus of Epirus, was bom at Pella, and 
from 1942-43 C.-in-C. Middle East, his North was trained by Aristotle in every branch of 
African campaign being one of the most human learning. He was but sixteen when his 
complete victories in military history, father marched against Byzantium, and left 
Appointed field marshal on the capture of him regent in his absence; and he displayed 
Rome in June 1944, he became Supreme singular courage at the battle of Chaeronea 
Allied Commander, Mediterranean Theatre, (338 b.c.). Philip, being appointed seneralis- 
for the rest of the war. From 1946 to 1952 simo of the Greeks, was preparing for a war 
he was governor-general of Canada and with Persia, when he was assassinated (336 
from 1952 to 1954 minister of defence. He b.c.), and Alexander, not yet twenty years of 
was created a viscount in 1946, an earl in age, ascended the throne. Having crushed 
1952, and was awarded the O.M. in 1959. the rebellious Illyrians, and razed Thebes to 
See Life by N. Hiltson (1952). the ground (to prevent a coalition with 

(6) John White (1856-1915), American Athens), Alexander crossed the Hellespont in 

painter, bom at Allegheny. He was infiu- 334 b.c., and obtained a great victory over 
enced by the work of Whistler, and specialized the Persians at the river Granlcus ; whereupon 
in portraits, painting Rodin, Mark Twain, most of the cities of Asia Minor at once 
Thomas Hardy and R. L. Stevenson among opened their gates to him. At a pass near 
others. In 1874 he became an illustrator for Issus, in Cilicia, he met Darius, who had 
Harper's Magazine, He kept a studio in advantage in numbers, and utterly deviated 
Parts from 1890 to 1901, when he was mode him. The family of Darius, as welt as his 
a Chevalier of the L6gion d'Honneur. treasure, fell into the hands of the conqueror, 

(7) Samuel (1859-1938). Australian philo- who treated them with the greatest magna- 
sopher, bom at Sydney, was professor of nimity. Alexander now occupied Damascus, 
Philosophy at Mancliester 1893-1924. His and took and destroyed Tyre, after seven 
writings include Marat Order and Pragress months of incredible exertion (332 b.c.). 

Space^ Time, and Deity (1920)^ Beauty Thence he marched victoriously through 
and other farms of Value ( 1 933). Palestine. Egypt, weary of the Persian yoke, 

(8) William. See Snai.ii^G, ^at or. welcomed him as a deliverer; and there he 

(9) WlBiam( 1824-1911). Irish preacher and restored native institutions and founded 

poet, Bishop of l>erry and Raphoe from Alexandria (331 b.c.). After consulting the 

I867« Archbishop of Armagh and Primate oracle of Ammon in the Libyan Desert, he 
1896-1910, was born at tondonderry, and again set out to meet Darius, and near Arbela 

educated at Oxford. He married Cecil in 331 b.c. won another decisive victory over 


Frances Humphreys (sec (3) above) in 1850. 

(10) wAibui (1826 94), Scottish writer, 
was Mitor of the Aberdeen Free Press and 
author of the dialectal Johnny Gibb of 
Cushetneuk (1871), a series of realistic 
sketches of the remote country folk and 
places of north-eastern Scotland. 

ALEXANDER NEVSKI (12! 8-63). a Russian 
hero and saint, received his surname for his 
splendid victory over the Swedes on the 
Neva (1340). 

AIEXAN0ER of Eifletibtrg. See Battbn- 

AimANDER OF MALES (d. 1345), English 
schoobnafi, the ^ frrefraaable Doctor % origi- 
nally an eotdeitastic of Hades, Gloucester- 
shite. became a professor of Philosophy and 
Theology in Paris, and later entered the 
Franciscan order. His chief and only 
aiftheiuk work is the ponderous Sumnm 
Vnteiersao ThmAogkir, 

ALEXANDER OF tRALLFE. Greek physt- 
cwm, was bom in Tralles in Hydra about the 
middia of the 6ih tsenliify a.c*, and is best 
known to liis Tmdm Books sm Afedfefae, 

hxmhmm immm 205 - 235 ), 

Roman emperor, was the ooudn and attopind 
Rm of HiSwtolUi. «vhom he wtmoM in 
22t> Hk vktum tot imto 
haired to the imrsiy pmetorkn futfds; 
ihmtgh hklm expedRIoii (231-33L mgaii^ 
Ammm of wet duHm 


an even greater army than at Issus. Darius 
escaped on horseback. Babylon and Susa, 
the treasure-houses of the East, opened their 
gates to Alexander, who also entered in 
triumph Persepolis, the capital of Persia. 
That in a fit of drunkenness, and at the 
instigation of Thais, an Athenian courtesan, 
he set fire to Persepotis, the wonder of the 
world, and reduced it to a heap of ashes, is 
mere legend. In 329 he overthrew the 
Scythians on the banks of the laxartes; and 
next year he subdued the whole of Sogdiana. 
and married Roxana, whom he had taken 
prisoner. The murder of his foster-brother, 
CIttus, in a dnmken brawl, followed. In 
326 B.r., proceeding to the conquest of India, 
hitherto known only by name, Alexander 
crossed the Indus near to the modern Attock, 
and at the Hydaspes (Jhelum) overthrew 
Poras, afier a bloody contest, in which he lost 
hts charger Bucephalus; thence he marched 
through the Puniab establishing Greek 
colonies. Having hence foui^ his way to the 
ocean, he ordered hkarchus to sail to the 
Perrian Gulf, while he himself marched back 
through Gedrosia (Baluchistan). Of all the 
troopa which had set out with Alexander, 
little mom than a fourth part arrived with 
him in Persia (32S BX,). At Susa he married 
Stateira, the tfaughter of Darius. AtBaMon 


banqiiel* tod died etoto davf Itier. 
tody was depoilicd la a feldeit oo 
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Alexandria by Pjtolemaeus. His empire soon 
broke up, and was divided amongst his 
generals (see Ptolemy SELEuaoAE). Alex- 
ander was more than a conqueror. He 
diffused the language and civilization of 
Greece; and to him the ancient world owed 
a yast Increase of its knowledge in geography 
and natural history. 

See Cambridge Ancient History (vol. vi, 
1927), Lives by Droysen (18S5; new ed. 
1931), Karst (1929), and Tam (2 vols. 1948). 
Alexander the Great became the hero of a 
romance, which arose in Egypt about a.o. 200 
and, carried through Latin translations to the 
West,^s widely popular in the middle ages, 

^ and was worked into poetic form in French 
and German, translate into English (Scots 
probably by Barbour), Ac.; see works by 
Paul Meyer (Paris 1886), Budge (1890, Ac.), 
Hecr (1931) and J. F. C Fuller (1958). 
ALEXANDERSON, Ernst F. W. (1878> ), 

Swedi^-American electrical engineer and 
inventor was bom in Uppsala, Sweden. In 
1901 he went to the U.S.A. He invented the 
Alexanderson alternator for transoceanic 
communication; antenna structures ; radio 
receiving and transmitting systems. By 1930 
he had perfected a complete television systmn. 
He has 300 patents to his credit. 
ALEXANDRA, Queen. See Edward VIL 
ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, /yod- 
(1872-1918), Empress of Russia upon her 
marriage with Nicholas II (1894), was Princess 
of Hesse-Darmstadt and grand-daughter of 
Queen Victoria. She came under the influ- 
ence of Rasputin (q.v.), and meddled disas- 
trously in politics, being eventually imprisoned 
and shot, with her husband and children, by 
revolutionaries. See B. Parcs, Fall of the 
Russian Monarchy (1939). 

ALEXANDRA or Alecsandri, VasiUo (1821- 
. 1890), Rumanian poet and patriot, bom at 
Jassy, was educated and died in Paris. 
ALEXEI, (1) i-lek^sl, or ALEXIS, called 
MIkhailovIdi (1629-76), the second Russian 
tsar of the house of Romanoff, succeeded his 
father Michael in 1645. In his two campaigns 
against the Poles (1654-67), he took Smolensk 
and conquered almost all Lithuania. He 
also gained a part of the Ukraine; but hts 
war with Sweden (1656-58) was unfortunate. 
By his second wife he was the father of Peter 
the Great. 

(2) caUed PeCrovitcb (1690-1718), the eldest 
^ of Peter the Great, was bom at Moscow, 
Having opposed the emperor's reforms, he 
was otcludm from the succession, and escaped 
to Vienna, and thence to Naples. InduiMto 
return to Russia, Alexei was condenuied to 
death, but pardoned, only to die in lu^ii a 
fo^dg« after. His son became tsar, is 

]I» COAOtBNUS Byjan- 

mnittiw. bora at Conrauttinople, wa* 
Bwj>«or laaac Cotnnamn, 
aod m 1081 jftsw atevated by hk Midien to 

pcmtmg dotra Ibom the noith imd aortic 
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the fifffce Normans were meoadhf his westm 
provinces; and, in 1096, the mynad warriors 
of the first crusade burst hito his empire on 
their way to Palestine. His dau^ter, Anna 
Comnena (q.v.), wrote his life. See essay by 
F. Cbalanoon (Paris 1900). 

ALFARABI, sn Eastern philosopher and 
encyclopaedic writer, bora at Farab, across 
the Qxus, studied at ^Baghd^l, travelled 
widely, and died at Damascus in 950. See 
study^ Madkour (Paris 193(4). 

Aundbu, Vittorio, Cowt, ^fya/ree (1749- 
1803), Italian poet, was bom at Asti, in 
Piedmont, January 17. His education was 
very defective, but at fourteen he found 
himsdf master of a vast fortudm The chief 
interest of his ^muth was a passiph for horses, 
which he retained through lifeL The years 
1767-72 he spent in traveilmg through 
Europe, after whidi, at Turin, he devom 
himself to literary pursuits, renouncing idle- 
ness and unworthy amours. The applause 
which his first attempts received encouraged 
him to win fame as a dramatist, so at a 
mature age he began to leam Latin, and also 
to study the Tuscan dialect in Tuscany. At 
Florence in 1777 he made the acquaintance 
of the Countess of Albany (q.v.), wife of 
Prince Charles Edward; and she having 
uuitted her husband in 1780, and been 
formally separated from him in 1784, from 
that time onward the two lived together, 
chiefly in Alsace or Paris, until the Revolution 
drove them first to England, and next to 
Florence. Here Alfierl died, October 8, 1 803. 
Their ashes repose in the church of Santa 
Croce, in Florence, under a beautiful 
monument by Canova, between the tombs 
of Michelangelo and Maochiavdli. Affieri 
publiriied twenty-one tragedies, six comedies, 
and the * trameiogedia ’ Abelt^ a mixture of 
tragedy and opera. His Opere (22 vols, Pisa 
1805-15) also include an epic in four cantos, 
an autobiography (3rd ed. 1903; trans, I8()l), 
many lyrical poems, sixteen satires, Ac. See 
his Lifo by Ontofanti (1842) and Teza 
(1861), and his Letters, edited Magzatini 
G890). 

AI4FONSO, the name of five kings of Aragon, 
including; 

AKohm I, called el BatdMoir (d. 1134), 
succeeded In 1104, became involved ip a 
conflict with Castile and Lean» exeitisliig 
sovereignty over the latter by leasoit of hfi 
marriage with its queen, UrraoR. He liber- 
ated Saragossa from Moorish rule in 1118. 

Alfbnae V, caBed MbuBMuiliBflMi ie 
i3^l4|B). ^ king orSi^racMMfad k 
(iMtaM*. I, fai 14t«, and te 1442, 

i^a kmg oemutt, tUKie bbikeirim ^ of 

AtwwSO, ^naran of ate¥w» king, bf Leon 
and Cuatile inctedinf ; 

Alfem m, oaml flw Cnnt »|% 
1^^ Leon. Anurias, god 
tiB Bk dM^ fongitt owr ttdriy 
a:^ gib^ snaaM^ Vkdocin Over ^ 
Moon, oonniied C^ndm. and 
t^tonr at fc as fmtajfii and Old qndk 
Hto sent eens td ied agSu hkn^ainii tfnu 
once. 
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bpm at.Bttrfdft, nieceoded hit father, Ferdj- 
Band III, in 1252* His victdries “over the 
Moors enabled Mtn to unite Miircia with 
Castile, and ^in 1271 lie crushed an Insurrec- 
tion headed by his son FbiMp; but a second 
risiiif under another sonJSaiicho in 12S2 
depni^ him of his throne. Alfbnso was the 
founder of a Caatihan nationid literature. He 
caused thedrst general histoiy of Spain to be 
composed In CastUian, as well as a translation 
of the Old Testament to be made by Toledo 
Jews. .His code' of laws and his planetary 
ubies are famous; and he wrote several long 
poems, besides works on chemistry and 
philosophy. See study by Procter (1951). 
aIUTONSO* Fort. Atfooso. Name or six 
Portuguese IQngs of whom the following are 
nOterorthy: 

Alfonso I, or AIToiiso Henriqiies (1 1 10-85), 
earliest king of Portugal, was only two years 
old at the death of his father, Henry of 
Burgundy, conqueror and first Count of 
Portugal, so that the management of affairs 
fell to his ambittotts and dissolute mother, 
Theresa of Castile. Wresting the power from 
her in 1 128, be turned his sword against the 
Moors, defeated them at Ourique, July 25, 
1139, and prodatmed himself king on the 
held of battle. ' He took Lii^n (1147), and 
later, all Galicia, Estremadura, and Elvas. 

AlfoDso V, called Affoosoo AfHcano <1432- 
1481), was called *the African* in honour 
of hat victories over the Moors tn Algiers. 
Attempting to seize Castile and Leon, be 
was dmeated and abdicated in 1476, but was 
forced to ascend the throne again. He died 
of plague. 

Aikm» VI (1643-83). succeeded his father, 
John rv, in 1656, and in 1667 was forced to 
sunender both his crown and queen to his 
brother Pedro, 

ALPONSO* The name of two kings of Spain: 

AMm KH (1857-415), after the expulsion 
of hitmother, IsabeBa 11 (1868), was educated 
at Vieoim add in England. On the waning of 
the Cmlisi cause he was proclaimed king 
(Dec.r.||l74K and, mainly throui^ the talents 
of his minisier, Cknovas del Castillo, his 
reign of wven years was a time of relative 
pfospartty, 

AIBmmo XHl (!886-1941>, was posthumous 
son of Alfonso XII, his mother, Maria 
Cmthia of Austria, acting as reimiit until 
1902. He was deponed on the estabUdunent 
of second republic in I93S and died in 
exile, fke Ufb by R. Sencourt (1942). 
ALPORD. Henry (I8I0-71>, English divine, 
bom in London, fellow of Trtni^ CoHege, 
Cambridge (1834), Dean of Canterbury 
(18S7),;Wia1farst editor of the Contetriporafy 
PeWtfMr(l866-70}, wrote on the classics and 
pubitshim poems and hymns, including the 
favourite^'* Come ye thankful people, come 
See Ufb by hie widow <1873). 

ALFUD^ dklled the Greet <849-99), king of 
the Weat Saxons (WessexL was bom at 
Wanug^Be^hire, and in 853 was taken to 
Rome. The fifth and youngest son of Kmg 
Etheiwidf, he suoceedoa to tne crown in 871, 
on the Mth Of hia briber Bthelred. By 
that time the Denes had overrun most of 
Gngbmd the Thames. The victory 

of Aibdohm, won chkdly by Alfted's bravery. 
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just before his accession, gave only a teomor- 
ary check to their incursions into Wessex; 
andiin that same year the West Saxons fought 
eight other battles against them. After that, 
there was some respite, till early in 878, 
Otithrum, king of the Danes of East Anglia, 
suddenly burst into Wessex. Alfred couM 
make no effectual resistance, and, seeking 
reftige in the marshes of Somerset, raised a 
fort at Athelney. In May he defeated the 
Danes at Edington, Wiltshire: and by the 
peace of Wedmore, Guthmm had to receive 
baptism, and to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Alfred, who retained the countiy south of 
the Thames and most of Mercia, while ceding 
to the Danes East Anglia and the rest Of 
Mercia. In 884 Alfred sent a flee t against 
the Danes of East Anglia; in 886 he took and 
fortified London; and about the same time 
Northumbria made submission to him— thus 
be became overlord of all England. On the 
whole, he emoyed a much-needed period of 
peace, till 893, wbm a fresh swarm of Danes, 
under Hasting, invaded the country, s 'Qiey < 
were supported by their fellow-countrj^nen 
in East Anglia and Northumbria, and for 
four years gave much trouble. Alfred died 
October 26 <or 28), 899 (or 900; or 901), and 
was buried at Winchester. 

As a leader, bis great work consisted in 
repelling the Danes, who at his accession 
threateiMMi to subdue the whole country, and 
in helping towards the consolidation of 
England mto a united monarchy. It is 
ab^iutely unhistorical to regard him las 
establishing trial by jury, as having divided 
En^and into counties and hundieds« or 
as the founder of the universitv of Oxford; 
as legislator, he simply compilea or collected 
the best among the enactments of earlier 
kings. The aim of all his work was practical, 
to promote the good of his people; and 
his writings bear the same character of 
sagacious usefulness. They include transla- 
tions of Boethius* CQnsalatfon of JNUiosophy^ 
of the Histories of Bede and Orosius, and of 
the Fastaraf Core of Gregory the Great (ed. 
by Sweet 1871). See Lives by Asset (q.V.), 
Fauli (1851), Conybeare (new ed. 1914), 
Besant (1901), Harrison (1901), Plummer 
(1902), Lees (1919), Williams (1951). 

ALFRED or SeeAtuaED. 

ALGARDI, AtcMneAro (1602-54), Italian 
sculptor, bom at Bologna. Ha chief work is ^ 
a colossal rilievo, in St Peter’s, of * Pope Leo 
restiauiins Attila from marching on Rome*. 
ALGAROfn, Friuicesco (1712%), an ItaUan 
author, patronized by Frederick the Great 
and Augustus III of Poland, wrote on popular 
sconce, art, and the dassica. a 

AIGA2EL. SeeOiugAU. 

ALGER* Horatio (1834-99), American writer* 
bom at Revere, Mass., mealed at Kmvard, 
became a Unitarian mmister, and smote boys* 
adventure stories on the * poor boy makes 
good * theme* as Bfom €mm Sffy to 
0881), te. H . 

AvSAmS (c* 5NI9rl038), Arab mathe-' 
matictan, bom at Basra* mtm a work on 
Mka (hi Latin* I572)|pviiig 
Of atmospheric lethraon and leflectkm Rom 
curved saiftmes, Ha oonstractad aplmicar 
and paraboBe imman and spam; a pgrioa of. 
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hm Sfb fetgni^ madness to escape a boast he 
had made that he could prevent the flooding 
of the Nile. ^ ^ 

AU (d. 661), the first convert to Moham- 
medanism, and fourth Ichalif, was the son of 
Abu Taleb, the Prophet’s uncle. He was the 
bravest follower of the^ Prophet, whose 
daugMer Fatima he married. Made khalif 
in A.0. 6S6, in place of the murdered Othman, 
he was himseli assassinated. 

AU, (Chaudri) Mohamad (1905-^ ), Pakistani 
politician, born at Jullundur, India, was 
educated at Puidab University. In 1928 he 
left a chemistry lectureship at Islamia College, 
Lahore, for the Indian Civil Service. Four 
years later when he was made accountant- 
general of Bahawalpur State he re-established 
Its finances. In 1936 he became private 
secretary to the Indian finance minister and 
in 1945 was the first Indian ever to be 
appointed financial adviser of war and 
supply. In 1947, on the partition of India, 


Kenl^, Salopf wrote the Shtm of 
during the French Kindutlon M vm. 1833- 
1842), and its coiitiniiation to m accession of 
Louis Napoleon vols. 1852-59). Ite was 
created ,# f#OBes in |85^ . See hia Auto- 

soldier, son of (2), born in Bdbibnrgh, served 
in the Crimea, the Indian Mutihy, and the 
Ashanti expedition, and led the highland 
Brigade at Tel-el-Kebir. He wrote a treatise 
On Army Organization (1869). ’ 

ALLAN, (1) David (1744-96), Scottish 
painter, Wilkie’s forerunner, t|pm at Alloa, 
studied in Glasgow; and in^ Rome, where in 
1773 he gained the gold medal of St Lsdtie’s 
Academy. In 1777 he caihe to London, 
where he painted portraits; in 1780 he 
removed to l^inburgh, and in 1786 succeeded 
Runctman at the head of the art academy 
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Pakistan Government, in 1951 finance 
minister, and in 1955 prime minister. He 
resigned on September 8, 1956, because of 
lack of support from members of his own 

EX,....:.:,...: 

as the * brains trust * of the post-partition 
governments. 

ALI BEY (1728-73), Egyptian ruler, was a 
Caucasian slave who in 1763 rose to be chief 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, slaughtered the 
other beys in 1766, and was proclaimed sultan 
in 1768. He made himself independent of 
Turkey, and had conquered Syria and part of 
Arabia, when one of his sons-in-law raised 
an army against him tn Egypt, and defeated 
him. He died a few days after of his wounds 
or of poison. 

ALI IBN HUSEIN (1879-1935), ruler of the 
Hejaz, was bom at Mecca, the eldest son of 
King Hussein of the Hejaz, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1924 when his father was forced oflT 
the throne in the Wahabi Rebellion, but 
him$elf had to abdicate in 1925. For the rest 
oi his life he lived in exile in Baghdad. 

ALI PASHA, sumamed Arslan, ‘ the Lion ’ 
(1741-1822), ruler of Albania, after a youth 
of brigandage, murder, and warfare, was in 
1787 made pasha of Trikala, in 1788 of 
ianina, and in 1803 governor of Rumili, The 
ally successively of France and Britain, he 
deemed his power securely established, but 
in 1820 was deposed by Sultan Mahmoud, 
and put to death in 1822. 

AUdE MAUD MARY (1843-78), Grand- 
duchess of Hesse, was bom April 25, the 

' second daughter of Queen Victoria. In 1862 
she married Prince Louis of Hesse (1837-92), 
wlio succeeded his uncle as grand-duke in 
Darmstadt, December 
14. 1878. Of her daughters one married 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, one the Grand- 
ad Scrgtus of Russia, a Oiird Prince Henry 
Pmsi^ rwid a fourth the Tsar Nicholas II 
of Russia. See her letteri (1884), with 
memoir. 

(I 757 -I 839 ), Scottish 
mmister, bom in Edinburg, fath^ 
author of on the Nature and 
of Tazte (1190), 


(2) Sir Henry Havelock. See Havelock. 

(3) Sir Hugh (1810-82), Canadtan-Scotttsh 
shipowner, was bom at Saltcoats in Ajfrshtre, 
settled in 1824 in Onada, where .bis firm 


in 1871. 

(4) Sir Wiliiam (1782-1850), Scottish 
historical palmer, was bom in Bdinburob* 
where he studied with Wilkie as a fellow- 
pupil, subsequently proceeding to the Royal 
Academy schools in London. In 1805 he 
went to St Petersburg and, before his return 
to Edinburgh in 1814, toured southern 
Russia and Turkey. In 1835 he was-dected 
R.A., in 1838 became president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and on Wilkie’s death ki.. 
184! was appointed limner to Her Majesty 
for Scotland and knighted. 

ALLARD, Jean Fnmcols (1785-1839). French 
soldier, adjutant in 1815 to Marshal Ifaruim. 


after whose assassination he weht, by way of 
Egypt and Persia, to Lahore CtB2oil, mem 
Ran jit Singh made him gcnerallsstmo Of the 
Sikh army. 

ALLARDICE. See Barclay- A LtAX&fce* 

ALLBUTT, Sir Thomas Clifford (1836-1925). 
English physician, bofb at Dewsbury, 
educated at ([Cambridge, studied medtetim at 
^ndon and Paris, practised at Lcedi, and 
became regius profeiior of Medkiitg at 
Cambridge in 1892. In 1867 hC introdoeed 


the short clinical thennoineiter, # grw 
advance on the old pattern, which was a fm 
long and had to oe ki^t in nb^dtioii. for 
twenty minutes. He wrote maiiy medical 
woib^d books on the htsto^ or la^lcitie, 
ALLECTUS (c. a.d, 250-296), Rothaljritjsh 
insurignt, murdered Caraustus <q^y,) and 
up in BnUun, against Constantlus Odoms, as 
Roman ruler, 

ALU5INK. (I) JjMwph, aiy GdSd^JkilfUsb 
Fusi^ writer, born at Derim was Mucaled 

Oxford, and from 

w^ assist^t^immster it Tauntoti. Thence- 
pmclter, he was often 
fined and impiisoim* His to the 


AUJBN ^ 

and Wmm (m4^. 
l0Vf two l^uHtaoa; il»i«ot1ic^ 

mijrtistera t^th of iheoi. juid | 90 th ejected in 
16d2* 

ALLEN. (1) tUnakt Gnmt IHMrfliidle <184S^ 
1899)1. Engii^ philotophinel wr^ and novel* 
ist« born at Iua|$t0ii in Can w. mduated 
from MertonCdBiK Oxford, in 187). Alter 
four yearl y Queeai^a Colk^ Jamaica, aa 
professor of Logic and principal (1873-77), 
he returned to Jnij^tand, and, adopting a 
ltcerary^career, published Physiological Aes- 
thetics (1877), Colour Sense* Evolutionist at 
Earge* 0arwin* and several clever novels— 
Babylon* In alt Shades* The Wonutn who Bid 
(1895), An ^riean MHlionaire (1897). dtc. 
See Mfe by Clodd (1900). 

m £tiian (1738-89), English soldier, bom 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, distinguished 
himself early in the revolutionary war by the 
surprise and capture of Fort Ticonderoga 
(May 10, 1775). He next did good service, in 
Montgomery's expedition to Canada, but 
was laiten prisoner and not exchan^ till 
1778. He wrote a famous deistkal work 
(1784), See Ufe by Holbrook (1940). 

(3) George (1832-1907), EngUsfa publisher 
and engraver, Iwn at Newark. A pupil of 
Ruskin, for whom he engraved many fuates, 
and whose publisher he subsequently b^ame, 
he started a business in Bdl Yard, Flem 
Street, which ultimately merged with others 
and b«K;ame the .well-known house of Alien 
and tiOwin. 

(4) Sk Hugh Percy (1869-1946), En^h 
musician, bom in Reading. A church 
organist from the age of ideven, he was elected 
organ scholar of Christ *s College, Cambridge, 
in 1892. three years alter gaining a doctorate 
of muiac from Oxford. After posts at Ely 
and St Asaph^s Cathedrals, in 1901 he 
bemie Organist of New College, Oxford, 
andyms active iii'the musical Ufe of the city 
and bnivergity. As university ckoragus* 
after 1909, nk had a considerabie mfiuence on 
mu^cal education at the university. From 
l918.A||en was director of the Rbyu College 
of Music and professor of Music at Oxford, 

in which his powerful personality and 
iniisteooe on practical music*making had a 
profound effect. ICnighted in 1920, he was 
activf in the administration of the Royal 
Choral and Royal Philharmonic Societies 
nntjl his retirement Ikotn the R.CM. in 1937. 
He^aetaineo his chair at Oxford until hit 
gctiteol death. See Ufe by Bailey (1948). 

(5) iaiM Lane 0849-1925), American 

novelist, bom in Kentucky, wrote The 
Kentudty J^dtnat* The Choir fnvisUde* and 
otheg See mudy by G. C Kniidtl 

' C6) *Ri*lr (1694-1764), En^sh phiian- 
thropisL 'Man of Bath', the frkmd of 
Pope. Fleming, and Chatham, made a fortune 
by hia jNm^oiioe hy^pfovementi. He b^t 
the mamion of Prior Park, near Bath. 
^llfe0iuiT^hyPenick(mSl* ^ ^ 

. cSweilw(l911- ),E«g^novah^ 
in fthmingham. ARer w^inf as a sdNobI* 
master aiMuidvershy 3^^ the 
Smtes), Attaa teame a Jott^^ i|^|b8t 
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"wim J>ead Mm over All* in 1950. M hse 
written severia critical works, Including The ^ 
EngBsh Noyeh^A short critical Mstory. 

. (8) VUmhrn (1532-94), EngU^ eanUnal. 
was bom at RossaD, Lancashire, in 1532, and 
in 1550 was Recced fellow of Oriel CoOege, 
Oxford. In 1556 he became principal of 
St Maty's Hall, and, C^atholic though he was, 
he retained this ofiSce till 1560. but next year 
had to sedc refuge in Flanders. Even then be 
stole back home in 1562, that hit native air 
mi^t cure a wasting sickness; but when, in 
1565, he landed once more in the Low Coun- 
tries. it was never to return to England. He 
received priest's orders at Mechlin, in 1568 
founded the English college at Douai. and in 
1587 was created a cardinal during his fourth 
visit to Rome, where be died October 16, 
1594. At the time of the Armada, Allen 
signed. If be did not pen, the Admonition* 
urging the Catholics to take op arms. See 
his Letters (1882), and a study by Mgrtm 
Haile (1914). 

(9) WilKam Hervey (1889-1949), Am^n 
author, bom in Pittsburg and trained for the 
American navy, in whidh he became a mid- 
shipman. In World War I, however, he 
fought with distinction as a lieutenant in 
the Army, and later (1926) published hit war 
diary Towards the Flame. His best-known 
novel Anthony Adverse (1933) sold a mfilion 
and a half copies; others are Action at 
Aoulln (1938), The Forest and the Fort (1943), 
Bedford Village (1945), and The City of the 
Dawn whkh was uimnlshed at his oeaHi. 
Allen also wrote a study of Edgar Allan Poe , 
under the title Isrofel (1926). 

AIXENBV. Ednumd Henry Hymum* 1st 
VIseouiit (1861-1936), British general, was 
educated at Haileyburv and R.M.C. Sand- 
hurst, joining the InniskiUing Dragoons. He 
saw service in Sooth Africa in 1884-85, 1888, 
and 1899-1902, ending as a column leader. 

In 1914 he commanded the 1st Cavalry 
Division B.E.F. In 1917 the attack of 
AUenby's 3rd Army captured the important 
Vimy Ridge, but stalm against obstinate 
resistance. Transferred to Palestine, whm 
stalemate had supervmed. AUenby's vitality 
and confidence swiftly reanimated the whole 
front. Cleverly dehming the Turks as to the 
real point of attack, * the Bull ' launched his 
cavalry to carry Bcersheba; cutting off the 
enemy's retreat from Gaza. By December 9, 
AUenoy bad redeemed bis prmnise to give 
the Brittriyaeople Jerusalem as a Christmas 
present. The fall of Damascus in October 
1918 brought the campaign to a snccesiMl 
dose. When he was high commtsskmer in 
Egypt AUenby's strong hand and firm^ 
measures tmdoubiedly averted a subvegahk 
uprising. Methodictu. scholariy-*4ie onuli 
quote the Greek dassics in the origimd— 
AHenby wasa field commaiider who combined^ 
thorough prmiatioffi with meat drivswin 
execution. oIc.B. and G.CM.G. I#lg; 
G.C.V.O. 1934, Peerage oonfbmd 191^ te , 
biomphy by Wavdr(1940>. ^ 

AIXBYN. timtd (1566-1626), BngUshnetor^ 
stepson-in4aw of Philip Hensiowe. with whom 
he acted ; contemporary wish Shahemegya. 
Ibunded DtthvlGli Odlesek SeeWMSwiSv 
by Conim^M)). and Yooiig'a 
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ONE, Samuel Austfa (I8tf-89), ^eri- 
can btbiiographer, bam in iPhlladdphIa, in 
1879 became head of the Lenox library. New 
Yark« and compiled an invaluable Dictionary 
of Engtish Literature (3 vols. 1858-7(^-71). 
AIlJNGHAM,(l)Margery(19<)4- ), English 
detective story writer, bom in London, author 
of Flowers for the Judge (1936), The Tiger in 
the Smoke (1952), Ac. 

(2) William (1824-89), Irish poet, bora oi 
English origin at Ballyshannon in Donegal, 
was in the Irish Customs 1846-70, and in 
1874 succeeded Froude as Editor of FraseFs 
Magazine* In 1874 he married Helen Pater- 
son (1848-1926), who, born near Burton-on- 
Trent, made a name by her book illustrations 
and water-colours, and edited his Diary 
(1907), Ac. His works (6 vols. 1890) include 
Day and Night Songs (1855), illustrated by 
Rossetti and Millais; Laurence Bloomfield in 
Ireland (1864), and Irish Songs and Poems 
(1887). 

ALLISON, Fred (1882- ), American 

physicist, born at Glade Spring, Virginia, 
was professor at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute (1922), discovered the elements 
francium (1930) and astatine (1931) and 
sixteen isotopes of lead by means of his 
magneto-optic method. 

ALLORI, Alessandro (1535-1607), Florentine 
mannerist painter, was adopted and trained 
^ Bronzino (q.v.) whose name he and his son, 
Oistolkiio (1577-1621) later adopted. Th^ 
both were portrait painters at the Medici 
court and executed religious works for the 
churches of Florence. 

ALLSOPP, Samuel (1780-1838), English 
philanthropist, a member of the great brewing 
establishment of Allsopp A Sons, Burion-on- 
Trent, was noted for the charities of his 
public and private life. The youngest of his 
three sons, Henry (1811-87), to whom the 
development of the firm was largely due, 
represented Worcestershire (1874-80), and in 
1880 was created a baronet, in 1886 Lord 
Htndiip. 

ALLSTON, Washingtoa (1779-1843), Ameri- 
can painter, was born at Waccamaw, South 
ClaroUna; graduated at Harvard in 1800, 
and came next year to London to study art. 
In 1803 he went to Paris, and in 1805 on to 
Rome, udiere he formed a close intimacy with 
Thorvaldsen and (Coleridge. Elected an 
A.R.A. in 1819, he had the year before 
returned Ona^ to America, and fixed his 
remdence at Cambridge Port, near Boston, 
where he died. He was author of a poem, 
T^Sylphsof Me5eajmifjr(1813), theait-novel, 
^nalai (1842), and Lectures on Art (ed. 
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for msm ytrtirs. iMmeck nmamed grwt 
wealth and relirad tOiHoiinslow,^ 
ALMAGRO, I>h«o As <1464 I? <475-153^* 
Spanish d&nauisktdc^ was a lirandiing. He 
had marcheo on Chile in 1536,1uid dweteed 
the PeruvSati army before Ctimo, wiMm, on 
April 6, 1538, he was defeated in a 
engagement with the Spaniards Ottder vm^ 
near Chizco, and on the 26lh wag strangled in 

prison. His half-caste son, DiciO,xo!^ting 

some hundreds of followers, ^drmcd 
PtzaiTO*s palace, and slew him (1541): then 

g roclalmed himself captainf-general of Pen#; 
ut, defeated at Ctiupas> (September 16, 
1542), was executed with fopty eompamons. 
ALMANSUR, i.c. * the victorjous * (d. 775), the 
title assumed by the cruel and treacheraifs 
khalif Abu-Jafar, who succeeded his brOt^ 
in 754 and founded Baghdad in 764. See 
Nbldeke*! Sketches of Eastern History (trans. 

AmA-TAD£MA, Sir Lawrence^ td^ma tatPei 
ma (1836-1912), Dutch-English oainier of 
classical subjects, knighted in 1899, O.M. in 
1905, was born at Dronryp, Friesland. Des- 
tined originally for a dMor, in 1852 he 
entered the Antwerp Academy of Art. In 
1873 he settled permanently in Eni^d and in 
1876 was elected an A.R.A.. in 1K79 an R.A. 
See Life by F. O. Stephens (1895). 
ALM£rDA,£iAmi7yi-THo,(l)BHteude(fi. 1385) 
Portuguese heroine, born in A(|ubarotia. 
Little is known of her except that rife was a 
baker and that, about 1385, during the war 
between John I and the king of Otdii;, she 
advanced on the Spanish forces attacking fier 
village and killed seven of them her 
baker*s shovel. The incident was cckbrated 
by Camoens in a poem. The riaovel is 
believed to have been preserved m a relic In 
Aljubarotta for several generatlOits, Chough 
some doubt is now tbfwn on her ,|ictw 
existence. 

(2) Francisco de (c, l450-15Hh* PoriWiOie 
viceroy of the Indies, apMiAled In t50£, and 
supm^ed in 1 509 by Aibuqoeniite,, lie was 
stain in an affray with savages where Cape 
Town now stands. 

ALMEIDA-GARRETT, Joio Bupdm M 
SBva Lritie« oLma/edtHshgCHref <1799^ 
1854), Portuguese autnor and politidAti. ih 
at O^rip and brciti|ht up in the Aaorwwi 
exited after the 18^ fevoH, retitfi ‘ 
supi^ed Dom Pedro and bedlme i 
of the Ititerior. A pioneer of the j 
movement and of mcKtern Portu 
he wrote the historical i 

^ epic Cewaer (182i„ 

<5<»iesdc 

ALMpHAI^, a Moetem dyriastg in Afriaa 


^ pane 185h). See his Life by Ftegg ^ 

4SSi?. w- (i rai). si 

taka, or SlUIMi 'Wlfolta^Ooll', tSrtSlTXS 


Atom's, ,itha Yoatlcdiire or Senttitb 
orl^o fooiMbte origraiJty McCall), came at 
^ aarty a$e to LoiMkm wheie ba was sue* 
ceasiyi^ ^et and Heemaoeda 

(mte cli* to.P^ to l^Srand 


poiwwsf !•> Amerkt. 


' AJIL*0«£« , 

Uncolii!* V 
AUl^viM (S 


See life 
11914)* 
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AX.ilJ£« See Tvatm* Crnkurlhn Maxia. 

ALONSO m Denie# (1698- h Spentsh 
poet end jpiilologisl^ wee bom in Madrid, 
friiere he dbdied under Ptdel before tittvelUsig 
widely in Bumpe end Amrica as teacher ana 
locttlitr. He f^me professor of Romanoe 
raioJefy' at ^Madrid university, and estab* 
llshed Mi reputation 4» an authority on 
Odngonu In addttioa to studies of Gdttfora. 
hfedffitio, San Juan dc la Cniac, and Erasmus, 
he has poolished poetry, of which de kt 
Ira is the best Icnown^ It is rdigiotts in> 
inspiration, powerful and emotional in 
eaptessioD,’^,. 

(2) Mateo 41878- ), Argentinian sculp- 

tor. He studied at the Escuelade Bellas Aites, 
Bircdtona, and is best known for his statue of 
Christ the Redeemer, erected tn 1904 at the 
top of the Uspaliata Eass, in the Andes, to 
commemorate the settiemeot of diiMl^utes 
between CMle and the Argentine. 

ALOYSIUS,St. SeeGONXAOAd). 

ALF-ARSLAN (1029-73), Persian sultan from 
1059 to his death. He look and plundered 
the city of Caesaiea, in Cappadocia, in 1064 
added Armenia and Georgia to his dominions, 
and in 1071 gained a decisive victory over the 
Greek emperor at Manzikeri. Marching to 
the conquest of Turkestan, he was stabbed 
by a captive enemy. 

ALPHONSO. 8ee Alfonso. 

AlJ’iMt Pramero, uAperWe, Latin Pmper 
Alpimis <15^1617), Italian physician and 
botanist, was bom in Mamstka in the Repuh- 
Be of Venice. He spent three years as pbysi- 
ciao to the Italian cotisai in Cano, and during 
this period be made a sp^iai study of the 
pahu tree. His work led nim to the doctrine 
of the fexuai differences in plants, the ba«8 
of the Imnaean system, in 1593 he became 
paomser of Botany in Padua. His main 
'work Dtfiantis iegypfi Liber was published 
in 1592. ms De Medkifm (1591) 

brougm atomrion to the coffee plant for the 
ffrst ^BC» M a European book. 
fc.i.]Pign., See Aldrco. 

ICT0ORFER, ARirecht (c. 1480-1538), 

GemM painter, engraver, and archhect, 
leading member of m * Danube School * of 
German pahiang, was bom and died at 
li^amihurg. His, mcntl ootstaoding works 
lue biblkaf and historical subjects set against 
li|^ tmaidnative and atmospheric laiufecape 
Imdlfrooims. He was also a pioneer of 
* i ctcMfig. See W. B. 9MU UtHe 
and study by von Baldass 


. \gsmofPnsslxu«8lm,iiwybd 
^^Eougno, andfemi. Sm'Befenson, Central 



Itaim PoAmm qf the Jteeaissance (1909). 
MJLIRED, or jAmd. of Beverl^, an l^glish 
chronider whose AttnaJeM, coming down to 
1129, was published at Oxford m 1716 by 
Hearoe. 

ALVA, or Alba, Ferdiaaiid Alvara da Toledo, 
Duke of (1508-82). Spanish general ana 
statesman, was bmm at Piedratita os Octe^ 
29, and gave such proofs of his courage and 
capacity in the battle of Pavia (1525), in 
Hungary against the Turks, in Charles V*s 
expedition to Tunis and Algiers, and in 
Provence, that he became general at twenty- 
six, and commander-in-dtia at thirty. His 
skiifhl defence of Navarre and Catalonia 
(1542) ginned him his ducal title ; and in 1547 
he contributed greatly to Charl^ V*8 vtcioiy 
at MOMberg over the Elector of Saxony. 
He took part in the unsuccessAil expedition 
against Henry If of France, who bad seized 
Metz: but was more fortunate in 1555 in 
Italy against the comhined armfes of thg pope 
and the French king. Aft^ the abdkatiofi of 
Charles V in 1556, Alva overran the States of 
the (Thurdi, but was obliged by Philip 11 to 
conclude a peace, and restore all lus con- 
quests. On the revolt of the NeiheHands. 
Philip sent Alva in 1567 with unlimited p o we r 
and a la^ mOitary force; bis first at^i was 
to establish the * Bloody Council ^ As many 
as ltXl,000 artisans, mechanics, merchants, 
Ac., emigrated to England, while others 
enlisted under the banners of the proscribed 
Princes of Orange. Alva, inlhriated by the 
defeat of bis lieutenant the Duke of Aremberg 
sent Counts Egmont and Horn to the block. 
He aflerwards defeated Prince Louts, and 
compelled William of Orange to retire to 
Germany; upon which be entered Bnisseli 
in triumph, December 22, 1566. The POpe 
presented him with a consecrated hat and 
sword, as Defender of the Catholic feitb; an 
honour which, hitherto conferred only on 
crowned heads, increased his Insolence to the 
highest degree. But Holland and Zeeland 
renewed their efforts against hhti, and Jic- 
ceeded in destroying his fleet, uaiiL focaitod 
by his own desire in 1573, he left the Country, 
In whi(^, as he boasted, he had executed 
18 , 0(10 men. Soon after ooaquermg PortugaL 
He died at Tbomar, December 12, 1582,.. 
ALVARADO, Pedmde. (r. 149$- 

1541), Spanish general, after sluu^ wtdi 
Confer (4.v.> in the conquest of Mexico, was 
* iuia governor of Guatemala. 


impoint 

i£VAR 


_ , AwpMl* Gifef von (1764-1840), 
Hahovfeliin genmL came to Englaiid m 
I8Q3« afeevwf ihhihmtm Ugioit, feught 
thmugh the Jtefesufee war, and ooamtanM 
at OtMlfo-Braa aiid Waimo. Afar his 
fempt lo Haaovcf , he bafema minuter of 

bom wL jPteeport, Pa., one of the eailieat 
hivest^tort of the •pectrum, 
kLTHOSUP^Laid. SeeRWNCBit. 

catted Niceefe «l 
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/AREZ QUINTSatO, Sefafln, at^arth 

ke^mytb (1871-1938), and ioomiia (1873- 
I944>. Spanuh playwnifeta, both boru' in 
Utieia. Tbeae brothers were the 
au^rs of wdtt over a hmifeed femin 
Spanish plays, all dfe^ayfeg a cliarittaeimic 
iMatyaiiqam ti to e ot--ondaometli 
of bmg a Ihde too at ^ 
are weP known In 
ifefen and Kailt^ On 
mm. The Lady from Atfoouaqme^ 
HmdMYaartOMmvniifiOoi^ 19 
JOon Abet WHtmi a Thwa^^r 
addition may he sMtkmed Stjmi 
El jMfe 

Pgrfiff jfa rtfiiev 




Alvarez 

ALVAREZ, Jos4 (1768-1827). Spanish sculp- 
tor of the classical school, was imprisoned la 
Rome for refusing to recognize Joseph 
Bonaparte as King of Spam, but was laiw 
released and employed by Napoleon to 
decorate the Quirinal Palace. In I®*® he 
became court sculptor to Ferdinand VI in 
Madrid, where he executed Antilochus and 
Memnon (Royal Museum) and portraits and 
busts of the nobility and of Rossini. 
ALVARO, Corrado, ai-vah'ro (1895-1956). 
Italian novelist and journalist, born in Reggio. 
Sometime editor of II Mondo^ he was the 
author of several novels and collections of 
essays. His best novels are I maestri del 
dilttvio (1935) and L'Vomo i forte (1934). 
both set in Soviet Russia, though the author 
declared that his criticisms were of Fascist 
and not Communist society. 

ALYPIUS (dates unknown). Ancient Greek 
writer on music, said to have worked before 
either Euclid or Cassiodorus. His surviving 
work, published in 1652 by Mark Mcibomius, 
consists of a list of symbols for the notation 
of the Greek modes and scales. 

AMADEUS, a'mo’-day’oos^ the name ofseveral 
rulers of Savoy, among them : 

Amadeus V, called the Great (1249-1323), 
founder of the Italian royal house, born at 
le Bourget, ruled from 1285, died at Avignon. 

Ama&us VI, called the Green (1334-83), 
bom at Chamb6ry. succeeded in 1343, 
founded the Order of the Annunziata. added 
Vaud to the possessions of Savoy. 

Amadeus VllI (1383-1451), had Savoy 
made a duchy (1416), and in 1418 Piedmont 
chose him as ruler; but in 1434 he retired to 
a hermitage beside Lake Geneva. In 1439 
as Felix V he was elected pope (i.e. antipope 
in opposition to Eugenius IV); but tie 
resign^ in 1449, and died at Geneva. 
AMADEUS 1 (1845-90), king of Spain, a 
member of the house of Savoy, second son of 
Vit^or-Emmanuel of Italy, was elected king 
in 1870, but had to abdicate in 1873, and. as 
Duke of Aosta, returned to Italy. 

AMALIA, Amn (1739-1807), Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar, was left a widow in 1758, and as the 
prudent regent for seventeen years of her son, 
attracted to Weimar, Herder, Goethe, Musaeus 
and Schiller. A patron of the arts, she 
founded the Weimar museum. The battle of 
Jena broke her heart. See Life by Bomhak 
(Bert. 1892). 

AMANULLAH KHAN (1892-1960), amir and 
king of Afghanistan (1919-29), established 
Afghan independence (1922) after an Indian 
war, but over-zealous in westernizing was 
deposed in 1929, 

AMARA-SINHA, a celebrated Hindu gram* 
inarian, whose date is variously put at 56 B.C., 
the 5th cent, a.o., and the 11 th cent. 
AMARI, Midiele, a-maWree (1806-89). Italian 
Dohtician and orientalist, was bom at 
Palermo. A of the Carbonari, he 

was mostly in exile m 1841-59, then protessoT 
^ Florence, and miitisier 
of public InstruGtton (1862-64). He wrote 
SiclUano (1841). 

a^may'sh. Two Kings of Egypt. 

Ama^ 1, bom not long before Moses 

tW 18th dynasty and freed EotI 
firom the alien Shepherd Kings. * 
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n, ruled fiom 569 to 525 n.c.. 

cultivated the Biendshlp of the Creeks, and 
greatly promoted the prosperity of Egypt, He 
built the temple of Isx* at Memphis. 

AM ATI, a-mah'tee, Italian family ofCremon- 
e$e violin-makers, whose famons membcfs 
were Andrea (c. 1520-80) whose earliest 
knovm label dates from 1564; his younger 
brother Nicola (fl. 1568-86), Andm*s two 
sons, Antonio (fl. 1550-1638), and 
(1551-1635); and the latter’s son, NIccold 
(1596-1684), the master of Guameri and 
Stradivari. Geroniiiio (1649-1740) was the 
last important Amati. 

AMBEDKAR, Bhimrao (1895-^56), 

Indian politician and champion of the 
Depress^ Castes, was borti in a I^tnagjri 
village on the Konkan coast of Bombay, the 
son of an Indian soldier. Educated at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Columbia 
University, New York, and the London Shrhool 
of Economics, he became a London barrister 
and later a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly and leader of 60,0(X),000 Untouch- 
ables. In 1941 he became a member of the 
Govcmor-GcncraJ's Council. Appointed 
law minister in 15W?, he was the principal 
author of the Indian Constitution. He 
resigned in 1951. Wnh some thousands of 
his followers he publicly embraced the 
Buddhist faith not long before lus death. His 
dedicated work for the outcastes strengthened 
the Indian public opinion which secured a 
better life for them. His nublioattons 
include: Amtihilation of Caste {1937), See 
Life by Keer (1954). 

AMB£RLEY,VI$eoimt. Sec Rvbsiil Family (3), 

AMBOtSE, George 6\ (1460-1510). 

French cardinal and prime minister under 
Louis XII, to secure his election as pope 
encouraged a schism between the French 
Church and Rome, and convened g separate 
council, first at Pisa, then at Milan and 
Lyons. He left a vast fortune. See Ufc by 
Hardouin (1875). 

AMBROSE, St (c. 340-397), was bom at 
Trier, son of the prefect of Gaul. He ftudied 
at Rome, and in 369 was made consular 
prefect of Upper Italy, which had 
much from the conirovcrsy between Arians 
and Catholics. His fairness commended him 
so much to both parties, that on the death of 
the Bishop of Milan in 374, Ambrose whi 
unanimously called to succeed him. He loni 
refused to accept this dignity, and even leu 
the city ; yet he soon returned, was bsjpirlM, 
as hitherto he had been only a cgtochumen, 
and was consecrated eight days aUorwardb^ 
He sold his goods for ihc poor, mA fllted 
htnt^lf for his new ofbcc theoUliical 
studies. As a bishop, he won universal 
revwnce; but he was severe and sfqrn agatttsr 
wickedi^ss. even in hii^ piai^. Thus, he 
repulsed ihe toperor Theodosius himself 
from the door of the dmrch, bn Mabount 
of hit having caused the tebeltious TtMmto- 
mimt to be mssaored. emmernmied him, 
ajw restored, him only sAer severe |iteia«i» 
Hts unflinching deflonoe of the ootut party 
enabled him lo save the duarchef in hw 
diocw from the Arlan hemtes., Aaatnw’s 
most valuabk imey to the church is his 
hymns, and j|e fmprovemafits hh imfodhoed 
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into the Mrvice-'tbe Ambrostan ritual and 
the Ambitisian chaht^ The Ambrosian 
Library at Milan* founded by Cardinal 
Borromeo in 1609, was named in honour of 
M tlan’s patron saint. See Lives by Thornton 
(1S7?), Dudden (1935). 

AMENOPHIS, or Aiiieii*liotcn, name of four 
Egyptian pharaohs of the 18th Dynasty* of 
whom the most noteworthy were: 

Ameoliotcp II, nharaoh (r. 1447-^1420 b.c,). 
the son of Thotbmes III (q.v.) and Queen 
Hatshepsuf (q.v.). fought successful cam- 
paigns tn Palestine and on the Euphrates. 

Ameohotep III, pharaoh (c. 1411-1375 b.c.), 
consolidated E^ptian supremacy in Baby- 
lonia and Asia and built his great capital city, 
Thebes, the colossi of Memnon. &c, 

Amenbotep IV. See Akhnaton. 

AMERY, Charles Maurice Stemiett 

(1873-1955), British Conservative politician, 
was born at Gorakpur. India, and was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford. A member 
of The Timen staff from 1899 to 1909, he 
became M.P. for Sparkbrook. Birmingham, in 
1911, holding the seat throughout his 34 
years in the House of Commons. In 1919 he 
was Colonial Office under-secretary, in 1922 
first lord of the Admiralty. From 1924 to 
1929 he was colonial secretary and from 1925 
dominions secretary as well. In the 1940 
Churchill administration he was secretary of 
state for India and Burma, a post he held till 
1945. A lifelong champion of the British 
Commonwealth as ^ a new political, economic, 
and spiritual a>nception he believed 
profoundly that the future of the world 
depended largely on the development of 
‘ welfare Imperialism \ fits publications 
include: My Paiitkai life, 3 vols. (1953-55). 
AMES, (I) FMcr (1758-1808), American 
poUtiCfaii, bom at Dedham, Mass., member 
of oongreis, and orator, 

(2) Juicpli (i689-n$9), English bibliog- 
rapher, the historiail of printing, known for 
his Anfiqmttes (1749), was a 

l^ondon trcmmonqxf, born at Yarmouth. 

O) JUl Amsitti. Wtlikm (1 57b- 1633), 
English Puritan theologian, who wrote mostly 
in Utin. and spent the later half of his life in 
Houan4» where he became a profte$sor of 
Theology, oriebraied for hiseapositiofl of the 
Calvmtst doctrine. 

it) JellSrey, Isl Baron Andifrst 
U717-97). English grneral, was bom at 
Ktverhetd, Kent, ianuary 29. and at fourteen 
eoreied the army. In 1758 Pitt gave him the 
^mmand of the capedtitoo against the 
french bi Cgnada; and Canada was won 
by theamifinii of 1760, thanks to hts prudence 
and td entbustaita. This was the 

great ariiigvMeiit of his life. Ihoudh in 1772 
he aiid in 1796 

s hekt-maiaba), hwving been raised to the 

’• 

(2) MkiMta Whig 

1^. exfwiicNt, Inm St Idlui'* Cotteae. Oxrcm 
1737*^' ^ CWl^wwM <122^- 

O) WllhMi nil AUloa, M IMI AMlMral 

lA of (I), wta bom Mtiuiry 

; * ™ aueoeeded ai seoemd baion 

.His lo 
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failed through his refusal to * kowtow* to 
the emperor; but, in spite of that failure, he 
received in 1823 the govemor-generaUhip of 
India. For the successful first Burmese war, 
and for the capture of Bhurtpore, he was 
rewarded with an earldom in 1826. He 
returned to England two years later, and died 
at Knole Park, Kent, March 13. 1857. See 
monograph by Anne Thackeray Ritchie and 
Richardson Evans (1894). 

AMICI, Giovamil Battista, a-mee'chee (1784- 
1863), Italian optician, astronomer and natural 
philosopher, bom in Modena. He construc- 
ted optical instruments, perfecting his own 
alloy for telescope mirrors and, in 1827, 
produced the dioptric, achromatic microscope 
that bears bis name. He became director of 
the Florence observatory in 1835 and won a 
high reputation as an astronomer. 

AhnCIS, Edmondo de, et-meechis (1846-1908), 
Italian novelist, born in Oncglia. Intended 
for the army, and becoming director of the 
Italia Milftare, Florence, in 1867, he turned 
to literature and recorded his experiences gs a 
soldier in La vita mitiiare (1868). He is 
chiefly remembered for his alliance with 
Manroni in an attempt to ‘ purify * the Italian 
language. Vidioma yentiie (1905) presents 
his views on this subject. His most popular 
work is the sentimental Cuore (1886), trans- 
lated into English as An Italian ScJk&olboy*s 
Journal and into more than twenty-five otner 
languages. Hts interest in education is 
reflected in U romanzo di un maestro (1890), 
and he also travelled widely in Europe and 
Africa, producing several books aln^t his 
adventures. 

AMIEL, Henri FrWric, o-myW (1821-81), 
Swiss writer, bom at Geneva, from 1849 till 
his death wa.s professor at the Academy 
(University) of Geneva. He published some 
essays ana poems, but his wide culture and 
critical power were first made known after 
bis death by his Journal intime (1883). 
AMIOT. SccAmyot. 

.AMIS, Kingsley, ay' mis (1922- ), English 
novelist and p^t, bom in London, educated 
at the City of London School and at St 3obn*<s 
College, Oxford, served as an oflicer in the 
Royal Signals (1942-45) and from 1948 
lectured in English Liteiuiure at (he Unsv'trsity 
Colkfe of Swansea. He has published verse, 
articles on * classical* jazz, and achieved a 
reputation by his second novel. Lucky Jim 
(1954) which added a new comic hero to 
English Action, an unruly but kind-hearted 
cad who unlike the * Angry Young Man * 
is not appalled by his exasperating struggles 
with lus social environment and keeps his 
dignity by pretending not to care. A history 
leaurer in the above, he reappears as small- 
town librarian in That Umrertam Feeling 
(1956) and as a provinoal author abroad 
in fJUke It Here 11958). 

AMMANAtl* Ban^tMoewneOg am^/hah'tee 
(151 1 >92k Italian architect and sculptor, boro 
at Sctttgnano* Working in the late renais- 
sance style he executed the ducal palace at 
Lucca; also part of the Htti palace and the 
Bonte della Trinitk (destroy^ in World War 
in at Florence, where he (liexT 
AMMIANIIS MARCEI44NpS (o, 33B- 

390), RofiMgi hbioritn. bom of QivHt 
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parents at Antioch, after fighting in Gaul. 
Germany, and the East, settled at Rome, ai|a 
devoted himself to literature. He wrote m 
Latin a history of the Roman empire in 31 
books, of which only 18 are extant, compris- 
ing the years 353-378. This part of his work, 
however, is the most valuable, as it treats of 
affairs with which he was contemporary. 

AMMON, ChristoiA FHedrich von (1766- 
1850), German rationalist theologian, bom at 
Bamuth, was professor of Theology at 
Erlangen and Gottingen. 

AMMONIUS, om-mdWw, (1) (e. 175-242), 
Greek philosopher, sumamed Saccas, because 
in youth he was a sack-carrier in Alexandria, 
was the founder of the Neoplatonic philos- 
ophy, and teacher of Plotinus. See W. B. 
Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus (1918), 

(2) (fl. 400), Alexandrian grammarian, who 
taught at Constantinople. 

(3) (5th cent.), Alexandrian neoplatonist, a 
disciple of Proclus. 

AMORY, Derkk Heatheoat (1899- ), 

English Conservative politician, bom at 
Tiverton, educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford, as an expert in 
airborne warfare served at Arnhem in World 
War II and was captured. He entered par- 
liament in 1945, was minister of pensions 
(1951-53), at the Board of Trade (1953-54), 
minister of agriculture (1954-58), when he 
became chancellor of the Excht^uer after 
the resignation of Thorneycroft. 

(2) Thomas, ay'm^ree (c. 1691-1788), an 
eccentric author of Irish descent, who was 
living in Westminster about 1757, seldom 
sttiTM out till dark, and was doubtless some- 
what insane. His chief works are: Lives of 
Several ladies of Great Britain. A History of 
Antiquities, Productions of Nature, Ac. (1755); 
and the Life of John Buncle (1756-66)— an 
odd combination of autobiography, fantastic 
descriptions of scenery, deistical theology, 
and sentimental rhapsody. 

AMOS, the peasant prophet of Tckoa, near 
Bethlehem of Judea, prophesied in the king- 
dom of Israel against idolatry about ^ b.c. 

AMPERE, (1) AmM Marie, S-payr (1775- 
1836), French mathematician and physicist, 
father of (2), was bora at Lyons, gfid became 
a teacher m the Polyterimic Sriiool of Paris, 
a professor in the Colkge de France, and a 
member of the Academy. Among his works 
am Ob^rvations ilecirthdynamiqms (1822) 
and Thiorle des phinomimo dlectro-dynamh 
gues (1830). His name has been men to the 
ttwt of riectric»l current, jte Ule by Valson 
(1886). 

(2) Jean Asteiiie (1 80(W4), Frenrit 

TOter and philologist, son of (1), after a spell 
of foreign travel, lectured on the history of 
htemuie at Mameilles, and after 1830 was 
wofe^r m tl^ ColS^e de France. He was 
elected to the Agktemy in 1847, An^wm 
de^read m German Btmtnre, and wrote 
^ Cmna, Pei^, India, Egypt, and Nubia, 
H» riuef work was Histairemidraire dHa 
ewi« le XIHsiicie (3 vols. 1840). See 
Life by Potton (1867y ^ 

AhffTHILL, Loni. See Russell Family, 

AMWJ, or Ana (d. 664). Arab soldier, ^ined 
the ^opM about 629; took part in the con- 
quest of Palestine; in 641 Akaandria 
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after a fourteen months* siege (that he burnt 
the ftomous library k false); and died 
governor bfEgsmt. 

AMUNDSEN, Roald EageRNrcgt Grandng 
(1872-1928), Norwegian explorer, bora at 
Borge, early abandoned hts medical studies 
in favour of a life at sea. In 1897 he served 
as first mate of the Belgiea with the Belgian 
Antarctic expedition, in 1903 he made the 
North-West passage in the smack Ojda, an 
enterprise taking three years to complete. 
Amundsen's Antarctic expedition of 1910 
reached the pole in December 1911, one 
month ahead of Scott. In 1926 he fiew over 
the pole from Spitsbergen to Telfer in Alaska. 
In 1928. flying to assist in the searrii for 
Nobile, he was lost at sea. See his My i4fo os 
an Explorer (1927) and L. Etkwortb, Beyond 
fforisons (1938). 

AMYOT, Jacques, am-yd (1513-93), French 
humanist, bora at Melon, died Bishop of 
Auxerre. One of the most lucid of Ffecich 
prose-writers, he translated many classical 
texts, the most impoilant being his French 
version of Plutarch's L/vrr, which was the 
basis of North's translation into English, and 
hence of Shakespeare's Julius Caesar^ Ac. 
See books by Zangrontz (Parts 1906), Slivel 
(Paris 1909) and Goranescu (1941). 
AMYRAUT, Lat. Amyraldiis Moyse, a-zm-rd 
(1596-1664), French theologian, bora at 
Bourgueil, professor of Protestant Theology 
at Saumur. departed from the doctrine of 
predestination in the direction of 'hypo- 
thetical universatism *. 

ANACHARSIS, a witty Scythian prince, 
travelled widely tn aucst of knowledge, and 
visited Athens in Solon's time. 

ANAC31EON (late 6ih cent, o.c.), Greek lyric 
poet, bom at Tcos. an Ionian city in Asia 
Minor. With his fcltowHownsmen he 
emigrated to Abdera, in Thrace, on the 
approach of the Persians, and lived at the 
court of Polycraics of Samos, at Athens, nm 
elsewhere, singing m flowery and graccihl 
strains the praises of the muses* of wim, and 
of love. He left Athens on riie fall of the 
Pisistratids, and seems to have dM, eighty- 
five years old, in Tcos, dioked by a grnfw^ 
stone* according to legi^. Of the hooka 
of tus poems, only a fewgetitiine ftaipnetits 
have ^ preserved. ^Tfo^gam Od«i, 
translated by Cov^ and Mome. whkb 
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ANAXAGORAS* mHik*zag''0<>ras (500 wx.- 
425 BX.>, Ionic nhilosopher. bom at Clazo* 
menace taught for thirty years at Athens, 
where he hm mam illostrioos pupUs, among 
them Perides, Euripidea, and Aicbelaut 
(supposed teacher of Socrates). At last his 
expianationt of physica] phenomena by 
natural causes exposed him to accusation of 
impiety, and withdrawing to Lampsacus, on 
the Hellespont, he died there. He held that 
all matter existed originally in the condition 
of atoms; and that order was first produced 
out of chaos through go infinite intelligence 
(Or. Jiaifs). See a monograph by Meinze 
(1890). 

ANAXIMANlHtR* (611-547 a.a), 

Ionic philosopher and successor of Thales, 
was horn at Miletus. He held the principle 
of the world to be the infinite or indeterminate 
(iwtiron), 

ANAXIMENES* afHtk^£im'€ti*t€Z (d. r. 500 
B.C.), Ionic philosopher, was bom at Mitetus. 
He held nif to be the primary form of mattor, 
whence all things were formed by compres- 
sion. „ 

ANCXARSTROM. See AKKAitsTaQM. 
ANCRK, Bern 4e Lusi^, Mnr^ d% 
orig. Condao Cendni (d. 1617), ftaliim-boiti 
French marshal, was a Florentine who came 
to the French court in 1600, in the train of 
Maria dc* Medict, the wife of Henry IV. 
After Henry'sdeath.he became chief favourite 
of the qucen*regenc* and was made a marciiiis, 
and, in 1614. even marshal of France, though 
he had never seen war. His prodigality was 
immense, and he squandered vast sums on 
the decoration of hts palaces. Hated alihe by 
nt^ility and populace, he was assassinated in 
the Louvre. His wife was esecuted for 
intluencing the queen by witcbcraii. 

ANCGS hlARdLlS (6^16 bx.), fourth 
Icing of Rome, is said to have conquered the 
neighbouring Latin tribes, and settled them 
on the AveiHioe. 

^ladyshiw (1892- ), Polish 

gnierai* comsuinded Polish trooM in the 
Tsarist Army in World War 1 and a 
cavalry division fighting against the Soviets 
in the Rusao^'Pohsh war of 1920^ On 
the offi^bieak of World War 11 he com* 
manded the Howogrodek Cavalry Bcigadct 
-fighting both Germans and Russians, was 
‘ eapPired by Uie Russtans and in July 
1941 was felcftted to become c.*in<. of the 
Pofish e!»-px.w. forces organized in Russia. 
In 1943 he became commander of the 2nd 
Polish OorPi in Italy. AAcrthewar^d^ved 
of his pettotudity by the Polish Communist 
Goverimint in 1946, he was a leading figure 
in the 14Q.fi00»stirong Fme Polish community 
in Britain and inspector-general of the 
Polish fQrxw»-in<iule. He wrote: Aa Armf 
In JExU* (1949). 

ANCKER5EN, Hbdb OhMm (1805-7S). 
Danish author, one of the world's great stoiy* 
telltfs, was bom April 2, at Odenw in FOnen. 
The son ofa poor siiocmafc«r,aftcr lusfiither*s 
death he worked in a factory, but early 
displayed a talent for poetry. Hoping to 
obtain an engagement in the theatre, he 
famnA hie way to Copenhagen, but was 
tmected for hh lack of education. He next 
tried to become a sittgef# but aoon fbund tbit 
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his physical quHities were quite unfitted for 
the stage. Generous friends, however, helped 
him; and application having been made to the 
king, he was placed at an advanced schooL 
Some of his poems, particularly 7%e Dying 
Child, had already been favouraoly received, 
and he now became better known by hit 
Walk to Amager^ a literary satire in (he form 
of a humorous narrative. In 1830 he pub- 
lished the first collected volume of hb Poem, 
and in 1831 a second, under the title of 
Fantasies and Sketches, A travelling pension 
granted him by the king in 1833 bore fruit in 
his Travelling Sketches of a tour in the north 
of Germany; Agnes and the Merman, 
completed in Switzerland; and The Impro* 
visatore, a series of scenes inspired by Rome 
and Naples. Soon afterwards he produced 
0.7*. (1836), a novel containing vivid pictures 
of northern scenery and manners, and Only a 
Fiddler (1837). Many more works might be 
mentioned, but it is such fairy tales as * The 
Tin Soldier', ‘The Emperor's New Clothes', 
‘The Tinder Box’, and ‘The Goioidies of 
Fortune ’ that have made him a household 
divinity throughout the nurseries of^nhe 
avtltzM world. He died at Copcifitagen, 
August 4, 1875. See his genially egotistic 
Story of My lifedrans. Mary Howitt 1847), 
his Correspondence with the Grand-Duke of 
Saxe^Weimtsr (Eng. trans. 1891), E. Breds- 
dorff if, C. Andersen og England (Copenhagen 
1954). life by Nisbet Bain (1895), and 
and Work, I50th anniversary publication by 
Ckmuiiittee for Danish Cultural AcitvRies 


ANDERSON* (1) OwrI DatMi (1905^ >, 
American physiebt, bom in New Yorit, did 
imtabie work on gamma and cosmic nnrs, 
positrons (Nobel prize, 1936), and mesons. 

(2) EBaabeth Cmm (183^1917), English^ 
physidati, was bora in London in 1836, and 
brought up at Aldehurgh, SufiTolk. In 
she mrtered cm tlie study of medictne; owing 
to opposftion to theadmireion of women, rim 
had difficulty in qualifying^but in 1865 passed 
the Apothecaries Hall examination. In 187Q 
she was made a visitine pfayrioan to the Eari 
London Hospital, and hmed the poH for the 
London Sdmo! Board; and the unjvresity of 
Paris gave her the degree of M.D. Marrying 
(1871) J. O. SL Anderson (died 190^* she 
practised itgulariy as a physimn for women 
and children. A sister of DaOre^ Millicent 
Fawcett, she was elected mayor of Aldebnrgh 
In 1908— the first woman mayor in Boglatid. 
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works have been translated into English, as 
The Seven that were Hanged (15^09), The Red 
Laugh ( LW), Ac. 

ANDREW, St. One of the twelve apostles, 
brother of Simon Peter, a hsherman con- 
verted by /ohn the Baptist. He is tradition- 
ally supposed to have preached the gospel In 
Asia Minor and Scythia, and to have been 
crucified in Achata by order of the Roman 
governor. The belief that his cross was 
X-shaped dates only from the Hth century. 
The patron saint of Scotland and of Russia, 
he is commemorated on November 30. 
ANDREW, name of three kings of Hungary: 

Andrew I (7-1060), cousin of King Stephen 
(q.v.). He reigned from 1046-60. when he 
was overthrown by his brother Bela I, whose 
right of succession he had denied. 

Andrew 11 (n75>1235), son of Beta HI. 
His long reign <1205-1235) was made tur- 
bulent by anarchic nobles, and in 1222 he 
was compelled to sign the Golden Bull, the 
Hungarian equivalent of Magna Carta. 

Andrew 111 (7-1301), called the Venetian. 
Grandson of Andrew II, he was the last of 
the Arp&d dynasty. He was one of several 
contestants for the throne after the murder 
of Ladislas IV. By defeating Charles Martel, 
the Papa) candidate, at the battle of Agram 
in 1291, he was able to make good his 
claim. 

ANDREW, John Albbui (1818-67), Amencan 
anti-alaverv statesman, four times governor 
of Mass. See Life by H. G. Pearson (1904). 
ANDRFWES, Lancelot (1535-1626), English 
prelate, was bom at Barking in 1555, and 
educated at RalchtTe, Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of 
which he was in 1576 elected fellow. Taking 
orders in I5K0, he accompanied the Earl of 
HunUngdon to the north; and in 1389, 
through Walsingham’s inOuence. he was 
appointed a prcNndary of St Paul’s and 
master of Pemorokc Hall, In 1597 Elt/.abeth 
made him a prebendary, and in 1601 dean, of 
Wesemtoster. He rose still higher in favour 
with King James, wIk> appreciated his learn- 
ing and peculiar oratory. He attended the 
Hampton Court Conference, and took part 
in the translation of the Bible. In 1605 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Chichester: in 
1609 he was translated to Ely, and in 1618 to 
Winchester, having the year before accom- 
panied ifcw king to Scotland as one of the 
royal instruments for persuading the Scots of 
the supcrioriiy of episcopacy over pfesbyiery. 
He died September 27. l626. His works Oil 
8 vola. of the Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology <l«41-54) and he is considered one 
of the most learcied theologians of his ume. 
See Uvea by Roasdl (1863). OtUey (1894), 
Macleane (1910) and Weisby (1958); and 
T, S. Eliot’s book (1928). 

ANDREWS, (1) Roy Oiafwnan (I884-I96()), 
Amertcan naturatiat and eKplorer. bom in 
BeioiL Wig. He Is popularly known as the 
discoverer, in Mongoha, of fos^dl dinosaur 
tgga, thoui^ hhi many and valuable con- 
tWtttions to palaeontology, aroiaowoipr, 
botany, zoology, geology, and topography 
have assufwd him a more tasting tepuialioo. 
He capkitWi Alaska before Wtwid war L ^ 
was on severai expe^lkNis to Central Asia, 
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sponsored by the American Museum of 
Natural History, of which he became honorary 
director. His published works include Across 
Mongolian Plains (1921), Ends of ^rth (1929), 
Meet Your Ancestors (1945), Heart of Asia 
(1951), and two volumes on whaling. 

(2) Thomas (1813-85), Irish physical 
chemist, was born in Belfast. He practised 
as a physician at Belfast, where from 1 849 
to 1879 he was professor of Chcmistiy. He is 
noted for his discovery of the critical tem- 
perature of gases, above which they cannot 
DC liquefied, however great the pressure 
applied. See his Scientific Papers, edited, 
with a memoir, by Profs. Tait and Crum 
Brown (1889). 

ANDRIEUX, Francois Gumaurne Jean Stanis- 
las, d-dree-yte (1759-1833), French scholar 
and dramatist, bom at Strasburg, became 
professor of French Literature at the Colligc 
de France (1814) and secretary of the v^codemy 
( 1 829). His works arc classical in style, for he 
was antagonistic to the rising influence of 
Romanticism. They indude Les Etomdes 
aim, Trdsor (1804), La Comedienne 
(1816). Ac. 

ANDRONICUS, the name of four 

Byzantine emperors. 

Antfroniciis I Conmeims (11107-85), grand- 
son of Alexius L in his youth served against 
the Turks. wa.s imprisoned for tr^son for 
twelve years, but escaped to Russia. Par- 
doned and employed again, he fell once more 
into disfavour; and after his scandalous 
seduction of Theodora, the widow of fiald- 
vrin, king of lentsalem, he settled among 
the Turks in Asia Minor, with a band of out- 
laws. After the death of Manuel in 1 182, he 
was recalled to become first guardian, then 
colleague, of the young Emperor Alexius 11. 
Soon after, he caused the empress-mother to 
be strangled, and then Alexius himself, 
marrying his youthful widow. His reign was 
vigorous, and restored prosperity to the 
provinces; but tyranny and murder were its 
characteristics in the capital. 

AiMtroaiais H Palaeologits (1260-1332), 
during his reign (1282-1328) withdrew from 
the negotiations for the union of the Greek 
ami Roman communions, and restored the 
Greek ritual in full. He and the empire 
suffered much from Spanish mercenaries, 
hired for the wars with the Turks. 

Aodrmdcm HI Palaeologiis (12967-1341), 
grandson of the foregoing, excluded from thp 
succession for the murder of his brother, 
comp^ed his grandfather to make him his 
colleague in the empire and then to abdicate 
(1328). Meanwhile the Turks occupicsd the 
southern shores of the Bosporus, and the 
Serbians conquered Bulgaria, Epirus and 
Macedonia. 

Aadmnicttt IV Palaeologiis (d. 138S)» 
leagued himself with the Turks to dethrone 
his father, John V (son of Androntcus ni)» 
but was blinded and imprisoned, escaped in 
1376. and took possesmon of the ca|^ 
Ultimately he maae a treaty with his fathei^« 
ANDROMCUS. caQed QrrftMet (1st cc^t. 

Greek architect, born at CyrrhUL He 
constructed the Tower of the Wiiids at 
Athens, known in the Middle Ages as the 
Lantern of Dmostheaes. 
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ANDRONICXJS, Uvliis. Sec Livius Andron- 

>^RONlCUS OF RHODES (fl. 70-50 B.c.), 
Greek Peripatetic philosopher, who lived at 
Rome in Cicero’s time and edited the wntini^ 
of Aristotle. . , t. 

ANEURIN (fl, 6th-7th cents, a.d.), a Welsh 
poet, whose principal work, the Gpdodin^ 
celebrates the British heroes who fell in con- 
flict with the Saxons in the bloody battle of 
Cattraeth, now usually identified with the 
battle ^e Saxons called Degsastan (Dawstanc 
in Liddesdale?), and fought in a.d. 603. 
the editions and translations by Williams ab 
Ithel (1852), Skene (in The Four Ancient Books 
of Wales, 1866), and T. Stephens (1885). 
ANGAS, George Fife (1789-1879), English 
shipowner, a founder of South Australia 
after 1851, was bom at Newcast!e-on-Tyne, 
and died at Adelaide. Sec Life by Hodder 
(1891). 

ANGELICO, Fra, real name Guido di Pletrl, 
monastic name Giovanni da Fiesole (1387- 
1455), Italian painter, was bora at Vicchip m 
Tuscany. In 1407 he entered the Dominican 
monastery at Fiesole, in 1436 he was trans- 
ferred to Florence, and in 1445 was summoned 
by the pope to Rome, where thenceforward 
he chiefly rerided till his death, March 18, 
1455. His most important frescoes ate those 
in the Florentine convent of San Marco (now 
a museum), at Orvieto, and in the Nicholas 
Chapel of the Vatican. Others were painted 
at Cortona and Fiesole. Of his easel pictures, 
the Louvre possesses a splendid example, 
The Coronation of the Virgin, and the 
London National Gallery (since 1860) a 
Glory, or Christ with 265 saints — both of 
which were originally at Fiesole. There are 
fine examples of hts art in the Uflizi at 
Florence. Fra Angelico’s constant aim is to 
arouse devotional feeling through the con- 
templation of unearthly loveliness; the 
ethereal beauty of his angelic figures gave 
him his new name. He was beatified aRer his 
death. See works by Hausenstein (1924; 
trans. 1928), Schneider (Paris 1925), Bazin 
(Paris 1941), Argan (1955). 

ANGELL, Norman, in full. Sir Ralpli Norman 
Aiigeil Lane <1874- ), English pacificist 

(Nobel ^ace prize, 1933), bora at Holbeach, 
wrote The Great Illusion <1910; trans. in 
many languages) to prove the economic 
futility of war even for the winners. 

, ANGFXLIER, AonMte Jean, d^zhei^yay 
<1848-1911), French poet and critic, born at 
Dunkirk, was English professor at Lille, and 
wrote a masterly Life of Robert Burns 
(185^). 

ANGELO, Mkhael. See Michelangelo. 
ANGELUS SILfiSnJS, properly Joham 
SAeflkr (1624-77), German phtloiophical 
poet, bora at Breslau, was a Protestant 
phys^n Who became a Cathcdic priest. 
Sec Li fe by Ellinger (1927). 

ANGERStElN, Mm Jd 
1823), a London underwriter of Russian 

bought in 

1824 for ^7,000, formed the ntic^us of the 
National Qallery, 

ANGERVIUS. SeeAtmoERViLus. 
ANGIOUERI, Ceeco, nn^JB;fya/ree (e. 1260- 
c* 1312)* Italian poet, born in Siena, Nothing 
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is known of his life except Rom his sonnets, 
the only kind of verse he wrote, which reveal 
a drinker, lecher and gambler with a cynical, 
sardonic character and a heartless wit. He 
attacked Dante in three poems. The master’s 


replies ara unrecorded. 
ANC 


Henry William Paget, 1st 
1768-1854), born in London, 


IGLESEY, 

Marquis of (176 
May 17, from Westminster passed to Christ 
CHiurch, Oxford, sat in parliament off and on 
from lim to 1810: and in 1812 succeeded his 
father as Earl of Uxbridae, He served in the 
army with distinction in Flanders (1794), 
Holland (1799), and the Peninstibir war(l808); 
and for his splendid services as eommander 
of the British cavalry at Waterloo, where he 
lost a leg, he was made Marquis Anglesey. 
In 1828 he was appointed lord-Ueutenant of 
Ireland, advocate Catholic emancipation, 
and was recalled by Wellington in J829. In 
1830-33 be held the same oflke under Lord 
Grey’s administration ; but lost luspopularity 
through coercive measures against O’ConnelL 
To him Ireland is indebted for the Board of 
Education. In 1846-52, now field-marshal, 
he was master-general of the ordnance. He 
died April 29. 1854. 

ANGOULtME, Look Antoine de BonrboR, 
Due d\ d-goo^hym (1775-1844), eldest son 
of Charles X of France. He retired from 
France along with his father after the Revolu- 
tion. and lived in various places, including 
Holyrood. In 1799 he married his cousin, 
Marie Tbdiise (1778-1851). only daughter of 
Louis XVI, ' the only man in the family % in 
the words of Napoleon. After the Restora- 
tion, be made a feeble effort, as lieutenant- 
general of France, to oppose Napoleon on his 
return from Elba; and in 1823 he led the 
French army of invasion into Spain. On the 
revolution in July 1830, he accotxmanied his 
father Into exile, and died at Gdrz. See 
works on the duke by Vte. dc Guichen (1909), 
on the duchess by Lenotre (trans. 1908), and 
Turquan (trans. 1910). 

ANGSTROM, Andcre Jonat (1814-74), Swed- 
ish physicist, born at LOdgd, was private 
docent (1839), keeper of the observatory 
(1843), and professor of Ph^cs (18581, and 
from 1867 secretary to the Royal Socidy at 
Uppsala. He wrote on beat, magnecim, and 
especially optics; the AngstrOm unit, for 
measuring wavelengths of light. Is named 
after him. His son. Knot J, Aiqtltrfiai (185%* 
1910), was also a noted Uppsala physicist, hn- 
porumt for his researches on sdiar radiatiofL 
A^GUS, Mai^ (t8(^194j^ ^ttish poet, 
bora in Abesndeen. Her volumes of verse 
include The Lilt md Other Verges (1922), Sun 
and Candlelight (1927). TAe Singln' ijusil929), 
and Lost Country 0937). Her selected poems 
wm ^ittblifbed pofthumoeu^, srith a tnemoir , 
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ANJOU, Dnlw of. See Hehry 11. 

ANKARSTROM, Johen Jekob (1762-92), the 
assassio of Qustavus 111 of Sweden, was a 
page at court, served in the bodyguard, but 
after settling on his estates (1783), was tried 
for treason, though released for want of 
evidence. Soon alter he formed a plot with 
a ring of discontented nobles to murder 
Gustavus, and, the lot failing on him, 
wounded the king mortally with a pistol at a 
masked ball. He was publicly flogged for 
three days, and then executed. 

ANKER-LARSEN, Jefasimes (1874-1957), 
Danish novelist and dramatist, bom in 
Langeland. He left theology and the law for 
the theatre and literature. Alter acting for 
eight years, he became stage-director at 
various theatres, including the Royal Theatre, 
Copenhagen. His work reflects the religious 
unrest oi his time aj^l his characters tend to 
try to escape from life by flights into fantasy. 
He was awarded the Ovldendal prize for his 
novel Viaet $ten iHte Pmhsopher's Stone)^ in 
1923. 

ANNA CARLOVNA (1718-46), niece of the 
Empress Anna Ivanovna (q.v.), and wife of 
a Duke of Brunswick, was reMnt during the 
one yearns reign (1740-41) of her infant son 
Ivan. He was murdered, and she bersetf died 
in prison. 

ANNA COMNENA (1083-1148), Byzantine 
princess, was the daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius 1 (Comnenus). She tried in vain to 
secure the imperial crown, and failed in her 
attempt to overthrow or poison her brother 
(1118), her husband Bryennius being either 
too timid or too virtuous to back her. Dis- 
appointed and asharmi, she withdrew from 
the court, and sought solace in literature. 
On the death of her husband (1137), she 
retired into a convent. Her life of her father, 
thou^ a rhetorical panegyric, is one of the 
better class of Byzantine histories. See 
Oster’s Anm (1868-71), books by 

Naomi Mitdiison (1928) and Georgina 
Buckl^ (1^9). 

ANNA IVANOVNA (1693-1740), Empress of 
Russia, was the second daughter of Ivan, 
dder brother of Peter the Great. She married 
in 1710 the Duke of Couriand, who died next 
year. The throne oif Russia was bestowed on 
her by the Supreme Council in 1730, on her 
acci^thif constituiionai imitations. But she 
soon deckitd hmelf autocrat; her para- 
mour, IHion (q.v.), establisbed a reign of 
terror, and is said to have banished 20,000 
persons to Siberia. 

JNNE. wife of St Joachim, and mother of 
the V|i|^ Mw, is first mentioiied by St 
Epiphimliis, In the 4th century. She ts the 
patron^saifU of caipenteta. Her feast-day is 
Jtt!y26. 

Al^ (1665-1714), Qtieeii of En^nd, the 
Stitiri iQvend^, was bom at St James's 
PaJaee, London, Pebf^ry 6. She was the 
second dasKee of James II (then^Duke of 
YorkJ. by M tot wHb, Anne Hyto ^ 
. Mw mother 

1672 her toiler 

of llonto toghim wwe hro^ 

up metttovf of the ChmJt of Engh^ to 
Whkh alwm toritied an satot If not a 
very er^nsned attaduaeot. in 1683 she 


was married to the indolent and good-natured 
Prince George of Denmark (1653-1708), 
when Sarah Jenninm (1660-1744), the wife of 
Lord Churchill (alfterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough), was appointed a lady of her bed- 
diamber. As Anne needed someone on 
whom she could lean. Lady Churchill speedily 
acquired supreme influence over her, which 
she exerted in favour of her husband, in 
their correspondence, Anne went by the name 
of Mrs Morley, and Lady Churchill by that 
of Mrs Freeman. During her father's reign, 
Anne lived in retirement, taking no part in 
politics. On the landing of the Pnnee of 
Orange, she soon joined his party; but 
quarrelled presently with her sister, and by 
1692 was drawn into intriwes, in which the 
Churchills were engaged, fbr the restoration 
of her father, or to secure the succession to 
his son. She was hersdf childless when, on 
the death of William HI on March 8, 1702, 
she succeeded to the throne. She had borne, 
indeed, seventeen children; but one only, 
William, Duke of Gloucester (1689-I70o), 
survived infancy. The influence of Marl- 
borough and his wife was most powerfully 
felt in all public affairs during the greater 
part of her reign, the chief event of which was 
the union of England and Scotland (1797). 
The strifb of parties was extremely violent, 
and political complications were increased by 
the queen's anxiety to secure the succession 
for her brother. In so far as she had any 
political principles, they were opposed to that 
constitutional liberty to which she owed her 
occupancy of the throne. These principles 
and tier family attadiment tended to alienate 
her from the Marlboroui^ whose policy, 
from the time of her accessiofi, had become 
adverse to Jacobkism, and who now, along 
with Godolphin, were at the bead of the Whig 
party. The duchess also offended the queen 
by presuming too boldly upon the power she 
had so long possessed, lu 1710 th^ parted, 
never to meet a|ain. Anne had found a new 
favourite in Abigail Masham, a cousin of the 
duchess, who hmdf, about 1704, had intro- 
duced her into the royal housriiold. To Mrs 
Masham's influence the change of govm- 
tnent in 1710 was in gn^t measure owing, 
when the Tories came into offlee, 
(akerwards Earl of Oxford) and St John 
(Lord Bolingbroke) becoming the leaders of 
the ministry. But, althoushi concurring more 
or less in a dongn to secure the succession 
the throne lo her brother, the new ministers' 
had quarrels among ibemdves which pre- 
vented its successfiu prosecution, and kept 
the poor queen in a state of consunt imttsL 
Shedied AuiRist !, 3714w See works to J. H, 
Burton {limr McCartto (190% H* Paul 
0907)* F. P. W. Rym (im), O. M. TmtA^ 

ANNE OF AUEIRU (IdOt-dfl), eldest 
dai^er of Philip III m Spahiu tu 1615 
bemne the wife of tonh XUl ^ Prauiee. 
The marriage was so far ftom being a happy 
one, that the royal pair lived for the first 
twenty-two years in a slate of virtual sepaxa- 
tioii— a result due chiefly to the lofinenoa of ^ 
Rkhriieii. In 1643 Anne became queen- 
legem to to baby Isolds XIV. Hermmfieier, 
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ANNE 

Mazarin (q.v.) died in 1661, and !^e retir^ 
to the convent of Val de 
by M. W. Freer (1864, new cd. 1912; 186«, 
Mmc de Mottcvillc’s M^moires (tranj 1 W2), 
and Mrs C. Grant’s Quetn and Cardinal 
(1906). 

ANNE OF BOHEMU (1366-94), 
married Rich ard 1 1 (q.v.). __ 

ANNE OF BRITTAfJY (1476-1514), wife of 
Charles VIII and Louis XII of France, was 
an admirable Duchess of Brittany, her 
hereditary dominion. , ^ 

ANNE OF CLEVES (1515-57), a Lutheran 
pnn<%ss, plain of feature, who in 1540 married 
as his fourth queen, Henry VIII, a mama^ 
declared null and void six months afterwards- 

ANNE OF DENMARK (1574-1619), in 1589 
married James VI of Scotland, the future 

XaNNIGoSil’^Pfetro, an-i-gd’nee (1910- ). 
Italian painter, bom at Milan. After study- 
ing at the Accademia delle Belle Arti at 
Florence, he held his first one-man show at 
Florence in 1932. During the 1950s he 
worked in England, and held a London 
exhibition in 1954. He is one of the few 
20th-century artists to put into practice the 
technical methods of the old masters, and 
his most usual medium is tempera, although 
there are frescoes by him in the Convent of 
St Mark at Florence (executed in 1937). His 
Renaissance manner is shown at its best in his 
portraits, e.g. of H.M. The Queen (1955). Sec 
Pietro Annigoni (1954) ed. C. R. Cammcli. 

ANNING, Mary (1799-1847), English palae- 
ontologist, was born at Lyme Regis, the 
daughter of a carpenter and vendor of speci- 
mens, who, dying m 1810, left her to make her 
own livinc. In 181 1 she discovered in a local 
cliff the fossil skeleton of an ichthyosaurus, 
now in the British Museum. She also dis- 
covered the first plesiosaurus and, in 1828, the 
first pterodactyl. 

ANNUN2IO. Sec D’Annunzio. 

ANOUILH, Jean, an- wee (1910- ), French 
dramatist bom in Bordeaux of French and 
Basque parentage. He began his career as a 
copywriter and as a gag-man In films. His 
first play, VHermine (1931) was not a success ; 
but his steady output soon earned him 
recognition as one or the leading dramatists 
of the contemporary theatre. He was 
influenced by the neo-classical fashion 
inspired by Giraudoux, but his very personal 
approach to the re-interpretation of Greek 
myths is less poetic and more in tone with 
contemporary taste. Among his many 
successful plays may be mentioned Le 

JtemUnum 
(in ravidi M IHiuter with tkt 
1957), Le Bal des vtdears (1938) (in 
Engtuh u niefa' Ownloal, 1952), La 
Soman (1938). Uoeattta (1942) (in En^ as 
nine iemem^ed 1954), EmyOce (1942) (in 
M fn/W afOmnoM. 1959), AMhtaae 
(19^, VlHvUatUm au tMteau (1948) (in 
^oanrf the Moon, 19M), 
(1955). See Jem 

oru^list, bora in Paris, ttudied th India, 
translated ihe Zandavasta into French <I77IL 
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and a Persian version of the Vptmishads into 
Latin. His brother, Looii-PJem AmpietO 
(1723-18^), was a nouble historian, 

ANSCHCTZ, Otimiiar, an shms (1846-1907). 
German photographer, bom In Yugoslavia. 
He was a pioneer of insUntaneous photo- 
graphy, and wag one of the first to make a 
series of pictures of moving animals and 
people, so making a substantial contribution 
to the invention of the cinematograph. 

ANSCHOTZ-KA^FE, Hemumn, an'shSts- 
kenw'fi (1872-1931), Gemuin engioeer, born 
at ZweibrOcken. in 1902 he began experi- 
ments with the gyroscope as (he basis for the 
mariners’ compass, and in 1908 brought out 
the gyro-compass, which has been in general 
use since. ’ 

ANSDELL, Rlchsnl (181S-8S). Bngtish ammal 
and genre painter, born at Liverpool, became 
an R.A. in 1870. 

ANSELM, St (1033-1109), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was nobly born at or near Aosta, 
in Piedmont. At fifteen he ardently desired 
to embrace the monastic life, but his father 
refused his consent; and about 1056, his 
mother being dead, he left home, and, after 
three years in Burgundy and France, was 
attracted by Lanfranc’s fame to the abbey of 
Bee, in Normandy. In 1063 he succeeded his 
master as prior, and in 1078 became abbot of 
Bee, the most famous school of the llth 
century. Lanfranc. who had meantime 
become Archbishop of Canlerbuty, died in 
1089; and the diocese remained four years 
vacant till in 1093 Anselm was appointed. 
He was distinguished both as a churchnuin 
and a philosopher. His numerous embroil- 
ments with WiUtam Rufus and his successor, 
and the unbending spirit which he displayed, 
indicate the vigour and resoluteness of his 
character, as much as his writings exhibit the 
depth and acuteness of his inicTlect. Jbiiled 
by Rufus, Anselm returned at Henry’s urgent 
request; but the new monarch’s demand that 
he should renew his homage, and be again 
invested with his arebbishopne, was mci with 
an absolute refusal, and ted to a second exile 
of two year*’ duration. In 1105, however, 
Ansdm’t threat of excommunicaf ton led to a 
reconctltaiion, and the oompromiae was 
devised which, in 1 122, was accepted by pope 
and emperor at Worms. Embfactng wUltcntt 
question the doctrines of the dnirSi mostly 
at stated by Augustine, and holding that 
belief must precede knowledge and most be 
tmplictt ax^ undoubting, Ansdim yel the 
necessity of a religious pnilos^y^and for this 
purpose wrote Ms Manaltmkn, PrMtkmMm, 

^ 

1887). Besides liisphilosopMcaitftgui^ 
Maditadons ^ Utiers have come down lo 

of his natom/ne 4M 
U» and was jbiiiMI next to 
Unfenc m Centwl^ tg 149# he was 
canonlml. See Rteusaf*# Amudm (2d ed. 
tmu Dean Oiu^^s {Wm Wf 
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Corvci, who In 826 went, with hie colleague 
Autbert. lo preach Christianity to the h^thm 
Northmen of Slesvig. In 831 the pope 
estabhehed dn archbishopric tn Hamburg 
(transferred to Bremen in 847). and Ansgar 
was appointed the first archbishop. See bis 
Life by Tappehom (MUnet. 1863), 

ANSON, (D&ow^ttoron Aiisoii(1697~1762>. 
English admiral, bom April 23. at Shug- 
borough Park. Staift.^ entered the navy in 
17)2. and was made a captain in 1724. In 
1739, on the outbreak of war with Spain, he 
received the command of a pacific squadron 
of sis vessels, and sailed from En^and in 
Septenibef 1740. With only one snm. and 
less than two hundred men. but with £^.000 
of Spanish treasure, he returned to Spithead. 
June 15, 1744. having ctreumnavigated the 
globe in three years and* nine months. Anson 
was made rear-admiral of the blue (1744); 
and in 1747. having utterly defeated the 
French off Cape Ftnisterre, and captured 
£300.000, he was made Baron Anson of 
Sobmon. and, four years later, first lord of 
the Admiralty. In 176) he received the high 
dignity of admiral of the fleet. He died 
June 6. 1762. Of the popular Voyage round 
the World (1748). whetl^r edit^ by Walter 
or Robins, he himself was virtually the author. 
Sec Lives by Sir J. Barrow (1839) and W. V. 
Anson (1912). 

(2) Sir WBHam Reyneil <l843-]9)4}. British 
jurist, horn at Walberton, Sussex, was warden 
of AU Souls College (from 1881) and M^P. 
for Oxford University (from 1899). His 
Mneiplti of Me Law of Contntcl 

( 1884) and law and Custom of ike CtmsHWlon 
(1886-92) are standard works. 

ANSPACH. Eliiabefil. Margravine of (1750- 
1828). Bn^tsh writer, was the daughter of 
Lord Berkeley, first married (1767) to Lord 
Craven, but separated from him (1780). 
Afier travefiing awhile, she settled in the house 
of the Maiayave of Anspach and Bayreuth, 
whom on Lord Craven's death (1791) she 
married. She wrote books of travel, plays, 
and entenaining Memoirs (1826). An earlier 
Margravine of Anspach and Bayreuth was 
the witty WBhcMne (1709-58), sister of 
Frederick the Oreat. 

ANSTEV41) ClHiiloiilier a724<1805>. Bnglisb 
Writer, author in 1766 of the NewBath Cuide^ 
was educated at Bury Si Edmunds, Eton, and 
King*i Ctritege, Cambridge, of whkh he was 
a fcBow (1745-54). 

<2) pseudonym of ThoMs Aaatcy 

GufiMe (1856-1934). English writer, bora 
in London, who studied at Trinity HalL 
Candwidie. and In 1880 was called to the bar. 
A whlminca} ImtnorisL he wrote Viet KernI 
(1882), Tke mred Vtim (1885), Tko BretSM 

AHtMKXOMi a Spnnm poU- 

tidan, known Inr the tieaty coucIkkM 

by hint wHIi perda at oie dose or theCorbh 
thian wiirlii386'g.c, 

ANTARi more f^y'^Aniam Hm Sholdsi 
im aprtX Arab-NegfO pod aid 
warrior nowt of a labious AbdiediaefitaJti andi 
a bhuck dkm amtiewhere in the despit near 
Medina* $a^ Arabltu the author ot ope 
of theaewm QoldenOdes of Arabia ^vattiie, 
and wdtjoet of Ihu iBdbeuntury BiWMee 


of Anfar, he is regarded as the symbol of 
Bedouin heroism and chivalry and by some 
as * the father of knights \ See T. Hamilton. 
Antar: A Bedoueen Romance (1820), and 
A. J. Arbcrry. The Seven Odes (1957). 
ANTENOR. an-tee'nor^ Athenian sculptor, 
active about 500 a.c., and known to have 
executed bronze statues of Harmodlus and 
Aristogiion, and a statue of Jtore in the 
Acropolis. 

ANTnEIL, George, an' til (1900- ), American 
composer of Polish descent, born in New 
Jersey. Antheii studied in Philadelphia and 
under Ernest Bloch, spending some years in 
Europe as a professional pianist before 
becoming known as the composer of the Jazz 
Symphony (1925), the Ballet Micanique (1927), 
and the opera Transatlantic (1930). The sen- 
sation caused by the ballet, written for ten 
pianos and a variety of eccentric percussion 
instruments, has overshadowed his more 
traditional later works, which include five 
symphonies, concertos, and a second cmera, 
Helen Retires. See Bai/ Boy of Muslc^ by 
George Antheii, 

ANTHONY* SI. Sec Avtony, St. 
ANTHONY. Sosasi BrovmeB (1820-1906), 
U.S. women's suffrage leader, was born at 
Adams. Mass. Early active in temperance 
and anlHslavery movements, she became the 
champion of women's rights in 1854. From 
1869 to 1892 the was vtoe-prestdent of the 
Woman Suffrage Assodatton. becoming 
president m 1892. 

ANlTGONi;$*calkd Cydk>pa*or|lieOne-«yi4* 
-rig « (d. 301 U.C.). Creek soldier, one of the 
generals of Aknamder the Oreat. received, 
after his death In 323, the provinces of 
Phrygia Major, Lycia, and Farophylia. On 
Antipater's death In 319* be aspirra to the 
sovereignty of Asia, and waged moessant wars 
against the other generals, making htimelf 
master of all Asia Minor and Syria. In 306 
he assumed the title of king* but was defbated 
and slain by Lysimachus, Cassander, and 
Seleuciis at Ipsus in Phiygia. 

ANTIGONUS CONATaSsW- 239 a.c.). kiitt 
of Macedon, did not mount his tbrotie untn 
276, seven years afi^ the death of his Iktb^, 
Demetrius PoUorcetes. Pyrrhus of Bptnis 
overran Macedonia tn 274. but Antii^itus 
soon recovered his kingdom, and kept it 
until his death. 

ANUNOUS* -riri'- (d. 122), Blihyniaii youtli 
of matchless beauty, a tmitve of CiaiidiopoMiL 
the favourite of the Emperor Hadrian, and ' 
his companion in all his journeys. He was 
drowned in the Nile* near B^ perhaps 
throuirit sutesde. either from wearitmss of tae 
Itfb be led. or from a belief that his votonlbry 
death would avert dbaster fromdieenip^ror. 
The empfuror enrolled bun amcmg 
ANTIOCHUS* the name ot thir- 

teen kings of Bytia of the Selrodd dynasty 
of wimm the fiaUDwiim are imtewofth^ 
AMidciMf I (323^1 BJc.), caB^ SAlsr. 
was the son of Seleiicits, one eff Aknatider's 
generals, whose murder in 280 gave him the 
whole Syrian empire, bat left him too weak to 
assert his right to Macedonia. Antioebus 
gained the name of SOier C Saviour *) for a 
victory over the Gauls, but fell in basUe widi 
them. 
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Antiodms H (286-247 B,c,), called Xhw 
(‘ God ’). his successor, was thus named by 
the Milesians, whom he 
tyrant Timarchus. He mwncd 
daughter of Ptolemy 11, exiling his 
Laodice, and her children On his d^th 
there followed a struggle between the nvaj 
queens; Berenice andiwr son were murderw 
and Laodice’s son, Seleucus, succeeded. 
That Antiochus and Laodice were re^nctled, 
and that Laodice poisoned Antiochus, are 
probably inventions. . ^ ^ 

ABtiodnis in (242-187 B.C.), tftie Great, 
grandson of the foregoing, who in 223 
succeeded his father, Seleucus CalUnicus, vm 
the most distinguished of the Scleucidac. He 
waged war with success against Ptolemy 
Philopator, and though defeated at Raphia 
' near Gaza (217), he obtained entire possession 
.of Palestine and Coele-Syria (198), dowering 
therewith his daughter Cleopatra on her 
betrothal to the young king Ptolemy of 
Egypt. He afterwards became involved in 
war with the Romans, who had conquered 
Macedonia; but he declined to invade Italy 
at the instigation of Hannibal, who had come 
to his court for refuge. He crossed over into 
Greece, but was delated in 191 at Thermo* 
pylae,and in 190 or 189 byScipioat Magnesia. 
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Peace was granted him only on condition of 
bis yielding alt his dominions west of Mount 
Taurus, and paying a heavy tribute. To 
raise the money, he attacked a rich temple in 
Elymais, when the people rose against him, 
and kiUed him (187 b.c.). 

Antiociiiis IV (d. 1 63 B.c.), called Eplphann, 
son of the foregoing, succeeded his brother in 
175, fought against Egypt and conquered 
great part of it. He twice took Jerusalem; 
and, endeavouring there to establish the 
worship of Greek gods, excited the Jews 
to a successful insurrection under Hattathias 
and his heroic sons, the Maccabees. 

AnUodHis Xni, calM AsMciis (ruled 
69-64 B.C.), was deprived of his kingdom 
Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Roman 
provinc e. 

ANTIPAl^, -l(p\ (I) 
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E.C.), Qieek pbBoaoi^, fbundcr of the 
C^ic school, wee the sen of an Athenian 
father and a Thradaa mother. He ftmghiat 
Tanagra (426 a.CL>, was first'w disd^ of 
Gorgrns, afterwards a irieiid of Socrates, and 
. died at Athens. 

ANTOINE, AndUd, <1638-1943), 

French actor-manager, ht^ytuoi^, as 
actor, founder of the TiMtn 
and director ot 

greaUy mftucnced^^ stage ,, 

>Q!n^OL$Ki, Mark Matveeviefe, -ibr- 
(1843-1902), Rttssiao scutpw, 

Wilno of Jewish l>ana^* ^ PfWR ^ 
lived and worked in Pam, hatimoR of hit 
works are in the Atexaiuto Hlimmeitm at 
Leningrad. Imt ihe ^ 

are the most fainous of his porMt statim. 
ANTOMMARCMI, FTaMeet^ 
kte (1780-1836), Napoleon's at St 

Helena from 1816, was a of ^rsaca, 
Napoleon ultimately nave htm his ftiB cm* 
fidence, and kft him 1^.000 ftrancs. After 
his return to Europe, M published 
Derniers Afommir de n623)« 

During the Polish revolution he did duly at 
Warsaw as director of military hos|ritaii« 
He afterwards went to the Wear Indies, and 
died in Cuba. 


ANTONELU, Giacomo (1606-76), cardinal, 
was bom April 2, at Sonnino, son of a wood- 
cutter. In 18)9, his bifthnlace having been 
demolished as a nest of bandits, Aiitoii6i)i 
came to Rome, and entered the Grand 


Seminary, where he 
Pope Gregory XVL 


the favour of 
1847 he was made 


cardinal-deacon by Pius )X, and tn wai 
president and minister of foreign aHairs in a 
Liberal cabinet, whidh framed the ftuaous 
Statute or Constitution. He accompanied 
the pope in his Otidtt to Gaeta, and, retuming 
with him to Rome, supported the reactkaiary 
policy. In 1855 an atiemnf was mwle tipoii 
tits life. In the Vatican Cou^l of IgMMO 
Antonelli ^owed great taa and 
After his death, the vast property, £1,4 
bequeathed to bis three onmori, was vainly 
, , - , (398-319 Bx.), dieted by a dai^ter 

Macedonian genei^, highly trusted by Philip ANTONEIXO DA MEl^m (c, 143d-m 


and Alexander the Great, left by the latter as 
regent in Macedonia, 334 B.C. He discharged 
the duties with great ability, both beibre and 
after the death of Alexander, in 322 defeating 
an alliance of the Greek states. 

(2) (d. 43 B.C.), the father of Hood the 
Great, appointed by Julius Oesar pjpooarator 
of Judaea in 47 bx. He died by poisoning. 

(3) (d. 4 B.C.), the son of Herod the Great 
by fais ftret wife, a worthless prince. Who was 
pgfpetualW conspiring agamst the life of his 
mothers, but was execute in prison ftve days 
before Herod died. 

ANTITOON <48<M1! n.cX the earliest of the 
^ H-M****®* *“ Attic,, 

mmtlw be 1MII oMdeameil to dnuli, fa 

•puc of iu$ oofafe defeneei Of hi, fifttm 

(ISS* >*’*“** 


iuikn peimer.iafatJbMiid toInvefainMhmM 
brio Iwy the meili^ of oil-jicfaliiig, 

A^fosscu. iw. jofa- 
Runanim fcnend uMl tHciMor, tMWK fa 
fite^ Me|msrifawr,(*fa^toJ^«fai 
Lom^ ua beeune cbifaof fafaTw.lRIl; 
Toe fomruitut ymr be wm WtiniiiinrtWl fatw 
tbe WRQM^Aiwfamed M 
of ,n immoGeiiflii molt, but wu mob 
tfaeuedttMlnndeaiiBiiterormr. to IMt 
be w»i mi^ mntar. awnmeJ dieuiorifa 

(A.O. M>(6t), ftoMHU 

^ wefaib. ttid fa IMTwm ! 

Snt fa pmofafai ate Ail, 1 


eo-tb'tfa./Mnr (e. 414-47(1 the 


IMruu, to lit he ow 



jmr 


6 asfeHMnd iw Ubb 

msalpi 
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proveibia)ly peatcd^il mad In hit ammieilt Antony taldfig the East* and 

5Lw?“ 4 oS^ the Weat* while L^us had to put 

^ Ptthhc^airi be up with Antony luSmafried Oc^v- 

^ people. Tti» ^ • sister, Octavia; but, retumjog now to 

ca^n of ChHstians was putl^stayed his Cleopatra, he rmiined his voluptuous life, 
^**y V Ajpohpa ^ was guaty exacts of die gms^ ipjusti^ 

uns rec^ved by him iwth favput^ In his re%n Octavum used these facas to exdte the india- 
the oMpire wy tciuted^^^ the wall nanied nation of the Rotnan people; and in the naval 


after him built betweeti the Forth and Clyde. 
Tlw epithet Pita wm ooi^srred on him for his 
derenteof HadHan^fUM^ Byhismudi* 
loved btilworthleis wife Faustiiia he had four 
childten; one muiitied Marcos Aurelhis* his 


encagement of Aetkim <31 a.c.) Antony was 
^eated. He now went back agam to 
Egypt, ^ore. deserted the Egyptian fleet, 
as by his own army, and deceive by a fabe 
report of Oeopatra^s suicide, he kitted himself 


adopted son and successor. See works by byfatting upon his sword. 

(Par. 1«8«) and £, C Bryant ANTONY, St, called the 


Lacoor^Gayet 


Great, or Autony 

of Thebes^ (25 W356), the father of monachism 
was bm at Koxnan in Upper Egypt. Having 
soid hisposscssionsfor the poor, he withdrew 
into the wAdemes^ and took up his abode 
in an old min on the top of a hill, where he 
spent twenty years in the most rigorous 
•edusion. In 305 he was persuaded to leavt 
this reSreat by the prayers of numeipiis 
aochontei, and now founded a monastery, 
at first oiiN a group of sepaimte and scattered 
cells near Moi^phis and ArstnoR In 355 the 
venerable bermtt, then over a hundred years 
old, made a jouniinr to Alexandria to duipote 
witbtbeAriana; butfeetinghisendappioiMli- 

bo 


ANTOratJS, htew Cc, S3 n.c.--30 ax,), 

Roman triumvir, on bis mother's tide was 
rdatod to Jidius Caesar, His youth was 
dissipated, and, pressed by creditors, he 
escaped to Athens In 5S a.c. In Palestine 
and Egypt he ingratiated himself with the 
soldiery; and, afw assisUng CacMr hi Oati^ 
he went to Rome tn 50 a«c., to lu^td ids 
great kinsmao, and was appt^ted onaettor, 
augur, and tribune of the fdebs. Neat year 
he was expelled ttum the curia, and lha to 
Caesar, who maCb this a pretext for hit war 
against Fompey. Antony was appointed 
commander-in-ciiiefifiltal^; at Fhatsaiia he 
ledtheieB wtagofCaesar^sminy, la 47 ax. 
he was made master of the horse by Caesar, 
who left hhn to govern Italy duriim his ab* 
senoe in Africa. Antony, as usual, dimraced 
htmsdlf. Hedfiutk; be divorced his wife, and 
tookupwlsbanactiess. In 44 ax., as consul, 
ho vamly endeavoured to prevatt on the 
Romans so tecxnpdro Caesar as emperor. On 
Caesar's assasdnation, he played the part so 
Andy described by Shakespeare, and the 
Ittgiit rd'ihedonsphidors from Rome kfl him 
with almost absoloie power. Next, we find 
him m dtouie widi Odavlan (see AuGusm), 
bestetng Muiina, and denounced by Ooero. 

The ddSit of MoOiia (43 ax) drove him a 
fbgltiviebe^lliaAUis; but In Oaut be visited ANTIIAiaui£$» Emmawl Ddaaiay, Camm d*. 


big, he mired to his desert home, 
died. Athanarius smte his life;. 

ANTONY OF PADIIA« St (1195-1231), bom 
at IMm* Augim 15, Wig at first an Augita- 
ttman monk, but in 1220 he enteied the 
Fianciscmi mder, and becanm one 
active propagatom He preadbed in the 
sooth m Fiance and Upper Italy, and died 
at Padua, June 13. 1231. He was canonhaed 
byOimiylXmuiefbttowingyear* Accord- 
ing to tegead, he preached to the fishes when 
men refiised to hear him; hence be h the 
patron of the lower animals, and h ofim 
r ep r es ented as accompanied by a pig. See 
Cktemide St Antktmy of Paekof^ edited by 
the Rev. H, J. Coierid^ 0823). 


the camp eC Jjbpidtta, sod gabied the favour 
of tbearmy.of iriridilmto^ commatid. 
Ilancm JM Fpilfe join^ and Antony 

muroed to Rusne at the bead of seventeen 
iei^oiis and fflgliOD cavWhry. Odavhm now 
throw oflr the mask, and held a oonsulutkm 
with Antony and Leoidus, nev Booonia. 
whm U WM detonnined that these * crhuavini 
should sham the whole Ronian world. 
Returning to Rome, they began thetr oonrse 
of proscmRhMi and phuider. Among thor 
fifst victims was CSono; and, in an. 300 
acQBlom gad 2000 sfulror am betteved to have 
fidlan. After aecudog Italy, and raisiag an 
ao o imo u a aam of money, Antony and Octtw 
tan led their traopa into Macedonia, and 
defiMted Brotm and CMdUus* Antony next 
{add a vU to Alheni, and than 

toAahi,maBaaiaiifedh|>umvrit 

man of fSmTvdm him l^bar 

baanty um ^Sdwitt- 1 m tbitowed bm hRo 

iw tn, HoiMB hw MhM. ,r , .muni n 
tNMWMnl&Sral^aa 

nan wmli watt 


wa passed over ANWARIt 
vriOtOeopatnu 


d-irim (1755-1812), Fiench p^tKtaa, boro 
1 ^ Vdfeneuve de Borg. Uh MAmok^ssmrks 
JSatto^Mmttx (1788) was one of the fimt 
swkt of the rrench Revolution; but In 
1789, sriien Antraignes was chosen a deputy, 
he defended the hm^tary privileges and the 
kingly veto, and ranked miroeif ajntoid the . 
union of the thiee estates. After 179Q he was 
emidoyed in diplomacy at St PecerobuiRi 
Vjmina,and Dresdeau inBnbhmdtwaeauhoa 
groat influence wiTO Omtili^ On Smjt ^ 
1812, ho was murdarid,, wm Ms wiik near 
London, by an ftilimi asromit, Sm t. 

(1^3). 

B!wd(W7.4782), 

Bi[Aer,_wis bom and i 

‘ ‘ a 



now the 


deik befese the'; 
van jnmMdij 
thetM^hfel 
rthbror 
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best is Dtr Sternsteinhof (1885), and about 
twenty plays, mostly about Austrian peasant 
. life with a strong propagandist bias. See 
Life by StrobI (1921). 

AOSTA, Duke of. See Amadeus. 

APELLES, a-peVleez (fl. 325 B.C.), Greek 
painter, was probably bom at Colophon, on 
the Ionian coast of Asia Minor. He was 
trained at Ephesus and Sicyon, visited 
Macedon, where he became the fnend of 
Alexander the Great; and is said to have 
accompanied him on his expedition to Asia, 
and settled at Ephesus. None of his work 
has survived, but his fame lives in ancient 
writings. 

APICIUS, Marcos Cahius, a Roman epicum 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. It is 
said that when he had spent £8(X).000 upon 
his appetite, and had only some £80,000 ieft, 

, he poisoned himself to avoid the misery of 
plain diet. 

APOLLINAIRE, Guillaume, orig. ApoUiaarls 
Kostrowitzky (1880-1918), French poet, born 
in Rome of Polish descent, in Paris became a 
leader of the movement rejecting poetic 
traditions in outlook, rhythm, and language. 
His work, akin to the cubist school in paint* 
ing, is expressed chiefly in Les Alcooh (1913) 
and CalUgrammes (1918). See studies by 
Fabureau (Paris 1932), Giedion-Weicker 
(1945), and Addma (1954). 

APOLLINARIS THE YOUNGER (d. 390), 
Bishop of Laodicea, was one of the warmest 
opponents of Arianism. His father, Apol* 
iinaris the Elder, who was presb^er of 
Laodicea, was born at Alexandria, and 
taught grammar, first at Berytus, and after- 
wards at Laodicea. Apollinaris himself 
upheld a doctrine condemned by the Council 
of Constantinople (381), as denying the true 
human nature of Christ. He must not be 
confounded with Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop 
of Hierapolis, in Phrygia (a.d. 170), who 
wrote an Apohgy for the Christian faith, and 
several other works, all lost. See also 
SiDOKIUS. 

APOLLODORUS, -daw'-, (1) (fl. r. 408 b.c.), 
Athenian painter, alleged inventor of 
chiaroscuro. 

(2) (fl. c. 140 B.C.), Athenian grammarian, 
author of a work on mythology (tr, Frazer 

(3) Roman architect, executed in a.d. 129 
for his fearless criticism of the emperor 
Hadrian’s design for a temple. He was the 
architect of Trajan's column. 

tilled DyakolOB CU^iem- 
pered ), Alexandrian grammarian or the 2fid 
century, the first to reduce Greek syntax to a 
system. 

Aroi^NmS OF PERGA (fl. 250^220 MxX 
Greek mathematician, author of a famous 
work on conic sections which laid the founda- 

Ortek philosopher, bom at Tyana in Cappa* 
doaa, was, according to Philostratu^ a 
j^ousn^Pythagprean teacher, who travel* 
to In^ via Asia Minor, meeting the 
way, W^n hi 
wtura^his feme as a wise man was grealy 
f«8ttrded him as a 
worker of miracles and a divine being, and 


princes were iflad to entertain him. He was 
patronized by Vespasian, and followed him 
into Egypt* ARer travels in Spain, Italy and 
Greece, he was accused of conspiring against 
Domitian; ultimately he appears to have 
settled in Ephesus. His history, partly 
apocryphal, was written more than a century 
after his death by Philostratus (q.v.). See 
jy/e and Times by F. W. G. Campbell (1908), 
and study^ Mead (1901). 

APOLLONTUS RHO0IUS (b. c. 295 g.c.), 
Greek scholar, bom in Alexandria, but long 
lesidcnt in Rhodes, wrote many works on 
grammar, and an epic poem ihf Argonautiea, 
marked by learning and industry rather than 
by poetic genius. Greatly admired by the 
Romans, It was translated into Latin by Varro 
and imitated by Valerius Flaccui. 

APPELBEE, Leonard <1914- ), palish 
artist, bom in London. He studied at 
Goldsmith's College and the Royal College 
of Art. He is best known for his fendscapes, 
in an adaptation of post-impressionist 
technique, giving a ‘cut-paper* eflect. His 
landscape of is in the Tate Gallery. 

APPERLEY, Charles James, pseud. Nimrod 
(1777-1843), English sporting writer, was 
bom near Wrexham, and educated at Rugby. 
He devoted himself to hunting, and in 1821 
began to contribute to the Sporting Magazine, 
but in 1830 had to retire to France, where he 
thenceforth chiefly resided. See his Life and 
Times, completed by Cuming <1927). 

APPIA, Adolphe (1 862- 1928), Swiss scene 
designer and theatrical producer, born at 
Geneva* He was one of the first to plead for 
the substitution of simple planes instead of 
rich stage settings, and for the symbolic use 
of lighting, particularly in the preseolation 
of opera. his Die Musik und t&e insceth 
ierung (1899) and La Mist-en-scene du drame 
Wagnirien (1895). 

APPIAN, Or. Appianos (2nd cent.), Roman 
historian, eleven of whose twenty- four books 
of Roman histofy. written in Greek, survive, 
He was a native of Alexandria, and flourished 
during the reigns of Trajah, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius. 


AririAiHi, AMrea, ap-pyah nte (1754-1817), 
Italian artist, known as * the Painter of the 
Graces', was bom and died at Milan. Me 
was court painter to Napoteofi. His beat 
knoi^ work is the set of frescoes (l^icting 
Psyche t n the Monza palace. 

See GiAWitxL Aiwa. 
APPLEGATH. Anffmrn (l78S-!g7i). Enidlili 
inventor, made important tmimvefneftts on 
the steam prmtmg-pnssa and in the manu- 
facture of bankHsotes. 

AFfpTON,(l)lJ«iiiel 
twblishcf, bm at^Havertiill, Mass,, founded 

^onl. .T »nSto” 

« the 
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1939 he became aecrelary of the Department 
of Sctentihc and Jndtimal Research, where 
he remained until his appointment as principal 
and vice«chan^lor of Bdinburgh University 
in 1949* In 1947 he reached the peak of ins 
success when he was awarded the Nobel 
prim for physics for his contribution *in 
exploring, the ionosphere \ He was president 
of the Eritish Association in 1953. His work 
has revealed the existence of layers of electri- 
caliy char/sed particles in the upper atmo- 
sphere which play an essential part in making 
wireless communication possible between 
distant statfoos. His work has been funda- 
mental CO Che devdopment of radar. He has 
published papers on electricity and the prob- 
lems of wirem telemphy. 

APPONYl* AHwrl Georg* Cotnrt* opWyd 
(1846-1933), Hungarian statesman, bom at 
Vienna* He entered the Hungarian Diet in 
1872, and, a brilliant orator, soon became 
leader of the moderate opposition which 
became the Natwnal party in 1891. In 1899 
he and his supporters went over to the Liberal 
Government party, and from 1901-03 he 
was prciidcftt of the Diet. Prom 1906 to 
1910 he was minister of culture and, a devout 
Catholic, gave asyhim to the expelled French 
Jesuits. He introduced fiee public educalton. 
In 1920 he led the Hungarian peace delegation, 
protested bitterly against the terms imposed 
under the Treaty of Trianon and resigned. 
He frequently represented his country at the 
the League of Nations. 

APRATON, (!) Fyodor Matveyevich, Count 
(1671-1728), Ruiotan admiral, the creator of 
(he Russian navy, and long all-powerful in 
the court of Peter the Great. 

(2) Stefte Fyodorovfdi, Count (1702-58), 
Russian i^ral. n^hew of (1), defeated the 
Frussiant at Grosajigersdoif (1757) but died 
next year a prisoner in disfrace. 

APULEIUS, Lod^ 4tp-<fo^yks <2nd cent.}, 
Latin satirist, was bom about a4>. 125 at 
Madaora. in Numldia, and studied at Car- 
thage and Alfaens. The fortune bequeathed 
him by h» fathqr enabled him to travel; he 
visited Itaiy, Ada* and was initiated into 
numeroiis «eli|^iOUi mystertes* The know- 
ledge whsch he thug at^uired of the piiesily 
fratemiflee ho made abundant use of after- 
wards in hh da*. Having married a 
wealthy ndddfe-aged lady* he was charged by 
her ndatioos with having employed magic to 
gain her aEbctioiis* tits still 

extant* an eloqueni vindtcatioii. After 
this, his iiro appaiuca to have been devoted to 
jnemtufe and ptftdkomory* in both of which 
^ attained gmi esninem^. His romance. 
Tat M 0 i 0 m»f!pkam or <^ 0 kkm An# is a satire 
on the vices afN encMiciaUy inom td" tlK^ 
priesthood and w qiiack% the most 
M II ie tlm epiicNle of 

eWHo* <15437- 

1615)* fifth geaanl of the icsiitu OSSI>* 
torn at Naples. HitilsulP^iiMfiersiifi wagUie 

loMiii edacalte* 

native of fihiopk Is mid to have torn first a 
aOiSiliaih afMl finally m icw. 
AOumAS. Sf 4^A1l4 Wil226-74), 
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Italian scholastic theologian, was of the 
family of the Counts of Aquino, and was bom 
in the castle of Rocca-Sccca, near Aquino, 
a smalt town between Rome and Naples. 
He was educated by the Benedictines of 
Monte-Cassino, and at the university of 
Naples; and, against the will of his family, 
entered (1243) the Dominican order. His 
brothers carried him off by force, and kept 
him a prisoner in the paternal castle for two 
years; ultimately escaping through France 
to Cologne, he became there a pupil of the 
great Dominican luminary, Albertus Magnus 
<q.v.). In 1248 the heretofore ‘ Dumb Ox ’ 
was appointed to teach under Albert, and 
began to publish commentaries on Aristotle. 
In 1252 be went to Paris, obtained great 
distinction as a philosophic theologian, and 
taught till, in 1258, now a doctor, he was 
summoned by the pope to teach successively 
in Rome, Pisa, and Bologna. He enjoyed 
the highest consideration throughout the 
church, and his voice carried almost dedstve 
weight. Like most of the other schoiaidc^' 
theologians, he had no knowledge of Greek 
or Hebrew, and was almost equ^ly ignorant 
of history ; but his numerous writings display 
intellectual power of the highest order. He 
was the first among I3ih-centufy meta- 
physictans to stress the importatice of sense- 
perception and the cxpertmenul foundation 
of human knowledge, and retnlerpreled the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. His Summa 
Tkeoiogiae^ the first attempt at a complete 
theological system, remains to this day sub- 
stantially the standard authority in the Roman 
Church. The Summa contra Gcmiirs deals 
chiefly with the principles of natural religion. 
His commentaries on Scripture and devo- 
tional treatises also have a high reputation. 
Hit influence on the theologiw thought of 
succeeding was immense. He refused 
all high ecclesiastical appointments, including 
the archbishopric of Naples. Cte^ry X, 
who had called a general council to <mea the 
union of the Greek and Latin churches, 
summoned Aquinas to defend the papal cause 
at Lyons. He set out, though suffering from 
fever* and died on the road at the Cistercian 
abbey of Fossa-Nuova* March 7. AU Europe 
xnottmed his loss; uniyenuties, religious 
orders, and princes contended for the honour 
of possessing his body, which was finally 
bestowed by the pope on Toulouse. Aquinas 
was canonised in 1323. The only scholastic 
theologian who in any degree rivalled 
Aquinas* already known as the ^Angelk 
Doctor \ was the Franciscan * Subtle Doctor^, 
Duns Stotus (q.v.). The Franciscans 
followed Scotui* and the Donttmeans 
Thomas* and benmorward medtacviU thoolO^ 
gtana were tfivided Into two actools# fic^sts 
and Thomista. whose divcrgenctes pc^ieirate 
tnore or less every branch of doctmw. 
Ttomism tepreaents, wsih ftiw the 

f^Si now bdSi not the Soptists but tto 
edeeik school oflesultL BtTbmitaswasito 
guthor of tto fhmous 

enclitic ^jSewacaontoto 
C^rabmaim 11928)* G. K. OsesjeftiM (1933). 
Fidietsoii (1933K OHrioll (1948), Oq^toten 
0955), D'Aiear (1955). 
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ARABEUiA STUART* See Stbwart (14). 
ARABl PASHA. See Ahi^d Arabi. 
ARAGO. <1) Dominiqiie Pranfois Jeen (1786- 
1853)» mnch scientist and statesman* was 
born February 26. at Estagel near Perpignan. 
At ^venteen he entered the Polytechnic, and 
sn 1804 became secretary to the Observatory, 
in 1830 its chief director, having at twenty- 
three been elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. He took a prominent part in the 
July revolution (1830), and as member of the 
Chamber of Deputies voted with the extreme 
IdTt. In 1848 he was a member of the pro- 
visional government, and opposing Louis 
Napoleon, refused to take the oath of 
allegiance after the events of 1851-52. His 
a^ievements. mainly in the fields of astron- 
omy. magnetism, and optics, are recorded in 
his works (ed, by Barrm, 17 vols. 1854-62). 
I^e Audjganne*s Arago^ son ginte et son 
influence (2nd ed. 1869). 

(2) Emmaiiuel (1812-96), French statesman, 
son of (1), was also an opponent of Louis 
Napoleon, and was ambassador to Switzer- 
land (1880-94). He was bom and died in 
Paris. ^ 

(3) ftienne (1802-92). French author and 
politician, boro in Paris, brother of (1). was a 
staunch republican, was mayor of Paris 
(1870), and wrote successful comedies and 
vaudevUies. ^ 

(4) Jacques Etienne Victor (1790-1855), 
French author of travel-books, novels and 
plays, brother of (1), achieved fame with 
Voyage autour du monde. 

ARAGON, Louis, o-ra-gd (1897- ). French 

writer, bom at Paris. At first one of the most 
brilliant of the surrealist group {Le Paysan de 
Paris^ 1926), he became a convert to com- 
munism, wrote some dull novels and later 
some war-poems, admirable for their sincerity 
and consummate command of the language 
(Cr^ve-Carar; Us Yeux d^£lsa), 

ARAM, Eugene (1704-59), English scholar and 
murderer, was bom at Ramsgill, in Yorics. 
Though a gardmr^s son, and self-taught, he 
became a schoolmaster, Orst at Ramsgill, and 
in 1734 at Knaresborough, where he beoime 
intimate with one Daniel Clark, a riiocmaker. 
The soddtm disappearance of the latter la 
1745, at a time when be happened to be in 
possessiott qf valuable goods, threw swq9ldk>n 
on Aram, not as Oarrs murderer but at his 
confederate in swindling. His gartto was 
searched, and in it was found a portion of the 
mis^g propeny. Aram was arrested and 
tried, but ac^M for warn of evidtmee. He 
now left his wife at Kmuesbomi^ and 
weted as a schoolmaster at various in 
Endand, In of hii noomdic 

modeoflilb,aknowr — 

Chaldee, 


from his itsherahip at Lymi la Norfolk. He 
was tried at York, Au gust 3, J 759, and hanged 
on the 6tfa. At the tria] he conducted his own 
defence, attadting with great acumen the 
doculne of circomstantlai evidence. Alter 
his condemnation he confbsied 4iki guilt, 
wrote a defence of ttdeide, but failed in an 
attempt to illustraie hia essay. A factitimis 
interest attaches to his stoiy from Lord 
Lytton's romance and Hood^r baBad. See 
E. R. Watson’s B^ene Amm (191 jrt. 
ARAhHdA, Pedm Faldo Abmu y 
of (1718-99), Spanish statesman and geneml. 
bom at Sietano, was made ambassador to 
Poland in 1760, but in 1766 lecalted to 
Madrid and made prime minilter, with the 
task of restoring ordm* aRer irisings. Ha 
procured the expulsion of the lesaitiu alleged 
perpetrators of the disorder IfOiii Spain in 
1767, but in 1773 fbll from power and was 
sent to France as ambassador. Retundfm in 
1787, he becanmprtiim minister au^ 1792. 
but antagonized Godoy (see AucuotA), and 
died in Aragon in enforced raUrenumt. 
ARANY, Jteoa, uw/wi-/ (1817-82), Hun- 
garian poet, bom at Nagy-Szaionta of peasant 
stock. With Fetdfi (q.v.) he was a leader of 
the popular national school, and is mgarded 
as one of the greatest of Hungarian poets. 
He was chief secretary of the Academy from 
1870-79. His satire TTn* Ust OmsHttitian 
(1845) won the Kisfaludy Society prize, but 
his chief work is the ToUfi triloj^ 0847-5#)* 
He also published socoessfbl transtatkms of 
Aristophanes and Shakespeare. See stu# 
F. Ricdl (Ger. 1920). 

ARATUS or SICYON (c. 271-213 a 
Greek statesman who liberated SIcyoit from 
its tyrant in 251, and whose great cbJect was 
to unite the Greek states, and so form an 
indmndent nation. 

ARATOS OP SOU (tit half 3rd cent* me.), 
Greek poet, wrote about 270 . g.t. two 
astronomical poems. Pkainomgm and flib- 
semeia, from one of which Sf Fata quoted 

wiEnhSa e.^ 

tom in London, desert^ the Ovi! Serrioe 
for a literary career and beoime pnMfeaior of 
English at Birmingham (1881-94). He issued 
Reprints’ (30 wls, 
1868-^) with the potpoM of making 
availabte wcurate verskms cf importam texu 
ofthe I5th-)8chGeotttrimatlow«oet; aodho 

(M vob. 

18T7-96), a imscetlany of old and mie tfidi 
and poms. ImnorUia to biblfotKaiaiesa and 


oomparative 

relatioiiship 




Arabk, Wd , 
considetable 
lewcon and 
. Cdtl 


fe/a 

the 
[Mfo* 


•S^ g» bCKB it Aitadwott. 


fott^t under Dnsdse at; 
tuKKber in Mgf’s 
aooptd^ to ^ 


identihed, and Atam was soddeiay drai gfd m J3. * ^ 
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ia London, ndtere b^m tbit lie luid taught 
maOetBatici, in 1^7 be attracted notice by 
hte Dr H'wHhmrd’t Aeeount 

r/ the Dtlt^t. ^Lcodent catted hint iiMo 
fttmdtm on Frmoe Oeorgn Oeunark; 
in 11!QS he was appcdnted^ysfeian to the 
oneen, 1 ^ hO' death in 1714 was a seme 
blow to his proMStity. In 171$, akwg with 

• POfNS, he a s fiste d Gay in Three Btmrs oAer 
Marriar*! « AtNC tittt yot proved an absMM 
fiasco, Ha anmonncedttiellannian oration 
in I727,a[MdMRdiniaty27,173$, Utterly 
careleM ol' ineraiy thme, Ajrbnthnot was the 
diief, it not.aote antbor of the brttUant 
Jtfemetrs ^ MarOma Seribkra, first pt^ 
lishad in rope’s works (1741); and Ids too 
wastbehtMinted UbUirytfJatmButttyiiT). 
See bh t^ tmi W«Ha, by O. A. Aitken 

ABC. See iOAN or Aac. 

ARCAimiS U.O. 377-40^ first enperor of 
the east atone, was bom in Spain, and after 
the death of tats fttther, the Emperor Theodo* 
sins, in A,a 393, received the eastern haif of 


confltmM by Augustus, who made him 
Btbuarch of Judaoag Samaria, and 
while his broOim, Antiinu and Philip, were 
made tetrardis over the other half of Herod*t 
^mtnicms. After a time years* tetgn, he was 
deposed by Augustus for his tyranny, and 
bathed to Vienne, in OauU where he died. 
d^CHERg (0 Freteidc Jama(1857^), Eng. 
hsh jockey, was bom at Chelteiihafn, January 
11; rodehisflrstraoetn tS70; in all had 2746 
mounts, winning the Derby five times, the 
Oaks four, the St Leger six, the TwoThousand 
Guineas five, dx.; and shot himself, whilst 
temporarily insane, at bis house in Newmaricet. 

OT Thmnas (1668-1743), Eat^h architect, 
at TanwortJi, desimied the chur^es of 
St l^n*t, Westminster, and St Paul*s, 
De^wd; also Roehampton House and part 

(3) WiBtei 0854-1924), Scotissh dramatic 
cnt^ dramatist, and apostle of Ibsen, bom 
at Perth, went op fiom Edinbu^ to toodmi 
in 1878. His most successful play wsas The 


Opddus (1921>. See lilb by C. Ai^ 

Che Romm entire, the western failing to 093l}. 

MmdSm fived in orkmtai state dRORflLOCHUS OF PAR<HI« m^o4ius 
and fpieiidoiu> and hk dcmiinkm extended 714-476 0.a), Greek poet, regarded as the 


from the Adrfink to the Tigris, and from 
Serbia to Ethloiiila; but the real rulers over 
thk vast emptie were the Gaul Rufittus, the 
eunuch fintropms, and the Empress Eiidoxia, 
wim exiled Chrysomm in 4(14. 

ARCesaASg or Amrilaos (314-241 B.C.), 
Greek, phtkMOpher, founder of the New 
Academy, bom at Hilane in Acolia, was an 
opponent of ihd Stoics and a supporter of the 
doeirioet of Plato. 

ARC»g IWfii (1824-1919), Eilglisli preacher 
and relbimf; was bom at Bad)^ Warwick- 
shire, and e^ikt alitl a farm-laboufer became 
a Primitive Mcthodstl ptnmcher. In 1872 he 
foonded the Naticsml^lW Labomets* 
Unimip nod lalm wad M.P. for North-west 
Norfo&c SeehliA ‘ 

ARCHRLADS, 

sophcf 

ahout 4^ a,e^, ite was the fim m maintain 
the iim of ^ 

to have tatiibt Somtei. 

(2) King of Macedonia from 413 to 399 b.c. 

(3) Pontic goMirat seni by Mithhdaies the 
Great lo Gtaeoe to oppose the Rooums in 
87 a.c. He Via deteM by Sulla at Cliae- 
ronea and at Ofchoinciiot m 84. Unjostiy 
suspected of treMCMu Aichelaus went over to 
the Romani wt te outbreak of the second 
war in 8|. 

^ (4) frieet of Coaiana tod Itina of 
Ejorm. son olf})»niefTietf Betenkn, dan^ter 
oTKing FioIbrqf Anieies, in 54 nx., and 
gdM o ysr l ^jpgt IS nr m months during 

of (4). Kliai of 
rJffiMggS mn Jy emist^ri MtS 


first of the lyric poeu, by the andenu being 
ranked with Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles. 
Even 1^10 caUs him * the very wise *. but 
much of his renown is for vituperative satire. 
Only frajp^U of hb woit are esetant. 

ARCHMlmES, oTvk^iiiee'ikrx (c. 287-212 
a.c.), Greek scientist, the most celehraied of 
ancient mathematidaits, was bom at Syra» 
cuse, and pmshed in the capture of chat c^ 
by the Romans. He alone of the ancients 
contributed anything of real value to the 
theory of mechanics and to hydrostatics, first 
proving that a body plunged in a fluid loam 
as much of Its weight as is eciual to the weight 
of an equal volume of the fluid. Among lb 
mtmeroits InvenUons asenbed to him are the 
V, and the Archtniedes screw or 
for raising water. His works, in 
were edited Torelll (17f “ 


Heiberg „ _ 

{1897-1912), wlm v^ a I 
ARCHlPEhdtOg Alexander (1884- 
Rossian sculptor, bora In Kiev, studied there 
and at Moscow and Paris, wtoe he was 
influenced by cubism. After 1923 he lived in 
America and uii|At ki the new Bauhaus 
at ChkagUw His work it chaiackraed by 
extreme economy of fomn, and idiows the 
fafluenoe of Brancusi (q«Vv). See study by 
Hildebrand (192^, 

ARCMYTAS W TARENUXM, 

(fl. 400 •.€.), Creek general# majmematiclaii, 
and Pythagotean phuosopfier, first douMho 
the oibe, reoognmed the various tmes of . 

prmpemiofi* and according to 
Horace was drowond i« the Adriatic. 
ARC05«ReMft(l^ >,Fteiich poet and 
novHistrWwboraatClkfiy. Ini906hawas 
associated with Qeories Ouhamd m 3he 

0«Mk Md w mvt w* Rsmgifi, 
piMkhd in 1950. Ai««| liiMiM(sn<f 
^ . *» WiMofi wMi ofiliiillili. 


wwg? vugkCM Vjr AVfiiPfii tfi792), ‘ 
(1880-81), and Sir T, L. Heath 


Mieny* was 
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ARDITl, Lui^, ar-dee'tee (I822'-I?03). Italian 
composer* born near Turin, studied music at 
Milan. Famous first as a violinist, he con- 
ducted the Italian opera at New York (1852- 
1856), and was musical director at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London (1857-78). His 
operas, / Brigand (1841) and La Spia (1856), 
are less known than some of his songs, violin 
duets, and waltzes such as // Bacio, See his 
Reminiscences (1896). 

ARENSKY, Anton Stepanovich (1861-1906), 
Russian composer, born at Novgorod, 
studied under Rimsky-Korsakov, and from 
1895 conducted the court choir at St Peters- 
burg. His compositions, which show the 
influence of Tchaikovsky, include 3 operas, 
2 symphonies, and vocal and instrumental 
pieces. _ 

ARETAEUS, a-re^tee'us (fl. A.D. 100), a Greek 
physician of Cappadocia, considered to rank 
next to Hippocrates. The first four books of 
his great work, preserved nearly complete, 
treat of the causes and symptoms of disuses; 
the other four, of the cure. There is an 
edition by Adams (1856), and an English 
translation (1837). 

ARETfNO (1). See Bruni and Spinello. 

(2) Pietro, Chre-tee^nd (1492-1557), Italian 
poet, was bom at Arezzo, Tuscany, April 20, 
the natural son of a nobleman named Luigi 
Bacci. Banished from his native town, he 
went to Pemgia, where he w'orked as a book- 
binder, and afterwards wandered through 
Italy in the service of various noblemen. At 
Rome he distinguished himself by his wit, 
impudence, and talents, and secured even the 
papal patronage, which, however, he sub- 
sequently lost by writing his sixteen shameless 
Sonetti Lussuriosi, He now won the friend- 
ship of John de’ Medici and procured an 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
Francis 1 at Milan in 1524. A few years later 
he settled at Venice, there also acquiring 
powerful friends. The Bishop of Vicenza not 
only soothed the irritation of the pope, but 
recommended Aretino to the Emperor 
Charles V. The latter, as well as Francis, 
pensioned the fortunate wit. besides enriching 
him with splendid presents. It is said that 
while laughing heartily at a droll adventure of 
one of his sisters, he fell from a stool, and was 
killed on the spot (1 557). His poetical works 
include five witty comedies and a tragedy of 
some merit. See Lives by Chasles (Paris 
1873), Simgaglia (Naples 1882), Samosch 
(Bert 1881), Lucio (Turin 1888), Sdiultheiss 
(Hamb. 1890), Hutton (1922). 

ARFE. Family of Spanish 16thrcentory 
carvers, of whom: 

<1) Henrique de, and his son Aofoaio de, 
carved in silver many of the finest tabernacles 
and crucifixes in the Spanish cathedrals and 
monasteries. 


(2) Jiun de, y Vmafaae (1535-r. 1603), 
born at Ledn, was one of Spam's finest metal 
engravers. 

(l> AJM (1755-1803), Swiss 
physipijin end chemist, inventor of the 
Argand lamp, wiw bom at Geneva, and lived 
for a time in England, 

(2) En^ (lfh-1940), Swiss geOiomsi, 
bom at Geneva, known for his geoloS^ 
maps of the 


(3) Jean-Robert (1768- 1 822), Swiss mathe- 
matician, bom at Geneva, after whom is 
named the Argand diagram, a diagram with 
rectangular axes, on which complex numbers 
can be represented by a point. A pioneer in 
the use of complex numbers, he showed by 
means of them that all algebraic equations 
have roots. 

ARGELANDER, FrMrich Wfibdm Aagost, 
ar-ge-ian'der (1799-1875), a German astron- 
omer, was born at Memei and died at Bonn. 
With Schdnfeld and KrQger between 1852 
and 1861 he plotted the position of ail stars 
of the northern hemisphere above the ninth 
magnitude. 

ARGENS, Jean Baptiste de Boytf*, Marquis d% 
ar-zhd (1704-71), a French philosophical 
writer whose works fill 38 volumes, was born 
at Aix in Provence and died tidar Toulon, 
having resided from 1744 to 1769 at the court 
of Frederick the Great. See big Mdmoires 
(new ed. Paris 1807). 

ARGENSOLA, Baitofomd Leonanio de, ar- 
KHen-sd'la (1562-1631), and Lmerdo de 
(1 559-1613), Spanish poets, bom at Barbastro, 
were both educated at Huesca university, 
and both entered the service of Maria of 
Austria. Their poems led them to be styled 
the 'Spanish Horaces’, but they were also 
successively historiographers of Aragon. 
Lupercio also wrote some tragedies. 

ARGENSON, Rend IxmOs, Marquis d% 
or-rbd-id (1694-1757), French statetman. 
was the son of the Marquis d’Argenson 
(1652-1721) who created the secret police 
and established the ledres de cachet. He fell 
a victim in 1747 to the machinations of 
Madame de Pompadour, as ten years later 
did his brother. Marc Pienre, Comte d’Argen- 
son (1696-1764), who became war minister in 
1743. See works by Zevort (1880), the Due 
de Broglie (2 vots. 1891), and Ogle (1893). 

ARGYLL, ar-gl/', title of the chiefs of the 
Campbells, the powerful West Highland clan. 
They had achieved knighthood m the I3ih 
century and obtained the barony of Lochow 
in 1315. From 1445 the chief was styled 
Lord Campbell, until, in 1457, the earldom of 
Argyll was conferred upon ClOlin, Lord 
Campbell. The following arc noteworthy; 

(1) ArcligNiM, M Earl (d. 1513), ton of 
Colm, 1st Earl, was killed at Flb^n, 

(2) Cote, M Earl (d. 1530), son of (1), 
was jttstiaar of Gotland, and this office 
became hereditary m the family in 1528, 

(3) M Esrt (d. i558K was the 
firat of the Scottish oobiliiy to embrace the 
Reformaiion. 

(4) ArchteM, Sfii (1530-73), sop of 
(3), was a (bttower of Mary Queen of Scots 
and was involved in the assasstnatiofi of 

wported lames VI and 

, <f SM- 

Mamuta in 1641. 
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Arrested at the Restoration for compliance 
with the usurpation^ he was beheaded at 
Edinburid). 

(7) AnMaid, M SarT (m9-$S), son of 
(6), attempted, to aeaisi htonmooth by raising 
Scotland against Janies VU and ll, but was 
taken prisoner and beheaded at Ediabun^. 

(8) Arcbibald, Itt Duke (d. 17bS), son of 
Oh an active ^omoter of the Revolution, 
was created Duke of Argyll in 1701. 

<9) John, lad Duke (l^g-1743), son of (8), 
was a prominent unionist and Hanoverian, 
whose generalship, learned under Marl- 
borough, was the main cause of the defeat of 
the Jacobite insurgents in 1715-16. 

(10) Gec^ ioim Doi^las, gth Duke (1823- 
1900), was a Uberal cabinet minister and 
author of Scothnd As ft fVas and As It Is 
(1887), and of Autobiography and Memoirs 
(1906). 

(11) Join Douglas Sutlieriaiid, 9tb Duke 
(1845-1914) mamcd Princess Louise and was 
governor-general of Canada. 

ARGYROPULOS, (1) Joannes (1416-c. 
1486). Greek scholar, a professor at Florence 
under the Medici, one of the earliest teachers 
of Greek learning in the West, was bom at 
Constantinople and died in Rome. 

(2) Perikin (1809-60), Greek publicist, 
bom at Constantinople, became professor of 
Jurisprudence at Athens (1837), and in 1854- 
1855 was foreign minister. 

ARIAS, Benito, called Montano, oAVef-oAs 
(1527-98). Spanish theologian and linguist, 
bom at Fregcnal de la Sierra, became a 
Benedictine monk and was delegate to the 
council of Trent (1562-64). He edited for 
Philip 11 the famous Antwerp Polyglot 
edition of the Bible (1568-73). 

AKfBAU, Bonaveofurn Cark^ ok-ree-baAoo 
(1798-1862), Catalan writer and economist, 
born In Barcelona. He achieved a double 
success in his life« becoming director of the 
Mini and of the S^nisb Treasury, and being 
decorated l?y the Prince Consort for his work 
on the industrial section of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. In addition, he became editor 
of the BUdiottett de mtores espahohs, and 
was the author of the Oda a la Fatria (1833), 
one of the earliest and best modem poems in 
Catalan. This had a tremendous mBuence 
on contempoiary Catidan writers. 
ARIOSTO. ImMko {1474-1533), one of the 
greatest of Italiaii was bom at Reggio 
ncir£milla« September 8. He was bmd to the 
law, but abandlofied it for po^. However, 
in 1500 he was compdM by his fatber*s death 
10 exm htm^f for the support of a huge 
family. In IS03 be was Inttodtioed to the 
ocmrt at f^rara of the Caiditial Ippcdito 
d;£ste« who emplt^ him In miny negotia* 
lions, bm Wit atifsemdy nlggafdly in his 
rewetdt. Hem. In the spece of ten years, 
Amsio .eiodti^ his grmt poem, Ofkmda 
^dPltrtatto 051 $), the Roiatid ^ that A^ms a 

mem ofBokfdo^s 


iog three years governor of the province, be 
returned to Ferrara. It was now that he 
composed his comedies, and gave the finishing 
touch to his Orlando. At length, in 1532, 
that poem made its appearance in a third 
edition, enlarged to its present dimensions. 
Ariosto died My 6, 1533, and was buried iin 
the church of San Benedetbo, ae Feti-ara,. 
wbese a magnificent moaument marics his 
resting-i^ce. He is descriibed in the Latiia 
verses of his brother GabrieUe as a man ot 
noble persona] appearance and amtablc: 
character. Besides his great work, Ariosto 
wrote comedies, satires, sonnets, and a 
number of Latin poems. Of these the sonnets 
alone show the genius of the poet. His Latin 
poems are mediocre indeed, and his comedies, 
besides lacking interest, are disfigured by 
licentious passages. Of the Orlando there are 
many English translations! by Harrington 
(1607 and 1634), Croker (1755), Huggins 
(1757), Hoole (1783). and Stewart Rose 
(1823). In the last only is there to be^ Jbund 
a fair representation or the feeling and spirit 
of the original. One of Ariosto^ comedies 
had been rendered into English by Gascoigne 
as early as 1566. See books by J. Shield 
Nicholson (1914). Edwards (1924), Catalano 
(Geneva 1930), E. G. Gardner’s King of 
Court Poets ( 1 9<)6>, and Ferrazzt’s JBIbiiogram 
Ariostesca iim). 

ARIOVISTUS, German chief who invaded 
Gaul and was defeated by Caesar near 
Vesontfum (Besanpon), 58 B.c. See Caesar’s 
Oe Bello CalHco, 

ARISTARCHUS OF SAMOS (fl. 280-264 
a.c.}, Alexandrian astronomer who seems to 
have anticipated Copernicus, maintaining 
that the earth moves round the sun. 
AJUSTARCHUS OF SAMOTHRACE, Alex- 
andrian grammarian and critic who lived 
c. 2t5-l4i B.C., known for his revision of . 
Homer's epics. 

ARlSTID^,4i-rir-ir</err, (1) (r. 550-468 b.c.), 
Greek general, at the bait to of Marathon 
(490 B.c.) was appointed one of the ten leaders, 
but induced his companions to make Milti- 
ades coimnander-in-chief. Next year he was 
ditef archon, and secured the general respect 
of the ctiiaetis, earning for himself the title 
’the Just’; but about 483 the ie^t^ of 
Tbemistocles procured htsbanishmcsit. Three 
years later came Xerxes’ invasion, when, 
on the eve of Salamis, Aristides, hearing that 
the Greek fioct was hemmed in by that of the 
Persians, made hts way from Aegina to olfer 
his aid to Themisiocles. He did good service 
in that great sea-fight; and. as Athenian 
general, he divided with Pausanias the ^ory 
of Plataea{479). In 477 a.c. he introduced a 
sweeping change into the constitution, by 
which all dtinens, without distinction of rank, 
were adnutted to the archonship. Through 
him, too, about the same time, Athens, not 
Sparta* became the rulmg state of a mantime 
conMeraqr, He was m old man when he 
died (most likely iit 468), and so poor, it is 
aak), that he had to ba burW at the «i^ 
cost. See Vom BeiB, lhut«lM»adrs4rh^ 

fGfitl, 1871V ^ ^ , 

O) a tsi-ceoutfy Chnsu^ opoloi^, 

iwk wiSeft he wlsoee work, ^Uoned p 
ntS^lfliSSSSS^ mSnihitf leomlo- leiome* diicovensd ks te > tamr 19th 
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ocntttiy. A fragment from the Armenian 
was wt publishra; in 1889 Rendel Harris 
^seovered a Syriap version in the convent 
of St Catherine on Mount Sinai; and from 
it J. A. Robinson recognized that the Greek 
speech in the mediaeval legend of Barlaam 
and Joswhat is. in a curtailed form, the 
original Greek of his apology. 


tRlSTlPPUS, -tip'; founder of the Cyrenaic 
or Hedonistic philosophy, was a native of 
Cyrene in Africa. He became a pupil of 
^crates at Athens, and remained with him 
abnost up to the master's death, 399 a.c. 
He himself taught philosophy both at Athens 
and Aegina, and was the nrst of the pupils of 
Socrates to take money for his instruction. 
Much of his life was passed in Syracuse, at 
the court of Dionysius the tyrant, where he 
acquired the reputation of a philosophic 
voluptuary. He lived some time at Corinth, 
in intimacy with the famous Lais, but towards 
the close of his life he is supposed to have 
retired to Cyrene. He taught his doctrines 
to his daughter Arete, by whom they were 
communicated to her son Aristippus the 
Younger, 

ARISTOBDLCS, -boo\ an Alexandrian Jew 
and Peripatetic philosopher, who lived about 
170 B.C., was considered by the early fathers 
as the founder of the Jewish philosophy in 
Alexandria. 

ARISTOGEITON. See Hakmodius. 
ARISTOPHANI^, a-ris-uif'ihnttz (c. 448- 
c. 388 B.C.), the gmtest of Attic, if not of ati, 
comedians. Of bis personal history we have 
nothing recorded, except that he had thra 
sons—^ilippos, Arards, and Nikosiratos— < 
all comic poets. He is said to have written 
fifty-four plays, but eleven only are extant, 
which may be ran^ under the categories of 
political, philosophical, social, and literary; 

. and again under three periods, ending respec- 
tively 425. 40$, and 388 B.C., about whi^ last 
date he died. To the first period bdong the 
AcharniaaSf Knights, Chuds, and the 

poet's four masterpieces, named from their 
«»<* the Feacs, in all of 
which fill] tem IS i^cn to poUtical satire; to 
t^ second, the MUrds, Lysistrota, Themth 
phorkizMfte, and Frogs, in which we find tess 
political rancour, and more leticence and 
cjmtioo; to mtrd, the Beeksktmme and 
Flutus, tpmediei of a tamer type, known as 
Umt of the middle comedy, in whkh 
^usiom and the distlMive characimsticof 
old comedy, the pstrihosis, disiumear. 
Thejm prmted edition, the Aldine 

conta^ nine play!i; Junta ^(1515) 

1084-332 MjC.'t 
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school of rhetoric and pr^ared the work 
with that title. To this period belong aonie 
of his dialogues, fncludiiDi Eodtmus, which 
confirm that Anstotle began as a firm dhdple 
of Plato. On the deam of Plato (347)« 
Aristotle left Athens---eitiier because Ae was 
chagrined that Plato had not appolmi him 
his successor as bead of the * Aoedemy * or 
Platonic school of philosophy, or because 
Athens and l^ip of MaoeBon ivere nm at 
feud. He stayed three yeati widh an old 
pupil, now despot of Lesbos, at Ammw in 
Asia Minor, and mairted Ms daugliert end 
after his (bend had been assaasiaatgd. mitred 
to Mitylene. In 342 he was invtiea by Philip 
to Maoedon, to educate his apfi Alexaiuter* 
who for at least three years wag hit pupiL 
The two parted finally when Albxnnder set 
out on bis expedition mto Asia 034 ax,)* 
Aristotle's works, partkulariy the dialogiie 
On Fkdosophy, began to shmHr aoiried 
divergence from hi$ former Platonlmi, and 
the BudemUm JEtIdcs, parts of ihojOe AnUm, 
Mstapkysics and FoliiicsJat lamm^ assigned 
to this imddtc period J On his return to 
Athens ra 335, Arnuoae opened a school 
called the 'Lyceum', from its proximity m 
the temple of Apollo Lyoeiui. His foUowm 
were called the ' Peripaieucs either from Ms 
practice of waUemg up and down m the gaideo 
during his lectures, or because the placs was 
known as ' The Walk ' (Prroiaroi). After the 
death of Alexander the anu-Macedontan 
party at Athens accused Anstotle of tmpimy/ 
With the fiite of Socrates before hit eyoL he 
a tiiMly escape 022 a.c.) to CbaMi hi 
Euboea, where he died, lo th» last period 
belong his dmtinct contributions to phttoih 
ophy. penjculsriy the ndevant scctioRs in his 
kfstaphystes ei^ ifo Ammo,, as well as llint 
classic ofmonl philosophy, the Nkomockkm 
Ethics, The un(M|um style, niegulif leqiMam 
and conmtrated argvfirwnt of ins woilte 
indkam that they were lectiuo-noies, ft Is 
probably true that ihiy were bliiM Ik a 
cellar at Scepsis for 200 yekts mml not 
publish^ until the ist cemuiy g,c. Oi^ the 
logic of AriM^ was kxmmm in Bumpe 
during the dark agnk Ihe 
became jutom to theleifiied hi WwSm 
maiiUy thnragb Araluan UenOmmm^ i ‘ ‘ 
to t^ turn were tranifated toio l 
Ai**^i*“ ^ nnoponsd i 

thi^najit m western IStmvA i‘ 
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name given to hit treatlwa on logie, of whkfa 
the most notabk were that on the CattgarUs 
(on subatanqr* -tqiiallty, quantity); Mor 
AmfytlcM (lyllogtstic nboda and ftsures); 
aiujl FOiteHor Anafyticjf (the theory of iMw* 
Mil and of scientific method). The name 
Mei^yslef (i.e* * after the Physics*) was 
given to Afist0tle*s discussions on * first 
phtlosophy% lecause they were placed by his 
oditori met ms books about nature; they 
treat of the ndachHis of matter and form* the 
actual and potential, the four eausee, Ac. It 
can finiy be admitted that the prooceupaf ion 
with Aristoteliiii meuphysicst especially 
during the middle ages, held up the advance 
of empirical science. Something of the spirit 
Of the Aristotelian approach to phitosopli^. 
survived in the work of the modem British 
Linguistic school of philosophy. Again, hfs 
Fpfties has remained a classic of aesthetic 
philoaofiliy and, although based entirely on 
Sopbocieati drama, has given rise to a sdbool 
of dramatic criticism, Aristotelian type 
tragedy emphasiaes the plot, not characterim* 
itoo, the ‘ tiagicflaw * propetimg the estimable 
hero to disiiter, to bring about not an 
aesthetic experienoe, but rather the catharsis 
or purging of potentially socially harmfiil 
emotions of the audience. Aristotle appears 
to have projected what may be calkd an 
luncydonaedia of Philosophy, though the 
scheme Is oiffy impeffectlv earned out in his 
works; See edition of his works in Emdish 
with comiMmtanes by W. O. Ross (1927^ir,), 
and tttidies by Zelier (1297), Jaeger (trans. 
I9ML Mura (1932), Taylor (1943r also the 
PttNPiM Irans. with commentary by S. H. 
Butchear J 1996). 

ARiSTDXBNVS OP TAJRENTUM, 

Creek writer upon music, a pupil of Ansioite, 
ffoorished about 350 a,a Sm books C. 
F. A, Wi&iMBi (1911), and O. Urbam (^s 
1924), 

AmUBt Or. AIOM (r, 260-336), the founder 
of Ariaolapi^ ws« bom in Libya, trained in 
Amiodt, aait boeame a presbyter in Alex* 
atidria, Hava about 313 he maintained, 
agsitisl Ids bHhop^ that the Son was not 
co-aqual or ooNgevm with M Father, but 
only the firsi and tiiihesl of ail finite beings, 
evaatad Ottt of noiMg by an act of God's 
fiacHwilk, Ha aacured the adherence of 
ciergy and laity in lE^U Syria, and^ Asia 
Mitior» bm was tkpoM iM 
in 32J 1^ a ayaod of blsbopa at Akxaodrii, 
Busabhuu ttihaip of NJcodamla, abao^ 
bM» mui In 113 convened aiiotiiar s:^ m 
Btfiqr^ whieti pfoaounoed fta hla Avour. 
As NksiBSidia. Atiui wrote a thaoloiical 
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two, who were baiUthed, along with Arius, 
so lUyricum. Arhis was recalled in 328, but 
Athanasius refitsed to laadnut him to churdi 
contnuinion, and the controversy went on all 
over the Ealst. In 336 Arms went to Con- 
stantinople, and the Bmperor commanded 
the bishop to admit him to the sacrament. 
But a day or two before the Sunday appointed 
for the purpose, he died suddenly — poisoned 
by the orthodox, said his friends; by the 
duect judgment of God. according to his 
enmnies. Aficr bis death the strife spread more 
widely abroad: the Homoousian doctrine 
(identity of essence in Father and Son) and 
the Homoiousian (similarity of essence) 
seemed alternately to prevail; and synods 
and counter-synods were held. The West 
was mainly orthodox, the East largely Arian 
or seml-Arian. There was a good d^i ofper- 
seenrionon both sides: but JoTian the Apostate 
(361*363) and his successors extentM fitll 
toleration to both parries. Arianism at 
last was virtually suppressed in the Roman 
wnpire under Th^osius In the East (379^5), 
and Valentimanus H in the West. Among 
the Gwrmanic nations, however, it continued 
to spread through missiotiaiy efforts, the 
Lombards being the last to come round (in 
662). Milton held Arian or umu-Arian views. 
The Arian conirovemy was revived in England 
by Dr Samud Oarke (1675*1729), and 
Whiston (1667*1752): but Arianism was 
superseded by Unltanantsin, See Owatkin, 
Studies in Arianism (1882) and The Arian 
Cantrofersw (1889). 

ARSWRIGMT, Sir Rkhaid (1732*92), cotton- 
tptnnJnt inventor, was bom at Preston in 
Lancaifeire. December 23. Of humble origin, 
the youngest of thirteen chifdreii, he settled 
about 1750 as a barber In Bolton, and became 
also a dealer in hair, a secml process of bis 
own for dyeiog hair increasing the profits of 
his trade. About 1767, assisted by a Warring- 
ton clockmaker, John Kay, he seems to have 
l^ven himself wholly up to tnvemions in 
cotton-spinning. Next year he removed to 
Pretton, where he set up his celebrated 
spinninf^friime---4hc first machltie that could 
produce cotton-thread of sufikietit tenuity 
and ttiength to be used as watp. The same 
yeeov to escape the popuHr rage agamst 
machinery, he femoved to Noitimham, 

•m imhttfm mill, drivm by hones; in 1771, 
entmsg into partaenhip with JedkMi Stmtt 
of Dc^, the celdxrmed himrover of the 
he M up a laim fbe^, 
wirii water-power, at Omnibvd, Derbyd^ 

sMitioosii Hie 

suemm stMtfieM rimB m btmdeMs p(^ 
mdi to suebjin mieni did other 
apiniwm ime his dMgm ^ 

In itSU to ptosocuie nine 4ifibf«tit manoh 
fiuttttrefa--^o«to(Hiie, however, was that m 
l7g5hBletC«m patent wemcaiKxlM Popular 
asanuMity was also exdted aminst him on . 
theifoi£id riitt hts invemioas diminfshed the^' 
demand to teboor; and in 1779 bis !ar|e 
nBI near Choitey wi» destvoy^ by a nM m 

g)ggai*aa.'g‘c%as 

ia 1790 imi,* 

. _ - — M«gii» iMo fu. 
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Nottingham. See Life by Crabtree (1923) 
ind R. S. Fillon and A. P. Wadsworth, 
The Strutts and the Arkwrights 1758-1830 
(1959). 

ARLEN. Michael, orig. Dikraii Kottyotmidjian 
(1895-1956). English novelist, bom at 
Ruschuk, Bulgaria, of Armenian parents, was 
educated in England and naturalized in 1922. 
He made his reputation with Piracy (1922), 
The Green Hat (1924), and his short story 
collections. The Romantic Lady (1921) and 
These Charndng People (1923). Set mostly 
against a background of London society in 
the twenties and 'thirties of the present 
century, his tales have now almost a period 
flavour. 

ARLINGTON, Henry Beimet, 1st Earl of 
(1618-85), was born at Arlington, Middlesex, 
and from Westminster School proceeded to 
Christ Church, Oxford. During the Civil 
War, at Andover he got a life-long scar on the 
nose; afterwards at Madrid, as Charles's 
agent, be acquired an equally lasting pom- 
posity. The Restoration brought him back 
to England. Created Lord Arlington in 1663 
and Earl of Arlington in 1672, he was not the 
most scrupulous member of the unscrupulous 
Cabal, in 1674 he was impeached as a 
* promoter of popery, a self-aggrandizer, and 
a betrayer of trust* — ^in brief, as the 'conduit- 
pipe ’ of Charles's evil policy. The impeach- 
ment fell throu^; but Arlington found it 
desirable to excnan|e the office of secretary 
of state for that of lord chamberlain, and 
finally be retired to his Suffolk seat, and died, 
July 28, 1685. See study by Barbour (1914). 

ARLISS, George (1868-1946), English actor, 
born in London. He first appeared on the 
stage at the Elephant and Castle in 1887; 
but his reputation as an actor was made in 
America, where he lived for twenty-two 
years from 1901, returning to London to 
play the rajah in The Green Goddess in 1923. 
His film career began in America in 1920. 
He is remembered for his successful represen- 
tations of famous historical characters, such 
as Disraeli, Wellington, Richelieu and Vol- 
taire, which were always coloured by his own 
individual personality. See his autobiography. 
Up the Years from Bloomsbury (1940). 

ARMFELT, Gostaf MaorHa (1757-1814), 
Swedish general, bom in Finland, a favourite 
of Gustavos ill, and ambassador in Austria 
under Gimajms IV, after whose deposition 
he fell foul of the new regime and Sidin 181 1 


A.O. 17 he was recalled to Rome by the 
Emperor Tiberius. No sooner, however, was 
the foreign enemy expelled than internal 
feuds broke out, in the course of which 
Arminius was slain by his own kinsmen. See 
Banobl, and German works by BBcIger 
(1874) and Kcmmer (1893). , ^ ^ ; 

ARMlNfUS, Jacobus, properly Jacob Hurmeis- 
sen (1560-1609), Dutch theologian, born at 
Oudewater, studied at Utrecht. 

Geneva and Basel, and was ordained in 1588. 
Despite early opposition to the doctrine of 
predestination he was made professor of 
Inieology at Leyden in 1603. In 1604 his 


that God bestows forgivene^ and rarnal life 
on all who repent of their sins and Relieve in 
Christ; he wills that all men should attain 
salvation, and only because he has from 
eternity foreseen the belief or unbelief of 
individuals has he from eternity determined 
the fate of each— thus rejecting the high 
Calvinislic doctrine of absolute predestinatioit 
or election. In 1608 Arminius himself be- , 
sought the States of Holland to convoke a ' 
synod to settle the controversy; but, worn 
out with care and disease, he died on October 
19, 1609, before it was held. Arminius was 
less Arminian than his followers, who con- 
tinued the strife for many years and infiucnccd 
the development of religious thought all over 
Europe. In England Laudians a^ Latilud- 
inarians were alike Arminian in tendency; 
Wesleyans and many Baptists and Congr^- 
tionalists are distinctly anti-C'aivintst, Sec 
Life by Brandt (Eng. tr. by Guthrie 1854). 

ARMITAGE, (I) iSwird (1817-96), English 
painter, bom in London, studied under 
Dclaroche, was elected R.A. in 1872, and 
became professor at the Ro>'ai Academy 
schools in 1875. He produced chkfty 
historical and biblical subject paintings, 
including the frescoes Death of Marmton^ and 
Personification of the Thames tn the House of 
Lords. 

(2) Keimefh (1916- ). English soulpior, 
bom in Leeds. He studied at the Royal 
CoU^e of An and the Slade School (1937-$9) 
in 1952 


and ewbhed at the Venice Bkiifiale 
with other British sculptors. His bronees ai« 
usually of semi-abstract figures, united into 
a group by stylized dothiog. Io)958hewoii 

tft — a tl» Venice Biennale Gold Medal for feweifa 

m Rus»a, for whom he sul^ucntly governed sculptors. 

Finl^, newly ^utred from Sweden. See ARMSTEAD, Bagry Hindi (1828-19011), 

Imw I aad OukriM 1. 


near OctmoM. aanihiliued the 
«4i^R<^anmr. ‘ Venn, Vann, five me 
^ my 1^8$ ! ’ was thec» or the ^petw 

Animtat, nowold and wtw^ on bearing the 

tedneed Ai«huo.togfeatstrkii,!*bS^ UMiSSe, 


WBjWi and ildlueiioe. hot was < 

' H* 
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Edinburgh M.D. in 1732, and abon after 
commenced pr|u:tice in London^ In 1736 he 
published the indelicate Oeconomy of Love; 
m 1744 his princi|>al work. The Art of Present 
ing Health, a didactic poem in blank verse, 
in 1746 be was impointed physician to the 
London Soldiers* Hospital, in 1760 ph3n;^ician 
to the forces in Germany, whence he returned 
on hair*pay in 1763. to resume practice. With 
Foaeli, the painter, he made a continental 
tour (1771); and he died in London from a 


soon to be famous for its ordnance, and 
mp^ally the Armstrong gun, whose barrel is 
built up of successive coils of wrouahMroii. 
From 1882 shipbuilding was included. In 
1887 Armstrong was created a baron. In 
1897 the firm amalgamated with Joseph 
Whitworth A Co., and the firm of Armstrong, 
Whitworth A Co. came into bang. 

ARNAL, Eticiiiie (1794-^1872), French actor, 
bom at Meulan, appeared regularly from 
181 5768, first in tragedy; later, with out- 


fall. He wrote sevaal medical bemks and standing success, as a'a>medtan. 

I the ARNASON, J6n (1819-88). ‘ the Gnmm of 


papers, but was not unduly successful in 

profession, which be oden harshly criticized. 

(3) John (1784-1829), EngUsh physician, 
was bom near Bishop- Wearmouth, where his 
father was superintendent of a glass-works. 
He graduated M.D. of Edmbursji (1807), 
commenced practice at Bishop-Wearmouth, 
in 1811 was chosen physician to Sunderland 
Infirmary, and, having greatly extended his 
reputation by a work on Typhus (1816), in 
1818 removed to London, wbete from 1819 
to 1824 he was physician to the Fever 
Hospital. See his Life by Dr Boot! (2 vols. 
1833). His son, Jolm (1813-56), in 1853 be- 
came Bishop of Grahamstown, South Africa. 

(4) John (1 893- ), English painter, bom 

at Hastings. He studied at the St John's 
Wood School of Art, and he was a member of 
Unit One (1933). His paintings, representol 
in the Tate Gallery, London, have usually 
been of a symbolic, almost surrealist charac- 
ter, in a precise tempera technique, but he is 
equally well known for his designs for the 
film, the theatre and the ballet. 

(5) Johnnie, of Gilnockie, near Langholm, 
a Border fifcebooter, hero of several border 
ballads, was Imnged, with thirty-six foUowers, 
by James V at Caerlanrig, in 1529. 

(6) Lottii (1900- ), popularly known as 
*SatchmQ\ Aihericafi negro trumpeter, bom 
in New Orietns. Having learnt hts instrument 
in a waifk* home, be moved to Chicago in 
1922 and became intemaitonally known as 
an outstanding }saz virtuoso. Later, he 
turned to some extent from the iradittonii 
improvisatory style of Jazz to swing *, with 
regulaHy seemed pmm and aca^ftmicaily 
trained perfbimeri. See his My i^e in New 
Orienm (1955) and Robert OamCt Horn 
of fkmy. 

(7) Sir mRer (1850-1918), BrHish writer of 
works on VHtoyuez* Oautsborotii^, Rey- 
nolds, Raebtun, Lawrence, Ac., boro in 
Rmtbufihslilre, eet director of the National 

of Ireland, )892-l9l4, 

^ m iht ‘iCIninont WUUe* of the 

bonfer a DmnfrMMte nms^tfooper, 
by Scott of Buccletich from 

wiiiMMa xiOO*gfa» wMaPOSi nmaaroag 
EiqjUih liWHHor, bom at 
Kit,, tm Mfkieil to a loliaitor, and 

ihMifi, and ha IIN5 the He 

tm elected an F.R.S. in 1846; and ahofily 
wUfwiida creeled the Ehwkk Engifie* 
Neaimtk. this huie estiblishiiKiit 
anufaei cldid(y,amkioed MmuBc ertnee. 
48 |m 8, accureutatort, and Mdsoi, but was 


<I8IO-|9C 

liewcasth 

'Jiecatiiea 


Iceland was national librarian, and made a 
|r^^Uection of Icelandic legends (trans. 

ARNAUD, ar-nd (1) ArsHie. Sec Clametib. 

(2) Henri (1641-1721), French pastor and 
military leader of the Waldenses, wrote in 
exile at SchOnberg his famous Hisioire de la 
rentrie des Vaudois dans leurs valldes (1710) 
ARNAULD, or-ad, (1) AngHl^ (1624-84), 
daughter of (5), entered the convent of Fort- 
Royal. was successively Sub-priorws and 
abbess; and during the persecution of the 
Port-Royalists, sustained by her heroic 
courage the spirits of the sisterhood and their 
friends. See works on her by F. Martin 
(1873), G. Dali (Paris 1893), A. fc. H. (!905>. 
M. Trouncer (1957), and Samte-jEieuve's 
ParhJtoyal (4th ed. 6 vols. 1878). 

(2) Antohie (1560-1619), French lawyer, 
father of (3), (4), and (5), the greatest advocate 
of his time in France, won a wide celebrity by 
hts zealous defence of the university of mis 
against the Jesuits In 1594. 

(3) Antoine (1612-^), French theologian, 
twentieth and youngest son of (2), studied at 
the Sorbonne, became doctor and priest, 
and, living mostly in seclusion, became famous 
for his brutiant controversial writings, mainly 
against the Jesuits and in defence of the 
lansenists. He became the religious director 
of the nuns of Poit^Royal des C^iamps, the 
convent of which his sister was abbess. Here 
he and his friends, Pascal, Nicole, and other 
^ Port- Royalists * living near him, produced 
many books, including treatises on grammar, 
geoGoetry, and logic. He also wrote in 
defence of transubstantiation and against 
Gaivtnism. Under Jesuit influence, the king 
mued an order for his arrest. Amautd hid 
himself for some time, but finally withdrew 
to Brussels, where he died. His works were 
published in 45 vols, (1775-83). 

<4) Marie-AMfittiiiie (lS9l466t), sister of 
(3), was made abboBOf Port-Royal at deven, 
ultimately reformed the convent by her holy 
example and severe discipline, resigned, and 
relumed to be prioress under her sister 
(1393-1671). , 


(^Retet CAnttaH tPAndfliy) (1588-1^14), 
son of quitted the bustk <h uic world (hr 

the aeduaioo of Porti-Roval dee Champs, jwid 
puMtshed iracd)il trandations of losei^us, 
Ai^mdne, St Term, and others. 
AIuIaI^T* Amelno^Vlnmts <1^%* 
1834h rteocdi poet, ^ bom In 
mfktnd four ymrs‘ csdie at an ImemdiR 

3to%lwaS?»IktS>>ll'8S«a 
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his FMes et Poisies (1812}. See bis SouvetUrt 
d*uH sexag^naire 

ARNDT, (1) Ernst MoHts (1769^1860), 
German po^ and patrtot, was bom in the 
then Swedish tdand of RQaen, Decemb^ 26. 
The son of a former serf, be yet received an 
excellent education at StnUsund, Greifswald. 
and Jena, with a view to the ministry; but in 
1805, after travelling over great part of 
Europe, he became professor of History at 
Greifswald. His Qesehichte der l^beigeth 
schqft in Fammem und ROgen (1803) led to 
the abolition of serfdom; and in his Geist 
der Zeit (1807) he attacked Napoleon with 
such boldness that, after Jena, he had to take 
refuge in Stockholm. Was ist des deutschsn 
Vaterland? and others of his fiery songs, did 
not a little to rouse the spirit of Germany. 
In 1817 he married a sister of Schleiermacher s 
and in 1818 became professor of History in 
the new university of Bonn: but, aiming 
steadily at constitutional Teforms, he was 
suspended in 1819 for partidpation in so* 
called * demagogic movements*, and was not 
restored till 1840. He was elected a member 
of the German national amembly in 1848, 
but retired from It in 1849. Vigorous in mind 
and body, beloved and revered by the whole 
German people as ^Father Arndts he died at 
Bonn, January 29. 1860. His works comprise 
an account of the Shetland and Orkney 
Islands (1826), nomeroos political addiesaes. 
some volumes of reminiscences, two of 
letters (1878-92), and his poems. See German 
Ltvm of 1^ by Langenb^ Baur, Schenkel, 
Memhold (191o), ana Fahraer (1937), and an 
Elfish one, with preface by Seeley (1879). 


(Z^ Mmm (155^1^1), German lutheran 
divine, vdiose semi-mystic Wakrts Christm' 
Mfum C True Christianity *) has been called 
the Frotestant fmitath. There are two 
Eni^h transletions— by Boehm (1720) and 
^^iies (!8l:Q. 

Atm, Hwaitas jUigiisfiBe (1710-78), Engfish 
comp^, was bom in London, March 12, 
’ and edited at Eton. His fiithv, an opfaol- 
s^r, intended him for the bar, but youtm 
Am bewne skima m a violitiist , foimmg hS 
•lyk chiefly pn Cprtm; and h^ acal in the 
***• •***®*' actress, 
Mrs Cibber, 1714-^66} to cultivate her excel* 
lent voice. He wrote for her a part in his 
first opera, Rosamond^ which was performed 
with great success in 1733. Next followed 
his oonw operetta, Tam TkmnA\ and aiUr- 

tatrried a 

singer, Cedta Yoimg (1736); and alter a 
saccessAil vistt to Ireland, was engaasd as 
composer to Drury Lane Theatre, £r which 
he oompoaed his famous settings of Siake- 
Greenmoed Tree; 

^„%^^sx'^Tsi£ssi: 

ar Ron,, whmt fe. 


S4 AKMCHtib 

backed bp die antl*infidlibilists durhig Hie 
Vatican ^an^. ^ 

ambassador to Frande (1872^41 but fish into 
disfavour, was clmrged with piimMmg amie 
documents, and <Hed in exile at Nloeu^ <,His 
son Henning (d. 1910) marrM hfdlF A« 
Beauchamp (lm-1941) pf Sydaey, who 
wrote JElizabeih and her German^ Garden 
(1898), Ac., and married the 2nd Serf Hussell 
in 1916. See Life Of Maty by L* de Ghafms 
(1958). 

(2) Mm, B am vea (188^ , 

irnneial, tern of an old SOesian mUitafy 
family, served atfirstin the in0ia|ifyi in World 
War L then became a tank espdrt and in 
World War II was ^ven oonhnbnd ^ a 
Fanrser Division in the Ruaiiadi campaign. 
He took over the 5tb Fnngef. Atiny In 
Tunisia in January 194L A Matical naii 
and Britain-hater, be was captmtd (h May 
1943* ‘ 

(3) Ladwlg Addm van <l1ttl-l83a 
German writer of Ihfitasttc but orighiai 
romances, ithted up a warmer symipathy Ibf 
old popular poetry, and pfiddiihecf over 20 
volumes, mainiy taksi and novels. His wiHi 
Bettlaa (1785^859), a taler of Clm^ 
Brentano <q*v.), was in her girihood enthnal- 
astkally attached to Goethe, and afterwards 
published a (latgdiy fictitjotts) Cormwandence 
with him, besides 10 vols. of Udes and essays. 
See life of B^iiui by A. Helps and E. J. 
Howant (1957). 

ARNOWUS (d. 327), a teacher 

^ riietorie at Sicca, in Numidta, became a 
Christian about 300, and wrote a defence of 
Oiristianity, translated in vol. xix, of the 
Ante^Nkem Ltbraiy. 

ARNOITOjS tHB tOVNCm (IL 5lh otatX 
Oat^ bhdiop edm wrote a commentacy on 
the Fsalms. 

ARNOW* (t) BensMt <I74M801), American 
team! and tiuncoat, was bora at Norwidi, 
Choiiectjait, January 14. At ifleao he tan 
away, joiiied the mviiicial troopa then 
^uHed hi ^ old Ffuncli war, hot anon 
^•wipd, jwd b«M a meie^ in Hew 

CMiftiP i%pafQiwbw.iw>iMi4<« Wiidhff 

■ to hi, srnt dttgria. te 1777 «w 
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WttWM tteg tetttcMoa), 7. 0. 

bdraiaOm«i^ 
ftt Oii»rd In ItSl, tim^ «t ^ 

Sdmi BtoifaAam. mA in 11 

plfid^il of tim Oowsmeoi Cello^n mi 
F^a« Rentralng ui 1861, M jdm tho 
tiOm ^ m of wl^ lio 

bocime f^torim ti63» He wrote Tike Z4i^ 
0179} oa Bodtffiltm, mild 
ooloofiM'by iiti expcfieoce of tt^ Bast* 

(I) Jcdw tioiblojdit^ eon 

ofa mtidn wmtebmii^ Ht^niiiC 

.met 09 IniOideea ia tondom* made imiwows 
^ metitm itt<xniidm:t!ioiimiid prodiwtioo methode 
to HiO clMiioilieter, mveated thortly Mbre 
by Mm HattliCHit 

(4) Mepb (1782-^1818), B&gtbih botanist^ 
bom mt Beodet. MTolk, studied medicttic mt 
Sdlnbti^ ma mecomoaiiied Sir Stamford 
RadlQS as mattumlist to Somatra, where 
he died. He disooveied the tewt flower 
knowti, M^jfkgk urmkU^ memiiimf a yard 
acrois mtid weightui flfkmi potmds. 
r<« WWeeM (1921- >. Eti^ 
bomioHoraiaf^oa. Hewofta schohurdiip 
to the Royal Cbttege of Made at the mse of 
siateeiif and studied under Ernest HdT and 
Oordon laeobr He played the turnip in 
the Umdon Bhilhaimo^ OrGfaestntT^ Hiis 
coifipo^ions a^deved immediate sueoess for 
thdr apootaneotts lyrical iinoeHty« fii^ 
Spirits and unusual profissiiofial ikiA m 
mattm of stmaure as wd) as ordheitratioii: 
they indiade two symphonies* ooncertot for 
wmd anstnimetiis, the balhe Ifomsfe le the 
^ and other ofehestral and dkimber 


(6) Mary Aaimea. SeeWaaDCS). 

(7) MameW' (1822-48), one of the gmater 
Englisb poetsi; < tod the Saime-Beim of 
Efi^iSh cntidiA dhhM son of Dr Arnold of 
Rugby, was bom at Laleham, near Staines, 
Oeoemer 24^ 1822, arms educated at Win- 
chester, Rudhy, tod Baliiol CoUege, Oxford, 
and, fiiaduaiiOf wMi honours in 1844^ was 
neat year ejected a fellow of Orid. After 
acting for fbur yesia as private aecretaiy to 
Lord Umsdowne, he was apooiafed one of 
the Inr httpacton of adhooli hi 1851, an 
offimlWrnisdMchlwiachnMfolt^ During 
I8l7-d7 he warn pnimor of Poetry at 
OglM. He «m more than ones sent by 

■devse m n e ot to foe^ra into the state of 

M ^ me^COntiiMNit, eapadaf^ In 

demii^, and He ttand; andte 

•Mta, mmhM oHHb WKBtioa ii finitaiid. 
Jto. tott. 4M Ml wM ac l w «pp tot toB M 


atTO). Utgmm md Itogma <187% Xoti 
Mi$m emOm^ tmd ReUf^H (18771. Mbcei 
(1879). Irak Euqy$ (ISm ud 
Bitecmmt mt Ammlm (188% see bl* 
iMttn M. 1893. 1932). Hciu4<Mk$ (193 
end ba<^ Iw Saintsbwy (1899). O. W. _ 
iUiM^ (190% Tri8M]tll9^)..|toiB (1938). 


dishconwoMT, 


(8)S«Mwliri74a-t8&% 
beomw oni^ to tbe Rc^ (1 HI) 
and to R^ttndmier Abbey (1793). nt U 
bM remembeeed by M* vuiadile eo&e^oa 



of cadiodnl mode (179<^. Wi aon. ShhhI 
Janm (1774-1832). was a playwrii^t' aad 

"ffT^MBaa (1793-184% Bogliah adiolar. 
father of (T^head-masterof Ru^, wasbom . 
at East Cowes, isle of Wight. In 1807 he went 
to Windbester, whence b 1811 he was elected 
a sehedar of Corpus Christ! College, Oxfoid. 
Having taken a first class cn tdatrics 0814), 
he was the neaft year elected a fbflcw of Med, 
and he gained w chancdloi^s prizes for the 
tatin and Eoi^fh essays in 18)5 and^isn. 
Ifo took deaeon^s orders in 1818, and myear 
a^er sailed at Laleham, nei^ Stabes, wimre 

he married h£iiy Fenrose, daughter of a 
Nottbghamsbire rector, and ahter of one of 
Ms eariiesi firbiids; b August 1828 he 
entered on the task of regenerating Rughya 
where he had the tact to make MmsafT boni 
loved and feared. In 1812 he putphased for 
his vacations Fox How, between RydsI and 
Ambleside; m 1841 henweived mm hotd 
Melbourne his regiiis prafeuMand# of 
Modm History at Oxford, ifodledinmenly 
of anahia pectoris, Mie tX 18^ add was 
buried b Riii#ry ChnpeL His principal 
works aie six vohbies of SermOot (best ed, 
1848): an edition of Thucydides (3 vols, 
1830^35); the History of Rome (3 vote. 1838- 
I843),brokenoff at theend of the aecond Punic 
war; and his Oxford lectures om Modem 
History i\U2U 'These*, b the words of the 
Ed^nmugh Review^ 'are all prooft of his 
ability and goodness. Yet the stoiy of his fife , 
ts worth them all.* And that story has bm 
admirsbly told by Dean Siantoy b his Hfspf 
AmMiWX 12th ed. 1881). See toe worn 
by Hndlay (ISOTL Woiboise (189:^ Wymor 
(1953) and T. W. Bamford His 

second son, Hhmmw (1823-1900). wrola..a 
Monuo! €/ BugM Utemturt (IM^, abd 
edilMl Urn Sthet UMa ^ IT/etr (lftS9). 
AMMir (187% wd, wMi i. W. Addk ifw 
CtiskoSc Dicthmir^RAiy For his dtt^br. 
Mm Homphiy WardL see Wakd ^ 
ARR«nJ» W mmSOA, Mufsim fo. tlOB- 
lissu Itnlba c h u ff ch wi m and liobtftcian, 

' ■ iiwwite ,r Rnwh. .friMt 
taaMwd ftom liafr Mf- 

wS^M^ iM wta i y flww 

m k wBR p M. ;3Bt»p i. . whiiw biti J W M i h ui l 

the^iSH ■ g o m ra w ebfhed tafa w pfoce 
SSm^ WvMSAS AyoM.iw^ 
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interdict, when Arnold, whose party fell to 
pieces, retired to Campania. On the amval 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, in 
1155, Arnold was arrested, brought to Rome, 
and hanged, his body burned, and the ashes 
thrown into the Tiber. But he is remembered 
alongside Rienzi and Savonarola. See Life 
by Greenaway ( 1 93 1 ). 

ARNOLD OF WINKELRIED, a Swik of 
Unterwalden, who, according to tradition, 
made a way for his comrades into the 
enemy's ranks at Sempach (1386) by graspins 
an armful of Austrian spearheads and 
plunging them into his own bosom. 
ARNOLFO DI CAMBIO (1232-1301), Floren- 
, tine architect, designed the church of Santa 
Croce and the rebuilt cathedral. 

AROUET, the family name of Voltaire (q.v.). 
ARP, Jean or Hans (1888- ), Alsatian 

sculptor, born at Strasbourg. He was one of 
the founders of the Dada movement in Zurich 
in 1916. During the ’twenties he produced 
many abstract reliefs in wood, but after 1928 
he worked increasinglv in three dimensions, 
and he was second only to Brancusi <q.v.) in 
his influence on organic abstract sculpture, 
based on natural forms. In 1948 he wrote 
On My Way. See study by C. Giedion- 
Welcker (1958). 

ARP AD (d. 907), the national hero of Hungary, 
under whom the Magyars flrst gainra a 
footing in that country about 884. 

ARRAN, Earl of. See Hamilton. 

ARREBO, Anders Christieiisefi (1587-1637), 
Danish clergyman. Bishop of Trondheim 
(1618-22), made his name as a translator of 
the Psalms (1623), but bis greatest work was 
the Hexaimerott, a monumental epic in the 
vernacular about the six days of Creation. 
ARRHENIUS, Svante (1859-1927). Swedish 
scientist, bom near Uppsala, became profes* 
sor of Physics at Stockholm in 1895, a 
director of the Nobel Institute in 1905. He 
did valuable work in connection with the 
dissociation theory of electrolysis, and was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemtstiy in 
f903. ^ 

ARMAGA, ar-yah'ga, (1) Jnan (1806-26), 
Spanish composer, who died at the age of 20, 
Jsut whose compositions show remarkable 
maturity, the symphony in D being remiitis* 
cant of Beethoven. 

(2) Manoel de (1S4(K-I9t7), Portuguese 
statesman, took part in the fevolution of 1910, 
and was piesident of the republic 19ti-l5. 
ARRIAN, Lat. Flavius Anuaam (c. A.t>. 95- 
180), Greek historian, a native of Nicomedta 
in l^thynia, who in 136 was appointed prefect 
of Oippadocia. He edited the EnchaMtUan 
of his friend and master Epictetus, whose 
l^res he wrote out in eiaht 

Only four have been preserved. His 
, how^. Is the AmhasU AInxam 

#^ot histw^the ounpaignsof Aleaand^ 

Ihe Great, which has come down to us almost 
His acooQitts the nemle of India, 
- •w • voyage rc^ the J&ine, are vahi- 
See edition with 
^ Rohaon (Loeb library, 1930- 

Sir IVlQfna (1839-1913), ScoitlSi 
’ *1 to be hewd 


(new) Tay Bridge 
was knumted in 1 

ARROVi^MlTH, Aaron (1750^1823), English 
cartogr^her, bom at Winston, Durham, 
about 1770 came up to London, and by 1790 
had established a great map-making business. 
His nephew John (1790-1873), was also an 
eminent cartographer. 

ARSACIDAE, a dynasty of Parthian kings, so 
called from the founder, Arsaces, who wrested 
a kingdom for himself from the feeble grasp 
of the Seleucfd Antiochus 11 about 250 n.c., 
which ultimately extended from Bactria to 
the Euphrates, and included Persia. Its 
greatest kings were Mithradites, Phraates, 
Mithradates the great’, VoIagi^Land Arta- 
banus, who fell at Hormtzdjflb in a.d. 226 
attempting to stem the conqumng career of 
Ardashir, founder of the Sassonian dynasty 
of Persia . \ 

ARSlNO£.ar-ii>i’d-ee(316-27l B.lp.), Egyptian 
princess, daughter of Ptolemy I, married flrst, 
about 300 n.c., the aged Lystmachus. king of 
Thrace, and Anally, in 279, her own brother, 
Ptolemy 11, Phthidelphus. 

ARSONVAL, Jsc«|iica>Afsifciie d% ar-sd-wOtl 
(1851-1940), French ohysicist, born at Boric, 
was director of the laboratory of biological 
physics at the Cofibge de France from 1882, 
and professor from 1894. He invented the 
reflecting galvanometer named afler him, and 
he also experimented with high-frequency 
oscillating current for electro-medical pur- 
poses. 

ARTABAZUS, -bny'-, the name of several 
Persian generals under the dynasty of the 
Achaemcfildae. 

ARTAXERXES, ar^ta^rtrk^zeez^ anc. Pars. 
Artakibafiini, (he name of several Persian 
kings. 

(1) Artaxerxea I, called Longiimmnt (’ long- 
handed ’)• the second son of Xerxes (q.v.), 
reigned from 465 to 425 b.c, 

(2) Anaxemtes II, called Miwmoa (’the 
mindflil *), reigned from 404 to 359 B.c. 

(3) Aftaxerxea HI, called Odmi, son of (2), 
found the empire disintemtisig, but did 
much to build it up again. He was poisoned 
in 338 by his favourite eunuch, Bagoas. 

(4) Artnxsniia, or AfdasMr (d. 242), 

founder of the new Pershm dynasty of the 
Sassanidae, overthrew Ardavan (Artabamif), 
the last of the Parthian kings in a.D. 226. He 
nextermauered Media and a laife part Of the 
Iraitian fiighlandi, but was defeated h» 
Akxante Sev^ in 233. ^ 

ARTip^L filer ^ (I705<43)^ a 

S^ish ichihyologist and botatiiw^ wiote 
Uktkynhmki^ the first systeinatk study of 
edited by Unnaetis after the aatthor 
M been accidentally drowned In a conal near 
Amstodam. 

ARlRMlflaA. (1) Quesn «f Carla 3^35p 
B.C,. erected a mgnifioiitt mauecdeiiiii at 
to llw tneitiofy of bir bfot^ 
and hiisbfi^rMimOktt, ti waa one of dw 

iwrtjn wonder 


Brkl^, the Forth Bridge, Ac, 
■ ^ 1890. 


He 
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Flemish statesman, a weal^y and highborn 
brewer of OheaL who, in 1335. when war was 
raging between England and France, gave hit 
support to the former pow^, while the Count 
of Flanders sided with the latter, and who 
actual^ condoded a treaty with Edward III. 
Proclaimed governor of renders, for nine 
years be was almost absolute ruler; but he 
went ioo far when he proposed that the Black 
Prince should be elected Count of Flanders, 
and was killed in a popular insurrection, 
July 24, 1345. His son PhlUp van Artevelde 
in 1381 headed a new revolt of the peoole of 
Ghent, and gained a victory over the Cmdit 
of Flanders, the son of hit ikther*# old 
enemy. The count therefore sought the 
assistance of Charles VI of France, and Philip 
was defeated and slain at Koosbeke, 1382. 
His history forms the theme of a fine drama 
by Sir Henry Taylor. See Hutton, /aicter and 
Pk^ van Artevetde (1883). 

ARTHUR, a half-legendary king of the 
Britons— ^mri driven into the west of 
England 1^ the Saxons — is represented as 
having united the British tribes in resisting 
the pagan invaders, and as having been the 
champion, not only of bis people, but also of 
He ts said to have lived in the 
to have maintained 


Christianity. 
6th century. 


and 


years okl a marriage was arranged betweoi 
him and Catharine of Aragon in order to 
trovide an allianoe between England and 
»pain. The wedding took place in November 
1501. but Arthur, a sickly youth, died neat 
Apiu at Ludlow. 

ARTOUR, (1) Chester Ahm (1830-86), 
twenty-first presiclmit of the United Stktes, 
was bom at Fairfield, Vermont, October 5, 
the son of a Baptist minister from Antrim. 
He became the head of a very eminent law 
firm and leader of the Republican party in 
New York state. He was made vice-president 
of the United States when Garfield became 
president in 1881; and, after Garfidd's 
death, he was president from September 1881, 
to March 1885. He died November 18, 11^. 

(2) Sir Georgejn8S-18S4), British diplo- 
mat, bom near Plymouth, was govermu’ of 
British Honduras (1814-22), Van Diemen's 
Land (1823-36), Upper Canada (1837-41), 
and Bombay (1842-46). He was created a 
baronet in 1841. ^ 

ARTZYBASHEV, arhsl-hifshrf, (1) Boris 
(1899- ), American artist. His ifiustra- 

tions have a vivid and repetitive brilliance 
of pattern, teminiscent of the eariy Ballets 
Russes ddeors. He has also written stories for 
diUdren, based on Russian folk-tore. 

(2) MflJiall Petroridi (1878-1927)* Russian 
author. His liberalist novel Skmlfi had an 
international reputation at the turn of the 
century. It was translated by P. i^kerton 
in 1907, who also translated Breaking Palm 
and with I. Ohrol, Tales af Revolution 
. He was the great-grandson < 3 $ the 
Polish patriot Kosciusko. 

ARUNraX, lltoiiias,or'. (1353-1413), Engiisb 
prelate, third son of Robert Fitzakm, Earl of 
Arundel, in 1373 became Archdeacon of 
Taunton and Bishop of Ely, in 1388 Arch- 
bishop of York, and in 1396 of Canterbury. 
Banimtd by Richard II 0397L he help^ to 
seat Henry of Lancaster on the throne (1399). 
He was a bitter omnent of the Lolia^ 
ARUNIMSL AND^URREY, BM of, 
Howmd. 


stubborn contest against the Saxon Cerdic, 
but the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is suspiciously 
silent as to his warfare and as to his existence. 

Indeed the Welsh bards of the earliest period 
do not assert that he was a contemporary, and 
it is more than doubtAil whether he is an 
historic personage. It Is worthy of remark 
that the fame of Arthur is widely spread; he 
ts claimed alike as a prince in Brittany, 

CorawaU, Wales, Cumberland, and the 
lowlands of Scotland; that is to s^. his 
fame is conterminous with the Brythonk race, 
and does not extend to the Goidels or Gaels. 

The story of Atmtt passed inta literature 
and a muiiitude of fascinating legends became 
interwovmi with it, including those of ths 
Round Ts8rie and the Ho^ GraiL both 
introduced near the turn of the I2tii— 13tb 
century. See texts (some in transhttion) oi ASBIORI^EN, Fdor Christian <ldl2n|^, 
Nennius, Geptfiny ai Monmouth, Waoe, Nor^giao folklorist, bom at Christiahta, 


■See 


Layamon, Chifitien do Troyes, Ma ^ 
also books by G 
Bnice (19^8), Lewis 
, 1956); and Mndsay 


The MahhUfgim 
(1869), Rhys <1 



ARTHUR* Mm (1187-1203), Rie posthu- 
mous son of Cet^Briiiy (Henry ITs foimb ton) 
tanco, Duoim or Brittatty, On 
i death in 1199. Aithttr by tbe htw 
ilttut riiotild have succeeded to 
opown; and tbe Frenrii Irii^ 

. uphrid Ml unt^ Idto (q.v.) 

bbn over to a dUftaorihl was* 

tocm aBsr M iiitti till 

and was ImoriiesietL sitt at FUtldsa, ailer- 

» suppoaed to have permed, rither by 
assassmatlen or by drowning in an attempt 
to escape. The suiry of lohn'i oldest to 
to put oni his eyes was cuntnt as 

ARTH^ Mm (t486-1502», theeidesi eon 
of Hmy Vfl, was bom at WfndMiter, 
19, When be waa still tinder two 


studied at the university thm, then for fogr 
years was a tutor In the country, in kmg 
pmmeys on foot he collected a ridt store * 
of popular poetiy and folklore, and, with 
Idrgen Moe <18li-82), or<%r»tian- 
sand, published the famous collection of 
Norwegian folk-tales, Nortice FoUceemugr 
(184144); followed in I84S4W by Noi^te 
Hukkeeventyr og Folkesagn whkh he brought 
out alone. From 1856 to 1858 he siudM 
forestry, tubsequenfiy beoomiiMi tmpeett^ of 
(breits for the TroiuBdem wtux. See 
translations of his tales by Dasent and 
BfWckstid. 

*sssa.tt; s£2!s-(^*s 

Aneriob WM tem at ftodMMMrtii, Sts|R*4> 
Atifiiil »{ to WlvmtmMM 

AiMttoa to 1914 aato toxamtotottaltoaS to 
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1920. Hit prolific outfmt of aovds and short 
stories, most of them originally in Yiddish 
but many since translated, includes 7%^ 
Mother (1930), The War Goes On (1936), The 
Nazarene (1939), The Apostle (1943), East 
Riser (1946) and Moses (1951). His earfy 
work includes the plays Mottke the Thief 
(1917) and The God of Vengeance (1918). 

ASCHAM, Roger, oj'Adm 71515-68), English 
humanist, was bom at ICirby Wtske near 
Thirsk, in Yorkshire. He graduated in 1534 
at St John*5 College, Cambridge, and, tn 

S ^ite of his avowed leaning to the Reformed 
octrines, obtained a fellowship. His 
reputation as a classica] scholar soon brought 
^ him numerous pupils; and about 1538 he 
Was appointed Greek reader at St John's. 
In defence of archery, he published, in 1545, 
Taxophilust the pure English style of which 
ranks it among En^ish classics. In 1546 he 
was appointed university orator. He was 
tutor to the princess Elizabeth (1548-50), and 
later became Latin secretary to Queen Mary, 


His prudence and moderation preset^ him ASHCROlhr» 


ASHBES, CteriorRotot (1863^1942)^ mOMti 
architecvdeiigiier^afid writer, bom atiilo* 
worth. He was emscated M Mirs Coiled 
Cambridge, and was the fintnw of the <jivm 
of Handicrafts, the tonddo Sttrvsy^ Com- 
miuee and the Essex House Pletl. As an 
architect, he undertook (among other work) 
church restoration, and his puMijeairiofis 
include The Book of Cottmn ondlMmtmMs 
(1906) and Carfctfiare (19:^. Hei^mwtotea 
number of books of verse; llMsmamomral 
exanmles of stlverwork deSigiwKi by him in 
the Victoria and Albert Mitseitm, fUMom 
ASHBOURNE, Edwanl €Bbeod« flat Bimm 
(1837-1913), Lord Oiaihxdlo^ltefimd, wax, 
bom in Dublin, educated them ,at t^nlty 
College, and called to the lirihb par in tlw. 
Entering parliament in 187% be mse 
various posts in sbccessive Contorvaim 
administrations to the xximtMiMfMip (1885, 
1886, 1893), carrying (1885) # meawtm 
ihcitiutfng the puraasmg dauSpi of the 
Land Act. 


from offending by his Protestantism: and 
after Mary's death Elizabeth retained him at 
court as secretary and tutor, which offices he 
held till his death, Decemb^ 30, 1568. Hts 
principal work. The Scholemaster^ a treatise 
on classical education, was published in 

ASCHE, John Stanger Hdas Oscar <1872- 
1936), Australian actor, pimrwright and 
theatrical manager, bom at Gedong. He 
wrote Cktt Chin Clutw (191(0, and managed 
^ Addphi tbgitre. London (1904), and His 
Matety's (1907), 

ASCLEPIADES, as^kltp'ha^ez (fi. 1st cent 
a.c.), a Greek physiemn, bora at Prusa in 
Bithynia. He seems to have wandered about 
as a not wry successful teacher of Hietork 
IpibiTe he finally settled at Rome, wbcie, by 
^ practice of medicine, be had risen in 
*9SSIS f ^”2* to considerable fiitne and wealth. 

Gmla^ Isaig, as'- (1829-1907), 
Italian philologist, was bora of Jewisb 
parentage at Gdrz, and was desttned fbr a 
mercantile career, but early devoted hbrnelf 
to ramparatiye philology. In 1861 he 

4 chair of PhilcS^ at Milan, wSd 
A*2J;?f?,y*l?«4ted a senator. 

ASEl^a, Gamro (1581-1626), an Itaiiaa 


Peggy, propefiy EiMh 


Maigarec Eodly (1907-~, Etigfidi actress, 
bora in London. She first appealed on rib 
stage with the Birmtnghaiii Repertory 
Company in 1928, and scored a great success 
in l.ondon as Naomi in Jew Sits m 1929. 
In 1930 she played Desdemona to Paul 
Robeson's OtbeUo, and acted leading parts 
at the (>ld Vic In the season of 1952-33. In 
Sir John Gielgud's production of Romeo ami 
Joliet (1935), she was a memorable lutleL 

She has worked both in films and on the Brhish 

and Amerkan stage, and was created O.B.B. 
m 1956. 

ASHLEY, Lead. S ee SwA rrrsavaY. 

Sir EBIg (1849- 
1902), bom at Brooklyn, m 1880 entered 
parlianMt m a Cooscarvgtlve, and in 1892 
Itpihted. An aidem Tmeofdiii, be- 
withhis son EBli <1881-1931), later a noted 
war correspondent— was captured by the 

ofmatbe* 



• 7 * MW ow in rowz. Having ant 

mto difitoltira, he sailed in 1699 for IitAM. 


he prewunad to die nohn 
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ASifrON 19 

ASmon. (I) IM«H^ wm^ 

(19(Mk L£ogli^tf«ii06ratidcliom^^ 
bom io Bes^^ mtntelif 

a ^luiicor mmrllMtio sod Mim 
find la fuddic hi 1926^ ttftd io 1935 

beoam cbomognphar to Sadler^t Wtlii 
ibr compaav ^ of to fmik 
was d^ Hlf fm Adl-kacdt ballet, 
CMvaUb wa$ omaiioed at Coveat Oaton 
hiim^alarwoi)^ 

City Ballet tad the Bbj^ Daaiah Ballet 
Company, He became co^ditector, with 
Ninette de Vafoie, of Sadler’s Weds Bi^, 
and 'was cseated io 1950, 

<2) WIdMM, See Dahb, Cf jembncb. 
ASINIUS. SeePoLUO. 
asks, Bdbert (d. 1537), £h||^ lebd, a 
Yorksliire attorto at Gray's Inn, who was 
hanoBd at York lor having In the pievMMis 
antfim tieaded Ifie Catholic dsbig known as 

i^rcrtctuust 

maityt^ was bom of gentle parent^ near 
Grimsby* Eariy embracto the Refotmed 
doctftoi* ibe was turned out of dooft by her 
husbaad* and thereupon went im to london 
to sue Ibr a separation ; bm In 1545 she was 
arrested on a charge of bereMf. After 
examtotieo and torture by the radt, she was 
burned hi $m|thMd,l«d^ 

ASNYE, Ataa Ppltojyrk pom and 

dramrnH bom at Kalto lived and died at 

Ai2^*aNRd%« an tndSan king 264-^ a^ 
a ooovM to BiiddbfiRi, oiiitoed n as die 
warn itililoii* 

ASVASIA^ «W. *c.K «»« ui^mt of 

SL*7ri!a£S^®t.^ 

Atbentan wiiati ’Waa 'OOwa m arnmna* micf* 
iMUtil im 4 liwricm ^ taopo^ 
Cmk otMWfy «ii4 Wt wtt Md in 

l^T*!2J?l22SSSir‘t'SI*p2&ito 

was a flUit mspininflii to renew, amo 
tuooettll^ di ft ii M fair aoM a chm.tf 
impfaty. Alter Ma iteaih ilw bwd mill 
Lyak^ 8 catda Atakr wtio had ifaea to 
pcMwar Mtel inHawira _ . . 

£ gsiaa«Ba% aie 

deaigB «» acektoMl hi Garm for tte saw 
caia9 and hnaptnatten yfateh 

tfchttect used aMnada modem lorma and 
mrrhnrti niT rinailmnilnw a | Gw castflavet 

uMeamaii, fam at lifoifv. M Mhal, 
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peitoaSp national ^insusanoe, payment of 
ntPrS. the Parbiubeot Act, Indi home 
fide, w^' disesodiMment, 'suffragette* 
troubles, detoiattoof war(Aiii&st4« 1914), 
^biihion mlnistfy 0^ 191% Sto Bern 
e^ieilion* Member to Fmgr 1920-»24, 
created an earl iu 1925,hei«iignsdthel4bend 
leadership in 1926. See to MemorUt md 
(1928). His second wife Margot,^ 
dtniigb*^ of Snr C ba*'h y Tennant, Bait# 
(1865-1^% wrote a Hv^ Antohhgrt^y 
(192^* See life by S^der and Amumi 
,0932). Saymeoi (1878--!9i6), his lAant 
etost son. was killed in aetkm. Heibeit 
(ISS1..1947), a younger ton, was a poet. 
Anthenyp the youngest son (bora m 1902) is a ^ 
film director. Eitobedi (d. 1945), daughfer 
by bit second wife, married Prinoe Antoine 
Bibesoo in 1919, and wrote itwdy novels. 
For to elder daughter see Bcmiuii-OutTEii. 
ASSa^MANlf Jeeeph Shaon, ua-e-mak'eee 
(1687-1769* Synan orientalist, was borg of 
Marottite nmiiy at Tirtoli and died keeper 
of the Vatican library* 

ASSBRp Welsh motoof St David's, toown to 
tobiomphyof King Afflted. He resided at 
inburito (185^1) at Affred*i court, assisting^ 
bhn in his studies, and worthily mdoyhig an 
affectionate GonfideDoe. Almd promoted 
him to various dignitaea, and prior to 90D ' 
made him Bishop of Sherborne. He died In 
either 909 or 910. His Latin life of Alfeed 
was first publtshed, with various interpobh 
tions, in 1572 by Archbishop Parker. 
ASSDBBANIPAJU See SAUDANarALUB. 
ASTAIRE, orig. Amicflitz, fM (1899> ), 

American actor and dancer, was bom tn 
Omaha. When be and bis dder usier Adda 
began to eahfest an unusual fate! to dancing 
tto were sent to New York to study, and In 
1916 ih^ faunched out as a btoffier and riiler 
team, rising to stardom in the Ywenties in 
LadybeCoodtFumtyFaee^SfC, Adele having 
retired on her marriage to Lord Charies 
Cavendish (1932), Fred overcame eariy mis- 
givings as to the suitability of the cinema as a 
medium for his type of dancing, and with 
various partners, out especially with Ginger 
Kwers, ne revolutionieed the film * musicat* 
widi origimil and caiefully worked out tap-, 
dance routines designed few himself, as m 
Gejr Bhwrof, ffotofe. Top Haiy Ac. In 1959 
be emerged as a ftnt^ss straight ucior hi 
the nndetr war film Oo the Btaeh. See his 

Uwd M ChelMa. and in 1«M pMfa^.aa 
Analto siittrtwod with m ac adcawc iyt, * 
wSa waa itroatfr cniidM to Btahm 
by tbeTiirto, mi did not saaieii^ 

aarB-jg?gci A'ias!: 

bom at Btolnnam, wtt edooaled 


Aa Jtotopte 
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ATHANASnjS 


elements. The Aston dark space, in electronic 
discharges, is named after him. 

ASTOR, (1) John Jacob <1763-1848), Ameri- 
can millionaire, founder of the American Fur 
Company, was born near Heidelberg, and 
helped on his fathers farm until, m his 
sixteenth year, he went to London and 
worked with his brother, a maker of musical 
. instruments. In 1783 he sailed to America 
and invested his small capital in furs. On his 
death in New York he left about twenty 
million dollars, and a legacy of $350,000 to 
found a public library in New York. 

(2) John Jacob (1864-1912), a great- 
grandson of (1), served in the Spanish- 
American war, built part of the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel in New York, and went down 
with the Titanic. 

<3) John Jacob, 1st Banm Astor of Hever 
<1886- ), British newspaper proprietor, 

son of (6), educated at Eton and New college, 
Oxford, was elected M.P. for Dover in 1922, 
and became chairman of the Times Publishing 
Company after the death of Lord Northcliffc. 

(4) Nancy Witcher Langhome, Viscountess 

(1879- ), wife of (7), bom in Virginia, 

U.S.A., succeeded her husband as M.P. for 
Plmouth in 1919, and was the first woman to 
take a seat in the House of Commons. She 
is known for her interest in social problems, 
especially temperance. See her My Two 
Countries (1923), and Life by Collis (1960). 

(5) WlUiam 0792-1875), son of (1), aug- 
mented his inherited wealth and is said to 


ATAHUALRA (d. 1533), last of the Incas, on 
his father's death in 1525 received the king- 
dom of Quito, and in 153Z overwhelming his 
Mot brother, Hoascar, seuskl Pera. Mean- 
while the Spaniards had disembarked; and 
Atahualpa, made a captive, agreM to great 
ransom, but was accused of plotting against 
Piwrp, tried, and strangled. 

ATATDRK. See Mustafa ICemal AtatOrk. 

ATHAUAH (d. 837 B.C.). daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel, and wife of Jehoram, king of 
Judah, secured the throne of Judah to herself 
after the death (843 b.c.) of her son, Ahaziah. 
at the hands of Jehu, by the slaughter of all 
the royal children save Ahaziah's son, Joash. 
Her support of Baal-^rship led, after six 
years, to an insurrecison headed by the 
priests; Joash was made king, and Atnaliah 
put to death. Her fateVis the subject of a 
play by Racine, with music added by Mendels- 
sohn. \ 

AlHANARIC (d. 381), a prince of the Western 
Goths, who fought three osmpaigns with the 
Emperor Valcns, but was nnally defeated in 
369, and who, driven by the Huns from the 
north of the Danube, dtM at Constantin<H>lc. 

ATHANASIUS, St (c. 296-373), Christian 
leader, bom in Alexandria, in his youth often 
visited the celebrated hermit St Antony, and 
himself for a time embraced an anchorite's 
life. He was only a deacon when he distin- 
guished himself at the great Council of 
Nicaea or Nice in 325. In 326 he was chosen 
Patriarch of Alexandria and Primate of 


have left fifty million dollars. He added to 
his father's library bequest, and on account of 
hfs great property interests was known as the 
* landlord of New York *. 

(6) Wllliain Waldorf, 1st Vlscoant Astor 
(1848-1919), a great-grandson of (1), was 
U.S. minister to Italy in 1882-85, and in 1892 
settled in England. Made a baron in 1916, 
viscount in 1917, he owned the Faii Mall 
Gazette (1893-1916). 

(7) Wimam Waldorf, Txsi Viscount Astor 
(1879-1952), English TOlitician, son of (6), 
educated at Eton and New College, Oxford, 
was elected M.P, for Plymouth in 1910. On 
passing to the House of Lords in 1919 he 
became parliamentary secretary to the Local 

Health) and his wife*6M^4)) sumed^^m 
'in the lower house. He was proprietor Of the 
Observer. 

(8) WMiam Waidorf, 3r4 \l8eoiiBt Astor 
(1907- ), Eni^tsh politician, son of (7), 
educated at Eton ana New College, Oxford, 
Mt as M.P. for East Fulham (1935-45) and 

. for Wycombe (1951-52). 

ABTORGA, Eauuioele, r (1680-1757), Italian 
composer, bmi at Agosta in l8ictly; died at 
Madrid or lisbon. His masterwork is a 
SttOua Mafer{lWl). Seestudy by VoUmuinn 
(1911-19). 

ASimiC, Jen (1684-1766), Frondi bIMkal 
g^lar, bom at Sauve^ became a tnedkal 
pmfessor, but wrote a woilc on Moses whkii 
laid the foundation for modem critidm of 
the Pmtatettch. 

ASTYAC£$,^-ifW«^«8oii of Cyaxares, fihe 
Im kntg of Media, niied from 584 ac. batB 
B.C., when he was dethroned by Cytm 
iiie Great (ii}*v.). 


Egypt, and was but newly installed when Anus, 
banished on the condemnation of his doctrine 
at Nice, was recalled, and recanted. Athana- 
stus refused to comply with the will of the 
Emperor Constantine that the heretic should 
be restored to communion. Hence, and on 
other chatges brought by the Arians, he was 
sutnmoneef by the emperor to appear before 
the synod of Tyre, in 335, which deposed him. 
The sentence was confirmed by the synod of 
Jerusalem in 336, when he was banished to 
Trbves. In 338, he was restored; but in 34i 
he was a^dn condemned by a council of 
ninety-seven (mainly Arlan) bishops at 
Antioch. Orthodox synods at Alexandria 
and at Sardica protested in his favour, and he 
was again replaced in bis office (349). Under 
the Arian Emperor Constantius, he was again 
condmuied and forcibly expdied, udmicupan 
he retired to a remote desert in Upper 
Under Julian the Apostate, toJeration was 
proclaimed to all rdiglons, and Alhanasins 
became once more Patriarch of Atgaandfia 
(361), His next controversy was With the 
heathen subjects of Juliait. by Whom hb was 
compelled again to flee from Alexandria, and 
he hid in the Theban desert until 363, when 
Jovian ascended riie throne. After holdiiig 
office imhi for a tboit ililae, he was expdlled 
an^ % Arians Uttder riie Enmeror 

Vale^ udiciA Mler peririona^f^ the 

doxAJexaiiiMftULSim 

Ip m seisin smkb ImcoiifhBied fiiideath. 
Athanashis W«s the gnwt iffiidef doiiag the 
mw trytng^^per^ In m hiscory of the earW 
CSbttoan Hfs coniefemifminca^ ms 

WuN^ hki feariesaneiii^ lili commaiidliig 
bncllect, hh activity anopatlenGef 
him out at an omameDt of hit age. nb 



AlHEUNG €1 

writings, polemical, i^orical. im4 moral, are 
simple; cogent, and dear. The polemical 
works treat chiefly of the Trinity, the Incama* 
tion, and the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
See, besides the church histories, uves by 
Bush (ISSS), Reynolds (1889), Bardy (Paris 
1925), stu^ by F. L. Goss (194S). See dim 
Arius. Hie so^alled Athanasian Cried 
(represi^ng Athanasian beliefs) is little 
heard d^ill the 7th century, 

ATHEUNC. See Edgar. 

ATHELSTAN (c. 895-939), son of King 
Edward the Elder, and grandson of Alfred 
the Great, was crowned king of the Mercians 
and West Saxons at Kingston-upon-Thames 


and Danes, completely routed them at 
Brunanburh, Alter this his Ihme spread to 
the Continent; and one of his sisters married 
^ Otho the Great, aRerwards emperor; 
[ another, Hugh, Duketif the French, father or 
Hugh Capet. At home he improved the laws, 
built monasteries, ttnd promoted commerce. 
ATHENAEUS, athH^ee'us^ a Greek writer, 
born at Naucratis inllgypt He lived flrst at 
Alexandria and afterwards at Rome about 
the close of the 2nd century. His Deipnosth 
: phistae C Banquet of the Learned *)« in flfteen 
books, but of which we possess only the first 
two, and parts of the third, eleventh, and 
fiAeenth, is very interesting os one of the 
earliest collections of Ana. 
kTHENAGORAS, -ag*- and cent.), a 
Christian philosopher who taught first at 
Athens, and aAerwards at Alexandria. Of 
his two extant treatises one is on the Resur* 
rection, the other is a petition to Marcus 
Aurelius on behalf of the Christians. 
■\TH£NAIS« See EuDoaA. 
iTHERTON, Gertrude EVanklia, nie Horn 
(1857-1948), Aiwicaii novelist, bom in 
San Frandsco. LeA a widow in 1887, she 
travelled extensively, living in Europe most 
of her life and using the places she visited as 
backgrotti^ for her novels— which range 
from Anciem Greece to California and the 
West Indies. $he was made Chevalier of the 
Ledon of Hoimor for her relief work during 
World War 1 and in 1934 became presidmit 


ATtlLA 

prelate, was bom March 6 at MiUon*Keyoes, 
near Newport-Pagndl, and educated at 
Westminster, vriience in 1680 he passed to 
Christ Chuith, Oxford* In 1687 he answered 
a pseudonymous attack on Protestantism 
% Obadiah Walker, master of Oniverstty 
College; and, taking orders about the same 
time, won such reputation as a preacher, that 
he was appointed lecturer of St Bride's 
(1691), a royal chaplain, and minister to 
Bridewell Hospital. Boyle's Examination of 
Bentley* s Dissertations on the Epistles of 
Phalaris (1698), a clever but shallow perform- 
ance, was really by Atterbury, who nad been 
the young nobleman's tutor at Christ Church. 
In 1704 he was promoted to the deanery of 
Carlisle; in 1710 he was chosen prolocutor 
of Convocation; in 1712 became uf 
Christ Church ; and in 1713 was made 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westmin- 
ster. To Atterbury is ascribed, with mat 
likelihood. Dr Sacneverel's famous defence 
(1710) before the Lords; and he was author 
of the scarcely less famous BepresentatU/h of 
the State of Beligion (1711). He may weu 
have aspired to the primacy; but the death of 
Queen Anne extinguished his hopes in that 
direction. His known character and Jacobite 
leanings made him no favourite with George 
1. In 1715 he refused to rign the bishops* 
declaration of fidelity, and m 1722 he was 
committed to the Tower for complicity in ait 
attempt to restore the Stuarts. A bill of 
pains and penalties was passed; and After- 
hun, who had defended himself with gmf 
ability, was d^ved of all his oflSces, and for 
ever banished the kingdom. In 1?23 he 

S uitted England, and aAer a short stay at 
trussds. settled in Paris, where he died, 
February 15, 1732. He was laid in a namdess 
grave in Westminster Abbey. His works 
comprise sermons, and letters to Pope, SwiA, 
Bolingbroke, and others of hts friends. See 
Beeching’s 1 909) and William* Memoirs 

and Correspondence of Atterbury (2 vols, 
1869). 

ATTICUS. IRiia Fomradns (109-32 
Roman imiosopher and writer, bom in Rome, 
was educated with Cicero and the younger 
Marius. In 85 b.c, be whiidTew to Atbeits; 
and, aAer 65 b.c., wbcu Sulla induced him to 


novds aie The Conqueror (1902), a fictional 
biography of Alexander HamUton, and R/odc 
i)^en (1923), which is concerned with the 


{1799-1861}. 

glkdi arcoitect and travd-wrimr, bom at 


ship. In 32 b.c. he was infoimed that a dis- 
order he suffered fttm was mortal, and died 
aAer five days of yolumafy gUrvation. A 
man of large e^th, and an l^knifean In 
philosophy^ he was intimately acquainted 
with both Greek and Roman litmture, and 


ATTLES (2 . AUratEY 

fighting imder his to that bbdomi^ test terviott^" railwayi/ ^ transit and 

extcaidra over Ctenaumy and Scythia from the steel were nationalim, the National Health 
Rhine to the frontiers of China, ui 447 he Service was introduced end mdepeodence was 
dmstated all countries between the mnted to India (1947f and Burma (1948). 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The Labour’s .forcim policy of support for 
Emperor Theodosius was defeated in three N.A.T.O. in the face of Russian intransigence* 
bloody Mgagements, and Cottstantinopte particularly the necessity for rearming, ^e 
owdd Its safety solely to its fortifications and Germans and the manuChcture of British 
the ignorance of the enemy in the art of atom bombs* precipitated contim^ party 
besieging; Thrace, Macedon, and Greece strife which at times taxed ev# Attlee’s 
were overrun* and Theodosius was compelled considerabte gifts of shrewd chairmanship, 
to cede a territoiy south of the Danube, and He earned affection and respect by his sheer 
to pay tribute. In 451 Attila invaded Gaui, lack of dogma, oratorical gifts or showman- 
but Adtius, the Roman commander* and ship and ny hts balanced judgment and 
Theodoric, king of the Visigoths* compelled quiet, yet unmistakable auwofiiy Which 
him to raise the siege of Orleans, and* after a belied the public image of * Little Clem *. 
fearfbl and bloody contest* utterly defeated He was leader of the opposition from 1951 
him on the Catolaunian Plain, near Chftlons- until 1955 when he resigned aod accepted 
sur-Mame. He retreated to Hungary, but an earldom. He became C.H. <1945), was 
next year made an incursion into Italy, awarded the O.M. (1951) and wi^ created 
devastating Aquileia, Milan, Padua, and K..G. (1956). His many books btlude T7te 
other cities, Rome itself being saved only by labour Party in Perspective (1937) with 
the persona] mediation of Pope Leo 1, who supplement Twelve Years later (3949) and 
bought off the city with large sums. He died an autobiography. As It ’happened (1954). 
in 453, soon after his return to Pannonia, See popular Lives by R. JJbnkins (1948) and 
immediately after his marriage to the V. Br omc (1949). / 

beautiful Burgundian lldeco; and the Hun- ATTWELL, Mabel married name Mrs 
Dish empire decayed. See Gibbon’s Decline Harold EarBeiiaw '(l879- >, English artist 

and Fallt and works by Hutton (1915), Brion and writer* bom in London. She studied at 
(1929). Heatbertey’s and other art schools, and is 

ATTLi£, Ctenent Richardf 1st Earl Attlee noted for her child studies* both humorous 
(1883^ ), English Labour statesman, bom and serious. 

ai Futnay. was educated at Haileybury and ATTWOOD, TheiMS (1765-1838), English 
Univii^y 0>ltege* Oxford, and was called musician and composer* a pupil of Mozart* 
to llie bar (1905). Through Hatteybury organist of St Paufs ftom I79e till his death. 
House, a boys' club in the Stepney slums, he ATWOCHI. George <1746-1807)> En^sh 
developed a practical interest in social prob- mathematician, tutor of Trinity College, 
kMns whidh, fortified by the works of Ruskin Cambridge, invented a modsine to illustrate 
and Wiililm Morris, made him a convert to the motion of a body faUing under the action 
Socialism. In 1910 be became secretary of of gravity. 

Toynbee Hall. His lectureship at the newly AUBANEL, ThMm* d-doa-e/ (1829>86}, a 
founded London School of Economics Provendd playwright and lyric poet, by 
(19131-23} was interrupted by service in the calling an Avignon primer* See mobpgmphs 
war, in whidi he was wounded, and attained by Satnt-R4my (1882) and Maiidton (1883). 
the rank of major. In 1919 be was elected Iwel-Pittnpois^EafM^ Mayr 

mayor of Stepm^, and in 1922 he entered (I782b-1871), French composer qij^opeiis, was 
parliament and became Ramsav MacDonald’s ooftt at Catei, lanoair 29, and imoted under 
parliamentary secretary (1922-24), under- Cherubini. His best-known works are La 
secretary of state for war (1924L served on Muette da Portid^ usually entitled Masaidelto 
the Simon commission on India (1927-30); <182^, and Fra Diavoh (1829). He died in 
and was postmaster-general (1931). jHe did Paris. See studies by Pougin (w. 1873) and 
not become a member Madmald*! Mattierl« (Par. 1911). 

. coalition govormnent One of dm Ibw AUBfGNE. SeeD’AuaiONl 
Labour M.P.B to retain his parliaiMtiry ADBLET, Jean Baptfitc CMbtophe FMe, 
seat in the following election, be hsctme lYblay (1720-78), French bottnist and 
deputy-leader of the opposition (1931-35) humanist, bom at Salon near Arles, spent 
under Lansbury, whom he m coeeded as over ten yean in Mauritius and the French 
leader in 1935, and be paved the way for West Indies, where he ettaMtehed gardoat of 
Churchill’s war-time premtenhip by refusing medleteal tuants and made extimaife col* 
to commit his jpariy to a coaiition under tectJotis and so founded forest botany in 
Chambertein. He was dominioDs secretaty trotfiqd America. He was ateo the fiist 
(1942-43) and deputy prime-minister (1943* iCcmar atevery abolRIooiit and hiS inleitst 
194S) in Churdiill’s war cabinet As leader hi ethafo pfobtems gave the name eifiifere 
erf te omsition he aecompanied Eden to ^ famoiai pahU 

me naoGisoo and Potsdam coiiiereiioeB be gpmyBted.'' 

(mS). ttd alter the hw Labour atetoat amii^ 

yUfoty Mamed to te Wttr cmfttence u wf ftlPtoM. Iwfli at EaitoB fw^aiar 
pruiMHBaiiiier. Dintag Ui is wan io ChiMteuiam, was enictied at MaUwiMuy, 
oflkie; Alte anted tteoiigiLdaiiM Bten«Mf OxibRL Ha 

acQuaade todte ito a aggravated by ABaenat antered tha MUiBe Tanafo to IddA bat «aa 

ptSIBF^Bmeoiicforin. iMDanKmimBHuHi, lo estaies in Wntioireb neNfordiliire, and 
l^AMiniiiea.dtdlatdatwa.aUeaMrwlm' waw, wm.. i,,- 
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part with the. them hi 1670, and wttfa 
mih(Mks,ifl 1677« last vem were pai®^ 

in * danger of arrests*, with Hohbes. AAmok, 
and orolectois, Oidy . his tinaini, 

creduloits Amc^UaiUes (1696) was printed tn 
ius lifetime; but be kH a large inass of 
materials* Of these, his Wiltshire and Surrey 
coUeoticms have in part been published; h& 
Brief Zitvr (HoMmsS, MUton, Bacon, Stc.), 
aivim^ Antony 4 Wood, appeared in Letters 
ay Emnem Persons (1813), and were edited 
by A. Clark <2 vob. 1898); his Remains of 
Centiiism ana Judaism was issued by the 
Folk-lore Society in 1880. See studies by 
Collior (1931) and FoweU (1948). 
AUBtlSTON; Pfcne d* (I4b->1&3), of noble 
Frendi family, entered the service of the 
Emperor Sigtsmund, and fought against the 
Turks. Returning to France, be served with 
the Armagoacs against the Swiss, and 
covered himself with glory at their defeat 
near St Jacob (1444). He next joined the 
order of the Knights HospitaUers of St John 
of Jerusalem, and became grandmaster in 
1476. Mohammed 11*8 career of conquest, 
which threatened to spread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by rTAubusson and 
his Httle colony of Christian sokhers in 
Rhodes. In May 1480 an army of 100,000 
Turks invested the town, but were forced to 
raise the siege after a month*8 desperate 
fitting. 

AUCH&UCK, Sir Claude John £m, 
oKH^Uhiek (1884- ), British field-nmrshal, 

was educated at Wellington CoU^^ and 
joined the 62nd Fumabis m 1904. in World 
War 1 he served in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
becoming a brevetHoolonel. InWondWarll 
hm unrewarding command in North Norway 
was followed by the €ommaiid-iii>chief in 
India. Hiis he exchanged for Waveil*s 
Middle East theatre, at a crucial moment 
that severely tHed Aiicbiideck*s resources as 
a director of ojpecitions. He ultimately 
returned to India s» c.-iD-c. until 1943; 
serviim , subsequently as Supreme Com- 
macSl^^bMhaand Fakisun (1947). He was 
created fieldymarshal 1946, C.B. in 1934, 
G.CB.inl945. SeeUfebyP.Cottndi(1959). 
AUCHMUTY, Sir SaaMwl, oKH'moa-tee 
(1758-1822), British general, ton of a New 
York dergymaa^K^tmed the British army as 
a volunmer in i77t, and during the revohi* 
tionary war served three campai^s against 
the AmeHcasi oolonists. Having atuined to 
a captaincy, lie served In India (1783-97) at 
Sejri£^atain,dfo* A Ueutenam-colonel and 
G.CJMie wii one of BafrcFs cldef lieutenant 
in the deleft inarch to mippoit Abercromby 
at Alexanom. Be eaptmed Montevideo in 
1806, and altewards commanded fo to 
Q^tSc, fo Ja^, and in Ireland, utore he 

Jtal <17^ 

180(0, a*Ftoidi naturalist and artist, best 


M (1907- ), Ei^ifh 

a bORi at TorL eras educated at Gm- 
School, Hw, and Qirist Chuicfa, 
OxfofdtWhmlmwasaaexlifoitioner. Being 
of an adventittoiia latttper he fntored 
round Mm a gnnv of ftiende--«tepben 
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Spender,^ C. Day l^is, Rex Warner, 
Clinstopher Itonyood-nvho felt de^ the 
impact of to unemployment blizzard whkh 
struck England in the early Thirties and who 
developed a social conscience which looked 
like near-Communism to their contemporaries. 
This is reflected in the early poems of Auden 
and has gained for him the title * Poet of the 
*Thirties . He is thus of importance for an 
understanding of the social and ideological 
background of that critical decade. After 
Oxford he taught for a time at Sedbn^. As 
the decade wore to its tragic close questions 
of international concern disj^aced social 
problems. The cause of the Spanish Republic 
first engaged the support of Auden and his 
friends. Auden acted on that side in a 
civilian capacity and wrote his lovely and 
passionate Spain in 1 937. The house of Faber 
now commissioned him and his friend Isher- 
wood to go to China and report on the 
Japanese agression there. The residt was 
their Journey to a War (1939), the prose of 
which was written by Isherwood whEe to 
verse, consisting of 34 sonnets and a vdfSe 
Commentary expressed Auden’s humanistic 
view of the human situation from the dawn 
of bistoiy onward. Auden anticipated the 
War by proceeding to New York early in 1939 
where in due time be became a naturaflzed 
American citizen. He was appointed 
associate-professor at Midifgnii& kuuversity 
and in 1954 became a memb^ .eC'Atorican 
Academy of Alts and Letters. TIhttI lie also 
made his peace with England is shown by his 
appointment to to chair of Poetry at Oxford 
tWoyears later. To speak now of bis works— 
hk find volume J^tems (1930), contained to 
work by which he is moarmlB known, to 
poetry of levolf, and udiiidh was to be reissued 
m various cditloiis but with significaiit 
chan^ cfown to Coiieeted Shorter Baems 
(1950). The Orators appeared separately ip 
1932, an obscure and puzzling work, part 
prose, part verse, in whidi critics discern a 
strong element Of Fascism. AtSedberghhe 
had been foremost in initiative and leadership 
and these qualities were apparently to be used 
in the prpletmian revotution-Hme of to 

In to idso^^^collab^mt^^ 

htorwood in three plays— Tbe Bog Beneath , 
iHSkhf (1935), TheAsemt (1936), and 
ther Frontier (1938). He also wrote to 
Bbretto for BaBad of Heroes foomposer 
Benjamin Britten) on to eve of to war, a 
patriode produetton which shows his diimge 
of view:,^ Later he foimd to writinf of 
hbfetto and masques a congBOjkl task. His 
Coiketed foetry (1945) included three long 
poems which enable us to trace his oonveisi on 
from iiberal<liuinatton lO An^icaidsiii. 
These are New Ymar Latmr (194)), the Sea 
and the Afirior, and^ the pme toag, to 

0^). The is a btBUant 

talk m to to iMIoso^ of 

ttUgioo but Ctoitol tor 

Invocatioii. w^SiuiendthhiMimrt^ 
Shakespeare's Tempest, a philosophic disciis- 
ston of tohuman ritogtimi, nntnsHktosfor 
Caliban's pcoae disqaiiaitioa <a parody d to 
manner of Heniy Junes) on art in an age of 
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unbelief. For the Time Being: a Christtms 
Oratorio is definitely Christian but displaj^ 
too much of music-hall wit to please the 
religious. The converted Auden, in contrast 
to Eliot, has never written a truly devotionm 
poem — ^no doubt his native bent for ironyand 
mental acrobatics stood in the way. There 
never was a danger that his return to ortho- 
doxy would suppress his high-spirits, but 
Nones (1951), and The Shield of Achilles 
(1955) are in more sober vein, which with 
Auden means loss of power, U is by the 
shorter poems the bulk of which are in the 
original volume of 1930 where he expressed 
the resentment of middle-class youth at the 
rotting away of a generation through war and 
unemployment, that Auden is known. It is 
the fashion to regard that outburst as irres- 
ponsible, but it has its place in the story no 
less than the religious mysticism of Eliot and 
Muir. If we talk of his verbal and rhythmic 
acrobatics we should remember that equi- 
valent skill is very rare— perhaps Byron is 
the closest analogy both for irreverence and 
technical dexterity. The critics agree, how- 
ever, that in Auden’s case this goes with 
an ardent moral passion. All the more 
regrettable is his tinkering with his early 
poems to bring them into line with his later 
ideology. Wordsworth did this in The 
Prelude, but on nothing like the scale of 
Auden in the Collected Poetry (1945). In his 
The Making of the Auden Canon (1957), 
Joseph Warren Beach pinpoints the degree 
6t culpability in these emendations. Auden 
married in 1935 the authoress Erika Mann, 
daughter of Thomas Mann (q.v,). See 
studies by Scarfe (1942), Hoggart (1955), and 
John Lehmann, The Whispering Gallery 
(1955). 

AUDLEY, (1) Sir James (c. 1316-86), one of 
the original knights of the Carter (1344), in 
1 350 fought at Stuys, and In 1354 attended the 
Black Ennce, who declared him the bravest 
knight on his side at Poitiers. Audley in 
1367 was governor of Aquitaine, in 1369 he 
was great seneschal of Poitou, and took part 
in the capture of La-Roche-$ur*Yon. He 
died at Fontenay-le-Comte. 

(2) Thomas, Baron Andky of Walden 
(1488-1544), English lord chancellor, was 
educated for the law, becoming attorney for 
the Ouchy of Lancaster in 1550 and king's 
Serjeant in 1531. Active in furUiming tne 
King’s designs, Audley profited abunoimtly 
by ecclesiastical oonfiscatlont, 'carving for 
himself in the feast of abbey lands the first 
cot, and that a dainty morsel * (Fulimr). In 
1529 he was appointed Speaker of the House 
of CmniDons, and in 1532 ford chanceUor. 
He was named in the Commissioii for ttie 
trial of Anne Boleyn, and for the examination 
of Cathenne Howard. He was created Biuron 
Audley of Walden in 153S. 

MmOUlN, Jean Vfclor, Msthf (1797-1841). 
Fieoph mitomok^, In 1833 became 
mpttem of Bnlomol^ at the iardin dee 
njmiee, and made a study of muKardine ^ 
d^mase), paiasitei Infecting the 
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brought up by public assistance from the age 
of three, and became, until ill-health com- 
pelled her to give up, a sempstress and then a 
farmworker. She started writing for Le 
Matin and other papers, and in 1910 pub- 
lished Marie Claire, her only memorable 
work. It had an introduction by Octave 
Mtrbeau, won the Femina Vie JHeureuse prize 
and attained an international success which she 
was never able to repeat. She died ixr poverty 
and neglect. Marie Claire was translated into 


Fiondh new^ ,bam in Saucolns. The 
dbrnghler of a idfihge caipemer, m wad 


1721) and Je«i (1667-1756). See. Duplessis, 
Les Audran (1892). 

AUDUBON, John James (1785-1^51), Ameri- 
can omithologist, bom at Les C5iyea, Santo 
Domingo, ilicgitimate son of a Cleole and a 
French mariner, who adopted him and took 
him to France, where he studied painting 
under David and developed a taste for natural 
history. He was sent to America in 1804 to 
occupy a property near Philadelphia, which 
his father had purchased. Here he married 
Lucy Bakewelf, daughter of an English 
settler. In 1 807 he sold his land and migrated 
westward to become a merchant, but as he 
was chiefly engaged in bird-hunting, business 
did not thrive; and for a time he supported 
his family by painting portraits at Louisville. 
Cincinatti, and elsewhere, in 1 820 he voyaged 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, stopping at 
the principal towns, drawing portraits, and 
adding to his already wondemu collection of 
bird iUttstrations. In 1821 he visited Europe: 
exhibitions of his drawings in Liverpool and 
Edinburgh proved succimul, and in 1827 
he issued the prospectus of his great work. 
The Birds of America (1827-38), which 
contains coloured figures of 1065 birds, 
natural size, and is said to have cost £20j000 
to produce. The Viviparous Quadrupeds n/ 
North America (1845-49), on which be worked 
with John Bachman, was completed by his 
sons. See his Journal (cd. 1929), and studies 
by F. H. Herrick (1917) and C. Roiti*b{l936), 

AUE, Hartmann von. See HAnTMANN. 

AUENBRUCCER, LenpoM, owin^braag*& 
0722-1809), Austrian physiciati, bom at 
Graz, the discoverer of percustfon in medical 
di»tiosts, 

ASS** Fretterr von WelilMdi (1858- 
1929), chemist, bom at Vtennn, tnvetili^ the 
tncandenc^t gas-mamte and the oifiuum 
Imp. He also discovered the certum-iron 
alloy ki^n as Auer metal or misclimctal, 
*** Urtiicrt, etc. 

AJI^RBACH, (1812-82), 

pareniagc at 

Nordstetten in the Black Forat, studied at 

Krfuttidbu and 
fell* in 1836 sufiTering imprisonnient 
in the forSm (M Hohenasperg ns « masnber 

. Owtfoed 

for law, 
espedafiy \ 
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often peaiafit Spinozas. Of his lonner worki 
the b«t known are BarfOssek (1856) and Aiif 
der Mdhe (1865). He died at Cannes. Sm 
his Correspondence (2 vols. 1884), and studies 
by Bettelheiin (1907) and Weber (1923). 

AUERSPERG^ Anton Alexanttor^ Graf von, 
pseud. Anastasias Grlia» ow'^rs»perg (1806-* 
1876), an Austrian poet* distingutshed by 
his Ul^alism and ultra-German sympathies. 
He was one of the German epic and lyrical 
poeu, among whom he holds a high rank. 
His colUM:tM works fill 7 vols. (1877). See 
the Life by Radicz (2 vols. 1876-78). 

AGGEREAU* Plenre Pran^ Cliarles* d-zhi- 
rd (1757-1816), French soldier. Bom of 
humble parentage, he enlisted in the ranks, 
practised as a fencing master, and achieved 
rapid promotion under Napoleon in Italy. 
Dismissed by Madame iunot as * a blockhead 
and a cypher*, he was nonetheless a rus^ 
tactician and an impetuous leader who, 
despite his avarice, won the admiration of 
high and low alike. Prominent at Lodi, Jena. 
Eylau, and Leipzig, in 1804 he was created 
Marshal of the Empire, in 1808 Duke of 
Castigiione. A turncoat in 1615, he retired 
into private life. See Napoleon and HU 
MarsnaUs Macdonnei (1934). 

AUGIER, Camaume Victor Emile, d^zhee^ay 
(1820‘*89), French dramatist, was bom at 
Valence. His Tkddtte complet (1890) fills 
7 vols., and incluacs line social comedies, 
as Le Gendre de Kf, Poirier (1854, with 
Sandeau) and Las Foarchambauh { 1 878). See 
a work by Oaillard de Champris (1910). 

AUGUSTINE, St (1) AoreUiis AngutHiiiis (353- 
430). the greatest of the Latin fathers, was 
bom at Tagame in Numidia, November 12. 
His father, a magistrale, was a heathen till 
advanced in years; his mother was St Monica. 
The ipfbod was sent to Carthage to com- 
plete ms studies, but yielded to the temptation 
of the city. Befdre he had reached his 
eighteenth year, his mistress bore him a son, 
Adcodatus. What seems to have first stirred 
his de ep m being was a passage in the Horten^ 
sifts of C^kaero im the valoc of philosophy; 
and fascinated by the pretensions of the 
Manichaeaii sect to supply *a satisfactory 
solution of aR thiafi human and divine % he 
became a prolbssed Manicheean. He aR^- 
wardt ketured cm literature, first at Tagatte 
and then at Carthage, Here he wrote, m his 
twenty-seventh mr, his ftm work, a (lost) 
treatise on aesilietici. His spiritual oature 
became more in iu demands, and 

he fofiook the Manichaeana in dtsgust. In 
383 he went to Rcwieu but soon smied in 
Milan as a teacher of nieforki and became a 
fhend of the bhfiiop, the cimiiient and devout 
St Andmeaa. He was now an enUnisiastk 
student of Plato, and idso aealoiisly studied 
^ At fail he booame a dediM 

Oirlslimi, mid m baptM Inr AsWbfOie k 
^ naliiiid wm Adaodatut, 
Befiwe kividg Ihr Afirlck AuguRine 

wrote treathes aguiist the Manicbeegtis and 
on Free WIB; oiimr works be snroie after his 
retm. In 29| he was ontaUied a pcM by 
^imus. Bishop of Hippo to whose 

colleague ha in 395. Then ensoef 

iK*!**t OMMittMllMMiMMMKIWMriw; 
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relentless antagonist to both heretical sdioob- 
In 397 appeared his Confessions---^ sacf^ 
autobiography of one of the greatest intellects 
the world has seen. In 413-426 he produ^ 
his De Civitate Dei, a profound and masterly 
vindication of the Christian church, conceived 
of as a new order Hung on the ruins of the old 
Roman empire — though here as elsewhere 
the powerful intellect is frequently misled by 
defective scholarship, for of Greek ‘ Augus- 
tine knew little, and of Hebrew nothing*, 
in 428 Augustine published bis Retractationes, 
in which he frankly acknowledges the errors 
and mistakes in his works. In 430 the Van- 
dals, under Genseric, besieged Hippo; and 
Augustine died on August 28, in the third 
month of the siege. The central tenets of his 
creed were the corruption of human nature 
through the fall of man, the consequent 
slavery of the human will, predestination, 
election and reprobation, and the persever- 
ance of the saints. It was not by his contro- 
versial wntings merely, but by his profouigl 
conception of Christianity and the relimus 
life, and by his personal fervour and force 
of character that Augustine xnoulded the 
spirit of the Christian church for centuries, 
so that at the Reformation Protestants and 
Catholics alike appealed to his authority. 
C^vinism is by many regarded as little more 
than a reassertion of Augustiniantsm, though 
this is denied by the Catholic Church; and 
lansentsm professed to be the true expres- 
sion of Augustine’s views. See Hamack’s 
Monasricism (trans. 1901); monographs by 
Cloth (1840), Bindemann (1844 -69), Domcr 
(1873), Bdhringer (1878), Reuter (1887); 
French by Poujoulat (6th cd. 1875), Bertrand 
(1912), Bardy (1940), Gilson (1943); W. 
Cunningham’s Hulsean Lecture for 1885; 
M’Cabes St Augustine and Ms Age (1902); 
W, Montgomery s St Augustine: Aspects of 
his Life and Thought (1914); Burnaby, 
Amor Dei (1938) and Mairou’s Life (tr. 
Mcnbume-Scott, 1958). 

(2) or Aostin, first Ardibishop of Canter- 
bunr, was prior of the Benedictine monastery 
of Si Andrew at Rome, when, in 596, he was 
sent, with forty other monks, by Pope Gregory 
L to convert the Anglo-Saxcms to Cnristiantty, 
and establish toe authoriw of the Roman see 
in Britain. Landing in Tnanet, the mission- 
aries were kindly received by Etodbert, king 
of Kent, whose wife Bertha; daughter of the 
Frankish king, was a Christian. A residence 
was assigned to them at Canterbury, where 
they devoted themselves to monastic exercises 
and preaching. The conversion and baptism 
of the kina contributed greatly to the success 
of their efons among his suoi^N and it is 
tecofded that m one day Augustine baptized 
10,(100 persons in toe rivwr Swale. In 597 he 
wwR to Arks, and there was consecrated 
Bishop of toe Eofltsh. His dforts to extend 
his authority over toe nkive British (Welto) 
chup^ with whose btshqpa he held a wn- 
fmagt in m at Auston theScv^^^,te 

hk bo# was translated to m abbey of 
Peter and PwL fit .site now occ^^ # 
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AUGUSTULUS, Romoliig (ruled A.©. 475- 
476)» last empeix>r of the westera half of the 
old Roman empire. His, father, Orestes, a 
Pannonian, had risen to high rank under the 
Emperor Julius Nepos, on whose flight he 
conferred the vacant throne on Augustus 
(the diminutive Augiutulus was a nickname), 
retaining all substantia] power in, his oum 
hands. Orestes failing to conciliate the 
barbarians who had helped him against the 
emperor, they, under Odoacer, besieged him 
in Pavia and killed him. Augustuius yielded 
at once, and being of too little consequence 
to be put to death, was dismissed to a villa 
near T4aples with an annual pension of 6000 
pieces or gold. 

AUGUSTUS, Gains JuUus Caesar Octavianus 
(63 B.c.~A.D. 14), first Roman emperor, was 
the son of Gains Octavius, senator and 
praetor, and Alia, JuUus Caesar*s niece. His 
grand-uncle adopted him as his son and heir. 
At the rime of Caesar's assassination (44 a.c.) 
Augustus was a student under the orator 
Apollodorus, at ApoHonia in Illyricum, but 
returned at once to Rome. Mark Antony at 
first refused to surrender Caesar's property; 
but after some fighting, in which Antony was 
forced to flee across the Alps, Au^stus 
obtained the consulship, and carried out 
Caesar's wiU. When Antony returned from 
Gaul with Lepidus, Augustus threw olf the 
republican mask, and joined them in esiab- 
lisniijg a triumvirate. He obtained Africa, 
Sardinia and Sicily; Antony, Gaul; and 
Jxpidus, Spain. Their power was soon made 
absolute by the massacre of those unfriendly 
to them in Italy, and by the victory at PhtUppi 
over the republkaas under Rrutus and CassiUS. 
Difficulties between Augustus and Antony, 
raised by Fulvia, Antony's wife, were 
removed by her death and Antony's marriage 
with Octavia, sister of Augustus. Shortly 
afterwards the Roman world was divided 
anew, Augustus taking the western half; and 
Antony the eastern, whilst Limidus had Co 
content himself with Africa. While Antony 
was lost in dissipation at the court of Oeo* 
patnu Augustus was striving to gain the 
confidence of the Roman people, war was 
at length declared against the Egyptian 
oueen, and by the naval victory at Actfum 
(31 a.c.) Augustus became sole niter of the 
Romm fom. Antony and Cleopatre 
oommitted suicide; Antonyms son by Fulvia, 
and Caesarion, son of Caesar and deopatm, 
were put to dcaA: and in 29 ax., aller 
iwlming affmre te Egypt, 

Minor, Aumtut retained to Rome to 
triumph, md closing the Umk of laims« 
prtM^psed uniVefte) peace. H« sabomuent 
were mM and firudeot, and he 

ai«l;OctaiHan, heacmorivard 

•ofte^ llie one cruaiiteg def^ onSHiong 
(9 O.C.), whoi the Roiitan army under 
Cennans tinder 
, Thenoefortli he confined 
t^HOprovesmentmid refotm, 


and so beaurified Rome, that it was said. 

several parts of the emplte; altars were raised 
to comfumnorate his beiurilcence; and the 
name Augustus was idven to the month 
Sextilis, Age, domestic soifow, and failing 
health warned him to seek r^H>se in Cam- 
pania; but his infirmity increasedi^^d be 
died at Nola In a.©. 14. He was iomeded 
by his step-son, Tiberius. Augustus had 
consummate taa as a ruler, and skItRilly 
used the passions and tateots of others: btR 
his best measures originated Jmostly with 
himself. Horace, Virgtl, Gvk^ Propertius, 
Tibullus, and Uvy were the aloiy of the 
Augustan dge, a name given m France to 
the reign of Louis XIV, in Ebiland to that 
of (^een Anne. See books b^^Shuckburgh 
(19^). Firth (1903), Rke Holmes (1931), 
Buchan (1937). 

AUGUSTUS. The name of three electors of 
Saxony, two of whom were also kings of 
Poland. 

(1) Attguslna (1526-S6), Elector of Saxony, 
is chiefljy notable as having first used his 
utmost mfluence in favour of the Colvinistic 
doctrine of the sacraments; and then, becom* 
tog Lutheran, in 1S74 persecuted the Calvin- 
ists. But be ipive a areat impetus to education, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
The Dresden Ubrary and most of the galleries 
owe their origin to him. 

(2) Augustus n of Folaiid (167(^.1733), 
nicknamed the SfroKW. After fighting the 
Turks with credit, he became a candidate for 
(he throne of Poland; and* adopting the 
Catholic frith, was elected king by the venal 
nobles (1697). His efTom to recover the 
provinces lost to Sweden led to his defeat, his 
deposition from the kingdom, and the 
eleciion of Stanislaus Leaacynski (1704). On 
the defoat of Otartes XII ai PiOtowa, tn 1709, 
he inarched into Poland, foimed a fresh 
afiianee with the caar, and recommenced a 

sriais.'ta 

became knows « the mott dtootete m 
Bwopo- Maiiite/a.v.)or»i«oay<^ 





btetrinretef.'' 

^ poet. Hewaspa 
wwto tene oj^itka of feHrions rind pat- 
jRic verse. 

three long cydes in New Nonrerian cooirin* 
Si yte me lls iffSrofaie^ pSSftnm St 

JMmI, CMhaitai ^ 
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jMPotojnAiiytediouf r<>inaii^ but is femem- 



Sttiiist the Hugueuou, was defc 
by Henry 1 V at Arquaa and Ivry, went ov 
the Spamaids* and was condemiied h 

• t 


I the Huguenou, was defeated 
(over to 
to be 

broket alive at the wheH« a fate wbich he 
evaded by reaiainiiig in exile till his deaths 
(2) rOrHaos* 

One d* (1822*-97 )s, fourth son of King Louis* 
Philippe^ was bom at Paris. January 16. and 
greatly dislHtgutshcd himself in the campaigns 
in A^^a. where In 1847 he succeeded 
Marshal Bugeaod as govemor-aenersl. On 
the revolution of 1848 he retired to England. 
Here he became Icnown by his comributions 
to the Jtevae des <Ufux nwmks, bis incisive 
pamphlets against Louis Napoleon, and his 
great works, Htsfairt des princes de Condi 
fl86!k*97) and Les instltuUons miUtoires de h 
France (1867). In 1871 elected to the 
Assembly and the Academy, in 1886 he 
bequeathed his magnificent chdteau of 
Chantilly to the Institute. The decree 
expelling him from France was revoked in 
1889. He died May 6. 1897. through the 
shock of the burning of his niece, the Duchess 
d'Alencoiuat the Paris bazaar. 
AUNGii%nniX£, or de Busy, fUcbaid (1287- 
1345), Bagttsh dburehinan, bom at Bury $t 
Edmunds. He studied at Oxford, beemne a 
Benedictine monk at Durham, and having 
been tutor to Edward 111, was made succet* 
sivety Lhuuiof Wtiis and Bishop of Duiliafn, 
besides acting for a thne as hi^ chancellor, 
as ambassador to the Pope and to France and 
Germany, and as commissioner for a truce 
with Scotland, He had a passkm for col* 
leaing ihaituicrlpta tmd books; and his 
principal work, PAiMibln*. intended to serve 
as a handbook to the IBrnuy whali he founded 
in connecHmi whh Duitu^ College at Oxford 
(aReiwaids Mcri^ 

teaming in Biupkuid and Flmioe. See E. C. 
Thomases edhimii FhffohMm (1888). 

ADItANGKIB, SMAihtwoam. 
AGREUANL pimeriy LhcImi Domitiw 
Amdilmm(c. 2}2ht7%iUWMk empm, was 
bom, a scml in Dada or 

Pannofdi, and eaMhi eifiy as a common 

A»MU«t iMM iriMM Mipmr ^ wmy, 
with whom hi, ,(«M Mton. ttfeoitli, m 
eounc ImMI aMdB him voy pomiiwr. He 
the AtaBiCMii ud ManuMn^^ 
meted aew tnBi KWMd B«wh nenMiaed 
Dacto to die qo^ »a4 awde tfee Diwihe 
the ft o Mti w of dho 'o m a lia ,. He doWnHiil 

Mde «i^ASUid 

took her pmaatr, IMma m iKBr e rt i nn 

■nay. Alder. lolwBnnKiw!,^ 


unity to the Roman dominions, be meried 
the titte awarded him by the senate—* Re- 
storer of the Roman Empire*. He was 
assassinated near Byzantium during a 
eampalgi against the Persians. 

AllRELIUS, proMTiy Marcus Aurelliis Anton* 
hms (121-180), Roman emperor, and one of 
the noblest dgures in history, was the son of 
Annitts Vents and Domitia CaivlUa^ and was 
bom at Rome, April 26. His origmai naime 
was Marcus Annius Verna When only 
seventeen years of age he was adopted by 
Antoninus Piua who bad succeeded Hadrian, 
and whose darter Faustina was selected 
for his wife. From a.d. 140, when he was 
made consul, to the death of Pius in 161, he 
dischatged his public duties with the utmost 
fidelity, and maintained the kindliest relations 
' I the emperor; while at the same time he 


with 1 , 

stilt devoted himself with zeal to the study of 
law and philosophy, especially the Stoic 
philosophy. On his accession to the throne, 
with characteristic magnaiiimity he volun- 
tarily divided the government with ^ Ms 
brother by adoption. Lucius Aurelius Venis, 
who in 161 was sent to take command against 
the Parthians. The generals obtained a, 
victory— not final— in spite of the self* 
indalgence and luxury of Venis; and the 
victorious army brought back with it a' 
plague that long scourg^ Rome. The peace* 
Marcus Aurelius was throughout his 
n destined to sufllbr from constaatt wan, 
and though in Asia, in Britain, and on the 
Rhine the barbarians were checked, per- 
manent peace was never secured. Rome was 
tuflTertng from pestilence, earthquakes, and . 
inundattons when the imperial colleagues led 
the Roman armies against the northern 
barbarians on tbe Danube. The Marco* 
mannt were humbled in 168, and in 173 , 
almost aonihilated in retreating across the 
Danube. Verus had died in 169. The, 
vtaoiy over another Germanic tribe, the 
Quadt, in 174, was attributed by the Chtistiatis 
to the prayers of what aAerwards became 
known as the * Thundering Legion * (because 
of a fierce and unexpected thundi^-storm 
wbkh conibimded the enemy). He was next 
wammomd to the East by a rebdiioo of the 
governor, Avtdios Casms, who; before 
Auielhks arrived, had fallen m an assassiii*s 
hand. Meanwhile, his wife Faustina 
whom the emperor tendetiy loved in se^ of 
stories to to discredit, died in an obscure 
vUMfeaUhtfootof MountTaufus, On his 
way borne he visited Lower Egypt and Greece. 
At Athens he stowed his cathcli^ by 
founeji^ chaks of phBofophy far each of the 
Ibur chief secto-mtoni^ Stoic, Peripa^^ 
and ^kximan. Towairdi the dim of 176 
he leached Italy, and next autunm depa^ 
for Germany, where fresh dsstiubancei had 
bioken ooL Victoiy again crowned hts 
anus; but hit ooosliitdto^ neto fob^ at 
hmgth jave way, ato to dW 4t 

Of at minhiiB m Pantoito* Mar^ 17»J18^ : 
MaieBs AwbRiis w lto tomw of the Btto 
phBoaophy; and fbw boto have bad auto 
rpoSSt itom as h^ ^ 

tO! 
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experience of life. His death was felt to be a 
national calamity; he became almost an 
object of worship to the citizens of the empire, 
and was believed to ^pcar in dreams like the 
saints of subsequent Christian ages. Aurelius 
twice persecuted the Christians: in the firet 
persecution (166) Polycarp perished; in the 
second (177), Irenaeus. He doubtless ^ 
lieved that what he regarded as Christian 
fanaticism and superstition were dangerous 
to true philosophy, to society, and to the 
empire. There are editions of the Meditations 
(which were written in Greek) by Gataker 
(1652) and Stich (1882): and English trans- 
lations by Jeremy Collier (new ed. 1887), 
G. Long (1869), Rendall (1898); but dchni- 
tive, both for text and translation, is Far- 
quharson (1945). See Renan's Marc Auriie 
(1882); Farrar’s Seekers after Cod (1868); 
Matthew Arnold's Essays in Criticism (1888). 

AURlCy Georges, d-reek' (1899- ). French 

composer, born at Lodive, Hdrault, studied 
under d'indy, became one of ‘ Les Six *, and 
was successively music critic of Marianne and 
Paris Soir, His comj^ositions range widely 


princes were subdued, but the Hindu states 
were gathering strength for the overthrow of 
the Mogul power. Most of his enterprises 
failed; and he may be said to have ruined the 
empire* His later years were passed in the 
fear of receiving the measure he had meted 
to others, and fie died, a fugitive before the 
Mahrattas, at Ahmednagar. See Lives by 
Stanley Lane-Poole (1893) and Sir J. Sarkar 
(1912-16, 1933), 

AUSONIUS, Decitis Magnni (c. 309-392), 
foremost Latin poet of the 4th century, was 
born at Burdigala (Bordeaux)^ He was 
appointed by Valentmian tucot} to his son 
Gratian; and he aRerwards held the oflioes 
of quaestor, prefect of Latium, aftd consul of 
Gaul. On the death of GraUapn Ausonius 
retired to his estate at Bordeaux; where he 
occupied himself with literature and rural 
pursuits until his death. It is most probable 
that he was a Christian. His works include 
epigrams, poems on his deceased relatives 
and on his colleagues, epistles in verse and 
prose, and idylls. In spite of his grace of 
expression. Ausonius is but a poor^po^* 


from full orchestral pieces to songs, and he AUSTEN, Jane, aws'tin (1775-1817), ^Agltsh 


has been particularly successful with inciden- 
tal music to dims, beginning with Ren6 
Clair’s A nous la libertd (1932), and including 
several British films, as It Always Rains on 
Sunday (1947) and Passport to Pimlico (1949). 
His music, exciting and colourful, influenced 
by Satie and Stravinsky, shows the modern 
return to counterpoint at its best. 

AURIOL, d-ryolt (1) Jacqueline (1918- ), 
French woman aviator, the daughter-in-lavr 
of (2). She broke the women's jet speed 
record in 1955 by flying at 715 miles per hour 
in a French MysUre* 

(2) Vincent (1884- ), French politician, 

a Socialist deputy from 1914, was president 
from 1947 to 1953. 

AURUNGZEBE, or AURANGZIB, aw rung- 
zeb (1618-1707), ‘ Ornament of the Throne 
the most magnificent of the Mogul emperors 
of India, was the third son of Shah-Jehan, 
who in 1657 was seized with a serious illness. 
The reins of power were at once grasped by the 
eldest son, Dara, who was attacked bv 
another brother, Shuja, governor of Bengal. 
Aurungzebe's policy was to let the two fight 
it out, and then play off his next brother 
against the victor. By this time, however, 
Shah-Jehan had somewhat recovered; so 
Aurungzebe, professing the utmost loyalty, 
made 1^ a prisoner; and the old man, still 
in confinement, died in the seventh year of his 
undutiful son’s reign. Aurungzebe ultimately 
seized and confined his too confiding brother 
Murad; and after a struggle of three years, 
L and Shuja also fell into hi s power, ana 


Dara , 

all thm were put to death. Theit^trewas 
j^w firmly within his grasp. His long rrign 
of half a oentiny was dktmgulriied by great 
^ward prosimty; but the empire was 
diseased at its heart. Everywhere there was 
totrast; the «^rpr, who had estaMisfaed 

iouth. font, of ttw miaor Molittum^ bofli 


novelist, born in Sceventon, Hants., of u^ch 
her father was rector. She spent the first 
twenty-five years of her life there and after- 
wards lived In Bath, Southampton. Chawton, 
and Winchester, where she died. Her life was 
completely uneventful. The youngest of a 
family of seven, her domestic relations were 
alwa^ harmonious, but her mind was alert 
and her senses sharp. She began writsitg for 
family amusement as a child, her Love and 
Freindskip (ski pub. 1922) dating from this 
period. Her early published work satirized 
the sensational fiction of her time— Mrs Rad- 
cliffe and other * golhtek * novelists— and 
applied the canons of common sense to 
apparently mclodramattc situations. Later 
she developed this technique in evaluaiing 
ordinary human behaviour. All her charac- 
ters are * ordinary’, but her psycholog^l 
insight, her sensitive ear, her illimitable 
muted irony and her rich but selective 
detail present them as three-dimensional 
individuals who are nevertheless archteypal. 
Of her six great noveb, four were pub- 
lished anonymously during her fifetlme 
and two uzufer hf^ signature posthumotisly. 
Sense and SensibiHty^ publisned to J81I* 
was begun in 1797: PrMe and Prejiudke 
appeared in 1813; Mam^ldParkf begun in 
1811. ai^red in 1814; Emm 1815* 
Her ppitnomous novels were both ptiblii^ 
in 1818; Penmsian had been wrineo In 1815, 
and Ht^timngrr Abbey^ beguo in 1797^ tout 
been in 1803 to a who net* 

IM^ It, ai^ reclaimed in 1816. Thestaiidafd 
^tuw of her works Is that edlied by R. W. 
awpinan (5 vols; 1923, vriib a ihttb coalaiii* 
lOf and friupneols, mdb na Imly 

Smm, Tkf Wmsmt. Ac, in 1954). 

A Mhmmb* of Jane Ataaien by her 
J. JR Awen-Leigfit appes^ In 1870* 
ig^ted m 1871 mmlSfhm imfiidihedl 

rv. 




AUTOLYCUS 6 

educated at Stonyharst and Oscott, graduated 
at London University in 1853, and was 
called to the bar in 1857. He oublished T^e 
Season : a Satire (1861), The Human Tragedy 
(1862), The Conversion of Wincketmann 
(1897), and a dozen more volumes of poems, 
and an Autobiomphy <1911). In 1883-93 
he edited the National Review; in 1896 he 
became poet-laureate. He died at Swinford AVENTENUS, properly 


> AVIENUS 

contemporary customs. His verse Is of a more 
serious character and shows the influence of 
Chartier. 

AVEBUBY, Lord. See Lubbocic. 
AVEMPACE. or Ibn Bailidi (d. 1138). an 
Arabian philosopher, bom in Spain, who 
lived mainly at court m Morocco, and died at 
Fez. 


Old Manor, near Ashford, Kent, where he 
had lived since 1867. See Life by Crowell 
(1955). 

(2) Herbert, 1st Baron Austin of Longbridfe 
( 1 866>] 94 1 ), English motor-car manufacturer, 
bom in Bucks. After managing several 
engineering works in Australia, he returned 
to England and joined the Wolseiey Sheep- 
Shearing Company. In 1895, with the 
Wolseiey Company, he produced hts first car, 
and in 1905 he opened near Birmingham his 
own works, which rapidly developiKl and 
whose enormous output included, in 1921, 
the popular ‘Baby’ Austin 7. He was 
created a baron in 1936. 

(3) John (1790-1859), English Jurist, 
husband of <5), bom at Creeling Mill, Suffolk, 
in 1818 he was called to the bar, and in 1826 
was appointed professor of Jurisprudence in 
the newly founded university of London (now 
University College). The subject was not 
recognized as a necessar>* branch of legal 
study, and from lack of students, Austin re- 
sign^ the chair (1832). His Province of Juris- 
prudence JJetermined, defining (on a utilitarian 
oasis) the sphere of ethics and law, was at 
first little read; but by-and-by It practically 
revolutionized English views on the sub^t, 
and introduced a definiteness of terminology 
hitherto unknown. He died at Weybridge. 
His Lectures on Jm-Uprudence were published 
in 1 863. See studicf oy W. J. Brown (Boston 
1910), Eastwood and Keeton (1929): also 
Holdsworth, Some Makers of English Law 
(1938), 

(4) Jeim Unftfiaw (1911-60), Engjish 
philosopher, educated at Shrewsbury and 
Baltiol College, Oaford, served in the 
Imelligenoe ConM(l939-45) and was awarded 
the Leamn of Merit, Crobt de Guerre, and 
O.B.E. if) 1945, He became White’s professor 
of Moral PhUosopliy at Oxford In 1952. He 
extended ilie motfern phtlosophkail appeal to 
ordinary llnmtistjc usage for the solotiofi of 
philosophical peipiexiueSv as in bis perfor- 
matoiy theory of kiiowledge. to a systematic 
study of the woarkiiigs of lanfutu^ itariL 

(5) aIs tbyler (I7^-IK7), EnalMt 
writer, with of (3), ttwtber of Lady uulf- 
Gofdon (%vj, known for her ttamlattons of 
Ranke's Psper and Otiizot’s Civilisation; 
wrote also on Germany and on education. 
See Jrniet Rost, Thee Getmmaksns of Englisk- 
mmenarnh 

(6> Stsgtwii fWtar (1793-1836), Ammlcait 


Thumiayr, 


(1477-1534), German scholar and historian, 
bom at Abensberg (Lat. Aventinum), Bavaria, 
who taught Greek and maihemattcs at 
Cracow, wrote a history of Bavaria, Ac., and 
died at Ratisbon. See Doltinger’s Studies in 
European History {Eng. trans. 1890), 

AVENZOAR, properly Ibn Zohr, a-ven-z5'ir 
(c. 1072-1162), Arabian physician and author 
on medicine at Seville in Spain, praised by his 
pupil Averrhods. 

AVERCAMP, Hendrick (1585-1634), Dutch 
painter. He was a pupil of Pieter Isaacsz and 
was influenced by the eldra* Breughel. Thn 
can be seen in his winter landscapes;, by 
which be is chiefly known, where his skgtitig 
peasants reflect a Breughelian exube^noA 

AVERRHOBS, or AverroSs, properly Ibo 
Roosbd, a-ver*d-ees (1126-98), the most 
famous of the Arabian philosophers, was 
born at Cordova, son of the Kadi there. He 
himself was Kadi successively in Cordova, » 
Seville, and Morocco; and though for a time 
stripped of all honours and banished, he was 
restored again by a new khalif to his dignities 
at Morocco, where he died. He was an 
indefatigable and acute commentator on 
Aristotle’s writings, and hence was called * the 
Expositor It was, however, to Alexandrian 
or Neoplatonic influences that he owed his 
doctrine of a Universal Reason (other than 
the individual reasons), indivisible, but shared 
la by all; be denied, too, the immortality of 
individual men. He expounded the Koran 
according to Aristotle, and so founded a 
Moslem philosophy of religion, the cause of 
many heresies. He profoundly influenced 
many of the great scholastics, though 
ultimatdly Averroists were condemned by 
Leo X. Most of his writings are known to us 
only through Latin translations; the great 
edition being that of 1552 (11 vols. foliOk 
V^tce). Aveirbofis also wrote a son of 
medkal system, which, under the name of 
CodigeK was translated into Latin, and 
rmateoly printed. See Renan’s Averrobs 
(4tb ed. 1^2), and I^nio^s Stu^i sopra 
Averroe (1875). 

AVIANUS, Plivitts (4th cent.), Latin author 
of fables in poor eles^ac vetse. See vol. HI 
of Hervieux’ Les Fahuiistes Latins (1893). 
AViCEBTON, property Iba Gabferol (1020- 
c. 1070), Jewish poet and philosopher, was 
bom at Malaga, and died at Vakmda, His 
gieat work, Tons Vitae^ translated, from the 
Arabic, ts krgely NeoplatonisL ^ 
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hoKi mar Ikftlitta. vw phyddM to tewtai 
aad iOr lOiM Haan^ 

jalNHMk.«diet».tia<M. fUttidoa^y.wat 
Arbtotdiaiiiim modified by Ncoplatoi^; 
hie medhal nmem wae hmg Uw ataadaid. 
and by 5. M Afnaa (»58>. 
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■ Latin descriptive poet, wrote on utn^ and 
geographical topics, translated the FMuuh 
mena of Aratus. Holder's edition (Innth 
brack 1887). 

AVILA, aA'W-/fl, (1) Gil Gons&leK de (1577- 
1658). Spanish historian, royal historio- 
grapher for Castile, known for his account of 
the reign of Henry III. , 

(2) Joan de (1500-69), Spanish writer and 
preacher, bom at Almodovar del Campo. 
The * Apostle of Andalusia *, beatified by 
Leo XIII (1894), he has left numerous ascetic 
works, notably Fi/in.and several volumes 

of spiritual letters. He was also a trusted 
counsellor of St Teresa. 

AVILA V ZO^GA, Lute de, tkoo^nyHa (c. 
1490-1550), Spanish general, diplomatist, and 
author of a history of Charles V*s German 
wars. Charles V entrusted him with embassies 
to Popes Paul IV and Pius IV; and he 

i I .t 


accompanied the emperor on his expedition 
gainst the German Protestant princes. His 
Comentarios (1547) were translated into 
several languages. 

AVISON, Cliarles (c. 1710-70), composer, was 
bom and died at Newcastle. Also known as 
a critic, he wrote an Essay on Musical 
Expression (17S2), and he figures in Browning^s 
Parleyings. 

AVOGADRO, Amedeo, •gah'- (1776-1856), 
Italian scientist, born at Turin, was professor 
of Physics there (1834-30), and in 1811 
formulated the hypothesis, known as Avo- 
gadro's law, that equal volumes of gases 
contain equal numbers of molecules, when 
at the same temperature and pressure. 

AXEL, or Absaiofl (1128-1201), Archbishop of 
Lund from 1177, was also minister to 
Valdemar I and Canute VI of Denmark and 
founder of Copenhagen. 

AYALA, a-yah'hn (1) Adefairdo Ldpex de 
(1829-79), Spanish poet and statesman, bom 
at Guadalcanal, wrote a number of plays. 

(2) Pedro Ldpea de (1332-1407), Spaiuth 
soldier and statesman, who held high Office 
under several kings of Castile, and wrote the 
Crdnieas de hs Reyes de Castilla and a 
didactic and satirical poem begun during his 
captivity in England (1367). 

AYER, Alfred Joieg (1910- ), British 
philosopher, was educated at Eton Cofl^ 
and Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
he also ksc^red. During World War 11 he 
was commissioned into the Welsh Guards 
and in 1945 was attachd at the Britfrh embas^ 
m Paris. He bocatne Grote professor at 
Univcfiity Coiiim, London, in 1947. His 

(1936)^ IS an extiei^ lucid and concise 
fcodrirmg in English of the doctrioei of the 
Jograd poritmst ‘ VimiiBt Circic " of iMUh 
whom he visited in 1952, This 
*ypmtEiaii*e book 


father, Abu^Befcr <q.v.>. Again 

Ay, she was defeated and takmi In i 

AYLMER, John (1521-94), Englisb pn4ate, 
bom probably at the ancestral Aylnw HaU, 
Tilney St Lawrence, NorfoOt. In 1541 
graduatedB.A.ofCambrid|e: became tuunr 
to Lady Jane Grey; in )553 was instaUed 
Archdeacon of Stow, in 1562 of Lincoln, 
having lived abroad during the Marian 
persecution; and finally, sn Im was conse- 
crated Bishop of London The ; Morretl ’ 
of Spenser'sSfiepileerd's Cnfrfidbr,rite * proude 
and ambitious pastoure* is a fair enough 
estimate of one who showed smal rigour to 
Catholics and Puritans, and^'fwas always 
quarrelsome and arbitrary. / ' ^ _ 
AYRER, Jacob* f- ic. 1540-16fc), German 
dramatist, next to Hans Sachs m most pro- 
lific of the 16th century. He wan a dtixen of 
Nuremberg in 1594, and a produrator la the 
courts of law. See study by Wodick (191^. 
AYRTON* (I) Mldiael <1920- ), BritiSi 
artist, author and art teacher, born in London* 
See his essays, Colden Section (1957). 

(2) William Edward (1847-1908),^ English 
engineer, bom in London, was proiesior of 
Electrtcal Engineering at the Central Tech- 
nical College, S. Kensington. His first wife 
was a pioneer woman doctor, Matilda 
Chaplin (1846-83); his second, Henha 
Marks (1854-1923), continued his work on 
the electric arc, Ac. 

AYTON, Sir Robert (1570-1638), a ScoCdMi 
poet and courtier to whom have been 
ascribed * 1 do confess tfmu'rt smooth and 
fair ’ ^ and the prototype of * Auld Lang 

WOlMi <m3<«S). 

Scottish poet, bom tn Edtiiiwgh* was 
educated at the Acactemy and the University, 
and in 1840 was called to the Soottish tur. 
He entered in 1836 on his fifelong coimeerion 
with Blackwood's; In 1845 was ippotniad 
professor of Rhcaoric and BeyeikLetiira in 
Edinburg Umvertitr* in five years 
qtiintttplcdtlienumb«n*oflilelirar«^ tnl849 

CoMJitrt (tMi): !*>, "■ 
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**•?" •^.••*‘* • *'*‘**“* htooMAictat •dnectorofthe AfWamCoB- 
o«rt m the Nigenaa netiotiallst movement, tinental Bank in 1956, he gave up his banking 
founama^^ofnew^pefia^ becoming, Interests in connection with the *Zik* (fats 
4unng world War It, preskbntof the Natio^ nick^name) group of companies. 

Council of Nigem imd the Cameroons and AZORIN, pseud, of Josi Martten Rids 
^ce»|!nesideiM of the Nigerian National <1673- >, Spanish novelist and critic, bom 
Demo^atie^rt^ Prom 1952 to 1953 he was at Mondvar, educated at Vakiicia, author of 
aroml^oftteWsmmnHo^ novels, among them Don Juan (1922) and 

ai^ in 1954 of tim jtoteni Hofuse. He was Dona Ms (1925), abo donuts and essays, 
pnme miiuster of the Eastern Region from See studio hy Mulertt (Halle, 1926) and 
1955. As a result aU a tiilmiial investigating Mendoza (1933). 


BAAIHSR, Franz tnnat von, hoft'der (1765- harely twelve when he succeeded his fotber 
1641), a Roman Catholic theotoman and in the sovereignty of the countries lying 
mystical imilosopfier, was bom and died at between Samarkand and the Indus. Having 
Muntch. A follower of Boehme (q.v.), he made himsdf master of Kashgar, KunduL 


opposed Kant by maintaining that the true 
ethical end it not obedience to a moral law, 
but a realization of the divine life. See 


healer in Poland, the founder of modem 
Cnasidism. 

BABBACB, ChariMi (1792-1871), English 
mathematician, bim at Totoes, Devon, was 
educated at Trinity and Peteihmise Colleges, 
Cambridge, where he was Lucasian professor 
6f Mathemalica (1823-39). He did valuable 
work on the theory of logarithms and built a 
calculating machme, which in an unfinished 
stale is preeerved in the Science Museum, 
londom He was elected F.R.S. in 1816, 
hdned to found the Statistical and Astron^ 
oixucal Sotdetiea* and in his later yean was 
chiefiy koovrit as a fime enemy of organ* 
^n^rs, Babbage, On 

writer, botn at DdyfiMi in Ohio, professor Of 
Fim^ at Harvard {t894-1933k Primarily 
moralist and tearibgr, ha wwi m Insder of the 
* new humssiism * whkdillottririmifi America 
in the 19208. His books indude Uimtnra 
and the Anwicsm Caikgs (1908), TAr Now 
Sjoekodn (1910!), ttoussmn and Nomamicism 
(1919L Off Mjw CrrariM (1912). 

BABCO^ Mis (1882- ), 

American physicist, bom at Edgerton, 
Wisoonaiii, waa on the staff of the Mouiit 
Wilson observatory (1909) when be measured 
the migiictic Odd of the star 78 Virguiis, 
which mtrvkhxl a link between the dectio- 
munetw and the relatfvRy theories. 
luKaaMNN (d. 185^ the title, meeniag 
*8am of rigktfoomMBsa% aseamed by M8nni 
dm Mshanwiid, who in 1843 finmied a new 
fttth oom|joeed of MohammadacL Christiaii. 
Mrih and Panae dmem biSi knowa as 
BabkeaKnwd ai^ 


routed at Panipat the vast army of the Afghan 
emperor of Delhi, and eoter^ the capital; 
Agra neat month surrendered. See his 
autobiography (trans. A. S. Beveridge 1912), 
studies by Lane-Poole (1899), S. M. Edwardes 
(1926), F. Orenard (trans. 1931), and E. D. 
Rosses edition of his Poems (1911). 

BABEUF, Frimeoia Noel, bchbaf (1760-97), 
French communist, bora at St Dumtin, 
during the Revolution, as * Gracchus BabeuT, 
in hts Trihm du peujde, advocated a rigorous 
system of communism. A conspiracy to 
destroy the Directory and establiBh an 
ealreme democratic and communisttc system 
was discovered, and Babeuf gaiilotined. See 
Baa^s Zorr Bpisode of the Heviiution (1911) 
and the study by D, Thomson (1947). 

BAJMKET, Jacques^ haiee^nay il7H-lfi72^^ 
Frendi pfayskjst, standaidjaed li^Mneasuie- 
ment by using the red cadmium line’s wave* 
lestgth as the standard for the antsfrOm unit. 
' Babinat’s principle *, that rimilar diffraction 
patterns are produced by two compkatentaiy 
acreent, is named after him. 

BABINCirrON, Aiikmy <lS61-86), Eimllsh, 
oonmrator, bom of an old and mh Catholic 
Bunuy at Dethick, Derbyshire, had served as 
a page to Queen Mary of Scotland, then a 
prbouer at Sheffield, whm in 1586, smne 
seven years afbr his niarriaga, be was induced 
by BijiMd and other Calhidic cmissarieg to 
put bsaddd at the head of a crnispiiacy rixat 
had ffwr its obieea |lSizabeth% murder and 
Mary*i fdlease. CMwr umriagmvmmlitt^ 
ceptied by Walringham in irikldb Maty 
warmly iqHMOved w plot and ffiesewm 
later ugd againstto. Aittfaapa^Vg^ 

BABINSKI,Joai|Bl!rimeob 
Fnmh neuitilogltt, bora in Paris, who 
described a icffex of the R>ot syiiMptoiiiatic of 
orgaaic beraipliagia. aid a teflea of the fim* 
aim WbvM tofiediw to a leikm b 0^ 
chord. Both leSem am known as Balm 
u In aisoctatkMi wRb AIM BeBbAM 
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genital dystrophy, or Babinski-Frdhlich 
disease, 

BABITS, Mihily, bah'beech (1883-1941), 
Hungarian poet of the 20th-century literary 
renaissance, also a novelist and the best 
modem translator of Dante, Shakespeare, 
and the Greek classics. 

BABRfUS, Greek fabulist, who has been 
assigned to various periods between 250 b.c. 
and A.D, 250. He collected Aesopic fables, 
which he turned into popular choliambic 
verse. These had been almost all lost, till in 
1842 a Greek discovered at Mount Athos 123 
of them. See editions by Rutherford <1883) 
and Cmsius (1897). 

BACCHELLl, Riccardo, bat-chelH (1891- 
), Italian novelist, bom at Bologna. His 
principal works are // diavolo al Pontelungo^ 
a humorous tale of Bakunin's (q.v.) efforts 
to introduce socialism into Italy, and the 
three-volume family chronicle of the Risorgi- 
mento, II mulino del Fo (1938-40). See 
P. Pancrazi, Scrittori Italiani del novecento 
(1939 ed.). 

BACCHYUDES, ba-kin^eez (5th cent. B.C.), 
Greek lyric poet, nephew of Simonides and 
contemporary of Pindar (qq.v.) at the court 
of Hicro of Syracuse. Fragments of his 
epinikian odes (written to celebrate victories 
in the Great Games), discovered in 1896, 
were edited by Kenyon (1897) and Jibb (1905). 
See also study by Severyns (1933). 
BACCIOCHI, Maria Anna Elisa, nie Bona- 
parte, bat-cho'kee (1777-1820), eldest sister 
of Napoleon, bom at Ajaccio, married Felice 
Bacdochi, and was created by her brother in 
1805 Princess and in 1809 Grand-duchess of 
Tuscany. 

BACaO DELLA PORTA. Sec Baktolom- 


MBO. 

BACH, baKHt name of a German family of 
musicians connected with church and town 
music since the early 16th century. Its most 
prominent members were; 

(1) Car! PidUpp Emamiel (1714-88), German 
composer, known as the * Berlin ' or Ham- 
burg ’ Bach, son of (4), boro at Weimar, 
educated at the Thoina$-sd)ool, Leipzig, 
where bis father was cantor, and at Frankfurt 
University, showed remarkable musical 
precocity at an early age, became in 1740 
cembalist to the young Frederick 0>ttcr ' the 
Great % who was himself a proBdent flautist, 
but proved too conservative in his musical 
tastes for Carl. Through the Princess Amalia, 
he found emptoyment first at Zhtau (1753) 
and toter as ICaselimeister at Hamburg, where 
^ ^ed of a luna ccmditioii. He was left- 
handed a^ therefore only unimpeded in the 
paying of the organ and clavier, for which 
ms composed. Hepublished 

mmhodicti tfeatment of the 
subjed^ introduced the sonata foitn, wrote 
num^otts concertos, keyboard sonatas, 
churm^ and chamber music. He bridged the 
tmnntion^ period brnween his faiSS^ and 
Haydn, by hts homophonic, (braml yet 
comppntkms. sim Life by O. 




composer, eleventh son of (4), bora in Leipzig, 
studied under hts brother (1) in Berlin and 
from 1754 in Italy. After turning Catholic, 
he was appointed organist at Milan in 1760, 
fora time composed only ecclesiastical music, 
including two masses, a Requiem * and a ' Te 
E>eum*, but developed an interest in and 
began to compose opera. In 1762 be was 
appointed composer to the London Italian 
opera, became musician to Queen Charlotte 
and later collaborated with AM (q.v.). The 
young Mozart on his London visit took to 
him greatly and was influenced by his style. 
Christian developed symphonic form. He 
was buried at Si Pancras, London. He was 
twice painted by Gainsborough. See Life by 
C S. Terry (1929). \ 

(3) Johann Christoph Friedrich Vi 732-95), 
known as the ' Bflekeburg ' Bach,\ninth son 
of (4), bom at Leipzig, educated there at the 
Thomas-school, where his father was cantor, 
and at the university, became un 1750 
Kapellmeister at BOckd^urg. He \ was an 
industrious but undistinguished church 
composer. 

(4) Johann Sebastian (1685-1750), Ger- 
man composer, one of the supremely great 
musicians of the world, father of (I), (2), (3), 
and (5), was bora at Eisenach, March 21 . An 
orphan before he was ten, Sebastian was 
placed in the care of elder brother. Johann 
Christoph (1671-1721), organist at the tpwn 
of Ohrdurf. Sebastian snowed precoctotfs 
ability at the local school, and was taught the 
organ and clavier by his brother. The latter 
placed his music library out of bounds to 
Sebastian, who soon acquired the nocturnal 
habit of copying out scores, a habit which he 
continued throughout his life and which 
eventually ruined his eye-sight. In 1700 he 
became a church chorister at St John's 
church, LOneburg. When his voice broke, 
he served as a violinist and harpsichord 
accompanist. In 1703 he was given a court 
appointment at Weimar, but in 1704 he 
became organist at Arnstadt, where many of 
his early church cantatas were written, 
Including the flamboyant * Easter ' cantata 
No. 15 and a humoroui capriccio to mark the 
departure of a brother for tnc Swedish service. 
But he found hts ollicial duties as choirmaster 
exceedmgly irksome. In 1705 he took a 
months leave, which ho overstayed, to 
journey on foot to Lflbeck to hoar the organist 
Buxtehude (q.v.). This and hts imiovaiions 
in the chorale aoeompamificmt Infuriated the 
authority U Amstadt. After man^Ojl a 
cemsi^ MM Baihara BM vriiom N had 
introduced mto the choir, in 1707 he left to 
become ora^ist at MOhlhaiiseii* The 
failing (Mthttim them eondemned his 
elahorste am|M«, but his infusing inaufti* 

ofiitaia, Ood israv wiu loemitmeii* 
^^pubikation. In 1 W ^ iraosTermf to 
the dM coiift at Weiinar and eevMtied 
thmi^yem Thetwoioocatasiiiidfu^ 
to D theflintM and ftifxieinCI 
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lean Louis Marchand, who had failed to 
appear at a greatly pubuctzed musical contest 
with Sebastian at Dresden. The duke 
confined Sebastian for a month, before letting 
him take up his post of Kapellmeister to 
Prince Leopold of Anhait-Cdthen. At 
Cdthen, four overtures, the six Frendi and six 
English suites, several concertos for one and 
two violins, and more for various ensembles 
were written. Six of the latter, now known 
as the * Brandenburg ’ Concertos, were sent 
in 1721 to the margrave of Brandenburg, who 
had commissioned them. In The Well- 
tempered Clavier (1722), which profoundly 
influence Mozart, Bach transformed the 
conventional structure of preludes and fugues 
written in each major and minor key. In 1 720 
Marie died su^enly. Of their seven children, 
four had survived. In 1722 he married Anna 
Magdalena Wilken, an accomplished singer, 
harpsichordist, and copyist, for whom Sebas- 
tian wrote a collection of keyboard pieces. Of 
the thirteen children born to them, seven died 
in infancy. For his children, Sebastian wrote 
a keyboard instruction book, and with Anna 
he completed a second Notebook. In 1 723 he 
was appointed cantor of the Thomas-school in 
Leipzig, a post which he retained, despite 
acrimonious disagreements with the authori- 
ties and his colleagues, for the remainder of 
his life. To make it more difHciilt for them to 
overrule his decisions, Sebastian solicited the 


was to be adequately recognized as composer. 
Sec works by Forkel (trans. 1920). P. Spitta 
(trans. 1899), A. Pirro (1906), C. H. H. 
Parry (revised 1934), A. Schweitzer (trans. 
191 1), C. S. Terry (1928), A. E. F. Dickinson 
(1936), David and Mendel (1945), F. Blume 
(1950), H. Keller (1950) and Hindemith 
< 1952 ^ 

(5) Wilhebn Friedemann (1710-84), known 
as the * Halle ’ Bach, German composer, 
eldest and most gifted son of (4), was bom at 
Weimar, educated at the Thomas-school and 
University, Leipzig, where be showed a bent 
for mathematics. In 1 733 he became organist 
at Dresden and in 1 747 at Halle. But his way 
of life became increasingly dissolute and from 
1764 he lived without nxed occupation at 
Brunswick, Gottingen and Berlin, where he 
died. He was the greatest organ-player of his 
time, but very few of his compositions, which 
include church cantatas and several instru- 
mental pieces, were published, as he \tvy 
rarely bothered to write them down. Sec Life 
by M. Falk (Leiptag 1919) and novel by A. 
Brachvogel (Berlin 1941). 

BACHE, haych, (1) Alexandcdr Dallas (1806- 
1867), American physicist, grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin, born at Philadelphia, 
became professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Pennsylvania University (1828-41), and as 
president of the coast survey mapped the 
entire coastline. 


title of court-composer to the elector of 
Saxony, and for his sponsor he wrote the 
thirty * Goldberg Variations \ Goldberg was a 
pupil of his, and of his son (5). Sebastian's 
house became a centre of musical pil^image, 
and many eminent musicians, who included 


(2) Francis Edward (1833-58), English 
violinist, organist, and composer for the 
piano, was bom and died in Birmingham^ 
His brother Walter (1842-88) popularized 
Liszt's piano works, and taught piano at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 


several relations, became his pupils. He be- BACHMAN^ John, bak'^ (1790-1874), an 


came conductor of the Collegium MiinVum, a 
society composed mainly of students in 1729, 
but in 1743 refused to join (he newly spon- 
sored concert society, from which onmnated 
the famous CewamtkaurticnKaTts* At Leipzig 
he wrote nearly three hundred church cantatas, 
of which two hundred survive. In the major- 
tty, the choruses have the lion's share, as in 
' Sleepers Awake We Praise Thee, Lord 


American naturalist and Lutheran pastor, 
co-author with Audubon (q.v.) of The Vivi- 
parous Quadrupeds of North America* 


wrote nearly three himdred church cantatas, oC Roman law at Basel from 1 84t , known for 
cif which two hundred survive. In the major- his work on the theory of matriarchy {Oas 
tty, the choruses have the lion's share, as in Mutterrechu 1841). See studies by Bernoulli 
' Sleepers Awake ’ * We Praise Thee, Lord (1924) and Burckhardt (1943). 

God M cry to Thee, Thou Shepherd of BACK, Sir George (1796-1878), English 


Israel * but there are a few memorable ones 
for solo voice, as ' O joyous Light \ ' I am a 
good Shepht^d *, Ac. His ' Christmas * 
Oratorio is an assembly of six catilatas con- 
nected by a common narrative. The *St 
Matthew Passion * (1729) and the Mass in B 
Minor (1733 If.) arc two of the greatest choral 
works ever writ f n 1 747, Sebastian visited 
Berlin and was unexpectedly invited to 
Potsdam by Frederick the Gitai, who askiwl 
him to try his latest Slibcrmaiin pianofortes. 
After muoi improvisatioii, Sebastian departed 
wnh a subject idlvcn to him by Fredterick 
which be devetOjM ihto a trio for Bute, viojin, 
ariddavler,eoritled7heMislcw/(^^ He 

died two years later, almoit comfly bimd, td' 
apoplexy on luly 2$. At the timebffiisdoadi 
he wiui efugaged dn his masler^ aeries of 
terCS^rd, Tile Hts 


n^arkabk develo 




Arctic explorer, was born at Stockport, and 
entering the navy in 1808, next year was taken 
prisoner by the French in Spain. With 
Franklin (q.v,) he had already shared in thiee 
Polar expeditions— to the Spitzbergen Seas 
(1819), the Coppermine River (1819-22), and 
Mackenzie River (l822-'27>— when he volun* 
leered to go in search of Captain (Sir John) 
Ross, who was supposed to be lost. He htft 
London in February 1833, and on June 28, 
started from a station of the Hudson Bay 
Company on hts journey north. APter 
passing a rmible winter with his companions 
near the Great Slave Lake, he dtsoovered, in 
1834, Artillery Lake and the Great Fish River, 
or Back's River, which he traced to the Frozen 
Ocean. Htndmd by the ice ftom prooeeding 
aloag the Coast, he returned by the nver, 
leachinj Eniktnd in the amu^ in 




a oimhiiy was to pass beftwe he Sm hB two Hamtthm (183d) and 0838). 


BACKHUYSEN 


BACKHUYSEN, or 
bak'hoy-sin (1631-1708), Dutdi manne 
painter, bom at Emden, is best known for his 
Rough Sea at the Mouth of the Maas 
(Louvre) and several seascapes in London, 
Amsterdam, and The Hague. 

BACON, (1) Delia Salter (1811-59), Amcncan 
authoress, sister of (6), was bom at Tallmadge, 
Ohio; spent the years 1853-58 in England 
to prove the theory that Shakespeare's plays 
were written by Lord Bacon, Raleigh, 
Spenser, &c. She did not originate the idea 
herself, but eloquent and almost insane, was 
the first to give it currency in her Philosophy 
of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded (1857), 
with a preface by Hawthorne. See Delia 
JBacon^ a Biographical Sketch (188^. 

(2) Francis, Baron Verulam of Vemlam, 
Viscofmt St Albans (1561-1626), English 
philosopher and statesman, bora at York 
House in the Strand, London, Januaty 22, 
the younger son of (8). With his elder brother 
A^ony (1558-1601), the future diplomatist. 
Bacon passed his boyhood under the stem 
discipline of his mother, a zealous Calvinist. 
In 1573 the brothers entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1576 Gray's Inn, Francis 
being called to the bar in 1582. At Cam* 
bridge he had recognized the barrenness of 
scholastic philosophy and the need of educa- 
tional reform. He became M.P. in 1584; 
and sought to attract the queen's actention 
by addressing to her a paper advocating 
tolerance in the treatment or recusants, in 
1593 he offended her by opposing in parlia- 
ment the grant of a subsidy. Failing to his 
efforts to obtain any favour from Burghley 
(who had married his mother's sister). Bacon 
attached himself to the Earl of Es$^, from 
whom he accepted a gift of land at Twick- 
enham. He advised his patron in 1598 
(although he afterwards denied having done 
so) to undertake the suppression of Tyrone's 
rebellion in Ireland, and when the earl 
returned in disgrace (1599) and was tried. 
Bacon acted with the prosecuting counsel- 
in the hope, he said, of aiding Tits patron. 
When in 1601 Essex broke into open rebefiioa. 
Bacon voluntarily endeavoured to secure his 
conviction on the change of treason, and 
aAer the execution drew up the ofiktal 
declaration of Essex's treasons. In the last 
years of Elizabeth's reign he tried to act the 
part of mediator between crown and com- 
mons, and recommended a tolerant policy in 
Irriand. On lames I's accession (1603) he 
sought royal favour by extravagant 
i^ns of loyalty; by planning schemes for 
the imion of England and Soothmd, and for 
paatying the Chtnoh of Ei^iid on ecniF 
prehensive lines; and by making apeeriies In 
pariiam^t to prove that the dii^ of die 
lung ^ pariianmt could be fecondied. 
FOr them services he was kafid^ 0603) wd 
was ma^ a con^isskmeMor the nniem of 
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generalship. In 1615 he examined under 
torture an old clergyman, Edmond Peacham, 
charged with preadiing treason, and under- 
took to confer privately with eadi Judge of the 
King's Bench in order to secure a conviction. 
In 1616 he prosecuted Somerset, with whom 
he was intimate, for the murder of Overbuty. 
In 1616 Bacon became a privy-councillor, 
in 1617 lord keeper, and in 1618 lord chan- 
cellor, being raised to the peerage as Lord 
Vemlam, a title taken from Verummium^ the 
Latin name of St Albans, near which lay 


Bacon's estate of Oorhami 
quiousness was now more i 
he even accepted the kind's 


His obse- 
evw; 
of the 


I than I 


in the 
when 
, Bacon 
the side 
618). In 
and 
But 
made 


Award from 

influenced his behaviour to 
Court of Chancery; in one 
Buckingham exprei^ his 
cancellM his decision. He was • 
of severity in the case of Ralei] 

1620 he published his Novum i 
In 1621 was created Viscount St 
his fsU was at hand. Complaint 
that Bacon was in the habit of taking bribes 
from suitors in his court, and in 1621 charges 
were sent to the House of Lords by the 
Commons for inquiry. That he took presents 
from suitors was undeniable, but that he 
aUowed these gifts to influence his judicial 
decisions is disputed. Bacon was arraigned 
before his fellow-p^rs, offered no defence 
and was fined, imprisoned in the Tower, and 
banished from parliament and the court. 
Alter a few days be was released, and rettied 
to Gorhambury: three months later the king 
pardoned him, but dedimed to allow him to 
return to parUameiit or the court. Bacon 
employed himsetf in completing hts Nettry VH 
ana his Latin immlation of the Advancement 
iDe Aimmentisl. In March 1626 he caught 
cold while stuffing a fowl with snow near 
Higbgate, in order to observe the effect of 
com on the preservation of fiesh; taken to a 
friend's house, be died ihere on April ami 
was buried ffi St Michael's Church, $t Albans. 
He died deep in debt. 

^ phfiosophy Is ehiefiyu^ be ftudtod 

m ft) The Advancement of LnimUm (1605), a 
review of the state of kfiow|edi» m hki own 
rime^ and ha chidrdelhcta: (It) m Angmemie 
SetentUnwn (11^)^ a Laim expanrion of tSie 
Advmcememt^ and (ili) NantM Orgmmm 
(1620). Bacon abandoned the deihiriSW logic 
of Anstotie and the schooled and stiesesd 
the iiiHHfftaisce of io Inta^pieritig 

naittie and nepeadty fisr peppar regard 
for any ptMMe^ondt^ eimih might tiifi 
^ttider to any hM chesia. He described 
heat as a^moi^ of motkMi. and ttght as 
m^jag lime Ibr tfagimiisskMKik bm % was 
bmodm idditrifie ioBQsrisdgs of 
says aothioi of Harvey's disoo^ of the 
cmMioft of the blood, or of Kaplsr's 
cakulatioiis, mod mjecsed the CoMenksii 
autonomy. His tspsiem im new 
Hh gmtiMMcoMttns to his imisteiice on the 
lactt that man la the serv ant and fadeepreter 
of Naciint, fibai ^tnrth Is not de ri ved ham 
aotbontv, and that feiiMlete is the fhiit 
of cap^era; god MgrteoTflo date of 
bis me^ the iaMiMt mm to 



BACON 

was the practical creator of scientific tndoc- 
lion. An nnparallcM belief in himself, 
which Justified to himself his ignodng of all 
ordinary laws of moraltty« is the leading 
feature in the character of this * wisest, 
briiditest, meanest of manidnd *. As a writer 
of English prose and a student of human 
nature. Bacon is seen to best advantage in 
his essays, ten of which were published 
in 1597, the number being increased to 58 in 
1 625. His History of Henry Vll ( 1 622) shows 
scholarly research, besides a direct and ner- 
vous style. In his fanciful /Vew Atlantis he 
suggests the formation of scientific academies. 
The Apophthegms (1625) are a disappointing 
collection of witticisms. His reiiidous works 
included prayers and verse translationB of 
9€V«m Psalms (1625). The professional 
works embrace Maxims of the Law (1630), 
Reading on the Statute of Uses (1642)^ plead* 
ings in taw cases, and speeches in parliament. 
The standard edition of Bacon^ works is 
that by Spedding, EUis. and Heath (1857-74). 
See Macaulays Essay (1837) and works 
Kuno F^er (trans. 1857), Church (1884), 
Abbott (18W), Nichol (1890). Sturt (1932), 
Williams (1933). C. D. Broad (1926), F. H. 
Henderson (1948) and 3. O. Crowther (1960). 
For the theory that Bacon wrote the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, see Bacon (Deua). 

(3) Francis (1910* ), Irish painter, bom 
in Dublin. He was mainly self-taught, and 
now has a uittque reputation as a painter of 
disturbing, halhicinaiory pictures. Two of 
his works are in the Museum of Modem 
Art, New York. 


(4) JMw. Sec Baconthorike. 

(5) JolHi 


born 


(1740*99), English sculptor, was 
in ijondon, became one of the first 


students of the Royal Academy Schools and 
is responsible for the monuments to Chatham 
in Westminster Abbey and tlie Guildhall, the 
statue of Dr iohnaon in St Paufs, &c. His 
&econd ion* Mm (1777-1859), was also a 
scutotor. 8^ life by Richard Cecil (1801). 

($ t«oi^ (1801-81), American Con- 
gre^ionalist divine, brother of (1), was 
professor of Theology at Yale, and wrote 
many wofka on Iheotogy and against slavery. 

f7) NgtaM (c. 1642-76), American 
colonial leader, a native of Suffolk, who, 
cmtgfgiiog to Vkihiia, made himself promi- 
nent ms raids against the Indians and his 
opposition to the imvemors. culminating in 
Bacon’s ftbdlicm, me capture and burning of 
Jamegfowii In 1676, ^ ^ 

(8) & jNieMti (1309*79), Enrfish 
roan, (2), atiatncd high legal offices 

which, ha 1 Pioleitftfki, he lost under Maiy, 
but sn 1^, on her nemsioo, Bliaibeth nwoe 
him Omt Seal, a^ tea to 

him and CmM the inaiiatemimt of church 
affairs, A iHasmeh antK^i^lte. an 

»m| ‘ * 

miramiii "ii asi^SOR rwmnvuKseaa iniMwvwpuwt, 

probaMy oora «t IldMcr, SoRienot, soma 
to have gtodtod at Ogdbrd and before 1236 
proceeded 10 Hsim wbm he wrote bts 
commeittatte on Aftsiotle's Physkn and 
vnrtsj^yeick lie fOliiiied hte diair there ui 
1347 to jdovotn hfapfif to eapcfimeiiud 
seSoiSli 10 Onfeid 
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may have entered the Franciscan order. 
About 1256, * owing to many infirmities \ he 
went mto retirement (banishment or conune- 
nmt, according to some) for ten years in 
Pans. Among the few clear-slid^ted men 
admired Bacon was Guy de Foulques. 
He had desired to see Bacon^s writings: and, 
on his ascent of tiie papal throne as Ctement 
ly in 1265, Bacon wrote to him ^pressing 
his readiness to furnish him with whatever he 
desired. Qement repeated the request to see 
his works; and Bacon accordingly drew up 
his Opus MajuSy which he sent to the pope 
^ his favourite pupil, John of London. How 
Clement received it is not known; but it 
could only have reached him about the time 
of his last illness in 1268. in 1277 the genersj 
of the Franciscans declared himself against 
Bacon, forbade the reading of hts Imoks, 
summoned their author for * suspected novel- 
ties % and issued an order for his imprison- 
ment—an imprisonment that lasted almost 
till his death. When in 1288 Jerome himself 
became Pope Nicholas IV, Bacon sent him a 
treatise cm the means of warding off the 
infiftoittes of old age, but in vain. He had 
Just recovered his tieedom when be died at 
G^rd. Despite his invention of the magni- 
iMng glasiu His valuable optical researches, 
defiwff reflection and refraction, hts know- 
ledfeorgun-pc»wder (1248), and of astronomy 
ana medidiie he still reflected Uie prejadtees 
of hit time in his search for the philosopher’s 
stone. He iugmtod a revised calendar and 
a lii^ter-than-air madhine, and emphasized 
thelmportaiioe of mathcinaiicsk See works 
on him 1^ A. O. little <1914 1928)* i. H. 
Bridges 4934), R. Gbrion (1924), D, E. 
Share (1930), and T* Orowley (1950). 
BACOI^ORPB, or Bacem, Mm jM. 134^, 
called ’the rosohite doctor’* a dmittiittlve 
Norfolk Cannefite, scholar, ghmdm^eo^ tad 
Roger Bacon, and eapomtbf of the Arab 
phimsopher, ^ Aveiroiii. He antiebated 
Wycliffe’s teaching that priests shoiml be 
subordinate to kings. 

BAC$J&IY1* Hwa (1763*1849, Hutmarimi 
poet and patriot, imprisoned by the Hiqm- 
burgs for his nationaiism, as expressed in 
The Vtdaur of dm Magyars (1785), 
BA0OELBY, n*e Snow, So|^ (1745*m 
EngUrii actress and singer, eloped In 1763 
with Robert Baddeley (1732*94), the actor. 
While rite played C^mefia, he specialheed in 
low comedy idles. See Memoirs hy Mis 
Steele (1781). 

EADi^-POW8ZX.itolMri^ ^ 

m Brnim mOMirnm (185^1941),^ 

1 , bom m |joiido%son of Baden 





army, servol hi 

oathesiaffiiiAt^™-^-, _ , 

won fame to tim MbnM ^^1^ 

1900). He te chiefty knosm, Itowew, a^ 
founder (1908) of the Bey Scouts and (1910), 
with his sister Ams 685B*19^ of the 

n a 




badU-y-lebuch 
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both legs in a flying accident in 1931 and was dcvdopment geo^ <^aracten appear before 
invalids out. but overcame his disability and special ones. His studies were used by Dar- 
retumcd to the R.A.F. in 1939. He com- vinn in his theory of evotuUon. vrhich Baer» 
mandcd the first R.A.F. Canadian Fighter however, discounted. ^ 

Squadron, evolving tactics that contributed BAEY^, Johann Wllhelin Adolf veil, 

to victory in the Battle of Britain, but was bt • 


captured in August 1941 after a co^sipn 
with an enemy aircraft over B^thune. Thri^ 
mentioned in despatches, holder of the D.S.O. 
and D.F.C. with bars, the Legion of Honour 
and the Croix de Guerre, he left the R.A.F. 
in 1946. A great pilot and leader of * the 
few \ he set an example of fortitude and 
heroism that became a legend. See Paul 
BrickhilVs Reach for the Sky (1954). 

BADfA-Y-L£BLICH, Domingo, bah-rnee'ah- 
ee-lay-bleek' (1766-1818), Spanish traveller, 
was bom in Barcelona and studied Arabic. 

Disguised as a moslem, he visited (1803-07) 

Morocco. Tripoli, Cyprus. Egypt, and Mecca 
(the first Christian to be there since the spread 
of the Islamic faith), also Syria and Constan- 
tinople. See his Voyage (1814). 

BADOGLIO, Pietro, bah-dot yd (1871-1956). 

Italian marshal, born at Grazzano Monferrato, 

Piedmont, served with distinction in Tripoli; _ 

with Diaz took command after the disaster of Society Memorial Lectures. Vol. 3). 


bom in Berlin, discovered ^en he was 
twelve years old a new double salt of copper 
and sodium. In 18SS he went to Hesdeiberg 
University, where be studied under Bunsen 
and Kekule (qq.v.L From 1860, he taught In 
the Berlin Technical Institute until he was 
appointed professor of Chemistry at Stras- 
bomg (1872) and Munich (1875-^1915). He 
devotedi much time to establtsHIng a modem 
system of instruction. His researches 
covered many aspects of chemistry, notably 
the synthesis of the dye indigo and the 
elucidation of its structure, the mechanism 
of photosynthesis, condensation of phenols 
ana aldehydes, the polyacetylenes, the 
stability of polymethylene rings, tife terpenes 
and the basicity of organic oxygen com- 
pounds. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
ror chcmistiY in 1905. See his Memoirs and 
W. H. Perkin's Memorial Lecture (Cbemica) 


Oporetto (1917),* superseding de Bono, com* 
pleted the conquest of Abyssinia (1935-36); 
and, on Italy's entry into World War II 
in June 1940, was made commander-in-chief, 
but in December resigned on the Greek 
humiliation of Italian arms in Albaota, 
Following Mussolini's downfall (1943), 
he formed a non- Fascist government, nego- 
tiated an armistice, declared war on Ger- 
many, and, not without democratic and 


BAFFIN, WBilam (r. 1584-1622). English 
navigator, was probably bom in London, 
and m 1612-16 was pilot m several expeditions 
in search of the North-West Passage, during 
which he carefully examined Hudson Strait 
(1615). discovered Baffin Bay (1616). and 
discovered also and named Lancaster, Smith, 
and Jones Sounds His latest voyages 

(1616-21) were to the tot, and at the siege 
of Ormuz he was killed in 1622, See Itb 


republican opposition, held power till 1944, Voices ied. Markham I8HI). 

when, after the king's delegation of his BAC£HOT« Walter, (1826-771, English 

powers to bis son, he was unable to form a ' ‘ ‘ ^ " ' 

government and resigned. 

BAECK, Leo (1873-1956), German-Jewish 


religious leader, bom at Lissa, Prussia, was 
rabbi (1912-42) in Berlin, and when the Nazis 
came to power became the political leader of 
German Jewry and spent 1942-45 in the 
Thercsienstadt concentration camp. After 
the war he lectured in Britain. His chi^ 
publications were The Esstttee of Judaism 
<1 936), The Pharisees and Other Essays { 1 94^, 
Ac. 

BAEDA. See Bcoe. 

BAEDEKER, Karl, ba/- (1801-59), German 
publisher, bom at Essen, started bis own 
publishing business in 1827 at Cbblciiz, and h 
best known for tfie admirable goide-lmks 
ydtich bear his name, published since 1872 at 


economist and journalist, bom at Langpon, 
Somerset, graduated in mathematics at 
University College, London, was called to the 
bar in 1852 and after a spell as banker in his 
father's firm at Langpori. succeeded his 
father-tn-law, James mison, as editor of the 
Economist in I860. His EstgHik Constimion 
(1867) is still considered a standard woit. 
ffe followed Green and others m applying 
the theory of evoturion to potiikrs. as m 
Pkyjdcs and PoRttes (1872), Other works 
incMt Lambani Streef <l»75h Utesary 
Studies tod Stupes (1880), 

He advocated mam cmmittitioiial neftnms, 
^df^ing tte Inirodmiori of ^ See 
Works and fjife. ed, Hutton and 

0939), W, Si i. 

(1???) A, B^an, fit Spiat Ckmeetkr 


(1959). ’ ^ 

BACFOlUO* Mat (t65Q-«'17l6X toMt anti- 
O^t 25S^* ^ Londoo, wa$ ah^inaker 

^ **** BaHatfe’ wmt edited 

smm bUrt^ atstkuisL 
poet born at 


fogr^ ibf t^plastics i^ustry, 

(1792-ir7<f>, 

i&^tm natumlisA, a pioneer in emlnyoioiy^ 
was bm m Piep m Ettonia. After 

♦* ftwn 1834 tt 

He daowmd the munttuybu 


«aiiiel*«lr la Kwee aatl 

CtoaMsi' iMKt 

Ac. sm um by Ornttm 

ICdiwalwfm. tl»» Md Stthow, Amrt 
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BAG|LIV1« Dfoperly Anncro» GIcnriKlo^ bah'^ 
lygevee (1669-1707), Italian phvsK^, bom 
at Ragusa, became professor or Anatomy at 
the papal university in 1696. A briUiant 
clintctan, who was uninfluenced in his 
practical work by his own theories, which 
hemmed from the iatrophysical school of 
Borelli (q.v.), he assumed, however, that 
disease is located in the solid parts of the 
body. 

BAGNACA VALLO^ ban - yah - kah - vaVlo^ 

pseudonym and birthplace of Bartotommeo 
Ramenglu (1484-1542), Italian painter, pupil 
of Fmncia. studied Raphael's works in Rome 
and assisted him in the decoration of the 
Vatican. He also came under the influence of 
Dosso Dossi. His Circumcision (Louvre) 
and the Crucifixion at St Peter's, Bologna, 
where he eventually settled, show him as a 
mannerist painter echoing the styles of the 
three masters. 

BAGRATION. Peter Ivanovkh, Prince. 
ffrak’ tee-yon' (1765-1812), Russian general, 
descended from the royal Bagratidae of 
Georgia, entered the Russian service in 1783. 
and, after much active service, in November 
1805. with 6000 troops, stood during six 
hours a^rnst 30.000 Prench under Murat. 
He foui^t. too. at Austerittz, Eylau. Fried- 
land, and the siege of Stlistria (1809). He 
was mortally wounded in the battle of 
Borodino, October 7» I H12. Sec Tolstoy. H'ar 
and Peace (1868). 

BAHA U1XAH» bah-hah* 0 oUlak% the name, 
meaning ' splendour of God ', given to 
Mina Hnteiv Alt (1817-92). successor of 
B8b-ed*Diii founder of the new Bahai 
sect. Sec b^ks by G. Townshend and 
P. Esslemont. 

BAHR, HermawiCt 863-1934). Austrian drama- 
tist, novelist, and critic, was bom at Linz, 
studied at Viaina, Bq^n, Ac,, look a leading 
part in the ijlcrary movements, natuniisra 
and expressionism, of the Hapsbutp empire 
period and pubhriicd social novels such as 
/>f> sthdm (1899) and comedies such as 
Oie $Hhe Hmchiigafl (1^7). See his auto- 
btograp^ (1923). 

BAimd^ Bart PiMrlclr (1741-92). German 
theoiO|taii aoct freethhiker. bom at Bischolth 
werda m Saxony, was a peofeitor at Leipztg 
0760-68) and Qimm (1771-75). From 
these posta hewascapeBed for hts loose livtn|. 
and so for ttm last ten yean of to life kept a 
public bottle on tite Webiborg ncn HaUe. 
Hts * model verskm * of the New Tesumem 
(ip5)iidbriato Goethe. 

RAlF. Jam Anlnto de* (I532-49)» 

French poet, hmi at Vemce, was a member 
of the roiadft, ttnhor of Amams (1852). 
msf-7to9t«.4to Heaihmipiedioiiiiioto^ 
blank verie too Fitoch istory. and eaperi- 
loenied wlili eosnhioaitoii m poetry and 
|HU Chimith Itoato dSr hr 

Btoto. torHee (II25-64). 
Scottish emptorar. aainrtoil, and lingito, 
was bom at Kuwait. Orkney. HeKndied 
oHMhofie at taiihccamea 

oaval loraMML AtmtoMl lunBiMi and 
OAturatoioto NteotodkSnb 1S54, 


250 miles higher than any previous traveller. 

In a second expedition in 1857*theP/etod*was 
wrecked, and he was left to continue his work 
single-handed from Lukoja. Within five 
years he had opened the navigation of the 
Niger, constructed roads, collected a native 
vocabulary, translated parts of the Bible and 
Prayer-book into Haussa, and founded a city 
state. See his Narrative (1856). 

BAILEY, (1) Sir Donald Coleman (1901- ), 
British engineer, was bom at Rotherham and 
graduated at Sheflield. During World War II 
he designed the prefabricated, mobile, 
rapidly-erected bridge which bore his name. 
He was knighted in 1946. 

(2) James Anthony. See Barnltm. 

(3) John ( 1 750-1819), English agriculturalist 
and mathematician, born at Blades Field, 
Yorkshire, from 1819 land agent to Lord 
Tankerville at (ThiUmgham, published an 
essay on plough construction (1795) in vrhich 
he proposed certain alterations in the light of 
mathematical calculations he had made. ^ 

(4) Nathan, or Nathaniel, English lexioo* 
grapher, the compiler of >tif Universal 
Etymological English Dictionary {1121-11 \ 
3()th ed. 1802), used by Dr Johnson in 
compiling his own dictionary, was a ' Seventh- 
day Baptist and kept a boarding-school at 
Stepney, where he died in 1742. 

(5) PhtUp James (1816-1902), English poet, 
founder of the ‘ spasmodic ’ school, born at 
Basford, Nottingham, the son of the historian 
of Nottinjbamshire, Thomas Bailey (1785- 
1856). Ailer studying at Glasgow University, 
he was called to the English bar in 1840, but 
never practised. Festus: a Poem (1839) 
reached, greatly altered, an llth (Jubilee) 
Hilton in 1889, His reputation stood high in 
his own day. 

(6) Saomri (1791-1870), English philos- 
opher, was bora in Sheflield, where after- 
wards he became a banker. He twice 
contested hts native city as a * philosophical 
radical ' without success, and left £80,000 to 
the town. His Essays on the Formation and 
Publictaion of Ojjfirdons (1821) constitute an 
able defence of tne proposition that a man's 
opinions are indep^ent of his will. His 
works on mental philosophy and economics 
are of less value. 

BAIUJE, (i) Lady Gitol (1665-1746), 
Scottish poetess, daughter of the Scottish 
Jacobite, Sir Patrick Hume (q.v.), in 1684 
supplied him with food during his conceal- 
ment in the vault beneath Polwarih church. 
She shared her parents* exile at Utrecht and 
in 1692 married the son of BatUie of Jervis- 
wood. She is rtmembered by her songs, the 
best of which is * And werona my heart Itcht 
1 wad dec 

(2) JtoMM 0762>tSSl), Scottitb poettn 

«id playwtight« otter 

mBniMte. I»lM<lthewKHw»««. A.n^ 
Mttled •! HumntMd, Lon^ Her 
n* Mmufart, pfoctuced M^Dnwir Lmm 1800 
witbKsoM«iwd Mn«(kiMai&tli«te|ul^ 


nut*. idMWwl • W 

Lupmi to Wwtowh m 
Sentt't MMptoti. See Life tof M- Certan 

to tucAMded i h wM ij r flM. dtMit to (3) Ifedfee* (1 781~1823)» Sud iWi ptoetaw 
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Shotts manse. Aflter seven years at Glasgow 
and Oxford (1773-80) he studied anatomy 
nnder the famous William Hunter, his 
mother’s brother, and in 1783 succeeded to 
his uncle’s lucrative practice and leaureship. 
He left a fortune and the first treatise in 
English on morbid anatomy (1793). 

(4) Robert (1599-1662), rasbyterian divine, 
was bom in Glasgow and educated at the 
university there. In 1622 he received epis- 
copal ordination, and was shortly after 
presented to the parish of Kilwinning. In 
1637 be refused to preach in favour of Laud’s 
service-book, in 1638 sat in the famous 
' General Assembly which met in Glasgow to 
protest against episcopacy. In 1639 he 
served as chaplain in the Covenanting army 
at Duns Law, and in 1640 was selected to go 
to London with other commissioners and 
draw up charges against Archbishop Laud. 
On his return to Scotland in 1642 he was 
appointed joint-professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow. In 1643 he was a delegate to the 
Westminster Assembly, in 1649 was chosen hy 
the church to proceed to Holland, and invite 
Charles II to accept the Covenant and crown 
of Scotland. He performed his mission 
skilfully; and, after the Restoration, was 
made Principal of Glasgow University. See 
his historically valuable Letters and Journals, 
edited by David Laing (1842). 

(5) Robert, of Jervlswood (d. 1684), Scottish 
conspirator, was a native of Lanarkshire, 
who in 1683 entered into correspondence 
with, and subsequently joined, Monmouth's 
supporters in London. On the discovery of 
the Rye-house Plot, he was arrested and sent 
to Scotland, was tried at Edinburgh, con- 
demned to death on insufficient evidence, and 
hanged. His son married (1). 

BAILLY, Jeaa Syivafs, bak-yee (1736-93), 
French astronomer, bom in Paris, from art 

turned to literature, and then to astronomy, 

writing his great Histoire die Vastronomie 
( 1 775-87). He was elected a member of three 
academies, an honour that had fallen tp no 
one before him except Fontenellc, As 
president of the National Assembly and 
mayor of Paris during the Revolution in 
1789, he conducted himself wtth gre^ 
intemity; but lost his popularity by allowing 
the National Guard to fire on crowds who 
were demanding the dethronement of the 
king. He withdrew from public afilurs and 
went to live fijnst at Nantes, and aflemtds 
with his friend Laplace at M^ditn, There be 
was seized by Jacobin sotdkri and in'otttht 
to Paris, wMre he was guiUotlned, See 
J^oufTisson’s Tin^or, Necksr, 

^ 't,y, (1) Edwiid Hedm 

sculptor bom at Ibistol, executed 

;of the wdh-lenowfi LPndofi statuei, 

that of Lend Kdaon hi TrafSHginr 

./ tesat# «774-t84§. MnOh 

bom $ a tefge 

m iifivoicN» hnnscir to awionofity and# 
was pmidegd of m Roy^ Ailtonoiided 
, wMa be died. He jdeteetod die 

phenommio luiown as * Ba^ 
w eclipse of the son in 1836^ eaktdi^ 
the mean density o(tlie earth, Bealsowiote 


a life of the first astronomer royal, John 
Flamsteed (1835). See Memoir by Sir J. 
Herschel (1845). 

BAIN, Akxander <1818-1903), Scottish writer 
on mental philosophy of the empirical school, 
was born in Aberdeen, where be was professor 
of Logic (1860-81), and thm was elected 
rector. His most important works are The 
Senses and the Jntelleet (1855), The Emotions 
and the Wilt (1859), Mental and Moral Seienee 
(1868), Louie (1870), and books on the two 
Mills. His psychology was based on 
physiology, but he considered the humaii 
organism capable of originatltig impulses, 
instead of being mmly, as in Hhe works of 

‘ ‘ “ “ ‘ ,Hume, 

*ing to 



orof 
ir Leeds 


previous empiricists, Locke, 
capable of receiving and 
impressions. See his Autoblc, 

BAll^, Edward (1774-1848), 
tician and journalist, from 1801 
the Leeth Mercury, Liberal M. 

1834-41, championed s^Muration \of clnirch 
and state, opposed govemmenu) control over 
education and wrote a history of Lancashire. 
See Life by his son. Sir Edward Batnes 
(1800-90), who also sat for Leeds, held the 
same ideas as his father, and wrote a history 
of the cotton industry (1835). 

BAIRAKDAR, MmOafa, bi-rak-dahr^ (1755- 
1808), Turkish grand-vizier, as pasha of 
Rustchuk in 1806 fought against the 
Russians, and aAer the revolt of the janis- 
saries in 1807, by which Selim Ui was deposed 
in favour of Mustapha IV, marched his 
troops to Cdnstantinople, where they found 
the dead body of Selim b^g in the seraglio. 
Bairakdar executed the murderers, deposed 
Mustapha, and proclaimed his brother, 
Mahmoud H, sultan (1808). As grand-vizier, 
he endeavoured to carry out Sdkm's reforms 
and to annihilate the janissaries, who, 
however, rdndled, and, backed by the fleet, 
demanded the restoration of Mutupha. 
Bairakdar defended bimoelf bravely, until, 
strangling Mustapha, he threw his head to the 
besiegers, and that blew bisnsdf up. 

BAI^ (1) Sir David, Bart. (1757-!829>, 
British soldier, bom at Nevmytb, Bast 
Lothian, in 1779 saifed to India as ciptabi 
in a Higfdand vegmsent at the height of the 
2ttd Mysoae war. He wm thrown into a 
dungbon at Seringapatam and endtimd 
captivity for neaity tour years, after the 
BriUsbanny bad been asnbiumed by Hyder Ati 
and a French-trained Ibroe in 1780. He was 
relecaed in 1784, took part in several eieges 
and attacks and returned in 1799, a mi^- 
foncral, and led the victoriotti attack on 
Seringnpaiaro. He commanded an expedition 
hi &typt against the Frencli in 1801, was 
knhmted and made a K.CJB. in 1804. In 
llKi5-06 he cominaiided an eapedjtkm whkli 
sucoeesAiily wfesiad the Cape of Good Hope 
ftom file l>otch. He was at the siege of 
Copadugca (18^, and iiTlSflRi distlngxiSM 
hiinself and Ikiat an arm in the battle of 
Conifta (1809) In the Fenlatnlar war, 
SttcoMdiuf Sh Mm Moore He 

fecehaxl the thnidm c4r 
and was cnaied a btronet fbr his aerrices. 

(9 1 ** Ui. (1II.1M. told, to- 
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vision pioneer, bom at Helensburgh, studied 
electrical engineering at Glasgow university. 
Poor health coinpeued him to give up the 
post of engiiteer to the Clyde Valley electric 
power company, and aft^ a brief business 
career bedevilled by illness he settled in 
Hastings (1922) and began research into the 
possibilities of television. Later, in Soho, 
London, his experiments reached a practic- 
able stage, and in 1926 be gave the first 
demonstration of a television image. His 
240-line mechanically-scanned system was 
adopted by the B.B.C. (at first experimentally) 
in 1929, but was supermed in 1937 by a rival 
405-line system with electronic scanning. 
Baird continued his research up to the time 
of his death and succeeded m producing 
three-dimensional and coloured images 
(1944) as well as projection on to a screen 
and stereophonic sound. 

(3) Spencer FttUerton (IK23-87), American 
naturalist, became professor of Natural 
History at Carlyle. Pa., made a vast collection 
of North American fauna, compiled A 
History of North American Birds, and was a 
conumssioner of fish and fisheries. See life 
by W. H. Dali (1915). 

BAIRNSFATH£R, Bruce (1888- ), British 

soldier and cartoonist, bom at Murree, India. 
He served in France during World War I, 
and became famous for his war cartoons 
featuring the characier ' Old Bill *. During 
World War il, he was an ofiiciai war cartoon- 
ist atuched to the t/.S. Army. His drawings 
have appeared in various periodicals. In war 
booka, and in his Fragments from France 
(I9l6t Ac.) in six volumes, and Jeeps and 
/frM(l943). 

EAJAZET, or Bajaxid, bafa^iet , name of 
two suHam in the Ouoman Empire: 

Baind I (1347-1403), in 1389 succeeded 
hts father, Murad who was slain on the 
battlefield of Kossovo. In three j^rs be 
conquered Bulgaria, with parts of Serbia, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, and most of Awa 
Minor. Hts rapid conquests earned him the 
name of Hdcrinfr-* Li^unmg He for ten 
years hloekaded Consianunople. to rescue 
whidl King Si&omnd of Hungary (after- 
wards assembled a large army, 

ii^lidlng^M Fr«ich nobles, and laid siege 
to NdcSpoliSp OR the Danube. Baja:^ 
hastened to meet him, and gained a decisive 

the mii4i *Se eonoMMor, who treat«t him 
with fMiA temroiity '‘K * 

n>]^ •»< is wiioie cmnp he died. Me was 


BAJDS, or De Bw, Michael, bahyoos (1513- 
1589), Flemish Catholic theologian, boro in 
Hainault, in 1551 became professor of 
Theology at Louvain. He was a devoted 
student of St Augustine, and seventy-six of 
his propositions were condemned by a papal 
bull in 1567. Me may be regarded as the 
precursor of the Jansenists. See Linsenmann, 
Michael Bajus (Tfib. 1 867). 

BAKER, (1) Sir Benjamin (1840-1907), EnduA 
engineer, born at Frome, in 1861 entered his 
long association with John Fowler (q.v.) as 
consulting engineer. They together con- 
structed the London Metropolitan railway, 
Victoria station, and bridges. Their greateirt 
achievement, however, was the Forth 
Bridge, built on the cantilever principle and 
opened in 1890, when Baker was knighted 
and Fowler received a baronetcy. Baker 
was also consulting engineer for the Aswan 
dam and its subsequent heightening. He 
also designed the vessel which carried 
Oeopatra's Needle to London, and mapy* 
miles of the London underground railways. 

(2) Bryant (188 1- ), American sculptor, 

bom in London, England. He studied m 
London, and later went to the U.S., where he 
lift ed * busts of President Wilson, President 
Hoover, and others. 

<3) Henry (1698-1774), English naturalist, 
bora in London, from a bookseller's apb^o* 
tioe tura^ a teacher of deaf-mutes, and, 
making a largish fortune, in 1729 married 
Ditfoeajoungest daughter. In 1740 he was 
elected f%R.S. and F.SnA. and he wrote works 
on microsoopy ami pliiiosophicat poems. 

(4) Sir HMwrt (1862-1946), Englirii 
arrattect# ^ designcxl Croote 

Bchuur* near Chpe Town, for , Rhodes, the 
Union Goverhmqnl builcDnas at Pretoria, 
and, with Sir B- jU hidtyptuL the new Delhi ; 
hi London, the new Iwk m Efiglaisd, South 
Afrka House, Ac. He was knii^ted in 1926 
and becs^ R.A. ki 1932. See hts Ardd^ 
tecture and FersonaUties (1944). 

<5) Herbert Breceton (1862-1935), Efligli^ 
chemist, born at Liveaey, near Blackburn, as 
piofessor at the Imp^al CoBemi of Sdenoe, 
investigated the mfiuenoe of water 4% 
chemical change and was an expert on pcdecMOf"^ 
gases during World War L ^ ^ 

Rm Stamraril, pseud. DavM Gtnynaii 
(1870-1946), American journalist and author, 
bora in Lansing, Michigan. He worked on 
the editorial staff of various jouraais nom 
1892 to 1915, and hi 1940 lecetved a Puhtzer 
prize for hia eight-volume autbor^ira^ 
biography of Wo(^row WBson. Under bib 
pseudonym he wrote essays on niral 1^ 
tnciudhig AdHntnres in Contenn^ (19^ 
and The Comttrjmum** Year (193Q. See hn 
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Ceylon (where he established an agricultural 
settlement at Nuwara Eliya)^ and afterwards 
superintended the construction of a railway 
across the Dobrudja. In 1860 he married a 
Hungarian lady, and with her undertook the 
exploration of the Nile sources. Setting out 
from Cairo in 1861, at Gondokoro they were 
joined by Speke and Grant coming from the 
south, who told Baker of the Victoria 
Nyanza, which they had discovered; they 
also mentioned that the natives had described 
to them another great lake, named Luta 
Nzige. Baker resolved to reach this lake; 
and after many adventures they beheld, on 
March 14, 1864, from a lofty cliff, the great 
inland sea to which Baker gave the name of 
the Albert Nyanza. In 1869-73 he com- 
manded an expedition, organized by the 
pasha of Egypt, for the suppression of slavery 
and the annexation of the equatorial reuons 
of the Nile Basin. He thoroughl}^ explored 
Cyprus in 1879, and aAerwards visited Syria, 
India, Japan, and America. Knighted in 
1866, he died at his home near Newton 
Abbot. His works include The Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon (1854), The Albert Nyanza 
(1866), Ismailia (1874), Cyprus as I saw it 
(1879). See Life by Murray and White 
(1895). 

BAKEWELL, Robert (1725-95), English 
stock-breeder, was born at Dishley, Leicester- 
shire, and by selection and inbreeding 
improved the standard and methods of 
management of sheep, cattle, and draught 
horses. He established the Leicester breed 
of sheep, aroused a wide interest in breeding 
methods, made a great deal of money, but 
died in poverty, Life by H. C. Pawson 
(1957). 

BAKHUIZEN* See Backhuysen. 

BAKST, Leon, bahkst (1866-1924), Russian 
painter, bom at St Petersburg, and later lived 
in Paris. He was associated with Diaghilev 
from the beginnings of the Russian ballet, 
designing the d^r and costumes for 
numerous productions (1909-21). His rich, 
exuberant colours, seemingly uncontrolled, 
in reality product a powerful theatrical 
effect, which revolutionized fashion and 
decoration generally. 

BAKUNIN, Mikhail, bah’-koo'nin (1814-76), 
Russian anarchist, bom near Moscow of 
aristocratic descent, took part in the German 
revolutionary movement (1848-49) and was 
condemned to death. Given up to Russia, 
and sent to Siberia in 1855, he esomd to 
Japan, and arrived iii England in 1861, In 
September 1870 he attempted an abortive 
rising at Lyons. As the leader of anarchism 
Bakunin was in the Communist International 
the opponent of Karl Marx; but at the Hague 
Congr^s in 1872 he was outvoted and 
expelled. BakuninbelievedthatCommunism, 
with its theoretical * withering away of the 
state *, was an essential step towards anar- 
chism. See Life by E.H. Carr (1937). 
BALAGUER V Victor^ ba-ta^gayf 

ee ihee^ra/ra (1824-1901), Spanish jpoet, 
politician, and mstorian, A leading ngure 
' renaissance, he wrote a 

- ffistwy’dfljCatahnia^ a Political anfl Literary 
Hietw of^he TrottbathurSf and poms m 
both ^tals# end S^nmish. 


BALAKIREV, MOl Alexeivich, ba-la-kee'ryef 
(1836-1910), Russian composer, bom at 
Nijni Novgorod, became the leader of the 
national Russian school of music. Cui, 
Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, 
and Tchaikovsky were all influenced by him. 
His compositions were derived from folk- 
music. 

BALARD, Antoine J6r0nie, ba^lahr (1802- 
1876), French chemist, bom at Montpelier, 
H6rault, discovered bromine, hypochiorous 
acid, and chlorine monoxide. 

BALA5SA, Bdlint, Angl. Valentine, baw'law* 
show (1555-91), Hungarian knight and 
Magyar lyric poet, born at Kckkd, who died 
fighting the Turkish invadem, and whose 
poetry was inspired by militai^heroism, love, 
and religion. He also experimented in drama 
{Credulus and Julia) . See his Little Carden for 
Diseased Minds, published in Cracow in 1572. 

BALBI, (1) Adriano (^1782-1^48), Italian 
geographer and statistician, born in Venice, 
author of Atlas ethnographiqub du globe 
(1826) and AbrJgi de g^ographie (1832). 

(2) Gasparo (16th cent.), a Venetian mer- 
chant who. on a journey from Aleppo to 
India, visited Baghdad, Basra, Goa, Cochin, 
and Pegu, and a Latin translation of whose 
Viaggio (1590) was printed at Frankfort in 
1594. 

BALBO, (1) Cesare, Count (1789-1853), 
Italian statesman and author, born at Turin. 
A prime minister in the first Piedmontese 
constitutional ministry, he published a 
biography of Dante in 1839 and an historical 
essay demonstrating his view that Italy had 
only prospered vmen free from foreign 
donunation. See Cavour, and Life by 
U. Biscottint (1926). 

(2) Italo, Count (1896-1940), Italian aviator 
and politician. One of the leaders of the 
* March on Rome he was the first minister 
of aviation in Italy, and led mass flights to 
Brazil (1929) and the U.S.A. (1933). In 1933 
he became governor of Libya; in 1940 he was 
kilted when his plane was brought down at 
Tobmk. 

BALBOA, Vasco Nonez de (1475-1517), 
Spanish explorer, bom at Jerez-de-Los- 
OaballcFOs, settled In San Domingo in 1501 
and in 1511 joined the expedition to Darien, 
commanded by Francisco de Enisco, as a 
stowawav. Taking advantage of an insur- 
rection, he took command in place of Enisco. 
founded a colony at Darien and extended 
Spanish influence. Yet the governorship 
wasgradled in 1514 to Pedrarias Davila, for 
whom Balboa undertook many successful ex- 
peditions and whose daughter he married. On 
their first disagreement Balboa was unjustly 
beheaded. See study by A, Strawo (1929). 

BALBUENA. Bernardo de, bahhway*m (1568- 
1627), Spanish poet, bcun in Vaidepenas, but 
spent his wormg life in Central America, 
where ail his poetry was written. Of this the 
best is Bernardo o h victoria de Rtmcesvailes, 
and powerfully constructed and 
fitfi of allegory. See Lifis by Van Home 
(Mexico 1 9^. 

BALDENSPERCSEQft. Fenuuid* oseud. F. 
ruumte a«7]>]9S8), li^ry hi.- 

tmian, bom In Saint Did, was professor of- 
litenktnra at the Sorbonne, and also taught in 
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the U.S.A. His works include studies of 
Goethe, Balzac, and 18th-century literature. 

He was also one of the compilers of the 
Bibliography of Comparative Literature (1950). 

See his autobiographical Une vie parmi 
d'autres (1940). 

BALDl, Bernardino (1553-1617), Italian , 

Renaissance author, born at Urbino. Sec- Italy, So ended the Eastern Roman Empire. 

“ ' 5of BALDWIN (d. 1190), Archbishop of Canter- 


Bulgarians, rose and took Adrianople. 
Baldwin laid siege to the town, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and died a year 
after (1206) in captivity. 

Baldwin II (1217-73), nephew of Baldwin I, 
succeeded as emperor in 1228. The Greeks 
took Constantinople in 1261, and he Bed to 


reta^r to various prelates and to the Duke < 
Urbino, he was abbot of Guastalla, wrote 
eclogues, a didactic poem on seafaring called 
La nautica (1590), prose dialogues, and 
historical works. He was also a remarkable 
linguist, and produced Arabic, Persian, and 
Hungarian grammars. See Life by Zaccag- 
nini (1908). 

BALDINI, Antoido (1 889- ), Italian humo- 

rist, bom at Rome. Nostro purgatorio (1918) 
recounts his war experiences, but his most 
characteristic works are Michelaccio (1924), 
La dolce calami ta (1929), Amici alio spiedo 
(1932), this last a series of amusing portraits 
of leading contemporaries. He became 
editor of the Nuova Antologia in 1931. 
BALDIWCCI, Filippo, bal-di-noofchee 
(1624-96), Italian art historian, bom at 
Florence, was entrusted by Cardinal Leopoldo 
Medici with the arrangement of the Medici 
collection. He wrote six volumes on Italian 
artists since Cimabue. 

BALDOVINETn, Alessio (1427-99). Italian 
painter, one of the leading artists of the early 
Florentine Renaissance. His frescoes, noted 
for their landscape backgrounds, are mostly 
poorly preserved as a result of his experiments 
m new methods of colour-mixing, but he also 
executed mosaics of great beauty. See study 
by Kenney (1938). 

BALDUNG, or Criln, Hans (c. 1476-1545), 
German painter and engraver, born at 
Weiersheim near Strasbourg, may have been 
a pupil of Dttrer. Hii^ mature works display 
deliberate exaggeration of late Gothic styles 
to obtain often morbid quasi-expressionist 
effects in the manner of Grflncwald, as in 
Oie Frau und den Tod (Basle) and Die Eitelkeit 


bury, bom at Exeter in poor circumstances, 
became Bishop of Worcester in 1180, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1184. He 
crowned Richard C<sur-de-Lion, made a tour 
of Wales preaching in favour of the Crusades, 
and himself died on a Crusade. 

BALDWIN, (1) James Mark (1861-1934), 
American psychologist, born at Columbia, 
S.C., ^aduated at Princeton (1884), but 
studied also in German universities, especially 
under Wundt in Leipzig. He deserted 
experimental psychology for evolutional, 
genetic, and social studies. ^ 

(2) Oliver Ridsdale, 2iid Earl Baldwin oi 
Bewdley (1899-1958), British Labour poli^ 
tictan, son of (4), was educated at Eton, 
served in World War I, was imprisoned by the 
Bolsheviks (1921), was Labour M.P. for 
Dudley (1929-31) and Paisley (1945-47), and 
was governor of the Leeward Islands (1948- 
1950). He wrote on socialism and plays. 

(3) Robert (1804-58), premier of Upper 
Canada 1842-43, was bom in Toronto and 
after a successful legal and political career 
founded with Lafontaine the Reform party, 
for responsible government. See study by 
S. Leacock (192^. 

(4) Stanley, 1st Earl Baldwin of Bewdley 
(1867-1947), British Conservative statesman, 
father of (2), bom at Bewdley, educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became vice-chairman of the family iron and 
steel business. M.P. in 1906, he became 
president of the Board of Trade (1921), and 
after taking part in the Washington iinancial 
talks (1923) he unexpectedly succeeded Bonat 
Law as premier. His period of office included 

(Vienna). He also executed stained glass and the General Strike (1926) and was interrupted 
woodcuts. See monographs by H, Curjel by the MacDonald Coalition (1931-35), m 
“ ■ which he served as lord president of the 


(1923) and O. Fischer (1940). 

BALDWIN, Kings of Jerosalemi 

Baldwin I (lOS-1 118), youngest brother of 
Godfrey dc Bouillon (q.v.), with whom he 
took part in the first Crusade. 

Baldwin II (d. 1131), cousin of Baldwin 1, 
reigned (1118-31). ...... 

Bnidwiii III (1 129-62), succeeded his father, 
Foulqties of Anjou, successor of Baldwin U, 
and was himself succeeded by his brother 
AlmariCt who died in 1173. 

Baldwin IV, * the Leper son and succ^sor 
of Aimaric* nephew of Baldwin 111, reigned 
UtiU84. 

Baldwin V (1178-86), nephew of Baldwin 
IV, was crowned in 1184 when Baldwin IV 
abdicated in his favour. . 

8AL1WIN name of two emperors of 
Constaittim^e; , 

.Baldwin f (1171-1206), bom at Valen- 
ciennes, succeeded his parents as Count or 
Hainaull and Flandm m 1195. , In ^ 
joined the fourth Crtiaadb, and inJ204 ww 
chosen the first Latin emperor of Ccmsianti- 
nople. TheOredks^tn^nstheaidoftbe 


Council. He skilfully avoided a party split 
by his India Act (1935), but the Hoare^Laval 
pact and the policy of non-intervention in 
Spain (1936) came to be regarded as betrayals 
or the League of Nations. His reluctance to 
re-arm Britain's defences is to be compared 
with his tact and resolution during the 
constitutional crisis culminating in Edward ^ 
Vlirs abdication (1937). He had the party- 
politician's sure touch in domestic mattei^ ^ 
but was not equal to the ruthless diallenge of 
dictatorships abroad. He resigned and was 
made an earl in 1937, See Lives by W. Steed 
(1930), A, Bryant (1937), G. M. Young 
(1952), and Somervdl (l953>. 

BALE, John (1495-1563), English Protestant 
ecclesiastic and dramatist, bom at Cove, neat . 
Dunwidi, obtained the > Suffolk living of 
Thomdon, though tnarried and turned 
Protestant. In 1540 he had to flee to Ger- 
many. Recalled by Edward VL he was made 
Bishop of Ossoty in Leinster. Here'BiUoui 
Bale ' made himself so obnoxious to Ostholics 
that they attacked his house and killed five 



BALffE 

servants. On Elizabeth’s accession he was 
made a prebendary of Canterbury. His fame 
rests partly on Latin biographical catalogues 
of British authors (from Adam and Seth 



the masterpieces of the Elizabethan stage. 


English 

In his ninth 


BALFE, Mkhael William 
composer, was bom in DuL.„- _ - 
year he made his dibut as a violinist, having 
begun to compose two years earlier; in 1823 
he came to London, and during 1825-26 
studied in Italy under Paer, Galli, Fcdcnci, 
and Rossini. In 1826 he wrote the music for 
a ballet, JUt P^rouse, performed at Milan; 
and in 1827 he sang in the Italian Opera at 
Paris with great applause, his voice being a 
pure rich baritone. In 1833 he returned to 
England, and in 1846 was appointed con- 
ductor of the London Italian Opera. He died 
at Rowley Abbey, his estate in Hertfordshire. 
Of his numerous operas, operettas, and other 
compositions, produced in rapid succession 
from 1830, the mt>st permanently successful 
has been The Bohemian Ctrl (1843). which 
though trivial in themes and undistinguished 
in musical technique, abounded in melody of 
the sentimental ballad type. The well-known 
* Harp that once through Tara’s HalPs ’ is his. 
See works by Kenney (1875) and Barrett 
(1882). 

BALFOUR, (1) Sir Andrew. 1st Barf. (1630- 
1694), Scottish physician, bom at Dcnnuln, 
Fife, studied at St Andrews, London, Blois 
and Paris and with Sir Robert Sibbald helped 
to establish a * physic garden ’ near Holyrood 
House (1676-80), the second oldest botanic 
garden in Britain and the forerunner of the 
present Royal Botanic Garden in Edinburgh 
(1822-24). He was third president (1685) of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Bdtoburgh. 

(2) Arthur James, 1st Earl of Batfour 
(1848-1930), British statesman and philo- 
sopher, brother of (3), (4)^ and (5), was 
^m, on his father’s side, into an ancient 
Scottish family and succeeded to the family 
estate in Haddinmooshire in 1856. His 
mother was sister of Lord Robert Cecil 
Educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, be entered parliament in 1874 at 
Conservative member for HertforrL and from 
1878 to 1880 was private semtaty to his 
uncle. Lord Salisbuty^ whom Jic accompanied 
to the Berlin Congress. In 1879 be pimiithed 
J^nct of PhlhsopkU Jihitbu a plea foe 
tntehect ual liberty in the face of the encroach- 
^ ing domnatisin of science For a an 
s^j^attachod member of Lord Randolph 
Churdidi^s ^ Fourdi Party % he led oflT & 

compromise |ljw}. was mmd Rwr East 
j885>, fod was appoimod 
jpml aowRxaeitt Board 


Manchester (181 
president of ite 
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(1904). In 1911 he resigned the leadership 
of the House owing to the constitutiofiBl 
crisis and delivered the Gifford Lectures in 
19 1 5 on Theism md NumatiiNtu He followed' 
Churchill to the admiralty (1915) and served 
under Lloyd George as foreim secretary 
(1916-19). He was responsive for the 
famous Balfour f^eclaratioit (1917), whidi 
promised Zionists a national home in Pales* 
tine, keenly supported the League of Nations, 
and as lord president of the Council (1921) 
was responsible for the controversial note 
cancelling Allied war debts to America. 
He resigned in 1922, was cr^ed jm ca^ 
but served in the same office (If 
had received the O.M. In 19 
chancellor of Cambridge Unr 

and president of the British Aa ,, , 

He died March 19. His other works include 
The Foundations of Brlie/(m5h See Life by 
his niece, Mrs B. Duidate (1936), and studies 
bv Ravlcigh (1930) and Pattison (1933). ^ 

'(3) Eleanor MUdred. See Sioowicic (1). 

(4) Francis Mattland (1851-82), Brit^ 

embryologist, brother of (2), bom at Edin* 
burghs educated at Harrow and Trinity 
Cotiegc, Cambridge, where he became the 
first professor of Animal Morphology in 1882 
after publishing his Comparative Fmhryoiogy 
in 1880. F.R.S. in 1878, he lost his fife on 
Mont Blanc. ^ ^ 

(5) CemM, 2i»d Earl of finifear < 1853-1945), 
British statesman, brother of (2), was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge* of 
which he became a fellow (1878). He was 
chief-sectetafy for Ireland (1895-96), preai* 
dent of fioa^ of Trade (190O-O5>, m 
Oovemmoit Board (1905-06), and succeeded 
his brother as Bari in 1930. 

(6) Jibes Speoeer <184jui9)6), BrHidt 
Rnander, bom at Letth, Orst mayor of 
Croydon (1883), M.P. for Buniti^ (1889), In 
1895 was seniencod to fourteen yoars haid 
taboor ibr his Infamous Libefator Budding 
Society and other (rwisd%t, but waaitdeascd in 
1906. 

m Sk Jamaa (d, I583K Scottish nolRkul 
intriguer and judge, one of Cardtnai Beaton’s 
murderers, was taJteti prisoiier with Knox 
after the surrender of the castk of St Andrews 
<1547) and tent to Fimnoe. Released in 1549* 
be returned to Sco t fa md nihd ’ sarued with all 
paities, deserted alL and yet pcoftlad by air. 
He was orntmissioficd to eomptte die 
Pracekka of Stots low by Morton* out how 
much of it is his is dcmbdbL because lie left 
it and whbdfow to Fnukoe (tSSOL 
(8) John* aC RfMoch (d, I47A SoottMi 
coospbator, chkfly respoiiaifda lor Arch- 
bishop Sharp’s astaiiteatieit in 1679. He 
fooghi m OnimdkHi and Botbwett 

is said to have to HcdhttML Sooit 

M to Oft/ 

WWg ig*^3rd Lord Balfonr aff Biifleiib* who 
iAllOL, Ml AngfckNofOMMi IhniBy, 
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in 1269* and was survtvad tin 1290 by his 

‘ LUd 


widow, DevorgiUa, the dati^ter and co- 
heiress of Alan, Lord of Galloway, the great- 
«^t-graiiddau|hter of David I, and the 
founder in 1273 of Sweetheart Abbey, 
Kirkcudbright. Their most distinguishM 
descendants were: 

(1) Edwwd (<L 1367), son of (2), in 1332 
accompatii^ by the ' disinherited barons *, 
who were bent on tecovering their forfeited 
Scottish estates, landed with 3400 followers 
at Kliighom in Fife: defeated the Earl of 
Fife! and at Duppbn Moor in Perthshire, 

OR the night of August 12, surprised and 
routed 30,000 men under the new regent Mar, 
who himself was slain, with 13,000 besides. 
On September 24, he was crowned king of 
Scotland at Scone* Less than three months 
after, Im was surprised in his camp at Annan 
by Aimbald Douglas, and nearly lost life as 

as crown. He died near Doncaster, and 
with him ended the house of Baliol. 

(2) JelMide <I249->]31S). nicknamed *Toofn 
Tabafd * or * Empty Jacket * by the Scots, 
son of the founder of Baltiot CoHege, Oxford, 
who succeeded in his mother's nght to the 
Lordship of GiUlowt^ as well as to hts father's 
vast possesatofis in England and Normandy* 
On tne death of the Maid of Norway in 1290, 
he became a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, and hts claim was pronounced 
supoior to that of Robert Bruce, Lord of 
Annandide* the arbiter was Edward 1 of 
EnsJsnd, to whom BaUot swore fealty before 
and aAerhkcoronatlon at Scone (1292). He 
was soon made to feet that hts sovereignty 
was msrdy ncmtiitid, and the tndiimities which 
he experimiced ai tength lOUsed htm to an 
ustcftt^n of hli xigliu as Mug. Jn 1295 he 
tooKiiptMi him to oaitclutk an iltiance with 
I ranee, then at war wHh EnsJand; Edward 
thercupOR invaded fcottana, took Wiol 
prtsmter* and oomitiBed htm fomtafly to 
*urrendksr big crown^ July 7, 1296. Baliol 
was cogBmid fWitoc years at Hertford and 
m the tbiwcri m 1302 he was permitted lo 
retire to Mi asbUce hi Konnanoy, where he 
di^* 

BA1X« <i) Mm (a. tut), • ptioi wlio W 

exccoud M OM «r tlie Imwi* ia the raMboa 
of Wm Tyht ta.v.). , , ^ , . 

iZj Mm IfWi WM bom 

in OuUili. «M tiM fint wwWem of dM! 
Alpine MiilMr of ue Aipim Gitide 
<IH6J wn edoniet wterMwowiaw 
(t«S5.|73b <ioA wfOd m lid bont^. Ac. 

f3) iir> MNit SMfW* ^ 
uinmomcr. mm bora is lioMra end itod^ 
M Triuy Cotte|e. Royd tetTOwron to* 
tretaad to ltT4 and Lowadeen protoMor u 
cunbridie ta tm, tm oaoteftmtad to fha 
ibwty ^aeMM aad aaMldiad aardi on 


RMLLANCHE, Pima StaMO. bat-IOsh (1776- 
1847), French philosopher, was born at 
Lyons. His works are a strange medley of 
mysticism, socialism, and the philosophy of 
ristory. See his Life by Anmm (1848). 
BALD^NTINE, (1) James (1808-77), Scottish 
artist and poet, boro in Edinburgh, was 
brought up as a housepainter, but learned 
drawing under Sir Wiiham ABen, and was 
one of the first to revive the art of fi^aag* 
painting. Two prose volumes. The Gaber* 
limgie*s Wallet (1^3) and Miller a/ Dean^mh 
(1845), contain some of his best-known sopgs 
and ballads. . * 

(2) WlUlam (1812-86), English lawyer witik 
a large practice, chiefly in criminal cases. 

He was created a serjeant in 1856. Amongst 
the famous trials with whitdi he was associated 
were the Mililer murder trial, Tichbome case, 
and the defence of the Gaekwar of Baroc^ 

Sec his Experiences of a Barrister*s IMe (lfl82> 
and bis Old World and the New (I88Q* ,, 

BALLANTYNE, (1) James (1 772-1 833) .and 
J<te (1774-1821), Scott’s printers, were the 
sons of a merchant of Kelso, where in 1783 
they were both at school with Sir Waltm'. 
James was bred for the law, but in 1797 
started the Tory Kelso Mail; and in 1802, 
having already printed some ballads for 
Scott, be produced the first two vohunes of 
tht Border Minstrelsy, At Scott’s SQggesakm 
he moved the firm to Edinburgh, »pa in 
1805 Scott became a secret partner in the 
business, which in 1808 expanded into the 
printing, publishing, and bookseBtng firm Of 
John Ballantyne & Co., Scott having one-half 
share, and each of the biothers onofouim 
’ Aldiborontiphoscophomio * and ’ Rigdum- 
fannidos ’ were ^tt’s nicknames for 
pompousJamesand sporting John; he seems 
to have liked them both, though sometimes be 
might plead * For heaven’s sake, treat me as a 
man, and not as a milch ciom\ As early as ^ 
1813 bankruptcy threatened the firm* and it 
was hopelessly involved in Onsuble’s ruifi 
(1826). John had died bankrupt five ypars^ 
earlier; and James, after the settksnent of 
afiairs, was employed by the creditors 
trustees in ^ting the Weekly Jomtai and in 
the literary management of the prmiing- 
Oike. History of the Balhntyne 
(Min. 1871) and D. Carswell, Sir IFeflef 

bfkbMl (W25-m SoottiA/ 
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BALLOU, Hosea (1771-1852), the chief 
. founder of the Universalist Church, onginal^ 
a Baptist minister, was bom at Richmond, 
New Hampshire. ^ ^ . 

BALMER, Johann Jakob (1825-98). Swiss 
physicist, born at Lausen, derived a formula 
for the frequencies of the hydrogen lines in 
the visible spectrum. The Balmer series^ 
named after him, is the atomic spectrum of 
hydrogen in the visible and near ultraviolet 
regions of the spectrum. 

BAL^RINO, Arthur Elphinstone, 6th Baron 
(1688-1746). Scottish Jacobite, was beheaded 
on Tower Hill for his share in the *45. See 
J. Campbeirs History of Balmerino (£din. 
1867). 

BALMES, Jaime Luciano, haVmays (1810- 
1848), Spanish writer, ecclesiastic and 
philosopher, bom at Vich in Catalonia. He 
attempted to revive a Spanish school of 

bS^^oSJtT, Konstantin Dmitryevitch (1867- 
1943), Russian poet, translator and essayist, 
bora in Gumische, Vladimir province, one 
of the greatest of the Russian symbolists. 
Balmont's work was coloured by the wide 
travelline he did during his periodic exiles, 
which added a vein of exoticism to his work. 
B^NAVES, Henry, bal-nav'is (15127-79), 
Scottish Reformer, was born at Kirkcaldy, 
and in 1538 was made a lord of session by 
James V. In 1543 the regent Arran appointed 
him secretary of state. Shortly after, how- 
ever, he suffered a six months* imprisonment 
in Blackness Castle on account of his 
Protestantism; and in 1546, like Knox, he 
joined Beaton*s murderers in the castle of Si 
Andrews. When the castle was captured by 
the French (1547), Balnaves, with Knox and 
others, was sent to Rouen. While in prison 
there, he wrote a treatise on Justihcaiion, 
which, with notes and a preface by Knox, was 
pubifsbed in 1584 as The Confession of Faith. 
In 1556 he was allowed to return to Scotland 
and took an active part on the side of the 
Lords of the Cldngregation. 

BALTIMORE, George Calveit, l«t Baroo 
(c. 1580-1632), English statesman, bora at 
Kipling. Yorks., entered parliament in 1609, 
was knighted in 1617, and in 1619 became 
secretary of state. In 1625 he declared him- 
self a Catholic, and resigaing oflUoe, was 
created Baron Balttmore in the Irish peerage, 
and retired to his Irish esutes. As early as 
1621 he had dispatdied colonists to a small 
smlement in Newfoundland, and m 1627 he 
VKited the place. Next spring he jpetuitied 
with his family, and ^ayed lilt the aiittmm of 
1629, The severe winter induced him to saB 
wuthward in search of a more geni al countiy ; 
but his attempts to settle in VtrgiAia M to 
^spates, and he returned home to obUhi a 
fresh garter, fite died before the grant was 
SaiF ^ imtm pa^ to his son. 
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BALY, Edward Gkartni QfA (1871-1948) 
a professor^ Chmist^i 
liveipoo), showed bow a mixture of camon 
dtpxkle, water, and inuitonla can yhdd 


quantities of organic substances under the 
infiuenoe of light. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1909. 

BALZAC, (1) Honord de (1799-1850), French 
novelist, bora at Tours, May 20, was educated 
at the College de Vendhnte, and studied law 
at the Sorbonne. His father wished hhn to 
become a notary, but he left Tours in 1819 to 
seek his fortune as an author in Paris. From 
1819 to 1830 he led a life of frequent privatioo 
and incessant industry, producing stories 
which neither found nor deserved to hnd 
readers, and incurring— mainly through 
unlucky business speculations — a heavy 
burden of debt, which harassed! him to the 
end of his career. He first tasted success on 
the publication of Les Dernim Chouans 
(1829), which was followed in thb same year 
by Peau de chagrin. After wriripg several 
other novels, he formed the design of present- 
ing in the Comidie humaine a complete 
picture of modem civilization. AU ranks, 
professions, arts, trades, all phases of man- 
ners in town and country, were to be repre- 
sented in his imaginary system of things. In 
attempting to carry out this impossible 
design, he produced what is almost in itself 
a literature. The stories composing the 
Comidie humaine are classified as * Scenes 
de la vie priv6e, do la vie Parisienne. de ta 
vie politique, de la vie mtliuire *, Ac. 
Among the masterpieces which form part of 
Balzac^s vast scheme may be mentioned La 
Recherche de Vabsotu^ Le Pbre Coriau Les 
iiiuskms perdues^ Les Paysans, les Aiaram^ 
La Femme de ttente ans^ Les Parents 
pauvres^ and Euginie Grandeu in which 
observaiion— in meticuloiis deudl— and 
Imagination are the main features. The 
Contes drSkiHques (1833) stand by them- 
selves— a scries of Rabelaisian stories. 
Batzac*s industry was phenomenaL He 
represents hhnsclf as working regularly for 
fifteen and even aghteen hours i day. He 
wrote eighty-five novels in twenty years, and 
he was a fastidious writer. His work did imt 
bring him wealth; hit yearly income rarely 
exceeded 12,000 fVancs. During hts later 
years he lived prindpally m hts villa at 
Sdvres. In 1M9, when bis bealtli had broken 
down. He travelled to Poland to visit Madmne 
Hanri^a, a ridi FoUsh lady, with whom he had 
corresponded for more than llfreea years. 
In 1850 die bncaiiie hit wtib. and three 
mofiihsiatar, on Augutt 18, BaJgac died at 
Farts. See studies by A, Le Breton (1905), 
A, Bdlesort (1924), and S. Zwetg (traiuu 
1947). 

<2) Jagg Logis Gnet ie (1594-1654), 
Frendi anihor, boro ai Balred near Angoo- 
Alkrsuidybif inFaria,at|j»d^ 
vuiite h* imm 
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weaver, journalist, and messenger in turn and 
imprisoned for taking part in the ^Manchester 
massacre * (1819). He published Passages in 
the Life of a Radical (1843) and Early Days 
(1849). 

BAMWON, John (c. 1690-1751). a Salisbury 
prebendary who founded the Oxford Bamp* 
ton Lectures. 

B^CROFT, (1) George (1800-91), American 
hmorian and statesman, bom at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, studied divinity at Harvard, 
hisgry at Gdttingen. He lectured in Greek 
at Harvard for a while, did some preaching 
and established a school using advanced 
European methods. He wrote both poetry 
and proM and in 1834 published his History 
of the United States, A democrat, he was 
setMm to the navy (1845-46) and estab- 
Iished tw Naval academy at Annapolis. He 
was U,S. minister in Britain (1846-49) and 
Howe*(*%^) Lerrers by 

(2) Hubert* Howe (1832-1918), American 
historian, born m Ohio, settled in San 
Francisco in 1852, started a book-shop, and 
amassed a fortune. He collected and trans- 
ferred to the University of California (1905) 
60,(KK) volumes, mainly on American history 
and ethnography, and published The Native 
Races of the Pacific States (1875-76), &c. 
Sec his autobiographical literary Industries 
(1891) and Retrospection (19121. 

(3) Rhdiard <1544- 1610), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Famworih. Lan- 
cashire. Sent to Cambridge, he graduated in 
1567, and after a series of preferments was 
consecrated Bishop of London in 1 597, He 
attended Elizabeth during her last illness, and 
took the lead at the Hampton C'oun Con- 
ference, He succeeded Whitgift as archbishop 
in 1604. He strove to make the Roman 
CathOiks faithful to the crowti by cherishing 
the secular clergy as against (he Jesuits, and 
assisted in re-establishing Scottish episcopacy. 

(4) Shr Sqitlie (1841-1926), English actor- 
manager, born in London, made his d6but at 

(1861) and in London (1865). 
In 1867 He married Miss Marie Wilton 
(1840'-192}), a distmgutshcd actress born at 
Doncaater, From 1865 to January 1880 the 
Prince of Wake’s Theatre witnessed their 
triumphs hi Robeftson’s comedies, in School 
for SemdaL Masks and Paces^ Ac., and until 
1H8S they were successful Lessees of the 
Haymaiket, In 1897 be was knighted. See 
his TV Baamifis: RecOileciions of Sixty 
Chairs {m5). 

West Ridgeway 

1959), Ceylonese 

statesmisL tKim at Colombo, was educated 
at St Thomas* Cotkge ibeie and at Christ 
Church, Oukd to the bar m 1925, 

he nBumed home to a troubled stiuMion that 
urged mm hmihe ^lon Narional Congress, 
of wbkh^alleea sorieESOf municipal and state 
appoifitfmtg* he became prew^L He 
estabtlibed the Sloliikse Maba Sebbt (Great 
Assembly) if a fbB to wowlim Tamil now, 
helped to the iMicd Nation^ Pi^y* 
yhicb fbviiWM the Govemment of CJxhm 
from I948im l956»a^aakaderoftV Hot^ 
m Camh'g fm oaiSamcm tmd 
heabb be the distmctioii 


of being the first Asian country to rid itself 
of malaria. In 1951 he resigned from the 
Government and organized the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party, which returned him to 
parliament as leader of the opposition and 
in 1956 as prime minister on a policy of 
nationalization and neutralism. See his The 
Spinning Wheel and the Paddy Field, He was 
shot down by an assassin disguised as a 
Buddhist priest. 

BANDEL, Ernst von (1800-76), German 
sculptor, bom at Ansbach, took forty years 
to complete his colossal bronze statue of 
Arminius, 84 feet high, on the Grotenberg 
near Detmold, which was unveiled by the 
Kaiser (1875). See Life by H. Schmidt 
(Han. 1892). 

BANDELLO, Matteo (c, 1480-1562), Italian 
writer of noveile or tales, was born at Castel- 
nuovo in Piedmont. For a while a Dominican, 
he was driven from Milan by the Spaniards 
after the battle of Pavia (1525), and settling in 
France, was in 1550 made Bishop of Agen. 
His 214 tales (1554-73) gave themes ttf 
Shakespeare, Massinger, Ac., and are valu- 
able for the social history of the period. See 
Life by D. Moretlini (1900). 

BANDIERA, Attilio, bathdee-a/ra {!8]7-44>, 
and Emilio (1819-44), Italian revolutionaries, 
bom in Venice, were lieutenants in the 
Austrian na^^, where their father (1785-1847) 
was an admiral. Having attempted a rising 
in favour of Italian independence, they were 
shot at Cosenza. 

BANDINELLI, Bacdo (1493-1560), Floren- 
tine sculptor, was bom and died at Florence, 
the son of a famous goldsmith. A rival of 
Michelangelo, he executed the statues of 
Hercules and Cacus outside the Palazzo 
Vecchio, Adam and Eve (National Museum, 
Florence), and the exquisite bas-reliefs in the 
cathedral choir. 

BAN6R, Johan (1598-1641), a Swedish g^erol 
of Gustavus Adolphus, gained victories at 
Wittstock (1636) and Chemnitz (1639) in the 
Thirty Years' War. 

BANERJEA, Sir SmcDdreiiatb, batTir^jee 
(1848-1925), Indian politician and journalist, 
bom at Calcutta, son of a doctor. A fervent 
nationalist, he founded the Calcutta Indian 
Association in 1876 and was editor of The 
Bengali newspaper from 1879 to 1921. He 
was one of the initiators of the Indian; 
National Congress and was twice returned 
totheCmttFalI.e|iidature, He welcomed the 
Montagu*Che!m»ord reforms for the Mvem- ^ 
ment of India, but sub^uently broke with 
congress because of its extremism. He 
accemed a kni^thood tn I92L See hk 
autobiography A Notion in die Making, 
BANEMEE, Sagwertmth (1897- ). 

Indian artist, bom m West Benmil, domidko 
in Calcutta, Talented as a child, he became 
a prot6g6 of Rabindranath Tagoie; and 
a teacher at the Calcutta Colk^ of Aits; 
Examples ofhls work are hung in arts “ 
throughout India and in ^vale txdk 
bang; (I) BarnmA 
veterinary surgeon* was bom at. Soro in 
Zeeland and studied sneiBciike. Mo imat 
became Intermted in the hemg of aitlttt»>b“ 
and in IdW was aggxdsiud |no%ot m 
Veterinary Burfeiy gt 
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Clement Marot. His son Hugues moved to 
Limoges, where his edition of Cicero* s Letters 
to Atticus appeared in 1580. Joseph G^ard 
settled in Paris, and continued in 1755 the 
series of Latin duodecimo classics — ^rivals to 
the earlier Elzevirs — which had been begun 
in 1743 by Coustelier. The House continued 
until 1824. See P. Ducourtieux (1896). 

BARBOUR, John (c. 1316-96), the father of 
Scottish poetry and history; paid several 
visits to England and France; and was 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen from 1357, or 
earlier, tilt his death. His national epic, 
The Brus, first printed at Edinburgh in 1571, 
is a narrative poem in octosyllabic couplets, 
on the life and deeds of King Robert the 
Bruce (q.v.), having as its climax the Battle 
of Bannockburn, and preserving many oral 
traditions. To him some have ascribed 
Legends of the Saints^ fragments of a Troy 
book, and a translation of the French 
Alexander romance. See G. Neilson’s John 
Barbour, Poet and Translator (19(X)). 

BARBUSSE, Henrf, bar-bus' (1873-1935), 
French novelist, was bom of an English 
mother at Asniires. A volunteer, he fought 
in World War 1, which inspired his master- 
piece, Le Feu (1916). A powerful realism is 
accompanied by a deep feeling for all human 
suffering. Other works include Le Couteau 
entre les dents (1921) and Le Judas de J^sus 


every temptation to embrace Catholicism. 
He returned to Scotland in 1664, and in 1667 
joined the Society of Friends. He married a 
Quakeress in 1670, and began publishing 
tracts. In 1672 he startled Aberdeen by 
walking through its streets in sackcloth and 
ashes. He suffered much persecution and 
was frequently imprisoned, but at last found 
a protector in the Duke of York, afterwards 
James 11. He made several journeys into 
Holland and Germany, the last in company 
nrith William Penn and George Fox. He 
became one of the proprietors of East New 
Jersey in 1682, and was appointed its nominal 
governor. His collected works. Truth 
Triumphant (1692), reveal closely-reasoned, 
scholarly ar^ments endeavourinip to har- 
monize Quakerism with the greab religious 
conceptions of his day. See Life by M. C. 
Cadbury (1912). 

(7) Robert (1843-1913), English banker, 
under whom in 1896 the merger of twenty 
banks took place to form Barclay and 
Company Limited. In 1917 the name was 
changed to Barclay's Bank limited. Robert 
was descended from James (fi. 1736), who 
was admitted into partnership with his 
brother-in-law Joseph Frcame, a goldsmith 
who had set up business in Lombard Street 
in 1728. 

BARCLAY-ALLARD1CE, Robert, known as 


(1927). A Communist sympathizer, he died 
in Moscow. 

BARCLAY, (1) Alexander (14757-1552), 
Scottish poet and author, was born most 
probably in Scotland, mi^ have studied at 
universities in England, France, and Italy, 
and in 1508 was chaplain of Ottery St Mary, 
Devon. Perhaps about 1511 be became a 
monk of the Benedictine monastery of Ely; 
later he a$.sumed the Franciscan habit; and 
he died at Croydon. His famous poem. The 
Shyp of Folys of the Wen-tde (1509), is partly a 
translation and parUy an imitation of the 
German Sarrenschiff by Sebastian Brant 
(q.v.). He also published Egtoges (Eclogues), 
a translation of Sallust Jaipur thine War^ Ac. 

(2) Sir George* the contriver of the Aasat- 
sination Plot (1696) against William III. 

(3) John (1582-1621), Scottish neo-Latin 
writer, the son of a Scots father and a French 
mother, was bom at Pont-d-Mousson in 
Lorraine, lived in London and Rome and 
wrote, mostly in Latin, politico-satirical 
novels including Euphormio (1603), directed 
a^inst the Jesuits, and Argents (1621) on 
allegory. See Life by Dupond (1875). 

(4 Jolin (1734-9^, a Scottisb PresMerian 
minister, who in 1773 founded the sect ofthe 
Bereans. 

(5) Jota (1758--1826), Scottish anatomist, 
bom in Perthshire, was mainly instnimental 
m foundmg ^ Dick Veterinary Cotlege in 
Edmburgh. The Barcfetan rntneum of the 
^mbur^ CoBefe of Surgeons was TountM 
from his anatomical coHection. 

(6) Robert <1648^9^, Soottisli Quaker 
Ai^logist, was at Goidonstowfi. His 
father. Col J^vld BanJav (161(M6L had 
pved ofider Ousmvos Ado^s, and 4 It^ 
becameaemi^tp(3imker&m Robertikai 

at IW ScQU CoBege at Paris, of 
which m unde was rector, and withitood 


Captain Barday (1779-1854), Scottish soldier 
and sportsman, succeeded to the estate of 
Uric, near Stonehaven, in 1797. He entered 
the army (1805). and served in (he Walchercn 
expedition (180)9), but afterwards devoted 
himself to agriculture, cattle-breeding, and 
the claiming of earldoms (Airth, Strathearn, 
and Menteith). Hts great feat of walking 
1000 miles in 1000 consecutive hours look 
place at New'markec in June to July (809. 
and he i$ also remembered as the sponsor and 
trainer of Tom Cribb (q.v.) in ms rise to 
pugilistic stardom. 

BARCLAY 0£ TOIXY, Mkhad, Prince 
(1761-1818), Russian soldier, descended from 
the same Scottish family as Barclay (!) and 
(5), bom at Lubde^trosshof, Livonia, 
entered a Russian regiment, where he gained 
rapid promotion. He commanded Beonig- 
sen's advance guard at PuUusk in 1806 and 
km an arm at Eyiau (1807). In the war 
against Finhiiid he defeatesd the Swedes and 
forced a surrender by crosaiitg the frozen Gulf 
of Boihnhim strength. TheBmperor Alexan* 
der appofnied him minister of war in 1810. 
Forced to give battle to Najpokm at Smol- 
ensk (1812), he was ddreateoand was guper- 
•eded by Kuniiov. He was again promoted 
comiramder-lti-chter aiW the battle of Baut- 
zen (1813) and in that caoadty served at 
and Lehi^ (ISUfand in France. 
Ill 1815 he ym made a pitece and a deld- 
mrehaL Hs dkd it Imsterboreu Prussia. 
gtgttiea wm erected at St PeteiSnirg and 

BAR COCflBA« Siam, the leader of the Jews 
in tMr great but fruicteas insurrection against 
the ^tperor Hadrian, from a.d. tJO to 135. 
MOAn, » Jmaik (1872-1947), Irish 
pbyiiolotiat, bom aiNewry, Co, Down, a 
remeiaor (tf liysMogy at Can^ridge and 
Erector of animal ^yiioi^ for the Agri- 
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cultural Research Council. He devised an 
apparatus for blood-gas analysis, studied the 
oxygen-carrying function of haemoglobin, 
and led an expedition to the Andes to study 
acciimattzation. A F.R.S. in 1910, he was 
awarded the Copley medal in 1944. See Life 
by Franklin (1953). 

BARDESANES* bar*de-sah*neez^ properly Bar- 
Daten (154-222), a Syrian, the * last of the 
Gnostics*, was bom at Edessa. Life by 
Hilgenfeld (Leip. 1864) and study by F. 
Haase (1910). 

BAREBONE* or Barbon, Praise-God (r. 1596- 
1679), an Anabaptist leather-merchant of 
London, famous solely for having given 
nickname to Cromwell’s * Little Parliament * 
of 1653, of which be was one of the 139 
members. 

BARENTZ, or Baiente, William (d. 1597), 
Dutch navigator, was pilot to several Dutch 
expeditions in search of the North-cast 
passage, and died off Noyaya Zemlya. 
Captain Carlsen found his winter quarters 
undisturbed in 1871, after 274 years, and in 
1875 part of his journal was recovered by 
another explorer. See Van Campen’s 
Barents' Reties (1877). 

BAREKE DK VfEUZAC, Bertrand, bar^yr 
de vya-zak (1755-1841), French revolu- 
tionist and regicide, the ‘Anacreon of the 
guillotine \ born at Tarbes who, oriainally a 
monarchist, went over to Robespierre s camp, 
S« his lying M4moires (1842; trans. 189^ 
and Life by R. Launay (1929). 

BARETTi, Giuseppe Marc Aatoaloy ba*reft€€ 
(1719-89), Italian critic, bom at Turin, in 
1751 established himself as a teacher of 
Italian in London. He revisited the Con- 
tinent (1760-66), where he published a 
re^abte book of travels, and in Venice 
started the Vrusta Letteraria, or ’literary 
scoupge *, tn which he criticized many Italian 
literary fashions, in 1769 he stabbed a 
Haymarket butly m self-defence, and was 
tried for murder, but acquitted — Dr Johnson, 
Burke, and Garrick teMifying to his character. 
He died in London, His thirty-six works 
included an Italian and English Dictionary 
(1760) and a pamphlet in French defending 
Shakespeare against Voltaire’s criticisms. 
See study by A. Dcvallc (1932). 

B/UBHAM. <1) Fostw 

foun^ of a new mystic rchgion called 
’Alfsm*. was born near Penzance. See 
Memorial by Sir L Pitman (1873). 

(2) Rldund Harris (1788-1845), Enftrit 
httinomL was born at 
he moMAtd to the manor of Tappmgton, 

md ia t«in he nwi '»'<h »" 

accident whilst on bis way to St rams 
SdbQOU «« accident that partially cryp^bs 
right aim for life. He catered, 

COBett. Oxford (1807), was ordained (181% 
andli 1^1 pwiived a minor caooniy 
St Pmd^s CarhedraL After 
attcmivta at iiovelhwnting, »n 1837 he 

hit of «»u^w "“uSSiUh? 
ili poa-ttafiie of Thomas Ingoldshy, 

ratted widtr th» UtJe 
(im ot OBW twaune 

fesa?®” 
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BAR-HI^RAEUS. See Abulparai. 

BARIATINSKI, Aleacander IvanovIdi, Prince, 
bar-yaiyin-skee (1814-79), a Russian field- 
marshal. who distinguished himself against 
the famous Shamyl (q.v.). 

BARING, a great financial and commercial 
house established in London in 1770 by the 
two sons of John Baring (1697-1748), a 
German cloth manufacturer, who in 1717 
started a small business at Larkbear, near 
Honiton, Devon. Those sons were John 
(1730-1816) and Francis (1740^1810), who 
was created a baronet by Pitt in 1793, and 
who at the time of his death had amassed a 
fortune of nearly seven millions. Sec Hidy, 
The House of Baring (1949). 

(1) Alexander, 1st Baron Ashbortmi (1774- 
1848), second son of Sir Francis Baring 
(above), was for several years engaged in the 
United States in the service of the great 
London mercantile house established by his 
father. In 1810 he succeeded him as head of 
Baring Brothers & Co., having four ycarg»^ 
before been elected member for Taunton. 
He represented that place, Callington. and 
Thetford in the Liberal interest till 1832, and 
in 18.^3 was returned for North Essex as a 
moderate Conservative. In Peel’s brief 
administration (1834-35) be was president 
of the Board of Trade, and was created 
Baron Ashburton in 183S. In 1842, as 
special ambassador to the United States, 
he concluded the Washington or Ashburton 
Treaty, defining the frontier line between 
Maine and Chnada. He opposed free trade, 
but strongly supported the penny-postage 
system when it was first proposed by Rowland 
BUI in 1837. 

(2) OHurles Hmmm (1807-79), fourth son 
of Sir Thomas (see (6», Bishop of Durham, 
was a strong Evangriical, noted for his piety 
and personal kindim, 

(3) Sir Bpdyn, Bmnm Howkk of dendtle 

(t5K)3- ), Britssh administrator, educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, entered the Indian 
Civil Service in 1926. In 1942 he became 
governor of Southm Rho<lesla and from 
1944 to 1951 was li.K. hiii^ commissioner 
and governor of the Commission 

territories of Secbuanaland^ Basutoland, and 
Swaziland. In 1952 he became governor of 
Kenya, qi^Utng by 1956 the Mau-Mao 
rebellion. He rctured in 1959 and was railed 
to the peerage in I960. " 

(4) Sr ThonW, No^ 

hre^ (1796-1866), eldest son Of Td), was 
educated at Oxford, where in 1817 he took 
a double first. He was M.P. for Portsmouth 
from 1826 to 1865. Under suecesshre Whig 
govenunents he was lord of the Treasury, 
secretary to the Treasury, chaooellof of the 

Exchecnier, and first lord of the Admiralty. 


(5) Mamfict (1874-1946), fourth son of 
Edward Charles Bartiift (Baton Revelstofce), 
educated at Eton ana Trinity, Cambridge. 

held dii^osiMic posts, was a war correspon- 

dent, air ofiker, audior of jAort stones, 
poems, iKnMk. imd 

(6) Sir Thonaa (1772-1848), eldest son of 
Francis (see BmiUy entry), was chlcfiy 
reiiuukabte as a patiOB of arL 

(7) ttaw (1^1873), brekher of (4), 
devotad blineeif early to commei^ 
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picture, collecting, and politics, 

M.P. for Huntingdon (1844-73). 

(8) Thomas George, tad Baron Northbrook 
(1826-1904), son of (4), was successively a 
lord of the Admiralty, under-secretary of 
state for India, under-secretary for war, 
governor-general of India (1872-76), first 
lord of the Admiralty (1880-85), and was 
created an earl in 1876. 

(9) William Bingham, 2nd Baron Ashborton 
(1799-1864), son of (1), is chiefly remembered 
through his first wife, who made their house 
a meeting place of Politicians and men of 
letters, among them Thackeray and Carlyle. 

BARING-GOWD, Sabine, -goo/</( 1834- 1924), 
English author and Anglican clergyman, bom 
at Exeter, of an old Devon family, wrote 
novels, topographical, mythological, theo- 
logical studies, and hymns, among them 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers*. 

BARKE, James (1905-58), Scottish novelist, 
bom at Kincardinc-on-rorth. Starting out 
as an engineer, he soon gravitated to writing 
novels. He is chiefly remarkable for his 
devoted research on the life of Robert Bums, 
resulting in a five-volume cycle of novels 
(1946-54) and an edition of Poems and Songs 
of Robert Burns (1955). The Bums novels are 
titled; The Wind that Shakes the Bariev, 
The Song in the Green Thorn Tree^ The 
Wonder of All the Gay World, Crest of the 
Broken Wave and The Well of the Silent Harp, 
followed by the posthumous Bonnie Jean, on 
the subject of Bums and Jean Armour. 

BARKER, (1) Harley Granville-. Gean- 
ville-Barker, Harlev. 

(2) Robert (1739-1806), Irish portrait 
painter, bom at Kells, wbo in 1788 exhibited 
the earliest known panorama of Edinburgh, 
where he resided. 

(3) Thomas, of BaBi (1769-1847), Endish 
painter of rural and other scenes, was bom 
near Pontypool, and died at Bath. H is eldest 
SOD, Thomas Jones Barker (1815-82), was 
bom at Bath, and died in London. A painter 
of battle-scenes, he has been styled tlic 
‘ English Horace Vemet 

BARKHA17SEN, Hebirkh, bahrk'how-sen 
(1881-1956), German phyiidst, born in 
Bremen. In 1911 he was ap^nted proCbssor 
of Low Current Technology m the Techn^dhe 
Hochschule, Dresden, and in 1928 i(m% 
awarded the Heinrich Heix inedal for h^ 
work in this field, lie did fiindaiDentat 
research on dectroii tnbe^ and dbclrical 
oscillatiotis and wrote Cofi^ntiheiiaive poobi 
on both subjects, tn I9191icdiscxrmi^ 

this dfsoontinuity audiUe. This 
is now known as the * Bark- 

l^ainiMCaiimr (1877-1944), Emiiiib 


at WidML tecttie 

piUtaim V rhyaict in LoMton and in 1913 
ptiMm oT Natiual ndkMopliy at Edin* 
thMeoadoeled notable nMarc^ into 
other ahDrt<«rave embrioiii Md 
waa »waj^ the Nobet orte (1917). He 
was tSecledKlLS. (1912). 

BAXLACH. Start, bar'Uch 0870-1938), 


German estoresStonist school of both art and 
drama, while he was best known as a 
sculptor in wood (his wo^ ib this medium 
being influenced by Gothic sculpture and 
Russian folk-carving), his greatest achieve- 
ment was his war memorial at Gfistrow 
Cathedral, a great bronze Angel of X>eatfi, 
wbidh was removed by Hitler as subversive, 
Barladi*8 plays included Der me Tag (1912), 
Ber arme Vetter (1918), Die Sedemiuios 
(1920), and Die SUmVba (1924). See study by 
Cari D. Carls (1931). 

BARLOI^ (1) Jane (1860-1917). Irish noveUst, 
bom at Ckmtarf, author of stones* sometimes 
in verse, of Irish village life, soCn as IrlHt 
IdylU (1892), Bogkmd Studies, 

(2) Joel (1754-1812), AmcHpiil ^ poet 
and politician, bom at Reddini,! Conn., 
served as military chaplain during fhb war of 
independence, spent 16 years abroad^ mostly 
in France in political, literary, and mercantile 
pursuits, was American consul at Algiers and 
ambassador to France in 1811. His Colum- 
btad (1807) is a historical review of events 
from the time of Columbus to the French 
Revolution. Other works indude the would- 
be humorous poem, ‘ Hasty Pudding ’ (1796). 
See Lives by Todd (1886), T, A. Zunder 
(1943), and L. Howard, The Cotmectieut Wits 
(1943). 

(3) Thomas (1607-91), English divine, bom 
at Orton in Westmorland, was educated at 
Appleby and Queen*s Coltege, Oxford, of 
which he became provost In 1657. Through- 
out the eoclesiasticai controversies of the time, 
he secured his advancement by casuistry, 
nlwdft modiiying his arguments so as to be 
on the winning side, llits earned him the 
name of ‘ the trimmer *. His advancement 
to the biriiopric of Lincoln (1675) was so 
unpopular that he avoided the cathedral. He 
was, if anythmg, a Calvinist and an opponent 
of leremy Taylor. 

(4) WBIfami (d. 1568), Eogltrit divine 
who opposed Wotseylnaimmberofimlentieat 
tracts, apologized and became a favourite at 
court. During Queen Mary's relgii he was 
imprisoned in the Tower, hut gained hit 
rtskeis on the strength of hii traas against 
WohSHf.^ 1^ hisooiiitimtcliaim or 

umI CwcbeiMr. Hit mm ImOliHi <4. 1423^ 
AkImsiwoii SatMmtijr, wioto on the 

« Perrivt fiutW deteenderf ftoet BwAiek. . 
pbyriefart Md priert of Baikb. in KbonMHm. 
KhflUd bin Bermek became prime minister of 
the first Abbasidi calif; and his virtuous and 
able son. Yfihyfi. was in ^ oaade viader by 
Haroun-al-Raichid, wbo, fbaifid of their 

jxrwer, m 803 exterminated the family. 
MKNARD, (I) Ladtr Awe (17^182S). 
Bpouwb wriM^mthorof* AuM lUMi dm • 
aMM darter of lamas tindsay, fifth Ear! 
ofllalcams, in 1793 imurriej Andrew 
Bmgrd <1763-1807), eohmial seiesvtary at 
Um CSt^ tem 1797. The fianous lyric was 
vnHktjM in 1772 to be sung loati o)d melody. 

Ijetim wem as Satdfk 4firkst a 
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(2) Edwartf £iiiefsmi(18S7-*^92^^ 
astronomer, bom at Nashville, Te&n., made 
a systematic {biographic survey of the sky 
and correctly cmiduded that those areas 
devoid of stars whkfa he called * black nebulae * 
y^ere clouds of obscuring matter. He dis* 
Covered the fifth satdhte of Jupiter in 1892. 

(3) Henry (1811-1900), American educa- 
tionist, born at Hartford, Connu, Plicated at 
Yale, becam after several academic appoint- 
ments first U.S. commissiooer of educa- 
tion (1867). He advocated centralization of 
school control, teacher training at the uni* 
versities, and intr^uced European methods. 
See studies «d. J. S. Brobacher (1931). 

BARNARDOi Hioiiiai John (184^1905), 
Britl^ founder of homes for destitute dbild- 
ren, bom in Dublin, was a clerk when he was 
converted In 1862, and after a spell of preach- 
ing in the Dublin ^ums came to London in 


BARNUM 

purely pistoral poet, was bora at ^ushay, 
near Stunninster-Newton. In spite of early 
difficulties, he acquired remarkable learning, 
and after some time in a solicitor’s office, 
taught a school at Dorchester with success. 
He became curate of Whitcombe in 1847, 
and rector of Winterborae Came in 1862. 
Meantime he had become widely known by 
his fine idyllic poetry in the Dorset dialea, 

* the bold and broad Doric of England \ 
His first volume appeared in 1844; the second 
Bwomely Rhymes^ in 1859; the third in 1862; 
the three were collected in 1879 as Poems of 
Mural I4fe in the Dorset Dialect. He wrote 
several philological works, being specially 
jealous to preserve the purity of English. 
See Life (1887) by his daughter, Mrs Lucy 
Baxter C Leader Scott *, 1837-1902), who 
wrote much on Italian themes, and A. (JuUler- 
Cou<^ Essay in The Poet as Citizen (1934). 


1866 to study njedkane wth the aim of BARNETT, (I) John Frauds (1837-1916), 


becoming a medf^ missfonary. Instead, 
he founded, whilst still a student, the East- 
End Mission for destitute children in 1867 
and a number of homes in gieater London, 
which came to be known as the * Baraardo 
Homes \ See Memoirs by S. L. Bamardo 
and Marchant (1907) and Lives by Bready 
(1930) and A. £. WilUams (1954), 

BAKKATO, Barney <1852-971, South African 
millionaire, was bora in Whitechapel of 
Jewish parentage, went out to Kimberley 
with a small circus in 1873« made a BMtiine 
In diamonds there and after engmeering the 
Kaffir boom (1895) committed ttukMfi gt sea. 
See Life by Raymond (1697). , ’ 

BARNAVE, Antoine (1761-^)* Fraodl Revo* 
lutiomst, born at Grenoble, brought bade 
the royal family from Vaiennes. but, sub- 
sequently advocating more moderate ce w r a c s , 
was guilloiined, 

BARNBY, Sir Joseph (1838-961, 
composer and conductor, born at VoH^ 
wrote hymns, part-songs, and other saerso 
musk and became principal of the GuildhaH 
School of Music. London, In 1892, in whkb 

Biritiili prelate, born in Binninsbam, was 
fduorted at King Edward's School there and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, adicre, as one 
of the most outstanding mathematical sdiolan 
of trie time, he Iwcamc a leciurer In 190^ 
He was ordained in 1908^, bec^ mi*’®’!?* 
1909, and master of the Temple in 1915. He 
b^tne Bkhop of Uirminglmm m 1924. 
Hiastrangly-hcld modernist and pacifist vi^ 
involved mm in continued cpntroveriy 
(he Chttfch of England. H^j^rote The Mist of 


English composer, nephew of John Barnett ^ 
(1802-90), likewise a composer, was best 
known for his cantatas, particularly The 
Ancient Mariner (1867). 

(2) Samuel AugiHStiis (1844-1913), &iglish 
clergyman and social reformer, was born in 
Bristol and educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford. In 1873 he went to a Whitechapel 
parish, where his interest in and symparay 
with the poor of London were aroused. 
Discussions with Arnold Toynbee (q.V.) led 
Barnett to found (1884) in his memoiy the 
first iiniymily settlement, for university men 
lo^tive in close contact with their East End 
netgjibours, to study their problems and to 
Mp them. He also took part in advocating 
oraqt educational reforms, poor relief 
measuret, and universal pensions, in 1894 
he became canon of Bristol, and from 1906 
uhtit Jiii death was canon of Westminster. 
Beb UfelW H. Barnett (19tK>. 
BARNSVlllJT, Jan van Olden (1547 <16 19), 
Dmeh atmeiauui and lawyer, was born at 
AmeesfoorL Through Barnevddt's influence, 
Prinoe Mauikn wcceeded his murdered 
fttther aa staddioidOT (1584); but his warlike 
f cfacBica Bammidt impost by concluding 
{f^> « ymm wtt Spain. This caused a 
poiifknl riB nmch ittengified the reli^ous 
oontnmnireoraintiinn. To prevent a civil 
war. IBftwarnm an ecclei* * 

anmbly to aotewite toientioii. 
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Lmd (q.v.) in 1847, and in 1881 joined with 
his rival James Anthony Bailey (1847-1906) 
to found the famous Barnum and Bailey 
circus. He died worth S million dollars. 
See his Autobiography (ed. W. R. Browne, 
1927), and I. Wallace, The Fabulous Showman 
(1959). 

BAROCXI, or BAROCCIO, Federigo, ba- 
rot'chi (1 528-1612), Italian painter, born in 
Urbino. In 1548 he went to Rome, and came 
under the influence of Correggio. He later 
develdbed a very personal colour-scheme of 
vivid reds and yellows, and his fluent pictorial 
style had considerable influence on Rubens 
and his school. His Madonna del Popolo is in 
the Ufiizi Gallery, Florence, and his Christ 
Crucified in Genoa Cathedral. 

BARdJA Y NESSI, Pio, ha-rd‘ha (1872-1956), 
Spanish writer, born in San Sebastian. He 
wrote more than seventy volumes of novels 
and essays, distinguished by quiet humour and 
a vivid style that appears to derive from the 
19th-ceniury Russian and French masters. 
His best novels arc those with a Basque 
setting. 

BARONIUS, Caesar, properly Cesare Baronio 
(1538-1607), Italian church historian, born at 
Sora, in Naples. Coming to Rome at nine- 
teen, he was one of the first pupils of St Philip 
Neri, and attached himself to his Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory, of which in 1593 he 
became superior. He wrote the first critical 
church history, the Annates Ecclesiastici 
(1588-1607), as a reply to the Protestant 
Magdeburg Centuries, proving that the 
Church of Rome was identical with the 
Christian church of the 1st century. The 
pope made him his confessor, he became 
cardinal in 1596 and Vatican librarian, and 
might have been elected pope in 1605 but for 
his opposition to Spain's claim to Italy. See 
also his Martyrohgium Romanum (1596), and 
Lives by Sarra (Rome 1862) and A. Kerr 
(1899). 

BARR, Archibald (1855-1931), Scottish en- 
gineer, born near Paisley. As an engineering 
apprentice he graduated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. He was professor of Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineering at Leeds from 1884 to 1889, 
when he succe^ed his teacher, Thomson, in 
the regius chair of Civil Engineering at 
Glasgow; he set up the James Watt research 
laboratories in 1900. With William Stroud 
he founded the firm of scientific-instrument 
makers who were pioneers of naval range- 
finding and later invented height-finders for 
anti-aircraft gunnery. 

BARRAS, Paul Jean Francois Nicolas, Comte 
de, bar-rah (1755-1829), French Revolution- 
ai 7 , was bom at Fos-Emphoux in Var. In 
his youth he served against the English m 
India; then, returning home, plung^ into 
reckless dissipation at Paris. An original 
member of the Jacobin Club, he represented 
Var in the National Convention, voted for 
the king's execution, and had a share in 
the Girondists' downfall. He conducted the 
siege of Toulon, and suppressed, with great 
cruelty, the revolt in the south of France. 
Hated by Robespierre, he played the chief 
part in the tyrant’s overthrow, and by the 
terrified Convention was appointed virtual 
dictator; as such he crushed the intrigues of 


the Terrorists. On subs^uent occasions he 
acted with decision against both Royalists 
and Jacobins; and in 1795, being again 
appointed dictator, he called his young friend 
Bonaparte to his aid, who assured his own 
future with the historical * whiff of grape-shot 
The Directory being appointed, Barras was 
nominated one of the five members. Once 
more dictator in 1797, he guided the state 
almost alone, until his covetousness and love 
of pleasure had rendered him so unpopular 
that Bonaparte, with Sieyhs* help, overthrew 
him easily on 18th Bnimaire (November 9), 
1799. After travelling abroad he died at 
Paris-Chaillot. See his Mimoires, edited by 
G. Dumy (trans. 1896), and Lives by H. 
d’Almdras (1929) and J. Vivent (1927). 
BARRAULT, Jean Louis, ho-ro' (1910- ). 
French actor and producer, born in le Vesinet. 
He was a pupil of Charles Dullin at the 
Atelier, and for some years built a reputation 
concurrently on the stage and screen. From 
1940 to 1946 he was a member of the Comedie 
Frangaise, making his d6but there as 
Roderigue in Le Cid, In 1946, with his wife, 
Madeleine Renaud, he founded his own 
company, le Troupe Marigny, which became 
celebrated for its performances of Molidre, 
Claudel, and the Gide translation of Hamlet, 
His films include Les Perles de !a Couronne, 
La Symphonie fantastique, Les Enfants du 
paradis, and Le Cocu magnifique, Barrault’s 
acting is sensitive and poetic, with a fluidity 
that springs from his training in mime - an 
art which he restored to the level established 
by Deburau. His theories of dramatic art 
are expressed in his autobiographical 
Reflexions sur le th^dtre (1949), translated by 
Barbara Wall in 1951. 

BARRR, Isaac, bar-ray (1726-1802), British 
soldier and politician, was born at Dublin, 
rose under Wolfe to be Hcutenant-coloncl, 
and was wounded at Quebec (1759). He sat 
in Parliament from 1761 to 1790, and held 
office successively under Lord Bute, Pitt, 
Rockingham, and Lord Shelburne. 

BARRRS, Maurice, bar-res (1862-1923), 
French novelist, literary artist, politician, 
apostle of nationalism, individualism, provin- 
cia^atriotism, and national energy, was bom 
at Charmes-sur- Moselle, and admitted to the 
Academy in 1906. See his U Appel au soldat 
(1906), Colette Baudache (1909), Jtc.. and 
Lives by A. Thibaudet (1921) and H. L. 
Mi6ville (1934). 

BARRETT, (1) Sir William Fletcher (1844- 
1925), British phy.sicist, born in Jamaica, 
professor of Physics at Dublin from 1873, 
made some of the first experiments in tele- 
pathy; and did important work on magnetic 
alloys. 

(2) WUson (1846-1904), English actor, 
theatre-manager and writer, bom in Essex, 
was best known for his part in the dramatic 
adaptation of his novel. The Sign of the Cross 
(1896), a religious melodrama. 

BARRl^ Sir James Matthew, Bart. (1860- 
1937), Scottish novelist and dramatist, bom 
May 9, at Kirriemuir, Angus, was educated 
there and at Dumfries Academy, graduating 
at Edinburgh University in 1882. After a 
vear and a half as a journalist in Nottingham, 
he settled in London, and became a regular 
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contributor to the St Jameses Gazette and 
British Weekly (as ‘ Gavin Ogiivy ’). He 
wrote a series of autobiographical novels, 
including A Window in Thrums (1889), and 
The Little Minister (1891, dramatized 1897), 
set in his native village ‘ Thrums after 
which from 1890 onwards he wrote for the 
theatre, beginning with the successful Walker^ 
London (1893). Quality Street (1902) and 
The Admirable Crichton (1902), a good* 
humoured social satire, established his 
reputation. It is however as the creator of 
Peter Pan (1904) that he will be chiefly 
remembered. An unfailing romantic, Barrie 
continued his excursions into fairyland in 
such later plays as Dear Brutus (1917) and 
Mary Rose (1920) and in his last play. The 
Boy David (1936), essayed a biblical theme 
which despite some of his lincst writing won 
no laurels in the theatre. Despite his shyness, 
he became something of a public figure with 
his famous rectorial address on * Courage * 
delivered at St Andrews University (1919). 
He received his baronetcy (1913), O.M. 
(1922), and became Rector of Edinburgh 
University (1930-37). He died June 20. See 
his Greenwood Hat (1937), and Lives by 
W. A. Darlington (1938), Asquith (1954). 
and study by G. Blake (1951). 

BARRINGTON, (1) Daines (1727-1800). 
English lawyer and naturalist, son of (3), 
attained a considerable position at the bar 
and published Observations on the Statutes 
(1766), 

(2) George, real name Waldron (1755-1804), 
Irish writer, was born at Maynooth. In 
London he turned pickpocket, was in 1790 
transported to Botany Bay and set free in 
1792, rising to the position of high constable 
of Parramatta. New South Wales, where he 
died. He published historical works on 
Australia. 

(3) John Shute Barrington, 1st Viscount 
(1678-1734), English politician, was born at 
Theobalds, and, after four years’ study at 
Utrecht, was called to the bar in 1699, His 
Rights of Protestant Dissenters (1704) gained 
him the confidence of the Presbyterians; Ills 
Dissuasive from Jacobitism (1713) recom- 
mended him to George L and in 1720 he was 
raised to the Irish peerage as baron and 
viscount, having ten years before assumed 
the name Barrington. He was expelled from 
the House of Commons in 1723 for his 
connection with the lottery of Harburg. See 
Life prefixed to his theological works (1828). 
Of his six sons, Samuel (1729-1800) was a 
distinguished admiral. See also (1), (4) and 
(5). 

(4) Shtttc (1734-1826), English prelate, son 

of (3), became a fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, was ordained in 1757 and by 1760 
was Bishop of Llandaff. As Bishop of 
Salisbury (1782-91), he was responsible for 
laying out the beautiful setting in which the 
Cathedral stands today. From 1791 he was 
Bishop of Durham. ^ , 

<5) WUliam WlUmui Shute Bawtagton, Ind 
VhtroaBt (1717-93). English politician, son of 
(3). held one political office after another for 
nearly forty years. Sec Life by Shute 

bah'rSdi (1496-1570). » 


Portuguese historian^ born at Viseu, known 
for his Decades (1552-1615), the history of 
the Portuguese in the East Indies. 

BARROW, (1) Isaac (1630-77), English 
mathematician and divine, born in London, 
was educated at Charterhou.se and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he became a 
fellow in 1649. His Royalist sympathies and 
leanings towards Arminianism prevented him 
from obtaining the professorship of Greek 
until 1660. He travelled abroad (1^5-59), 
became professor of Geometry at Gresham 
College, London (1662), and the same at 
Cambridge (1663), but he resigned in 1669 to 
make way for his celebrated student, Isaac 
Newton. He founded the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, when he became master 
in 1673. He published on trigonometry, 
optics, and the Pope's supremacy, and became 
known for the length of his sermons. At 
Westminster Abbey he once detained a 
congregation so long that they got the organ 
to play ‘ till they had blowcd him down 
See Life by P. H. Osmond (1944). 

(2) Sir John (1764-1848), English explorer, ' 
born at Dragley Beck, Lancashire, made his 
first voyage in a Greenland whaler (1781), and 
after teaching mathematics became in 1792 
private secretary to the ambassador to 
China, Lord Macartney, whom he followed 
to the Cape Colony when he became governor 
in 1 797. Barrow made extensive explorations 
wherever he went and wrote valuable 
accounts of his journeys. He became 
secretary to the Admiralty in 1 804, promoted 
Arctic expeditions, was a founder and vice- 
president of the Geographical Society (1830), 
Barrow Strait, Cape Barrow, and Point 
Barrow preserve his memory. See his 
Autobiography (1847), and the Memoir by 
Staunton (1852). 

BARRY, (1) Ann. See (6). 

(2) Sir Charles (1795-1860), English archi- 
tect, bom in London and educated privately, 
was apprenticed to a firm of surveyors before 
going to Italy (1817-20). On his return, he 
designed the Travellers’ Club (1831), the 
Manchester Athenaeum (1836), the Reform 
Club (1837), and the new Palace of West- 
minster (1835), completed after his death by 
his son Edward Middleton (1830-80). His 
work showed the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance. He was elected R.A. (1841) 
and knighted in 1852. See Life (1867) by his 
second son, Alfred (1826-1910), Bishop of 
Sydney. Another son, Charles (1823-1900), 
was also an architect; his fifth son. Sir John 
Wolfe-Barry, Bart, (1836-1918), was engineer 
of the Tower Bridge and Barry Docks. 

(3) Comtesse du. See Du Barry. 

(4) Elizabeth ( 1658- 1 7 ] 3), a I^ndon actress, 
introduced to the stage by the Earl of 
Rochester. She played over 100 rdles, 
including the chief characters of Otway’s and 
Congreve’s plays. 

(5) James (1741-1806), Irish historical 
painter, born at Cork. A protdgd of Burke, 
he studied in Italy (1766-70), and in 1782 was 
appointed professor of Painting to the Royal 
Academy^ from which his irritable temper 
brought about his expulsion (1799). He 
decorated the Great Room of the Society of 
Arts with a series of pictures illustrating 
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human progress. See J. Comyns Carr, 
Papers on Art (1885). 

(6) Spranger (1719-77), British actor, 
Garrick's rival, bom at Dublin, in 1768 
married the actress Mrs Ann Dancer, nie 
Street (1734-1801). 

BARSANll, Francesco, -san'- (c. 1690-c. 
1775), Italian composer and performer, bom 
in Lucca. In 1 7 1 4 he accompan led Geminiani 
to London, where he played flute then oboe 
at the Opera. Going to Edinburg in 1742, 
he became prominent in the musical life of 
the town, both as performer and composer; 
while there he published (1742) A Cofhetion 
of Old Scots Tunes. He wrote flute and violin 
sonatas, concert! grossi, an overture and 
other chamber works. 

BARTAS, Guillaume de Salluste du (1544-90), 
French soldier, diplomat and poet, was bom 
at Montfort in Armagnac. A Huguenot, he 
fought in the religious wars, went on missions 
to Che English court, and died of wounds 
received at the battle of Ivry. His chief poem. 
La Sepmaine, gives an account of the creation, 
and IS said to have had a considerable 
influence on Milton's Paradise Lost. See 
Pellissicr’s Vie (1883) and translation of his 
poems by J. Sylvester (1592 ff.). 

BARTH, bahrt, (1) Heinrich (1821-65), 
German traveller, was born at Hamburg, 
studied at Berlin, and visited Italy and Sicily, 
and in 1845 North Africa, Sinai, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Greece. He was next 
appointed by the British government, along 
with Dr Overweg, scienlifle companion to Mr 
James Richardson charged with a mission to 
central Africa. Starting from Tripoli early in 
1850, they crossed the Great Desert. Barth 
soon separated from his friends, who both 
succumbed to the climate, and continued his 
explorations, which extended to Adam^wa in 
the south, and from Bagirmi in the east to 
Timbuktu in the west, nearly 12,000 miles, 
which he described in Travels and Oiscoveries 
In Central Africa (5 vols, 1857-58). After- 
wards he made several journeys in Greece, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor, See Life by von 
Schubert (1897). 

(2) or Bart, Jean (1651-1702), French 
sailor of fortune, was bom, a fisheiman’s son, 
at Dunkirk, and served flrst in the Dutch 
navy under De Ruyter, but on the outbreak 
of the war with Holland passed over to the 
French service. For a while the captain of a 
privateer, in 1691 be commanded a small 
squadron in the North Sea, where he des- 
troyed many English vessels, and made a 
descent on the coast near Newcastle, in 
1694, after a desperate struggle with a 
superior Dutch fleet, he recaptured a large 
flotilla of comships, and brought them safely 
into Dunkirk. Soon after he was taken 
prisoner and carried to Plymouth,butescaped 
in a fishing-boat to France. The Iring received 
him with distinction at Versailles, and tn 
1697 appointed hkn to the command of a 
squadron. See Lao^ton’s Studies (t 887) and 
Maio's Corsttires dunkerauols (1912). 

(3) Karl (1886- ), Swiss theotogias, 

born at Base! on May 10, studied at Berne, 
Berlin, Tflbingen and Marburg. Whilst 
pastor at Safenwil, Aargau, he wrote a com- 
menury of Si PauTs epistle to the Rotnans 


(1919, tr^s. 1930) which established his 
theological reputation. He became professor 
at Gottingen (1921), Mttnster (1925), Bonn 
(1930), refused to take an unconditional oath 
to Hitler, was dismissed and so became 
professor at Basel (1935). Barth's theolow 
begins with the realization of man's wicked- 
ness; the principal sin being man's endeavour, 
even on the highest level, to make man and 
not God the centre and goal of the world. 
Barth therefore re-emphasized the finiteness, 
creaturelinesaof man and made God's grace 
once again the pivot and goal of man's life. 
God's unquestionable authority and ' other- 
ness ' was the key to Barth's theology. 
God's word * is not subject to human 
premisses; it is human premisses which are 
subject to the Word *. All philosophizing, 
all natural theology *, was thus at an end and 
biblical study resurrected in its place. But 
Barth was criticized in that his own reasoned 
exposition of anti-philosophical theology 
itself constituted philosophy and that he 
prescribed belief in a Divinitv who failed to 
explain the nature of man's humanity. His 
many works include Knowledge of God and 
the Service of God (trans. 1938) and the 
monumental Church Dogmatics (Eng. trans. 
cd Bromiley and Torrance, 1958). See studies 
by C. Van Til (1946), S. Spencer (1947), and 
Berkouwer (1957). 

BARTHE, Richmond, bahrtli (1901- ), Amer- 
ican negro sculptor, born ut Bay St Louts, 
Miss., studied at Chicago Art Institute 
primarily as a painter but turned to sculpture 
in 1928. Among his best works arc the 
busts of Booker T. Washington in the Hall of 
Fame and of Dessalines in Haiti. 
BARTH£L£MY, bar^tebmee^ (1) Auguste Mar- 
seille (1796-1867), a French poet and political 
satirist, was born and died at Marseilles, 
where he was librarian. 

(2) Jean Jacques (1716-95), French abb6 
and antiquary, best known by his Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharsis en Gr^ce (1788). See 
Villenave's edition of his works, with a 
biography (1821). 

BAR1H£LEMY SAINT-HILAIRE, Jules, 
sbtee^layr (1805-95), French scholar and 
statesman, bom In Fans, best known by his 
translation of Aristotle and his writings on 
Indian philosophy, was Frencft foreign 
minister (1880-81), 

B^THOLDI, Auguste (1834-1904), French 
sculptor, was born at Colmar, Alsace, and 
speciatm*d in enormous monuments such as 
tne Lion of Belfort and the colossal bronze 
Statue of Liberty on Bedloe's island. New 
York Harbour, unveiled in 1886, a present 
of the French Republic to the United States, 
for which he was decorated with the Legion 
of Honour (1887). 

BARmOUNUS, a Danish family of dis- 
tinguished physicians, 

0) Ca^, senior (1585 1 629), father of 
(3), was bom at Malmo in Sweden, studied at 
many oniverslties, refused professorships in 
philosophy, anatomy, and Greek, but 
accepted one in medicine at Copenhagen 
(1613) and in theology &ere (1424). 

(2) C^uipei^ jonior (1655-173^, son of (3), 
was bom at (^penbagen and was phyiloiogi^ 
there* He deacplbecT the larger duct of the 
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sublingual gland and the greater vestibular 
glands, both of which bear nis name. 

Thomas (161^80), son of (I), was bom 
in Copenhagen, studied extensively abroad, 
disliked lecturing and in 1661 retired to his 
country house, which was destroyed by fire 
along with his library and unpublished 
manuscripts in 1670. Best known for his 
work on the lymphatic system, he confirmed 
Pecquet *$ discovery of the thoracic duct. 
BARTHOLOMAEtJS ANGLICLS. See 
Glanvillb. 

BARTHOLOME, Paul Albert (1848-1928), 
French sculptor and painter, born at Thiver- 
val, achieved some recognition as an impres- 
sionist painter before in 1866 devoting himself 
almost exclusively to sculpture. He is best 
known for the group of statuary, inspired by 
the death of his wife, Aux marts (1895), 
which was commissioned by the city of Paris 
for the cemetery of P6re Lachaise and the 
monument to Rousseau in the Pantheon. 
BARTHOLOMEW, John George (1860-1920), 
Scottish carto^apher, born in Edinburgh, 
son of John Bartholomew (1831-93), map- 
engraver and publisher. After graduating at 
Edinburgh University he entered his father’s 
firm, which acquired new premises named the 
Edinburgh Geographical Institute in 1889. 
He published the Survey Atlas of Scoltand 
(1895-1912), followed by a similar atlas of 
England and Wales, a Physical Atlas of the 
World (two volumes, 1889-1911), and the 
Times Survey Atlas of the World which 
appeared (1921) after his death. He is best 
known for his system of layer colouring of 
contours. He died at Cintra, Portugal. 
BARTHOU, Jean Ixmts, bahr-too^ (1862-^ 
1934), French politician, born at Oloron- 
Sainte-Marie, practised law and after several 
ministerial appointments became prime- 
minister (1913), when he introduced three- 
year conscription. He hold several cabinet 
posts during World War I, was minister of 
justice (1922, 1926, 1928), president of the 
Reparations Committee and as foreign 
minister (1934) attempted to negotiate an 
eastern * (..ocarno ’ treaty. He was assas- 
sinated with king Alexander 1 of Yugoslavia 
at Marsaillcs, October 9. 

BARTI.ETT, Sir Frederic Charles (1886- ), 

English psychologist, born at Stow-onrlbe- 
Wold, CjIos,, became professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology at Cambridge in 1931, 
published The Problem of Noise (1934), and 
devised tests for servicemen during World 
War H. 

BARTOK, mUk (1881-1945). Hungarian 
composer, born in Nagyszcntmiklos, He 
learnt the piano from his mother, and firet 
appeared in public in 1891, subsequently 
studying in Pressburg and Budapest. His 
early compositions arc in a conventional 
19eh-century style, but a growing interest m 
folk-song led him to study and collect 


the Nazi occupation of Hungaiy, and settled 
in the United States. After the war he 
became a major figure in world music, where 
he won attention with the directness, violence, 
and originality of his work. In America he 
composed his Violin Concerto, his Third 
Piano Concerto, and the Concerto for 
Orchestra, which show his development of 
a broader and more conciliatory style. His 
other works include the opera Bluebeard*s 
Castle^ the ballet The Miraculous Mandarin^ 
and six string quartets, held by many author- 
ities to be his most important work, as well as 
much music for orchestra and piano works. 
See study by H. Stevens (1953), and A. Fassett, 
The Naked Face of Genius (1958). 

BARTOLl, bar' to- lee, (1) Daniello (1608-85), 
Italian writer, born at Ferrara, became rector 
of the Jesuit College in Rome. He wrote in 
an extravagant baroque style of the Jesuit 
missions in the East. 

(2) Pietro Santo, sometimes called Perugi^, 
(1635-1700), Italian painter and archaeolo^st, 
devoted his life to drawing the archaeological 
remains which were being discovered in Italy 
during his lifetime. His son Francesco helpra 
him in his work. Many of their drawings are 
in the Royal Library at Windsor and in Eton 
College library. 

(3) Taddeo (1362-1422), Italian painter of 
the Sienese school. The earliest specimen of 
his art is an altar-piece representing St Peter 
(1390) in the Louvre. Most of his early work 
was executed in Pisa, where he was respon- 
sible for the frescoes of Paradise and Hell in 
the cathedral, and paintings in the Paiazza 
Publico. A Descent of the Holy Ghost (1403) 
in the church of S. Agostino at Perugia is his 
masterpiece. He returned to Siena in 1404 
and continued his work in the cathedral and 
churches there, as well as in Voiterra. He 
followed the subdued and agreeable style of 
the Sienese school, often imitating the work 
of Lorenzetti, and was more successful in his 
smaller pictures. 

BARTOLfNl, Lorenzo, -lee' nee (1777-1850). 
Italian sculptor, born at Vemio in Tuscany, 
went early to Florence, and in 1 797 to Paris, 
where he began to study art in his leisure 
hours and became a friend of Ingres. A bust 
of Napoleon executed by him, as well as a 
relief for the Venddme column depicting the 
battle of Auslerlitz, brought him recognition, 
and in 1808 Napoleon sent him to Carrara to 
found a new school of sculpture. After 
Waterloo, Bartolini removed to Florence, 
wht^e be succeeded Ricci as professor of the 
academy in 1839. His aim to enliven strict 
classicism through the study of nature was 
not adequately realized in his work. His best 
works are Charity in the Pitti Palace, 
MacchiavelU in the Uifizi, and the Demidoff 
monument in Florence, as well as busts 
of Madame de Sta81, Lord Byron and 
Liszt. 


Hungarian folk-music— for which gypsy a^TOl^J^EO, pro 
music had previously been - 


Balkan folk-music generally. The rhythms 
and prif^ive scale-forms of these tradiuons 
became tha greatest infiuence upon hts own 
works. In f^7 he was appointed prowM^r 
of Tknoforte in Budapest biR 

he sms driveii into cjdfc W Wofld War I and 


Porta (1475-1517), Ita^an paihier, one of 
the most distinguished mastm of the Floren- 
tine school, was born near Florence. His 
first teacher was Cosimo RosseUi; but he 
owed his higher cultivation to the study of the 
works of Leonardo da Vilid, His subjects 
are mostly ndij^us* and the groater 
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part of his pieces belong to the later years of 
his life. He was a warm adherent of Savona- 
rola, at whose death he gave up painting and 
became a Dominican novice. The visit of the 
young Raphael to Florence in 1504 seems to 
have been instrumental in stimulating him to 
resume his art. He imparted to Raphael his 
knowledge of colouring, and acquired from 
him a more perfect knowledge of perspective. 
The two remained constant friends — Bartol- 
ommeo on one occasion finishing certain of 
Raphael's unfinished works, Raphael per- 
forming a like kindness for him at another 
time. The greater number of his works are 
to be seen at Florence, in the gallery of the 
Pitti Palace, but the Louvre possesses a fine 
Annunciation by him. Sec works by Frantz 
(Ratisbon 1879), Leader Scott (1880), 
Gruyer (Pans 1886), Knapp (Halle 1903), 
and von der Gabelentz (1922), 
BARTOLOZZI, Francesco, bar-to-iot' see 

(1727-1815), Italian engraver, was born in 
Florence, and settled in London in 1764 at 
behest of Dalton, librarian to George III. 
Here Bartolozzi produced his exquisite line 
engravings of The Silence, Clytie, &c. In 
1769, on the formation of the Royal Academy 
he was nominated an original member, and 
executed, from a design by his friend Cipriani, 
the diploma, which is still in use, and ranks as 
one of his masterpieces. In 1 802 he accepted 
a flattering invitation from the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, to take the superintendence of a 
school of engravers at Lisbon, where he 
resided until his death. His prints, said to be 
more numerous than those of any engraver, 
include line engravings and stippled works, 
printed in brown and red, called ‘ Bartolozzi 
red See Life by Tuer (1882). 

BARTON, (1) Andrew (d. 1511), Scottish naval 
commander who cleared the Scottish coast of 
pirates and in 1506 sent James IV three 
barrels full of Flemish pirates' heads, and 
who was killed in an engagement with two 
English ships in the Downs. He is the sub- 
ject of an old ballad. 

(2) Bernard (1784-1849), English Quaker 
poet, was born at Carlisle. A bank-clcrk 
throughout his life, he was a friend of Lamb 
and his Metrical Effusions (1812) interested 
Southey. His Poems (1820) include devo- 
tional lyrics in the style of George Herbert. 
See Life by E. V. Lucas (1894). 

(3) Oara (1821-1912), bom at Oxford, 
Mass., founded the U.S. Red Cross Society 

1882). Sec Life by Epler (N.Y, 1915). 

(4) Sit Edmtiiid (1849-1920). Australian 
statesman, born at Sydney, was the first 
prime minister of the Australian Common- 

(1901-03). See Life by Reynold* 

(5) Eaizabetfa (IS067-34). ibe Maid of Kent, 
a domestic servant at Aldington, began to 
utter prophetic utterances, go into trances, 


hanged at Tyburn with Bocking and four 
other accomplices. 

BARUCH, Bernard Mannes, bah* rook (1870- 
), American financier and public servant, 
bom in South Carolina, educated in New 
York, began life as an office-boy, but made a 
fortune by speculation. Like Beaverbrook, 
he became a powerful political influence, 
* the adviser of presidents ’ and of Sir Winston 
Churchill, served on many commissions, 
particularly the American Atomic Energy 
Commission to which he submitted in 1946 
the ‘ Baruch plan ' for international control 
of atomic energy. See his My Own Story 
(1958) and Life by M. L. Coit (1958). 

BARY. Sec De Barv. 

BARVE, Antoine Louis, bah-ree (1796-1875), 
French sculptor, distinguished for his bronze 
statues of animals. Sec French monographs 
by Alexandre (1889) and Chaunicr (1926). 
BASALDELLA, Mirko (1910- ), Italian 
sculptor and painter, born at Udine. He 
studied in Venice, Florence, and Milan, and 
held an exhibition in Rome in 1936. Later he 
designed the bronze memorial doors for the 
Ardeatine caves near Rome. In 1953 he won 
the second prize in the international Unknown 
Political Prisoner sculpture competition, and 
in 1957 he held his first London exhibition of 
sculptures, which show an affinity with 
primitive and prehistoric forms. 

BASEDOW, Johann Bernhard, bah'ii-Jo 
(1723-90), German educationist who sought 
to reduce to practice the maxims of Rousseau 
and C’omcnius, was born at Hamburg, Sec 
his Life by Meyer (2 vols. 1792), and works 
by Hahn (1885) and Pinloche (Paris 1890). 
BASEVI, George (1794- 1845), English archi- 
tect, born in London, became a pupil of Sir 
John Soane, travelled m Greece and Italy 
(1816-19), designed in classic revivalist style 
the Fitzwdliam Museum in Cambridge, 
country mansions at Brction Park. Gatcombe 
Park, Taplow, laid out part ot London's 
Belgravia, and designed Gothic churches at 
Stockport, 'Iwickcnham and Chelsea. He 
fell to his death whilst surveying Ely Cathed- 
ral. 

BASHKIRTSEV, Marie (186(V 84), Russian 
artist and diarist, bom of noble family at 
Pultowa, South Russia, kept from childhood 
a diarv in French, selections of which were 
published posthumously. She became a 
painter of some promise but died of consump- 
tion in Paris. Sec her Jourml (Eng. trans. 
1890) and Letters (trans. 1891). 

BASIL, Sf, surnamed The Great (e. 329-79), 
one of the greatest of the Greek fathers, was 
bom at Caenarea, in Cappadocia, and in 370 
succeeded Easebtus as btshop of his native 
aty. The best editions of his works arc the 
^ncdictme (Paris 1739) and Migne's (Pans 
1866 Ir^s.) B. Jackson, Nkene an4 Post- 
VoL 8 (1895), 




Sepulchre at Canterbury. 
Heiw Vlir* divorce and 
to Anne ^leyn, wa, nude by 
Gtanmer to confess her pretence and was 


bah*set*iay (1575- 
1632). It^|m compiler of the etiuamerone 

fifty 

rolk.talee, edit^ by Liebrecht (wedau 1846) 
and tranuated by. Sir R. Burton <189$. 
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BASILIDES. ba-si-Wdetz (fl. c. 125). Alexan- 
drian philosopher, one of the greatest of the 
Gnostics, claimed apostolic sanction for a 
system which combined Platonic transcenden- 
talism, Christology, cosmogony, and a theory 
of illumination. 

HA$1R£. bah-zeer\ (1) Isaac (1 607-76), English 
divine, archdeacon of Northumberland and 
rector of Stanhope, was born of Huguenot 
parentage cither at Rouen or in Jersey. 
Ousted By the parliamentarians, he visited the 
Levant (1647-61) to establish communion 
between the English and Greek churches. 
See Life by Darnell (1831). 

(2) James (1730- 1802). a London engraver, 
the son, father, and grandfather of three 
engravers - Isaac (1704-68), James (1769- 
1822), and James (1796-^1869). 
BASKERVILLE, John (1706-75), English 
printer, was born at Sion Hill, Wolvcrley. 
Worcestershire. He began as a footman, 
became a writing-master in Birmingham, and 
from 1740 carried on a successful japanning 
business there. About 1750 he began to 
make costly expenmcnis m letter-founding, 
ami produced types which have scarcely been 
excelled. The quarto Virgil (1756) was, in 
Macaulay's words, ‘ the first of those 
nugniticent editions which went forth to 
astonish Europe’, and which, 55 in number, 
included Milton, Juvenal, Congreve. Addison, 
the Bible, a Greek New Testament, Horace, 
and Catullus. In 1758 he became printer to 
Cambridge University. He manufactured 
lus own paper ami ink, and the intlucncc of 
his type was perhap.s greater abroad than in 
BnUiin, A foe to * superstition he cho.se 
10 be buried in his own garden, but his 
were exhumed. See study by J. H. 
Benum (1944). 

BASNAGE* Jacitues, hah’na:h (1653-1723), 
I'rench Protestant theologian, diplomat and 
hislorum. driven from I ranee to Holland 
by the revocation of the Edict of Names. Sec 
i Vench Life by Maiilict (1880). 

BA.HS, (1) Goorge <d. 1812), English naval 
surgeon wlio in 1796-98 explored the strait 
that bears his name beiw^cen Tasmania and 
Australia. He died a South American miner, 
(2) Mkhnel Thomas (1799 -1884), English 
brewer, was born at Burion-on- 1 rent and 
wax trained in the family business founded 
by hi» grandfather. William Bavs, in 1777. 
which he expanded considcrabl:^’. He helped 
to unprovc the lot of the working man both 
as employer and as Liberal M.P, 

His son, Midiact Arthwr (1837-1909). became 
Baron Burton in 1886. 

BASSANO« Jaeop<i. property 

Giacomo da Ponte (1510-92), Venetian 
painter, founder of genre paiming in Europe, 
was born at Bns^ano, Hts best paintings arc of 
peasant life* bibiical scenes, Ac,, and include 
the altar-piece of the Nativity at Bassano, 
Jac0b'$ fo Caman at tlw Ducal 

Palace, Venice* and a Oenfftmuit 

in the National Gailery, l^ondon. His four 
sons were also paintm. . , , 

BASSE, Wmrni English poet, who published 
between and 1653 his b««<*>tnown piece, 

JS77). Edinbun* 

bookseller, w|io in 15?6 ttprimed the second 

4 


Geneva version of the New Testament (the 
first published in Scotland). See Dobson*s 
History of the Bassendyne Bible (Edin. 1887). 
BASSOMPIERRE, EVancois de, ba-sd-pyer 
(1579-1646), French soldier, born at Harouel, 
Lorraine, was raised to the rank of Marshal 
of France in 1622. He bore an active part in 
the siege of La Rochelle; but was imprisoned 
by Richelieu in the Bastille from 1631 to 1643. 

He was an accomplished courtier, extrava- 
gant in luxury, and exces.sively addicted to 
gallantries. His memoirs, written in the 
Bastille, contain interesting sidelights on his 
sojourn in London as ambassador. 

BASTIAN, (1) Adolf (1826-1905), German 
anthropologist, born at Bremen, studied at 
Berlin, Heidelberg, Prague, Jena, and Wurz- 
burg. and in 1851 sailed to Australia as a 
ship’s doctor, and collected first-hand 
material for his ethnological studies in most 
continents. He stressed the importance of 
the psychological aspects of folk-cultures. 

(2) Henry Charlton (1837-1915), English 
biologist, was born at Truro, Cornwall, , 
educated privately and at University College, 
London, where he became professor of 
Pathological Anatomy (1867), hospital physi- 
cian (1871), and professor of Clinical 
Medicine (1887-95). He championed the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, and 
became one of the founders of British 
neurology through his work on aphasia and 
other speech defects. 

BASTIAT* Fr6d6ric. bast-yah (1801-50), 
political economist, born at Bayonne, 
published works against protection and 
socialism. Sec works by U. dc Nouvion 
(1905), Ronce (1905), and Bidet (1906). 
BASTIDE, Jules, bas-teed (1800-79), French 
radical journalist, minister of foreign affairs 
in 1848, and member of ilic Constituent 
.As.scmbly, was bom in Paris, took part in the 
Paris revolt (1832), was condemned to death, 
escaped, and was later paixloncd. 
BASTIEN-LEP.ACE* Jules, bas-iyhl6-pahzh 
(1848 84), French painter, was born at 
Damvillcrs, Meuse. His pictures arc mostly 
of rustic scenes, but there arc portraits of 
Sarah Bernhardt, the Prince of Wales 
(Edward VH), Ac. See monographs by 
Theurict (trans. 1892) and CariwTight (1894). 
B.AT.A, Toiiws, hoh tya (1876-1932), Czecho- 
slovakian indusiriahsi. He was born at ZUn, 
in Moravia, where, from a small shoemaking 
business, he built up the largest leather 
factory' in Europe, in 1928 producing 75,000 
pairs of .shoes a day. Bata was killed when 
an aircraft struck one of his factory chimneys; 
the company was incorporated in Czecho- 
slovakia’s nalionali/ed industries. 

BATAILLE* FHU Henry, boMahy {nil- 
1922), Ercnch poet and dramatist, bom at 
Mmes. The predominant theme in his 
works arc inner conflicts, as in Maman Colibn 
(1904), U Marcht nupiiaie (1905), Im fierge 
foiir (1910), Ac,, sometimes verging on melo- 
drama. 

BATE, Stanley (1913 - ), English composer 
and pianist, born in Plymomh, where, m 
19.10. he composed, produced, and conducted 
his first opera. After studying under Vaughan 
Williams. Nadia Boulanger, and Hmdemilh, 
Bate first made his mark as a composer for 
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the theatre, but a tour of Australia followed plices were burnt; but she shut up for 
by some years in America drew attention to ufc in her fortress of Csej* Sw 
his works in symphonic and concerto form. Gould 8 Book of Werewolve j (18 65). 

BA'IIlMAN (1) Hrairy Mayo (1887- ), (2) Stephen* Sec under STlwtEN. 

Australian cartoonist, *?orn at Sutton Forest, BATHURST, Bathnrst, 

New South Wales. From 1906 much of his 1st Earl (1684-1775), English Jf^oi^ sUlcsmm^ 


work appeared in Punch and other periodicals. 
He is best known for a scries of humorous 
drawings depicting sitations such as The 
Guardsman Who Dropped His Rifte. Several 
collections of his drawings have been pub- 
lished, and he also wrote The Art of Drawing 
(1926) and Himself (1937). 

(2) Kate Josephine (1842-1917), American 
actress, daughter of Hezekiah Unthicum 
(1812-75) the theatrical manager, born at 
Baltimore, began acting at the age of four and 
after successful tours in America, acted in 
London with Jhlenry Irving in Shakespearean 
plays (1875-77). She married Dr George 
Crowe in 1866. Her sisters, Isabel (1854- 
1934) and Virginia (185.3-1940) were both 
distinguished actresses. The latter married 
Edward Compton. For their children, sec 
Compton and Mackenzie, 

BATES, (1) Henry Walter (1825-92), British 
naturalist and traveller, was born at Leicester, 
With his friend Alfred R. Wallace (q.v.), in 
April 1848 he left to explore the Amazons, 
and remained there till 1859. In 1861 he 
published his distinctive contribution to the 
theory of natural selection in a paper explain- 
ing the phenomena of mimicry. In 1864 he 
became assistant-secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. See Memoir by E. 
Clodd prefixed to fourth cd. of his Naturalist 
on the Amazons (1892). 

(2) Herbert Ernest (1905- ). British 


created baron in 1722, earl 1762, father of (2) 
and friend of Pope, Swift. C>)ngrcve, Prior, 
and Sterne. 

(2) Henry, 2 imI Earl (1714-94), son of (1). 
from 1778 was lord chancellor—* one of the 
weakest, though one of the worthiest that 
ever sat on the Woolsack. His son Henry, 
3rd Earl (1762-1834), was colonial secretary 
(1812-28). 

(3) Henry (1744-1837). Engli^ divine, 
nephew of (I), from 1805 Bishop ol Norwich, 
the ‘ only Liberal bishop * of his day. His t^n 
Benjamin (1784-1809) disappeared mysteri- 
ously between Berlin and Hamburg as he was 
travelling with dispatches from Vienna. 

BAllSTA y ZALOIVAR, Fulgcoclo, bah- 
tees'tah ee sakl-deevuhr (I9(>1- ), Cuban 
dictator, born in Orientc province, rose from 
sergeant-major to colonel in the army coup 
against President Machado (1931 33) and him- 
self became preisident (1940 44). In 1952 he 
emerged from retirement, overthrew Presi- 
dent Prio, po.Mponcd the impcndiiiK elections 
until November 1954, when, with himsdf as 
the sole candidate, he was re-elccicd rresident. 
He ruled as dictator until his overthrow by 
Fidel Castro (q.v.) in January 1959, when he 
found refuge in the Dominican Republic. 
BATMAN, John (lKOO-40), the * Founder of 
Victoria *, bom at Parramatta, in May 1835 
colonized the shores of Port Phillip from 
Tasmania. 


novelist, playwright, and short story writer, BAITENBERG, name of a family of German 


born at llushdcn, Norihants, He began his 
working life as a journalist and was later a 
warehouse clerk. His first play, The Last 
Breads and his first novel, The Two Sisters^ 
appeared in 1926. In his early days he bene- 
fited from the advice of Edward Garnett and 
later came under the influence of Stephen 
Crane, which probably accounts for the 
American flavour of his work. He is one of 
the greatest exponents of the short story form, 
with a gift for the sensitive portrayal of 
character with the maximum economy. His 
essay in literary criticism. The Modern Short 
Storv^ is regarded as a classic. Best-known 
works: fair Stood the Wind for France 
(1944), The Purple Plain (1947), The Jacaranda 
Tree (1949), My Uncle Silas 
BATESON, Wmtaoi (1861-1926), English 
biologist, bom at Whitby, Yorkshire, was 
educated at Rugby and Oxbridge, where he 
became professor of Biology in 1908, In 
1912 he transferred to the Royal Institution 
and was president of the Briitsb Assoctatton 
in 1914* His Meru^Ps Principles of HeretUiy 
(1902) and Problems of Genetics (1913) maw 
MeodePs work better understood and 
recognized. 

BATHORl, name of 
Transylvanian origin: 

(1) Ellisabeth, niece of (2) and wife of the 


origin, derived from the title of countess of 
Battcnberg conferred in 1851 on the Polish 
countess Julia Iheresa too liauke (1825-95). 
the mor^natic wife of Prince Alexander of 
Hesae* Their children included; 

(!) Prince Alexander of (1857-93), was 
chosen prince of Bulgaria in 1879, proclatmt^ 
the union of Eastern Kumclia with Bulgaria 
(1885) without oonsutung Russia, and thereby 
also provoked the jealousy of the Serbians, 
whom he defeated in a fonoighi's campaign* 
But in August 1886 partisans of Russia over- 
powered him in his palace at SoRa, forced 
mm to abdicate, and carried him off to Rtni, 
in Russian territory. Set free m a few days* 
he returned: but after a ftitilc attempt to 
conciliate the tsar, he abdicated finally n^t 
month, and as C^nt Hartenau rettred to 
Darmstadt. See Life (tram* 1955) by CoitL 

(2) Prince Hairy of (1858-96), m 1885 
married the Princess Beatrice (1857*1944). 
youngest dau|bter of Queen Vktorta, and 
died at sea of fever caught in the AahasiU 
Mmi^atgn* See D. DuC T%e Shy Princess 

(3) Prince Looii Aleaiuider of* See 


Hungarian Count Nkdasdy, was discovered 
in 1610 to have murdeted 6S0 young girU, 
that she might renew her own youth by 
bathing in their warm Mood. Her aecom^ 


a Poliih family of BATTHVANYl*,iNi/->»if'yw.OMorilwoMe(t 
and most powerful of the nobit famdies of 
Hmigafy: '' 

(t) OwtaO’, Comt (iU>7~S4). dmd as exila 
in nuria, faaving i^anti in m Hmiguiaa 
iiwiiTMtkm of tM9. . 

(21 Lank. Cmmi wa, (twt by 
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martial law for hts part in that same insur- 
rection. His estates were confiscated» but 
were restored to his family in 1867; and in 
1870 hts body was removed and interred 
anew with great solemnity. 

BATUTA. Sec IBN Batuta. 

BATYUSHKOV, Konstantin Nikolaievitdi, 
batyoosh'ko/(l787'-]H55), Russian poet, was 
born at Vologda. He served in the Napole- 
onic warSt but became insane in 1821 and 
was confined in an asylum for the remaining 
34 years of his life. Profoundly inOuenced 
by French and Italian writers, his work was 
much admired by Pushkin. His most 
important work was T/te Death of Tasso. 
BAUOELAIKE, Charles Pierre, bo-d^-Utyr 
(1821-67), French symbolist poet, born in 
Paris, spent an unhappy childhood quarrel* 
ling with his soldier-diplomat step-father. 
Colonel Aupick, was educated at Lyons and 
in Paris and was packed off on a voyage to 
India* But he stopped otf at Mauritius, 
where Jeanne Duval, a half-caste, became his 
mistress and inspiration. On his return to 
Paris in 1 843 he spent much of his time in the 
studios of Delacroix, Manet, and Daumier, 
and wrote art criticisms, Le Salon de 1845 and 
Le Salon de 1846. He sided with the revolu- 
tionaries in 184$, although he was by nature 
aristocratic and catholic. H is masterpiece is a 
coUection of poems, Les Fleurs du mol (1 857), 
f^or which author, printer, and publisher were 
prosecuted for impropriety in 1 864, but which 
earned the praise of critics and was to exert 
an mfiuence far into t he 20ih centuiv. Later 
works include Les Faradls artifciels (1860) and 
Fetits Formes en prose (1869). He was 
greatly attracted by de Quincey and Edgar 
Allan Poe, whose works he translated (1856- 
1865)* Baudelaire substituted self-anal^s 
for the * attitudiniaiiig " of the Romantics. 
His was the dilemma of a religious nature 
without religious beliefs, a continued search 
for the good and the significant with which 
every flower, cve^ smell, every colour, every 
part of life was imbued, Hts Satanism, bis 
pre-occupation with the macabre, the per- 
verted, and the horrid was an essential feature 
of this search. The school of * Decadents \ 
unlike the modem existentialists, spotlighted 
(he * Satanism ' and ignored the reason for it. 
Having written a critical work on his literary 
associates Balaac, Gautier, and de Nerval, 
published posthumously in 1880, Baudelaire 
look to dnnk and opium, was struck down 
with paralysis and poverty, and after two 
years in Brussels (1864-66) he died in Paris. 
See wo£t by E. Raynaud (1922), A. 
ITiibaudet, intirieurs (1924). F. Veliry (1924), 
F. Forch6 (1943), J. P. Sartre (1946), TurneU 
(1953), and E. Siarkic (1957), 

BAUDOUtN U f^dwF (1930- h king of 
the Belgians, elder son of Leopold 111 and his 
first wMc, Qt^en Astrid. He succeeded to 
the throne in July 1951 on the abdication of 
hts father over the controversy of the latter's 
conduct during World War U. 

BAUDBY, Fnul Jacqties AJtin^, fid-diwe (1828- 
1886), Flench painter, was bom at La Rc^- 
Sttr-Yonhndatudicdat L’Ecolades Beaux-Aru, 
Faris, end in lialy. He exhibited five pamt- 
tnfi in theSi^ in 1857, including, 

4t Vestal pfjkY/ji but is c^kfly known for the 


thirty large panels, illustrative of music and 
dancing, executed with great skill and imagi- 
native power, with which he decorated the 
foyer of the Paris Opera (1866-76). He was 
also responsible for the frescoes in the Cour 
de Cassation at the Paris Law Courts and 
ceilings at Chantilly. 

BAUER, (1) Caroline, bow'er (1807-78), 
German actress, bom at Heidelberg, in 1829 
she married Prince Leopold, afterwards king 
of the Belgians. Their morganatic union was 
as brief as it was unhappy; in 1831 she 
returned to the stage, which she quitted only 
in 1844, on her marriage to a Polish count. 
See her Memoirs (irans. 1884). 

(2) Georg. See Agricola. 

BAUM, Vicki, bowrn (1896- 1%0), Austrian 
novelist, bom in Vienna, wrote Grand Hotel 
(1930), Helene, Grand Opera (1942), Ac., 
short-rtones, and plays. 

BAUME, Antoine, bo- may* (1728-1804), 
French chemist, bom at Seniis, invented the 
hydrometer named after him and many dyeing 
processes. 

BAUMEISTER. Willi, bow'mls-ter (ISS^ 
1955), German painter, born at Stuttgart. 
For some years he was a professor at the 
Frankfurt School of An, but the Hitler regime 
prohibited him from teaching and he turned 
to scientific research on colour and to pre- 
historic archaeology. These interests are 
reflected in his work (cf. African Histories, a 
series of paintings depicting strange organic 
forms, dun-coloured on white background). 
His series of paintings, from the Mauerbilder 
murals, through Fainter with his Falette to 
the Montaru and Monturi c-xperiments, show 
wide variety of theme and styte and continu- 
ously novel treatment. See monograph by 
W, Cirohmann (1952). 

BAUMGARTEN, Alexander Gottlieb, bowm* 
gar-tin (1714-62), Gemian aesthetic philo- 
sopher, a dear and acute thinker of the 
school of Wolff, was bom in Berlin, and in 
1740 became professor of Philosophy at 
Frankfurt - on - the - Oder. His Aesthetica 

(1750-58) influenced Kant, and the Meta- 
physica (1739) is a systematic rendering of 
Wolflf's rationalistic philosophy. Sec Lim by 
G. F. Meier (1763), and studies by J. Schmidt 
(Halle 1874) and H. G. Peters (1934). 

BAUK, Ferdiitaiid Christian, bowr (1792-1860), 
German theologian and New Testament 
critic, was bom at Schmiden, near Stuttgart, 
and held the Tubingen chair of Theology 
from 1826. He founded the * Tubingen 
School ' of theology, the first to use strict 
historical research methods in the study of 
early Christianity, See studies by R. Ma^y 
(1863) and A, Schweiiaer (1912). 

BAX, (I) Sir Arnold Edward Trevor (1883- 
1953), English composer, was bom in 
Lonoon ana studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music. A visit to Russia in 1910 directly 
inspired such piano pieces as * Gopak ’ (19 1 1) 
and *ln a Vodka Shop* (1915),, but much 
more influential on Bax was the Celtic 
revival. Hts love and admiration for all 
things Celtic was expressed early in Irish 
short stories, which he wrote under the name 
of Bermot O’Byme. and musically in 
orchestral pieces (191^13), in matn^ songs 
set to the words of revival in tim choral 
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St Patrick's Breastplate (1923-24), and in An 
Irish Elegy (1917), for English horn, harp and 
strings. Between 1921 and 1939 Bax, a 
self-styled * brazen romantic ’ , wrote his 
seven symphonies, expressing moods from 
bitterness to serenity; in 1921 his Mater ora 
Filium assured his place in the great English 
choral tradition; and his vast output in most 
other fields — tone-poems such as In the Faery 
Hills (1909) and Tmtagel (1917), chamber 
music, piano solos and concertos — attests to 
the validity of his appointment in 1942 as 
Master of the King’s (from 1952 Queen’s) 
Musick. He was knighted in 1937, and died 
in Cork in 1953. See his autobiography. 
Farewell my Youth (1943). His brother 
Clifford (1886- ) is a playwright and 

author. 

(2) Ernest Belfort (1854-1926J, a founder of 
English Socialism, born in Leamington, a 
barrister, he founded with William Morris the 
Socialist League and wrote much on Social- 
ism, history, and philosophy. Sec Life by R- 
Arch (1927). 

BAXTER, (1) George (1804-67). English 
engraver and print-maker, bom in Lewes, 
son of (3). developed a method of printing 
in oil-colours, using copper or steel plates 
for his outlines, with neutral tones on the 
same plate obtained by aquatint or stipple. 
His process, patented in 1835, required a 
combination of between ten and twenty wood 
and metal blocks for each reproduction. 

(2) Gregory Paul (1876- ), American 

chemist, was born at Somerville, Mass. A 
professor at Harvard, he helped to dciemiinc 
the atomic weight of lead. 

(3) John (1781-1858), English printer, was 
born in Surrey, settled in Lewes and published 
the illustrated * Baxter’s Bible * and the first 
book of cricket rules. 


(4) Richard (1615- 91), English Noncon- 
formist divine, was born at Rowton, Shrop- 
shire. His education was irregular, but he 
acquired immense knowledge by private 
study. In 1638 he was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Worcester. Originally, like his 
family and friends, a Conformist, he found 
himself led to adopt some of the Noncon- 
formist views. In 1642. on the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he retired to Coventry, and 
ministered for two years to its garrison and 
inhabitants. His sympathies were almost 
wholly with the Puritans, and after Naseby he 
acted as army chaplain, and was present at 
the sieges of Bridgwater, Bristol, Exeter, and 
relumed to Kidderminster 
(1647), but his uncertain health caused him 
to retire to Rouse-Lcnch, Worcestershire, 
where he wrote the first part of The Saints* 
Everlasting Rest (1650). At the Restoration 
he was appointed a royal chaplain, and took 
part m the Savoy Conference, 
though he was, he did not object 
to a modified form of Episcopacy. In 1662 
IP of Umformitv drove him out of the 
Tciired to Acton. 
Miodlcs«. The Act of Indulgence in 1672 
praitted him to return to London, where he 
oiyma his between preaching and 
witing. But m 1^5 he was brought, for 
bis famphrasc of the New 
ffreys, who treated 


him m the most brutal manner, calling him a 
dog, and swearing it would be no more than 
justice to whip such a villain through the oUy. 
Condemned to pay 500 marks, and to be 
imprisoned till the fine was paid, he lay in 
King’s Bench Prison for nearly eighteen 
months. Sec his autobiographical Reliquiae 
Baxterianae (1696), Life by Powickc (1924), 
and .study by Ladcll (1929). 

BAY ARD,6J'ar^, American family of Democrat 
politicians; 

(1) James Asheton (1767-1815), father of 
(2) and (3), a lawyer, was elected to congress 
in 1796, a conspicuous member of the 
Federal party. He was in the Senate from 
1804 to 1813, opposed the war of 1812. and 
was one of the negotiators of the treaty which 
followed. 

(2) James Asheton (1799-1880). son of (I), 
also a distinguished Democratic senator. 

(3) Richard Henry (1796-1868), son of (1), 
was long a senator, and represented the United 
States m Belgium. 

(4) Fbomas Francis (1828-98), son of (2), 
qualified for the bar. and entering the senate 
(1869), acted with the Democrats. He was 
proposed for the presidency in I^HO and 
1884, and, secretary of state 18S5 K9, was in 
1893-97 ambassador to Great Britain. 
Oxford nradc him :t D.C.L, in 1896. 

BAYARD, Pierre dii I'errail, Chevalier dc, 
bah-yahr {,\Ali\-\52A), ‘the knight without 
fear and without reproach was born at the 
Chateau Bayard, near Grenoble. Accom- 
panying Charles Vlll to iiuiy in 1494-95. he 
won his spurs at the battle of Fornovo, where 
he captured a standard. Early in Louis XIFs 
rcian, in a battle near Milan, he followed the 
defeated forces with such impciuositv ttiai he 
entered the city with them, and was made a 
prisoner, but the Duke Ludovico Sforza 
released him without ransom. At Barlctta, in 
1502, Bayard and ten oi)ier Frenvh Knights 
fought an equal number of Spaniards; and 
although seven Frenchmen were thrown in 
Ute fim charge, the result, chiefly through 
Bayard’s bravery, after a six hours' combat, 
was declared equal. He fought bravely m 
Spain, and against the Genoese and Venetians. 
In 1515 Bayard was sent into Dauphme to 
make a >say for the army over the Alps and 
through Piedmont; in this expedition ho 
PfospcT Colonna prisoner. Next, at 
Mangnano. he gained a victory for Francis I, 
who, in consequence, submitted to receive the 
honour of knighthood from Bayard. When 
Charles V invadeti Champagne with a large 
army. Bayard defended M<&i£*rcs. He was 
“'P ^ from an arquebus 
white defending the passage of the Sesia^ and 
died facing the fbc, reciting the Mimere, 
Hii* body was sent home and buried in the 
Mmonties church near Orenobk. The best 

lEiii'i. ^ < * 5 ** 9 »««• 

Sfwllabarger (1929). 

2avm**\** See BAjAjicrr. 

“^..S^J**** F*' <«57M62S>. Ocrm«n 
*>on» at Rhain, in Bavaria. 
aM dint an advocate at Auinbutg. Hi* 
yrMmitrUi (IW3) depicti the poaitlOttt of 
I addition to tiioit givanby lycho 
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Brahe <q^v.). His designations by the letters officers, and 173,000 men became prisoners 
of the Greek alphabet in preference to the of war. For this, in 1873, he was court- 


Arabic proper names is still used for the 
brighter stars. 

BAYLE, Pierre (1647-1706), French philo- 
sopher and critic, was bom at Carlat, near 
Foix, in Languedoc. Although a Protestant 
pastor’s son, he studied philosophy under the 
Jesuits at Toulouse, and for a year and a half 
turned Catholic. To escape censure, he went 
to Geneva, where he studied the philosophy of 
Descartes. After a few years he returned to 
France, and in 1675 was elected to the chair of 
Philosophy at Sedan, in 1681 at Rotterdam. 
In 1684 he started Nouvelles de ta ripuhliqae 
des lettres, one of the most successful 
attempts at a popular journal of literary 
criticism. 7710 revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes led Bayle to write a strong defence of 
toleration; but accusations brought forward 
by the theologian Juricu, who regarded Ba>le 
as an agent of France and the enemy of 
Protestantism, led to his dismissal in 1693. 
Bavic now' devoted his leisure to the Diction- 
noire historique et critique (Rotterdam 16%). 
In it he discussed the great speculative themes 
and the literature of his day in a detached and 
comprehensive manner, bringing out the con- 
troversies on every side, particularly against 
orthodoxy. His detachment was the basis of 
his scepticism, which exercised an immense 
influence over thv literature and philosophy of 
the comin". acc of enlightenment . His touch- 
stone is the Cartesian principle of ‘ clear and 
distinct ideas 1 he article on ’ Zeno ’ in his 
dictionary examines masterfully the concepts 
of space and time. His claim that morality is 
independent of religion caused him to be 
persecuted to the end of his life. Sec Lives 
and studies by A. Ca/cs (I905j, J. Devolve 
(1906), and L. Lacostc ( 1929). 

BAYLLS, IJliiin M«r> (1874-1937), English 
theatrical rnanag^a, born in London, the 
daughter of musicians, in 1890 the family 
emigrated to South Africa, where she became 
a music-icachcr in Johannesburg. Returning 
to England in 1898. she hcl^d with the 
management of the Royal Victoria Hall 
(afterwards the Old Vic), becoming manager 
in 1912; under her the theatre became a joint 
home of Shakespeare and opera. In 1 93 1 she 
acquired Sadler’s Wells Theatre for the 
exclusive presentation of opera and ballet. 
She was made a Companion of Honour in 
1929. Hcc The M ork of !Mton /iuy/i.v cd. F. G. 
Harcoun Williams (1938). and the biography 
by RuHsell and Svbil Thorndike (1938), 
BAYLY, Ibomas Haynes (1797-1839), English 
song-w liter, was born at Bath, and was 
trained for the church but wrote * I’d be a 
Butterfly ’ She w ore a Wreath of Roses % 
’Oh, no, we never mention her’, ’The 
Soldier’s Tear \ and other songs, verse, talc* 
and plays instead. See A, Lang’s in 

Little (1891). 

BAYREUTH, Margravine of. Sec Ansfac h. 
BA/.AINE* ho-ien, ( I ) Francis AeWlle (1 8 M *' 
1888), marshal of France, twrn at Versailles. 
Entering the armv in 183 L he served in 
Algeria. Spain, the Crimea, the Italian 
campaign of I8S9, and the French expedition 
to Mexico <tH62L but surrendered at Metz 
(October ISW, and 3 marahais* over 6000 


martialled, and sentenced to degradation and 
death, a sentence commuted to 20 years’ 
imprisonment. But in 1874 he escaped from 
the fortress on the lie Ste Marguerite, near 
Cannes, and he died at Madrid. 

(2) Jean Ren6 (1904- ), French painter, 

born in Paris. His style has developed 
through cubism to abstract art, and he has 
produced a number of very successful 
tapestry designs. 

BAZALGETTE, Sir Joseph William, baz'H-Jet 
(1819 -90), the engineer of London’s drainage 
system and the Thames embankments, was 
knighted in 1874. 

HAZARD, Saint- Amand, ba-zahr' (1791- 
1832), French Socialist bom at Paris, in 1820 
founded an association of French Carbonari, 
and in 182.^ attached himself to the school 
of Saint-Simon, he and Enfantin becoming 
its ' Peres Supremes *. 

BAZIN, Ren6,-r/ '( 1 853-1932), French novelist, 
born at Angers, depicted with charm and 
colour the life of peasant folk in the various 
French provinces, and in some of his novels, 
such as Ijzs Oherlc (1901), dealt with the 
social problems of his lime. He became an 
Academician in 1904. 

BEACH. Sec Lc Caron 
BEACONSFIELD, Earl of. See Disraeli, 
Benjamin. 

BE.ALE, tl) Dorothea (1831-1906), English 
pioneer of women’s education, was bom in 
London, and from 1858 was principal of 
Cheltenham Ladies* College. An advocate of 
higher education for women, she sponsored 
St Hilda's Hall, Oxford, in 1894 and later 
became a sulTragctle. See Lives bv E. Raikes 
(1908) and E. H. Shillito (1920): also J. 
Kamm. How Different from L''<f(l958). 

(2) Lionel Smith (1828-1906). English 
physiologist, born in London, a professor of 
King’s College, London (1853-96), he dis- 
covered ' Beale’s cells ’. 

BE.ARD, George Miller (1839-83). an Ameri- 
can neurologLst. born at Monivillc, Conn., 
distinguished for his work in neurasthenia 
and mental illness. 

BEARDSLEY, Autirey (1872-98), English 
illustrator, bom at Brighton, was in an 
architect’s and fire-insurance offices, but 
became famous by his fantastic posters and 
illustrations for Morte d' Arthur^ Wilde’s 
Salome^ Hope of the' Lock, Mile de Maupin, 
yolpone, as well as for the Yellow Book 
magarine (1894 If.) and his own Book of Fifty 
Drawinvts, mostly executed in black and white, 
in a highly indiv iduali.siic asymmetrical style. 
With Wilde (q.v.) he is regarded as leader of 
the ’Decadents’ of the 1890s. He died of 
consumption at Mentone, having embraced 
the Catholic faith. See studies by MariUicr 
(1900) and Ross (1909), and Life by A. 
Svmons (1949), 

BFUTON, or Bethone, (1) David (1494-1546), 
Scottish statesman and prelate, nephew of 
(2), was bom at Balfour, Fife, and educated 
at the universities of St Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Paris. He was at the French court 
(1519) as Scottish ’ resident ’ and twice later 
as ambassador to negotiate James V’s 
marriages. He was given French rights of 
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citizenship and appointed Bishop of Mirepoix 
by Francis 1 (1537). In 1525 he took his seat 
in the Scots Parliament as abbot of Arbroam 
and was appointed Privy Seal. On the death 
of (2) in 1539, he succeeded him as Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, and soon began 
persecuting the Protestants, obtaining from 
the pope the appointment of legatus a latere 
in Scotland. On James's death, after the 
disastrous rout at Solway Moss (1542). 
Beaton produced a forged will, appointing 
himself and three others regents of the king- 
dom during the minority of the infant Qtieen 
Mary. The nobility, however, elected the 
Protestant Far! of Arran regent. Beaton was 
arrested, but soon regained favour with the 
regent and as chancellor (1543) induced the 
latter to follow a pro-Frcnch policy and 
publicly to abjure Protestantism. In 1546 he 
had George Wishart (q.v.) burnt at St 
Andrews, and witnessed his sufferings from a 
window. Three months later he was himself 
assassinated by a band of conspirators in his 
castle of St Andrews, May 29. His mistress, 
Marion Ogilvy, had borne him at least two 
sons and one daughter— the last married an 
Earl of Crawford. Sec Life by Professor 
Hcrkless (1891), 

(2) Jame.s (14707-1539), uncle of (1). took 
his M.A. at St Andrews in 1493, and rose 
rapidly to be Archbishop of Glasgow (1509), 
and of St Andrews (1522). One of the 
regents during James V*s minority, he upheld 
the Hamilton against the Douglas faction; 
and in 1526 he had ‘ to keep sheep in Bal- 
grumo ’, whilst the Douglases plundered his 
castle. He was soon, however, reinstated in 
his see, and figured as a zealous supporter of 
France, and an opponent of the Reformation, 
Patrick Hamilton and three other Protestants 
being burnt during Beaton’s primacy. 

(3) James (1517-1603), nephew of (1), an 
archbishop of Glasgow from 1552 until ihc 
death of the queen-regent, Mary of Ixjrrainc, 
when he withdrew to Paris as Scottish 
ambassador. 

BEATRICE, Prineess. See BATTBNBtiiiG. 

BE.\TnE, James (1735-1803), Scottish poet 
and essayist, was bom at Laurencekirk, 
studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
after some years as a schoolmaster became in 
1760 professor of Moral Philosophy there. 


battle-cruisers near the Dogger Bank, sinking 
the Blacker. At the battle of Jutland (May 31 , 
1916) he fought the hardest action of the war, 
losing two of his ships, but badly mauling hts 
opponents. He succeeded Lord Jellicoc as 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Fleet in 
1916 and as first sea lord in 1919, when he 
w^as created an earl and awarded the O.M. 
He was a skilled tactician and a great leader. 
See Life by Chalmers (1951). 

BEAUCHAMP, Mary. See Axnim (I), 

BEAUCLERK, Topiiara, bd'klahr (1739-80), 
English dandy, descendant of Charles II and 
Nell Gwynn, only son of Lord Sydney 
Bcauclcrk. and the friend of Samuel Johnson. 
In 1 768, two days after her divorce from Lord 
Bolingbroke, he married Duma (17^-1808), 
daughter of the 2nd Duke of Marlborough, 
and an artist of some ability, still known 
through Barlolozzi’s engravings. See Birk- 
bcck Hill’s Dr Johnson, his Friends and Critics 
(1878). 

BEAUFORT, bd'fort, name of an English 
family descended from John of Gaunt (q.vj 
and Katharine Swynford: 

(1) Henry (1377-1447), English cardinal, 
natural son of the above who were married in 
1396 and their children legitimized next year 
by Richard II. studied at Oxford and at 
Ajx-Ia-ChapelSc; was consecrated Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1398; in 1405 succeeded Wdham 
of Wykeham in the see of Winchester; thrice 
filled* the office of chancellor; and at the 
Council of Con.stajKC (1417) voted for the 
election of Pope Martin V, by w hom in 1426 
he was made a cardinal. He strongly opposed 
Henry V’s proposition to levy a new impost 
on tne clergy for the war against France; 
but he lent the king (1416 >21 1, out of his 
owm private purse, £2^,000— a sum which 
justifies the belief that he was ilic wealthiest 
subject in England. In 142? the pope sent 
him as legate into Germany, to organi/e a 
crusade against the Hussites. This under- 
taking failed; and tlte cardinal fell from papal 
Icasare. In 1431 he conducted the young 
mg, Henry VI, to Paris, to be crowned as 
king of France and England. He di^ at 
Winchester. 

<2) Jane. See Jam^s 1 or Scotland. 

(3) Margaret (1443-1509), daughter of 
John, ht Duke of Sommei, marrid in 1455 


His overrated Essay on Truth (1770) attacked 
Hume, but he is chiefiy remembered for his 
poem. The Minstrel (1771-74), a forerunner 
of romanticism. See Lives by Forbes (1904) 
and Mackie (1908), study by E. A. Aldrich 
(1931), and his London Diary (ed. R. S. 
Walker 1946) 

BEATTY, Dmdd Beatty, 1st Earl (1871-1936), 
British admiral, was bom at Nantwich, 
Cheshire, entered the navy and served in the 
Sudan (1896-98) and was promoted to com- 
mander and awarded the D.S.O. As com- 
mander of a battleship he took part in the 
China War (1900) and was promoted to 
captain, for his leadership in shore operatiom, 
at the early age of 38. In 1912 he was 
appointed to command the Ist Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, At the outbreak of World War I 
he steamed into Heligoland Bight, and 
destroyed three German cruisers. In January 
1915 he encountered and pursued Ocarman 


Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond. The 
Lancastrian claim to the English crown was 
transferred to her with the extinction of the 
direct line and it was in the right of his 
mother that her son, Henry VH (q.v,), 
ascended the throne in 1485. She married 
twice more, Henry Stafford and the Earl of 
Derby. She was a benefactor of Oxford and 
C^bridge. See Life by Booth {192SL ind 
H. Durant, The Somerset Sequence (Wi% 
BEAUFORT, EMU of, « ti^ confmed in 
1682 on Henry Somerset, the ton of the 
Marquis of Worcester (q.yj. The succeeding 
carls were courtiers In Tudor and Stuart 
Umei, but Henry, the Tib Dttke (1792-1853), 
and hu son Henry, ihc 8tli Duke (1824-1899), 
were famous sporUmen, the latter an editor 
m Badminton Library, Badminton House in 
Glottoestershtre being the family 
The s«<^d ^ of the.Jafit-named, tmi 
liewy (1849-1932), was 4%ttg^ 
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H. Durant, The Somerset Sequence (1951) and 
also Lord Raolan. 

BEAUFORT, Sir Francis (1774-1857), British 
admiral and hydrographcr, born at Navan, 
Co. Meath, son of a clergyman. Entering the 
navy in 1 787, he saw active service, including 
the retreat of Cornwallis (1795), and was 
severely wounded near Malaga. After a 
period working on shore telegraphs in 
Ireland he held three commands, and was 
dangerously wounded while surveying the 
coast of Asia Minor and suppressing piracy. 
From 1829 to 1855 he was hydrographer to 
the navy, devising the Beaufort scale of 
wind-force and a tabulated system of weather 
registration. 

BEAUHARNAIS, bS-ahr-nay, ancient French 
family, of which the important members are: 

(1) Alexandre, Viemnte de (1760-94), 
French army oflicer, was bom in Martinique, 
served in the American war of independence, 
and in 1789 eagerly embraced the French 
Revolution. He was made secretary of the 
National Assembly, but was guillotined 
July 23, 1794. In 1779 he had mamed 
Josephine (q.v.), afterwards wife of Napoleon, 
and his daughter Hortense in 1802 married 
Napoleon's brother Louis; Bcauhamais was 
thus the grandfather of Napoleon III. 

(2) £ti|^ (1781-1824), son of (1), French 

general, after his mother's marriage (1796) 
with Napoleon, axcompaniod him to Italy 
and Egypt, lie rapidly rose to the highest 
military rank; and in 1805 was made a 
prince of France and viceroy of Italy. In 
1806 he married the Princess Amelia Augusta 
of Bavaria (1788-1851), and in 1807 was 
created Prince of Venice, and declared by 
Napoleon his adopted son, and heir of the 
kingdom of Italy. Wise, honourable, and 
virtuous, he showed great military talent in 
the Italian campaigns, in the wars against 
Austria, and in ihv retreat from Moscow, 
He ori^tzed Uie defence of his kingdom 
until I%ft|K>ieon*$ abdication in 1814. He 
then settled in Bavaria and w*as created Duke 
of Leuchtenherg. Sec Lives by Aubriet 
(1825), Baudoncourt (1827), Miss Montagu 
<1913), and his Kf ^moires et Correi^pondance 
by Du Casae (1858-60).- His second son 
Max Napoleon ( 1817-52), who 

in 1 835 succeeded his elder brother a$ Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, married a daughter of the 
Emperor bucholas of Russia; and his 
descendants bear the name of Romanovski, 
and ranked among the members of the 
Rus.sfan imperial fhmily. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, IHerft Augustin Caron de, 
bi^mahr^shay (1732-99), French playwright, 
next to Molito the greatest French comic 
drinUMiti^ the son of a Paris watchmaker 
nanM Caron, was bom on January 24. 
Brought op in his father's trade, he invented, 
at twenty-one, a new escapement which was 
pirated by a rival. The afifair brought him 
to notice at court, where his handsome figure 
*»nd hne addrets quickly procured him 
advancement. He was engagira lo teach 
harp to Louis XV^s daugntcis, and in IJSS 
the wealthy widow of a court official mamed 
him, whereupon he aisumed the title by which 
wm known thenceforward. Duvemey, a 
rich Ittnkair^f Wped him to some 


speculations which realized a handsome 
fortune, largely increased in 1768 by another 
prudent marriage with a wealthy widow. 
His first plays, Euginie (1767) and Les Deux 
Amis (1770), scorch only a moderate success. 
The death of Duverney in 1770 involved him 
in a long lawsuit with his heir, C^unt Lab* 
lache, in the course of which he became the 
idol of the people, as the supposed champion 
of popular rights against the corrupt tribunals 
of the old regime. Beaumarchais appealed 
to the public by publishing his famous 
M^moires du Sieur Beaumarchais par lui-mSme 
(1774-78; new cd, by Saintc-Beuve, 1873), a 
work which united the bitterest satire with 
the sharpest logic, and gained for him a 
reputation that made even Voltaire uneasy. 
The same brilliant satire burns in his two 
famous comedies, Le Barbier de Seville (1775) 
and La Folle Journde, ou le manage de Figaro 
(1784). The latter had a most unprecedented 
success; and both arc still popular plays in 
France, but in England are chiefly known 
through Mozart’s and Rossini's adaptation|. 
The Revolution cost Beaumarchais his vast 
fortune, and, suspected of an attempt to sell 
arms to the ^migr^s, he had even to take 
refuge in Holland and England (1793). 
StODe-deaf in his last years, he died in Paris 
of apoplexy. May 19. See Lives and mono- 
graphs by Loro^nie (4th ed. 1880), Paul 
Lindau (Berl. 1875), Lintilhac (1887), and 
P. Frischaucr (1936). 

BEAUMONT, Fr. bd-md^ Eng. hd'montt (1) 
Eon de. Sec Eon ni Bf Ai’MONT. 

(2) Francis fr. 1584 1616), English Eliza- 
bethan dramatist associated with John 
Fletcher (q.v.). was born, the third son of 
Francis B^umont. a judge of the common 
pleas, at Gracedieu, Leicestershire, was 
educated at Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke 
College), Oxford, and entered the Inner 
Temple in 1600. He soon became an intimate 
friend of Ben Jonson and the other men of 
genius who met at the Mermaid Tavern, 
among them John Fletcher. With the latter, 
Beaumont was to be associated doscly until 
he married Ursula Isley (1613). They are 
said to have shared everything in common, 
work, lodgings, and even clothes. Their 
dramatic works, compiled in 1 647, contained 
35 pieces; another folio, published in 1679, 
52 works. Modern research hnd.s Beaumont's 
hand in only about 10 plays, which include, 
however, the masterpieces. Fletcher’s \xrsc 
seldom runs beyond the end of a line, and 
rhyme and prose are avoided, Beaumont, 
however, used all three devices, Fletcher 
also makes more freouent use of the feminine 
ending than any other contemporary poet. 
The IVoman-Hater (1607) is attributed to 
him, and he had the major share in The 
knighs of the Burning Pestte, a burlesque on 
the London militia in (he Cervantes vein. 
Phihster^ The Maid's Tragedy (1610) and A 
Kbfig and no King (16U) established their 
joint popularity. Other works tnclude The 
Scarnfid Lady, Cupid's Hevenge, and The 
Masque of the Inner Tempie, which was written 
in honour of the marriage of the elector 
palatinate and the princess Elizabeth (1613). 
Bi^timont was buried in Westmtnsier Abbey, 
See studies by G, C Macaulay (US3). 
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E. H. C. Oliphant (1927), B. Maxwell (1939), 
and Appleton (1956). ^ 

(3) Sir George Howland (1753-1827), 
English landscape-painter and art-patron, 
was born at Stonehall, Dunmow, Essex, and 
studied at Eton and New College, Oxford. 
He was an intimate friend of Reynolds; at 
his Leicestershire seat, Coleorton, entertained 
Wordsworth, Scott, Rogers, Byron, Wilkie, 
Hayden, &c.; and presented his valuable 
collection of pictures to the National Gallery. 
Sec Knight’s Memorial of Coieorron (1887). 

(4) Jean Baptiste £lic de (1798-1874), 
French geologist, bom at Canon, Calvados, 
assisted in making a great geological map of 
France (1840). 

(5) Sir John (1582-1627), English poet, was 
the elder brother of (2). His Bosworih 
Field, in which the heroic couplet makes its 
first appearance in English poetry, and sacred 
poems (1629) have been edited by Dr 
Grosart (1869). 

(6) Joseph (1616-99), English poet, born at 
Hadieigh, Suffolk, from 1663 was master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. His Psyche {164K). 
is longer than the Faerie Queene. 

(7) William (1796-1853), American doctor, 
whose w'ork on Digestion (1833) was based 
on experiments with a young Canadian, 
Alexis St Martin, suffering from a gun-shot 
wound, which had left a permanent opening 
in his stomach, which Beaumont had treated. 
See Life by J. S. Myer (1939), and study by 
G. Rosen (1942). 

BEAL'NE, Floriniond de. hon (1601-52), 
French mathematician and friend of Descar- 
tes. was born at Blois. His work anticipated 
the integral calculus. 

BEAUREGARD. Pierre Gustave Toutant, 
bd-r^-gahr (1818-93), American Confederate 
general, was bom near New Orleans, padu- 
ated at West Point in 1838, served with 
distinction in the Mexican war, and was 
appointed by the Confederate government to 
the command at Charleston, S.C.. where. 


Front early in World War I and wrote 
Canada in Flanders (1917). When Lloyd 
George became premier, he was made 
minister of information, and a baronet. 
In 1919 he plunged into journalism and took 
Fleet Street by storm by taking over the 
Daily Express^ which he made into the most 
widely read daily newspaper in the world. 
He founded the Sunday Express (1921) and 
bought over the Evening Standard (1929). 
The * Bcaverbrook press * fully expressed the 
ebullient, relentless, and mission-laden per- 
sonality of Its ow'ner. Always shrewd, if 
often verging on the sensational, it talked 
with and never down to its reading public. 
From 1929 its mission was Empire Free 
Trade. In World War II Churchill succc.ss- 
fullv harnessed Bcaverbrook 's dynamic 
adrninistrativc powers to the production of 
much-needed aircraft. Bcaverbrook was 
made minisicr of supply (1941-42), lord 
privy seal, and lend-lease administrator in 
the U.S.A. He became chancellor of the 
university of New Brunswick in 1947. His 
rise to wealth and power was one of the 
success-stones of (he lime, but he failed to 
realize the political aim to which all hts 
efforts had been directed. Sec his Politicians 
and the Har (1928-32), Men and Power (new 
ed. 1956), the severe portrait of him bv 
Graham Sutherland in the Tate Gallery, and 
Life by T. Driberg (1956). 

BEBEL, Ff^inand August, bay bei (1840- 
1913), German Socialist, born at Cologne, 
became a master turner, and rose by 1871 
to be a leader of the German Social Democrat 
movement and its chief spokesman in the 
Reichstag. Imprisonment more than once 
added to his popularity. He wrote much on 
socialism, on the Peasants’ War, on the 
status of women, and an autobiography 
(trans. 1912). 

BECCARI A. Cestire, Marcbe^e de, ea 

(1735 or 1738-94). Italian poUttcal and 
philanthropic writer, horn at Milan, ill I7(»4 


April 12, 1861, he commenced the war by the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter. He was 
virtually in command at the first battle of 
Bull Run, July 21, 1861; and, sent to the 
west in the spring of 1862 as second to 
General A. $. Johnston, he succeeded to the 
command when the latter was killed In the 
first day’s battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg 
Landing. Defeated on the second day’s 
fighting, he retreated to Corinth, Miss., where 
he reorganized his division; but on the 
approach of the Union troops he evacuated 
the place, and was superseded by General 
Bragg. In 1864 be commanded the military 
division of the west, but failed to check 
Sherman’s march to the sea. 

BEAVERBROOK, William Maxwell AHkea, 
1st Baron (1879- ), Canadian-born, 

British newspaper magnate and politician, 
bom at Maple, Ontario , the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister, early went into business, 
was a stockbroker in 1907 and by 1910 with 
characteristic forcefulness and shiewdness 
had made a fortune out of the amalgamation 
of Canadian cement mills. He came over to 
Britain, entered Parliament, became private 
secretary to Bonar Law, and was knighted in 
19U, He was an observer at the Western 


published anonymously his Det delirti e deUe 
pent (* On Crimes and Ponishmcms *1. 
Denouncing capital punishment and torture 
and early advocating prevention of crime by 
education, the work had a widespread 
influence on the punishment and prevention 
of crime. In 1768 he was made professor of 
Political Philosophy at Milan and in 1791 a 
member of the board for reform of the judicial 
code. See Life prefixed to Farren’s trans- 
lation of the Dei delitti (1880) and C. 
Phillipson, Three Criminal Imw Reformers 
(1923). 

BECHE. Sec De LA BRcm. 

BECHER, (1) l^y. Sec O’Nijttu EuatA. 

(2) Johann Joachim, beKH’ir (l635-*-82). 
German chctnisi, born at Speyer, whose 
Physim Subterranea (1669) was the first 
attempt made to bring physics and chemistry 
into close relation. 

BEaiSTEIN. Kart, benHstin (1826-1900), 
bom at Gotha, in 1856 founded in Berlin his 
famous piano factory. 

BECK, or Bcek. David (1621-56), a Dutch 
portrait painter and assistant of Van Dyck, 
worked mostly at foreign courtSv 

B^ER. (!) Caonre Fonliiiafid (1847-1919), 
American geologist, took -part in tha 4CNh 
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parallel survey* and achieved renown for his 
work on mineral deposits. 

(2) Nikolaus (1809-45), German poet, 
wrote in 1840 the Rheinlied (* Sie solien ihn 
nicht haben *). which called forth Alfred de 
Musset's answer (‘ Nous Tavons cu, votre 
Rhin allcmand '). 

(3) Wilhelm Adolf (1796-1846), German 
classical archaeologist, born in Dresden, in 
1842 became professor at Leipzig. In his 
novel Charich's (1840) he ventured to repro- 
duce the social life of old Circecc; and in 
GtiHus (1838) of the Augustan age at Rome. 

BECKET, (1) Isaac (1653-1719), one of the 
earliest English mezzotint engravers, was 
born in Kent, apprenticed to calico-printing, 
but learnt from Lutterel the art of mezzotint 
engraving and CNccutcd many plates from the 
portraits of Knelltr, including that of Charles 
11, the Duke of York, and Kncllcr’s self- 
portrait. 

(2) Thomas k (1118-70), Englisih saint and 
martyr, archbishop of Canterbury, was bom 
in London of Norman parentage, the son of a 
wealthy merchant. Educated at Merton 
Prtory and in London, he was trained in 
knightly exercises at Pevensey Castle, studied 
theology at Paris, and heciimo a notary. 
About 1142 he entered the household of 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
sent him to study canon law at Bologna and 
Auxerre. At the pupal court in 1152 he 
prevented the recognition of Stephen's son 
Eustace as heir to the throne; in 1155* the 
year after Henry's acccssum, he became 
chancellor and the first Englishman since the 
Conquest who had lilled any high ofiicc 
A brilliant figure at court, personifying the 
manly virtues of his tunc, he showed his 
knightly prowess m the Toulouse campaign 
( 1 15‘/) and was also a skilled diplomat and a 
consummate host The change, then, was 
all the more drasttc when in 1162 he was 
created Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
resigned the charaellorship, turned a rigid 
ascete, showed his hberutuy oni> in chanties, 
and in short became as zealous a servant of 
the church as ever before of king or arch- 
bishop. He figured soon as a champion of 
her rights against the king and hud courtier^ 
several nobles and other laymen excommuni- 
cated for their alienation of church property. 
Henry U, who* like all the Norman kings* 
endeavoured to keep the clergy in subordina- 
tion to the stale, in 1 164 convoked the Council 
of CTarcndon. where were adopted the so- 
called ' Constitutions \ or laws relative to 
the respective powers of church and state. 
1 o these, the pr imatc at tirst declared he would 
never consent: but afterwards he was in- 
duced to give his unw^illmg approval. Henry 
uow' began to peweivc that Beckci's notions 
and hts own were utterly antagonistic, and 
clearly exhibited hts hostility to Becket, who 
tried to leave the country. For this offence 
Henry confiscated hw goods, and sequestered 
the revenues of his see. A claim waus also 
made on him for 44*0li)0 marks* as the balance 
due by him to the crown when he ceased to be 
chancellor* Becket appealed to the pope, 
and Oicaped to France* Me spent two years 
at the Citrterctao abbey of Pontigny in 
Bufftmdy; and then went to Rome, and 


pleaded personally before His Holiness, who 
reinstated him in the see of Canterbury. 
Becket now returned to France, and wrote 
angry letters to the English bishops* threaten- 
ing them with excommunication. Several 
efforts were made to reconcile him with 
Henry, which, however, proved futile; but at 
last in 1170 an agreement was patched up. 
The result was that Becket returned to 
England, entering Canterbury amid the 
rejoicings of the people, who regarded him as 
a shield from the oppressions of the nobility. 
Fresh quarrels soon broke out; excommuni- 
cations were renewed; Henry’s impetuously 
voiced wish to be rid of * this turbulent 
priest ’ led to Becket 's murder in Canterbury 
cathedral on December 29, 1170* by four 
knights. Hugh de Merville, William dc Tracy, 
Reginald fitz brsc, and Richard le Breton. 
Becket ’s martyrdom forced concessions from 
the king. He w'as canonized in 1172 and 
Henry H did public penance at his tomb in 
1174. Ini 220 his hones were transferred to a 
shrine m the Trinity chapel. Until it was 
destroyed in 1538, this was the popular place 
of pilgrimage which Chnuccr described in the 
prologue to the Cantt^rbur} Talcs. See Lives 
by J- Morns (1859), Robertson and Shephard 
(1875“85), W. H. Hutton (1X89), Duggan 
(1952), studies by W. Stubbs, Const itatwnal 
Hhtor\\ Vol. I (1874), Z, N. Brooke (19.3 1 ), 
and T. S, Eliot’s play, Murder m the Cathedra) 
(19,38). 

BECKETl', ( 1 ) Sir FAhnund . See G riscthorpe. 
Lord. 

(2) Samuel (1906- ), Irish author and 
playwright, born in Dublin, became a 
Ixcturcr in English at the ^cole Normale 
Supeneurc in Paris and later in French at 
Trinity College, Dublin. From 19.32 he lived 
mosth in France and was, for a time, seci-e- 
tary to James Joyce, with whom he shara! the 
same lanializing’prcoccupation with language, 
w ith the failure of human beings to communi- 
cate successfully mirroring the pointlessness 
of life which they strive to make purposeful. 
His early poetry and hrsi tw o no\els, Murphy 
(1938) and Watt, were written in English, but 
not the trilogy Mollo\\ Malone Meurt (trans. 
1958), and Vfnnornmalde, or the plays En 
aitendant Godot (trans, Ifaifing for Godot, 
1956), which look London by storm, and 
Fin de partie (trans. End Game, 1957), all of 
which first appeared in French. Godot best 
exemplifies the Bcckettian view of the human 
predicament, the poignant bankniptcy of all 
hopes, philosophies, and endeavours, 
BECKFORD, (1) Wllliani (1709-70), father 
of (2>, born in Jamaica, in 1723 was sent to 
England, and educated at Westminster. 
Elected an alderman (1752) and member for 
the City of London (17.^3), he was twice Lord 
Mayor. As such he showed himself an 
outspoken Whig, a rival almost of Wilkes* a 
man who dared to speak face to face with a 
king. A petition from the London corpora- 
tion* presented by him to George III, being 
treated as unconstitutional, he delivered a 
dignified remonstrance, and, the king*s 
answer being still unconciHatory, proceeded 
to argue the point. Just four weeks later he 
died in London. 

(2) WiUliim Tbomas (r60-1844), English 
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writer and collector, son of (1). was bom at b£CQU£R* GustafO Adolfo, bek'ker (1836- 
Fonthill, Wiltshire, and in 1770 inherited a 1870), Spanish romance writer and lyric poet, 
fortune. Already in his seventeenth year he bom at Seville. His Legends arc written in a 
revealed remarkable intellectual precocity in weirdly musical prose, but he is best known 
his MxvicdXMemoirs of Extraordinary Painters, for his troubadour love verses. See Life by 
From 1777 he spent much time on the F. Schneider (Leipzig 1914). 

Continent, meeting Voltaire in 1778, and BECQLEREL, bek-er~el, French family of 
making later a grand tour in Flanders, physicists: 

Germany, and Italy. In 1784 he entered (1) Alexander Edmond (1820-91), son and 
parliament, but he became involved in a assistant of (2), and father of (3), succeeded 
scandal and was excluded from society. In his father as professor and researched into 
1787 an Arabian tale of extraordinary solar radiation, diamagnetism, Ac., and 

and gloomy imaginative splendour, appeared constructed a phosphoroscope. 
in French m two editions, the graceful style (2) Antoine C4sar (1788-1878), father of 
being modelled on Voltaire's, and was (1), was born at Ch8tillon-sur-Loing, was the 
translated and published by Samuel Henley first to use electrolysis as a means of isolating 
in defiance of Bcckford's wishes in 1786. metals from their ores. In 1837, he was 
Revisiting Portugal in 1793, he settled in that awarded the Copley medal, elected F.R.S., 

* paradise * near Cintra which Byron com- and became professor at the Museum Histoire 
memorates in Childe Harold. He returned to Naturelle. 

England in 1796, and proceeded to erect a (3) Antoine Henri (18S2-1908), son of (1), 
new palace, Fonthill Abbey, its chief feature shar^ the Nobel prize with the Curies in 
a tower which fell in 1800 but was rebuilt 1903 for discovering the 'Bec^ucrel rays*, 
(276 feet high). In 1822 Beckford sold emitted from uranium salts, which led to the 
Fonthill Abbey, moved to Bath, and there isolation of radium and to the beginnings of 
built Lansdown Tower. In 1834 he published modern nuclear physics. His son. Jean 
Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal (1878- ), was also a physicist, 

(incorporating, in modified form, Dreams, BEDAUX, Charles Eugtoc, (1887-1944), 
Waking Thoughts, and Incident, suppressed in American industrialist, was bom in France 
1783), and in 1835 another volume of and emigrated to America in 1908. He 
Recollections of travel. He died May 2. originated an efficiency system which pro- 
See Grimsdilch’s translation of FarAe/c (1929), voked much controversy, and became con- 
and Lives by J. W. OUver (1930) and G. trollcr of companies providing efficiency 
Chapman (1937). surveys throughout the world. He returned 

BECKINGTO.N. See Bfkynton. to live in France, and the Duke and Duchess 

BECKMANN, Ernst (1853-1923), German of Windsor were married at his home in 1937. 
organic chemist, bom at Solingen, a professor Under the German occupation he acted as 
at Erlangen and Leipzig, discovered the intermediary between Vichy and Berlin; but 
molecular transformation of the oximes of at the liberation was arrested by the Ameri- 
ketones into acid amides, invented apparatus cans on suspicion of treason and committed 
for the determination of freezing and boiling suicide. 

points, and the sensitive tberroometer which BEDIX)E, John, bed'd (1826-1911), a pioneer 
bears his name. English anthropologist, born at Bcwdlcy. 

(2) Johann (1739-1811), professor of served as a civil surgeon during the Crimean 

Political Economy at Gottingen, is remcm- war, and afterwards practised at Cliftoh. He 
bered chiefly for his History of Inventions was a keen observer of physical characters, 
(1780-1805; trans. 1814). especially of hair and eye-colour and his 

(3) Max (1884-1950), German painter and Races of Britain (1886) laid the foundations 
engraver, bom at Leipzig. He was one of of British anthropology. 

several German Expressionist painters who WSXfOOlPS. bed'd z, (I) Thomas (1760-1808), 
were forced to flee by the Nazis, and a English physician, father of (2), born at 
brilliantly coloured triptych entitled Depar- Shiifnal, studied medicine and became reader 
ture in the New York Museum of Modem in Chemistry at Oxford, but his sympathies 


Art is typical of his work. He also executed 
a targe number of self-portraits in various 
graphic media, including drypoint and 
lithograph. 

BECKWITH, 8 family of soldiers: 

(1) Sir George (1753-1823), uncle of (2), 
as governor of Barbadoes (1808-14) captur^ 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

(2) J^ (1789-1862), nephew of (1) and 
(3), was wounded at Waterloo and reached the 
rank of major-general (1846). in later life 
he settled among the Waldenses in Piedmont. 

(3) Sir Thomas Sydney (1772-1831), 
brother of (I), earned fame m India and the 
Peninsula. 

BECQUE,Hi^ (1837-99), French dramatist, 
bora in Paris, is known by two plays. Let 
Corbeaux (1882) and La Parisienne (1885), 
both dramatic portrayals of bourgeois life 
and character. 


with the French Revolution led to his resigna- 
tion ( 1 792). During 1 798-1801 he carried on 
at Clifton a* pneumatic institute * for the cure 
of diseases by the inhalation of gases, with 


Humphry Davy for his assistant. He wrote 
on p^ftical, social, and medical subjects and 
edited the works of John Brown (q.v.), 
founder of the Brunonian movement. See 
Life by Stock (1811). 

(2) Thom Lovell (1803-49), Etigliah poet 


Oxford. In 1822 ht published The Bride*$ 
Tragedy, which was a success. In 1825 he 
went to Oduingen to study medicine, and 
then ltd a strange wandering Ufe as doctor 
and demoaai, in Germany and Bwtizerland, 
with occasional visits to England. From 1825 
he was engaged in the composition of a drains^ 
Death*i /eai-booA, Which ig^peaiod in J850« 
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a year after his suicide in Basel. See books 
by Donner and his edition of the Works 
(1935). 

BEDE, Cntfabeit. See Bradley, Edward. 

BEDE, or Baeda, the Venerable (b. c. 673-735), 
the greatest name in the ancient literature 
of England, was born near Monkwearmouth, 
in Durham. He studied at the Benedictine 
monastery there under Benedict Biscop, 
and was later transferred to the daughter- 
monastery at Jarrow. Here he devoted 
himself to study, while he was diligent 
in observing the discipline of his order, as 
well as in the daily service of the monastery 
church, having been successively ordained 
deacon and priest. His industry was enor- 
mous, and he was continually employed in 
reading, writing, and teaching. Besides 
Latin and Greek, classical as well as patristic 
literature, he studied Hebrew, medicine, 
astronomy, and prosody. He wrote homilies, 
lives of saints, hymns, epigrams, works on 
chronology and grammar, and commentaries 
on the Old and New Testament. He had 
just finished dictating a translation of St John 
into Anglo-Saxon, when he died. May 26, 
735. He was buried at Jarrow; but in the 


and the Duke of Burgundy, which ruined 
English interests in France. He died at 
Rouen just prior to the signing of this treaty 
and was buried in the cathedral there. See 
^so Russell Family. 

BtDIER, Joseph, bed-yay (1864-1938), 
French scholar and mediaevalist, was born in 
Paris. In 1893 he was appointed professor 
of Mediaeval French Language and Literature 
at the College dc France, and received his 
doctorate for Les Fabliaux (1893). His 
Roman de Tristan et Jseult in 1900 gained him 
a European reputation, and Les Ugendes 
ipiques (1908-13) developed in exquisite 
French his theory of the origin of the great 
cycles of romance. See E. Vinaver’s Hom- 
mage h Bidier (1942). 

BEDLOE, William (1650-80), English infor- 
mer, born at Chepstow, befriended the 
Jesuits in London and spied for them in 
Europe. In 1678 he profited by the example 
of Titus Oates by giving an account of the 
‘ popish plot * and providing details of the 
murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey. His fin^- 
cial rewards encouraged him to continue 
in the profitable denunciation of Roman 
Catholics. He died at Bristol. See R. W. 


11th century his bones were removed to Vosig&ie, Murder, Piracy and Treason 0926). 
Durham. His most valuable work is the BEDMAR, Alfonso de Cueva, Marquis de 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, to (1572-1655), Spanish conspirator, was sent in 


which we are indebted for almost all our 1607 as Spanish ambassador to Venice, and 


information on the ancient history of England 
down to A.o. 731. Bede gained the materials 
for this work partly from Roman writers, 
but chiefly from native chronicles and biog- 
raphies, records and public documents, and 
oral and written communications from his 


in 1618 plotted the overthrow of the republic. 
One of the conspirators betrayed the plot, 
which forms the theme of Otway's Venice 
Preserved, Bedmar was dismissed, and went 
to Flanders, where he became president of 
the council. In 1622 he was made a cardinal. 


contemporaries. King Alfred translated it 
into Anglo-Saxon. His De Sex Aetatibus 
Mundi was an important book on chronology. 
Sec Bede, His Life, Times and Writings, ed. 

A, H. Thompson U935). 

BEDELL, William <1571-1642), An^ican 
divine, was from 1629 Protestant bishop 
of KiBnorc, bom at Black Nottlcy, Essex, 
resigned in 1633, and devoted himself to 
conciliation with the Roman Catholics and 
translated the Old Testament into Irish. See 
Life by his son and A. Clogy, cd. by Shuck- 
burgh (1903), 

BEDFORD, John of Lancaster, Duke of (1 389- 
1435), third son of Henry IV, in 1403 was 
made governor of Berwick-upon-Tweed and 
warden of the cast marches. In 1414 his 
brother, Henry V, created him Duke of 
Bedford; and during the war with France he 
wa.s appointed lieutenant of the kingdom. 
After Henry's death (1422), Bedford became 
guardian of the kingdom, and regent also of 
France; and, on Charles VTs death two 
mcwiitt later, he had his nephew proclaimed 
king of France and England as Henry VL 
In the wars with the dauphin which followed, 
Bedford displayed great generalship, and 
defeated the French in several baules — 
especially at Verncuil In 1424. But, owing to 
the way in which men and money were doled 
out to him from FitgUnd, and the withdrawal 
of the forces of the Duke of Burgundy, he 
could not profit fiiBy by his victories. The 
appearance of Joan of Arc was followed by 
dtsatter to his anm; and in 1435 a trawy was 
itegoilated at JBmsn between Chaflcs Vll 


and finally Bishop of Oviedo. 

BEE, or Begha, St, Irish princess, founded the 
nunnery of St Bees in Cumberland, c. 656. 

BEEBE, Cliarles Wfiliam (1877- ), Ameri- 

can naturalist, born at Brooklyn, curator 
from 1899 of ornithology for the New York 
Zoological Society, wrote many widely read 
books, including Galapagos (1923) and The 
Arcturus Adventure (1925), and explored 
ocean depths in a bathysphere. See his 
Exploring with Beebe, 

BEECH4JV1, Sir Thomas, 2nd Bart. (1879- 
), British conductor and impresario, son 
of Sir Joseph, 1st Bart. (1848-1916), the 
famous pill millionaire, was born at St Helens, 
Lancashire, educated at Rossall School and 
Wadham College, Oxford, and travelled 
extensively. He did not study at any school 
of music before starting his career as con- 
ductor with the New Symphony Orchestra at 
the Wigmore Hall in 1906. He soon branched 
out as impresario and producer of opera, 
introducing 60 works unknown to British 
audiences, as well as Diaghilev's Russian 
ballet. He was principal conductor (1 932) and 
artistic director (1933) of Covent Garden, and 
in 1943 was conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New Y ork. In 1944 he returned 
to Britain, having married Betty Hamby 
(d. 1958), the pianist. In 1947 he founded 
the Royal Philnannonk orchestra and con- 
ducted at Glyndeboumc U948-49), Bcecham 
did much to foster the works of Delius, 
SibcUuR, Richard Strauss, and Stravinsky, 
and as a foremost conductor of his time was 
noted for his candid pronounceiments on 
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musical matters, for his * Lollipop * encores, 
and after-concert speeches. See his auto- 
biographical A Mingled Chime (1944) and 
E, Smyth, Beecham and Pharaoh (1935). 

BEECHER, name of an American family of 
preachers and writers whose English founder 
settled in 1638 at New Haven, Connecticut. 
Sec L. B. Stowe, Saints, Sinners, and Beechers 
(1935). The following are noteworthy: 

(1) Catherine (180()~78), American educa- 
tionist. eldest slaughter of (4), became 
principal of a Hanford seminary and wrote 
on female education and the duties of women. 

(2) Harriet. Sec Siowf. 

(3) Henry Ward (1813-87), American 
Congregalionalist preacher, son of (4), was 
born at Litchticld, Conn., graduated at 
Amherst College, Mass., preached at 
Indianapolis, and in 1847 became the (first) 
pastor of Plymouth (Congregational) Church, 
in Brooklyn, New York, and, practically 
Ignoring formal creeds, preached what he 
held to be the gospel of Christ, contended for 
temperance, and denounced slavery to an 
immense congregation. He favoured the 
free-soil parly in 1852, and the Republican 
candidates in 1856 and 1860; and on the 
breaking out of the civil war, his church 
raised and equipped a volunteer regiment. 
On the close of the war in 1865 he became 
an earnest advocate of reconciliation. For 
many years he wrote for The Independent; 
and after 1870 edited The Christian Union. 
A charge of adultery (1874) was not proved. 
He rcpealedly visited Europe and lectured in 
Britain. His many w'ritings include Summer 
in the i'aw/ (1858), Yale Lectures on Preaching 
(1874), Evolution and Reiigion (1885), &c. 

(4) Lyman (1775-1863), American Presby- 
terian minister, father of seven sons and 
seven daughters, including (1), (2), and (3), 
was born at New Haven. C'cnnccticut, studied 
at Yale, and became minister at Boston 
(1826-32). Responding to the call to 
evangelize, he w'as president of Lane Semi- 
nary, near Cincinnati (1832-52). Though a 

rofessed Calvinist, he was charged w'itb 
eresy but acimiiicd. He then became leader 
of the New' School Presbyterians. See his 
autobiography, correspondence, Ac., cd. 
C. Beecher (1863 -65). 

BEECHEY, (1) Frederick WiHiani (1796- 
1856), son of (2), rear-admiral and geographer, 
accompanied three polar expeditions and 
published geographical works. 

(2) Sir WlUiani (1753-1839), English 
portrait painter, father of (1), bom at Buriord, 
Oxfordshire, entered the Royal Academy as 
a student in 1772, became a competent 
painter in the Reynolds tradition and was 
made R.A. with a knighthood in 1798, 
Two other sons, George and Henry Wftliaiii« 
were both painters* and died one in India, 
the other in New 2^1and ; and hts youngest 
son, Rfdurdi Biydges (1808-95), became an 
admiral, and aAer leaving the navy in 1857, 
took to painting as a profession, 

BEERBOHM* Sir (Henry) MaxtimUian), * the 
Incomparable Max’ (1872-1956), English 
writer and caricaturist, born in London, the 
hidf-brother of Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, 
the actor, educated at Charterhouse and 
Merton College, Oxford. ChafacteristicalJy, 


he published his very first volume of essays 
under the title The Works of Max Beerbohm 
(1896), some of which had appeared in the 
Yellow Book. He succeeded Bernard Shaw as 
dramatic critic of The Saturday Review, until 
1910, when he married an American actress, 
Florence Kahn (d. 1951), and retired, except 
during the two world wars, to Rapallo, Italy. 
His delicate, unerring, aptly captioned 
caricatures were collected in various volumes 
beginning with Twenty-five Gentlemen (1896), 
Poet's Corner (1904). Ac. Further volumes 
of parodying essays appeared, including The 
Happy Hypocrite A Christmas Garland 

(1912), in which Thomas Hardy, Arnold 
Bennett, and others arc taken oft with gentle 
humour, elegance, and rare wit, and ending 
with And Even Now (1920). His best-known 
work was, however, the delightfully fantastic 
novel on Oxford undergraduate life, love, 
and death, Zuteika Dobson (1912). His 
broadcast talks from 1935 were another of his 
singularly brilliant stylistic accomplishments. 
He was knighted in 1939 and a month before 
his death married Elizabeth Jungmann, who 
had been his deceased wife's peutest friend. 
Sec life by Lord 1). C ceil, anci study by .1. Ci 
Rievvald (The Hague 195^); aNo Ma\'s 
Nineties, a coflcctuui of his drawings, ed. 
O. Lancaster (1958). 

BEERBOHM TREE. Sec Tref. 

BEESLY, Edward Spencer (1831-1915). 
English positivist and Radical, horn at 
Fcckcnham, Worcestershire, was professor 
of Historj' at Umversity College, London, 
1860-93. He w'rote on C attline, Clodms and 
Tiberius, Queen £li/;ibeth, C'omte, Ac. 

BEETHOVEN, loidwlg van, hav to-ven (1770 
1827), German composer, was burn of ITcnv 
ish ancestry at Bonn, December 16. His 
childhood was made miserable b> the ruthless 
determination of his father, an undistinguished 
tenor at the court of the elector of Cologne 
at Bonn, to turn young Ludwig into a 
profitable Moauirtian infant prod*^, even 
po.st -dating his birth to 1772. Ludwig joined 
the elector’s orchestra, first as accompanist, 
then as second organist. In 1787 he spent 
some wrecks in Vienna, had lessons from 
Mo/art, but his mother’s last illness com- 
pelled his return to Bonn. He next played 
viola in the same orchestra and began to 
compose, but without much promise. In 
1792, with the French troops approaching, 
he was again sent to Vienna, where he 
remained, except for a few excursions, for 
the remainder of his life. He first established 
himself in Prince Lichnowsky’s household 
and studied under Haydn, Albrcchisbcrgcr, 
and Salieri. Haydn’s comments on the 
C minor piano tno caused a permanent 
breach. Beethoven’s music is usually divided 
into three periods. In his first (1792-1802), 
which includes the first two symphonies, the 
violin sonata in C minor and the * Pathetique * 
and ’ Moonlight ’ sonatas, Beethoven’s style 
does not markedly differ from that of Mozart 
and Haydn. B^hoven was tolerated by 
Vienna society despite his unruly manner, 
untidiness, arrogance, and repulsive appear- 
ance. for he was stocky* hts face full of pock- 
marks, his broad hands excessively hairy, 
and htt laughter over-loud, lust as he was 
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beginning to make a reputation as composer, 
he detected his increasing deafness. This was 
to be the first great crisis of his life. In a 
letter to his brothers, known as the Heiligen- 
stadt Testa went (1802), Beethoven movingly 
describes his predicament and prescribes for 
himself patience and determination. But 
the encroaching malady did not impede his 
inconclusive love-affairs with his pupils. 
Giulietta Guicciardi, Therese and Josephine 
von Brunswick might each of them have been 

* the immortal beloved * referred to in a letter 
which was discovered after his death. 
Beethoven shows increased emotional range, 
but still within the pale of contemporary 
music, in his second period (1802-12), His 
.Vd symphony, the ‘ Eroica ’ (1803), twice 
the hitherto normal length for a symphony, 
was originally intended for Napoleon, but 
Beethoven angrily lore out the dedication 
when he heard of Napoleon’s seif-coronation. 
The dazzlingly diificuU ‘Kreutzer' sonata 
(1803), the popular 4th and 5th S>mphonies 
(1805), the violin concerto, the overture 

* l.conorc * 3 (1806) appeared m rapid succes- 
sion and were followed by the contrastingly 
tjuiel hth (1808). the music to Tgmont and 
Goethe’s songs, which brought about his 
meeting with Goethe’s Bcttma von Brentano 
(sec Arnim), whose recorded conversations 
with the composer have led to so much specu- 
lation as to his * philosophy \ the ‘ Archduke * 
trio (1811), dedicated to his friend and pupil 
the .Archduke Rudolph, the first five quartets 
and the 7th and 8th Symphonies, both short, 
light and exuberant, complete the second 
period. From 1812 Beethoven was increas- 
ingly assailed by health, business and family 
worries. There was the mechanical genius 
Mncizcl whose metronome had inspired the 
aliettterio of the 8ih Symphony. He had con- 
structed a * panharfftoincon * or mechanical 
wind band for which he commissioned 
Beethoven to compose. The result was the 
tasteless but popular ’ Battle Symphony 
written to commemorate Wellington's victory 
at Vitioria (1813), Maelzcl considered the 
cancellation of a small loan to Beethoven and 
the gift of a pair of useless ear-phones 
adequate commission and a violent quarrel 
ensued. There was the meeting with Goethe 
at T 6plit2(1813) at which he was disappointed 
by Goethe’s excessive civility and lack of 
artistic fervour. There was the prolonged 
litigation to obtain custody of his deceased 
brother’s stm, Carl. This boy had grown up 
under a family disgrace, and the guardianship 
of an elderly, deaf, doting, and eccentric 
uncle made him rebellious, crafty, and deceit- 
ful in the knowledge that everything would 
be forgiven. The last great period begins in 
1817. There arc three piano sonatas, the 

* Diabellt * variations, the Mass and the Choral 
(9th) Symphony (1823). In the last, three 
magnificent symphonic movements precede 
the chorale finale of Schiller’s Ode to Joy, The 
introduction of the choral movement fails 
to do justice to Beethoven's conception. But 
it is a failure on the grandest possible scale. 
The last four quartets stand on their own. 
They represent Beethoven's last and supreme 
achievemem. The fourth of tbcsc» in F major, 
wasfifushed at t^ixen^rf, whcie Beethoven 
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stayed in October 1826 with his nephew 
at Johann's farm. Johann, the composer's 
brother, refused him a fire in his room and 
eventually charged for board and lodging. 
Carl had failed his university examinations, 
had bungled a suicide attempt, and was there 
convalescing. Beethoven developed a severe 
chill and the drive back to Vienna in an open 
chaise was the death-blow to his constitution. 
But his last quartet is beyond grief or suffer- 
ing. The motto of the last movement ‘ Must 
it be? It must be! ’ — is treated with an 
exultant confident joviality. The conflict 
was over, he was * above the battle *. He 
died March 26. The whole of Vienna turned 
out to his funeral. Beethoven's music is 
difficult to assess without reference to 
Beethoven, the man. One critical school 
extols his work for that reason. Others 
maintain that in striving to express ‘ extra- 
musical ' conceptions, he did violence to 
musical forms. Where Mozart preserves, 
embellishes and perfects, Beethoven bends 
and strains to his will. He was a great 
innovator. He enlarged the introduction and 
the coda; he introduced episodes in the 
‘ working out he changed the minuet into 
the scherzo; he multiplied the key-reiations 
of the movements; he introduced the chorus 
into the finale of a symphony; he invented 
the ‘ cycle of songs *; he put variatiorus on a 
new footing, which has been adopted and 
extended by his successors; he initiated the 
modern use of ‘ programme-music ' ; and as 
composer he achieved an Independence from 
the patronage of court and church as none 
of his great predecessors had enjoyed before 
him. See Lives by P. Bekker (1925), E. 
Newman (1927), R. Specht tirans. 1933), 
W. J. Turner (1933), M. Scott (1934), E. 
Ludwig (trans. 1945), G. Grove (1951), and 
studies bv J. W, N. Sullivan (1927), Howes 
(1933), D. F. Tovey (1936), E. Blom (1938), 
and A. W. Thayer (cd. Pryce- Jones 1959). 
BEETON, Mrs, n^e Isabella Mary Mayson 
(1836-65), English writer on cookery, was 
educated at Heidelberg and became an 
accomplished pianist; in 1856 she married 
Samuel Orchard Bceton, a publisher, and her 
Household Management, published in parts 
(1859-60) covering cookery and other 
branches of domestic science, made her name 
a household word. She did not say ' first 
catch your hare She died after the birth of 
her fourth son. See Lives by N, Spain (1948) 
and Montgomery Hyde (1951). 

BEETS, NIcoIaas, bayts (1814-1903), Dutch 
poet and writer, was bom at Haarlem. A 
professor of Theology, he published under the 
pseudonym ‘ Hildebrand ' Camera Obscura 
(1839), a scries of quietly humorous sketches 
of everyday Dutch life, and Volkskliedjes 
(1842), a collection of simple verses. See 
Life bv Chamcpic de La Saussaye (1906). 
BKCGARSTAFF, j. and W. Sec Nicholson 
(5), 

BEGHA, ST. See Bee. 

EEHAIM, ba/him, (1) Martin (c. 1459-1507), 
German geographer, born at Nuremberg, 
settled in Portugal about 1484 and was 
associated with the later Portuguese dis- 
coveries along the coast of Africa. Hts daim 
to have accompanied Diogo Cam is baadess. 
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He revisited Nuremberg in 1490 and there, 
with the help of the painter Olockcnthon, 
constructed the oldest extant terrestrial globe. 
See study by Ravenstein (1908). 

(2) Michael (1416-74), a German meixter- 
singer, a native of Sulzbach (Wurttemberg), 
and by profession a weaver. 

BfeHAlNE, Ren6, bay-en (1889- ), French 

novelist, born in V'ervins, Belgium. B^haine 
went to France at an early age and spent the 
rest of his life there. His life's work was the 
massive novel sequence, Histoire d'tme soci^ti 
(6 vols. 1924 -28). 

BEIIAM, bay' hum, Hans vScbald (1500-50) and 
Barthef (1502-40), two brothers, natives of 
Nuremberg, and both of them painters and 
engravers. They are reckoned amongst 
Durcr's seven followers, the ‘ Little Masters *. 
See Monographs by W. B. Scott (1879) and 
G. Pauli (1927). 

BEllM, Ernst, baym (1830-84), a German 
geographer, compiler, with H- Wagner, of the 
Bevdlkerung der Erde (1872-82). 

BEHMEN. See Boehme, Jakob. 

BEHN, Aphra, bayn (I64CV-89). the first 
English professional authoress, was born at 
Wye, in Kent, but was brought up in Surinam, 
where she made the acquaintance of the 
slave Oroonoko, the subject afterwards of 
one of her novels, in which she anticipated 
Rousseau's * noble savage Returning to 
England in 1663, she married a merchant 
called Bchn, who died within three years. 
She then turned professional spy at Antwerp, 
sent back political and naval information, 
but received little thanks, and on her return 
was imprisoned for debt, and began to write 
poetry and plays in the coarser Restoration 
style. She was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
Sec studies by V. Sack ville- West (1927), 
G. Woodcock (1948), and E. Hahn (I95IJ. 

BEHRENS, Peter, hayrem (1868-1938), Ger- 
man architect and designer, born at Hamburg, 
He began as a painter, but in 1909 he was 
re.sponsiblc for the ‘ first modent building *, 
the A.E.G. turbine factory in Berlin, makmg 
considerable use of steel in the construction. 
His appointment as the designer of A.E.G. 
electrical products (and also their adverti&iy 
ments) was a landmark in the history of 
industrial design. He trained several leading 
modem architects, including Walter Gropius 
and Le Corbusier (qq.v.). Sec studies by 
Fritz Hoeber (1913, 192B). 

BEHRING, bay^ring, (1) £mSI von (1854-*l^ir), 
German bacteriologist, bom at Hansdorf, 
W. Prussia, was director of Marburg Hygiene 
Institute, discovered diphtheria and tetanus 
antitox-ins, was ennobM, and awarded the 
first Nobel prize in medicine (1901). Sec 
Life by Engclbardt (1940). 

(2), Vitos. See Bkrivg. 

BEUERINCK, Martlnns Wttlem (I85I-I931), 
Dutch botanist, noted for hts work on galls 
and piam bacteria. 

BEILBY, beenu (1) Sir Ceorge Thaaau 
(1850-1924), Scottish industrial chemiM, bom 
In £dinbur|d), improved the method of thate 
oil distillation and invented a manufacturing 
process for synthesizing alkaline cyanides, 
F.R4S. in 1906, he founded the Fi^l Reseai'ch 
station at East Greenwich, 

(2);|tai|ili. See BewicK« Tiknmas, 


BEIT, Alfred, bit (1853-1906), and Sir Otto 
(1865-1930), British financiers and philan- 
thropists, bom in Hamburg, Alfred was 
associated with Cecil Rhodes and accumula- 
ted a great fortune in diamond mining. Both 
brothers became trustees of the Rhodes 
foundation, 

BEITH, John Hay. See Hay, Ian. 

BEK, Antony (d. 1311), Bishop of Durham 
from 1283, took a prominent part in the 
Scottish wars of Edwaixi I, and from 1300 
was involved in ecclesiastical disputes. His 
brother, Thomas fd. 1293), was Bishop of 
St Davids from 1280. 

B£K£, Charles TBstone (1800-74), British 
explorer and biblical critic, born in London, 
studied ancient history, philology knd ethno- 
graphy. His Origines Biblicae (1834) gained 
him a Tubingen doctorate. In 1837-38 he 
was British consul at l^einzig. During his 
Abyssinian explorations (184(y-43) he fixed 
the latitude of over seventy stations, mapped 
70,000 sq. miles, and collected fourteen 
vocabularies. In 1865 he undertook a fruit- 
less mission to Abyssinia, to obtain the 
release of Emf>eror Theodore's British 
captives; in 1874 he explored the region at 
the head of the Red Sea. He wrote Abyssinta 
(1845), The Sources of the Nile (1H60), Ac. 

BEKHTEREV, Vladimir Mikhailovich, hvek - 
tyi-ryef (1857-1927), Russian neuropaiholo- 
j^sl.'born in Viatka province, as professor al 
Kazan researched into neural electriciiy and 
founded the p&ycho-ncurological in&iitute in 
Leningrad. 

BEKKER, (1) Balthasar (1634-98), Dutch 
Protestant pastor, was suspected of ration- 
alism and Soctntanism, and was promiptly 
deposed and excommunicated on the publica- 
tion of De Beiooverde Wereid (* The World 
Bewitched 1691-93), contesting the belief 
in witchcraft and magical powers. 

(2) Immanuel (1785-1871), German editor 
of the Greek classics, in 18U became 

g rofessor of Philology in his native city, 
icrlin. 

BEKYNTON, or Beckington, fhomas <1390 
1465). English prelate, educated at Wmehester 
and Oxford, was a fellow of New College 
(1408 -20), prcliendary of York (1423), master 
of St Katherine's HaspitaL London, went on 
diplomatic missions to France (1432* 42). 
became king's secretary and lord privy seal, 
and as bishop of Bath and W'ells from 1443 
was a gireat benefactor of tlus city of Wells, 
rebuilding tiie bishop^s palace and spomoriog 
the erection of other buitdiogs as well as a 
public waitT*supply and fountain. 
BELCHER, <l) $k £dw«fd (1799^ 1877). 
Endish admiral, entered the navy in 1812, 
and from 1836 to 1842 wag OAptofili the 
western coast of America. Knighted m i843. 
be was in 1852 appointed to the ctsmotaius 
of an unfortunate ei^irion sent out to 
search for Sir John FranWm, and m 1872 
became rear-admiral. He publtriusd aeveral 
volumes of vovaaes. Ac. 

(2) C«Hse (UT^mTi. Engluh carMKmiU. 
wu s fmiuent owtHbutor to Piuick, but 
WM alto a tencMM jMtnter of mdaaey 
RXia WS. 

or BteUaft. ytumikm CMteal> 
«Mi U8ll-4^ RiiMiaitJii«ary oftib aad 
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journalist, born at Fribourg. He edited the 
Moscow Observer (1838-39), and afterwards 
became principal critic of The Armais of the 
Fatherland^ and of Sovremennik in 1846. Hb 
influence on subsequent critics in Russia was 
profound. His Survey of Russian Literature 
since the 18th Century was published in 1834, 
and a complete edition of his works in 
1859-62 (12 vois.). See Life by Bowman 
(1954). 

BEUSARIUS, -mA'. (a.d. 505-565). Byzantine 
general under the Emperor Justinian, was 
Dom at Germania in Illyria, defeated a great 
Persian army in 530, and in 532 suppresaed a 
dangerous insurrection in Constantinople by 
the destruction of 30.000 of the ' Green ’ 
faction. Sent to Africa next year to recover 
the provinces overrun by the Vandals, he 
twice defeated the Vandal king, Gelimcr, and 
brought him a prisoner to Constantinople. 
He next took the field in Italy against the 
Ostrogoths in 535, occupying successively 
Sicily and lower Italy, endured a si^e in 
Rome by the Gothic king, Vitiges, and in 540 
captured the Ostrogothic capital, Ravenna. 
In 542 he drove back the Persian king, 
Chosroes; in 544 made another, but less 
successful, campaign against the Goths in 
Italy; and in 559 repelled an assault of the 
Huns on the capital. In 562, falsely accused 
of conspiracy against the emperor, he was 
deprived of his dignities, and for a short time 
imprisoned; but in 563 he was again restored 
to honour. Tlwi he was blinded and died a 
beggar i% however, mere legend. See Lives 
by Dtehi (1901) and R. Graves (1938), and 
study in J. H. Bury's, iMter Roman Emigre 
(2nd cd, 1923). 

BEIX, {!> AlexaiHtar Crahiim (1847-1922). 
Scottish-American invemor. son of (2), was 
bom at Edinburgh, and was educated there 
and in London^ He went to Canada, and in 


the country; the Church grew alarmed, and 
in 1811 founded the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor, of which Bell 
became superintendent, and whose schools 
soon numbered 1 2,000. Sec Lives by Southey 
(1844) and Meiklejohn (1881). 

(4) Sir Charles (1774-1842), Scottish 
anatomist and surgeon, brother of (14), 
famous for his discoveries in the nervous 
system, was born at Edinburgh, in 1804 
he proceeded to London, where he Lectured 
with great success on anatomy and surgery. 
In 1807 he distinguished between the sensory 
and motor nerves in the brain. In 1812 he 
was appointed surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, which his clinical lectures raised to 
the highest repute. To study gunshot wounds 
he went to Haslar Hospital after Corunna in 
1809, and after Waterloo took charge of a 
hospital at Brussels. In 1824 he became 
senior professor of Anatomy and Surgeo' to 
the College of Surgeons, and in 1826 head of 
the new medical school (University College), 
but soon resigned. Knighted in 1 831,' and 
professor of Surgery at Edinburgh from 1836, 
he died April 28, 1842. His works include 
Anatomy of Expression tn Painting (1806), 
Anatomy oj the Brain\^if^\ 1 ), Animal Mechanics 
(1828), Servous System of the Human Body 
(1830), and The Hand (Bridgewater 1 realise, 
1833). The type of facial paralysis known as 
Bell's palsy is named after him. See Pichot's 
Vie et tramux de Sir Charles Beil (1859), 
and his Correspondence (1870). To the same 
faimly belonged the Edinburgh surgeon, 
Josepli Bell (1837-1911), the original of 
‘ Sherlock Holmes 

(5) (Arthur) Clive (Howard) (1881- ), 

English art and literary critic, studied at 
Trinity College. Cambridge, and stated his 
aesthetic theory of Signijicant Form in Art 
(1914), another version of which was formu- 


1871 became pitTexsor of Vocal Physiology 
at Boston, devoting himself to the teaching 
of deoi'-mutes and to spreading his father's 
system of * visible speech \ His inventions 
of (he articulating telephone in 1872 76, of 
the photophone in 1880, of the graphophone 
in 1887. brought him wealth and fame. See 
G. G* Blake, History of Hadith telegraphy 
(1926). 

(2) Alexander Melvlile <18)9 P305), Scot- 
tish-Ameriom educationalist, father of (1), 
born at Edinburgh, where he became a teacher 
oi elocution, but in 1865 removed to Londofi. 
and in 1870 to Canada, settling finally at 
Washington. Of his ounKtous works con- 
nected with phonetics may be meiitioiicd 
VmU Speech (1867). 

m AaOum (1753-1832), Briii&h education 
isi, rounder of the ^ Madras System ’ of educa- 
tion. was bom at St Andrew*. After taking 
orders, he went to India in 1787 and 
in 1789 beatm superintendent of the Madras 
milfUry orphanage. Finding it impossible 
to obtain tewchtng staflr, he taught with the 
aid of the pupils themselves by iotroduemg 
(he iDonhonat system. His pamphld 
entitled An Bxpehmtm in Emotion (1797) 
had attracted httle attention in Britain imtd 
tn 1803 3o«^h Lancaster also published 
a tract lecommendlna the monitorial ^tem. 


latcd 111 1920 by Roger Fr> (q.v.), a fellow- 
member of those arbiters of usie known as 
the * Bloomsbury Set \ described in his Old 
Friends (1956). His best critical essays arc 
Since Cezanne (1922), Civilization (1928), 
Proust (1929), and An Account of French 
Painting U931). He was made Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour (1936). He married 
Vanessa, daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen, in 
1907, and tbcir son JttUaa (1908-37), also a 
writer, was killed in the Spanish Civil War, 

(6) Currer. Sec BrontI 

(7) George Joseph (1770-1843), Scottish 
lawyer, brother of (4), was born at Edinburgh* 
professor of Scots Law in Edinburgh 
University, he draughted the report of the 
commission on Scottish judicial proceedings 
(1823) which resulted in live Scottish Judi- 
cature Act (1825). 

(8) Gertnide Margaret LDwthian (1868- 

1926), British traveller, granddaughter of (1 1). 
was bom at Washington Hall, travelled much 
in the Middle East, was political officer in 
Bagdad dumg W'orld W’ar 1, and published 
Sejof Nainek (1894). Amttraih to Amurath 
(!9U), Ac. See her Letters (2nd ed, 1947). 
and Life by E, Burgoyne (1958). , 

(9) Henry (1767-1830), Scotush pioneer of 
steam navigation, born at Torphichea Mill* 
Linlithgow, in 1812 successfully launched the 
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(10) Henry Glassford (1803-74), Scottish 
lawyer and poet, vindicator of Mary Queen 
of Scots in verse and prose, and author of 
‘ The Scene was Changed \ Ac. See a 
Memoir by Stoddart (1892). 

(11) Sir Isaac Lowthian, Bart. (1816-1904), 
Scottish industrialist, grandfather of (8), 
founded in 1852. with his brothers, great 
iron -smelting works on the Tecs. He was 
M.P. for Hartlepool (1875-80). 

(12) James (1769-1833), Scottish geog- 
rapher, born in Jedburgh, author of the first 
critical geography (1830). 

(13) John (1691-1780), Scottish traveller, 
born at Antermony in Campsic parish. 
Stirlingshire, studied for the medical pro- 
fession. and in 1714 went to St Petersburg, 
and was physician to Russian embassies to 
Persia (17 15- IS), went to China through 
Siberia (1719-22). and again to Persia (1722). 
In 1737 he settled at Constantinople as a 
merchant, but about 1746 returned to 
Scotland. His Travels were published in 
1763. 

(14) John (1763-1820), Scottish anatomist 
and surgeon, brother of (4), was bom in 
Edinburgh. His Principles of Surgery (1801- 
1807) was re-edited by (4) in 1826. 

(15) John (1797-1869), American states- 
man, born in Tennessee, was speaker of the 
House of Representatives (1836), and a 
Senator (1847-59). Moderate in his views, 
he was nominated for the presidency in 1860 
by the newly formed Constitutional Union 
Party, but received only 39 electoral votes. 
He fought desperately but hopelessly to keep 
Tennessee out of the Civil War, which sealed 
the doom of his party. 

(16) John (181 1-95), English sculptor, born 
at Hopton, Suffolk, produced the Guards’ 
Memorial (1858) in Waterloo Place, and the 
American group in the Hyde Park Albert 
Memorial (1873). He popularized carved 
wooden breadknives and trenchers. 

(17) John Jay (1871 1934), Scottish 
humorous antcr, best known for his H’ee 
MacGreegor (1902), Other works include 
Mistress MT. eerie (1903), Court in* Christina 
(1913), Ac. 

(18) Sir Robert (1800-67), Irish journalist 
and author, born at Cork, in 1828 came to 
London. He ts best known by his annotated 
edition of the English poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper (1824-57). 

(19) Thomas (1792-1880), British naturalist, 
was born at Poole, Dorsetshire. A dental 
surgeon at Guy's Hospital (1817-61), be 
lectured in and became professor of Zoology 
in King’s College, London, in 1836. He was 
secretary of the Royal Society, president of 
the Unnaean Society and first president of 
the Ray Society ( 1 844). His Sritish Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea (1853) remains a standard work on 
British crabs and lobsters. He edited the 
Natural History of Selborne, by Gilbert White, 
whose house he purchased. 

(20) Vanesm. See (S>. 

BELLA, Sts^ano deUa (1610^-64), a Florentine 
Cosigner and engraver, especially of battles 
and sieges for Richelieu. 

BELLAMY^ (1) Edward (1850-98), American 
novehst, tom at Chikopee Falls. Maas., 
aciuevedlmixiense popularity with his Utopian 


romance Looking Back wan/ (1888), a work 
which predicted a new social order and 
influenced economic thinking in the United 
States and Europe. See Life by A. E. Morgan 
(1944). 

<2) George Anne (c. 1727-88). English 
actress, the natural daughter of a Quaker 
schoolgirl and Lord Tyrawley, firNt appeared 
at Covent Garden and, despite a brilliant 
theatrical career, through profligacy and ex- 
travagance spent her last years in poverty. 
She published an autobiographical Apology 
(1785). 

BFJJ ARMINE, Robert Francis Hamulus, St, 
heTtahr-min (1542-1621). Jesuit cardinal and 
theologian, was born at Monicpulciano, 
near Siena. He entered the order of Jesuits 
at Rome in 1560, and studied theology at 
Padua and Louvain. In 1570 he wai; appoin- 
ted to the chair of theology at Louvain, but 
returned to Rome in 1576 to lecture in (he 
Roman College on controversial theology. 
In 1592 he became rector of the Homan 
College, was made a cardinal in 1599 against 
his own inclination, and in 1602 Archbishop 
of Capua. After the death of Clement Vlll, 
he evaded the papal chair, but was induced by 
Pius V to hold an important place in the 
Vatican from 1605 tiU his death. Beilarminc, 
not canonized till 1931, was the chid defender 
of the cliurch in the 16th century. He 
informed Galileo of the pope’s ptohihiuon 
of his teaching of the hdioccmnc system 
(1616), yet hi.s learning ami moderation 
ained him the prauw even of Baylc. Lives 
ave been written bv the Jc.suns' Luhgatti tin 
Italian, Rome 1624) and Brodnek (lond. 
1928); a Latin aulobiographv, prevuiusty 
suppressed by the Jesuits, was edited in 1887*, 
with a German translation, by I >o{ linger and 
Reusch. 

BELLAY, Joachim do (1522 60). French poet 
and pro.se writer, next to his fnend and fellow - 
student Ronsard (q v.) the most important 
member of the Pleiade, was born at Lare in 
Anjou, His Deffenee et if lustration de la 
larvae francaise (1349), the manifesto of the 
Plciadc, advocating the rejection of mediaeval 
linguistic traditions and a return to classical 
and Italian models, bad a considerable 
influence at the time, it was accompanied 
by an example in the form of a set of Pcirar- 
chian sonnets, FOlhe, dedicated to an 
unknown lady. Du Bcllay went to Rome in 
1553 as secretary to his kinsman. Cardinal du 
Bcllay, but was not a success as a diplomat, 
though the vi.Hft tnispired more sonnets, includ- 
ing the collections Les 4nti^uit/x de Rome 
and Les Regrets. Sec Pater, Studies in (he 
Renaissance and R. V. Merrill, The Pfatonism 
of du Bellay (1926). 

BELLEAUt R6my^ (1528-77), French 
poet, tom in Nogem Ic Rotrou. He wits a 
member of the PhHadc and published in 1556 
a translation of Anacreon that was at first 
tolU^ed to be an original imiiaiion, Bergene 
(1565 and a second edition in 1572) is a 
medley of delicately descriptive prose and 
verse, of which Air// still holds a place in 
anthologies. Amours { 1 576) is a collection of 
poems concerned with the apeettrance and 
powers of predous stoma. See study 
by DetaoourceUe (1945), 
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BEI.LEISLE, Charles Loufe Fou<ttief, Due de, 
bel-eel (1684-1761), marshal of France, in 
the War of the Austrian succession stormed 
Prague, and conducted the skilful retreat to 
liger. 

BW JEN DEN, (1) or Ballantyne, John 
(d. 1587), Scottish writer, was born towards 
the close of the 15th century, and in 1508 
matriculated at St Andrews and completed 
his theological studies at the Sorbonne. His 
translations in 1 533 of Boecc’s Historia Genris 
Scoforum, and of the first five books of Livy, 
are interesting as ciirly specimens of Scottish 
prose, remarkable lor ihc case and vigour of 
their style. The CrotukUs of Scotland is a 
very free translation, and contains numerous 
passages not to be found in Bocce, so that it 
IS in some respects almost an original work, 
Belicndcn enjoyed great fa\our at the court 
of James V. at whose request he executed the 
translations. As a reward, he received con- 
siderable grants from the treasure., and after- 
wards was made archdeacon ot Morav and 
canon of Ross. Becoming involved lowcver. 
in ecclesiastical controversy, \w went to 
Rome, where he died. 

t2l William (r. 1555 1633), Scouish author, 
was a professor in the university, and an 
.idvocaic in the parliament, of Pan’s, and was 
employed in a diplomatic capacity by James 
VI, who about 1610 made him Master of 
Requests. His principal v^orks were /;< Statu 
I ihn trtx (1616) and Oe Trihu.^ Luminihm 
Ronmnorum (1634), the ‘three luminaries' 
being Ciccro, Seneca, and Pliny, out of whose 
works he intended to compile a digest of the 
civil and fthgious history and the moral and 
rbysical science of the Romans. His works 
lurnishcd the miiteriah for Middleton's Ltfc 
o! Cuero. Warion first dcitounced ihc theft, 
which Dr Purr made vlc^r in his edition of the 
hr 

BLIJJNOHAM. See PfcROVAt. 

BV l n.NCSIlMiSKN. Eabbifi Gottlieb son, 
-/luK (1778- 18^2), Russian explorer, horn 
in ( )csel, in 1 R 21 led an Anfarciiccxpcdilion 
to "O' S, lat, 

BEl llNI, bei he nce, (l> C;eiitile (c. 1429- 
1 Hi?i. Venetian painter, son of (3), brother of 
'2 k worked la his father's studio and was 
to paint the portrait of Suhan 
Mohammed li in Constant iiKiplc. This 

together with his Adoration oj the 
IS in the National Gallcryv London. 
Other works on xdigious themes are in the 
Veutce Academy. 

Gimaimi (r. H30-I516). the greatest 
venetum painter of hi« time, son of (.3) and 
bfoilier ono, kft Venice for Padua in 1464* 
Suonglv influenced by the severe classical 
style or his broiher-m-law Manteipta (q.va, 
av ill ills Rimini, he soon blossomed 

put with a novel sensuous consciausness of 
hght and colour, aided by the cleat oil 
’^rnishes which A. dtt hfessina ^.v.) had 
from HoHnitd, m in the S. Oiobbe 
abar (1489) now in the Vtniee Acadmy. He 
returned to Vcftke and cofifinued to pamt 
the ptetb ^ and ' Madonna * ihemet, altar- 


allegorieas, among the laiier of 
ptovaiitti^a ktmovaitom of light and 


beciutte the hali*mafk of Vetietiao an. 


continued and enriched by his pupils Giorgi- 
one and Titian. See monographs by Roger 
Fry (1909) and 1*. Hcndy (1947). 

(3) Jacobo (c. 1400-70), father of (1) and 
(2), studied under Gentile da Fabriano (q.v.), 
painted a wide range of subjects; but only a 
few ‘ Madonnas ’ in the UtTizi, Venice 
Academy, and the Brera in Milan, as well as 
^yeral drawings in the Louvre and the 
British Museum, remain, which show his 
interest in architectural and landscape 
setting. 

(4) Vincenzo (1801-35). Italian operatic 
composer, was born at Catania in Sicily. 
An organist's son, he was sent by a Sicilian 
nobleman to the Conservaiorio of Naples. 
His two earliest operas wore Atleison e 
Sah'ina (1824) and Bianca e Fernando (1826). 

// Pirata (1827) immediately carried the 
composer's name beyond Italy, and was 
followed by / Capuleti ed i Montecchi tl830) 
and his two masterpieces of lyrical expression ''' 
La Sonnanibtila (1831), and Norma (1832). 

In 1833 he went to Paris and London, whither 
he had accompanied the famous Italian 
soprano, Pasta. I Puritani (1834) show's the 
influence of the French school, but without 
scr.ilc imitation. He died near Pans, 
September 21. See works by Pougin (1868) 
and Llovd (1908). 

BELLMAN, Karl Michael (174(3-95). Swedish 
poet, was born in Stockholm, in 1757 entered 
the Riksbank, but fled to Norway to escape 
his creditors, in 1776 he was given a court 
pension by Gustav HI. He began to write 
vcr.se to popular tunes as a young civil servant. 
He founded a drinking club, the Bacchi 
ortkn, and versified his impressions of his 
Incnds and other characters. His Fredntans 
LpniLir (1772), full of minute detail of 
Swcdt^h life and enriched by humour and 
sympathy, entitle the watchmaker Frcdman 
to a place beside Don Quixote and Falstaff. 
Some of his lyncs have been translated into 
Enahsh. 

BUI DC, iJoscph) Hilaire (Pierre) (1870- 
1953). Anglo-French wntcr and poet, born at 
St Cloud near Pans, the son of a French 
hamster, Louis Belloc, and his English wife, 
was naturahred m 1903. He was educated 
at the Oratory School, Birmingham, under 
Newman, and BalUo! CoUegc, Oxford, but 
did mi!itaf> service in the French army. He 
became Liberal M.P. in 1906, but, disillu- 
sioned wjih poistics, did not seek re-election 
in 1910. Disapproving of modern industrial 
iiociciy and socialism, he wrote The ServUe 
State 1 1912) advocating a return to the system 
of mediaeval guilds. ' He was best known, 
however, for his delightfully nonsensical verse 
for children. The Btni Child's Book of Beasts 
and the Cnutumiry Tales (1907), his 
numerous travel books including the Path to 
Home (1902) and The Old Smd (1910). 
reconstructing the Pilgnms' Way, hts histori- 
cal studies Mane Amotnene (1^10), Richelieu 
ft929). Wolsev (I9?i>). tMapoleon (1932), &c., 
ttitd his fdigarus hooks, including Europe am 
the Fatih (1920) and Tkr Great Heresies 
U938>. A devoted Raman Caihaiic, as were 
h» friends and literary collaborators, the 
Chesterton brothers, he was fearlessly, soime- 
iimef fanatically, outspviken, the more so 
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when his views and vision no longer had their 
appeal. In 1934 the pope conferred upon 
him the rank of Knight Commander of the 
Order of St Gregory. He was a master of 
light English prose. ISee study by J, B. 
Morton (1955) and Life by R. Speaight 
(1957). 

BEIXOC LOWNDES, Marie Adelaide ( 1868- 
1947), English novelist, sister of Hilaire 
Belloc (q.v.), wrote crime stories, including 
The Lodger (1913) and The Chink in the 
Armour (1912). See her autobiographical 
J too have Lived in Arcadia (1942). 

BELLOT, Joseph Reii6, bel-Jo (1826-53), 
French Arctic explorer, born in Paris, served 
with distinction at Tamatave in 1845, and in 
1851 joined the expedition in search for 
John Franklin. He discovered Bcllot Strait 
in 1852, and \\as lost during ingldicld's 
expedition. See his Journal (trans. 1855). 
BELLOWS, George Wesley (1882-1925), 
American painter and lithographer, born at 
Columbus, Ohio. His lithographs of boxers 
(of which the most famous is Dempsey and 
Firpo^ in the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York) have a crude vigour, and he became 
one of the leaders of the American reahsts. 
Sec Life by P. Bosv^ell (1942). 

BELLO Yy OormoDt de, beFv^ah, properly 
Pienc Laurent BujTette (1727-75). a French 
dramatist, was one of the tirst to introduce on 
the French stage native instead ot' classical 
heroes. His first success, Zelmire ( 1762). was 
followed by Le Siige de Calais (1765), Caston 
et Bayard (1771) and Pierre le Cruel (1772}. 
BELON, Pierre, b^-ld (1317-64), French 
naturalist, in 1546-49 traveled in Asia 


command at Aleppo, where he died of fever 
ten months later. 

BEMBO, Pietro (1470-1547), Italian poet, 
born at Venice, in 1513 was made secretary 
to Leo X, and in 1539 a cardinal by Paul 111, 
who appointed him to the dioceses of Gubbio 
and Bergamo. Bembo was the restorer of 
good style in both Latin and Italian literature. 
Notable works arc the Per urn Veneticarum 
Libri JIT// (1351; Italian cd. 1552); his little 
treatise on Italian prose, which marked an 
era in Italian grammar; and his Letters. 
Sec Life by M. Santoro (1937). 

BENAVENTC, Jacinto, •ven'tay (1866-1954), 
Spanish dramatist, born at Madrid, was tnten- 
ded for the law, but turned ,to literature. 
After publishing some poems and short 
stories he won recognition as a playwright 
with his El nUh Ajeno (1893). which was fol- 
lowed by some brilliantly' satirical society 
comedies, the first of their kind in Spanisn 
literature. His later plays tend more to 
moraltrc; his masterpiece is Los interescs 
creados (1907), an allegorical play in the 
commt Jfa delT arte He also wrote some 
excellent children's plays. See study by M. 
Starkie (1924). 

BENBOW, John <1653- 1702), British admiral, 
born at Shrewsbury, entered the navy in 1678, 
and by 1696 had risen to be rear-admiral, 
in the West Indies, on August 19, 1702, he 
came up with a superior French force under 
Du Cassc. For four days he kept up a run- 
ning fight, almost deserted by the a^st of his 
squadron, until, hts right leg smashed by a 
chain-shot, he wasforct^ to return to Jamaica, 
where he died at Port Royal, November 4. 


Minor, Egypt, and Arabia. He was murdered 
by robbers whilst gathering herbs m the Bois 
dc Boulogne. Helon wrote valuable treatises 
on trees, herbs, birds, and fishes. He was one 
of the first who established the homologies 
between the skeletons of different vertebrates; 
he planted the first cedar in France; and he 
formed two early botanical gardens, 
BELZONl, Giovaimi Battista, -tsd'nee (1778- 
1823), Italian explorer and archaeologist, 
bom at Padua. He was intended for a 
monastery, but in 1803 came to England, 
where, 6 feet 7 inches tall, he gained a living 
by exhibiting feats of strength and models of 
hydraulic engines. In 1812 he went to Spain, 
in 1815 to Egy pt, and there was commissioned 
by Mehemet Ali to construct an hydraulic 
machine. He devoted himself henceforth, 
through the traveller Burckhardi, to the 
exploration of Egyptian antiquities, and 
removed from Thms the colossal bust of 
Ramses, which, together with the sepulchre 
of Sati I from the tombs of the kings which 
thad opened up in 1817, be sent to the 
British Museum. He explored the lempk of 
idfu, cleared the temple of Abu Simbel, 
opened the second pyramid of Giza and 
dtscoveied the ruins of Berenice on the Red 
Sea. He returned to Eurepe in 1819 and 
published his discoveries. He died of dysen*- 
Vm on the way to Timbukiu at Gato, Benm. 
See Life by S. Mayes (1959). 

Joeepb (1795-1850), a Polish leader of 
the unsuccessfid Hungarian insurrection of 
1848-49, after which he escaped into Turkey, 
iunted Mohammedan, and received a 


B£NCK£M>ORi'F, AiexaiMlcr, Count (1849- 
1917), Russian ambassador m London (from 
1903), greatly promoted Anglo* Russian 
fricndslup. 

BENDA, Georg (1722-95), Bohemian musician 
was born at AU-Bcnatck, Kapellmeister to 
the Duke of Gotha ( 1 748-78) . Me composed 
operettas, cantatas, and melodramas, and 
introduced music drama with spoken text. 
His brothers, Fratu (1709-86) and Joseph 
(1724-1804), were both in turn Konzext* 
meisier of Frederick II of Prussia. 

BENEDEK, Ludw^ von (1804-81), an Austrian 

S eneral, bom at Oedenburg, in Hungaryi 
istinguished himself in Galtcia m 1846, in 
Italy m 1847, in Hungary in 1849, and in 1859 
drove back the Piedmonteae at Solferino* 
He was governor of Hungary' in 1860. In 
1866 he commanded the northern Austrian 
army in the war with Prussia; but alter the 
defeat of Sadowa, he was superseded. See 


theconttancy of thenumber of ebromosotnet in 
the cells of an organism, decreaaii)i|| during 
maturation and rcscortd at ferttUzation. 

BENEDirm, Vinccsitt Comt <1817-1900), 
French diplomat, bom at Bastia in Corsica* 
ambaaaador in Beriin in 1864, proposed a 
secret treaty with Prussia, He made the 
demand at Ems in 1870 that gave Bismarck 
the cants MU tor the PrancchPnmtan war. 
See his Sfudie* in Diplomacy (trails. 1895)^ 

BENEDICT. St (c. m-c. 547) the footider 
of Western mooachteL was bom at Nunta 
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near Spoleto, and convinced while yet at the 
schools of Rome that the only way of escaping 
the evil in the world was in seclusion and 
religious exercise, he, a boy of fourteen, 
withdrew to a cavern or grotto near Subiaco, 
where he lived three years. The fame of his 
piety led to his being appointed the abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery at Vicovaro, nomi- 
nally observing the oriental rule; but he soon 
left it, as the morals of the half-wild monks 
were not strict enough. Multitudes still 
sought his guidance; and from the most 
devoted he founded twelve small monastic 
communities. He ultimately established a 
mon«asiery on Monte Cassino, near Naples, 
afterwards one of i lie richest and most famous 
in Italy. In 515 he is said to have composed 
his HeguUi Aionachorum, which became the 
common rule of all Western monachism. In 
addition to the usual religious exercises, the 
rule directs that the monks shall employ 
themselves in manual labours, imparting 
instruction to youth, copying manuscripts 
for the library, &c. Benedict was himself 
little of a scholar. See works on the order 
and its founder by Mabillon (Paris 1703-39), 
Snow (llt^l3), Montalcmbert (trans. 1896), 
Butler (1919), Chapman (1929), McCann 
(1937), Lindsay (1949). 

BENEDICT, the name of Ofteen popes, of 
which the following are noteworthy: 

i^nedict Vlll (d. 1024), uncle of IX. 
elected in 1012, and driven from Rome by 
the anti-pope Gregory, was restored to the 
papal chair by the Itoperor Henry II, and 
afierwards defeated the Saracens and the 
Greeks. He was a reformer of the clergy. 

Benedict tX, nephew of VUf. obtained the 
papal throne by simony in 1032. while still a 
youth; but in 1036 the Romans banished 
him on account of his licentiousness. Several 
tunes letnsialled, he was as often deposed. 
He dited in the convent of Grotta Fcrrata 
probably before 1065. 

Boiiedict XllI is a title assumed by two 
popes, Petet de Luna, a Spaniard, chosen by 
the French cardinals in 1394, and recognized 
only by Spain and Scotland up to hts death 
m 1424; and Vlnceiao Mareo Orsinl (1724 
1730), a learned man of simple habits and 
pure morals, who unfortunately yielded 
himself to the guidance of unscrupulous 
Cardinal Coscid, 

Benedict XIV (Froapeto Lambertliii) (1675- 
1 758), benm at Bologna, distinguished by his 
learning and ability, became pope in 1740. 
He founded chairs of physic, chemistry, and 
mathematics in Home, revived the academy 
of Bologna^ rebuilt cburdies, and encouraged 
literature ai^ scieoce. Hfs pkty was sincere, 
cniighiened, and loltram^ 

Benedict XV (Giacme dclia Oiiesa) (1854- 
1922L bom of noble Italian family, was 
ordained at twenty-four, faocatne socrelary to 
the Fapid 


musician and composer, bom at Stuttgart, 
studied under Hummel and Weber, and was 
at twenty conductor at a Vienna opera-house, 
and then at the San Glarlo in Naples. He 
became distinguished as a pianist, and in 
1836 settled in London. After some success 
with his op^ra houffe on the continent, he 
attempted English opera with Lily of KiUarney 
(1862), composed an oratorio, cantatas, &c„ 
technically excellent and pleasing but without 
individuality. He was knighted in 1871. 
BENEDICT BISCOP (c, 628-690). a great 
Anglo-Saxon churchman, five times jour- 
neyed to Rome, and in 669-671 was abbot 
of St Peter’s, Canterbury. In 674 he founded 
a monastery at Wearmouth, endowing it 
richly with books; and in 6B2 founded a 
second monastery at Jarrow. He is said to 
have introduced stone edifices and glass 
windows into England. Bede (q.v.) was his 
. . pupil. 

imparting BENEKE, Friedrich Eduard, bay'nek-^ (1798- 

1856), German philosopher, was born 'at 

Berlin, where he lectured from 1820 to 1822, 
when his lectures were interdicted by the 
Prussian government for their opposition to 
Hegel. He removed to a lectureship at 
Gottingen and returned to a professorship 
at Berlin after Hegel’s death in 1832, In 
March 1854 he disappeared and in June 1856 
his body w'as found in the canal at Charlotlen- 
burg. His chief work w'as in empirical 
psychology, which he considered was the 
basis of all true philosophy. 

BENELLl, Sem. bay-nel'lee (1877-1949), 
Italian dramatist, bom at Prato, Tuscany, 
wrote plays in prose and verse. Outstanding 
successes were Tipnola, a light comedy, and 
La cem della beffe^ a powerful tragedy in 
verse. For several years Bcnelli was consis- 
tently praised for dramatic innovation and 
poetical virtuosity, but his reputation has 
sufTcjcd eclipse, and though critics now' allow 
him * a sense of theatre they deplore his 
philosophy and bis fustian style. As a 
libretto, however, his LA more dei ire re 
(Ixive of Three Kings) still survives. 

BEN£v<>, Eduardo ben esh (1884-1948). Czecho- 
slovak statesman, born at Koliany, became 
professor of Sociology at Prague. As a 
refugee during World War 1 he worked in 
Paris with Masao'k for Czechoslovak 
nationalism, and in 1918-35 was foreign 
minister of the new state, and was premier 
also in 1921-22. In 1935 he succeeded 
Masarvk as president, but resigned in 1938 
and left the country, resuming office, however, 
in 1939 on the setting up, after the outbreak 
of World War U. of an exile government, 
first in France and then in England. In 1945 
he returned to liis count r>', and in 1946 was 
re-clected president. President only in name 
after the Communist coup of 1948, he 
resigned, to die a few months later. 


t tweaty-ftwir, faocatne secretary to \ ^ 

Enbuty. Spain, in IMJ, then Bt,NEr,Steph«iViiiceBt,6<fm»y tj898-m3). 
secreitiy to RiunpoUn, bishop Anwrkao poet, known espemllv for hw 

(i900), AldtJ)ofe» of BotWJ* {m7). p^ on the Oyit War, ioAn Brown 
cardinal (May 1914). AWioui^ junior 

cardinal. bt> WM elea^ CSepttmfaaar 3. 19U) IBENreY. Theodor, fce« -fl (18W-81). a^^teat 
to tocccod Vm X. Ho made repeated Sanskrit scholar a^ comparative ptaloto»si, 
efforts, to end World War I and orjsattia** 

war teinif on a BnanSoeiH scale. BENGtL, 3oha* Albrecw t wS'-nST), 

BtNISaK?!', sfiaiiM (1804-83). German German theologian, born at Wmnenden. in 
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Wurttembcrg, was the first Protestant author 
who treated the exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment critically. See Lives by Burk ( 1 831-37), 
Wfichter (1865), Nolle (1913), and study by 
Rciff(1882). 

BEN-GURION, David (1886- ). was born 

David Green at Plonsk, Poland. Early 
attracted to the Zionist Socialist movement, 
he emigrated to Palestine in 1906, working 
as a farm labourer and forming Palestine’s 
first Jewish trade union in 1915. Expelled 
by the Turks for pro- Allied sympathies, he 
helped to raise the Jewish Legion in America 
ana served in it in the Palestine campaign 
against Turkey. From 1921 to 1933 he was 
general secretary of the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour. In 1930 he became leader 
of the Mapai (Labour) Party, w'hich became 
the ruling party in the state of Israel, whose 
birth he announced in May 1948. In 1953 
he retired from the premiership, resuming it 
in 1955. A Messianic, visionary, yet realist 
figure, this battle-dress creator of Israel has 
been acclaimed the greatest Jewish leader 
since Moses. Sec his Rebirth and Destiny 
of Israel (1959) and Life by R. St John 
(1959), 

BENJAMIN, (1) Arthur (1893-1960), Aus- 
tralian composer, born at Sydney, studied in 
London, and served in World War I. He 
was professor of Pianoforte at Sydney 
Conservatonum from 1919-21. but returned 
to England, becoming an examiner for the 
Associated Board, and (1926) a teacher at 
the Royal College of Music. The unfailing 
craftsmanship of his lighter works is joined 
to an appealingly romantic style in his Sym- 
phony (1945) and his opera A Tale of Two 
Cities (awarded an Arts Council prize in 
1951, first produced 1957). 

(2) Judah Philip (1811-84), American 
lawyer, was born at St Croix, West indies, 
the son of Jewish parents on their way from 
England to the United States. A lawyer in 
New Orleans, he early engaged in politics, 
serving first with the Whigs, and afierw'ards 
with the Democrats. He sat in the U.S. 
senate from 1852 till I860, and in 1861 
joined Jefferson Davis’s cabinet as attomey- 
generai. He was for a few months secretary 
of war, and then secretary of state until 
Davis’s capture in 1865, when he escaped to 
England. Called to the English bar in 1866, 
he became a Q.C. in 1872. 

(3) Reii6, bd-sha-mi (1885-1948), French 
writer, born in Paris, was the grandson of an 
engraver on precious stones. Ht$ first book, 
Madame Bonheur (1909), bad no success; 
but Gaspard (1915), a novel about a Paris 
urchin who becomes a soldier in World War i, 
based on his own experiences, established his 
reputation. Other works include Les Justices 
depalx (1913), Les Phisirs du hasard (1922), 
a comedy, and la Prodigieuse Vie de fi, ae 
Balzac (l925h In 19ft Benjamin UUed 
himself with Pdtain and as a result was 
arrested and imprisoned for a year in 1944, 
VJE^ant tui (1946) mourns the death of his 
sip; lulled at Mulbouse, fighting with the 
Ainencan forces. La GatJre des Goneourt 
0946) satirizes the members of P Academic 
Ooocourt who ostracized him and his works 
dormg his imprisonment 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA (d. 1173). a 
Spanish rabbi, born in Navarre, the first 
European traveller to describe the Far East. 
In 1 159-73 he made a journey from Saragossa 
through Italy and Greece, to Palestine, Persia, 
and the borders of China, returning by way of 
Egypt and Sicily. See hi.s Itinerary (trans. 
M. N. Adler 1907). 

BENNET, (1) Abraham (1750-99), English 
physicist, invented the gold-leaf electroscope 
and constructed a simple induction machine 
in 1789. 

(2) Henry. Sec Arlinu'ion. 

BENNETT, (1) (Enoch) Arnold (1867-1931), 
English novelist, born near Hanley, Staffs. 
Educated locally and at London University, 
he became a solicitor’s clerk in London, but 
quickly transferred to journalism, and in 1893 
became assistant-editor (afterw'ards editor) 
of the journal Honton. In 1900 he went to 
live in Paris for eight years and from then 
on he was engaged exclusively in writing, 
journalistic and creative. Hts claims to 
recognition as a novelist rest mainly on 
The Old W Tale (hM)K), the ClavhaHger 
series— (1910). IHldo less wavs 
(1911), These Twain (1916>, subsequently 
issued (1925) as The CloYhanger lamdy— 
in all of w hich novels the * Ptve l ow ns \ 
centres of the pottery industry, feature not 
only as background, but almost as dramatis 
personae. He excels again with Hkeyman 
Steps, a picture of drab life in London, and 
he nas a genial, humorous streak which finds 
outlet in works like 7 he Card ^ FMI), ’The 
Grand Babylon Hotel 0902), Imperiat Palme 
(1930), and the play 7/if Great Adventure 
(1913). Auemion to detail is Bennett's dis- 
tinguishing trait, nothing being too trivial to 
be investigated and described if it is significant 
to the scene being enacted. At hts least in- 
spired this can be tedious, but he is usually 
engagingly readable. Ihc play Milestones 
(1912), written in collaboration with L. Knob- 
lock, IS still performed. He w-as a sound critic 
and, whatever the subject under discussion, 
the epitome of common sense. As * Jacob 
Tonson ’ on The Hew Age he was a discerning 
reviewer. His Journals, edited by N. Fowler, 
were published posthumously. Sec books 
by M, Bennett (1933), W, Allen (1948), 
F. Swinnerton (1950), and R. Pound (1952), 

(2) Janies Gonloii (1795-1872), Scottish 
journalist, father of (3), was born at Keith, 
Banffshite, emigrated to America, where in 
1835 he issued the first number of (he Sew 
York Herald. 

(3) James Gordon (184L 1918), son and 
successor of (2), sent Stanley in 1870 to find 
Livuigstone and with The Daily Tetegr^h 
financed Livingstone's Congo journey (fS'M- 
1878), He also promoted polar exploration, 
stonn warnings, motoring, and yacming. 

(4) Jolm (1812-75), English physi- 

cian, from 1848 to 1874 professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine in Eambtirgjh Univer- 
«ty, was pioneer in the use of the microscope 
Id dtnical pathology. 

(5) fat Viacmim (187a- 
194/), Canadian statesman, born in New 
Br^wick, Conaervitive leader from 1927, 
and prime minister in 1930-35, convened the 
empire economic conference in Ottawa in 
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1932 from which resulted a system of empire 
trade preference known as the Ottawa 
agreements. He was raised to the peerage in 
1941. 


(6) Sir WUliam Stemdale (1816-75), English 
pianist and composer, was born at Sheffield; 
studied at the Royal Academy, London, and 
at Leipzig, and attracted Mendelssohn’s 
notice at the Diisseldorf Musical Festival. 
In 1838 he was elected member of the Royal 
^iciy of Music, founded the Bach Society 
in 1849, and in 1856 became professor of 
Music at Cambridge, and in 1868 principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music. He was 
knighted in 1871. His earlier compositions, 
piano-pieces, songs, and the cantatas The May 
Queen (1858) and The IVomen of Samaria 
(1867) are his happiest. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See Life by his son 
(1908). 

BENNIGSEN, Levin Autnnd llieophil. Count 
(1745-1826), Cierman soldier in the Russian 
service, was born at Brunswick, fought at 
Puluisk (1806), commanded at Lylau (1807). 
the Russian centre at Borodino, and defeated 
Murat at Tarutino flH12). He fought 
\ ictonously at the battle of Leipzig (1813) and 
was created count by the emperor Alexander 
in tlK* field. His sem. Alexander I^>in (1809- 
1893), w'as a distinguished Hanoverian 


statesman. 


(3) Edward WUte (1829-96), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1882), father of (1). (2), and (6), 
was born in Birmingham, became assistant 
master at Rugby (1852), was ordained priest 
(1857), and appointed headmaster of the 
newly founded Wellington College (1858). 
A friend of Gladstone, he was a zealous 
churchman and upholder of the establishment 
principle. See Life by (I). 

(4) Sir Frank Robert (1858-1939), Shakes- 
pearian actor-manager, bom at Alresford, 
Hants., first appeared in Irving's production 
of Romeo and Juliet in 1882 at the Lyceum 
and was knighted by King George V on the 
stage of Dmry Lane during a Shakespeare 
tercentenary matinee with a sword fetched 
from a local costumier (1916). 

(5) Frank Weston (1862-1951), American 
artist, born at Salem, studied In Parts, where 
he was a pupil of Boulanger and Lefebvre. 
He executed many pictures of women and 
children, sensitive etchings and wash drawings 
of wild fowl, and murals in the Library' -of 
Congress. 

(6) Robert Hugh (1871-1914), English 
author, son of (3) and brother of (1) and (2), 
was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, turned Roman Catholic in 1903 
and rose to private chamberlain to Pope Pius 
X (1911). A dynamic preacher and prolific 
author, he wrote such novels as Come Rack! 


BENGIS, Alexamtre Nikolarvirh, hxe^nwah' 
(1K70 I9(V(», a St Petersburg painter of 
Italian, French and C/cnnan ongms. greai- 
undc of Peter Lstmov (q.v.i. was intimately 
connected with the rise of the Dtaghilcv 
ballet and designed many of the sets. 5vce 
Memoir i (trans. 1960). 

BENOIT DE SAINTE-MAURE, ben-wah 
fO. r. 1150), French j>oct. born in either 
Sainic-Maurc near Poitiers or Satnte-Morc 
near Tours. His ytiW romance /f«>man de 
Trote was a source book to mans later writers, 
notably Boccaccio, who in turn inspired 
Chaucer and Shakespeare lo use Benoit’s 
episode of Tfoilus and Cressidii, See R, K. 
Ctordon, The Starv of Troilu$ ( 1934). 
BENSERADE, Isaac dr, M-se^rad (1613-91). 
French poet and dramarist. born m Pans. 
He is remembered as the librettist for Lully’s 
ballets and as the outlior of a sonnet. Job, 
which, regarded as a challenge to Voiturc’s 
Vtanie^ sharply divided court opinion. He 
was a pfotdi^ of Richelieu and of Anne of 
Austria. 

BENSON, (1 ) Arthur CTirlstoplHfr (1862-1925), 
English author, son of (3) and brother of 
(2) and (6). masier of Ma^alcnc College. 
Cambridge, he wrote studies of Rossetti, 
Fitzgerald. Pater, T'ennyson, and Ruskin. a 
memoir of (6), and a btography of (3). His 
poems include From a Colltf^e IF/wdow, land 
of Hope and Chr}\ Ac. 

(2) Edwaid Fredcaic (1867-1940), English 
author, son of (3) and brother of (1) and (6). 
was educated at Wellington and Kings 
CoilcM. Cambridge. After some archae^ 
logical research in Orecce and Egypt (i892- 
1895) he pubiishi^ several light novels with a 
scholarly or hiitorkal background, such as 
the iMcm^ i> 0 do^ and Mn^ard Blaiitt cycles, 
^ wttil a$ three autobiographical studies of 
Edwardian and Georgian society. 


Come Rope! (1912), which deals with the 
Catholic martyrs of Elizabeth’s reign. See 
Life by Martindalc (1916). 

(7) Stella (1892-19.33), English author, led 
an adventurous life in London, America, and 
China, and wrote Tobit Transplanted (1931) 
and other novels. 

BENTHAM, (1) George (1800-84). English 
botanist, born at Stoke, Plymouth, was 
nephew of and secretary to (2) from 1826 to 
1832. Abandoning law for botany, he 
compiled, with Sir Joseph Hooker, the great 
Genera Plantarum (1862-83). President of 
the Linnacan Society in 1863-74, he was 
made a C.M.G. in 1878. See a book by B. D. 
Jackson (1906). 

(2) Jmmy (1748-1832). English writer on 
jurisprudence and Utilitarian ethics, uncle of 
(I), was bom, an attorney's son, in London, 
educated at Westminster School and at the 
age of twelve entered Queen's College, 
Oxford. From 1763 he studied law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, was called to the bat 
in i 772. More interested in the theory of the 
law, he never practised but published A 
Fragment on Goyernment (1776), an acutely 
critical examination of a passage in Black- 
stonc’s Commentaries, which contains the 
germs of most of his later writing. Bentham 
held that laws should be socially useful and 
not merely reflect the status quo\ that men 
inevitably pursue pleasure and avoid pain; 
that desfres may be broadly classified mlo 
self* and other-regarding and that the function 
of law is to award punishment and rewards to 
maintain a just balance between them; that all 
actions arc right and good w*hen they promote 
* the happiness of the greatest num^r , is 
the principle of utility, a phrase corned by 
Hutcheson ot Priestley, but populanwd by 
Bentham. As an ethical theory, Utihtanan- 
ism was crude and full of inconsistencies, 
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basing itself on purely quantitative con- 
siderations. But as a principle of legal reform 
Bentham's * calculus * met with greater 
success, as in his Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation (1789) and his other 
legal works. Bentham early attracted the 
fr&ndship of Lord Shelboumc, travelled on 
the continent, including Russia (1785-88), 
met James Mill in 1808 and founded the 
politically and philosophically radical sect of 
the Benthamites. He was a founder of 
University College, London, where his 
skeleton, dressed up in his clothes, is pre- 
served. He also founded the Westminster 
Review. See Life b> Bowring in the Collected 
Works (1838-43); Lives by Atkinson (1905), 
G. Wallas (1922); studies by C. K. Ogden 
(1932) and J. S. Mill. cd. F. R. Lcavis (1950). 
and G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenburger, 
Jeremy Bentham and the Law (1948). 

BENTINCK, the name of an ancient noble 
family which had migrated from the Palatinate 
to the Netherlands in the 1 4th century and 
to England sviih William of Orange in 1689: 

(1) Lord George (1802-48), English Tory 
politician, and sportsman, son of the 4th 
Duke of Portland, was bom at Weibcek 
Abbey, joined the army in 1819 and (1822-25) 
was private .secrctar>' to his uncle, George 
Canning, then foreign secretary. He 
entered Parliament in 1828, supported 
Catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill, 
but left the Whigs in 1834 to form a separate 
parliamentary group with Lord Stanley. On 
Peers third betrayal of his party in introduc- 
ing free-trade measures, Ben ti nek, supported 
by Disraeli who idolized him, led the Tory 
opposition to Peel. A great lover of racing 
and held-sports, he stamped out many 
dishonest turf practices. See Lives by B. 
Disraeli (1851), J, Kent (1892), and C. Kirby 
(1937). 

(2) WilUain, 1st Earl of Portland (1649- 
1709), Dutch courtier, was bom in Holland, 
The friend from boyhood of William 111, he 
was entrusted with the secrets of his foreign 
policy, and after the revolution was created 
an English peer, and given large estates. 
See Life by Mrs Grew (1924). 

(3) William Cavendish, 3rd Duke of Port- 
land (1738-} 809), English statesman, entered 
Lord Rockingham's cabinet in 1765, and 
succeeded him as leader of the Whig party. 
He was twice prime minister — Apru to 
December 1783, and 1807-09; but nis best 
work was done as home secretary under 
Pitt, with charge of Irish affairs, throughout 
the eventful period 1794-1801. 

(4) Lord i^am Cavendish (1774-1839), 
Engiish statesman, after serving in Flanders 
and Italy became governor of Madras 
(1803-07). He was recalled, however, when 
his prohibition of sepoy beards and turbans 
caused the massacre of Vellore. He served 
In the Fcnmsular War (1808-14), in 1827 
became governor-general of Bengal and in 
1833 first fovernor-general of India, His 
adimnistration resulted in better intemai 
communications, substituted English for 
Persian and Sanskrit, brought about other 
educational reforms with the help of Macaulay 

and prohibited the ruitee, Life by 


BENTLEY, (1) Edmund Clerihew (1875-1956), 
English journalist and novelist, bom in 
London. He is chiefly remembered as the 
author of Trent's Last Case (1913), which is 
regarded as the milestone in the transforma- 
tion of the detective novel from the romantic 
concept of the Conan Doyle era to the more 
realistic modern school. Bentley originated 
and gave name to the type of rhyming tag 
known as the ‘ clerihew *. Sec his auto- 
biographical Those Days (1940). 

(2) Richard (1662-1742), English classical 
scholar, was bom at Oulton near Leeds, was 
educated at Wakefield grammar school and 
St John's College, Cambridge, and in 1682 
he was appointed by his college headmaster 
of Spalding grammar school, but tesigned to 
become tutor to the son of Dr StiUmgflcct, 
then Dean of St Paul's. In 1689 he accom- 
panied his pupil to Oxford; where he had 
full scope for the cultivation of classical 
studies; and where he was twice appointed 
to deliver the Boyle Lectures on the Evidences 
of Religion. He had taken orders in 1690, 
and to Stillingflect he owed various good 
ecclesiastical preferments, with the post of 
royal librarian at St James's. His Letter to 
Mill (1691) on the Greek chronicler John 
Malelas is itself a masterpiece; but it was the 
Dissertation upon the Lpisties of Pha laris 
(1699). an expansion of an earlier essay, that 
established his reputation throughout Europe, 
and may be said to mark a new era in scholar- 
ship. In 1700 Bentley w»8S appointed Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and in the 
following year he married Joanna Bernard, 
the daughter of a Huntingdonshire knight. 
The history of his mastership is an unbroken 
series of quarrels and litigations, provoked 
by bis arrogance and rapacity, for which he 
was fully as well known during his lifetime as 
for his learning. He tontrived, nevcrihclevs, 
in 1717, to gel himself aoj^inted regius 
professor of Divinity, and by his boldness and 
perseverance managed to pass unscathed 
through all his contro venues. This stormy 
life did not impair hts literary activity. He 
edited various classics— among others, Horace 
(1711) and Terence (1726), Emendations 
were at one© his forte and foible— the latter 
conspicuously in hts edition of Paradise 
lost ( 1 732). Tlte proposal <1720) to prmt an 
edition of the Greek New Testament, in 
which the received text should be corrected 
by a careAil comparison with the Vulgate and 
all the oldest existing Greek M$$„ was iheti 
singularly bold, and evoked vioitnc oopost- 
lion. He left behind him one son, Richard 
< 1 708-82), who inherited much of his father's 
taste with none of his energy, and two 
daughters, one of whom was the mother of 
Richard Cumberlaitd the dramatist. See 
Lives by Monk (J833) and JPebb (1882), 

(3) Rkiawil (1794-1871), a London 
pubiisber, founder of Bemlefs Miscellany 
(1837-68). The firm was alwrbed by Mac- 
milians in 1898, 

TONTON, Unmum Hart <1782-1858), Amert- 
itateaman, known as * Old ButBon * from 
hiS oppositjon to the paper curreiicy, was 
near HiBsborough, N,C See Life by 
Roowsvelt <1887), 

BENYOWl^, kniwka A«»u^ 
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bethyaf'skee (1741-86), an unscrupulous 
Hungarian adventurer, who, while fighting 
for the Polish Confederation, was taken 
prisoner in 1769, banished to Kamchatka, 
and there made tutor in the governor's 
family. He gained the affections of the 
daughter of the house, and was assisted by 
w- ^capc, but not without a struggle, in 
which the governor was killed. Benyowskv, 
with ninety-six companions, set sail in a ship 
well arm^ and provisioned, and with a 
ranaiderable amount of treasure, and reached 
France m 1772. Invited by the French 
government to found a colony at Madagascar, 

• ‘P made king 

m 1776 by the chiefs. His relations with the 
French were now not always friendly, and 
as a result of a quarrel with ths government 
of Mauritius, he was killed in battle. See his 
Memoirs Urstm. by Nicholson. 1790). 

BENZ, Karl Friedrich (1844-1929). German 
engineer, bom in Karlsruhe. In 1879 he 
constructed a two-stroke engine model and 
founded a factory for its manufacture, 
leaving it when his backers refused to finance 
a mobile engine. He then founded his second 
company, Benz & Co., Rheinisch Gasmotor** 
enfabrik, at Mannheim. His first car — one 
of the earliest petrol -driven vehicles — was 
completed in 1885 and sold to a French 
manufacturer, Roger, For a time he joined 
the firm of Panhard and Lavasseur. In 1926 
his firm was merged with the Daimler- 
M ot oren-Geselischa ft . 

BEN-ZVI, Itzhak (IS84- ). Israeli states- 

man. bom at Poltava (D.S.S.R.). Having 
migrated to Palestine in 1907 he became a 
prominent Zionist, and was u founder of the 
Jewish l.abour party. He \^as elected presi- 
dent of Israel on the death of Dr ^Vcl 2 lmann 
fq.v.) in 1952. A prominent scholar and 
archaeologist, he is the authoi of works on 
the history of the Middle Fast. 

BER.ANCrR, Pierre Jean de, hav-rS-ihay 
117HB-1857), French poet, bom m Pari^ 
.\uKUSt 1 9, after a scanty education left regular 
cmplovincnt for an impecunious lucrarv life 
in 1798. H« lyrics, coloured by his politics— 
a omous compound of republicanism and 
Bonapartianr— got him spells of imprUon- 
meni fn 1821 and 1828, but their vivacity, 
satire, and wit endeared them to the masses. 
See his kta Bioitfaphie (irans. 1858). his 
corfcspondeftcc (! 859-60), and Lives b> PiUm 
(1900) and Maifipet (1904K 
BfRARO, CMtian, (1902 49), 

F rench patnier and designer. His attitude 
to his own work was curiously ovcr-scnsiUve. 
He was alwaya a reluclant exhibitor, disliked 
having his patatmg» repnKJuced, and even 
when designing for «h« theatre began with an 
infectious di«i^.t!ifaction, so that tasi-minmc 
repatittiim wws not uncommon. Neverthe- 
less, his fame reals mainly on his stage decor, 
specially for the productions of Mohi^rc by 
Barrault. 

BERCIRO, Gemlo 4«, b^thay d (c, 1180- 
. 1246}, earUeil known Castihan poet, born 
m Verceo* Me became a deaixin end wrote 
tporc than thousand verse* on 

devotional iuhjeas^ of whkh fhe best is a 
hf® of Bt Oria. He was aho the author 

di la a collecttOR of legends 


of the Virgin’s appearances on earth. His 
poems were not discovered and published 
until the late 18th century. 

BERCHEM, or J^rghem, Nicholas, ber'^Kuem 
(1620-83), Dutch landscape painter, was born 
at Haarlem. His work is represented in most 
European collections. 

BERCHET, Giovanni, 6er-ker' (1783-1851). 
Italian poet, bom in Milan, began by 
translating foreign, especially English, litera- 
ture, and through his translation of The Vicar 
of Wakefield (1809) became interested in 
ballads; in 1816 he published a pamphlet, 
Lettera semiseria di Orisostomo^ which became 
a manifesto of the Romantic movement in 
Italy. In 1821 he left Italy to avoid arrest, 
and lived in exile, mainly in England, until 
the abortive Revolution of 1848. He was 
received in Milan with enthusiasm and made 
director of education, but had to flee again 
to Piedmont, where he died. His best-known 
works are / Profug hi di Parga (1821), II 
Romito del Cettisio, and 11 Trovatore. %e 
study by E. Li Gotti (Florence 1933). 

BERDYAEV, Nikolas. byer-dyaWyef (1874- 
1948), Russian Idealist philosopher, bom at 
Kiev, became a revolutionary and an ardent 
student of Marx, prophesied and welcomed 
the 1917 Revolution and was rewarded with 
a professorship at Moscow^ But a crisis 
developed between his Marxian social ideals 
and his spiritual ideals ivhich ended in his 
dismissal in 1922. He settled in Berlin and 
founded there an Academy of the Philosophy 
of Religion, which he later transferred to 
Clamarl near Paris, where he died. His 
numerous essays restate the tenets of a former 
school of Russian thouglit, combining a 
messianic nationalism with a claim for church 
unity. Communism is a failure because it is 
non-spiritual. Of his works published in 
English arc Freedom and the Spirit (1935), 
The Meaning of History (1936), The Origin of 
Russian Communism (1937), and Slavery ana 
Freedom (1944). 

BERENGAR, her'-, names of two kings of 
Italy: 

Berengar I. grandfather of H, succeeded his 
father, a count of Frankish origin, as Duke of 
Friuli, and in 887 was crowned king of Italy» 
in 915 emperor. He was assassinated in 924. 

Berengar II, grandson of I, succeeded his 
father as Count of Ivrca in 925, and was 
crow'ncd king in 950. In 961 he was de- 
throned by the emperor, and after three years’ 
refuge in a mountain-fortress, was sent as a 
prisoner to Bamberg, in Bavaria, where he 
died in 966. 

BERENGARIA. See Richard L 

berf:ngarius of togrs ( 998 - 1088 ), 

scholastic theologian, in 1031 was appointed 
preceptor of the cathedra! school at Tours, 
and about 1040 archdeacon of Angers. An 
opponent of the doctrine of transubstanlia- 
tion, he was finally, in 1078, cited to appear 
at Rome, where he repeatedly abjured, but 
apparently never abandoned his * error ’ He 
spent his la.si years in a cell on an island in 
the Loire, near Tours. Sec A, J. Macdonald’s 
study (1930). . e t 

BERENICE, ber-e-m see^ the name of sewral 
women of the house of Ptolemy* none of them 
lo celebrated as the Jewish Bemico— the 
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daughter of Herod Agrippa, who, having 
been four times married to an unde, her 
brother, &c., gained the love of Titus during 
the Jewish rebellion (a.d. 70), and followed 
him to Rome. She is the heroine of Racine’s 
tragedy. 

BERENSON, Bernhard (1865-1959). Ameri- 
can art critic, was born at Vilna, studied at 
Harvard, and became a leading authority on 
Italian Renaissance art, producing a vast 
critical literature whidi apart from standard 
works on each of the Italian schools include 
The Study and Criticism of Jtaiiun Art (1901- 
1916), Aesthetics and History (1950), the 
autobiographical Sketch for a Self Portrait 
(1949), extracts from his diaries (1947-56). 
The Passionate Sightseer (1960), and Life by 
S. Sprtgge {I960). 

BERESFORD, (1) Charles WiUiam de la Poer, 
1st Baron (1846-1919), British admiral, was 
born at Philipstown, OlTally. Ireland, son of 
the fourth Marquis of Waterford. He 
entered the navy in 1859, and was promoted 
captain in 1882 for his services at the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. He served, too, in 
the Nile expedition (1884). He was a lord of 
the Admiralty (1 886 -88), but resigned, sat in 
Parliament as a Conservative and commanded 
the Mediterranean Fleet (1905-07), Channel 
Fleet (1907-09). A trenchant naval critic, he 
published Memoirs in 1914. 

(2) John Davys (1873-1947), English 
novelist, wrote the History of Jacob Stahl 
0911-15), and other novels, short stones, 
Slc. 

(3) W'iliuim Carr Bere&ford, I si Viscount 
(1768-1854), British soldier, was a natural 
son of the first Marquis of W'aterford. He 
distinguished himself at the Cape (1806) and 
at Buenos Aires, where, having surrendered, 
he managed to escape 0807). In the Penin- 
sula he took the command ( 1809 ) of the 
Portuguese army. For his services at Busaco 
(1810) he was made a Knight of the Bath; 
and for his victory over Souli at Albuera 
(1811) he received the thanks of parliament. 
He was present at Badajoz, and at Salamanca 
was severely wounded. In 1814 he was 
created Baron, and in 1823 Viscount Bercs- 
ford. He left Portugal in 1822; and in the 
Wellington administration 0 828-30) he was 
master- general of the ordnance. He bore 
the title of Duke of Eivas in Spain, and of 
Conde dc Trancoso in Portugal. 

BERG, Alban 0885-193.5), Austrian composer, 
bom in Vienna. He studied under Schbn- 
berg, and after service in the Austrian war 
ministry during World War 1, he taught 
privately in Vienna. His music, which welds 
the twelve-note system of .Schonberg to a 
deeply traditional style, has been influential 
in helping to popularize his master's teachings 
and he is best known for his opera ii^ozzeck 
(1924), his violin concerto, and the Lyric 
Suite for string quartet. His unfinished 
opera, Lulu^ was posthumously produced. 
Sw studies by W, Reich (Vienna 1937) and 
H. F. Redlich (1957). 

BERGENROTH, Gwtav Adolf, btr*gert-rdt 
(1 8 1 3-69), the editor of the Simancas archives, 
was bom in East Prussia, and died at Madrid, 
having had to quit Germany in 1850 as a 
revoltttioitlit, first for California, and then 


for England, where he devoted himself to the 
Tudor state papers. See Memoir by Cart- 
wright (1870). 

BERGERAC, Savinien C>Tano de, ber-zhe-rak' 
(1619-55), French author, was born in Paris, 
and fought more than a thousand duels, 
mostly on account of his monstrously large 
nose. His works, often crude, but full of 
invention, vigour, and wit, include the 
Histoire comique des ^tats de la time et du 
soled (trails. Aldington 1923), which 
suggested ’ Micromdgas * to Voltaire and 
* Gulliver ’ to Swift. See Rostand. 

BERGIUS, Friedrich, ber-gee-oos (1884- 
1949), German industrial chemist, born at 
Goldschmicden near Breslau, made notable 
researches in coal hydrogenation and the 
hydrolysis of wood to sugar. He shared the 
Nobel prize with Bosch in 1931. 

BERGK, Tbeodor (1812-81). German classical 
scholar and philologist, born at Leipzig, from 
1842 to 1869 was professor at Marburg. 
Freiburg, and Halle. His chief work is his 
Poetae Lvrici Graeci (1843). 

BERGM.\N, (1) Bo Hjalmar (1869- ). 

Swedish writer, born at Stockholm, studied 
law' at Uppsala University and later became a 
critic. His poetry for example, Murifmeh 
terna and Trot a Itt — reveals him as a thought- 
ful, observant solitary, with a tinge of 
pessimism in his outlook. Skyar^ his 
memoirs, exhibit u sure talent, a compas- 
sionate understanding of man caught in the 
maze of life’s complexities. A Swedish 
academician, he has been made a Commander 
of the Northern Star. Sec Stock. Anthology 
of S'^edisH L\ric% (|930) 

(2) iijaimar Frcdrtk FJgeru^ (1883 ’ 193}). 
Swedi&h novelist, short story writer and 
dramatist, the outstanding Swedish writer of 
his pcnoil. often compared wath Strindberg. 
MarkureUs i Wadkomhg {God's Orchid 1919). 
a satire; and SweJenhielms, a comedy, arc 
his best known works. He also wrote a 
series of stones, many of which are set in his 
native Orebro. 

( 3 ) Ingmar ( 1 9 1 H ~ i. Swedish fi I m di rector , 
won many international prices with such 
films as Summer a/r/i Momka <l!M3), The 
Seventh Seal ( 1956), Hlld Strawberries ( !957i. 
The Pare (1959), Ac., outstanding for their 
photographic craftsmanship, the subtle 
exploitation of facial characicrtsiics and pic- 
torial metaphor He wrote his own scripts. 

(4) Torbrni Olof (1735 84). a SwedKh 
chemist, from 1758 a nrofessor at Uppsala, 
prepared, by using caroon dioxide, artificial 
mtneral waters, and discovered hydrogen 
sulphide in mineral springs. 

BERGSMA, Williatn (1921- ). American 
composer, born in California, has composed 

works in American folk music style notably 

Faut Banyan and Pioneer Saga (orchestral 
suttesF-as well as chamber music, a 
symphony and The Portumut Himds, a 
musical study of the West Indies, 

BERGSON* Hftwi* (1859-^1941). French 
phtlo8pphcr, born in Parts, son of a Jewish 
musfctat) and a British mother, became 
professor at the Coll^ de France (190(F*21). 
was elected academician (1914), and awarded 
the Nobel prize (1927)- Bergson, like Hera- 
dutit* argued that change was the gtuB of 
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reality. In his Essai sur les donnies immidi- 
ates de la conscience (1889; translated as 
Time and FreewUL 1910) and V Evolution 
criatrice (1907) he contrasted the ever- 
changing, yet complex, unity of consciousness 
with the world of things in space, discrete, 
subject to rearrangement, but not to change. 
The latter may be adequately grasped by the 
imcllect, but not the nature of duration, which 
requires instead immediate intuition. The 
creative urge or ilan vital (duration) is at the 
h^rt of evolution and not natural selection. 
Since change is basic, there can be no 
guiding principles of conduct, but free-will. 
Bergson's vision was poetical rather than 
phtlosophicai, he worked by analogy and 
suggestion rather than by rigorous argument. 
He had, however, a great influence on biology 
and psychology, on such writers as Samuel 
Butler, Shaw;, and Proust. His Le Eire (1900) 
was a signiticant contribution to aesthetics. 
.Sec studies by D. Lindsay (1911), J. McK. 
.Stewart (1911), D. BalsiUie (1912), H. M. 
Kallcn (1914). ;mc! J. MaeWilUam (1928). 
BERK, l4)vrcAti Pavlovich (1899-1953). 
.Sovici secret police chief, born at Merchculi, 
<ieorgia, became organi/er of a Bolshevik 
group at a Baku college m 1917. From 1921 
to 1931 he was a member of the O.G.P.U. 
in the Caucasus, becoming first secretary of 
the Georgian Communist Parly in 1931. In 
1938 he became Kremlin commissar for 
internal affairs. Ouring World War II he 
was vice-president of the State Committee 
for Defence, services rccogni/cd by the 
title of Marshal of the Soviet Union in 1945. 

In March 1953, after the death of Stalin, he 
belonged briclly with Malenkov atid Molotov 
to the * Dictatorship of the Three De- 
nounced as * a thnee- accursed Judas he 
was shot after a brief ' treason ' trial on 
December 23, 1953. Behind a mild, parsoni- 
cal facade, the ' Himmler of Russia ’ was a 
plotter of ruthless ambition and a skilled 
organizer of fonred labour, terror, and 
espionage. 

BFRI.NC, or Iklirliig. Vltu.s (16K1 P4U, 
I>anish navigutor. horn at Horsens in Den- 
mark, early entered the newly -formed navy of 
Peter the Great, and for his bravery m the 
wars with Sweden was appointed to lc,id an 
expedition of discovery m the Sen of Kam- 
chatka. Sailing in 1728 from a twirt on the 
cast of Kamchatka, he followed the toast 
northward until, from its westward trend, he 
believed he had reached the north -cast I'oint 
of Asia. In 1741 he sailed from Ohkotsk 
towards the American cemtment. and sighting 
land about N. lat., followed the coast 
northward; hut aickness and storms forced 
him to return, and he was wrecked on the 
desert island of Avatcha (now Benn|t Island), 
where, he died. Bering Sea and Bcnng Strait 
arc named after him. See ! Jfc by tauridscn 
(tr»n?;. Chicago I8«9>, 

BERKIXEY, fctilrlc'-. (!) Geofge (1685-1753), 
Irish phtltmophcr and dis^tne^ born near 
Kilkenny, March 13, atudied at Irinity 
V oHegc. Dublin^ where he pubhshed his 
lijsxav towards n New theory of Vision (1709), 
m which be aniued that the having of * ideas * 
was the habitual aaaociatton of visual, tacioal, 
and otiter genaaiions, Hi« analyse of sense 


perceptions in his Treatise (1710) and the 
Dialogues between My las and Phi ionus (1713) 
resolved itself into the subjectivist principle 
that esse est percipi which Samuel Johnson 
sought to refute by striking his foot against 
a stone. The continued existence of unob- 
served objects, such as the celebrated * tree 
in the quad * was explained by God’s universal 
perceptions. Berkeley’s phenomenalism was 
later refined and systematized by 19th- and 
20th-century empirical philosophers. In 1713 
Berkeley went to London, and then spent the 
best part of seven years in travel in France and 
Italy, first as chaplain to the brilliant and 
eccentric Earl of Peterborough, and after- 
wards as tutor to a son of the Bishop of 
Clogher. On his return to Ireland in 1721 he 
was distressed by the social corruption and 
disorder occasioned by the South Sea Mama, 
and published a short Essay towards Prevent- 
ing the Ruin of Great Britain, In 1 724 he was 
made Dean of Derry, but having received 
romise of a government gram in supporrof 
is romantic scheme ’ of founding a college 
at the Bermudas for the Christian civilization 
of America ’ he sailed for America in 
September 1728, taking with him his newly- 
married wife. To prepare for Bermuda, he 
made a temporary' home for nearly three 
years in Rhode Island; and as the promised 
grant was in the end withdrawn, in 1731 he 
returned to England. Alcijthron, or the 
Minute Philosopher (1732), is a religious 
interpretation of nature. Next came a 
Vindication (1733) of his early phenomenalism 
and a theological, philosophical work, the 
Anaiyst (1735). Meanwhile he was made 
Bishop of Cloync, where he found opportuni- 
ties for his ardent devotion to Irish social 
problems, on which he published the Quenst 
( 1 7 36). Ini 744 he published Siris^ or a chain 
of philosophical renections on the virtues of 
tar- water. In 1 752 he resigned his episcopate, 
settled in Oxford, but died January 14, 1753. 
Through Hume, his philosophy profoundly 
influenced Kant as well as Reid and the 
Scottish psychologists. See new edition of 
his works, ed. Luce and Jessop (1944-58), 
and studies by G. Dawes Hicks (1933), J. O, 
Wisdom (1953), and G. J. Wamock (1953). 

(2) Lennox Randal Francis (1903- ), 
tnglish composer, born in Oxford. He 
began the serious study of music, under Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris, onlv after the completion 
of his studies at Oxford University. His 
early compositions, the largest of which is the 
oratorio Jonah (1935), show the influence of 
his French training in their conciseness and 
lucidity, and later works, notably the Stahat 
Sfater (1946) and the operas Nelson (1953) 
and Rath (1956), have won him wide recog- 
nition for their combination of technical 
refinement with lyrically emotional appeal. 
IIERLA(>E, Hendrick Petros, ber kth-gi (1856- 
1934), Dutch architect, born at Amsterdam. 
He designed the Amsterdam Bourse (com- 
pleted in 1903) in a neo- Romanesque style, 
but he was later influenced by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and was largely responsible for the 
spread of his theories m Holland. He became 
architectural adviser to the authorities of 
Amsterdam, Tbe Hague, and Rotterdam. 
BERUCHINCKN, Gdte von. SeeG^iz. 
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BERLIN, (1) Inring, real name Israel Ballne 
(1888- ), American composer, born in 

Russia and taken to the United States as an 
infant. He worked for a time as a singing 
waiter, introducing some of his own songs, 
such as * Alexander’s Ragtime Band *, while in 
that position. A * soldier show ’ in 1918 set 
him on the road of musical comedy, but 
between As Thousands Cheer (1933) and 
Louisiana Purchase (1940), most of Berlin’s 
work was done for the hlms. His greatest 
success came in 1946, with Annie get your 
Guny and in 1954 he received a special 
presidential citation as a composer of 
patriotic songs. One of these, ‘ God Bless 
America \ achieved world-wide popularity in 
World War II. 

(2) Sir Isaiah (1909- ), British philosopher, 
Chichele professor of Social and Political 
Theory at Oxford (1957), exemplified the 
modern empirical approach to political 
philosophy in his works on Karl Marx (1939), 
The Inevitability of History (1954) and Two 
Concepts of Liberty (1959), 

BERLIOZ, I lector, bayr-li-dzi\ 803-69),French 
composer, bom in C6tc-Saint-Andr^, Isdrc. 
As a child he learned to play the flute and the 
guitar, but studied medicine until 1823, when 
he overcame his family’s objection to music 
as a career and studied under Lcsucur. 
rapidly producing a number of large-scale 
works before entering the Paris Conservatory 
in 1826. During his studies he fell in love 
with the Shakespearean actress. Harriet 
Smithson, whom he subsequentJy married, 
and the Symphonie Fantastique expresses his 
devotion to, and a temporary disillusionment 
with. her. Gaining the Prix dc Rome in 
1830. be spent two years in Italy. After his 
marriage, in 1833, he combini^ the com- 
position and production of his works with 
music criticism until a gift from Paganini, 
for whom he WTotc his symphony Harold en 
Italie (1834), made him temporarily indepen- 
dent. After 1842 he won a brilliant reputation 
in Germany, Russia, and England, but on his 
return to France his failure to gain a hearing 
for his major works drove him back to 
criticism. The deaths of his second wife and 
his son. ill-hcaUh, and his fruitless struggle 
to win a regular place in French music, 
clouded his utter years. His compositions 
include the Grande Messe des Marts (1837), 
the dramatic symphony Rom^o et Juliette 
(1838), the overture Le Carnaval Romain 
(1843), the cantata La Damnation de Faust 
(1846), which is perhaps Berlioz’s most 
representative composition, and his comic 
opera Beatrice et Binddict (I860»62>* As 
well as being the first great orchestral 
gpedalist among composers. Berlioz was one 
of the founders of mb-century programme 
music, showing hU genius as much in hts 
lightly-scored miniatures as in fats more 
monumental works, such as his final opera 
Lms Troyens. A brilUamly incisive prose 
writer. Berlioz produced seven books, 
inciuding a treatise on orchestration and an 
autobiography. See also studies by W. J, 
Turner (1934) and T, S. Wotton (1935). and 

aiy, bom at Uurdet, Hautea>l»yr<^^ The 
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daughter of Francois Soubirous, a miller, and 
baptized Marie Bernarde, she claimed to 
have received in 1858 a number of apparitions 
of the Blessed Virgin at the Massabielle Rock, 
which has since become a notable place of 
pilgrimage. She became a nun at Nevers, 
and beatified in 1925, was canonized in 1933. 
Her feast day is February 18. The Song of 
Bernadette by F. Wcrfel (1942) was filmed; 
sec also the Life by M. Trouncer (1958). 
BERNADOTTE. Count Folke (1895-1948), 
nephew of Gustavus V of Sweden, acted as 
mediator during both world wars. Appoin- 
ted by U.N.O. to mediate in Palestine, he 
produced a partition plan, but was assas- 
sinated by Jewish terrorists on September 17. 
Sec also Charles XIV of Sweden. ' 
BERNANOS, Georges (1888-1948), French 
writer, bom in Pans. He did not begin to 
write seriously until he was thirty-seven and 
had taken degrees in Law and Letters, Like 
all his generation of French Catholic UTiters, 
he attacks inditfcrencc and is preoccupied 
w*iih problems of sin and grace. His most 
memorable novels arc: Satis le soieilde Satan 
(1926) and Le Journal d'un curd de campagnt 
(1936). The latter, a scnsiiive study of a 

B priest, has been translated by P. 

s 0937). He is also the author of n 
play. Dialogues des CarmdiiteSy and a Diary of 
Mv n/we.nl938). also translated by P. Morris. 
BERNARD, ber-nahty (0 CUiiide (1813-7K>, 
French physiologist, born near Villcfranchc. 
A pharmacist’s assistant at Lyons, and failing 
in his ambition of a literary career, he studied 
medfctoc at Pans, and in IN4I became 
assistant at the College de France to Magen- 
dic. with whom he worked until hts own 
appointment in 1854 to the chair of General 
Physiology, and whom he succeeded in 1855 
as professor of Expertmcntul Physiology. He 
was elected to the Academy in 1868, and died 
at Paris. His earliest researches were on the 
action of the secretions of the alimentary 
canal, the pancreatic juice, the connection 
between the liver end nervous system, dkc., 
for which be received prizes from the Academy 
(1851-53). Uitcr researches were on the 
changes of temperature of the blood, the 
oxygen in arterial and in venous blood, the 
opium alkaloids, curarine. and the sym- 
pathetic nerves. His I^^on% de physioimk 
expMmentale (1865) is a standard work. See 
works on him by Sir M. F<»ster (1899), 
J. M. D. Olmsted (1939), and H. Bergson 
(1939). 

(2) Trfeiait (nd Fa»l> (1866-1947), French 
novelist and dramatist, was bom at Besangon, 
His first success came with a gay novel: Les 
Mdntoires d^un ieune kusmtm rangd (1899). 
In the same year he wroiea comedy, UAng^ 
tel qu*on le parle and from then on produced 
a number of tight^heaned pieces with stock 
comic situations, which proved very popular 
—Dairy (1902), Trip^tte (1905), Le Petit 
Ca/d (m I), and Le Prince Charmang (1921), 
BEDARD OF CLAIRVAUX, SR (1090- 
1153), tbcolodan and reformer, was bom of 
a noWe family at FtmtaiinBa, near Dijon, In 
Burgundy: in UU entered the Cimeectan 
ipnastery of Ctteaux; and in HIS beoune 
the first abbot of the newly^founded monat* 
tery of Oilrvaux, in He ww 
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canonized in 1174. His studious, ascetic life 
eloquence made him the oracle 
of Christendom; he founded more than 
seventy monasteries; and the * Mellifluous 
is regarded by the Catholic Church 
M the last of the fathers. He drew up the 
statutes of the Knights Templars in 1128; 
nc secor^ the recognition of Pope Innocent 
II ; and it was his glowing eloquence at the 
council of Vwiiay Tn 1146 that kindled the 
^tnusiasm of Trance for the second crusade, 
pie influence of St Bernard as a spiritual 
teacher through his fervid piety and living 
grasp ol Chnsuan doctrine was a wholesome 
antidote lo the dry and cold scholasticism 
of the age. Yet he showed a harsh severity 
towards Abelard and others whose views 
. 1 ? His writings comprise more 

episi 340 sermons, a Life of St 
Muinchy, and 12 distinct theological treatises, 
nie monks of his rclonmed branch of the 
C istcroan, are often called Bcntardincs. See 
t'*'®* Moriwn (1877), Ealcsfl890l, 

Stom (189.1). and W. W. Williams (1951) 
BERNAp OF MEMHON, St (921-1008), 
Apostle of the Alps born in Savoy, as 
archdeacon of AoMa founded the hospices 
m the Alpine passes that bear his name, and 
died at Novara. 

BERNARD OF MORI^AIX, a monk of 
< lugny about 1 140, is said to have been born 
of English parents at Morlaia in Brittany. He 
IS the author of the remarkable poem De 
C(>niemptu Murtiit, in 3(XX) long rolling, 

' Icoftinc'dactylic * verses, some of which 
were translated by John Mason Neale (q.v.i 
into hymns, among them ‘ Jerusalem the 
(rofden *- 

BERNARD OF WEIMAR. See Bernhard 
BFRNARDIN DE SAINKFIERRE. See 

SAINr-FlfeRHR (2> 

BERNARDINO. See Pinturk < uto. Rosst. 
BERNARDINO OF SIENA, St U3«0 1444), 
iKim at Ma»«i“Carrara of a disimguishcd 
family, made himself famous by hn rigid 
restoration of the primiiivc Franciscan rule. 
He cmerod the order in 1404, and in 1438 was 
appointed its vicaf«|g^ncra} for Italy. He 
founded the Fmtfea at Observanim^ a branch 
of the Fnincisaun order, which already 
numbered over 300 monasteries in Italy 
during Kl.<i day. Bernardino was canom/.ed in 
1450. His emlmmrly mystical work$ v%cre 
published «i Venice in 15vl, at Paris in 165b. 
See Uvc» by Tbtireau Dangin {WZ) and 
Howell 

BFRNAUER, AiRMatR id. 1435), the 

beautiful datitii^ler of a poor surfteon of 
Augidmrg, m$ teemly married in 1432 to 
Duke Aibredit of {hivari»» only son of the 
‘‘^•guing Duke who* lO her husband’s 
absence, had her drowned as a witch at 
Sifaubing, in the Danube. Attwchiiook up 
arms agnintt hig (htlier; but after a year of 
wick^^ «ott*ettted to maiTy Anna of Bruns- 

BF^AVS, Mkal) Jcwiih ctassical 

schoUf, born M Htiabars. Professor snd 
iiwanM tt Somi, tw wrote nmeb on the 

HiriA 1>fiiWn-WRM). 
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under the name of Gerald Tyrwhitt. His 
total output was small, but includes an 
orchestral fugue and several ballets, of which 
the best known arc The Triumph of Neptune 
and Wedding Bouquet (after a play by Gert- 
rude Stein). All his work is distinguished by 
a delicate and witty sense of pastiche. 

(2) John Bourchier, 2iid Baron (1467-1 533), 
deputy of Calais, where he translated Frois- 
sart (1523-25). 

(3) or Barnes, Dame Juliana, according to 
tradition was the daughter of Sir James 
Berners who was beheaded in 1388, the 
prioress of Sopwcll nunnery at St Albans, 
and the author of the Treat yse perteynynge to 
Hawkynge, Buntynge, Fysshynge, and Coote 
Armiris. Probably, however, she wrote only 
the treatise on hunting, and part of that on 
hawking; the heraldry is certainly not hers. 
The treatise on fishing, wanting in the St 
Albans edition (1486), first appears in 
Wynkyn dc Worde’s edition (1496). 

BERNHARD, Duke of Weimar (1604-39), 
Protestant general in the Thirty Years’ War, 
distinguished himself in 1622 at the battle of 
Wimpfen. In 1631 he was one of the first to 
support Gustavus Adolphus. He commanded 
the left wing at Lutzen, and after the king’s 
death had the chief command. He took a 
very important part in the war; but after a 
sudden illness died at Neuburg on the Rhine. 
Sec Life by G. Droysen (1885). 

BERNHARD LEOPOLD (1911- ). prince 
of the Netherlands, bom at Jena, son of 
Prince Bernhard (2asimir of Lippe. He 
married Juliana (q.v.), only daughter of 
Willielmina, Queen of the iNetberiands. in 
1937 and the title of Prince of the Netherlands 
was conferred on him. The marriage has 
issue of four daughters. 

BERNHARDI, Friedri^ von (1849-1930), 
Gennan general of cavalry, exponent of 
miitUnsm. champion of Pnissianism, wrote 
Germany and the Next War (1912) and other 
similar works. 

BERNHARDT, Sarah, properly Henriette 
Rusine Bernard (1844-1923), the greatest 
tragedienne of her day, was bom in Paris. 
Entering the Paris Conservatoire in 1859, in 
1862 she made her d6but as ’ fphiginie ’ at 
the Theatre Francais, but attracted little 
nonce. In 1867 she played minor parts at the 
Odcon, won fame as ’ Zaneito ' in Coppec’s 
Tamnt (1869), and the ’ Queen of Spain ’ 
in fiuY Bin (1872), and was recalled to the 
Theatre Francais. After 1876 she made 
frequem appearances in London, America. 

I uTope. Ac. In 1882 she married M. Jacques 
Dana or Damala (d. 1889), a Greek actor, 
from whom she was divorc^ shortly after- 
wards, In 1916 her French nationality was 
restored. She founded the ThdStre Sarah 
Bernhardt in 1899, In 1915 she had a leg 
amputated, but did not abandon the sta^, 
A legendary figure in the theatre world, ^e 
died probably the most versatile actress of 
an> age. See her Autobiography (1907). 
and Lives bv Sir G. Arthur (1923), Maurice 
Baring {W% L. Yememl (1942), her grand- 
son, L. Bernhardt (trails. 1949), M. Agate 
(1945) and J. Richardson (1959), 

BERNt. or Bcnkit Franmeo, btf'mt (c. 1497- 
1535), Italian poet, was bom at Umpomcchio 
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in Tuscany, and in 1517 went from Florence 
lo Rome. He entered successively the service 
of his uncle. Cardinal Bibbiena, of Gibcrti, 
chancellor to Clement VII, and in 1532 of 
Cardinal Ippolito dc’ Medici. This he 
quitted a year later, and went to Florence, 
where, refusing lo poison Cardinal Salviaii, 
he was himself poisoned. His recast or 
rifacimento of Boiardo’s Orlando innamoraio 
(1542) is still read in Italy (and justly so) in 
preference to the original. He had a large 
share in establishing Italian as a literary 
language. See Life (1881) by Virgili. 
BERNIER, Francois, hern-vay (d. 1688), 

French traveller, born at Angers, about 1654 
left France for Syria, Fgypt. Arabia and 
India. here for twelve years he was ph ysician 
to Aurung/cbe. He published a delightful 
account of his travels (1670 -71 : trans. 1893). 
BERNINI, Giovanni Ix)renzo, bavr-nee'nce 
(1598-1680), Italian baroque sculptor, archi- 
tect and painter, the son of a sculptor, Pietro 
(1562-1629), born at Naples, came to Rome 
at an early age, attracted thenoticeof Cardinal 
Scipione Borghesc, for whom he executed his 
early statues and who introduced him to 
the papal court. His statue David (before 
1620), in utter contrast to Michelangelo’s 
grim, heroic treatment, presents a scowling 
young rogue ready to take advantage of 
Goliath’s clumsiness. .Similarly his Apoffo 
and Daphne (1625, in the Borghesc Galler>>. 
presenting a pretty youn^ damsel, completely 
fails in the conception ot the legend. Bernini 
had all the theatrical flourish of his style. In 
1633 he completed the bronre baldacchino in 
St Peter's, having been appointed architect, 
but his structurally unsound towers on the 
fagade caused his removal from papal favour 
until 1647, when he designed the fountain of 
the four river gods in the Pia/za Navona. 
In 1656 he decorated the apse of St Peter’s 
with the so-'Callcd Carhedra Peiri, a four de 
force of decorative and theatrical inventive- 
ness, designed the colonnade in front of the 
cathedral, and in 1663 the grand staircase to 
the Vatican. In 1665 he made a triumphal 
journey to Paris to improve upon the designs 
for the Louvre, but his own were also rejected. 
His last works were the tomb to Alexander VII 
in St Peter's 11678), and the small Jesuit 
church of S. Andrea al Quirinalc. He was 
buried in the church S. Maria Maggiore. 
^e monographs by S. Fraschctii (1900), 
M. Reymond (1911). R. Norton (1914), and 
Wittkower (1955). 

BERNOULLI, ber-noo-yee^ a Swiss family of 
mathematicians and scteniisls which had its 
origin in Antwerp, but because of it.s disscnl- 
mg views settled first in Frankfurt (1583) and 
Uter in Basel. Sec French family history by 
E. I^ublet (1914). Its most oistinguishcd 
members were: 

Swiss mathematician, 
son of (3), bom al Basel, studied medicine 
and math^tics and became professor of 
Matbcmat ics at St Petersburg ( 1 723 ), In 1733 
he returned to Basel to become professor 
Uni of Anatomy, then Botany, finally Physics. 
He shared with Baler the distinction of 
having gmned the French Academy prize ten 
tim^ and was elected F,R.S. in 17W. He did 
work on prigonometrical functioni. continued 


fractions, kinetic theory of gases and solved 
an equation proposed by Riceti, now known 
as * Bernoulli's equation ’. 

(2) Jacques (1654-1705), Swiss mathe- 
matician, brother of (3), bom at Basel, where 
he became professor in 1687, investigated 
infinite serjes, the cycloid, transcendental 
curves, equiangular spiral, and the catenary. 
In 1698 he published his essay on (he differen- 
tial calculus and its application to geometry, 
first using the term integraL He established 
the principles of the calculus of probability 
and described the numbers which bear his 
name. A logarithmic spiral was at his 
request engraved on his tombstone in Basel 
cathedral. 

(3) Jean, or Johann (1667-1748), Swiss 
mathematician, brother of (2) and father of 
(1), born at Basel, did mathematical and 
chemical research and was professor at 
Groningen (1695) and at Base! (1705). He 
wrote on differential equations, rectification 
and quadrature of curves, isochronous curves 
and curves of the quickest descent. The 
exponcmial calculus is claimed for him. He 
had a habit of claiming his brother's work as 
his own and expelled his son (1) because the 
latter had won a compeiiiion m which he had 
also been competitor. .Another son, Nicbo- 
lau.s (1695' 1726), was professor at St Peters- 
burg. Yet another, Jean (1710 90 h professor 
at B:tscl. was interested chiefly in physics. 
Of the latter’s sons, Jean (1744 1807) was at 
the Berlin academy and wrote on indeter- 
minate equations, Jacques ( 1759 - 89), became 
professor successively at Basel, Vetona, and 
St Petersburg, 

BF'RNSTEIN, (1) Eduard (1850*1932), 
German 5kiciahs( leader, born in Berlin, lived 
in England from 1888 to 19UI, An associate 
of Engels, he was an advocate of revisionism, 
an evolutionary form of Marxi.sm and a 
member of the Reichstag periodically (1902 
1928). See his My Yearn o/ EMk (1921), 

t2) Henri 0876-1953). French dramatist, 
born in Paris of Jewish extraction and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. His tirst play. Le 
Marche (1900). was followed by Le Oitour 
(1902), La Rafale (1906), hra^ (1906), Le 
Paleur (1907), Samson (1909) A pro- 

nounced enemy of socialism and anti- 
semitism, he fought a number of duds with 
critics and aoli-semnes. Hts grcatcsitriumphg 
were le Secret (1913) and Judith (1922). He 
produced many of his plays in his own 
theatres. A pacifist in his youth, he fought 
War I in (he British artillery and 
me French Air Force, He escaped to New 
York in 1940 and returned to FVance after 
the li^ration in 1945. His briiliam, breath- 
less, brutal plays depend to a great extent on 
^effects. Sec Life by L. de Sidancr 

(3) lamnard (1918 - American conduc- 
tor. pianisL and composer, born in Lawrence, 
Mass., educated at Harvard and the Curtis 
Institute of Music. Bernstein reached fame 
suddenly m 1943 by conducting the ?4cw 
York Philharmonic as a substitute for Bruno 
waiter. His compositions indttde two 
eymphoni^— Jivem/tf/f (1942) and The Age of 
television opera, Troubh 
in lahltU and the musica! conu^tes On the 
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Town, which incorporated music hts 

ballet Taney Free, and West Side Story (1958). 
based Oft the Romeo and Juliet theme. 
BEROSUS. or Berossus (5. r. 2^ b.cX a 
priest of Babylon, who wrote in Greek thrw 
books of Babylonian-Chaldcan history, m 
which he made use of the archives m the 
temple of Bel at Babylon, and of which 
unfortunately only a few fragments have 
been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
Syncellus. 

BEKIU. Charles Ferdinand. Due de, ber-ree 
(1778-1820), second son of the Comte 
d’ Artois (aficrwards Charles X), was born at 
Versailles. In 1792 he fled with his father to 
Turin; fought with him under Condd against 
f* ranee; afterwards visited Russia, and lived 


g ^ 

for some time m London and Edinburgh. In 
1814 he returned to France, in 1815 was 
appointed commander of the troops in and 
around Paris, and in 1816 married Caroline 
Ferdinaude Ivoulset 1 798-1870), eldest daughter 
of Francis, afterwards king of the Two 
Sicilies. Assassinated by the fanatic Louvcl 
in front of the Opera (February !3, 1820), he 
left only a daughter; but the same year the 
widowed duchess gave birth to the Comte de 
C haml>ord (q.v.i. After the July revolution, 
1830, she, with her son, followed Charles X 
to Holyrood; in 1832 she landed from Italy 
near Marseilles, but, after many adventures, 
\va.s betrayed by a Jew at Nantes, and 
imprisoned in the citadel of Blaye. Her 
confession that she liad formed a second 
marriage with the Neapolitan marquis, 
Lucchesi-PaUi. at once destrtiyed her pohucal 
importance, and the government set her at 
hberty. She died in Styna. Sec works by 
Meniere (1882). Nauroy <LSS9), Imhert de 
Saint Amand (trans 1892 '93), Noel Williams 
{ 191 1 1 , Praviel (1929), and Fabre tl9:»K). 
berry, (1) James Comef. Sec KiMSirv. 

<2) Mary (1763' 1852), CngliNh author, was 
born at Kirkbndge in \oTkvlure, uaveUed 
on the Continent (1783-85). and m 1 /88 hrst 
met Horace Walpole <qv.), whose literary 
executor she became, and who induced her 
lo settle at Little Strawberry HiU with her 
younger sister and life-long companion. 
Agnes. See her Jourmi and 


BfiRULUS 

a Standard method for determining the latent 
heat of steam, discovered many of the 
derivatives of coal-tar, and his syntheses of 
many fundamental organic compounds help 
to destroy the classical division between 
organic and inorganic compounds. He 
studied the mechanism of explosion and 
wrote many scholarly works on the history 
of early chemistry. 

BERTHiER, Alexandre, bert-yay (1753- 
1815). Prince of Neuchatel and Wagram, 
Marshal of the French empire, was born at 
Versailles, and, entering the army in 1770. 
fought with Lafayette m the American war of 
independence. In the French Revolution he 
soon rose to be chief of the staff in the army 
of Italy (1795), and in 1798 proclaimed the 
republic in Rome. He became chict of staff 
to Napoleon, on whose fall he had to sur- 
render the principality of Neuchatel. but wa.s 
allowed to keep his rank as peer and marshal. 
Napoleon made overtures to him Irorn Elba;^ 
but he retired to Bamberg. On July 1, 1815,* 
at the sight of a Russian division marching 
towards the French frontier, he threw himself 
from a window. His M^moires appeared in 
1 82b 

BERTHOLLET, Claude Louis, Comte, her*f<^ 
iay (1748-1822). French chemist, was born at 
Talloires in Savoy, studied at Turin, came to 
Paris in 1772, and in 1781 was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
aided Lavoisier in his researches on gun- 
powder and in forming the new chemical 
nomenclature, and accepted his antiphlogistic 
doctrines; in 1785 he showed the value of 
chlorine for bleaching. Following Pnesuey, 
he showed ammonia to be a compound of 
hydrogen and miroeen. He was made a 
senator and a count by Napoleon, yet voted 
for his deposition in 1814, and on the Bour- 
bon restoration was created a peer, 
BKRTILLON, Alphonse, (185^ 

1914), a Paris police-officer who in 1880 
devised a svstem of identifying criminals by 
measurements. See Life by 
BKRTIN, Louis Franvois, her-n 
the founder in 1 799 of the Journal des 
edited afterwards by his sons, Marie 

Armaod (1801-54) and Edouard (1797-1871). 


Agnel. See her 

(l!t6$). Houghtons nenrl CniHe«. 


the ^rry Papers 0914), ed. by Lewis 
Melville. ^ ^ ^ 

(3) WilBam Ewert. See Camrosk 
BERT, FattI, bayr 0833 -8n), French 
logisi and republican 

he did pioneer work in studying 
the toxic effects of oxygen 
and anacsthrtics «cnc?r»«y. His In 
baromMque (1878) was translated m 1943 
because of its 

medicine. As mmisicr j If 

found«^ the universities ol Lvons ana 

BEK'hlA, Bee AtwnNT, or 
BERTHELOT, Mareellitt. 082? 


BERTRAND, ber-tra, {)) Henri Grotleif, 
Comte (1773 1844), one of Napoleons 
generals, was born and died at Chfitcauroux. 
He shared the emperor’s banishment to St 
Helena, and, on his death, returned to France, 
where in 1830 he was appointed commandant 

of the Polytechnic School. 

(2) l^ouis Marie EmUe (1866-1941), French 
author, bom at Spincourt, spent some wars 
in Algeria, which provides a setting for Sang 
(1898). La dm 0900), and other 
realistic novels and travel bwl«. He also 
wrote historical novels and biographical 
studies of Flaubert and Louis XIV. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1925. Sec study 
u.. Dimrrl (1947L 





CaWinism. He founded the CotupeMim 
of the Oratory (1611) ttdd intraduced the 
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Carmelite order into France. He was 
ambassador to Spain in 1626, was minister 
of state until dismissed by Richelieu, and was 
made a cardinal in 1627. Many of his pupils 
became famous, he widely influenced French 
religious teaching, being dubbed by pope 
Urban VIII ‘ Apostolus Verbi Incarnali 
Sec studies by Houssaye (1873-75) and 
Potlicr (1929). 

BERWICK, James Fitzjames, 1st Duke of 
(1670-1734), a great French general, was the 
natural son of James 11, by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the Duke of Marlborough. Born at 
Moulins, he was educated in France as a 
Catholic, served in Hungary under Duke 
Charles of Lorraine, m 1687 was created 
Duke of Berwick, and fled from England at 
the Revolution. He fought through his 
father’s Irish campaign (1 689-9 1 ) and then in 
Flinders and against the Camisards. In 1706 
he was created a marshal of France, and in 
1707 in Spain established the throne of Philip 
V by the decisive victory of Almansa. After 
several years of inactivity, he received the 
command in 1733 of an army intended to 
cross the Rhine. While besieging Philipps- 
burg, he was killed by a cannon-ball, June 12. 
1734. He left descendants in both Spam and 
France— the Dukes of Liria and Fitzjumcs. 
Sec his Mimoires (1778), and two works by 
C. T. Wilson (1876-83). 

BERZELIUS, Johan Jakob (1779 1848), 
Swedish chemist, was born in East Gotland, 
Sweden, studied at Uppsala and died at 
Stockholm. His accurate determination of 
atomic weights established the laws of 
combination and the atomic theory. He 
introduced modem symbols, an electro- 
chemical theorY, discovered the elements of 
selenium, thorium, and cerium, and first 
isolated others. His great w’ork was rewarded 
with the gold medal of the Royal Society. 

BEKZSENYl, Daniel, (1776-1836). 

Hungarian lyric poet, born in Hcteny. 
Educated by his father, he won fame as a 
patriotic poet with his Ode to Mogyarokhoz, 
inspired by the Magyar nobility’s successful 
opposition to Napoleon on the Styrian Alps. 
Collections of his verse appeared in 1813 and 
in 1830, when he was elected a member of 
the Hungarian Academy. His complete 
works, edited by his friend Dobrentei, were 
published in Pcsth in 1842 and in a definitive 
edition in 1864. 

BESANT, hes’inl, (1) Aimie, nie Wood (1847- 
1933), British thcosophist. sister-in-law of 
(2), bom in London of Irish parentage, 
brought up at Harrow, at twenty married the 
Rev. Frank Bcsanl, but was separated from 
him in 1873. From Secularism and Brad- 
laugh she passed in 1889 to Madame Biavatsky 
and Theosophy, herself its high-priestc&s 
from 1891, and in her later years championed 
Nationalism and education in India. I^e 
her AutMogrophy (1893), and studies by 

Besterman 

(1934). 

(2) bi^zanf. Sir Walter <1 836-1901), Engitsli 
novelift, brother-m-taw of (1), bom at Ports- 
mouth, stodicd at King’s College, London, 
and at Christ’s Coileac, Cambridge. After 
a few as^a prof^sor in Mauritius, he 
devoted himself to literature. woi^ 


Studies itt French Poetry, appeared in 1868; 
and in 1871 he entered into a literary partner- 
ship with James Rice (1844^82), a native of 
Northampton, and editor of Once a Week, 
Together they produced many novels, 
including Headv-monrv Mortihoy (1872), The 
Goiden Butterjly (1876), By CeiitCs Arbour, 
The Chaplain of the Fieet, The Seamy Side 
(1881). After Rice's death, Besant himself 
wrote All Sorts and Conditions of Men (1882), 
and other novels advocating social Worm, 
resulting in the establishment of the Beopld*s 
Palace m the East end of London. He was 
also the author of some biographical studies 
and work.s on the history of London. &c. 
He was secretar>' of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (some of whose works he edited), and 
first chairman of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors. See his Autobiography (1902). 

BESS OF HARDWICK. Sec Cav«Wiush. 

BESfER, Rudolf (1878-1942), Britisfll play- 
wright, remembered for The Barretts of 
Wimpoie Street (1930), 

BESSARION, or Bsist{ii». Johafiites. 
sah'ree^on (1389/1403-72), one of the earhest 
scholars who transplanted Greek literature 
and philosophy into the West, was born at 
Trcbizond, and dietl at Ravenna. As Bishop of 
Nicaca. he accompanied the Greek emperor, 
John Palacologus. to Italy in 1439 in order 
to effect a union between the Greek and the 
Roman churches. Soon afterwards ioinipg 
the Roman church, he was made cardinal by 
Pope Eugenius IV. Ten years laicr. Nicholas 
V created him Bishop of Frascati; and foi* 
live years he was also papal legate at Bologna. 
After the fall of Con«tanimopie. of which he 
had been titularpatriarch, he visited Germany 
and endeavoured to promote a crusade 
against the Turks. Twice he was nearly 
elected pope. 

BESSEL, Fricflriai WHIielm (1784 1846), 
German mathematiciun and astronomer, was 
horn at Mmdcn, and starting as a ship’s 
clerk, was in 1810 appointed director of the 
observatory and profow^or at Konigsberg. 
He catalogued predicted a star bc>ond 
Uranus a$ well as the exbtcncc of dark stars, 
investigated Kepler’s problem of hclioccmri* 
city and systematized the fuiictiom involved, 
which bear his name, 

BFJsSEMER. Sir Heiury (1813-98), British 
inventor, bom at Chariton, Herts, patented, 
in 1856 an economical process which 
molten pia-iron disturbed by a current of air 
is (umed directly into steel. He was knighted 
in 1879, See hit Auiobtogrnphy iXnAy, 

B£.SSI^RES, Jean BapMe, im^setHiyr 
(1768-1813), Duke of istria and Marshal of 
the French empire, was born of p<w paitfils 
at Prdssac, Lot; became a private in 
i792; in less than two yean rote to be 
^ptain; distmguiahed himself at $i Jean 
d Acae, Aboukir. Austertlta, Jena. Eyfau* in 
Spam and in the Rutrigit campaign; and was 
kiM by aatriy rimt near UUaen cm the eve 
ofbaiUew 

OMurlet Herlwft (1899- ), Canadian 

l^ytiologist, bom at Watt ipembi^% Jiaioe, 
profetsor^at torofno^ln If®, In 
^ aif&iated wltb BanOiitt and 
diacoveiy oj Inauillii; , 
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BETHELL, Richard. See Westbury (Lord). 
BETULEN (1) CahrieL or Betblen Gabor 
(15$M629). Aom of a noted Protestant 
family of Hungaiy, in 1613 was elected prince 
of Transylvania. In 1619, with the Bohemians, 
he invaded Hungary, and next year was 
chosen its king, but in 1621 concluded peace 
with Ferdinand 11, and resigned his claims to 
Hungary, whilst obtaining large accessions 
of territory. In 1622 and 1626 he renewed 
hostilities with the emperor. 

(2) Istvdn (Stephen), Count (1874-1951), 
Hungarian statesman, born at GemyesMg 
tCorncsti), Transylvania, was a leader of the 
counter-revolutionary movement after World 
War I, and as prime minister in 1921-31 
greatly promoted Hungar>'*s economic recon- 
struction. 

BE^IHMANN HOLLWEG, Theobald von 
(I 8567 I 92 I), Cierman statesman, bom at 
Hobenfinow. Brandenburg, studied law, and 
rose in the service of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and the Lmpire, till in 1909 he became 
Imperial Chancellor. He treated the Belgian 
neutrality treaty as a * scrap of paper \ and 
played an invidious r61c before and after the 
outbreak of war in 1914. 

BE'rHLNK, John. Sec Drink water. 
BELIEMAN, John <1906- ), British author, 
educated at Marlborough and Oxford, 
known for his light verse (Mount Zion (1933), 
New Buis in Old lielfnes (1940), A Few Late 
Ch^vsanthemumx (1954^ Collected Poems 
(19^8), &c.), much of vvhich saiirtzcs modem 
taste, for his essays and guide-books, and for 
his championship of Victonun and Ldwardian 
art and architecture. 

BiStERTON, Thomas (<'. 1635-1710). English 
actor and adapter of dramas, horn in London, 
in 1661 joined Davenant's theatrical com- 
pany. Addison, Cibber, Dr>dcn, Pepys, Ac., 
l>caf admiring witness to hts dramatic 
powers, which overcame* the raiural disad- 
vantages of a low voice, small eyes, and an 
ungainly figure. His wife, an actress, shared 
hi* stage Uiumphs. In an unfonunalc 
speculatiofi in 1692 Bcttcrion lost all hi$ 
savings. He was buned m Westminster 
AblX SecLifcbyUweHH91|. 

BETTI. U«o <1892-1954), Ituhun drantatisi 
and pocL^m in Camermo, was a judge by 
profession. Hts collecuons of veise tn^.lude 
He ptmikrasa <1922), of short -itorics, iuino 
UW) Mi U Can (WJ?' 8"^ 

Hay, La Crntrona (I W). »» whith lik appeals 
symbolkaifly to the paison of a cynical, 
nuuneifai tail .Mractiw won’®*!- 
proftmiOA w«» toM apaerf in <« 

J»a&W4» a aimOtla tl»M. «r«ns 
which ova «r th. ctoaraciisn Kwlaims. Wc 
htooet u« iril bwoCTMca • hee study by 
bTIo MjchcitoidyfT). , 

amr. wtoiui M«a«T 

£ft|^ib MtOf. beiwr known a* the s ou^ 
Sosdui, nru hom M Shrew-stwry, ftom the 
ag. of dem aMwttd on .i(w 
ttiatitoed the pnm wnh wj!«^8bte 

tad so early amasscil. 


BEGST, FHedrkh Ferdioaiid, Count, von. boyst 
(1809-86), Austrian statesman, was born at 
Dresden, and died at Schloss Altenberg, near 
Vienna, having been Imperial Chancellor 
(1867-71) and ambassador at London (1871- 
1878), at Paris (1878-82). His chief achieve- 
ment was the reconciliation of Hungary to 
Austria. Sec his Memoirs (trans. 1887). 

SEVAN, Aneurin (1897-1960), British Ubour 
politician, was born on November 15, one of 
thirteen children of a Tredegar, Mon., miner, 
and began work in the pits at thirteen on 
leaving Sirhowy Elementary School. Six 
years later he was chairman of a Miner's 
Lodge of more than 4000 members. Active 
in trades unionism in the South Wales coal- 
field, be led the Welsh miners in the 1926 
General Strike. I.L.P. member for Ebbw 
Vale in 1929, he joined the more moderate 
Labour party in 1931. He establisjupd a 
reputation as a brilliant, irreverent, anooften 
tempestuous orator. During World War II 
he was frequently a ^ one-man Oppositiqp * 
against Sir Winston Churchill. Appointed 
minister of health in the 1945 Labour 
government, he introduced in 1948 the 
revolutionary National Health Service. He 
became minister of labour in 1951, but 
resigned the same year over the National 
Health charges proposed in the Budget. 
From this period dated * Bevantsm the 
Left Wing nagging movement to make the 
Labour party more Socialist and less ' reform- 
ist *. It made Mr Sevan the centre of pro- 
longed and often bitter disputes with his 
party leaders, but the movement began to 
wither laic in 1956 when Mr Sevan became 
Labour's 'Shadow* foreign secretary. Mr 
Sevan ceased to be a Bevanite at the 1957 
Brighton Party Conference when he opposed 
a one-sided renunciation of the hydrogen- 
bomb by Britain. The most publicized 
Labour politician of his time, a vivid orator, j 
and expert debater, Mr Bevan brought to the ’ 
Commons, over which he could exercise fhe 
fasdnating ascendancy of a virtuoso in 
volubility, a Radical fenour, an iconoclastic 
rcstlc.ssncss and the gifts of an acute intellect. 
He published Jn Place of Fear (1952). 
BEVERIDGE. WiUiam Henry Beveridge. 1st 
Baron (1879- >, British economist, best 

known as the author of the Heport on Socia! 
Insurance and Allied Services (1942), was bom 
of Scottish descent at Rangpur, India, was 
educated at Charterhouse and Balliol College, 
Oxford, taught law, served, as leader writer 
on the Morning Posu made himself the leading 
authority on unemployment insurance, and 
compiled his notable report, VnemphymeM 
(IW. rev. 1930). He entered the Board of 
Trade 0908) and became director of labour 
exchanges { 1 909 1 6). He was Director of the 
London School of Economics (1919-37) and 
Master of University College, Oxford (1937- 
194^). From 194 1 to 1 943 he was president of 
the Ro>al Statistical Society. Since 1934 he 
served on several commiastona and ootB'^ 
miiiee*. and ultimately on that of <3g??t*of 
several government departments 
out of which grew the " Beveridge 
it* mato feature was a comprehensive wmsm 
of social insurance, covering tl» 
community without mcoiftc hmB. Published 
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at the height of the war, it was remarkable 
testimony to Britain's hopes for the future, 
was widely publicized, and has since formed 
the basis of much social legislation. Goebbels 
even made a study of it. Beveridge was 
elected to parliament as a Liberal in 1944, but 
was defeated in 1945. Sec his autobiograph* 
ical. Power and Influence (1953) and other 
writings. He was raised to the peerage in 
1946. 

BEVIN, Ernest (1881-1951), British Labour 
statesman, born at Winsford, Somerset, of 
poor parents, who left him an orphan before 
he was seven years old. In 1894 he moved to 
Bristol to earn his living as a van<boy and 
later as van driver. He educated himself and 
came early under the influence of trade 
unionism and the Baptists, and was for a 
time a lay-preacher. At the age of thirty 
he was a paid official of the dockers* union. 
In 1920 he earned himself a national reputa- 
tion by his brilliant handling of his union's 
claims before a wage-tribunal at which he 
was opposed by an eminent barrister. He 
won acceptance for most of the claims and 
the title * the dockers* K.C.* Bevin was the 
pioneer of modern trade unionism. Out of 
32 separate unions he built up the gigantic 
National Transport and General Workers* 
Union and became its general secretary 
(1921-40). He was one of the leaders in the 
General Strike (1926), served on the Mac- 
millan Committee on finance, and furthered 
the work of the International Labour 
Organization. In 1940 he became minister 
of labour and national service in Churchill’s 
coalition government. He successfully 
attained complete mobilization of Britain's 
man*power by 1943 and was a significant 
member of the war cabinet. He l^gan to 
take a keen interest in foreign affairs and 
became foreign secretary in the Labour 
government (1945-51). In this office he was 
responsible for the satisfactory conclusion of 
peace treaties with South-Last European 
countries and with Italy, despite growing 
Soviet disinclination to co-operate. He 
accepted the necessity for the Western powers 
to establish a federal government in western 
Germany and by the Berlin air-lift (June 
1948-May 1949) accepted and met the Soviet 
challenge for the control of that city. He 
was largely responsible for the successful 
conclusion of mutual assistance (1948) and 
defence agreements (1949; with other Euro- 
can powers and America, He opposed, 
owever, total integration of European 
states, believing that Britain had special 
commonwealth obligations. Only with 
reluctance did he acquiesce in the formation 
of a Council of Europe. He failed to settle 
the dlBicuU probi^n of Palestine, which he 
handed over to the United Nations. He 
concluded a new treaty with Egypt (1946) and 
arranged on his own initiative the meeting of 
the Commonwealth Foreign mintsters (1950) 
out of which emerged the * Colombo Plan *, 
Ul-healtb timdehim relinquish office in March 
1951, and he died a month later. His wife, 
Plonm Am, was mated D.B.E. in 1952, 
largely as a recognition of her husband's 
Bevin wu esseatiaHy tlte iktUed 
ana modtrate aegotiator. robuat, down* 


to-earth, a * John Bull * of trade unionists. 
He believed that he might be able to achieve 
world peace and conciliation in the manner 
he had successfully applied in union affairs. 
But he was essentially a realist, and hts 
realism earned him the censure of the 
more left-wing elements in his party as well 
as the esteem of many of his political oppo- 
nents. See his The Job to be Done (1942) and 
Lives by T. Evans (1946) and A. Bullock 
(Vol. I 1960). 

BEWICK, Thomas, byoo’ik (1753-1828), 
Engli.sh wood-engraver, was born, a farmer's 
son, at Cherryburn Hou.se, Ovingham, 
Northumberland, and early evinced a strong 
love of nature and drawing. At fourteen be 
was apprenticed to Ralph Beilby (1744-1817), 
a Newcastle engraver, became his partner in 
1776. and. taking his brother John (1760-95) 
a.s an apprentice, in his woodcuts for Gay's 
Fables (1779), Select Fables (1784), and his 
ow n History of Quadrupeds (1790), established 
his reputation, his famous Cfulhngkam 
Bully a large woodcut (1789), being regarded 
as his masterpiece. Finer even than the 
Quadrupeds W'as his History of British Birds 
(1797-1804), in which the figures are rendered 
with the utmost accuracy, and arc powerful 
and finely dccoraiivc arrangements of black 
and white; the tailpieces are vivid renderings 
of landscape and of rustic life, frequently 
touched with humour, (^hief of later works 
wa.s the Aesop's fables (1818), in which be 
was assisted h> William Temple, William 
Harvey, and his son, Robert Elliott (1788^ 
1849), who became his partner in 1812. and 
also took part in the cuts for an unhnrshed 
History of British Fishes, See bU charming 
A utobiography ( 1 862. new ed. 1 924 ) ; H ugo's 
Benick Collector (1866), and ' Supplement ' 
( 1 868) ; Lifcy by Thomson ( 1 882 1 ; f >ob>on s 
Bewick and his Pupils (1884); J. Ho>d's 
Bewick Gleanings and 1). C. Thomson, 

The Harercohur Drawings 
BF\XE, Marie-Heiiri. See .SnsoiiAc. 

BEZA, Tbi'odorc, bcc'zf 0519 U>U5), French 
religious reformer, was born of the noble 
family of Dc B6ze at VczeJay, in Burgundy, 
and studied Greek and law at Orleans. He 
became known as a wnicr of wiiiy (but 
indecent) verses, settled with brilliant pros- 
pects in Paris, and lived for a time in fashion- 
able dissipation. But after an illness, he took 
a serious view of life, and. marrying h*% 
mistress, in 1548 went with her to Geneva; 
and from 1549 to 1554 was Greek professor 
at Lausanne, publishing a drama on The 
Sacrifice of Abraham, la 1559 he was 
appointed a theological profmor and 
president of the college at Geneva, and became 
Calvin's ablest coad)Ufor. In a work on the 
punishmeni of heretics ( 1 554) he had approved 
of the burning of Servetus. During the civil 
war in France he was chaplain to Conde, and 
later to Coligny. In I >63 he once more 
murned to Geneva, and on Calvin*» death 
(1564) the care of the Genevese church fell 
upon Beza's shoulders. He presided over the 
tyn^s of French reformers held at Bod^te 
in 1571 amt at Nfmes in 1572, Wisest 
known work is the Latin New Testament. 

by Baird (1899) and Picard 
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BHABHA, Homi Jehangir <1909- Indian 
physicist, did much original work on cosmic 
rays. Elected F.R.S. in 1941, he became 
professor of Theoretical Physics at Bombay 
in 1945. 

BHARTRIHARI. ^fl/rr7n-/w2/i>cc (fl. 7th cent.), 
Hindu poet and philosopher, author of three 
satakas (centuries) of stanzas on practical 
conduct, love, and renunciation of the world, 
and Sanskrit grammarian. See translated 
selections by A. Ghoso (1924), J. M. Kennedy 
(1913), and D. Scott (1940). 

BHASA (fl. 3rd cent.), Sanskrit dramatist, 
author of plays on religious and legendary 
themes. See study by A. D. Pusalker (1940). 
BHAVABHOTI, bah'vah'-boo'tee^ sumamed 
‘ Srl-kantha *, a great Indian dramatist, who 
flounshtd in a.d. 730. 

BHAVE, VinulM, Imh-vay (1895- ), Indian 

land reformer, was born in a Maharashtra 
village. Mahatma Gandhi took him under 
his care as a young scholar, an event which 
changed his life. Distressed to 1951 by the 
land-hunger nois in Telengana, Hyderabad, 
he began a walking mission throughout India 
to persuade landlords to give land to the 
pea.sants. A barefoot, ascetic saint, his silent 
rcvoUuion led to 4.000,000 acres of land being 
redistributed in four years. He was claimed 
to be the most notable spiritual figure in 
India after the dcatii of Gandhi, whose ardent 
disciple ho was, Soo \tmi amt his Mission^ 
ccl. Tandon and book by Vasto 

(1956). 

BIANClli, Luigi, hviw'Kcv (1856-1928), 
Italian mathematician, professor at Pisa, 
known especially for his work on surface 
geometry. His tU geowr/nu different 

stale (1894) is a standard work. 
BIANCIIIIERRAHI. Francesco de\ byankee- 
fer^ah ree <1460‘l5tU>, Italian religious 
painter of the Modenese school, 
BIANCHINI, I'ranceact^ Inun kee nce (1662- 


servicc, and in 1772 had to flee the country. 
Of his numerous pieces, produced between 
1766 and 1771, the best known is The Maid of 
the Mill, 

BICKERSTETH, Edward (1786-1850), EngUsh 
evangelical clergyman, bom at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmorland, compiled over 700 
hymns in his Christian Psalmody (1833). His 
son Edward Henry (1825-1906), Bishop of 
Exeter, wrote hymns and poems, and his 
grandfion Edward (1850 -97) became Bishop 
of Japan in 1 886. 

BIDAGLT, Georges, bee-'do (1899- ), 

French statesman, born and educated in 
Paris, where he became a professor of History 
and edited the Catholic VAube. He served 
in both world wars, was taken prisoner in the 
second, released, and took part in the French 
resistance movement. He became leader of 
the M.R.P. (Movement R6publicainc Popu- 
lairc) and was prime minister in 1946 and 
in 1949-50, deputy prime minister (1950, 
1951), and foreign minister <1944, 1947, 
1953-54). Although devoted to French^ 
interests, he supported many measures of 
European co-operation. 

BIDDER, George Parker (1806-78), British 
engineer and mathematician, was born at 
Morelon-Hampstead, showed early his re- 
markable gift for arithmetical calculations, 
was educated at Camberwell and Edinburgh, 
and became a civil engineer, inventing the 
railway swing bridge and designing the Royal 
Victoria Docks, which were opened in 1856. 
The * Calculating Boy * gave public demon- 
strations of his gift, which also gave him a 
great advantage over his opponents when 
acting as parliamentary adviser. 

BIDDLE, John (3615-1662), the founder of 
English UniUurianism, was born at Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire, and in 1634 
entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1641 was 
elected master of the Gloucester free school. 


1729)^ Italian aruiuuary tiUil astronomer, was 
born at Verona, became hhranan to Pope 
Alexander Vlll, established an observatory 
at Albano, discovered three comets, and 
observed the moon's surface. 

BIANCONI, CTuuries, bvun (1786- 

18751, a native of l^ombardy who came to 
Dublin in 1801 and started ihc first public 
conveyance between Clonmc) and Cahir in 
1815; forty years later his cars were working 
over 4000 miles of road daily. See Life by 
im daughter, Mrs OXonncli i lS^K). 

BIAS OF PRIENE (fl. 570 n c.). one of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, famous for his 
eloquence, his nobility of character, and his 
apothegnuk 

BtBESCO, Pritic««n. See 

BICHAT, Mark! Francoia bee^shah 

(1771-1802), French physician, wa.^ born at 
Tlioirette, Jura, nod studied at Lyons and 
Pari!). In 1797 he began giving lectures, and 
in 1801 waa appointed phyMCian to the 
H6tcl*Di«tt. He was the first to simplify 


anatomy and physiology by reducing the 
complex structures of the organs to their 
»*«JPleor etementary tissues. 
BICfiaSTAI^'FE^ Isumc (e. 1735-<'. I812b 
Irish, wiw page to Lord L hcstcr- 

field, rite loid^ietiteoant. later he was a^n 
officer of ivuiriAeS), but was dismissed the 


but in 1645 was thrown into jail for reject- 
ing in his preaching the deity of the Holy 
Spirit. The Westminster Assembly undertook 
in vain to * settle ' Biddle's case; a work by 
him (1647) was burnt by the hangman as 
blasphemous ; and during the Commonwealth 
he was in 3655 banished to one of the Scilly 
Isles. In 1658 he was released, and con- 
tinued to preach in London till after the 
Restoration; but in June 1662 was again 
apprehended and fined £100. He could not 
pay it, so was committed to jail, where be 
died September 22. 

BlDPAl, also Piipay, bid'fL the reputed 
author of an Indian collection (now lost) of 
fables and stories widely circulated both in 
the East and West, of which the earliest 
extant form exists in an Arabic version of 
about A.n. 750. 

BIDWFXL, Shelford (1848-1909), Englirii 
barrister and physicist, known for hia work 
in electricity, magnetism, and optics. He 
was president of the Physical Society (1897- 
1899). 

BIELA, Wahelm von, beela (1782-1856), 
Austrian officer who in 1826 observed the 
comet named after him, although it had 
already been seen in 1772. 

BIER, August, Oemum 

surgeon, bom at Hclsen, Waldeck, became 
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iccessively professor of Surgery at Kiel, collections of^ lyrics, also covets colouied by 
Ireifswald, Bonn, and Berlin. He invented peasant life in Upper Austria. 

BW methods, researched Into spiral anaes- BILLINGS, (1) Jm, pseud, of Henry Wheeler 
lesia, and was the first to use cocaine. See Shaw <1818-^5), a land-agent at Poughkeepsie, 
is HyperUmic als Heilmitte! (trans. 1906). New York, who published facetious almanacs 
ERCE, Ambrose (1842-71914), American and collections of witticisms, the wit, how- 
mrnalist, and author of collections of ever, mainly due to deliberate missi^lltcg. 
irdonically humorous tales such as In the See Life by Clemens (1932). 
fidstof Life imS) and Can Such Things Be? (2) Robert WlUiam (1813-74), English 
1893), &c., disappeared in Mexico. See architect, was bom in London, and for seven 
ife by C. McWilliams (1929). years was apprenticed to John Britton (q.v.). 

ERSTAIJT, Albert, beer'shtat (1830-1902), He himself produced Baronial and Ecclesias- 
merican artist, bom at Solingen, near tical Antiquities of Scotland (1845“-'52>, with 
lusseldorf, was well known for his Rocky 240 illustrations. > 

fountains scenes. BILLROTH, Theodor, biiWot (1821-94^, 

FPEN, Sir Rowtand (1874-1 949), in 1908 first Austrian sui]^n, bom at Ber^n (Rfigem, 
rofessor of Agricultural Botany at Cam- professor of Surgery at Zfirich (1860-67) aira 
ridge, was a pioneer in breeding hybrid Vienna (1867-94), a pioneer of modem 
ist-resistant strains of wheat. abdominal surgery, performed the first 

GELOW, 6/gV-/d, (1) Erasttis Brigham successful excision of the larynx (1874) and 
1814-79), bom at West Boylston, Mass., the first resection of the intestine (1881). A' 
ivented looms for various kinds of material, brilliant musician, he was a friend of Brahms, 
carpet-loom, and a machine for making BILLV THE KID. See Bonney. 
nottra counterpanes. BILNEY, Thomas (1495?- 1531), English 

(2) Jacob (1787-1879), physician and martyr, studied at Trinity Hall, <2ambndge, 
otanist, bom in Massachusetts, held several and was ordained in 1519. He was opposed 
rofessorships at Harvard, and was associated to the formal * good works * of the school- 
rith the compilation of the single-word men, and denounced saint and relic worship; 

American Pharmacopoeia and influenced Hugh Latimer and other 
f 1820, afterwards adopted in England. young Cambridge men by his reforming 

(3) John (1817-1911), writer and diplomat, views. He was cautioned by Wolsey (1526), 

ora at Malden, N.Y., was managing editor made to recant by Tuosiall (1527). but 
f the New York Evening Post from 1850 to imprisoned in the Tower for a When 

861, when he went as consul to Paris. From he eventually resumed his preaehiim, was 
865 to 1866 he was U.S. Minister in France, burned at Norwich (August 19, ISTl). 

n 1875 he was elected secretary of state for BINDING, (1) Karl (f841-^t920), German 
^ew York. He published a biography of criminal lawyer, father of bom at Frank- 
lenjamin Franklin (1874) and ^ted his fun, professor at Basel, Fmiburg, Strassburg, 
mrks, &c. His son PoultRiey (1855-1954), and l^ipzig, known Ibr his INe Normen him 
m an international journalist and traveller, ikre Obertrefung^b 1872-1920). 
nd friend of Kaiser Wilhelm fl. (2) Rodolf Goon (1867-1938). German 

[GGE, Jelui (1892- ), English painter, poet, bom at Basel, ton of (1), author of 

le studied at Oxford and the Slade School, lyrics and shon stories, became a devotee of 
nd was associated with the surrealist move- Hitler. 


dent for a time. In 1933, when he joined 
Jnit One, he was producing abstracts based 
m mechanical forms, 

[GGERS, Earl Derr (1884-1933), American 
lovetist, bom at Warren, Ohio, and educated 
It Harvard, created the famous character 
IlSiarlie Cbati in his series of detective novels 
itartiag with The House without a Key (1925). 
ilGOD, a family founded by a poor Norman 
knight, which in 1136 acquired from Stephen 
the earfdom of Norfolk. The second carl, 
Regert took « prominent part in securing 
Casta; in 1306 the earldom became 

Bxtincc, 

lEJDERDIA* Wmm* birder^ (1756- 
1831)^ Dutch poet and philologist, was bora 
St Amsterdam. His voluminous poetry, a 
blend of rhapsody and neo-classical style, 
ranges fiom light verse to epic. See Life 
^^goded to hh poems (ed. by Da Costa, 

OXA^VASENNB, J«H Ntoofaw. bee-yd 

vtMwn (1756-1819), a notorious Terrorist in 
ige French Revototion, was bora at La 
RociiAs, in 179S was transported for twenty 
raara to Csyufme, and died at Port tu 
ranee, Haiti, 

mKmmk rnomd % Austriam 


rinee, Haiti, 


BINET, ABM, bee-nay (1857-1911), French 
psyeboiofi^st, bora at Nice, director of 
physiological psychology at the Sorbonne 
from 1892, with ibeodore Simon established 
a standard for the measureinent of intelli- 
gence. He also studied hypnotism. See Life 
by R. Martin (1925), 

l^ON, Laaremss (1869-1943), 

Enghsh poet and art critic, bora at Lancaster. 
On leaving Oxford, lie took a post in the 
British Museum primed books department 
and from 1913 to 1933 was to diarge of 
Oriental prints and painttnas, His study 
Painting in the far East (1908). was the first 
European treatise on the sub^t Jeumnese 
Art followed in 1909, while other mim— 
Botticelli (1,91.3), Drawings and Bt^mings of 
William Blake (1922), landptape In l^m 
Poetry and Paintkqt (1929>- Hthow the wide 
range of his cultural InterMs, Mosowhile he 
^tUc^eved h* 8 poefunibtidwd 

tion of Wordsworfii 


mjJNXmm 0893^ % Austriam 

poet, born at Si tisriefikircben, author of 


work, dMBeiHpnn eonmai^^ 
odesneaimtperieetion. He ahto wrate 
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'--'Paris and Oenone, Attiht which 

had successful runs» and his onc-act pieces are 
frequently performed by amateurs. He 
translated Dante into terza rima, and the 
discipline of this shows in his later work* for 
example* Mediterranean Verses, Created 
CH. in 1932, he was Norton professor of 
Poetry at Harvard, 1933-34. The poet of 
affecting melancholy and imaginative reflect 
tion, he is forever himself commemorated 
in his lines * For the Fallen * (set to music by 
Elgar), extracts from which adorn war 
m<anorials throughout the British common- 
wealth. 

BION, one of the three Greek bucolic poets, 
seems to have flourished about lOQ bx., a 
native of Smyrna, settled in Sicily, and is 
said to have been poisoned by a jealous rival. 
Little of his work has survived except bis 
Lament for Adonis* 

BION OF BORYSTHENES (fl. 280 Bx.), at 
first perhaps a slave, studied philosophy at 
Athens, and lived at the court of Antigonus 
Gonatas. 

BIOT, Jean Bapitsle, bee^ (1774-1862), 
French physicist and astronomer, was bom 
and died in Paris. Professor of Physics in 
the College de France, be made a oalloon 
ascent with Gay-Lusaac (q.v.) to study 
magnetism at high altitudes in 1804. He 
travelled to Spain with Arago (q.v.) in 1806 
to determine the length of a degree of 
longitude. He invenid a polaiiscope and 
established the fundatiienta! laws of the 
rotation of the plane of poiarization of light 
by optically active suDstances. His son, 
Edouard Constant (1803-$0), was a Chinese 
!u:ho}ar. 

BIRCH, (1) Jomtluin (1783-1847), tfll 1803 a 
Baltic timber merchaiti, translated Fam and 
the NibelungeniietL-'-AAU aon, Owrief Beil 
Birch (1832-93), was a sculptor, an A.R,A. in 
1880. ^ 

(2) Samuel (1 757-1841), English merchant, 
the son of a London pastrycook, rose to 
become an alderman and as such saw his 
proposal to join volunteer reahnents at first 
rejected, later accepted, with nim as colonel 
of the 2 St Loyal London Volunteers. He 
was twice voted the freedom of Dublin for 
his support for Irish Protestantism and in 
1814 bmme Lord Mayor of Ijondon. He 
was atfo a popular dramatist and wTote 
poetry. The front of bis oriipnal shop in 
Comhili, known as Btith*s, is in ilw Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

(3) Sanwat n«f>4l5), English Egypiolo- 
mt, was bom in London, in 1861 he pecatne 
keeper of the Bg3n;^n and Chrientai anti* 
quitios in the British Museum. He helped 
to decipher tlie Ciwtan syllabic inseripliotis, 
and TO an gaily withority on the biero- 
glyphki. 

R.A.. R.W.B. 

(1869-1955), Bnidhdi pahaler, bom at Emo- 
pont. He pMofind many water^solowis of 
bnghsh (mpcmiJIy Cotam) and Australian 
landscyes m g chaimhm, realistic manner. 

Tbenias (1705*^, historian 

mognmte of Bom TiBotson, Queen 
};h3»beih,lK£ca Henfy, dm., w bom at 
ClcrkenwelL and in n30 todc Anglicaii 
ordem. , 


BIRD, (1) Edward, R.A. (1772-1819), English 

f enre painter, was born at Wolverhampton. 

[is Good News, Choristers Rehearsing, The 
Will and Chevy Chase had considerable 
repute in the 19th century. 

(2) Isabella. See Bishop. 

(3) Robert Montgomery (1805-54), Ameri- 
can author, was bom at Newcastle, Delaware. 
Besides two successful tragedies, he wrote 
Caiavar, a Mexican Romance (1834), Nick of 
the Woods (1837), and other novels. 

BIRDE, Wiintun. See Byrd. 

BIRDWOOD, (1) Sir George Ghristopher 
Molesworth (1832-1917), born at Belgaum, 
Bombay, graduated M.D.(£din.), held public 
posts in Bombay till 1868, in the India Office 
(1871-1902). He was an authority on Indian 
art and the East. 

(2) WBliam Riddell, Ist Baron Biidwood 
(1865-1951), British soldier, nephew of (1) 
and son of Hefbeit Mills (1837-1907), Anglo- 
Indian judge, and educationist, was born at 
Kirkee, educated at Clifton and Sandhurst. 
He was transferred from India for service in 
the South African war, was brigade major at 
the relief of Ladysmith (1900), and became 
Lord Kitchener*s military secretary for the 
remainder of the war. He commanded the 
Anzac Orps in the Gallipoli Landing (1915) 
and in France until the end of Works War I. 
From 1925, when he was promoted field- 
marshal, he was commander-in-chief of the 
Indian army. From 1930 to 1938, when he 
was created baron, he was master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. He was appointed 
Captain of Deal Castle in 1935. See his 
memoirs. Khaki and Gown (1941). 

BIREN, Ernst. See Biron, Ernst. 
BIRKBECK, George (1776-1841), the founder 
of mechanics* institutes, was bom at Settle, 
Yorkshire, in 1799, as professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Anderson^s College, Glasgow, 
be deliwETM his flrst free lectures to the work- 
ing-classes. In 1804 he became a physician 
in London. He took a leading part in the 
formation of the London Mec^nics* or 
Birkbeck Institute (1824)— the flrst in the 
kingdom, which developed into Birkbeck 
CoUege, a constituent college of London 
University. See l^e ^ T. Ki^ly (1957) and 
Bums, Birkbeck CoUege (1924), 
BIUXEILAND, Krlstiiii, beer'^k^bdtn (1867- 
1917), Norwegian physicist, bom at Oslo, 
became a profi^r of Physks at the univer- 
sity there. He demonstrated the electro- 
magnetic nature of the aurora borealis and 
wttn Eyde in 1903 developed a method for 
obtainixuKnitrogen from the air. 
BIRKENHEAD, Fiederick Edi^ Sam, tat 
Earl of (1872**1930), Engiiifo Conservative 
sutesman and lawyer, bom at Birkenhead, 
where be atumded toe Graminar St^ool, 
studied at Wadham CoUi^ Oxford, being 
elected fdlow of Merton in l896» and callea, 
10 the bar in 1899. HeentmedParltanientlii 
1906 and by his provocative maiden speech 
aS a briiliaift orator and 
wit. In the Irish criris (19t4) he vigorously 

WUmm-vsBOm ia 1913. and «tt (hi Hie 
Woi^taci: by thetime te nwdied 
Hb McmMitwitfy was teen at at bent 
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in the Casement trial (1916), when he 
appeared for the Crown. Despite his earlier 
convictions, he played a major part in the 
Irish settlement of 1921 and was created earl. 
Baldwin appointed him secretary of state 
for India (1924-28), but his conduct caused 
much criticism and he resigned to devote 
himself to a commercial career. His greatest 
achievements as a lawyer were his Law of 
Property Act (1922) and a text-book on 
international law. He also wrote Famous 
Trials ( 1 925), &c. See Life by his son (revised 
ed. 1959). 

BIRKETT, William Norman, 1st Baron Birkett 
(1883- ), English lawj^er and politician, 

bom at U1 verst on, studied at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, was called to the bar 
(1913) and earned a brilliant reputation as 
counsel in such notable murder trials as the 
Rouse case (1930). A judge of the King’s 
Bench (1941-50), he was chairman of the 
advisory committee on the famous Defence 
Regulation 18b during World War 11 and 
figured notably in the summing up of the 
Nuremberg Trials (1945-46), in which ho 
was the British alternate judge to Lord 
Justice Lawrence. A Lord Justice of Appeal 
(1950-57), he was knighted in 1951 and raised 
to the peerage in 1958. He was a Liberal 
M.P. (1923-24, 1929-31). 

BIRMINGHAM, George A. See H^ntnay (2). 
BIRNEY, James GiUespie (1792-1857), an 
American anti-slavery statesman, was leader 
of the Liberty party, founded in 1840, and 
was nominate as presidential candidate in 
1844. Sec Life by W. Birney. 

BIRON* 6ee-rJ, the title of a family that has 
given several marshals to France: 

(1) Annaodde Goiitaut, Baron de (1524-92), 
father of (3), fou^t against the Hu^enots at 
Saint-Denis and Moncontour, but early 
mined and rendered great service to Henry IV. 
He vvas killed at the siege of Epemay. See 
his Correspondance (ed. by Barthelemy, 1874). 

(2) Annaiid Louis de Gontaut, Due de 
Lanzua, Due de (1749-93), fought with 
Lafayette in America, joined the Revolu- 
tionists in France and defeated the Vendeans 
at Parthenay in 1793; but was guillotined. 
See his Mimoires (trans. 1928). 

(3) Charles de Gontaut, Due (te (i 562-1602), 
son of (1>, by his valour gained the affection 
of Henry IV, and the nickname of ‘ Fulmen 
Galliae ; but, being convicted of corres- 
pondence with Spain, he was beheaded in the 
BasttHe. 

(4) ortj^ BShren, Ernst Johann (1690-1772), 

' Dttke of Courland, assumed the name and 

arms of the French dukes De BIron, when, as 
favoitrhe of Anna Ivanovna, he b^ame the 
ml nikr of Russia on her ascent to the 
Ruttian throne in 1730. He was blamed for 
' inoit of the ills which befell Russia at this 
< thne, bm introduced vigour into the admims- 
tmtiofL In 1737 Anna made him Duke of 
Courland. On the death of the empress 
(1740) Biron assumed the regent^ and acted 
with great moderation, but he was arrested 
atid banished for a time to Stberia, Peter lil 
in 1762 allowed him to return and he was 
eventually given back his titles. 
raipbUL, Angnstiiie (1850-1933), British 
psktkkm and author, bom at Wavertree, 


Liverpool, was educated at Amersham and 
Trinity Hall, Cambrid^ and called to the 
bar (1875). Liberal MJ>. for W. Fife (1889- 
1900) and N. Bristol (1906-18), as minister 
of education he introduced the bill of 1906. 
Irish secretary (1907-16), he resigned after 
the Sinn Fein rebellion. A shrewd wit and 
charming essayist, he wrote Obiter Dicta 
(1884-87) and Res Judicatae; on Charlotte 
Bronte, Hazlitt, Marvell, &c. To * birrcll * is to 
comment on life gently and allusively, spicing 
good nature with irony. 

BlSCOE, John. See Enderby. 

BISCOP. See Benedict Biscop, 

BISHOP, (1) Sir Henry Rowley (1786-1855), 
English comi^ser, was bom in London, 
exercised considerable influence in his lifetime 
by his glees and 88 operas, few of which have 
survived, though some songs from them have 
remained popular, including * Home, Sweet 
Home*, and *Lo!, here the gentle Lark*. 
He was musical director at Covent Garden 
(1810-24), and received the first knighthood 
conferred upon a musician in 1842. He held 
professorships at Edinburgh and Oxford. 

(2) Isabella, nie Bird (1832-1904), British 
writer and traveller, bom in Edinburgh, 
from 1854 visited Canada and the United 
States, the Sandwich Islands, the Rocky 
Mountains, Yezo, Persia and Kurdistan, 
Tibet, and Korea, and wrote travel books. 
Sec Ufe by A. M. Stoddart (1906). 

(3) WmUun Avery (18944956), aviator, 
was bom in Owen Sound, Canada. He 
joined the Royal Flying Corps in 1915, and 
by 1 9 1 8 he was a lieutenant-colonel. Credited 
with the destruction of 72 enemy aircraft, he 
was awarded the V.C, M.C, D.S.O., D.F.C, 
Legion of Honour, and Croix de Guerre with 
Palm. By 1938 he was an air marshal and 
chairman of the Air Advisory Committee to 
the ministry of national defence. Through- 
out World War II he was Director of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. His books 
include Winged Warfare (1918) and Winged 
Peace (1944). 

BISMARCK, Otto Edward Leopold vou. 
Prince Bkuiuurdk, Duke of Ijiticfihiirg (1815- 
1898), Prusso-German statesman, was bom 
on the ancestral estate at Schonhausen in 
Brandenburg on April t, and studied law and 
agriculture at CtHtingen, Berlin, and Oreifs- 
wald. In 1847 he became known in the new 
Prussian parliarncm as an ultra-rovalist, and 
opposed eauaily the constitutional demands 
of 1848 anq the scheme of a German empire, 
as oroposed by the Frankfurt parliament of 
1849. In 1851, as Prussian member of the 
resuscitated German diet of FrankfUrt, he 
resented the predominance of Austria, and 
demanded equal rights for Prussia. In 1859 
he was sent as minister to St Petmburg, and 
in 1862 to Paris. Recalled the same year to 
take the foreign portfolio and the presidency 
of the cabinet, and not being aMe to pass the 
military fearganizatfon bRI and the budget, 
be dom the chambers, annomidng that the 
government would bo obitipHi to do without 
than. Foriburyeai^theamyieoigaiitzation 
went OIL vriHen the death of the king of 
Dounark (1863) ie<*opefied thO Sdtleswig- 
Holsteht auestion^ and excited a fever m 
national German feeling, which ted to. the 
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defeat of Denmark by Austria and Prussia, BITZIUS, Albert, properly Jercinias Gottbelf 
and the annexation of the duchies. This (1797-1854), Swiss author, was born at 


again brought about the quarrel between 
Prussia and Austria and the * seven weeks* 
war *, which ended in the humiliation of 
Austria at the battle of Koniggratz (1866), 
and the reorganization of Germany under the 
leadership ofPrussia. Bismarck was through- 
out the guiding spirit, and, from being uni- 
versally disliked, became the most popular 
man in Germany. The action of France in 
regard to the candidature of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollem for the throne of Spain gave 
Bismarck the ofmortunity of carrying into 
action the intensified feeling of unity amongst 
Germans. During the Franco-Prusstan war 
which he deliberately provoked (1870-71) 
Bismarck was the spokesman of Germanv; 
he it was who in February 1871 dictated the 
terms of peace to France. Having been 
made a count in 1866, he was now created 
a prince and chancellor of the new German 
empire. After the peace of Frankf urt the sole 
aim of Bismarck's policy, domestic and 
foreign, was to consolidate the young empire 
and secure it, through political combinations, 
against attack from without. The long and 
bitter struggle with the Vatican, called the 
Kulturkampf, was a failure, the most oppres- 
sive of the anti-papal Falk or May Laws 
being ultimatciy repealed. Otherwise, his 
domestic policy was marked by universal 
suffrage, reformed coinage, codification of 
law, nationalization of the Prussian railwa^^s, 
repeated increase of the army, a protective 
Uriff (1879), and various attempts to combat 
socialism and to establish government 
monopolies of tobacco, Stc, In 1884 he 
inaugurated the career of Germany as a 
colonizing power. To counteract Russia and 
Franco, he formed in 1879 the Austro- 
German Treaty of Alliance (published in 
1888), which Italy joined in 1886; and he 
presided over the Berlin Congress in 1878. 
The phrase * man of blood and iron * w^as 
used by the ‘ Iron Chancellor * in a speech m 
1862. Two attempts were made on his life 
(1866, 1874). Disapproving the policy of 
the Emperor 'William II, along with his son 
Herbert 084^1904), foreign secretary, he 
resigned the chancellorship in March 1890, 
becoming Duke of Lauenburg. Long a 
caustic critic of imperial measures, he was 
reconciled to his sovereign in 1894. He died 
at Fricdrichsruh, July 30. See His Reflreti^ns 
and Jfeminiscences (traps. 1898), the * Fried- 
richsruh * edition of his speeches, letters, and 
dispatches (1924 If.), and Lives by E. Ludwig 
(trans. 1927). E. Eyck (1941-44) and A. J. P. 
Taylor (1955^ 

BISSEN, HcmumVIBwiiii (1798-1868), Danish 
sculptor, bom in Copenhagen, became 
director of the academy of arts there in 1850. 
His early work, ioflueiioed by Thorwaidsen, 
includes the FiewergM < 1 829) in the Carlsbcrg, 
and the Outenbem monument (1834) at 
Mainz. In front of the Kristianborg palace 
IS ms equestrian statue of Fiederick Vil, 
wl^ together with bronze monument 
at rmder^ (1855) and othir war memorials 
testify to his timre heroic middle period. He 
, tnnied to classM and Nordic mylho* 
lotfeal«d,jtiOb See LW> by non (1871). 


Moral, in Freiburg canton, studied at Bern, 
and became in 1832 pastor of Ltitzelfluh, in 
Emmenthal, and wrote many novels of Swiss 
village life, including Kdthi (1847) and Uli 
(trans. 1888). &c. See studies by Altheer 
(1913) and Guggisberg (1935). 

BIXIO, Girolamo Nino (1821-70), Italian 
merchant captain, one of Garibaldrs most 
trusted followers, was born at Chiavari near 
Genoa, and died of cholera in the East 
Indies. 

BIZET, Georges, properly Alexandre C6sare 
Leopold, bee-zay (1838-75), French composer, 
was bom in Paris, where he studied at the 
Conservatoire under Halevy, whose daughter 
he married in 1869, and in Italy. Although 
he won the Prix de Rome in 1857 with Le 
Docteur Miracle^ his efforts to achieve a 
reputation as an operatic composer with such 
works as Les Picheurs de Perles (1863) and 
JLa Joiie Filte de Perth (1867) were largely 
unsuccessful. His charming incidental music " 
to Daudet’s play VArtesienne (1872) was 
remarkably popular and survived in the fonn 
of two orchestral suites. On these and on his 
masterpiece, the four-act opera Carmen, 
completed just before his untimely death of 
heart disease, Bizet's reputation is based. 
Carmen, derived from M6rim6e's story, 
proved too robust at first for French society 
and achieved its reputation via the English 
Channel. By its delicate orchestration and 
truly remarkable operatic intensity it success- 
fully survived the current criticisms of being 
too Wagnerian and not sufficiently Spanish 
and gypsy-like for its theme. A symphony in 
C was first performed in 1935. Sec Lives by 
W. Dean (1948) and D. C. Parker (1957), and 
M. Curtiss, Bizet and his World (1959). 
BJERKNES, Jakob Aall Bonnevie, byerk*nays 
(1897- ), Nonvegian meteorologist, son 

of Vilhelm (1862-1951) the physicist, was 
bom in Stockholm, and eventually became 
professor of the Geophysical Institute at 
Bergen. With bis father he formulated the 
theory of cyclones on which modern weather 
forecasting is based. In 1940 he became 
professor in the university of CaHfomia, 
U.S.A., and was naturalized in 1946. He 
WHS awarded the Symons gold medal by the 
Royal Meteorological Society in 1940, 
BJORNSON, Bjfi^jeme, byarn'son (1832- 
1910), Norwegian novdist and playwright, 
was born at Kvikne, in Osierdalea, where his 
father was pastor; was educated at Molde, 
C2iristiania, and Copenhagen; and from 1857 
aliemated visits to Rome (1860-62) and 
Paris (1882-88) with theatrical management 
and newspaper editing at Beigen and 
Christiania, whilst constantly writina and 
taking an active part in politics as Home 
Ruler and Republican. His first successful 
drama, Mellem Siagene (1856), deals with 
the Norwegian civil wars. BjOrnson repudi- 
ated the ideal of * art for an*s sake \ His 
Peasant Tales, such as Arm (1859) and Bn 
Glad Gut (1860), as well as the saga-inspir^ 
dramas, such as Bang Svme {1««) and the 
trilogy dealing with the pretender Sigurd 
Slefr3m (1862), were intended to provide an 
image of Norwegian life, recogmzabie and 
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yet in some measure idealized to constitute BLACKBURN^ Robert (1885- ), British 

an incentive. Under Ibsen's influence he aircraft designer, bom at Leeds, designed his 
turned to writing plays on social themes, such flrst plane in 1910, and founded the Blackburn 
as sexual eq^uality and the social aspects of Aircraft Company in 1914 under contract to 
religion, as m his greatest play, one of two build military biplanes, 
under the common title Over Aevne (1883), BLACKBURNS, (1) F)*aiici8 (1782-1867), 
in which a clergyman capable of working lord chancellor of Ireland, was born at 
miracles cannot respond to his wife's love. Great Footstown, County Meath, and in 

One of a collection of songs (1870) is 1798 entered Trinity College, Dublin. 
Norway's national anthem. Bjomson was Attomey>general for Ireland from 1830, he 
more typical of Norway and of greater prosecuted O'Connell. He was lord chan- 
influence on Norway's culture and destiny cellor in 1852 and 1866. See Life by his son 
than his great contemporary Ibsen. He was (1874). 

awarded the Nobel prize in 1908. See Three (2) Lancelot (1658-1743), in 1717 becanve 
Dramasy trans. R. F. Sharp (1914), Life by Bishop of Exeter, and in 1724 Archbishop of 
C. Cbllin (1924), and Breve til Karoline — York^ having previously, according to hts^ 
letters to his wife Caroline — (Oslo 1958). enemies, beim chaplain on a buccaneer. <> 
BLACK, (1) Adam (1784-]874\ Scottish pub- BLACKETT. Patrick hfaynard Stuart (1897- ; 
Usher, bom in Edinburgh, was twice Lord ), Enipisb physicist, was educated at ; 
Provost, and Liberal M.P. for the burgh Dartmouth Colle|e and served in the Royal 
(1856-65). The two enterprises which. Navy during Wend War L He then entered 
above all else, gave position, fortune, and Magdalene Coll^, Cambridge, and studied 
success to his firm, were the purchase of physics at the ^vendish Laboratory. He 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1827 after was the first to photograph nuclear collisions 
Constable's failure; and that of Scott's involving transmutation in 1925; in 1932, 
novels from Cadell's representatives in 1851 independentlyof Anderson, he discovered the 
for£27,(X)0. See by Nicolson (1885) positron; he pioneered research on cosmic 

and A. A C, Bhdc (7507-7957), by A. & C. radiation, and in World War U operational 
Black (1 957). research. He was elected F.R.S. in 1933, was 

(2) John (1783-1855), Scottish editor of the awarded the Nobel prize for physics in 1948, 
Morning Chronicle (1817-43), was born near became professor at the Imperial College of 
Duns, Berwickshire. His fearless advocacy Science in 1953. and was president of the 
of progress led to his duel with Roebuck in British Association (1957). See his The 
1835. Dickens and James Mill were among Military and BolUiceU Consequences of Atomic 
his friends and contributors. He wrote a Ehrrey (194^. 

Life of Tasso (1810), and translated German, BLA(^ HAV^ (1767-1838), a famous chief 
French, and Italian works. of the Sac and Fox Indians, who joined the 

(3) Joseph (1728-99), Scottish chemist, was British in 1812. and opposing the removal 
bom, a wine-merchant's son, at Bordeaux, west of bis tribe, fought against the United 
and educated at Belfast, Glasgow, and States in 1831-324 Sem Lives by Patterson 
Edinburgh. In an extension of his M.D. (1834) and SndJing. 

thesis (1756) he Showed that the causticity of BLACKIE, (1) Jm (1782-1874), Scottish 
lime and the alkalies is due to the absence of publisher, focmeted in 1809 the Glasgow firm 
the ' fixed air ' (carbon dioxide) present in which stilt bears file name, 
limestone and the carbonates of fim alkaUes. (2) John Stmrt (I8()9-95), Scottish scholar. 

On Cullen’s removal in 1756 to Edinburgh, was bom in Olasgow. was educated at 
Black succeeded him as professor of Anatomy Aberdeen, Edinburg, and briefly abroad, 
and Chemistry in Glasgow, but soon after and in 1834 was calm to the Scottish bar and 
exchanged duties with the professor of the published a metrical translation of Goethe's 
Institutes of Medicine, practising also as a Faust, His magaritie artkdes on German 
physician. Between 1756 and 1761 he subjects became ^driy known and he became 
evolved that theory of * latent heat ' on whirii professor of Hamanity at Aberdeen (1841-52) 
his scientific fame chiefly rests. In 1766 he and of Creek at Ediabiirgh tilt 1882. He 
succeeded Cullen in the c&air of Medicine and helped to refimn the Scottish universities. 
Chemistry in Edinburgh, and henceforward was a keen advocate of Scottish nationalUy. 
devoted himself to teaching. See Black^s and raised funds fdf fiie endowment of a 
Lectures Life and Letters^ hy Sir Critic Chair at Edinbuiri^ to i»«serve the 

Ramsay (1918), Cariic language. He pabfiabed much on 

(4) Wtmm (1841-98), Scottish novelist, philosophy, history, and legal subjects, and 

bom in Glasgow, studied art but became a fine metrical tranmations of the works of 
joumriist, went to London in 1864 and was a Aesdiylus (1850) and the JfiM (1866), See 
war Gorrespdintot during the Austro-Prus- lives by Stoddart (1895) and ms nephew 
Sian war. A JOaugkter of Hefh (1871) (189». 

established hhn as a novelist; the best of his themaa (17^1-91), blind 

twenty novels being A Princess cf Thule Scottish nfinister and poet, bom at Annan. 
(1873), vrideh ted him to abandon journalism Blind from smal^ppx in Infancy but eduicated 
altt^^her. See by W. Reid (1902), at Edtnbmi^, he Is rificriy insmemtsered for 
(1615-86), Scottish a letter of encoumgenumt to Bums, ndiieh 
Covenaaeism nripister of Trooueor near heaved to pqrsmdn the tatter to remain hi 

sr^s^r&s‘^!^‘sSi iow ■».. mm. (i«h- 

(1664-1729), was colonel of the Cameronians. 1900). Bndlith nowiri, bom at Longworfit, 
SeehisLi/eam/JOrnry (1824). Berkshire, edumM at llhindf^*a School, 
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Tiverton, and Exeter Colley, Oxford, was College School and Merton College, joined 
caned to the bar at the Middle Temple in the family business in 1913, but also pub- 
1852, practised for a while, but poor health lished independently, founding the Shakes- 
made him take to market-rardening and peare Head Press (1921). He succeeded to 
literature at Teddington. After publishing the chairmanship in 1924 and henceforth 
several collections of poetry, he found his conjoined the family bookselling interest with 
real bent in fiction. Clara Vaughan (1864) that of publishing, mostly on academic 
was the first of fifteen novels, mostly with a subjects. He was president of the Inter- 
Devonshire background, of which Lorna national Association of Antiquarian Book- 
Doone (1869) is his masterpiece and an sellers in 1925 and was knighted in 1956. 
accepted classic of the West Country. Other (3) Elizabeth (1821-1910), the first woman 
nov^h meXvidt The Maid of SkerWll), Alice doctor in the United States, was bom at 
Lorraine (1875), Tommy Vpmore (1884), &c. BristoL Her father emigrated to the States 
Sec K. Budd, The Last Victorian (1960) in 1832, and died six years later, leaving a 

BLACK PRINCE. Sec Edward III. widow and nine children. Elizabeth helped 

BLACKSTONE, Sir William (1723-80), to support the family by teaching, devoting 
English jurist, was the posthumous son of a her leisure to the study of medical books. 
London silk-mercer, and was bom in London. After fruitless applications for admission to 
In 1738 he obtained a scholarship from the various medical schools, she entered that of 
Charterhouse to Pembroke Collet, Oxford: Geneva, in New York State, and graduated 
in 1741 entered the Inner Temple; in 1744 in 1849. She next visited Europe, and after 
was elected a fellow of All Souls; and in much difficulty was admitted into the 
1746 was called to the bar, but fhiled to Maternity hospital at Paris, and St Bartholo- 
attract either notice or practice. In 1749 he mew's Hospital in London. In 1851 she 
succeeded an unde as recorder of Walling- returned to New York, and there established 
ford, Berkshire; and in 1753 he delivered hersdf in a successful practice; after 1868 
lectures at Oxford on the law of Endand. In she lived in England till her death. See her 
1758, a Mr Viner having left £12,000 to autobiography (1896). 
endow a chair of English law at Oxford, BLACKWOOD. (1) Adam (1539-1613), an 
Blackstone was appomted first Vinerian adversary of Buchanan and champion of 
professor. Next year he returned to West- Queen Mary, was bom at Dunfermline, and 
minster: and as the doctrfhes which he lived mostly at Poitiers, 
taught had commended him to the Tory (2) Algernon Henry (1869-1951), English 
government, he was made a king's counsel in novelist, bom in Kent, son of Sir Arthur 
1761. Member for Hindon* in Wiltsbire, and Blackwood, was educated at Wellington and 
principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, he was in Edinburgh University before tramping and 
1763 made solicitor-feneral to the queen. In working his way through Canada, as related 
1 765-69 he published his celebrated Comme/f- In his Episodes before Thirty (1923). His 
taries on the Laws of England^ which earned novels which, reflect his taste for the super- 
him a fortune. This work became the most natural and the occult, include John Silence 
influential exposition of English law jn point (1908), The Human Cnord (1910), The Wave 
of style and accuracy, althoi^ its author (1916), Tongues of Fire (192^, and a volume 
failed on the level of atplanatmn. He died of short stories. Tales of the Uncanny and 
February 14, 1780, and was buried at Supernatural appeared in 1949, the year he 
Wallingford. was made C.B.E. 

BLACKWiiL, (1) Alexander (c. 1700-47), (3) WBifann (1776-1834), Edinburgh pub- 

Scottish advmiturer, seems to have been born fisher, established himself as a bookseller— 
in Aberdeen soon after 1700, and to have principaliyofoMbooks— in 1804,andin 1817 
been a younger son of the Rev. Thomas started Blackwood's Magaeine, and from the 
Blackwell (16^1728), principal of Marischal seventh number took over the editorship 
College. He may, or may not, have studied himself with Wilson C Christopher North 
medicine under Boerhaave at Leyden; any- Lockhart, Hogs, &c., as contributors. His 
how, about 1730, be was a printer in London, place was filled during 1834-52 by his sans» 
and blaming bankrupt in 1734, was sup- Alexander and Robert and then by Joiai 
ported in prisem by his wife, who published a (1818-79). Blackwood published all except 
Herbal (2 vols. fim, 1737-39) with 500 cuts, one of George Eliot's novds, and noveb by 
drawn, engraved, and coloused by herself, her TroUope, Mrs Olipbant, Biactoore. Reade, 
husband adding their Latin names and a brief and Kindake. m Mrs OUphani, Annals 
des^tion of each. Next, in 1742, Blackwell ^ the pWlish^ House (1897-$S). 
turns up in Sweden, where, having cured the MIABU, blak-ii (spdt also Blaemr and Blauw, 
king or an ifin^ he was ai^inted a royal Lat. Coesiiis) wldett Smmom (1571-1638). 
physickm,ai«diiiiaertooktheiiiaiuwem Dutch map-mato, mathematictan, and 

a modd ihrm. still In the full enjoy- astronomer, was bom at Alkmaar and 

ment of ooiirt favour, he was charged with founded a publishing finn in Amst^am, 
complicity in a plot against the constitution, specialkdng in globes. His son Jan (d, 1673) 
and after being pot to the torture, was started his own business, hut later entered 
beheaded, August 9, 1747, proterting ha into partnership with his brother, Gomdis 
innocenoe to tnelhat. (d. His At^ Afttfor, in 11 volumes, 

(2) Bk BsM Henry <1889- X Britidi Is ^cmo^vahmmeftomtl^ 
puftsher and hookseller, son $urow on locd history.’ The yoiume on 

Henry BBidcwell, dhainoati of the Scpiland eogdmA foriy-nlne maps, prepared 

Oxfmrd booludibp founded to 1846, wss bom by Thnothy Boot (q.v.), and focal details 
m Oxford, Vacated (here at Magdako by Str kjkn Scott. Ian farther published 
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ti^graphical plates and views of towns. 
Two of his sons carried on the business until 
1700. 

BLAINE, James Gillespie (1830-93), American 
mumalist and statesman, bom at West 
Brownsville, Penn., was speaker (1869-75) and 
was defeated in the Republican nominations 
1892 h® 1884, and 

BLAINVILLE, Henri Marie Ducrotay de, bit- 
vee/ (1778-1850), zoologist and anatomist, 
Cuvier’s successor in 1832 as professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the Museum of 
Natural History, Paris. 

BLAIR, (1) Eric. See Orwell. 

(2) Hu^ (1718-1800), Scottish preacher, 
born and educated in Edinburgh, licensed 
as a preacher in 1741 and was promoted in 
1 758 to one of the charges of the High Church, 
Edinburgh. In 1762 he was appointed to a 
new regius chair of Rhetoric and Belles- 
lettres. His discourses, sermons and lectures 
enjoyed a reputation beyond their merit, and 
George HI bestowed a pension on him in 
1780. Sec Life by J. Hill (1807). 

(3) Robert (1699-1746), Scots minister and 
poet, was born at Edinburgh, and in 1731 
was ordained minister of Athelstaneford, 
Haddingtonshins, where he lived in easy 
circumstances till his death. He is best known 
as the author of The Grave (1743), a blank- 
verse poem which heralded the * churchyard 
school * of poetry. The 1808 edition was 
finely illustrated with rare imaginative power 
by Blake. 

BLAIZE. See Blasius. 

BLAKE, (I) Nkiiolas. Sec Day-Lewis, Cecil. 

(2) Robert (1599-1657), next to Nelson 
the greatest of English admirals, was born at 
Bridgwater in August 1599, the eldest of a 
mercliam*s twelve sons. From Bridgwater 
grammar school he passed in 1615 to St 
Alban Hall and Wadham College, Oxford, 
where he remained till 1625. He seems next 
to have continued bis father’s business, but 
nwy from time to time have made voyages to 
distant seas* He led the life of a quiet country 
gentleman until he was for^. Returned for 
Bridgwater in 1640 to the sThori Parliament, 
he cast in his lot unhesitatingly with the 
parliamentarians, but did not become a 
mOTbcr of the Long Parliament till 1645, An 
ardent Republican, and a man of blunt man- 
ners, devoid of fear, and of inflexible charac- 
ter, he was much respected by Cromwell, but 
they never became very intimate. He serv^ 
under Popham in Somerset, and attracted 
notice at the siege of Bristol and by his 
^tinate defence of Lyme in 1644 against 
Prince Maurice. His defence of Taunton for 
nearly a year against ovawhclming odds 
poved a turning-point in the war. In 1649 
he vw ai^mted with two others to com- 
mand the neet, then in a state of disaffection 
and weakness. Within two years he had 
defrayed the squadron of 
P nnoe Ruiyrt, and forced the royalists to 

theit 

last srion|JtoM. Eariy in 1652 began the 
struggie with l^ptitch for the supremacy of 
Blake found himielf pnled 
aipimt Tromp, Dc Ruyt«r, and De Witt. In 
the first engagement on May 19» Tromp 
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retreated under cover of darkness with the 
loss of two ships. On September 28, Blake 
gave battle to De Ruyter and Dc Witt off 
the mouth of the Thames: the fight ended 
with the flight of the Dutch next day. On 
November 29, eighty vessels under Tromp 
encountered Blake with scarcely forty off the 
Goodwin Sands. After a two days* hotly 
contested fight, victory remained with the 
Dutch. Blake lost six ships, but brought the 
remainder in a shattered state into safety. In 
February 1653 he was again at sea with nearly 
eighty ships; and on the 18th Tromp was 
sighted near Portland with about an equal 
force. In the long running fight fron> Port- 
land to Calais, Blake was severely wounded, 
but gained a complete victory, sinking five 
ships and capturing four, as well a$ some 
thirty merchantmen. His ill-hcalth prevented 
him from taking part in the engagement of 
July 31, which finally shattered the naval 
supremacy of Holland. In 1654 he sailed 
into the Mediterranean and made the English 
flag respected at C^diz, Leghorn, and Naples. 
In 1655 he sailed under the guns of Tunis, a 
nest of pirates, and burned nine ships. The 
terrified dey of Algiers submitted to his 
terms; and in September, Stayncr, one of his 
lieutenants, fell in with the Plate fleet and 
captured it — a loss to Spain of nearly two 
millions in treasure alone. But the crowning 
exploit of Blake’s career was his last. Hear- 
ing in April 1657 that a fleet from America 
had arrived off Tenerife, he at once sailed 
thither, and on the 20th he arrived in the bay, 
where sixteen ships were lying at anchor. 
Before night he completely destroyed the 
fleet pd the town of Santa Cruz, and drew 
off with a loss of 50 killed and 120 wounded; 
then, his health failing fast, he returned 
homewards to die just as his ship entered 
Plymouth Harbour, August 7. 1657. Crom- 
well buried him in Westminster Abbev, but 
his body was removed at the Restoration. 
See Hannay’s Admiral Blake (1886). 

(3) WUUam (1757-1827), English poet, 
painter, engraver, and mystic, was bom in 
London, November 28, the son of a hosier. 
In 1771 he was apprenticed to James Basire, 
the engraver: and after studying at the 
Royal Academy School, be began to produce 
t^tcr-coiour figure-subjects and to engrave 
illustrations for the maaaaanes. His first book 
of poentjs, the PaetimT Sketches (1783), was 
followed by Sonus of Innacmce (1789) and 
Songs of txnmence (1794). which indude 


of poentjs, the Poetical Sketches (1783), was 
followed by Songs of Innocmce (1789) and 
Songs of txpenence (1794), which indude 
some of the purest lyrics in the English 
ipwge and express his ardent bdi^ in 
the fr^om of the imagination and his batf^ 
of rationalism and materialism. His mystical 
works include the Botde 
of Heavtm 
The French Mevolmion 
(1791), The Song of Los <1795), Vokt, and 
many others, which mostly have imaginative 
designs interwoven with thdt text, primed 
from copper treated hy a peculiar process, 
and coloured by his own or his wtte^s hand. 
Among his designs of poetie and imaginadve 
flmiie-s^jegtf are a suporb smtes of 537 
IgJoti^ ifiigjrarioM to Yotiitg's mhf 
rhoi^hfs[mngtid iUoBkir^gGtaveam). 
Among the iiiost importani of his palntinp 
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(in a kind of tempera) i$ The Canterbury 
Pilgrims, which the artist himself engraved; 
The Spiritual Form of Pitt guttling Behemoth 
(now in the National Gallery); Jacob's 
Dream; and The Last Judgment. Blake*8 
hnest artistic work is to be found in the 21 
Illustrations to the Book of Job, published 
in 1826, when he was verging upon seventy, 
but unequalled in modern religious art 
for imaginative force and visionary power. 
At his death Blake was employed on the 
illustrations to Dante. He is also known as 
a wood engraver by cuts in Thornton’s 
Virgil, rude in execution, but full of the very 
spirit of idyllic poetry. During his life 
Blake met with little encouragement from the 
public; but Haylcy, Flaxman, and Samuel 
Palmer were faithful friends, and by John 
LinnelPs generosity Blake was in his last days 
saved from financial worry. And all through 
his life he was upheld by the most real 
and vivid faith in the unseen, guided and 
encouraged — as he believed — by perpetual 
visitations from the spiritual world. He died 
in London, August 12. See books by 
Gilchrist (1863; new cd. 1^2), Swinburne 
(1868), Ellis (1907), Symons (1907), Selincourt 
(1909), Russell (1912), Berger (trans. 1914), 
T. Wright (1929), Middleton- Murry (1933). 
Bronowski (1944), Davis (1948). Wilson 
(1948). Erdman (1954), Plowman (1955), 
Rudd (1956) and Digby (1957). 
BLAKESLEE* Albert Francis (1874^ 1954), 
American botanist, born at Gencseo, N.Y., 
in 1936 became director of the Carne^e 
Station for experimental evolution and in 
1937 established that colchicine can produce 
polyploidy in plants. 

BLAMEV, Sir Tliww (1884-^1951), Australian 
pcneral, born at Wagga, wou the D.S.O. in 
World War I and played an important part 
in the evacuation of GaBipoU. He became 
chief of stalf of the Australian Corps in 1918. 
On the outbreak of World War 11 he was 
given command of the Australian Imperial 
Forces in the Middle Bast, and organized the 
withdrawal from the Balkan area. On the 
establishment of the S.W. Pacihe command 
he became c.*in-c. of Allied Land Forces in 
Australia (1942) and received the Japanese 
surrender in 1945* In 1950 be was made a 
held mandial, tlus first Australian soldier to 
receive this rank, 

BLAMIRE, Smmii, bla^mir* (1747-^94), 
English poetess, ^ the Muse of Cumberland % 
author of nortliHCouniry lyrics and poems in 
Scots dialect, collected in 1842. 

BIAMFIEO* Eteirod* -peed (1886- ), 

British artist, bom in Jersey* a watcrcolourist, 
etcher, and engraver. During the German 
occupation he dbtigned the Jersey occupation 
stamps. 

BLANC* Jean Louis* m (1811^2), 

French Socialist statesman and historian, was 
born at Madrid. In 1830 be came to study in 
Pans, iiten for two years was a private tutor 
Arras, and in 1834 returned to Paris, where 
m 1839 he IbunM the Bemt da pwrAt. 
Hem appeared his cMssf worit on SodaSsm. 

mwwfi which in book 
Kwm (1840) made hhm very popular among 
Fmch workmen. The bo^ denoutiees the 
principle of cois^itive industry* and pro- 


poses the establishment of co-operative 
workshops, subsidized by the state. Blanc 
next published his Histoire de dix ans 1830- 
1840 (1841-44), which had a deadly effect on 
the Orleans dynasty. After the revolution of 
February 1848, Blanc was appointed a 
member of the Provisional Government, and 
placed at the head of the commission for 
discussing the problem of labour. But 
accused without reason of a share in the 
disturbances of the summer of 1848, he 
escaped to London, where he finished his 
Histoire de la revolution in 1862, and wrote 
much for the French press. On the fall of the 
Empire, Blanc returned to France, and was 
elected in 1871 to the National Assembly, in 
1876 to the Chamber of Deputies, always 
supporting the extreme Left. He died at 
Cannes, December 6. See studies by C, 
Robin (1851), Golliet (1903), and Renard 
(1923). 

iULANCH ARD, Jean Pierre Francois, bld-shahr 
(1753-1809). French balloonist, inventor of 
the jiarachute, born in Lcs Andclys, was 
the first to cross the English Channel by 
balloon, from Dover to Calais, in 1785. He 
was killed at La Hayc during practice jumps 
from a balloon. 

BLANURATA, or Biandrata, Giorgio (c. 1 51 5- 
1590), Italian founder of Unitarianism in 
Poland and Transylvania, was nobly bom 
at Saluzzo, Piedmont. The freedom of his 
religious opinions compelled him to fiee to 
Geneva in 1556, but in 1558 Calvin’s dis- 
pleasure at bis anti-trinitarianism drove him 
to Poland. Finally, in 1563, he became 
physician to John Sigismund, Prince of 
Transylvania. He is supposed to have been 
strangled in his sleep by his nephew. 

WLAm, Sir GUbert (1749-1834), Scottish 
physician, was bom at Blanefield, Ayrshire, 
in 1779 sailed with Rodney to the West 
Indies. As head of the Navy Medical Board, 
he was instrumental in introducing the use of 
lemon juice on board ship to prevent scurvy. 
In 1812 he was made a baronet. 

BLANQUI, bfd-kee, (1) J6rfime Adolpbe 
(1798-1854), French economist, brother of 
(2), was born at Nice; in 1833 became a 
professor in the Conservatoire dcs arts ct 
metiers. He was a follower of Say, and in 
favour of free trade. His chief work is the 
Histoire de Viconotme politique en Europe 
(1838). 

(2) Louis Auguste (1805-81), French 
revolutionary leader, brother of n), born at 
Puget-Thtoiers (Alpes Maritimes), was sen- 
tenced (1872) for his share in the Commune 
to be transported to New Caledonia, a 
sentence commuted to life imprisonment, 
from which he was released in 1879. A 
passionate extremist and master of insurrec- 
tion, he spent thirty-seven years of his life 
in prison. by N. Stewart (1939). 

BLASCO IBAMZ, ViceBte. See 
BLASIDS* St* Bishop of Sebastc* Cappadocia, 
suffered martyrdom in 316. Wool-combers 
claim him as their patron, and he is invoked 
in case of throat trouble and cattle diseases. 
BLASS* Flriedrkli (1843-1907), German 
scholar, bom at Osnabrfiek, became professor 
of Greek at Kh\ (1880 and at Halle (1892). 
lie edited a great number of classtcai texts 
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and was chiefly known for his study of Greek and in 1913 published an important study on 
oratory. schizophrenia. — His with* Hcdwig Bleiier- 

BLATCHFORD, Robert (1851-1943). British Waser (1869-1940), was a well-known writer 
Socialist journalist (* Nunquam *)» was bom and social worker in the fleld of temperance, 
at Maidstone. In turn brushmaker. soldier, BUCHER, Steen Steensen, blee»ktr (1782- 
clerk, writer, he foimded the weekly Clarion 1848), Danish poet and novelist, was bom in 
(189Q. See My 80 Years (1931). Jutland near Viborg, which forms the 

BLAXJW . See Blaeu. background of much of his work. He became 

BLAVATSKY, nie Hahn, Helena Petrovna teacher and clergyman, was unhappily 
(1831-91), Russian theosophist, bom at married, and took a mat interest in the socim 
Ekaterinoslav, Russia, travelled widely in the and spiritual problems of his day. His 
East, including Tibet, founded in 1875 the collection The Migratory Birds ranks among 
Theosophical Society in New York and later the purest of Danish lyrical poetry, with its 
carried on her work in India. Her p^chic pervasive note of resignation and s^ifrow. 
powers were widely acclaimed but did not Bui his short stories, often in dialect, sbch as 
survive investigation by the Society for B BMstouw^ are among the gems of Danish 
Psychical Research, but this did not deter literature. See the translation, rwe/veSiprifj, 
her large following. Her writings include with an introduction by S. Undset( 1945)^ and 
Isis Unveiled (1877), Ac. See Lives by A. P. Lives by Kristensen and Lund (Copenhagen 
Sinnett (1913), A. L. Cleather (1922), A. T. 1882), and Aal^er (Copenhagen ]SK)3-B4). 
Barker (1925) and J. Symonds (1959). BLIGH, Wmm (c, 1753-1817), British sailor, 

BLAZE DE BURY, Henri, blahs di bU-ree* bom at Plymouth, sailed under Captain Cook 
0813-88), French interpreter of German in his second voyage round the world (1772- 
authors. His wife, Marie Pauline Rose 1774), and in 1787 was sent as commander of 
Stuart (1814-94), bom at Oban, Scotland, and the Bounty to Tahiti to collect plants of the 
brought up in France, was also an author. bread-fhiit tree with a view to acclimatization 
BLEEK, Friedrich, blayk (1 793-1859), German in the West Indies. During thdr six months* 
biblical scholar, bom at Ahrensbdk in HoF stay on the island, his mrti had become 
stein, professor of Theology at Bonn (1829), completely demoralized^ and on the return 
is chiefly remembered for his commentary on voyage mutinied under the harsh treatment of 
the book of Hebrews. His son, WImelm their commander. On April 28, 1789, BHgh. 
(1827-75), German philologist, went out to with eighteen men, was cast adrift in an open 
Natal, became keeper of the Grey Library at boat but 23 feet long, with a small stock of 
C^ape Town (1861), and wrote on native provisions, and without a chart; while the 
languages^d folk-lore. mutineers returned to Tahiti, and ultimately 

BLIRIOT^ Louis, blayr-yd (1872-1936). settled on Pitcairn Iriaod. After almost 
French airman, made the first flight across Incredible hardship, Bligh arrived at Timor, 
the Engjyish Channel on July 25, 1909, from near Java, on June 14, having sailed his frail 
Baraques to Dover in a small 24*h.p. mono- craft for 3618 miles. * Bread-fruit Bligh ' 
plane. was again $^t out to collect bread-fruit 

BLESSINGTONf Maqpierite, Countess of plants, and in 1805 was aimointed governor of 
(1789-1849), Iitrii writer, was bom near New South Wales. Here, too, his conduct 
Clonmel, and at fourteen was forced into was so overbearing that in 1808 he was 
marrying a worthless Captain Farmer. She arrested, and kept in poison for two years, 
quitted him sn three months* time, and in The officer vrim arrested him was tried in 
1818. shortly after his death, married the Ear! England and cashiered, Bl^ was promoted 
of Blessington. With him in 1822 she set out admiral in 1811, and wd in London, 
on a long tour on the Continent, where, as December 7, 1817. See Ids Second Voyage, 
well as in London, she gathered around her ed. by Ida Lee <1920), and Lives by Mac- 
all the most distinguished men of the time, kaness (1931), Rutter (1936), and H. V. 
In Genoa she formed an intetiectiial friend- Evatt, Rum RebelUon (1938). 
ship with Lord Bvron; aflenvards she resided BLIND, Kart, blint (1826-1907), German 
in Paris, until the death of her husband m poUticalagitator,wasbomatMmmh6tm,and 
1829. He left her a larj^ fortune; and rite studied law at Hddelbexg, For his share in 
held a Httle court at her Kensington mansion, the risings In South Germany in 1848 he was 
Gore House. Her connection with Count sentenced to ei^i years' imi^isonment, but 
d'Grsay (q.v.), which dated from 1822, while beiiig taken to Mamz was set free by 
placed her m an equivocal position, tmd her the people, and from 1852 Ibotid a home in 
lavtrii eapenditufe overwheuned her in debt, EimJana, He wrote on politics, histoiy, 
though for neariv twmity years she was mythology, Ac. His sisp-daughter, MaflOMe 
making an extra income of over £2000 per (1847-96, champkmed women's rights and 
annum as antlior of a dozen most trashy jpubiished ppems, Ac. 
in France, The Idler in Italy, 

and Commedieas with Lord Byron (1834; BUSS, (1) Star ArBmr (1891- ), English 

new ed. 1894). At length in April 1849 she composer, bom in Lond^ Heatudied under 
and D'Omy Md to flee to Paris, where on Holst, Stanford and Vauidian Williams at the 
June 4 she md cf mptexy. See Lives by Royal CoUegs of Musfoi and had attracted 
Madj toff vtils; 1855} and Molloy (1896* considerable attention before World War I, in 
BLEUlJQk, (1 857-I939)> which he served. In 1 92 1 he berame professor 

psychiatrist, bom at ZoUikon, near ZOrich, of Composition at the Royal College, but 
iriiefe he wee profoamr (189^1927), carried resigned Ms post after a year to devote nimself 
out, research on epilepsy and other physio- to composition. From 1942-44 he was 
lOidcal oonditioiis, then turned to psychiatry, mitsic diiector of the B.B.C. On the death 
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of Bax in 1953 he became Master of the 
Queen’s Musick. His film music includes 
that for H. G. Wells’s Things to Come and 
Men of Two Worlds; his other compositions 
include the ballets Checkmate (1937) and 
Miracle in the Corbals (1944), the opera The 
Olympians (1948), chamber music, and piano 
and violin works, particularly the Piano (1939) 
and the Violin (19SS) concertos. He was 
knitted in 1950. 

(2) Philip Paul (1838-76), American 
evangelist and hymn writer, best known for 
such favourites as * Hold the Fort *, ’ Down 
Life’s Dark Vale We Wander *, * Jesus Loves 
Me ’ Let the Lower Lights Be Burning * and 
* Pull for the Shore ’, contained in Gospel 
Songs ( 1874). He was killed in the Ashtabula 
train disaster. See his Memoirs (1877). 
BLIXENt Karen, Baroness, pseud, leak 
Dinesen (1885- ), Danish novelist and 

story-teller. Educated in Denmark, England, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France, she married to 

1914 her cousin. Baron Bror Blixen Finecke, 
and went with him to Kenya. In 1931 she 
returned to Demnadt to live at the old family 
home of Rungstedlund, once the home of the 
!8th-centuxy romantic Ewald. She wrote 
Seven Gothic Tales (1934), which she later 
translated into Danish. Other works include 
Out of Africa (193Q, Winter^s Tales (1942), 
end Last Tales (19571. 

BLOCH, bloKK, (1) Ernest (1880-1959), 
Swiss-American composer, bom, of Jewish 
descent, in Geneva. He studied in Brussels, 
Frankfurt, and Munich before settling in 
Paris, where his opera Macbeth was produced 
in 1910, after his retum to Switzerland. In 

1915 he became professor of Musical 
Aesthetics at Geneva Conscairatory. In 1916 
he went to America, where he held several 
teaching posts, adopted United States 
citizenship (1924), and woh a high reputation 
which rapidly spread to Europe, where he 
returned for ci|mt years in 1930. His com- 
positions include Trois Pohmes /uifs (1913), 
the Hebrew Sacred Service (1930-33) for 
baritone, chorus, and orchestra, the Sipfonia 
breve (1952) Ibr orchestra, and numerous 
smaller chamber and orchestral works; his 
symphofites mclisde the Israel (1912-16), and 
the *epic rhapsody* America (1926). See 
study by M. TmaldiChiesa (Tum 1933). 

(2) Felix <1905- ), Swiss-German-Ameri- 
can (diysidst, bom at Zfiiidi, professor of 
Thcoreucal Physics at Stanford University, 
U.S.A., ttom 1934. He shared the 1952 
Nobel award ibr physics vdth Purcell (q»v.), 
for work In nuclear physics. The Stock bands 
(sets of disonete but clostdy adjacent energy 
levels arising from Qiiantmn stales when a 
non-degenerate gas condenses to a solid) 
were named altm hheu 

O) Jean de a Polish Tow of 

poor paien|4ge> .inade a fortane in Eussian 
railways, aoui^t to reconcile Russian and 
Polish intmsts, and wrote to prove that war 
under modern conditions must become 

beioiig* M tlwt teSSm^ writhe,. 4ni««d 
tnun Zpia aatf Pierre Hiunji, in ««9ii«ii the 


characters work out their problems against a 
minutely-observed industrial background. 

(5) Martin (1883-1954), British painter, 
bora at Neisse in Silesia, and naturalized in 
1947. After studying at Berlin and Munich, 
he was forced to leave Germany by the Nazis 
in 1934, went to Denmark, and later to 
England, where he opened a school of 
painting with Roy de Maistre. His brilliant 
colours and expressionist technique were used 
to interpret the England landscape. 

BEOCK, (1) Alexander. See Blok. 

(2) Maurice (1816-1901), political econo- 
mist, was born at Berlin of Jewish parentage, 
settled in Paris, and in 1880 he was elected 
to the Academy. 

BLOEMAERT, Abraham, bloo'mahrt (1564- 
1651), a Dutch landscape painter, father of 
the copper engraver, Cornelius Bioemaert 
(1603-88\ 

BLOK, Atexander Alexandrovich (1880-1921), 
Russian poet, born at St Petersburg, in 1903 
married the daughter of Mendeleyev. His 
first book of poems. Songs about the Lady 
Fair (1904), was infiucnced by the mysticism 
of Soloviev, a Tolstoian vision of reality 
beyond appearances, where truth is embodied 
in ideal womanhood. This was followed by 
a period of irony. In Nocturnal Hours (191 1) 
the ideal has given way to the realism of city 
squalor. Blok welcomed the 1 9 1 7 Revolution 
and in 1918 wrote two poems, The Twelve 
(trans. 1920), a symbolic sequence of revolu- 
tionary themes, one of the greatest poetic 
achievements of Soviet Russia, ending with 
the street-fighting in Petrograd with Christ 
leading on the revolutionaries, and The 
Scythians, an ode, inciting Euroi^ to follow 
Russia. Blok was soon disillusioned, 
however. He suffered greatly in the hard 
times which followed the revolution and died 
in Petrograd. Other works include the 
romantic verse drama The Rose and the Cross, 
See M, Bowra, The Heritage of Symbolism 
and A Book of Russian Verse (1943), and 
French Life by N. Berberova (1947), 

BLOM, Eric (1888-1959), British musicologist, 
born in Switzerland of Danish descent, 
became a distinguished music critic in Eng- 
land. He edited the Master Musician series 
of biographies, the quarterly Music and 
Letters^ the fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary 
of Musk and wrote monographs on Mozart 
(1935), on Beethoven’s piano sonatas (1938), 
Music in England (1943), &c. He became a 
C.B.E. in 1955. 

BLOMEFIELD, Frimds^ bloomer <1705-52), 
author of the History of hhrfiBc (1739-75), 
was bom at Fmfiidd, becmne of 

Brockdish, and died in London of smallpox. 
BLOMFIELD, fitoonf'-, fl) Chlgies Tames 
(1786-18S7)> Bishop Of London (1828), 
mandfather of Cl)» was bora at may St 
Edmonds, and studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Hit classical, reputatkm rests 
on hit etfitlons of Aeschjiua, CalUimBchus, 
Euripides, die. See Ulb t^lns son (1863).— 
m fourth son, <1829-99), 

was an architect Who asi^ted with the ereo* 
ifon of the l^ndon Law ^mts (1881L 
m Sk IhWfoeM 08564942), EOglhdi 
iSSSSr of designSr^ 
Mcnin Oate and Lanfoeth Bndfe« and wrote 
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books on architecture and garden designs. 
Sec his Memoirs (1932). 

BLOMMAERT, Philip, blom'mahrt (1809-71), 
Flemish scholar, with Conscience (q.v.) a 
reviver of the Flemish tongue, was born and 
died at Ghent. 

BLONOEL (fl. 12th cent.), French minstrel 
who is said to have accompanied Richard 
CoBur de Lion to Palestine and to have located 
him when imprisoned in the Austrian prison 
of Durrenstein (1193) by means of a song they 
had jointly composed. The poems attributed 
to one Blondcl of Nesle in Picardy are 
uninteresting. Sec Sir Walter Scott's novel 
The Talisman. 

BLONDEL, Maurice (1861-1939), French 
philosopher, born at Dijon, became professor 
at Aix-Marseille. In V Action ( 1 893) ne sought 
to show that knowledge of facts was depend- 
ent upon a kind of faith, derived from action. 
BLONDIN, Charles, properly Jean 

F^ran^is Gravelet (1824-97), French rope- 
dancer, born at Hesdin near Calais, and 
trained at Lyons. In 1859 he crossed Niagara 
on a tight-rope; and later did the same with 
variations (blindfold, with a wheelbarrow, 
with a man on his back, on stilts). 

BLOOD, Thomas (c. 1618-80), Irish adven- 
turer, was a Parliamentarian during the civil 
war. Deprived of his estate at the Restora- 
tion, he put htmself in 1663 at the head of a 
plot to seize Dublin Castle and Ormonde, the 
lord-lieutenant. The plot was discovered and 
his chief accomplices executed; but he 
himself escaped to Holland. In 1666, he was 
in Scotland fighting for the Covenanters at 
Rullion Green, On the night of December 6, 
1670, he seized the Duke of Ormonde in his 
coach, and attempted to hang him at Tyburn; 
on May 9* 1671, disguised as a clergyman, 
with three accomplices he entered the Tower, 
with the intention of stealing the regalia. 
AAer nearly murdering the keeper of the 
jewels, be succeeded in getting off with the 
crown, while one of his associates bore away 
the orb. They were pursued, however, and 
captured; but at the instiption of Bucking- 
ham, who was accused of having hired Blood 
to attack Ormonde, King Charles visited the 
miscreant in prison, pardoned him, took him 
to court, and restored him his estate. For 
several years Colonel Blood was an influential 
medium of royal patronage, umil, quarrelling 
with Buckingham, he was committed by the 
King^s Bench. He was bailed out, but died 
on August 24, 1680. See Life by W. C. 
Abbott (1911). 

BLOOM* Omda, professional name of Mrs 
Gower Rottfamon ( ), British novelist, 

and playwrmht, born in Chelmsford. Her 
novels, whira metude Pavtiion (1951) and The 
First JBlizabeth (1953), are mainly historical 
romances, and most of her plays were written 
for radio production. 


BOOMER* AmeBa* ffSt JlaOut (1818-94), 
Am^ican champion of women's ri^t to 
wear trouaers, was born at Homer, 
New YorlL and in 1840 married a lawyer. 
She hemelf for demonstration wore the full 
trogjgij^hei^ be called ‘ bloofnera 
MXKBMFIEXD* Robert (1766-1823), English 
was at Honmgton, near Bury 
$t Edmunds* A Shoemaker'S apprent ice, he 


wrote his Farmer's Boy in a garret. Published 
in 1800 with the assistance of Capcl Lofft, it 
proved very popular. Bloomfield subsequently 
published 7b/e5, WildFiowerSt Ac., was 
given a small allowance by the Duke of 
Grafton, but half-blind, he died in poverty. 
See his Remains (1824). 

BLORE, Edward (1787-1879), English artist 
and architect of the Gothic revival, the son of 
Thomas (1764-1818), the topographer, was 
born at Derby and built Sir Walter Scott’s 
Abbotsford (c. 1816). 

BLOUET, Paul, bioo-ay^ pseud. Max O’Rell 
(1848-1903), French author, bom in Brittany; 
served in the Franco-German war and against 
the Commune, being severely wounded; in 
1873 came to England as a newspaper 
correspondent; was French master at St 
Paul’s School (1876-84); and from 1887 
lectured in the United Kingdom, United 
States, and colonies. His works include 
John Bail and his Island (1883), The Dear 
Neighbours (1886) A Frenchman in America 
(1891), John Bull A Co. (1894). 

BLOUNT, blunt, (1) Oiarlea (1654-93), 
English deist, was bom at Upper Holloway, 
London, the son of Sir Henry Btouirt (1602- 
1682), traveller in the Levant. He became 
noted for his contributions (often flippant) to 
the political, literary, and ihcologscal con- 
troversies of the limes. Despairing of 
marriage with his deceased wife’s sister, he 
committed suicide. 

(2) Martha (1690-1 762), the friend of Pope 
from 1710 or earlier until his death in 1744. 

(3) Thomas (16 1 8-79), English lexicographer 
and antiquarian, was author of Ancient 
Tenures and Jocular Customs of some Manors 
(1679), a dictionary of obscure legal terms, 
and other works. 

BLOW, John (c. 1648-1708), English com- 
poser born at Newark, sang in the CTiapcI 
Royal choir, was appointed organist at 
Westminster Abbey (1668). Master of the 
Children at the Chapel Royal (1674) and 
subsequently organist there, and Master of 
the Children at St Paul’s (1687). Much of 
his vast output of anthems and church 
services is uninspired, but the best of his 
music, as for example the Ode for St Cecilia’s 
Day, ’ Begin the Song *, has a nobility and 
dignity which places Blow second only to 
Purcell among nth-century English com- 
posers. Blow wrote a small amount of 
instrumental music and a masque, Venus and 
Adonis (1687), which was performed before 
Chariest II. 


BLOY, L6on (1846-1917), French author, 
bom in P6rigcux, wrote novels, essays, and 
religious and crittca! studies with a strong 
Roman Catholic bias, contaioing bitter and 
sometimes uncalled-forcastigationorpoUtica! 
and social insUtutiofis, ududt brought him 
unpopularity in his day but has contributed 
to the revival of interest In his works since 
1940. His te DJstsjtiri (1886) and U Femme 
mune (1897, Bftg. traps, 1939) are auto- 
biographical; omer b^ks indude Le 


(1924), aiid siudfes by minty (194 
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Wahbtadt, blUtM'er <1742-1819), Prussian Gottingen, where he became extra-ordinary 
field-marshal, was born at Rostock, in professor of Medicine in 1776. By his study 
Mecklenburg, December 16, 1742. After of comparative skull measurements, he 
two years in the Swedish service, he dis- founded anthropology by introducing race 
tinguished himself in the Prussian cavalry, classification on a quantitative basis. See 
but retired from the service in dis^st at Memoir by Marx (1840) and Cdttinger 
troubles brought about by his own dissipation Professoren f 1 872). 

and insubordination, and for 15 years BLUMENTHAL, bho'm^n-tahl, (1) Jacob 
farmed his own estates. In 1793 he fought, (1829-190S), German composer of popular 
as colonel of hussars, against the French on songs, bom at Hamburg, was pianist to 
the Rhine, and in 1806, as lieutenant-general. Queen Victoria. 

at AuerstSldt, and was distinguished, though (2) Leonhard, Graf von (1810-1900), 
not successful, at Liibeck, Stralsund, and Prussian general, greatly distinguished him- 
elsewhere. When the Prussians rose against self in the wars of 1866 and 1870-71. 

France in 1813, BlOcher look chief command BLUNCK, Hans Friedrich, b/oen/c (1888- ), 

in Silesia, and at the battles of LOtzen, German novelist, poet and folklorist, was 
Bautzen, Haynau, displayed heroic courage, bom at Altona. After studying law, he was 
At the Katzbach he cleared Silesia of the successively propagandist, university official 
enemy; at Leipzig he won very important and farmer. Steeped in the folklore of the 
successes; in January 1814 he crossed the North German plain, Biunck's writings lent 
Rhine, and though once routed by Napoleon, colour to the racial theories of National 
gained several battles, and, on March 31, Socialism. His poetical works include Srurm 
entered the French capital. In England, he Uberm Land (1915), Der Wanderer (1925), 
received the freedom of the city of London, Erwartung (1936), and his novels Werwendes 
and Oxford made him D.C.L. After Volk {1^31) Die Vrvatersaga He 


Napoleon's return in 1815, Bliicher assumed 
the general comnuind, suffered a severe defeat 
at Ligny. but completed Wellington’s victory 
at the battle of Waterloo by his timely 
appearance on the field, and his Prussians 
pursued the fleeing enemy all through the 
night. At the second taking of Paris, BlUcher 
wanted to intlict on Paris what other capitals 
had suffered, but was restrained by the Duke 
of Wellington. He died on September 12, at 
his estate of Krieblowitz, in Silesia, presented 
to him by the king. * Marshal Forwards * 
was not a great tactician, his victories being 
due mainly to dash and energy; in speech 
and behaviour he was rough and uncultivated. 
See Lives by l^herr (1863), Unger (1908), and 
E. F. Henderson (1911) 

BLUM, bloom, (I) hhm (1872-1950), French 
Socialist statesman, was born in Paris, A 
lawyer, he was elected to the chamber in 1919 
and became one of the leaders of the Socialist 
party. In 1924 he lent his support to Herriot. 
a policy which resulted In great electoral 
advances by the Left, and the elections of May 
1936 gave France the first Socialist prime 
minister since 1870. In 1938 Blum formed a 
second * popular firont * government which 
had a stormy existence. During World War 
1 J he was interned in Germany. He remained 
the leader and adviser of the Socialists on his 
return and in December 1946 was elected 
prime minister of the six weeks’ caretaker 
government and originated the Anglo- 
French treaty of aiUance and methods to deal 
with the rise of prices. Sec Life by Fraser and 
Natanton (I93ft. , , 

(2) Robert (J807-48), German Liberal 
agitator, Imm at Cologne in^ 1807, was 
successively ihegtre secretary and bookseller. 
When the revoliitionary movement broke out 
in 1^, Blum was one of Us most energetic 
leadert. loining the Vienna insurgents, to 
whom he was oearer of a congratulatory 
address, he was artMed, and shot on Novcm- 


vumM Vfernuui 

wu bwn at Ootlm, tt«KUc<i «t 


published his autobiographical Vnwegsame- 
zeiten in 1953. 

BLUNDELL, Peter (1520-1601), a kersey 
manufacturer of Tiverton, founded Blundell’s 
School. 

BLUNDEN, Edmund Charles (1890- ), 

English poet and critic, was bom at Yalding, 
Kent, educated at Christ’s Hospital and 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He served in 
France in World War I and won the M.C. 
He was professor of English literature 
at Tokyo (1924-27), fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, from 1931, ioined the staff 
of The Times Literary Supplement in 1943, 
returned to the Far East and from 1953 
lectured at the University of Hong Kong. 
Btunden, a lover of the i^glish countryside, 
of cricket on the village green, of the early 
19th-century writers, is essentially a nature 
poet, as is evident in Pastorals (1916) and 
The Waggoner and Other Poems (1920), but 
his prose work Undertones of War (1928) 
is perhaps his best. Other works include 
The Bonadvenrare (1922), on bis visit to 
America, a Life of Leigh Hunt, books on 
Lamb, Keats, dec., and he edited Clare, 
Christopher Smart, Shelley, Keats and 
Collins. See study by Hopkins (1950). 
BLUNT, WiWd Seuwen (1840-1922), English 
poet and traveller, bom at Petworth, Sussex, 
was educated at Stonyhurst and Oscott, and 
served in the diplomaiic service (1859-70). 
He travelled in the Near and Middle Bast, 
espoused the cause of Aiabi Pasha and 
l^ptian nationalism (1882), stood for 
parliament and was imprison^ in 1888 for 
activity in the Irish Land League. He wrote 
fierce political verse, charming love poems, 
and bred Arab horses. Spo My Plaries 0922) 
and Life E. (19m 

BLtn*«nrSCHU, JotumO^lCiwiMr* bla&mlshke 
(1808-81), Swiss scholar, bom at ZOrtch, 

in 1833 became professor there and later at 
Munich (1848) at^ HetMb(»g (1871), His 
reputation rests on his AU$eniiHnes Staat^redkt 
(1852). He help^ to Ibund the !nstiti|te of 
International Law, Ghent (1873). ^ his 
autobiography (1884). 
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BOABDIL, properly Abu-Abdallah (d. c. 1493), 
the last Moorish long of Granada, dethroned 
his father, Abu-l-Hosan, in 1481, and two 
years later was defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Castilians near Lucena. He was set free 
on condition of paying tribute, and returned 
to Granada to struggle with his father and 
with his uncle for the throne. The fall of 
MMaga was only the prelude to the siege of 
^e capital itself, which was Anally starved out 
in 1491, in spite of the reckless courage of the 
Moors and of Boabdii, who, usually weak and 
vacillating, became resolute in battle. The 
spot from which he last saw Granada after 
surrendering to Ferdinand of Spain the keys 
of the city, still bears the name of el ikltimo 
sospiro del Moro^ ‘ the last sigh of the Moor *. 
He lost his life in battle in Africa. 
BOADICEA, bd-a-di-see'a (better Boodicea or 
Bondoca) fist cent a.d.), British warrior* 
queen, wife of Prasutagus, king of the Icent, 
a tribe inhabiting the part of Britain now 
occupied by Norfolk and Suffolk. On her 
husband’s death (c. a.d. 60), the Romans 
seized her territory, and treated the inhabitants, 
herself, and her daughters brutally. Boadicea 
gather^ a large army, destroyed the Roman 
colony of Camulodunum (Colchester), took 
Londinium and Verulamium (London and 
St Albans), and put to death, according to 
Tacitus, as many as 70,000 Romans. Sue* 
tonius Paulinus, the Roman governor of 
Britain, who had been absent in Mona 
(Anglesey), now advanced against her, and 
she suffer^ an overwhelming defeat and 
took poison. See Collingwood and Myres, 
Roman Britain (1936). 

BOBBIN, Tim. Sec Collier, John, (3). 
BOCACE, Manoei Barbosa do, boo-kakzh'4 
(1765-1805), Poitufpiese lyric poet, was born 
ill Sebutal, served m the amw and the navy, 
sailed in 1786 to India and China, returning 
to Lisbon in 1790, where, recognized as a 
poet, he joined the literary coterie Nova 
Arcddia. He died in Lisbon. Bocage is 
essentiatty a romantic, but his sonnets are 
classicai in form. He often satirizes, as In 
Pina de Talldo, 

BOCCACCIO, GloraiBii, bok-kahi'chd (1313- 
1375), Italian writer, most probably boro In 
Tusouiy, was the iitegiUmate son of a mer- 
chant of Certaldo, who launched him on a 
commercial career, during which he spent 
some time in Paris. But the young Giovanni 
abandoned commerce and the stuw of canon 
law. At Naples he gave himself to story- 
writing in yefse and prose, min^ in courtly 
society, and M id love with the noble lady 
whom he made famous under the name of 
Fiammetta. Up to the year 1350 Boccaccio 
lived atternat^ H Florence and at Naples, 
mododng prose tato, pastorals, and poems. 
The is a grac^ verskm to ottava 

9ima of line tnedfaevU romaiice of Palainon 
and AfcRe, addeh was partly translaied by 
Qiatioer in the KrUgkt^s Tale^ and is the 
sobiect of Shakeimte and Fletcher's Ttfo 
NahU KBuonen, The pilostrato^ likewise in 
o/lam rfffio, deals with the to ves of TroBus and 
Cresrida, alao m freat part translated by 
. Chancer. After 1350 Boocaorio's life k that 
of a diplomat entrusted with important 
public affairs, of a devoted to the 


cause of the new learning. During this period, 
in which be formed a lasting friendship with 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, as Florentine ambas- 
sador, visited Rome, Ravenna, Avignon, and 
Brandenburg. In 1358 he completed his 
great work, the Decameron^ begun some ten 
years before. During the plague at Florence 
in 1348, seven ladies and three gentlemen, 
leaving the city and betaking themselves to a 
country villa, while away ten days (whence 
the name Decameron) by each in turn telling 
stories, a hundred in all, in the garden. Many 
of those are licentious; others are full of 
pathos and poetical fancy; scveipl are 
masterpieces of imaginative creation; all arc 
related in exquisitely graceful Italian. 
Boccaccio selected the plots of his stories from 
amid the fioating popular fiction of the day, 
and especially m>m the fabliaux whieh had 
passed into Itdly ftom France, the matter 
being mediaeval, white the form is classical. 
Boccaccio's origmality lies in his consummate 
narrative skill, and in the rich poetical 
sentiment which transforms his borrowed 
materials. The two great tendencies which 
run through European literature, the classical 
and the romantic, are seen working together 
in the Decameron as they are hardly to be 
seen elsewhere. The influence of the book on 
European literature has been lasting and 
profound, not merely in Italy, but in France 
and England. Chaucer borrowed largely 
from it; in less degree, Sidney, Tourneur, 
Marston, Fletcher, and Shakespeare. None 
of Drydeti's works has had more enduring 
popularity than his Tales from Boccaccio. In 
later days. Keats (in Usmella)^ Tennyson (in 
The Falcon and The lover* it Tale). Longfellow, 
Swinburne, and George Eliot are among those 
who have turned for their subjects to the 
Decameron, Boccaccio for some time held a 
^air founded for the elacidatioxi of the 
works of Dante, on whose Divlna Commedla 
he produced a commoiiary. During his last 
years he lived prindouly in retirement at 
Certaldo, and would have tmtered into holy 
orders, moved by repentance for the foUies 
of his youth, had he ned been dissuaded by 
Petrarch. He wrote in Latin an etaborau 
work on mythology, De Cenaahf^ Deorum. 
and treatises sudh as Da Ckeis MuMer&ns 
and De Momibus. He died at Certaldo, 
December 21. I3t5. See worics on him (In 
older Btighih titeraittre galled Jk^hn Boc^> 
by Bak^i (IflOdL Lan^u ffttnitf; 1817), 
Koerting (Lem. 1880), C^reidni L A. 

&ntK>nds nmi £. Hotlon <1909), C G. 
Omod (1930), MacManns (1947^ and sindy 
^ILG. Wr^(19$8). 

BOCCAGB, MStHe Aw Ffepad du. 

Le Pa^ (1710-1802), Ffonoi pocaest, 
was born at Roucil Hey Paradis terrestre 
(1748), an inutatioQof MBton, Ls 
<1756), Ac., gave her an eefagoefated Ihme, 
perhaps on acooimt of Cfieir author's great 
beamy, but her latten to her eister, written 
while travelliiif through Engfend, Holland, 
end Haly, have hiitorieal Intemt. 
BOOCHOlNt, l4B|gf« bakrker^d'nee (1740- 
1805), ItaBmt eompcMMr^ born as Lucca, a 
cellist and molffle oommm at the courts of 
tfaelnrsateDon Luur In Madrid and FMerick 
II of Prusala. He is best known for his 
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chamber music, the famous minuet which 
holds its own among the most popular of 
classical tunes being from his string quintet in 
£, and for his cello concertos and sonatas. 
The great similarity of his work to that of his 
greater contemporary earned him the nick- 
name * Haydn's wife *. He died in poverty. 
See works by Picquot (Paris 1851) and 
Bonavcnlura (Milan 1932). 

BOCCIONI, Umtoto, bot-chd’nee (1882- 
1916), Italian artist and sculptor, bom at 
Reggio. He was the most original artist of 
the Futurist school, and its principal theorist. 
After working with Balia, Severini, and 
Marinetti in Rome and Paris from 1898 to 


alleged to be a translation from the Tatar. 
See his Autobiography (1890) and Life by 
G. Schenk (1893). 

BODENSTEIN, Ernst August Max, •shtin 
(1871-1940), German chemist, bora at 
Magdeburg, was professor in Berlin (1923-36) 
and did original work in reaction kinetics, 
equilibria, and photochemistry. 

BODICHON, n^e Smith, Barbara, 

bod-ee^shd (1827-90), English advocate of 
women's rights, a founder of Girton College, 
and a water-colour landscape-painter, was 
the daughter of a Norwich M.P., and died in 
Algeria, having in 1857 married 
Mi^n, M.D. (1810-85). 


1914, he wrote a comprehensive survey of BOplN, Jem, bo-di (c. 1530-96), French 


the movement, Pittura^ scultwa futuristt 
(1914). An important bronze sculpture. 
Unique Forms of Continuity in Space (1913), 
is in the Museum of Modem Art, New Yotk, 
See studies by F. T< Marinetti and R. Longhi 


BOCHART, Samiidl, bo-shahr' (1599-1667), 
French Huguenot theologian and philologist, 
born at Rouen, after extensive studies, 
especially in the Semitic languaises, became 
Protestant pastor at Caen. In 1646 he 
published his Geographia Sacra ^ in 1663 
Hierozolcon^ sive ae Animaiibus Scripturae 
Sacrae; and in 1652 visited the Swedish 
court. 

B<^HAS, See Boccaccio. 

BOCK, Fedor von (1880- 1945), German field- 
marshal, born at KOstrin, was a staff-officer 
and was decorated with the Pour ie M&ite 
in the first World War and commanded the 
German armies invading Austria (1938), 
Poland (1939) and of the Lower Somme, 
France (1940). Pro>moted field-marshal, he 
participated in the invasion of Russia (1941), 
but was dismissed by Bitldr for failing to 

BQCKH. SceBoecidi. 

BOOUiNt Amdll (1827-1901). Swiss painter, 
mainly of myttic»Q#caI sobjecta, bora at 
Basdl, combliM ehuutical themes of nymphs 
and gatyrs with dark romantic landscapes, 
rocks, and cashes, characteristic of I9th- 
centuiy German i^nttng. See study by 

BODE, hddd, ii) mm (mi-tmh 
OermaA astronooier, born at Hamburg, was 
director of Berlin dbsenratory. The arith- 
meiicat rdatkm sabanting between the 
distances of thejphuiets from the sun is called 
Bode's Law. This does not bold for the 
most distant pUtnei, Pluto, and has no 
theoretical foundation. 

(2) WaMta von (1845-1929). German art 
critic, born in Bnmswick, became general 
director of the Proiaiaa royal museums m 
190$^^ and wto^ nmeh tkh Bembnuidt and m 


1892), Gentian wdmr, bora at Peine in 
Hanover* lived lor a while at Moscow, 
travelled in the Middle East, wee a professor 
M Munich OnhnBCaity and director of the 
^iidiMicnoo«fttbeatiet He tcaastaied imo 
German many Eusktui, &udl8hf and Peruao 
texts, ana owlishedpoetiy. His beat known 
work is iMmr tks Mm StMify (1851L 


political philosopher, was bora at Angers and 
died of the plague at Laon, having been 
appointed king's attorney there in 1576. 
According to Bodin's greatest work, Les Six 
Livres de la R^publique (1 576), property and 
the family form the basis of society, and a 
limited monarchy is the best possible fornf 
of government. In opposition to certain 
Protestant writers, he held that under no 
circumstances are citizens justified in rebelling 
against their ruler. One prince, however, 
may interfere in behalf of the oppressed 
subjects of another. His Methodus adracilem 
Historiarum CognUionem (1566) is a note- 
worthy contribution to the philosophy of 
history. His famous Colhmium Hepta- 
plomeres^ first published by Noack in 1857, 

1 $ a conversation between a Jew, a Moham- 
medan, a Lutheran, a Zwinglian, a Roman 
Catholic, an Epicurean^ and a Tbeist, who 
come to the conclusion that they will leave 
off disputing on religion, and live together in 
charity. Bodin, thou^ so liberal in his 
opinions as to earn the reputation of an 
atheist, was not in advance of his age in his 
notion about witchcraft as evidenced by his 
Demonomattic des sorders (1580). See 
Baudriltart's Jean Boddn et son temps (1853) 
and i. W. Alien, History of Political Thought 
in thejbth centt^ (1928). 

BOmJlNDEB, dote (18SS-1904), German 
cbemsst, professor at Breslau, worked on the 
electrolytical and optica) properties of 
solutions. 

BODLEY, Sir Thomm <1545-1613), Engltth 
statesman and bibliophile, was bora at 
Exeter. His family, Pamd to See during the 
persecutions of Mary, settled at Geneva, 
where BodSey studied languam and divinity. 
In 1558 he enuared Magdalen College, Oxftird, 
gained a Merton fellowship (1564), was elec- 
ted a proctor, and oSIdatea as pumic orator. 
He devoted htinself to the study of Hebrew, 
and, aptmdtng the years 1576-80 to Ital|y, 
Ffttnoe, and Geraiany, budune pxoSpmt in 
modem languafoa. He was new etoployed 
by the queen to ditomnmk atotons to 
Denmaik, France, mm Homto; mairted a 
weakhy widow to IS87t and letun^ to his 
favourne dty, Oxford, to 1597. where he 
devoted htin^to literature. eqiedaUy to the 
exhwwo^f 

and oow ea&ied ttm Bodlmn. He wax 

a tod by Ktog lames to 1603. and died at 
d, Jamiaiy 26, 1613. His Auto* 
biography, with too leners. is published in 
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Trecentah Bodleksnum (1913), Sec also 
Macray's Annals of the Bodleian Library 
(1868) and Letters, ed. G. W. Wheeler (1926). 
BODMER, Johann Jakob (1698-1782), Swiss 
writer, was bom at Grcifensec near Ziirich, 
and died at Zurich, having been professor 
of History from 1725 to 1775. The study of 
the classical authors convinced him of the 

g overly and tastelessness of existing German 
terature. His own efforts as poet and 
author, if not as critic, were a failure, but he 
helped to spread knowledge of early German 
literature by his editions of the Minnesdnger 
(1748) and the Nibelungenlied (1757). See 
studies by L. Meister (1783) and M. Wehrli 
(1936). 

BODONI, Giambattista, bo-do' nee (1740- 
1813), Italian printer, born at Saluzzo, 
designed a modem type-face still widely used 
today. His press at Parma published 
editions of the classics widely admired for 
their elegance. Sec Lives by Bernardi (1873) 
and Clcland (1916). 

BOE, Franz de la. See Sylvius (1). 

BOECE, bd-ces. Boyis, or Boediliis, Hector 
(c. 1465-1536), Scottish historian, was bom 
at Dundee, and studied at Montaigu College, 
Paris, where e. 1492 to 1498 he was a regent 
or professor of Philoscm^, and where he 
made the friendship of Erasmus. Bishop 
Elphinstone then invited him to preside over 
his newly-founded university of Aberdeen. 
Boece accepted the office, and he was at 
the same time made a canon of the cathedral. 
In 1522 he published his lives, in Latin, of the 
bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen; in 1527 
the Latin History of Scotland, which, though 
proved to contain a large amount of fiction, 
was deemed distinctly critical at the time of 
its publication. The king awarded him a 
pension until he was promoted to a benefice 
in 1534. See Blllenosn, John; and J. 
Moir*s edition and translation of the History 
(New Spalding Club 1895). 

BOEOCH, PbiBiip August (1785-1867), Ger- 
man classical antiquary, was born at Karls- 
ruhe, became professor of Rhetoric and 
Ancient Literature at Beriin in 181 1, where he 
lectmed for more than forty years. His four 
great works are his edition of Pindar (1811- 
1821); Die Staatshaushahung der Athener 
(1817, trans. 1828); Metrologiscke Vnter- 
suchungen (1838); and Das Seewesen des 
Attisenen Stoats (1840). His lesser works 
have been collected (1858-74); and his 
Correspondence with K. O. MQller was 
published in 1883, See Life by M. Hoffman 
U90I). 

BOEHM, (1) Sir Joseph Bart. (1834- 

1890), Bdtim sculptor, bom in Vienna, was 
educated in Bogiand, and ffnaily settled there 
in 186Z He was made an R.A. in 1882 and 
a baronet in 1889. The qiieen*s effigy on the 
coinage issued in 1887 was from his dei^s, 
and he executed the well-known seated statue 
' of Thomas Cutyte (1875). 

(2) Theobald (1794-1881), German flautist 
and inventor, bom in Munich, became a 
momber of the Bavarian Court Orehestra in 
1818 white working at his father’s trade as a 
goldsmith. In he opened a ff ute factory 

in Munich, and after nearing the English 
player Nicholson in 183} he determined to 


make a ffiite which would be acoustically 
perfect. As this involved making holes in 
places where they could not be fingered, he 
devised a key mechanism to overcome the 
problem, and in 1847 produced the model on 
which the modern flute is based. Attempts to 
use his key system on the oboe and bassoon 
have been largely unsuccessful, though 
certain features have been applied to the 
clarinet. See Rockstro’s Treatise on the Flute 
(1890) and Welch’s History of the Boehm 
Flute (1896). 

BOEHME, Jakob, ba'mC (1575-1624), Ger- 
man theosophist and mystic, was bom of 
poor parents at Altseidenberg near Ofirlitz in 
Upper Lusatia, and in boyhood tended cattle. 
He became a shoemaker, but devoted much 
of his time to meditation on divine things. 
About 1612 he published Aurora, It contains 
revelations and meditations upon God, Man, 
and Nature, and shows a remarkable know- 
ledge of So'ipture and of the writings of 
alchemists. !t was condemned by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Gorlitz, and he 
suffered much persecution. His chief aim is 
to explain the origin of things, especially the 
existence of evil. God is the ungrund or 
Vrgrund, the original and undistinguished 
unity, at once everything and nothing, which, 
however, has in itself the principle or separa- 
tion whereby all things come into existence. 
It is through the principle of negation, which 
in a way is identified with evil, that creation is 
explained. Bochme’s philosophy is in fact 
an application of the principle of contra- 
diction to explain the great problems of 
philosophy and religion ; but the difilcuhies 
arc only concealed or shifted about under a 
cloud of mystical language, in which a system 
of triads, suggested by the Christian doctrine 
of the trinity, have an important place. His 
influence spread beyond Germany to Holland 
and England. Newton studied him; Henry 
More was influenced by him; William Law 
might be called a disciple; John Pordage 
Om-98) and Jane Lcade (1623-1704) were 
leaders of the Philadelphians, a Behmetust 
sect. Points of contact with Spinoza, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hcgri revived interest in his 
speculations in Germany in the 19th centyry. 
Sec works by Hamberger (1844), Maitensen 
(trans. 1885), Boutroux (1888), Hartmann 
(Lend. 1890). Deussen (Leip. 1911), A. J, 
Penny (1912), and H. I^mkamm (1925), 

BOELLMAN, Uon, htheFnum (1862-97), 
French com^ler and orgatiist, bom at 
Ensisheim, Alsace. Boi^lman beoime noted 
first as a child prodigy, and from 1881 until 
hts death was organlit at the Chuieh of St 
Vincent de Paul, Paris, and much admiiud for 
his skill in improvisation. As a composer, ho 
worked in all fields except dramatic music, 
and is remembered Rnr ms CotJUt Suite R>r 
organ and hhi Syngthouk yeuiations for cello 
and orehestra. 

BCHSRHAAVE, Hmammf boefh-hidt'vi <1668- 
1738 ), Dutch pli^il^n and botanist, was 
bom at Voorhoot, near Leyden: in 1682 he 
went to Leyden, where be stuoted theology 
and oftetai toggymmi, and took his depree 
in 16 ^ but in 1690 he bepan 

the ^tidy of aEnd tit 1201 was 

appotnted lectoier ontheDi^ryof Medidiie, 
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in 1709 professor of Medicine and Botany. 
The two works on which his great fame 
chiefly rests, InsHtutiones Medicae (1708) and 
Aphorhmi de Cognoscendis et Curandis Mortis 
(1709), were translated into various European 
languages, and even into Arabic. Thou^ so 
industrious in his own profession, he also 
undertook in 1718 the professorship of 
C^mistry, and his Elementa Chemiae (1724) 
occupies a high place in the history of 
chemistry. Meanwhile patients came from 
all parts of Europe to consult him, so that he 
made a fortune of two million florins. * See 
Lives by Burton (2 vols. 1743) and Johnson 
(1834), 

BOETHIUS, (1) Anicioa ManKiis Severinus 
<r. 475-524), Roman statesman and philo- 
sopher, was born of a consular family, and 
studied with enthusiasm philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and poetry. Soon after 500 he was 
appointed a court minister by the Gothic 
king, Thcodoric, now ruling Italy from Rome; 
ancT his Roman countrymen owed it to him 
that the Gothic rule was so little oppressive. 
He was made consul in 510, and his two sons 
shared the same Itonour in 522. But his 
bold uprightness of conduct at last brought 
down upon his head the vengeance of those 
whom he had checked in their oppressions. 
He was accused of treasonable designs 
against Theodoric, is'as stripped of his 
dignities, and, after imprisonment at Pavia, 
was executed in 524. During his imprison- 
ment he wrote his famous Oe Consoiatione 
PkilosophUte^ in which the author holds a 
conversation with Philosophy, who shows 
him the mutability of all earthly fortune, and 
the insecurity of everything save virtue. Ihc 
work, which in style happily imitates the best 
Augustan models, is thei&tic in its language, 
but alToids no indicatiQit that its writer was a 
Christian. Boethius was the last great Roman 
writer who understood Greek; his trans- 
iatfoos of Aristotk were long the only means 
of studying Greek philosophy; and his 
manuals on atithmeUc, astronomy, gcomeiry, 
and music wm generally used in the schools. 
Peiper's (1871) w a standard edition of the 


BOGLE, George (1746-81), British diplomat, 
bom near Bothwell, Lanarkshire, entered the 
service of the East India Company, and in 
1774 was selected by Warren Hastings to act 
as envoy to the Lama of Tibet . Bogle was the 
first Briton to cross the Tsanpu in its upper 
range, established commercial links with 
Tibet and became a ii^rsona! friend of the 
Lama. He returned in 1775, and died at 
Calcutta. See Clements R. Markham's 
narrative of his mission (1876). 

BOGUE, David, bdg (1750-1825), Scottish 
congregational minister and one of the 
founders of the London Missionary Society, 
was bom at Coldingham, Berwickshire, 
became an Independent minister and tutor at 
a Gosport seminary, out of which grew the 
London Missionary Society. He also was a 
founder of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Religious Tract Society and 
with Dr James Bennet wrote a History of 
Dissenters (1809). 

BOHEMONO, bo-ay-rndt name of several 
Nomian princes of Antioch. The most 
noteworthy were: 

Bohemoiid I (c, 1056-1111), eldest son of 
Robert Gulscard (q.v.) and father of Bohe- 
mond 11, distinguished himself in his father's 
war against the Byzantine emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus (1081-85). After his father’s 
death he was excluded from the throne of 
Apulia by his brother Roger, and only gained 
the principality of Tarentum after a long 
struggle. He joined the crusade of 1096, and 
took a prominent part in the capture of 
Antioch (1098). While the other crusaders 
advanced to storm Jemsalem, Bohemond 
established himself as prince in Antioch. He 
was taken prisoner, however, in 1100 by a 
Turkish emir, and remained two years in 
captivity, Tancred meanwhile looking after 
his interests in Antioch. He then returned to 
Europe to collect troops, and after defeating 
Alexius was acknowlea^ by him as Prince 
of Antioch. See Life by^ B. Yewdale (1924). 

Bohetnood 11 (1108-31), younger son of 
Bohemond 1, assumed the government of 
Antioch in 1)26 and was killea in battle. 


ConsoktiOt wAich was often translated— as 5§HM. Boehm. 
by King Alfred into Anglo-Saxon, and by ^ writicii 

Chaucer into English prose (printed by 

publisher, was bom of German parenta^ m 
London, in 1831 started as a second-hand 
bookseller. In 1841 he issued his famous 
* guinea catalogue \ containing 23,2u8 items. 
1ft 1846 he started the cheap libraries of 
standard reprints, which bear his name. An 
accomplished scholar, be tran^ted wsfvwl o 
the foreign classics volumes hwtwelf, besides 


Chaucer into English prose (printed ^ 
Caxton in 1480). See studies by H, F. 
Stewart (1891) and H. R. Patch (N,V. 1935). 

a)Heelor« See Boses. 

BO^, See Rosny. 

BOGARDUS, dmm (1800-74), American 
mvetitor, bwn in Catakill, New York, was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker, and early 
snowed the bent of his mind by improvements 


in etght-day elodcs, by the invention of a ' ) 

deUcate enipaving machine, the dry gas- ■ (1885 ^ ), 

meter, the trammr machine Ibr priSlacmg ^nisn physicisL bom 


bank-note platos from aeparate dies, a nyro 
meter, a deep-sea lounding-machinc, a dyna- 
mometer. and in 1839 a method of engraving 
postage stamps, which was adopted by the 
British goyernmeiii. He also erected the 
%st oot-iibn btiillding in Apietica. 

Karl fleiatMi foa, 

(169B-1774>, Oerriaih hyroh writer, ww bom 
atlaiihowelftl4»wer£^ Hisc^fwit 
k h» GiMm r/mmry (trans, 1775)- hk 
Autobiotraphy, pod life by KcUy (1889). 


and S^ucated m 
Copenhagen, became proi^or there m 1916 
after working under L J. Thomson at Cam- 
bridge and Lord Rutherford at Manchc^er. 
He matly extended the theory of atpimc 
smicW when he explaitwjd the apoctrum of 
hydrogen by meana of an atomic modd a^ 
the quantum theoiy (1913). Duraig WorM 
War il he escaped fiom Oerma»-occu|^ 
Denmark and asristed mom-lmmo 
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of Tbeomic^ PhvBtcs at Copenhageo, was in 1778, joined the East India Comoanv^s 

p2Sh may, and entering SindhiVs swiL, 

studies, ed. Pauli (1955). won an empire for his master. He resiffned 
German in 1795 and returned to France, wbm^^he 
Sanskrit scholar, was bom at St Petersburg; died. ’ 

from 1835 to 1842 studied oriental languages, BOILEAU, or Botieau Despi^aux. Nicolas, 
^p^ially Sanskrit, at Berlin and Bonn; and bwah-W (1636- 1711), French critic was bom 

lived m Jena and Leipzig. His works include *•* • — ... * 

the first European edition of the Indian 
grammarian Panini (1839) and a Sanskrit 
dictionary (1855-75). 

BOHUN, boon, a family founded trv the 
Norman Humphrey de Bohun, whose fourth 
descendant, Henry, in 1199 was made Earl 
of Hereford. Humphrey, fourth Earl of 
Hereford (1276-1322), was tidcen prisoner at 
Bannockburn, and fell at Boroughbridge. 

In 1380 the heiress of the earldoms of Here- 
ford, Essex, and Northampton married 
Heniy Bolingbroke (Henry IV). 

BOIAMOND. Sec Bajimond. 

BOIARDO, Matteo Maria, Comif of Scan- 
diano, bo-yahr'dd (1434-94), one of the greater 
Italian poets, was bom at Scandiano, a 


village at the foot of the Lombard Apennines. 
He studied at Ferrara, and in 1462 married 
the daughter of the Count of Norellara. He 
lived at the court of Ferrara on intimate 
terms with Dukes Borso and Ercole; by the 
latter he was employed on dtploinatic 
missions, and appointed governor in 1481 of 
Modena, and m 1487 of Reggio. As an 
administrator he was distinguished for his 
clemency, and opposition to capital punish- 
ment. He died at Reggio, Dumber 21. 
Boiardo has been cali^ the * Flower of 
Chivalry*. His fame rests on the Orlando 
/imaifioi’aia (I486), a long narrative poem in 
which the Cnarlemagne romances are recast 
into omva rima. Full of rich and graceful 
fanw, this is the only work in which the spirit 
of chsvaliy is found in union with the sptnt of 
the Renaissance. Ariosto adopted Botardo's 
characters, and brought his narrative to a 
close m the Orlando Furioso, by which the 
fame of the earlier poem has been unlkirty 
obamred. Alter going through sixteen 
editions before 1545, Boiardo’s work became 
aimewt forgotten, its vigorous but rough and 


Latin echwtes, a versttodion 


in Paris, November I, 1636, studied law and 
theolo^ at Beauvais, but as a man of means 
devoted himself to literature. His first publi- 
cations (1660-^6) were satires, some of which 
brought him mio trouble; in 1677 the king 
appomted hftn, along with Racine, royal 
histonogmphcr. V Art po^iitfue,imimtd by 
J? ^ Criticism, was published 

in 1674, along with the first part of the cksver 
scno-conuc Llirria. In 1669-77 Boileaupab- 
lishcd nine episttes, written, like his satires; on 
the Horatian model. His ode on the capfiLUc 
of Namur (1692, burksqued by Prior) is a 
glaring examle of servile flattery and bad 
verse. In his last years Boileau retired to 
Auteuil, whore he dM on March 13, 1711. 
His works include several critical dissertations 
in prosc^, a collection of epigrams, a trans- 
ition of Longimis On tkaSuMme, a Dialogue 
des h^os ^ roman, isid a series of letters 
(many to Racine). His verse has wit and 
vigour, but he niwr rises to the Icvd of the 
mreat satmsts. His influence as a critic has 
S®®”. century had 

flooded French literature with new words and 
new ideas. He set up good sense, sobriety, 
elegance, and dianity of style as the cardinal 
literary virtues, discoujiteitanclng the conceits 
of the salon coteries and the grossness and 
grotesquei^s of the earlier writers. Through 
influence of the * lawgiver of Parnassus \ 
French prose became almost identical with 
dear, precise, and potidied composition; but 
for more than a hundred years verse was 
robbed of fire and melody and sut^ttv^iess, 
SfJ?.,****.^'*”**”^ was divorced from real life. 
While he rdiaed he impoverished the 
vocabulaiy--tlic language lost its old pith, 
colour, and flexibility. See works on him by 
{j8mUii$oii<1892L C h ReviPout 
and 9;. ««dies by 


Tim^ tran^tions of Hmdotus, the Ass of 
Lodan, and the ColdeH Ass of Apukius, and 
BOimets and Canzt^td (Reggio 


oosept to tiM BOISBAVIMKAN,niriiBlrii,LH«« te.i^wM*> 

A founder 


^ ne ,diiM0verat fsHioiii, unuh- 


JLe Calife 4t Bndad (1800) in Pnri,. Hfie 
condacusd nt St%tenbutf (1803-10) and on hS 


of pucait«e. proiteor of 

Fliyiia nt BcrimjdiNoiwNd iM«ro*«lectridiy. 
““ tooiher, FM. (l»l-«»). a nwih;. 


WM bom at OunMiy. aecvd 
m tbe Inti Briande in Fmn^ wM in the 
— amqr jbr a tbae, utived in India (i774-lii^ 
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in 1828 became professor of Greek Literature 
in the Course ae France. 

BOISSY D*ANGLAS, Francois Antoine de, 
bwah-see^dd-glah (1756-182^, French states- 
man« a member of the States-general (1789)« 
he joined the successful conspiracy against 
Robespierre, was elected secretary of the 
Convention, and a member of the Committee 
of Fublic Safety, in which capacity he dis- 
played remarkable talent. He was later 
called to the Senate by Napoleon; and made 
a peer by Louis XVIll. 

BOITO, Arrigo, bd-ee^id (1842-1918). lulian 
composer and poet, was bom at Padua, and 
studied at the M^n Cooservatorio. His 
first important work was tiie ojpefa Mefistofele 
(1848), which survived its initial failure and 
later grew in popularity. Another opera, 
Neronc (1916), was not produced till 1924. 
He wrote his own and other libretti, including 
those for Verdi’s OteUo and Faistaff. 

BOIVIN, Marie, (1773-1841), a 

French nun who devoted herself to midwifery 
and was superintendent of the Maternity at 
Paris. Marburg University gave her the 
degree of M.D. 

BOlARDO. SceBoiARDQ. 

BOiER, ioluut, bo-yer (1872-19591, Nor- 
wegian novelist, bom at Orkedalsdren, 
turned author afier military service and 
extensive travel in western Europe. His first 
and successful novel Bt folketos (1896) was 
followed by tkif Ormt Hungrr (trans. 1918), 
The F 0 wer o/ a Lie (trans. 1919), and many 
other novels and plays. See Life by La 
Chenats (1930L 

BOKJER, Ce^ge Henry (1823-90), American 
poet, playwnght, and diplomat, born in 
Philaddphia, won belated recogniiion for his 
400 sonnets and for Fmncwu da Bimini 
(1855), a romwotfc verso*titigody and the best 
American play befcNre the vivil war. Boker's 
propaganda for the North secured him the 

K m of minister to Turkey (1871-73) and 
usiia (]875-78>, See Ufe by £. S. Bradley 
fl927L 

BOLdImSWOCHB, Reir; the pseudonym of 
ThoMs Ateauier imm (1826-1915), 
Australlati novelfst^ was bom hi London, but 
taken to Australia us a ymang child. A 
squatter and later an Inspector of goldfields, 
bis eadtit^ romaotk and tUdaciic novds 
depict fife at caide statkKis and digginfs. 
They indttda IMAmy rnnkr Arms U^BnS), 

...» 

a ueen, second wife of Henry VIII. the 
aughter of Sir Thomas Bolem, by Eliga- 
betb Howard, daughter of the Duke of 
Norfolk. She was at the French court 
(1519-21), aod on her lemrn her suitors 
included Hiemy Percy, the heir to the Earl of 
NoitlmihbiHlaiidf ind King Henry himself, 
who began to diower fovoun upon tier fother, 
having ahaady had' an affair with her sisterv 
Anne did not ai»ia«Btly fhvour him until 
negotiatioia for the dtuonae from Catharine 
of Anu^ hSfMi ig 1S27, but* as Uiaie 
dragged on, their assodgtkm became diaiiie*> 
to and they am sccsdly married in 
lanMtylS33. CmnmerdedaiodhMHenf^ 
kgal wtfh fo Mlay and she wet caowito mh 
great aplendour in WesUitiastcr Hall on 


Whitsunday; but within three months 
Henry’s passion had cooled. It was not 
revived by the birth, in September 1533, of a 
princess, the famous Elizabeth, still less by that 
of a stillborn son. on January 29, 1536. On 
May day that year the king rode off abruptly 
from a toumameni held at Greenwich, 
leaving the queen behind, and the next day 
she was arrested and brought to the Tower. 
A secret commission investigated charges of 
Anne’s adultery with her own brother. Lord 
RochfonL and four commoners. The latter 
on the 12th, and Anne and her brother on 
the 15th, were tried and convicted of high 
treason. Her own uncle, the Duke of 
Noifolk, presided over her judges, and 
pronounced Uie verdict. On May 19, on 
Tower Green, Anne was beheaded, the others 
having suffered two days earlier. Henry the 
next day married Jane Seymour. See 
Hepworth Dixon’s History of Two Queens 
(1874); Paul Friedmann’s Anne Bofeyn 
(1884), Sergeant’s (1923); and works cited 
under Henry Vll!. 

BOUNGBROKE, (1). SeeHcNRYlV. 

(2) Henry $C John, 1st Vfecoiint (1678- 
1751), English statesman, was bom at 
Battersea on October 1, and educated at 
Eton. Whether he went on to Oxford is not 
ddinitely known. After travelling on the 
Continent, be entered parliament in 1701 as 
Tory member for Wootton Bassett, became 
successively secretary for war (1704) and 
foreign secretary (1710), and shared the 
leadership of the party with Harley. He was 
made a peer in 1712 and in 1713 he brilliantly 
negotiated the treaty of Utrecht. After 
intriguing successfully for Harley’s downfall, 
he was plotting a Jacobite restoration when 
Queen Anne died, and George I succeeded, 
^tingbroke fled to France, was attainted in 
1715, and acted for some time as secretary of 
state to the Preiender, Whfie living abroad 
he wrote his Beflections on Badh, In 1723 be 
obtained permission to return to England, 
settled at Dawley, near Uxbridge, and 
became the associate of Pope, Swift, and 
other men of letters. A series of letters 
attacking Walpole in the Croftsman were 
repriitted as A Dissertation on Forties, 
Disappointed in his hope of readmission to 
pofiucal life, he returned to Prance, where he 
mnained from 1735 to 1742 and wrote his 
Letters on the Stu^ of History, His last 
years were spent at Battersea, where he wrote 
his Letters oh the Spirit of FotHotism and his 
idea of a Fairiot Binf^ whidi was to have a 
profound political mfiueoiGe. George III 
disastrously endeavoured to act seccoremg to 
its maxims and Disraeli quoted ftom it vdth 
approval. The monardiy^ as conceived by 
Boun^roke, was to stand faotiOii and 
represent the nation. A J^fimit prator «id 
writer, Boltiifi^ke tfuitod at a public 


E^re throiqib to 


was twice married to dto Itonto 12; 
1751. at Battorsetu to by 
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Princess of Lucca, Grand Duchess of Tuscany 
Marie Pauline (1780-1825), who married 
Prince Camillo Borghese, and became 
Duchess of Guastalla; and Maria Aimunciata 
Caroline (1782-1839), wife of Murat, See 
works on the marriages by Bingham (1881), 
and Lives of Napoleon*s sisters by Turquam 
(trant, 1908), H. N. Williams (1908), and 
collective works on the Bonaparte family by 
F, Masson (1897-1914). F. Wekncr-Wildberg 
(1939), and on Napoleon's brothers below by 
du Cassc (1883), A. H. Atteridge (19()9), and 
their memoirs. Sec also Napoleon I and HI. 
Napoleon's brothers were: 

(!) Jerome (1784-1860), youngest brother 
of Napoleon, served as naval lieutenant in 
the expedition to Haiti, and lived in New 
York, where he married (1803) Elizabeth 
Patterson (1785-1879), daughter of a mer- 
chant in Baltimore. He served in the war 
against Prussia, in 1807 was made king of 
Westphalia, and fought at Waterloo. He 
lived long in Florence, but in 1848 was 
appointed governor of the Invalidcs, and in 
1850 w^as made a French marshal. His 
marriage with Elizabeth Patterson having 
been declared null by Napoleon, leromc, then 
king of Westphalia was forced to marry 
Catnarine, daughter of the king of WOntem- 
berg. By his hrst wife Jerome left one son, 
Jerome Bonaparte-Patterson (1805-70), who 
married a wealthy wife and had one son 
(1830-93), a soldier. By his second wife he 
had three children -Jerome Napoleon Charles 
0814-47). C^mte de Monifort; Mathilde 
0820-1904), who married Prince Demidov; 
and Napoleon Joaefrih Charles Paul (1822-91), 
who was bom at Trieste and passed his youth 
in Italy; entered the military service of 
WOfttemberg in 1837; and was expelled 
from France (1845) for Republicanism. In 
1848 (having on his brother’s death taken the 
name of Jerome) he was elected to the Legis- 
lative National Assembly. He commanded 
at the battles of Alma and Inkermann. In 
1 859 he married the Princess Cot ilde. daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel of Italy, by whom he had 
two sons and a daughter. After the fall of 
the empire he look up his residence m Eng- 
land, 1^ return^ to France in 1872, and sat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. On the death 
of the Prince Imperial m 1879, the eldest son 
of Prince Nape^n became the heir of the 

Bonapaitist ho^; and in 1886 father and 
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returned to his estate at Morfontaine in 
France. After Waterloo he accompanied 
Napoleon to Rochefort and escaped to 
America, became an American citizen, lived 
for some years at Bordentown, in New Jersey, 
U.S., as a farmer, but in 1832 returned to 
Europe, and died at Florence. See Life by 
Abbott (1869). His wife, Julia Marie Clary 
(1777-1845), daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
Marseilles, and sister-in-law of Bemadotte, 
king of Sweden, bore him two daughters. 

(3) Louis (1778-1846), third brother of 
Napoleon, fought in the army, becoming 
king of Holland in 1806 after his marriage 
with Hortense de Beauharnais, Napoleon's 
step-daughter. The war between the Dutch 
and the French led to his abdication (1810). 
He wrote some unimportant literary works. 
One of his sons, Louis Napoleon, became the 
emperor Napoleon HI (q.v.). Sec Mdmoires 
(trans. 1928) of his wife, and article on 
Morny. 

(4) Lucien (1775-1840), prince of Canino, 

and a younger brother of Napoleon, was bom 
at Ajaccio, and was educated at Autun, 
Bricnne, and Aix. In 1798 he was made a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, and 
just before the 18th Brumairc he was elected 
its president. He was successful as minister 
of the interior: and as ambassador to Madrid 
(1800) undermined British influence. On 
condition that he would divorce his second 
wife (the widow of a stockbroker) the crowns 
of Italy and Spain were offered him; but he 
refused them, and lived on his estate of 
Canino, in the Sutes of the Church, being 
created by the pope Prince of Canino. He 
had never wholly shaken off his early strong 
republicanism; and having denounced the 
arrogant policy of his brother towards the 
court of Rome, he was ‘advised’ to leave 
Roman territory, and in 1810, on his way to 
America, was captured by the English and 
kept a prisoner at Ludlow and Thomgrove, 
Worcestershire, till 1814. He returned to 
Italy and published his memoirs (Jung 1882- 
1883). One of his sons, Charles (1803-57), 
won a European reputation as a botanist. 
A second, Louis Lucien (1813-91), philologist, 
born at Thomgrove, was granted a civil list 
pension for his 222 linguistic worla in 1883; 
and the third, Pierre (1815-81), bcciime 
notorious for killing Victor Noir, a joumaUst, 
in a duel. . , , 

ba ttdtr (1808-8^, 


son were exiled throne. TONAR, Horathw, D.D., (18()W^, 

He died at Rome. Man* 18. 1891. His 


ddest wo, VIemr (1862-1926), *«tled at 
Brussels, and unit aiscceeded as head of the 
Bonaparte Ihmily by hit son IjmIs (1914- ).* 


1866) and at Edinburgh. Wrote well;knonm 
hymns—' 1 lay my sins on Jesus , I heard 
the voice of Jesus say ** Ac. 


IVie- h me voiM? w ^ - 

'XSrS%i'’(!S«^S;'5S: 


^ain, mA bfcrther of Kapoleoite . ^ 
ursica, studi^ lor the bar at Marseito. 

PSenipoteotiiafy to the United State* in ItWO, 

he stgn^ iht titnteof t«m6ville (1801) 
Amien* (1802); assisted in the roacwAi/ 
negotiathm; in IfOl was made rukr of the 
Two Sidlies; and in 1806, king of Naples. 
A humane and amsoixml^ibed man, but m 
ineff^ttve ndwv in tfm Ha was sanmiaiJOy 

tnm^med by ma l^ber so the throne of 


near Orvieto, l^scany. Jn 1 243 He bcciune a 
Franciscan, in 1253 a teacto kt in 
1256 general of his order, and m 1273 Bishop 
of Altoio and cardinai ^ puraf the Co^cd 
of Lyons he died. Mr p74. Bom ^le^ 
aaceik«9thatt$ttoiu In 1482hewas€anotum 
SfSIxtus iy» and in 1587 was nmked by 
$^s V as the sixth of the great doctors of 
the dhorch^ His I^our procured 

Mm tim titk of * Doctor Serapl^ 
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view of transubstantiation. His most 
important worics arc the Brevihquium (a 
dogmatic): the Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, 
De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam^ a 
commentary on Peter Lombard; and his 
Bihlia Pauperum^ or * Poor Man’s Bible 
See his works (8 vols. Rome, 1588-96; new 
cd. Freiburg, 1882-92), and books about him 
by Richard (1873), Da Vicenza (1874), 
Prosper (1886), and Gilson (tr. 1938). 

BONCHAMP, Charles, MarQtils de, bihsM 
(1760-93), French soldier, bom at the 
chateau of Jouverteil in Anjou, fought in the 
American war of independence, and after 
the French Revolution, a Veodcan leader, was 
killed at the battle of C:holer on October 19. 

BOND, William Cnmcb (1789-1859), Ameri- 
can astronomer, bom at Portland, Maine, 
from 1840 director of Harvard University 
observatory, a pioneer of celestial ohoto- 
graphy. His son. George Philips (1825-65), 
succeeded him. Together (and simultaneously 
with Lassell) they discovered Hyperion, the 
seventh satellite of Saturn. 

BONDFI£U>, Maigaret Grace (1873-1953), 
British Labour politician and trade unionist, 
was bom in Somerset, became chairman of 
the T.U.C. in 1923 and as minister of labour 
(1929-31) was the first woman to be a British 
cabinet minister. She was made a Companion 
of Honour in 1948. 

BONDI, Oemeate, bon' dee (1742-1821), 
Italian lesuit and poet, quarrelled with his 
order and fled to Austria. He wrote love 
poems and satires. 

BONE, (1) Hemy (1755-1834), English enamel 
painter, was bom at Truro, in London 
enamelled watches and fans, and made 
enamel portraits, brooches, &c. In 1801 he 
became enamel painter to George HI. 
Elected R.A. in 1811, he exhibited his large 
enamel, Bacchus and Ariadne, after Titian, 
now in the National Gallery. His son, 
Heniy Pierce (1779-1855) was also an 
enamel painter, 

(2) Sir Miiirtieid (1876-1953), Scottish 
painter, fhther of (3>, bom in Glasgow, 
trained at the School of Art there and went 
to London in 1899 and exhibited at the New 
En^idlt Art Club and the Royal Academy. 
His etditra, drawmra, and paintings com- 
bine a tneticuloas realism with a strong sense 
of composttkm. He was an ofllcial anist on 
land and sea in both world wars, his View 
of St Batons being one of the most striking 
records of war devastation in London. Hts 
most important coliection of drawings and 
watm-cobufS is Old Spain (1936). He was 
knighted in 1937. 

(3) Sidbea (1904-58), Biilish arUft, ciiUc, 
^ iBmbrator. son of (2), was bom in 
Chiswk^ltond^ educated at Bedaks 
and the Blade School of Art, He married a 
fi^SMadeid, Mm Mlwad (1904- >, 

. lie fo a deUgbtfia 
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Uter gave way to adveitkenients. He was 
^val artist (1943^5) and the Mamhmdt 
art critic from 1948. 

Uhrlch, one of the oldest Swim 
fabulists, was a preaching friar of Bern ih 


1324-49. His Edelsteln, a collection of fables 
and jokes, was one of the first German books 
printed. 

BONGHI, Ruggero, bong* gee (1828-9^, 
Italian conservative statesman, from 1870 
professor of Ancient History at Rome, and 
author of an edition of Plato’s works (1858), 
was born at Naples. 

BONHAM-CARTER, LMiy Violet ^«87- 
), Liberal politician and publicist, 
dausbter of H. H. Asquith (q.v.). She 
married in 1915 Sir Maurice Bonham-Chrter, 
scientist and civil servant. Lady Vio^ has 
been prominent In cultural and political 
movements, serving as president of the 
Liberal Party Organization in 1944-45 and 
governor of the B.B.C. (1941-46). Jo 
Grimoud, M.P., leader of the Liberal party, 
is her son-in-law. 

BONHEUR, Roaa,6<m-arf (1822-99), Fttncb 
animal-painter, bom at Bordeaux, studied 
under her father. Raymond (d. 1853) and in 
1841 exhibited at the Salon. Her Ploughing 
with Oxen (1849) is in the Luxembourg, 
her famous JBorse Pair (1853) in the 
Gallery of New York. The well-known 
engraving was made from a smaller replica 
in the National Gallery, London. See book 
by Laruelte (18851 

BONIFACE, St, honrfas (V. 675-754). Mhe 
Apostle of Germany *, whoso original name 
was Winfrid, was bom in Wessex (probably at 
Crediton in Devon). From childhood a Bene- 
dictine monk tn Exeter, he taught in the 
monastery of Nursling near Romsey, was 
elected abbot (71 7). He declined this oignity 
in order to spread Christianity among the 
Frisians, but a war pul an end to his immedi- 
ate plans. He returned to Nursling, but set 
out again in 718 with a commission from Pope 
Gregory 11 to preach the gospel to all the 
tribes of Germany. He met with great succeac 
in Hiurrngia, Bavaria, Friesland, Hesse and 
Saxony, evcrywheie baptizi^ multitudes, and 
was com»crated bishop (723)^ archbishop 
and primate of Ocmany (732). He founded 
the bishoprics of Ratisl^n, Passau. Freising, 
Salzburg. Padefbom, Wflndnirg, EichsOUlL 
and Erniit, am) the abbey of Fulda. His 
chief life-work was briogfug everything in the 
Frankish kingdom Into accordance with 
Roman Catholic order and suppressing the 
irregulanties of Irish or Columban Christian- 
ity, In 747 MaiimlmcdiimhkpdinatiiJ 
bm in 754 he fusigned the arc)ibisho{Hric« aira 
had resumed his ndislonaiy work among the 
Frisfatis, when he was IsflM at Dokkom, tmr 
Leeuwardtn, by .headiemi» Sme 5* 754. His 
remains wem taken to JMdtu See hjk 
conpcnpcmdence (trant., IIN^ and eaiilest 
WwWdMdd tevimi. Krma 

(1905), tram. 1916. tOso by Mfrller 

(1870, Browi^ 
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feudal superiority over Sicily, and sought 
without success to call Edward I of England 
to account. Philip the Fair of France, 
supported by his states and clergy, maintained 
the independence of his kingdom; disregar* 
ded many bulls and briefs, and even excom- 
munication; and, with the aid of Italian 
eneifsies of Boniface, took him prisoner at 
Anagni Boniface died at Rome soon 
afterwards in 1303. For his simony Dante 
placed him in the Sec Life by 

Beniface IX. real name Ptebro Tomaeelli, 
pope (1389-1404), was chosen to suco^ 
Urban VI in opposition to the Avignonese 
Clement VIL He was notoriously inexperi- 
enced m papal administration but acquired 
despotic power in Rome, 

BONHJLA, Mamiel. bp tuetya (1849-1913), 
Honduran poUtiaan and revolutionary, 
bom in Jutacalpa. He was twice president 
of Hondursu (1903-07 and 1911-13), on each 
occasion his pmadency being achieved by 
revolt against the holder of the office. 
BONmdTON, Rldiatd Parket (1802-28), 
English painter, was born near Nottingham. 
About 1817 his family moved to Calais, and 
there and at Parts he studied art and began 
a friendship with Delacroix, who introduced 
Bonington to oriental art, while the latter 
showed Delacroix his watercolour techniques. 
Bonington's first works were cxliibited in the 
Salon in 1822, mostly sketches of Le Havre 
and Lfllebonne. He also began to work in 
lithography, illustrating B^n Taylor's 
Vayagef. From 1824 he experimented 
increasingly in romantic subjects taken from 
history atio studied armour. His best-known 
works followed: Fraiwir / Marguerite of 
/Vawre, Heary /F rectiving the Spanish 
ambasMadoTt Entrance fo the Grand Canals 
and Ducai Tms National Gallery, 

l^ttdon, posaesiet his Eiatxem, St Mark% 
Venice^ Smuet* and thiee water-colours. His 
work fbrmtan important link between French 
and Entlm art He excelled in light effects 
achieved by the use of a targe expanse of sky, 
broad arm of pure colour and the silhouet- 
ting of dark and ihfiit masses, as well as his 
rich colouring of heavy draperies and bro- 
cades. AfleraaoiHitioke, hefbllmriou^^^ 
and died in Lohdoa. See monograph by 
Koiti A. Shtriey (t94<B. 

BDNIVAEDt PianMii 4e* Iw-nee-vaA/ (1493- 
1570), Swim di^Sand politician, prior of 
the abbey of St Victor, opposed the Duke of 
Savoy. His imprisonment in the dungeons 
of Cniikm cime C1532-36) was celebrated 
in many popular folk-songs and in Byron's 
legendary poem« JMsoatr of CMihn. A 
convert to the fwotsstant faith, Bonivard, 
after his Uberatm by the Berenese, wrote 
an important Cknndek, amended by Calvin, 
^s^ivet ^ Benidioir (1923) and Bressier 

BONnW, hMohr, 0) AM (1883- ). 

Fnmcfa port. nenvUrt* sssayisc. wis boro at 
Poitiers to 1883. and vton ibeunskMuil poetry 
^ae wiUi M IM odttoeiioo of portna, ter 

Aoutomkim ifaH. m3. i» «m iiMMitr of 
wtuctfloBteUaVIcty i BwiH il^ 


(2) Pierre (1867-1947), French painter and 
lithographer, was bom in Paris and trained 
at the Acadteie Julien. He joined the group 
called * Les Nabis which included Denis 
and Vuillard, with whom he formed the 
' inthnist ' group. His style was formed 
under the influence of impressionism, 
Japanese prints and the works of Gauguin 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. Ignoring the move- 
ments towards abstraction, he continued to 
paint interiors and landscapes, in whi^ 
evemhing is subordinated to the subtlest 
renting of light and colour effects. See 
Life by Terrasse (1927), 

BONNAT. L6oa 3osei^ Fioreiitin, bon-nah 
(1833-1922), French painter, born at Bayonne, 
was well known as a painter of religious 
pictures, such as his Adam and Eve finding 
the Body cf Abel (I860) at Lille, and as a 
portrait painter of Hugo, Pasteur, Dumas, 

BOimER. Edimnid (c. 1500-69), Bishop of 
London. The reputation he gained at Oxford 
recommended him to Wobey, who made him 
bis chaplain. His zeal in King Henry's 
service after Wolsey's fall earned him oue 
promotion; and in 1533 he was deputed 
to appear before the pope at Marseilles, to 
appeal to a general counciL His language on 
this occasion is said to have suggests to His 
Holiness the fitness of having him burned 
alive, or thrown into a caldron of molten 
lead, so that Bonner judged it prudent to 
depart. In 1540 he was made Bishop of 
London, and as such pronounced sentence 
on several Protestant martyrs, though it is 
certain he did his best to befTtend Anne 
Askew. ARer Edward Vi's accession, be 
gave proofs of his lukewarmness in the cause 
of reformation, and at length, in 1549, was 
committed to the Marshalsea, and deprived 
of hts bishopric. The accessioa of Queen 
Mary (1553) restored him to office; and his 
part in the persecutions of the Protestants 
made him thoroughly unpopular. On 
Elizabeth's accession (1558), Bonner accom- 

B inied his episcopal brethren to salute her at 
ighgate, but was excepted from the honour 
of kissing her band, in May 1559 he refused 
the oath of supremacy, so was deposed and 
again tmprisonod in the Marshall udim 
he died. 

BONNET, ton-mo*. (1) OnriM (1730-93). 
Swiss nateralfcO and philostmher. bom at 
Gmeva. disttntnushed bimsdf by msearefaes 
on parthenogemsis, polypi, tbe taoswonn, 
the remiratkm of inskts. the ok or haves. 
Ac. FaiUng ti^ made him abandon fais 
experimenuandtoratophilowplty. Heana 
critical of vitalistic riteMiet and pointed out 
that the non-eXHtooce of the sool can never 
be proved. He held a odastm^ thom of 
evolution. Seestndiee)wl.D«Bib!ey(l^, 
A. Umotne (1850), de Cwaman (1BS9). and 
E.aapeiede(I909). . „. . 

(2)GMtiee(iU9- ), Fnneh poiitK^ 
bom at Basinac in Dordogne, was Heeled to 
the Asiembly in 1924. becanw ambassador 
to tbe United Sutee in 1937. awl w 
foteiBi nbiMcr at the time of the Munich 
crisis of 1938. _ . . 

BONNEVAL. Ctamie Ahgamln, Omte ie. 
tatr-wnt (1475-1747), Fteorit nduimtaMr 
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served with distinction in Italy and the 
Netherlands, but for extortion and insolence 
was condemned to death by a court-martial. 
Fleeing to Austria, he fought against his 
native country, and performed daring exploits 
under Mnce Eugene in the war against 
Turkey. As master-general of ordnance in 
the Netherlands, he quarrelled with the 
governor, and was again condemned to death 
by a court-martial. His sentence commuted, 
he went to Constantinople, became a Moham- 
medan, and achieved success as general in the 
war of the Porte with Russia, and in Persia, 
but was ultimately banished. See works by 
the Prince de Ligny (1817) and Vandal (1885). 

BONNEMLLE, Nicholas de, bon-veel (1760- 
1828), French writer, appointed president of 
a Paris district during the French Revolution 
(1789). A student of English and German 
literature, he translated Shakespeare, founded 
several newspapers, and wrote a history of 
modem Europe (1792). 

BONNEY, William H., ’Billy the Kid’ 
(1859-81). American bandit, born in New 
York, achieved legendary notoriety for his 
hold-ups and robberies in the south-western 
states. 

BONNIVARD. See Bontvard. 

BONO, EmUio de (1866-1944), Italian general 
and Fascist politician, bom at Cassano 
d'Adda, was in 1922 a quadmmvir of the 
Fascist ‘ March on Rome ’, was made 
governor of Tripolitania in 1925, colonial 
minister in 1929, and was commander-tn- 
chief at the commencement of hostilities 
against Abyssinia in 1935. In 1943 he 
opposed Mussolini in the Fascist Grand 
Council, and in 1944 was executed for treason. 

BONOMl, Joseph, bo-nd'mee (1739-1806), 
Italian architea, was born at Rome, and 
settled in England in 1 767. He revived Greek 
renaissance style. His son, Joseph (1796- 
1878), illustrated important works by 
Egyptologists, and wrote on Nineveh. He 
was curator of Soane’s Museum. 

BONONCINI,or Buonoiicinf, Giovanni Maria, 
bo-nofhchee'nee (1642-78), Italian composer, 
bora near Modena, where in 1671 he became 
a violinist in the court orchestra, and sub- 
sequently chapel-master of the cathedral. 
Betwemi 1666 and his death he published a 
great quantity of chamber and vocal music, 
together with a treatise, the Musko prattico, 
which was inBuentiai in its day. His sons 
Glovamd Battista (1670 1755) and Marc 
Aoloido (1 675-1726) were notable composers, 
the former specially remembered for hts 
rivalry with Handel during the German 
composer’s career as operatic composer and 
impresario in London. 

BONPLAND, AfanA, 0773-1858), 

Frcmch botanist, bom at Rodheue, traveliod 
with Humboldt in South Asncrica (1799- 
18041 and collected and described 6000 new 
species of plants. Named professor of 
Natural Histopr at Boenos Airw in 1816, he 
nnden^k, a joumey up the Farani: but 
Franda. dimtor of Paragtiay, armt^ him, 
ami luspi him pmoiier for moe yciu^ ^ 
yfebyBitmcll3»ted.Faiisma. 

Kart victor was (1745-1832), 
Bwm stetesman, who studied at Li^doa, 
Cambndge, and Paris, lived much in Italy and 


at Copenhagen, and wrote books of travel, 
letters, a work on the imagination, &c. 

BONVALOT, Pierre Gabr&l, 6d^m-/dJ1853- 
1933), French explorer, was bom at Epagne 
(Aube) and travelled extensively in Gentral 

BOOLE, George (1815-64), En^ish mathe- 
matician and logician, born at Lincoln, vriierc 
he started a school before becoming profbssor 
of Mathematics at Cork in 1849. He did 
important work on the mathematical theories 
of analytic transformations, of differential 
equations, &c., but is primarily known by his 
MaihemaUcat Analysis of Logic (1847) and 
Laws of Thought (1854), in which he employed 
mathematical symbolism to expre^ logical 
processes, as an outstanding pioneer of 
modem symbolic logic greatly influencing 
the subsequent work of Frege and Bertrand 
Russell, among others. He was awarded the 
Royal Medal by the Roval Society in 1 844 and 
was elected fellow in 1857. His wife, Mary 
Everest (d. 1916), was also a mathematician. 
Sec study by Cobham (1951). 

BGONE, Daniel (1735-1820), American 
pioneer, bom in Pennsylvania, went to 
Kentucky, and from 1769 lived in the forest 
and explored much of the country with his 
brother. He was twice captured by Indians, 
and repeatedly repelled (1775-78) Indian 
attacks on a stockade-fort, which he had 
erected, now Boonesboro. Sec Lives by Filson 
(1784), Addington Bruce (1910), and Gulliver 
(1916). 

BOORDE, or Horde, Andrew (r. 1490 1549), 
Carthusian monk^ born near Cuckflcid, who 
from 1527 studied medicine at Orleans, 
Toulouse, MontpeUier, and Wittenberg, 
visited Rome and Compostela, and for 
Thoma.s Cromwell carried tnroufth a confiden- 
tial mission in France and Spam. He prac- 
tised medicine in Glasgow (1536), travelled 
through Europe to Jerusalem, and died in the 
Fleet prison in London. Boorde’s chief 
works are bis Oyetary and the Fyrst Bokt of 
the Introduction of Knowledge^ edited by Dr 
Fumivall in 1870, which contains the first 
known spedmeti of gypsy language, and the 
Itinerarv of England (T73.5). 

BOOS, Martin, b&x (1762-1825), a Bavarian 
Catholic priest, the founder about 1790 of 
a religious movement closely akin to that of 
the Protestant Pietists. Bitteny persecuted, he 
acemted in 1817 an appointroent at DOstoF 
dorf, and died near Neuwied, 

BOOT, Sir Jeme, lit Bam Trent (1850-1931), 
British drug manufactuter* was bom in 
Nottingham. At thirteen, be iidierited hia 
father’s herbalist’s shop and studied phar* 
ma^ in his leisure hoots. In 1877 heopened 
hts flm diemist’s s^ in Noitin|bain« In 
1883 be contmBed ten branches, and by mass 
seBiiig at reduced prices imroduom the 
modem chain store. In 1892 tm began tarige- 
scale drug mamifacture and soon alter the 
turn of tbe cenluiy be was comroBisig 
the lariant pharmaceutical retail trade in the 

whim numbered more thim 
brendiet m 1931, He was raised to the 
in 1929. Hli betiefaedreis to 
Notrififjiafii totalled iZfiOOfiOO, of which 
l^haGr w«^ to its unimsity. See Cedi 
Rcdtoita, (1^^ 
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BOOTH, (1) Barton (l681ol733), English 
actor, the son of a Lancashire squire, was 
educated at Westminster, but, turning actor, 
played wHh success for two seasons at Dublin, 
and in 1700 appeared in Betterton’s company 
in London. His performance of Cato in 
Addison’s tragedy in 1713 brought him 
wealth and fame. 

(2) Charles (1840-1916), English ship- 
owner, statistician, and soaal reformer, bom 
at Liverpool, joined his brother Alfred in 
founding the Booth Steamship Company and 
the allied leather factories of Alfred Booth & 
Co. An ardent radical in his youth, he 
settled in London in 1875 and devoted 18 
years to the preparation of his great Life and 
Labour of the People in London (1903), the 
prototype of the modern social survey, based 
on organ i^ed on-the-spot investigation. He 
also wrote on the aged poor and other 
social questions. He b^amc president 
of the Royal Statistical Society (1892-94), 
served on several commissions, was made 
privy councillor (1904), F.R.S., and received 
many honorary degrees. 

(3) Edwin Thoinaa (1833-93), American 
actor, son of (6), born in Harford county, 
Maryland, played Trcsscl at the age of 16 
to bis father's Richard Ul and rose to the 
top of his jirofcssion, visiting England <1861- 
1862), and in 1864 produced Hamlet in New 
York for a record run. Ruined by opening 
a theatre in New York in 1869, he was able 
to settle his debts by 1877, He visited 


associated with him. See Life by Booth- 
Tucker (1892). His son Bramweli (1856- 
1929) and his daughter Evangeline (1865- 
1950) succeeded him. See study by P. W. 
Wilson (1940). 

BOOTHBY, (i) Guy NeweU (1867-1905), 
novelist, bom in Adelaide, Australia, but 
long resident in England, wrote over fifty 
novels, many on Australian life. His ‘ Dr 
Nikola’ novels were particularly successful. 

(2) Sir Robert John Graham, 1st Baron 
Bootbhy of Buchan and Rattray Head <1900- 
), Scots Conservative politician, was 
educated at Eton and Oxford. In 1924 he 
was elected M.P. for East Aberdeenshire, the 
seat he held until 1958. ‘Discovered* in 
1926 by Winston Churchill, he became his 

f arltamentary private secretary till 1929. 

Tom 1940 to 1941 he was parliamentary 
secretaxy to the ministry of food and later 
served in the R.A.F. Keenly interested in 
international affairs, he became in 1948 an ■ 
original member of the Council of United 
Europe and was a British delegate to its 
Consultative Assembly (1949-54). He ww 
made an officer of the Legion of Honour in 
1950, was knighted in 1953, and raised to the 
peerage in 1958. He has been an outstanding 
commentator on public affairs on radio and 
T.V. He brought to political argument a 
refreshing candour, a robust independence 
and a talent for exposing the easy hypocrisies 
of public life. See his The New Economy 
(1943) and / Fight To Live (1947). 


Germany and Britain (l8f50-82) and played BOOTHE, Oare (1^3- ), AmeriMn author- 
Othello to Henry Irving’s lago. Lives by ess, born in New York, was on the editorial 


Winter (1893); Oro'ssman (1894), and 
Lockrtdge (1932). . 

(4) Sir Felix (1775-1850), London distiller, 
who contribute! £17, (XX) for Ross’s Arctic 
expedition (1829-33). and after whom the 
Boothia Felix peninsula was named. He was 
made a baronci in 1835, 

(5) Mm Wilkes (1839-65), Amencan 
assassin, son of (6), was bora at Ballimore 
and was an unsucoessful actor. In 1865 he 
entered into a conspiracy to avenge the defeat 
of the Confederates and shot President 
Lincoln (q.v.) at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, 
on Aprin4. He broke his leg, managed to 
escape to Viridnia, but was tracked on April 
26, and, refbSfXtg to surrender, was shot. 
See works hy Stem (1939) and Bryan (1940). 

(6) Jimtas BnUus (1796-1852), English 
actor, father of (3) and (5), was tyro m 
London, went on the stage at 17, ana 
achieve fame as Rkhard Hi at Coveni 
Garden. In 1821 he emigrated to the United 


staff of Vogue and other periodicals, wrote 
European Spring (1940), but was most 
successful with her plays, which include The 
H^'omen (1936) and Kiss the Boys Goodbye 
(1938). She was elected to the House of 
Representatives as a Republican in 1942, and 
was U.S, ambassador to Italy (1953-56). She 
married (1935) Hcniy Robinson Luce (q.v.). 
BOPP, F)raia(l791-1867), German philologist, 
bom at Main?, studied oriental languages, 
and at Paris wrote The Conjugation of the 
Sanskrit Verb (1816), in which he showed the 
common origin of the Indo-European 
languages. His great work is A Comparative 
Grammar of Sanskrits Zend^ Creeks Latin^ 
Lithuanian. Old Slavonic, Gothic, and German 
(6vols. 1833-52; trans. by Eastwidc). 

BOR, See Komorowski. 

BORA» Katharina von (1499-1552), having 
adopted Lutheran doctrines, escaped from 
the Cistercian convent of Nimptschcn, near 
Grimraa, in 1523, and married Luther in 


ht^ w^^*insan?ty, BORAH, 

and * gonnrg) * of iho Salvation Army, bom mthm 

at NoHiniiham* wa* niinlilef of the Morhodist 
Comatim atSMti. But the ftmnda- 
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BORDEAUX, Henry, bor-dd (1870-" ), 

French novelist and Academician (elected 
1919), bom in 1870 at Thonon, studied law 
before he took to writing novels, concerned 
with the defence of family life, often with a 
Savoy background, such as La Peur de vivre 
(1902), Les Roquevillard (1906), La Maison 
(1913), &c. See study by Ligot (Paris 1925). 

BORDEN, Sir Robert L&d, G.C.M.G. 
(1854-1937), Canadian statesman, bom at 
Grand Pr6, Nova Scotia, practised as barris- 
ter, became leader of the Conservative party 
in 1901, in 1911 overthrew Laurier^s ministry 
on reciprocity with the U.S.A., and was 
prime minister of the Dominion till 1920. 
He organized Canada for war, and was the 
hrst overseas premier to attend a Cabinet 
meeting in London (1915). 

B(>RD£T, Jules, bor^y ( 1 870- ), Belgian 
ph 3 ^iologist, bom at Soignies, Nobel prize- 
man (1919), was an authority on sera, 
discovered alexme and the microbe of whoop- 

BollDONE, Paris, bor-dd*my (1500-71), 
Italian painter of the Venetian school, was 
bom at Treviso and worked there, In 
Vicenza, Venice, and Paris. He was strongly 
influenced by his greater contemporary, 
Titian, his most celebrated work being the 
Fisherman presenting the Ring of St Mark to 
the Doge^ in the Venice Accademia. 

BORELLI, Gian Atfonzo, bor-eVlee (1608-79). 
Italian mathematician and physiologist, was 
bom at Naples, where he held a professorship 
as well as at Pisa and Messina. He founded 
the iatrophysical school of medicine, which 
sought to explain all bodily functions by 
physical laws. 

BOteNlUS, Tancred (1885-1948), Finnish 
art historian, professor of the History of Art 
at University College, London, from 1922, 
is known for his writings on Italian and early 
Ei»lish painting. 

BQRGHESE, bor-gay'zay^ a great family of 
Siena, afleiwards at Rome. — Ounfllo Bor- 
glim ascended the papal throne in 1605 as 
Paul V. A marriaf^ with an heiress of the 
house of Aldobranomi brought the Borghese 
family into the possessfon of great wealth. — 
PrjbMe Camillo Fili^ Ludovico Borgbeae 
(1775-1832) joined the Frendi army, in 1803 
married Pauline, Napoleon's sister, and 
became governor-general of Piodmom. He 
sold the Bofghase collection of art treasures 
to Napoleon for 13,000*000 francSi receiving 
in part-payment the Piedmontese oattoniu 
domains; when these were reclaimed by tbe 
khig of Sardinia in 1815, he received back 
part of the coHection. The Borghese Palace 
stIQ contains one of the flnest collections of 
patntings tn Rome, though some of its 
tfoasnres were sold in 189Z-93. Sec J. H. 
Douglas, Tfie Micipai Nt^le FamiUes of 

Jiam (!905). 

IMWGL^ Italian forni of Beria^ 

the name of an gneient family in the ^nish 
province of Vaienda. Alfonso de Boria 
U37S-I458>, JMmp, a^mpanied Alfonso 
of Amgon to and was ,p^ 

Rodripdc Boris (WJI-ljSll, 
his nephew. asmMite pmlthmielii im 
AJesander VI (a.yX Bdbre this he had 
hdd a siianher ofdiildfeii hy d Roman gift. 
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Giovanna Catanei, known as Vanozza. Two 
of these children b^mne especially notorious. 

(1) Caesar (1476-1507), ambitious and 
energetic, was a brilliant general and adminis- 
trator. At seventeen a cardinal, he was 
suspected, perhaps rightly, of procuring the 
assassination of his elder brother, whom he 
shortly after succeeded as captain-general of 
the Cnurch, for which post he readuy doffed 
the purple. He married Princess Charlotte 
d'Albret; sister of the king of Navarre (1499), 
and in two successive campaigns made 
himself master of Romagna, Perugia, Siena, 
Piombtno, and Urbino; he went so far ah to 
threaten Florence itself, and was planning the 
reconstruction of a kinjnlom of Central Italy 
with himself at its head» He was menacing 
Bologna when, on the eve of his departum for 
his third campaign, both he and bis fadier 
were taken seriously ill at a farewell banquet 
given fey the Cardinal of Corneto. There was 
talk of poison. Caesar survived, but his 
father died and his enemies now rallied. 
The succession to the p^acy of Julius H, his 
bitterest enemy, alter nuss brief reign of 
twenty-seven days, was fatal to him. Caesar 
surrendered at Naples, under the promise of 
a safe conduct; but Gonsalvo di (Cordova 
broke his oath, and (1504) had him carried 
to Valencia. In 1506, however, he made his 
escape to the court of Navarre, took command 
of the royal forces against the rebellious 
Constable of Navarre, and fell at tbe siege of 
the citadel of Viana. March 12, 1 507, De^te 
attempts to rehabilitate it, his memory 
remains in execratioriu Yet amongst the 
peoples whom he governed he left tbe 
reputation of a just prince, upright and severe. 
He encouraged art. and was the friend of 
Pinturicchfo, and the protector of Leonardo 
da Vinci. See lives by Garner (1912), 
Sabatim (1912), and Wot^ard (1913). 

(2) Locrezla (1480-1519), bom in Rome, 

married Sforza, Lord of Pesaro (June 1493); 
but her father anmined this marriage (1497). 
and gave her (1498) to 8 xiephew of the 
king of Naples. Father and brother having 
secured the assamiiiattoo of the new husband 
(1500), Luaczta now became the wife of 
Alfonso, son of the Duke of Bate, who in- 
herited the duchv of Ferram. Luotda has 
feocn represented as outside the pole of 
humanity by her urantonness, vices, and 
crimes; and as a too pliaat iWmmem in the 
hands of Akxtmdbf or of Caesar Borgia. 
She died, enjoying the remM of hm* sobM^ 
a generous patremess of leamhsg and of art , 
besung by Ariorto and othefe poets. See Life 
by Gragorovitis (1874, IraiiL 1903); Fyvtc, 
Story of tbe Mtifgtas ^ 

(MBO CBMm <«e U MoBie) 
(1867-194)1 Aascriean senior, bom in 
Idaho of Danurii dmeenty woo renown for 
works of ooioasat tmopMfoos, such as the 
femotis Mount Ritsoiam national Memorial 
portimyiog Wathc^j^* Lhicohh ietfenum, 
and Ibaodofe RoonevoR, hewn out of the 
solid rock of the moumainsfde. Hit brother 
BehNi H a mH i a UM68"192a also woo (hme 
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as a sculptor. esi>ecially of horses and ‘ wild 
west ’ aubiccts. See studies by C. H. Caffin 
(19131 and A. Adams (1929). 
BORGOGNONE. Amhroglo, bor-gon-yd'nay 
(c. 1445-1523), Milanese painter whose work 
IS characterized by a graceful treatment con- 
^ying a feeling of genuine piety. Virgin 
Cromed in the Brera Gallery in Milan and 
the fnescoes at the Certosa di Pavia are good 
examples of his work. Sec Pater^s Miseei- 
ianiesimSl 

BORIS GODUNOV. See GoounOv. 
BOIOASE. WilUam (1695*1772), Cornish 
ptiquary, was for fifty years rector at 
^dgvan. He pubU^ed The Antiquities of 

Cornwall 

IMRMANN, Maitfai (I90a ?45). German 
politician, born at Halborstadt, one of 
Hitlers closest advisers, became Reichs* 
minister (1941) after Hesses fli^it to Scotland 
and was with Hiller to the last. His own fate 
IS uncertain, but he was probably killed by 
Russian sauMrs in the mass break-out 

Chancellory May I, 
1945. He was sentenced to death in absentia 
Nuremberg Court <1946). 

BORN, (1) Bertnuid de (c. 1140-^. 1215), 
French troubadour, bom tn P^gord, played 
a conspicuous part in the struggles of the 
English king Henry 11 and his sons, and died 
a n^nk at Dalon, near Limoges. Sec study 
by C. ADpel(l931), 

(2) htiu (IS82- ), German physicist, 

at Breslau (Wroclaw), Professor of 
Theoretical Physics at Gdttingen (1921-33), 
li^uter It Cambridge (1933-36), professor 

J^^®^'****^ Philosophy at Edtnburi^ (1936- 
1953), he shared the 1954 Nobel prize with 
Widtfacr Bothe (q.v.), for work in the field of 
quantum physics. 

BORNE, Lod^, ber/m (1786-1837), Ger- 
man political writer and satirist, bom at 
Frankfurt of Jewish descent, baptized in 1818, 
edited various journals <18 12- 21). establishing 
his reputation at a vigorous opponent of the 
Prustfan ^ventment, and inciting the Ger- 
man people to revolution and social reform. 
The French Revolinion of July 1830 drew 
him to Parts, where he finally settled in 1832, 
and died of oohsumptiofi. He and Heine 
becatno hithtflV hostue to each other. See 
ht$ Brkfe mus Fmis and his Life by Ouukow 
(1840). and other works ^ Gervinus (1838), 
Beurmann (1841), and Hofzmann (1888). 
BORODi^, Aleiaader Porphymkh, bo-ro- 
dyeetV (1833-87), Rusaiaii composer and 
Kientist, an Ultimate son of Prince 
OedeanoH^ udio regiitefed him as the child 
of a ted; Almim Borodin showed a 
precootona aptltim for music, beginning to 
^mpoae at Biil age sji nfne. he was trained 
for mediciiic and distinguished himself as a 
chemist. His llitt s^emattc musical studies 
'vm undertaken in 1862« under Balakirev, 
who conducted his First Symphony in 1869. 
From^ 1872 onwardSt Bomm lectured on 
fl'^stry at the ^ Petersburg School of 
Mt^kiiie for Women. His compositions 
include the ualln&iiM opera. Prince Igor^ 
thrse symp^ieB, the last of which was also 
wt unfinishedt and the symphonic sketdu 
qf See study by 

0£-n.Ai)n&m(l«27K 


BOROUGH, (1) Stevoi (1525-84), En^ish 
navigator, born at Northam, Devon, cap- 
tained a vessel on the first voyage to northern 
Russia via North Cape in 1553, and beoune 
chief pilot to the newly founded Muscovy 
Company. He discovered the entrance to 
the Kara Sea. 

(2) William (1536-99), younger brother of 
(1), was also an expert navigator of Russian 
waters, drew up charts of the northern ocean 
(1560) and the north Atlantic (1576). He 
was vice-admiral in Drake*$ Cadiz adventure 
and commanded a slup against the Armada. 
See Haklwt's Navigations. 

BORROMEO, St Osrio, bor-ro-ma/o (1538- 
1584). cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, 
canonized in 1610, was bom in 1538 at his 
father's castle of Arond> on the Lago Mag- 
giore. He did much to bring the Council of 
Trent to a successful condusion, and had the 
principal part in drawing up the famous 
Catechismus Romanus. He was renowned for 
his determined etforts to maintain ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline and for his poor relief during 
the famine of 3570 and the plague of 1576. 
He founded in 1570 the Helvetic College at 
Milan; and he brought about an alliance of 
the seven Swiss Catholic cantons for the 
defence of the faith. See Lives by Sailer, 
Dseringer, Sala (Milan 1857-59), Giussano 
(Eng. trans. 1884), and E. H. Thompson 
0893). His nephew, Comt FVeiMco 
Borromeo (1564-1631), from 1595 Archbisb<H> 
of Milan, founded the Ambrosian library. 

BORROMINI, Fraaeesce, bor-rS-mee^net 
(1599-1667), Italian ar^tect, was the chief 
representative of the baroque style. See the 
study by E. Hempel (Vienna 1924). 

BORROW, George Henry (1803-81), EngUsb 
author, was born at East Dereham. Norfolk. 
His father, a captain of militia, during the 
Napoleonic war moved about with his 
regiment to Scotland, Ireland, and many parts 
of England, then settled at Norwi^, where 
young Borrow attended the grammar school 
(1816-18), and for the next five years was 
articled to a firm of solicitors. Already he 
deserved his Romany title * Lavengro * 
0 wordmaster *), having picked up a know- 
ledge of Irish, French, German and Danish 
(these two under ‘ Taylor of Norwich ’), 
Welsh, Latin, Greek, even of Romany, the 
language of that strange race of which he was 
almost an adopted mooiber. On his ikther's 
death in 1824 he came im to London to seek 
his fortune, and fared ul as hack-writer to 
Sir Richard Phillips the publisher. From 
1825 to 1832 be waodeied in Eni^iid, 
sometimes in Gypsy company as described 
in Lavengro and Romeuty Ryrt in which 
autobiography and fiction overlap, and was 
nearly poisoned by a Romany beldame, 
fought and vanquished the Flamina Tinman, 
with Isopel Berners tented in Mumper's 
Dingle, and met with other accidents. Next, 
as agent of the Bible Society be visited St 
Petendnirg (1833-35), PortugaL Spain, and 
Morocco (1835-39). In 18^ ns married a 
well-to-do widow, and settled down on a 
small estate of heia at Oolton, near Lowestoft, 
where, after travels in soutb-eastem Enrope 
(1844), a tour in Wales (1854), and a lesidence 
of some years in Londom he edded li^daya, 
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a lonely man, sensitive to criticism, brusque 
of speech, and yet a giant in strength and 
stature. Among his chief works are The 
ZincalU or Gypsies of Spain (1840); The Bible 
in Spain (1843), which was an instant success; 
Lavengro (1851); its sequel, Romany Rye 
(1857); Wild Wales (1862); and Romano 
Lavo^LU, or Word-book of the English-Gypsy 
Language (1874), written unsuccessfully to 
forestall a similar work by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Ail but the hrst and last are auto- 
biographical. His Letters to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society appeared in 1911, his 
Welsh Foems in 1915. See Watts-Dunton’s 
Old Familiar Faces (1916); Lives by Knapp 
(1899), Jenkins (1912), Thomas (1912), C. K. 
Shorter (1920), who edited the complete 
works (16 vols. 1924), Stephen (1927). and 
Elam (1929). 

BOSANQUET, Bernard* bdz'an-ket (1848- 
1923), English idealist philosopher, bom at 
Rock Hall, near Alnwick, was lecturer at 
University College, Oxford (1871-81), profes- 
sor at St Andrews (1903-08), and wrote on 
most philosophical topics. Hegelian in 
inspiration, he rejected Hegel's 'objective 
logic \ but was less extreme and rigorous 
than Bradley. His best works are Implication 
and Unear Inference (1920) and the Three 
Lectures on Aesthetic (1915), a masterly 
critioue of Croce's theory. His wife, Helen 
'Depaf (1860-1925), wrote on poor law and 
social subjects, and a Life (1924) of her 
husband. 

BOSCAN-ALMOGAVER, Juan, bos-kahn^ 
al-mo-ga-vayr' (c. 1495-1542). Spanish poet, 
a native of Barcelona, said to have introduced 


1516), Dutch painter, born at Hertogenbosch. 
He was a pupil of Ouwater, and is noted for 
the macabre devils, freaks, and monsters 
which appear in his works. One of his best- 
known pictures is the Temptation of St 
Anthony at Lisbon. He has had consider- 
able influence on the surrealists, and this has 
led to a revival of interest in his work. See 
studies by L, P, Philip (1956) and C. Liupert 
(1959), and detailed analyses of single 
pictures by W. Frgnger, e.g. The Millennium 
of Hieronymus Bosch (1952). 

BOSCOVICH, Roger Joseph* bos'- (1711-87), 
a Jesuit mathematician and astronomer* born 
at Ragusa, wrote on optics and astronomy 
and was elected F.R.S. in 1761. See Life 
by Gill (1941). 

BOSE* bos^ (1) Sir Jagadis Chandra (1858- 
1937), Indian physicist and botanist, professor 
at Calcutta, known for his study of electric 
waves, their polarization and reflection, and 
his experiments demonstrating the sensitivity 
and growth of plants. 

(2) Suhhas Cliaiidra (1895-71945), Indian 
Nationalist leader, president of the AU-lndta 
Congress (resigned 1939), supported the Axis 
in the war and became c.-in-c. of the 
Japanese-sponsored Indian National Armv. 
He was reported killed in Formosa (1945). 
Sec H. Toye, The Springing Tiger (1959). 

BOS10, Franeois Jmu^* Baron (1769-1845). 
French sculptor, was born at Monaco, For 
Napoleon he carved the bas-reliefs for the 
Column of the Place Vend6mc in Paris, and 
he also sculpted the CJuadriga of the Arc dc 
Triomphe du Carrousdl and other well-known 
Parts statues. He died director of the 


the Italian school of poetry into Spam. 

BOSCAWEN* Edward (1711-61), EngUsh 
admiral, known as * Old Dreadnought \ was 
the third son of Viscount Falmouth. He 
highly distinguished himself at the taking of 
Porto Bello (1739) and at the siej^ of Carta- 
gena (1741), and in command of the Dread- 
nought, in 1744, captured the French M^tHe, 
with 800 pnsoners. He had an important 
share in the victory off Cape Finisterre (May 
3, 1747), where he was wounded in the 
shoulder; and in command of the East 
Indian expedition displayed high military 
skill in the retreat from Pondi^eny. He 
returned in 1750. In 1755 be intercepted the 
French fleet off Newfoundland, capturing 
two 64-gun and 1500 men; in 1758. 
now admiral or the blue, he was appointea 
commander-in-chief of the successful expedi- 
tion against Cape Breton. Boscawen 
crowned his career by his signal victory over 
the French Toulon fleet in Lagos Bay, 
August 18, 1759. He received the thanks of 
parBamoit, a pension of £3000 a year, a seat 
m the privy-coitncil* and the coimnaod of the 
marines. 

BOSCH* (I) Cart (1874-1940), German 
bom in Cologne, ' 


Academy of Fine Arts in Paris. 

BOSSUET* Jacques Benigiie, bos-way <1627- 
3704), churchman, controversialist, France's 
greatest pulpit orator, was bom at Dyon, 
and educated in the Jesuits* School there and 
at the College de Navarre in Paris. He 
received a canonry at Metz in 1652, and 
in 1661 preached before Louis XIV. Mis 
reputation as an orator spread over France, 
and he became the recognized chief of the 
devout party at court. In 1671 be entered the 
French Academy. For his pupil the Dauphin 
he is said to have written his Discours sur 
Thistoire universellt (1679); as Bishop of 
Meaux (1681) he took a h^mg part in the 
Gallic^n controversy, and wrote the Doctrine 
de TEgHse catholique. He aaacked with 
excessive violence the mysttcism of Function. 
His greatest works are the Hismire Uniwerselle, 
regarded by many as the first attempt at a 


proteuantes (1688). His Brie de 

lycriture sknte (1709) Upholds the divtne 
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Fwbea Imnlm, ^ured a NoW pria wMt 
Bemm 1931 Ibr htt ^ in the ioventioa 
of meoiical bfah-Dnstsoie 
*£? procew\ hy vdUch 
byefroe^te Stained fiom watw «u and 
tapeiv-hMidd cteam. 

(2). or iran Aim, Hlmaymt (e. tdd&> 


<lfif6-1732). ScoRitb 


of Ettricfc, i, tw w en d bief rt chMIy for hi* 
Fomfetd Stott (17209, reomtftiaMl at a 
Mtodanf aD^ofttion of CaivM«c theol^, 
Tha CWmIc ia iA# and Ua iMMlHBnaM 
Amt^btgnddty mat mvewm adfo the 
country foOt. Sec Ufo .W. A, 
TtKNatoii(lt93^ • 
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BOSWELL, (1) Alexander, 1st Bart. (1775* 
1822), Scottish song-writer and printer, son 
of (2), educated at Westminster and Oxford, 
set up at Auchinleck a private press, at which 
he printed many rare books in early English 
and Scottish literature, besides a volume of 
vigorous poems in the Ayrshire dialect (1803); 
in 1817 he contributed twelve songs to 
Thomson *s Select Collection, of which * Good 
night, and joy be wi’ ye a' \ ‘ Jenny’s Bawbee \ 
and ‘ Jenny dang the Weaver were very 
popular. He was created a baronet in 1821, 
and died March 27, of a wound received the 
day before in a duel with James Stuart of 
Dunearn, who had challenged him as the 
author of anonymous political pasquinades. 
His younger brother, James (17/8-1822), 
edited the third VariorOm Shakespeare (1821). 

(2) James (1740-95), Scottish man>of- 
letters and biographer of Dr Johnson (q.v.), 
father of (I), was bom October 18 in ^in- 
burgh, the eldest son of a judge. Lord 
Auchinleck. He was educated at the 
Edinburgh High School and university, where 
he struck up a friendship with William 
Johnson Temple, to whom he later addressed 
many of his self-revelatory letters. He then 
studied civil law at Glasgow, but his true goal 
was literary fame and the friendship of great 
men. At eighteen he had begun to keep an 
astonishingly frank and self-probing iournal. 
In spring 1760 he ran away (o London 
and turned Catholic. To discourage such 
religious fervour, Lord Egiinton, a friend 
of Boswell’s father in London, saw to it that 
Boswell became more of a libertine than 
ever and he reverted to his original faith. 
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journey to the Hebrides. A major literary 
enterprise (1777-83) was a series of seventy 
monthly contributions to the London Maga* 
zine under the pseudonym * The Hypochon- 
driak After Johnson’s death appeared The 
Journal of the Tour of the Hebrides (178 5). Its 
great success made Boswell plan his acknow- 
ledged masterpiece the Life of Samuel 
Johnson (1891), of which The Journal served 
as a first instalment. On Croker’s calculation 
he had met Johnson on 276 occasions. 
Meanwhile Boswell had entered the Inner 
Temple and had been called to the English 
bar in 1786. He hardly practised, however, 
except to publish anonymously Dorando, a 
Spanish Tale, a thinly disguised summary of 
a topical case, at the time of publication 
still sub Judice, Boswell’s wife died in 1789, 
leaving him six children. His drinking habits 
gained the better of him, but the Life was 
not, as Macaulay believe, the haphazard 
by-product of drink, debauchery, and 
fiattcry, but the work of a conscious artist, 
bom lournalist, and biographical researcher. 
The discoveries of Boswell s manuscripts at 
Malahide Castle in Ireland in 1927 and at 
Fettercaim House in Scotland in 1930, which 
have been assembled by Yale University, are 
proof of Boswell’s literary industry and 
integrity, whatever else he might have lacked. 
He died in London, May 19. See Private 
Papers, cd. F. A. Pottle (1928-34), also 
BoswelTs London Journal (1950), Boswell in 
Holland (1952), Boswell on the Grand Tour 
(1955), and Lives by W. K. Leask (1897), 
Tinker (1922), Vulliamy (1932), and Wynd- 
ham Lewis, The Hooded Hawk (1946). 


Young Boswell hobnobbed with the young BOSW'ORTH, Joseph (1789-1876), Anglo- 


Duke of York, with Sheridan's father, made 
plans to join the army, and skilfully resisted 
ail attempts to lure him into matrimony. He 
first met Johnson on lus second visit to 


Saxon scholar, born in Derbyshire, was 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford from 
1858, and in 1867 gave £10,000 for a chair 
of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 


London, on May 16, 1763, at Tom Davies’s BOTHA, Louis, bd ta (1862-1919), South 

I I.-,. n.. .1 at.:...... 


bookshop in Russell Street. By the following 
year they were on such cordial terms that 
Johnson accompanied him as far as Harwich. 
Boswell was on bis way to Utrecht to continue 
his }€^1 studies, but stayed only the winter 
and then toured Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy* By an astounding process 
of Uterary gate-crashing he introduced him- 
self to Voltaire and Rousseau. To the latter, 
for example, he had wriuen: * Open the door 
to a man who dares to assure you that he 
deserves to enter*. From Rousseau, he 
procured an intioduction to Paoli (q.v.), the 
hero of Corsica, whom he * Boswclli»:d ’ in 
Accoimi of Corsica (1768), which had^ an 
immediate success and was translated into 
several languages. Wherever Boswell wxnt, 
he acquired temporary mistresses. There was 
the serious and high-minded affair with 
’ Z^ide * of Utrecht, with the Irish Maty Anne 
MemtiKMsiory, and with numerous others in 


Ltwidon, Rome, and dsewhere, including the BOTHW^^ , oum ^ 

disreputatde ei^ode with Rousseau*! Th6r^ (c. 1 537'-78), m 1 556 ^ 


African statesman and soldier, bom at 
Greytown in Natal, was a member of the 
Transvaal Yolksraad, succeeded Joubert 
0900) as commandcr-in-chicf of the Boer 
forces during the war. and in 1907 became 
prime minister of the Transvaal colony under 
the new consiitution. In 1907 and 1911 he 
attended imperial conferences in London; 
in 1910 be became the first premier of the 
Union of South Africa. He suppressed De 
Wet’s rebellion in 1914, conquered German 
^uth- West Africa in 1914 - 15 . See Lives by 
Earl Buxton (1924) and Engeienburg (1929). 
BOTHE, Wallher, bo'ti (1 89l- ), German 

physicist, bom at Oranienburg^ since 1934 
head of the Max Planck Institute for Medical 
Research at Heidelberg. His work^ on the 
development of coinctdeuce technique in 
counting processes brought him the Nobel 
physics award for 1954, shared with Max 

Bom Jaiges Eiurl of 


UVasseur. TOe loyer finally married 
m 1769 a cousin, margairei Montj^meric, a 
prudent, amiable woman who bore with his 
8hoitcomin|s, He letumed from the conti- 
nent to 176^ Was adtoitmd advocate, to 1773 
was^^l^ fo lohnion'alhmous liter^ dub, 
and iooie:^ neat doctor on the memorable 


fourth earl and as hereditary Lord High Ad- 
miral. One ofthegreaimt litres in Scotland, 
he professed adherence to the Retormation, 
but stood staundily by Mary^of puise« ^ 
queenttgent.who & 1558 ^ 

of the !£>iAer Mardies, and m 1560 sem Mm 
onamisstontQFiranoe. Then tt was that he 
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first saw Queen Mar^r, and then that Throck- 
morton described him to Elizabeth as ' a 
glorious, rash, and hazardous young man *• 
In 1561, shortly after her landing at Leith, 
Mary made him a privy-councillor; but his 
own turbulence and Moray’s jealousy made 
the next three years of his life a period of 
captivity or exile-— captivity first at Edinburgh 
Castle, and then for more than a year m 
England. Not till her marriw with Damley 
did Mary recall him from mnce; but, on 
September 20, 1565, she restored him to all his 
dirties; and five months lat^ he married at 
Holyrood, with Protestant rites, the Catholic 


accounts, he had ere this had many mistresses, 
and was addicted to far fouler vices. Then 
came the murder of Rizzio b:^ Damley 
(March 9, 1566), Both well’s appointment as 
keeper of Dunbar, Mary’s visit to him at 
Hermitage Castle, where he was lying sore 
wounded by the outlaw Jock Elliot (October 
16), Damley’s murder by Bothweli (Februaiy 
9, 1567), the mock trial and acquittal (April 
12), Marv’s abduction to Dunbar (April 23), 
Bothweli’s divorce (May 3 and 7), his eleva- 
tion to the dukedom of Orkney (May 12), his 
marriage to Mary (May 15), and the last 
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Chapel at the Vatican. Botticelli was power- 
fully impressed by the teaching of Savonarola ; 
apart from paintings, Botticelli’s art is seen 
at its most inventive in the pen and silver- 
point illustrations of Dante’s Dhina Corn- 
media drawn 1492-97. See works by 
Ullmann (lfi94), Streeter (1903), J. Cartwright 
(1904), Diehl (1906), Home (1908), Anderson 
(1912), Binvon (1913), Bode (tr. 1925), 
Yashim (1925), and Masnel (19383. 

BOirOMLEY, (1) Gordon (1874-1948), 
English po^ and playwright, bom at Keigh- 
ley, is best remembered for his Poem, > of 
Thirty Years (1925) and his collections ? of 
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storm over to Norway, on September 2, 
was brought by a Danish warship into Bergen. 


was imprisoned at Maimd, and from 1573, 
more rigorously, at Dragsholm in Sjaelland, 
where he seems to have gone mad baore his 
death, on April 14, 1578. See Lives by 
Schiem (Danish 1863; Eng. trans. 1880) and 
R. Gore-Browne (1937), 

BOTCMLPH, St (d. C.680), Saxon abbot, 
founded a monastery in 654 at Icanhoe (Ox 
Is land) , usually identified as Boston, Lines. 
JMJTTESINI, Giovanid, boHe-zee'nee (1823- 
1889), Italian musician, the greatest master 
the double-bass, was bora at Crema in 
Lombardy. He was also successful as a 
conductor and composer. 

TOTTQBai, JotNOin FiMrkh, baPyer (1682- 
1719), establisiied and perfected the mano- 
fbctnie of porcelain at Meissen, Saxony. 
BOTXICaSUU, Sandro, boMee<hel'lee 0444- 
. 151W, originally Aksaandro FiUpqpl, Floren- 
rine painter, was bora at Florence, a tanner’s 
son. BOlticelio was the nickname of his 
elder lirother OlovannI, a broker. Showing 
. gimkaofgefiinsfbrpainraig, he was sent about 


1458. to the school of Pra iippo Lippi. He 
nrodtteed many works on Clascal subjects— 
the finest his Birth ofVemtSt in the Ufilzi, and 
hia Primavero <Spring) in the Florence 
Academy. His numerous devotional pictures 
are mmaed by muc^ itnagtnatlve refinement 
^he Corottaikmef the VUtitis in the Florence 
jjAcademy, add iheiarae circular Uordonm and 
in thd UUri, being fkinottS examples, 
flue sssmpdttti d/ the in the National 

is jot by but by Francesco 
BottlCim. wotkit M Mm and 

FMk* in the NadSnsl Gallery; a Nadfityf 
edto there; and three CrescoeSi rm^anmoring 
the Life of Mosee^ the JBmruction o/ioraht 
Batkan^ and Abiranu end the Temtaiion ef 
CMst, executed in 1481-82, in uie 


Ac., whtra, although they mostly constitdled 
an unhappy blend of poetry and ihetcdic, 
won him much critical approval. His podfiy 
anticipated Imagism. 

(2) Horatio VWIam (1860-1933), journalist 
and financier, bom in Bethnal Green, reared 
in an orphanage, became, successively, an 
errand-boy, a solicitor’s derk and a shorthand 
writer in the Supreme Court. In 1884 he 
started a local par^, The Hackney Hansard. 
He was a brilliant journalist and a persuasive 
speaker, with a consuming desire for a life of 
luxury. By 1900 he had promoted nearly fifty 

.liAA 

h 

and acquitted, and between 1901 and 1905 
had had sixty-seven bankruptcy petitions and 


founded John Bull and became Member of 
Parliament for South Hackney in 1906. In 
1911 he presented a petition in bankruptcy 
and applied for the Chiltm Hundreds. 
During World War I he received subscriptions 
of nearly £900,000 foe various enterprises^ and 
in 1918 paid hts creditors and was discharged 
from his bankruptcy, but in 1922 he was 
charged for the third time in hts career with 
fraudulent conversion, found guilty and 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
He died in poverty. See Horatio Bottomley 
by Julian Symons (1957). 

BOTZARIS. See Bozzam 

BOUCH, Sir Thomif 0822-80), the engineer 
of the toy Bridge 0878}, vriiose fall the next 
year hastened hm death; 

BOUCHBR, Finmgok, boo^hay (1703-70), 
French painter at the court of Louts XV, was 
born in Parts. He was the ptuest represen- 
tative of the rococo idyle in muting. Many 
of bis paintings are in the Wallaoe collection, 
the most accomplished beiitt hia portraits of 
Madame de Pompadour. See works by H. 
Macfall (1908) and Mn Bearne (1913). 

BOUCHER DE CREVECCEUK D£ 
PERTHES, JacqM (1788-1868), French 
archaeologist, whose dtsooveiies at Moulin 
Quignon of chipped itonei shaped like a 
human hand were at tot received as evidence 
of the antiquity of num wftii incredulity and 
later accepted by the Royal Society. 

BOUaCAULT, Ota, or 4cHt 

(1822-90), dramatist and actor, was born at 
Dublin, was educated at University Coltoe* 
London, and died in New Yofk. Among his 
original and adapted faeces were The CoUern 
Bawn (1860), The Optanon (1861), Ac. 

BOUDICCA, See Boaincba. . . 

BOUIHN, (LmdiO Bagte, boo-^{mhmh 
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French painter, born at Honfleur; A pre- 
curaor of Impressionism, he is noted for his 
seascapes, which include Deauville (Tate 
Gallery),* Harbour of Trouville (National 
Gallery), and Corvette russe (Luxembourg, 
Paris). See monograph by G. Cohen (19(X)). 
BOUFFLERS, bothftaytt (1) Louis Francois, 
Doc de (1644-1711), served under Cond6, 
Turenne, and Catinat in the wars of Louis 
XIV with such distinction that he received 
the marshal’s baton in 1693. His famous 
defence of Namur against William III in 
1695, and of Lille against Prince Eugene in 
1708, made him a duke and peer of France. 
After the defeat of Malplaquet in 1709, he 
conducted the French retreat with great skill. 

(2) Stanislas, Marquis de (1737-1815), the 
’ Chevalier de Bouniers % was bom at 
Lun6ville, the son of the witty Marquise de 
Botsfflers, who played a brilliant part at the 
court of Stanislaus, the exiled king of Poland. 
He rose to be murddht/ de camp^ became 
governor of Senemd in 1785, entered the 
French Academy (1788), corresponded with 
and married Mme de S&ran, and was a poet 
and literary man much admired in French 
salons. See Life by N. Webster (1916). 
BOUGAINVILLE, Loads Antoine de, boo^gh 
veel (1729-1811), French navigator, was 
bom at Paris, in 1756 he served with dis- 
tinction in Canada as Montcidm’s aide-de- 
camp, as also in thb campaign of 1761 in 
Germany. Then entering the naval service, 
he accomplished the first French circum- 
navigation of the world (1766-69), which he 
described in his valuable Voyage amour du 
monde. In the American war he commanded 
several ships of the line, and in 1779 was 
made chef ^escadre^ in 1780 a field-marshal in 
the army. After the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion he devoted himself solely to scientific 
pursuits. By Napoleon I he was made a 
senator, count of the empire, and member of 
)the Lefuon of Honour. 

BOUGH, Samii^, bow (1822-78), Scottish 
landscape-paimer, bom at Carlisle, was a 
scene-painter in Manchester and Glasgow 
(1845-49). In 1855 he settled in Edinburgh, 
where he died, havtng been elected R.S.A. in 
1875. Strongly infiueoced by David Cox, he 
is best known for his watercolours. See 
book by S. 09^ (1909). 

BOUCHTON, (1878-1960), Engji^ 

composer, bom w Aylesbury, founded the 
Glainonbury Festival. (1914-^25), wrote the 
successful opera. TTie Immortal Hour^ the 
choral drama BethlHtem^ and many other 
works. 

BOUCUER, Pkm, hoo-gayr, (1698-1758), 
French physidst, at Cmisic In Brittany, 
in 1735 was sent with others to Peru to 
measure a 4egme of the meridian at the 
equator. Them in lt35-42 investigated 
the length of tbe secotida pendmum at great 
elevations, dip d^tlon of tlm plumb-fine 
through me dttradkm ei a motmtain, the 
limit of ptnpottuu iimw» the oMiquity m the 
ecUptic, Bouguer^s views tm the usteo- 
sity of fight laid the foundation of photo- 
mdiy ; in 1748 he invented the belioneter. 
mUGUEREAU, WBIiain Adelphe, boo$^ 
French painter, bm at La 
RewHM^tixdied an while eiMpifed In 


business at Bordeaux, and proceeding to Paris 
in 1850 gained the Grand rrix de Rome. He 
returned from Italy in 1855, having the year 
before first made a distinct mark by The Body 
of St Cecilia borne to the Catacombs^ which, 
with his Mater Afflictorum (1876), is now in 
the Luxembourg. 

BOUILHET, Louis, boo^yay (1821-69), 
French poet and dramatist, friend of Flaubert 
(q.v.), was bom at Cany in Seine lnf6rieure, 
and died at Rouen, in bis Fossiles (1856) he 
attempted to use science as a subject for 
poetry. Of his many plays. Conjuration 
d'Amboise (1866) met with success. See 
Lives by Angot (1885), De la Ville de Mir- 
mont (1888), and Frire (1908). 

BOUILLE, mneois Oaude Amour, Marquis 
de, boo^yay (1 739-1 8(X)), French general, was 
bom at the castle of Cluzel in Auvergne, 
entered the army at fourteot, and served with 
distinction during the Seven Years’ War. in 
1768 he was appointed governor of Guade- 
loupe, and afterwards commander-in-chief in 
the West Indies. When war broke out in 1778 
he took from the British Dominica, Tobago, St 
Eustache, Saba, St Martin, St Christopher’s, 
and Nevis. Louis XVI nominated him a 
member of the Assembly of Notables in 
1787-88; in 1790 he was made coromander- 
to-chief of the army of the Meuse, Saar, and 
Moselle. Forced to flee from France for his 
share in the attempted escape of Louis XVL 
in 1791 he entered the service of Custavus ill 
of Sweden, and afterwards served under the 
Prince of Ck>nd^. He refused in 1 793 to take 
the chief command In La VendPe; and went 
to England, where he wrote his Mdmoires 
sur la Rivolution. See Oabriers Lotds JTFf, 
Bourn et Varennes (1874). 

BOUlIXON, Godfrey of. See Godfrcv. 
BOUHXY, Jfeaa Nkolas, boo-yee (1762-1842), 
a prolific French dramatist, the *po^e 
lacrymal*, and writer for the young, was , 
bom at La Coudrave near Tours, and died at 
Farts. See Life by Carrd de BussegoUes 
aours 1875). 

BOULAINVILUERS, Henri, Comte de, 
boo-lFvee^yay (1658-1722), bom at St Saire 
in Normandy, resigned the military profession 
and devoted himsdf to writing (posthumously 
published) works on the ancient families of 
France. 

BOULANGER, ISeorges Ernest Jean Marlei 
boo^lUrzhay (1837-91), Frendi general, was 
born at Rennes, and educated at St He 
served in Italy, China, the Ftanoo-Gmrman 
war, and against the Commune, bei^ sevmal 
times wounded, amt through raaical influence 
was minister of war frogs January 1886 to 
May 1887. As such he urged the ex^ston 
of his formerjpatmti^tlw Ducd’Aunuue, and 
the other Orleans princes, and through the 
introduction of smne atmy rafbnns and the 
appearance of a fortunate music-hall song in 
his praise, was adopted as the embodiment 
of the * revenge ’ poiiqf by the Parisiaiia, who 
for some months suffered from what was ‘ 
termed the Boulanger fiwer. In 1887, while 
commanding at CimioatrFerraBd, he was. 
for itmarlu on tlm then war mimster, oidcn^ 
under arrest; in 1888. for disobedkiKae to 
orders he was deprived of his command, hut 
taspedtateiy eiecM deputy forDordogjae and 
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Nord. He was wounded in a duel with M. 
Floquet, the minister-president, in the same 
yean Boiilangism became really formidable 
in 1889, and was supported with large sums 
of money by leading Royalists for their own 
ends. But when the government prosecuted 
Boulanger he lost courage and fled the 
country. He was condemned in absence; his 
schemes wholly collapsed, and he shot 
himself in Brussels. 

BOULAY D£ LA M£URTHE» Antoine, 
Comte, boo-lay-de-h-metrt (1761-1840), a 
French statesman who espoused the Revolu- 
tion but opposed Jacobinism, and under the 
Empire had an important part in preparing 
the Code civiL 

BOULE, Pierre Marceltin, bool (1861-1942), 
French palaeontologist, born at Montsalvy 
(Cantal), known for his work on the geology 
of the mountains of central France and for 
his JLes Hommes fossiles (1921), Ac. 

BOULLE, or Boule. See Buhl. 

BOULLIAU, Ismael, boo-yd (c. 1650), 

constructed the first known mercury- 
thermometer in 1659. 

BOULT, Sir Adrian Cedric (1889- ), 

English conductor, born in Chester. After 
studying at Oxford and Leipzig, he conducted 
the City of Birmingham Orchestra from 1924 
until 1930, when he was appointed musical 
director of the B.B.C. and conductor of the 
newly formed B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 
Extensive tours in Europe and America won 
lk>uU a reputation for his wide sym- 
pathies and championship of English music, 
and these qualities had a profound influence 
upon the musical policy of the B.B.C. and the 
artistic standards of its orchestras. After his 
retirement from broadcasting in 1950, Boult 
was conductor in chief of the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra until 1957. 

BOULTON, Matthew (1728-1809), engineer, 
was bom at Birmingham, where his father 
was a stiver stamper. Matthew extended the 
business 1^ the purchase of a piece of barren 
heath at Soho, near Birmingham, his works 
there being opened in 1762. He entered into 
partnership with James Watt (q.v.), and in 
2774 they established a manufactory of 
cteam-engines, which proved remunerative 
only after eighteen anxious years. They 
improved also coining machinery— h was 
only in 1882 that a Boulton press at the Mint 
was finally discarded. Boulton died at Soho. 
See Stniles^s Lives of Boulton and Watt (1865). 

BOURBAIU, Charles Denb Sautcr, boor-bath 
kee (1816-97), French general, bom at Pau, 
fought in the Crimea and Italy. In 1870 he 
commanded the Imperial Guard at Metz; 
and under Gambetta he organized the Army 
of the North, and commanded the Army of 
the Loire. His attempt to break the Prussian 
at Belfort, though ablv conceived, ended 


Bourbon (now Bourbon-rArchambault, 12 
miles NW. of Moulins in dep. Allter). 
Adh6raar, sire of Bourbon in the 10th century, 
traced his descent from Charles Martel. 
After several changes the seigniory of 
Bourbon devolved upon an heiress, who in 
1272 married Robert, the sixth son of Louis 
IX of France, and the name and possessions 
of the house thus passed to a branch of the 
royal family of the Opets. From Duke 
Robert sprang two lines. The elder ended 
with the famous Constable de Bourbon (see 
Bourbon. Charles). A representative of the 
younger line inherited the possessions of the 
Constable, and became Duke of Venddme. 
His son, Antoine, obtained by marriage the 
throne of Navarre, and Antoine’s sqn was 
the famous Henry of Navarre (Henry IV) 
who in 1589, on the extinction of the male 
line of Valois, fell heir to the crown of France. 
See the articles on Heniy' IV, Louis XUI- 
XVill, Charles X, and Chambord (Comte de). 
From a younger son of Louis XU I the Orleans 
branch (see Orleans, Dure of) descends. 
From Louis XIV descend also the branches 
that formerly held the thrones of Spain, 
Parma, and Naples. A younger brother of 
Antoine (Henry IV's father) founded the 
houses of CondS (q.v,) and Conti (q.v.). The 
branch of Montpensier was founded in the 
15th century. The sons and grandsons of 
Louise Philippe held titles derived from Paris, 
Chartres. Nemours, £u, Joinville, Aumale, 
and Montpensier. See works by Achainire 
(1825), Cornier de Morei (2828), Mure (I860- 
2868), Dussicux (1869), and Bingham (1889), 
BOURBON, Chartes (1490-1527), known as 
" Constable dc Bourbon \ was son of Gilbert 
do Bourbon, Count of Montpensier, and 
the only daughter of the Duke of Bourbon. 
He thus united the vast estates of both 
these branches of the Bourbon family ; and 
for his bravery at the battle of Marignano in 
1515 he was made comrable of France. Bui 
powerful enemies strove to undermine him (n 
the favour of Francis I; and, threatened with 
the loss of some of his lands and dignities, he 
renounced the service of France, and con- 
cluded a private alliance with the Emperor 
Charles V, and with Henry VIII of England. 
At the head of a force of German mercenanes 
he joined the Spanish anny in Lombardy in 
1523, and, invading France in 1524, faJM at 
the siege of MarseiUes. Nott year, however, 
he was chief commander at the great victory 
of Pavia, in which FnuKsia I was taken 
prisoner. But Charles V distrusted him, 
though he made him Duke of Milan and 
Spanish commander tn Noithem Italy. 
Along with George of Frundsberg he led the 
mixed army of Spanish and Ommui mer- 
cenaries that stormed and ptundered Rome 
m 1527. Bourbon was down in the 


on a much inferior force, January 15-17, 
187tf he lost 10,000 tneiL In the wretched 
retreat to Switzerland that followed he 
attcanpled suicide. See Life by Crandin 
(1897). 

BOURBONf boorda^ a Frooch family which 
Ibr generations occupied the thrones of 
France and Naples, and till 1931 that of 
Spathf It took Its name from the castle of 


BOmemm, Thoms (c, I40M6)» Arch- 
bishop of C^anterbu^* became Bisiiop of 
Wqmmter in 1434,of ^in |444, Archb&bop 
in 14M, and a in 1473, having also 

bm lord chwiceBor (1455-56). See vol v 

^W>AL0UE, lands, 

1704), pallet orator, was bom it lloiiftes, 
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and filled in succession the chairs of Rhetoric, 
Philosophy, and Moral Theology in the Jesuit 
College of his native place, but was chiefly 
memorable as a powerful and eloquent 
preacher in Paris and at court. The year 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
he was sent to Montpellier to bring back the 
Protestants to the Roman Catholic Church. 
In his later vears he relinquished the pulpit, 
and devoted his time to hospitals, prisons, 
and pious institutions. See his works (1900), 
Life by F. Casteu (Paris 1901-04), and study 
by R. Daeschler (1927). 

BOURDELLE, £mUe Antoine, boor-del 
(1861-1929), French sculptor, painter, and 
teacher, bom at Montauban. He studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and under 
Rodin. He found inspiration in Greek art, 
relating its style to his own time. He 
illustrated a number of books, and his teach- 
ing had considerable influence. His sculpture 
Hercules (1909) is in the Museum of 
Modern Art, Paris; his La Sculpture et Rodin 
was published in 1937. See the monograph 
by P. Lorenz (1947). 

BOURDON D£ L'OISE, Francois Loois, 
boor-dd-di-lwahz (17607-97), French revolu- 
tionary, took part in storming the TuUeries, 
sal in the Convention, voted for the execution 
of Louis XVI, but in 1797 was transported 
by the Directory to Cayenne, where he 
died. 

BOURCELAT, Cbmde, boorzhdah (1712-99), 
veterinary surgeon, bom in Lyons, founded 
there in 1761 the first veterinary school in 
Europe. 

BOURGEOIS, boorxh-wah, (1) Jeanne. See 
MlSriNOUETTE. 

(2) L6oii Victor Auguste (1851-1925), 
French socialist statesman, boro in Paris, 
studied law and served as minister of public 
instruction (1890-92, 1898), labour (1912-13, 
1917) and was prime minister (1895-96), A 
delegate to the Hague conference (1907), 
he was one of the founders of the League of 
Nations and in 1920 was awarded the Nobel 
Peace prize. He advocated a form of social- 
ism called sotidartsm. 

BOURGET, PanI, baor-shay (1852-1935), 
novelist and Academician (1894), bom at 
Amiens, first wrote striking verse: La Vie 
inqulite (1875), Edel (1878). and Les Aveux 
(1881). His Bssais (1883) indicated his true 
stren^h; the secoml series, Nouveaux JEssais 
de psychol 0 $ie cantemporaine (1886), was a 
singularly subtle Inquiry into the causes of 
pessimism in France. Bourget’s first novel, 
Vlrripmdble (1884), was followed by a steady 
stream works which placed him in the 
fr<mt rank of modem French novelists. 
Vttape (1902) marked the crystallization of 
h» talent, ms works after 1892 showed a 
marked reaction Itom realism and scepticism 
towards mvatieism. 

BOURlCN^i Antoliietle, boo^ee^ttyd 
(}6tiM09, French rdigious fanatic» bom at 
Lille, beuevtng herself called to restora the 
pure spirit of the gospel, fled from ho^ 
entered a convent, c^rge of a ^snit^ at 
Lifie, at Amsterdam u 66^ gathered fouowms 
and printed enlhnaiastic works, but was 


ism about 1720 so prevailed in Scotland that 
till 1889 a solemn renunciation was demanded 
from every entrant into the ministry. Her 
works were edited by Poiret (25 vols. Amster- 
dam 1676-84; 2nd ed. 1717). See book by 
MacEwen (1910). 

BOURMONT, Louis de Ghaisnes, Comte de, 
boor-md (1773-1846), French marshal, the 
conqueror of Algiers, was born and died at 
his paternal castle of Bourmont, in Anjou. 
He went into exile at the Revolution, but 
from 1794 to 1799 was engaged in the stmggle 
in La Vend6e. Subsequently he obtained the 
favour of Napoleon, and for his brilliant 
services in 1813-14 was made general. In 
1814 he declared for the Bourbons; yet, on 
Napoleon's return from Elba, he went over 
to him, only once more to desert on the eve 
of Ligny. His evidence went far to bring 
about Ney's execution. He was appointed 
minister of war in 1829, and in 1830 received 
the command of the exp^ition against Algiers. 
His rapid success won him the marshal’s 
baton, but on the July Revolution he was 
superseded, and went to England to share the 
exile of Charles X. In 183 j Dom Miguel of 
Portugal placed him at the head of his troops, 
but the brief campaign was unsuccessful. 

BOURNE, (1) Frands Alpbonsus (1861-1935), 
English cardinal, bom at Clapham. He was 
educated at Ushaw College, St Edmund's 
College, St Sulpice, Pans, and Louvain 
University. Ordained a priest in 1884, he was 
successively curate at Blackheath, Sbeerness, 
Mortlake, and West Crinstead. In 1889 he 
was appointed rector of Southwark Diocesan 
Seminary, and became Bishop of Southwark 
in 1897. He was made a domestic prelate to 
Pope Leo XIU in 1895, In 1903 be succeeded 
Vaughan as Archbishop of Westminster, and 
was created a cardinm in 1911. A great 
pastor, he travelled widely, and is best 
remembered for his zeal for education, and 
his organization of the International Budutris- 
tic Congress in 1908. His chief works are 
Ecclesiastical Training (1926) and Occasional 
Sermons (1930). See Life by £. Oldmeadow 
(2 vols 1940-44) 

(2) Hugh (1772-1852), the founder of the 

Primitive Methodists, was bom at Fordhays, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and died at Bemersley. 
His zeal as a Wesleyan preacher for large 
open-air meetings, carried on once from 
6 a.m. till 8 p.m., received no countenance 
from the leaders of the denomination; and 
in 1808 he was cut off from the Wesleyan 
connection. But he quickly gathered rmmd 
him many devoted adherents; and in 1810 a 
committee of ten members was formed at 
Standley, near Bonersley. The title of 
Primitive Methodists was adopted tn 1812: 
by the people (hey were sometimes caUed 
Ranters. Bourne and his brother founded 
the first chapel of the body at Tunstall in 
1811. For the greater part of hts Bib he 
worked as a carpenter and huildmr, but found 
time to visit Scotland, Ireland^ and the United 
^ates. Amongst his writing «ras a Mistorv 
of tkemmlilfe See 

by Wflklii8onn9S2). 

(3) Vincent <1695-1747), En^sh wtUer of 
Latin versa, was until hia drath a master at 
his old school, Westminster* Cowper* one 
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of his pupils, thought highly of him, and 
Lamb called him * a sweet, unpretending, 

pretty-mannered, matterful creature His 

diction all Latin and his thoughts all English 1 ’ 
See Mitford*s edition, Poemata (1734) with 
a memoir. 

BOURRIENNE, Louis Antoine Fauvelet de, 
boor-ree-en (1769-1834), French statesman, 
was born at Sens, studied at the military 
school of Brienne, where he was on friendly 
terms with the young Bonaparte, in 1797 
he became Napoleon’s secretary, accom- 
panied him to Bsfpt (1799), but was dismissed 
in 1802 for being implicated in the dishonour- 
able bankruptcy of the house of Coulon, 
army contractors, and appointed to a post in 
Hamburg until 1813. Having been recalled 
and fined for peculation, he joined the sup- 
porters of the Bourbons after whose restora- 
tion he was elected a deputy and figured as an 
anti-liberal. He died in an asylum at Caen. 
His Mimoires (trans. 1893) are not always 
reliable. 

BOUSCAREN, Juliette. See Figuier. 

BOUSSINGAULT, Jean Baptiste, boo-sHo 
(1802-87), French agricultural chemist, was 
bom ana died in Paris^ studied at the school 
of Mines and at St Etienne, served under 
Bolivar in the South American war of 
independence and became professor of 
Chemistry at Lyons. He demonstrated that 
plants absorb nitrogen from the soil and 
wowed that carbon is assimilated by plants 
from the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere. 

BOUTET, Ame Francoise Hippolyte. See 
Mars. 

BOUTS, Dieridk, or Dirk, or Tldeny, bowts 
(c. 1415-75), Dutch painter, born at Haarlem, 
but usually placed with the Flemish school. 
He worked at Louvain and Brussels, coming 
under the influence of Roger van der Weyden, 
and produced austere religious paintings, 
with rich and gem-ltke colour. His Resur- 
ration is in the Munich Pinakothefc. See 


best known. She is a sensitive writer with a 
fine feeling for landscape and light. See her 
Bowen's Court (1942), and Life by J. Brooke 
(1952). 

BOVifESi, (1) ArdiibaM (1686-1766), ex-Jesuit 
author of a History of the Popes (1748-66), 
was bora at Dundee, and died in London. 

(2) Frederick Orpen (1855-1948), botanist, 

born at Ripon, professor at Glasgow Univer- 
sity hi 1885-1925, wrote The Origin of a Land 
Flora (1908), Ferns (1923 et seg,), besides 
text-books and works of a more popular 
nature, and improved upon the mtem of 
dassfilcatton. J 

(3) or Bowmaker, Walter (13^5-1449), 

abbot of IncfocoJin in the Firth of Fbrth, 
continued the Latin Scotiekronicon of Fordun 
(q.v.) from 1153 to 1437. See (^odaU’s 
wition (Edinburgh 1759). \ 

BOWES, Marjory, the first wifeof Jo^i Knox 

CMomI Jim, bM'ay (c. 179oVl836}, 
inventor of the curved danger or sheath-knire 
named after him, feU in the Texan war. 

BOWLES. (1) CaroBne Anne. See Southey. 

(2) Wllto Usie (1762-1850), English 
clergyman and poet, was bora at King’s 
Sutton vicarage. A prebendary of Salisbury 
from 1804, he was a foroninno: of the roman- 
tic movement in English poetry. HiaFourteen 
Sonnets, written chiefly on PictureMue Spots 
during a Journey (1789), had Cdieridge. 
Wordsworth, and Souths among; their 
enthusiastic admirers. His best poeti^ work 
is The Missionary of the Andes. In 1806 he 
published an edition of Pope, and an opinion 
which he &qprmed on Pope’s poetical merits 
led to a rather memorable controversy 
(1809-25) in which Campbell and Byron were 
his antagonists. See the Memoir bv OtlfiUan 
prefixed to his collected poems (Edinburgh 
1855), and his correspondence (A Wiltshire 
Parson and his Friends), edited by O. Creever 
in 1926. 


study bv Max Friedlander (1925). 

BOWMCH, Xhooias Edward (1791-1824), 
African travdkr, born at Bristol, conducted 
a tuooetsfui mtssioii to Ashanti (1816); and 
on his return (181S) studied mathematics, 
Ac,, in Paris to such purpose as to gain a 
Cambridge prize of filOdO, Aggrieved at 
his Ueatment by the African Company, he 
exposed tlusir management in a volume whkh 
lea goveniment to take over their possessions. 


the Gasnbk, where he died of fever. See bis 
. Misskm 0 AtdumH (1819), and the niurrative 
of his last voy^, edited by his wifeJ1825). 
BOWmJ^ TlMliiMHi 


_ , ^ his wife (1825). 

BOWiMLfim, TheeMHi (1754-1825), English 
man of tetteny was bom at Ashfey, Bath, 
tmbappUy immortafized as the editor of the 
^Family Sh^wspeare’, in which ^those 
words and expressicnia are tanitied which 
cannot propriety be read aloud In a 
feadly*. ^ Bowdleriring* has become a 
' ibf Ortidlih exmiraatian, 

BOm. Ctda (1999- 

>, Amfio^irish aufiboiv bora In County 
Cork and brought up in DubUn. Encounters 
a923X a book of short stories, wm followed 
by Amt Lee*§ (1926) and a series of novels, of 
whkh The Death of the Heart (1938) and 7^ 
Heat of the Day (1949), a war stoiy, are the 


B03¥MAN, Sir Wimani, 1st Bsrt. (1816-92). 
Engtiri) ocmist, was born in Nratwich, and 
published with R. B. Todd (1809-60) 
Physiological Anatomy (1845-56), and gained 
a nigh reputation by his Lectures on Opera- 
tions on the Eye (1849), describing the aliary 
muscle. His Collected Ftgiers appeared in 
1892. 

BGWRING, Sir Mm (1792-1872), British 
diplomat, bom in Bxeter, on leaving school 


a a merenanta tmioe, «ia acquueo 
knowledge^^ 200 tanguaget. In 1821 he 
formed a close friendshb with ictemy 
Bentham <a*v.), and in 1824 became the first 
editor of Ins ladlcsi He 

risked Switeerlaad, Italy, IBnypt, Syria, and 
the countries of Uie Zalmem, and pmpaied 
vateble foveramem raperli on Iheir catn- 
merce. He sat In PasfiiutMd IriNn 1835 to 
1849, and actively the adkmticn of 

Bee trade* Friun tt49 hesnriBririshoom 
at Bong Kong; Id 1854 he was kniritted 
and made foveraor. In 18^ an imuli 
Imving been effaced lo a Odoese pirate 
beari% the British flag *alliir of die 
lorcfaa AfTow \ Bomng oideied the 
bombardment of Canton, a proceeding which 
neezfy opeet the Pelmmton miniitiy* In 
1855 he concluded a commercial treaty with 
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Siam, in 1S58 made a tour through the 
Philippines. See his Autobiographical Reminl^ 
scences (1877). 

BOWYEit, WaUam (1699-1777), London 

S rinter and dassical scholar, studied at St 
ohn’s College, Cambridge, and in 1722 went 
into partnership with his father, William 
Bowyer (1663-1737). In 1767 he was nomi- 
nated printer to the two Houses of Pariiament. 
He published several philological tracts, 
translated Rousseau’s paradoxical Discourse 
(1751), and wrote two essays on the Or^in of 
Printing (1774); but his cht^ production was 
a Greek New Testament. See I. Nichols 
Anecdotes (1778). 

BOYOE, WiiiiaBi(1710-79). Englishoomposer, 
bom in London, in 1736 was appointed 
composer to the Chapd^yaL in 1758 organ- 
ist. He holds a high rank as a composer of 
cburdi music; his wmks include the song 
’ Hearts of Oak *, the serenata of Solomon 
(1743), and a valuable collection of Cathedral 
Music (1760). 

BOYCOTT, Charles Cmmiailiam (1832-97), 
the agent for Lord Bme in County Mayo, as 
one of the Srst victims in 1880 of Paradil’s 
system of social excommunication gave in the 
verb *to boycott* a new word to most 
European languages* 

BOYdT^ 1796-1851), from 1841 

a great Austnuian softer, was bom at Mer- 
ton Hall, Wigtownsmre, failed in his scheme 
to make * Boyd Town ’ in New South Wales 
a great commercial port, and disappeared in 
the Sedomon Islands on his way back from 
California. 

(2) Zachaiy (c. 1585-1653), Scottish divine, 
studied at Glasgow and St Andrews ana 
became a rmnt of the Protestant college of 
Saumur in France. Returning to Scotland 
in 1621, he was a]!^mted to the 

Barony parish, Gla»ow, ana was thrice 
elected rector of the Umversity. He wrote 
The Last Battel of the Soule in Death (1629), 
a prose work and some metrical versions of 
Sdtpture histoiy under the title Zion*s 
Flowers (1644), popularly known as * Boyd’s 
Bible 

BOYD ORJR; John, M Bam Boyd Orr 
(1880- ), Seomh biologist, bom at 

Ktlmaun, Ayrriilre, educated at Glasgow 
University, served wHii distinction in World 
War f, winning the D.S.O. and M.C. He 
became dtreetor of the Rowett Research 
Institute and professor of Avicultufe at 
Aberdeen {194a-45), and was first director 
of the Unim Natkms Food and Agriculture 
Organization (1945-48). Hla pesrimistic 
pixmosticatioiis on the world food situatioti 
got him a reputatlott kt the press as an apostle 
of gloom^ bht his great services in improving 
that situatioii Mm the Nob$ Peace 

Pite tn 1949. worict include 

Minerals M JPnsrim oad tbek ^lotion fa 
F^ and the Peopk 
JIM) and DUskma (195^ 

BOYDm3U|Mm (019-1804). Bngfi^ Must- 
mtor, was tKonMl^oMe#^, 9hm M 
041 trudgml mit.to iMoih where he ieamod 
wyinm started mj^-ihop. anidL m 1790 
^ Loro Mayor. Frm his * IB 
ol" hy Opie. 

Northeme, West, Ac., was engraved a sdpeih 
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volume of plates (1803) to accompany a 
splendid edition of Shakespeare’s works (9 
vols. fol. 1792-1801). The immense sums 
of money he spent on these illustrations 
brought him into difficulties. 

BOYSi, bwah-yay, (1) Alexis, Baron de 
(1757-1833), a great French surgeon, was 
bora a tailor’s son at Uzerches in Limousin, 
and in 1805 was appointed first surgeon to 
Napoleon, whom he accompanied on his 
campaigns. 

(2) im Pierre (1776-1850), president of 
Haiti, was bora, a mulatto, at Port-au-Prince. 
Sent early to France, in 1792 he entered the 
army, and distinguished himself against the 
British on their invasion of Haiti, and estab- 
lished an independent republic in the western 
part of the island. President P6tion on his 
deathbed recommended him as his successor 
(1818). After the death of Christophe, he 
united the negro district with the mulatto in 
1820, next year added also the eastern district, 
hitherto Spanish, and in 1825, for 150,000,000 ^ 
francs, obtained recognition of ind^ndraoe 
from France. He governed Haiti well for 
fifteen years, but his partiality to the mulat- 
toes made the pure negroes rise in 1843. 
Boyer fled, and died in Paris. 

BOYLE, name of an Irish family of Hereford 
origin, members of which were created earls 
of Cork and Orrery: 

(1) Cliaries, 4th Earl of Orrery (1676-1731), 
lacobite soldier and man-of-letters, grandson 
of (5) and father of (2), edited the Letters of 
PhalariSt which were shown to be raurkms by 
Richard Bentley and satirized by Swift in his 
Battle of the Books (1704). He fought at the 
battle of Malplaquet (1709), briped to 
negotiate the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), and 
was imprisoned in the Tower of London as a 
Jacobite (1721). The ’ orrery ’, a kind of 
planetarium, was so named in his honour by 
the inv«itor, George Graham. 

(2) John, Sth Bwl of Cork and of Orrery 
(1707-62), Irish writer, son of (1), is remem- 
bered more by his rancorous Remarks on 
Swift (1751) than by an excellent translation 
of the Letters of Pilay (1751), 

(3) Rl€haid, Isl Eail of Cork, ’the 

Great Earl ’(1566-1643), Irish administrator, 
father of (4) and i5\ was bora at Canterbury. 
After studying at Cambridge md Urn Middte 
Temple, he went ovc»' to utiaiid in 1588 to 
make his fortune. He married an heiress, 
purchased large estates in Munster and im- 
proved them, promoted the inunigration of 
Ens^ Protestanta and woo the favour of 
Qv^n Efizabeth. He buiU bridges, founded 
harbours and towns, erected thirteen strong 
castles, and from his ironwoits reapea 
£100,000. About 4000 persons found 
enmloyment onhttvastplanMtions, He was 
knSi^ted in 1603; in 1620 beeme V^unt 
Dungarvan and Earl of 0>rki and hi 1631 
was made lofd high-tm$urer» an office vdbtdi 
remained hereditary in his family. In Ms oid 
age the Muniter rebeta compelM turn 

hft eajMa imo a foityesa, bin he aomi imed a 
Bm asmy, and ^tuenobed rdbcMon in Ms 
bordera. Seei4^aiidi>mcr« by D. Towna- 
hand (1904). 

(4) He Hon. Robeit (1627-91). Irish 
aiM chonist, sevenUi son or(3)^ 
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bora at Lismore Castle in Munster, studied 
at Eton and went to the continent for six 
years. On his return he settled on the family 
estates at Stalbridge, Dorset, and devoted 
himself to science. He was one of the first 
members of the * invisible college *, an associ- 
ation of Oxford intellectuals opposed to the 
prevalent doctrines of scholasticism, which 
became the Royal Society in 1645, Settling 
at Oxford in 1654, with Robert Hooke (q.v.) 
as his assistant, he carried on experiments on 
air, vacuum, combustion, and respiration. 
In 1661 he published his Sceptical Chymist, 
in which he criticized the current theories of 
matter, and defined the chemical element as 
the practical limit of chemical analysis. In 
1662 he arrived at Bovle's Law, which states 
that the pressure and volume of a gas are 
inversely proportional. He also researched 
into calcination of metals, properties of adds 
and alkalis, specific gravity, crystallooraphy, 
refraction, and first prepared phosphorous. 
As a director of the East India Company (for 
which he had procured the Charter) he 
worked for the propagation of Christianity in 
the East, circulated at his own expense 
translations of the Scriptures, and by bequest 
founded the * Boyle Lectures ' in defence of 
Christianity. In 1668 he took up residence in 
London with his sister. Lady Ranelagh, and 
gave much of his time to the Royal Society. 
In 1688 he shut himself up, in order to repair 
the loss caused by the accidental destruction 
of his MSS. Boyle was surprisingly an 
alchemist, but his alchemy was a logical 
outcome of his atomism. If every substance is 
merely a rearrangement of the same basic 
elements, transmutations should be possible. 
Modern atomic physics has proved him right. 
Sec Lives by Birch (1744), R Masson (1914), 
L. T. More (1944) and M. Boas (1958). 

(5) Roger, 1st Earl of Orrety (1621-^79), 
Irish soldier and statesman, the third son of 
Q), was in childhood made Baron Broghifl. 
Intb^Civil War he first took the royalist side, 
but after ^^ries^s death came under the 
person^ influence of Cromwell, and dis- 
tinguished himself in tnv Irish campaign. He 
be^me one of Cromwell ; special council, 
and a member of his House of Lords. On 
Cromweirs death, he triet lo support 
Richard, but after his abdicatim crossed to 
Ireland, and secured it for the n'ng. Four 
months after the Restoration he .^as made 
Earl of Orrery. He wrote poems, cigu heroic 
plays, two comedies, a romance ^4 a 
Treatise of the Art 

Dramatic Works, cd. W. S. Clark (1937). 
BOYLESVE, prop^y Tardivatix, Reol, 
bwthUf (1867-1926), French novelist a^ 
Academician (1918), was born and brou^t 
tin at La Hayto-Dewartes and completed his 
studies in Paris. He ^ablished his rcpiiU- 
tkm by LePatfum des ties Borrommies (i898) 
and Madetmiselle Cloque (1899), a novd of 

Bullish physicist, was bora in Rudand. His 
masy kiventloiis include an improved torsion 
the radio-ixiicrcmieteri a calorimeter, 
and a eam^a with moving lens, with which 
be.ldiolof^phed Ughtning fiashes. He was 
Icfiiglltcd in I 935 . 


BOZZARIS, Marcos, hot-tzah'rees (1788- 
1823), Greek patriot, was born at Suli in 
Epirus, and in 1803 was forced to retreat to 
the Ionian Isles by All Pasha (q.v.). In 1820 
at the head of 800 expatriated Suliotes he 
gained several victories for All against the 
sultan; in 1822 he skilfully defended Misso- 
longhi, but fell in an attack on the Turkish- 
Albanian army at Karpenisi. 

BRABAZON, (1) Hercules (1821-1906), 
English water-colour painter, bora in Paris, 
executed many sketches on his travels in 
Italy, France, Switzerland, and Egypt, his 
later work being in the style of Turner. A 
pure amateur, he was loth to exhibit or sell 
bis work, examples of which are jn the Tate 
Gallery and British Museum, London, and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art^ N.Y. See 
Life by Hind (1912). 

(2) John Theodore Cotiibeit Moore- 
Brahazon. 1st Baron Brabazon of Thra (1884- 
), British aviator and politician, the first 
holder of a flying Ucence, was educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge. He was a keen 
motorist and in 1907 won a 360-mUe race. 
During World War 1 he served with the 
K.F.C., reaching the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and winning the M.C. He was 
responsible for several innovations in aeria 
photography. In 1918 he entered Parliamem 
and became private parliamentary secretar; 
to Churchill at the War Office. Between 192. 
and 1927 he served two periods of office ai 
parliamentary secretary to the Ministry o 
Transport. He was a prominent member 0 
the enquiry into the R.lOl airship disastei 
In 194(} he became minister of transport, ii 
1941 of aircraft production, but resigned a 
public displeasure of his outspoken critidsi 
of the ally, Russia. 

BRACCIO DA MONTONE, bratch'yd d 
mon-td'nay, otherwise Brancaccio, or Forti 
bracci (1368-1424), Italian free-lance, born t 
or near Perugia. In 1416 he obtained tt 
sovereignty of Perugia ; in 1417 he held Ron 
for a time. Next he commanded the troo| 
of Queen Joanna of Naples, and was create 
C^unt of Foggia and Prince of Capua. ] 
1423, by the queen*s command, he w; 
crowned Prince of Aquila and Capua. H 
ambition now soared to the throne < 
Naples itself. He overran Campania ai 
Apulia, and advanced into Calabria, b 
in a battle before ^uila was wound' 
and taken prisoner. Three days later 
died. 

BRACE, Charles Losing (1826-90), Americ 
social reformer, was bom at Litchfiei 
Connecticut, and died in the Engadine. ] 
bunded the Children's Aid Society in 18' 
M wrote notes of visits to Hungary (185 
Norwy (1*57), a 
-"•Sana Ac. 

Aim, (c. Ifi<i3-1748). Ei 
*^«s, renowned for her beauty s 
KMT her p^ormances (1688-1 7< 
Congreve at Dnuy Lane un< 

Bet tenon* 

Frm^MWo,itt.wu born atTouit. trail 
P y and Uttxi, and waa a«ad 
I? ^ Nadoaale ia IW. 

**** ““"y TO* OB pWtotogy, ttie beat kno 
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are his Gramimire hUtorique of French and in 1621 succeeded Carver as governor of 
(1867* trans. 1869)* and the DicHonnaire Plymouth colony. 

itymolojtique (1870* trans. 1873). (2) WiUiam (1663-1752), an early American 

BRACKEN, Brendan, 1st Viscount Bracken printer, was a Leicestershire Quaker. 

(1901-58), Irish journalist and Conservative BRADLAUGH, Charles* brad'law (1833-91), 
politidan, bom at Kilmallock, educated at English social reformer, but vigorous anti- 
Sydney and at Sedbergh, was associated with socialist* was born in London. He was in 
the Financial News, of which he became turn errand-boy, small coal-merchant, and 
chairman* and the Economist, of which he trooper at Dublin. Buying his discharge* he 
became managing director, from 1928 to returned to London in 1853, became time- 
1945. He was elected to parliament in 1929, keeper to a builder, clerk to a solicitor* and 
was minister of information in 1941-45, and before long a busy secularist lecturer, and 
first lord of the admiralty in the 1945 pamphleteer under the name of ' Iconoclast 
* caretaker * government. He was created a His voice was heard in all popular causes* 
viscount in 1952. whether on platforms throughout the country 

BRACTON, Hci^ de (d. 1268), English or in the pages of his National Reformer; in 
ecclesiastic and jurist, was a * justice itmer- 1880 he was elected M.P. for Northampton, 
ant** in 1264 became archdeacon of Barnstaple He claimed the right as an unbeliever to 
and chancellor of Exeter Cathedral. His make affirmation of allegiance in lieu of 
De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, the taking the parliamentaiy oath; but the House 
earliest attempt at a systematic treatment of refused to allow him eith^ to make oath or 
the body of English law, was firsc printed to affirm. He was thrice re-elected* and at 
entire in 1569 (edited by Sir Travers Twiss, length* in 1886, having taken the oath, was^ 
1878-83; by G. £. Woodbine, 1915 et seq.); allowed to take his seat. In parliament he 
and in 1887 F. Maitland published a Collect gained respect by his debating power* and he 
tion of Cases, with proofs that this was the earned wide popularity by his agitation 
actual collection on which Bracton*s treatise against perpetual pensions. Of his writings 
was founded. the best known is the Impeachment of the 

BRADBURY, Sir John Swanwick Bradbnry, House of Brunswick. His republication* in 
1st Baron (1872-1950), British government conjunction with Mrs Annie Besant (q.v.), of 
official, bom at Winsford, Cheshire. As a pamphlet. The Fruits of Philosophy^ 
secretary to the Treasury (1913-19) he was advocating birth-control— led in 1876 to a 
responsible for the substitution of £1 and 10s. sentence of six months* imprisonment and a 
notes for gold coins. Treasury bills bearing £200 fine* but the conviction was quashed on 
his signature are often called * Bradburys *. appeal. See Life by his daughter and J. M. 
BRADlX>CK, Edward (1695-1755), a British Robertson (2 vols. 1894), and the centenary 
general, bom in Perthshire, entered the volume (1933). 

Coldstream Guards in 1710, and, appointed BRADLEY, (1) Andri^w Cecil (1851-1935), 
to command against the French in America* English critic* brother of (3) and half-brother 
on July 8, 1755* reached the Monongahela. of (4), the most influential commentator of 
On the 9th he pushed forward to capture his generation, was professor of Poetry at 
Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburgh), when, 7 Oxford (1901-06) and published Poetry for 
miles from it, he was attacked by a party of Poetry's Sake (1901), Commentary on In 
900 French and Indians, who, firing from Memoriam (1901), Shakespearean Tragedy 
cover, offered no target, whereas the British, (1904), and Oxford Lectures (1909). 
unused to forest warfare, did. After two (2) Edward, pseud. Cuthbeit Bede (1827- 
hours* flehting, in which Braddock had four 1889), English author and clergyman, was 
horses shot under him and was mortally born at Kidderminster, and educate at 
wounded, the survivors made a hasty retreat Durham University. His facetious descrip- 
under Washington, the only one of Braddock*s tion of Oxford life in Adventures of Mr Verdant 
staff who escaped unhurt. No less than 63 Green (1853-57) was the first and most 
out of 86 officers, and 914 out of 1373 men popular of 26 works, 
engaged, were killed or wounded. The (3) Frimeis Herbert (1846-1924), English 
French loss was trifling. Braddock died Idealist philosopher, brother of (1) and half- 
July 13, at Oteat Meadows, about 60 miles brother of (4), bom at Glasbury, Brecknock- 
from the scene of his fatal surprise. Sec shire, dogged by life-long ill-health, was 
Winthrop Sargent's monograph (Pniiadelphia elected in 1870 fellow of Merton College* 
1855), study by L. Mcf^rdell (1958), and Oxford. His ethics was Hegelian In inspira- 
Parkman*8 Montcalm and PVolfe (1884). tion, but his metaphysics a monism derived 

BRADDON, Mary EUmbeth (1837-1915), from the principle that truth must always 
novelist, was born in London and attained be the whole truth. His system f^Uy 
popularity with lady Audley's Secret (1862), influenced the early Bertrand Russell and 
the story of a golden-haired murderess. Of thus indirectly Wittgenstein, whose logical 
some seventy-five novels, perhaps the best is atomism could be described as ^ Bradley 
Jshmeel (1884), which depends not so much turned upside down His chief works were 
on sensation as on ^aracter. She married Principles of Logic^ otiMa^), Etidcal Studies 
in 1874 the publisher, John Maxwell (1876), and Appe d JKetdity (1893). 

(1825-95), and tne novelist W. B. Maxwell He was award in 1914. See 

was her son. study W R. ^igdUfTm (19550* 

BRADFORD, <1) WiBlam (1590-165Qt a (4) (182M903), 

Pilgrim Father '• was bom at Ansterfield, divine and Dean Sta]dey*s biographer^ half- 
near Doncaster, and, having in 1608 escaped to brother of (t) and (3), fmm Ruaiby passed to 
Amsterdam, in 1620 saiM in the Mayflower^ University Coliege, Oxford, and be^me a 
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system. After the death of Frederick in 1388 
he was involved in many disputes and 
quarrels, partly provoked by tus neglect of 
the duties of some of his many appointments — 
notably that of prebendary of Roskilde. He 
became unpopular with the government, lost 
some of his revenues, and in 1597 left the 
country. After residing at Rostock and at 
Wandsbeck near Hamburg, he accepted in 
1599 an invitation of the emperor Rudolf II 
to Benatky near Prague (where he had Kepler 
as assistant); and there he died, October 24, 
1601. His complete works appeared at 
Prague in 161 1 ; his Letters have been edited 
by Frus (Copenhagen 1876); and see also the 
Life (Edinburgh 1890) by J. L. E. Dreyer, 
who also edited the Opera Omnia (Copen- 
hagen 1913 et saq,). 

BRAHMS, Jobaimes (1833-97), German 
composer, bom at Hamburg, was the son of 
a workaday orchestral musician. A gifled 
pianist, he was compelled by family poverty 
to earn his living as a young boy playing in 
the dockside inns of Hamburg, and though 
his reputation spread rapidly it was not until 
1853 that he was able to concentrate on 
composition. This was after he bad met the 
flamboyant Hungarian refugee violinist 
Remdnyi, with whom he went on tour, and 
flrom whom he probably absorbed much of 
the spirit which went into the Hungarian 
Dances and ZigeunerUeder, During the tour 
he met Joachim (q.v«), who became a lifelong 
friend and fellow-antagonist of Romanticism, 
and Liszt (q.v.), who successfully charmed 
Remdnyi into becoming a devotee of the 
* New German * music. The solidly classical 
Brahms, however, was not impress^, and he 
parted from Rem6nyi and went to Gottingen 
to visit Joachim, who gave him an introduc- 
tion to Schumann. The enthusiasm of 
Sdmmann for his early wor^, especially his 
assistance in publishing the piano sonatas, 
was influentim in establishing Brahms's 
reputation, and Brahms's devotion to the 
older comwacT (^pressed Itself in his lifelong 
care for Schumann^s widow and children. 
He never married, and aiter 1863. when he 
settled in Vienna, his life was uneventful 
except for occasional public appearances in 
Austria and Germany at which he played his 
own works. He was adopted by the anti- 
Wagnerian fkctkm as the leader of traditional 
principles against * modem * iconoclasm, and 
his fame as a composer spread rapidly. 
Fiimly based on dasstcal foundations, hts 
works contain hardly any programme music 
apart from a few jmeces such as the Tragic 
Overture and the C minor quartet (inspired 
by Goethe*! JVerther). His great orchestral 
works are ccnnparatively late, the first, 
yariatians an a Theme of Haydn* appearing 
when he was 40, and his first symphony when 
he was 43. The Academic Festival Overture. 
also dathig from this period, was compcKted 
m honour of Ids honorary doctorate at 
Bredau Unlmshy, His greatest diord work 
IS the Oermaa Jketpdemf had its first 
full perfomiaiiee In 1869, Prolific in ell fidds 
except opera* he dhem m etOsMoMmy 
evenness hi quaU^, doe to his ruthlest 
destmedon of^ldB early dforu and of M 
else whidi Ihlled to measure vip to tdn* 


imposed standards of excellence. See Lwes 
bj^May (1905), Geiringer (1936), and Chilshaw 

BR^', James (1870-1950), Scottish golfer, 
born at Earlsfcny, became a joiner and went 
to ply his trade in St Andrews, where he was 
able to indulge his passion for golf and 
develop into an outstanding player. In 1893 
he went to London as a clubmaker at the 
Army and Navy Stores, but became a 
professional in 1893 at Romford, then, from 
1904 until his death, at Walton Heath. He 
was open champion in 1901, 1905, 1906, 1908 
and 1910, and he won the JVews of the World 
tournament in 1903, 1905, 1907 and 1911. 
BRAIDWOOD, Thomas (1715-98), after 
studying at Edinburgh University, opened a 
school there, and from 1760 onwards became 
famous as a teacher of the deaf and dumb. 
His school, which was visited by Dr Johnson 
in 1773, was ten years lat«r transferred to 
Hackney, London. 

BRAILLE, Louis, braWy\ angl. brayl (1809- 
1852) bom at Coupvray near Paris, at three 
became blind, and at ten entered the Institu- 
tion des Jeunes Aveugles at Paris, where, as 
pupil and (from 1826) professor, he worked 
with success to invent a system which the 
blind could both read and write in relief. 
BRAILSFORD, Henry Noel (1873-1958), 
English Socialist author and political Journa- 
list, bom in Yorkshire. Educated at Glasgow 
University, he became assistant professor of 
Logic there, leaving to join the Creek Foreign 
Legion in the war with Turkey in 1897. He 
describes his experiences in The Broom of the 
War God (1898). His Socialism was pre- 
eminently international in outlook and was 
the key to everything he did (see The War of 
Steel and Go/d, 1914). He joined the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party in 1907 and edited 
(1922-26) its weekly organ The New Leader. 
He was a leader-writer to several infiuential 
papers, including the Manchester Guardian 
and the Daily Herald. His literary work in- 
cludes Shelley, Godwin and their Circle (1913). 
BRAIN, (1) Aubiey Harold (1893- ), 

English horn player, bom in London. Brain 
studied at the Royal College of Music and 
became chief horn player in the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra (1911) and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (1912). In 1923 he became 
professor of his instrument at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and from 1930 to 1945 
was principal horn of the B.B.C Symphony 
Orchestra. 

(2) Demils (1921-57), Engl^h horn player, 
bom in London, second son of (1). He 
studied under hts father at the Royal Academy 
of Music, also becoming a fine m^anist. He 
worked with the Royal Philhaimonic and 
Philharmonia Orchestras as chief horn player, 
until demands upon his time as a soibist 
Caused him to relii^uisih the former post. 
Hts masteiy of his instroment-- pemaps 
uneqiiaEed by any other player'— won bun 
fame thmughout Eurcqte, and amongst the 
oonmosers who wrote works mdally for him 
ate Brhten, Hindemitii, and hCsIocdm Arnold. 
Ifo met Ms death in a footor accident. 
mmmn, JHM (I 7 I 8 - 47 ), missfonary, 
was bom at Haddsm, Conn., studied three 
years in Yale College, where his offiniotii^ 
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caused doctrinal disputes and his expulsion, 
worked successfully among the American 
Indians from 1742, and his devotion found 
expression in his Journal (1746). See Life by 
J. Edwards (1749). 

BRAITHWAITE. See Brathwaite. 

BRAKELONDE. See Jocelin de Brake- 
LONDE. 

BRAMAH, (1) Ernest, pseud, of Ernest 
Bramah Smith (1867-1942), English author, 
forsook unsuccessful farming and lived for a 
while in China, which forms the background 
of the ‘ Kai Lung * stories ( Wallet of Kai Lung 
(1900), &c.) for which he is best remembered. 
In 1914 he wrote Max Carrados, first of 
several books with a blind detective hero, 
which also achieved considerable popularity. 

(2) Joseph (1748-1814), inventor, was born 
at Stainborough near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 
A farmer's son, he was lamed in his sixteenth 
year, so was apprenticed to the village 
carpenter, and presently became a cabinet- 
maker in London, where he distinguished 
himself by the number, value, and ingenuity 
of his inventions and improvements in water- 
closets (his first patent, 1778), pumps and 
fire-engines, boilers for steam-engines, paper- 
making, main-pipes, wheel carriages, the 
beer-machine used at the bar of public- 
houses, safety-lock (patented 1788), the 
hydrostatic press (1796), and a very ingenious 
machine for printing bank-notes (1806). He 
was one of the first to propose the application 
of the screw-propellor. 

BRAMANTE, Doiiato, bra-man' tay (1444- 
1514), Italian architect, was bom near 
Urbino, and, at first a painter, resided in 
Milan from 1472 to 1499. then went to Rome, 
where he was employed by Popes Alexander 
VI and Julius II. The ^catcsi work he 
undertook was the rebuilding of St Peter's 
(begun 1506). When only a small portion of 
his plans had been realized, he died, and 
succ^ing architects depart^ widely from 
the original design of a grand cupola over a 
Greek cross. See Life by C. Baroni (1945). 

BRAMHALL, John (1594-1663), a great anti- 
Puritan Irish prelate, was educated at Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Going to 
Ireland as Wentworth's chaplain in 1633, he 
became Bishop of Derry in 1634, actively 
reformed the established church and repressed 
its enemies, notably Ulster presbyterians. 
When the Civil War broke out, for safety's 
sake he crossed to England; in 1644 the 
royalist disasters drove him to the Continent. 
The Restoration gave him the sec of Armagh. 
He imitated Laud in policy and resembted 
him in person, but was far his inferior in 
mtellect. See his collected works (1842-45) 
Simpson (1927). 

See Hawkins (2). 

BRANCACOO. Sec Braccio. 

Comtantin, bran-koo'zi or 
(1876-1957), Rumanian sculptor 
bora at Pestisani, near Turgujiu, won a 
scholafahip to the Bucharest academy and 
amved mPaiis in 1904, where he remained for 
^^of his hfe. From 1906 he worked in 
Rodin fatcher. His 7%e Kiss (1908) was 
the most abstract sculpture of the period, 
repre^tmg two block-like figures. His 
second Steeping Muse (1910) still shows 
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Rodin's influence, but the obtrusive facial 
elements had been eliminated and the whole 
reduced to the first of his many characteristic, 
highly-polished egg-shaped carvings. With 
other artists he came under the spell of 
African sculpture and in such works as The 
Prodigal Son (Philadelphia 1925) negro 
idols were tempered into near-classical forms. 
But his cubistic Le Cog still preserved the 
vit^ element despite its geometrical simpli- 
fication, as docs his Bird in Space (N.Y. 
1925). His aim was simplification to get to 
the essence of the thine, the essence being 
objective, and he was therefore outside the 
subjective expressionist schools of the day. 
Other works include several versic^as of 
Mademoiselle Pogany (1913-31) and tne Sea^ 
Lions (1943). Sec Monograph by D. Lewis 
(1958). 

BRAND, (1) Hemiig, a 17th-century German 
alchemist who discovered phosphorus in 1669. 

(2) Sir Jan HcndMk (1823-88), president 
of the Orange Free State from I864 till his 
death, was born in Capetown. He defeated 
the Basutos (1865-69), and favoured friend- 
ship with Britain. 

(3) John (1744-1806), English antiquary, 
was born at Washington, Durham county, 
graduated at Lincoln College, Oxford, and m 
1784 became resident secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries. His Popular Antiquities 
(1777; expanded by Ellis, 1813) has been 
re-edited a number of times and remams a 
standard work. 

BRANDAN, St. See Brendan. 

BRANDES, Georg Monis Cbben, brand- e: 
(1842-1927), Danish literary critic, was bom 
in Copenhagen, where he graduated at the 
university in 1864. He brought to Denmark 
a new outlook on literature by his Main 
Currents of 1 9th Century Literature (6 voh. 
1901 05) which bears the fruits of a European 
tour on which he met Renan, Taine, Milf and 
others, and imbibed doctrines of realism and 
radicalism which evoked opposition as well 
as acclaim and kept him out of the chair of 
Literature at Copenhagen. For a while he 
lived in Berlin, where he came under the 
influence of Nietzsche and hts radicalism 
moved further to the Rigitt, as is seen in his 
works on Shakespeare, Goethe (1915), Vol- 
taire, Ac. See hi$ Hecalfertions (1906), and 
Lives by Boyeacn ( 1 895) and Moritzen ( 1922). 
BRANDL, Alois (1855-1940), German scholar, 
bom at Innsbruck, became professor of 
English Philology at Berlin In 1 895, and wrote 
on Ens^ish romanttetsm, on Old and Mwldle 
English literature, and ott the pre»8hakas- 
peareao drama. 

BRANDON. (I> Oiaxltg (c, 1484-1545), (he 
son of Henry Vll's standard-beaier who fell 
at Bosworth (1485), was in 1514 oreated Duke 
of SufiTolk. Next year he married Manr, 
Henry VlU's filter, and widow of Louts XIi 
of France, and so was the grandfitther of 
Lady Jane Grey, 

(2) llidiard» the exeeurioneT of Charles 1, 
as well as of StralTord, Laud, dup., iucxweded 
his father. Gregory Brandoit* in 16^. aiR* 
died. Ml of temora& JMsiie 20, HHO. ^ ^ 
BRAI^, Geeit (1#4-1768L Swedish chem- 
ist, bom at RkMarhytta, Sweden, and 
discovered (c. 1730) eobali. 
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BRANGWYN, Sir Flrank (M67-1956), British 
artist, born at Bruges. He was apprenticed 
to William Morris for four years, and then 
went to sea and travelled widely. Although 
he excelled in many media, particularly m 
etching, he was most famous for his vigorously 
coloured murals, e.g. the British ErMire 
Panels (1925) for the House of Lords. They 
were rejected and are now in the Swansea 
Guildhall. In 1936 a Brangwyn Museum was 
opened in Bruges and a retrospective exhibi- 
tion was held at the Royal Academy in 1952. 
He was elected R.A. in 1919 and knighted in 
1941. Sm study by C. G. £. Bunt (1949). 
BRANNER.H.C. (Hans Cairistlan), (1903-^ } 
Danish novelist and short*$tory writer, held 
in hi^ re^rd for his simplicity of style and 
his billed psycho-analytical writing. His 
novels include Ryttern (1949; trans. The 
Riding Master* 1951) and Ingen kender 
Natten (1956; ‘ Nobody knows the Night *). 
Om lidt er vi borte <1939; *ln a little while 
we are gone *) and To Minutters Stilked ( 1 944; 

* Two Minutes of Silence *) are collections of 
short stories. 

BRANT, (1) Joseph (1742->lg07), Mohawk 
chief, fought for the British in the Indian and 
Revolutionary wars, exerting his immense 
influence to bring about a general Indian 
eace. In later years an earnest Christian, 
e translated St Mark's Gospel and the 
Prayer Book into Mohawk, and in 1786 
visited England, was received at court, 
entertained by Boswell, painted by Romney, 
and a bronae statue of niiti was unveiled at 
Brantford, Ontario, in lgg6. 

(2) Sebastian (1458-1 521), German poet and 
humanist, was born at Strasbourg; studied 
and lectured at Basel; and died in his native 
city. His Narremchiff (Basel 1494), or ' Ship 
of Fools % a satire on the follies and vices 
of his times, is not very poetical, but is full 
of sound sense and ^od moral teaching. 
It was translated into^glish by Alexander 
Barclay (q.v.) and Henry Watson, both in 

BRANllNG, Hialmar founder 

of the Swwish Socialist party, premier in 
1920, 1921-23. and 1924-25, shared the 
Nobd Peace prise in 1921. 

BRANTOME, Piem 4e Boordcilies, Seigneur 
de, brd-rbm (c. 1530-16)4), French author, 
born in Pdrijmrd, was educated at Paris and 
at PoiUers. In his sixteenth year the abbacy 
of BramOmo was bestowed on him by Henry 
11, but he never took orders, and spent most 
w his life as « courtier and free-lance. In 
1561 he accofxmanied Mary Stuart to Scot- 
land, and in 1565 he joined the expedition 
sent to Malta to assist the Kniij^ts of St John 
against the lutujir He served in Italy under 
the Maidchal d« Brissac, in Africa under the 
Spaniards, and in Hungary as a volunteer 
against the Turks. He was made chamberlain 
to UuiHes iX and Henry 111, and fought 
gainst the Huguenots. About 1594 he 
t^g^ to write hts imsmoirs, and henceforth 
hved in retirement until his death. His works, 
first publiiilied tn 1659, comprise We* des 
srajm eapUs^s^ Vies des mmes gydantes* 
5*5? <^<0 danm Uimm* and provide a 

detailed iricttne of the Vatow court. Their 
“tcrary mgrii and historical interest am 


considerable. Their matter is oRen of’ the 
most scandalous description, but they give a 
wonderfully vivid picture of their author’s 
times. See Life and edition of his works by 
L. Lalanne (1896). 

BRAQUE, Georges (1882- ), French 

painter, bom at Argenteuil. He was one of 
the founders of classical Cubism, and worked 
with Picasso from 1908 to 1914. After World 
War 1 (in which he was wounded) he developed 
a personal non-geometric semi-abstract style. 
In 1924 and 1925 he designed scenes for two 
Diaghilev ballets — LesFdcheux and Zephyr et 
Fiore. His paintings are mainly of still life, 
the subject oeing transformed into a two- 
dimensional pattern, and they are amonja the 
outstanding decorative achievements of our 
time, with a pervasive influence on other 
painters which has not been approached by 
more violently controversial artists. He is a 
Grand Officier of the L6gion d’Honneur and 
he was awarded an honorary doctorate of 
Oxford University in 1956. See Jean 
Paulhan's Braque, le Patron (1946), and 
monographs by Andr6 Lejard (1949) and J. 
Richardson (1959). 

BRASfDAS, the great Spartan general who 
from 431 b.c. distinguished himself in the 
Peloponnesian war, and who in 422 at 
Amphipolis, with a handful of helots and 
mercenaries, had to encounter the flower of 
the Athenian army under Qeon. In the 
battle both generals were killed, but the 
Athenians were completely beaten. 

BRASSEY, (1) Thomas (1805-70), British 
engineer, bom, a fanner’s son, at Buerton 
near Chester, was articled to a land surveyor, 
in 1 834 obtained, through George Stephenson, 
contracts for a viaduct and in 1836 settled 
in London as a railway contractor. His 
operations soon extended to ail parts of the 
world ; for his contract of the Great Northern 
Railway (1847-51) he employed between 5000 
and 6000 men. He died at Hastings. See 
Heips’s Life and Labours of Brassey (1872), 

(2) HKmias, 1st Eari (1836-1918), son of 
(I), was bom at Stafford, educated at Rugby 
and University College, Oxford, and called 
to the bar in 1866. As civil lord of the 
admiralty (1880-84), and secretary (1884- 
1885). he made his inftuence felt in naval 
questions and in 1895-1900 was governor of 
Victoria. Jn The * Sutdream ’, R.Y.S. (1917), 
and other works, he tells of tlw 300,000 miles 
he sailed in forty years in the yacht which he 
gave as a hospital-ship during World War L 
He founded and edited (1886-90) The Naval 
Annual, and published works on poBtical 
and naval questions. 

BRATBY, John (1928- ), Efidirii artist, bom 
at Wimbledon. He studied at the KoysA 
College of Art and is one of the teadmg 
representatives of the English Realist School. 
With Jack Smith he represented Great Britain 
at the Venice Biennale tn 1956. VLi% Baby in 
Pram is in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
In 1960 he published a be5t-s«»Bng novel 
Breakdown with illustrations by himsHf. 
BRATHWAITE, Rldiird (I $88-^1673), 
mrnor poet, satirist, aaid wasjbofn 

near Kendal. He wrote The CoMen Bseee 
(161 D* the J^Ps fFflhwe 0614), a of 
pasKMrals, ami A Strappado far the iHm 
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(}6!5), a collection of satires, imitating 
George Wither. Barnabee's JournaU (1638) 
is his best known work. See Life by M. W. 
Black (1928). . ^ 

BRATIANU, bra-ti-ah'noo, Rumanian family 
of statesmen: 

(1) Demeter (1818-92), brother of (2). 

(2) Ion (1821-91), brother of (1). 

(3) Ion (1866-1927), son of (2), who as 
premier brought Rumania into World War I 
against the Central Powers. 

(4) VtotUa (1876-1930), brother of (3), 
was premier (1927-28). 

BRAUER, Adrian. See Brouwer. 

BRAUN, brown. (1) Era (1910-45), secrcta^ to 
Hoffmann. Adolf Hitler’s staff photographer, 
became Hitler’s mistress and is said to have 
married him before they committed suicide 
together in the air-raid shelter of the Chancel- 
lery during the fall of Berlin in 1945. Sec H. 
Hoffmann, Hitler was my Friend (1957), and 
H. Trevor Roper, Last Days of Hitler (1955). 

(2) Ferdinand (1850- 191 8), German physi- 
cist, bom at Fulda, shared a Nobel prize in 
1909 with Marconi (q.v.) for his work on 
wireless telegraphy and cathode rays, 

(3) lJU, nie von Kretsdiiiiann (1865-1916), 
German socialist authoress and feminist, bom 
at Halberstadt, married the socialist writer 
and politician Heinridi Braun (1854-1927). 
Her best known book is Im Sekatten der 
Titanen (1908). Sec her autobiographical 
Memoiren einer Soz tails tin (1909-11), and 
study by J. Vogcistcin (1923). 

(4) Wember von <1912- ), German-bom 
American rocket pioneer, bora in Wirsitz, 
studied engineering at Berlin and Zurich and, 
inOituaied by space-travel, for him an 
attraction that oucweii^hed political niceties, 
he foimded in 1930 with a group of fellow 
enthusiasts a society for space-travel which 
maintained a rocket-launching site near 
Berlin by charging an admission fee to 
spectators. Since rockets were outside the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty, the German 
army authorities became interested and by 
1936, with Hitler’s backing, von Braun was 
director of a properly organized rocket 
research station at PeeitemOnde, where he 
perfected and launched the famous V-2 
rockets against Britain in September 1944. 
At the end of the war, von Braun hid from 
Himmler’s henchmen in Bavaria and sur- 
rendered to the Americans. He became a 
naturalized American and a director of the 
U.S. Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency at 


Hermtston (1896); adapted for the stage by 
R. J. B. Sellar (1958), 

bray, Tbomaa (1656-1730), EngHsh divine 
and philanthropist, bom at Maitoti, in 
Shropshire, and died incumbent of St 
Botolph Without, Aldgate, having published 
Catechetical Lectures, See., ana been the 
means of establishing eighty parochial 
libraries in England, and thiitwnine in 
America— his home from 1699 to 1706. Out 
of bis library scheme grew the S.P.C.K.; 
and he may also be regarded as the founder 
of the S.P.G. : ^ 

BRAYLEY,EdiwdiWedlake, SeeBRmON<l). 
BRAZIL, Angela, braz'Sl English 
waiter of school stories, born at Preston, was 
a governess for some years before begilaning 
to write tales notable for their healthy realism 
at a time when schoolgirl stories tended to be 
the feminine counterpart of Erie, or Little by 
Little. The Fortunes of Fhtiippa (1906), The 
School by the Sea (1914) and many others are 
stil) favourites today. 

BRAZZA, Pierre Savorgnan de, bmt^xa (1852- 
1905), distinguished French explorer, bom of 
Italian descent at Rio de ianeiro. He entmd 
the French navy In 1870, served on the 
Gabun, and in 1876-78 explored the Ogowe. 
In 1878 the French government gave him 
1(X),000 francs for exploring the country north 
of the Congo, where he secured vast grants 
of land for France, and founded several 
stations— that of Brazzaville on the north 
shore of Stanley Pool In 1883 he returned, 
largely subsidize by the French government; 
and by 1886 he had estabiished twentv-six 
stations. He continued to exedore till 1897. 
being in 1890-91 governor of French Congo. 
See works by Neuvilie (188^ and Key (1888). 
BREA0ALBANE, SeeCAMFgatL. 
BREAKSPEAR, Nicolai. See AmaaN. 
BR£AL. iVUdwt, brayvM (1832-1915), Fmadi 
comparative phi)oloi^ and nythoio^, 
bom in Rhenish Bavaria, itt 1859 settled in 
Paris, and eventually in 1866 became profes- 
sor of Comparatiye Grammar at the ColN^ 
de France. He founded the sckace of 
semantics with his Essai de 
(1897), an exposition of prindi^ for the 
study of the meaning of words. 

BRECHT, BsrilNiB IbligMI IWIMil hrcKlU 
(!898-1956>, Oerman phiywtight and poet, 
perhaps Germany's ptaSmn dnisiiillst, bora 
at Augsburg, studied science «tid phmophy 
at Munich and.Berlifi unlveriiljmaiMt wonm 
KMst drama prize in 1922 Ibr Ms tr«f.|wo 
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the tnulitionaj make*Mleve of the theatre. 
Thus, to prevent the audience firom identifying 
themselves with a principal actor, the camp- 
foilowing Mutter Courage (1938) is delibera- 
te^ made to muff her lines and PuntiUa 
(1940) is given an increasingly ugly make-up. 
With Hitier^s rise to power in 1933, Brednt 
sought asylum in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland, journeyed across Russia and Persia, 
and in 1941 settled in Hollywood, U.S,A. 
His abiding hatred of Nazi Oermany found 
expression m a series of short, episodic plays 
and poems collected under the title of turcht 
vmd Eknd des dritten MtUhn <1945). He 
denied membership of tlte Communist party 
before a Senate sub-oommittee on un- 
American activities in 1946 and in 1948 
accepted the East Qenntn government’s offer 
of a theatre in East Berlin. The Berliner 
Ensemble was founded, producing under his 
direction his later plays such as ver Kauka- 
steche Mreidekrets ano Der gnie Mann van 
Sezuan, as well as touring in Western Europe, 
visiting London shortly after his death with 
Hekne his widow, as the company’s 

leading actranu Brecht, although apparently 
antipathetic towards the East German anti- 
communist upnaing in 1953 and a recipient 
of the Sutin Feaoe piiae (1954), proved as 
artist and thintor to be an mbamssment to 
the East Oersnaa authorities. His opera 
UdcuHus (1932<-5}}, In which the Roman 
general has to account for his deeds before a 
fribunal-of«tiio>shadowa, was withdrawn by 
order after the ffrit > CaliUto underlined 

the moral that however much the intellect 
may he oppressed, truth win out. Brecht’s 
moral pesaimisiii was out of tune with Marxist 
materialtstic optimism. But it is by his great 
tyricai and dramatic powers* stemming from 
sudh diverse induences as Luther’s biblical 
fanguage, EttiahetliaA drama, the works of 
Rimbaud, VlSon, and Ktpling, as well as the 
Japanese N4 theatre, his incredible range 
of poetic language from the bawdy to the 
sublime, Bom pure tenderness to austere 
harshnm at tti hb tevoral vofumes of ballads, 
poems, and idays, and not by his early 
political pjehes, that fie will be remembeied. 
$ee his Vmuche^ and studies by O. Serreau 
(Farit 19S% R. Wmtaen (Paris 1955), X. 
Willett mm and M. Bmlin (I959>. 

(t) delia (176(^1806), 
American ihiMiiiaiL horn near Staunton. 
Va., became a member of congtess in 179Z 
and as atiomeHieii^ of Kmtiicky (1795-’ 
1797) Wit tegdy lespontlbie for the state’s 
refoitned |nmA code. He was a staunch 
supponm of Jsffbrso^ who made lum attor- 

of 

^ goatee, was htm near Leafoaton, 
Bentuci^, biMhied law untd 1947, 

wbm he imt of a volunteer 

regimeiyt mr the bimkaii war. He sat In 
<^ngi«m hi l«56 sms ^led 

vke-pw Matta ^ , , wnh as nftaKhmt. 

^Sssis&sxsxi^t 

r«J?4 Bamiosr Born Mar4 to Depwiiber 
1961, ha thcQ was amwMed a Gonfbderata 
nisjor-ieneraf in fm, held importam 
cw o MUhi, was secraiavy of war in Jeff 


Davis's cabinet, and escaped to Europe, 
whence he returned in 1868. He di^ at 
Lexington. 

BREE, Matthias IgaatiiH van, bray (1773- 
1839), Flemish painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, was bom at Antwerp, studt^ there and 
ax Paris and painted the empress Josephine. 
Among his best works is the Death of 
Mubens in Antwerp museum. He taught 
the most eminent later Flemish painters, 
Wappers and De Keyser. His brother, 
Philipp Jacob (1786-1871), was also an 
historical painter. 

BREHM, Atfred Edmimd, braym (1829-84), 
German naturally, bom at Renthendorf, 
travelled in Africa, Spain, Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, and Turkestan, and became keeper 
of the Hamburg Zoolomcal Garden in 1863. 
His maftnum opus is the lUustriertes Thierleben 
on which many other natural histories are 
largely based. 

BREITINGER, Johann Jakob, brit'ing-er* 
(1701-76), Swiss critic and literary tbeonst, 
bom in ZOrich. He was an adherent of the 
Anglo-German romantic movement and a 
friend of Bodmer, though of much narrower 
vision. 

BREITMANN, Haas. See Leiakd ( I ). 
BREMER, Fiedrika, bray*mer (1801-65), 
Swedish novelist, was horn near Abo in 
Finland, and was brought up near Stockholm. 
She varied her literary labour by long 
journeys in Italy, England, the United States, 
Greece, Palestine, which supplied the 
materials for her Homes of the New World 
(1853) and Ufe in the Old World (1862). 
Latterly she devoted herself to the education 
and emancipation of women, and this aim is 
very apparent in her later novels, ifertha and 
Father and Daughter (1859). Her reli|pous 
views she set forth in her Morning Watches 
(1842). Of the stories, perhaps the best is 
The Neighbours (1837). She is the Brst writer 
to paint a genuine picture of Swedish family 
life. See her life and Letters, edited by hea* 
sister (tnins. 1868). 

BREMOND^ Mcori, bray-md (1865-1933), 
French critic and theologian, bom to Aix*en- 
Provmce. For twenty-two yeaii a Jesuit 
(1882-1904), Brtmond came under the 
inOuence of Newman, Tyrrel and the* mod- 
ernist* thinkers in the Catholic Chinch, 
gn^uaiiy moving away from an orthodox 
reItgioQs position. His most egcteiuuve weak: 
is the Literary History of Relh^ous FeoBng in 
France^ the Bnal volumea of whkh were 
published after his death, and amongst Ids 
other books aie SkKiafe {daoed on the 

Index by the church, and numeroiig Bteiary 
studies* 

BRENDAN, $1 (484-577), an Uidb eecksiastic 
who, after seven years’ fruittoss voyagutg in 
search of *the mysterious huid Bur from 
mmm ken \ once more set, saQ with ahtiy 
and at reached * ikRuatadise 
wavQs drtbe sea 

Bie msamMy of Oonfen. the. 

NadIgiMhn of St Btambn (etL Watest 1928) 

«Mt of tte Ca^ V«te Iliad, ^ 
MnnMW. to. -Adi'a. (1) Mdo. Sw 
Akkm. 
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(2) Oemens (1778-1842), German poet, 
uncle of (3) and (5) and brother of (1), was 
bom at Enrenbreitstein. Save for the six 
years (1818->24) he passed with the ‘ Nun of 
Ddlmen *, recording her revelations, he led a 
restless, unsettled life, and showed plain 
signs of derangement some years before his 
death at Aschaffenburg. In his earliest poems 
the peculiarities of the Romantic school of 
his time are carried to excess. His dramatic 
productions, the best of which is Die GrUn^ 
dung Frags, are characterized by great 
dramatic power, amusing though rather far- 
fetched wit, and a wonderful flow of humour. 
Brentano was most successful in his smaller 
novels, particularly in the Geschichle vom 
braven Kaspar, &c. His later work showed 
strong Catholic tendencies. See Life by W. 
Si^eliberg (1922), and study by G. Muller 
(1922). 

(3) Franz (1838-1917), German philosopher 
and psychologist, brother of (5) and nephew 
of (2), born at Marienberg. became a Catholic 
priest in 1864 and professor of Philosophy at 
Wiirzburg in 1872. Opposed to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, he abandoned the 
priesthood in 1873 and was made to resign 
the professorship when he married in 1880. 
From 1880 to 1885 he was Privatdozent at 
Vienna. He spent his later years in Florence 
and Zitrich. In his Psychology from an 
Empiricist Standpoint (1874). a misleading 
title because he was a rationalist, opposed to 
the German Romanticists and nco-Kantian 
philosophers, he went beyond Aristotelian 
and scholastic philosophy, arguing that 
psychology was the study of the mental acts 
of conception, judgment, and will. Each 
mental act had an ‘ intentional object \ i.e. 
the concept, the judgment or the attitudes 
of love and hate respectively. Elaborate 
psychological classifications in a further 
work (191 1) developed the doctrine in detail. 
He was the precursor of* Gestalt Psychology ' 
of the Wdrzburg, Graz, and Prague schools, 
and Husserl, Mcinong, von Ehrenfels, 
Masaryk, and Rudolf Steiner numbered 
among his students. See Life by O. Kraus 
(1919). 

(4) HeiDridi (1904- ), West German 
statesman, bom at Offenbach, became a 
successful lawyer. One of the founders of 
the Christian Democratic Party, he went into 
politics in Hesse in 1945 and was elected in 
1949 to the Federal Diet at Bonn and played 
a profflioent part in drafting the Constituf ion. 
He became foreign minister in 1955. 
ahttimg West Germany closely with the 
pobeies of the Atlantic Alliance. 

(5) LaJo (184^1931), German political 
economist, nephew of (2) and brother of (3), 
bom at Asciuffenburg in Bavaria, in 1868 
went to Jfegland to study the condition of 
the working-classes, and especially trades 
associations and unions. The outcome of this 

l$72h He became professor of his subject 
In fifve umvmities and wrote on wages 08TO. 
labour m relation to land, c^^lsory 
inwance tor workmen, and an Economic 
Hfsiwy o/ ^gtand ( 1 929). He was a wiided 
the Nobel Peace prize in 1927. 


BRENTFORD. See Joynson-Hicks. 

BRENZ, Johann (1499-1570), German 
Lutheran reformer, bora in Swabia, died at 
Stuttgart. He was co-author of the WOrttem* 
berg Confession of Faith, and his (Catechism 
(1551) stands next to Luther*s in Protestant 
Germany. See Life by Hartmann (1862). 
BRETON, bri-td, (1) Andi^ (1896- ), 

French poet, essayist and critic, bora at 
Tinchebrav, Normandy. In 1919 he loined 
the Dadaist group, and collaborated with 
Philippe SoupauU to write Les Chomps 
magnitiques, which was described as *an 
experiment in automatic writing *« In 1924 
he published his Surrealist manifesto and 
Le Poisson soluble, and became editor of La 
Revolution surrealiste, and in 1930 he jdined 
the (Communists. He spent the war years in 
the U.S.A. His writings include Point du 
jour (1934), V Amour fou (1937), Qu^est^ce 
que le surrealisme? (1936), La Lampe dans 
Vhorhge (1948), and La CU dts champs 
(1954). 

(2) Jules Adolphe (1827<-1906). French 
painter, bom at Courri^res. near Arras, 
studied in Ghent and Paris, became a 
follower of Millet, but with added sentimen- 
tality and sophistication in his portrayal of 
peasant life. His Harvest pictures in the 
Louvre are representative of his work. See 
his Life of an Artist (trans. 1892) and La 
Pelnsure ( 1 904). 

(3> NidiofaM, bret'in (c. 1545-e. 1626). 
English poet, writer of lyrical, pastoral, 
satirical, religious, romantic, and humorous 
verse and prose, was the son of a Ixmdon 
merchant and stepson of George Gascoigne 
(q.v.). Walton drew from his if-'its Trench- 
mour (1597) for the C&mpfeat Angler, lioc 
studies by Monroe (1929) and Blunden in 
yorhe 7'ablets ( 1931 ). 

BRETON D£ LOS HERREROS, Dorn 
Manuel, bre*t6n' may hs er-ray>ds (I796-' 
1873), Spanish dramatist, author of some 
360 plays, mostly social comedies in w^cb 
caricat uro rather than character is portrayed. 
BRETONNEAU, Pierre, bre-ton-^ (1779- 
1862). French physkian, bora at Touts, was 
the flrsi to name diphtheria and described 
typhoid fever. 

BRETSiCHNEIDER, Kart GotOM, bret'sknt- 
der (1776-1848), German theoiogiafi, was 
mm at Gersdorf in Saxony, mured in 
theology at Wittenb^ (1804-06) and 
eventually became superittfendent at Gotha, 
where be died. In his treatise on the gospel of 
St John (1820) he examines the arguntoats 
a^tnst St John's authorship. His maao/ of 
the Religion and History of the Chrfstltm 
church (trans. 1857) reveab bis dogmatic 
position. He allows Ml and reasoned 
criticism of the Christian dopnas whilst aitll 
recognizing the iosiufied nature of the Bible, 
Autobiography (Ootba tftilV, 

BREUER, Josef, hmyVr (1842- 1925). Austrian 
ncufologisi. $oe Faaito (3). 

BREUGHEL, or Bmegbalf (1) Jan 

yminger sois of d), called 
V^f ’ Breui^), painted flowers, 

landscapes and leliMtts BtojeM giieially 
on a man scale. His son^ Jaia <1601-78). 
hwn Ctoaelv. 

<2) Pieter (c* the most onglnaiof 
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all i6th*century Flemish painters, father of (1) 
and (3), was probably born in the village of 
Breughel, near Breda, and died in Brussels. 
In 15S1 he travelled through France and 
Italy, but was curiously unaffected by the 
Italian mannerism. His * genre * pictures of 
peasant life reach their finest expression in 
his last works. The Blind Leading the Blind 
(Naples 1 568), the Peasant Wedding^ and the 
Peasant Dance (Vienna c. 1568). in whidh 
his affectionate gusto, his bucolic relish in 
peasant life is portrayed with unswerving 
truthfulness and feeling for the mood of the 
day. Most of his capital works arc in Vienna, 
but his Adoration of the Kings (1564) and 
Death of the Virgin arc in the National 
Gallery, London. See monographs by 
Barker (1928), Tolnai (1935). GlOck (1958) 
and Delcvoy (1959). 

(3) Pieter (c. 1564-1637), son of (2), called 
' Hell ’ Breughel because be painted diableries, 
scenes with devils, hags or robbers. 

BREUIL. Henri, 6r<ry, (1877- ), French 

archaeologist. As a young abbe he dis> 
covered some cave-paintings at Les Eyzies in 
the Dordogne, and succeeded in proving their 
authenticity to the experts, who had hitherto 
refused to accept as genuine either the famous 
Aliamira paintmgs discovered in 1875, or the 
newly-found set at La Mouthc. This marked 
the beginning of (he study of palaeolithic art; 
and the findings of a lifetime of research in 
the subject, not only in Europe, but also in 
Africa, are embodied in his Pour Hundred 
Centuries of Cave Art* 

BREWER, (1) Etiefieaer Cobham (lStO-97), 
born in London, took a firsKlass in the law 
tripos from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1835, 
and the year before received orders. He then 
became a London schoolmaiSter. Of thiny 
compilations ^ him the best known is his 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (1870), still a 
standard work of reference. 

(2) John Sberreu ( 1 809-79), English scholar, 
bom at Norwich, was appointed professor of 
English in King's College, London, in 1841. 
For nearly twenty years he laboured in the 
Record office* editing the Monumenta Francis- 
cana ( 1 85^, works ot Roger Bacon (1859) and 
Giraldas Cambrensis (1861), vols. i-iv of the 
Calendar of Papers of the Reign of Henry VIH 
(1862-72), Ac, See Memoir prefixed to his 
Fnglish Studies (1880). 

BREWSTER* Sir David (1781-1868), Scottish 
physicist, was bom at Jedburgh and educated 
for the Church ; but a constitutional nervous- 
ness distncliiung him for a clerical life, he 
became editor in 1802 of the Edinburgh 
MagazUtet and in 1808 of the Edinburgh 
BneyehpaefUa* Previoits to this he had 
entered deeptr on the study of optics. The 
kaleidoscope was imented by him In 1816, 
and years after he improved Wheatstone's 
stereoscope by Inuoducing refracting lenses. 
In 1819 the Edt^urgk Phihsophicai Jota^nal 
took the place of the Magazine; and in 1831 
Brewster was one of the chief originators of 
BrhiiA Aasocktioti. In 1815 he was 
«« F.RtSL and Copky medattist; in 
1818 the Rumfofd gold and silver meda^ 
were awarded hhn $ot his discoveries on the 
polari^iaoii of light; In 1832 he waskniidij^ 
m 1838 he was appointed principal of St 


Salvator and St Leonard's, St Andrews. He 
was principal of Edinburgh University from 
1859. See Home Life of Brewster^ by his 
daughter. M. M, Gordon (1869). 

BREZINA, Otakar, b^r-zhe* zi-na^ properly 
Vgelav Jebavy, ye'ba-vee (1868-1929), Cfzech 
poet, born at Pocatky, leading exponent of 
symbolism in Czech poetry in nis collections 
Polar Winds (1897), Temple Builders (1899), 
The Hands (1901), Ac. See studies by P. 
Selvcr (1921) and A, Vesely (Brno 1928). 
BRIALMONI', Henri Alexis, bree-aLmd 
(1821-1903), a Belgian general, engineer, and 
authority on fortification. Ac., was bom at 
Venloo. He designed the fortifications of 
Antwerp, Li^ge, Namur, Bucharest, Ac. 
BRIAN (926-1014), a famous king of Ireland, 
the Brian Borotmhc or Boru (' Brian of 
the tribute') of the annalists, in 976 sue* 
ceeded his murdered cider brother as chief 
of the Dal Cais; and. after much fighting, « 
made himself king of Cashel two years later. 
Having established his rule over all Munster, 
he marched into Leinster, and was acknow- 
ledged as king by its chiefs in 984. With the 
help of Maelsechiainn Mac DomhnatU, chief 
king of Ireland, he crushed an outbreak of 
the Leinster men in 1000; then, aided by the 
Danes of Dublin, be overpowered his late 
ally. He subdued the Connaughtmen, and 
the men of the north; and after marching 
from Meath to Armagh, made a circuit of 
Ireland, taking hostages everywhere. He 
thus became Ardrigh na Erenn, chief king of 
Ireland. The aged hero was killed after 
defeating the Danes of Dublin at Oontarf, 
April 23. 1014. 

BRIANCHON, Charles Julioi, bree-S-shd 
(1785 1864), French mathematician, bom at 
S6vre$. published on curves of the second 
order, on the theory of transversals and a 
theorem in conic sections bears his name. 
BRIAND, Aristide, bree-d (1862-1932), French 
socialist, bom at Nantes, framer of the law 
for the separation of church and state (1905), 
was eleven times French premier, and foreign 
minister 1925-32. He shared the 1926 Nobel 
prize for peace with Gustav Stteseman and 
advocated a United States of Europe. See 
Lives by Danielou (1935) and Hesse (1939). 
BRIDE, St. See BarpcET. 

BRIDGE, Frank (1879-1941), BngUsh com* 
poser and conductor, was bom at Brighton 
and studied under Stanford (q.v.) as Biitteti 
(q.v.) was later to study under him. He 
played the viola in kading quartets and 
conducted the New Symphony Orchestra, 
from its inception, at Covent Garden and 
often at the * Proms \ He is best known for 
his string quartets, but his fullorchestral works 
in the same eclectic style were less successful, 
except perhaps his ' Sea ' suite. Bridge's 
style became gradually more modem. Bee 
H. Howells, Music ana Letters XXI! (1941). 
BRIDGES, R<Am Scymow (I844-^193(>), 
English poet, bom at Walmer, studied at 
Eton ana Corpus Christi, Oxford, qualified 
In medicine at St Bartholomew's and prac- 
tised in that and other London hostubus tiU 
letked in 1882. Meantime be had pub- 
lished three w^utnes of graceful Wrics (1873, 
1879, 1880), some of them with a 0mm 
hardly equalled since Ellzabtitbte days^ 
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Settiing at Yattcndon, Berks, he wrote several (2) Umra Dwey <18^-«9). wm bom in 
plays, including Nero (1885), Achilles in Hanover. New Hampshire. At the age of 
Scyros (1890) and The Feast of Bacchus two a violent fever utterly destroyed sight, 
(1889), the narrative poem Eros and Psyche hearing, smell, and in some decree taste. 
(1885) and other works, and he collaborated Dr Samuel Howe (q.v.) ^ucatcd her at 
in HheYattendon Hymnal {l%95 -99), n pioneer the Perkins Institution, and she became a 
in the trend away from contemporary senti- skilful teacher of blind deaf-mutes* Lives 
mentalism in church music. He showed rare by the Misses Howe 0903) and Elliott and 
sympathy and insight as a critic in his essay Hall (1904), and Charles Dickens, Amgtican 
on Keats; and by his examination of Milton’s Nofes (1842). v . . 

prosody and other studies on verse forms he (3) Percy Wiliians (1882- ), Amencan 

shed much li^t on the mysteries and physicist, bom in Cambridge, Mass., educated 
fascinations of the subtlest metrical rhythms at Harvard, where he bec^e prpfei^ of 
and barmen ics. He was also a keen advocate Physics and Mathematics. He obtained ahder 
of spelling reform. From 1907 he lived in high pressure a new form of phosphorus, 
cloistered seclusion at Boar’s Hill, Oxford, proved experimentally that viscosity increases 
publishing comparatively little until, in 1929, with high pressure, and was awarded the 

on his eighty-nfth birthday, he issued The Nobel prize in 1946 for his work on high- 
Testament of Beauty^ his masterpiece, a pressure ph 3 ^ics and thermot^namics. 
magnificent poem enshrining the gathered BRIDIE, James, pseud, of Oslwnie Henry 
wisdom of his long career. A lifelong friend Maror (1888-1951), Scottish dramatist, bom 
since his Oxford days was Gerard Manley in Glasgow. He quali&ed as a doctor at 
Hopkins (q.v.), whose poetry, then neglected, Glasgow University and became a successful 
he edited and did much to promote. See general practitioner and ocmsultafit. Always 
studies by O. Elton (1932) and £. Thompson mtcrested in the tbeatte, he seised his chance 
(1944). when the Scottish National layers produced 

BRIDGET, or Bride, St (453-523), Patron his Sae/qrA/ in 1928 undm' the pseudo- 
saint of Leinster, entered a convent at Meath nym of Mary Hendersoii. AAer that, he 
in her fourteenth year, and founded four wrote a stream of plays, among them The 
monasteries, the chief at Kildare, where she Anatomist (1931), A Skepiim dergymim 
was buried. Her legendary history is a mass (1933), Mr Belfry (1943), I>r Angtlns (1947) 
of astonishing miracles, some of which were — always amusing, extravagant, thought- 
apparently transferred to St Bridget from the provoking, and emertamtng, themgh uneven 
Oltic goddess Ceridwen. She was regarded in quality. His wit has hem described as 
as one of the three great saints of Ireland, the Shavian— but he was not so good a crafbuiuio^ 
others being St Patrick and St Columba. and though he had more heart. He served in 
was held in great reverence in Scotland. Sec both world wars in the R.A.M.C. and aDet 
Life by Gurtayne (1955). the second he became head of the Scott^ 

BRIDGET, or Brigitta, St (c. 1302 73), Committo^of CE.M.A. and aleadhtg 
Swedish visionary, born of noble family part in the Ibtindatfon of the Glasfow 
at Finstad in 1302 or 1303, married a judge. Citizens’ Theatre. See Jamee BehUe ond Nis 
by whom she had eight children, was lor Theatre by Winifred BanidjUbar (1955)4 


some years mistress of the Swedish royal BRIDPORT, Lord, See Hoot> (I), 
household; and after pilgrimages to Com- BRIEUX, Eugte, bree^ee* (1858-1932), 
postella and elsewhere, and the death of her French dramatist and Acadenuicki^ was benn 


postella and elsewhere, and the death of her 
husband, founded the monastery of Wad- 
stena, in East Gothland, the cradle of a new 
order (of St Bridget or of St Salvator), which 
floufisbed in Sweden until the Reformation. 
It bad seventy-four establishments scattered 
throu^out Europe, and has still a few 
r^resentatfves in Spain, Bavaria, and Bel- 
gium. In 1349 St Bridget went to Rome, 
whem she founded a Swedish hospice, and 
havmg made a pilgrimage to Palestine, 6kd 
at Rome on her return, July 23, 1373, She 
was canonized in 1391. Her daughter, St 
(1335-81), was canonized 
in 1489. The Revelathnes Stae. Briglttue, 
wntten 1^ her confessors, has passed wougb 
Sec Life by Jorgensen (trans. 

mOlGEWAXER. See£GeaK>N. 


/^ad- in Paris of poor parents and csqpcriiirtcad many 
new of the social evils which hts poweriy, didactk 
^'cb plays, leavened by wiL expose. His works 
ion. include The Evtudon (I89(Q, MaietMfy (I9CB), 
»red Rc. 

few BRIGGS, Ilcary (l5bt-}d5tL Bt#sh 
Bd- jnetwian^ was bom at WaHi^^ood* near 
me, Halifax, and in 1588 became a Mkow of 
^ St John’s College, Cbntbridis* tg 1592 he 
was impoinicd reader of the Physfe Lecttif«t 
She 10 1596 first leader in XktomeMtM Cheabmn 
St How. London, and in 1619 iavKa 
zed professor of Asirmuntiy in OaRwd* Briggi 
fae, made an important contiibotion the iboory 
ugh of logarithms, imroduGint Omi dadmal base 
ms. ij^ead of the Napieriaii^ i4io 
^fnjetbod of kmg dfylsinii In ana 


a time was a ba^-npte was a SuqMNU^ m sHhosoftal In Norwich 
studied but eventually bacatna of tha * Nor- 

sL!5£.gai— •jf.ag*- ■" “• 

NiAm 0«M), Progrta through the Caj«M> FlmS 

™ b) Jate (Ult.«9. BrlAS ItwUwl •»«*► 

uo in Fans in i900, nnm orator, aon of a Quakar cotton- 
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comic opera, and Albert Smith of a romance. 
See also works by Bauplein (1871), Toiseleur 
(1883), and Stokes (1924). 

BR10N» Friederike Elisabeth, bree'on (1752- 
1813), the pastor’s daughter at Sesenheim, 
near Strasbourg, who in 1770-71 was loved 
by, and still more loved, Goethe. She never 
married. See works by Dttntzer (Stuttgart 
1893) and Bode (1920). 

BRISBANE, General Sir Thomas Makdougall 
(1773-1860), soldier and astronomer, was 
bom at Brisbane House, Largs, Ayrshire; at 
sixteen entered the army, and served with 
distinction in Flanders, the West Indies, 
Spain, and North America; from 1821 to 
1825 was governor of New South Wales; 
in 1836 was made a baronet, in 1837 a C.C.B. 
He catalogued in Australia 7385 stars, and 
received the Copley medal from the Royal 
Society. Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, 
was named after him. 

BRISCOE, Henry Vincent Aird (1888- ), 

English physical chemist, bom at Hackney, 
London, investigated the chemisti^ of the 
elements boron, rhenium, and selenium. 
BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, Jacques Pierre, 
brees^sd de vai^veel (1754-93), French 
revolutionary politician, born near Chartres, 
after completing his studies at Paris aban- 
doned the legal profession for that of author- 
ship. His Tkiorie des his criminellts (1780) 
was followed by his Biblioth^que des his 
crimineUes (1782-86), which established his 
reputation as a jurist. He was imprisoned 
for four months in the Bastille on the false 
charge of having written a brochure against 
the queen; to escape from a new terra there 
he retired in 1787 to London, and next year 
visited North America as representative of 
the Sochti des Amis des Notes, In 1789 he 
was elected representative for Pans in the 
National Assembly, where he exercised a 
predominant influence over all the early 
movements of the Revolution. He also 


United States, married George Catlin, profes- 
sor of Politics at Cornell, and wrote the 
sequels, Testament of friendship (1940) and 
Testament of Experience (1957), 

BRITTEN, (Edward) Benjamin (1913- ). 
English composer, bom in Lowestoft. 
Britten studied the piano under Harold 
Samuel and composition under Frank Bridge 
before winning a scholarship to the Royal 
College of Music, where he worked under 
John Ireland; he was already a prolific 
composer, and certain of his student works 
have survived to stand beside more mature 
compositions; notable among these is the 
set of choral variations, A Boy was . Born, 
During the 1930s Britten simplied a . great 
deal of incidental music for plays and 
documentary films, collaborating at times 
with W. H. Auden, whose poetry provided 
texts for the song-cycles Our Hunting Fathers 
and On This Island. From 1939-42 Britten 
worked in America, producing his large-scale 
instrumental works, the Violin Concerto and 
the Sinfoma da Requiem* After his return to 
Britain, his works were almost exclusively 
vocal and choral, apart from the Second 
String Quartet and the Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme of Purcell {The Young Person's 
Guide to the Orchestra). As well as the choral 

* Spring ’ Symphony and many vocal and 
choral works, after 1945, when his first opera 
Peter Gnmes won an immediate success. 
Britten wrote two further operas on a targe 
scale, Billy Budd and Ghtiamt. the latter for 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth IJ, and 
five, mciuding The Turn of the Screw, on a 
smaller scale nc calls * chamber operas *, with 
a basic orchestra of twelve players. Amongst 
his gifts is the skill to write with a simplicity 
that attracts amateur performers whilst losing 
nothing of its artistic and dramatic effective- 
ness; this quality is especially marked in the 

* children’s operas The Litih Sweep, incor- 
porated m his * cmertainment for otildren ’ 


established Le Patrhte Francois^ which 
became the organ of the earliest Republicans. 
As the Revolution proceeded, Brissot was 
recognized as the head of the Girondists or 
Brissotins. He contributed powerfully to 
the fall of the monarchy, strongly enjoining 
war against Austria and England, and the 
diffusion of republican principles. In the 
Convention bis moderation made him sus- 
pected, and, with twenty other Girondists, he 
was guillotined* See bis Memoirs (1830), 
Ellery’s Rrtor de WarvUle (1916), and study 
^ Goez-Bemstein (1942). 

tiUTANNICUS, or in full, Claodius Tiberias 
Britaimlaif Caesar, the son of the Emperor 
Claudius and Messalma, was born a.o. 41 or 
42. Claudius’ fourth wife, Agrippina, caused 
her husband to adopt her son Nero, and treat 
Britannicus as an imbecile; and Nero, after 
to acKesuoiif bad his half-brother porsoned 
m 55. He is the subject of a tragedy by 
Racine. 

BSnXAlN, Ven (c. 1893- ), 

writer, wu bom at Neweaatie-tiwler-Lyine. 
After .stBdniw at Oxford she served as a 
nurse in, «eordina her experi. 

o/lW*JI933). Besides writing « number of 
novea,.^made several lecture tours in foe 


Let's Make an Opera* (1949). and Soyes 
Fhdde (1958), a musical rendering of a 
I4th-ccntur> miracle play. In addition to his 
enormous activity as a composer, Britten is an 
unusually aaomplished pianist, though he 
is rarely heard except as an accompanist, 
particularly of Peter Pears (q.v.), with whom 
and Eric Crozicr be founded in 1948 the 
annual Aldeburgh Festival, where several of 
his own works have bad thetr first ptrfof’ 
mances in company with rarely heard works 
of afi periods. Sec Benjamin J^iiten. by E. W, 
White (1954), and Besjamin jirttien: a 
commentary on his works^ edstad by D. 

BRI1TONJI) Joint (1771-1857), Enid*^ topo- 
grapher and antiquary, was bom at Kingston 
St Michael near Chippentuun. At sixteen be 
went to London, and wai in mm cc^amum, 
clerk, and compiler of a song-book and a 
diamaucfnisoelfaiiy. He wiui employed iiritti 
Edward Wedlake Bmvto (1775*1854) to 

iiasiicceij 

M 10 Bwafifs ufBiigldmdemdi Wain (15 
vohk 1803-14), 

it} TboBHB (16547*1714)^ ‘Oit musicai 
small-cpl i»aa% fisnuidad a ftodonabte 
mustoki club in Loodoo, patimtod by Hnh 
del, Fepusdb and othm, A attidmt of the 
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occult and a bibliophile, he helped to form 
the Harleian library and collected the 
Somers tracts. 

BRIZEUX, Jttlico Auguste Pelage, bree-zae 
(1803-58). French poet, born m Lonent. 
Much of his work, including a translation of 
Dante*s Divina Commedia, was influenced by 
Italian styles, but he wrote much poetry in 
which the folk-lore, and sometimes the 
dialect, of Brittany found a place. His 
Histaires Podtiques was crowned by the 
French Academy in 185S. 

BROAD, Charlie Dunbar (1887- ), English 

philosopher, bom in London, was professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge (1933-53). 
He excelled in analysis of ideas and theories, 
as in Scientific Thought (1923), Five Types of 
Ethical Theory <1930), and Examination of 
McTaggarFs PhUosophy (1933-38), &c. 
BROADWOOD, J<£b (1732-1812), founder, 
with the Swiss Btirkhardi Tschudi, of the 
great London pianoforte house, was bom at 
Cockbumspatn, Berwickshire and walked 
up to London to become a cabinet-maker 
there. His grandsem, Fowler Broad- 

wood {181 1-93), was likewise a great improver 
of the piano. 

BROCA, Pan! (1824-80), French surgeon and 
anthrojpolO£ist,bom at Sainte-Foy-le-Orandc, 
Gironae, nrst located the motor-speech 
centre in the brain and did research on pre- 
historic surgical operations. 

BROCCHL Giovami Baliista, hrok'kee (1772- 
1826), Italian mineralogist and traveller, bom 
at Bassano, wrote on the structure of the 
Apennine mountain range and disproved the 
view that Rome occupies ihe site of an 
extinct volcano. He died at Khartum while 
on a geological expedition to the Sudan. See 
Life by Sloppani (1874). 

BROCKHAUS, Frtedrldi AmoM, brok’hows 
{ founder of the jfirm of Brockhaus 
in Leipzig and publisher of the famous 
Konvermtions-Lexikon^ begun by Lbbet in 
1796 and completed in 181!. An improved 
edition was begun in 1812 edited by Brock- 
haus. The business was carried on by his 
descendants. The fim illustrated edition of 
the texikoH was published in 1892-97: Der 
Grosse Brockhawf was began in 1928. 

BROD, Max (1884- \ Austrian writer, 

bom in Prague, emigrated* a Zionist, to 
Patestine in 1939, wrote light popular fiction 
but developed into an author of deeply 
moralistic poems and novels, which include 
Tycho f¥gg gm Gott (1916), Ikis Buck 

der Liebe (1921), and a life of Kafka (1937, 
trans. 1947). 

BRODIE, (n Sgr BtsdambiCoBliif, IstBxrooet, 


and W. E. Henley’s play, Deacon Brodie 
(1880). 

(3) William (1815-81), Scottish sculptor, 
was bom at BanflT, began life as a plumber’s 
mate but took up sculpture in his leisure 
hours. A portrait bust of Lord Jeffrey 
brought him recognition and he was given 
the means to study at Rome (1853). His 
major works include the statues of Sir David 
Brewster, King’s Buildings, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Lord Cockbum in the Parliament 
House, Edinburgh, and a statue of Queen 
Victoria in Windkir Castle. 

BROGAN, Denis William (1900- ), British 
historian, bom at Rutherglen of Irish descent, 
educated at Glasgow, Oxford, and Harvard, 
became a fellow of Corpus Christi, Oxford, in 
1934, and professor of Political Science at 
Cambridge in 1939. He is known especially 
for his books on American history, but is 
also the author of The Development of Modern 
France (1940) and The English People (1943). 
BROGLIE, broTyayt a prominent French 
family of Piedmontese origin: 

(1) Adiille Charlca Uonce Victor (i785- 
1870), grandson of (6), and son of Prince 
Claude Victor (b. 1757, guillotined 1794), 
was distinguished as a Liberal politician and 
advocate of the abolition of slavery, foreign 
secretary and prime minister (1835-36) under 
Louis-PhiHppe. An Academician, he pub- 
lished Ecrits et discours (1863) and his 
Sou venirs (1866). 

(2) Francois Marie, Due de (1671-1745), 
marshal of France, took part in every cam- 
paign from 1689. 

(3) Jacaues Victor Albert (1821-1901), son 
of (1), early entered the held of literature, was 
eleetki an Academician in 1862, ambassador 
at London and twice pjjmior (1873, 1877). 
His works include VEglise et L'Empire 
Romain au IVt ri^c/e (18S6), two hostile works 
on Frederick the Great, Ac. 

(4) Lotthi Gkm Victor Maurice, Doc de 
(1875- ), grandson of (3), physicist, famed 
ibr his researches in X-ray spMra, became an 
Academician in 1934. 

(5) Lottis Victor (1892- ), younger 

brother of (4), also a physicist, won a Nobel 
prize in 1929 for his pioneer work on the 
undulatory theory of matter. 

(6) Victor Francois (1718-1804), son of (2), 
was the most capable French commander in 
the Seven Years* War. Entered Russian 
service affer the revolution. 

BROKE, Sir PMUp Bowca Vere, hrook (lT7f- 
1841), English rear-admiral, bom at Broke 
HaB, Ipswich, entered the service in 1792, was 
made captain in 1801, and appointed to the 


F R.S. (17a3-l«ssr8«^ was bom^ at frigate, 38 jwas. ^ 

Wimcrstew Kectoryt Wmthire. He studied fought the memorable duel with ^e Amman 
w St Oeori^^i Hoiiital, of which he became Chesapeake fryjalc, off Bo^on, June I, 1813, 
assi^nt-aui|^i^iUfl^o^^ He advocated which * brave Broke aheromi^u^ 
milder treatment ofdtaeasea of jolnis than by song. The Americans were confident of 
amjmtation. See Autahhgriphy^ in his 
Collected Wmks 13 yols, IBbS), and Life by 

diaoovmr o^phttlc 
kocame protbior of Chemistry 

. .(2) WWam fid. 1788L demmn of die 

tkm, waa 
Stevenson 


success, but provixi no match for Broke’s 
tfaorootfily aiKipyaed neo, .who, tAw 
ddiveraui two iwific w«0| 

aerott Uio bulwark,, aad ran up the Britbit 
coloats flfieen nisutus afto- tho conumoe* 
mmt of the. ac^o. A blw Wj**» 5 d ta 
boaniing wnou^ affec^ Brolwa 
and he rettred 

banmetcy. See LMs by Ihr Briihlca» (lt66). 
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BROME, Rldianl (d. e. 1652), dramatist, of 
whom little is known except that he had been 
in his earlier days servant to Ben Jonson, and 
that he wrote as many as twenty-four popular 
plays, the best being The Northern Lass and 
The Jovial Crew, 

BROMFIELD, Louis (1896-1956), American 
novelist, was bom at Mansfield, Ohio, the son 
of a farmer. iEducated at Cornell Agricul- 
tural College and Columbia University, he 
joined the French Army in 1914, was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre, and returned to journal- 
ism in America. His novels include The 
Green Bay Tree (1924), Early Autumn 
(Pulitzer prize, 1926). The Strange Case of 
Miss Annie Spragge (1928), The Bains Came 
(1937), Until the Day Break (1942), Colorado 
(1947), Mr Smith (1951). His short stories 
include Awake and Rehearse (1929), and his 
plays The House of Women ( 1 927). See study 
by M. Brown (1956). 

BRONGNIART, Alexandre, brihnyahr (1770- 
184:^, French naturalist and geologist, from 
1800 direaor of the porcelain manufactory 
at Sevres, was bom and died in Paris. He 
introduced the term Jurassic for the litn^ 
stones and clays of the Cotsw'olds. His 
son, Adolphe Thiodore (1801-76), was a 
botanist. 

BRONN, Heinrich Georg (1800-^62), German 
naturalist and palaeontologist, was bom at 
Zicgelhausen near Heidelberg, and did 
impo rtan t research on rock formations. 

BRONTl^, bron'tay, originally Bnmty or 
Prunty, the name of three sisters remarkable 
in English literals history, bom at Thornton, 
Yorkshire, the daughters of Patrick Pnmty 
(1777-1861) a clergyman of Irish descent and 
his Cornish wife, Maria (1783-1821). and 
sisters of Maria and Elizabeth, who both died 
in childhood and Branwell (1817-48), a 
brother who squandered his many-sided 
talents. The family removed to Haworth, 
now part of Keighley, in 1820 when their 
father became rector there. After the 
mother's death from cancer, his sister came to 
look after the children. Their childhood, 
spent in the sole companionship of one 
another on the wild Yorkshire moors, was 
haimy enough. BranwelFs twelve toy- 
soloiers iosmred them to construct two 
fantasy worlds of their own, Gondal and 
Angria^ which contained aU the exotic 

S laces and was peopled by all the great 
gures they had read about. Incidents in 
these were described by tbe children in verse 
and prose to rival collections of note-books. 
Such escapism ill-fitted them for their harsh 
schooling at Cowan Bridge, but Roe Head, 
gieif second school, proved more attractive, 
Branweirs debts caused them to loive home 
end find employment, but (bey always 
returned to toeir beloved Haworth. See 
tomt and studies by Madiay (1897), 
Gossc (1903), Shorter (1907), E. Dimnet 
(trails, 1927), Malbaih (1911), Chadwick 
LiW 4>. .SIi«lair.J19l4).' Su^ ( 1 ^ 


Sindair (1914), Sutdea i 

tMW m treated separately as foUows: 

(}) Anne, pseud. Actw Bell (1820-49). 


went as governess to tnghams at Blake Hall in 
1839 and to Robinsons at Thorpe Green 
(1841-45), a post she had to leave because of 
Branweirs importunate love for Mrs Robin- 
son. She shared in the joint publication, 
under pseudonyms, of the three sisters* Poems 
(1846), only two volumes of which were sold. 
Her two novels Agnes Grey (1845) and The 
Tenant of WUdfell Hall (1848) although un- 
successful at time, show a decided talent, 
if less vivid than that of her sisters. Set Lives 
by A. Harrison and D. Stanford (1959) and 
W. 06rin (1959). ^ I 

(2) Charlotte, pseud. Correr Bell (IS 16-55), 
returned in 1835 to her old school, Rbe Head, 
as teacher, but dreamt of Angela fohxd her 
to give up this post and two others^ both as 
governess. Back at Haworth, the three 
sisters planned to start a school of their own 
and, to auamest their qualifications, Char- 
lotte and Emily (3) attended the H^er 
Pensionat in Brussels, (1842). Their plans 
foundered, however, and Charlotte relumed to 
Brussels as Engllrii teacher (1843-44) and 
formed a hopeless and unreciprocated attach- 
ment to the married M. Hegcr, whom she 
later scornfully satirized in yiUette (1852). 
Her chance discovery of Emily's remarkable 
poems in 1845 led to the abortive joint 
publication, under pseudonyms, of the three 
sisters' Poems (1846) of which only two 
copies sold. This turned them all to novel- 
writing. The Profeseort which did not 
achieve publication until Cbariotte*a death, 
dwells on the theme of moral madness, po«- 
sfbly inspired bv Branweirs degenoration. 
It was rejected by her pubUsher but with 
sufiicient cncountgimient for her to comnkle 
her masterpiece^ Jane Eyre (1847). This in 
essence, through the master-pupil love 
relationship between Rodteilier and lane, 
constituted a ntagnificenf plea fdr feminme 
equality with men hi die avowal of their 
passions. Butdi subllma Ihmkneai horrified 
the Victorians and foradiaoowcd tfie 20th 
century. It was followed to 1849 by Shirley, 
a novel set in the background of the tuddite 
riots. She married her father’a curate, Mr 
Nicholis in 1854 and died dtufot pregnaocy 
in the following year, teaviiif tShmmm of 
another novel, Emmett Sso Livea tty Mrs 
OaskeU (1877). SwtgOmne (1877). Binrcll 
(1887), Shorter (1906), McDonald (1914), 

(3) BsoOy JaMh psetfd, BeM 

Enghsb^^ a 
governess In alteiukd die Hdaer 

in la m 

embw^ apon 

after the (iiicovaty by Bw IMiar «r to 
verw.inchidinffiKiilliiDitafMaaro/mvtm' 

Maratiigle 

novel. H'mimrtag HttfkuOWi, hM much m 
common with <kpSk invMy. Tha wild, 
brntal, hemte UMtto^dMtfMnaetftw 
of thwarted love (in Hwthdil fttr Catbmine 
and In fiandmw tor Ma 4md wUh) finds 
eaptwaion in an fiHeneely tanicai prow; 
cowawdhyaiaMonnii5|BciiiHy,w 
^ Mtws ittbar dMm faiMMweticm. u m 
CbarlDttB'a writlna. «»■ «>« * ***«» Sea Lives 
and atadkallvX^ISfRlSM mV. 
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Law (1925), Wilson (1928), Simpson (1930), 
and V. Moore (1936). 

BRONZINO, n, properly Agnolo di Cosimo di 
Mariano (1502w2), Florentine painter, bom 
at Monticelli, was a pupil of Rafaello del 
Garbo and of Pontormo, who adopted him. 
He decorated tfae chapel of the Palazzo 
Vecchio in Florence, and painted the Christ in 
Umbo in the Uflizi (1552). His Vsnus, FoHy, 
Cupid ami Time is in the National OaUery, 
and his portraits include most of the Medici 
family, also Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. 
His nephew and nephew's son, both Floren-* 
tine painters, adopted hts name. See Allori, 
also study by McComb (1928). 

BROOKE, Loed. See Ousvtllb. 

BROOKE, (1) Sir BiMU Staniake. See 
BaooKEaoaoocu. 

(2) Henry (c. I7D3«d3), Irish dramatist and 

novelist, was bmn at Rantavan, County 
Cavan. He became the friend of Pope and 
married bis cousin and ward. His poem, 
Uniwmd Bemttp (1735), ta supposed to have 
suggested Erasmus Darwin's ^tanie Garden. 
His novel* The Foot o/ Quality (1766), is the 
sole survivor of hts oumerous works. See 
Life by Scurr (1921), ^ 

(3) Sir Jamci (11^3-68), Raiah of Sarawak, 
was bom at Benmes, and educated at Nor* 
wich, sailed in iS38 in a ichooner-yacht from 
London for Sarawak, a province on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, with the object 
of putting down piracy, and was made Raiah 
of Sarawak (IMl) for assistance rendered 
to the Sultan of Borneo against rdMsI tribes. 
Brooke instituted free trade, framed a new 
code of laws, dedared the Dyak custom of 
hcad-buncing a capital crime, and vigorously 
set about the eatupatiki^n of piracy. In 1857 
Brooke, supersedad in the tmvernarship of 
Labaan, but stilt iiCtitig at Rmah of Sarawak, 
sustained sumisfhBy, with ius native forces, 
a series of aitadta by a large body of Chinese, 
who were irrilatfMl at hts elfons to prevent 
opium-smogidihg. Sea Brooke's own Lri/er# 
(^53), LtvSr% igcoh (1876) and St iohn 
(1879), and $tu4y W Riwtsiman (I960). 

(4) Rupert ChaaMT (1887-1915) English 

poet, was bom and edxicaled at Rugby and 
at King's Chinbridja, travelled in 

Germany and visiled the U.S.A. and Tahtii. 
He died a tmmMkmd office on Skyros on 
ius way to |bg Dardaoslks and was buried 
there. 

Oti^r Foam m 1915* aRar hts death. If 
lacking the imhdR or a maturer. poet, ills 
poetry was i^iasteseciaed a youthful, sdf- 
probmg h0M8y« a Ba8h a ge^ 

lyrt^sm and ssSmif. together with 

his handsofnamm^^ utitimdy death, 
made him g RtvonriljS poet among young 
pwple m the inieHmr period. See his 
i^tt^sfrm AmfHko and dtdm Webster, both 
published in 1916. 

(5) Stoptoi AuMui (1S32>-I9I6), a 
hriUism praciier uliraSiir. bore nx Leuer- 
Kcnnv, pon^, was appointed a loyal 
chspUm to lln hw timttoh inabtliiy any 

^ mhadw^ seoeded from 
nr! ^ hut comtoxied to 

preach in his oRMinEtey ^ aa UiuUiiiati 
^hitter* fie 


atttre (1876), EngUshJJterature to the Conquest 
0898), &C. Sec Ufe by Jacks (1917). 
BROOKEBOROUGH, Basil Stanlake Brooke, 
1st Viscount (1888- ), Irish statesman, 

was elected to the Northern Ireland parlia- 
ment in 1929, became minister of agriculture 
in 1933, of commerce in 1941, and prime 
minister in 1943. A staunch supporter of 
Unionist policy he has exhibited an unswerv- 
ing determination to preserve the ties between 
Northern Ireland and the United Kingdom. 
He was created Viscount in 1952. 

KkOOKS, (1) Charles Wllllain Shiriey (1816- 
1874), editor of Punch, was bom in London, 
wrote dramas and newspaper articles; in 
1870 he succeeded Mark Lemon as editor of 
Punch. Of his novels the chief are Aspen 
Court (1855), The Gordian Knot (i860). &c. 
See Lives by Johnson (1897) and Layard 
(1907). 

(2) Phillips (1835-93), American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was bora at Boston, 
studied at Harvard, and alter serving cures 
in Philadelphia and Boston, was consecrated 
Bishop of Massachusetts tn 1891. A keen 
thinker and powerful preacher, be opposed 
the theory of apostolical succession but is best 
known for his Yale Lectures on Preaching 
(1877). Sec Ufc by Allen (1900). 

(3) Van Wyck 0886- ), American 

author and critic, wrote biogntphical studies 
of Mark Twain 0920), Henry James (1925), 
and Emerson (1932), attacked American 
materialism and won the Pulitzer prize with 
hU Flowering of New England (1936), a study 
in literary history. 

BRORSON, Ham Adolf (1694-1764), Danish 

P oet. Brorson was a fervent follower of the 
ietist movement in Protestant thought, and 
is remembered for the ms^siical fervour of 
much of his work. Several of his hymns aie 
still in use. 

BROSCHI* CaHo, bros kee (1705-82), under 
the name ' Farinelli ' was the most famous 
of castrate singers. He was bom at Najdes 
and died at Bologna; visited London in 
1734; and in Spam was made a grandee^ 
with a pension of £2000 a year. 

BROSSE, SalomoB de (mS-1626), French 
architect of the Luxembourg in Paris (1615- 
1620), and of Louis Xlil's hunting lodge 
(1624-26), the nucleus of Versailles. 
BROSSI^* Charles de, bros (1709-77), French 
historian, was born at Dtjon* and died 
president of the partiamem of Burgotu^* 
Among his works were: Lenres smr Hercukh 
neum (1750); Histoire des navigations aux 
terras austraies (1756); Du culte 4e$ dUux 
fitiches (1760, tW word fiiich beir« tot 
used by him in the sense now dsual); Ac. 
Lord R. Oower translated setections from his 

jrciigioitt ftoatic «nd ex-AKV^pfflov.lXH^ 
Ntfvfofudtaad, uuuMmoad tonwdf u 1793 
M the ‘ of Oi* Alaq^ % UM^ 

, wm wli|pn. the i7M> 

for tin ft ti» 

notvn^. ]i» ww 1^ M ww t% « nd 
‘ Monody to he 

«gqptlMd • tBBiMher of 
of iitfoiMBe ead 

Utuqr. M Smnb 
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and Vaux^ broom^ vawks (1778-1868), was 
bom in Edinburgh, his father being of an old 
Westmorland family, and his mother a niece 
of Robertson the historian. Educated at the 
High School and university of Edinburgh, in 
1800 he was admitted to the Scottish bar; 
and in 1802 helped to found the Edinburgh 
Review^ to whose first twenty numbers he 
contributed eighty articles. His Liberal 
views shut him out from the hope of promo* 
tion in Scotland; in 1805 he settled in Lon- 
don; in 1806 was secretary to a mission to 
Lisbon ; and in 1808 was called to the English 
bar. Entering parliament in 1810 he carried 
an act making participation in the slave-trade 
felony. In 1812 he carried the repeal of the 
Orders in Council; but contesting Liverpool 
against Canning, was defeated, and remained 
without a seat till 1816, when he was returned 
for Winchelsca, He never acouired a very 
large practice at the bar, but he repeatedly 
distinguished himself by speeches of great 
vigour and ability — his most famous appear- 
ance being in defence of Queen Caroline 
(1820). His eloquence and boldness, though 
they forfeited for him the favour of the crown, 
gained him that of the people, and in 182(^-30 
Brou^am was the popular idol. In 1822 he 
used his power, though in vain, in support 
of a scheme of national education; and he 
did much for the establishment of London 
University, of the first Mechanics’ institute, 
and of the Society for the Diifusion of Useful 
Knowledge. In 1830 he was relumed for the 
county of York. The aristocratic Whigs 
would, had they dared, have excluded 
Brougham from the Reform ministry, but 
found him indispensable; he was persuaded 
to accept a peerage and the chancellorship 
(1830), and assisted materially in carrying 
the Reform Bill. But his arrogance, sell- 
confidence, and eccentricities rendered him as 


brougham (carriage) is named after him. See 
Atlay's Victorian Chancellors (vol. i. 1906), 
Aspinall, Lord B. and the Whig Party (1927), 
and Life ^ F. Howes (1957). 
BROUGHTON, braw'tin, (I) Lord. Sec 
Hobuouse (1). 

(2) Rhoda 0 840- 1 920), English novelist, was 
born near Denbigh. Her first two, and per- 
haps her best, novels Not Wisely but Too Well 
and Cometh up as a Flower (both 1867), 
considered daring at the time, were followed 
by many others. 

BROUNKER, William, Ind Vlscowd Broimker 
of Caatle Lyons, brung'ker (1620-84), Irish 
mathematician, educated at Oxford, a 
founder-member and first presiddht of the 
Royal Society. He first expressed indeter- 
minable quantities in terms of infinite series. 
BROUSSAIS, Flraimis Joseph Victor, firoo* 
sav (1772-1838), French physician, founder 
of a theorv of medicine which stron^y 
resembles the Brunonian system of John 
Brown, was born at St Mato, served as a 
surgeon in the navy and army, and in 1820 
was appointed a professor at Val-de-Crfice. 
in 1830 in the Academ^^ of Medicine in Pans. 
Sec monograph by Rcis (Paris 1869). 
BROUWER, or Bmuwer, Adriaen, hrow*wir 
(c. 1605-38). painter, was born at Oudenarde. 
studied at Haarlem under Frans Hals, and 
about 1 630 setilcd at Antwerp, where bedied of 
the plague. His favourite suDjocts were scenes 
from tavern Ufc, country merotnakings, 
card-players, smoking and drinking groups, 
and roisterers generally. See Lives by Schmidt 
(1873) and Bode (1924). 

BROWN, (I) Alexander Crm. F.R.S. (1838- 
1922). Scottish chemist, half-brother of < 13), 
was born in Edinburgh, and in 1869 became 
professor of Chemistry there. The rule of 
substitution for benzene derivatives bears hb 
name. 


unpopular with his colleagues as he was on 
the bench. He went out with the Whig 
government in 1834, and on its reconstruction 
was shelved, never to hold office again. He 
was founder of the Social Science Association 
(1857); but it is as a law-reformer that 
Brougham will be best remembered. In 1 8 16 
he introduced a bill amending the law of libel, 
and in 1827 made proposals for dealing with 
law-reform on a large scale. After he left 
oflke, he seciured great changes in the law of 
evidence. As an orator and us a debater in 
parliament. Brouaham was inferior only to 
Caxming, though fiery declamation and fierce 
invective were carried beyond bounds. His 
miscellaneous writings are upon an almost 
incredible variety of subjects, including 
mathematical and physical science, meta- 
physics, history, theology, and even romance, 
and, numbering 133, have but little pennanent 
value. Rogers remarked of him, goes 
Splon, Lywgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, 
to Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield, and a 
mat m^v more in one post-chaise and 
Brou|ham knew a 
Jtaow of ev«y- 
^2*2**^ ^ IMUliamert. 
chi^y rraded at Carnw,; tiMsre 
w wed. May 7. IMS, umI wu imtfed. Hi* 
<3 vol*. written in 
cxtreine oM ase, w voy iifttniitwcMtliy. Th* 


I2i Sir Artiwr WUttM (I8S6-1948: kt. 
1919), bom in Glasgow of American parents, 
was companion of Alcock (q.v.) on the first 
transatlantic flight (1919). fee G. Wallace, 
7 he Flight of Alcock and Brown (1955), 

(3) * Capability . Sec BaowN (16). 

(4) Ouurks Brockden (1771-1810), Aimu-i- 
can novelist, bom of Quaker ancestry at 
Philadelphia, was first pmfieasiofial American 
writer. WiriandOmh Ornmnd (1799), Jane 
Talbot (1804), are Gcdhtc romances, 
full of incident and subtle analysis, but 
extravagant. 

^5) Feed BdMmt (1821-93), Brb»h historical 
punter, grandson of (1 1), was bom at Calais. 
Hfs earlier sttidics were coikdncted at Bruges. 
Ghent, and Antwerp; in Paris he produced 
his Manfred on the (1841), a work 

intensely drUmnik in feeling, but sombre m 
colouring. He contributed to the Westmin- 
ster cartoon compeiitiona. A visit to Italy 
(1845) led Jimt to seek a greater variety and 
richness of colouring as m Ckmwer reciting 
hisPoetrjrilf^ith He comribiiled verse, prosC; 
and design to the Pre-lUiidiaelite Otrm, and 
m his youth RcMsettl w^ed in his studio. 
Amofig hit matiffer woikg Cirfr/ mshing 
Peier*9 Feef^ f%e ic* He had 

jt»t compleied twelve frescoes for the 
Mandiester Town HaA, when he died, bee 
life by Fond Madox Hisilbr (1896). 
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(6) George Douglas (1869-1902)» bom in 
Ayrshire, wrote as * George Douglas * The 
House with the Oreen Shutters (1901), a 
powerfully realistic novel, an antidote to the 
^ Kailyard School *. 

(7) George Loriiig (]814>-89), Anterican 
painter and etcher, bom in Boston, gained a 
nigh reputation as a landscape painter. 

(8) fienry Kirke (1814-8^, American 
sculptor, returned in 1846 from Italy to 
Brooklyn and executed statues of Lincoln and 
Washington in Union Square, New York. 

(9) (c. 1627-85), Scottish Covenanter 
martyr, known as the * Christian carrier *, of 
PriesthiU, Ayrshire, shot by Claverhouse. 

(lOj John (1722-87), of Haddington, 
Scottish author of the Self^interpreting Bibie 
(1778) and preacher, was bom at Carpow, 
near Abemethy, Perthshire. A poor weaver^s 
child, early orphaned, he had little schooling; 
but, as a herd-boy on the Taystde hills, he 
studied Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. For a 
time he was a pedlar; during the M5 served in 
the Fife militia; in several schools; 

and having studied theology in connection 
with the Associate Burglier Synod, was in 
1751 called to the congregaiton of Hadding- 
ton. In 1768 he accepted the unsalaried 
Burgher clmir of Divinity. See his Memoirs 
(18^ and study by R. Mackenzie (1918). 

(11) Jolui (f. J 735-88), British physician, 
founder of the Bfunonian system of medicine, 
bom of poor pamnls, in Bunkle parish, 
Berwickshire, taught at Duns and in Edin- 
burgh, and after studying medicine became 
assistant to Professor Cullen (q.v.). Con- 
ceiving himself slighted by Cullen, he 
commenced giving lectures himself upon a 
new system of mraicfne, according to which 
all diseases are divided into the sthenic, or 
those dependtng on an excess of excitement, 
and the asthenic; the fomicr to be removed 
by debilitating medicines, as opium, and the 
latter by stimulants, such as wine and brandy. 
His system found strong support in Germany 
and Italy. In 1779 he took his M.D. at St 
Andrew's. (Overwhelmed with debt, m 1786 
he removed to London, where he died. His 
works were edited, with a memoir, by his son 
(1804). 

(12) Jolm (1800>-59), American abolitionist, 
was bom in Torrifigton, Connecticut, of 
pilgrim descent. He was successively tanner 
and land-surwmr, shepherd and farmer, in 
Pennsylvatda, Ohio, and New York; and, a 
strong abolitionist, wandered much throu^ 
the country on ami-siavtry enterprises. He 
was twice nuifTied and had twenty children. 
In 1854 live of his sons removed to Kansas, 
and btidns theiM aOer the border conflict 
had be^. Brown became a leader in the 
strife. In reprisal, he once ordered 6v© pro* 
Jiavcry men at Fottawaiomk to be shot, 

Brosm^s hoi^ was burned 
m 1856. and a son kitted. When the war In 
jvansas ceased. Brown began to drill men in 
^ swme neat was to estabfirii a 
stmgl^ld in (he moumaifri of Vhi^a as a 
jefuge for runawi^ and in order to 

attentimi anii wtmm focruiti he made 
ms harebramed attadetm the VS. armoury at 
^an«fs Party m InlSSOhehad 

a>«embisd twenty-two men (ila of them 


coloured) and boxes of rifles and pikes on his 
farm near the town; and on tne night of 
October 18, with eighteen men, he broke 
into the armoury and took several citizens 
prisoner. The citizens shot some of the 
invaders, and next day Colonel Robert E. Lee 
(afterwards famous), with a company of 
marines, arrived from Washington. Brown 
and six men, barricading themselves in an 
engine-house, continued to fight until his two 
sons were killed and he was severely woimded. 
Tried by a Virginia court for insurrection, 
treason, and murder, he was convicted and 
hanged at Charlestown, Virginia. Four of his 
men were executed with him, and two others 
later. The song * John Brown's body lies a- 
mouldering in the grave*, commemorating 
the Harper's Ferry raid, was highly popular 
with the Republican solaiers in the Civil War. 
See the Lives by Redpath (1860), Sanborn 
(1885L Von Holst (Boston 1888), and Villard 
(19I0V 

(13) John (1810-82), great-grandson of (10), 
Scottish essayist, was bom at Biggar, attended 
the High School at Edinburgh and studied 
arts and medicine at the university there, 
becoming M.D. to 1833. Almost all his 
writings comprise only three volumes, the 
two Horae suhsecivat (* Leisure Hours ’) 
(1858 61) and John Leech and other Papers 
(1882). Humour and pathos are the chief 
features of his genius, as exemplified in his 
sketches of ‘ Rab * and * Marjorie * — the 
uncouth mastiff and the dead child. The 
lucidity and tenderness of his essays rank 
them with Lamb's. Sec Peddie*s Reedihetions 
of him (1893), Taylor Brow'n*s Life (1903), 
and his own Letters (1907). 

(14) Sir John (1816-96), founder of the 
Atlas Works at Sheffield, employing 45(X) 
hands, invented the method of rolling plate- 
armour for warships, and first maae steel 
rails. 

(15) John (1826-83), for thirty-four years 
personal attendant of Queen Victoria, bom at 
Craithenaird, Balmoral, died at Windsor 
Castle. 


(16) Lancelot (1715-83), the landscape- 
gardener, famous as * Capability Brown *, was 
bom at Kirkharle, Nonhumberiand, laid out 

t ardens at Blenheim and Kew. See life by 
>. Stroud (1950). 

(17) Ollm Mndox (1855-74), British author 
and artist, son of (5), was bom at Finchfcy. 
At twelve, ho executed a water-colouf of 
considerable merit. In 1871, he wrote his 
first novel Gabriel Denver^ rei^inted in his 
Literary Remains (1876) under its first title 
The Black Swan* He died prematurdy of 
fo^ poisoning. See Life by Ingram (1883). 

(18) Feter Hume (1850-1918), Scottish 
Historiographer Royal (from 1908), was 
born in Haddingtonshire, and studied at 
Edinburgh. Author of lives of Buchanan 
f!890), John Knox t*?20), a 

ffirmry of Scotland (1898-1909), Stc*,m 185W8 
he became editor of the Privy Council 
Register of Scotland; m 1901 iMrofessor of 
Ancient Scottish Histonr, Edinburgl^ 

(19) Roheft (1773-1858), ScottwS hotaidst, 
son of the Episcopal dergyman at Montrom, 
was ^ucam at Aberdeen mid Edinbm^. 
and aerviMi in a Scot^ legtment. In 1798 
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he visited London, and in 1801 went as 
naturalist with Captain Flinders to the 
Australian coasts; in 1805 he brought home 
neaiiy four thousand species of plants. 
Appointed librarian to the Linnean Society, 
he published the Prodromus Florae Novae 
Holtandiae (1810). His adoption of Jussieu's 
natural system led to its general substitution 
in place of the Linnean method; Humboldt 
called him * facile princeps botaniconim *. 
In 1810 Brown received charge of Banks's 
library and splendid collections; and when, 
in 1827, they wwe transferred to the British 
Museum, he became botanical keeper there. 

(20) Robert (1842-95), Scottish botanist 
and geographer, bom at Campster, in Caith- 
ness, studied at Edinburgh University, 
travelled in Greenland, sub-arctic Canada, 
the West Indies, and the Barbary States, and 
wrote The Countries of the Worlds Science for 
AIL &c. 

(21) Thomas (1778-1820), a Scottish meta- 

physician, bom at Kirkmabreck man^, 
iGrkcudbrightsbire, in 1792 entered Edin- 
burgh University, abandoned law for 
medicine, but found that his real bent was for 
literature and philosophy. He contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review \ and in 1804 appeared 
his Cause and Effect, in which he showed that 
Hume's doctrine was not incompatible with 
religion. In 1810 he became a colleague to 
Dugald Stewart, professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy. He was a forerunner of associationist 
psychology. See his (1860). 

(22) Tom (1663-1704), * of facetious 
memory * in Addison's phrase, was bom at 
Shifhal or, more probably, Newport, Shrop- 
shire. His studies at Christ Church, Oxford, 
probably cut short by his irregularities, arc 
remembered by his extempore adaptation of 
Martial's epigram, 'Non amo te, Sabidi*; 
‘ I do not love thee. Dr Fell After teaching 
at Kingston-on-Thames, be settled in London, 
where he made an uncertain living by writing 
satirical poems and pamphlets, many of them 
remarkable more for their scurrility than 
their wit. He is principally interesting now 
as the assailant ofDryden, Sherlock, D'Urfey, 
Sir Richard Blackmorc, &c. He lived a shifty 
and disreputable life, and was buried in the 
Westminster cloisters near his friend, Mrs 


AphraBehn. See a book by Boyce (1939). 

(23)igywe9. See Browke (10). 
BROWNEl (i) diaries Farrar, pseud. 
Artemns Ward (1834-67). American humorist, 
was bom at Waterford, Maine, wrote for the 
Cleveland Flaindealer a descript km of an 
imaginary travelling menagerie, followed by 
letters in which grotesjqoe spelling and a 
mixture of business platitudes and sermofiia- 
ing served to convey sound sense and shrewd 
satife. In 1861 * Artemus Ward * entered the 
lecture Add, and started a panorama, whose 
anistic wretchedness furnished occasion for 
cmmtless jokes. In 1864 be contiacted 
tuberculosis: but in 18^ having ralited 
he went to London, where be 
cQiirt^ed to Ptmelh and was vciy popular 
as Oie gemd jsiKMimiaii % exhi^um bis 
Mmanm at the Egyptian His|mblia« 
^ were Hig 

09 Ktmrf GamOt (1W2-1926}, &qi]itb 


Oriental scholar, devoted himself chiefly to 
Persian, and wrote a monumental Literary 
History of Persia (1902-24). 

(3) Edward Harold (1811-91), became 
Norrisian professor of Divinity at Cambridfre 
and Bishop of Winchester in 1873. Hts 
Exposition of the Thirty- Nine Articles (1B50) 
is a standard work. 

(4) Felkia Dorothea. See Hemans. 

(5) HaMot Katght, pseud. Phis (1815-82), 
was bom at Kemitngton, London. He was 
apprenticed to a tine-engraver, but soon took 
to etching and water-colour painting, and in 
1833 gained a medal from the Sode^ of Arts 
for an etching of * John Gilpin Inl836 he 
succeeded Seymour and R, W. Buss as 
illustrator of Pidkwkk and maiittamed hts 
reputation by his designs for other Dickens 
tales, also for manv of Lever's and se^ral of 
Ainsworth's novels. Hts son, Gorion P. 
(1858-1932), was well known as a^book 
illustrator. Sec Life by D. C. Thomson 
(1884); Phis and Dkkens^ by Edgar Browne 
(1913). 

(6) Robert (c. l55(J-r. 1633>, founder of the 
Brownists. was bom at Tolethorpe, Rutland, 
and after graduating at Cambridge in 1572, 
w as a schoolmaster m London, and an open- 
air preacher. In 1580 he b^pui to attack the 
Established Church, and soon after Ibnned a 
distinct church on congregational principles 
at Norwich. Committed to the custody of 
the shcriinr, he was released through the 
influence of his kinsman^ Lord Bun^ley; 
but in 1581, with hii foUowetx, was obltgkl 
to take refuge at Mtddetburg, 2n Hc^land. 
In 1584 he returned, via Scotland, to England, 
and reconciling himsdf to the Church, in 
1586 became master of Stamford granunar 
school, in 1591 rector of Achufch, Northamp- 
tonshire. Of a very violent tanner, he was. 
when eighty years old. sent to Northampton 
iatl for an assault on a ccmstable. and in jail 
he died. The Brownists may be said to have 
given birth to the IndepOKleati or Con- 
gregationalfsts. 

(7) Sir Samacl dum (t824-*i901), an 
Indian genera), who loet an arm and mined 
the V.C. in the Mutiny, and served boore in 
the Punjab camoaigt} of 1848-49, as after- 
wards in the Ai^n one of 1878-79. He 
invented the sword-belt named after him. 
* Sam Browne *. 


(8) Sir Thomas Sn^hdi author, 

was bom in London, and edoeaxed at 
Winchester CoUm and 81 Hall 

(now Pembroke CoUimit He next 

studied medidite, tiavmlbd 
and ftaty, eonthmd Ide at 

Montpellier and Padiig, ggimatiM na Doctor 
of Medtctne at Imdtm and 

fettled in 1637 at NorwidL He lived calmly 
throughout the Civil War, mainuined a 
targe medical piactioe and active oonespon- 
dence with antiqiiaries and acseittisU, ,and 
was knighted by Charles If m Ins visit to 
Norwich in 1671, He waa buried in the 
church of St Peter ManmlL H» 
w<rt IS his cariksL Om MedkL 

wnttao about 16I5--U kind of confimon of 
faith, mealliM a deep inaUtit Into the dim 
mysunka of tSa Tha wiwpi 

ttous puMicatioB of two adHiOfis in 
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obli^ him to issue an authorized edition in 
1643; Pseudadoxia Epidemica^ or Enguiriei 
into • , . Vulgar and Common Errors (1^6), a 
strange and discursive amalgam of humour, 
acuteness, learning, and credulity, is by far 
the most elaborate of his works. Hydrio- 
taphia; Urn Burial ( 1 658), mainly a discussion 
of burial customs, shows all the author’s vast 
and curious learning set in language of rich 
and gorgeous eloquence. The Gordon of 
Cyrus (1658), the most fantastic of Browne's 
writings, aims to show that the number five 
pervaded not only all the hoitkulture of 
antiquity, but that it recurs throughout alt 
plant*]ife, as well as the * figurations* of 
animals. After his death appeared Miscellany 
Tracts (1683), Letter to a Friend (1690), and 
Christian Morals (1716), an incomplete work, 
evidently intended to be a continuation of the 
Religlo Medici. Browne’s works are unsys- 
tematic and unequal; his thought is strikingly 
original, often expressed with quaint humour 
or searching pathos. His favourite theme is 
the mystery of death. His style is too idio> 
matic and difficult to be popular, and his 
studied brevity often falls into obscurity. 
Charles tamb boasted that he was the first 
' among the modertia * to discover Sir Thomas 
Brownrs exoelienees. £>e Quincey ranks 
him with leremy Taylot as the most dazzling 
of rhetoricians, and Lowell calls him * our 
most imaginative nthtd since Shakespeare 
See stttdtea by Oosse (1905), O. Keynes 
(1924), Leroy (Paris 1931) andf Dunn (1950). 

(9) Thnaiaa A- See Bou>aewooD, Rots. 

(10) Ulyssee MaximlMan, Cmtnt von (1705- 
17571, bom «t Basel, of an Irish Jacobite 
family, became one of the foremost field* 
marshals In Maria Theresa’s army and 
commanded the Austrians at Lobotitz (1756) 
in the Seven Years* War. He was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Prague. 

(11) WMni <159!^t643), pastoral poet, 
was horn mTlvIstacIt; from Exeter College, 
Oxford, proceeded to the Inner Temple: and 
then was ltdor to Robert Dormer, the future 
Earl of Carfiarvoa. According to Wood, he 
was taken into the houselioki of the Herberts 
at Wilton, and there ’ imf wealth and pur* 
chased an eitatc *. His finest poetry is to be 
found in the {out paatoral rimiles of Brltarh 
wM’jr Pctxiaeabfiold) and in the inner Temple 

BRO^NCai) iffiiiffiilfi Bamtt (1806^1), 
English poett wbof was bom at Coxhoe 
Hall, Dttrliain^ llaidlt 6« but spent her girl- 
hood n^ly on her latlier’s estate, near 
l^bury. In limfbtttdiirt. At ten she read 
Homor hi m Offehinl^ and at fourteen wrote 
m m pf Mamktm. About 

1821 she her si^ in an 

accident her and was 

anitivid8i, TheBmiByunSiim^ 

London. Her JBmiy mr MM, and Other 
PubWihad whcii she was nineteen, 
in I83.t the iHoad a tnmslation of the 
^^**f»ethem BaeadL TWa was succeeded by 
Sfi f*™!!**^ •"I 0<*ir fMtttt ««M). in 
volim 1MW wnMi^ 

2" 5 rtw 'wt «iw5^ 

To^uay, W^taMlMr wni » fMt)' a Mmdt 
Hera drowf^ Rsm In a baatiiig exeeditifMi. 
and ilwfhodrtBidlMdlivfbciwnyy^ 
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a sick-room. In 1844 appeared the Poems, 
which contained * The Cry of the Children *, a 
noble outburst against the employment of 
young children in factories. In 1845 she first 
saw Robert Browning, who freed her from 
her sick-room and a possessive father by 
marrying her the following year. The Poems 
of 1850 contained an entirely new translation 
of the Prometheus Bound. In Casa Guldi 
Windows (1851) she expressed her sympathy 
with the regeneration of Italy. Aurora Leigh 
(1856) is a poem into which alt the treasures 
of its writer’s mind and heart have been 
poured. In Poems before Congress (I860) she 
again manifested her interest in Italian 
freedom. She died at Florence. June 30. 
Her so-called Sonnets from the Portuguese 
are not translations at alL but express her 
own love (* my little Portuguese * was 
Browning’s pet name for her). Sw her Letters 
to /?. ff. Horne (1876), her Letters, cd. by 
Kenyon (1897), her and her husband’s 
Letters JB45-46 (1899); Lives by Ingram 
(I889), G. Merlette (1906), Willis (1928), 
Oarkc (1929), Boas (1930), Shackford (1935), 
Taplin (1957), and the story of her marri^ 
has been dramatized by Besier in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street (1931). 

(2) Oscar (1837-1923), English historian, 
bom in London, lectured on history at 
Cambridge, and wrote on Dante. George 
Eliot. &c., and volumes of reminiscences. 
See Ufe by H. E. Wortham (1927). 

(3) Robert (1812-89), English poet and 
husband of (1), bom at Camberwell, May 7, 
attended lectures at University College, and 
then travelled abroad. Pauline, a dramatic 
poem, written at the age of nineteen, was 
published in 1833: Paracelsus (1835), won 
him some recognition in literary circles, but 
the general public did not show any interest 
in him until the appearance of Men and 
Women (1855). Bells and Pomegranates 
(1841-46) included the dramatic lyrics How 
they Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Alx, SauU The Lost Ijtader, and The Pied Piper 
of ffamelm — poems which still remain the 
most popular of all Browning’s writings. In 
1846 he married Elizabeth Barrett, and with 
her he settled at Florence ; their son, BeHmt 
Barrett (1849-1912), the sculptor, was born 
there. After the death of his wife (1861) he 
settled permanently in l..ondon with his only 
son. His masterprece. The Ring and the Botdc 
(1869), is an epic dealing most searchingly 
with the passions of humanity, and has for its 

basts the narrative of a murder by an Italian 

count, a,s related by the various persons 

concerned. Browning brought an almost 
journalistic approach to the profewion of 

poetry, and a sense of the bizarre rather than 

the bcaotifiil, both in character and situsmon, 

and totally unspoiled by any preconceptions. 

His realism was healthy at a time when poetry 
was tending to become siefeotyp^ in a 
H^neved Rommitic mould, but where ho 
dealt with the pa** his diought and Itngum 
were or the 19th reaitury. ^He was ^ 
a^ktod to a certain twal fnvolity 
finu^ested itrelf in fil-dmed puns and too- 
cievnr rhymes. 

OietM d&tiniirfshed fbt its depth of 
iffidihi and power oi p^iohologicnl aiialysi* ; 
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and he invented new kinds of narrative struc- 
ture which have taken the place of the epic 
and the pastoral. In his play, Pippa Passes 
(1841), for example, a girVs song binds to- 
gether a variety of scenes. His other chief 
works are Sordello (1 840), Dramatis Personae 
( 1 864), Fifine at the Fair (1 872), The Inn Album 
(1875), Pacchiarotto (1876), Asolando (1889). 
See his Letters edited by T. L. Hood (1933). 
Lives by W. H. Griffin and H. C. Minchin 
(revised 1938), G. K. Chesterton (1903), 
Miller (1952), and studies by P. de Reul 
(1929) and W. C. Dc Vane (1935). 

BROWNRIGG, (1) Elizabeth, a midwife 
hanged at Tyburn, in 1767, for the barbarous 
murder of a workhouse apprentice, Mary 
Clifford. 

(2) Sir Robert (1759-1833), conquered in 
1814-15 the Kandyan kingdom in Ceylon. 

BROWN-SEQUARD, Edouard, -se-kahr 
(1817-94), French physiologist, was bom at 
Port Louis, Mauritius, theson of a Philadelphia 
sea-captain and a lady called Sequard. He 
studied at Paris, graduated M.D. in 1846, 
devoted himself to physiological research, 
and received many prizes for his experiments 
on blood, muscular irritability, animal heat, 
the spinal cord, and the nervous system. He 
was professor of Physiology at Harvard 
(1864), at the School of Medicine in Paris 
(1869-73), and the Coll&ge de France (from 
1878). See Eloy, La M^thode de Brown' 
Siqmrd iP2Ln^ 1893). 

raOWNSON, Orestes Augustus (1803-76), a 
versatile American writer, was born at 
Stockbridge, Vermont, and died at Detroit, 
having in turn been a Presbyterian, a Univer- 
salist, a Unitarian pastor, and ff-om 1844 a 
Roman Catholic. 

BRUCE, a family illustrious in Scottish 
history, descended from — 

(1) Robert de Bniis (d. c. 1094), a Norman 
kni^t, who accompanied William the Con- 
queror to England in 1066. The name is 
traced to the domain of Bruis near Cher- 
bourg. This Robert received extensive lands 
in Yorkshire. The more important members 
of this family are: 

(2) Robert (c. 1078-1141), son of (I), a 
companion in arms of Prince David of 
Scotland, afterwards David 1, from whom he 
got the Lordship of Annandale. Robert 
renounced his allegiance to David in the war 
in England between Stephen and Matilda, 
niece of the King of Scots, resigning his lands 
in Annandale to (3). 

(3) Robert (fl. n38-c. 1189), son of (2), 
who fought on the Scottish side and whose 
brother, Adam, inherited the English estates. 

(4) Robert (d. 1245), grandson of (3), 4th 
Lord of Annandale, married Isabel, second 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntmgidon and 
Cheater, brother of William the Lion, and 
thus founded the royal house of Bruce. 

(5) Robert de (1210-95), 5th Lord of 
Annandale, son of (4), did homage to Henry 
111 in 1251 tin the deiUh of his mother for her 
lands in Bnidand, and was made sheriff of 
Cumberimid ocmstable of Carlisle. On 
the SoottMk thnme becomiim vacant at the 
deaRi, in 1290, of the * Mm of Norway *, 
mmiddaughter of Alexander 111, Baliol and 
Brace claimed the succession, the former as 


great-grandson of David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
by his eldest daughter, Margaret; the latter 
as grandson, by his second daughter, Isabel. 
Edward I of England as umpire decided in 
favour of Baliol m 1292. To avoid swearing 
fealty to his successful rival, Bruce resigned 
Annandale to his eldest son (16). 

(6) Robert de (1253-1304), eldest son of (5), 
is said to have accompanied Edward 1 of 
England to Palestine in 1269. In 1271 he 
married Marjory, Countess of Carrick, and 
in her right became Earl of Carrick. In 1292 
he resigned the earldom to his eldest son, 
Robert, the future king. On the ^th of his 
father in 1295 he did homage to Edward for 
his English lands, was made Cohstable of 
Carlisle, and fought for the Enwsh king 
against Baliol. On BalioPs defeat Be applied 
to Edward for the crown, but was refused it. 

(7) Robert (1274-1329), eldest sob of (6), 
hero of the Scottish War of Indepc^ndence, 
was born at Lochmaben or Tumberry or in 
Essex. In 1296, as Earl of Carrick, he swore 
fealty to Edward I at Berwick, and in 1297 
renewed his oath of homage at Carlisle. 
Shortly after, with his Carrick vassals, he 
joined the Scottish revolt under Wallace, but 
by the Capitulation of Irvine made his peace 
with the English monarch. In 1298 Bruce 
again rose against Edward, and after Falkirk 
had his lands wasted by the English. He 
was one of the four regents of Scotland in 
1299, but did not again tight against Edward 
till the final rising in 1306. With John 
Comyn, the nephew of Baliol, he seems to 
have made an agreement as to their rival 
claims to the throne. They met in the church 
of the Minorite Friars, Dumfries (February 
10, 1306); a quarrel took place; and Bruce 
in passion stabbed Comyn, who was dis- 
patched by Kirkpatrick. Bruce now assem- 
bled his vassals and asserted his rights to the 
throne, and two months later was crowned 
king at Scone. An English army under the 
Earl of Pembroke took Perth and drove 
Bruce into the wilds of Athole. At Dairy, 
near Tyndrum, Bruce was defeated by 
MacdougaU the Lord of Lorn, Comyn*s 
uncle, and by and by took refuge in Rathlin, 
off the north coast of Ireland, In the spring 
of 1307 he landed in Carrick, surprised the 
English garrison in his own castle of Tum- 
berry, and later in the year defeated the 
English under the Earl of Pembroke at 
Loudon Hill. Afler the death of King 
Edward in 1307, the English were cleared out 
of the country and all the great castles 
recovered except Stirling, whidb the governor 
promised to surrender if not relieve before 
June 24. This led to the memorable battle of 
Bannockburn, June 24, 1314, when the 
English under Edward 11, amounting, it is 
said, to 100,000 men, were totally routed by 
Bruce with 30,000. In 1317 Bruce passed 
over to Ireland to assist his brother Edward, 
and defeated the Ai^lo-Irish at Stane. Up 
to a truce (1323) the Scots repeatedly invaded 
England: and on the accession of Edward 111 
in 1327 hostilities ^commenced with a great 
Scottish inroad into the northern counties. 
The war was at last closed by the Treaty of 
Northampton (1328), recogpizing the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, anef Bruce’s right to 
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the throne, Bruce died of leprosy at Cardross 
Castle, on the Firth of Clyde. His heart was 
to be carried to Palestine and buried in 
Jerusalem, but Douglas, who bore it, was 
killed fighting against the Moors in Spain, 
and the sacred relic was brought to Scotland, 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. Bruce's body 
was interred in the Abbey of Dunfermline, 
where in 1818 his bones were discovered. 
Marjory, his daughter by his first wife (a 
dau^ter of the Earl of Mar), married Walter 
the High Steward, and their son afterwards 
ascended the throne as Robert 11. His 
immediate successor, David 11 (q.v.), was the 
son of his second wife, a daughter of the Earl 
of Ulster. See studies by Sir H. Maxwell 
(1897), Linklater (1934) and A. M. Macken- 
zie (1956). — His brother Edward was actively 
engaged in the struggle for Scotland's inde- 
pendence. In 1315 the chieftains of Ulster 
tendered to him the crown of Ireland. With 
6000 men he embarked at Ayr, and by a series 
of victories over the English made himself 
master of Ulster. He was crowned king of 
Ireland in 1316, but was slain at the battle 
of Dundalk in 1318. 

BRUCE, (1) Charles Granville (1866-1939), 
British mountaineer, was in the regular army 
(1888-1920), retired with tberank of brigadier- 
general and led the Everest expeditions of 
1920 and 1924. 

(2) Sir David (1855-1931), British physi- 
cian, bom in Australia, discovered that the 
tsetse fly was the carrier of sleeping sickness. 

(3) Janies (173B-94), Scottish explorer, 
known as ^ihe Abyssinian*, was bom at 
Kinnaird House, Stirlingshire, studied at 
Harrow and Edinburgh University, was a 
wine-merchant in London (1754-61) and 
consul-general at Algiers (1763-65). In 1768 
he set out from Cairo on his famous journey 
to Abyssinia by the Nile, Assouan, the Red 
Sea, and Massowah. In 1770 he was at 
Gondar, had many adventures, and held for 
a time a government appointment. He 
reached the source of the Abai, or head- 
stream of the Blue Nile, then considered the 
main stream of the Nile (Nov. 14, 1770); and 
having remained till the end of 1771, he 
returned, through »-cat hardships, by way of 
Sennaar, Assouan, Alexandria, and Marseilles. 
In France he visited Bufibn and other 
distinguished men, and in 1774 he was back in 
Scotland. His long-expected Travels to 
Discover the Sources of the Nile were pub- 
lished in 1790. The work contained such 
curious accounts of the manners of the 
Abyssinians that by many — as by Dr Johnson 
—his talcs were set down as fabrications. 
Modem travellers have strongly confirmed 
his general accuracy. Bruce, who was a 
huge, self-assertive, dictatorial man, died at 
Kinnaird, of a fall down stairs. See the Life 
by Murray in the later editions of the Travels; 
and that by Sir Francis Head (1844). 

(4>Jaaifg. SeeEu3iN(2). 

(5) Mklmel (1746-1767), Scottish poet, was 
born at Kinnesswood near the eastern shore 
of Loch Levisn. A weaver’s son* he tended 
sheep in his l^yhoo^ but in 1762 attended 
^inburgh University to study for the 
secession ministry. He became schoolmaster 
however, penniless, of consumption. 


aged twenty-one. His poems were published 
by the Rev. John Logan (g.v.) a coUeae 
friend, who claimed authorship of the * Ode 
to the Cuckoo ’ and other poems. See 
Poems on Several Occasions (1770), and Life 
and Works by Barnet (1927), Mackenzie 
(1905), and Snoddy (1947). 

(6) Robert. See Bruce, Family of. 

(7) Robert (1554-1631), from 1587 to 1600 
was a Presbyterian minister in Edinburgh, and 
thereafter suffered much for his opposition to 
James VFs attempts to introduce Episcopacy. 

(8) Stanley Mlelbouine, 1st Viscount Bruce 

of Melbourne (1883- ), Australian poli- 

tician, entered parliament in 1918, and repre- 
sented Austraba in the League of Nations 
Assembly. He was premier of Australia 
1923-29 and in 1933 became high com- 
missioner in London. 

(9) Sir William of Kinross (d. 1710), 
Scottish architect, rebuilt Holyrood in 1671- 
1679. 

(10) William Speirs (1867-1921), Scottish 
zoologist and explorer, made voyages to the 
Antarctic (1892), the Weddell Sea (1902-04), 
and Spitsbergen, and wrote the volume on 
Polar Exploration (1911) for the Home 
University Library. See study by R. N. 
Rudmose Brown (1923). 

BRUCE-JOY, Albert (1842-1924), Irish sculp- 
tor, born at Dublin, studied under Foley, 
executed portrait busts of Matthew Arnold, 
King Edward VII, and enormous statues of 
John Bright, Alexander Balfour, and Glad- 
stone. 

BRUCH, Max, brooKH (1838-1920), German 
composer, was bom m Cologne, became 
musical director at Coblenz in 1865 and 
conducted the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society (1880-83), introducing many of his 
choral works. He is best known, however, 
for his violin concerto in G minor, the Kol 
Nidrei variations in which he employs the 
idioms of Hebrew and Celtic traditional 
melodies, and the KonzertstUck, See work by 
H. Pfitzner (Munich 1938). 

BRUCKNER, Anton, brook^nir (1824-96), 
Austrian composer, bom in Ansfelden. After 
the death of his father, Bmckner became a 
choir-boy at the monastery of Saint Florian, 
where he learned the organ and was appointed 
assistant organist (1845) and organist (1848). 
Dissatisfied with his early compositions, he 
studied in Vienna in 1855, and in the following 
year became organist of Linz Cathedral. The 
first performance of Tristan and Isolde, in 
1865, converted him to Wagnerism and led 
to the composition of the nine symphonies, 
the last of which is unfinished, upon which 
his fame chiefly rests. From 1867 until 1891 
he was professor of Composition at, Vienna 
Conservatory, but also won considerable 
fame as an organist and played in Paris and 
London. Regarded in Germany and 
Austria as the greatest 19th-century sym- 
phonist, Bruckner was easily and too often 
persuaded to make extensive cuts and modify 
the orchestration of his works for the sake of 
performances and publication, so that it is 
difficult to establish the authentic versions, 
but his music has recently be^gun to make 
considerable headway in Britain. Amongst 
his other works are four impressive masses, a 
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dome. BnineUeschl*s dome (1420-61) is, 
measured diametrically, the largest in the 
world, and served as a model to Michelangelo 
for that of St Peter’s. Besides this master- 
piece he also executed the churches of Spirito 
Santo and San Lorenzo, the designs for the 
Pitti Palace, &c. 

BRUNET, Jacques Charles, brU-nay (1780- 
1867), French bibliompher, compiler of a 
gxeat bibliographical dictionary ^1810), a 
standard work, was bom and died m Paris. 
BRUNETIERE, FerdlnmMl, bfihf-ryuyr (1849- 
1906), French critic, was bom at Toulon, 
wrote much for the Revue des deux mondes 
(its editor from 1892), became professor at 
the Ecole Normale, and in 1894 a member 
of the Academy. He held an evolutional^ 
theory of the de^^pment of literary form and 
opposed naturalism in fiction. He published 
ffistolre et Uttituture (1884-87), Le Roman 
mfurallste (1883), dec. 

BRUNHILDA (567-613), the daughter of the 
Visigothic king Alhanagild, married King 
SIgbeft of Austrasta, and afterwards as 
regent for her two grandsons, Theodebert U, 
king of Austrasia, and Theodoric I!, king of 
Burgundy. diviM the government of the 
whew Frankidb worki wnh her rival Frede- 
gpnd, who governed Neustria for the youthful 
Qotaire II. On Fiedegond’s death in 598 
she seized on Neustria, and for a while 
united under her rule the whole Merovingian 
dominions, but was overthrown by the 
Austrasian nobles under Ctotaire 11, and put 
to death by being dragged at the heels of a 
wild horse. 

BRUNl, Leonardo, hrooW (1369-1444), 
Italian humanuit, a native of Are 2 zo, and 
hence styled Aiethio. Papal secretary in 
1405-15, he then wrote his Hisroria Florentina^ 
and was made chancellor of Florence in 1427. 
Bnini aided in advancing the study of Greek 
literature mainly by his literal translations 
into Latin of Aristotle, Demosthenes, Plato, 
andPltttafth; he also wrote Lives of Petrarch 
and Dante in the vernacular. See Life by 
Baron (1928), 

BRONING, Hdbmkk (1885- ), German 

statesmaiii was leader of the Reichstag centre 
party from 1929, and chancellor in 1930-32, 
when he wag forced to resign by the Nazis. 
In 1933, he went to the U.S.A. and was 
professor of Oovemmont at Harvard (1939- 

BRUNNE, SeeRoaftRTOF. 

BRUN^OIJI, (1) Anadd Wifiiam (1857-1925), 
American architect and town planner, 
desiipieir of Pennsylvania capitol building, 
Clevclssid CMi Centre^ Ac. See study by 
R. L AMkm (1^26), ^ _ 

(2) Sir JeimToniImKm (1842-1919), British 
industrial founder in 1873 with Ludwig 
Moud of lie diefKtkal firm Brunner Mond A 
Co„ iirilkli mmsd with I.CI. in 1926. 
BRUNN0W, Ivmwvkb, Ceewt von, 

hroonTta (1797-1875), bom at Dresden, 
entered the Russian service In 1818, and was 
Russiais, nmtuuuador in London both before 
and after the Crhuesm war* 

■?L«5MS!Sg.:S^ 

*n 953, andTlukeof in 954* and was 


(2) St (970-1009), was martyred by the 
heathen Prussians. 

(3) St (c. 1030-1101), founder of the 
Carthusian order, was bom at Cologne, 
became rector of the cathedral school at 
Reims, but, oppressed by the wickedness of 
his time, withdrew in 1084 to the wild 
mountain of Chartreuse, near Grenoble. 
Here with six friends he founded the austere 
Carthusians. In 1091 he established a 
second Carthusian monastery at Della Torre 
in Calabria, where he died. 

(4) . Gioidano (1548-1600), a restless 

speculative thinker, was bom at Nola near 
Naples, was trained a Dominican, but 
doubting the dogmas, fled to Geneva, whence 
Calvinist suspicion of his scepticism drove 
him to Paris* where he lectured. Here the 
zeal of the orthodox Aristotelians forced 
him to withdraw to London (1583), where he 
knew Sidney, and Oxford, where he repeat- 
edly gave lectures. In 1585 be was in Paris 
again, in 1586 in Wittenberg, in 1588 in 
Prague, then in Helmstedt, Frankfurt, Padua; 
and in 1592 in Venice he was arrested by the 
officers of the Inquisition and after a seven- 
year trial was burnt at Rome. His philosophy 
which was strongly anti-Aristotelian, was a 
pantheistic, poetic, monistic system based on 
the Copemican astronomy, Nicolaus of Cusa, 
Neoplatonism, Stoicism, Epicureanism. He 
influenced Spinoza and Leibniz. Of his 
works, the most famous is the Spaccio della 
bestia trionfante. Sec studies in Italian by 
Gentile (1921), in English by McIntyre (1903) 
and Boulting (1916). ^ 

BRUNOT. Ferdinand, hrU-nb (1860-1938). 
French philologist, a Dean of tlw Faculty of 
Letters at the University of Paris, wrote a 
history of the French language (1905-34) in 
relation to successive states of society. 
BRUNSWICK, (1) Ciiaries Waiiam F^iumd, 
Duke of (1735-1806), fought in the Seven 
Years’ War, commanded the Prussian and 
Austrian troops in Prance and at V aimy , and 
died of wounds soon after his sore demt by 
Napoleon at Auerstgdt. See Life by Fitz* 
maurice (1901). 

(2) FIrederick WiiUam (1771-1815), son and 
successor of (I), came to Englaim in 1809, 
and with his ’ Black Brunswickers ’ — so 
from their uniform, in mourning for the 
losses at Aucrstddt— entered the British 
service, fighting in the Peninsular war; he fell 
at Quatre Bras. 

BRUSILOV, Alexei, broo-syeeloff (1856- 
1926), Russian commander-in-chtdi, June to 
August 1917, served against Turkey 1877, 
and won fame (1915-17) in the invarion of 
Galicia and in the Carpathians. His troops 
mutinied, and Kornilov took his idace. 
BRUTUS, (1) Luchis Jimliis (fi. 500 a.c.>, 
iegendary hero who established Republican 
government at Rome. The son of a rich 
Roman, on whose death Tarquin the Proud 
seized the property and killed an rider brother, 
he himself escape only by feigning idiocy, 
whence the name Btum (^stupid % When 
popular fndtgnatlon was rmised at the outrage 
on Lucretia, he drove the royal fiimily &om 
Rome. He was elected one of the first two 
consuls (509 He se&teDcod to dofih 
his own two sons for otMispiriag to lestpio 
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the monarchy, and fell repeUing an attack 
led by one of Tarquin’s sons. 

(2) Marcus Junius <8S<42 B.c.), sided with 
Pompey when the civil war broke out, but 
after PharsaUa submitted to Caesar, and was 
appointed governor of Cisalpine Gaul. He 
divorced his wife to marry Portia, the daughter 
of Cato, his master. Cassius prevailed on 
him to join the conspiracy against Caesar 
(44 B.c.}; and. defeated by Antony and 
Octavian at Philippi, he killed himself. 

BRUYERE. See La Bruy^re. 

BRY« Theodor de, bree (1528-98), Flemish 
engraver and goldsmith, bom at Lidge, 
settled in Frankfurt-am-Main about 1570, 
and established a printing house there. A 
well-known print of his is The Procession of 
the Knights of the Garter under Queen 
Elizabeth, the result of a visit to England. 

BRYAN, (1) Michael (1757-1821), bom at 
Newcastle, published a Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers (1813-16). 

(2) William. See O’Bryan. 

(3) William Jenolngs (1860-1925), lawyer 
and politician, born at Salem, 111., graduated 
from Illinois College in 1881, studied law at 
Chicago, and practised at Jacksonville and in 
Nebraska. Elected to Congress in 1890, as 
Democratic candidate for the presidency he 
was crusbingly defeated by M’lGnley in 1896 
and 1900, by Taft in 1908. A great stump- 
orator, founder and editor of The Commoner, 
he was appointed secretary of state by 
Wilson (1913), but as an ardent pacilm. 


interest in university reform, the Eastern 
question, &c. He wrote The Holy Roman 
Empire (1864), Transcaucasia ana Ararat 
(1877), The American Commonwealth (1888), 
&c. In 1907 he vms awarded the O.M. and 
became president of the British Academy. 
See his Life by H. A. L. Fisher (1927), 
BRYDGES, Sir Samuel Egertmi, Bart. <1762- 
1837), English bibliographer and author of 

S nealogicai works, was bom at Wootton 
ouse, Kent, failed to establish his claim to 
the barony of Chandos, but was gratified 
with a Swedish knighthood in 1808 and an 
English baronetcy in 1814. He represented 
Maidstone in 1812-18, and printed privately 
at the ' Lee Priory Press * small edtliofui of 
many rare Elizabethan books. %e his 
Autobiography (1834) and a book by Wood- 
worth (1935). 

BRYSKETT, Lodowick (c. 1545-c. J612), 
English writer, learned Greek from his friend 
Edmund Spenser (q.v.), whose conversations 
he records in A Discourse of Civil! Ltfe (1606). 
See his Life and Correspondence, by Plomer 
and Cross (1927). 

BRYDSSOV, Val^ Yakovlevich (1873-1924), 
Russian poet, critic and translator, bom in 
Moscow. He was one of the leaders of the 
Russian symbolist movement which looked 
to France for its inspiratton. Like Balmont 
(q.v.), his best work was done before 1910. 
but unlike him his technique remained 
unimpaired to the last. He became an 
enihustasttc Bolshevist in 1917 and worked 


resigned in June 1915 over America's second 
Lusitania note to Germany. He was leading an 
anti-Darwinian campaign when he died. See 
his Memoirs {1925} and Life by Hibben (1929). 

BRYANT, William CiiUeit (1794-1878), poet 
and journalist, was born at Cummington, 
Massachusetts, and at thirteen published a 
satirical poem. The majestic blank verse of 
Thanatopsis (1817) surpassed anything pre- 
viously written by an American. Although 
Bryant was practising at the bar, he continued 
to contribute to the newspapers in prose and 
verse, becoming editor of the Evening Post 
in 1829. The paper was Democratic, but 
inclining to anti-slavery views assisted in 1 856 
in forming the Republican party. Bryant's 
public addresses and letters to his paper on 
his visits to Europe and the West Indies were 
published in book form. He died at New 
York. See complete works (1883-84) and 
Lives by Parke Godwin (1883), Bigelow (1890) 
and Bradley (1905). 

BRYCE, (I) Daidd (1803-76), an Edinburgh 
architect, whose speciality, ‘ Scottish Baro- 
nial *, is exemplified in Fettes College and the 
Royal infirmary. Edinburgh. 

(2) James, 1st Viscount (1838-1922), 
British statesman, born at Belfast, was 
educated at Gta^ow High School and 
University, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1862 as double first. 
Etected a fellow of Oriel, and called to the 
bar m 18^, he regius professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford from 1870 to 1893. and 
entered parliament in 1880. In 1905 he was 
made Insb Secretary, and in 1907-13 was 


strong Home-Ruler, he look an active 


tirelessly for that cause unlit his death. See 
S. Graham, The Republic of the Southern 
Cross {\9n). 

BUBER, Martin, boo'- (1878- ). iewhh 

theologian and philosopher, born In Vienna, 
was early introduced to Hasidism, to study 
which he retired after a few sceptical years of 
philosophical studies at Vienna, Berlin, and 
Zurich and the editorship of the Zionistic 
Die Welt (1901 '04>. He b^me professor of 
Comparative Religion at FrankfUrt <1923- 
1933), after which he directed the C^tral 
Office for Jewish Adult Education until 1938 
when he fled to Palestine to become professor 
of Social Philosophy at Jerusalem. Buber 
has published profusely, but his most itnpor- 
larit works as one of the main fifures of 
religious existentialism are Between Man and 
Man (1947), in which he discuiaes social 
problems. Eclipse of God (1952). in which the 
Hasidic as well as caistemiaikl * 1-Tboo * 
theme is discussed from a felialoihi as distinci 
from a philosophical standpoint, and God and 
Evtl (1953), tn which the basicr evil is seen to 
be that of having no dtiectJofi, or lefrislfHI to 
take the only possible path— iowards Ciod. 

BUCER, or BnUcr. Martiii. booW^r (M91- 
1 551 ), German Protestant was boro 

at ^hlettstadt, in A)«ace, ^teced the 
Doimn^n order, and studied theology at 
Hctdell^g, In 1521 he quiued the order, 
married a former nun, and In 1523 settled in 
Siijahurg. In the 4msmm hkmm Luther 
msd Zwingis, Bucer adimed a middle course. 
At the Diet of Augmirf he de^n^ to 
nibapibe to the proposed ConfessioR of 
Faith, and afterwards drew up the Ckatfesdo 
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Teirapolitana {l$30); at Wittenberg, however. Lady Tweedsnuiir (1915- ) graced the 
he iwe an hgreemeni in 1536 with the Conservative benches in the House of 
Lutherans, but attacked for his refusal to Commons from 1946. 
sign the Interim in 1 548, Bucer, on Cranmer*s (4) William (1729-1 SOS), physician, bom at 
invitation (1549), came to Endand to teach Ancrum, Roxburghshire, author of the 
theology at Cambridge, where he made many popular Domestic Medicine (1769). 
friends. In Mary's reign his remains were BUCHANAN, be-kan'4n, (1) Claudius (1766- 
exhumed and burned. His chief work was a 1815), born at Cambuslang near Glasgow, 
translation and exposition of the Psalms in 1797 became chaplain to the East India 
(1529). Lenz edited (1880-87) his corre- Company at Barrackpur; translated the 
spondence with the Landgrave of Hesse, Gospels into Persian and Hindustani, and 
whose * second ' marriage Bucer defended, made two tours through southern and 
See studies by Baum (1860), Lang (1900), western India. Returning in 1808 to England, 
Pauck (1928), and Hopf (1946). he excited so much interest in Indian missions 

BUCH, Leopold von, booKH (1774-1853), a that before his death the first English bishop 
Gennan geologist and traveller, investigated had been appointed to Calcutta, 
volcanic processes and upheld the theory of (2) George (1506-82), Scottish humanist 
Elevation Craters, since discarded. and reformer, bom near KiJlearn, in Stirling- 

BUCHAN, Earls oL See under Comyn, shire, of poor but well-connected parents, 
Erskine, and Stewart. received his senior education in France, where 

BUCHAN,(])AlexaiMk!r (1829-1907), Scottish most of his life w'as passed. Having been 
meteorologist, was born at Kinnesswood, near imprisoned by Cardinal Beaton in the Castle ‘ 
Kinross, became secretary of the Scottish at St Andrews for his Franciscanus^ a satirical 
Meteorological Society in 1860. He postu- poem on the friars, Buchanan escaped to 
lated the theory, based on earlier stattsiics, France in 1539 and until 1542 he was a 
that the British climate is subject to successive professor at Bordeaux, where he had 
warm and cold spells failing approximately Montaigne as a pupil, Paris, and in 1547 
between certain dates each year. at Coimbra in Portugal, where he was 

(2) Elqietii, n^e Slmpsoa (1738-91), the arrested by the Inquisition as a suspected 

wife of a potter, in 1784 founded at Irvine a heretic. During his confinement he began 
fanatical sect, the Buchanites, announcing his Latin paraphrase of the Psalms which, 
herself to her forty-six followers as the published in 1 566 w'ith a dedication to Mary 
Woman of Rev. xii. Gueen of Scots, was in use as a text-book until 

(3) John, lit Baron Tweedsmuir (1875- the end of the 1 9th century. Back in Scotland 
19^), Scottish author and statesman, bom for the lust time in 1561, he was appointed 
at Perth, was educated at Glasgow Uni- classical tutor to her, althou^ he was a 
versify and at Brasenose College, Oxford, member of the general assembly of the kirk 
where he won the Newdi^te prize tn 1898. at the same time. But the resp^ which 
In 1901 he was colled to the bar and became John Knox had for him clears him of any 
private secretary to Lord Milner, high charge of duplicity. He abandoned Mary 
commisstouer for South Africa. He returned after the death of Darnley, and in his Detectio 


in 1903 to become a director of Nelson's, 
the publishers. During World War 1 he 
servM on H.Q. staflf until 1917, when he 
became director of information. He wrote 
Ndbon^s History of the War (1915-19), and 
became president of the Scottish History 
Sodeiy (19^32). He was M.P. for the 
Scottish Universities (1927-35), and was 
raised to the peerage in 1935, when he became 
a most popular governor-general of Canada. 
In 1937 he was made a privy-counsellor, and 
chancellor of l^inburgh University. Despite 
hts busy public life, Buchan wtoic over fifty 
books, beghinini with a scries of essays, 
Schoiar Qtpsies (1896), finding his forte a$ 
a writer of fasMnoviog advcoiurc stories. 
Fresttr .IbAtt (19f0> is set in South Africa; 
the Scottish Highlands form the scene of 
Hutufnptowet (1922), John Mac Sab, and 
Witch Wb&dil921)t but becoming best known 
for die e^dtittg counter-espionage thrillers 
The Thiny^bm Steps (19|,5). Oreenmantie 
im^hmsiThemeeMostat^esimh). Ofbis 
biographkal works* which include Cromwell 
1934) and Ammsus (1937), his Montrose 
1928) and Sit Wdtier Scott iWl) are the best. 


Mariae Hepnae Buchanan stated with undue 
violence the case of the insurgent lords 
against her. He now became tutor to the 
young king, James VI, and in 1 579-78 was 
keeper of the Privy Seal. His last years ho 
gave to the completion of his Latin History of 
Scotland (1582). In his own day, his Euro* 
pean reputation rested mainly on hts skill tn 
Latin poetry, as also on his History of Scou 
iand, still valuable for its (partisan, but acute) 
view of his own time. Buchanan's influence 
after his death was chiefly through his tract 
De Jure Jtegw, in which he states with 
boldness the doctrine that kings exist by the 
will, and for the good, of the people. See 
Uves by P. H. Bro^ti (1890) and J. M. 
Aitken (19.19). 

(3) Janies (1791-1868), fifteenth president 
of the United States, was bom at Stony 
Batter, near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, the 
son of an immigrant Irish fanner. He was 
educated at Dickinson Cotkge, and in 1812 
was admitted to the bar, where he empyed a 
Urge practice. He was sent in 1832 to 
negotiate the first commercial treaty with 
“ ' became secretary of state In 1845 

_ _ »e dose of Polk’s presidency in 1849 
succeeded in settling the Oregon botmdftfy 
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strongly in favour of the maintenance of 
slavery: and he freely supported the attempt 
to establish Kansas as a slave state. As the 
close of his term approached, it became 
evident that a conflict was impending, and 
the election of Lincoln precipitated the 
outbreak. After his retirement in March 
186L Buchanan took no part in public 
affairs; but he published in 1866 a defence of 
his administration. See his Life by O. T. 
Curtis (2 vols. New York 1883). 

(4) Robert (1802-75), Scottish divine, a 
leader in the Free Church Disruption, was 
bom at St Ninians near Stirling, and died in 
Rome, after a forty-two years* ministry in 
Glasgow. See his History of the Ten Years* 
Cormet (1849), and his Life by the Rev. 
N. L Walker (1877). 

(5) Robert WBliaiiis (1841-1901). British 
poet, novelist, playmght, was bom at 
Caverswall, Staffordshire, was educated at 
Glasgow High School and University, where 
his closest friend was David Gray (q.v.), 
with whom he set out for London in 1860, 
but they had a hard time of it and success 
came too late for Buchanan. He attacked 
Swinburne (q.v.) in the Spectator and the 
pre-Raphaelites under the pseudonym of 
‘ Thomas Maitland * in another article 
entitled * The Fleshly School of Poetry *(1871). 
London Poems (1866) was his first distinct 
success. He also wrote novels and plays. 
See Life by H. Jay (1902), and a study by 
L. Hearn (1916). 

BUCHEZ^ Philippe Benjamin dos^, bit-shay 
(1 796-1 86S), French physician and socialist, 
bora at Matagne-la-Petite, published works 
on social science, history, and philosophy, 
striving to weld Communism and Catholicism, 
and began the Histoire parlementaire de la 
Rivolution frangaise (1833-38). In 1848 he 
was president of the National Assembly. 
See study by G. Castella (Paris 1911), 
BUCHHOLTZ, Johannes, booKH'- (1882- 
1940), Danish novelist, born at Odense in 
1882, wrote Egkoim and his 6o</(trans. 1921), 
Susanne (1930, &c. 

Pmk Nathan Daniel, book* man 
(1878- ), American evangelist, founder of 

the ‘ Group * and * Moral Rearmament * 
movements, born at Pennsburg, Pa., was 
minister in charjm of a hospice for under- 
pnviteg^ boys m Philadelphia (1902-07), 
travelled extensively in the East and in 1921, 
believing tlmt there was an imminent danger 
civilization, founded at 
Oxford the Group movement and for its 
piwagation led parties of young men, 
mcuiding som Oxford undergraduates, to 
p^s of the world. The movement was 
the * Oxford Group 
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The Oxford Croup arid its .Work of Moral 
Rearmament (1954) and America Needs an 
Ideology (1957). 

BUCHNER, booKH^ndt, (1) Btapidi (1860- 
1917), German chemist, born in Munich, 
Nobel prizeman in 1907 for demonstrating 
that alcoholic fermentation is not due ta 
physiological but to chemica] processes in 
the yeast. 

(2) Haas (185&<I902). bacteriologist, 
brother of (1), discovered that blood serum 
contains protective substances against infec- 
tion. 

BUCHNER, (1) Oedrg (1813-37), German 
poet, brother of (2), born at Goadelmi near 
Darmstadt, studied medicine, becaiM in- 
volved in revolutionary politics, and fbd to 
Ziirich, where he died. His best-known 
works are the iroetical dramas Dantom Tod 
(1835) and Woszek (1837), the latter usdd by 
Berg (q.v.) for his well-known opera (1926). 
See studies by Pfeiffer (1934) and P. Sdimid 
(1940). 

(2) Ludwig (1824-99), German physician 
and materialist philos^her, was born at 
Darmstadt, lectured at Tdbingen (1852). but 
his controversial Kraft and Stbf (iBSS) 
brought about his forced rest|m^<^n and 
made him take up private practice at Darm- 
stadt. His sister 1.4tise (1821 77), was poetess 
and novelist, and see (1). 

BUCK, (1) Dudley (1839-1909), organisi and 
composer, mainly of church music, was bora 
at Hartford, Conn. 

(2) Pearl Sydcnibrlcitar (1892- ), Ameri- 

can novelist, born in Hillsboro, W. Virginia. 
Her earliest novels are coloarod by 
experiences while living in CSikuiH-TlIfe Good 
Earth (1931), the best of Biis period, earned 
her the 1938 Nobel prize. In 1935 she 
returned to America, and most of her output 
after that date was concerned with the 
contemporary American scone. Her novels 
include The Patriot (1939) and J>ra$on Seed 
(1942), and amongst other works are What 
America Means to Me (1943) atid My SeWFral 
Worlds (1954). 

(3) Sir Percy Carfer (l87Km7L English 

musical cducattontst, born in West HanL He 
held siMx^vc poets at Wefis and Bristol 
Othedrais. was director of Mmde at Harrow 
School, and from 1910-23 held the chair of 
music at Dublin m tatter 

year he became professor m Umki at 
London Umvendty. the gii^lof of several 
round text-books, Bude was isnsmlhle Ibr 
the mugaration of the Teeeliiii* eouiro at 
t^ Royal Col% of Musici, am owrident 
of the Royal Cedfegs of ChnBiiili, and 
mu^ advtm to the EdtieirUon 
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hits w tWt, (tom a thteadbaie BUCXLAND, (1) Fkndt Trevciyaa (1^6-80). 


hanaerwon at court, * Steenie * became, with 
a smsie exoeptioii, the wealthiest noble in 
Boglandi' In 1623, while the Spanish match 
was in prutrcss, Buckingham persuaded 
Charles to go to Madrid and prosecute his 
auit in person; the ultimate failure of the 
negotiations was largely owing to his arro- 
fiance. On his return Buckin^m, now a 
duke, was made lord-warden of the Cinoue 
Ports. He m^otiated the marriage of Charles 
With Henrietta Maria of France, and main- 
tained his ascendancy after Charleses accession 
In 1625. But the abortive expedition against 
Cadk exposed him to impeachment by the 
CtmipQns, and only a dissolution rescued 
him. His Insoieisoe in making love to the 
gueen of Prance next made mischief. In 
1627 he appeared with an armament before 
Rochelte; but the Huguenots refused him 
admission within the harbour; and when his 
troops made an ili-supported descent on the 
neighbourin|[ Tie de Iui6, they were defeated, 
in spite of his brave conduct. For a second 
cxpmtkm to Rodtelle he had gone down 
to Portsmouth, but was assassinated by a 
discontenied subaltern, John Filton, on 
August 23. See Lives by Sir P. Oibbs (190S) 
amTc R. Cammett (1939). 

(2) Oeei«e VtOten, 2ad Duke (1627-a7>. 
son of (1>, was bom at Wallingford House (on 
(he site of the Adsmralty), January 30, and, 
after his father’s atsasstttatiOQ, was brought 
up with ChirlSi Ti diildren. On the outbreak 
of the Ovi! War hehurried from Cambridge to 
the royaliti can^, and lost, recovered, ami 
once more lost hisestates— almost his life, too, 
during Lord Hoilaiid*! unfortunate rising in 
Surrey (164S)^ when his younger brother did 
nMwtabm’atkalli. He went with Charles U 
to Scodand* mMi alter rim biule of Worcester 
and an eampe snore amaring evnn than his 
master’s, went again iltto exile. Returning 
secretly to Enriand, be married, in 1657, the 
daughter of Lord Fairfax, to whom his 
forfeited estatea had been assigned. At the 
ResioratkHi he got them bach and for the 
next tweaty*ftvie years he excelled the other 
courtlesm in dmuchmy and wit. In 1667 
he killed in a duet the Bari of Shrewsbury, 
whose connMii, hit paramour, looked on. 


English sur^n and naturalist, son ofH2)« 
studied at Oxford and St George’s Hospital, 
Mras assistant surgeon to the 2nd Life Guards 
(1854-63), became known for his researches 
in fish-culture and was in 1867 appointed 
inspector of salmon-fisheries, in 1870 special 
commissioner on salmon-fineries in Scot- 
land. See Life by Bompas (1885). 

(2) WlUlam (1784-1856), father of (1), 
Engltsh geologist, bom at Tiverton, was 
educated at Oxford, where he became reader 
in Mineralogy. He is known for his descrip- 
tion of Kirkdaie Cave. An F.R.S. in 1818^ 
he became in 1845 Dean of Westminster. See 
Life by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (1894), 
BUCKLE, (1) George Earle (1854-1935), 
editor of The Times from 1884 to 1912, was 
bom at Twerton vicarage, Bath. He com- 
pleted Monypenny’s L(/e ef Disraeli <1914- 
1920), and edited six volumes of Queen 
Victoria’s Letters (1926-32). 

(2) Henry Thomas (1821-62), English 
historian, was bom at Lee, in Kent. Mostly 
self-educated, he mastered eighteen foreign 
languages and amassed an enormous library 
to assist him in his History of Civilization in 
England (1857-61), only two volumes of 
which saw the light of day and in which be 
practised a scientific mahod of writing 
history, taking into account a country's 
climate, Ac. He excelled as chess-player, and 
died of typhoid fever in Damascus. See 
Lives by A. H. Huth (1880), J. M. Robertson 
(1896). and G. St Aubin (1958). 

BUCKLEY, Wilfiam (1780-1856), bom near 
Macclesfield, was a bricklayer first, then a 
private, and, for conspiring with other soldiers 
at Gibraltar to shoot the Duke of Kent, was 
transported to Australia in 1802, but escaped, 
and lived thirty-two years with the aborigines 
of Victoria. Sec Life by J. Morgan (1852). 
BUC&STONE, John BaMwin <18(K2-79>, 
Enjitlish comedian, actor-manager and play- 
wright, was born at Hoxton, played at the 
Surrey, Adelphi, Drury Lane, and Lyceum 
Theatres, mostly as comedian, visitM the 
U.S.A. in 1840 and then played at the 
Haymarkct, where he was actor-manager 
(1853-78). He wrote 150 pieces for the 
stage. ^ 


disgtrised gg « page* m was mainly instns- BUDAEUS, Latinized form of Gutthnune 

mental In CiMmion’s downfall; was a ~ — •- 

meiubef of IhO Inikmous ’ Cabal and 
fooled by tile kiag In Ibe secret treaty of 
Dover, went ow to tlie popular side. He 
dkxl on 16, at idi^ Moorstde, 

misecaMy; IndoesL ’ in the worst inn's 
worn mm\ Ho mu author and part- 
author of somal oomedka, the wittiest The 
Eehearsai (167tL a travtsty of Dryden's 
tragedies, but hois better remembered as the 
' Zunri * of 0iMdeA*g Absahm ami Ackisophei. 

^ B»rilid« (1903) and 

SI. 

EagUah lymimller« Jounialift and lectunnr, mu 
bom at ]>luihhttf near Falmouth, staraed 
a number of nawepnfMra in India and in 
Britaiiu 1^ inridldM S^his 

SmShcp. 

r*EU>, , , 


(1467-1540), French scholar, bom tn 
Paris. Of his works on philology, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence, the two best known are 
one on ondent coins (1514) and the Canh 
mentarii Ungmte Graecae (1519). Louts XII 
and Francis 1 also employed him in diplo- 
macy. At his suggestion Francis founded the 
College de France. Thoi^ih suspected of a 
leaning towards Lutheranism, he was royal 
librarian and founded the royal coUection at 
Fontainebleau, whkh, moved to Paris, 
became the Biblioth6que Nationak. See, his 
collected works (1557); monographs by 
Rebirth (1846), De Bud6 (1884), DdaiheBe 
(1907); and his (1887), 

BUDD; George (1808-82) and vmSm (18U- 
1880), two brothers, bom at bhmh Tawbm. 
Devonshire, mm both of them ocMeaiea 
phytkdamk the one in Londoo^ the oftwr 
io Brisiot The latter, Wifiiam, advocated 
dlslofiscrion agahist contagious dkeases* 8iich 
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as typhoid fever, cholera, and rinderpest. 
See £. W. Goodall, William Budd{\n€). 
BUDDHA (" the enlightened *), the founder of 
Buddhism, was bom, perhaps about the year 
568 B.c.,the son of the rajah of the Sakya tribe 
ruling at Kapilavastu, 100 miles north of 
Benares. His personal name was Siddhartha : 
but he was also known by his family name of 
Gautama, and by many epithets, such as 
Sakya Muni, Ac. When about thirty years 
old he left the luxuries of the court, his 
beautiful wife, and all earthly ambitions for 
the life of an ascetic; after six years of self- 
torture he saw in the contemplative life the 
perfect way. For some forty years he taught, 
gaining many disciples and followers, and 
died about eighty years old at Kusinagara in 
Oudh. His system was perhaps rather a 
revolutionary reformation of Brahmanism 
than a new faith; the keynote of it being 
that existence is necessarily miserable, and 
that * Nirvana \ or non-existence, the chief 
good, is to be attained by diligent devotion 
to Buddhistic mles. The death of the body 
does not bring Nirvana: the unholy arc con- 
demned to transmigration through many 
existences. Buddhism spread steadily over 
India, and in the 3rd century b.c. was 
dominant from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. In the earlier centuries of our 
epoch it began to decline, was relentlessly 
persecuted by triumphant Brahmanism in the 
7th and 8th centuries, and stamped out of 
continental India (except Nepal) by invading 
Mohammedanism. But it had spread to 
Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, and 
Japan, where it is still powerful. See works 
by Prof, and Mrs Rhys-Davlds, Williams 
(1889), Waddell (1895), Stcherbatsky (1923), 
A. B, Keith (1923); and the Lives by Olden- 
berg, E. J. Thomas (1927), and T. C. 
Humphreys (1951). 

BUDDHAGHOSA (5th cent, a.d.), Indian 
Buddhist scholar, born near Buddh Gaya, 
or Chosa, East India, the place of the 
Buddha's enlightenment, studied the Budd- 
hist texts in Ceylon and is best knowm for the 
Visuddhimagga, ‘The Path of Purity’, a 
compendium of the Buddhist doctrines. 

BUD£. See Budaeus. 

BUDENNY, Simeon Mlkhallovkii, boo-dyen'ni 
(1883- ), Russian general, fought in the 

Russo-Japanese war, b^me a revolutionary 
propagandist and a Bolshevik in 1919. He 
commanded the Red Cavalry against the 
White Army and against Poland, was made 
a marshal in 1935, and in 1941 commanded 
the S.W. sector against the German in- 
vasion, 

BUDGE, Sir Ernest Allred Wallis (1857-1934), 
finish orientalist and archaeologist, was 
keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
in the British Museum in 1893-1924, wrote 
many books, and conducted excavations in 
E gWtIh c Sudan, &c. 

Enstace (1686-1737), English 

8t Exeter, a cousin of Addison’s, 
kMt £20,000 by tbe South Sea Bubble, mi 
Crotn a contributor to the Spectator degenera- 
Grob Street writer, and drowned 
hmiseinn the Thames. 

BUFF^ piariotte. Sec Goethe. 

BUFFAfX) BILL, Sec Cody (2). 


BUFFON, Georges Ldiils Leclere, Comte i 
bOrfd (1707-88), French naturalist, was boi 
at Montbard, in Burgundy, the son of 
wealthy lawyer. After studying law at tt 
Jesuit college in Dijon, he devoted himself! 
science, and while on a visit to England (173i 
translated into French Newton’s Fluxion* 
Admitted to the Academy, he was in 173 
appointed director of the Jardin du Roi, an 
formed the desi^ of his Hhtoire Natureh 
(1749-67), In which all the known facts o 
natural science were discussed in languag 

lemayb 


of the loftiest eloquence. Though he may I 
ranked among the phihsophes^ (BulTon wa 
not one of the leaders or militant member 
of the party. After receiving wious higi 
honours, he was made Comte da Buffon b^ 
Louts XV. Although his work exhibits hi 
over-confidence, he invested natural scieno 
with new dignity and interest hnd fore 
shadowed the theory of evolution.’ See hit 
Correspondance (1860), and works\on biir 
by Flourcns (1844), Nadault dc Buffos 
(1863), and Lebasteur (1889). 

BUGATn, Ettore (1882-1947), Italian motor 
manufacturer, born at Milan, began designing 
cars in 1899 and set up his works in Stras- 
bourg (1907). World War I caused him to 
move to Italy and later to France, where his 
racing cars won international fame in the 
1930s. 

BUGEAUD, Thomas, bii-zhd' (1784-1849), 
French marshal, was bom at Limoges, and 
served in the Napoleonic campaigns, and 
with great distinction in Algeria and Morocco 
(1836-44), his victory at Isly in 1844 over the 
emperor of Morocco’s forces gaining him the 
title Due d’lsiy. In the February revolution 
of 1848 he commanded the army in Paris, 
where he later died of cholera. See works by 
Count d’ldevtlle (1882) and Roches (1885). 
BUGENHAGEN, Jobami, boo'giH^hah-gin 
(1485-1558), German Lutbemn reformer, 
born near Stettin, helped Luther in the 
Reformation and with tne translation of the 
Bible. See Lives by Bellermann (1859), 
Vogt (1868), Zitzlafr (1885), Hering (1888), 
and Ugge (1925), 

BUGGE, Sophus EIkiis, boog'gi (1833-1907), 
Norwegian philologist, born at Laurvik, 
studied at Christiania, Copenhagen, and 
Berlin, and in 1866 was appointed professor 
of Comparative Philology and Old Norse at 
the university of Christiania. Author of 
many critical works, notably on the Edda 
songs. 

BUHL, properly Bmdte, Charlea Aiidrt (1642- 
1732), a Parisian cabinet-maker in the service 
of Louis XIV. Introduced bubiwork^ a style 
of decorating furniture by inlaying metals, 
shells, pearls, Sue,, on ebony, which was 
carried on by his sons, Jean, Pienrct AaM, 
and Owrics. 

BULGANIN, NIkiiial, boob-gak'neen (1895- 
), Soviet politician, bom at Niahni- 
Novgorod (now Gorki). An early member 
of the Oommimist party, he was mayor 
of Moscow (1933-3'^ and a member of the 
MiUtaiy Oounefl chtring World War IL 
Created a marshal at the end of the war, he 
succeeded Stalin as minister for defence in 
1946. Aft^ St^ki’a death he became vici^ 
premier in Malenkov’s government and was 
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made premier after the letter's resignation in 
February 1955, a constitutional fagade with 
Khrushchev wielding real power as a first 
secretary of the party. * B and K*. unlike 
their predecessors, travelled extensively 
abroad in Yugoslavia, India, and Britain, 
and conducted propaganda by means of 
lengthy letters address^ to Western states- 
men, particularly over the disarmament 
question. Khrushchev ousted Bulganin from 
his nominal position in March 1958 and he 
suffered total political eclipse in August 1958, 
when he was removed from the minor post 
of chairman of the Soviet State Bank. 

BULGARIN, Thaddetn, boohgah'reen (1789- 
1859), Russian author and journalist, a 
zealous supporter of reaction and of absolu- 
tism. His best novel is Ivan Vyzhigin (1829). 

BULL, (1) George, D.D. (1634-1710), English 
divine, was born at Wells, and studied at 
Exeter College, Oxford, whence he retired in 
1649, having refused to take the common- 
wealth oath. Ordained in 1655, he took the 
small parish of St George\s, Bristol, and 
eventually obtained the bishopric of St 
Davids (1705). His greatest work, the 
Oefensio Fidei Nictnae (1685), was directed 
against Arians and Socinians; for his 
Judicium Fcclesiae Catholicae (1694) the 
thanks of the French clergy were sent to him 
through Bossuct. Sec a translated edition of 
his works with a Life in the Library of Angle- 
Catholic Theology (Oxford 1842-55). 

(2) Jtdin ic, 1563-1628), English musician, 
born in Somerset about 1563, was appointed 
organist in the Queen's Chapel in 1591, first 
music lecturer at Gresham College in 1596, 
and organist to James f in 1607. A Catholic, 
he fled abroad in 1613, and at Brussels 
entered the archduke's service; in 1617 he 
became organist of Antwerp d^thedral, 
and there he died. He seems to have been, 
appropriately, the composer of the air of 
* God save the King *. He was essentially an 
instrumental composer and may be considered 
as one of the founders of contrapuntal 
keyboard music. 

(3) Oiav Jacob Martin laitber (1883-1933), 
Norwegian lyric poet, born in Cristiania. 
Bull has been called the Keats of Norway, 
probably because of the love of nature 
evident in all of his work. He was. however, 
a pronounced individualist, his most out- 
standing work being Metope (1927). Sec 
Amer,-&and>, Rev. (1925), pp. 653-65. 

(4) Ole l^nematm (1810 80), Non^egian 
violinist, was born at Bergen. After some 
changes of fortune he rose to fame in 
Paris as a violinist. He was enthusiastically 
received in Itkly, and after visiting England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, made a triumphal tour 
through Russia, Germany, and Norway. 
Erom 1843 he was repeatedly in America, 
making enormotis sums by his concerts, but 
iosing iKsavtly by land speculations, especially 
an attempt to found a Scandinavian colony m 
Pennsylvania. He died at his villa near 
Bergen. He was as much an eccentric as a 
great artist. See Memoir by Sara C. Bull 
(1886). 

BULLEN, (l>„ArBiiir Hfmy (*8?7“l?20), 
English editor, born in London, edited John 
Tl^mas Campion, and other Eitza- 
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bethaas, and founded at Stratford-on-Avon 
the Shakespeare Head Press (1904). 

(2) Frank Thomas (1857-1915), English 
writer, till 1883 a sailor, made notable 
additions to the literature of the sea, including 
Cruise of the Cachalot (1898). See his 
Recollections (1915). 

BULLER, Sir Redvers Henry (1839-1908), 
entered the army in 1858, and was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1894, having served in 
the Chinese war of 1860, the Red River 
expedition, the Ashanti and Kaffir wars, the 
Zulu war (winning a V.C.). the Egyptian war, 
and the Sudan expedition. He was com- 
mander-in-chief in the Boer war (1899-1900) 
and raised the siege of Ladysmith, but was 
succeeded by Roberts when he replied to 
criticism of British failures in South Africa. 
See Melville's Life (1923). 

BULLETT, Gerald (1 893- 1958), British author, 
was born in London and was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. From 1914 his 
published work included fiction, poems, 
essays, biographies, anthologies, children's 
books, literary criticism, and plays. His 
novels include The Pandervils^ The Jury, and 
The Snare of the Fowler, 

BULLINGER, Heinrich, booVling-er (1504- 
1575), a Swiss Reformer, son of a priest, 
married in 1529 a former nun, b^me 
Zwingli's successor as leader of the reformed 
party in its struggle with the Catholics, as 
well as with the Zealots and the Lutherans. 
See Lives by Pestalozzi (1858) and Christoflel 
(1875). 

bClOW, (1) Prince Bernhard Heinrich von, 
bii'ld (1849-1929), German statesman, born 
at Floubeck, Holstein, was chancellor (1900- 
1909), foreign secretary (1897), count (1899), 
prince (1905), he wrote Imperial Germany 
(trans., new cd. 1916), Memoirs (trans. 1931- 
1932). Sec studies by P. Herrc (1931), and 
V. Wcgcrer (1931). 

(2) Hans Guido von (1830-94), German 
pianist and conductor, was born at Dresden, 
studied law, but under the influence of Wagner 
made himself the musico-political spokesman 
of the new German school. In 1851 he 
took pianoforte lessons from Liszt, married 
his daughter, Cosima (1857), and made 
himself into an outstanding conductor. In 
1864 he became court pianist and director of 
the music school at Munich, but resigned 
when his wife deserted him for Wagner in 
1869. Henceforward an opponent of 
Wagner and his school, he undertook ex- 
tensive conducting tours in England and 
America, and died in Cairo. See studies by 
M. von Bfllow (1921, 1925). 

BULOW VON DENNEWnrZ, Friedrich 
Wiihelin, Count ( 1 755- 1 8 1 6), Prussian general, 
in 1813 commanded in the first successful 
encounter with the French at Mdckern. His 
victories at Grossbeeren and Dennewitz 
saved Berlin; he was prominent in the battle 
of Leipzig, and by taking Montmartre 
finished the campaign of 1814. In 1815 he 
joined BlQcher by forced marches, and came 
to Wellington's aid at Waterloo. See Life by 
Vamhagen von Ense (Berlin 1854), His 
brother, Dietrich Adam Helmidt (1757-1801), 
satirized the Prussian army system in Der 
Feldzttg von 1805 (1806). 
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BULWER, Henry Lytton (1«01>72), diplo- 
matist and author, was boi^ in London, 
the elder brother of Lord Edward Bulwer 
Lytton (q.v.). Educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, he entered the diplomatic service 
in 1827, and was attache at Berlin, Brussels, 
and The Hague. An advanced Liberal M.P., 
he became secretary of embassy at Con- 
stantinople in 1837, where he negotiated 
a very important commercial treaty. As 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, he 
negotiated the peace between Spain and 
Morocco (1849). His firmness and candour 
offended Narvaez, the Spanish marshal- 
dictator, who ordered him to leave Madrid, 
but pleased the House of Commons. In 
1849 he proceeded to Washington, where he 
concluded the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. From 
1858 to 1865 he was ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte, and ably carried out Palmer- 
ston's policy on the Eastern Question. 
Created Lord Dalling and Bulwer in 1871, he 
died at Naples. Among his works were An 
Autumn in Greece (1826), Historical Charac- 
ters (1868-70), and an unfinished Life of 
Palmerston (187(^74). 

BULWER LYTTON. See Lytton. 

BUNAU-VARILLA, Philippe Jean, bu-m va- 
ree-ya (1859-1940), French engineer, chief 
organizer of the Panama Canal project, was 
instrumental in getting the waterway routed 
through Panama instead of Nicaragua, 
worked to bring about the sale of the canal 
to America, incited the Panama revolution 
(1903) to further this end, was made Panama- 
nian minister to the U.S.A. and negotiated 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty (1903) giving 
the U.S.A. control of the Canal Zone. See 
his Prom Panama to Verdun (1940). 

BUNBURY, Henry WilUam (1750-1811), 
caricaturist, bom at Mildenhall, Suffolk, early 
became distinguished for his humorous 
designs, which entitle him to rank after 
Rowlandson and Gillray. 

BUNCHE, Ralph Johnson (1904- ), Ameri- 
can administrator, born, the grandson of a 
slave, at Detroit, studied at Harvard, Cape- 
town, the London School of Economics and 
became assistant-professor of Political Science 
at Howard University, Washington (1928). 
During World War II he advised the govern- 
ment on African strategic questions, and as 
an expert on trusteeship territories drafted the 
appropriate sections of the U.N. Charter. 
As director (1947-54) of the U.N. Trusteeship 
department, he followed Count Folke 
Bmadotte, after the lattefs assassination 
(1948), as U.N. mediator in Palestine and 
arran^ for a cease fire. Awarded the 
Nobet Peace prize (1950), he became a 
U.N. under-secretary (1954). 

BUNGAY* TlKHiias (c. 2290), a FranciKan 
mathematician and philosopher, accounted a 
magician, bom at Bungay, and buried at 
Northampton. 

BUNLN* Ivan Alex€^icli« boo'neen (1870- 
1953), Russian author, bom at Voronesb, 
wrote lyrics add novdis of the decay of the 
Rosstan and of peasant life, among 

E The Viltage (trims, 1923). The Genflematt 
5nii Frorteisca (trans, 1922)* his best* 
n work with its theme the vanity of ah 
thmgs earthly, and the aotobiograjdiica}* 


The Well of Days (traps. 1933). He lived in 
Paris after the Revolution, and received the 
Nobel literature prize in 1933. 

BUNN. Alfred (c. 1796-1860), the ‘Poet 
Bunn from 1833 to 184<M8 was the 
quarrelsome manager of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane theatres. Wrote and translated 
libretti. 

BUNSEN, boon* sen, (1) Christian Karl Josias, 
Baron (1791-1860), Prussian diplomat, theo- 
logian, and scholar, was bom at Korbach, in 
Waldeck, and studied at Marburg, Gottingen, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Paris, and Rome, where 
he was appointed (1818) secretary jo the 
Prussian embassy at the papal court (Mebuhr 
being ambassador), and in 1827 resident 
minister. He gave much time to wlato, 
egyptology, and published much on church 
history, liturgical jhistory, and biblical 
criticism, and was a great supporter the 
Archaeological Institute. In 1841 he wa^ sent 
to London on a special mission abou^ an 
Anglo-Prussian bishopric in Jerusalem, and 
next year was appointed ambassador at the 
English court. In 1844 he drew up a con- 
stitution for Prussia closely resembling the 
English. In the Schleswig-Holstein question 
Bunsen strongly advocated the German view. 
Differing from the court on the Eastern 
Question, be resigned in 1854, and lived at 
Heidelberg and Cannes. See his Memoir 
(1868) by his widow, Frances Waddington 
(1791-1876), and her own lAfe and Letteri by 
Hare (1879). 

(2) Robert Wllhefan (1811-99), chemist and 
physicist, was bora at Gdttingen, and studied 
there and at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. After 
holding several lectureships and professor- 
ships he became professor of Chemistry at 
Heidelberg in 1852. He shares with Kirch- 
hoff the discovery, in 1859, of spectrum 
analysis, which facilitated the discovery of 
new elements. He partially lost the sight of 
one eye, which caused him to forbid the study 
of organic chemistry in his laboratories. He 
invented the Bunsen burner, the grease-spot 
photometer, a galvanic battery, an ice- 
calori meter, and, with Roscoe, Uie actino- 
metcr. 

BUNYAN, John (1628-88), English author of 
the PitgrinCs Progress^ was born at Elstow 
near Bedford, son of a * brasever ‘ or tinker, in 
which craft John was duly trained. In 1644 
he was drafted into the army, in June 1645 
returned to Elstow, and there about 1649 
married a poor girl who brought whh her two 
books which had belonged to her father* the 
Plain Man's Pathway to Ifenvaii and the 
Practice of Piety, About this tinie Bunyan 
began to pass through those deep religioiiB 
experiences which he has described so 
vividly in his Grace Abomdi^^: In 1653 ha 
joined a Oiiistian feilowi^i^ which had been 
organized by a converted royalist major* 
and about 1655 be was asked by thobrethren 
to address them. This kd to his preaching 
in the villages round Bedford: and in 1656 
he was brou^ into discossioas with the 
foHowers of George Fox, which led to his 
Brst book* Same iVw/Ar Opened 
a vigorous atta^ on To this 

Edward Buitoiipt* Ihd reidied* and 

Eunyan gave nafmhdeir m \^rinmeatia» af 
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Gospel Truths Opene4^ In November 1660 
he was arrested while preaching in a farm- 
house near Ampthill. During the twelve 
ytars imprisonment in Bedford county gaol 
which folid^^d, Bunyan wrote Profitable 
Meditations, Praying in the Spirit, Christian 
Behaviour, The Holy City, The Resurrection 
of the Dead, Grace Abounding, and some 
smaller works. He was released after the 
Declaration of Indulgence of 1672, under 
which he became a licensed pteacfa^, and 
pastor of the church to which he belonged; 
but in February 1673 the Declaration of 
Indulgence was cancelled, and on March 4, 
a warrant, signed by thirteen magistrates* 
was issued for his arrest. Brought to trial 
under the Conventicle Act* Bunyan was sent 
to prison for six months in the town gaol. 
It was during this later and briefer imprison- 
ment, and not during the twelve years in the 
county gaol, that he wrote the first part of the 
Pilgrim's Progress. When first issued (1678) 
it contained no Mr Worldly Wiseman. 
Many passages were added in the second and 
third editions (1679). It is essentially a vision 
of Life recounted all^orically as the narrative 
of a journey, told with such an eye to detail 
and conversational invention that despite its 
spiritual meanings, it is a realistic story, 
contemporary, and authentic. There fol- 
lowed the Life and Death of Mr Badnusn 
(1680), the Holy H^ar (1682), and the second 
part of the Pilgrim, containing the story of 
Christiana and her children (1684). Bunyan 
had been pastor at Bedford for sixteen years, 
when, after a ride through the rain from 
Reading to London, be died at the house of 
a friend in Holborn, Au^st 31, 1688, and 
was buried in BunhiU Fields, the Campo 
Santo of the Nonconformists. Despite the 
narrowness of his religious outlook, he was 
a master of plain* yet beautiful, English 
prose, the supreme example of the * prole- 
tarian * writer^ and by his realism and 
psychological insight the precursor of the 
modem novelist. See Lives by J. A. Froude 
(1880), Brown (1885), White (1905), Harrison 
(1928), J. Lindsay (1937), Shairock (1954), 
and Talon (1956); also studies by T. B. 
Macaulay in Bdimurgh Review (1830), G. B. 
Shaw (1907), and Firth (1938), 
BLOL-SCHADENSTEIN, Karl Ferdinand, 
Count, bOQ^pi»show*ethsht1n (1797-1865), 
Austrian primo minister and foreign minister 
who sigm^ the Treaty of Paris 1856. 
BLON^AItTE« See Bonaparte. 
BUONAi^<^, See Michelangelo. 
BUONDBLhflON'n^ bwon'dayJ-mon'tee, a 
Guelph leader at Fforence in the first half of 
13th oentury, whose assassination on 
^ster Sunday l 215 set ofiT the civil war 
J^tween GuftPhaand Ghibellines. 
BUONOISO^^ See Bononcini. 

BURBAGfet mmed (e. 1567-1619), Etiglirii 
actor, ^ sen lames Burbage, himself an 
jetot, ai^ (he buBder of the Shoreditch and 
Blaclcfnais theatres. RieWd made his 
debut ca#, and had earned the title of 
« inMh 4he of hii father in 
1^7 broum Idm a share in the Black&iars 


Theatre. 
Cuthbei^ , 
house, and 



togmer iwith his brother 
id doian die S^mreditclt 
ll the Bmums Globe Ibeidie 


as assimmer^playhouse, while the Btackfriars 
was to be a vrinicr one. He took as partners 
Shakespeare, Heminge, Condeil, and oth^s. 
See C. C. Slopes, Burbage (1913). 

BURBANK, Luther (1849-1926), American 
horticulturalist, born at Lancaster, Mass., by 
indefatigable experiment bred new fruits and 
flowers at Santa Rosa, California. 

BURCWLL, William John (c. 1782-1863), 
botanist and naturalist, born at Fulham, 
travelled in S. Africa (1810-15), S. America 
(1826-29). Many plant families are named 
after him. 


BURCJUIARDT* (1) Jacob (1818-97), Swiss 
historian, born at Basel, studied theology and 
later art history in Berlin and Bonn, became 
editor of the Basler Zeitung (1844-45), and 
from 1858-93 was professor of History at 
Basel University. He is knoAvn for his works 
on the Italian Renaissance and on Greek 
Civilization. See the biography by W. Kaegi 
(Basel 1958) and Judgements on History and 
Historians (trans. H. Zohn, intro. H. R. 
Trevor-Roper, 1959). 

(2) Johann Ludwig (1784-1817), Swiss 
traveller, born at Lausanne, was educated at 
Neuchfitel, Leipzig, and Gottingen. In 1806 
he was sent by the African Association to 
explore the interior of Africa. By way of 
Malta he proceeded, disguised as an oriental, 
to Aleppo, where he studied more than two 
years; then he visited Palmyra, Damascus, 
Lebanon, and in 1812 Cairo. But hindered 
from going by Fezzan to the Niger, he went 
to Nubia, and thence in 1814 to Mecca, where 
he was accepted not only as a true believer, 
but as a great Moslem ^olar. In IBIS he 
returned to Cairo, and in 1816 ascended 
Mount Sinai. When on the point of joining 
the Fezzan caravan, for which be bad waited 
so long, he was carried off by dysentery at 
Cairo. His collection of oriental manuscripts 
was left to Cambridge University. His 
journals of travel were published in 1819-30 
by the African Association. 

BURDER, George (1752-1832), Congrega- 
tionalist minister in Lancaster, Coventry, and 
from 1803 London. His Village Sermons had 
a vast circulation. See Life by H. Burder 
(1833). 

BURDETT* Sir Francis, Bart. (1770-1844), 
the most popular English politician of bis 
time, was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, spent three years (1790-93) on the 
continent, and was a witness of the French 
Revolution. In 1793 he married Sophia 
Coutts. of the great banking family. Entering 
the House of Commons m 1796, he made 
himself conspicuous by bis opposition to the 
war, and his advocac^f of parliamentary 
reform. Catholic emancipation, freedom of 
speech, prison reform, and other liberal 
measures. His candidature for Middlesex in 
1802 involved him in four years* costly and 
fruitless Utigation; in May 1807 be fought a 
duel with a Mr Pauli. Burdett having in 1 810 
published, in Cobbttt^s Political RegMtr, a 
Letter to his Constituents, declaring the 
conduct of the House of Commons illes^ in 
imprisontng a radical orator, the SpeabiiU^^s 
warrant was issued for his arrest. For two 
days he barricaded his house; the people 
supported him* and in a street contcH between 
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them and the military one life was lost; but 
after two days an entry was forced, and Bur- 
dett conveyed to the Tower. The prorogation 
restored him to liberty. In 1820 a letter on 
the ‘ Petcrioo massacre * brought three 
months" imprisonment and a fine. In 1835 
he joined the Conservatives. See Patterson’s 
Life (1931). 

BURDETT-COUTTS, Angela Gewgm, 
Baroness, bir^det' koots (1814-1906), English 
philanthropist, daughter of Sir Francis 
Buidett, inherited much of the property of 
her grandfather, Thomas Coutts (q.v.), and 
used it to mitigate suffering. In 1871 she 
received a peerage, in 1872 the freedom of 
the City or London. In 1881 she married 
William Ashmead-Bartlett (1851-1921), who 
assumed her name. 

BURDON-SANDERSON, Sir John, 1st Bart. 
(1828-1905), bom at Jesinond, Newcastle, 
held chairs of Physiology and Medicine in 
London and Oxford, and did much to 
advance pathology and physiology. See his 
Life by Lady Burdon-Sanderson (1911). 

BURGER, Gottfried August (1747-94), Ger* 
man lyric poet, was bom at Molmerswende, 
near Halberstadt, the son of the Lutheran 
pastor. In boyhood he displayed no inclina* 
tion to study, but a relish for verse. In 1764 
he began to study theology; but in 1768 he 
migrated to Gdttingen, and entered on a 
course of jurisprudence. His life here was 
wild and extravagant, and he might have 
sunk into obscurity but for the intimacy 
which he happily formed with Voss, the two 
Stolbergs, and others. He studied closely 
the ancient and modern classics ; Shakespeare 
and Percy had as great an influence on him as 
he in turn had on Sir Walter Scott, who trans- 
lated his Lenore, He married unhappily 
three times, speculated unwisely, and favourite 
poet though he was of the German nation, he 
was left to earn his bread by translations and 
similar hack-work. See his Life by Donng 
1826), Prohle (1856), and Von Wurzbach 
1900), and his Utters (1802-74). 

BURGESS, John Bagnold (1830-97), English 
genre painter, was bom at Chelsea, painted 
mostly scenes from Spanish life, bull-fighu, 
gypsies, Kissing Relics in Spain^ He 
became R.A. in 1889. 

BURGH, Hubert de (d. 1243), from 1215 to 
1232 was the patriotic Justiciar of England, 
virtual ruler for the last four years, but now 
is chiefly remembered as the gaoler of Prince 
Arthur (q.v.). He was created Earl of Kent 


by the capture of Valencia de Alcintara 
(1762), ana sat in parliament as a Tory, till 
in 1774 he was sent out to America. In 1777 
he led an expedition from Canada ; on July 6, 
he took Ticonderoga; but on October 17, 
after two engagements, was forced to sur- 
render to General Gates (q.v.) at Saratoga. 
Having gone over to the Whi^ he was 
commander-in-chief in Ireland tn 1782-83. 
He was the author of pamphlets in his own 
defence, of TAe Maid of the Oaks (1775), and 
of The Heiress (1786), a most successful 
comedy. See his Life by F. J. Hudleston 
(1928) 

(2) Sir John Fox (1782-1871), engineer 
officer, natural son of (I), was with Moore at 
Corufta in 1809, seri^ under WcM^gton 
through the Peninsular war. In the Crimean 
war he was chief of the British engineering 
department, was unjustly recalled, but was 
made a baronet (1856), constable of the 
Tower (1865), and a field marshal (1868). 
Sec his Life by Wrottesley <1873). 

BURIDAN, Jean, boor-r^^dd, 14th-century 
French scholastic philosopher, born at 
Bethune in Artois about 1300, studied at 
Paris under Occam, became himself a 
teacher of the Nominalist philosophy, and 
was rector of the university of Pans in 1327. 
He was alive in 1358. His works treat of 
logic, metaphysics, physics, ethics, and 
politics. The sophism known as ’ Buridan’s 
ass ’ (which is bound to starve between two 
bundles oi hay of exactly exjual si/e and 
attractiveness) docs not occur in his works, 
but is suggested in Aristotle and in Dante. 

BURKE, (1) Edimind (1729-97), British states- 
man and philosopher, bom in Dublin, 
January 12. educated at a Quaker boarding- 
school and at Irinity Coll^, Dublin. In 
1750 he entered the Middle Temple, London, 
hut soon abandoned taw for literary work. 
His Vindteafion of Sataral Society^ in which* 
with well-concealed irony, he confutes 
BoUngbroke's views of society by a reducHo 
ad absurdum, was published anonymously in 
1756, as also was his RhUosaohical inqidiry into 
(he Origin of our Ideas af the Sublime and 
Beautiful. From 1 761 to 1 763 he was back tn 
Dublin as private secretary to ’ Single-speech 
Hamilton \ then sccreury for Irdjuui. in 
1765 be became private secreury to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, at that time premier, 
and entered parliament for the pocket 
borough of Wendover. His eloquence at 
once gainoJ him a high poiittoft In the Whig 


Walter de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, who died at 
Galway in 1291, was his grand-nephew. 
BURGHLEY. See CaciL. 

BuRGl. See Byhoius. 

BURGKMAIR, Hans, boork^mlr (1473-1531). 

-—-J* - - * 


me cldw Holbem and the friend of Dfiier, he 
is Igr his woodcuts, amounting to 

Iat« wtb a of tha iQ 
and»»i^ mDo yean ta France 
Then he distinguished hhiuMdf 


only about a year; but ihous^ be held no 
office till the downfall of the Notih ministry 
in 1782, Burke's public activity never ceased 
till his death, Ixird Nonh^ loim idii^istrii 
tion <177(MJ2) was marked by the 


Against this polky Burke and bh Whig 
fnonds^uMoidyraiseasifongiuoM, The 
best of Burke's wrRifigi and beUmg 

Ip this ppiod, and may be deecribed as a 
den^ of sound otmsttoiioiiat stamimaiiship 
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(1770) treats of the Wilkes controversy. 
Perhaps the finest of his many efforts are the 
speech on American Taxation (17741, the 
speech on Conciliation with America (\115\ 
and the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777) 
— all advocating wise and liberal measures, 
which would have averted the troubles that 
ensued. Burke never systematized his 
political philosophy. It merges with 
inconsistencies out of the writings and 
speeches mentioned above. Opposed to the 
doctrine of * natural rights \ he yet takes over 
the concept of * social contract ^ and attaches 
to it divine sanction. But his support of the 
proposals for relaxing the restrictions on the 
trade of Ireland with Great Britain, and for 
alleviating the laws against Catholics, cost 
him the seat at Bristol (1780). and from that 
time till 1794 he represented Malton. When 
the disasters of the American war brought 
Lord North's government to a close, Burke 
was paymaster of the forces under Rocking- 
ham (1782), as also under Portland (1783). 
After the fall of the Whig ministry in 1783 
Burke was never again in office, and misted 
by party feeling, he opposed Pitt’s measure 
for Free Trade with Ireland and the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France. In 1788 he 
opened the trial of Warren Hastings by the 
speech which will always rank among the 
masterpieces of English eloquence. His 
Reflections on the French Revolution (1790) 
was read alt over Europe and strongly 
encouraged its rulers to resist, but hts 
opposition to it cost him the support of hts 
fcllow-Whigs, notably that of Fox. In hts 
Appeal from the Sew to the Old fVhigs^ 
Thoughts on French Affairs^ and Letters on a 
Regicide Feactf he goes further, urging the 
overnment to suppress fn?c opinions at 
omc. He died July 9. 1 797, and was buried 
in the little church at Beacorisfield, where in 


(4) Robert O'Hara (1820-61), Irish travel- 
ler, one of the first to cross the Australian 
continent from south to north, was bom at 
$t Cleram, County Galway, and educated in 
Belgium, served in the Austrian army (1840), 
Joined the Irish Constabulary (1848). and 
emigrated to Australia in 1853. While 
inspmor of police in Victoria he accepted 
the leadership of an expedition, and after 
many hardships, reached with Wills the tidal 
waters of the Flinders River. Burke died of 
starvation on the return journey, June 28, 
and Wills a day or two later. An expedition 
brought their remains to Melbourne. See 
Wills’s Exploration of Australia (1863). 

(5) Thomas (1886-1945), English writer, 
bom in London. He is possibly best known 
for his Limehouse Sights (1916); but he is 
the author of about thirty books, mostly on 
aspects of London or about inns. These 
include Sights in Town (1915), 77ie Streets 
of London (1941), and The English Inn (1930). 
He also made a fine reconstruction of the 
Thurtell and Hunt case in Murder at Elstree 
(1936). See his autobiographical The Wind 
and the Rain (1924). 

(6) Thomas Henry (1829-82), from 1868 
permanent Irish under-secretary, was brutally 
murdered with Lord Frederick Cavendish 
(q.v.) in Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

(7> William (1792-1829), was an Irishman, 
like William Hare, his partner in a series of 
infamous murders, committed at Edinburgh, 
to supply dissection subjects to Dr Robert 
Knox, the anatomist. Hare, the more 
villainous of the two. was admitted king’s 
evidence, and, according to Serjeant Ballan- 
ttne, died some time in the ’sixties a blind 
beggar in London : while Burke was hanged, 
to the general satisfaction of the crowd. See 
Bridie’s play The Anatomist, and Roughcad, 
The Trial of Burke and Hare (1948). 


1768 he had purchased the estate of Grcgorics. 
During his whole political life Burke was 
financially embarrassed, despite two pensions 
manted him in 1 794. He ranks as one of the 
foremost political thinkers of England. He 
bad vast knowledge of affairs, a glowing 
imagination, passionate sympathies, and an 
inexhaustible wealth of pow*erful and cultured 
expression; but hts delivery was awkward 
and unranty, and speeches which captivate 
the reader only serv^ to empty the benches 
of the House of Commons. Although him- 
self a Whig, Burke’s political thought has 
become, with Disraeli’s, the philosophy of 
modem Conservativtsm. Sec Lives by J, 
Morlcy (1867), A. P. Samuels (1923), R. H. 
Murray (1931), P. Magnus (1939), Coocliind 
(1950), and studies by A. Cobban (1929), 
D. Weeter (1939), Osborn (1940), and 
Farkrn (1956). 

(2) ,doh» <1787-1848), Irish genealogist, 
compiler of Bnrke*s Peerage — the first 
atetionary of baronets and peers in alpha- 
betical order, published in 1826. 

(3) mt Mm Bcfnard (1814-92), son of (2), 

look over Peerage from his fltthw 

and pubitshed it from 18474 as wdl 

as anecdotes of the aristocracy, dec*, was an 
c^oert in heraldry, Uister King of Anns 
0853), and / Jceepar of the stale-papers of 

Irdand 0885 )* 


BURLEIGH. See Burghley, and Balfour 
( 8 ). 

BURLINGAME, Aiwon (1820-70). American 
diplomat, born at New Berlin, New York. 
He was sent as U.S. minister to China by 
Lincoln; and when returning was made 
Chinese envoy to the U.S. and Europe. He 
negotiated the Burlingame treaty between 
China and the U.S. (1868), establishing 
reciprocal rights of citizenship. 

BURLINGTON, Richard Boyle, 3rd Earl of 
(1695-1753), was an enthusiastic architect, 
a great admirer of Palladio, and patron of the 
arts generally. He refashioned the Burlington 
House of his great-mndfather. the first earl, 
in Piccadilly and by his influence over a 
group of young architects was responsible 
for fostering the Palladian precept whidi 
was to govern English buildmg for half a 
century. 

BURMANN, boor'mann, a Dotdi family of 
scholars, originally from Cologne: 

(1) Peter * the cider * (1668-1741), studied 
law at Utrecht and Leyden, and became 
professor of History and Rhetoric at Utrecht, 
afterwards of Greek at Leyden. . His qhief 
works are editirms of the Latui dassics. \ 
0) Peter * the younger ' (1714-78), nephodi 
miih studied at Utrecht, and becansep^fbih 
sor at Franeker, then at Amaierdimi* and: 
keeper of the pubhe library there; He edilbd 
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Virgil, Aristophanes, Caudian, Propertius, 
and a Latin anthology. 

BURN, (1) Richard (1709-85), English legal 
writer and historian, bom at Winton, in 
Westmorland, was educated at Oxford and 
from 1736 was vicar of Orton and compiled 
Justice of the Peace and Ecclesiastical Law, 
both of which passed through many editions. 

(2) William (1789-1870), Scottish architect, 
was born in Edinburgh, and trained under 
Smirke in London. He founded a successful 
business first in Edinburgh, and then, after 
1844, in London. Specimens of his work are 
scattered over the whole kingdom. His 
unhappy * restoration * of St Giles, Edin- 
burgh (1829-33), has been as far as possible 
undone. 

BURNABY, Frederick Gustavus (1842-85), 
British soldier and traveller, was bom at 
Bedford, joined the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue in 1859, attaining the rank of colonel in 
1881, His experiences in Central and South 
America, in the Carlist camp in 1874, and 
with Gordon in the Sudan in 1875, prepared 
him for the great exploit of his life — his ride 
in the winter of 1875 across the Russian 
steppes. His brightly written Ride to Khiva 
(1876) at once made him famous. In 1 876-78 
he travelled in Asia Minor and Amienia, 
writing thereafter On Horseback through Asia 
Minor. In Graham*s expedition to the 
Eastern Sudan he was badly wounded at £1 
Teb; and in 1884 he made his way without 
leave to join Sir Herbert Stewart *s column in 
the Nile expedition, and was killed by an 
Arab spear-thrust at Abu Idea. Burnaby 
crossed the Channel to Normandy in 1882 
in a balloon. See Life by Ware and Mann 
(1885). 

BURN AND, Sir Francis Cowley (1836-1917), 
English dramatist and journalist, was educa- 
ted at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1854-58), intended to take orders, was called 
to the bar in 1862, but the success of some 
early dramatic ventures altered his plans; 
and he produced about a hundred pieces, 
chiefly extravaganzas and burlesques. He 
helped to start Fun, but in 1863 left that paper 
for Punch, of which he was editor 1880-1906. 
His first contribution was Mokeanna, a 
burlesque on sensational romance writing; 
others followed. He was knighted in 1902. 
See hjs Reminiscences (1903). 
BURN^JpNES, Sir EdwanI, Bart. (1833-98), 
British painter, was boro at Birmingham of 
W^sh an^try, studied at Exeter College, 
became the intimate friend 
of Wiiitam Morns. Through the encourage- 
raent of RMetti, he relinquished the church 
for art, Hw wly works, mostly in water- 

Wme of C/rce (1867), attain a greater bril- 
Ittmcy and r^unty of hue even than hts later 
inspired by the early art of the 
characterized by a 
contrived mannerism. His 
romances 

myths, include The Dave of 


Sir Philip (1861-1926), was also a painter. 
See monographs by Bell (1892), Mackail 
(1900), and Memorials by his wife (1904), 
BURNES, Sir Alexander (1805-41), Scottish 
traveller and official, was bom at Montrose, 
distantly related to Robert Bums. In 1821 
he entered the Indian army, and bis know- 
ledge of oriental languages gained him rapid 
promotion. Starting from Lahore In 1832, 
and adoptii^ the Afghan dress, he passed 
through Peshawar and Kabul, and crossed 
the Hindu Kush to Balkh. From there he 
passed on to Bokhara, Astrabad, and Tehran, 
and journeying through Isfahan and Shiraz, 
embarked at Bushire for India. On his 
return to England In 1833, he was t^ceived 
with high honours; and in 1839 ha was 
appointed political resident at Kabuli where 
he was murdered by the Afghan mob. See 
his Travels into Sokfmna (1834), and Kabul 
(1842); and Kaye's Lives of Jtuiian OJjkers 
(1869). 

BURNET, (1) Oilbert (1643-1715), the Whig 
broad-church Bishop of Sallsbuiy, was bom 
in Edinburgh. At ten he entered Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, applied himself first to 
law and then to divimty with such diligence 
that in 1661 he was admitted a probationer. 
In 1663 bo visited Cambridge, Oxford, and 
London, and next year perfected his Hebrew 
under a rabbi of Amsterdam. In 1669, he 
was appointed professor of Divinity at 
(Glasgow; but in 1674, having brought on 
himself the enmity of his old patron Lauder- 
dale, he resigned his chair, and settled in 
London, where he was made chaplain to the 
Rolls Chapel, and afterwards lecturer at St 
pemmts, publishing several worlji, Inditding 
m 1679- ‘81 the first two voltmus of his 
History of the Reformetim, In 1680 be 

declined the bishopric of Chichester; in 1683 
he attended the ex^utton of hia friend RussclL 
Charles II exhibited hia unkif^y spite by 
depriving him of hts leettimhip; and on 
^mess accession Bomet went to the 
Continent, and travdlod thfoogh Prance. 
Italy, Switzerland, and Oeitnaity. In t684 he 
was imrod^d to the Prince of Orange, with 
whom he became a gieai favourite. When 
William came over, Bom^ accoMmaOiQd him 
as royal chapiam. and In 1689 w«t appointed 
Bishop of Sahsbofy, His first paitOfar^ter, 
founding William^s niit to the throne on 
conquest, gave so nnich offieiteb toparltafim 
that tt was burned by the haqpAan. lit 1699 
he publish^ hts EjcpotitkmWm^ 
Articles, chicks txrndimmi m heterodox 
tower Haute of Coni^rioti. In 
1714 appealed voL ifi of hhi df 
Reformation, He died ai CfoKnelt His 
first wite wte fonanriteMa IbT her beauty, 
the second tor forliiiift, iMldte Hdrd tor 

waonihil (1902), 

*bc IJfe by Clarice atidl^temft (1907). 

(2) Jdm (1863-19281, Scottiah classical 
schotar, ^tp at Edteburgh, jmfeasor of 
Greek at St Andrews (t892^192£ known tor 

or the cfaMM to Witttam HI. M tad I 


I lO resign 
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the post m 1692 on account of his Archaeo- 
logiQ JPhihsophica, which treated the Mosaic 
account of the Fall as an alicgory. His 
Tellurts Thecfia Sacra (]6S0~89), recomposed 
in English by the author, is a mere fanciful 
cosmogony. See Life by Heathcote prefixed 
to its seventh edition (1759). 

BURNETl'. (I) Frances Hodgson (1S49-1924), 
English novelist, born at Manchester^ in 1 8hS 
emigrated with her parents to Tennessee. 
Her first literary success was T%at Lass 6* 
Lowrk*s (1877). Later works included plays 
and Liu/e Lord FauntUroy (1886— by far her 
most popular story)* The One I Knew Best of 
AH (} 89X autobiograpbica)) and His Grace the 
Duke of Osttuftfde <I897)» 

(2) James* See Monbodm. 

(3) Sir William (t779->l86l), physician- 
general of the navy, was born at Montrose, 
and died at Cltichester^ * Burnett's fluid a 
strong solution of ztxic chloride used as a 
wood preservative^ is named after him. 

BURNEY, (1) Oiarlea (1726-1814), English 
musicologist, father of (2), was bom at 
Shrewsbuiy, studied music there, at Chester, 
and under Dr Ame in London, later giving 
lessons himself. After composing three 
pwctn^Aifred^ Robin Hood, and Queen Afah 
— for Drury Lane (1745-50), he settled as 
organist at Lytm. In Norfolk (!75M)0), He 
travelled (1770-72) in France. Italy, Germany, 
and Austria to collect material for his General 
History of Music (1776-89), his Present State 
of Musk in France and holy (1773), and later 
volumes on Germany and Holland being 
amusing diaries of his tour. His General 
History was for long considered a standard 
work, superseding that of Sir John Hawkins, 
but its value hes been stultified by its bias 
towards the then popular Italian style, to the 
neglect of Bach and his contemporaries. 
Burney also wrote a Ufe of Metastasio, and 
nearly all the musical articles in Rees's 
Cvelopaedk^ In 1783 he became organist to 
CiieisiMi Hospirai, where he died. He knew 
intimately inaity of the most eminent men of 
the day, Includmg Burke, Dr Johnson, Rey- 
nolds, and Gartl^. He was elected F.R.S. 
in tm See Life by his daughter (2) (1832), 
and ititdieg C Glover (1927) and P. A. 
Schoies 094«) who also edited Burney's 
Musical Tours in Europe (1959). His son 
€liftrihHi(l797>^48l7L was a schoolmaster and 
classicai orltlc; utiothcr son, James (1750- 
182 i]k wag a jh«ir»admiral in the navy, and 
wrote Voyaiwifiee Manwaring's Life, 1931); 
and adftui^^of his second marriage, Sarah 
IltrHet {«, |770-i W). wrote novels. 

(2) or afterwards Madame 

iTAfliiaMnSX-IMO), Hn^ish novelist and 
diaritti, dami^ of ()>, was bom at King's 
Lymt ajid heimf by reading English 

and Wtmm Ehtmuro and observing the 
duaiaftsMi^ who vbiled her mther. 
Already al tanidia had begun her incessant 
seritp^i/^dr ido^ l^ys, and poems; on 
to Mumm tothday, In i fii of repentaiice 
for such waile of tune, the burned alt her 
papers, but she ooold not erase from her bram 
the plot of EwBna^ her Brit and best novel, 
pUTOshed anonymow^ in 1778^ which db- 
aenba the entry of a oountiy gbi into the 
gMiee of London life. Her fettier at once 


rectmized his daughter's touch, and soon 
confided the secret to Mrs Thrale, who, as 
well as Dr Johnson, petted the giflcd young 
authoress. The praises of Johnson, Burke, 
and Reynolds for this work seem strangely 
excessive. Cecilia (1782), though more 
complex, is less natural, and her work 
gradually declines. In Camilla (1796) she 
has developed a cumbersome syntax, and in 
The Wanderer (1814) her style has become 
impossible. She was appointed a second 
keeper of the robes to Queen Charlotte in 
]786f but her health declined, she retired on a 
pension and married a French emtgr6. 
General d'Arblay, in 1793. Her Letters and 
Diaries (1846) show her skill in reporting 
dramatically. As a portrayer of the domestic 
scene she was a forerunner of Jane Austen, 
whom she influenced. See Lives by Seeley 
(1889), Dobson (1903), Johnson (1926), 
Lloyd (1936), and Hemslow (1958). 
BURNHAM, Harry Lawson ’Wdbeter Lawson, 
1st Viscount (1862-1933), was bom in London, 
educated at Eton and Oxford, was Liberal 
and later Unionist M.P., succeeded his father 
as director of the Daily Telegraph in 1903 and 
helped to frame the Representation of the 
People Act of 1918. He was president of 
the international Labour Conference and the 
Empire Press Union for several years. He is 
chiefly known, however, as chairman of the 
committees which inquired into the salaries 
of teachers and which recommended the 
Burnham Scales. 

BURNOUF, biir-noof a French family of 
distinguished philologists and orientalists: 

(1) Emile Louh (1821-1907), philologist, 
cousin of (2), directed the French school at 
Athens, and wrote on Sanskrit, Greek, the 
science of religion, Japanese mythology, and 
Latin h>Tnnalogy. 

(2) Eiigto (1801-52), a great orientalist, 
son of (3), was bom in Paris. He became a 
member of the Academic des Inscriptions in 
1832, and from then till his death was profes- 
sor of Sanskrit at the College de France. His 
first works were on Pali (1826-27) and Zend 
MSS. His lithographed edition (1829-43) of 
the Vendidad-Sad6, part of the ZenCbAvesia^ 
and his Conmentaire sur le Vacua (1833) 
revealed the language and doarine of 
2U>roaster to the wcsicm world. He attemp- 
ted to decipher the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Persepolis (1836). In 1840 he published Una 
and translation of the Bhdgwmta Purdneu a 
system of Indian mythology, and in 1844 big 
Hlstoire du Bouddhisme, See bis Corres* 
pondence (1891), and lives by Banh6iew 
^tnt-Hilaiie (1892) and Berger (1893). 

(3) Jean Louis (1775-18% pbiloloi^t, 

fethcr of (2), was professor of Rbeloiscat the 
College oe France (1817), and 

ybranan of the university, and member of 
the Acad6mie des insertmions (1836). He 
translated Tacitus <1827-33). 

wmsM) muon K 

Ufuted Nations oflIftiiLL Catoto Ooton* 
ment oflmil, tod lk)toviis| 

a dmingnlshed'Oar^ ^ WoiM Wbr H mil 
subsequent service as nuniirter of vetmns* 
aflfain in the Canadian Govemment, aa a 
United l<fetioas offlcial b» became wbMy 
known ibr bis tact and dipfemaicy In tits 
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efforts to maintain peace in the Middle East. 

(2) Sir George (1795-1890), a Glasgow 
philanthropist and founder of the Cunard 
(q.v.) Company, was created a baronet in 
1889. See Life by Hodder (1890). 

(3) John (1858-1943), British Labour 
politician, born of Scottish parentage in 
London, worked as an engineer, took to 
Socialism, and, elected M.P. for Battersea in 
1892, became president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1905, of the Board of Trade 
1914, but resigned when war began. He was 
the hrst working-man Cabinet minister in 
Britain. 

(4) Robert (1759-9d), Scottish poet, was 
bom at Alloway near ^r, January 25, the 
son of a small fanner. The boy's education, 
begun at a school at Alloway Mill, and con- 
tinued by one John Murdoch, was thoroughly 
literary. Unlike Hogg, Burns had always 
more or less consciously studied the technique 
of his art. Among early influences were the 
popular tales and ballads and songs of Betty 
Davidson, an old woman who lived with the 
poet's family. He read Allan Ramsay, and 
began to write a little. Acquaintance with 
sailors and smugglers broadened his outlook, 
and he became a kind of rural Don Juan, 
though he had too much heart for the role. 
The death of Burns's father in 1784 left him 
to tiy to farm for himself. Fanning without 
capital was, even then, like gambling without 
capital — one reverse meant ruin. Burns's 
husbandry at Mossgiel near Mauchline went 
ill; the entanglement with Jean Armour 
(1767-1834) began; and out of his poverty, 
his passion, his despair, and his desperate 
mirth, came the extraordinary poetic harvest 
of 1 785. To this year belong the * Epistle to 
Davie % * Death and Dr Hornbook % ' The 
Twa Herds *, ‘ The Jolly Beggars *, ' Hallo- 
ween % * The Cotter’s Saturday Night *, 

‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer *, * The Holy Fair 
and ‘ The Address to a Mouse No poet 
perhaps of any language has ever attained 
such a wild perfection as he reaches in the 
reckless merriment of * The Jolly Beggars ’. 
The next year was another annus mirahUis^ 
though much of the verse is satirical. ’ The 
Twa Dogs’ is a masterpiece of humour; 

* The Lament * and * Despondency ’ remind 
one of R6gnier. In this year there was abun- 
dant trouble with Jean Armour; there was 
the Highland Mary (Mary Campbell) episode, 
and her death. Looking about him for 
money to emigrate to Jamaica, Burns pub- 
lished the famous Kilmarnock ^ition of his 
poms (1786). Their fame spread. Burns got 
a few pounds, and was just about to sail, 
when the praises and promises of admirers 
induced hwn to stay in Scotland. In winter he 
went to Edinburi^, met the wits and the 
great, and was lionized. Dn returning to the 
wuntry, he * fell to his old love again Jean 
^our,‘ then, after a Highland tour, went 
5?®^ began the epistolary 

Clanada ’ (see Maciemose). 
By to date Johi^n had set about publishing 

all that is bnefest and bn^teat of Burns. He 
mwnber of the 
passionate, and viva- 
CKms songs in any language, chiefty adapted 


to old Scottish airs, and moulded now and 
then on old Scots words. In 1788 Bums 
married Jean Armour. He took a lease of 
Ellisland farm, on the Nith, above Dumfries, 
and next year received an appointment in 
the Excise. ‘Tam o’ Shantcr^ (1790) was 
written in one day; by this time Ellisland had 
proved a failure. He left his farm, withdrew 
to Dumfries, flirted with the French Revolu- 
tion, drank, wrote songs, expressed opinions 
then thou^t Radical, and made himself 
unpopular with the local lairds. But in 1795 
he turned patriot again. He died on July 21, 
of endocarditis induced by rheumatism, at 
Dumfries, and there is buried. His humble 
origin, his identifleation with the ^Scottish 
folk-tradition, which he rescued, reAirbished, 
and in part embellished, provide the masons 
for unwaning popularity as the national poet 
of Scotland. But the Burns cult did Burns, 
the poet, grievous harm. Burns’ night 
orators, philosophizers, and imitators ibund 
the lesser sentimental pieces better suited for 
their purposes. Yet it is not the self-conscious 
‘ Heaven-taught Ploughman ’ but the satirical 
poet, the ironical observe of men, manners, 
religion, politics, and human nature, and the 
unromantic love poet of the folk-tradition 
that will continue to command a foremost 
place in the literature of the world. See 
Letters ed. J. dc L. Ferguson (193t); Lives 
by J. G. Lockhart (1829), C. Carswell (1930). 
F. B. Snyder (1932), H. Heclu (irans. 1950), 
and M. Lindsay (1954); and critical studies 
by D. Daiches (1952) and (1957). 
BURNSIDE, Ambrose Everett (1824-81), 
American general, bom at Liberty, Indiana, 
served an apprenticeship to a tailor, but 
graduated at West Point m 1847, As colonel 
of volunteers in 1861, be commanded a 
brigade at Bull Run, and in February 1862 
captured Roanoke Island. Reluctantly 
superseding McClellan, he crossed the 
Rappahannock on December 1 3, and attacked 
Lee near Fredericksburg, but was repulsed 
with a loss of over 10,000 men. In 1863 lie 
successfully held Knoxville, and in 1864 led a 
Gram through the batiks of the 
Wilderness and Cold Harbor. Me was 
elected U.S. senator in 1875. He lent his 
name to a style of sidc-whiskm. Sec Life by 
Poore (Providence 1882). 

BURR, Aaron (175^1836), an American 
statesman, born at Newark, New Jersey, 
mduated at Princeton. Calkd lo the bar in 
1782, he was auomcy-geOOTl 1789-91, U.S. 

vfcc-preaident of the 
U.S. 1800-05. His defeat in a contest for 
the governorship of New York led him lo 
force a due) (July 11. 1804) ooi Alexander 
his personal rival, who fell 
mon^y woun^. Burr M to South 
Carolina, and though indicted for murder, 
returned and completed Ns term as vice- 
president. He now pit^red lo raise a force 
to t^quer Texas, and establish there a 
republic, and ultimately (saM hk enemies, 
umtisUy) dismembar the Vnwm. This 
Mtemxse was jprodaimed by the eresfdeot. 
S*? ?“*l*^f^**'<^**‘^ Acquitted, 

in reputation, he spent some 

resumed hkkwpraetfSrfo^ Hem, 
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shunned by society, he died. See his Journal responsible for the theory and practice of 
(1903), and Lives by Merwin (1900) and intelligence and aptitude tests, ranging from 
Wandell (1925). the psychology of education to the problems 

BURRA« Edward (1905- ), English artist, of juvenile delinquency. He was knighted in 

born in London. He studied at the Chelsea 1946. See hi% Factors of the Mind {1940), 

School of Art and the Royal College of Art, (2) Edward (d. 1755), General Wade's 
and travelled widely in Europe and the U.S. agent in road-making through the Highlands 
He is well known as a colourist, and his (1725-26), in 1754 published his 
surrealist paintings of figures against exotic the North of Scotland, 

(often Spanish) backgrounds are invariably in BURTON, (1) Deciratis (1800-81), English 
water-colour. His picture Soldiers in this architect, son of a London builder, planned 

vein is in the Tale Gallery, London. He has at the age of 23 the Regent's Park colosseum, 

also designed for the ballet. See the mono- an exhibition hall with a dome larger than 
graph by John Rothenstein (1945). that of St Paul’s, and in 1825 designed the 

BURRELL, Sir William (1861-1958), Scottish new layout of Hyde Park and the triumphal 
shipowner and art collector, born in Glasgow, arch at Hyde Park Comer. 

He entered his father’s business at the age of (2) John Hill (1809-81), historian, was bom 
hftecn, and during his lifetime he accumulated at Aberdeen. Having graduated at Marischal 
a valuable collection of works of art, including College. Aberdeen, he was articled to a 
modern French paintings, which he gave in lawyer, but soon came to Edinburgh, where 
1944 to his native town, with provision for a he mainly devoted himself to study and letters, 
gallery to house it. In 1949 he gifted an art He was in 1854 appointed secretary to the 
gallery and a number of pictures to Berwick- Prison Board of Scotland, and was a prison 
on-Tweed, near his home, Hutton Castle. commissioner, historiographer royal for 
BURRITT* EHhu (1810-79), ’the learned Scotland, an LL.D. of Edinburgh, and D.C.L. 
blacksmith \ was bom at New Britain, Conn, of Oxford. He was best known for his Life 
He worked as a blacksmith in his native of Hume (1846), and published many works 
place and at Worcester, Mass., but devoted all and contributed many articles on Scottish 
his leisure to mathematics and languages, life, history, taw, and letters. 

Through his published works and through (3) Ixird Michael. See Bass (2). 

his travels in the U.S. A, and Europe he was (4) Sir Richard Francis (1821-90), English 

known as an apostle of peace. He founded traveller, was bom at Torquay, and educated 
the Christian Citizen in 1844, For many in France and England, in 1842 he served 

years he lived in England, in 1865-70 as in Sind under Sir Charles Napier; and having 

U.S. consul in Birmingham. See Life by mastered Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, 
Charles Northend (1879). made a pilgrimage to Mecca disguised as a 

BURROUGHS, Wfdr.(l)Fj|gar Rice (1875- Pathan (1853). In 1856 he set out with 
1950), American novelist, born at Chicago, Speke (q.v.l on the journey which led to the 
known for his ‘Tarzan* stories, beginning discovery (1858) or Lake Tanganyika, and 
with Tflfznn (1914). afterwards travelled in North America. In 

(2) John (1837 1921). American writer, 1861 he was consul at Fernando Po, and went 

bom at Roxbury, New "^'ork. after some on a mission to Dahomey. He was sub- 
years of teaching, joumnlism, and clerking sequent ly consul at Santos in Brazil, at 
in the treasury department at Washington, Damascus, and (1872) at Trieste. In 1876-78 
settled down in 1874 on a farm in New York, he visited Midian, and in 1882 Guinea; and 
to divide his time between literature, fruit- he was knighted in 1886. Among Burton’s 
culture and periodic duties as a bank- many workf^ atc First Footsteps in East Africa 
examiner. His books mostly deal wnih (1856), IFWfr/ng^/ff IFe.rt4/r/co< 1863), &c., 
country life, and include Wake- Robin (1871), including works on Sind. Goa, Brazil, Syria, 
Winter Sunshine (1875), Birds and Poets Iceland, and translations of Camoens (1880) 
(1877), Ltfcttsfs and Wild Honey (1879), and the Arabian Nights (1885-88). Lady 
Pepacton (1881)^ Fresh Fields, Siftns and Burton (1831 96) shared in his travels and 
Seasons Riverhy, Whitman {\%9b). The wriUng. See her Life of Sir Richard (1893), a 

Li^ht of Day, Literary Values, Far and Near, criticism of this by G. M. Stisted (1896); 
Breath of Ltfe (1916). Lives by Wright (1906) and Downey (1931); 

(3) WBlIam (1857-98), American Bibliography {\92y)\ and J. Burton’s 

inventor of adding and calculating machines. Life of Lady Burton (1942). 

BURROW$« Montagu (1819-19051, English (5) Robert (1577-1640), English author of 
historian, bom at Hadley near Barnet, rose the Anatomy of Melancholy, was born at 
in the navy to commander (1852), and then, Lindley. Leicestershire, was educated at 
going up to Oxford, took a double first, and Nuneaton, Sutton Coldfield, and Brasenose 
m 1862 became Chichele professor of Modem College, Oxford, and in 1599 wa? elected a 
History, Among his works are WicHf*s Place student of Christ Church, In 1616 he was 
in History iimj), Aufobhgrapkv Slc, presented to the Oxford vii^ge of St 

BURT, (1) Sir Lcifowlc (1883- >, Thomas, and about 1630 to the rectcHry of 

English psychologist, bom in London, Segrave. Both livings he kept, but meal his 
educated at Christ’s Hospital and Jesus life at Christ Church, where he died, Ihtmary 
College. Oxford, and at Wfirzburg. became 25. 1640. LiUle is known of the life of 
professor of Edocatiofi at London (1924-31). *Democntig Jamor ^ but atomliiig to 
He was also psychologist to the London Anthony A Wood: * He was an exact matho* 
Cojiniy Council, was coniulted by the War tnatician, h curious caloilatorof natMtkak^ 
pmee and thh Civil Service CmnmMn on genend lead scholar, a tW 
Personnel Selection * and was targ^ and one that understood the survs^ ed 
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lands well His company was very merry, 

facete, and juvenile’. Not unnaturally, it was 
rumoured — falsely — that the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy died a suicide’s death. 
The first edition of the great work appwred in 
quarto in 1621. Four more editions in folio 
were published within the author’s life-time, 
each with successive alterations and additions; 
the final form of the book was the sixth 
edition (1651-52). One of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book is the lon§ preface, 
‘ Democritus to the Reader *, in wmch 
Burton gives indirectly an account of hii^lf 
and his studies. This strange book is a 
farrago from all, even the most out-of-the- 
way, classical and mediaeval writers, yet not 
one quotation but lends strength or illustra- 
tion to his argument. Every cage is marked 
by keen irony, profound and often gloomy 
humour, and by strong and excellent sense; 
while throughout there runs a deep undertone 
of earnestness that at times rises into a grave 
eloquence of quite singular charm. Muton, 
Dr Johnson, Sterne, Byron, and Lamb were 
all influenced or impressed by the book. See 
C. Whibley, Literary Portraits (1904), and 
Middleton Murry, Countries of the Mind 

Blaie de. See Blaze. 

(2) Lady Charlotte Susan Maria (1775- 
1861), Scottish novelist, youngest child of the 
fifth Duke of Argyll, married in 1796 Colonel 
John Campbell (d. 1809), and in 1818 the Rev. 
Edward John Bury (1790- 32). Beautiful and 
accomplished, she published sixteen novels, 
including Flirtation^ Separation, dtc., and was 
reputedly the anonymous author of the spicy 
Diary inustrative of the Times of George IV 
(1838). 

(3) John Bagnctl (1861-1927), British 
historian, bom in Co. Monaghan, professor 
of Modern History (1893-1902) and Greek 
(1899-1902) in Dublin and thereafter of 
Modem History in Cambridge, wrote 
histories of Greece, the Later Roman Empire, 
and edited Pindar and Gibbon. .See Memoir 


Bt)SCHlNG« Anton F^tedrich (1724-93), 
German geographer, founder of statistical 
geography, was born in Schaumburg-Uppe, 
and died the director of a gymnasium in 
Berlin. His son, Johann Gustav (1783-1829), 

{ mblished many works on German antiquities, 
iterature, and art. 

BUSENBAUM, Hermann, hoo'sen-bowm 
(1600-68), Jesuit theologian, was bom in 
Westphalia, and died rector of the Jesuit 
College at MOnster. His Medulla Theohgiae 
Maralii (1645) became a standard authority 
in Jesuit seminaries, though several of its 
propositions were condemned by <tne popes. 
An ill-expressed sentence seems to tnean (but 
does not), ’ When the end is lawful^ |he means 
also are lawful *. 

BUSH, Alan Dudley (1900- ), English com- 
poser, born in London. President of the 
Workers* Music Association, which he 
founded in 1936, Bush wa.s a convinced 
Communist who simplified his w^rk in 
accordance with the princMes governing 
Soviet music, and Sumstea that polttiou 
ideas underlay many of nis orchestral works, 
which included two symphonies and con- 
certos for violin and piftno, and an opera, 
B'ni Tyler, which woo an Arts Councii 
award in 1951. 

BUSHNELL, Horace (1802 76), American 
divine, was bom at New Preston, Conn., and 
died at Hartford, where from 1833 to I8S9 
he was a famous Congregational paMot» and 
where the city park is named after him. His 
works had considerable infiuenoc in Britain 
as w'cll as the U.S. A. See Life by his daughter 
(1880). 

BUSK, Hans (1815-82), oiw of the chief 
originators of the volunteer movement, at 
Cambridge founded a rifie club; and he 
helped in 1858 to revive the only existing 
volunteer corps, the Victoria Rifles. His 
sister, Racficl Harriette (l«l« 1907), folk- 
lorist and traveller, published Fo/A-songs of 
Italy (1886), and coflectiona from Bpain, 
Tirol, and the Hast 


and bibliography by Baynes (1929). 

(4) Richard de. See Aungervilue. 

BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiselin de, hiis-bek' (1522- 
1592), a Flemish diplomatist, in 1556-62 the 
Emperor Ferdinand’s ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. He wrote two works on T urki^. 
See his Life and Letters by Forster and Daniell 
(2 vols. 1880). 

BUSBY, Richard (1606-95), English school- 
master, born at Lutton-Bowine, Lincolnshire, 
from Westminster School passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and from 1640 till his death 
was headmaster of Westminster. He is the 
model l7th-oentury headmaster, notable 
alike for learning, assiduity, and unsparing 
application of the birch; none the less for hts 
om loyalty and mtegrity, and the affection 
of hw pupils. Among them were Dryden, 
Locke^ South, and Atterbury. Life by 
Russdi Barker (1895). 

® Morftx (1822-99), a German 

noblfdst. bom at Dresden, who Bom a 

Btoardc’t, 

<1832-1908), Gertxnn csomte 
artist, was bom near Hanover, - 
1859 to dmw for the l^leganJs 
study by Dangers (1937). 


BUSONI, Eerriiceio B e nv e mit o, boo-ttifnee 
(1866-1924), Italian phutisi and composer, 
was bom at Hmpoli, Tuscany. Ao Inram 
prodigy, he played in public at age of 
nine, and at fifteen made a iticeeasibl concert 
tour. In 1889 he became fuodtosor of the 
Pianoforte at Helsifldti, met Sibete 
and married (1890) GeidaSibstraad. Kesab- 
sequently taught and piay^ ^ pkkmlom 
in Moscow, Boston, Bmilij* and 

Zurich, retumtog to Berlin, In 1920. TV 
infiuence of Lisxt it apparaot ha hit great 
p^ianoforte concmio. Hia opara JDoktar 
Faust, completed poethRBloOlfr bP R ^ 
1925, », despite Ita aew^igfbr 
character, hit greafeat weriL lli et^Msbly 
scored ballet matic fthowa liii dm lo Biiet 
^ 1^. £. J, Dent 

Bliss,* FhuMM Mmf Bntflish 

pioiMer of higter odaotOM ^whimb. md 
rounder of the North iMiada Cottepnie 
fk^oot for LuUw. to Iton by Ridky 
(I89«), H«{ttMSjl9t3X to iMMan n9M); 
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rchbihtt' (1618-93), French soldier who 
ruined his brilliant military prospects by 
getting himself imprisoned and exiled for hts 
Hisioire atmureuse des Gaules^ a book of 
artly fictitious court scandals (1666). See 
is M^motres and his letters to his cousin, 
Mme de S6vign6. 

BUTCHER, SmaxA Henry (1850-1910), Greek 
scholar and M.P. for Cambridge University 
from 1906, was bom in DoblxQ. Educate at 

he was senior classic and diancraor*s medal- 
list in 1873, gained a felh>iKnbip, was elected 
to an extraordinary frilowship at University 
College, Oxford, and tn 1882 became 
professor of Greek at Bdinburg^. He 
collaborated with Andrew Lang in one of the 
best prose translations of the Odyssey (1879) 
and IS also well known for his work on 
Aristotle's Parties <1895), 

BUTE, John Stuart, M Earl of (1713-92), 
British statesman, succeeded his father in 
1723, and about 1737 was made one of his 
lords of the bedchamber by Frederick. 
Prince of Wales, On the prince's death 
(1751), Bute became groom of the stole to 
his son, afterwards George Iff, whom he 
strongly influenced. In 1761 he was appoin- 
ted one of the princtpal secretaries of state; 
and from May 29, 1762, to April 8. 1763. he 
was prime mintster^ His government was one 
of the most unpopular that ever held olhcc. 
Us fundamental prtocipie being the supremacy 
of the royal prerogative. Bute may have 
been incapable, bot, worse than that, he was 
deemed by the p^ular verdict ' unfit to be 
prime minister of England, as 0 ) a Scotsman, 

(2) the king’i friend, and (3) an honest man 
For some time he retained his influence over 
the king, but from 1768 his life was chiefly 
spent in the country, where he engaged in 
botany and science study. See Life by Lovat 
Fraser U912). 

BUIBNANOT, Adolf FHedrkii Johatim (1903- 
), German organic chemist, born at 
Wesermiin^ was oilbred the Nobel prize for 
chcmistiy is 1939 for his work on sex hor- 
mones, 6m declined in obedience to a Nazi 
decree^ He isolated androsterone and 
investigatod.the diemicai structure of pro- 
gestin. 

BUTLER, 0) A»m» (1710-73), English 
Catholic hagKOgrapher, was born at Applctree. 
Northampton; was educated at Douai, and 
became pre^esapr there; was for some time 
chaplain io the I>ii)ce of Norfolk; and at his 
death was IiOIkI of the English College at St 
Omer. H|s gteat work, the Lives of the 
Soinis (1756*^), primarily intended for 
edificatbn. makes no distinction between 
fact and fiaiofi. Hit nephew, <^rics (1750- 
1 832), a lawyer, wrote on legal and theological 

American 

lawytnv and eongveiainan, was bom 

at peodwdcL Iw Hampshife, Graduating 
at Wator^ Maine* t» 1838, and 

edtnined todka^har m 1840, he became noted 
as a crimimd lah^ a pf the 

working classes, and an tideni Pemomt, 
^th in the legMature and in the ttete senaia 
In 1861 He was appointed maioiMmiieral of 
volunteeis, and in 1862 tooh poiaeiaKm of 


New Orleans (May 1), where prompt and 
severe measures crushed all opposition. In 
December * Beast Butler as the Con- 
federates called him, was superseded, but in 
November 1863 received a command in 
Virginia, and next year made an expedition 
against Fort Fisher, near Wilmington. 
Elected to Congress in 1866, he was promi- 
nent in the Republican efforts for the 
reconstruction of the southern states and the 
impeachment of President Johnson, In 1878 
and 1879 be was nominated for governor of 
Massachusetts by the National Party, and 
endorsed by Democrats, in 1882 elected, but 
in 1883 again defeated. His nomination for 
president in 1884 was not taken seriously. 
See his Autobiography (1892). 

(3) Lady Eleanor (1745-1829), and Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby (1755-1831), two Irish 
recluses, known as the ' Maids of Llangollen * 
or * Ladies of the Vale \ They settled about 
1774 at Plas Newydd. Llangollen, and were ^ 
visited here by Mme dc Genus, Miss Seward, 
De Quincey, &c. 

(4) Elizabeth. See (16). 

(5) Frances Pierce. Sec Kemble (3). 

(6) G^eorge. See (9). 

(7) James. Sec Ormonde. 

(8) Joseph (1692-1752), English moral 
philosopher and divine, was bom May 18. at 
Wantage, Berkshire. Destined for the Pres- 
byterian ministry, he attended an academy 
for dissenters at Gloucester, and later at 
Tewkesbury, where the future Archbishop 
Seeker was a fellow-pupil Bui he joined the 
Church of England and in 1714 entered Orid 
College, Oxford. He corresponded with the 
philosophical theologian, Samuel Clarke, 
seeking rational confirmation of Christian 
doctrine and objecting to the latter's a priori 
arguments for the existence of God. In 1718 
he graduated, took orders and was appointed 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, where he 
preached the Fifteen Sermons (1722, publidied 
1726) which comprised his ethical theory of 
objective intuiiionism. For Butler, human 
psychology is divisible into three main 
dements, the passions, the reSective principlea 
of cool sdf-iove and benevolence, and lastly 
the supreme principle, conscience. He identi- 
fied virtue not with any one of these dmneots 
but with the proper relation betwemt them. 

A man is virtuous when he acts according 
to nature, meaning ideal nature, where tim 
three dements are working in harmony* 
Butler became prebendary of Saltsbiuy (1 721)» , 
rector of Haughton-le-Skeme near DtMngton 
(1722), and of Stanhope (1725), where he 
lived in complete reUrement. busy on bis 
Analogy of JSoHgkm Naturm and itemded 
(1736), the aim of which was td show that 
objections against revealed rdigmn may also 
be levelled against the whole oonseimuon of 
natiue. Seeker desired to see him mm/bM 
to some mors important, posimwu amt 
mentioned his name once to <meeii 

The queen thought he had been dead, 
and asked Archbishop Blacktniinm *No. 
foaAnmJ said the Archbishop, 'he » not 
desui, hill he & buried*. In 1733 Butler 
became dmidain to his friend Lord Chanod* 
lor Talboti and in 1736 a prebendanr of 
Rodieimr, and deik of the dfoset lo QMii 
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Caroline. In 1738 he was made Bishop of 
Bristol, in 1740 Dean of St Paul’s; in 1747 
he is said to have been offered the primacy; 
and in 1750 he was translated to Durham. 
He died at Bath, June 16, 1752, and was 
buried in Bristol Cathedral. See Gladstone’s 
edition of his works (2 vols. 1896), and his 
Subsidiary Studies (1896), and Lives by 
Spooner (1902), Baker (1924), E. C. Broad 
(1936), and study by A. Duncan-Jones (1952), 

(9) Josephine Elizabeth, nde Gray (1828- 
1906), English social reformer, was bom at 
Milfield and successfully crusaded against the 
white-slave traffic and the Contagious Diseases 
Acts which placed loose women in seaports 
and military towns under police jurisdiction, 
often subjecting them to much injustice. 
She was married to George Butler (1819-90), 
Canon of Winchester and author of educa- 
tional works. See her Personal Reminiscences 
of a Great Crusade (1896), and studies and 
Lives by Fawcett and Turner (1928) and 
G. W. and L. A. Johnson (1928). 

(10) Nicholas Murray (1862-1947), bom in 
New Jersey, became professor of Philosophy 
in Columbia University in 1889, president in 
1902-1945. He received the Nobel Peace 
prize in 1931, and was the author of books 
on public questions, mostly on the philosophy 
of education. 


(11) Reginald Cotterell (1913- ). English 
sculptor, born at Buntingford. Herts. He was 
a lecturer at the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture from 1937 to 1939. 
and technical editor of the Architectural 
Press from 1946 to 1951, when he was 
appointed the Gregory fellow of Sculpture 
at Leeds University. He exhibited sculptures 
at the South Bank (Festival of Britain) 
Exhibition in 1951 and at the Venice Biennale 
in 1952. In 1953 he won the first prize m the 
international Unknown Political Prisoner 
sculpture competition. He is recognized as 
one of the leading exponents of ‘ linear ’ 
sculpture, and has produced many con- 
structions in wrought iron, although he has 
recently turned to a more realistic style. 

(12) Richard Austen (1902- ), British 
Conservative politician, was born at Attock 
Serai, India, the son of a distinguished 
administrator. He was educated at Marl- 
borough and Cambridge, was president of 
the University Union in 1924 and fellow of 
Corpus Christi College from 1925 to 1929, 
when he became M.P. for Saffron Walden. 
Essex. After a series of junior ministerial 
appointments from 1932, he was minister of 
education from 1941 to 1945, His name 
will alwa^ be closely associated with the for- 
ward-looking Education Act of 1944 which 
reorganized the secondary school system and 
introduced the ‘ II -plus * examination for the 
selection of grammar-school pupils. In Sir 
Winston Churchill’s 1951 Government he 
was chan^jlor of the exchequer, and in 
pctol^r 1955 he introduced the emergency 
" credit squeeze ’ budget, which was to be his 
last. In pecember he bmme lord privy seal 

Til ***? Owinntins. 

TTioujA ButiM im ‘tipped ‘ for the premier- 
-ttip Ed««’» rengnation in fontiary 1957, 

the addttumal post of Home Secietary. 


Palely patrician, smoothly learned, never 
surprised at his own success, he was once 
described as ’ both irreproachable and 
unapproachable *, but he will go down as one 
of the most progressive, thoughtful, and 
dedicated of Tory leaders. See Francis Boyd, 
Richard Austen Butler (1956). 

(13) Samuel (1612-80), English satinst, 
author of Hudibras, the son of a small farmer, 
was baptized at Strensham, Worcestershire. 
He was educated at Worcester grammar 
school, and perhaps Oxford or Cambridm. 
As secretary to a Mr Jeffreys, a justice of the 
peace, of Earls-Croome, Worcestc^hire, he is 
said to have occupied his leisure with music 
and painting. He was aflterwajids in the 
service of the Countess of Kent, ahd became 
Intimate with Selden. There is no ^ound 
for saying he was in the service of SUr Samuel 
Luke, of Cople Hoo, near Bedford, who is 
supposed to have sat for Hudibras. After tlie 
Restoration, he became secretary to the Earl 
of Carbery. Lord President of Wales, by 
whom he was appointed steward of Ludlow 
Castle. About this time he look a wife whose 
fortune was lost in ’ ill securities The first 
part of Hudibras appeared in 1663, the 
second in 1664, and the third in 1678. The 
poem, a burlesque satire on Puritanism, 
secured immediate popularity, and was a 
special favourite of Charles Il’s, who, 
however, rewarded its author with only a 
solitary grant of £300, by Butler distributed 
among nis creditors. From the Earl of 
Dorset, who introduced Hudibras to the 
king, he received some kindness; but his 
best friend was William Longuevtlle of the 
Temple. He died in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, of consumption, on September 25, 
and was buried, at Longuevilte’s expense, in 
the churchyard of Si Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
The Posthumous Works (1716) are muinlv 
spurious, unlike his Genuine Remains in Verse 
and Prose (1759). See Studies by Veidkamp 
(1923) and E. A. Richards <f937|, 

(14) Samuel (1774 1839), Eimlish divine, 
grandfather of (15), born at Kenilworth, was 
headmaster of Shrewsbury then Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. He edited Aochylus 
(1809-16). See Ufe (1896) by <15), 

(15) Samuel (IH35-I902), English author, 
painter and musician, grandson of (14), born 
at Langar Rectory, near Bingham, Notting- 
hamshire, was educated at Shrewsbury and 
St John's College, Cambridge. Forever 
quarrelling with his clergyman father, be 
gave up the idea of taking ordere and bcoune 
instead a sheep-farmer in New Zealand. 
Passages from his A First Tmr in Canteritury 
Settlement (1863) reappeared in Frewhon 
(1872). a Utopian satire CBrewboo’ is 
an inversion of ’ nowhere *) in whkh many 
of the convefuiottal practioes $n4 customs 
are reversed^ For example, crime is treated 
asanillnmaiiditliimMacihJMi. Machines 
have been abolished for fear of ihelr mastery 
over men’s minds, Jte. The dotuinant theme 
of its supplement, Mtewinm R^tUdted (1901). 
IS the origin of r^gimts bdhrf, Butler was 
greatly iidluenced tty Danm’s Orkgtn af 
Species^ and acoepted the lattet'^t theory of 
evotottcm,butiiotofngiifrelselecfion. After 
hit father*! 4mnh In 1S64, he returned to 
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Britain and lived in London until his death. 
For a time, he studied painting, and his 
picture Mr Hatherhy^s Holiday is in the 
Tate Gallery. In a series of writings he tried 
to revive the * vitalist * or ‘ creative * view of 
evolution, as in Luck or Cunning (1886), in 
opposition to Darwin’s doctrine of natural 
selection. He began to suspect a dogmatism 
in the march of science as narrow as, but more 
invidious than, that of the church. He loved 
music, especially Handel’s, and composed 
two oratorios, gavottes, minuets, fugues, and 
a cantata. In his later yican he turn^ to 
Shakespearean scholarship and published 
translations of the Hiad (1898) and the 
Odyssey (19(X)). His essay Humour of 
Homer (1892) is a remarkable piece of literary 
criticism. He is best known, however, for his 
autobiographical novel The fi'ay of All Fleshy 
publish^ posthumously in 1903, a work of 
moral realism on the causes of strife between 
different generations which left its mark on 
Shaw and much 20ib-century literature. See 
memoir by his collaborator H. Festing Jones 
(1920), and Uves by C. E. M. Joad (1924), 
C. G. Stillman (1932), J. B. Fort (1935), 
M. Muggeridge (1936), Furbank (1948), and 
Harkness ( 1955). 

(16) Sir William Francis (1838-1910), 
British general and author, bom at Suirviilc, 
Tipperary, served on the Red Rtver Expedi- 
tion (1870-71), on the Ashanti Expedition 
(t873K in tite Sudan (1884-85), and in South 
Africa (1888-99), and published several books 
on his experiences. See his Autobiography 
(1911). In 1877 he married Elkabeth 
Southerdeo ThomnMm (1850-1933), battle- 
painter, bom at Lausanne, who made her 
reputation with the jRoil Call (1874), 
inkermann (1877), Ac. See her Auto^ 
biography ( 1923), 

BGTUN, WililimiEdiimiid(19(KV ). holiday 
camp promoter, was born in South Africa. 
He moved with his parents to Canada, and 
after serving in World War L he worked his 
passage to England with only £5 capital. 
After a short period in a fun fair be went into 
business on hts own. In 1936 he opened his 
first camp at Skegness, followed by others at 
Clacton and Filey. During World War II 
he tiervod as director-general of hostels to 
the ministry of taipply. and was awarded the 
M.B.H. in 1932, After the war more camps 
and hot^s were opened both at home and 
abroad. He sponsored a mass walk from 
John o* Groats to Land’s End in February 
1960. 

BUTT, (I) Dame Clara (1873-1936). contralto 
singer, bont at Southwick, made her ddbut 
*n 1 892* £igfir*s Sea Pkmes were especially 
composed ftwr her. See Life by W. Ponder 
(1928). 

^ (2) Istae (1813-79), Irish politician, the 
fim ’Home Ritier*, was the son of the 
Protestant rector of Strtnorlar, and was bom 
at Gknfin, Minify Donegal. Educated at 
Raphoe and at Trinity Col^, Dublin, ho 
gained a brilfiant reputalidn tor hts accom* 
Phshed sdMkiiahip* odUed the DtMn 
Unhersity Mageadw ftom 1834 to 1838, and 
ftgjd the chaJf of PoBilcai Economy ffom 
He waa called to the Irish bm 
m 1838, and bi^ore kw^ beoa:m a foremmd 


champion of the Conservative cause, actively 
opposing O’Conneirs Repeal Association in 
1543. But from 1852 to 1865 be represent^ 
Youghal as a * Liberal Conservative *, and 
he defended Smith O’Brien and others in the 
state trials of 1 848 and all the Fenian prisoners 
between 1865 and 1869. In 1871 he was 
returned for Limerick to lead the Home Rule 
party in the House of Commons, but soon 
found, to his mortification, that he could not 
control the forces he had formed. He died 
n ear D undrum, in County Dublin. 
BUTTERFIELD, William (1814-1900), Eng- 
lish architect, was born in London and was 
the architect of Keble College, Oxford; St 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury; the chapel 
and quadrangle of Rugby; All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, London; and St Albans, 
Hoiborn. He was also responsible for many 
controversial * restorations 
BUTTERICK, Ebetiezcr (1826-1903), Ameri- 
can tailor, inventor of standardized paper 
patterns for garments. 

BUTZER. SeeBucER. 

BUXTEHUDE, Diderik, Gcr. Dietrich, books- 
ti-lwo'de (1637-1707), Danish organist and 
composer, was born at Helstngborg (now in 
Sweden), and in 1668 was appointed to the 
coveted post of organist at the Marienkirche, 
Luhcck. Here he began the famous Abend- 
musiken — evening concerts during Advent of 
his own sacred choral and orchestral music 
and organ works. In 1704 Bach walked two 
hundred miles across Germany from Arnstadt 
and Handel travelled from Hamburg to 
attend the concerts and to meet Buxtehude, 
outstanding in his time as an organist and as 
a composer, the principles of whose * free ' 
organ and pure instrumental works were 
later to be developed by Bach. See the Life 
by H. J. Moser (Berlin 1957), 

BUXTON, Sir Thomas l owell, Ist Bart. (1786- 
1845), English brewer and soda) reformer, 
bom at Earls C^lne, Essex, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and married into the 
Gurney family of Norwich. As M.P. for 
WcyTOouih (181 8-37) he worked for modifica- 
tion of the criminal law, abolition of the 
slave trade, and prison reform, succeeding 
Wiiberforce as head of the anti-slavery party 
in 1824. See his Memoirs by his son, Chaita 
<1823-71), an independent Liberal M.F., 
published in 1848. 

BUXTORF, Johann (1564-1629), German 
Hebraist, was born at Kamen, in Westphalia; 
in 159) became professor of Hebrew at 
Basel, and died there of the plague. Hia 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum^ et Jkabbh 
nicum was completed by his son <1639). 
See Life by Kautzsch (1879).— That son, 
Johann (1599-1664), succeeded to 
Hebrew chair, as also did his son, Jnhoh 
(1645-17(>4), and his nephew, Johm (1663- 
1732). 

BUY$*BAlXOT, airiah>|ih HenrBt 
Ms-baHot (1817-90), Dutch meteorolo^t, 
the inventor of the aorokiitn>soope aha of 
1 system of weather aiimals, was bom 
at Klocstingea in Zeelatm, and died at 
Ulitcht. 

BYNG» (1) Ovewfi lei Vtoaimi TofflM|lOB 
(1663*1733), Biwsli salton father of 0)^ 
was bom at wiotham, Kent, at wim 
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entered the navy, and in 1688 recommendi^ 
himself to William of Orange by his zeal in 
the cause of the Revolution. Made rear- 
admiral in 1703, he next year captured 
Gibraltar, and for his gallant conduct at the 
sea-fight of Malaga was knighted by Queen 
Anne. In 1708 he commanded a squadron 
fitted out to oppose invasion by the Pretender. 
He pursued the French fleet to the Fifth of 
Forth, took one ship, and forced the rest 
back to Dunkirk. For his services during the 
*15 he was created a baronet; and in 1718 
he commanded the fleet sent to Sicily, on 
July 31 utterly destroying the Spanish fleet 
ofif Messina, in 1 721 he was created Viscount. 
See The Torrington Diaries, cd. C. B. Andrews 
(1954). 

(2) John (1704-57), English sailor, fourth 
son of (1), joined the navy at fourteen, and in 
1745 had risen to the rank of rear-admiral 
in the Mediterranean fleet. In 1756, the 
year he was promoted admiral, he was sent 
with a poorly equipped squadron to relieve 
Minorca, at that time blockaded by a French 
fleet. Off the Castle of St Philip on May 20, 
he gave the signal to engage the enemy's 
fleet. The van under Rear-admiral West at 
once attacked, but the rear, under Byng. got 
into some disorder and hardly came within 

f mshot. The van suffered great loss, and 
yng sailed away to Gibraltar and left 
Minorca to its fate. In England the public 
was furious, and Byng was brought home 
under arrest. Acquitted of cowardice or 
disaffection, he was found guilty of neglect of 
duty, and condemned to death, but recom- 
mended to mercy. The king, however, 
refused to pardon him. and Byng was shot on 
‘ the Monarque * at Portsmouth, March 14. 

* pour cncouragcr Ics autres ’ in Voltaire's 
phrase. See study by Tunslall (1928) and 
The Byng Papers (1930 ff,). 

(3) Julian Hedworth George, l$t Viscount 
Byng of VIroy (1862-1935), British general, 


John Bull and Orlando Gibbons in Partker^a 
(1611), the first printed music for vfirginals. 
A firm Catholic, Byrd, who is often regarded 
as the greatest of the Tudor composers, was 
several times prosecuted as a recusant, but he 
wrote music of great power and beauty for 
both the Catholic and the Anglican services, 
as well as madri^ls, songs, and music for 
strings. See studies by F. Howes (1928) and 
£. H. Fellowes (1948). 

<3) WUUani (1674-1744), American tobacco 
planter, colonial official and diarist, bom in 
Virginia, the son of William Byroi (1652- 
1704), pioneer planter and early Virginian 
aristocrat. During two periods tn London 
<1697-1705 and 1715-26) as a student of law 
and colonial agent, he showed humself an 
elegant socialite, a man of learning Slid many 
amours. In 1 728 he took part tn surveying 
the boundary line between Virginta ana 
Carolina, in 1737 he founded the town of 
Richmond, and in 1743 he became president 
of the council of state, of which he had been 
a member since 1709. Indicative of his 
cultural and intellectual interests were a large 
library, a fine collection of paintings, and a 
fellowship of the Royal Society of Gteat 
Bntain. His publish^ works include The 
Hesrern Manuscripts <I84}>, and see The 
London Oiarv { 1717-1721) and Otfm Hardings 
(ed. Wright and Tmling, 1958) and the study 
by R. C. Beatty (1932). 

DYRGIUS, JtisitiSf or Jeet BBnd* 
(1552-1633), Swiss inventor of celestial 
globes and compiler of lo|aritbins, was bom 
m the Swiss canton of $t Gaff. 

BVRNE, Doan, pseud, of IMim OmM Dooch 
Byrne (1889-1928). Irish- Anieiik»iii novelist 
and short -story writer, bom in Brooklyn and 
educated at Dublin, She Sorbonne, and at 
Leiprig, A cowpuneber in South America 
and garage hand in New York* be wrote 
Messer Marco Poh (1921), HtmgimiCs House 
(1926), 


commanded the 9th Army Corps in Galitpoli 
(1915), the Canadian Army Corps (1916^>I7). 
and the 3rd Army (1917-18). Governor- 
general of Canada (1921-26). he was com- 
missioner of the metropoliran police (1928- 
1931). and was made a viscount in 1926 and a 
field-marshal in 1932. 

BYRD, bird, (1) Richaid Evelyn (1888-1957), 
American rear-admiral, explorer, and aviator, 
made the first aeroplane flight over the North 
Pole, May 9, 1926; he flew over the South 
Pole, November 28-29, 1929. From his base, 
‘ Little America *, near Ross Sea, he carried 
out Antarctic exploration in 1933-34 and he 
led another expedition in 1939-41. Sm his 
Discovery (1935) and Aione (1938). 

(2) WllHam (1 543 - 1623), English composer, 
bom probably in Lincoln, His early life is 
2?**^?,!*“* It is likely Utat he was one of 
the Children of the Chapel Royal, under 
TaJliSy and at the age of twenty he became 
orgamst of Lincoln Cathcsdraly where he 
remained umd 1572, when he was made 
jomt-organwt with Tallis of the Chapel RovaL 

PH? 

Byrd and Tallis an elusive licence mr ibe 
pnnung and sale of music, and tb^r jotni 
Cbiffkwie#, was 
dedicated to her. Byrd was associated with 


BYKUM, Jonn (1692 1763), poet and 

stenopapher. was bom at Brdugtiton, near 
Manchester, studied medkine ad Moiiipellier, 
returned to London to teach his new system 
of shorthand, but in 1740 st tigeieicted to the 
family cslatc*. See his Diary (ad* 1054-57) 
and Poems (ed. 1894-1912). 

BYRON« Cerdoa, M Bmm Byrow of 

RodMlalr (1788-1 824), Eni^sh pmdi was born 
in i^ndon, son of the and 

eccentric Captain John jfl75d-9l) 

and Catherine Gordon of a 

Scottish heiress, and gran^tt V AdtoM 
John Byron <1723-86) aafht»r«f & cMcat 
account of the H^ager i&Misier« iftie poet's 
first ten years w^ spem Ml mother’s 

kKigings m Aberdeen^ her having 

squandered her fcRIime In Hw boy 

was lame from binb, mad dik dbmbif mt- 
mundmgi and the vioteot tMttper of his 
foolish, vulgar and deserted mother produced 
a repression in him which caplahi many of bis 
later actions. In 1791 he eBcpeaded to the 
title on the death of * Die wtehed lord * his 
great-unde. He was edncaaeJ at Aberdeeit 
grammar schooL then privately at Dulwich 
Hamrw Schoot proeeeSntg to Trinity 
CoIIm, CambrkfiB, in 1805, where he read 
much, swam and leif a dimiiMited 
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life. ' An early collection of poems under the 
title of Hours of idieness were reprinted with 
alterstfODS in 1807 and were ‘ 9ava|»ly cut up * 
by the Edinburgh Review in 1808. Byron 
replied with his powerful Popian satire 
Engiish Bards and Scotch Reviewers (1809), and 
set out on hi$ grand toun visiting Spain, 
Malta» Albania^ Greece, and the Aegean, 
retuminilf aAer two years with * a great many 
stanzas in Spenser*s measure relative to the 
countries he had visited*, whidi appeared 
under the title of Childa Harold's Rmrimage 
in 1812 and were widely popular. Inis was 
followed by a series of oriental pieces such as 
the Giaour (1813), Lara (1814), and the 
BrUU of Corinth (1815). During this time he 
dramatized himself as a man of mystery, a 
gloomy romantic h^re, derived from the 
popular fiction of the day and not least from 
Chiide Haroid. He became the darling of 
l^ndon society, and of Lady Caroline Lamb, 
and gave to Europe the concept of the 
‘ Byronic hero*. In 1815, he married an 
heiress, Anne Isabelia Mitbankc, who left 
him in 1816 aHer the birth of a daughter, 
Ada. He was also suspected of a more than 
brotherly love for bis half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, and was ostracized. The poet tefi 
for the Coniincnt, travelled through Belgium 
and the Rhine country to Switzerland, where 
he met Shelley, and on to Venice and Rome, 
where he wrote the last canto of Chiide Harold 
(1817). He Spent two years in Venice and 
met the Countess Teresa Ouicciolt, who 
became his mistress. Some of his best works 
belong to this period, including Beppo (1818), 

A Vision of Ju^ment (1822), and Lon Juan 
(1819-24), written in a new metre (ottava 
rtma) and an informal conversational manner 
which enabled him to express the whole of 
his complex pernemaltty, poems in which he 
* stripped, the tinsdl ofiT sentimcfU * and spoke 
with the voice of a completely free mind. 
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rejoicing in the richness and variety of 
human experience and conscious of its 
absurdity, cruelty, boredom, and its ^ry. 
He gave active help to the Italian revolu* 
tionaries and founded with Leigh Hunt a 
short-lived journal. The Liberal, In 1823, 
he joined the Greek insurgents who had 
risen against the Turks, and died of marsh 
fever at Missolonghi. His body was 
brought back to England and buried at 
Hudcnall Torkard in Nottingham. Byron 
was not, however, ‘ Chiide Harold ’ and his 
greatness lies not so much in that he created 
a world of fantasy but that he learnt to escape 
back to reality. He belongs more to the 
humorists and realists such as Voltaire and 
Swift rather than to his contemporaries the 
romantic poets, to which W. H. Auden in his 
Letter to Lord Byron (1937) attests. His 
reputation declined after his death despite the 
championship of Matthew Arnold. On the 
Continent he had a far-reaching influence 
both as the creator of the ‘ Byronic hero * 
and as the champion of political liberty, 
leaving his mark on such writers as Hugo, 
Dc Musset, Leopardi, Heine, Lspronceda, 
Pushkin, and Lermontov. The best edition 
of his works is by E. H. C^olcridge and R. £. 
Prothcro (1899-1904). Sec Lives by T. 
Moore (!830).E. C. Mayne (1 9 12), A. Maurc^ 
(1930), H. Nicolson (1924), P. C. Quennett 
<1935, 1941), D. Gray (1945). and L. A. 
Marchand (1958). Sec also critical studies 
by Arnold (1888), Swinburne (1866, 1884), 
Henley (1890), Ker (1925), R. Escarpit 
(Paris 1958), and on the Augusta Leigh 
controversy, see Murray (1906) and Fox 
(1924). 

BY WATER, Ingram <1840-1914), English 
humanist, born in London, was Greek 
professor at Oxford 1893 1908, and trans- 
lated Aristotle's Ponies^ &c. See Memoir by 
W.W. Jackson (1917). 


C 


CABALLERO. Feraiii, pseud, of CeciBa 
Fraacticg ie Amm (1797 1877), daughter of 
Nikolaut von Faber (1770 1836), a 
Germap pMelnuit in Spain, who wrote on 
the hlitoiY bf Sffmiidt literature. Bom at 
Moim j» Bwltwland, she spent most of her 
chil^ooa.ni Oormany, but returned to Spain 
ut ISIS, Tbm tlmoi widowed, she died at 
Sevilla, iRio birodiioed in Spain the pic- 
tmsptia The flrsi of her 

others 

are Id fdmUia dt Alvartda. 

painter, waa bmi at Montpelticr, and dkd 
m ParU. A atrict daancttt, he won great 
popularity at a pcatfalt painter and as a 
teacher, many ofliii popila becooiitis (amoua. 
them jBenard and^Cniiautit. 

korbd^nm 
and phiio- 


and^Conaua 


sophical writer, bom at Cosnac, Charente- 
Inf^rieure, attached himself to the popular 
side in the Revolution. He furnished 
Mtrabcau with material for his spmhes on 
public education; and Mirabeau died in his 
arms. During tlut Terror he lived in rdift- 
ment, and was aAenvards a teacher to the 
medical school at Paris, a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, then of the senate. 
He died near Meulan. His chief work b his 
once-famous Raptusrts du pkydqua et du 
moral da Vhomme (1802). 

CABELL, James Brandt, keb*- (187^-1958), 
American novelid end critic, bom at Ridi- 
mond, Va., made his name by Jurgen <1910), 
the beat known of a long segmmde of works 
set in the imadBary medtaovd kingdom bf 
Pokiesme and written in ih dabomie, 
aophislid^ iiuMh» even haore pim^us 
W the auWHr*i fondness for ai^ Bee 
Collected Works {1% win, 1927-30), meting 
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short stories and verse, and autobiographical 
essays, Quiets Please (1952); also biblio- 
graphy F. J. Brewer (1958), 

CABET, Etienne, ka-bay (1788-1856), French 
communist, was born at Dijon, and died at 
St Louis, having gone out to Texas in 1849 to 
found (unsuccessfully) an * Icarian com- 
munity so named after his Voyage en Icarie 
(1840), a * philosophical and social romance 
describing a communistic Utopia. 
CAB£Z6N, Antonio de, ka-bay-mon (1510- 
1566), Spanish composer, blind from birth, 
noted for his keyboard pieces and vocal works, 
CABLE, George Washington (1844-1925), 
American author, bom in New Orleans, at 
nineteen volunteered as a Confederate soldier. 
After the war he earned a precarious living 
in New Orleans, before taking up a literary 
career in 1879, In 1884 he went to New 
England. His Creole sketches in Scribner's 
made his reputation. Among his books are 
Old Creole Days (1879), The Grandissimes 


the king of Portugal. He then made for 
India ; but losing seven of his ships, he landed 
at Mozambique, of which he was the first to 
give clear information, and, sailing thence 
to Calicut, established the first commercial 
treaty between Portugal and India. He 
returned to Lisbon in 1501. See study by 
J. R. McClymont (1914) and account of 
voyages to Brazil and India (Hakluyt Soc. 
1937), 

CABRERA, Don RamdQ, Arcr-Wym (1810-77), 
a Carlist leader in 1833-40 and I848r49, was 
born at Tortosa, and died at Wentworth 
near Staines, having married a wealthy 
English lady. In 1839 Don Carlos created 
him Count of Morelia. 

CABRINI, Francesca Xavier (1850-1917), 
American nun, born near Lodi, Italy, founded 
the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
(1886), emigrated to the U.S.A. in 1887 and 
became renowned for her social and charit- 
able work. Canonized in 1946, she became 


(1880), The Silent South (1885). Bylaw Hill the first American saint. See Life by Borden 
(1902), KincaUVs Battery (1908), Lovers of (1951). 

Louisiana (1918). See Life by L. L. C. CACCINI, Glulio, Aur-cAccViee (r. I550-16I8), 
Bickle (1928). Italian composer and singer, bom at Rome, 

CABOT, or Calwto, (1) John, or Giovanni with Jacopo Peri paved the way for opera 
(1425-C.1500), discoverer of the mainland of by setting to music the dramas Dafnt and 
North America, was a Genoese pilot, who was Eurulice, 


naturalized at Venice in 1476. and about 1490 CADALSO VASQUEZ, Jose de, \as'keth 


settled in Bristol. Under Ictlcrs-palcnt from 
Henry VII he set sail from Bristol in 1497 
with two ships, accompanied by his three 
sons, and on June 24 sighted Cape Breton 
Island and Nova Scotia. 

(2) Sebastian (1474-1557), second son of 
(1), was born probably at Venice, and is 
commonly said to have sailed in 1499 with 
two ships in search of a North-west Passage, 
following the American coast from 60* to 70’ 
N. lat. Ajxording, however, to Harris.se, 
this expedition was really commanded by the 
elder Cabot, for the whole of w'hose work 
Sebastian calmly took credit. In 1512 he 
entered the service of Ferdinand V of Spain 
as a cartographer, but returned to England 


(1741-82), Spanish writer, bom at Cadiz. 
By profession an amiy ofiker, he wrote for 
diversion. He is best known for a prose 
satire - Zly.ir erudiios a la violeta — which 
ridicules pedantry. His work has lasted 
through the charm of the underlying per- 
sonality rather than any degree of authenuc 
poetry. He was killed at the Siege of 
Gibraltar. 

C.ADAMOSTO, Aloy* da, ka^da-moE to 
(c. 1432 80), Venetian explorer, who was 
born and died m Venice, for Prince Henry 
the Navigator undertook, in 1455, a voyage 
to the < anarics and as far aS the mouth of 
the tiambia. See account of bis voyage 
(HaMuvf ,Soc. 1937), 


in 1517. where he appears to have been otTcred CADBURY, famous British Quaker famtiy of 
by Henry Vln, through Wolsey, the command industrialists and social reformers, descended 
“m i'o '• Otdhiry. ulio Kitted m 

Birmingham in 1794. Importam members 
pilot-major for Charles V. examined in 1 526 include : 

the coast of Brazil and the Plate River. An ( 1 ) (1839-1922), son of (2). m 

partnership with his brother Rkli^ ( 1835 - 
Afri^ h^. expanded his father** busiiMU, mved 

in Crttin . K.t* ' his former post the factory our of town and estubtiiJied for 

in Spain, but in 1548, again in England, he the workers the model vtUage of Botimvillc 

^ward VI, a prototype for modem mefhods Of housing 
m whom he explained the variation of the and town-planning. George also becatne 

ofhii *” proprietor Sf the Dalfy Nam in l?01Thc 

amalgamated with I, S. Fry and Sons 

exists m the Bibhothique Nauonale at Parts, in 1919, S<» Lift* bv A tl 

Sec^Win^ris History of America fIS85h {I923h ^ Gnrdinef 

W^'*lw97?°^^CT^V?8V8l'^witf (2>iotai {1801-89). (on of Rtelumt Tiifiper 

laitetj^ftom LiS^ in' cfflmnfiS 7?'®" *** ^ •« 

Bf tMiteen boi^ f^e E«B lodiS he «rtiW^ 
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40,000 followers, and encamped at Black- 
heath. He entered London, where for two 
days he maintained strict order, though he 
forced the Lord Mayor to pass judgment on 
Lord Say, one of the king's detested favourites 
whose head Cade’s men straightway cut off 
in Cheapside. On the third day some houses 
were plundered; and that night the dtiaens 
held London Bridge. A promise of pardon 
now sowed dissension among the insurgents: 
they dispersed, and a price was set upon 
Cade’s head. He attempted to reach the 
coast, but was kilted in a garden near 
Heathfield in Sussex. See J. Clayton’s True 
Story of Jack Cade (19 JO). 

CADELL, A'od (1) Francis (1 822-79). ScolUsh 
explorer in Australia, bom at Cockenzie, in 
1850-59 explored the Murray River. He 
was later murdered by his crew. 

(2) Robert (1788-1849), partner from 1811 
m the Edinburgli publishing bouse of 
Constable & Co., after whose failure in 1825 
he began business again, and realized a 
handsome fortune by his editioas of Scott’s 
works 

CADET DE GASSICOURT, Louis Claude, 
ka-dav di gus^see-koor (1731-99), French 
chemist, member of the Academic des Sciences, 
was in 1760 responsible for one of the worst 
smells in chemistry when be produced what 
was later called cacodyl. 

C' ^DlLl*AC, Antoine de la Mothc, Sieur, ka- 
dee-yak (1656- 1730), French colonial admini- 
strator, born in Gascony, went to America 
with the French army in 1683, founded in 
1701 the settlement which became the city of 
Detroit. In 1711 he was appointed governor 
of Louisiana but returned to France in 1716 
and died in his native Gascony. 

CADMAN, SaDMiel Parkes (1864-1936), 

American preacher, born in England, 
became pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn (1901), was president 
( 1924) of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in Amcrkui, and attained world-wide 
fame as a radio preacher. 

CADOGAN, WwfVn, (1) Sir Alexander 
George Monli^ (1884- ), British diplo- 

mat, son of (2), educated at Eton and Oxford, 
was minisler plenipotentiary at Peking 
(1933-35) and U.K. representative on the 
Security Counctl of tnc United Nations 
<»946-50)* From 1952 to 1957 he was 
chairman of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. ^ 

(2) Gaorae Htory, Sth Eari (1840-1915). 
father of (I), British statesman, born at 
Durham, son of tlie 4th EarL became under- 
secretary for war (1875) and for the colonies 
(1878) under Dimelk but is best remember^ 
as lord-lleut«oant of Ireland (1895-1902), 
when, though criticised for weakness, he 
showed himself an able and unbiased admim- 
strator. 

(3) WilUam, lei EaH Cddogaa, 

(1675-1726), Bdiiah geomat. born m Dublin, 
after service as a * volunteer * at the Battle of 
the Bow, was commisiionod in ^the I mus- 
killing Dragoons, In 1703, with the rank of 
colonel, he was ontnsi^ with hii writ 
confidential mtsskm fey the Duke of Marl- ^ ^ , 

borough; aubsequeitay beiftit apfminted 
quartermastar^ienetnl of toe foioes, C^AESALPl 
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Cadogan ted the march into Bavaria which 
ended in the victory of Blenheim; and so 
perfect became the understanding between 
the Duke and his subordinate that the Irish- 
man could interpret his leader’s designs 
without a word being exchanged between 
them. At the head of his own Regiment of 
Horse at the Hclexem-Neerwinden river 
crossing, at Oudenarde, and at the forcing of 
Villars’ * impregnable ’ Ne Plus Ultra lines, 
Cadogan’s services were outstanding. With 
Marlborough’s political disgrace, Cadogan 
prudently resigned all his appointments; but 
on the accession of George f was restored to 
favour. In 1715 he succeeded the sluggish 
Argyll in Scotland; his success in quelling 
the Jacobite rebellion bringing him a peerage. 
On Marlborough’s death Cadogan was 
appointed commander-in-chief and master- 
genera! of the Ordnance. Sec Coxe’s 
Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough (1847), - 
Marlborough’s Letters and Dispatches <ed. 
Murray, 1845) and W. S. Churchill’s Life of 
Marlborough (1948). 

CADORNA, Count Luigi (1850-1928), Italian 
chief of staff (1914) and commander-in-chief 
against Austria (1915-17), the son of General 
Count Raffacle Cadorna (1815-97), who 
look Rome in 1870. 

CADOt’DAL, Georges (1771-1804), French 
insurgent, a miller’s son from Auray in Lower 
Brittany, from 1 793 to 1 800 led the Rcyalist 
CTiouans against the Republicans, and was 
guillotined for conspiring, with Pichegru, 
against Napoleon. a work by his nephew 
(Paris 1887). 

CADWALADR (d. 1172), a Welsh prmcc. 
who resisted Henry U although blinded by 
Irish pirates. . . ^ 

CAEDMON, kad'mon (d. r. 680), IS the first 
English poet of known name. Bede tells us 
that, unearned till mature in years (later 
accounts make him a cowherd), Caedmon 
became aware in a semi -miraculous way that 
he was called to exercise the gift of religious 
poetry, was educated, became a monk at 
Whitby, and spent the rest of his life in 
composing poems on the Bible histories and 
on religious subjects. The ‘ Paraphrase ' 
asenbed to Caedmon is extant m a single 
MS. of the lOih century in the B^Ician, 
consisting of 229 folio pages, 212 of which 
contain the account of the creation and the 
story of (Jcncsis down to the offering of 
Isaac, the Exodus of Israel, and part of the 
book of Daniel; the remaining pages wm- 
prisc a poem of Christ and Satan. It is 
certain that this poetry, at least in its Pijaeot 
form, is due to various authors, and probably 
to different times. The extant MS. was pre- 
sented by Archbishop Us^r to Franc^us 
Junius, by whom it was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1655. Whether any pan of the extant 
paraphrase is the work of Bede’s poet is 
Stremely doubifhl. The fine Npitbumbmn 
poem known as * 'Hie Dream of the Rood » 
part of wht^ is Inscribed in ivmc letters on 
the Rttthwcll cross, the whole bemg ^ 
a MS. ai Vercelli. was formerly ascribi^ to 
Caedmon. Sec Hpwrth, The B&ys 

of ike dariy £hgksh_^^ek (1917^ thd 
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CAESAR, (1) Gains Julius (100 or 102 b.c.- 
44 B.c.)* was the son of a Roman praetor. 
His aunt was wife of Marius; and in S3 B.c. 
Julius himself married Cornelia, daughter of 
Cinna, and thus incurring the wrath of 
Cinna's enemy, Sulla, went to Asia {SI) till 
Sulla's death (78). Elected pontifex in 74, 
he became the leader of the democratic party 
in overthrowing Sulla's constitution (70jK 
After a year in Spain as quaestor, he married 
(67) Pompeia, a relative of Pompey. In 65, 
as curule aedile, he lavish^ vast sums of 
money on games and public buildings, and 
was subsequently pontifex maximus and 
praetor. There is slight ground for ^ieving 
he was indirectly concerned in Catiline’s 
conspiracy. In 61 he obtained the province 
of Hispania Ulterior, and on his return be was 
elected consul. With rare tact and sagacity 
he reconciled Pompey and Crassus, and 
formed with them the First Triumvirate 
(60 B.C.). Caesar gave Pompey his daughter 
Julia in marriage, while he married Calpurnia. 
Next he obtained the province of Gallia 
Cisalpina, Gallia Transalpina, and lUyncuin; 
and passing into Gaul (58) for nine years 
conducted those splendid campaigns by 
wiiich he completed the subjugation of the 
West to Rome. In his hrst campaign he 
vanquished the Helvetii and Anovistus; in 
57 the Bclgic confederacy and the Nervii; 
and in 56 the Veneti and other peoples of 
Brittany and Normandy. He next drove two 
invading German tribes across the Rhine; 
and (55 b.c.) invaded Britain. In 54, on a 
second invasion of Britain, he crossed the 
Thames, and enforced at least the nornmai 
submission of the south-east of the island. 
On his return to Gaul, he was himself defeated 
by the rebellious Eburoncs, but exacted a 
terrible vengeance on their leaders. Visiting 
northern Italy, he had hastily to return in 
mid-winter to quell a general rebellion, headed 
by young Vercingetorix. The struggle was 
severe; at Gergovia^ the capital of the 
Arverni, Caesar was defeated. But by the 
capture of Alesia (52) he crushed the united 
armies of the Gauls. In the meantime Crassus 
bad fallen in Asia (53), and Pompey gone 
over to the aristocrats. Under his direction 
the tenate called upon Caesar, now in Cis- 
alpine GauU to resign his command and dis- 
band his army, and intrusted Pompey with 
large powers. His forces far outnumbered 
Caesar’s legions, but they were scattered 
over the empire. Enthusiastically supported 
by his victorious troops, Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon (a small stream which separated his 
province from Italy proper), and moved 


and consul for five years, instead of returning 
to Rome, went to Egypt, where out of love 
for Cleopatra (who subsequently bore Inm a 
son) he engaged in the successful * Alexand- 
rine War* (47), He overthrew a son of 
Mithridates in Pontus, and, after a short stay 
in Rome, routed the Pompeian generals, 
Scipio and Cato, at Thapsus (April 6, 46 8.0.) 
in Africa. After his victories in Gaul, Egypt, 
Pontus, and Africa had been celebrated by 
four great triumphs, he had still, spite of his 
wise and noble generosity, to qpell an 
insurrection in Spam by Pompey's solhs. He 
now received the title of * Father^ of his 
Country *, and also of imper^tor^ was made 
dictator for life, and consul for ten years; 
his person was dedared sacred, and even 
divine; his statue was placed in the temples; 
his portrait was struck on coins; and the 
month Quintilis was called Julius in his 
honour. He proposed to make a digest of 
the whole Roman law, to found libraries, 
to dram the Pontine Marshes, to enlarge the 
harbour of Ostia, to dig a canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and to quell the inroads 
of the barbarians on the eastern frontiers; 
but in the midst of these vast de.signs he was 
cut off by assassination on the Ides (f5th) of 
March, 44 b.c. Ihe alleged motive of the 
sixty conspirators—mosily aristocrats, headed 
by Brutus and Cassius— was that C^M^sar was 
aiming at a hereditary monarchy. Cnesar 
was of a noble presence, tali, thm»featured, 
bald, and dosc-shaven. As genemi ami 
statesman he takes a foremost place in the 
annals of the world; and^ excepting Ckero, 
he was the greatest orator of his time. As a 
historian, he has never been iurpassed in 
simplicity, direvtiKss, and d^iiy. He was, 
in addition, a niaihcmaUciaii, philologist, 
jurist, and architect. The main outcome of 
his life-work was the transfomuiUdn of the 
Roman republic into a gavemment under a 
single ruler. Of Caesar^ worki the Com- 
n^cniancs on the Gallic and Civil wars alone 
have been preserved. See the Roman 
histones of Mcrivale, Arnold, Motninsen, 
Ihne, and Ferrero (trans. 1907); and works 
on Caesar by Napoleon III <lB65*-66), 
Froude (1879). StoSrel (Faria 
Fowler (1892), l>odge (1893), HMomsb (1931), 
Buchan (1932), and Ado^ 

(2) Sir JiiBiis (155M636h £ 01 ^ ludipt, 
was born at lottenhann the son of Cesarc 
Adcimarc. physician to Queen 
of the Admiralty Court (0 1544* omncdllor 
of the Exchequer in 1606, fhaeier Of the roils 
in 1614. he M m m parUiujoiR^ and was 
knighted m 1603. 


swiftly southwards. Pompey fled to Brun- CACJLf AJU. Faola, SoaVgaowam. 

dusmm, pursued by Caesar, and thence 10 CACLIOS^RO* CmR fllnirildfir kah 
(49); and in three months Caesar was yorVra (1743-95), at 

master of HI Italy. After subduing Pompey’s PaiennOt of poor tiNiisMiligiu liii tfUO 
Mgates in Spam, he was appointed dictator. Giuseppe 

bad gatliei^ in Egypt, Greece, and he ran away fiofn school* sdtd ww iJSrmwds 
LP®??.!*!!. to .fleet «nt to 

a novice amon* apoweewy nooks. ^ picked 


swept a« sea. Oesar, possint tbe Adriatic. 
WM dnvea foad wuh heavy lost from 
wnta^unin. But in a second battle at 
PbanaJia. Aimist 9, 48 ax., (be Senator^ 
aixpr was wtttSy wujed, and 

_^^pt, where , te was nutdstcd, 
»)*ar. 


fled 


waaaaav IDtJ 

Caesar, agam appoutted dkutor fdr 


up hts scanty knowfedge of ehemisiry and 
medicme. He icon mm the monaaicry too 
tot for him, and tn 17^ ha s«t out to seek his 
fcmiiie; in OMnpgoy with the Greek sage 
Althotes, be it vagii^ m^nesenied as 
iraveUing ia pgru of Gmoe* Egypt, and Asia. 
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Al Rome he married a very pretty womaii, CAINE, Sir tTbomas Henry) HaO (18S3~]93!), 
Lorenza Feiiciani, who b^ame a skilfui British novelist, born (of Manx blood on his 
accomplice in his schemes; and in 1771 the father's side) at Runcorn, was trained as an 


pair set out on their wanderings, visiting 
Germany, London, Paris, Spain, Courland, 
St Petersburg, Warsaw, and where not else. 
Successful alike as physician, philosopher, 
alchemist, and necromancer, he carried on a 
lively business in his *eUaif of immortal 
youth *, founded iodg^ of * Egyptian 
freemasons \ and at Paris in 1785 olived a 
part in the affair of the Dfamond Necktaoe, 
which lod^ him for a while in the Bastille, 
in May 1789 he revisited Rome; on Decern* 
her 20, the Inquisition detected him founding 
* some feeble ghost of an Egyptian lodge . 
He was imprisoned, and condemned to death 
for freemasoi^. His sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment in the fortress of 
San Loone, near Urbino, where he died. 
Such is the usual account, made familiar 
by Carlyle*$ MistelUmitsx but his early his- 
tory is somewhat obscure. See books by 
Trowbridge <1910), Photiad^ (1932). His 
Mimaires {I785> m not authentic. 
CACNIARD 0E LA TOUR, Oiarles, ka^nyahr 
di la (1777*1859), French physfd.si. bom 
in Paris, invented a siren for measuring the 
frequency of sounds. 

CACNOLA, Utlglv Marchese, ka-nyola 
(1762*1833), Italiais architea, a follower of 
Palladio iq.v*), bom at Milan, whose master- 
work was the irtumphal Arco dtlla Pace^ of 
white marble, to Milan. 

CAllOURS, Aiqgiste^ ka^oor (1813*91), 
French scientist, a professor of Chemistry at 
Paris, discovered amyl alcohol, allyl alcohol, 
antsol and itii tetraethyl. 

CAILLAUX. doeeph, khyd 11663*1944), born 
at Le Mans, became French tinance minister 


architect, and wrote Recollections of Rossetti 
(1882), My Story (1908). The Deemster (1887), 
The Eternal City (1901), The Prodigal Son 
(1904). and other popular novels; and a Life 
of Christ (1938). See S. Norris, Two Men of 
Manxland (1948). 

CAIRO, (1) Edward (1835*1908), British 
Idealist philosopher, born at Greenock, 
Renfrewshire, became professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow in 1886 and master 
of Bailiol (College. Oxford (1893*1907). He is 
best known for nis monumental commentary. 
The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
(1889). Other works include The Evolution of 
Religion (1893). See study by H. Jones and 
J. H. Muirhead (1922). 

(2) John <1820*98). brother of (1), was a 
great Scottisb preacher. His Religion itu 
Common Life, preached before the Queen at 
Crathie in 1855, was said by Dean Stanley to 
be the greatest single sermon of the century. 
D.D. in I860, he was appointed professor 
of Divinity in 1862, and was principal of 
Glasgow University 1873-98. He published 
Sermons (1858), An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion (1880), and Spinoza 
( 1888). 

CAIRNES, John Elliot (1823*75), Irish 
economist, was born at Castle Bellingham, 
County Louth. He was placed in hfs father's 
brewery; but, much against his father's will, 
went to Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
graduated in 1848, In 1856 he was appointed 
professor of Political Economy at Dublin, in 
1859 at Queen's College, Galway, and in 1866 
at University College. Umdon. He resigned 
his chair m 1872 for health reasons, and died 


in 1899. 19064 1911, 1913, and 1925, premier 
in 1911, Arrested iti 1918, he was convicted 
(1920) of corresponding with Germany 
during Ihe war. Reprieved in 1924, he took 
part in war debt negotiations with the U.S.A. 
In 19)4 his second wife shot M. CUilmette, 
editor of Figaro^ but was acquitted. See 
M^mahrti <3 vols. 1942*48), and T. Wolff, 
Dasyort^Omh 

CAfLLElit« Loiite Paid, kah^y'mv <1832* 
1913), Fmodi ironmaster of Ch4tillon-sur- 
Seine, membef of the Academy of Sciences, 
while engaged tn research on the liquefaction 


cQcnrpmiiOA, cooiiQg, and sudden expansion. 
This aisb done by Pictet (q,v,) at about 
the same time. 

CAILUAUD, Mme, kah^yd (1787-1869), 
French traveiler in Egypt, the White Nil© 
region, dta. amt born and died at Nantes, 
where Hi 1127 tie became keeper of the 

iKiKftKt tikillA in Poitoa, to 1 827-28 
by hk MMiitoiiiim JwmMy from 
to TitobtHkRxm fnaett pthwdi at priae of 
10.000 (hntiofllNWi by toe leoinpbkia 


MiMiM. toK (1B22>04). 
pamud Mm 4e»tkrMtgtif MmRtgnmk. ^ 


at Blackheath. His ten works include 
Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy (1857), The Slave Power (1862), 
Essays on Political Economy (1873). and Some 
Leading Principles of Political Economy {1^1 A), 
Cairnes may be regarded as a disciple of MiU, 
though differing from him on many points. 
CAIRNS, (ii Hugh MacCalinoot Calms, Earl 
(1819*85), born in County Down, N. Ireland, 
educated at Belfast and Trinity College, 
Dublin, was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1844, entered parliament for Belfast 
in 1852, and quickly made his mark in the 
House a s a debater. He became Q.C in 1 856, 
in 1858 solicitor-general, in 18^ attorney- 
genenU under Lord Derby and a jud^ of 
appeal, and in 1867 Baron (Daims. Under 
Disraeli he was made lord chancellor in 
1868, and again in 1874, and was created 
Viscount Garmoyte and Earl Cairns in 1878, 
For some years he led the Conservatives in 
the Upper House. He prepared measures 
for simplLfyins the transfer of land, and 
pfofected that fusion of law and equity whidi 
was carried out by Lord Sdbome* ^ ^ 

(2) John (1818-92), Scottish theolopaii, 
bom at Ayion Law, Berwickshire, was tSroin 
1867 prolbssor of Theology in Uotted 
fymbytertosemuiaiy* Hcb©c^^»rmd|»l 
101879, HepubhriiedalVIemobof Drlolia 
Brown nn4 

Cmufp\mi}n See life by MaidBam 

a«9S), 
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CAIROU, Benedetto, kj-rd’lee (1S25-89). 
Italian statesman, bom in Pavia. In youth a 
revolutionary and a Garibaldian, he was in 
1878 and 1879 Radical prime minister of 
Italy. 

CAIUS, Dr John, keez (1510-73), physician 
and scholar, was bom at Norwich, Caius 
being a Latinized form of Kayes or Keys. 
In 1529 he entered Gonville Hall, Cambridge, 
of which in 1533 he was elected a fellow, 
having just before been appointed principal 
of Fiswick’s Hostel. In 1539 he went 
abroad, in 1541 was created an M.D. of 
Padua; returning to England in 1544, he 
lectured on anatomy in London, then 
practised at Shrewsbury and Norwich. In 
1547 he was admitted a fellow of the College 
of Physicians, of which he was subsequently 
nine times elected president. He also became 
physician to Edward VI, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. Gonville Hall, founded 
in 1348 by Edmund Gonville, rector of 
Thelnetham, Suffolk (d. 1351), was by Caius 
in 1557 elevated into a college, which took the 
name of Gonville and Caius College, and of 
which in 1559 he became master. A loyal 
Catholic, he had great trouble with his 
Protestant fellows, who burned his mass 
vestments, and whom in return he put in the 
stocks. He was author of A Bake or CounseiJl 


Sports was enforced (1636); in 1639 he was 
chosen minister of St Marjy Aldermanbury, 
London. He had a principal share in 
Smeciymnuus (1641), a reply to Bishop HalPs 
Divine Right of Episcopacy. He disapproved 
of the execution of Charles, and of Cromwell’s 
protectorate, and was one of the deputation 
to Charles 11 in Holland. His services were 
recognized by a royal chaplaincy and the 
offer of the bishopric or Coventry and 
Lichfield, which he refused through con- 
scientious scruples (his wife's, according to 
Tillotson). Ejected for nonconfoiwty in 
1662, he continued to attend service in 
his old church, till, heart-broken by the 
Great Fire, he died. He published nineteen 
sermons, Jtc. 

(3) Edmund (1671-1732), grandson of (2), 
studied three years at Utrecht, and, declining 
Carstarcs’ offer of a Scottish professorship, 
from 1694 was a Nonconformist minister in 
London. He visited Scotland in 1709, when 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen all con- 
ferred degrees on him. His forty-one works 
include Account of the Ejected Ministers 
and an interesting Autobiography, first 
published in 1829. 

CALAS, Jean, ka*lahs (1698-1762), French 
Protestant, a tradesman of Toulouse, who 
was broken on the wheel on the monstrous 


against the Sweatyng Sicknesse (1552), and of 
other works (collected in 1912) on subjects 
critical, antiquarian and scientific. 
CAJANDER, Aino Kaarlo, ka-van'd^^r (1879- 
1943), Finnish politician and forestry expert, 
bom at Uusikaupunki, was educated at 
Helsinki, where he became professor of 
Forestry, He wrote notable works on forest 
ecology and plant geography, and was three 
times prime minister of Finland (1922, 1924, 
1937-40). 

CAJETAN, llal. Gaetano, Cardinal, properly 
XlioiBas de Vio (1469-1534), born at Gacta, 
in 1508 became general of the Dominicans, 
in 1517 cardinal, in 1519 bishop of Gacta, 
and in 1523 legate to Hungary. In 1518 he 
sought to induce Luther to recant at Augs- 
burg. He died at Rome. 

CALAME, Alexandre (1810-64), Swiss painter 
of Alpine scenery, born at Vevey, died at 
Mentone. See monograph by Rambert 
(Pans 1884). 

CALAMITY JANE, nickname of Martha Jane 
Burke (c. 1852-1903), American frontiers- 
woman, of eccentric character, usually 
dressed m man's clothes, was celebrated for 
her bravery and her skill in riding and 
shooting, particularly during the gold rush 
da^ in Ae Black Hills of Dakota. She is 
said to have threatened ‘ calamity * for any 
man who tried to court her. See Study by 
D. Aikman (N.Y. 1927). ^ ^ 

family of English Puritan divines: 
Ai« Of (2). preben- 

ISS*" I. 

becM» domo^ ebapiw 
to Buriiop of Ely. In 1^6 Iw 

at Bury St Edmuiub, but 
when the order to read the Jhak of 


charge of having murdered his eldest son 
(who had hanged himself), ' because he had 
contemplated conversion to Catholicism *. A 
revision of the trial followed, and the 
parliament at Paris in 1765 declared Calas 
and all hts family innocent, Louis XV gave 
them 30,000 Jivres, but neither the parliament 
of Toulouse nor the fanatical monks were 
ever brought to account. See Voltaire’s Sur 
la tolerances a French monograph by 
Coqucrcl (2nd ed. 1870), an English one by 
Sir F. H. Maugham (1928); and essays by 
Mark Patttson (1889) and Kegan Paul (1891). 
CAL13ARA, kal-dah’roo (I) Antnitlo (1670^ 
1736), Italian composer, was born in Venice, 
and died in Vienna, where he was vtce- 
kapellmcister. Amongst his choral works 
arc some ou(.standtng examples of the poly- 
phonic style. He also wrote many operas 
and oratorios, and some trio-sonatas in the 
style of Corelli. 

(2) PoUdoro. See Caravaooio (2). 
CALDECO rr, Randolph <1846-^86), artist and 
bwk-iUustrator, was first a bank-clerk at 
Whitchurch and Manchester and then moved 
to London to follow a siKcmfoi artistic 
camr. Until his health gave way he con- 
tributed to Punch and the OrtwkiCm and 
illustrated many books for See 

Memoir by Blackburn <IS86)a 
CALDERON, Pli% Hcnnogifisa <I833-9S)* 
Bntish painter, son of a Spanish Protestant 
refuge, painted historical and genre enures, 
was elected R.A. in 1867 and in ISS7 bgoimd 

1681), ont of Spam’s greatest ^amsUiti, was 
bom of gooef family at Madrids After 
•cboohng under the Jesttiii, he studied law 
and phUosophy at Salamanca <1613*19), and 
duriM years’ service «i the Milanese and 
m Ftod^s saw much ef men and manners 
thatimaffemaiditttiya^ On tope’s death 
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in 1635, he was summoned by Philip iV to 
Madrid, and appointed a sort of master of 
the revels. In 1640 the rebellion in Catalonia 
roused him once more to take the field; but 
in 1651 he entered the priesthood, and in 1653 
withdrew to Toledo. Ten years went by. and 
he was recalled to court and to the resumption 
of his dramatic labours, receiving, with other 
preferments, the post of chaplain of honour 
to Philip; and he continued to write for the 
court, the church, and the public theatres 
till his death. Castilian and Catholic to the 
backbone, Calderdn wrote with perfect 
fidelity to the Spanish thought and manners 
of his age. Schlcgel pronounced him * the 
fourth in a mighty quaternion, with Homer. 
Dante, and Shakespeare His autos 
sacramtntalts, outdoor plays for the festival 
of Corpus Christi, number 72, and have been 
divided into seven classes— biblical, classical, 
ethical, * cloak and sword plays \ dramas of 
passion, and so forth; the finest of them is 
Ei divino Orfeo. Of his regular dramas 118 
are extant. About a score of them are known 
to English readers through the following 
translators: Shelley (a fine fragment from 
The Magician); Denis McCarthy (10 plays, 
1853-73); Edward FitzGerald (8 plays, 1853 
et Archbishop Trench <2 plays, with 

essay on ‘Life and Genius’, 1856; 2nd 
cd. 1880). Sec Fitzmauricc- Kelly. Spanish 
Literature (I8V8), Mcnendez y Pclavo, 
CMerdn (Madrid 1881), A. A. Parker, The 
Aihgoricai Drama of Calderdn (1943). 
CALDERWOOD, (I) David (1575-1650), 
Scottish ecclesiastical historian, in 1617 


supported the measures which led to the 
war of 1812-15 with Great Britain, and 
promoted the protective tarilT. In 1817 he 
joined Monroea cabinet as secretary of war, 
and did good work in reorganizing the war 
department. He was vice-president under 
John Q, Adams (1825-29), and then under 
Jackson. In 1829 he declared that a state 
can nullify unconstitutional laws; and his 
Address to the People of South Carolina (1831) 
set forth his theory of state rights. On the 
passing by South Carolina in 1832 of the 
nullification ordinance he resigned the vice- 
presidency, and entered the senate, becoming 
a leader of the states-rights movement, and a 
champion of the interests of the slave-holding 
states. In 1844, as secretary of state, he 
signed a treaty annexing Texas; but once 
more in the senate, he strenuously opposed 
the war of 1846-47 with Mexico. He, Henry 
Clay, and Daniel Webster were ‘ the great c 
triumvirate ’ of American political orators. 
See the Life by M. L. Coit (1951). 
CALIGULA, Gaius Caesar Aui^ustus Gennani- 
cus, -/ig'- (a,d. 12-41), Roman emperor, the 
youngest son of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
w»as bom at Anttum. Educated in the camp, 
he was nicknamed Caligula from his soldier’s 
boots icaligae). He ingratiated himself with 
Tiberius, and, on his death in a.d. 37, was 
found to have been appointed co-heir along 
with the emperor’s grandson Gemellus; the 
senate, however, conferred imperial power 
on Caligula alone. At first he seemed lavishly 
generous; but when illness, the result of his 
vicious life, had weakened his faculties, the 


joined in a protest against granting the power 
of framing nciv church Jaws to an ecclesiastical 
council appointed by the king, and was 
imprisoned and banished. In Holland he 
puolialied (1625) the Altare Damascenum 
against Episcopacy. After King James's 
death (1625), he returned to Scotland, and 
spent years in collecting materials for his 
history of the Church of Scotland. 

(2) Hcunr (1830-97), SciXtish philosopher, 
from 1856 to 1868 was minister of Greyfriars, 


Glasgow, and then became professor of 
Moral Ehilosoi^y at Edinburgh. He was 
the author of lAe Philosophy of the Infinite 
(1854), Voc^ulary of Philosophy (1894), 
Dmid Hume (1898), Ac. See l.ifc by his son 
md by the Rev. 6. Woodside (1898), 
CALDWm., (I) Aiwc. Sec Marsh (1). 

(2) Bndcine (1903- ), American author, 
born at White Oak, Ga., worked amongst 
the ’poor whites* in the southern states, 
where he absorbed the background for his 
best-known work Tohacco Road (1932). of 
which the dramatized version by Jack 
Eirktand <1933 ) had a record run in New 
York, Other bebk* include tJir/e 


1511), an AupuamUiii monk, born at 

CALHOUN. Mm CaMwett^ AaMiwn' (1782- 

S Amerk^o aiateaman, of Irish Pm* 
in wit Inm tn AbbevIBe 

Soutlt CatoUmL studied at Yide; and 
1 toeeoisfbl In oongreas he 


lower qualities of his nature obtained the 
complete mastery. Besides squandering in 
one year the enormous wealth left by Tiberius 
(£5,625,000), he banished or murdered his 
relatives, excepting his uncle Claudius and 
sister Drusilla <w iih whom he is said to have 
carried on incestuous intercourse); filled 
Rome with executions and confiscations; 
amused himself while dining by having 
victims tortured and slain in his presence; 
and uttered the hideous wish that all the 
Roman people had but one neck, that he 
might strike it off at a blow! His favourite 
horse he made a member of the college of 
priests and consul. Finally, he had declared 
himself a god, when he was assassinated. 
See study by Balsdon (1935). 

CALIXTUS, the name of three popes: 

CaUxtus or CalUstus I (from a.d. 218 to 
222), according to Hippolytus, his bitter 
opponent, was originally a slave, and had 
twice undergone severe punishment for his 
crimes before he became a priest under 
?xphyrinu$, whom he succeeded. 

CaXtxtm II (1119-24), formerly Guido, 
Archbishop of Vienne, in 1121 overcame the 
anttpope Burdinus (Gregory VUl), who vt&s 
supported by the emperor Henry V. and m 
1122 concluded with the emperor the 
concordat of Woims, which settled the 
luN’estiiure Controversy. , 

Caibettti 111 (1455-58), formerly Alfonw 
de Boija {Ital. BorgUDn bom at ^ 

r in, was successively counsellor to Alfonso 
of Aragon, Bishop of Valencia^ and 
cardinal: He labouijd to vain 
cnottde agalfist the TurkSt and rataea to the 
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cardinalate his nephew, Rodrigo Borgia 
(afterwards Alexander VI). The name 
Calixtns 111 was also assumed by an antipope 
whom Frederick Barbarossa set up in 1168 
against Alexander III, 

CALIXTUS, Georg (properly Calllsen) (1586- 
1656), Lutheran theologian, was bom at 
Medelbye in Schleswig and from 1603 to 1609 
studied at Hclmstedt, where, after travelling 
for four years in Germany, Belgium, England, 
and France, he became professor of Theology. 
Although acknowledged by learned Roman- 
ists to be one of their ablest opponents, he 
was, for some statements in his works which 
seemed favourable to Catholic dogmas, and 
others which approached too near to the 
Calvinistic standpoint, declared guilty of 
abominable heresy. Having at the conference 
of Thorn in 1645 been on more intimate 


A, W. Mair (Loeb Library 1921); his six 
extant Hymns and sixty-four Epigrams by 
WilamowU2-Mdllendorff(1897). 

CALUSTHENES OF OLYNTHUS, kihW* 
thi^neez (d. 328 B.C.), a kinsman and pupil of 
Aristotle, devoted himself to natural and 
political history, and accompanied Alexander 
the Great on his expedition to India. His bold 
outspoken ways lea to his being put to death 
on a pretended charge of treason, 328 b.c. 
Only a few fragments of his historic works 
remain, and these are not valuable. The 
History of Alexander ascribed to Kim belongs 
to the 2nd or 3rd century a.d., and is much 
more romance than history. Sec wester- 
mann, De CaUUthene (Leipzig 1838-4120. 

CALLISTRATUS, an Athenian oratQriwho.se 
eloquence is said to have Rred the imagination 
of the youthful Demosthenes. For his 


terms with the Calvinistic than the Lutheran 
theologians, he was accused of apostasy. 
His friends in Brunswick, however, stood 
hrmly by him, and he retained his chair till 
his death. See Henke, Georg Calixtus und 
seine Zeit (1853-40). 

CALLAS, Maria Mcneghinl, kaV- (1923- ), 
American operatic soprano, bom in New 
York of Greek parents. She studied at 
Athens Conservatory, and in 1947 appeared 
at Verona in La Gtoconda^ winning immediate 
recognition. She sang with great authority 
in all the most exacting soprano rdles. from 
Bellini to Puccini and Wagner, excelling in 
the intricate be I canto style of pre- Verdian 
Italian opera. 

CALLCOTT, (1) Sir Augustus Wall (1779- 
1844). English landscape painter, husband of 
(3), brother of (2), born in Kensington. R.A. 
(1810), he was knighted in 1837, 

(2) John Wall (1766-1821), English com- 
poser, brother of (I ), bom in Kensington, in 
1866 published a Musical Grammar. He was 
especially celebrated for his glees, the best 
of which were published (1824) with a 
memoir by his son-in-law, W. Horslev. 

(3) Lady Maria (1785-1842), wife of (1), 
wrote Littie Arthur's History of England. See 
Life by R. B, Gotch (1937). 

CALLENDAR, Hugh Loogboiime (1863-1930), 
English physicist, bom at Hatherop, Gtos,, 
educated at Cambridge, professor of Physics, 
McGill University, Montreal (1893), Uni- 
versity College, London (1898), Imperial 
College of Science (1902), devisea a constant 
pressure air thermometer which could measure 
up to 450^ C., and also an accurate platinum 
resistance thermometer. 

CALLES, Pttttarco Ellas, kah'yayi (1877- 
1945), Mexican general and politician. An 
ex-schoolmaster, he took part in the revolt 
ag^nst Porftrio Diaz (1910), became governor 
of Sonora (1917) and from 1924 to 1928 was 
president of Mexico. K no wn for his fanatical 
anti^lertcalism and for his efforts to restrict 
romgn mRu^oe in the oil industry, he was 
by C^rddnas and in 1936 was exiled 
to the U»S.A. 

C^LLJMACHtJSf *lim\ an Alexaiidtiaii 
poet, grammaiihfi, and critic of the 3ni 
century B.a, was bom at Cyrene in Libya, 
and became head of the Almndrian Library! 

bis eight hondired woiks Have been edited iy 


Spartan sympathies he was condemned to 
death in 361 b.c., and on his return from exile 
in Macedonia was executed. Another 
Callistratus was a grammarian and critic. 
CALLISTUS. Sec Calixtus I, 

CALLOT, Jacques, kaM6 (c. 1594-1635), 
French engraver, was bom at Nancy and 
early devoted himself to art in opposition to 
his father’s wishes. A boy of twelve, he 
attached himself to a band of gypsies, and 
wandered with them to Florence; thence a 
gentleman sent him on to Rome, where, 
however, some Nancy merchants recognised 
him, and induced him to return home. He 
tw ice revisited Italy, and in 1612 was studying 
in Rome ; afterwards he repaired to Horcncc, 
where, by numerous spirited etchings, he 
gained great fame. In 1621 he returned to 
Nancy, there to be favourably received by the 
Duke of Lorraine. For Louis XIIL who 
invited him to Paris, he Cvxecuted etchings of 
the siege of Rochelle, but refused to com- 
memorate the capture of his native town. 
His 1600 realistic engravings cast vivid 
on the manners of the 17th century. His 
Miseries of War and his Gypsies arc especially 
celebrated. See works on him by Bouchot 
(Paris 1890), Plan (Brussels 1911), Levertin 
(Brussels 1935) and Bechtel (1956). 
CALMET, Augustia, kaf-^may (1672-1757), 
French Benedictine, entered the order in 
1689, and was successively appointed teacher 
of philosophy in the Abbey Moyen-Moutier 
(1698), sub-pnor at Mttnster in Alsace<!704), 
prior at Uy (1715), abbot of St Leopold 
Sencmes in toiraine 
(1728). He wrote biblical wo^s and a 
History of iMtraine (4 vds. 1728), Sep Lives 
by Digpt (Nancy 1861) and Oumaurne 
(Nan cy 1875 ). 

Albert 

1933), French bacteriologist* bom at Hide, 
was a pupil of Pasteur and frmtiier of tlw 
Pasteur Institute at $alg^, wliero be dia-, 
covered an ant^sriake^Hie serum* He 
became head of the Paitettr iostfrute at tide 
*8 bmt known to to vaccine 
BCG (Bacillus C^lmetto^udrisk to inocuta- 

^^k9^ARD£* Doo Fmadsco Tadeo* Didte 
(1775-1842), a reankmanr Spanish states* 
njyjt jjbo died in eto at Toulouaeb 
CAUjNNE, Cbiito Alcianire de, ka4»n 
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(1734-1802), French statesman, born at France (1836-46), and then settled as a 
Douai, studied law, and in 1783 was made consulting chemist in Manchester, He was 
controUer-general of finance. As such he largely instrumental in introducing carbolic 
gained favour among the courtiers, who had acid as a disinfectant, 
complained of Turgot and Necker, by shower* (3) George. See Baltimorb. 
ing on them sums obtained by borrowing and (4) George Henry (1803-89), American 
increased taxation. In 1786, when the people author, great-grandson of Lord Baltimore, 
could bear this no longer, Calonne advised was bom in Maryland, studied at Harvard 
the king to convoke the Assembly of the and Gdttingen, and from 1843 lived at 
Notables, and distribute the burden of Newport, Rhode Island. His works embrace 
taxation more equally. In opening the p^ms, tragedies, comedies, essays, transla- 
Assembly (1787), be described the general tions from the German, and studies of Goethe 
prosperity of France, but confessed that the (1872), Wordsworth (1878), Shakespeare 
annual deficit of the treasury had risen to (1879), and Coleridge, Shelley, and Goethe 
115 million francs, aiwi that during 1776-86 (1880). 

the government had borrowed 1250 millions! CALVET, Jean, kal-vay (1874- ), French 

The Notables demanded a statement of literary historian, bom at Castelnau- 
accqunts; and failing to satisfy them, he was Montratier, became professor at Toulouse 
banished to Lorraine, Afler this, he resided and Paris, and is known for his works on 
chiefly in England, until in 1802 Bonaparte St Vincent de Paul (1911), Bossuet (1911), 
permitted him to return. He died very poor. Vigny (1913), and French literary history in 
CALOVIUS, or KaJau, Abraham (1612-86), general, especially from the Catholic stand- 
Lutheran controversialist, was born at Mohr- point. 

ungen in East Prussia, and became succes- CALVIN, John (1509- 64), was born at Noyon, 
sively professor at Kfiiugsberg( 1637), preacher in Picardy, where his father, Gerard Caulvin 
at Danzig (1643). and professor at Wittenberg or Cauvin, was procurcur-fiscal and secretary 
(1650L Hc^s SIX times married. of the diocese. He studied Latin at Paris 

CALPkENeDB, Gautier dcs Costes de la (from 1523) under Corderius; subsequently 
(1610-63), French author, officer of the as a law-siudcnt in Orleans he received from 
guards and royal chamberlain of France, the Scriptures his first impulse to theological 
wrote tragedies, tragi-comedies. and the studies. From Orleans he went to Bourges, 
clever but tedious * heroic romances *, where he learned Greek, and began to preach 
Cl^opdtrt^ Cassandre* Ac. the reformed doctrines. After a short stay 

CALPURNIUS SICULUS, Titus, a Utin (1533) at Paris, now a centre of the ‘new 
bucolic poet of the middle of the 1st century learning * and of religious excitement, he 
A.o. His Eclogues arc in Postgate's Corpus visited Noyon. We next find him at Sain- 
(1904), and were translated by E. J. L, Scott longc; at Ncrac. the residence of the queen 
(1891). of Navarre; at Angouldmc, with his friend 

C'ALVAERT, Denis, or Dioiusio Fiammingo Louis du Tillci ; then at Paris again. Perse- 
(c. 154<^1619>, Flemish painter, was bom at cution raged so holly that Calvin was no 
Antwerp, and settled at Bologna. There he longer safe in France; at Basel he issued in 
opened a school, among w'hosc students \536 bis CftrisNanae Religionis fnstirutio, mth 
were Guido Reni, Domenichino, and Albani, the famous preface addressed to Francis 1. 
who afterwards, however, were pupils of the After a short visit to Italy, to Renee, Duchess 
Caracct. of Ferrara, he revisited nis native town, sold 

CALVfi, Enuna <1866^ 1942), a French operatic bis paternal estate, and set out for Strasbourg, 
singer, famous as * Carmen made her debut by way of Geneva, where Farcl (q.v.) 
at Brussels in 1882, and appeared in London persuaded him to remain and assist in the 
in 1892. work of reformation. The citizens had 

CALVERLEY, Outrlca Stuart (1831-84). as.serted their independence against the Duke 
English parodial, was educated at Harrow, of Savoy; and magistrates and people 
Baltiol, Oxford, and (Tbrist’s, CZambridge. In eagerly joined with the reformers. A Protes- 
1858hewa«clectedafellow. andin 1865 was tant Confession of Faith was proclaimed, 
taMcd to the bar* and settled in London, A and moral severity took the place of licence, 
fall on the tee in the winter of 1866-67 put an The strain, however, was too sudden and 
end to a bfDliflmt career; and his last years extreme, A spirit of rebellion broke forth 
were spent as an invalid. One of the most under the * Libertines \ and Calvin and Farel 
gifted man of bis time, Calvcriey will be were expelled from the city (1538). Calvin, 
remembmd by bis two little volumes. Verses withdrawing to Strasbourg, devoted himself 
and TransUAing(\%ii2}tLndFiy Leaves (isyiyy to critical labours on the New Testament; 
whose gem. * Butter and Eggs appeared first and here in 1539 be married the widow of 
. . ... a converted Anabaptist. But m 1541 the 

Genevans, wearying of the Libertine licence, 
invited Calvin to return; and after some 
delay, he acceded to their request. By his 
College of Pastors and Doctors and his 
Consistoriai Court of Disdpltne, he founded 
a theocracy, which was virtually to direct aU 
the afihirs of the city, and to control the 
sodal andindividimlbRoftlmdtigM Hts 
struggle with the Ubenines laaM fourteen 
yeahs, when the reforiner's 
ooiifirmed into an absolute sopioaiacy (IS55). 


Ill ^natmerst s Jomrmf lor jnov, leov. hk 
renderi^ng of Theocritus (1869) shows at onc< 
his sdiolatsl)^ and bis fhcile mastery o^ 
Enri«h wse, Bee Memoir by Sendai!, pro 
fixM to kpmaiiis (1885). 

CALVERT« <l) Aiwaril (1799-1883), Englisl 
pastoral artist «tKt ftiend of Blake, bom a 
Appledore. Devon. See a memoir by his sot 
ysSi). and Binyon't The Followers of WiiUon 

( 2 ) FiadMek Cim (1819-73), 
chemist, was bora in residea h 
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During that long struggle occurred also 
Calvin’s controversies with Castellio (q.v.), 
Bolsec (q.v.)* and Servetus (q.v.)* The last, 
whose speculations on the Trinity were 
abhorrent to Calvin, was apprehended at 
Vienne by the Catholic authorities (to whom 
Calvin forwarded criminating documents), 
and was sentenced to be burned, but effected 
his escape, and at Geneva, on his way to Italy, 
was subjected to a new trial, condemned, and 
burnt to death (1553). Calvin’s intolerance 
was approved by the most conspicuous 
Reformers, including the gentle Melanchthon. 
Through Beza he made his influence felt in the 
great struggle in France between the Guises 
and the Protestants. None can dispute Cal- 
vin’s intellectual greatness, or the powerful 
services which he rendered to the cause of 
Protestantism. Stem in spirit and unyielding 
in will, he is never selfish or petty in his 
motives. He rendered a double service to 
Protestantism: he systematized its doctrine, 
and he organized its ecclesiastical discipline. 
His commentaries embrace the greater part of 
the Old Testament and the whole of the New 
except the Revelation. T*he first collected 
edition of Calvin’s works is that of Geneva 
(12 vols. fol. 1617). A complete critical 
edition by Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, Ac., 
appeared at Brunswick (59 vols. 1863- 
1900). By the Calvin Translation Society 
in Edinburgh, his works were collected 
and translated into English (52 vols. 1844- 
1856), His letters were published by Bonnet 
(2 vols. Paris 1854); in an English trans- 
lation by Constable and Gilchrist (1855 ei 
seqX The libraries of Geneva and Zurich 
contain about ,3000 MSS. of sermons and 
other short writings by Calvin. Beza’s life of 
him appeared in French in 1 564, and in Latin 
in 1576. See studies by E. Doumergue (7 
vols. 1899-1927) and W. Walker (1906), J. 
McKinnon, Calvin and the Reformation 
(1936), Hunter, Teaching of Calvin (1950), 
McNeill, History and Character of Calvinism 
(1954), and Niesel, Theology of Calvin (1956). 

CAM, Port. Cfio, Diogo, 15th-century 
Portuguese explorer, in 1482 discovered the 
mouth of the Congo, near whose bank an 
inscribed stone erected by him as a memorial 
was found in 1887. 

CAMARGO, Maria Anna de( 1710-70), French 
dancer, bom at Brussels, won European fame 
for her performances at the Opera (1730-50). 
She was responsible for the shortening of the 
traditional ballet skirt and for the intro- 
duction of new steps. There are paintings of 
her by Lancret and Quentin dc la Tour. 

CAMBACERES, Jean Jacques Rdgis de, 
kd-ba^say-res (1753-1824), Duke of Parma 
and archchancellor of the Empire from 1804, 
was bom at Montpellier. The ProJet de Code 
Civile published in his name, formed the 
basis of the Code NapoUon* 

CAMBERT, Robert, kd-bayr (c. 1628-77), 
French operatic composer, born in Paris, 
wbft a pioneer of French national opera, but 
fell foul of Lully (q.v.) and came to London 
<167^, where he died. See Pougin, Les 
Vrais Criaieurs de Popira fran^ais. 

CAMBIO. See Aknolpo Di Cambio. 

CAMBON, kd^bd, (1) Jowpb <1756-1820), 
Frendi revolutionary, bom at Montpdlier, 


was a financial expert and originator of the 
* Great Book of the Public Debt . Although a 
moderate, he voted for the king’s death and 
was banished as a regicide in 1815, dying 
near Brussels. 

(2) Jules (1845-1935), was French ambas- 
sador in Berlin from 1907 to 1914. 

(3) Paul (1843-1924), brother of (2), as 
French ambassador in London, 1898-1921, 
greatly promoted the Entente Cordiale. 

CAMBRENSIS. See Giraldus. 
CAMBRIDGE, George William Frederick 
Charles, Duke of (1819-1904), was bom at 
Hanover, the only son of George lir$|seYenth 
son, Adolphus Frederick (1774-1850), who 
was create first duke in 1801. Promoted 
major-general in 1854, he fought at AI|na and 
Inkermann; in 1862 was made field-marshal; 
and from 1856 to 1895 was comman0er-in- 
chief. He married an actress. Miss \Fare- 
brother, their children bearing the hame 
Fitzgeorge. See Lives by Verner (military; 
1905) and Sheppard (private; 1906). 
CAMBYSES. Pers. Kamhujiya (d. 522 B.c.), 
second king of the Medes and Persians, 
succeeded his father, Cyrus, in 529 b.c. He 
put his brother Smerdts to death, and in 527 
or 525 invaded and conquered Egypt. He 
meditated further conquests, but the Tyrian 
mariners refused to serve against Carthage; 
an army sent to seize the temple of Ammon 
perished in the desert; and one which he led 
in person to Nubia purchased some conquests 
dearly at the price of myriads of lives. He 
had given himself up to drunkenness and 
hideous cruelties, when news came, in 522, 
that Gaumdta, a Magian, had assumed 
Smerdis* character, and usurped the Persian 
throne. Cambyscs marched against him from 
Egypt, but died in Syria by accident or 
suicide. 

CAMDEN, (1) Sir Charles Pratt, 1st Earl 
(1713-94), was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, and called to the bar in 1738. Lord 
chancellor from 1766 to 1770. he was 
president of the Council (1782-94), and was 
created Earl Camden in 1786. 

(2) William (1551-1623), English scholar, 
anttquai^, and historian, was bom in London, 
where his father was a painter, and educated 
at Christ's Hospital, St Paul's School, and 
Oxford. Appointed second master of 
Westminster &hoo1 in 1575, and head- 
master in 1593, he undertook his survey of 
the British Isles, the famous Britannia (1586; 
6th ed. 1607). It was first translated from the 
Latin by Philemon HoUand in 1610. in 1597 
Camden was made C^arencieux King-at-arms, 
an appointment which gave him more leisure 
for hts favourite studies. Mis other most 
important works, all in Latin, are a list of the 
epitaphs in Westminster Abbey (1600), a 
collection of old English historians (1603), a 
narrative of the trial of the Goi^wder 
plotters (1607), and Anmh of the Reign of 
Elizabeth to JSSS (1615). He died at Chtslc- 
hurst (his house was sRerwards Napoleon 
lir^, and was buried in Westminster Abb^. 
CAMERARIGS* (1) Joaddm (1500-74), 
German scholar, auinged his original name 
Liebhard into Camerarhis, because hts fore- 
fathers had been Kdmmerer (chamberlains) 
to the bishops ed Bamberg, His works 
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include an excellent biography of his friend 
Melanchthon (1566), a collection of letters 
by that reformer (1569), and Epistolae 
Famiiiares (3 vols. 1583-95). 

(2) Joachim (1534-98), son of (1), was one 
of the most learned physicians and botanists 
of his age. 

(3) Rudolf Jakob (1665-1721), was also a 
physician and botanist. 

CAMERON, (1) (George) Basil (1884- ). 

English conductor, born at Reading. He 
conducted the municipal orchestras of 
Torquay, Hastings, and Harrogate, before 
going in 1930 to the United States, where he 
was conductor of the San Francisco and 
Seattle symphony orchestras. On his return 
he became, in 1940, one of the principal 
conductors of the Henry Wood Promenade 
concerts. He was created C.B.E. in 1957. 

(2) Charles H. See (5). 

(3) Sir David Young, R.A. (1865-1945). 
Scottish painter and etcher, belonged to the 
‘ Glasgow school *. Works may be seen in 
the Tate Gallery and the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 

(4) John (c. 1579-1625), the ‘ walking 
library \ was born in Glasgow, and educated 
at its university. In 16(30 he went to the 
Continent, where his erudition secured him 
appointments at Bergerac, Sedan, Saumur, 
&c.; and returning to Britain in 1620, he was 
two years later appointed principal of Glas- 
gow University. In less than a year, however, 
he returned to Saumur, and thence to 
Montauban, where he received a Divinity 
professorship, and where, as at Glasgow, his 
doctrine of passive obedience made him many 
enemies. He was stabbed by one of them in 
the street, and died from the wound. His 
eight theological works, in Latin and French 
(1616-42), are said to be the foundation of 
Amyraut’s doctrine of universal grace (1634). 

(5) JttUa Margaret, n^e Rattle (1815-79), 
born at Calcutta married in 1838 the Indian 
jurist, Charles Hay Cameron (1795-1 880), and 
died, like him, in Ceylon. She took admir- 
able photographs of Tennyson, Darwin, 
Carlyle, Newman, &c. 

(6) Richard (1648-80), Scottish Covenanter, 
was bom in Falkland, where, having studied 
at St Andrevrs 1662-65, he became precentor 
and schoolmaster under an Episcopal in- 
cumbent, but was subsequently “converted 
by the Bdd-preachers In 1678 he went to 
Holland, and returned in 1680 in time to 
publish the Sanquhar Declaration. Retiring 
then, with some sixty armed comrades, to 
the hills between Nilhsdalc and Ayrshire, he 
succeeded in evading capture for a month. 
On July 20, 1680, however, the band was 
surprised by a body of dragons on Airds 
Moss, near Auchinicck, and, after a brave 
fight, Cameron fell. His hands and head 
were fixed on the Nctherbow Port, Edinburgh. 
See Ufe by J. Herkless (1897). 

(7) Simen (1799-1889), American states- 
man, horn in Pennsylvania, was a journeyman 
printer and newspaMr editor, in 1845 b^me 
a senator, was Lincoln's secretary of war 
(1861-62), and minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia (1862-63), and died at New York. 

<8) Vefiiey hmim (1844-94), AQican 
explorer, was bom at Radipole near IVey- 


mouth, entered the navy in 1857, and served 
in the Mediterranean, West Indies, Red Sea, 
and on the east coast of Africa, taking part 
in the Abyssinian expedition, and in the 
suppression of the slave-trade. In 1872 he 
was appointed to the command of an east- 
coast expedition to relieve Livingstone, and 
starting from Bagamoyo in March 1873, in 
August at Unyanyembe met Livingstone’s 
followers bearing his remains to the coast. 

At Ujiji be found some of Livingstone’s 
papers; and then he made a survey of Lake 
Tanganyika. In the belief that the Lualaba 
was the upper Congo, he resolved to follow 
its course to the west coast; but native 
hostility prevented him from forestalling 
Stanley’s discoveries in 1877, and striking 
south-west he reached Bcngucla on November 
7, 1875. Made C.B. and commander, in 1878 
he travelled overland to India, to satisfy 
himself of the feasibility of a Constantinople- ^ 
Bagdad railway; and in 1882, with Sir 
Richard Burton, he visited the Gold Coast. 
He wrote Across Africa (1877), Our Future 
Highway to India (1880), several boys* books, 
Ac. He died from a hunting accident. 
Sec Foran’s African Odyssey (1937). 
CAMERON OF LOCHIEL, (1) Donald 
(c. 1695-1748), * Gentle Lochiel *, a Highland 
chieftain, whose reluctant support of the 
young Pretender in 1745 encouraged that of 
other chieftains, died in exile in France. 

(2) Sir Ewen (1629-1719), grandfather of 
( 1 ), fought at Killiecrankie ( 1 689). He is said 
to have slain the last w'olf in Scotland. 
CAMILLUS, Marcus Furiiis (447-365 B.a), a 
Roman patrician who first appears as censor 
in 403 B.c. He took Veil in 396, after a ten 
years’ siege; and in 394 his magnanimity 
induced Falerii to surrender unconditionally. 
Condemned on a charge of misappropriating 
the booty, but realty because of his patrician 
haughtiness, he went into banishment at 
Ardea (391); but, Brennus having cap- 
tured and destroyed all Rome except the 
Capitol, he w^as recalled and appointed 
dictator, appeared according to the legend 
just as the garrison were about to purchase 
the Gauls’ departure, and drove the invader 
from the town. He routed the Aequi, Volsci, 
and Etrusci; and in 367 b.c., though eighty, 
he became for the fifth time dictator, and 
defeated the Gauls near Alba. He died of the 
plague. ^ 

CAMMAERTS, £inUe, kam'ahrts (1878- 
1953). Belgian (French- writing poet and 
patriot, born in Brussels, livco in England 
from 1908 as professor of Belgian Studies at ^ 
London University. 

CAMOENS, Port. Camfies, ka-md'ish, Lulsde 
(1524-80), the gicatest poet of Portugal, bom 
at Lisbon, studied for the churdi as an 
* honourable poor student * at Coimbra, but 
declined to take orders. His Ampkitri^s was 
acted before the university. Returning to 
Lisbon, probably in 1542, he fell in love with 
Donna Caterina Ataide, who returned his 
affeaion; but her father was against the 
marriage, and the poet had to content himsdf ' 
with pasrionate protestations in his R/mea— 
short poems after the model of the Italiatia. 
For reasons not asoertalQed Camom wax 
banished from Lisbon for a year, and jolnhig 
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a Portugese force at Ceuta, served there for 
two ^rs, losing his right eye by a splinter. 
In 1550 he again returned to Lisbon, where 
for the next three years he seems to have led 
a somewhat discreditable life; and having 
been thrown into prison for his share in a 
street aifray, was released only on his volun- 
teering to proceed to India. At Goa (1553~ 
1556) he engaged in two military expeditions, 
but his bold denunciations of the Portuguese 
officials at length led to an honourable exile 
in a lucrative post at Macao (1556). Return- 
ing to Goa (1558), he was shipwrecked and 
lost eveiy'thing except his poem. The iMsiads, 
At Goa he was thrown into prison through 
the machinations of his former enemies; but 
at length, after an exile of sixteen years, 
Camoens returned to Portugal to spend the 
remainder of his life at Lisbon in poverty 
and obscurity. In 1572 he published The 
Lusiads^ which had an immediate and brilliant 
success, but did little for the fortunes of its 
author, who died in a public hospital. In 
The Lusiads (Os Lusiados, * the Lusitanians *)> 
Camoens did for the Portuguese language 
what Chaucer did for English and Dante for 
Italian — besides making himself the inter- 
preter of the deepest aspirations of the 
Portuguese nation. It has been called * The 
Epos of Commerce *, and the Portuguese 
regard it as their national epic. Of Camoens* 
sonnets, 70 have been well translated by 
Aubenin (1881); and the whole by Sir R, 
Burton (1885). We have an English rendering 
of The Lusiads by Sir R. Fanshawe <1655; ed. 
J. D. M. Ford, 1940). See Burton's Camoens 
(1882), Aubrey F. G. Bell’s monograph (1923). 
and a Portuguese Life by A. de Oliveira 
Matos (1943). 

CAMPAGNOLA, kam-pa-nyo'la^ (1) Domen- 
ico (c. 1490-f. 1564), Italian painter, pupil of 
(2) and assistant of Titian, known for his 
religious frescoes in Padua, also for masterly 
enmavings and line drawings in the manner 
of Titian. 

^ (2) Glnlio (1482-c. 1515), Italian engraver, 
bom at Padua, designed type for Aldus 
Manutius, and produced fine engravings 
after Mantegna, Bellini, and Giorgione. 
CAMPAN, Jeaime Louise Jlenriette, kd-pd 
, (1 752-“ 1 822), French writer, born in Paris, 
confederate of Maric-Antoioetle (1770-92), 
after Robespierre*s fall opened a boarding- 
school at St Germain-en-Laye at which 
Hortense de Beauhamais was a pupil; and in 
1806 Napoleon appointed her head of the 
school at Hcouen for the daughters of officers 
^ of the Legion of Honour. She wrote Vie 
PfiPie de Marie Antoinette (1823), Journal 
t^edotique (1824), and Correspondance avec 
la j^ine Hortense (2 vols. 1835). See works 
WF^mermont (1886) and V. M. Montague 

<^A]^AN£^A» Tomnmso (1568-1639), 
philosopher, was bora at Sttio tn 
entered the Dominican order in his 

’ , as a theological or politicai 

m a Neapolitan dungeon for 




aeiiOOliimr he wrote over 
m LatitL them 


Demonstrata (1591), Universalis Phihsophia 
(1638). and Civitas Solis (1623), an imitation 
of Plato’s Republic. His sonnets, first 
published by his German disciple, Tobias 
Adami, in 1622, were translated into rhymed 
English by J. A. Symonds in 1878, See Life 
by Amabile (3 vols. 1882), and study by 
Mattel (Florence 1934). 

CAMPBELL* kam'bHU a Scottish family 
name, to whtdi genealogists have chosen to 
assign an Anjglo<^onnan origin, deriving it 
from the Latin De Campo Beth. An alter- 
native theory makes it purely Oltid, of 
Scoto-Irish origin; and Cambel. as the mme 
was always formerly written, is just the Orittc 
cam beul. * curved mouth *. Sir Ddncan 
Campbell of Lochow, created Lord Campbell 
in 1445, and his descendants, the ducal nmise 
of Argyll (q.v.), have been noticed there. 
From his younger son. Sir Colin Campbell of 
Glenorchy (r. MOB-78), are descended the 
earls and marquises of Breadalbane (creations 
1681 and 1831-35); and from the younger 
son of the second Ear! of Argyll* ^ho fell at 
Flodden in 1513, the earls of Cawdor (cr. 
1827). 

(1) Alexander (1788-1866), American 
minister, leader of the * Disciples of Christ 
otherwise known as * Campbcllites *, was bom 
near Ballymena, Antrim, and emigrated to 
the States with his father, lliomas (1763- 
1854), in 1807. They advocated a return to 
the simple church of New Testament times, 
and in 1 826 Alexander published a rranslation 
of the New Testament, in which the word 

* baptism ’ gave place to " immersion *. In 
1841 he founded Bethany College in West 
Virginia, and here he dieo. He wrote much. 
Sec Life by Richardson (1868). 

(2) Sir Colin, Baron Clyde (1792-1863), 
was born in Glasgow. His father was a 
carpenter, named MacUver. but Colin 
assumed the name of Oimpbcll from his 
mother's brother. Colonel John CampbelL 
who in 1802 pul him to school at Gosport. 
He wp jetted an ensign in 1808, and by 
1813 had fought his way up to a captaincy, 
scrying on tlic Wafeheren expedirion {1809). 
and through all the Peninsular war, wHm he 
was twice badly wounded. He took part in 
the expedition to the United Stales (1814), 
and thenj:)assed nearly thirty yean in garrtsem 
duty at Gibraltar, Barlndoes, Dmmra, and 
yanous places in England, in 1837 becoming 

foot. For the 

bn^ Chinese campaign of 1842 he was made 

* oriUiam services in the 
swnd Sikh war (1848-49) a IC,CB,* there- 
after commanding for three yetis at PMawar 

i«‘t>cs. On (he outhseak 
of the Cnmean war in 1854 he was atmoltitad 
to the command^ of the Higliiaiid 
the idetory of the Alma was miMy ms; 
end his, too, the spleiidid mmise tlie 

^ batt^ 

nwifded with a 
IC.G,CB„ with a sword of honour from his 

’*''**» oidcrs. 

^ m 1856 appolnM iaapector^geaeral 

outbreak of the Mutiny 
Lord Palmerston offered him the 
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created Baron Clyde in July 1B58, and brought 
the rebellion to an end by DecenriMn 
Returning next year to Englandt he wa& made 
a held-marshal. He died at Chatham, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Lieutenant-general Shadwell (2 vots. 
1881) and Archibald Forbes (1895). 

(3) Donald. See (11). 

(4) Duncan (c. 1680-^1730), a deaf-and« 
dumb London soothsayer^ bom In Lapland, 
of an Argyllshire father. See his Life by 
Defoe (1720; new ed. by Aitkea, 1895). 

(5) Cicorge (]719->9Q, Scottish divine, was 
born at Aberdeen, and educated there at the 
mmmar school and Marischal College. 
Abandoning law for diviiuty, he was in 1748 
ordained minister, and to 1759 was appointed 
principal of Marischal College, in 1771 
professor of Divinity. His works included 
the famous Pissertatiott on Miracles (1762) 
in answer to Home, Philosophy of Bhetoric 
(1776), and Sjectures on Ecclesiastical History 
(1800). with a memoir by G. S. Keith. 

(6) James Dykes (1838-95), Co1eridge*s 
biographer, was for many years a successful 
merchant in Mauritius. 

(7) John, 1st Baron Cmnnheli (1779 -1861). 
lord chancellor of England, bom at Cupar, 
Fife, studied for the church at St Andrews, 
turned to law and Journalism, and was called 
to the bar in 1806. A Whig M.P. (]$3(M9), 
he was kiughtcd and made solicitor-general 
in 1832, and became attorney-general in 
1834. Created a baron in 1841. he was 
appomted sucoessivelv lord chancellor of 
Ifdaitd, chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster (1846), chief-justice of the Queen's 
Bench (1850), and lord chancellor (1859). 
His iJ^es of the Chief Justices (1849-57) and 
IJves of the Lord Chanceilors (1845-47) arc 
disiiguired by the obtrusion of himself, and 
in later voiufiies by inaccuracy. Sec Life 
by his daughter, the Hon. Mrs Hardcastle 
(1881). 

(8) Jslw JFimdS, of Islay (1822-85), folk- 
lorist, was educated at Eton and Edinburgh 
University, hdd oBices at court, and was 
afterwards sacrettuy to the lighthouse and 
coal coimntsaions. He travclM much, and 
died at Caimes. An entbustasiic Highlander 
and pmlbufid Gaelic scholar, he is chiedy 
remembered by his Popular Talcs of the West 
Hmhionds{4^roh. ^inburgh 1860-62). 

(9) Jdbi McLeod (1800-72), Scottish 

theologian, was bom at Kilninver, Argyll- 
shire. entorod Glasgow University at eleven, 
ami was ordained minister of Row, near 
Heicnsburglu in 1825. His views on the 
personal as«frftioe of salvation end on the 
tmivcrsabty of the atonement led to his 
deposition hmsy m 1831. For two years 
he labouredi hi the Highlands as an evangelist, 
and then ibr. and twenty, from 1833, 
preached wHIimtc remoneratton to a 

^ngregarloii that fatheced round bun in 
Glasgow. Itaii he lived at Rosneath, 

and here he died* ^ ^ 

Nedare of the AtonemaU 
on pesekumt ( 1862 ), 
hj iSitm (2 vols. 1877). 
^ ioolf 41B304!1)08\ Scottish eMM 
jjholar, bold in Editibtt^ and educated 
there, at oSf|g}w,^a]^Oxfo«d, took 
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orders, and was professor of Greek at St 
Andrews 1863-92. He is known especially 
for his editions of Sophocles and Plato. 

(11) Sir Malcolm (1885-1949), British 
racing motorist, bom in Chislehurst, Kent, 
from 1927 onwards established successive 
world speed records in motor and speed-boat 
racing. Knighted in 1931, he was the first 
motorist to exceed 300 m.p.h. (at Bonneville 
^It Flats, Utah, 1935). His son Donald 
(1921- ) broke the world water speed 
record on Ullswater in 1955, and breaking his 
own record yearly, reached 260*35 m.p.h. on 
Coniston Water in 1959. 

(12) Mrs Patrick, nde Beatrice Stella 
Tanner (1865-1940), bom at Kensington of 
mixed English and Italian parentage, married 
in 1884, went on the stage in 1888. Though 
her mercurial temperament made her the 
terror of managers, she possessed outstanding 
charm and talent, and leapt to fame in the 
Second Mrs Tanqueray (1893). Her first 
husband fell in South Africa in 1900; in 1914 
she married George Comwallis-Wcst. She 
played Eliza Doolittle in Shaw's Pygmalion 
(1914) and formed a long friendship with the 
author. 

(13) Regfnald John (1867-19S6), bom at 
London, entered the Congregational ministry, 
was pastor of the City Temple, London 
(1903-15), and in 1907 startled the evangelical 
world by his exposition of an * advanced ' 
Sew Theology, 

(14) (Ignatius) Roy (Dutmadiie) (1901-57), 
South African poet and journalist, bom in 
Durban. The violence of his personality and 
his enthusiasms give his work a brilliance 
quite distinct from its merit. He became an 
ardent admirer of thing.s Spanish and fought 
with Franco's armies during the civil war. 
His books include The Flaming Terrapin 
(1924), The H^vzgoose (1928), Adamastor 
(1930), The Georgiad (1931), Mithraic 
Emblems (1936). and Flowering Rifle (1939). 
A collected edition of his poems appeared in 
1949 and he published two autobiogniphicai 
volumes : Broken Record {1^14) and Light on 
a Dark Horse (1951). 

(15) l^tnas (1777-1844), Scottish poet, 
was bom and educated in Glasgow, and m 
1797 repaired to Edinburgh nominally to 
study law; but he was more and mom drau*n 
to the reading and writing of poetiy. The 
Pieasures of Hope^ published in 1799, ran 
through four editions in a year. During a 
tour on the Comment (1800-01) Campbell 
visited HoheoLinden, at Hamburg fell in 
with the prototype of his ' Exile of Erin *, and 
saiM past the batteries of Copenhagen. In 
1803 he married and settled in London, 
having refused the offer of a chair at Wtina, 
and resolved to adopt a literary career. 
He contributed ankles to Ti!i« Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia^ and compiled The ^tnali of 
CrM Britain from George // to the Peace of 
Amiens. In 1809 appeared Gertrude 
Wyottang\ in 1818 Campbell was again m 
Germany, and oh his ttlum be publkbed hk 
Speeiimns of the Poets. In 1820 tk 
mitmed a course of toctutts on po^ at 
tbe$umyla8txt«it$<^ atui firom this date lo 
1830 be ocOted the New Monthly Msferate, 
comrlMkii lost Man ana oummt 
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poems. In 1827-29 he was thrice elected 
lord rector of the university of Glasgow. 
He died at Boulogne, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. ‘ Hohenlinden *, ‘ Ye 
Mariners of England \ and ‘ The Battle of the 
Baltic ’ are among his best-known poems. 
See his Life and Letters by Beattie (1849), 
Cyrus Redding's Reminiscences (1859), a 
short Life by Hadden (1900), and editions of 
the poems by AUingham (1890), Lewis 
Campbell (1904), and Logie Robertson (1908). 


CAMPHAUSEN, Wilhelm, kamfhhow'zen 
(1818-85), German painter of battle-pieces, 
was bom and died at DOsseldorf. 

CAMPHUYSEN, Dirk Rafelsz, -Any'- (1586- 
1627), Dutch painter, minister, and religious 
poet, born at Gorinchem. His son Covert 
(1624-74), court painter at Stockholm, and 
his nephew Raplmel (1598-1657), are now 
believed to have painted many pictures 
formerly attributed to him. 

CAMPI, a family of artists at Cremona: 


can astronomer, bom in Hancock Coun^, 
Ohio, worked at the Lick observatory. 
California, from 1891, becoming director in 
1930, and is known for his work on the 
velocity of stars. 

(17) William wafred (1860-1919). Canadian 
poet, bom at Kitchener, Ontario, author of 
Lake Lyrics (1889), Ac., and editor of the 
Oxford Book of Canadian Verse, 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Sir Henry 
(1836-1908), was the second son of Sir James 
Campbell, lord provost of Glasgow in 
1840-43. He assumed the name Bannerman 
in 1872. Educated at Glasgow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he became Liberal M.P. 
for the Stirling burghs in 1868, was chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1884, and. having 
been converted to Home Rule for Ireland, 
war secretary in 1886, G.C.B. in 1895. 
Liberal leader in 1899, prime minister in 
1905. He resigned April 4. 1908, and died 
April 22. A ‘ pro- Boer *, he granted the 
ex-republics responsible government; and he 
launched the campaign against the House of 
Lords. See the Life by Spender (1923). 

CAMPE, Joachim Heinrich (1746-1818), 
German educationist, bom near Holzmtnden, 
after serving with Basedow (q.v.) founded 
an institution of his own, and in 1787 


(3) and (4), was a successful imitator of 
Correggio. 

(2) Bernardino (1522-90), the son of a 
goldsmith, and possibly a kinsman of (1), 
imitated Titian with such success that ’ll has 
been difhcult to distinguish the copies from 
the originals. His works may be seen in 
Mantua and Cremona. 

(3) Giulio (c. 1502-72), eldest brother of 
(1), studied under Ouilto Romano and has 
left a fine altar-piece at Cremona. 

(4) Vincenzo (1536-91), excelled in small 
B^es; some or bis portraits and paintings 
of fruits were also highly valued, 

CAMPIN. Robert (c. 1.375-1444), Dutch 
artist, called the Master of Fldmalle from his 
paintings in the Abbey of that name near 
Li6ge. He was identified by M, Georges 
Hulin in 1909. About 1400 he settled at 
Tournai, where Roger van dcr Weyden and 
Jaques Daret were his pupils, and he is 
thought to have learnt teenmeal secrets from 
Hubert van Eyck. His Madonna and the 
pair of portraits of a man and his wife in 
the National Gallery, London, show him to 
have been a painter of rude vigour. 

CAMPION, (1) Edmund (1540-81), the first 
of the English Jesuit martyrs, was the son 
of a London tradesman, and from Christ's 


reorganized the school system in Brunswick, 
where he also established a large publishing 
house. He wrote some works on education, 
and a German Dictionary (5 vols. 1807-11); 
but his books for the young were specially 
popular — c.g. Robinson der Jiingere* Sec 
study by Leysc (1896). 

CAMOPEGGIO, l^renzo, kam^ped'Jd (1472- 
1539), Italian cardinal, bom at Bologna, 
studied law, married early, and after his 
wife's death took orders. He was made 
Bishop of Feltri (1512), a cardinal (1517), 
papal legate to England to incite Henry VI 11 
against the Turks (ISIS), and bishop of 
Salisbury and archbishop of Bologna (1524). 
Joint judge with Wolsey in the divorce suit 
against Catharine of Aragon, he ended by 
displeasing all parties (1529). 

CAMPENDONCK, Heinrich (1 889-1957), 
German expressionist painter, bom at 
Krefdd, a member of the ‘Blue Rider' 


founded by Marc and Kandinsky 

C^ScP^HOUT, Fhmvols raa (1779-1849), 
Mgim compos, wrote La Brabanfotme 
(the Bdtf aa national anthem). 

CAMlrast Peter (1722-89), Dutdi amtomist, 
bom at Li^dea and died at t)ie Hague, wrote 
a aorlea of woilcs on nurnimalian anatoiny, 
^ was pntfessor at Fmaeker (1749-61), 
AnMndam (1761-6^. and CToningen{I762- 

1 I / 


Hospital passed to St John's College. Oxford, 
He became the most popular man at the 
university, but hankered after the old religion, 
although he took deacon's orders in the 
Church of England in 1569, in which year he 
attempted to help re-establish Dublin Univer- 
sity. Suspected of leanings towards Rome, 
and fearing arrest, he escaped to Douai, and 
in 1573 joined the Society of Jesus in Bohemia. 
In 1580 he was recalled from Ptague, where 
be was professor of Rhetoric, to accompany 
Parsons on the Jesuit mission into England* 
The audacity of his controversial manifesto 
known as Campion’s ‘ Brag and dtalienge 
which was followed by his Decern Rationes^ 
or ‘Ten Reasons’, greatly irritated his 
opponents. In July 158t he was caught near 
Wantage, and sent up to London, lied on 
horseback, with a paper stuck on htl hat 
inscribed * Campion, the seditious Jcsaii ’* 
Thrice racked, be was tried on a charge of 
conspiracy of which he was oinocent, hani^ 
on December 1, 1581, and, with other 
suflTerers in the same cause, tMUtUBed by 
Leo XIII in 1886. See Uves by Richard 
Simpson (1867; new ed. 189^ and E. Waugh 
(1936). 

(2) TlMMttMi (1567-1620), phyriciao. poeit 
and.composer, was bom at Witbam tn Essex* 
studied at Cambridge and abroad and died in 
London, He set bis own lyrtoi to mosic, and 
as wdf at poetry in Lafrin and Bni^di he left 
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hcvcral bcoks of * ayrcs * for \oicc and lute. 
Sec study by KasUndieck (1938). 
CAMPOAMOR, Ramdti de (1817^1901), 
Spanish poet, born in Navia. He gave up a 
medical career for literature; but after some 
success durins his lifetime, his work is now 
neglected. Modern taste finds him preten- 
tious and shallow, in spite of a certain super- 
ficial wit. His short, epigrammatic poems, 
Dohrast peauenos pocmes and humoradas, 
are still readable. {Obras conqfktas, 8 vols. 
1901-03.) 

CAMPOU, Alfredo, cam'-p6- (1906- ), 
Italian violinist, bom in Rome, in London 
from 1911, won an early reputation as a 
soloist, but during the lean years of the 1930s 
became better known for bts salon orchestra, 
disbanded at the beginning of the war, after 
which he emerged as one of the outstanding 
violinists of the time. 

CAMPOMANES, Pedro Rodriguez, Count of, 

kam-po-mah'nays (1723-1802), Spanish states- 
man and writer on political economy. 
CAMROSE, WUli^ Ewert Berry', 1st Vis- 
count (1879-1954), British newspaper prop- 
rietor, was bom at Merthyr Tydfil, son of 
an alderman of that town. After working 
on local newspapers, he founded (in 1901), 
with his brother Gomer (sec Kimsley), The 
Advertising World. In 1915 the brothers 
Berry acquired the Sundd » Times and during 
the Twenties gained control of more than a 
hundred national and provincial publications. 
They also bought large paper mills. In 1928 
Berry became managing editor of the Daily 
Telegraph and denounced as bribes the gifts 
offered in the circulation war of the Thirties. 
He Nvas raised to the peerage in 1941, and in 
1947. at the time of the Royal Commission 
on tne Press, published British Newspapers 
md their Controllers, 

CAMUCCINI, Vincenzo, ka-moo-theenee 
(1771-1844), Italian painter of bibUcal and 
ciassicat subjects, was born and died at 
Rome. 

CAMUS, kah-mSj, (I) Albert (1913-59). 


trans. 1947) are bis best plays. His political 
writings are collected in Aciuelles I (1950) and 
II (1953). He was awarded the Nobel prize 
(1957) and was killed in a car accident. See 
studies by R. de Lupp6 (1951), R. Maquet 
(1955; trans. 1958), R. Ouilliot (1956). P. 
Thody (1957), G. Brdc (1959) and J. Cruik- 
sbank (1959). 

(2) Armand Gaston (1740-1804), French 
revolutionary, born in Paris, was sent in 1793 
to make Dumouriez prisoner, but was 
himself with four colleagues seized and 
delivered over to the Austrians. After an 
imprisonment of two and a half years, he 
was exchanged for the daughter of Louis 
XVI, and on his return to Paris was made 
member, and afterwards president, of the 
Council of Five Hundred, but resigned in 
1797, and devoted his time to literature. 

CANALETTO, properly Canale, (1) Antonio 
(1697-1768), Venetian painter, studied at 
Rome, painted a series of view's in Venice, 
spent most of the years 1746-56 in England, 
where be painted excellent views of London 
and elsewhere, but died in his native city. 
See Life by F. J. B. Watson (1950). 

(2) Bernardo Beilotto, sumamed Canaletto 
(1720-80), nephew of (1), attained high 
excellence as a painter, and also as an 
engraver on copper. He practised his art in 
Venice, Rome. Verona, Brescia, Milan, 
Dresden, and England, where he painted a 
masterly interior of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. He died in Warsaw. See R. 
Meyer. Die beiden Canaletti (Dresden 1878), 
and monograph by K. T. Parker (1948). 

CANDACE, katida^see, the name (or rather 
title) of the queens of Ethiopia in the first 
Christian century. 

CANDLISH. Robert Smith (1806-73), Scottish 
ecclesiastic, bom in Edinburgh, was minister 
from 1834 of St George’s, Edinburgh. After 
the Disruption he co-operated with Dr 
Chalmers in organizing the Free Church, 
and from Chalmers’ death was its virtual 
leader. He was made moderator of the Free 


brcnch writer, born a farm-labourer’s son at 
Mondovi, Algeria, studied philosophy at 
Algiers and, interrupted by long spells of ill- 
health, turned actor, schoolmaster, play- 
wright and joumaUst there and in Paris. 
Active in the French resistance during World 
War II, he became co-editor with Sartre of 
the iefr-wfitf newspaper Combat after the 
Itbcmtioi} until 1948, when he broke with the 
latter and * committed* political writing. 
Having earned an intemational reputation 
with ms nihiiisttc novel, V Stranger (1942; 
trans. 1946), ^ the study of an absurd man in 
an absurd woiid *, Camus set himself in his 
subsequent work the atm of eluddating some 
values for man confronted with cosmic 
n^inglemesi. The essays La Mytke de 
bisypke <1942; tfawk 1955), on suicide, and 
L liomm (1951 ; trans. 1953), on the 
done by surrendering to tdeolosies. 
™^?6gaaniinott» Mugs to a German faend 
(1943), a maateirpieQe la Porle (1947; 
trans. 1948), hi the ola|pjo.«tricken 

Oi^ syxnboUaBei man*! mfition, were 
W « letum to extreme ironical 
hi U Ouug (1956; trans* 19ST}. 
^ kfakntmubt and CkSigak {bcdi 1945; 


A.'iscmbly in 1861, principal of the New 
College in 1862, and a D.D. of Edinburgh. 
Sec Life by Dr W. Wilson (1880). 

CANDOLLE, ka-dol, (D Aipbonse de (1806- 
1893), French botanist, son of (2), published 
the great Ceographie botanique (2 vols, 1855) 
and VOrigine des plantes cultiv4es (1883); he 
also edited his father’s KUmoires (1862). 

(2) AttgosaB Pyrame de(1778-184!). French 
botanist, was bom at Geneva. February 4, 
1778. and there and in Parts studied chemistry 
physics, and botany. Hts earliest work, on 
lichens (1797), wa.s followed by Astragalogia 
(1802) and Proprietes m^dicaies des plantes 
0804). He first lectured on botany in the 
College de France in 1804. Hts Flore 
framboise appeared in 1805. For the govern- 
ment he traversed France and Italy in 1806* 
1812, investigating their botany and a^ul- 
tore. He was appointed in 1807 to a chair at 
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voi$. 1824-73, the last ten by his son and 
others). 

CANINA, Luigi, ka-nee'na (1795-1856), 
Italian architect and antiquary, was bom at 
Casale, lived in Turin and Rome, and died at 
Florence. 

CANNABICH, Chrlsthm (1731-98), German 
composer, bom at Mannheim, studied under 
Stamttz, whose successor he became as 
Konzertmeister at the ducal court of Kart 
Theodor at Mannheim, and later at Munich. 
He composed over 100 symphonies as well 
as ballets, chamber works, Ac. See studies 
by Kloiber (Munich 1928) and H. Hofer 
(Munich 1921), 

CANNING, (1) Charles John, Ist Earl (1812- 
1862), third son of George Canning v3), was 
bom in London, and was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained 
high honours. He entered parliament in 1836 
as Conservative member lor Warwick, but 
next year was raised to the Upper House as 
Viscount Canning by his mother’s death, 
both his elder brothers having predeceased 
her. In 1841 he became undcr-sccretary in 
the Foreign Office. Under Lord Aberdeen 
he was postmaster-general: and in 1856 he 
succeed!^ Lord Dalhousie as governor- 
general of India. The war with Persia was 
brought to a successful close in 1857. In 
the same year (May 10), the Indian Mutiny 
began with the outbreak at Meerut, Canning's 
conduct was decried at the time as w-eak— >he 
was nicknamed ^ Clemency C'anntng but 
the general opinion later was that he acted 
with courage, moderation, and judiciousness. 
In 1858 he became the first viceroy, and in 
1859 was raised to an earldom. He had 
married in 1835 Charlotte, elder daughter of 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and sister to Lady 


(q.v.), displeased his family by marrying 
beneath his station, and died tn poverty when 
his son was one year old. The boy*s educa- 
tion was provided ^ his uncle, Stratford 
Canning, a banker. From Eton he passed in 
1788 to Christ Church, Oxford, and thence 
in 1790 to Lincoln’s Inn. But in 1794, at 
Burke’s suggestion, he entered parliament for 
Newport, Isle of Wight, as a supporter of 
Pitt: in 1796 he was appointed an under- 
secretary of state; and in 1798 he established 
his reputation by his speeches against the 
slave-trade and Tierney’s motion fpr peace 
with the French Directory. He gave valuable 
assistance to the ministry, not on^i by his 
voice in parliament, but by bis pen in the 
Anti-Jacobin the ‘ Needy ; Knife- 

f rinder * is one of his happiest efibitts. In 
800 he married Joan Scott, who was sister 
to the Duchess of Portland, and had £160,000. 
Pitt resigned office in 1801; when he again 
became premier. Canning was treasurer of 
the navy until Pitt’s death (1804-^). In 
the Portland ministry (1807) Canning as 
minister for foreim affairs planned the 
seizure of the Danish fleet, which did so much 
to upset the schemes of Napoleon; and he 
recommended the energetic prosecution of 
hostilities in Spain under both Moore and 
Wellesley. His disapproval of the Walcheron 
expedition led to a misunderstanding with 
Casticreagh (q.v.), secret ary^ai-war, which 
resulted in a duel. After the Portland 
ministry fell. Canning held no high office for 
many years. All his eloquence was enlisted 
in favour of Catholic cmandpatiofi tti 1812, 
%vhcn he was elected for Liverpool, a seat 
exchanged for Harwich in 1822, in 1814 
he went as ambassador to Lisbon, in 1816 was 
made president of the Board of Control, and 


Waterford; and she having died at Calcutta on 
November 18, 1861, he retired from his high 
office, and died in London. See Life by Sir 
H. S. Cunningham (1892), and A. J. C, Hare’s 
Story of Two f^oble Lives (3 vols. 1894). 

(2) IQizabeth (1734-73), a London domestic 
servant who in January 1753 disappeared 
for four weeks, and then alleged she had been 
seized by two men and carried to a house at 
Enfield Wash, where she had been ill-used by 
an old woman, and starved in an upper room, 
to compel her to an immoral life. She 
identified Susannah Wells and an old gypsy 
named Mary Squires as her persecutors; and 
Squires was sentenced to be hanged, Wells to 
be burned in the hand. The lord mayor 
made further investigations, which resulted in 
Squires* free pardon; and the case now 
became the excitement of the town. On 
April 29, 1754, Canning was tried at the Old 
Bailey for perjury, and after an eight days’ 
trial, in which the jury seem to have been 
completely puzzled between the thirty-eight 
witnesm who swore that Squires had been 
seen in Dorsetshire, and tha twenty-seven who 
•wcHV to her bavin* been in MiddieKX, wa$ 
awtfeooed to *even years’ trannwnation. She 
gfed St Weatherafietd. Connecticut. See 

(1874). and 


detcent firom WiiUain Ganynttt at Briiioi 


supported the Liverpool ntinistry in all their 
repressive measures until 1820, when he 
resigned in consequence of the action of the 
government against Oueeo Caroline. Nomi- 
nated govcrnor gcneral of India in 1822, he 
was on the eve of departure when Castle- 
rcagh’s suicide callcti him to the head of 
Foreign Affairs. He infused a more libera! 
spirit into the cabinet, he asserted British 
independence against the Holy ABtaiwe, and 
gave a new impetus to cofnmeroe by a ipadual 
laying aside of the prohibitive s^^eisi. He 
arranged the relations of Brazil and Portugal; 
drew the French cabinet Into agreement 
with the British respecting S|ianisli-Ameriean 
affairs; was the first to recogntjsi the free 
states of Spanish America; piomoted the 
union of Britain, France, and Rtttria in the 
cause of Greece (1827); protected Portugal 
from Spanish inva.stoti; cooteoded tMimestly 
for Catholic emancipatioil; mnd prepared 
the way for a repeal of the oom Um* In 
February 1827 paralytit fisreed Lord Liver- 
pool to resign, and Canning fbrgMd an 
adir^istratioi) with the aid m the Wdgs. 
Mis health, however, gave wirunder the eare* 
of office, and he died at the m&m of Devoit- 
ihire’s Chiswick villa. In the form where Fox 

mdov aaa mtr.'im tmuti Vmomtti 
Oumjof, M 4 pumarnuunt tmor 
Qunaii* wa* wiMWHtoliieto peutiam, 
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Orvieto, and was canonized in 1320. His 
relics were brought to Hereford, where his 
shrine became almost as revered as that of 
Bccket at Canterbury. 

CANTU, Minna, n^e Johansson (1844-97). 
Finnish playwright and fcmimst, born at 
Tampere. Her writings assail social evils and 
show the influence of Ibsen. 

CANTILLON, Richard, (1697-1734) 

French economist, born in Ireland, became a 
prosperous fancier in Paris and ^ndon. 
and wrote the authoritative Essai sur la nature 
du commerce en g4niral (1^5), which in 
many respects anticipated Adam Smith and 
Malthus. See the EssaU translated by Higgs 
(1931). ^ , 

CANTON, John (1718-72). English electrician, 
bom at Stroud, settled as a schoolmaster m 
London, and was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1749. He invented an 
electroscope and an electrometer; originated 
experiments in induction; was the first to 
make powerful artificial magnets; and in 
1762 demonstrated the compressibility of 


CANTOR, Geot* (1845-1918). Russiao-born 
German mathematician, born at St Peters- 
burg, studied at Berlin and Gottingen and in 
1877 became professor of Mathematics at 
Halle. He worked out a highly original 
arithmetic of the infinite which resulted in a 
theory of sets for irrational numbers, adding 
a new and important branch to mathematics. 
See his Contributions to the Founding of a 
Theory of Trans finite S umbers (1895-97; 
trans. 1915), Bertrand Russell, Introduction 
to Mathematical Philosophy (1919), and E. T. 
Bell, Development of Mathematics (1945). 
CANTO, Cesare (1804-95). Italian author, 
born at Brivio in the Milanese territory. 
Imprisoned as a liberal in 1833, he described 
the sorrows of a prisoner in a historipl 
romance, Margkerita Pusterla (I83S), w’hich 
was only less popular than Manzoni's / 
promessi sposi. To bis Storia universale 
(35 vols. 1836-42) succeeded a multitude of 
works on Italian history and literature, as 
well as lighter works, and Manzoni: Remini* 
scenze (2 vols. 1883), 

CANirre, or Cmit (c, 994-1035), king of the 
English, Danes, and Norwegians, was the son 
of Sweyn, king of Denmark, by his first wife 
Gunhild, a Pofisb princess. His father died m 
England in his career of conquest (1014), and 
Cnut was at once chosen by his fleet king of 
England, while his elder brother, Harold, 
succeeded as king of Denmark. But the 
Witan sent for Ethelred to be king, and Cnut 
was soon obli^d to flee back to Denmark, 
, first cutting oR the hands, ears, and noses 
of the English hostages, and landing them at 
Sandwich. In 1 01 5 he put to sea again with a 
splendid fleet, landed in Dorsetshire, ravaged 
the country far and wide, and by Christmas 
had made himself master of Wessex. Early 
next year he marclMid to York, and overawed 
all Northumbria into submission. Already 
he was master of England, save London, 
when Ethelred*s death and the election by the 
temdonm of his vigorous son Edmund to be 
king gave a new tom to the struggle. Twice 
Cnut. failed to capture London; the final 
stmggle took place at Assandim, or Ashing* 


don, when, after a desperate battle, the 
English fled. Edmund and Cnut met at the 
isle of Olney, in the Severn, and divided 
the country between them: Cnut takmg the 
northern part, and Edmund the southern. 
Edmund's death in 1016 gave the whole 
kingdom to the young Danish conqueror. 
His first act was to put to death some of the 
more powerful English chiefs, and to send 
Edmund’s two little sons out of the kingdom. 
In 1018 he levied a heavy Danegeld, with 
which he paid off bis Danish warriors, keep* 
ing only the crews of forty ships. The king- 
dom he divided into the four earldoms of 
Mercia, Northumberland, Wessex, and East 
Anglia. From this time onwards till his 
death Cnut's character seems to have become 
completely changed. At once he laid aside 
his ruthless temper to become a wisd, tem- 
perate, devout, and law-abiding ruler# He 
strove also to govern England according to 
English ideas, restored the equal rights that 
had prevailed in Edgar's time, and gradtj?*»y 
replaced the Danish earls with native English- 
men. Aeihclnoth became Archbishop of 
Canterburv; Godwinc, Earl of Wessex. He 
himself married Emma, the widow of Ethel- 
red. He was liberal to monasteries and 
churches, and reverent to the memory of the 
native saints. He had a high conception of 
the duty of a king. The death of Harold m 
1018 had given him the crown of Denmark; 
that of Olaf in 1030 secured him in the 
possession of Norway. He died at Shaftes- 
bury. See Larson's study (1912). 
CANYNGES, Wtlliiiin U\ 1399-1474), a great 
Bristol merchant, mayor, and M.P., who 
rebuilt St Mary Kcdchffe. and, having taken 
orders, in 1469 ticcamc dean of the college of 
Wcsibury. , _ 

CAPABLANCA ( V CRANPERRA)^ J«i4 Rafi! 
(1888-1942). Cuban chcss-masier, became 
world champion when he defeated Lasker in 
1921. He retained the title until his defeat 


by Alekhine in 1927. 

CAPEK. Karel, chaoek (1890-1938). Czech 
author, born at Senw^adonitz. is above all 
remembered for hts play RM^R. (Rossum's 
Universal Robots), produced in 1921, 
showing mechanization rampant* With his 
brother Joseph (1887-1927) he wrote the 
Insect Play (1921), one of several pieces 
foreshadowing totalttarianism, also short 
stories on crime and mvslcry. prophetic 
science-fiction, and travel-books, as Letters 
from England {u. 1925), His briUiaat writing* 
pregnant with social and poitticiil satire, )s 
often reminiscent of H. G. Wells or Oeow 
Orwell, and has been translated into Boglish 
almost in its entirety. 

CAPEL, Aav .. (1) Arthur, I»rd was 

raised to tne peerage m 1641, and fbitght for 
the king through the Great Rebellion. 
Captured at Colchester in I64«, he 
from the Tower, but was retaken and 
beaded. 

(2) Artiwr (1631-^83). eldest ton of (l)» vfc-as 
created Earl of Essex in 1661* Viceroy of 
Ireland (1672-77). and first lord^coimnis- 
Moner or the Treasury (1679h on the du* 
covery of the Rye House Wot he was sent 
to the Tower, whett he was found with 
his throat cut-^probabty by idi own hand. 
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From him the present fiail of Essex is 
descended. 

(3) Monsimor Thomas John (1836-191 1)» a 
Roman Catholic churchman, celebrated till 
about 1878 as a London pulpit orator, died at 
Sacramento. He figures as * Catesby * in 
Lothatr, 

CAPEIX, Edward (1713-81), EngUsh scholar, 
was born near Bury St Edmunds, and 
published an edition of Shakespeare (10 vols. 
1768) and Notes and Various Readings to 
Shakespeare (3 vols. 1783). 

CAPELIA, Martianm Mmeiis Felix (d. a.d. 
480), a native of Africa, whose Satiricon^ a 
kind of encyclopaedia, highly esteemed during 
the middle ages, is a medley of prose and 
verse, full of curious learning. See editions 
by Kopp (1836), Byssenhardt (186^, and 
Dick (1925). 

CAPET, Hiw (c. 938-996), King of France, 
founder (987) of the third Frankish dynasty, 
which continued to rule France till 1328. 

CAPGRAVE, John (1393-1464), chronicler, 
theologian, and provincial of the Augustine 
Friars in England, was born and died at 


on October 9. 1831, he was assassinated in a 
church at Nauplia. See Lives by Mendels^ 
sohn>Bartholdy (Berlin 1864), and Dragoumis 
(Paris 1891). His feeble brother, lony 
Aogostinos {^1778-1857), succeeded him, but 
resigned in the following April. 

CAPONE, Al, properly Alphonse, ka-pdn' 
(1898-1947), American ^ngster, bom in 
Brooklyn, achieved world- wide notoriety as 
a racketeer during the prohibition era in 
Chicago. Such was his power that no evi- 
dence sufficient to support a charge against 
him was forthcoming until 1931, when he 
was sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment for 
tax-evasion. 

CAPPELLE, Jan van der (1624/5-79). Dutch 
marine painter, noted for his atmospheric 
seascapes, examples of which are in the 
National Gallery, London. 

CAPPELLO, Kanca (1548-87), the Venetian 
mistress, and from 1579 wife, of Francesco 
dc’ Medici, Duke of Florence (1541-87), with 
whom she was supposed, but falsely in all 
likelihood, to have been poisoned by his 
brother, the Cardinal Ferdinando. See 


Lynn, studied probably at Cambridge, and books by 
was ordained priest about 1418, having CAPPONI 
already entered his order at Lynn. His works Italian Lit 
include, in Latin, Bible commentaries; scholar, b 
sermons; Nova leget^a Angliae, printed by at Florem 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1516; De iUustribus and Von 1 


books by Saltini (1863) and Bax (1927). 
:APP0NI, Gino, Marchese (1792-1876), 


Italian Liberal politician, historian, and Dante 
scholar, blind from 1 844, was born and died 


at Florence. See Lives by Montazio (1872) 
and Von Reumont (1880). 


Htnrids^ giving the lives of twenty-four CAPRA, Frank (1897- ), American film 


emperors of Germany, kings of England. Ac., 
all of the name of Henry; and Vita Humfredi 
Puds Ghcestriae, Among his English works 
are a life of St Katherine in verse fed. by 
Horstmann, Early Eng. Text Soc. 1893), and 


director, bom at Palermo. His Mr Deeds 
Goes to Town (1936) and You Can't Take it 
with You (1938) won academy awards; other 
successes include Jt Happened One Night 
(1934) and Ijost Horizon (1937). 


4 Chronicle of England from the Creation to CAPRfVI, Georg Leo, Graf von, ka-pree'vee 
J417 C Rolls Series’, 1858). Ye Solace of (1831-99), German imperial chancellor, was 
Ptigdmes, a description of Rome, was traced born in Berlin. Entering the army in 1849, 


Ftigrimes, a description or Rome, was traced 
to him. and edited by Mills (1911). 

CAPISTRANO, Giovaimi da, ka^pis-trah’na 
(1386-1456), bom at Capistrano in the 
Abruezi, entered the Franciscan order at 
thirty. From 1426 he was employed as 
legate by several popes, and acted as inquisitor 
against Die Fraticelli. In 1450 he preached a 
crusade in Germany against Turks and 
heretics, and opposed the Hussites in Moravia. 


heretics, and opposed the Hussites in Moravia, army bills of 1892-93 and the commercial 
His fanaticssm led to many cruelties, such treaty with Russia in 1894. in the Gctol»r of 
as the racking and burning of forty Jews m which year he was dismissed. See Life by 
Breslau. When Mgrade was besieged by Gothein (1918). ^ , 

Mohammed II in 1456, he led a rabble of CAPUS, (Vincent Mane) Alfred, ka-pu 


born in Berlin. Entering the army in 1849, 
he fought in the campaigns of 1864 and 1866, 
and in the Franco-German war of 1870 was 
chief of staff to the lOih Army Corps, In 
1883-88 he was at the head of the Admiralty 
and then commander of his old army corps, 
till, on Bismarck’s fall in 1890, he became 
imperial chancellor and Prussian prime 
minister. Hts principal measures were the 
army bills of 1892-93 and the commercial 
treaty with Russia in 1894. in the October of 
whicn year he was dismissed. See Life by 
Gothein (1918). 


60,000 to it» psiief; but he died at llak, on 
the Danube. He was canonized in 1690. 

CAPITO. or WoRIgafis Fahridos 

(1478-1541), rtformer, born at Hagenau m 
Alsace, entered the Benedictine order, and in 
1515 became professor of Theology at Basel. 
He approved of Luther’s action, but in 1519 
entered the service of Archbishop Albert of 


(1858-1922), French writer, born at Aix-cn- 
Provcncc, turned from engineering to journa- 
lism. wTOtc Qui perd gagnt (1890) and other 
novels: but is best remembered for his 
comedies of the Parisian bourgeoisie, la 
Friwf (1901), Ac. He was elected to the 
Aaidemie in 1910. See study by Noel (Paris 
1909). 


Mainz; and diid not tilt later dixlare for the CARACALIA (176-217), Roman emperor^ 


Reformation. See Caj^to and »ucer, by h W. 
Jhium (1660), 

<AI*0 or D*Isirfai^ iiMtimrs Auto- 

^0*. Count {177(5-1831), prewdem of the 
lypttblk, was bom tn Corfu, and in 
1809, holding a hi^ position in the 
ptssed to the dipkmiatk 
jjrvioe of Riuntisu lit 1$2» he mtmd on a 
pitsfdency of Omett; but 

autocratic measoits amused dteonient; aisd 

a 


the son of the Emperor Septimius Severus^ 
was born at Lyons. He was originally 
named Bassianus. from his materoal grand- 
iather, but his legal name was Marcus 
Aurelius Aniomnus, Caraodla was a nick- 
name given him from his long ho^ed 
Gaulish tunic. After his father's death at 
Eboracum (York) in 211. he ascemM the 
throne as co-regent with his brother Publius 
ScsRJiAfus Amoninus Geta, whom he 
mutdmd. He next directed bm croeUy 
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against aU Geta's adherents, killing twenty 
thousand of both scxes—including the great 
jurist Papinianus, After almost exhausting 
Italy by his extortions, he turned to the 
provinces. In 214 he visited Gaul, Germany, 
Dacia, and Thrace; and after a campaign 
against the Alcmanni, assumed the surname 
Alemannicus, He was assassinated on the way 
from Edessa to Carrhae, « * 

CARACCIf or Carracci, ka-rat"chee, family of 
Italian painters: . ^ , 

(1) Agostino (1557-1602), born in Bologna, 
dabbled in poetry and literature, and was a 
really great engraver on copper. His brother's 
jealousy is said to have driven him from Rome 
(where they did the frescoes in the Farnese 
palace) to Parma, where he died. 

(2) Annibale (154()~1609), brother of (1), 
bom in Bologna, was bred a tailor, but 
rapidly became a great painter. His style 
was influenced by that of Correggio and 
Raphael. His fame reached Rome, where he 
was employed on the frescoes in the Farnese 
palace. 

(3) Antonio Marziaie (1583-1618), natural 
son of (1), was a pupil of (2). 

(4) Ludovico (1555-1619), son of a butcher, 
was born at Bologna, studied at Venice and 
Parma, and with his cousins (1) and (2) 
established in Bologna an ' eclectic ' school 
of painting. His works, which may still be 
seen at Bologna, include the Madonna and 
Child Throned^ the Transfiguration, and the 
Nativity of St John the Baptist. 

CARACCIOLO, Prince Francesco, ka-rat'cho* 
id (1752-99), had risen to the supreme 
command of the Neapolitan navy, when in 
December 1798 he fled with King Ferdinand 
before the French from Naples to Palermo. 
Learning, however, of the intended confisca- 
tion of the estates of all absentees, he obtained 
permission to return to Naples, and there 
entered the service of the * Parihcnopean 
Republic For two months he ably directed 
the operations of the revolutionists, and not 
till their cause seemed hopeless did he quit 
the capital. He w'as captured in peasant 
disguise, and on June 29, was brought on 
board Nelson’s flag-ship, tried by a court- 
martial of Neapolitan officers, and hanged 
from the yard-arm of a Neapolitan frigate. 
See Nelson; Paget’s Paradoxes and Puzzles 
(1874); Gutterfdge, Nelson and the Neapolh 
tan Jacobins < 19031- 

CARACTACUS, Caratilcos, or Caratfoc 
(d. A-D. 54), a British king, warred galUtntiy 
against the Romans (a.d. 43-50), but at 
length was completely overthrown by 
Ostorius near Ludlow, His wife and 
daughters fell into the hands of the victors; 
his brothers surrendered; and he himself 
was delivered up by Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes. He was carried to Rome, 
A*D. St, and exhibited in triumph by the 
emperor Claudius. According to tradition 
he dted at Rome about a-d. 54; but there is 
astutely no ground for supposing that the 
Os^fa of 2 Tim. iv. 21 was his daughter, 
Chrisliamiv into Britain. 

CAR^^A, Carlo (1517-^1), Italian cardinal, 
member of an andent Neapolitan family, to 
which ^several cardinals and Pope pawl IV 
(q.v.) betongsd. He fought in FMher- 


lands, joined the Knights of Malta, and was 
made cardinal by his uncle, Paul IV, who, 
however, had ultimately to banish the cardinal 
and his brothers from Rome for extortion. 
Pius IV caused him to be put to death. 

CARAN D’ACTE, ka-rd dash, pseud, of 
Enunaouel Polrd (1858-1909), French carica- 
turist, born in Moscow. The name comes 
from the Russian word for ‘ pencil 

CARADSIUS <c. 245-293), Roman emperor in 
Britain from 2S7 till his murder by AUectus, 
was originally a Batavian pilot. 

CARAVAGGIO, -vad'/d, (1) MkM Angelo 
Merisi or AmerW da (1569-1609). Italian 
painter, was bom at Caravaggio. HtSt father, 
a mason, employed him in preparing plaster 
for the fresco-painters of Milan, after 
studying the w^orks of the great masters there 
for nve years, and afterwards in Venice, he 
went to Rome, where at len|sth Cardinal del 
Monte noticed one of his pictures. Bat his 
quarrelsomeness soon involved him in diffi- 
culties. Having killed a man he fled to Malta, 
and there obtained the favour of the Grand- 
master; in making his way back to Rome, 
he was wounded, lost all his ba^age, caught 
a violent fever, and on reaching Porto Ercole, 
lay down on a bank and died. C^avaggio 
gave in his paintings expression to his own 
wild and gloomy character; his Christ and 
the Disciples at Pmmaas is in the National 
Gallery. Sec study by Friedlandcr ( 1955). 

(2) Polidoro Caldara da (c. 1492-1543), 
was murdered by hts servant at Messina. 
He aided Raphael m hts Vatican frescoes. 
His Christ bearing the Crass is in the Naples 
Mu.seum. 

CARCO, Francis, pseud, of Fraads Carcoplno- 
Tusoli (1886-1958), French author, bom at 
Noumea in New Caledonia, first gained 
recognition with his volume of poems La 
Boheme et man coeur (1912). and aoded to his 
reputation with a series of novels chiefly set 
in Paris’s Latin Quarter, as JHus^la-Caille 
(1914), Rien qu'unc femme{\^lS),V Homme de 
mmuif (1938), La Danse des marir <1945). Ac. 

CARDAN, ierofiie, ital. Ceronlino Cardw»o, 
Lat. Hieronymus Cardamis (1501- 76), Italian 
mathematician, natunilist, phyatetan, and 
philosopher, bom at Pavia, b^me professor 
of Mathematics lU Padua, and of Medicine 
at Pavia and Bologna. In 1571 he went lo 
Rome, where Gregory XU pensioned btm, 
and where he died a few weeks after finishing 
hfs candid autobiography J>e Propria Vita. 
He wrote over a hundred traacises on physics, 
mathematics, astronomy, astrology, rnctoric, 
history, ethics, dialectics, nafumi history, 
music, and modicuie. See Uvea by Henry. 
Morlcy (2 vols. 1854) and W, G. Waim 
(|899). 

CARDFNAS, (I) Garcia iMeg ie (mid-l6th 
cent.), Spanish explorer, while on Coronado s 
cxpe<lition to New Mexico diiCQvered the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado hi 1540, 

(2) Laaaro (1895- ), Meakan 

prestdem of the republic <1934-40), Left* 
wmg (0 sympathies, ho inirodiiMi social 
reforms. 

CARD!. SceOoou. ^ 

CiUipiGAN, Jfames tbowaa Riii4cneB. 


Eiif of C1797-IS64L gat In fttio House of 
Commons fimm isfi luntB when he 
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succeeded bis father. He entered the army 
in 1824, and rapidly boueht himself into the 
command of the 35 th Hussars, which he 
resigned in 1835, on the acquittal of an 
officer whom he had illMally put under 
arrest. From 1836 to 1847 he commanded 
the 11th Hussars, on which he spent £10,000 
a year, and which he made the crack regiment 
in the service. His treatment of bis officers 
brought about a duel with Cimtatn Harvey 
Tuckett, for which in 1841 Cardigan was 
tried before the House of Lords, but escaped 
through a legal quibble. He commanded a 
cavalry brt^de under Lord Lucan in the 
Crimea, andled the Six Hundred at Balaklava. 
He was inspector*general of cavalry 1855-60. 
The woollen jacket known as a cardiun is 
named after him. See Crime^x, C E. 
Vuiliamy, passim (1939) 

CARDONNEL, Adam de <c. 1667 1719), 
English politician, at an early age entered the 
War Office as a dork. In 1692 he became 
private secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, 
serving him with tactful skill and unswerving 
Oddity throughout all his campaigns. Elected 
M.P. for Southampton in 1701, at the Duke*s 
instigation he was appointed sccrciary-at- 
war. Involved in Marlborough’s political 
downfall, he was removed from his ministerial 
appointment and expelled from the House 
of Commons. He died in retia*mcnt in 1719. 
Sec Coxe’s Memoirs of the Puke of Marl^ 
boroHtth (1848) ^ssim. 

CARDOCa, Gland, kar^thotchee (1835- 
1907), Italian poet, was bom, a physician’s 
son, at Valdtcastelio, Pisa province. In I860 
he became professor of Italian Literature at 
Bologna, in 1876 was returned to the Italian 
parliament as a Republican, and in 1890 was 
nominated a senator. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize in 1906, See complete edition of 
h« Poems (Bologna, 20 vote. 1889-1909); 
his Correspamkmce (1913-14); studies by 
Chiarmi (1903), A. Jeanroy (Paris 1911), 
Benedetto Croce (1920): and A. N. Bickcr- 
steth’s selection and verse translations (1913). 
CARDWELL, Edmd, lit VtecmiiR CaidweU 
(18U-86L English statesman, bom in 
Liverpool, at Oxford obtained a double tirst 
and a fbllowihip. From a Peclitc gradually 
becoming a Lit^l, he was president of ilic 
Board m Trade (1852-55), chief secretary 
for IreUifKl (1859-61), chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (1861-64), colonial 
secretary (1864^-66)» and secret af>- for war 
(1868-74). Rooigaflizer of the British array, 
he msed to file peerage in 1874. 
CAREME^ Miile AsMolne, ka-rem' (1784- 
1833), Ffondh 4e cuisim and author, 
wrote Im$ BMmnets 4e Vempereur Nupoiian^ 
Cuisifie pmcaisej Ac. As Talleyrand’s 
cook, he fHa)«a an importaot part at the 
Congress of Vienna. 

CARfW. (1) Banfirida Meow <l690-c. 1759), 
son of the rector of Bicklcsi^, near Tivenon, 
and * klitt of the gMes Soe reprint (1931) 
of 2 bo^ (1745.TM9) ««L by C H, Wilkin^ 
son. 

^ ( 2 ) „„ 

1st Earl _ _ _ 

wldity and admhiifinFalQr, educa»d at 
hroadgates Hatt, OicfoftL fouiffit in lr«h 
^ars (i57S-gSr liifamWed 1ft 1578 by a 



voyage with Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
as lieutenant-general of English ordnance 
accompanied Essex to Cadiz (1596) and 
Azores (1597), and as president of Munster 
(1600-03) repressed the earl of Tyrone’s 
rebellion. Master general of ordnance 
(1608-17), he received, jointly with Bucking- 
ham and Cranfleld, the monopoly for gun- 
powder manufacture (1621). He was 
governor of Guernsey (1610-21). A friend 
of Raleigh, he left important historical and 
antiquarian documents relating to Ireland 
which are preserved in the Bodleian, the 
British Museum and at Hatfield. 

(3) Thomas (1595-1639), English poet, born 
at West Wickham, after quitting Oxford 
without a degree, studied in the Middle 
Temple. Between 1613 and 1619 he visited 
Italy, Holland, France; afterwards he rose 
into high favour with Charles I. A friend of 
Ben Jonson and Donne, he wrote polished 
lyrics in the Cavalier tradition. See his 
Poems <cd. Dunlap, 1949). 

CAREY, (1) Henry ic. 1690-1743), Enclish 
poet and musician, is believed to have been 
an illegitimate son of some member of the 
Savile family. He published his first volume 
of pi)ems in 1713. He wrote innumerable 
songs, witty poems, burlesques, farces, and 
dramatic pieces, sometimes composing the 
accompanying music. His best-known poem 
is ’ Sally in our Alley there is no sufficient 
ground for attributing * God save the King * 
to him. He died suddenly, by his own hand 
apparently. See his Poems (ed. F. T. Wood, 
1930). 

(2) Henry Charles (1793-1879), American 

political economist, was born at Philadelphia. 
Hilhcf his father, Mathew Carey (1760- 
1839), a journalist who had been thrown 
into prison for Nationalist opinions, had 
emigrated from Ireland in 1784, to become 
a successful publisher and author, known 
especially for bis Vindiciae Hibernicae^ 
written to confute Godwin and other English 
misrepresenters of Ireland. Henry Charles 
early became a partner in his father’s book- 
selling business; and when in 1835 he retired 
from business to devote himself to his 
favourite study, he was at the head of the 
largest publishing concern in the United 
States. He died October 13, 1879. Among 
his works were Principles of Political Economy 
<3 vols. 1837-40) and Principles of Social 
Science (3 vote. 1858-59). Originally a 
zealous free-trader, he came to regard free 
trade as impossible in the existing state of 
American industry; it might be the ide^ to- 
wards which the country should tend, but a 
period of protection was indispensable. See 
Memoirs oy Elder (Philadelphia 1880) and 
KapUn(l93l). , 

(3) James (1845-83), a Dublin builder and 
town councillor, who joined the Fenians 
about 1861. and helped to found the Invin- 
dbles ’ in 3881. He betrayed hte assoda^ 
in the murder of Lord Fr^crick Cavendish 
(q.v.) and Mr Burke, and on the voyage 
between Capetown and Natal was jdiot dead 
by a bridclayer, Fatrick O’Donndl* who was 

lS«M«m youo«e4«n 
«r Loi4 QimMioa, fw llw Istt tM yHMitf 
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Elizabeth's reign was English warden on the 
Border inarches. He was present at her 
deathbed (1603), and in sixty hours galloped 
with the news to Edinburgh. Charles 1 
created him Earl of Monmouth. 

(5) WilUam, D.D. (1761-1834), English 
missionary and orientalist, was bom at 
Paulerspury, near Towcester. Apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, he joined the Baptists in 
1783, and three years later became a minister. 
In 1793 he and a Mr Thomas were chosen the 
first Baptist missionaries to India, where he 
founded the Serampur mission in 1799, and 
from 1801 to 1830 was Oriental professor at 
Fort-William College, Calcutta. Besides his 
labours on the Bible or portions thereof in 
about forty oriental languages, he published 
gramm^ and dictionaries of Bengali, 
Marathi, Sanskrit, &c. See Lives by Culross 
(1881) and Dr G. Smith (1884). 

CARGILL, l^nald (r. 1619-81), Scottish 
Covenanter, was born at Rattray, near 
Blairgowrie, studied at Aberdeen and St 
Andrews, and in 1655 was ordained minister 
of the Barony parish in Glasgow. Ejected 
for denouncing the Restoration, he became 
an indefatigable field preacher, fought at 
Bothwell Bridge, and took part with Rjchard 
Cameron in the famous Sanquhar declaration 
(1680). Having excommunicated the king, 
the Duke of York, and others at Torwood, 
Stirlingshire, he was seized, and executed at 
the cross of Edinburgh. 

CARISSIMI, Giacomo (1604/5-74), Italian 
composer, was organist from 1628 m Rome. 
He did much to develop the sacred cantata, 
and his uorks include the oratorio Jeptuhak, 
See study by Vogl (Prague 1928). 

CARL. See Charles. 

CARLEN, Emiiic (1807-92), Swedish novchst, 
was bora at Stromstad, and died at Stock- 
holm. The first of her novels (31 vols. 
1869-75) appeared in 1838; many have been 
translated into English. Sec her Reminis- 
cences (1878). 

C^LETON, (1) Guy, 1st Baron Dorchester 
(1724-1808). British general, born at Slrabanc. 
Co. Tyrone, served under Cumberland on 
the Continent, under Wolfe in Canada. 
Governor of Quebec 1766-70. 1775-77, 
1786-91, 1793-96, he successfully defended 
the city against the Americans, whom he 
defeated at Lake Champlain, 1776, In 
1782-83 he was British commander-in-chief 
in America. As soldier and statesman he did 
much to save Canada for Britain. See Life 
^ A. G. Bradley (‘ Makers of Canada 

(2) Will 084^1912), American author of 
Farm Ballads (1873), Citv Ballads See., 

graduated at 

Michigan. 

(1794-1869), Irish writer, born 
at Pnllisk, C^. Tyrone, of peasant birth, the 
young^t of fourteen children, took to tuition 
“ Dublin, contributing 
Christian Examiner^ repub- 
Jtthad Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peamiry (1830). A second scries (1833) was 
no Im twll rwtved; and in 1839 appeared 
Far^rotn^ the Miser. His tales are^^tly 
yatMia See fan Autobiograpliy (2^£ 


CARLI, dovamd Rinaldo, karTee (1720-95), 
Italian economist and archaeologist, best 
known ^ his Della Monefa (1754-60). 
CARULE, (1) Richard (1790-1843), English 
journalist, born at Ashburton, Devon, 
became a chemist's boy and a tinman's 
apprentice, sold the Radical Black Dwarf 
through London, next sold thousands of 
Southey’s fl^'ar Tyler, reprinted Hone's 
Parodies, and wrote a series of imitations of 
them, for which he got eighteen weeks in the 
King's Bench. This was the first of a series 
of imprisonments whose total amemnted to 
nine years and four months. See Hfalyoake's 
Life and Character of B. Carlile (1848). 

(2) Wilson (1847-1942), Anglican clergy- 
man, bora at Buxton, founded the Church 
Army in 1882 and was made a prebcodary of 
St Paul's in 1905. 

CARLISLE, (1) George WUliam Frederick 
Howard. 7tb Earl of, K.G. (1802-64), was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
took in 1821 the Chancellor's and Newdtgate 
prizes, and graduated with a first-class in 
classics. M.P. for Morpeth in 1826, he at 
once attached himself to the cause of partia- 
mentanf reform. In 1830 he was elected for 
Yorkshire, and after the Reform Bill, for the 
West Riding, a seat which be lost in 1841, 
but recover^ in 1846. Under Melbourne he 
was chief-secretary for Ireland (1835-41). and 
under Russell (1846-52) chief-commissioner 
of woods and forests, and afterwards chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. In 1848 
he succeeded to (he peerage, and was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1855 and 1859. He 
wrote a Diary in Turkish and Creek (Paters 
(1854), Poems (1866), &c. 

(2) Luc>\ Countess of (1599-1660), second 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Northumber- 
lano, in 1617 married James Hay, afterwards 
Earl of Carlisle (d. 1636). Witty and beauti- 
ful, she was the friend of Strafford, and. after 
his fall, played an intricate came of intrigue, 
which in 1649 brought her for some months 
to the Tower. 

CARLO DOLCI. Sec Dolcj, 

CARLOMAN (751-71), Charlemagne's 
younger brother. 

CARLOMAN, (d. 880), son of l.ouls the 
German, king of Bavaria, Moravia, Pannonia, 
and Carinthia from 876, and of Italy from 877. 
CARLOMAN (d. 8H4), son of Louts 11, ruled 
France with bis brother. Louis III (d. 882), 
from 879. 

CARLOS, (1) Don (1545-68), son of PliiJip II 
by Ids first wife, Maria of Portugal, was born 
at Valladolid. He was sent to study at 
Alcala dc Hcnarei. where lie profited so 
little that the king invited a nephew, the 
Archduke Rudolf, to Spaifi, tmendmg to 
make him his heir. Weak, viciouf , and cruel, 
he early conceived a strong aversion towards 
the king's confidants, and in confession to a 
priest, on Christmas Eve 1567, grayed hit 
purpose to assassinate a omain pmon. As 
the king was believed to be the intended 
wtim, this confession was divulged; and 
Don Carlos was tried and found guilt^f 
conspiringagainst the life of hJf father. The 
mtence wag left for the king to pronounce, 
mlip declared that he coM make no excep- 
Bon m favour ofsudi an oAwoithy son; hut 
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sentence of death was not fbrmally recorded. 
Shortly afterwards Don Carlos died. The 
suspicion that he was poisoned or strangled 
has no valid evidence to support it. 

(2) Don (1788>1855)» second son of 
Charles IV of Spain, on the accession of his 
niece Isabella in 1833, asserted his claim to 
the throne — a claim reasserted by his son, 
Don Carlos (1818-61), Count de MontemoUn, 
and by his nephew, Don Carlos (1848-1909). 
Carlist risings, whose strenj$th lay in the 
Basque provinces, occurred in 1834-39 and 
1872-76. 

(3) or Careless, William (d. 1689), a royalist 
officer who hid with Charles II (q.v.) in the 
oalc at Boscobel 

CARLSTADT, properly Andreas Rudolf 
Bodenstein (d. 1541), reformer, born prior to 
1483 at Carlstadt in Bavaria, in 1517 joined 
Luther, who in 1 521 rebuked his iconoclastic 
zeal, and whom he afterwards opposed on 
the question of the Eucharist. Accused of 
participation in the Peasants' WV, he fled 
to Switzerland, and became professor of 
Theology at Basel. 

CARLTON, Richard (e. lS60-r. 1638), English 
composer. He was educated at Cambridge 
and spent most of his life as vicar of St 
Stephen's, Norwich, and a minor canon of 
Norwich Cathedral. In 1601 he published 
a volume of madrigals and was a contributor 
to The Triumphs of Oriana, the volume of 
madrigals presented to Queen Elizabeth in 
1603. 

CARLYLE, (!) Alexander, of Invcrcsk (1722- 
1805), Scottish divine, was minister of 
Inveresk from 1748 till his death. The friend 
of Hume, Adam Smith, Smollett, John Home, 
Ac., with Robertson the historian he led the 
moderate party in the Church of Scotland; 
he was Moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1770. and was made Dean of the Chapel* 
royal in 1789. His imposing presence earned 
him the name of ‘Jupiter Carlyle’; * He 
was \ says Sir Waller Scott, * the grandest 
demigod I ever saw'. See his interesting 
Autobionraphy^ first edited in I860 by John 
Hill Burton (new ed, 1910). 

(2) dime WeMi. See (3). 

(3) Thomaa (1795-1881), was born at 
Ecclefechan in Dumfriesshire. He was the 
second son of James Carlyle (1758-1832), a 
stonemason of fearless independence and 
strong natural faculty; but his first son by his 
second wife, Margaret Aitken (1771-1853). 
From the Ecclefe^an school he proceeded 
in 1805 to Annan Academy; and in 1809 he 
cnteied Edinburgh University, where he 
excelled in geometry. In 1813 he began 
preparation lor the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland; but in 1814 he competed success* 
fully at DumIHes for the mathematical 
mastership of Annan Academy, and in 1816 
accepted the post of assistant at the parish (or 
gramixuu*) school of Kirkcaldy. Teaching 
soon became iniokrabie, and when in the 
end of 1818 he removed to Edinburgh, he 
had ab^oned all thoughts of the ministry. 
Here he obtained private teaching; for 
Brewster, editor of the MtlMburgh J^eyckh 
paedia^ he wrote many articles, chiefly 
biographical and |piO|rapbical; and he 
translated Leg^dt«*s SemmU cfCesHmtry, 


In 1819 he began the study of Scots law, but 
found law as uncongenial as divinity. Till 
1822 he lived in Edinburgh, absorbed in 
German literature, especially Goethe, who 
had an abiding influence on him. In 1821 
he was introduced through his friend Edward 
Irving to Irving's pupil, Jane Baillie 
Welsh (1801-66), only daughter of Dr John 
Welsh, medical practitioner in Haddington, 
who had left his daughter sole heiress of the 
small estate of Craigenputtock, 16 miles from 
Dumfries. In 1822 Irving, entering on the 
pastorate of the Caledonian Chapel in 
London, recommended Carlyle as tutor to 
Charles Buller (q.v.). Carlyle found his 
duties pleasant, and was now able to give 
substantial pecuniary aid to his family, 
particularly as regarded the education of his 
younger brother John Aitken Carlyle, M.D. 
(1801-79), the translator in 1840 of Dante's 
Inferno. Now also he arranged to write a 
Life of Schiiier and a translation of the 
Wilhelm Meister of Goethe. He paid his first 
visit to London in 1824, and remained there 
till the publication in book-form of his 
Schiller (1825). At this lime he received the 
first of a series of letters from Goethe, and 
made the acquaintance of Coleridge. Thomas 
Campbell, Allan Cunningham, Procter, and 
other notabilities. In 1825 he removed to 
the farm of Hoddam Hiti, near his father's 
farm of Mainhill, which he had leased, his 
brother Alexander doing the farming, while 
he translated German romances. In 1826 his 
father and he had removed to Scotsbrig farm, 
when in October he married Miss Welsh, and 
settled in Edinburgh. Here he completed 
four volumes of translations from Tieck, 
Musgus, and Richter {German Romance^ 
1826), and sent his first article on Jean Paul 
Richter to the Edinburgh Review in 1827. in 
1828 they removed to Craigenputtock, and 
there they lived for sl\ years, Carlyle writing 
meanwhile magazine articles on Bums, 
Samuel Johnson, Goethe, Voltaire, Diderot, 
Schiller, Ac. He also wrote a History of 
German Literature, the best parts of which 
wxre subsequently published in the form of 
essays; ana in 1833-34 there appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine his most characteristic 
work. Sartor Resartus, the fantastic hero of 
which, Tcufelsdrdckh, illustrates in his life 
and opinions the mystical ' Philosophy of 
Clothes *, In Sartor he abandoned the simple 
diction of his earlier essays for the thoroughly 
individual style of his later works — eruptive, 
daculatory, but always pow'crful. In 1834 
Carlyle, resolved to try his fortune in l..ondon, 
established himself in the house, 5 Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, in which he lived till the day 
of bis death. His French Revolution, which 
established his reputation as a literaiy genius 
of the highest order, appeared in 1837. In 
1837, 1838. 1839, and 1840 he lectured on 
* German Literature ‘ The History of 
Literature * The Revolutions of Modem 
l^rope *. and * Heroes and Hero*worship \ 
In 1838 appeared Sartor in book^form, and 
the first edition of hts Miscellanies', in 1839 
Chartism, the first of a series of attadni on the 
shams and corruptions of modem sockly; 
in 1843 Past and Present, wad in 
^ JPmnphlets, O&mwelFs tetten emd 
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Speeches <1845) completely revolutionized 
the public estimate or its subject. In 1851 
he published a biography of Ws friend John 
Sterling. From this time Carlyle gave himself 
up>entirely to his largest work, The History of 
Friedrich II commonly called Frederick the 
Great (1858-65). As Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University he delivered an address in 
which he embodied his moral experiences in 
the form of advice to the younger members 
of his audience (1866). Three weeks later his 
wife died very suddenly. Carlyle’s grief 
developed into remorse when he discovered 
from her letters and journal that during a 
period of their married life his irritability and 
unconscious want of consideration for her 
wishes had caused her much misery and even 
ill-health. The Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Webh Carlyle prove Mrs Carlyle to 
have been one of (he keenest critics, most 
brilliant letter- writers, and most accomplished 
women of her time. In 1867 there appeared 
in Macmillan's Magazine Carlyle’s view of 
British democracy, under the title of ’ Shoot- 
ing Niagara He prepared a special edition 
of his collected works, and added to them in 
1875 a fresh volume containing ‘The Early 
Kings of Norway * and an ‘ Essay on the 
Portraits of John Knox*. In 1874 he 
accepted the Prussian Order of Merit, 
bestowed in recognition of his life of Frederick 
the Great, who founded the Order. When 


of Elizabeth, queen of Rumania, who was 
born the daughter of Prince Hermann of 
Wied Neuwied, and married King (then 
Prince) Charles of Rumania in 1869. Her 
only child, a daughter, died in 1874, and out 
of her sorrow arose her literary activity. Two 
poems, printed privately at Leipzig in 1880 
under the name ‘ Carmen Sylva *, were 
followed by St Ur me (1881), Leidens Erdengang 
(1882; trans. at Pilgrim Sorrow by H. 
2^mmem, 1884), Pensdes tPune reine (1882), 
Meister Manole (1892). and other works in 
German, Rumanian. French, and ! English. 
In the war of 1877-78 the endeared iiersetf to 
her people by her devotion to the wounded. 
Sec her From Memory's Shrine: Rem&tfscences 
(19! 1), and Life by her collaborator, Mme 
Kremnitz (new ed. 1903). 

CARMONA, Antonio (1869-1951), became a 
general in 1922, and was President of Portugal 
from 1926 to his death. 

CARNAP. Rudolf (1891- ). German-born 

American philosopher, bom at Wuppertal, 
was professor at Prague (193!) and from 1936 
at Chicago. One of the leaders of the * Vienna 
Circle * of logical positivists, as in his Oer 
Logische Aufban aer IF'e// (192-3), he later 
embarked upon a more comprehensive 
study in his Logical Syntax of Language (tran%, 
1937} and became the leader of the semantic 
school with his Meaning and necessity 
(Chicago 1948) and his semantic studies of 


Disraeli offered him a G.C.B. and a pension, 
he declined both. He died at his house in 
Chelsea, and was laid in the churchyard of 
Ecclefcchan beside his kindred. As a 
prophet in the guise of a man of letters, 
Carlyle exerted a greater influence on British 
literature during the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and on the ethical, religious, and 
political beliefs of his time, than any of his 
contemporaries. Irritable and intolerant 
though he was, he was incapable of conscious 
injustice, vindictiveness, or insincerity. See 
his Reminiscences (Froude’s and Norton’s 
editions); Froude’s Life (4 vols. 1882-84); 
his wife’s Letters and Memorials (1883); his 
and her Love Letters (1909); his Correspond 
dence with Emerson (1883), Early Letters 
( 1 886-88) ; Bihliograph v, by Shepherd (1881); 
books by Masson (1885), Garnett (1887), 
Nichol (1892), Duffy (1892), (jhesterton 
(1902), Craig (1908), Ralli (1920), and D. A. 
Wilson (6 vols. 1923-34). The controversy 
about his relations with his wife, reopened in 
1903 by New Letters of Mrs Otrlylc’s, 
prefaced by Crichton-Browne. and Froude s 
My Relations with Carivie, was continued by 
Alex. Carlyle (1903) and D, A. Wilson (1913), 
Sec also Lives of Jane Welsh Carlyle by 
Hanson (1952) and Bliss (1954). 
CARJ^GNOLA, Francesco, /cor-man-ydVa 
(1390-1432), condottiere and commander- 
in-chief of the Venetian forces, belteaded for 
faiiure. 

CARMAN, William Bliss (1861-1929), Cana- 
dian nature-poet bom at Fredericton. New 
Brunswick, contributed poems to the Atlantic 
Monthly, Century, Ac. His Collected Poems 
appcar«4 in 1905. and Later Poems in 1921. 
He collaborated with the American poet 
0864- 1900). 

CARMENTBYLVA (1843-1916), the |ke8-naiTie 


induction and probability (1950). 
CARNARVON. (1) George Edward Stankiope 
Molyneux Herbert, 5lii Earl of (1866-1923). 
egyptologist. son of (2), with Howard Carter 
(q.v.) excavated tombs of the 12th and 18th 
dynasties at Thebes, dying during (he 
exploration of Tut-ankh-amen’s. 

(2) Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, 4th 
Earl of ( 1 83 1 -90), took a tirsf class in Oassics 
at Oxford in 1852, Lord Derby's colonial 
secretary (1866), he resigned office upon the 
Reform Bill of 1867. When Disraeli returned 
to power in 1874. Carnarvon became colonial 
secretary hut resigned (1878) on the despatch 
of the British fleet to the Dardanelles. In 
1885-86 he was lord^Ueutenatit of litland. 
See his Essays (1896) and Life by Sir A. 
Hardinge (1925). 

CARNEADES. A:ar-nee 213- 1 29».C.), 

Greek philosopher, founder of the Third or 
New Academy, was born at Cyrene. and died 
at Athens. 

CARNFXilE, Andrew (1835-l9t8X Scottish 
ironmaster, was bom in Dufifermlftie. whence 
his father, a weaver, emigrated in 1848 to 
Pittsburgh. Factory hand, tc^gr^ist. and 
railway clerk, he invegted hk aavtngg in oil 
lands, and after the civil war in the tnisincss 
which grew into the largest km and steel 
works tn America. He in t9<W, a 

mulii-millianairc. to Skibo Castle In Suther- 
land. and died at Lenox, Mass. Hit henc" 
factions exceeded indtiding 

public librariei UXA. and 

Britain. Pitti^or^ Qlfmie Institute, 
Washington Carnegie Hero 
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See Life by Hendrick CARO, (1) Annibale (]S07~66), Italian poet 
and prose^writer, was secretary to a succession 
of cardinals, and died at Rome. 

(2) Elme Marie (1826-87), * le philosophe 
dcs dames * — from the popularity of some of 
his lectures with society ladies—born at 
Poitiers, became in 1857 a lecturer at the 
Ecole Normale, in 1864 professor at the 
Sorbonne, and in 1874 was elected to the 
French Academy. 

CAROL I (1839-1914), of the house of 
Hohenzollem, was made Prince of Rumania 
in 1866, king in 1881. His grand-nephew 
Carol H (1893-1953), renounced (1925) his 
right of succession; became king by a coup 
in 1930; he was deposed in 1940, and left 
Rumania. 

CAROLINE, Amelia Elizabeth (1768-1821), 
wife of George IV, was the second daughter 
of Charles William, Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbdttcl, and of George Ill’s sister, 
Au^sta. In 1795 she married the Prince of 
Wales. The marriage was disagreeable to 
him, and although she bore him a daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte (q.v.), he let her live by 
herself at Shooters Hill and Blackheath, 
the object of much sympathy. Reports to 
her discredit led the king in 1806 to cause 
investigation to be made into her conduct, 
which was found to be imprudent, but not 
criminal. When George came to the throne 
in 1820, she was offered an annuity of £50,CKX) 
to renounce the title of queen and live 
abroad; when she refused, and made a 
triumphal entry into London, the government 
instituted proceedings against her for adul- 
tery, Much that was very reprehensible was 
proved; but her husband’s usage, and the 
splendid defence of Brougham, caused such a 
general feeling in her favour, that the ministry 
gave up the Divorce Bill. She assumed the 
rank of royalty, but was turned away from 
Westminster Abbey door at George IV’s 
coronation, July 19, 1821. On August 7, she 
died. See books by Clerici (trans. 1907), L, 
Melville (1912), Sir H. Parry' (1930), Green- 

wood’s Hanoverian Queens (1911), and J. 

and received the command of Antwerp in The Disastrous Marriage i\960). 

1814, which he hooicaHy defended. During CAROLINE OF ANSPACH (1683-1737), the 


Problems of To-day, 

(1933). 

CARNOT, kar-n6, (1) Lazare HIppolyte 
(1801-88), French politician, born at St Omer, 
in early life a disciple of St Simon, left that 
school protesUng against Enfantin's ’ organiz- 
ation of adultery * and devoted himself to 
the inculcation of a more orthodox and 
virtuous socialism. After the February 
Revolution (1848) he was appointed minister 
of public instruction, but soon resigned. In 
1863 he entered ihc Corps Ldgislatif, and the 
National Assembly in 1871, Elected a life- 
senator in 1875, he died March 16, 1888. He 
wrote an Kxpos4 of St Simonianism and 
Mimoires of his father, Gr6goire, and Bar6re. 

(2) l4n»re Nicolas Marguerite (1753-1823), 
father of (1). the * organizer of victory* 
during the French Revolution, was bom at 
Nolay, C6te d’Or, entered the army as 
engineer, in 1791 became a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, and in the Convention 
voted for the death of Louts XVl. During a 
mission to the army of the north, he took 
temporary command and gained the victory 
of Wattignies. Elected into the Committee 
of Public Safety and entrusted with the 
organization of the armies of the Revolution, 
be raised fourteen armies, and drew up a 
plan of operations by which the forces of the 
European reaction were repelled from the 
frontier. Though he endeavoured to restrict 
the power of Robespierre, he was accused 
afler the Rdim of Terror; but the charge was 
dismissed. Having as a member of the 
Directory ooposed, in 1797, the extreme 
measures of Barras, his colleague, he was 
sentenced to deportation as a suspected 
royalist. Escaping to Germany, he wrote a 
defence which conduced to the overthrow of 
his colleagues in 1799. The i8th Brumaire 
brought him back to Paris, where in 1800. as 
minister of war, he helped to achieve the 
brilliant results of the Italian and Rhemsh 
campaim. He retired when he understood 
the ambitious plans of the emperor, but on 
his reverses hastened to offer his services. 


the Hundred 0;^$ he was mmister of the 
interior: and oner the second restoration 
retired first to Warsaw, and next to Magde- 
burg, where he died. He wrote much on 
mathematka, mtUtary tactics, Ac. Sec his 
son’s Mimoires (2 wB. 1861-64: new ed. 
1907); his Comtspan^nce^ cd, by Charavay 
0892 tt Lives by Arago 0850), 

Duprt 0940), and Watson (1955). 

(i) Mwta Frangolt Sadi (1837-94), son of 


queen of George II (q.v.), upheld Walpole 
and humoured the king. See Greenwood’s 
Hanoverian Queens (19(19), and P. Quennell’s 
Caroline of Tatuland (1939). For her grand- 
daughter Caroline Matilda, see Stsuenseb. 

CAROLUS-DURAN, properly Charles 
Auguste tmiW Durand (1838 1917), French 
panuer, born at Lille, was strongly influencod 
by Velasquez and the Spanish school. He 


was the teacher of Sargent, 

(1), presktoot of the French Republic,^ was CAROSSA, Hans (1878-1956), German 
at Umogea, He studied at the 6eolc wTitcr and doctor, born at Tolz, became 

and ba^anie a ctvt! engineer. 

in 1871 he was dhoseit to the National 
and fiiuinoe miidsier in 1879 
J887. In |$8t he was chosen president 
of the Repobl^ but was stabbed at Lyons 
June 24. 1894. 


prominent with his autobiographical Eim 
Kindheit (1922). Other writings include 
Humdnisches Tagebuch (1924), and Das 
Jahr der schdnen Tduschumen <1941). See 
studies by A. Haueis (1935) and G. Clivio 
(1935). 


W Nteoh. hkmn mm {I7%-I*32). ton CAKOTHERS. WtHwe Hm. (tS!>6-1937). 
(2)., fottadir <lw seknee of thermo- American chemist, bom m Borimg^ Iowa, 
fyoamic. ^ ^ , «nerimenied to piastka, and dUsoovered 

^ptaii) of hns dM eff chokfa« nylon. 

JjS.'J'Jtoe K^SSom ta paismaca dia/m CAROVS, EHedM 

UKI4>. . UhendettimltoiiidkMiH^.bointoCtoM^ 
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CARPACCIO, Vittore, -pat'-chd (c. 1455- 
1522), Italian painter, was born in Venice. 
His most characteristic work is seen in the 
nine subjects from the life of St Ursula which 
he painted, 1490-95, for the school of St 
Ursula, Venice (now in the Accademia). The 
nine subjects from the lives of the Saviour, 
and Saints Jerome, George, Tryphonius, 
1502-08, painted for the school of San 
Giorgio de Schiavoni are still preserved there. 
In 1510 he executed for San Giobbe his 
masterpiece, the Presentation in the Temple^ 
now in the Accademia. His later works 
show a marked decline. See studies by 
Ludwig and Molmenti (trans. Cust, 1947), 
and Pignatti (1958). 

CARPEAUX, Jean Baptiste, kar-pd (1827-75), 
French sculptor, born at Valenciennes, in 
1854 obtained the Prix de Rome. His chef 
d'teuvre was the marble group. The Dance, in 
the facade of the Paris Opera House of 1 866. 
See study by A. Mabille de Poncheville 
(Paris 1925). 

CARPENTER, (1) Edward (1844-1929), social 
reformer and poet, bom at Brighton, wrote 
My Days and Dreams: an Autobiography, in 
1916. 

(2) Mary (1807-77), philanthropist, was 
bom at l^eter, the eldest child of Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. (1780-1840), Unitarian 
minister at Exeter 1805-17, and afterwards at 
Bristol. Trained as a teacher, she took an 
active part in the movement for the reforma* 
tion of neglected children, and founded a 
ragged school and several reformatories for 
girls. With philanthropic aims she visited 
India four times, and America once (1873). 
Besides her reformatory writings she pub- 
lished Our Convicts (1864), The Last Days of 
Rammokun Roy (1866), and Six Months in 
India (1868). See Mary Carpenter, by J. E. 
Carpenter (1879). 

(3) William Benjamin (1813-85), brother of 
(2), biologist, bom at Exeter, studied medicine 
at Bristol, London, and Edinburgh. His 
graduation thesis (1839) on the nervous 
system of the invertebrates led up to bis 
Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology (1839). Removing to London in 
1844, he was appointed Fullerian professor 
of ^ysiology at the Royal Institution, 
lecturer at the London Hospital and Univer- 
sity College (1849), examiner at the university 
of London, and its registrar (1856-79), and, 
on his retirement, C.B. He made valuable 
researches on the Foraminifera, Ac. Other 
works arc Principles of Human Physiology 
(1846), The Microscope and its Revelations 
(1856), Principles of Mental Physiology (1874). 
and Nature and Man (1888), with a memoir 
by his son, Joseph (1844-1927), theologian, 
lectmer at, then principal (1906-15) of, 
Manchester College. 

(4) WAIiam Boyd (1841-1918), bom at 
Liverpool, was Bishop of Ripon 1884-1911, 
then Canon of Westmmster, K.C.V.O. (1912), 
wrote Some Pages of my Life (1911) and 
Further Pages (1916), and was a great pulpit 
orator. 

CARPlNf» or Johaimet de Plan del Carplne 
(c. U82-C. 1253), a Franciscan monk* was 
htm tn Umbria and died Archbishop of 
Antivari. He was head of the mission sent by 


Pope Innocent IV to the emperor of the 
Mongols, whose warlike advances had thrown 
Christendom into consternation. A big, fat 
man, more than sixty years old, he started 
from Lyons in April 1245, and, crossing the 
Dnieper. Don, Volga, Ural, and Jaxartes, in 
the summer of 1246 reached Karakoram, 
beyond Lake Baikal, thence returning to 
Kiev in June 1247, and so back to Lyons. 
Hakluyt copied much of the Latin narrative 
of his travels into his Navigations and 
Discoveries (1598). Sec study by Beazley. 

CARPOCRATES OF ALEXANDRIA, kar- 
pok'ra-teez, flourished in the first decades of 
the 2nd century a.d., and founded the Gnostic 
sect of Carpocratians. \ 

CARPZOV, (1) Benedict (1595-16661 writer 
on law, held high offices at Dresdpa and 
Leipzig. 

(2) Johaim Benedict (1607-57), brother of 
(1), professor of Theology at Leipzig^ pub- 
lished his Systema Theologicum in 1653. 

CARR, (1 ) Edward HaUcU (1892- ), British 

diplomat and writer, was a member of the 
British delegation at Versailles in 1919, and 
was at the foreign office from 1922 to 1926, 
from when until 1947 he was professor of 
International Politics at the University of 
Wales. He is known for his books on 
international relations and his studies of 
Dostoevsky (1931) and Marx (1937), and 
his monumental History of Soviet Russia 
(1950 ff.). 

(2) Joseph W^illiams Comym (1849-1916), 
critic, playwright, and director of the New 
Gallery, was called to the bar in 1872. 

(3) Robert. Sec Overburv. 

CARRA, Carlo (1881- ), Italian painter, 

born at Quergneto, Alexandria. He studied 
at the Brera Academy, Milan, and aligned 
himself at first with the Futurists, being one 
of the signatories of the Futurist Manifesto 
at the Exhibition in Paris in 1911. In 1915 
he met Giorgio di Chirico and was influenced 
by his * metaphysical painting ’ movement. 
Carra's aim has since been, broadly, to 
synthesize the past and present; be has 
sought, so to speak, a brid^ between Giotto 
and Cezanne. Noteworthy canvases are 
Funeral of an Anarchist, Metaphysical Muse, 
Penelope, and Le Canal, perhaps the most 
famous, housed in the Zflrich Museum of 
Modern Art. 

CARRACCI. SeeCARACCf. 

CARRANZA, Bartholomaeiis de (1503-76), 
Spanish theologian, bom at Miranda in 
Navarre, entered the Dominican order, 
became professor of Theology at Valladolid, 
and in 1554 accompanied Philip 11 to England, 
where he was confessor to Queen Mary, and 
where his zealous efforts to re-establish 
Catholicism gained him the oonfldenoe of 
Philip and the archbishopric of Toledo. Here, 
however, he was accused of heresy, and 
imprisoned by the Inquisition in 1559. In 
1567 he was removed to Rome, and confined 
in the castle of St Angelo. He died a few 
days after bis release. 

CARREL, (1) Alexis (1873-1944), French 
biologist, bom at Ste Foy-l^s-Lyon and 
educated at Lyon University, member of the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York, winner 
of the Nobel prize for physiology and 
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medicine (1912), discovered a method of 
suturing blood-vessels which made it possible 
to replace arteries. He did much research on 
the prolongation of the life of tissues. He 
died in Pans. 

(2) Annand (1800>36), French publicist and 
Republican, was born at Rouen, in 1830 
became editor of the National^ and, wounded 
in a duel with Emile de Girardin, died two 
da)'$ after, July 24, 1836. Littr6 and Paulin 
edited his CEuvres politiques et UtUraires 
(5 vols. 1857-58). 

CARRENO DE MIRANDA, Juan, kar- 
rayn'yd (1614-85), Spanish painter, born at 
Aviles, the successor of Veldzquez at the 
Spanish court, painted religious pictures and 
frescoes. 

CAREER, Luigi (180 1-50), Italian poet, best 
known for his Ballads (1834), was born and 
died in Venice. Sec Life by Venanzio (1854). 
CARRIER, Jean Baptiste, kar-yay ( 1756-94), 
infamous French revolutionist, was born at 
Yolai, near Aurillac. In the National 
Convention he helped to form the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, voted for the death of the 
king, demanded the arrest of the Duke of 
Orleans, and assisted in the overthrow of the 
Girondists. At Nantes in 1 793 he massacred 
in four months 16,000 Vendean and other 
prisoners, chiefly by drowning them in the 
Loire (the myades)^ but also by shooting 
them, as in a battue. After the fall of Robes- 
pierre, Carrier was tried, and perished by the 
guillotine. 

CARRIERA, Rosalba (1675-1757), Italian 
painter, bom in Venice, famed for her 
portraits and miniatures, some of them in 
pastel. 

CARRIERE, kar-yayr, (1) Eugene (1849 1906), 
French artist, born at Gournay-siir- Marne, 
resided at Paris, and was called by £. de 
Goncourt * the modern Madonna painter 
His portraits arc remarkable. Sec study by 
E. Faurc (1908). 

(2) Moriz (1817-95), philosopher, born at 
Gravel, in Hesse, in 1853 became professor 


Indian habits and languages brought him to 
be guide in Fr6mont*s explorations, and 
Indian agent in New Mexico (1853). See 
Life by Burdett (1869). 

(2) Edward Henry, Baron (1854-1935), 
lord of appeal (1921-29), was bora in 
Dublin. Conservative M.P. (1892-1918) for 
Dublin University and (1918-21) for the 
Duncairn division of Belfast. Q.C. of the 
Irish Bar (1880) and English Bar (1894), 
solicitor-general for Ireland (1892), for 
England (1900-06), attorney-general (1915), 
first lord of the admiralty (1917), he was a 
member of the War Cabinet, July 1917-Jan. 
1918. He organized the Ulster Volunteers, 
and long and violently opposed Home Rule. 
See Life by Marjoribanks and d^lvin (1932- 
1936). 

CARSTAIRS, John Paddy (1914- ), British 
novelist, film director, film-script writer, and 
artist. He studied art at the Slade School, 
and painted a number of light-hearted 
landscapes in various media. His best-known 
novel is Love and Ella Rafferty (1947), and 
he also wrote the autobiographical Honest 
Injun (1943). 

CARSTARES, William (1649-1715), Scottish 
divine, bom in Cat heart manse, near Glasgow, 
studied at Edinburgh and Utrecht, and be- 
came friend and adviser to the Prince of 
Orange. Coming to London in 1672, he was 
arrested in 1675, and imprisoned in Edinburgh 
till 1679. In 1683 he was again arrested, and 
put to the torture of the bool and thumb- 
screw; his deposition as to Argyll's plot was 
used against Baillie of Jerviswood. After an 
imprisonment of a year and a half, he re- 
turned to Holland to be second minister of 
the English church at Leyden (1686) and 
chaplain to the Prince of Orange. He 
accompanied him in the invasion of 1688, and 
afterwards secured good relations between 
the new king and the Scottish church. From 
1693 to the death of the king in 1702 he could 
not have had more influence in Scottish afifairs 
if he had been prime minister; be was 


of Philosophy at Munich... Among his works popularly called ‘ Cardinal Carsiarcs ’ by the 
(13 vols. 1886-91) arc Asthetik (1859) and Jacobites. He was elected principal of 
Kunst und Kulturentwickelung Edinburgh University in 1703, in 1704 was 

CARRINGTON, Richard Christopher (1826- presented to the church of Grey friars, and 
1875), English astronomer, bom in Chelsea in 1705-14 was four times Moderator of the 
and educated at Cambridge, made an General Assembly. His influence helped to 
important catalogue of stars at his private pass the Treaty of Union. See Ufe of 
observatory at Redhill. Carstares, by Principal Story (1874). 

CARROLL, (I) James (1854-1907), physician, CARSTENS, Asmus Jakob (1754-98), Danish 
early emigrated from England to Canada and painter, was born near Schleswig, and studied 
the U.S.A., was a surgeon in the American art at Copenhagen; in 1783-88 barely 
army, and in association with Reed did supported himself by portrait-painting in 
valuable ftscaich on yellow fever, deliberately Lfibeck and Berlin before his Fall of the 
infecting himself with the disease in the Angels gained him a professorship in the 
process. In 1902 he became professor of Academy. He was a precursor of Overbeck 
Bacteriology and Pathology at Columbia and and Cornelius. Works may be seen at 
the Army Medical School. Weimar and at Copenhagen. 

(2) Lewis. Sec Doogson, Charges. CARTE, (1) Ridiard D’Oyly (1844-1901), a 

(3) Paul Vlment (1900- ), Irish dramatist, London musical instrument maker, who built 
horn in Dundalk, became a teacher in the Savoy Theatre, where he produced Gilbert 
Glasgow, where he helped to found the and Sullivan operas. 

Citizens* Theatre. His plays include Shadow (2) Thomas (1686-1754), English historian, 
ond Substance iX93B)^ The ir kite Steed i\n9), was born near Rugby, educated at both 
ttnd The Wayward Saint (1955). Oxford and Cambridge, and took holy orders, 

CARSON, (uoirlstopii^ or* Kit *(1809-68), In 1714, however, he resigned rather than 
horn in Kentucky, in Missouri became a take the oaths to the Hanoverian government, 
trapper and hunter. His knowledge of In 1722 he was suspected of complicity hi the 
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conspiracy of Atterbury, whose secretary he 
was> but he escaped to France, where he 
remained till 1728. After his return, he 
published a Life of James^ Duke of Ormonde 
(2 vols. 1736). and a History of England to 
1654 (4 vols. 1747-55), whose prospects were 
blighted by an unlucky note, ascribing to the 
Pretender the gift of touching for the king's 
evil. 

CARTER, (1) Elizabeth 0717-1806), English 
scholar, poet, &c., best known by her trans- 
lation of Epictetus, was born at Deal, and 
died in London. Among her friends were 
Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, 
and Horace Walpole. See memoir by 
Gaussen fl917). 

(2) Henry. Sec Leslie. Frank. 

(3) Howard (1873-1939), English archae- 
ologist, born at Swalftiam, Norfolk. See 
Carnarvon, and his joint archaeological 
account with A. C. Mace (1923" 33). 

CARTERET, (1) John, 1st Earl GramiUe 
(1690-1763), English orator, diplomatist, and 
statesman, son of Baron Carteret, studied at 
Westminster School and Christ Church 
College, Oxford. On the accession of 
George 1 Carteret became, as a Whig, a Lord 
of the Bedchamber. In 1719 he was ambas- 
sador extraordinary to Sweden, and arranged 
treaties of peace between Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, and Prussia. In 1721 he was 
appointed one of the two foreign secretaries, 
and as such attended in 1723 the congress 
of Cambrai. As lord-Iieutcnant of Ireland 
(1724-30) he ordered the prosecution of the 
author, printer, and publisher of Drapier's 
Letters^ on his recommendation Wood's 
coinage was abandoned (1725). In spite of 
the Drapicr prosecution, Swift and he 
became warm friends. In 1730-42 he kd in 


be made three voyages of discovery to North 
America. See Life by JoOon des Longrats 
(Paris 1888), and Memoir with Bibliography 
by J. P. Baxter (N.Y. 1906). 

CARTOUCHE, properly Louis Dominiune 
Bourgnignon (r. 1693-1721), the head of a 
Paris band of robbers, was broken on the 
wheel. See work by Maurice (Paris 1859). 
CARTWRIGHT, (1) Edmuiid (1743-1823), 
English inventor of the power-loom, was born 
at Marnham, Notts. Educated at Wakefield 
and University College, Oxford, he became 
rector of Goadbv-Marwood, Leidcstershire 
(1779), where on his glebe he made improve- 
ments in agriculture. A visit in^ 1784 to 
Arkwright's cotton-spinning mills resulted 
(1785-90) in his power-loom. Attempts to 
employ it at Doncaster and Manchester met 
with fierce opposition; it was not (ill the 19th 
century that it came into praetkai use, 
Cartwright also took out patents for wool- 
combing machines (1790) and various other 
inventions; he even join^ Robert Fulton in 
his efforts after steam-navij^ation. All these 
labours brought him no direct gain, but in 
1809 government made him a grant ofiC 10.000. 
He died at Hastings. See his Life (1843). 

(2) John (174^ 1824), the 'Father of 
Reform and elder brother of (1), served in 
the nav>' (1758-70), under Howe; in 1775 he 
became major to the NotLs militia. He now 
began to write on politics, advocating annual 
parliaments, the ballot, and manhood 
.suffrage, and afterguards taking up reform in 
farming, abolition of slavery, the national 
defences, and the liberties of Spain and 
Greece. Fined £100 for sedition in 1820, he 
died in London. Of hts eighty books and 
tracts a h&t is given in the Ufe by hts niece 
(1826). 


the House of Lords the party opposed to 
Walpole, and became the real head of the 
next administration, although nominally only 
secretary of state — his foreign policy being 
to support Maria Theresa. He was with 
George II at the battle of Dettingen (1743). 
Now become Earl Granville, he was driven 
from power by the Pelhams in 1744, though 
from 1751 till his death he was president of 
the Council under Henry Pelham, and twice 
refused the premiership. See the Life by 
Ballantyne (1887), by Pemberton (1936), and 
the Carteret Papers in the British Museum. 

(2) Philip (d. 1796), English navigator, 
sailed as lieutenant in John Byron's voyage 
(1764-66), and commanded the second vessel 
in Wallis's expedition (August 22, 1766). 
Separated from Wallis next April while 
clearing the Strait of Magellan, he discovered 
Pitcairn and other small islands (one of the 
Solomons bears his name), and returned 
round the Cape of Good Hope to ^gland, 
Mar^ 20, 1769. He retired in 1794, a rear- 
admiral, and died at Southampton. 
CARTESIUS. See Descartes. 

CAR|^, kofHyay, (1) Sir Georges dtleime 
(1814-73), became attorney-general for 
loiw in 1856, and was prime 

lo 1862, See Life by 
John l^d (1915). ^ 

(2) daoqm^ (1491-1557), French navigator, 
Uwrence, was bora an^ 
died at St Malo. Between 1534 and 154f 


(3) Peter (1785-1872), Methodist preacher, 
born in Virginia, was ordained in Kentucky 
in 1806, and in 1823 removed to Illinois. In 
1846 he was defeated by Abraham Lincoln 
in an election for congressman. See his 
Autobiography (1856), and The Backwoods 
Treacher [tondon 1869), 

(4) Thomas (1535-1603), English Puritan 
divine, born m Hertfordshire, became in 1569 
Lady Margaret Divinity professor at Cam- 
bridge. but uas deprived for his non-con- 
forming lectures and later several times 
imprisoned . 

(5) William (1611-43). Engliah playwright, 
poet, and preacher, was bom at Noribway, 
near Tewkesbury, and died at Oxford. Sec 
Life by R. C. Gomn (1918), 

CARUS, kah'roos, (I) Jidlus VksW, (1823- 
1903), zoologist, born at Leipzig, from 1849 
to 1851 was keeper of the museum of com- 
parative anatomy at Oxford, in 4853 he 
became professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at Leipzig. 

(2) Kart Gustav (1789-1849), German 
wholar, physiologixL phyaidaii, and artist, 
^ra at Leipzig. See his 
( 1865 - 4 ^), 

CARUSO, Eorto (1874-1921), mVam operatic 
tenor, was born and died at Maples. He 
made hts tm 0|95), 

tot ampmed in CmSmi In 1902 and in New 
yoi5c tbe folkiis^ Hietmtraorditiary 

power and onmkid or bk 
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combined with his acting ability, won him 
recognition as one of the greatest tenors of all 
time. See Life by O. Caruso (1946). 

CARVER, <1) George Washington (71860- 
1943), American negro scientist, renowned 
for his researches on agricultural problems 
and on synthetic products. 

(2) John (c. 1575-1621), was the leader of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and died at New 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, within five months 
of their landing. 

CARY. (!) Alice (1820-71), American poet, 
story-teller, Ac., was bom near Cincinnati, 
and removed in 1852 to New York. Her 
sister, Phoebe (1824-71), also wrote verse. 
Sec Mrs Amcs*s Memorial of the sisters 
(1873). 

(2) (Artbar) Joyce (Ltmel) (1888-1957), 
English novelist, born at Londonderry of 
English parents, was educated at Tunbridge 
Wells and Clifton College and later studi^ 
art in Edinburi^ and Paris, graduating (1912) 
at Oxford. He then served with the Red 
Cross in the Balkan war of 1912-13 and was 
decorated by the King of Montenegro. In 
1913 be joined the Nigerian Political Service 
and fought in a Nigerian regiment in World 
War 1. War injuries and iH-hcalth dictated 
his early reitremem after the war to Oxford, 
where he took up writing. Out of his 


surveyor. His New and Correct English Atlas 
appeared in 1787. He prospered, and county 
atlases followed, with a large New Universal 
Atlas in 1808. In 1794, at the request of the 
Postmaster-General, he undertook a road 
survey of England and Wales, the results of 
which were embodied in Cary*s New Itinerary 
(1798). He was responsible for the Improved 
Map of England and Wales etc. (1832) on the 
scale of half an inch to the mile. His total 
output was probably not less than 1000 
publications. See Sir H, G. Fordham, John 
Cary, map-, chart-, and print-seller and globe- 
maker (1925), 

(5) Lucius. See Falkland. 

(6) Sir Robert. See Carey. 

CASA, Giovanni della (1503-56), Italian 
author and archbishop of Benevento, was 
bom near Florence, and died in Rome. He 
is remembered for lyric verse and Calateo, 
a book of etiquette. 

CASABIANCA, Louis (c. 1755-98), a French 
naval officer, born at Bastia. was captain of 
the flagship VOrient at the battle of the 
Nile, August 1, 1798. He was mortally 
wounded; the ship caught fire; his ten-year- 
old son would not leave him; and both 
penshed in the final explosion. The story 
IS the subject of Mrs Hemans’s famous 
poem. 


African experience emerged such novels as 
Aissa 5nvW(1932), African Witch < 1936). and 
Mister Johnson (1939), this last a high- 
spirited, richlv humorous study of a native 
clerk. In ml he was awarded the lait 
Black Memorial Prize for The House of Child- 
ren, and with the trilogy. Herself Surprised 
(1940), To be a Pilgrim (1942), and The 
Honeys Mouth (1944), Cary established 
himself. These were followed by Moonlight 
(1946) and A Fearful Joy (1949), and a later 
trilogy. Prisoner of Grace (1952), Except the 
Urd (1953), and Not Honour More (1955), 
and The Captive and the Fret (1959). Like 
Thomas Hardy, Cary respects the exigence 
of fate and reveals a compassionate despair 
at the muddled thinking, nusconoentions. 
and consequent mismanagement in human 
relationsbipi. He is a tough-minded reali.st 
who doe» not hesitate to accept what he 
sees— a bom|)ty-dumpiy w'^orld of which 
the pieces cannot be put together again; but 
he IS too ratiojiat to indulge in hysteria, 
while a Dickensian gift of comedy and 
charity keeps bim kin with his creations. See 
his essays An and Reality (1958) and the 
study by A. Wright (1958), 

(3) Henry Fkands (1172-1844), English 
translator of Dame, was bom at GibraUar. 
He was educated at Sutton Coldfield, 

^d Birmhiahafii* Iti 1790 entered Christ 
ChttrdL Oxford, a^ in 1796 took holy 


Odes and Afh^hanes* Birds, and wrote 
ill cohtlniuitloik of lohiuton*f Uves 
of the Poejfif, Hiif evag buried in Westminster 
by Wi ««i <2 voU. 
». W. KiwtdWS). 

«ad e. lltfhmm « pStMm and hold 


CASALS. Paa (Pablo), ka-sols' (1876- ). 

Spanish cellist, conductor and composer, 
horn at Vendrell. Tarragona. He studied at 
the Royal Conservatory, Madrid, returning 
to Barcelona as professor of the Cello at the 
Conservatory. After playing as leading cello 
in the Paris Opera from 1895 to 1898. he 
began to appear as a soloist. With Thibaud 
and Cortot he formed, in 1905, a trio famed 
for its performance of classical works. In 
1919 he founded the Barcelona Orchestra, 
which he conducted until he left Spain at the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, 
after which he did not return. In 1950 he 
founded at Prades. France, an annual 
festival of classical chamber music. His own 
compositions consist of choral and chamber 
works. See biography by Lilian Littlchales 
(1948), 

CASANOVA DE SF.INGALT, -st-gaV, (1) 
Fnmcc$co( 1 727 1 805), Italian painter, famous 
for his baitlc-picces, 

(2) Gkrvamil Battista (1728-95), brother 
of (I), also a painter, from 1764 director of 
the Dresden Academy. 

(3) GiovaiHii Jacopo (1725-98), brother of 
(I) and (2), Italian adventurer, was bom at 
Venice, and by 1750 had been abb6, secretaty 
to Cardinal Aquaviva, ensign, and viotinist 
at Rome, Constantinople, Corfu, and his own 
birthplace, where he cured a senator of 
apoplexy. His irregularities drove bim from 
Venice, but after roaming through Northern 
Italy and France he vras back there in 1755, 
and was then condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment in the ’ Piombi In fifteen 
months’ time he effected a daring escape, and^ 
for nearly twenty years wandered through 
Europe, visiting most of its capitals, and 
making the acquaintance of the greatest men 
and women of the day, ftom the pope to 
Madame de Poii^?adotir,and 

to Frederick the Great. Aichernkst* cabi^, 
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knight of the papal order of the Ooiden Spur, 
and spy, he was everywhere introduced to the 
best society, and had always to * vanish * 
afier a brief period of felicity. In 1785 he 
established himself with the Count of 
Waldstein, at his castle of Dux in Bohemia, 
and there he died. His clever, cynical 
M ^moires Merits par luhmime (12 vols. 
Leipzig 1828-38) were edited by the French 
poet Jean Laforgue who, set to expurgate 
their pornographic content, finished by 
embellishing them instead. The original 
MS., jealously guarded from human eyes by 
Brockhaus, tnc publishers, survived by lucky 
chance both the Napoleonic Wars, and the 
bombing of the firm's premises in 1943, and 
was finally published in the original text in 
1960-61. Sec books by Le Gras (trans. 1923), 
Bleakley (1923); Life by Maynial (trans. 
1911). 

CASAS, Las. See Las Casas. 

CASAUBON,An-zd-6J, (1) Isaac (1559-1614), 
French humanist, born at Geneva, was 
often hampered in his incessant labours by 
broken health and narrow means. In 1583 
he became professor of Greek at Geneva; 
in 1586 he married the daughter of the 
famous Henri Stephens (q.v.). He was made 
Greek professor at Montpellier in 1596, and 
royal librarian at Paris in 1598. After the 
death of Henry IV his Protestantism exposed 
him to risk; and removing in 1610 to London, 
he was made a prebend ao' of Canterbury, and 
died in London. His w'orks include £>e 
Satyrica Graecorum Pocsi et Romanorum 
Satira (1605), De Libertate Ecclesiastica 
(1607), the Exercitationes con fra Baronium 
(1614), and editions of Aristotle, Theo- 
hrastus, Perseus, Suetonius, &c. See Life 
y Mark Pattison (2nd cd. 1892). 

(2) M6ric (1599-1671), son of (!), bom at 
Geneva, studied at Oxford, and died rector 
of Ickham, near Canterbury. He edited 
Marcus Aurelius, &c., and vindicated his 
father in tw'o Latin works. 

CASELLA, Alfredo (1883-1947), Italian 
composer and musician, born in Turin, 
studied piano at Paris Conservatoire and 
first came to notice as a composer in 1908, 
His work, which is varied but mainly neo- 
classical in character, includes 3 operas. 2 
symphonies, concertos for cello, violin, 
organ, &c., as well as chamber music, many 
piano pieces and songs. He produced some 
noteworthy editions of classical composers 
and wrote books on Stravinsky, Bach and 
Beethoven. Sec a study by L. Cortesi (19.30), 

CASEMENT, Sir Roger DavW (1864-1916), 
British consular official, born m Kingstown 
(now Dun Laoghairc) near Dublin, denoun- 
ced Congo and Putumayo rubber atrocities. 
Knighted in 1911, he was degrad^, and 
executed for high treason, having been 
arrested on landing in Ireland from a German 
submarine to head the Sinn Fein rebellion, 

^ His controveraial * Black Diaries revealing, 
among other things, homosexual practices, 
were long suppressed by the government but 

CAOTV^ Ganlliier* Baron Caaey 

(18^ ), Austrahan statesman, bom in 

Mdboume, won the D.S.O. in 1918, and was 


elected to the House of Representatives in 
1931. He became first Australian minister 
to the U.S.A. in 1940, minister of state in the 
Middle East (a War-Cabinet rank) in 1942, 
and minister for external affairs in 1951. A 
life peerage was conferred on him in 1960. 
CA5IMLR, the name of many Polish sovereigns. 
Under Casimir 1 in 1041, Christianity was 
established. Casimir III, the Great (1310-70), 
king from 1333, founded Cracow university 
(1364). 

CASIMIR-PERJER, ka-zi-meer-per-yay, Jean 
Pierre Paul (1847-1907), bom at Paris, son of 
Casimir P6rier (q.v.), was a moderate Repub- 
lican deputy from 1874. became under-secret- 
ary for instmetion and for war. vice-pgresident 
and president of the Chamber (1885-93), 
premier, December 1893 to May 1894. then 
again president of the Chamber. On 
Carnot's assassination (June 1894), he was 
elected president of the Republic, but resigned 
January 15, 1895. 

CASLON, William (1692-1766), English type- 
founder, born in Cradley. Worcestershire, 
set up in business as a gun engraver and 
toolmaker in London in 1716, but soon began 
cutting type for printers. The fame of his 
skill became widespread, and his graceful 
• old face * typers were extensively used m 
Europe and America until the end of the 1 8th 
century, when they went out of fashion. 
Revived fifty years later, they have retained 
their popularity to the present day. His son 
Wiiifam (1720 78) carried on the business. 
CASORATI, Felice (1886- ), Italian 

painter, bom at Novara, Piedmont. A pupil 
of VianclJo. he is one of the exponents of 
Italian neo*cla.ss)cism and is noted for his 
senes of portraits of women, from which 
may be singled out the character-studies of 
7Vie Heiress and The Cousin. Examples of 
his art arc to be found throughout Italy, in 
Milan, Rome, Florence, Stc.^ and also in 
Boston, U.S.A. Sec study by J, Cremona 
(Turin 1942). 

CASPARI, Karl Paul, kas^pah’ret (1814 92), 
German theologian, born at Dessau, profes- 
sor of Theology at Christiania (Oslo), wrote 
an Arabic grammar, works on Isaiah, Mscah, 
Daniel, and a church history, 

CASS, Lewis (1782-1866), American states- 
man, born at Exeter, New Hampslitrc, was 
catted to the Ohio bar in 1803. but rose to be 
general in the war of 1812. He was then for 
eighteen years civil governor of Michigan, 
which under his skilful administration became 
a settled .state. In 1831-36 he was secretary 
of war, and in 1836-42 rntnisicf at Paris. He 
twice failed in a try for the pr^iidcncy, sal in 
the senate 1845-57, and was secretary of 
state in 1857-60. He died at Detroit, His 
joosition was generally one of comproin^* 
but was bitterly hostile to Britain. He 

P abltihed works on the Indians (1823) and 
ranee (1840). 

CASSAGNAC, ka-za-nyuk. <1) Adolphe 
Granler de (1806-80), French journalist, came 
to Pans in 1832, where his vehement writing 
in the iourtuiJs brought him many duels a^d 
law-suits. In 1840 he went to the West 
Indies and married a Creole, Until 1848 a 
zealous Oriaanist, he became a strertuous 
tmperialiit^ and at auch pspmenied his 
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native department from 1852 to 1870. He Goihs we possess only in Jordanes* epitome, 
became editor of the semi-official Le Pays. His Institutiones is an encyclopaedic course 
(2) Paul Adolphe Marie de(1843-1904)» son of study for the monks of the Vivarium, 
of (I), joined him on Le Pays (1866), and which he founded and to which he retired, 

fought at Sedan in 1 870, Violently imperial- CASSIUS, or in full, Gaius Cassius Longinus 
ist, and as deputy (from 1876) troublesome (d. 42 b.c.), conspirator, was quaestor to 
to friends and foes, he edited the * Victorist * Crassus in the Parthian war (54 b.c.), saved 


organ AutonU. 

CASSANDER (c. 354-297 B.c.), from 318 ruler, 
from 305 king of Macedoma, son of Anti- 
pater. 

CASSATT, Mary, -rn/' (1845-1926), American 
impressionist painter, bom at Alleaheny, 
Pittsburgh. She studied in Spain, Italy and 
Holland, but worked mainly in France, where 
she was a pupil and close follower of Degas. 
Her Woman and Child Driving in the Phila- 
delphia Museum is a typical work. 

CASSEL, Gustav (1866-1945), Swedish econ- 
omist, bora at Stockholm and professor 
there from 1904, became known as an 
authority on monetary problems. 

CASSELL. Jaim ( 1817 - 65 ). the son of a 
Manchester innkeeper, came to London in 
1836 as temperance advocate, in 1847 started 
as a tea and colTee merchant, and, turning 
author and publisher, in 1859 entered into 
partnership with Messrs Fetter & Calpin. 
Sec History by S. Nowell-Smith (1958). 
CASSIANUS, Joannes (360?-e. 430), monk, 
spent some years as an ascetic in the Egyptian 
deserts, was ordained by Chrysostom at 
Constantinople in 403, and afterwards 
instituted several monasteries m the south of 
France, including the Abbey of St Victor at 
Massiiia (Marseilles), which served as a 
model for many in Gaul and Spain. Cas- 
sianus was one of the lirst of the ‘ semi- 
Pelagians \ There is an edition of his works 
by Gazaeus ( 1 61 6). Sec Wiggcrs‘ /><• Johatme 
Cassiarto (1822), and Life by Principal 
Gibson in vol. xi of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers (1895). 

CASSINI, Italian-French family of scientists: 

(1) Akxnodre Henri Gabriel de, Vicooite 
(1784- 1832), son of (5), specialized in botany 
and wrote Opuscules ph\ tohgiques (1820), 

(2) Ctar Frangois (1714 84), son of (4), is 
noted for his topographical map of France, 
begun 1744. 

(3» Giovamii Domenico (Jean Dominique) 
(1625-1712), astronomer, father of (4), was 
horn near Nice, in 1650 became professor of 
Astronomy at Bologna, and in 1669 took 
charge of the observatory at Paris, where he 
died. He greatly extended our knowledge of 
the »un*$ parallax, the wric'ds of Jupiter, 
Mars, and Venus, the zodiacal light, Ac, 

(4) Jaennea (1677-1756). son and successor 
of (3), father of (2), wrote on astronomy and 
electricity. 

, (5) Jacqnca Duminhiiie de, Comte (1748- 
1845), son and successor of (2), complete 


the credit of Roman arms after the com- 
mander's disastrous defeat and death, and as 
tribune of the people (49) attached himself to 
Pompey. After Pharsalia he was taken 
prisoner and pardoned by Caesar. In 44 b.c. 
as praetor he allied himself with the aristo- 
crats who resented Caesar's supremacy, and 
won over M. Brutus; and the same year 
Caesar was murdered. But popular feeling 
blazed out, and Mark Antony seized his 
opportunity. Cassius fled to the east, united 
his forces with those of Brutus, and at 
Philippi being routed, compelled his freedman 
to kill him. 

CASSIUS. See Dion Cassius. 
CASSIVELLAUNUS, a British chief who 
fought against Caesar on his second invasion, 
54 B.c. 

CASSON, (I) Sir Hugh (1910- ), British 
architect, educated at Cambridge, professor 
of Interior Design, Royal College of Art, 
from 1953, wrote Homes by the Million 
(1947), Permanent e and Prefabrication (1947), 
Victorian Architecture (1948), Ac., and was 
knighted in 1952. 

(2) Sir Lewis (1875- ), British actor- 

manager and producer, born in Birkenhead, 
known especially for his productions of 
Shakespeare and Shaw, married • Sybil 
Thorndike (q.v.) in 1908, was director of 
drama to CJE.M.A. (1942-45), and was 
knighted tn 1945. 

CASTAGNO, Andrea del, kas-ta'nyd (1409- 
1480), Italian painter, born at Casugno, in 
Tuscany. After early privations, he attracted 
the attention of Bernardetto de Medici, who 
sent him to the masters in Florence. Of his 
work, which is similar to Uccello’s in style, 
the most noted example remaining is in the 
Hall of Justice at Florence, representing 
the execution of the conspirators against the 
house of Medici. 

CASTaNOS, Francisco Xaver de, Duke of 
Bailen, kas-tan‘yos (1756-1852). a Spanish 
general, who in July 1808 compelled 18,000 
French to surrender at Bail6n, but was 
defeated by Lannes at 1'udcla. Under 
Wellington he took part in the battles of 
Albucra. Salamanca, and Vitoria. 
CASTELAR, Eoiiiio (1832-99), Spanish 
orator, statesman, and wTiter, was born at 
Cadiz, studied at Madrid, and in 1856 became 
professor there of History and Philosophy. 
A leader of the republicans, he fled to Paris 
in 1866 but returned at the 1868 revolution, 
and in 1873 helped to bring about the down- 


was imprison^ for a lime during the Revolu- 
tion. 

CASSIODORUS^ MngniMi Aun^ (r. 490- 
5; 583), born at Scylaceum (SquiUacc) m 
Calabria, was aecivtary to the great Ostro- 
80thtc king, Theodoric, quaeator and praeto- 
nan prefect, sole consu! in 514, and aOcr 
Thoodoriie*! death <526) chief minister to 
Qoeen Asnalaaotuha, Hb history of the 


dictatorial power, but w’as forced to resign 
in 1874, and Bed on Alfonso XIl’s accea^on. 
He feturned to Spain m ***'J“^ 

withdrawal from public life in 1893, he often 
spoke in the Cories with all his old fire pd 
eloquence. His writings include ta dvitis^ 
zidn en las dnea primeros sighs (2nd ed. 
1865), Vida de (1873). and p^ucal 

works. See Lives by Sknebex de Real 
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(Madrid 1874), Araco (1900), and Varagnac 
(1920). 

CASTELLl, Ignaz Fnia (1781-1862), an 
Austrian poet, was bom and died in Vienna. 
He wrote Kriegesiiedes fur die osterreich- 
ische Armee (1809), which was banned by 
Napoleon. 

CASTELLIO, Sebastianos (1515-63), a theo- 
logian, born in Savoy, studied at Lyons, and 
about 1540, on Calvin’s recommendation, 
was appointed rector of a school at Geneva. 
His humanistic views embroiled him with the 
reformer; and in 1544 he was forced to 
migrate to Basel, where in 1553 he became 
Greek professor. He translated the Bible 
into Latin and French. 

CASTELLO BRANCO, Camillo, Viscondc de 
Correia Botelho (1825-90), Portuguese novel- 
ist. An illegitimate child whose love of 
literature and longing for adventure grew 
from his reading. Castello Branco became 
one of the most important of modern 
Portuguese novelists, with a deep under- 
standing of the life of his people. His work 
ranges from romances in the style of Victor 
Hugo, like 7he Mysteries of Lisbon, to 
closely observed, imaginative interpretations 
of the everyday Portuguese scene, like The 
Crime of Father Amara. He was created 
Viscount for his services to literature in 1885, 
and died by his own hand. 

CASTELNAU, -no, (1) Michel de (152(^92). 
French soldier and diplomat in the service of 
Henry II, ambassador in England (1575-85). 
See his Memoirs. 

(2) Noel Marie Joseph Edouard, Vicomte de 
Clares de (1851-1944), born at Aveyron of a 
military, royalist. Catholic family, served in 
1870-71, was a member of the Conseil de 
Guerre in 1913, took command of the Army 
of Lorraine in 1914, directed the Champagne 
offensive Sept. 1915, and (Dec.) became 
Joffre’s chief of staff. 

CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Mario (1895 


Letttrs (1769-71) illustrate political and 
liieraiy history. 

(2) Carlo Ottavio, Count (1784-1849), 


at Milan and died at Genoa, 

CASTILLEJO, Crtetdval de, kas-teeFyay hd 
(c. 1490-1556), last of the Spanish court 
poets, was born at Oudad Rodrigo, and died 
in Vienna. ^ ^ 

CASTLE, WOllam Enieat (1867- ). Amen- 

can biologist, educated at Harvard, profes^r 
of Geology there (1897) and later of Genetics 
(1908-36), carried out important rcsea^h m 
the field of natural selection. 
CASTLEREAGH, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
kasl-ray (1769-1822). was the son of an 
Ulster proprietor, who in 1789 was created 
Baron Londonderry, in 1795 Viscount 
Castlercagh, in 1796 Bari, and in )8I6 
Marquis, of Londonderry. Robert was 
educated at Armagh, and, after a twelve- 
month at St John’s College, Cambridge, was 
making the grand lour of Europe when in 
1790 he wa.s returned to the Irish parliament 
as Whig member for County Down— the 
election cost his father £60,000. He turned 
Tory in 1795, and next year became keeper 
of the Privy Seal; but he continued a stead- 
fast supporter of Catholic emancipation. As 
Irish chief-secretary from 1797, be bent his 
whole energies to forwarding Pitt’s measure of 
Union— -a measure carried in 1800. largely 
through Castlereagh’s skill in buying up the 
borough-mongers; but Pitt’s pledges to the 
Catholics were defeated by George Ill’s 
bigotry^ and Castiereagb with Pitt retired 
from office, in the weak Addington mmislry 
(1802) he was president of the Board of 
Control; but the second era in bis career was 


as war minister from July 3805 to January 
1806, and again from April 1807 to September 
1809. The bombardment of Copenhagen 
and seizure of the Danish fleet, the extension 


of the war to the Peninsula, ami selection of 


), Italian composer, born at Florence, 
studied under Pizzelti, began composing as a 
boy, and in 1926 brought out his opera La 
Mandragola, based on Machiavelli’s book. 
In addition to two other operas be produced 
orchestral and instrumental works, but is 
probably best known for his songs, especially 
his complete series of the lyrics from Shake- 
speare^s plays. See Von Weber, The Book oj 
Modern Composers (1942). 

CASH, Giambattista {c, 1721-1803), Italian 
oet, bom at Prato, Tuscany, look orders, 
ut in 1764 went to Vienna, where he became 
poet-iaureatc. On Joseph ll’s death he 
returned to Florence, and in 1798 removed 
to I^ris. He wrote the 48 Novelie galanti 
(Paris 1793), and GH animali parlanti (1802), 
a political satire, freely rendered by W. S, 
Rose in 1819. 

CASHGLIONE, kas-teel-yd'nay, (1) Baldaa- 
we, Cmmt (1478-1529), Italian author, was 
bom near Mantua, and in 1505 was sent by 
the Duke of Urbtno as envoy to Henry VIl of 
England, who made him a kni^t. He lived 
Bmch in Rome, and died at Toledb on an 
embassy for Cement VU. HU chief work, 
// CorUfgkm <£ng. tnms. 1561), a manual 
for eourtiers, and bis Italian and Latin 
Poems are models of eleganoe; and his 


Wellesley for general, may be set off against 
the Walchcren expedition, whose failure was 
due to the mistaken policy of giving Lord 
Chatham the command. Castieteagh was 
made the scapegoat, and the shilly-shally 
behaviour of his colleagues caused him to 
challenge his great rival. Canning. On 
September 21, 1809. they met upon Putney 
Heath, and, at the second fire. Canning 
received a slight wound in the thigh. Castle- 
reagh’s real greatness begins with March 
1812, when, as foreign sccretaiy under Lord 
Liverpool, he became the soul cu the coalition 
against Napoleon in 1813-14. He represen- 
ted England at the congresses of CMtUlon 
and Vienna in 1814-15, at the treaty Of Paris 
m 1815, at the congress of Aix*la*Cbape^ in 
1818; and he was preparing to start for a 
congress at Verona, when be committed 
suicide with a p^knife at Foots Cray* his 
Kentish seat, England and Europe owe 
much to Castlercagh for the forty years’ 
peace that succeeded Nimleoii's 
Yet no statesman, save Strafford, was ever 
pursued with more rancorowi hattad^a 
hatred that raised a shout of exultation as he 
was borne to hts grave in Westmtnster 
He bad tocceedeo his fatberas tMtoond mamuis 
in mi, and ^ bkoiOi 
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half-brother, Sir Charles Stewart (1778-1854), 
a gallant soldier, diplomatist, and statesman, 
who edited Castlereagh’s CorresMndence and 
Despatches (12 vols. r847-“53). Sec works by 
Alison (3 vols. 1861), Lady Londonderry 
(1904). A. Hassall fl^), Webster (2 vols. 
1925-31), H. M. Hyde (1933 and 1959), and 
Leigh (1951); and Lord Salisbury’s essay, 

CASTOER, Hamilton Young (1859-99), Amer- 
ican analytical chemist, educated at Columbia, 
came to Britain and invented a new process 
for the isolation of sodium from brine by 
electrolysis. 

CASTREN, Matthias Alexander (1813-52), 
Finnish philologist, bom at Tervola, a 
pioneer in the studv of Finno-Ugrian, and 
Ural-Altaic, earned out ethnographic re- 
searches in Lapland, Siberia, and China. 
See bis Life by SheUman (1870). A son, 
Robert (1851-83), wrote on Finnish history, 

CASIRIOT* George. See Skanderbeo. 

CASTRO, (1) Cipriano (c. 1858-1924). 

Vene/.ueian dictator, born near San Antonio, 
became supreme military leader (1899) and 
president (1902-08). His dictatorship in- 
volved Venezuela in hnancial troubles with 
European creditor nations, ending in a block- 
ade of Venezuelan ports (1902). Deposed 
by vice-president Gomez (1908), he died in 
compulsory exile. 

(2) Ei^ctiio de (1869-1944), Portuguese 
poet, bom in Coimbra. He became professor 
of Portugtttse Literature at his native town 
and travelled widely in Europe. In Farts, 
where he was acclaimed, he became induenced 
by symbolhun, which, through him, influenced 
Portuguese hteraturo—especially with bis 
Oaristas (1890). 

(3) Flitel (1927- ), Cuban revolutionary, 
son of a successful sugar planter, studied law 
and practised in Havana, fighuiig cases on 
behalf of the poor and against the olhcia] 
corruption and oppression which were rife 
under President Batista. In 1953, with his 
brother Raul, also an ardent revolutionary, 
he participau^ in an unsuccessful rising and 
was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment, 
but released under an amnesty within a year, 
he fled to the U.S.A. and thence to Mexico, 
all the time organizing anii-Bausia activities. 
In 1956 he planned a secret landing in Cuba 
with a small band of insurgents, but was 
betrayed and ambushed by government 
♦roops> barely escaping into the Sierra 
Macstra mountains, whence he began to 
wage a relentless guerrilla campaign. The 
ciegeneratioii of Cuba into a police state 
brought mai^ recruits to his cause, and in 
December 1958 he was strong enough to 
stage a full-scab attack. Batista was forced 
to flee; Castro was enthusiastically acclaimed, 
and in February 1959 became prime minister. 
One of tib Bmt acts was the introduction of 
drastic agxmrian reforms, involving limitation 
of holdmgk and expropriation of foreiim- 
owned laad, a ineasure which led to friction 
with the U.S,A» holders of mom than U 
miHton acres of Cuban sugar-plantations. 

^ (4) CnAcn 4e (I569-I63!i dramatist, was 
bom b Valeoda, comm^ed a Neapolitan 
fortress, but later lived in Madrid, and died 
b poyertjr* To bts Las Macedades del Cid 
ComdOe was dewHy indebted. See Lord 


Holland's Xive^' of Lope de Vega and Castro 
(1817). 

(5) Inez de (d. 1355), the daughter of a 
Spanish nobleman, in 1340 came to Portugal 
in the train of her cousin Costanca, the bride 
of the Infante, Dom Pedro. Her beauty 
captivated him, and, after Costanga's death 
in 1345, he made her his mistress, in 1354 his 
wife. But by authority of his father, Alfonso 
IV, she was stabbed to death. 

(6) Jofio de (1500-48), Portuguese soldier, 
born at Lisbon, volunteered against the Moors 
at Tangiers, accompanied Charles V to 
Tunis, and had already fought and travelled 
in the East, when in 1545 he sailed to India 
at the head of a small expedition. Here, 
after his heroic relief and defence of Diu, 
he was appointed Portuguese viceroy, but 
died in the arms of Francis Xavier. 

CATALAN!, Angelica, ka-ta-lah'nee (1779- 
1849), Italian singer, born at Sinigaglia, was 
educated in a convent near Rome, where at 
six she displayed wonderful vocal powers. 
She made her debut at Venice in 1797, and 
had a succession of triumphs in every country 
in Europe for over thirty years. 

CATALDI, Pierre Antoine, ka-tardee (1548- 
1626), Italian mathematician, professor of the 
University of Bologna, founded there one of 
the first mathematical academies. 

CATESBY, kayts\ U) Mark (r. 1679 1749), 
naturalist, was probably bom and died in 
London, and travelled in North America in 
1710- 19 and 1722*26. 

(2) Robert (1573-1605), was a Northamp- 
tonshire Catholic of good fortune and 
lineage, being sixth in descent from Richard 
Ill's Catesby, hanged three days after 
Bosworth. Robert had suffered much as a 
recusant both by fines and imprisonment, 
when in 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder 
Plot. He was shot dead in the defence of 
Holbeacb House. 

CATHARINE, St, (1) a virgin of royal descent 
in Alexandria, who publicly confessed the 
gospel at a sacrificial feast appointed by the 
Emperor Maximinus, and was beheaded, 
after they had vainly attempted to torture 
her on a toothed (later known as a 
‘ Catherine ') wheel, a.d. 307. 

(2) St Catharine of Siena (1347-80), was 
the daughter of a dyer in Siena. She became 
a Dominican, and so is a patron saint of 
the Dominicans. Her enthusiasm converted 
hardened .sinners, and she prevailed on Pope 
Gregory XI to return from Avignon to Rome. 
Chnst's stigmata were said to be imprinted on 
her body. She was canonized in 1461. She 
wrote devotional pieces, tetters, and poems 
(cd. by Tomasseo, 1860); her ecstatic 
Dialogue was translated in 1896. See books 
by E, G. Gardner (1907), C, M. Antony 
(1916) and Undset (trans. 1954). Other saints 
are Catharine of Boloena ( 141 3-6.3), Catharine 
of Sweden (see St Bridget), and Catfaariiie 
Ricci (1522-89), a Tuscan prioress. 
CATHARINE, name of two empresses of 
Russia! 

Catharine l(c. 1684-17 17), was the daughter 
of a Lithuaniast peasant, her original name 
being Martha Skavronska. Left an orphan, 
she was brought up by a Lutheran pastor at 
Maricnbiurg in Livonia, In 1702 she married 
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a Swedish dragoon, but Manenburg being 
taken by the Russians, she became the mist- 
ress of Prince Menshikov, and then of Peter 
the Great, being in 1703 baptized into the 
Greek Church as Catharine Alexievna. She 
was married to the emperor in 1712, and on 
Peter's death in 1725 was acknowledged 
Empress of Russia, when she surrendered 
herself to Menshikov's direction. 

Catharine II (1729-96), 'the great*, was 
born at Stettin, daughter of the Prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, and was married to Peter, 
heir to the Russian throne, in 1745. She 
soon quarrelled with her husband, and 
became notorious for her intimacy first 
with Saltykov and then with Poniatowski. 
After Peter Ill's accession in 1762, the con- 
jugal differences became continually wider. 
Catharine was banished to a separate abode, 
till Peter was dethroned by a conspiracy, and 
Catharine made empress. A few days after- 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). 
Catharine now made a show of regard for 
the Greek Church, although her principles 
were those of the French philosophers. The 
government was carried on with great 
energy; and the dominions and power of 
Russia rapidly increased. When aiscontent 
was manifested, the young prince Ivan, the 
hope of the disaffected, was murdered in the 
castle of Schlusselburg. From that time 
internal politics consisted of court intrigues 
for and against one favourite or another, 
Potemkin (q.v.) being the best known. The 
first partition of Poland in 1772 and the 
Turkish war (1774) vastly increased the 
empire; so did a war with Sweden (1790) and 
another Turkish war ( 1 792). The second and 
third partitions of Poland, and the incorpora- 
tion of Courland with Russia, completed the 
triumphs of Catharine's reign. She was a 
woman of great ability, though she had in 
full the vices of her time and station. See 
her Memoirs (trans. 1927); also works by 
Waliszewski (trans. 1894), Princess Lucien 
Murat (trans. 1929), and G. Scott-Thomson 
(1947). 

CATHARINE D£* MEDICI (French Medicis) 
(1519-89), wife of one king of France, and 
mother of three, was the daughter of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, and was born at 
Florence. In her fourteenth year she was 
married to Henry, second son of Francis 1, 
but was slighted at the French court, even 
after the accession of her husband. On the 
accession of her eldest son, Francis 11, in 
1559, she found some scope for her ambition; 
and on the accession of her second son, 
Charles IX, in 1560, the government fell 
entirely into her hands. She sought to rally 
the Huguenot leaders around the throne to 
serve as a counterpoise to the Guises. But 
after the peace of Amboise, she became 
alarmed at the increase of the Protestant 

S ower, and entered into a secret treaty with 
pain, and into a plot with the Guises, which 
resulted in the fearful massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew's Day. She got her third son elected to 
the Polish throne. But her tyrannical 
administration at home roused a Catholic 
pariv, headed by her fourth son, the Duke 
of A|en(;on; and it was believed that she 
was privy to the madtinations that led to hii 
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death. When, after Charles IX’s deaths 
Henry III returned from Poland to be king 
of France, his mother still ruled the court; 
but having betrayed all who trusted them, she 
and her son were abhorred by Catholic and 
Protestant alike. She died at Blois. See 
works by E. Sichel (1905 and 1908), L. 
Romter (1925), J. £. Neale (1943), and her 
letters (1880-99). 

CATHARINE HOWARD. See Howard 
Family (5). 

CATHARINE OF ARAGON (1485-1536), 
queen of England, was the first wife of Henry 
Vlll, and fourth daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Married on November 14, 1501, 
when scarcely sixteen, to Arthur (148(>-1502), 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII, i^he was 
left a widow on April 2, and on June ^5, was 
betrothed to her brother-in-law Henry, as 
yet a boy only eleven years old. The pope's 
dispensation enabling such near relatives to 
marry was obtained in 1504, and the marriage 
took place in June 1509, seven weeks after 
Henry's accession to the crown. Between 
1510 and 1518 she bore him five children, one 
only of whom, the Princess Mary, survived; 
but, though Henry was very far from being a 
model husband, and though he had conceived 
a passion for Anne Bolcyn (q.v.) as early as 
1522, he appears to have treated Queen 
Catharine with all due respect until 1527. 
He now expressed doubts as to the legality of 
his marriage, and set about obtaining nulli- 
fication. which, all other means failing, was 
at length pronounced by Cranmer in May 
1533. Queen Catharine, who had offered a 
dignified passive resistance, lived at Ampthill, 
in Bedfordshire, and afterwards at KtmboUon 
Castle, Hunts, where she led an austere 
religious life until she died — apparently of 
ciincer of the heart. See Froude's Divorce of 
Catharine of Aragon {\%^\) and G. Mattingly, 
Catharine of Aragon (195()). 

CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA (1638-1705), 
was the daughter of the Duke of Braganza, 
who in 1640 became John IV of Portugal. 
In May 1662 she was married at Portsmouth 
to Charles 11 (q.v.), seven years after whose 
death— she mourned it deeply— she returned 
to Portugal. See Life by L. L. Davidson 
(1908). 

CATHARINE OF VALOIS (1401-37), the 
youngest daughter of Charles Vt of France, 
in 1420 was married at Troyes to Henry V 
(q.v.) of England; in 1421 gave birth to 
Henry VI ; and, after Henry V's death (1422), 
married Owen Tudor, a poor Welsh sauire, 
her son by whom, Edmund, was Henry Vll's 
father. Catharine died at Bermondsey 
Abbey. Sec vol. iii. of Miss Strickland's 
Queens of England, 

CATHARINE PARR. See Parr (1). 
CATHCART, (I) Charles Mimniy, 2iid Earl 
(1783-1859). eldest son of (3), long known as 
Lord Greenock, served with high distinction 
in Spain and at Waterloo, and in 1846»49 
was ^mmander-in-chief in British North 
America. 

(2) Sir GecMrge (1 794-1854)^ a yottngerfoo of 
(3), served with the Rtisstans in the campaigns 
of 1812 and 1813, and as aide-de-camp to 
Wellington was piwiftt at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, After helping to stippmt the 
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Canadianrebellionof 1835, and being deputy- CATLIN, George (179^1872), American 
lieutenant of the Tower, in 1852 as governor ethnologist, was born at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


at the Cape he brought to a successful end the 
Kaffir war. He fell as a general of division at 
Inkermann (November 5). He wrote valuable 
Commentaries on the War in Russia and 
Germany in 1812-13 (London 1850). 

(3) William Schaw, 1st Earl Cathcart (1755- 
1843), son of the ninth Baron Cathcart, was 
educated for the bar at Eton and Glasgow, 
but entering the army, served in the wars in 
America, Flanders, and Germany. In 1803- 
1805 he was commander-in-chief in Ireland; 
in 1807 commanded the land-forces at 
Copenhagen, and was made Viscount Cath- 
cart. Sent in 1813 as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, he accompanied the Tsar 
Alexander in his campaigns; in 1814 he was 
made an earl. 

CATHELINEAU, Jacques, ka-t^lee-nd 
(1759-93), Vendean leader, was born at 
Pin-en-Mau«. Lower Anjou. In 1793, at the 
head of a handful of recruits, he became 
famous for his exploits, the greatest of them 
the storming of Cholet. and supreme com- 
mand was forced upon him after the victory 
of Saumur. He was mortally wounded while 
attacking Nantes. 

GATHER, Willa Sibert, ka'TMir (1876-1947), 
American authoress, bom at Winchester, Va., 
brought up on a Nebraska ranch, excelled in 
descriptions of the Middle West. Her first 
great success was O Pioneers (1913), other 
novels include the Pulitzer prizewinner 
One of Ours ( 1 922), A Lost Lady (1923), Death 
Comes for the Archbishop (1927), and 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl (1940). Sec study 
by Daiches (1951). 

CATHERINE. Sec Catharine. 

CAIILfNA, Ivudus Sergius, angl. Catiline, 
kahhWna (c, 108-62 a.c.), Roman conspira- 
tor, born of an impoverished family, fell into 
profligacy and crime. An adherent of Sulla, 
he was elected praetor in 68, and next year 
governor of Africa, but was disqualified for 
the consulship in 66 by charges of maladmini- 
stration. Disappointed and burdened with 
debts, he entered into a conspiracy with other 
Roman nobles like himself: but the plot was 
revealed to Cicero by Fulvia, mistress of one 
of them. In November 63 Catiline explained 
to his confederates a plan for assassinating 
Cicero and the hostile senators, and other 
details of a complete revolution— details soon 
made known to Cicero. When the chosen 
assassins came to the house of the consul, they 
were repulsed; and when two days later 
Catiline appeared In the senate, Cicero jmad® 
his famous speech against him. Caiitines 
reply was drowned in cries of execration. He 
escaped from Rome, but Leniulus, Ceihegus, 
and others of the conspirators were arrested 
and executed, insurrections in several parts 
oj* Italy were suppressed; and in January 62 
Catiline encountered the forces of the 
republic at Pistoria (now Pisioia), and after 
a desperate battle was defeated and slmn, 
SaUusTs Beftum Cmilinartum is a historical 

CATINXrT’NWwIili. ka-ter-iui (I6J7'17»2). 
marshal of France, bom in Paris, di^ near 
St Denii. He defeated Amadeus 11 of ^voy 
Staffarda (1690) and MamgUa (1693). 


and bred to the law, but soon turned to 
drawing and painting. During 1832-40 he 
was studying the Indians of the Far West, 
everywhere painting portraits (470 full 
length) and pictures illustrative of life and 
manners, now in the National Museum at 
Washington. Callin spent eight years in 
Europe with a Far West show; travelled 
(1852-57) in South and Central America; 
and again lived in Europe until 1871. He 
died at Jersey City. His works include 
Manners of the North American Indians (2 
vols. 1841), The North American Portfolio 
(1844), and Last Rambles in the Rocky 
Mountains (1868). 

CATO, (1) Dionysius, the name prefixed to a 
4th-ccnturj‘ volume of 164 moral precepts in 
Latin dactylic hexameters, which was a great 
favourite during the Middle Ages. The 
author is unknown. An English version by 
Benedict Burgh was printed by Caxton before^ 
1479; see text and translation in Minor 
Classical Poets (Loeb 1934). 

(2) Marcus Porcius (234-149 b.c.), * the 
Elder *, was born at Tusculum. He distin- 
guished himself at the capture of Tarentum 
(209), and in the second Punic war; and 
became successively quaestor, aedile, praetor, 
and consul (195). In Spain he crushed a 
formidable insurrection; and in 191 he 
gained glory in the campaign against Anii- 
ochus. Meanwhile, he strove to stem the 
tide of Greek refinement and luxury, and 
advocated a return to a simpler and stricter 
social life after the ancient Roman pattern. 

In 184 elected censor, he discharged so 
rigorously the duties of his office that 
‘ Censor ’ became his permanent surname. 

He repaired watercourses, paved reservoirs, 
cleansed drains, raised the rents paid by the 
tax-farmers and reduced the contract prices 
paid by the state. More questionable reforms 
were those in regard to the price of slaves, 
dress, furniture, equipages, and the like. 
Good and bad innovations he opposed with 
equal intolerance. Sent on a mission to 
Carthage in 175, he was so impress^ by the 
dangerous po>^'er of the Carthaginians that 
afterwards he ended every speech in the senate 
with the words: ‘ Moreover, I vote that 
Carthage must be destroyed’. He wrote 
several works, of which only the De Re Rusiica 
(cd. by Keil. Leipzig 1884 1902), and a few 
fragments of his Origines, a summary of the 
Roman annals, have been preserved. We 
possess his life by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, 
and Aurelius Victor. . , 

(3) Marcus Porcius (95-46 B.C.), the 
Younger', great-grandson of (2), called 
LUceosis from the place of his death, was 
born 95 B.C., and served in the campaiigi 
against Spartacus. Military tribune m 67, 
be brought back with him from Greece the 
Stoic philosopher Athenodorus. As quaestor 
he carried through a rigorous reform mio 
the litsasury offices. As tribuhe W) be 
delivered a famous .speech denouncing Caesar 
as an accomplice of Catiline, and began a 
course of strenuous opposition to Cr^sv», 
Pompey, and Caesar, which hastens the 
formation of the first triumvirate. He was 


m 
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afterwards forced to side with Pompey, and 
after the battle of Pharsalia (48) escaped into 
Africa, and undertook the defence of Utica. 
When he had tidings of Caesar’s decisive 
victory at Thapsus (46), he resolved to die 
rather than surrender; and, after spending 
the night reading Plato’s Phaedo, committed 
suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 

CATROUX, Georges, kut-roo (1879- ), 

French general, born in Algiers, served in 
World war 1, was governor-general of 
Indo-China (1939-40), commanded the Free 
French forces in Syria and the Near East in 
1940-41, and became governor-general of 
Algeria in 1943. In 1945-46 he was ambas- 
sador in Russia. 

CATS, Jacob (1577-1660), Dutch statesman 
and poet, was born at firouwershaven in 
Zeeland, and after studying law at Leyden 
and Orleans, settled at Middelburg. He rose 
to high office in the state, and was twice 
ambassador in England (1627 and 1652). 
From this time till his death, ’ Father Cats ’ 
lived at his villa near the Hague, writing the 
autobiography printed in the 17(30 edition of 
his Poems. 

CATIERMOLE, George (1800-68), English 
water-colour painter and book illustrator, 
bom at Dickleborough, Norfolk, known for 
his antiquarian and architectural paintings, 
and for his illustrations o the Waverley 
Novels. 

CATULLUS, Caius Valerius, -m/'- (c. 84- 
c. 54 B.C.), greatest lyric poet of ancient Italy, 
born at Verona. He lived mainly at Rome, 
where he settled about 62 a.c., and at his 
villas at Tibur and Sirmio. He began to 
write verses when a boy of sixteen. In Rome 
he became intimate with Cicero, the Meteili, 
Hortensius, and probably Lucretius; and m 
Rome he met the ’ Lcsbia ’ to whom he sang 
in verses unequalled in the lyric poetry of 
assion. A hnal rupture seems to have 
appened in 57 a.c., and in that year Catullus 
accompanied Memmius to his province of 
Bithynia. He returned to Rome disappointed 
in bis hopes of enriching himself, and entered 
impetuously as an aristocrat into the contest 
of parties. A fiery, unscrupulous partisan, 
he assailed bis enemies, including Julius 
Caesar, with eoual scnirrility and wit. In all 
probability he aid not survive the year 54 u.c. 
His extant works comprise 116 pieces, many 
of them extremely brief, while the longest 
contains only some 400 lines. But in this 
slender body of poetry, there are besides the 
magnificent love-poems, graceful, playful 
verses of society, fierce, satiric poems, 
elaborate descriptive and mythological pieces 
(some of them adapted from the Greek), and 
the strange, wild, imaginative AtHs, The text 
of the works, lost for more than three hundred 
years, was discovered in the 14th century at 
Verona: three imporunt MSS. survive. See 
studies by Munro (1905), and Quinn {I960). 

CAUCHV, AugwUn Louis, Baron, kd-shee 
(1789-1857), French mathematician, the 
founder with Bolzano of the theory of 
functions, was born in Paris. His Mdtmiff 
sur la MoHe dfs ondes (1815) belj^ to 
^abUsh the undulaiory themy of Ujpi; at 
rmiue, where he resided as tutor to the 
Comte de Qiambord, he publish^ his 
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Mimoire sur la dispersion de la lumiire 
(1837). He was professor of Astronomy at 
Paris (1848-52), but refused the oath of 
allegiance to Napoleon 111. See his Life by 
Valson (1868). 

CAULAINCOURT, Armand de, kd-lhkoor 
(1772-1827), was made a general of division 
in 1805, and shortly after created Duke of 
Vicenza. Faithful to the last to Napoleon, 
he was minister for foreign affairs in 1813, 
and during the Hundred Days resumed the 
office, receiving a peerage of France, of 
which he was deprived after the restorauon. 
See his Souvenirs (1837-40). I 

CAUS, or Caulx, Salomon de, kd (1574-1626). 
a Huguenot engineer, who was tipm at 
Dieppe, and died in Paris, but spent much 
of his time in England and Germany, His 
Les Raisons des forces mouvantes avec 
diverses machines (1615) has led some to 
claim for him the invention of the steam 
engine. 

CAVAIGNAC, Louis Eugtne, ka-vay-nyak 
(1802- 57), French general, born in Paris, was 
a son of General Jean Baptiste Cavaignac 
(1762-1829), a member of the National 
Convention. Exiled to Algeria as a repub- 
lican (1832), he became governor-general 
there in 1848, but was soon called to Paris 
and became minister of war. As military 
dictator he quelled the formidable insurrec- 
tion of June. On the coup d*Hat of December 
1851 he was arrested but soon released; and 
though he refused to adhere to the Etnpire, he 
was pcrmitied to reside in France. Sec Life 
by Deschamps (2 vols. 1870). 

CAVALCANTI, -kan'tee^ (1) Bartokmtnieo 
(1503-62), a noble Florentine, led a revolt 
against the Medici, and was afterwards 
employed by Pope Paul HI. 

(2) Guido {c, 1230-1300), Italian poet and 
friend of Dante, married a Ghibellinc, so was 
banished by Che Guelphs, and returned to 
Florence only to die there. See works by 
Capasso (Pisa 1879) and Ercolc (Milan 1885). 

CAVALCASEI.LE, Giovanni Battista, •sel'iay 
(1820- 97), Italian art writer, bom at Legnano, 
known for his joint authorship, with Sir 
J. A. Crowe, of Early Flemish Painters (1856), 
history of Painting in Italy (1864-71), and 
other authoritative works. 

CAVALIER, Jean, ka-xal-yay (1681-1740), 
a baker of Anduze, who in 1702 became a 
famous leader of the Huguenot Camisards, 
withal a prophet and preacher. He sur- 
rendered to ViUars in 1704, and entered the 
service of Savoy. He settled with a British 
pension in England, and died at Chelsea, 
governor of Jersey. 

CAVAUERi, (1) Emliio de^ {c. 1550-99), 
luUan composer, born in Rome, lived 
mainly at the Florentine court of the Medici. 

(2) Francesco Boaaventitfa (1598-1647), 
Italian mathematician, bom at Milan, whose 
* method of tndivmbtes ^ began a new era in 
geometry and paved the way for the tnlio* 
duction of integral calculus, 

CAVALU, Francesco^ n/e OdettFBrani <c. 
1600-76), Italian coneiMser, bom at Crema, 
assumed the name of his patron* A pupil of 
Monteverdi, he was organist and mmsm di 
tapePp of St Mark'S ^ Venice, where he died. 
As a dnunatic cmaposer he prepared the way 
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for Scarlatti. See studies by T. Wiel (Venice 
1914) and H. Pruni^res (Paris 1931). 

CAVALLINI, Pietro, ka-va-lee'/tee (1259- 
1344), Roman painter and artist in mosaic, a 
contempora^ of Giotto. His mosaics in 
S. Maria in Trastevere are notable. 

CAVAZZOLA, Paolo (1486-1522), painter, 
was born and died at Verona. 

CAVE, (1) Edward (1691-1754), ‘Sylvanus 
Urban \ born at Newton near Rugby, set up 
a small printing office in London, and in 1731 
started the Gentleman*s Magazine. Samuel 
Johnson became its parliamentary reporter 
in 1740. When Cave died, it was with his 
hand in Johnson's. 

(2) William (1637-1713), English church 
historian, bom at Pickwell, died a canon of 
Windsor. 

CAVEDONE, Giacomo, ka-ve-dd*nay (1577- 
1660), painter, was bom at Sassuolo, assisted 
Guido Reni at Rome, and settled in Bologna. 

CAVELL, Edith, kav'ii (1866-1915), English 
nurse, a vicar’s daughter, tended friend and 
foe alike in Brussels in 1914-15, yet was 
ruthlessly executed (October 12) by the 
Germans for helping Belgian and Allied 
fugitives. Sec Life by A. A. Hoehling (1958). 

CAVENDISH, the surname of the ducal 
house of Devonshire, a family directly 
descended from the chief-justice Sir John 
Cavendish, who in U8] was beheaded at 
Bury St Edmunds by Jack Straw’s followers; 
and from Sir William Cavendish of Cavendish, 
Suffolk ic. 1505-57), a brother of Wolsey's 
biographer. Hts third wife, the celebrated 
’ Bess of Hardwick afterwards Countess of 
Shrewsbury, brought Chatsworth into the 
family; and William, their second son, was 
in 1618 made Earl of Devonshire. See E. C. 
Williams, Bess af Hardwick (1959). 

(!) WlUlam, 1st Duke (1640>1707), 
succeeded as 4th earl in 1684. A steadfast 
Whig under the last two Stuarts, he was made 
Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of Karting- 
ton (1694) in recognition of his services to 
the Revolution. 

(2) Wimam, 4di Duke (1720-64), great- 
grandson of (1), succeeded in 1755, and was 
prime minister 1750-57, 

(3) WIBtem, Sth Duke (1748-1811), wrote 
poetry. His beautiful duchess. Lady 
Gcormana Spencer, is immortalized in the 
paintings of Gainsborough and Reynolds. 

(4) Wmiam, «tli Duke (1790-18581, was 
chiefly distin^ished by his sumptuous 
embam to St Petersburg (18261. 

(5) WltUam, 7l!i Duke (1808-91), had for 
twenty-four years been Earl Burlington when 
he sucoeedeef his cousin (4) as duke. 

(6) Speoeer Cm^oa, 8tb Duke (1833- 

1908), eldM son of (5), but for thirty-three 
years known tss Marquis of Hartinmon, was 
educated ai Tdnity College, Cambridge, and 
entered imrliaiiient in 1857, The represen- 
tative of a great Whig house, he was chosen 
as early as T$59 to move the vote of want of 
confidence that overthrew the Derby govern- 
ment and between 1863 and 1874 held 
office as a lord of the admiralty, under- 
secretary for war, war secretary, postmaster- 
Bcneral, ai& lh>m 1871, chief-secretary for 
Ireland. a bom statesman nor grmt 

orator, he had diown an * infinite capaaty 


for taking pains when, in February 1875, 
on Mr Gladstone’s temporary abdication, 
be was chosen leader of the Liberal opposi- 
tion. He led it admirably, and in the spring 
of 1880, on the downfall of the Beaconsfield 
administration, was invited by the Queen to 
form a ministry. He rejected the offer, and 
served under Mr Gladstone, first as secretary 
of state for India, and then as war secretary 
from 1883 to 1885. But disapproving Irish 
Home Rule, he became head of the Liberal 
Unionists from 1886, and served in tite 
Unionist government as lord president of 
the Council from 1895 till 1903, when as a 
free trader he withdrew. See Life by Holland 
(1911). His younger brother. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (1836-82), was Liberal M.P. for 
the northern division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire from 1865 till the spring of 1882, 
when he was appointed chief-secretary for 
Ireland, but immediately after arrival in 
Dublin was murdered by ’ Irish invincibles ’ ,, 
in Phoenix Park (see Carey (3)). 
‘CAVENDISH'. See Jones (7). 
CAVENDISH, (1) George (c. 1500-c. 1562). 
the biographer of Wolsey, became Wolscy’s 

f ;entleman>usher at least as early as 1527. 
n attendance upon his great master till the 
end (November 28, 1530), he afterwards 
retired to his house at Glcmsford, in Suffolk, 
where he lived quietly with his wife, a niece 
of Sir Thomas More, till the close of his own 
life. He wrote a Life of Cardinal Wolsey^ 
first published in 1641. 

(2) Henry (1731-1810), natural philosopher, 
eldest son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and a 
grandson of the second Duke of Devonshire, 
was bom at Nice. From a school at Hackney 
he passed in 1749 to Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
but quitted it three years later without a 
degree; thereafter he devoted the whole of 
his long life to scientific investigations, 
having had a large fortune bequeathed him 
by an uncle. A silent, solitary man, he had 
hts magnificent library in London, four miles 
from his residence on Clapham Common, 
so that he might not encounter persons 
coming to consult it. His female domestics 
had orders to keep out of his sight, on pain 
of dismissal. His dinner he ordered daily 
by a note placed on the hall table. He died, 
unmarried, leaving more than a million 
sterling to his relatives. Cavendish may 
almost be called the founder of poeumatiG 
chemistry. In 1760 he discovered the 
extreme levity of inflammable air, now known 
as hydrogen ^as — a discovery which led to 
balloon experiments; and later, he ascer- 
tained that water resulted from the union of 
two gases — a discovery which has erroneously 
been claimed for Watt The famous Caven- 
dish Experiment was an ingenious device for 
estimating the density of the earth. Caven- 
dish also wrote on astronomical instruments: 
his Scientific Papers were edited by Clerk 
Maxwell. Larmor, and Thorpe (1921). The 
Cavendish Physical Laboratory at Cambridge 
was named affer him and contains most of 
his apparatus. See Life by O. Wilson (1846), 
and A History of tke CavemBsh Laboratory 
(1910). i 

(3) Hmmims (c. 15S3-M). citciiiBiuvii^w. 
vm bm at Tttmiw St Mania, aeu 
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and, after squandering his patrimony at 
court, shared in Grenville's expedition to 
Virginia (1585). On July 21, 1586, he sailed 
from Plymouth with 123 men and three ships 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and, by Sierra Leone 
and Brazil, reached the Strait of Magellan. 
During the nine months on the Pacilic he 
burned three Spanish towns and thirteen 
ships; then, with a rich booty, but only his 
largest vessel, he returned by the Cape of 
Good Hope to England, September 10, 1588. 
Elizabeth knighted lum. A second expedition 
(1591) ended in utter disaster, and Cavendish 
died broken-hearted ofT Ascension. 

(4) William, Duke of Newcastle (1592- 
1676), son of Sir Charles Cavendish, and 
nephew of the first Earl of Devonshire, was 
educated at St John's College, Cambridge. 
James I in 1610 created him Knight of the 
Bath, and in 1620 Viscount Mansfield. 
Charles 1, who was splendidly entertained by 
him at Welbeck and Bolsovcr, in 1628 
created him Earl of Newcastle, and in 1638 
appointed him governor to his son, afterwards 
Charles 11. His support of the king in the 
Civil War was munificent. As general of 
all the forces north of the Trent, he had 
ower to issue declarations, confer knight- 
ood, coin money, and raise men; the last 
function he executed with great zeal. After 
Marston Moor (1644) he lived on the 
Continent, at times in great poverty, till the 
Restoration, in 1665 he was created Duke 
of Newcastle. He was author of two works 
on horsemanship, and of several poor plays. 
See his Life by his second wife <1667; new 
editions, 1886. 1915). She, Margaret Lucas 
(1624-74), the daughter of an Essex house, 
where ' all the brothers were valiant, and all 
the sisters virtuous had married him in 
1645, and herself wrote a dozen folio volumes 
of poems, plays, letters, Ac. Sec E. Jenkins, 
The Ca\alier and his Lady (new ed. 1893). 


condition, introduced free trade measure^ 
consolidated constitutionalism, weakened 
clerical influence, and made Sardinia a power 
in Europe. Through his advice Sardinia 
took pan in the Crimean war, and so he 
managed to bring the Italian question before 
the Congress of Paris in 1856. in 1858 he 
planned with Napoleon to drive Austria 
out of Italy, and in 1859 he conducted with 
masterly tact and astuteness a diplomatic 
contest with Austria. The peace of Villa- 
franca, leaving Venetia Austrian, was a bitter 
disappointment, and Cavour resigned; re- 
turning, however, to his great task id 18^. 
Popular feeling in central Italy declared lor 
union with the north, and thus ranna, 
Modena, and Tuscany came under Ih^ sway 
of Victor Emmanuel; but Cavour had to 
purchase the acquiescence of France by ibc 
surrender of Nice and Savoy. He secretly 
encouraged the expedition of Garibaldi, 
which in i860 achieved the deliverance of 
Sicily and southern Italy. In 1861 an Italian 
parliament was summoned, and Victor 
Emmanuel was declared king of Italy, 
though Rome and Venetia still were w'ancing. 
Thus had Cavour achieved his task, but 
without a fearful strain on his health, and 
he died June 6, 1861. See works by De la 
Rive (trails. 1863), Bianchi (1885), Whyte 
(1925, 1930), D. M. Smith (1954), his Lettere 
(1883-87). 

CAXTON, WUliam (c, 1422-c. 1491), the 
first EngJish printer, was born in the Weald 
of Kent, possibly at fenterden. In 1438 he 
was apprenticed to Robert Large, a London 
mercer who was Lord Mayor in 1439-40 and 
died in 1441. Oxton then went to Bruges, 
where be prospered and was in 1462-70 
acting * governor of the English nation \ i.e. 
of the Merchant Adventurers, He bad diplo- 
matic dealings with Burgundy and the Hansc. 
In 1471 he attached himself to the household 


CAVENTOU, Joseph Bienaune, ka-vd-tao 
(1795-1878), French chemist, professor at the 
Ecole de Pharmacie, Pans, in 1817 ui col- 
laboration with Pelletier introduced the term 
chtorophylL They also discovered quinine 
(1820), stry chnine, brucine, and cinchonine. 

CAVOUR, Count Camillo Benso di (1810-61), 
Italian statesman and restorer of Italian 
nationality, was bom at Turin, of an ancient 
Piedmontese house. His liberal opinions 
led him in 1831 to retire from the army; and 
devoting himself to agriculture, be vastly 
improved the family estates. He widened 
his economic and political knowledge by 
travel in France and England, in conjunction 
with Count Cesare Baibo, he in 1847 estab- 
lished a newspaper, li Ktsorgimento^ in which 
he advocated a representative system; and 
on his suggestion, the king was petitioned 
for a constitution, which was granted in 
February 1848, Cavour strenuously opposed 
the ultra-democrats, and counselled alliance 
with England. In D'AzegIto's ministry he 
had an important place; and from 1852, 
when he succeeded D'AzegUo as premier, 
till his resignation in I859, he was the 
originator and director of the Sardinian 
policy. Supcrimcndijig also finance, com- 
awiculiure, home office, and foreign 
affairs, he greatly improved the financial 


of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, Edward 
IV's sister. The art of printing be probably 
learned when he was in Cologne in 1471-72. 
In Bruges he joined with Cotard Mansion; 
and m 1474 and 1475 he put through the 
prc&.s there the first book printed in the 
English tongue, the Recuyeli oj the Hissoryes 
oj Troye, 7 he (Jame and Flaye of the Chesse 
was another of his earliest publications. 
Apparently about the end of 1476 he set up 
bis wooden press at Westminster, where 
Toihill Street now is. The Dictes or Sayengis 
of the Phihsophres (1477) is the first book 
proved to have been printed in England. 
Of about 100 books printed by him over a 
third survive in unique copies or fragments 
only. He was diligent in printing or in 
translation till within a few houm of his 
death. See works by C. Knight (1854), 
W. Blades (1861-82), Flomer (1925), Aumer 
(1926); Crotch's introduction to the Pro- 
logues and Epilogues (E.E.T.S. 1929); a 
paper by G. P. Wmshtp (1909); S. Ricci's 
Census of Caxtons (1909); and E. Gordon 
Duff’s English }sth Centwy Books (1918). 

CAYLEY, (1) Ante cf82f«95), English 
mathematician, bom at Richmond, Sumy* 
He was educated at King's College, London, 
and Trinity Colki^, Cambridge, and gradu- 
ated as senior wrangler and ffirst Smith s 
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prizeman in 1842. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, and established a 
practice as a conveyancer. In 1863 he was 
elected first Sadlerian professor of Pure 
Mathematics at Cambridge, and in 1875 a 
fellow of Trinity. He was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society (1872-73), and 
of the British Association at its Southport 
meeting in 1883, where his address on the 
ultimate possibilities of mathematics attracted 
much attention. Among his many contribu- 
tions to science are his origination of the 
theory of invariants and covariants, his work 
on the theories of matrices and analytical 
geometry, and in the field of theoretical 
astronomy. His chief book is an Elementary 
Treatise on Elliptic Functions ('1876); his 
Mathematical Papers were published (1889- 
1898) in 13 vols. with index vol. He died at 
Cambridge. 

(2) Sir George (1773-1857), English pioneer 
of aviation, born in Scarborough, constructed 
and flew in 1808 a glider with a wing-area of 
300 square feet, probably the first hcavier- 
than-air machine. In 1853 he constructed 
<h€ first successful man-carrying glider. He 
also interested himself m railway engineering, 
allotment agriculture, and land reclamation 
methods, invented a new type of telescope, 
artificial limbs, the caterpillar tractor, and 
the tension wheel. He helped to found the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, L-ondon. 

CAYLUS, Anne Qaude PWlippe dc Tubi^res, 
Cmmte dc, -lUs' ( 1692- 1765), an archaeologist, 
who was born and dted in Pans, and after 
serving in the Spanish War of Succession, 
travelled in Italy and the Levant, returning 
to Paris in 1717 to devote himself to the 
study of antiquities and the promotion of 
the fine art.s. 

CAZALES, Jacques Antoiiie Marie de (1752'- 
1805), a leader of the French monarchists in 
the early Revolution times, from 1791 to 1803 
an imigri in Coblenz and in England. 

( FADUA, SL Sec Chao. 

CECCHI, fAeJtVr, (1) Emilio (1884 ), 

Italian writer, born at Florence, known for 
essays and critical works in the sensitive and 
stylistic prosa d*arte manner. 

(2) GiammiiHm (151H-87). Italian dramatist, 
was born and died at Florence, and wrote 
plays modelled on ancient classical comedy. 
CECIL* name of an English family of states- 
men, descended from David Cecil!, a sheriff 
of Northamptonshire (1532-35) and M.P. 
The earldoms of Exeter and Salisbury 
characterize two branches of the family 
founded by two sons. (2) and (.5), of (1) 
respectively. They became marquisates in 
1789 (Salisbury) and 180! (Exeter). Sec 
Hist, MSS, Commission, Hatfieiti MSS. 
(1923); Dennis, The House of Cedi (1915). 
Its most distinguished members in chrono- 
logical order were: 

, (I) WOllm. lit Baron Buri^y or Burgh- 
Jifigh one of England’s «reatcst 

talesmen, father of (2) and (3), was born ai 
Bourn, Uncolnshire, ^piember 13, the son 
of Richard Cecil of Burghiey, Northampton- 
shirc, who rose In favour with Henry 
left large esutes at his death in 
1552, l^ttcated at Stamford and Oramham* 
young Cacd patted in 1535 to St John’s 


College, Cambridge, where he was remark- 
able for his diligence and aptitude, but where 
he formed an attachment for a wine-seller’s 
daughter, Mary, sister of Sir John Cheke 
(q.v.). They were married in 1541, a few 
months after his entering Gray’s Inn, but idle 
died not long afterwards, leaving him one 
son. At Gray’s Inn he studied not merely 
law, but history, genealogy, and theology. 
In 1547 Henry VIII appointed him custos 
brevium. His second marriage (1545), to 
the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, procured 
him the patronage of the Protector Somerset, 
who made him Master of Requests (1541^, 
and his secretary (1548). He shared in 
Somerset’s disgrace, even to two months’ 
imprisonment in the Tower; but in 1550 his 
pre-eminent abilities secured for him the 
post of secretary of state, and in 1551 the 
honour of knighthood. With a sagacity far 
beyond the spirit of his age, he endeavour^ 
to throw trade open, and did succeed in 
abolishing some monopolies. During Mary’s 
reign he conformed to Catholicism. Prior to 
Mary’s death, he had entered into correspon- 
dence with Elizabeth, who in 1558 appointed 


him chief .secretary of state. For the next 
40 years he was the chief architect of 
Elizabethan greatness. His policy at home 
and abroad w'as at once shrewd and cautious, 
liberal and comprehensive, while he displayed 
decision, ready and stern, when necessity 
demanded. He was above animosities and 
favouritism. His employment of an army of 
spies is perhaps excusable on the ground that 
he was matched by equally determined 
schemers, bent on restoring papal power in 
England. The queen created him Baron 
Burghlcy (1571), K.G. (1572), and lord high 
treasurer (1572) — an office he held till his 
death. His emoluments w'crc as nothing to 
his expenditure, which was lavish in the 
building and beautifying of his mansions — 
Bufghlev, Theobalds in Herts, and Cecil 
House in the Strand. He died August 4 and 
was buried in St Martin’s, Stamford. See 
Lives by E. Narcs (1828-31). M. A. S. 
Hume (1898), A. Jessopp C. 

Read, Mr Scar tar y Wahmgham (1925) and 
Lord BurghJev and Queen EUzabeth (1960). 

(2) Thomas, 1st Earl of Exeter, 2iid Bare® 
Burghley (1542-1623), English soldier, son 
of (I) bv his first wife, .served in the ^ttish 
war (15*73), against the Armada {1588). and 
crushed E.ssex^ s rebel 1 ion (160 1 ). 

(3) Robert* 1st Fair! of Salisbury (f- 1563- 

1612). English statesman, son of (1), was 
made 1st Viscount Cranbome by James I 
(1604) and carl (1605) in return for his 
services, as Elizabeth’s secretary of ‘J 

securing James’s succession to ine l^glish 
crown. Lord treasurer from he 

remained James’s chief minister till ««««• 

Sec Li\’cs by A. Cecil (1915) and P. M. 
Handover (1959). . . _ 

(4) Sir Edward, 1st Baron 3MinWed^ 
(1S72-V638), English couruer, son of 
commanded in the V®* 

1610) and the abortive Spanish 

1625), but was exonerated by Buckingham s 

fa^urnh^ Arthur Talbot Gaacoyne, 3rd 
Marqubt of Sattabory (1830-1903), EngBsH 
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Conservative statesman, father of (6), (7), 
and (8), was born at Hatfield House, Feb- 
ruary 3, educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, was elected fellow of All Souls* 
fl853) and Conservative member for Stam- 
ford. In 1865 he became Viscount Cranborne 
and heir to the marquisate by the death 
of his elder brother, and he proved one of 
the most effective opponents of Gladstone’s 
Reform Bill of that year. In the Derby 
ministry (1866) Lord Cranborne became 
Indian secretary; but Lord Derby and 
Disraeli proceeding to concoct a Reform 
Bill, Lord Cranborne (like others) resigned, 
and fought against the measure with extreme 
pertinacity. In 1868 he succeeded his father 
as third marquis, and was the strongest 
opponent of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. In 1869 he was elected 
chancellor of the University of Oxford. In 
1870 he supported the Peace 
Bill, but disapproved the Irish £ila Act. 
The bill for abolishing religious tests in the 
universities gave him much trouble. In 
January 1874 parliament was dis.solved, and 
the Conservatives came in with a great 
majority. Lord Salisbury again became 
secretary for India; but before the end of 
the year he had again come into collision 
with his chief on the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, being described by Disraeli as * a 
OTeat roaster of gibes and flouts and jeers *. 
In 1878 he succeeded Lord Derby as foreign 
secretary and accompanied Disraeli (Lord 
Beaconsheld) to the Berlin Congress. On 
the death of the latter, he succeeded to the 
leadership of the Conservative Opposition; 
in June 1885 he became prime minister and 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
settled the ‘ Penjdeh incident The conten- 
tious Irish Home Rule Bill defeated the 
Liberals and Lord Salisbury, backed by 
Liberal Unionists, was premier again in 1886 
and in 1895, when a succession of foreign 
complications brouglit the country several 
times to the verge of war, only averted by the 
firm, and at the same time conciliatory, 
attitude of the British governmem. Turkish 
massacres in Armenia led to the reopening 
of the Eastern Question in an acute form, 
nearly resulting in a European conflagration. 
Hostilities with the United States seemed 
imminent owing to the interference of the 
latter country in a boundary dispute between 
British Guiana and Venezuela. Dr Jameson's 
filibustering expedition into the Transvaal at 
New Year 1896 led to critical relations with 
the republic, and revealed antagonism on the 
part of Germany. The jealousy of France at 
the British occupation of Egypt was actively 
arotiaed by Lord Salisbury in April 1896 
entering upon the reconquest of the Sudan. 
And the Cretan insurrection, with the 
consequent crushing defeat of Greece by 
l^ey (1897), severely tested the Concert 
of the Powers. He n^tisned the foreign 
tecr^mhtp in 1900; and having remained 
at the head of the Government during the 
B^r war (18^1902), retired from public 
receiving the Victorian 
A Skfe Uves 
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(6) James Edward Hubert Gascoyne, 4th 
Marquis (1861-1947), English Conservative 
politician, son of (5) and father of (9) and 
00), served in the Boer war, was lord 
president of the Council (1922-23), lord 
privy seal (1924-29), and leader of the House 
of Lords 0925-29). 

(7) Robert, let Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 
(1864-1958), English Conservative statesman, 
son of (5), educated at Eton and University 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar in 
1887, and entered parliament (1903). He 
was minister of blockade (1916-18),: and as 
under-secretary for foreign affairs (1918) 
helped to draft the League of Nations 
Covenant and was British representative at 
various disarmament conferences. He was 
president of the League of Nations « Union 
(1923-45) and thereafter an honorary life 
president of U.N.A. He resigned frOp the 
Cabinet because of the cruiser question with 
the United States (1927) and was awarded the 
Nobel Peace prize (1937) and made C.H. in 
1956. He wrote books on commercial law', 
the church, and peace (1928 ff.), and his 
autobiography, Atl the IFny (1949). 

(8) i.iord Hugh Richard Heatheute, 1st 
Baron Quickswo^ (1 869-1956), English 
Conservative politician, son of (5), joined a 
group of Parhamentary Independents under 
Churchill, served in the Royal Flying Corps 
(1915), interested himself in prayer-book 
revision proposals, and was provost of 
Eton (1936-44). He was created baron in 
1941. 

(9) Robert Arthur James Gascoynet Sfh 

Marquis of Salisbury (1893- ), English 

Conservative statesman, son of (6), was born 
at Hatfield House and educated at Eton and 
Oxford. He won the Croix dc Guerre with 
the Grenadier Guards in France during 
World War I. He became M.P. for North 
Dorset in 1929, and in 1935 as Viscount 
Cranborne became foreimi under-sccrciary. 
He resigned with his chief, Anthony Eden, 
in February 1938 over the * appeasement * of 
Mussolini. In the Churchill uovemmenf of 
1940 he became paymaster^genera) and in 
the war years successively held the posts 
of dominions secretary, colonial secretary, 
and lord privy seal, and represeitted Britain 
at the founding confcrcfic* of UNO at San 
Francisco. As leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Lords (194$-5I)* he counselled 
acceptance by the Tory tnajonty of most of 
the legislation of the political and economic 
revolution. In the ChurchiB Oovemment 
of 1951 he became secretary of State for 
commonwealth relations and in 1952 
lord president of the Cottiidl. From 1951 
to 1957 he was leader of the House of Lords. 
In January 1957 ho (and Sir WInsion 
Churchill) advised the Oueen on the choice 
of Mr Harold Macmillan (father than Mr 
R. A. Butler) as prime minister to stmed 
Sir Anthmiy Edett. In March i95t he 
resigned the lord presidaiicy in protest 
against the Oomntneiit*s actloii In mieftsnig 
unconditlotuaiy ArchMsIicm Makams of 
Cyprus from Ids Seyc^tes aaite. He 
conducted thealTatrsmtha ffooseof Lorc^ 
wMdt he wished to see (wfthm 

liimti>---wiat notaMe distomii and un- 
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as an artist in metal-work gained him the 
favour of the highest nobles and prelates. 
By his own account he was as expert with 
sword and dagger as with his goldsmith's 
tools, and he had apparently no scruple in 
murdering or maiming any who endeavoured 
to thwart him. He states that at the siege of 
Rome in 1S27 it was he who killed the Con- 
stable Bourbon, and that he afterwards shot 
down the Prince of Orange before the castle 
of St Angelo. He stood high in favour with 
Pope Clement Vll, but was eventually flung 
into prison for the murder of a rival gold- 
smith. In 1534 he was pardoned and set 
free by Paul III, who wished him to engrave 
dies in the mint; soon afterwards, having 
spoken contemptuously of the pope’s artistic 
tastes, he was cast into an oubliette of St 
Angelo. He escaped through his knowledge 
of the castle's vaults, but was immediately 
recaptured, and was only saved from the 
pope's vengeance by the intercession of ^ 
Cardinal d'Este. For some years he lived 
alternately in Rome and Florence, Mantua 
and Naples. In 1537 he was honourably 
received at the court of Francis I of France, 
but soon returned to Florence, where he 
worked under the patronage of Cosimo de' 
Medici, and where he executed his famous 
bronze Perseus with the head of Medusa. 
He began to write his autobiography in 1 558, 
and died at Florence. The autobiography 
was translated by Roscoe (1822), J. A. 
Symonds (1887), A. Macdoncll (1903), and 
Cusl (1910). Examples of his work are in 
the Louvre and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


matched authority as one of the heads of 
* The Establishment *. 

(10) Lord (Edward Christian) David 
(Gascoyne) (1902- ), English biographer, 
younger son of (6), held the professorship 
of English Literature at Oxford from 1948, 
becoming a C.H. in 1949. Known chiefly 
as a literary biographer — Life of Cowper 
(1929), Sir Walter Scott (1933), Jane Austen 
(1935) — he also wrote an effective political 
biography : the life of William Lamb, in two 
volumes — The Young Melbourne (1939) and 
Lord M. (1954). There is nothing of the 
debunking attitude in bis treatment of his 
subjects. Rather are they handled with 
delicate understanding and clear-sighted 
appraisal which docs not preclude warmth. 

His style is polished and elegant and lends a 
pervasive charm to all his writings. The 
Stricken Peer (1930), a second appraisal of 
William Cowper, is probably Cecil’s most 
sympathetically penetrating study, for, with- 
out having the poet's morbidity, he, too, is 
profoundly religious and reflective. A col- 
lection of essays, The Fine Art of Reading 
(1957), demonstrates clearly both his range 
and his limiting preferences. 

(11) David George Browniow, 6th Marquis 
of Exeter, known as ].ord Burghley (1905- 

), English athlete, won the Olympic 
gold medal for the 400 metre hurdles (1928) 
and eight Empire championships. From 
1936 he presided over the Amateur Athletic 
Association and the British Olympic Associ- 
ation which was responsible for organizing 
the 1948 Olympic Games in London. 

CEOLIA, St (d. A.o. 230), the patroness of - ^ ^ , 

music, especially church music, was a convert CELSIUS, Anders (1701-44), Swedish astron- 
to Christianity, and is said to have suffered the pnnsimcfnr in 1742 of the centi- 

martyrdom. 

CECROPS, traditionally the first king of 
Attica and the founder of Athens. 

CELAKOVSKt, rhera-Itov-.i/c/, (1) Frant^k 
ladlftliv (1799-1852), Bohemian poet, died 
at Prague, professor of Slavonic Philology, 

(2) Lidlfiav (1834-1902), son of (1), was 
from 1880 professor of Botany at Prague. 

CEIANO, fUmu of, che-lah'nd (d. r. 1255), 
author of the Dies Irae, born at Cclano m 
the Abnizzi, an early disciple of St 
Francis of Assisi, on whose life he is a 
leading authority. He spent the ywrs 
1 221-28 in the Rhineland. Sec The Dies irae 
by Warren (1897), and The Lives of St 
Francis, trails, by Howell (1908). 

CELESUME was ihc name of five popes: 

Cclestine I (422-32); II (1143-44); 111 
(1191-98); IV (1241). and V. The last was 
the Neapolitan Wetro di Morrone (1215-96). 
after a long Bfe of ascetic severities was much 
againiU hit will pope in 1294, He 


omcr, the constructor in 1742 of the centi- 
grade thermometer, was born at Uppsala. 
He was the grandson of Magnus Celsius 
(1621-79), astronomer and decipherer of the 
Helsing runes, and nephew of Olof Celsius 
(1670-1756), professor of Theology and 
author of the Hierobotanicon, Anders 
became in 1730 professor of Astronomy at 
Uppsala, where in 1740 a splendid observa- 
tory was erected for him. 

CELSUS, (!) (2nd cent, a.d.), a philosopher 
and friend of Lucian, who wrote, about 176- 
180, during the persecution of Marcus 
Aurelius, under the title Logos Afithfs 
(* true word ’), the first notable polemic 
against Christianity. The book itself has 
perished; but fragments of high interest 
occur as quotations in Origen's Contra 
Celsum, See studies by R. Bader (1940) and 
A, Wifstrand (Lund 1942). . 

(2) Aulus CtMtielios (fl. A.p. 50), a Latm 
physician, w'rotc on medicine, rhetoric, 
history, philosophy, war, and agriculture. 
His only extant work is the De Medicina 

twelve Children by his first marriage of 
Francesco Ccnci, a Roman nomeman oi 
colossal wealth. After his second mattiage, 
he treated the cAiildrcn of Jus first JJ' *; 
revoltiiig manner ; and the beauty of 
iotpiied htai with «» 

wHn her step*mother and btywer 
Okcomo, she ^tined hk murder^ two 


resigned his Mca after five months— the 
great reftistl t6t which Dame pteccs him 
at the empaace of hell. He was imprisoned 
by hts fuecesior, Ronllkce VIIL He founded 
and was canonized *513. 
cheNee nee ( 1500 * 71 ), 
UaUan goldsmith^ aculpicn^. and engraver, 
auibor of one of the most InteresUng auto- 
biografdtitts ever written^ was bom In Florenw 
a city which he had lo qfwit in eartv life 
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hired assassins drove a nail into his brain 
(September 9, 1598). The crime was dis- 
covered, and both she and Giacomo were 
racked; Giacomo confessed, but Beatrice 
maintained her innocence. All, however, 
were beheaded (September 10. 1599). Thus 
Muratori, whilst others allege that Beatrice 
was the victim of an infernal plot. Berto- 
lotti^s (1879) and later investigations, how- 
ever, deprived the story of some of the 
romantic elements on which Shelley’s tragedy 
mainly turns. Beatrice was not sixteen, but 
twenty-two years of age, was far from 
beautiful, and before her trial bore an 
illegitimate son. And the sweet and mournful 
picture in the Barberini palace in Rome 
cannot possibly be a portrait of Beatrice by 
Guido, who never painted in Rome till some 
nine years after her death. See Edinburgh 
for January 1879, Swinburne's 
(1894), Marion Crawford in Century Maga- 
line, January 1908, and Beatrice Cenci (2 vols. 
trans. 1926), by C. Ricci. 

CExNTUVRE, Susannah, sentdeev'ir (c. 1667- 
1723), dramatist, bom probably in Ireland, 
her surname either Freeman or Rawkins, 
is said to have been the wife or mistress 
of two or three gentlemen, when in MOO 
she produced a tragedy, The Periured 
Husband, and subsequently appeared on the 
stage at Bath. In 1706 she married Joseph 
Cenilivre, head cook to Queen Anne, with 
whom she lived happily till her death. Her 
nineteen plays (with Life, 3 vols. 1761; later 
ed. 1872) include The Busybody C Marplot ’ 
its leading character, 1709) and A Bold Stroke 
fora Wife {MM), 

CERDIC (d. 534), landed in Hampshire in 
495, and founded the kingdom of Wessex. 
CERINTHUS (c. a.d. 1 00 ), a Judaico-Gnostic 
heretic born at Alexandria, who is said to 
have lived in Ephesus contemporaneously 
with the aged apostle John. 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel dc, Sp. 
ther-vahfftays (1547-1616), Spanish author 
of Don Quixote^ was born at Alcala dc 
Henarcs, the fourth of seven children born 
to Rodrigo de Cervantes (d, 1585), a poor 
medical practitioner, and his wife, Leonor 
de Coninas (d. 1593). The story of his 
having studied at Salamanca is improbable; 
tbe first known productions of his pen 
appeared in 1 569 in a collection of pieces on 
tbe death of the queen. Early in the same 
year he passed over into Italy in the service 
of Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva, but shortly 
afterwards enlisted as a soldier; and at the 
battle of Lepanto he received three severe 
^nshot wounds, in the chest and in the left 
hand, which was almost entirely lost. After 
having seen further service against the Turks 
w Tunis, he was returning to Spain in 1575 
when the galley he sailed in was captured by 
Algerine corsairs, and with bis brother 
Rodrigo and others he was carried into 
Algiers, where he remained in captivity five 
years, during which he made four turing 
attempt^o eica^. In 1 580 he was ransoms 
by the eBbrts of Trinitarian monks, Algiers 
tradm, and his devoted family. Findingno 
permimi oceupatioit at home, he drifted 

10 lleoaAber 1584 he married Catalina 


de Salazar y Palacios (1565-1626). The 
marria^ was childless, but Cervantes had 
an illegitimate daughter, Isabel de Saavedra 
(c. 1585-1652). His first important work 
was the Galatea, a pastoral romance, printed 
at Alcali in 1585. For some years he strove 
to gain a livelihood by writing for the stage. 
He produced by 1587 between twenty and 
thirty plays, of which two only, La Numancia 
and Los tratos de Arget, have survived. In 
1587 he became commissary to the fleet at 
Seville. In 1594 he was appointed a coUector 
of revenues for the kingdom of Grenada; 
but in 1597, failing to make up the sum due 
to the treasury, he was sent to prison at 
Seville, released on giving security, but not 
reinstated. Local tradition maintains that 
he wrote Don Quixote in prison at Argama- 
silla in La Mancha. In 1603 he was living at 
Valladolid; in September 1604 leave was 
granted to print the first part of Don Quixote, 
and early in January 1605 the bo<^ came 
out at Madrid. It leapt into popularity at 
once, though Lope de Vega wrote snceringly 
of it; but instead of giving his readers the 
sequel they asked for, Cervantes busied 
himself with writing for the stage and 
composing short talcs, or ‘ exemplary novels * 
as he called them. His I 'iVige del Parnaso, a 
poem of over 3000 lines in terza rima, 
reviews the poetry and poets of the day. In 

1613 he published his twelve Soveias. ■ In 

1614 a pseudonymous writer brought out a 
spurious second part of Don Quixote, with 
an insulting preface, which served to spur 
Cervantes to the completion of the genuine 
second part (1615). While it was in the press 
he revised his various plays and interludes, 
and a little before his death, at Madrid, 
finished the romance of Persilei and Segis- 
munda. In right of Don Quixote Orv antes 
ranks as one of the great wTitcrs of the world; 
but bis short novels also arc the best of their 
kind; and if a good deal of his poetry is 
weak, there is much that only a poet could 
have written. Numancia is a powerful and 
original drama; Don Quixote is the mo.st 
carelessly written of all great books. Cer- 
vantes wrote it by fits and starts, and he 
neglected it for his other works. But it 
may be that wc owe more lo this carelessness 
than we think. In his other works Cervantes 
studied recognized models; in Don Quixote 
be followed the bent of his own genius alone, 
and wrote only as instinct prompted him. 
Written in a desultory fashion, it had time to 
MOW and ripen under his hand; Don 
Quixote and Sancho, outlines at fim, became 
by degrees flesh and blood realtti^ to his 
fancy, beings that he loved; and the story— 
the se^nd part espechiUy>-'eerv«d him as a 
kind of commonplace-book. The first com- 
pete edtiton of Cervantes’ works was 
Rjvadencyra's (12 vols. Madrid 1863-64). 
The oldest translation of Don Quixote is the 
English by Shelton (1612-20). Stec books by 
F 6 re 2 Pastor (1897-1902), L Ruts (biblio- 
graphy, 1895-1904), Calvert (1905), Fitz- 
mauric^Kelfy (1913), editor of the Complete 
mwjkr m English (8 vols. 1901-03), and S. dc 
Madariaga (1935). 

hatkm, Ut. CkMMMiiii 

(1519-1603), botanist and physidleSi^rbi^ 
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CESARl 

at Arezzo» propounded a theory of the 
circulation of the blood and evolved a system 
of plant classification. He was physician to 
Pope Clement Vlll at Rome* where he died. 
CESARl, Giuseppe* or li Cavaliere dArpino, 
cha/za-ree (c, 1568-1640), Italian painter, 
born at Arpino, honoured by five po|KS, is 
best known for the frescoes in the Capitol at 
Rome, where he died. 

CESAROm, Mclchiorc, chay-za~rot'tee 
(1730-1808), Italian poet, was born at 
Padua, where in 1768 he became professor 
of Greek and Hebrew. His translations of 
Maepherson^s Ossian (1763) and the Iliad 
threw fresh life into Italian literature. His 
Filosofia delte lingue and FHosofia del gusto 
are the best of his works, 

CESNOLA, Count Lui«l Palma dl, chayz-nd'la 
(1832-1904), archaeologist, was born near 
Turin, fought in the Austrian, Crimean, and 
American Civil wars, and, having taken 
American citizenship, became U.S. consul in 
Cyprus. He was for 25 years director of the 
N.V. Metropolitan Museum, lo which he 
presented his collection of antiquities. 
efiSPEDES, Pablo de, fhavs'pe-T\Uivs (1536- 
1608), Spanish painter, born at Cordoba, 
studied at Rome under Michelangelo and 
Raphael, and in 1577 became a canon at 
Cdrdoba, where he estabh'^hed a school of art, 
and was also active as an architect and 
writer. 

CETEWAYO, (d. 1884), ruler of Zululand 
from 1873, in 1879 defeated the British at 


underlying forms of nature — * the cylinder, 
the sphere, the cone ’ — by constructing his 
picture from a rhythmic series of coloured 
planes, painting not light but plastic form, 
and thus becoming the forerunner of Cubism. 
In 1886 he married Hortense Piquet, with 
whom he had had a secret liaison since 1870: 
she is reputed to have had the occasional 
task of retrieving completed canvases, 
abandoned by her husband wherever he 
happened to nave been working on them — 
for his passion was the actual painting of them, 
not the possession. Also in 1886, his friend- 
ship with Zola was ended by the publication 
of the latter's novel, VCEuvre, in which the 
central figure, an unsuccessful and unbalanced 
Impressionist painter, is in many respects 
identifiable as C6zanne. C6zanne, who 
himself described his aim as being * to make 
Impressionism something solid and durable 
like the art of the old masters *, obtained 
recognition only in the last years of his life, 
and two exhibitions of his work were held 
by Vollard, in 1895 and 1899. HisVHomme 
au chapeau de paille (r. 1871) is in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York; his Aix: 
Pay sage rocheux It". 1887) and Le Jardinier 
ic. 1906) are in the Tate Gallery, London; 
and Vielle au chapelet (r. 1897-98) is in the 
National Gallery, London. See the mono- 
graphs by B. Dorival (trans. 1949), J. Rewald 
(I9$0), M. Raynal (1954), and M. Schapiro 
(N.Y. 1954), and the Letters^ edited by J. 
Rewald (1941). 


handhiwana, but was himself defeated at CHABANEAl), Frangois, sha-ba^ad (1754 


Ulundi. He was restored in 1883 to a 
portion of his kingdom, but was soon driven 
out by his subjects, and died at Ekowc. 

CEULfeN, Ludolpb van, A<r - (1540 1610), 
Dutch mathematician, born at Ilildcshcim, 
professor of Fortification at I, evden, devoted 
iumsclf to finding the v.duc of v. By 1610 
he had worked it out to 35 decimal places 
(' Ludoiph's number '). He died at Leyden, 

CEVA, chay\ (1) Giovanni (1 6477-17.34). 
Italian mathematician, gave name to a theorem 


1842), French chemist, born at Nontron, 
began as a student of theology but was e.vpel- 
Icd on account of his views on metaphysics. 
Professor of Mathematics at Passy when only 
seventeen and with no knowledge of the 
subject, he turned to the study of physics 
and chemistry. Later he became professor 
of Mineralogy, Physics and Chemistry at 
Madrid, where he carried out the researches 
on platinum which resulted in 1783 in an 
ingot of malleable platinum. 


connect^ with the concurrency of straight CHABAS, Fr 8 ii 9 oi 8 0^,17-82), 


lines through the vertices of a triangle, 

(2) Tomiiiiiiio (1648-1736), brother of (!), 
and also a mathematician, published Opuscula 
Mathemaiiea (1699). 

eftZANNE, Paul, say^zan (1839- 1906), French 
a, list, born at Aix-cn-Provcnce. A contem- 
porary and friend of Zola, with whom he 
shared an interest in literature, from 1 859-61 
he studied law at Aix, entered his fathers 


egyptologisi, born at Brian^on, while in 
commerce became a learned linguist, and 
from 1851 gave himself up to hieroglyphics. 

CHABRIER, Alexis Emmanuel, shadfree-y^y 
(1841 94), French composer, was born at 
Ambert. His operas are Gwendoline (1886), 
Le Rot malgr^ lui (1887). Bris6ts (unfinished), 
bui the piece most performed today is perhaps 
his orchestral rhapsody Espafta, 


by Z»li:wcm CHAD, O.E. 


bank, and in 1862, persuaded ny zoia, wem ^ am. 

to Paris, and studied at the Academic Suisse, thumbria, wjas a pupil of St Aidan, sp^t part 
In Paris he met the circle of painters centred of his iSS^Rkhon^o^^rk 

on Manet, but found himself not truly tn 
accord with them, and thereafter worked Doubt 
mainly at Aix and PEstaque, with occasional his consecration, he 
visits to Paris, where he exhibited at the first was immediately ,*” 3 dc Bishop of Mercia, 
and third Impressionist exhibitions in 1874 /to^ 90 ^ 

and 1877, He was infiucnced by Pissarro, CHADWICK, (1) Sir J4wui {18ul-9u), 

with whom he worked at Auvers and Pontoise ASnohrted^ anasstsi^^^ 

(1872-73): he abandoned his former sombre to the 
ejpressionism fw the study of nature, as in 

the famous du Pendu of this period he laid Wame 

m the Louvre, apd began to use his charac- govcimmcni 
tenstk glowing coiount. In his later period 

(ancr Ijgs, whim he became ftnaoaally studies by Finer (1952) and R. A* Lewis 
*ndependeOt of his lather) he emphasised the ( 1 952). 
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<2) Sir James (1891- ). English physicist, 

studied at Manchester, Berlin, Cambridge, 
worked on radioactivity and discovered the 
neutron. He was a Nobel prizeman in 1935. 
and knighted in 1945. 

CHAGALL, Marc, sha-gar (1889- ). 

Russian artist, bom at Vitebsk. He studied 
at St Petersburg and in Paris. In 1914 he 
held a one-man show in Berlin, and for a 
short time was commissar of Fine Arts at 
Vitebsk, but in 1922 he left Russia and 
settled near Paris. He spent the years 1941- 
1947 in the U.S.A. Books illustrated by him 
include GogoPs Dead Souls and La Fontaine's 
Fables, but he is most famous for his fanciful 
painting, in which a visual pot-pourri of 
animals, objects, and people from the artist's 
past life, from his dreams and from Russian 
folk-lore, is presented in an arbitrary colour- 
scheme of blues, greens, yellows, and pinks, 
e.g. Bouquet of riving Lovers (1947) in the 
Tate Gallery, London. The word ‘ surrealist * 
is said to have been coined by Apollinaire to 
describe the work of Chagall, See his 
autobiography Ma Vie (1931), and studies by 
L. Venturi (1956), F. Meyer (1957), and W. 
Erbcn (trans. 1958). 

CHAILLG, Paul du. See Du Chafllu. 

CHAIN, Ernest Boris (1906- ). born in 
Berlin of Russian extraction, fled from 
Germany to Britain in 1933, and, for his part 
in the development of penicillin, shared with 
Fleming and Florey the Nobel 1945 asvard 
for medicine. 

CHALIAPIN, Fedor Ivanovich, sha-lva'peert 
(1 873 - 1938), a Russian bass singer of great 
power, born at Kazan, sang in opera at Tiflis 
in 1892, Moscow in 1896, and first appeared 
in London in 1913. He left Russia after the 


Revolution. 

CHALKONDYLAS, (I) Demetrios (1424- 
1511), an Athenian, came after the Turkish 
conquest from Athens to Italy, and at 
Florence and Milan taught Greek, published 
grammars, and edited Homer, Isocrates and 
Suidas. 

(2) Nikolaos, brother of (1), wrote about 
1450 a history of the Turks and the fall of 
the Greek Empire. 

CHALLEMEL-LACOl R, Pan! Armaod, shaL 
mel-la-koor (1827 96), French politician, bom 
at Avranches, one of the most gifted repre- 
^ntatives of republicanism and anti-clerical- 
ism. Successively foreign minister, senator, 
ambassador at Berne and in London, vice- 
president fI890), and president (189.3) of 
the Senate, hp wrote on philosophy, edited 
Madame d'Epinay's works, and 'was an 
Academician. 


CHALLIS, James (1803-82), English astron- 
omer, born at Braintree, graduated in 1825 
at Cambridge, where in 1836 he became 
professor of Astronomy. In August 1846 he 
twice unconsciously noted the planet Neptune 
Berlin on S^tember 23. 

CHAILONBR, RIditrd (1691-1781). English 


prelate, bora at Lewes, turned Catholic as a 
College at Douai In 
1704 and was ordained in 1716, remaining 
there as a professor until 1730. He then 

in London. 

Wild m mi he was consecrated Bishop of 
Debcm coadjutor of Bishop Petre, svnom 


he succeeded as Vicar i^ostolic of the 
London district in 1758, During the ‘No 
Popery * riots of 1780 he was secreted near 
High|^te. Among his thirty-four works are 
the Catholic Christian Instructed (1737), an 
answer to Conyers Middleton's Letters from 
Rome; the Garden of the Soul (1740), still a 
most popular prayer book with English 
Catholics; his revision of the Douay version 
of the Bible (5 vols. 1750), Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, 1577-1684 (2 vols. 1741), 
and Britannia Saneta (2 vols. 1745). See 
his Life and Times E. H. Burton <2 vols, 
1909), by Cardinal Griffin and others (1946). 
CHALMERS, (1) Alexander (1759-1834), was 
born at Aberdeen, studied medicinef^ there, 
but about 1777 became an active wiifer for 
the press in London, and the busi^t of 
booksellers* hacks. His reputation depends 
mainly on the General Biographical Dictionary 
(32 vols. 1812-14). 

(2) dewge (1742-1825), Scottish anti- 
quary, born at Fochabers, studied law, 
practised in Baltimore till the breaking out 
of the war of independence and then settled 
in London (1775). Of his thirty- throe works 
the chief is Caledonia: an Account, Historical 
and Topographical, of North Britalni 1 807-24) ; 
lives of Defoe, Paine, Ruddiman and Mary, 
Queen of Scots; and editions of Allan 
Ramsav and Lyndsay. 

(3) George Paul (1833-78), was bora at 
Montrose, served as errand-boy to a surgeon, 
and apprentice to a ship-chandler; but in 
1853 came to Edinburgii, and studied art 
under Scott Lauder. Elected R,S.A. in 1871, 
he is represented in the National OaUery of 
Scotland by The Legend, 

(4) James (1782-1853), a Dundee book- 
seller, bom in Arbroath, for whom has been 
claimed the invention of adhesive stamps. 

(5) 'lliomas (1780 1847), Scottish divine, 

born at Ansiruther, cducau^d at St Andrews, 
was in I HO? ordained minister of ICilmany. 
He carried on maihcmaticaf and chemistry 
classes at St Andrews in 1803 04. and 
in 1808 published an Inquiry into Natiomi 
Resources, In 1815 he became minister to 
the Tron parish in Glasgow, where his 
magnificent oratory, partly published as 
Astronomical Discourses (181/) and Com* 
mercial Discourses (1820), took the city by 
storm. In 1823 he accepted the Moral 
Philosophy chair in St Andrews, where he 
wrote his Use and Abuse of Uierary and 
Ecclesiastical En^wmenis (1827). fn 1827 
he was transferred to the dmir of Theology 
in Edinburgh, and in 1832 poblisticd a work 
on political economy. In 1833 impeared 
his Bridgewater treatise. On the Adopiation 
of External Nature to the Moral ana Intel* 
lectuol Constitution of Man* Meanwhile, the 
struggles in regard to patronage became 
keener, until in 1843 Comers, followed by 
470 mmisteri. left the church of hk fathers, 
and founded the Free Chtirch* whose swift 
and toccestftil organizatlcm was ffeatly owing 
to his indefhtkable exertkms. He the 
dose of his fife at pHndpid of the Fm 
Church Cdtqfee, ana in combing hit 
imitumofnSMogy* His woiti* in 34 vol|., 
deal esp&hOly wUh natt^ 
apolog^ and iociaf At a 
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was unriviaied. (4) (Arthor) NevfUe (1869»1940), son of (3) 
See Memoirst by his son-in-law, Dr Hanna by his second marriage, lord mayor of 

(4 vote. 1849-52); Correspondence (1853); -"• • • - - 

and books by Dean Ramsay (1850), Mrs 
OUpbant (1893) and H. Watt (1943). 

CHAM, sM, pseud, of AmM^ de Nod 
(1819-79), French caricaturist, son of the 


Comte de Nod by an English mother, bom 
in Paris, in 1843 began his famous connection 
with the Charivari. Cham is French for Ham, 
the son of Noah. Sec Life by Ribeyre 
(Paris 1885). 

CHAMBERLAIN, (1) Sir (Joseph) Austen 
(1863-1937), eldest son of (3). was chan- 
cellor of the EKchequer 1903 06, 1919-21, 
secretary for India 1915*17, a member of 
Lloyd George's War Cabinet, lord privy 
seal, leader of the House and Unionist leader 
|92i-22. As foreign secretary 1924-29, he 
was made K.G, in 1925 and received also a 
Nobel Peace prize for negotiating the 
Locarno Pact. See Life and Letters by C. 
Petrie (1939 40). 

(2| Houston Stewart (1855 1927), a British 
admiraPs son, married Richard Wagner’s 
daughter, and wrote in German on music, 
Wagner, Kant and philosophy. Rabidly 
anii-Lngtish, he was naturalized as a German 
in 1916. 

(3) Joaeph (1836-1914), British statesman, 
bom in London, was educated at University 
College School, entered Ncttlefold’s screw 
factory at Birmingham, and retired in 1874 
with a fortune. A Radical politician, in 1868 
he bocatne a Birmingham town-councillor, 
acid in 1873-76 was mayor. Returned 
unopposed for Birmingham in 1876, he soon 
made his mark in Parliament, and in 1880 
was appointed president of the Board of 
Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet. To his 
exertions was due the passing of the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill. Ref^arded as the leader of 
the extreme Radical party, he enunciated 
schemes to the regeneration of the masses, 
and during the general election of 1886 
produced an ' unauthorized * programme, 
which included the readjustment of taxation, 
free schools* and the creation of allotments 
by compulsory purchase. In February 1886 
he became president of the Local Government 
Board, but resigned in March because of his 
strong objections to Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, of which he became the most 
siftnuous opponent. From 1891 he became 
leader of to Liberal Unionists, and in the 
Coalitioit Govemment of 1895 took office as 
secretary to to colonics, here a«;^uiring a 
great reputation as a colonial administrator, 
enhanoca even during and after the South 
African War (1899-1902). In September 
1903 he vetooed office to be toe to advocate 
ms scheme of tariff reform, giving preferential 
treatnto* to colonial imports and protec- 
Hon for native mamifiictores. Subsequenlly, 
in 1919 and asjpwcially 1932, the scheme wa.x 
gimdRftotobytoicms. In 1906 he pracit- 
from puMe fife in conseouence 
of lit-heafth^ He vto to first chanceuot of 
fti^ingtom University, whose welfare he 

m 5»EI* <W33ft. C. Pwte 
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Birmingham 1915-16, chancellor of the 
Exchequer 1923-24. 1931-37, minister for 
health 1924-29, became prime minister in 
1937. For the sake of peace, and with the 
country unprepared for war, he essayed 
* appeasement ’ of Italy and Germany, but 
in the end, having meantime pressed on with 
rearmament, was constrained to go to war 
(1939). Criticism of his war leadership 
accompanied initial military reverses, and in 
1940 he yielded the premiership to Mr 
Churchill; and in ill-health relinquished aU 
office shortly before his death. See Life 
Felling (1946). 

(5) Owen (1920- ), American physicist, 
born in San Francisco, became a professor 
at the University of California after w'orking 
on nuclear weapons and at the Argonne 
National Laboratory. In 1959 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize jointly with his 
colleague Segre fq.v.) for research on the 
anti-proton. 

CHAMBERLAND, Charles Edouard, sha-ber- 
Id (1 851“ 1908), French bacteriologist, a 
collaborator with Pasteur, invented the 
unglazed porcelain filter. 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WilUani (1619-89), Eng- 
lish poet, practised as a physician at Shaftes- 
bury, and fought as a royalist at Newbury. 
His works are Love's Victory, a Tragi-Comedy 
(1658), and Pharonnida, an Heroick Poem 
(1659). 

CHAMBERLIN, Thomas Chrowder (1843- 
1928), American geologist, bom at Mattoon, 
IlL, educated at Beloit College, where he 
became professor of Geology, was chief 
geologist of the Wisconsin Geological Survey 
and later professor of Geology at Chicago, 
where he died. His best-known work was in 
connection with the fundamental ^logy of 
the solar system. Books include The Origin 
of the Earth (1916) and The Two Solar families, 
the Sun's Children (1928). 

CHAMBERS, (1) Sir Edmund Kcrdiever 
(1866-1954). British critic, bom in Berks, 
educated at Marlborough and Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, was an official of the Board of 
Education ( 1 892-1926). He wrote important 
books on the mediaeval (1903) and Eliza- 
bethan (1923) stage, Shakespeare (1925, 
1930. 1944, 1946), and Arthur (1927), 

(2) Ephraim (c. 1680-1740), English 

encyclopaedist, born at Kendal, while 
apprentice to a globe-maker in London con- 
ceived the idea of a cyclopaedia (2 folio vote. 
1728) that should surpass HaiTi.s's Lexicon 
Technicum { 1 704). A French translat ion gave 
fisc to the great French Encvchp^die. 

(3) Raymond Wilson (18^4-1942). English 
scholar, was educated at University CoUege, 
London, where he became professor of 
English. His numerous very learned woits 
include studies of Widsith and Beowulf an 
essay on The Continuity of English Prose 
(1932), and editions of Berners’s Froissart 
(6 vols. 1901-03, with W. P. Kcr), and other 

**{4) RoiMil (1802-71). ScottiA paWi^, 
younser brother of (7), bom, in 
b^n bioinen u a bookidler m E^buri^ 
in 1818. uMt s>*e his teinn Uf Itony 
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composition. In 1824 he produced the 
Traditions of Edinburgh; and between 1822 
and 1834 he wrote twenty-five volumes. The 
success of the Journal was materially promoted 
by his essays and his literary insight. In 1 844 
he published anonymously the pre- Darwinian 
Vestiges of Creation. The authorship, ascribed 
to him in the Athenaeum of December 2, 1 854, 
was first announced in Mr Ireland’s intro- 
duction to the 12th ed. (1884). He received 
the degree of LL.D. from St Andrews in 1863. 
The labour of preparing the Book of Days 
(2 vols. 1863) broke his health, and he died 
at St Andrews. Other works by Robert are 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland (1826), a History 
of the Rebellions in Scotland^ Life of James I, 
Scottish Ballads and Songs (1829), Dictionary 
of Eminent Scots meut Ancient Sea Margins 
(1848), The Life and Works of Robert Burns (4 
vols. 1851; new ed. by W. Wallace, 1896), 
Domestic Annals of Scotland vols. 1858-61), 
and Songs of Scotland prior to Burns (1862). — 
His son Rob<»t (1832-88) became head of the 
firm in 1883, and conducted the Journal till 
his death. See W. Chambers’s Memoir of 
William and Robert Chambers (1872: 13th 
ed., with supplementary chapter, 1884). 

(5) Robert Wfliiam (1865-1933), American 
novelist and illustrator, bom at Brooklyn. 

(6) Sir William (1726-96), architect, was 
born of Scottish ancestry at Stockholm, but 
brought up in England. He designed 
Somerset House (1776) and the pagoda in 
Kew Gardens, and wrote a Treatise of Civil 
Architecture (1759). 

(7) William (180(1-83), Scottish publisher, 
brother of (4), was bom at Peebles, where his 
father was a cotton manufacturer. In 1814 
he was apprenticed to a bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, and in 1819 started business for 
himself, to bookselling afterwards adding 
printing. Between 1825 and 1830 he wrote 
the Book of Scotland and, in coniunction with 
his brother Robert, a Gazetteer of Scotland. 
In 1832 he started Chambers's Edinburgh 
Journal, six weeks in advance of the Penny 
Magazine; and .soon thereafter he united 
with Robert in founding the business of 
W. & R. Chambers. In 1859 William foun- 
ded and endowed an institute in his native 
town. Lord Provost of Edinburgh (1865-69), 
he promoted a successful scheme for improv- 
ing the older part of the city; and he earned 
out at his own cost a restoration of St Giles' 
Cathedral. Shortly before his death he 
received the offer of a baronetcy. He was 
made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1872, Besides 
many contributions to the Journal, he wrote a 
Youth's Companion, a History of Peeblesshire 
(1864), Ailie Gilroy, Stories of Remarkable 
Persons, Stories of Old Families, and a 
Historical Sketch of St Giles' Cathedral 
(1879). 

C^AMBORD» Henri Charles Dieodoiiiii, 
Omrtede, shd-bor (1 820-83), claimant to the 
French throne, grandson of Charles X, was 
bom in Paris, seven months after the assassin- 
ation of his father, the Due de Berri (q.v.). 
When Charles X abdicated in 1830, the 
people imisted on the * citizen king*, and 
the elder Bourbons were driven into exile. 
They fixed their Court successively at 
Holyrockl, Prague, Odrz and Frohsaorf. 


The Count was trained in clerical and 
absolutist ideas by his aunt, the Duchesse 
d*Angoul6me. A good, dull, timid soul, 
whom D'Orsay likened to * a palace with no 
room furnished but the chapel * Henry V * 
fooled away three chances of regaining the 
crown — in 1848, 1870 and 1873. Lamed by 
a fall from his horse (1841), he passed forty 
years of blameless inertia. See Bourbon; 
the Comte dc FaIIoux*s Mimoires d'un 
Royaliste (1888); and Lives by Nouvion 
(1884), Dubose dc Pesquidon (1887), P. de 
Lu 2(1931), i 

CHAMFORT, Nicolas Sebastian RodiL sha-for 
(1741-94), French writer, gaining an entrance 
into the literary circles of Paris, Uved for 
years ‘by his wit, if not by his \ wits*, 
and at the Revolution was hailed an the 
clubs as * La Rochefoucauld-Chamfort *. 
After a time, however, certain incisive 
witticisms — such as, ‘ Be my brother or’l will 
kill you ’ — drew down on him the anger of 
the Jacobin leaders. Threatened with arrest, 
be tried to commit suicide, and died after 
several days* suffering. His works (ed. by 
Auguis, 5 vols. 1824-25) include tales, 
dramas, iloges, brilliant maxims and even 
more admirably observed anecdotes. 
CHAMINADE, C^cUe Louise St6ptonle (1861- 
1944), French composer, born in Paris, best 
known in England for her piano pieces. 
CHAMIS.SO, Adelbert von (Louis Cliarles 
Adelaide de) (1781-1838), lyric poet and 
biologist, was bom at the chateau of Bon- 
court, in Champagne, of French parents. 
The French Revolution driving his parents 
to settle in Prussia in 1790, he became a 
page of the queen, and entered the army. 
But in 1806 he returned to France, for 
though no admirer of Napoleon, he would 
not fight against his native land. In the 
circle of Madame de Stael at Coppet he 
began that study of natural science which he 
afterwards pursued at Berlin. In 1815-18 
he accompanied a Russian exploring expedi- 
tion round the world as naturalist; and on 
his return was appointed keeper of the 
Botanical Garden of Berlin. In 1819 he was 
the first to discover in certain animals what 
he called * alternation of generations * (the 
recurrence in the lifc-cycle of two or more 
forms). In 1835 he was elected to the 
Academy of Science; and, after a happy 
domestic life, he died at Berlin. He wrote 
several works on natural history, but his 
fame rests partly on his poems, still more on 
his quaint and humorous Peter Schlemihl 
(1813), the story of the man who lost his 
shadow. See his Life by Fulda (Leipzig 
1881), and in English by Lentzner (1893). 
CHAMPAIGNE, PhUlpiie fie (1602-74), por- 
trait and religious painter, bom in Brussels, 
worked in Paris. Works may be seen in the 
National Gallery and the Wallace Collection. 
CHAMFFLEURY, skd->fh-ree, assumed name 
of Jules FleoryHaiBOii (1821-89), French 
author, who was bom at Laon, and died at 
Sevres, head of the Porcelain Museum there, 
in early pieces for the theatre, and later 
romances, he achieved some distinction as a 
realistic writer. Works of greater value, 
however, are those on the history of carica- 
ture, literaturei^, pottery, 
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CHAMPLAIN, t Samuel de, sha-plt (1567- ships. His interesting account of Russia is 
1635), French governor of Canada, was bom in Hakluyt’s Navigations. Next spring he 
at Brouage in Saintonge, and in 1603 made returned to England, where his hopeful 
his first voyage to Canada. In 1604-07 he reports led to the establishment of the Mus- 
explored the coasts, and on his third voyage covy Company. In 1555 he made a second 
in 1608 he founded Quebec. In 1612 he was voyage to the White Sea and to Moscow, 
appointed lieutenant of Canada, and he had In July 1556 he set sail homewards, but on 
a busy time with attacks on the Iroquois, November 10 was lost in Aberdour Bay. 
explorations of the interior, and journeys to Aberdeenshire. 

France, until 1629, when he had to surrender CHANCOURTOIS, Alexandre Emile Bdgoyer 
to an English fleet, and was taken to England, de, sha-koor-twah (1819-86), French geolo- 
Liberated in 1632, he returned to Canada in gist, professor of Geology at the School of 
1633. See Lives by Dionne (trans. 1905), Mines in Paris, was one of the first to suspect 
Flcnlcy (1924), and Syme (1953). His works periodicity in the elements. His work went 
were ed. by Biggar (Toronto, 1922-36). unnoticed at the time. 

CHAMPNEYS, Basil (1842-1935), architect CHANDLER, (1) Charles Frederick (1836- 
of Newnham College (Cambridge), Rylands 1925). American chemist, was born at 
Library (Manchester), &c., was the son of Lancaster, Mass., and studied at Harvard, 
William Weldon Champneys (1807-75), Gottingen and Berlin. He was influential in 
who was dean of Lincoln from 1868. establishing the American Chemical Society, 

CHAMPOLLION, shd-poi-yd (1) and is noteworthy for his contributions to 

Francois (1790-1832), French archaeologist, industrial chemistry and public health reform. ^ 
the founder of modern Egyptology, was bom (2) Richard (1738-1810), English archaco- 
at Figeac. He was educated at Grenoble, legist, was bom at Elson, Hants, and educated 
and devoted himself from his boyhoocl to at Winchester and at Queen’s and Magdalen 
the study of oriental languages, especially Colleges, Oxford. His Marmora Oxoniensia 
Coptic. In 1807 he went to Paris, and in (1763) is an elaborate description of the 
1809-16 was professor of History at Grenoble. Oxford marbles. He afterwards travelled 
He had alrci^y published (1811-14) two through Greece and Asia Minor for the 
volumes of VEgypte sous les Pharaons^ when Dilettanti Society. The materials collected 
he was expelled from his chair for his were given to the world in Ionian Antiquities 
Bonapartist sympathies. His decipherment (1769), Inscriptiones Antiquse Travels 

of the hieroglypnics was set forth in three in Asia Minor (1775), and Travels in Greece 
works (1821-1828). He was sent by the king (1776). (Chandler, made D.D. in 1773, held 
on a scientific mission to Italy in 1824-26, preferments in Hants and at Tilehurst, near 
and in 1826 was appointed conservator of Reading. 

the Egyptian collections. In 1828-29 he CHANDOS, a great English family, descended 
accompanied a scientific expedition to E^pt; from a follower of William the Conqueror, 
on his return he was made a member of the Its greatest member was Sir John Chandos, 
Acad6mie dcs Inscriptions (1830), and a the Black Prince’s follower, who fell in battle, 
chair of Egyptology was founded for him in January 1, 1370; and its last representative 
the College de France, Sv.e Life by Hartlcbcn in the direct male line was another Sir John 
(1906). (2) His elder brother. Jean Jacques (d. 1428), w'hose sister married one Giles 
Champollkm-Flgeac (1778-1867), archaco- Brydges. Their descendant, Sir John 
logist, was born at Figeac, After holding at Brydges, was lieutenant of the Tower under 
Grenoble the oflices of librarian and professor Queen Mary, and was created Baron CJhandos 
of Greek, he was appointed in 1828 conser- in 1554. James Biydgcs (1673-1744), eighth 
vator of MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris, Lord Chandos, sat in parliament for Hereford 
but after the February revolution was deposed from 1698 to 1714, and was created Duke of 
from otTlce by Carnot. In 1848 he was Chandos in 1719. In 1796 the title passed 
appointed librarian of the palace of Fontaine- by marriage to the family of Grenville, till 
bieau. His works include .4 de5 JUrgiWes 1889 dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. 
(2 vote. 1819), Les Tournois du Roi Ren4 See J. R. Robinson, The Princely Chandos 
(1827-28), and numerous publications of (1893). 

French historical documents. After his CHANDOS, Oliver Lyttelton, 1st Viscount 
brother’s death, he prepared, with the help (1893- ), belonged to a family with many 

of his MS$„ L'tigypte ancienne et moderne political connexions. After Eton and 
(1840) and L'Bcriiure d^motique igyptienne Cambridge, where he gained a blue for golf, 
0843). See Les deux ChampoUion (Grenoble Lyttelton served in the Grenadier Guards in 
1887) by his son, Aiiii6 (1S12-94), himself an the first world war, winning the D.S.O. By 
archaeologist. managing director of the 

CHANCELLOR, Richard (d. 1556), English British Metal Corporation, and during the 
seaman, was brought up in the household of years of depression played a big part in 
the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and was organizing international cartels in the metal 
chosen in 1553 as * pilot-general * of Sir world to mitigate the effects of the slump. 
Hugh WUloughby’s expedition in search of a On the outbreak of war in 1939 he became 
North-east Passage to India. The ships were controller of Non-Ferrous Metals, and in 
parted in a storm off the Lofoten islands, 1940 was made president of the Boafd of 
and Chancellor, after wailing seven days Trade, a scat in the House of Commoi^ 
at Varddhus, proceeded alone into the White being found for him at Aldershot. He was 
Sea, and Ifavelled thence overland to the subsequently mpster of state in Cairo, and 
court at Moscow, where he concluded a ministiur of production. When the Conser- 
treaty tmdom of to English vatlves were retiumed to c^ce In 1951 
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Lyttelton went to the Colonial Office, until 
his xesignation from politics to return to 
business in 1954, when he was raised to 
the peerage. His period of office was a 
difficult one, with outbreaks of violence in 
Kenya and Malaya to contend with, and 
a constitutional crisis in British Guiana. 
However, he played a leading part in drawing 
up plans of constitutional reform and advance 
for many of the African colonial territories. 
CHANDRAGUPTA, or Sandrakottos, Hindu 
king of Pdtaliputra or Palibothra, to whom 
Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus Nicator 
(c. 300 B.C.). 

CHANEY, Lon (1883-1930), American film 
actor, bom at Colorado Springs, famous for 
spine-chilling deformed villains and other 
horrific parts, as in The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame and The Phantom of the Opera. 
CHANGARNIER, Nicolas Anne Th4odule, 
shd-garn-yay (1792-1877), French general, 
born at Aiitun, served in Algeria (1830-48; 
governor-general 1 848), but returned to Paris 
to take command of the Paris garrisons and of 
the National Guard. After the coup d^Hat in 
1851 he went into exile; in the Franco- 
Prussian war he was shut up in Metz with 
Bazaine. He died at Versailles. See Life by 
Comte d’Antiochc (1891). 

CHANNING, Waiiam Ellery (1780-1842), 
bom at Newport, R.L. graduated at Harvard 
in 1798, and in 1803 was ordained to a 
Congregational church in Boston, where his 
sermons were famous for their ‘ fervour, 
solemnity, and beauty ’. He was ultimately 
the leader of the Unitarians. In 1821 he 
received the degree of D.D. from Harvard 
University, and next year he visited Europe, 
and made the acquaintance of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Among his Works (6 vois. 
1841-46) were his Essay on National Litera- 
ture. Remarks on Milton^ Character and 
Writings of F^nelon^ Negro Slavery, and 
Self culture. He died at Bennington, Ver- 
mont. Sec Lives by W, H. Channing (1880) 
and Chadwick (1903). 

CHANTREY, Sir Ftancb Legatt (1781-1841), 
Bngtisb sculptor, was bom at Norton, in 
Derbyshire. His father, who was a carpenter, 
and rented a small farm, died when Chantrey 
was only twelve, and the boy was in 1797 
apprenticed to a carver and gilder in Sheffield. 
His efforts at modelling and drawing were 
encouraged by J- R. Smith, the engraver, and 
tn 1802 he was able to cancel his indentures. 

' He studied for a short time at the Royal 
Academy, and in 1805 received his first 
commission, a marble bust for Sheffield 
parish church. This was followed by busts 
for Greenwich Hospital; in 1808 he won 
the competition for the statue of George III 
the Guildhall, and during the rest of hts 
life .he was largely emploved on works of 
^'mrtralture. Hfs head of Satan, and bis 
^ Plenty designs for Sheaf House, Sheffield, 
and his Penehpe at Woburn, are examples 
of his treatment of ideal and tmaginative 
stttiacts. In 1818 he became an R.A«; and 
in 1835 be was knighted. He tell the bulk of 
his fortune of£150,000 to the Royal Academy 
wi0i Hfinrent to hb wi^ow 1875) to pup* 
chase native works of trt. Ibe coueetton is 
in the Tate OaUery, Sea books by O, 


Jones (1849). J. Holland (1851), A. Fish 
CI9D4), 

CHANZY, Antoine Eog^ Alfred, shS-zee 
(1823-83), French general, born at Nouart, 
served in Algeria, Lombardy, Ac. Placed in 
December 1870 at the head of the second 
Army of the Loire, he resisted the invaders 
inch by inch. In 1873-79 he was governor* , 
general of Algeria. Chosen a life-senator in 
1875, he was put forward for the presidency 
in 1 879. He was ambassador at St Petersburg 
in 1879-81. 

CHAPELAIN, Jean, sha-pll (1595-1474). a 
learned, industrious French writer, who 
passed for a jpoet and critic, and was an 
original member of the Acaddmiel- His 
unreadable epic, the Pucelle, in twenty-four 
books, was gibbeted by Boileau. 

CHAPLIN, (1) Charles Spencer <1889- ), 

film actor and director, was bora at Kenning* 
ton, London, of theatrical parents. His 
father died when he was a child, leaving the 
family in straitened circumstances, and 
Chaplin's first regular education was in the 
school at Hanweli poor-law institution. 
These hard times are often mirrored in the 
poignant contrasts of humour and sadness 
which are a feature of his early films. At 
eight years old he was a seasoned stage 
performer, but his skill in comedy developed 
under Fred Karno, as a member of whose 
company he went to Hollywood in 1914 and 
entered the motion picture business, then in 
its infancy, making sS films in his first year. 

In these early comedies he adopted the 
bowler hat, out-turned feet, moustache and 
walking-cane which became the hallmark of 
hts consummate buffoonery in The Kid, The 
(hid Rush, The Champion, Shoulder Arms, Ac. 
His art was essentially suited to the silent 
film and, realizing this, he experimented with 
new forms when sound arrived, as in City 
Lights (1931), with music only, and Modern 
Times (1936), part speech and part mime. 
Eventually he entered the ortht^ox sound 
film field with the satirical Great Dictator 
(1940), In Umetight he acted, directed and 
composed the music and dances. His leti- 
wing sympathies caused him to fall foul of 
the rabid anti-communistic fact ions of post- 
war America, and led to the biting satire of 
A King in New York (1957) which inSekt at the 
American way of life. Sec Life by Huff (1952) 
and Minney, The Immortal Tramp (1954). 

(2> Henry, Visoount <184I-!923|, b^me 
Conservative M.P. for Sleaford (18^) and 
Wimbledon (!^7>, He several fbnes held 
office in the OovcritmcDt* actinf as leader of 
the Opposition 1915-16. See Ulb by hts 
daughter Lady Londonderry (1926). 

<3) MatiMa. See AraTON, W. II 
aiAPMAN, (1) G«ot«e (r. 1559-1634), 
English dramatist, was born near Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, and is supposed to have 
studied at Oxford and Cambrtdfe. To 
Lawrence Keymis's Sacoml Vayegft to Ct^oa 
(1596) he prefixed a spirited podm. His 
earliest extent pl«y« The VM JBhmmr of 
Alexandria, was proNAioad in Febiiiary 
W5-96. The coffisdyt dH j^ted in 
1605, was probably produced in TSl99. In 
1598 he Marlowa^ii #fro W 

Lmmdot, Al^jparOitt^^ 
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Iliad in 1598 and 1610» the complete trans- 
lation of The Iliads qf Berner^. IMnce of Per 
in rhymed vqrses of fourteen svilables, 
append in 1611. Having finished the Iliad, 
he set to work on the Odyssey (1616), 
followed (about 1624) by the minor works. 

In spite of all harshnesses, obscurities, 
conceits, and mistakes in Greek, Chapman's 
firanslatton of Homer is a noble achievement. 

He joined Jonson and Marsion in the 
comtmsition of Eastward Bo (1605), and in 
1606 published a graceful comedy. The 
Gentleman Usher. In 1607 appeared Bossy 
d'Antbois, and in 1613 The Betenge of Bossy 
tragedies containing much bom- 
bast intermingled with exalted poetry. The 
Compiracie and Tragedie of Charles, Duke 
of Byron (1608), are also undramatic, but 
abound in fine poetry. Chapman's other 
plays are The May Day (1611), The Widow*s 
Tears (1612), and Caesar andrompey (1631). 
Two posthumous tragedies (1654), Alphonous 
and kevenge for Honour, bear bis name with 
doubtful right. The Ball, & comedy, and 
The Tragedie of Chabot (1639) were the joint 
work of Chapman and Shirley. Among 
Chapman's non-dramatic works are Enthy* 
mix Raptus (1609), Petrarch* s Seven Penitenr 
Hall Psalmes (1612). The Divine Poem of 
Musaeus (1616), and The Ceorgicks of Hesiod 
(161$). Minto detected in him the rival poet 
of Shakespeare's sonnets. See bis plays, 
ed. Parrott (1910”14); J. M. Robertson, 
Shakespeort and Chapman (1917); Swinburne 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare (1919); H. 
Ellis, George Chapman (1934), F. S. Boas, 
Introduction to Stuart Drama (1946). 

(2) Walter. Sec Chepman. 

CHATONE, Hester, nie Mulso (1727-1801). 
born at Twywcll, Northants, wrote for the 
Rambler (No. 10), Gentleman's Magazine, Ac., 
but is chiefiy remembered by her Letters on 
the Improvement of the Mind (1772). Sec 
her Works with Life (4 vols. 1807), 
CHAPPELL, Wimam. F.S.A. (1809-88), was 
a member of a great London music publishing 
house. His Collection of Nuiionai Englisn 
Airs (2 voU. 1838-40) grew into 
Miwlc of the Olden Time (2 voVi, 1855-59); 


CHARD, John Rouse Meniott (1847-97), bom 
near Plymouth, as lieutenant won the V.C^ 
when he heroically held Rorke's Drift a 
whole night (January 22, 1879) against 3000 
Zulus, with eighty men of the 24th Recent. 

CHARDIN, shahr-di, (1) Jean Baptiste »m6on 
(1699“ 1779), French painter, born in Paris, 
a son of the king's billiard-table maker, 
showed such promise as a student that he was 
selected to assist in the restoration of the 
royal paintings at Fontainebleau, and he later 
attracted attention as a sign-painter. In 1728 
he exhibited at the * Exposition de la jeunesse 
a series of still-life paintings which were so 
successful that he was elected to the Academy 
in the same year. He now emerged as a 
genre-painter and produced many superb 
pictures of peasant Itfe and domestic scenes. 
Grace before Meat (1740; Louvre), perhaps 
his masterpiece in this vein, earned the 
extravagant praises of Diderot. In 1755 he 
was appointed treasurer of the Academy, v*- 
with an apartment in the Louvre. As an 
exponent of still life and genre Chardin is 
without equal in French painting, hts 
composition and colouring is comparable 
with that of the best Dutch and Flemisli 
masters, and he is free from both satire and 
sentimentality. An unassuming, serious 
bourgeois, he never travelled further than 
Fontainebleau, but spent the whole of his 
long, placid life in Paris. See studies by 
Furst <191 1), and G. Wildcnstein (1933). 

(2) Sir John or Jean (1643-1713), traveller, 
born in Paris, went to India in 1663 to buy 
diamonds; resided in Persia; visited France 
in 1670, and returned to India and Persia. 

In 1681 he settled as a Protestant in England, 
became court-jcwcller, and was knighted by 
Charles 11. His Journal du voyage, and an 
English translation appeared in 1686-1711. 
CHARDONNE, Jacques, pseud, of Jaopies 
Boutelleau (1884- ), French writer, bom 

at Barbezieux, of domestic novels mainly set 
in his native Charente, among them Claire 
(1931), Les Destinies sentimentales (1934-36) 
and Romanesques (,1937). He also wrote 
essays and a enronieVe of the French coWapse . 
m 1940. 


CHARDO^ET. Htob, C„„., 

tion in I$40 of the Musical Antiquarian don-^noy (1839-1924), French chemist, wrn 


Society^ the Ptefcy Society, and in 1868 of the 
Ballad $o^y. He published in 1874 voL u 
of a History if Mttsk^ ^ ^ 

C HAPTAL, Jeen Aittoiike(175^ 1832), French 
statesman and chemist, born at Nogarct. was 
in 1811 made Comte de Crhanteloup by 
Napoleon. As a member of the Senate he 
tntroduced Uie metric system of wcii^ts and 
measures. 

CHAR€Ot» sk»hr4UL IDStsm Baptiste ( 1867- 
1^36), aOft of (2), born at Neuiliy, a doctor, 
commanded SkHkth Polar expeditions in the 
Francis (1903>»05> and Pourguoi Past (1908- 
1910>, and lat^ went down with the Pourquoi 
Fas? off tcetand. 

<2) dm Umm (1825-93), father of (1)« 
^tholot^^ waa bom at Paris, sitRlieo at 
Far^ wham he bedune a professor, doctor at 
the Salpdtt^ mSmmbet of the Iiistitote. 
He cofttribated aaueli to oor ksiowledge of 
emooie and oarwsiif diai^^ «ad tmd$ 


at Besanvon, was a pioneer of the artificial 
silk industry. 

CHARLJBMAGNE, or Charles the Great (742- 
814). king of the Franks and Roman emperor, 
was ^rn perhaps at Aachen, and was the 
eldest son of Pepin the Short and grandson 
of Charles Martel. On Pepin's death (768) 
Charles and his brother Carloman jointly 
succeeded to the throne; and on Carloman s 
death (771) Charles became sole king, and 
in 772 fought against the Saxons. At ti» 
request of Pope Adrian I, he crossed the 
Alps in 773, and overthrew the LombarcL 
kingdom, confirming Ravenna to the pai^I 
see. In 775 he was again reducing the 
Saxons; in 776 he suppressed an insurrecuon 
in Italy ; and in 777 secumd the submts^n of 
the Saxon chiefs. Fmm Spain, whul^^ 
had gone to fi^t the Moors and Arabs (77S), 
he was summofted to emsh the m 

781 he was in Rome. The ri^ng m 
luDos once mom, dosiroyed a FiaiAtfli atmy 
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in 782, which Charlemaime fearfully avenged. 
A more general rising followed, but in 783- 
785 the Frankish monarch persuaded the 
chiefs to submit to baptism and become his 
faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was absorbed 
in his dominions, and next the country of 
the Avars to the Raab; the eastern * mark 
the nucleus of the Austrian empire, being 
established to defend the frontier there (798). 
In 800 he marched into Italy to support 
Pope Leo III against the rebelhous Romans, 
and on Christmas Day 800, in St Peter's 
Church, was crowned by the pope, and 
saluted as Carolus Augustus, emperor of the 
Romans. The remaining years of his reign 
were spent in further consolidating his vast 
empire, which extended from the Ebro to the 
Elbe. Bishoprics were founded in the Saxon 
country; many of the Slavs beyond the Elbe 
were subjugated. The emperor zealously 
promoted education, agriculture, arts, manu- 
factures and commerce. He built sumptuous 
palaces, particularly at Aachen and Ingelheim 
near Bingen, and many churches. Learned 
men were encouraged to come to his court, 
and he himself could speak Latin and read 
Greek. His fame spread to all parts of the 
world; in 798 Haroun Al-Raschid sent 
ambassadors. The emperor, who was of 
most commanding presence, was buried at 
Aachen. His reign was a noble attempt to 
consolidate order and Christian culture 
among the nations of the West; but as his 
successors were weaklings, his empire fell to 
pieces. Besides his Capitularies or collection 
of laws, there arc letters and Latin poems 
ascribed to him. His Life was written in 
Latin by his secretary, Eginhard (q.v.). See 
Lives by Cutts (1882), Mombert (1889), 
Hodgkin (1897), Davis (1900); Calmette 
(1945); and H. Fichtenau The Carolmgian 
Empire (trans. 1957). 

CHARLES. Two kings of Great Britain and 
Ireland : 

Charles I (160(M9), bom at Dunfermline, 
was a sickly child, unable to speak till his 
fifth year, and so weak in the ankles that till 
his seventh he had to crawl upon his hands 
and knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew 
both defects, and became a skilled tilter and 
marksman, as well as an accomplished scholar 
and a diligent student of theology. He was 
created Duke of Albany at his baptism, Duke 
of York in 1605, and Prince of Wales in 1616, 
four years after the death of Prince Henry 
had left him heir to the crown. The Spanish 
match had been mooted as early as 1614; 
but it was not till February 17, 1623, that, 
with Buckingham, Charles started on the 
romantic incognito journey to Madrid. 
Nothing short of his conversion would have 
satisfied the Spanish and papal courts; and 
on October 5, he landed again in En^and, 
for rupture with Spain. The nation's 
joy was speedily dashed by his betrothal to 
tM French princess, Henrietta Maria (1609- 
1669); for the marriage articles pledged him 
to pennit her the free exercise of the Catholic 
nfilgion, and to give her the upbringing of 
their children till the age of thirteen. 

On March 27» 1625, Charles succeeded his 
father, James I; on iime 13 he welcomed his 
iitUe b|%hl*eyed queen at Dover, having 


married her by proxy six weeks earlier. 
Barely a twelve^month was over when he 
packed off her troublesome retinue to 
France — a bishop and 29 priests, with 410 
more male and female attendants. Thence- 
forth their domestic life was a happy one; 
and during the twelve years following the 
murder of Buckingham (1592-1628), in 
whose hands he had been a mere toot, 
Charles gradually came to yield himself up 
to her unwise influence, not wholly indeed, 
but more than to that of Strafford even, or 
Laud. Three parliaments were summoned 
and dissolved in the first four yegrs of the 
reign; then for eleven years Charles ruled 
without one, in its stead with si^servient 
judges and the courts of Star Chamber and 
Hi^ Commission. In 1627 he had blundered 
into an inglorious French war; but with 
France he concluded peace in 1629, with 
Spain in 1630. Peace, economy and arbitrary 
taxation were to solve the great problem of 
his policy — how lo get money, yet not 
account for it. The extension of the ship-tax 
to the inland counties was met by Hampden's 
passive resistance (1637); Laud's attempt to 
Anglicize the Scottish Church, by the active 
resistance of the whole northern nation 
(1639). Once more Charles had to call a 
parliament: two met in 1640 — the Short 
Parliament, which lasted but three weeks, 
and the Long, which outlasted Charles. 

It met to pronounce Strafford's doom; 
and, his plot with the army detected, Charles 
basely sacrificed his loyal servitor to fears 
for the queen's safety, at the same time 
assenting to a second bill by which the 
existing parliament might not be dissolved 
without Its own consent. That pledge, as 
extorted by force, Charles purpose to 
disregard; and during his visit to Edinburgh, 
in the autumn of 1641, he trusted by lavish 
concessions to bring over the Scots to his 
side. Instead, he got entangled in dark 
suspicions of plotting the murder of the 
Covenanting lords, of connivance even in 
the Ulster massacre. Still, his return to 
London uas welcomed with some enthusiasm, 
and a party was forming in the Commons 
itself of men who revolted from the sweeping 
changes that menaced both church and state. 
Pym’s ' Grand Remonstrance ' justified their 
fears, and Charles seemed to justify the 
' Grand Remonstrance ' by his attempt to 
arrest the five members (January 4, 1642); 
but that ill-stricken blow was dictated by the 
knowledge of an impending impeachment of 
the queen herself. On August 22 he raised 
the royal standard at Nottingham; and the 
four years' Civil War commenced, in which, 
as at Naseby, he showed no lack of physical 
courage, and which resulted at Naseby in the 
utter annihilation of his cause (June 14, 1645). 
Quitting his last refuge, Oxford, he sur- 
rendered himself on May 5, 1646, to the 
Scots at Newark, and by them in the follow- 
ing January was handed over to the parlia- 
ment. His four months' captivity at Holmby 
House, near Northampton; ms sciantre, 
on June 3, by Comet Joyce: the three 
months at Hampton Court; the flight on 
November 11; the fresh captivtty at Cans* 
Ixtooke Castle, in the Isle of these 
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lead up to the * trial * at Westminster of the 
• tyrant* traitor, and murderer, Charles 
Stuart \ He bad drawn the sword, and by 
the sword he perished, for it was the army, 
not parliament, that stood at the back of his 
judges. Charles faced them bravely, and 
with dignity. Thrice he refused to plead, 
denying the competence of such a court; and 
his refusal being treated as a confession, on 
January 30, 1649, he died on the scaffold in 
front of Whitehall, with a courage worthy 
of a martyr. On the snowy 7th of February 
they bore the * white king * to his grave at 
Windsor in Henry VIITs vault; in 1813 the 
Prince Regent had his leaden coffin opened. 
Six children survived him — Charles and 
James, his successors; Mary, Princess of 
Orange (1631-60); Elizabeth (1635-50); 
Henr>', Duke of Gloucester (1639-60); and 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans (1644-70), the 
last born ten weeks after Charles's final 

f arting from his queen. Sec the articles 
ItNRirTTA Maria, Laud, Strafford, Ei.toi, 
Hampden, Prynne, Pvm, Cromwell, Brad- 
shaw, &c.; I. Disraeli’s Commentaries on 
the Life and Reign of Charles / (5 voK. 
1828-30); Letters of Charles / to Henrietta 
Maria (Camden Soc, 1856); Chancellor's 
Life of Charles /, i6(X)-25 (1886); Muddi- 
man’s Trial of Charles I (1928); the Lives by 
Sir John Skelton (1898); Allan Fea (1904); 

F. M. G. Highafn (1932); and John (1952); 
and, specially, S, R. Gardiner’s History of 
hnglanfL 1603 42 (10 vols. 1863 1882); and 
History of the Great Civil l^ar (3 vols. 1886- 
1891); also Mathew, The Age of Charles I 
(1951); C. V. Wedgwood, The King's lyar 
(1958). 

Charles H (1630-85), was born at St 
James’s Palace May 29. Created Prince of 
Wales in his ninth year, on the outbreak of 
the C-ivil War he accompanied his father at 
the battle of Ldgehill. By 1644 the Royalist 
cause had declined so sharply that Charles 
was forced into exile, tirst to Scilly and 
Jersey — ^whcrc Jamt\s Duke of Monmouth 
was begotten of his liaison with Lucy Walter 
— and finally to France, llis offer to agree 
to any conditions that would preserve his 
falher’.s life having been rejected, on the 
Royal captive's execution Charles assumed 
the title of king. In 1650 he agreed to the 
twms laid down by the Scottish Commis- 
sioners. and having subscribed to the 
Covenant was crowned at Scone on January 1, 
1651. He speedily found himself the prisoner 
of rancorous politico-rchgious factions far 
loo busy quarrelling amongst themselves to 
combine to assert the kine'.s title. Marching 
into England at the head of a scratch force 
lacking in alt cohesion and control, he 
sufferod such grievous defeat at Worcester 
(September 3, 3651) that (light was inevitable. 
With £1(K)0 set on his head by parliament, 
for forty-four days he stoic through the 
Western counties, only preserved from 
capture by the unswerving devotion of the 
ntany loyalists, of all classes, who risked their 
lives to help him on his v/ay. Finally smug- 
gled aboard a coaLbrlg at Shorcham, he was 
safely landed in Normandy. Nine years of 
wandcrtufe indigent exile ensued before a 
distractof, and impoverished England, m 
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dread of a revival of military despotism, 
summoned Charles to take up the reins of 
government; a recall very largely engineered 
by General George Monck. Landing at 
Dover, Charles entered London in triumph 
on May 29, 1 660. T wo years later he married 
the Portuguese Princess Catherine of Brag- 
anza, but the union was childless. The first 
seven years of the reign were characterized 
by a loyal parliament and widespread 
constitutional support for a Church and 
State as anli-CathoUc as it was anti-Puritan; 
although Clarendon’s control of policy 
exhibited an inflexible authoritarianism 
dangerously at variance with the prevailing 
climate of opinion. The intransigent attitude 
of the extremist Catholic-Presbyterian ‘Cabal’ 
was ultimately reduced to impotence by the 
provisions of the Test Act of 1673. But 
failure to appreciate that the retention of 
Dunkirk without Calais to support it was 
no more than an empty gesture, rendered 
Charles's sale of the former Cromwellian 
incubus extremely unpopular; while the 
limited success attending the attempt to win 
back the valuable trans-oceanic carrying 
trade from the Dutch by the war of 1665 
aroused general dissatisfaction. This was 
further exacerbated by dc Ruyter’s destructive 
raid on shipping in the Medway and Thames- 
mouth, where much of the Fleet had been 

* laid up in ordinary * for want of an adequate 
parliamentary grant to fit it out and the 
neces.sary seafarers to man it — this last a 
consequence of the Great Plague. Claren- 
don’s alleged mismanagement of the war led 
to his disntissal, hard on the conclusion of 
the Peace of Breda (1667). This was the 
outcome of the exhaustion of both belliger- 
ents, and left France free to pursue her design 
for an Anglo-Gallic combination against the 
States General. This aim was temporarily 
checked by Sir William Temple's negotiations 
for a triple alliance between Britain, Holland 
and Sweden, a sop to the parly of the 

* Cabal *. But denied the requisite funds — 
particularly for the upkeep of the Navy — ^by 
Shaftesbury’s intemperate ‘ Country Partjf , 
Charles, believing that a king’s only morality 
is the welfare of his people, and that an 
Anglo-French alliance against Holland was 
the only alternative to a dangerously powerful 
Franco- Dutch coalition against Britain, 
signed the secret Treaty of Dover (1670). 
If by this pact the British sovereign became 
in some sort the pensioner of Louis of Franoe, 
he sinuously contrived to evade the services 
expected of him in return, including the 
forcible conversion of his realm to Roman 
Catholicism, while sedulously devoting 
£76,000 of his first subsidy of £84,700 to the 
build-up of a lighting marine power^l 
enough to exact wary respect from French^ 
man and Hollander alike. The Dutch Wat 
of 1672 sufficiently avenged the Medway 
raid; but Gallic co-opcration therein was so 
half-hearted that public opinion refused to 
support a conflict m which * the French onlly 
accompanied their allies to the scene of 
action to see if the British Navy earned its 
pay*. Peace with Holland was condudea 
and cemented by the marriage of Ctiarlea*s 
niece, Mary, to the Prince of Orange. WRhi 
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Shaftesbury heading an Opposition intent on 
making the utmost political capital out of 
Titus Oatcs*s trumped-up * Popish Plot % 
Charles steered an astutely prudent course. 
Pretending to be duly impressed by reported 
machinations too infeasible to beguile any 
but the most gullible, he nonetheless stead- 
fastly refused to tamper with the succession 
to exclude his brother James. The immoder- 
ate violence of the Whig leaders, together 
with the unmasking of the Rye House Plot 
to assassinate the king and his brother, 
turned the tide in Charles’s favour. With his 
implacable opponents vanquished, for the 
last three years of his life Charles reigned 
tranquilly and without obstruction. Stricken 
with apoplexy, he died on February 6, 1685. 
Shrewd, supple and of great political acumen, 
Charles was ‘ an exact knower of mankind * 
and one who ‘ had a world of wit and not a 
grain of ill-nature in him ’ (Defoe). Above 
all, he was determined to restore his country’s 
prosperity and safeguard it by building the 
most powerful Navy afloat. Inheriting a 
tremendous load of debt and an Exchequer 
containing exactly £11, 2s. lOd., by 1685 he 
had wrought so well that ‘ there were more 
men to be found on the Exchange worth 
£10,000 than in 1651 had been worth £1,000 * 
(Sir Josiah Child). Indeed, * England has 
rarely been so prosperous as under 
Charles 11 ’ (Sir Charles Petrie), and the 
rise in living standards was shared by all 
classes. The Fleet was stronger than at any 
time under the Parliament, while 300,000 
tons of merchant shipping wore the English 
flag. Men’s liberty had been underwritten by 
the passage of the Habeas Corpus Act of 
1679; science had been advanced by the 
construction of Greenwich Observatory and 
the production of the Nautical Almanac. 
Charles sharply diflercntiatcd between his 
duties as a sovereign and his indulgences as a 
man; and if his numerous amours expanded 
the ranks of the nobility with a dozen natural 
offspring, no woman who had granted him 
her favours could justly accuse him of 
Ingratitude or neglect. See works by Hallam, 
Clarendon and Ranke, the Dianes of Pepys 
and Evelyn, and Lives by O. Aircy (1904), 
E. Scott King, R. Crawfurd (1909), John 
Drinkwater and Sir Arthur Bryant (1954) and 
Hesketh Pearson (1960). 

CHARLES (Karl Ludwig Johann) (1771 1847), 
Archduke of Austria, third son of the 
Emperor Leopold II, was born at Florence, 
Entrusted in 1796 with the chief command of 
the Austrian army on the Rhine, he defeated 
Moreau and Jourdan in several battles, 
drove the French over the Rhine, and took 
KiHil. In 1799 he was again victorious over 
Jourdan. Next year ill-hcalih compelled him 
40 8^pt the governor-generalship of Bo- 
hemia. Recalled after Hohenlinden to the 
chief command, he checked the progress of 
Moreau. In 1805 he commanded against 
Maasdna in Italy; then, upon bad tidings 
frotpi Germany* made a masterly retreat to 
Croatia. In 1809 he won the great battle of 
Aspem; but Napoleon soon retrieved his 
fmuM at Wagram, See his AusgewUhlte 
SchrJ^ten i^ vote. Vienna tS93-»94). 

C3IAR1JSS (1887—1922), emperor of Austria 


(Karl 1) and king of Hunga^ (KdroN IV), 
succeeded bis grand-unde, Francis Joseph 
(q.v.), in 1916, The cider son of Archdulce 
Otto (d. 1906), son of Francis Joseph's 
brother, the Archduke Carl Ludwig, Charles 
became heir presumptive on the assassination 
at Sarajevo (June 28, 1914) of his uncle. 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. In November 
1918 he was compelled to abdicate. Two 
attempts at restoration in Hungary (1921) 
failed. 

CHARLES. Ten kings of France: 

Charles 1, called the Bald (823-^77), was 
king of France from 843 and emperor (as 
Charles II) of the West from 875. i 

Charles 11, called the Fat (839-18), king 
from 884, had become emperor in Germany 
(as Charles III) in 881, but was deposed for 
making a disgraceful treaty with the North- 
men in 887. 

Cliarles III, called the Sim|dc (879-929), 
king from 893, made peace with the North- 
men, and w'as deposed in .922. 

Charles IV (1294-1328), was king from 
1322. 

Charles V, called the Wfee (1337-80), 
succeeded his father. John 11. in 1364, and 
regained most of the territory lost to the 
English. 

Charles VI, called the Foolish (1368-1422), 
son of the foregoing, lost the battle of 
Agincourt, and died insane. 

diaries VII (1403' 61), on succeeding hte 
father, Charles VI, in 1422, held with his 
arm> the southern provinces; Paris and the 
north being in the hands of the English, 
who proclaimed Henry VI of England king 
of France, and appoitued the Duke of 
Bedford regent. Charles was compelled to 
evacuate Champagne ami Maine: but in 
1426 at Montargis Dunois gained the flrst 
victory over the English, who in 1427 laid 
siege to Orleans. Joan of Arc roused the 
fervour of both nobles and people; the 
siege of Orleans was raised in May 1429; 
the English gradually tost all they had gamed 
in France; and their cause became hopeless 
after the treaty concluded at Arras (14.35) 
between the French king and tl>e Duke of 
Burgundy. Bayonne fell m 1 45 1 . and with the 
death of Talbot under the walls of Coition 
in 1453, the whole south finally passed to 
France, and the Hundred Ycarr War came 
to an end. In 1436 Charles entered Paris. 
He devoted himself to the reorganization of 
the government, and under hii rule France 
recovered in some measure from her terrible 
calamities. His last j^cars were embittered 
by the conduct of hte son, the Dauphin, 
aRerward.s Louts XL He died at M(dmn-sur- 
Y^ivre. See the work by Du Fresne dc 
Beaucoun (6 vote. 1881-92). 

Charlca Vlit called the Alltbic (1470-98), 
succeeded his father, Louis XL io 1483; in 
1495-96 he failed in an attempt to tecure the 
kii^dom of Naples. 

Okarlcii IX (1550-74), the second son of 
Henry 11 and Catharine de* MedicL was bom 
at St Oermain-en-Laye. and succeeded to 
brother, Francte 11, In 1560. He was pmdj 
eient in manly exercisei, and po»u»ss«d much 
physical enermf, with some uiergry accom- 
pteshnumts. But, weak atid with 
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all hts cruelty and ciulnina, he was completely 
subject to his mother, whose counsels drove 
him to authortae the atrocious massacre of 
St Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. Its 
consequences were far from favourable to 
the Catholic cause, while scarce two years 
later the wretched king died miserably. Sec 
works by Desjardins (1874) and De la Barre- 
Dupareq (1875). 

Charles X (1757-1836), third surviving 
son of the Dauphin Louis, and grandson of 
Louis XV, born at Versailles, received the 
title of Comte d* Artois, and in 1773 married 
Maria Theresa of Savoy. The first emigration 
was headed by him and Cond6. After taking 
a smalt part in the war of 1792, Charles went 
to St Petersburg; thence in 1793 to England. 
In spite of the failure of the expedition to 
Quiberon Bay in June 1795, another was 
attempted under Artois in October, but he 
had not courage to land and head the 
insurgents, whom he basely left to the 
vengeance of Hoche. AAer this he lived 
partly at Holyrood and partly at Hartwell, 
until the allies entered Paris in 1814, when he 
appeared in France as lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom. After the second restoration, 
in alliance with the priests, he headed the 
Ultras in their struggle with the Constitution- 
alists. The death of his brother Louis XVIII 
(1824) brought him to the throne. He swore 
adherence to the Charte, and was at first 
popular, but soon sho>^cd signs of restoring 
the absolutism of the old French monarchy. 
Popular discontent rapidly increased ; but in 
1829 Charles called Prince PoUgnac to the 
head of afiairs, A threatening royal speech, 
on March 2, 1830, was followed by a remon- 
strance. signed by 221 deputies, upon which 
the king dissolved the chambers. The 
deputies who signed ^hc address were all 
re-elected, but the celebrated five ordinances 
of July 25 were signed by the king, putting an 
end to the freedom of the press, and dissolv- 
ing the recently elected chamber. Paris took 
arms, and the king, as a last resource, 
with his elder son, the Due d’Angouldmc 
(o.v.), abdicated on August 2. 1830, in favour 
of his grandson, the Utile Conuc de Cham- 
bord. But it was too late; the Revolution 
was completed, and Louis-Philippe was 
chosen king of the French. Charles resided 
for some time at Holyrood again, and after- 
wards at Prague. He died of cholera at Gorz, 
November 6, 1836. Sec works by Vedrenne 
(1879), l^tit (1886), Lucas- Dubret on (1927) 
and P. de la Gorce (1928). 

CHARLES. Seven Holy Roman Emperors: 

CbaHes 1, See CfiARtEMACNa. 

Ciiarles II. See Charlfs I of France. 

Charles III. See Charlfs II of France. 

Charles IV <1316-78} was the son of John 
of Bohemia, and hcia his court mainly at 
Pry;ue. 

Cmniea V (! 500-58), was bom at Ghent. 
From his father Philip, son of the Emperor 
Maximiliait and Mary of Burgundy, he 
inherited the Low Countries, the county of 
Burgundy, and a claim to the imperial crown; 
from his mother, Joanna, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, he inherited Spain, Naples 
and Spanish Ammica. In 1517 he went to 
Spain, niii4 was made joim rukr wkh his 


mother, now insane; and in 1519 he was 
elected to the Holy Roman Empire. Next 
year he was crowned emperor at Aachen, 
and a few months later (1 521) presided at the 
Diet of Worms, which condemned Luther’s 
opinions. 

The history of Western Europe was now 
largely the rivalry of Charles and Francis I 
of France. Henry VI 11 of England and the 
popes favoured now the one and now the 
other; and the result was almost continuous 
war, broken by the Treaty of Madrid (1526), 
the Ladies’ Peace of Cambrai (1529) and the 
Peace of Crespy (1544). Charles claimed the 
duchy of Burgundy and the duchy of Milan, 
Francis asserted his right to these, and 
demanded homage of Charles for Flanders 
and Artois, At first the war— mainly in 
Italy — was altogether in Charles’s favour, 
Henry VIII aided the emperor, and Francis’s 
greatest subject, the Constable Bourbon, 
leagued with Charles and Henry. In 1524^ 
Charles's troops drove the French out of 
Italy and invaded Provence; and next year 
Francis was defeated and taken prisoner at 
Pavia, being released in 1526 only on yielding 
to Charles on all the points in dispute. 
S.raightw'ay the Holy League was formed 
against Charles by Pope Clement VI I, 
Henry VllI, Francis and the Venetians; but 
in 1527 a motley army of Spaniards, Italians 
and Germans, led by Bourbon, who fell in the 
assault, sacked Rome, and imprisoned the 
pope. Charles, denounced as the author of 
the sacrilege, disclaimed all part in it. The 
Peace of Cambrai (1529) left Charles master 
of Italy. 

During these years Charles had been resi- 
dent in Spain, where it required all his tact to 
suppress discontent and extort the funds 
needed for his foreign schemes. In 1529 he 
proceeded to Italy, and at Bologna was 
crowned by the pope king of Lombardy and 
emperor of the Romans. In vain he urged 
the pope to call a general council for settling 
the Lutheran problem. At the Diet of 
Augsburg (1530) Charles confirmed the Edict 
of Worms, and the Protestants formed the 
League of Schmalkald. The threat of an 
invasion by the Sultan forced Charles to 
make concessions. In 1535 Charles in person 
crushed the corsair Barbarossa, and captured 
Tunis. In 1536 he invaded Provence from 
Italy, but accomplished nothing; Francis, in 
desperation, called in the aid of the Turk. 
In 1538 the pope (Paul 111), Francis and 
Charles agreed at Nice to a ten years’ truce. 

In 1539 Charles travelled through France 
to the Low Countries, quelled an insurrection 
at Ghent, and stripped the town of all its 
privileges: and held another diet in Germany, 
in 1541 he conducted against the pirates of 
Algiers a fleet which was utterly wrecked by 
storms. The war with Francis about Milan 
went on again for three years; the Turkislt 
fieel wintered at Toulon, whereat Henry VIII 
was so indignant that he concerted with 
Charles an invasion of France; it Ibrced 
Francis to make the unfavourable peace of 
Crespy (1544). Chartes’s league with the 
pope drove the Ptoteidants to arms, but two 
campaigns saw their power broken, 
AugsbuiB Interim (1548) IbBowed. Oiarlea's 
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severe enforcement of the Interim, his cruel 
treatment of his prisoners, the Landgrave of 
Hesse and the Elector of Saxony, and his 
evident design to make himself absolute 
master of Germany, led to the overthrow of 
all his plans. Maurice of Saxony, who, 
although a Protestant, had hitherto supported 
Charles, worsted the emperor and soon was 
in a position to command the most favourable 
conditions for the Protestants, and by the 
Treaty of Passau (1552), and by the Peace 
of Augsburg (1555), Protestantism received 
legal recognition. He had tried in vain to 
persuade his brother Ferdinand to waive his 
claims to the empire in favour of his son 
Philip, and the princes of Germany, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, refused to entertain 
Charles’s suggestion. Disappointed in his 
dearest hopes, and broken in ncalth by gout, 
Charles laid down his imperial dignity and 
resigned the kingdom of Spain to his son 
(1555), who had married Mar>' of England. 
Retiring to the monastery of Yuste, in 
Estremadura, he spent the rest of his life in 
complete seclusion. Don John (q.v.) of 
Austria was an illegitimate son of Charles V. 
See Robertson’s Ufe of Charles W and 
Prescott’s continuation; Ranke's History of 
the Reformation in Gerntanv; Sir W. Stirling* 
Maxwell's Cloister Life of Charles F; Lives 
by E. Armstrong (1902), C. Hare (1917). 
E. Valvekens (1945), J. Babelon (1947) and 
Tyler (1956). 

CHARLES. Four kings of Spain: 

Charles I. Sec Cuarlks V, Holy Roman 
Emperor. 

Charles H (1661-1700), who succeeded his 
father, Philip 1V^ in 1665, went to war against 
France in the Grand Alliance and precipitated 
the War of Spanish Succession by choosing 
Philip of Anjou as his successor. 

Charles 111 (1716-88) was a younger son 
of Philip V, and succeeded his half-brother, 
Ferdinand VI, in 1759. 

Charles IV (1784-1819), son of the fore- 
going, was the king whose fleet Nelson 
destroyed at Trafalgar, and who had to 
abdicate in Napolcon'.s favour in 1808. 

CHARLES. Fifteen kin^s of Sweden, of 
which the first six arc scmi-Icgcndary: 

Charles VII, ruled 1161-67, fought the 
Russians. 


Charles VIII (1408-70), ruled from 1448 
to 1457, when he was driven out by the 
Danes, but came back temporarilv 1 1464-65) 
and eventually permanently <1467- 70). 

Charles IX (1550-1611), was elected regent 
in 1595 and became king in 1600. He 
restored the Protestant faith and went to 
war against Poland and Denmark. 

Chiles X (1622-60), the son of the Count 
Palatine by Gustavus-Adolphus’ sister, took 
pm in the Thirty Years’ War, and on the 
abdication of his cousin. Queen Christina 
Q654), succeeded to the throne of a kingdom 
impoverished by her extravagance. He over- 
ran Poland in 1655; forced the Great Elector 
to acknowledge his lordship over Prussia; 
and crushed the forces of the Polish king 
anew in a t^ble three-days’ featiUs at 
Warsaw (J^y 2^-30, 1656), His next war 
jWwiai the Dan^, when he crossed the 
Great and Little Belt on the icc, and extort^ 
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the Treaty of Roskilde (1658), which gave to 
Sw'cden the southern parts of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula, heretofore Danish. In 1659 
he was driven from a new attack on Copen- 
hagen by help of the Brandenbureers and 
Dutch ; and he died suddenly at Gothenburg, 
being succeeded by his infant son, Charles Xl 
(1655-97). 

Charles XII (1682-1718), the son of 
Charles XI, was bom June 17, 1682, and on 
the death of his father in 1697 was declared 
of age. Denmark, Poland and Russia 
thought this a favourable time for combining 
to humble Sweden. The young king at once 
flung an army into Sjaelland, and in concert 
with Sir George Rooke’s An^-Dutch 
squadron speedily compelled the Danes to 
sue for peace. Charles now' hastened to meet 
the Russians, 50.000 strong, at Narva, 
stormed their camp with but 8000 Swedes, and 
routed them with great slaughter, Novem- 
ber 30, 1 700. He next dethroned Augustus 11. 
and procured the election of Stanislaus 
Lcszc7>nski as king of Poland. Augustus 
was pursued to Saxony, his hereditary 
dominion, and forced to sign a humiliating 
peace (1706). In 1707 Charles had collected 
an army of 45,000 men in Sa.vony, and in the 
January of the following year suddenly burst 
into Russia, and almost captured Peter the 
Great at Grodno. He drove the Russians 
before him. and had won a battle at Smolensk, 
when he suddenly turned .southwards to the 
Ukraine, trusting to the promises of the 
Co.ssack hetman Ma/eppa. But Ma/eppa 
failed to bring forward his 30,000 Cossacks, 
and. after a winter of fearful hardship. 
Charles, with 23, (KH) men. laid siege to 
Pultowa, where the C’/ar defeated him 
(July 8, 1700. Charles fled across the 
Turkish frontier to Bender. The Oar and 
the king of Denmark assailed the Swedish 
territories, but Charles stirred up the Porte 
to war with Russia. Frc long, however, the 
Turks became, suspicious of Charles and 
imprisoned him; hut escaping, he made his 
way through Hungary and Gennanv in 
SKstcen days, till he reached Stralsund in 
November 1714. A month later the town 
was forced to capitulate to an allied army of 
Danes, Saxons, Prussians and Russians. 
Charles having escaped four days before. 
Nothing daunted, he attacked Norway in 
1716; and soon after he formed a highly 
ambitious scheme. He was to make terms 
with the C'/ar bv .surrendering the BuUic 
provinces of Sweden, then conquer Norway, 
next land in Scotland and replace the House 
of Stuart on the throne, with the help of the 
Jacobite party within and that of Cardinal 
Albcroni without. No sooner bad he 
purchased his peace with the Crar than he 
burst into Norway; and during the siege of 
Haldcn was killed by a musket-shot from 
the fortress- not, as was long alleged, by 
a treacherous shot from his own ranks. 
Charles was brave to the pitch of reckless 
folly, determined to the point of foolish 
obstinacy. His hardy frame defied alike 
fatigue, beat and cold; he shared the 
coarsest food and aeveresi labour of the 
common soldier with a winning cheerfulness, 
lie was able and sagacious m couitseL But 
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his ambition was fatal to his country; and 
after his death, Sweden, exhausted by his 
wars, ceased to be numbered among the 
great powers. Voltaire’s Histoire de 
Charles XU remains, spite of errors, the best 
life; there are also good sketches by King 
Oscar n (Eng. trans. 1879), Nisbet Bain 
(1896), Oscar Browning (1899), E. Godlcy 
(1928), and E. Bengtsson (trans. 1960). 

Charles XIV (1763-1844), originally Jean 
Baptiste Jules Bernaootte, was born, a 
lawyer’s son, at Pau. He entered the French 
army in 1780 as a common soldier, became 
an ardent partisan of the Revolution, and 
fought his way up to the command of a 
division in 1794, and a marshal’s baton in 
1804. He distinguished himself greatly in 
the German campaigns in 1 796 and the year 
after under the eye of Napoleon himself in 
Italy. In 1799 he was minister of war, and 
for his conduct at Austcrlitz was named in 
1805 Prince of Pontecorvo. In the campaigns 
of 1806 he commanded the first army corps. 
After Jena he pursued the Prussians to Halle, 
and Blucher to Litbcck, compelling him to 
surrender (November 7). He received the 
command of the French troops in North 
Germany and Denmark, and led the Saxon 
troops at Wagram. But he had never been 
liked or trusted by Napoleon, W'hose jealousy 
now became so apparent that Bernadottc 
returned to Paris. In 1810 he was elected 
heir to the throne of Sweden. He turned 
Protestant, and changed his name to Charles 
John; and the health of the Swedish king, 
Charles XIIl, failing next year, the reins of 
government came almost entirely into his 
hands. He refused to comply w ith Napoleon’s 
demands, which were opposed to Swedish 
interests, and was soon involved in war with 
him. Jle took part in the hnal struggle at 
Leipzig, but showed much reluctance to join 
in t he invasion of France. He became king of 
Sweden on Charles’s death in 1818, and won 
for himself the character of a wise and good 
king. He died March 8, 1844, and was 
succeeded by his son Oscar. See Life by 
Sarrans (1845). and a scries of books by 
Sir D. Piunket Barton (1914, 1921, 1925, abr. 
1929). 

CHARLES, Jacques Alexandre C esar <1746- 
1823), French physicist, born at Beaugcncy 
(Loirct), the discoverer of C’harles’s Law 
connecting the expansion of gas with its rise 
in temperature, was one of the tirst to make a 
balloon ascent. He was professor of Physics 
tn Paris, where he died. 

CHARLES ALBERT (1798 -1849), king of 
Sardinia, in 1800 succeeded his father, Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan, In 
1817 he married Maria Theresa, daughter of 
the Archduke of Tu.scany. When the revolu- 
tion took place in Piedmont in 1821, he was 
temporarily regent, in 1829 was appointed 
viceroy of Sardinia, and on the death of 
Charles Felix in 1831 ascended the throne. 
His moderation earned Mazzini’s denun- 
ciations but the applause of all far-sighted 
men. In 1848 he declared war against 
Austria: but after the fatal battle of Novara, 
March 24, 1849, he had to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Victor Emmanuel 11. He died 
broken-hearted in Portugal. 


CHARLES D’ORLfeANS (1391-1465). See 
Orleans. 

CHARLES EDWARD. See Stewart. 
CHARLES, Martel (‘ the Hammer *) (c. 688- 
741), was the natural son of Pepin of Heristal, 
mayor of the palace under the later Mero- 
vingian kings. Chosen duke in 714 by the 
Austrasian Franks, he became in 720 mayor 
of the palace and real ruler of all the Franks. 
He had much hard fighting with the Saxons, 
Alemanni and Bavarians, and he it was who 
rolled back the tide of Moslem conquest, in a 
desperate battle between Tours and Poitiers 
(732). Charles finished his work by driving 
the Saracens out of Burgundy and Languedoc 
(737). He died in 741, leaving the kingdom 
to be divided between his sons — Carloman 
and Pepin. 

CHAR1.ES OF ANJOU (1225-1285), youngest 
son of Louis VlII of France, received the 
crown of Naples and Sicily from Pope 
Urban IV, slew Manfred, and provoked the 
rising against the French known as ‘ the 
Sicilian Vespers ’. 

CHARLES THE BOLD (1433-77), Duke of 
Burgundy, was born at Dijon. From his 
youth he was a declared enemy of Louis XI 
ot France, nominally feudal superior of 
Burgundy, and he early formed an alliance 
with the Duke of Brittany and some of the 
great nobles of France. Their united forces 
ravaged Picardy, threatened Paris, defeated 
the king at Monllhery, and extorted from 
him favourable terms. In 1467 Charles 
succeeded his fitlher, Philip the Good, as 
Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more power- 
ful than any prince of his lime, he conceived 
the design of restoring the old kingdom 
of Burgundy, and conquering Lorraine, 
Provence, Dauphin6 and Switzerland. Louis 
invited him to a conference, and while he 
hesitated, stirred up the citizens of Li6ge to 
revolt. At the news Charles seized the king, 
and but for Confines (q.v.), would have put 
him to death. He compelled Louis to 
accompany him to Liege, and sanction by his 
presence the cruelties which he inflicted on 
the citizens. War raged between them till 
1475, when Charles turned anew to his 
favourite scheme of conquest, and soon made 
himself master of Lorraine. Invading 
Switzerland, be stormed Granson, and han^d 
and drowni^ the garrison; but was terribly 
defeated by the Swiss near that place (March 
I, 1476). Presently he besieged Moral, but 
sustained a more terrible defeat (June 22). 
The news that Duke Rene of Lorraine was 
attempting to recover his territories roused 
him from despair. He laid siege to Nancy; 
but his army was small, and his Italian 
mercenaries went over to the enemy, Charles 
fou^t with all his wonted recklessness, and 
perished in the battle. His daughter Mary 
married the Emperor Maximilian 1. See 
Lives by Kirk (3 vols, 1863) and Putnam 
(1908), 

CHARLES THE GREAT. See Charix- 

MAGNE. 

OIARLET; NicoUis Tottssaint (1792-1845), 
French painter and engraver, born at Paris, 
held a clerkship under the Empire, but lost it 
at the Restoration (181 S), and betook hiimdf 
to art. A pupil of Ores, he is known for 
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humorously treated genre pictures and his 
lithographs of the Napoleonic wars. See 
Lives by Lacombe (1856) and Dayot (1892). 
CHARLEVOIX, Pkrre Francois Xavier de, 
shar-i^-vwa (1682-1761), French Jesuit, bom 
in St Quentin, twice visited Canada, and 
voyaged down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. He published his journal, histories 
of San Domingo, Japan and Paraguay, and 
a Histoire de la nouvelle France (1744; Eng. 
trans. N ew Yo rk, 6 vols. 1865-72). 
CHARLOTTE. Princess (1796-1817), born at 
Carlton House, London, was the only child 
of the future George IV and Caroline of 
Brunswick, who parted immediately after her 
birth. A bright, lively, warm-tempered girl, 
she was brought up in strict seclusion, seeing 
her father rarely, and her mother only for 
two hours a week. Her six months’ engage- 
ment to Prince William of Orange she herself 
broke off in June 1814, greatly to George’s 
fury. On May 2, 1816, she married Prince 
Leopold of Saxc-Coburg; but the marriage, 
a happy one, was cut short on November 5, 
1817, by her death after giving birth to a 
still-bom boy. Sec works by Lady R. Weigall 
(1874), Mrs H. Jones (1885), C. E. Pearce 
(1911) and D. M. Stuart, Daughter oj England 
(1951). 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH (1652-1722), 
only daughter of the Count Palatine, and 
granddaughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia, in 
1671 became second wife of Philip, Duke of 
Orleans (1640-1701). Sec Life and Letters 
(1889), and Life bv A. Barine (trans. 1909). 
CHARLOTTE SOPHIA (1744-1818), niece 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg, married 
George III (q.v.), and had fifteen children. 
Her eldest daughter, Charlotte Augusta 
Matilda (1766-1828), in 1797 married the 
future king of Wiirttemberg. See P. Fitz- 
gerald’s Good Queen Caroline (1899) and 
Greenwood’s Hanoverian Queens (1911). 
CHARNOCK, (1) Job (d. 1693), the founder 
in 1686-90 of Calcutta by the removal thither 
from Hugh' of the factories of the East India 
Company. 

(2) Robert (c. 1663-96), the Romanist ex- 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who was 
hanged at Tyburn for his share in Barclay's 
plot to assassinate William UI. 
CHARPEN'TIER, Gustave. shar-pa-tyay 
(1860-1956), French composer, born at 
Dieuze, Lorraine, composed both music and 
libretto of Louise (1900) and Juhen (1913), 
and succeeded his teacher, Massenet, in the 
Academic dcs Beaux Arts. 

CHARRON, Pierre (1541-1603), French 
theologian, bom at Paris, assailed the League 
in Discours chr^tiens (1589), vindicated 
Catholicism in Les Trois V^rlt^s (1594), and 
in his chief work, De la sagesse (1601), took 
a sceptical attitude towards alt forms of 
religion. He was a friend of Montaigne. 
CHARTERIS. c/wr/Vrz, (1) Francis (1675- 
I732), colonel, card-sharper, thief and 
scotmdrel generally, was a native of Dumfries- 
shtie, and purchased an estate in East Lothian. 
His only daughter married the fourth Earl 
of Wt^myss. Coupled with the devil, he is 
mentions by Pope in his Moral Essays, He 
was depicted by Hogarth in A Harlot's 
Progress, 


(2) Leslie (1907- ), English crime story 
writer educated at Cambridge, known for his 
books with a criminal hero ^ the Saint *. 
CHARTIER, Alain, shar-tyay (1385-c. 1435), 
French author, born at Bayeux, was secretary 
to Charles Vi and VII and went on diplo- 
matic missions to Germany, Venice and 
Scotland (1425-28). His much-imitated La 
belie dame sans merci (1424) is a piece of 
escapism in the midst of his preoccupation 
with the plight of France in the Hundred 
Years* War. which forms the backcloth of 
his two best works, the Livre des quatre 
dames (1415-16) in which four ladies on the 
morrow of Agincourt weep for thek lost 
lovers, and the Quadrilogue invectif (14]Z2), a 
debate apportioning the blame for France's 
ills between the people and the noqility. 
Chart ier also showed skill in handling the 
ballade and other lyrical forms. Sec E* J* 
Hoffman’s Alain Charticr, his Work Mnd 
Reputation (1942). 

CHASE, (1) James Hadley, pseud, of Rend 
Raymond (1906- ), British novelist, started 
the vogue for tough realism in gangster 
stories with his No Orchids for Miss Blandish 
(1939), the first of a number in similar vein. 

(2) Salmon Portland (1808-73), American 
statesman, born at Cornish, New Hampshire, 
in 1830 settled as a lawyer in Cincinnati, 
where he acted as counsel for the defence of 
fugitive slaves. In 1841 he helped to found 
the liberty party, which in 1844 brought 
about Clay's defeat. Chase was returned to 
the senate in 1849 by the Ohio Democrats, but 
separated from the party in 1852 when it 
committed Itself to slavery. He was twice 
governor of Ohio (1855-59), and in 1861-64 
was secretary of the treasury. In 1864 Lincoln 
appointed him chief-justice of the U.S.; as 
such he presided at the trial of President 
Johnson (1868). He died at New York. 

(3) William Merrit (1849-1916), American 
painter of landscapes, portraits and still-life, 
born in Indiana, during 1872-78 was in 
Europe studying at Munich under Piloty. 
Sec study by K. M. Roof (1917). 

CHASLES, shahl, {!) Michel (1793 1880), 
French geometrician, \vas born near Chartres. 
He entered the Ecole Polytcchnique 
in 18)2, and in 1829 addressed to the 
Brussels Academy a memoir on duality and 
homography in geometry. Us introduction 
expanded into the Origins et divehppement 
des mModes en g^om^trie (IJ37). In 1841 
he became a professor at the IBcoIe Polytcch- 
nique, and in 1846 at the Sorbonne. In 1852 
appeared his TraiH de giomHrie supirieure; 
in I860, Porismes d'Euclide\ in 1865, Sections 
coniques; in 1870, the Progris de la g^om^ 
trie. He died at Paris. In 1867 he reported 
to the Academy that he had come into 
possession of autographs of Pascal's which 
proved that he had anticipated Newton’s 
greatest discoveries. Ultimately, however, 
he had to admit that these and about 27,000 
other autographs (of Julius Caesar, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Ac.) were forgeries. The forger, 
Vraln-Lucas, was convicted. 

(2) PbUarlte (1798*1873), French savant 
and essayist, bom at MainvtUiers, near 
Chartres, was jailed as a Jacobin and fled 
OB his release to Enid^nd, where he acquired 
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the knowledge which he used as a reviewer 
of English books on his return. In t837 
he became librarian of the Bibliotheque 
Mazarine, in 1841 professor of Northern 
Languages at the College de France. He 
died at Venice. See his Mimoires (2 vols. 
1876-78). 

CHASS£, David Hendrik, Baron (1765-1849), 
Dutch soldier, bom at Thiel, in Guelders, 
took French service in 1787. ‘ General 

Bafonette*, as Napoleon nicknamed him 
because of his fondness for bayonet charges, 
afterwards fought with great distinction in 
Germany and Spain; he was made a baron 
by Louis Bonaparte in 1809. As lieutenant- 
general of the Dutch forces in 1815 he fought 
at Waterloo against his old comrades, the 
French; as governor of Antwerp he for three 
weeks held the citadel with 5000 men against 
60,000 Belgians and French (1832). 

CHASSEPOT, Antoine Alphonse, shas-pd 
(1833-1905), was an employee in the Paris 
arsenal, and in 1863 produced the model of 
his riile, adopted in 1866. He subsequently 
became^a hotel-keeper in Nice. 

CHASS£RIAU, Theodor, sha-say-ree-d (1819- 
1856), Cr6olc-French painter, born at 
Samana, San Domingo, studied under 
Delarochc and Ingres, executed murals and 
historical subjcct-paintings. His Tepidahum 
at Pompeii and Susanna are in the Louvre. 
Sec studies by Bouvenne (Paris 1884) and 
Bcndditc (Paris 1931). 

CHASTELAHD, Pierre de Boscoscl de 
(c. 1540-63), grandson of the chevalier 
Bayard (q.v.), as page in the household of 
Marsha! Damville came to Scotland with 
Queen Mary (1561), Madly in love with the 
queen, he ventured to conceal himself under 
her bed, was discovered and forgiven, but on 
a repetition of his offence was hanged at St 
Andrews. He is the subject of a tragedy by 
Swinburne. 

CHATEADBRIAND, Francois Rene, Vicomfe 
de, sha-to-bree-d (1768 1848), French writer 
and politician, born of a noble Breton family 
at St Malo. He served for a short time as an 
ensign, and in 1791 sailed to North America, 
spending eight months in the travels recoun- 
ted in his Voyage en Am&iquc\ Returning 
to France, he married, but forthwiih joined 
the army of the 6migTe.s, and w as left for dead 
Namur. From 1793 to 1800 he main- 
tained liimself in England, chiefly in London, 
by teaching and translation; in 1797 he 
published an Essai sur les Revolutions, A rata, 
a love-story of savage life (1801), established 
his literary reputation; and the Genie du 
ckristianisme (1802), a vindication of the 
Church of Rome, raised him to the foremost 
position among the French men of letters of 
the day. He was in 1803 appointed secretary 
to the embassy at Rome, where he wrote his 
Lenres sur and in 1804 was sent as 

envoy to the little republic of Valais. But on 
tlie murder of the Due d*Enghien, Chateau- 
briand refused to hold office under Napoleon. 
He set out to the East in 1806, visited Greece, 
Palestine and Egypt, and returned to France 
m 1807, Two years later he issued Les 
Martyrs, a prose epic of Diocletian’s perse- 
cunons. pfom 1814 to 1824 he gave a 
thorough«foing support to the Restoration 
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monarchy. He was made a peer and minister, 
and in 1 822-24 was ambassador extraordinary 
at the British court. Disappointed in his hope 
of becoming prime minister, from 1824 to 
1830 he figured as a Liberal; but on the 
downfall of Charles X went back to the 
Royalists. During the reign of Louis- 
Philippe he occupied himself in writing his 
celebrated Memoires d'outre-tombe. Parts 
of this eloquent autobiography appeared 
before his death; the whole, in 6 vols., not 
till 1902 (translated in 1902). His writings 
also include the Itiniraire de Paris d Jerusalem ; 
Les Natchez, a prose epic dealing with savage 
life in North America; and two works of 
fiction. Rene and Le Dernier des Abencerages. 
See works by Sainle-Beuve (1877), Bire 
(1902-03), Cassagne (1911 et seq.), Giraud 
(1904-12), Lemaltre (1912), Madame Durry 
(1933), Martin-Chauftier (Paris 1943), H. 
Marshall and M. Stock (1958), his Corres- 
pondance (1912 er seq.). 

CHATELET-LOMONT, Gabrielle £miUe, 
Marquise du, shat-lay-lo-md (1706-49), talen- 
ted French beauty, studied Latin and 
Italian with her father the Baron de Breteuil, 
and subsequently mathematics and the 
physical sciences. Her marriage with the 
Marquis du Chatelci-Lomont did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a tendresse for 
Voltaire, who came to reside with her at her 
chateau of Cirey, on the borders of Cham- 
pagne and Lorraine. In 1 747 the philosopher 
had to make room for M. Saint-Lambert, a 
captain of the Lorraine Guards. The 
Marquise wrote Institutions de physique 
(1740), and translated Newton’s Principia, 
Sec Life by MaurcK 1930). 

CHATBXIER, Henp' le, shatdyay (1850- 
1936), French chemist, in 1888 discovered the 
law of reaction governing the elTect of pres- 
sure and temperature on equilibrium. He 
devised u railway water-brake, an optical 
pyrometer, and made contributions to 
metallurgy and ceramics. 

CHATHAM, WUIiani Pitt, 1st Earl of (1708- 
1778), often spoken of as ’ the elder Pitt’, 
orator and statesman, was the younger son 
of Robert Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, 
and was bom in Westminster. Educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Oxford, he obtained 
a cornctcy in the Blues (1731), and in 1735 
entered parliament for the family borough 
Old Sarum. He sided with Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, then at deadly feud with the king, 
and offered, as leader of the young * Patriot * 
Whigs, a determined opposition to Walpole. 
Walpole being driven from power, the king 
found it necessary, in 1746, to allow Pitt’s 
admission to the Broad Bottom admini- 
stration; subsequently he was paymaster- 
general, but resigned in 1755. The Duchess of 
Marlborough had left him £10,000 in 1744; 
and Sir William Pynsent left him £3000 a 
year and the Somerset estate of Buiton- 
Pynsent, the family scat thenceforward of 
the Pitts. In 1756 Pitt became nominally 
secretary of stale, but virtually premier. He 
immediately put into execution liis own plan 
of carrying on the war with France, raised 
the militia, and stren^hened the naval 
power; but the king's old enmity and Ger- 
man predilections led him to resign in April 
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1757, to be recalled in June, in obedience to 
the loud demands of the people. Now this 
war policy was characterized by unusual 
vigour, sagacity and success. French armies 
were beaten everywhere by Britain and her 
allies — in India, in Africa, in Canada, on the 
Rhine — and British fleets drove the few 
French ships they did not capture or destroy 
from almost every sea. But the prime 
mover of all these brilliant victories found 
himself compelled to resign (1761) when, 
through Lord Bute, the majority of the 
cabinet refused to declare war with Spain. 
Pitt received a pension of £3000 a year; and 
his wife, sister of George Grenville, was 
created Baroness Chatham. In 1766 he 
formed a new Tninislr>', choosing for himself 
the almost sinecure office of privy seal, with 
a scat in the House of Lords as Viscount Put 
and Earl of Chatham, lll-hcalth prevented 
Chatham from taking any active part in 
guiding his \^'cak and embarrassed ministry, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no 
more. He spoke strongly against the 
arbitrao' and harsh policy towards the 
American colonies, and warmly urged an 
amicable settlement of the differences. But 
when it was proposed to make peace on anv 
terms, ill though he was, Chatham came 
down to the House of Lords (April 2, 1778), 
and by a few broken w»ords secured a majority 
against the motion. But exhausted by speak- 
ing, on rising again to reply to a query, he 
fell back into the arms of his friends, and 
died May 11. 1778. He v*as honoured with 
a public funeral and a statue in Westminster 
Abbey; government voted £20,0(K) to pay 
his debts, and conferred a pension of £4000 
a year on his descendants. His imposing 
appearance and his magnificent voice added 
greatly to the attractions of his oratory. His 
character was irreproachable, though his 
haughtiness irritated even his friends. Sec 
Lives by F, Thackeray (1827), Frederic 
Harrison (1905), A. von Ruvillc (trans 1907), 
Rosebery (1910), B, Williams (1913); and 
books by Winsianlcy (1912). Hotblack (1917), 
Sherrard (3 vols., 1952-58) and Brooke 
(1956).— His eldest son, John, 2nd Earl of 
Chatham (1756-1835), commanded the luck- 
less Walchcrcn Expedition (1809). For his 
second son, see Pm. 

CHA TRIA N. See Lrckmann. 

CHATTERJI, Bankim Chandra (1838-94), 
Indian writer, born at Katalpura. Bengal, 
one of the most influential flgurcs in 19th- 
century Indian literature, wrote Purges 
Nandini (18(>4) and Ananda Math (1882), a 
novel of the Sannya.si rebellion of 1772 from 
which the Nationalist song Bande Mataram 
(* h ail to thee, Mother % w’as taken. 
CHATTERTON. Thomas (1752-70), English 
poet, was bom at Bristol. His father, a sub- 
chanter in the cathedral, and master of a 
charity school, had died in the August before 
the poet w'as born. The mother, a poor 
^hoolmistress and needlewoman, brought up 
her boy and his sister beneath the .shadow of 
St Mary Redcitffe. where their forefathers had 
sextons (more probably masons) suice 
the days of Elizabeth. He seemed a dull, 
dn^my child till his seventh year; then, 
quickly leaniing to read from a black-lcitcr 
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Bible, he began to devour every book that fell 
in his way. He was a scholar of Colston’s 
bluecoat hospital 1760-65, and then was 
bound apprentice to Lambert, an attorney. 
In December 1762 he wrote his first poem, 
‘ On the Last Epiphany in the summer 
of 1764, the first of his pseudo-antiques, 

* Elinour and Juga \ which he professed to 
have got from Canynge’s Coffer in the muni- 
ment room of St Mary's. Next, early in 
1767, for one Burgum, a pewterer, he concoc- 
ted a pedigree of the De Bergham family (this 
brought him five shillings); and in 1768 he 
hoaxed the whole city with a description, 

* from an old manuscript of the opening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. His life at Lambert's 
was a sordid one; he slept with the footboy, 
and took his meals in the kitchen. Yet, his 
duties over-'-and he discharged them well-— 
he had ample lci.surc for his studies, poetry, 
history, heraldry, music, antiquities. An 
attempt to draw Dodsley had failed, when, in 
1769. he sent Horace W'alpolc a ‘ transcript * 
of ‘ The K> se of Peyncicync yn Englandc, 
wroten by 1. Rowlcic 1469, for Mastre 
Canynge *. Walpole, quite taken in, wrote at 
once to Ins unknowti correspondent, express- 
ing a thousand thanks for the manuscript. 
Back came u fresh hatch of manuscript, and 
with a a sketch of Cliaitcrton's own hr.story. 
The poems, however, being shown to Mason 
and Grav, were pronounced by them to be 
lorgcnes; and Walpole's next letter was a 
Idler of advice to stick u> his calling. A 
' Last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Chaiicrton . . . executed in the presence of 
Omniscience this 14ih of April 1770 fatlmg 
into his master's hands, procured the hasty 
cancelling of hts indentures; and ten days 
later the boy quilted Bristol for London. 
'I here he arrived with his poems, and perhaps 
live guineas in his pocket, and lodged first in 
Shoreditch; next, from the middle of June, 
at Brooke Street, Holborn. .Abstemious, 
sleepless, he fell to vsork as with a hundred 
hands, pouring forth satires, squibs, stories, 
political essays, burlcitas, epistles in Junius' 
style (for * W’llkcs and liberty and the 

* Baiade of Ountic '. I or a while bis pros- 
pects seemed golden. 1’he publishers spoke 
him fair; he obtained an interview with the 
Lord Major Beckford; in the first two 
months he earned eleven guineas (at the 
rate of from a farthmg to twopence a line); 
and he sent honxe glowing letters, with a 
box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckford died; the ‘patriottc’ pub- 
lishers took fright; the dead sea.son set in; 
he had overstocked the market with unpaid 
wares; a last desperate application failed for 
the post of surgeon to a Bristol slaver. He 
was penniless, starving, yet too proud to 
accept the meal his landlady offered him, 
when, on August 24, 1770, he locked himself 
into his garret, tore up his papers, and was 
found next morning poisoned. T7icy buried 
him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe Lane 
Workhouse. For eighty years the Rowley 
controversy was waged with no less bitterness 
than lanoraiKc. the Rowieyam including 
Jawb Wm (1781). Dean MUte* (1782). 
and Dr S. R. Maitland (1857); the anti- 
Rowleyans, Tyrwhiil (1777-82) and Warton 
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(1778-82). The subject was laid to rest by 
Skcat in his edition of Chatterton (1871); 
the bogus * early English ’ is the boy poet’s 
own invention. See Chattertoniana, by 
Hyett and Bazeley (1914). The Rowley 
Poems were edited by Steele (1899) and Hare 
(1911), the complete poetical works by H. D. 
Roberts (1906). Sec Watts- Dunion’s essay 
i n Ward *s English Poets ( 1 880) ; Sir H . Croft’s 
Love and Madness (1780); books by Dix 
(1837), Sir D. Wilson (1869), Masson (new 
ed. 1900), H. Richter (1900), J. H. Ingram 
(1910), E. H. W. Meyerstein (1930). The 
story was dramatized by Alfred dc Vigny in 
1835. 

CHAUCER, Geoffrey (c. 1345-1400), English 
poet, was the son of John Chaucer, a vintner 
and tavern-keeper in London, perhaps the 
John Chaucer who was deputy to the king’s 
butler. It is possible he may have gone to 
Oxford or to Cambridge; certainly in 1357 
and 1358 he was a page in the service of the 
wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence; whence he 
would seem to have been presently transferred 
to the king’s household. In 1 359 he served in 
the campaign in France, and was taken 
prisoner at ‘ Betters * (Rcthcl), hut was soon 
ransomed, the king contributing £16 towards 
the required amount. He returned home in 
1360. In 1367 the king granted him a pen- 
sion. He is described as ‘ our beloved yeo- 
man ’, and as * one of the yeomen of the king's 
chamber and m 1368 is one of the king's 
esquires. In 1368 one Philippa Chaucer 
appears amongst the ladies of the queen's 
bedchamber, and there is no good reason for 
doubting that this is the poet’s wife. She 
seems to have had two sons and a daughter. 
In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly 
before us as a poet, witli his Book of the 
Duchess, on the death of John of Gaunt’s 
wife. In 1370 he went abroad on the king’s 
service; in 1372-73 on n royal mission to 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence; in 1376, abroad, it is 
not known where; in 1377, to Flanders and 
to France; in 1378, to Italy again. Mean- 
wlulc in 1374 he was appointed comptroller 
of the Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, 
and Tanned Hides in the port of London; in 
1382, Comptroller of the Petty Customs; and 
in 1385 he was allowed to nominate a per- 
manent deputy. In 1374 the king granted 
him a pitcher of wine daily; and John of 
Gaunt conferred on him a pension of £10 for 
life. In 1375 he received from the crown the 
custody of lands that brought him in £104. 
In 1386 be was elected a knight of the shire 
for Kent. The following writings certainly 
belong to the period 1 369 -87 : Parliament 

of Fowls, The House of Fame, Troilus and 
Cressida, and The Legend of Good H omen: 
also what ultimately appeared as the Clerk’s, 
Man of Law’s, Prioress s. Second Nun's, and 
Knight’s Tales in the Canterbury Tales, 
Chaucer’s earlier writings, including his 
translation of part of the Homan de la Rose, 
followed the current French trends, but the 
most important Influence acting upon him 
during tlds middle period of his literary life 
was that ofltaly. Much of his subject-matter 
he derived from his great Italian contem- 
poraries, esnectally fVom Boccaccio, but it 
was the spirit, not the letter of these masters 


which he imitated. And in the heroic 
heptastich, and presently in the heroic 
couplet, he found metrical forms that satisfied 
the highest ideal. The crowning work of 
the middle period of his life is certainly 
Troilus and Cressida — a work in which 
his immense power of human observation, 
his sense of humour, and his dramatic skill 
are lavishly displayed. The Legend of Good 
Women has an admirable prologue, but was 
never finished. His next great subject was 
the Canterbury Pilgrim^e. But about the 
end of 1386 he lost his offices, possibly owing 
to the absence abroad of John of Gaunt, and 
fell upon hard times. In 1389 he was 
appointed clerk of the King's Works, but 
two years afterwards we find him superseded. 
Thrift was not one of his virtues, and no sort 
of provision seems lo have been made against 
a ’rainy day*. In 1394 King Richard 
granted him a pension of £20 for life; but the 
advances of payment he applies for, and the 
issue of letters of protection from arrest for ’’ 
debt, indicate his condition. On the accession 
in 1399 of Henry IV, son of his old patron, 
he was granted a pension of 40 marks 
(£26, 13s. 4d.), and we may believe his few 
remaining months were spent in comfort. 
He seems to have died on October 25, 1400, 
and was laid in that part of Westminster 
Abbey which tlirough his burial there came 
afterwards to be called the Poet’s Corner. 

In spite of all his reverses and troubles, it 
was during this last period of his life that 
Chaucer’s genius shone brightest. The design 
of the Canterbury Tales was indeed too huge 
for completion; and no doubt his troubles 
interfered with his progress. His greatest 
achievement is the Prologue (1387) to the 
Talcs, which for its variety, humour, grace, 
reality and comprehensiveness is, as a piece 
of descriptive writing, unique in all literature. 
Chaucer is in order of time the first great 
poet of the English race; and in order of 
merit he is amongst the first of all our poets. 

In the Middle Ages in England he stands 
supreme. Many works have been ascribed 
to Chaucer, and were long primed in popular 
editions, that arc certainly not iiis— e.g. 
The Court of Love, ChaticeFs Dream, The 
Complaint of the Black Knight, The Cuckoo 
and Kightingale, The Flower and the Leaf, 
and much of the extant Romaunt of the Rose. 
See works by Ward, Ten Brink, Skcat, 
Lounsbury, Legouis (trans. 1913), Brusendorff 
(1925), Manly (1926), Lowes (1944), H. S. 
Bennett tl947), W. W. Lawrence (1951); 
Chaucer Society publications; bibliography 
(1908-5.3), by D. 1). Griflith. 

CHAULIAC, Guy de, shd-lee-ac (c. 1300-68), 
French surgeon, bom at Chauliac in 
Auvergne. The most famous surgeon of the 
Middle Ages, he wrote Chirurgia Magna 
(1363), which was translated into French 
over a century later and used as a manual by 
generations of doctors. 

CHAUMETTE, Pierre Gaspard, shB-mei 
(1763-94), a French Revolutionist, was born 
a shoemaker’s son at Nevers, At the 
Revolution he joined with Camille Desmoti- 
lias, and soon gained such popularity by his 
extreme sanscuionism that nc was appointed 
procurator of the Paris commune. His 
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extravagances disgusted Robespierre, and he 
perished on the scaffold. 

CHAUSSON, Ernest, sho-^so (1855-99), 
French composer, born in Paris, studied 
under Massenet and Cesar Franck. Several 
of his orchestral works, including the 
Poime for violin and orchestra, and the 
symphony in (1891), as well as a number 
of attractive songs, have kept their popu- 
larity. 

CHAVANNES. See Puvis de Chavannes. 
CHAVEZ, Carlos, chah'vays (1899- ), 

Mexican composer, born in Mexico City. He 
supplemented casual musical teaching by 
study in New York and Europe, and, return- 
ing to Mexico, formed the Mexican Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1928, becoming director 
of the National Conservatoire. As an 
ofhcial in the Ministry of Fine Arts, Chdvez’s 
influence on every aspect of Mexican music is 
extremely great. His works are little known 
outside his own country, partly owing to 
their large scale and demands for grandiose 
orchestral forces, but are influenced by 
Mexican folk music and include ballets, 
symphonies and concertos and an unusual 
Toccata for Percussion (1942). 

CHEHOV, Anton Pavlovltch, che’hof (186^- 
1904), Russian author, born in Taganrog, the 
son of an unsuccessful shopkeeper and the 
grandson of a serf. He studied medicine 
at Moscow University and qualified as a 
doctor in 1884, As a student, he had written 
articles for various comic papers, and his 
first book. Motley Stories (Pesirye Rasskazy), 
appearing in 1886, was successful enough for 
Chehov gradually to adopt writing as a 
profession. He continued to regard himself 
as a doctor rather than a writer, though he 
practised very little except during the cholera 
epidemic of 1892-93. His magazine articles 
led to an interest in the popular stage of 
vaudeville and French farce, and, after the 
failure of his first full-length play, Ivanov 
(1887), he wrote several one-acters, such as 
The Bear (1889) and The Proposal (1889). 
His next full-length plays, The H ood Demon 
(1889) and The Seagull (1896), were also 
failures and Chehov had decided to concen- 
trate on his stories, by which his reputation 
was already made and which had introduced 
him to his admired Tolstoy and Gorky, 
when Nemirovich-Danchenko persuaded him 
to let the Moscow Art Theatre revive The 
Seagull in 1898. Produced by Stanislavsky, 
who revealed its qualit}^ and originality, its 
reception encouraged him to write for the 
same company iiis masterpieces: Uncle 
Vanya (1900), The Three Sisters (1901) and 
The Cherry Orchard (1904). Meanwhile he 
continued to write short stories. In 1891 he 
wrote Saghalien Island, after a visit to a penal 
settlement, which had a considerable effect 
on subsequent criminal legislation. In 1897 
he was threatened with tuberculosis and 
lived thereafler either abroad or in the 
Crimea, In 1900 he was elected fellow of the 
Moscow Academy of Science, but resigned 
when his fehow-member, Gorky, was dis- 
missed by order of the Czar. In 1901 he 
married the actress Olga Knipper, who 
mnained for many years after Her nusband^s 
death the admired exponent of femak parts 


in his plays. He died, at the height of his 
powers, in Badenwciler. 

Chehov is perhaps the most popular 
Russian author outside his own country. 
His stories have strongly influenced an entire 
school of writers, beginning with James Joyce 
and Katharine Mansfield; and his plays are 
firmly established in the classical repertoires 
of Europe. His technique is impressionistic — 
almost pointilliste: he builds a low-toned 
atmosphere out of tiny patches of brightly 
coloured personalities. In all his work be 
equates worldly success with loss of soul. It 
is the sensitive, hopefully struggling people, 
at the mercy of forces almost always too 
strong for them, who arc his heroes; For 
this reason his work, though presenting a 
convincing picture of Russian middle-class 
life at the end of the 19th century, has a 
timeless quality, since it reflects the universal 
predicament of the ‘ little man \ 

Among his many short stories, the follow- 
ing are outstanding: The Chorus Ctrl, The 
Duel, Ward So, 6, The Darling, The Lady 
with the Dog, In the Ravine and The Bishop, 
His plays are all available in more than one 
translation, together with My Life (1895), 
The Tales of Anton Chehov, translated by 
Constance Garnett, 13 vols. (1916-23), The 
Life and Letters of Anton Chehov, translated 
and edited by S. Koteliansky and P. Tomlin- 
son (1925). See also study by W. H. Bruford 
(1948) and Lives by L Ncmirosky (1950) and 
Hinglcy (1950). 

CIIEKE, Sir John (1514- 57), English classical 
scholar, was born at Cambridge, and in 1529 
obtained a fellowship of St John's College, 
where he embraced the Reformed doctrines. 
He laboured earnestly to advance Greek 
studies, and in 1540 was appointed first 
regius professor of Greek. His new mode of 
pronouncing Greek was assailed by Bishop 
Gardiner, but established itself in England. 
In 1544 he became tutor to the Prince, 
afterwards Edward VI, whose accession 
secured Cheke a seat in parliament (1547), 
the provostship of King's College (1548) and 
knighthood tl552). He was stripped of 
cvcr>thing at Mary's accession, and went 
abroad, but in 1556 was treacherously seized 
in Belgium, and brought to the Tower. Fear 
of the stake induced him to abjure Protestant- 
ism, but his recantation preyed on his mind, 
and he died September 13. 1557. See Life by 
Strype (1821 edition). 

CHEKHOV. See Chehov. 

CHELCICKY, Pcfz. chcl^chifskee (r. 1390 
c, 1460), Czech reformer, bofft probably at 
Chckicc in Bohemia, founded the sect which 
became the Moravian Brothers, and the 
Christian doctrine of his The Nei of True 
Faith (r. 1450) was later promulgated by 
Tolstoy. 

CHELMSFORD, (1) Frederic Dieidger, tst 
Bartm (1794-1878), was a midshipman in the 
navy, but exchanged the sea for law, and was 
called to the bar in 1818. He was knighted 
and made solicitor-general in 1844, attorney- 
general in 1845 and 1852, and lord chan- 
cellor in 1858 and 1866* 

(2) Frederic AngnstiRi Thesiger, M Baron 
(1827-1905), son of (1). served through the 
Crimea, the Mutiny, and the Abyssmina 
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campaign of 1868. He commanded in the 
Kamr war of 1878 and in the Zulu war of 
1879, having resigned the governorship of 
Cape Colony. He was lieutenant of the 
Tower (1884-89). 

(3) ^ederick John Napier Thesiger, 1st 
Viscount (1868-1933), son of (2), was 

G overnor of Queensland (1905-09), of New 
outh Wales (1909-13), viceroy of India 
(1916-21), first lord of the Admiralty in 1924. 
CHEMNITZ, Martin (1522-86), Lutheran 
theologian, was born at Treuenbrietzen, in 
Brandenburg. His skill in astrology led to 
his being appointed ducal librarian at 
Kdnigsberg in 1549, and thenceforth he 
devoted himself to theology. His opposition 
to Osiandcr led him to Wittenberg (1553); 
and he was appointed a preacher at Bruns- 
wick in 1554, and * superintendent ’ in 1567. 
His works include Examen Concilii Tridentini 
(1565-73) and De duahus Naturis in Christo 
(1571). 

CHENIER, Marie Andri, shen-yay (1762-94), 
French poet, was bom at Constantinople, 
the third son of the French consul-general 
and a Greek lady. At three he was sent to 
France, and at twelve was placed at the 
College dc Navarre, Paris, where Greek 
literature was his special subject. At twenty 
he entered the army, and served for six 
months in Strasburg; but disgusted with 
the frivolity of military life, returned to 
Paris, and gave himself up to strenuous 
.study. To this period belong his famous 
idyls, Le Mendiant and I 'A veugir. His health 
giving way, he travelled in Switzerland, 
Italy and the Archipelago. In 1786 he 
returned to Paris, and began several ambi- 
tious poems, most of which remained 
fragments. The most noteworthy are 
Sura/we^ V invention and Hermis^ the last 
being in plan and spirit an imitation of 
Lucretius, In 1787 he went to England as 
secretary to the f rench ambassador, but his 
residence there proved uncongenial; in 1790 
he returned to Paris to find himself in the 
ferment of the Revolution, which at first he 
supported; but alanned by its excesses he 
mortally offended Robespierre by pamphlets. 
He was thrown into prison, and after six 
months was executed on July 25, 1794, just 
three days before the dose of the Reign of 
T error. Sec French works by Bccq dc 
Fouquii^res (1881^ Faguct (1902). His 
younger brother, Mark Joseph ( 1 764-1 K II), 
was an ardent republican, sat in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and wrote satires and heavy 

NING YANG. See Yang. 

CHEOPS, Grccized form of Khufu (c. 3000 
B.C.), king of Memphis in Egypt, of the fourth 
dynastv, famous as the builder of the largest 
pyramid, A son and successor Chephren 
(IChafra) built the next largest pyramid. 
qiFJPMAN, Waller (c. 1473-1538), was an 
Edinburgh notary, who, with a bookseller, 
Andrew MyBar, in 1507 received a patent 
from lamee IV to act up the first Scottish 

sh^&dm\ a Ffcndi family 
at Geneva whose foonaer, Abraham Cher- 
buhez, a prosperous bookseller, left three 
sons; 


(1) Anilr6 (1 795-1 874), professor of Ancient 
Literature at the Geneva Academy. 

(2) Antoine Eiis6e (1797-1869), an eminent 
publicist, professor of Law and Political 
Economy at Geneva, at Paris the redoubtable 
antagonist of Proudhon and the socialists, 
and finally professor at Zurich. 

(3) Joel (1806-70), who succeeded to his 
father’s business, and edited the Revue 
critique (1833 et seq.). His Lendemain du 
dernier jour d*un condamni (1829) was a 
clever burlesque and more upon Victor 
Hugo’s well-known tour^de^force, while his 
Cendve (1867) was a solid contribution to the 
history of the city. 

(4) Victor (1829-99), son of (1), was bom 

at Geneva, and studied there, at Paris, Bonn 
and Berlin, first mathematics, then philology 
and philosophy; after which he lived in 
Geneva as a teacher, until his call to Paris 
in 1864 to join the staff of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Naturalized (1880), he was elected 
to the French Academy in 1881, Cherbuliez 
began his literary career with compounds 
between fiction and criticism, from these he 
turned to work which really proved his 
powers. The strong and striking Comte 
Kostin (1863) was followed by a series of 
novels, among the best of which are: Le 
Roman d'une honndte femme (1866), Meta 
Holdenis (1873), Samuel Brohi et (1877). 
Vld^e de Jean T^terol Noirs et rouges 

(1881), JLa Vocation du Comte GhisJain (1888), 
and Le Secret du pr^cepteur (1893). He 
wrote also as ’ G. Valbcrt ’ in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes many literary and political 
articles. See Sainisbury’s French Novelists 
(1891) and Faguet's dhge (1899). 

CHERENKOV, Pa^el Alekseevich (1904- ). 
Soviet physicist, who in 1934 noted the 
emission of blue light from water and other 
transparent media when atomic particles, 
moving at a speed greater than light, arc 
assed through it. Subsequent researches 
y Professors Tamm and Frank led to a 
definite explanation of the * Cherenkov 
effect ’ for ^v hich all three Soviet physicists 
shared the Nobel prize in 1958. The principle 
was adapted in the construction of a cosmic 
ray counter mounted in Sputnik IlL Lucien 
Mallet, a French physicist, claimed to have 
discovered the effect in 1926. 

CHERN YAKHOVSKY, Ivan Danilovich, cAcr- 
nyah’kof'skee (1 9087-45), Soviet soldier, 
probably born in the v^cstern Ukraine, who 
after his liberation in 1944 of Vitebsk from 
the Germans was promoted by Stalin to 
become the youngest general in the Soviet 
army, captured Minsk with Rokossovsky, 
Vilna and led the invasion of East Prussia, 
where he died from wounds received in 
action. _ 

CHERNYSHEVSKI, Nicolai Gavrilovich 
(1828-89), Russian critic and novelist, A 
follower of the French socialists, he wrote on 
political and social matters such as Nihilism 
as w'cll as literature, and was imprisoned in 
Siberia from 1862-83 for revolutionary 
activities. His Aesthetic Relationship between 
Art and Reality deals with his theory of the 
place of art in life, and his propagafKUst 
novel, A Vital Question, was written in 
imprisooment* 
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CHERRY-GARRARD, Apsley (George Benet) 
(1886-1959), English explorer and author, 
accompanied Scott (q.v.) to the Antarctic 
(1910-13) as assistant zoologist and wrote 
The Worst Journey in the World (1922), an 
account of the ill-fated expedition. He chose 
the quotation from Tennyson’s Ulysses which 
was used as epitaph for the Polar Party. 
CHERUBINI, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio 
Salvatore, ke-roo^bee'nee (1760-1842), Italian 
composer, was born at Florence, showed 
early promise in church pieces, studied at 
Bologna and Milan, and wrote a succession 
of operas, at first in Neapolitan, later (having 
moved to Paris) in French style, of which 
little is now heard apart from some of the 
overtures, e,g. that of The Water-Carrier 
(1800), his best opera. His later work was 
mainly ecclesiastical. In 1822 he became 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, and 
raised it to greatness. His work on counter- 
point and fugue (1835) was a standard book. 
See Lives by Bellasis (1874) and Crowest 
(1915). 

CHERWELL, Frederick Alexander IJndemann, 
chahr ’ (1886-1957), 1st Viscount (cr. 1956), 
British scientist, was born at Baden-Baden 
and was brought up at Sidmouth, Devon. 
He was educated at the University of Berlin 
and at the Sorbonne, where his work on the 
problems of atomic heat attracted the atten- 
tion of distinguished physicists. In 1914 he 
became director of the R.F.C. Experimental 
Physics Station at Farnborough. He was the 
first to evolve the mathematical theory of 
aircraft spin and put it into practice in a 
daring flight. In 1919 he became professor 
of Experimental Philosophy at Oxford. As 
director of the Clarendon Laboratorv, he 
made it one of the best on low'-tempcraturc 
research in Britain. A close friend of Sir 
Winston Churchill, he became his personal 
assistant in 1940. Under his leadership 
British scientists produced answers to many 
of the new weapons of w ar. He was created 
a baron in 1941 and was paymaster-general 
in 1942-45 and again in the 1951 Govern- 
ment, advising on nuclear research and 
scientific matters generally. He resigned in 
1953 to resume his professorship. Aloof and 
of decided opinions, he was respected rather 
than acclaimed, but his immense knowledge 
and resource hei^uened the prestige of 
science and contributed significantly to the 
nation’s military survival. See The ProL by 
R. F. Harrod (1959). 

CH£SELDEN\ William (1688-1752), English 
surgeon, bom at Somerby near Melton 
Mowbray, was the first to perform operations 
for lateral lithotomy ana iridectomy. He 
wrote a manual of anatomy. 

CHESHIRE^ Gf^rey l^nard (1917- >, 
English bomber pilot and philanthropi.st, 
eiducated at Stowe School and Merton 
College, Oxford. An outstanding pilot and 
leader, he was awarded the D.S.O. (1940), 
D,F,C. (1941) and the V.C. (1944) on com- 
pleting a hundred bombing missions, often 
at low altitude, on heavily defended German 
targets. He was with Penney (q.v.) oflicial 
British observer of the destruction caused by 
the atjornic bomb over Nagasaki (1945). This 
experience together with his new>fotind faith 


in Roman Catholicism made him decide to 
devote the rest of his life to tending the sick, 
by founding * Cheshire Homes * in many 
countries. 

CHESNEY, (1) Col. Charles ComwalUs (1826- 
1876), was author of the Waterloo Lectures 
(1861) delivered at Sandhurst. 

(2) Francis Rawdon (1789-1872), unde of 
(1), the explorer of the Euphrates, was born 
at Annalong, County Dowm, and was gazetted 
to the Royal Artillery in 1805. In 1829 he 
inspected the route for a Suez Canal; after 
1831 he four times explored a route to 
India by Syria and the Euphrates. He 
commanded the artillery at Hong Kpng in 
1843-47. In 1850 he published his Survey of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and in 1868 a 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition. Sec 
Life by his wife and daughter (1893). 

(3) Gen. George Tomkyns (1830r95). 
younger brother of (!), became a member of 
the Council of the Viceroy of India in 1886, 
and in 1892 Conservative M.P. for Oxford, 
He was the author of The Bit t tie of Dorking 
(1871), The Private Secretary (1881), The 
Lesters (1893), &c. 

CHESSMAN, Caryl (1922 60), American 
convict-author, was sentenced to death in 
1948 on seventeen charges of kidnapping, 
robbery and sexual assault, but w'as granted 
eight stays of execution by the governor of 
California amounting to a record yieriod of 
12 years under sentence of death, without a 
reprieve. During this period Chessman 
conducted a brilliant legal battle from prison, 
learnt four languages and vs role the best- 
selling books against capital punishment 
rW/ 2455 Deuih Row (1956), Trial hv Ordeal 
(1956) and 7he lace of Justice (1958). His 
ultiniate execution provoked world-wide 
criticism of American judicial mcthod.s. 
CHESTERFIELD, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4lh Earl of (1694-1773), English statesman, 
orator, wii and man of leiicrs, was born in 
London. He studied at Cambridge, made 
the grand tour, was member for St Ciermains 
in Cornwall from 1715 to 1722, for Lostwithicl 
from 1722 to r. 1723. In 1726 he succeeded 
his father as 4th Lari of Chestertkld. In 
1730 he was made lord steward of the 
household. Until then, as a Whig, he had 
supported W'alpolc; but being ousted from 
ollice for voting against an excise bill, he 
went over to the opposition, and was one of 
Walpole's bitterest antagonists. He joined 
the Pelham ministry in 1744, made an 
excellent Irish lord-licutcnam in 1745, and 
was in 1746 one <if the principal secretaries of 
state. Intimate with Swift, Pope and 
Boltngbroke, he drew from Johnson the 
famous indignant letter. Besides the well- 
known Letters to kh (natural) Son, he also 
wrote Tellers to his Oodson and Successor. 
His letters to fxtrd Huntingdon appeared in 
1923, his verse in 1927, Sec iMters of 
Chesterfield ed. B. Dobree (1932), Vnpulh 
Hshed Letters ed. Outkk (1937); and books 
by Craig (1907), Coxon (1925); essays by 
Sainte-Bcuve. C. Collins, Austin Dobson. 
CHESTERTON, Gilbert Kcitb (1874 1936), 
English critic, novelist and poet, bom in 
London, was dducated at St Paul’s and studied 
art at the Slade School, though he never 
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practised it professionally. His first writings 
were for periodicals, and all through his life 
much of his best work, went into essays and 
articles in The Bookman^ The Speaker^ The 
Illustrated London Nem^ and his own G. K.^s 
Weekly^ which was born in 1925 of the New 
Witness inherited from his brother a few 
years earlier. Tremendous zest and energy, 
with a mastery of paradox, a robust humour 
and forthright devotion characterize his 
entire output. He became a Roman Catholic 
in 1922, but this decision is clearly fore* 
shadowed in his works, the best of which 
were published before that date. His two 
earliest books were the collections of poetry 
The Wild Knight and Greybeards at Play (both 
1900); the works which followed include The 
Napoleon of Netting Hill (1904), liberal and 
anti'impcrialist in outlook, brilliant studies 
of Browning (1903), G. F. Watts (1904). 
Dickens (1906) and R. L. Stevenson (1907); 
and the provocative Heretics (1908) and 
Orthodoxy (1908). The amiable dcteclivc- 
priest Father Brown, who brought Chesterton 
popularity with a wider public, first appeared 
jn The Innocence of Father Brown (1911). 
Soon after his conversion Chesterton pub- 
lished his well-know n Life of St Francis of 
Assisi, also one of St Thomas Aquinas ( 1933). 
His Collected Poems appeared in 1933, and 
his Autobiography postnumoiisly m 1936. An 
ebullient personality, with a ligurc of John- 
sonian proportions, absent-minded but quick- 
w'lttcd, he w ill go down as one of the most 
colourful and provocative writers of his day. 
See Life by M. Ward and bibliography by 
J, Sullivan (1958). His brother, Cecil tdward 
(1879’ 1918), wrote anti-liberal books and 
started, with Hilaire Belloc, the anti-bureau- 
cratic paper New W itness (see above) in 1912. 
He married Ada Flizaheth Jones, journalist 
and writer, who pioneered the C'ccil Houses 
for London's homeless v\omcn. 

CHEIHAM, Humphrey (1580 1653). a Man- 
chester merchant and cloth manufacturer, the 
founder of a bluecoat hospital and of a public 
library at Manchester. 

CHEITLE, jHcnry (d. r. 1607), English 
dramatist and pamphleteer, edited Greene's 
Groafs-worth of B't/ (1592), wrote thirteen 
plays of considerable merit, and was part 
author of thirty-five others, including Robin 
Hood^ Patient Orisel^ The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green and Jane Shore, 

CHEVALIER, shi-vahuy, (1) Albert (1862- 
1923). composer and singer of costermonger 
ballads, was born the son of a French teacher 
at the Kensington (irammar School. He 
appeared as an actor at the old Prince of 
Wales’s in 1877, and in 1891 came before 
the public as a music-hall singer. Writing, 
composing and singing his songs of the 
humour and pathos of coster life (of fifty 
well-known ones, forty are his own creations), 
he immortalized such songs as * My Old 
Dutch " and ‘ Knocked *cm in the Old Kent 
Road *. See his Before I Forget 0*^01 ). 

(2) Maurice (1888- h French film and 
vaudeville actor, born in Paris. He began as 
a child singing and dandng in small caf^, 
and became dancing partner to Mistin^tt 
at the Folies Berg^res from 1909 to 1913. 
He was a prisoner in the first W'orid War, 
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won the Crobc de Guerre, and became a 
member of the Legion of Honour. He first 
appeared in London in 1919 and forty years 
later his individual, straw-hatted, bon-viveur 
personality was yet capable of scoring a 
popular success in the musical film Gigi. 
Among the best of his earlier films were The 
Innocents of Paris and The Love Parade, His 
autobiography, Ma Route et mes chansons^ 
was translated as The Man in the Straw Hat 
in 1949. 

(3) Michel (1806-79), French economist, 
was born at Limoges, and trained as an 
engineer. An ardent St Simonian, he attached 
himself to Enfantin, and helped to compile 
the propagandist Livre nouveau. After six 
months* imprisonment in 1832, he retracted 
all he had written in the Globe against 
Christianity and marriage. He was sent by 
Thiers to inquire into water and railway 
communication in the United States; was 
made a councillor of state in 1838; and in 
1840 professor of Political Economy in the 
College de France. In 1845 he w'as returned 
by Aveyron to the Chamber of Deputies. 
After the revolution of 1848 he made on- 
slaughts that were never met upon Louis 
Blanc's socialism in articles collected as 
L* Organisation dii fra vai7 (1848) and Questions 
poliuques et sociales (1852). As a free-trader 
he aided Cobden in carrying into effect in 
1860 the commercial treaty between France 
and England, becoming a senator and grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. He died at 
Montpellier. 

CHEV.\LLIER, Gabriel, she-vaFyay (1895- 
), French novelist, born in Lyons. He 
won W'idc acclaim with his Clochemerle 
(1934, English iranslaiion 1936), an earthy 
satire on petty bureaucracy, after a series of 
less-successful psychological novels. Other 
books include La Peur (1930), Clarisse Vernon 
(1933), SaintC’ColUne (1937), Les H^ritiers 
Eujfe (1945), Le Petit G^ncrai (1951) and 
C lochc merle Bab ylone ( 1 9 54) , 

CHEVRELL. Michel Eugene (1786-1889), 
French chemist, born at Angers, studied 
chemistry at the College ile France in Paris. 
He lectured at the CoIIi?gc Charlemagne, and 
held a technical post at the Gobelins, In 
1826 he entered ihc Academy of Sciences, and 
in 1830 became director of the Museum of 
Natural Flislory. Early discoveries were 
those of margarine, olein and stearin; and 
these studies and his theory of saponification 
opened up vast industries. Betw^ecn 1828 
and 18(>4 he studied colours. This patriarch 
of the scicniitic world, ‘ le doyen des etudiants 
dc France *, died April 9, 1889, his hundredth 
birthday having been celebrated three years 
before with great enthusiasm. 

CHEYNE, (1) George, chaym Scots cheen 
(1671 1743), Scots physician, born at Mcth- 
lick, Aberdeenshire, after studying at Edin- 
burgh, started a London practice in 1702. 
Full living made him enormously fat (thirty- 
two stone weight), as well as asthmatic, but 
from a milk and vegetable diet he derivt^ so 
much benefit that he recommended it in ail 
the later of his twelve medical treatises. His 
Essay of Health and Long Ltfe was eulogtansd 
by Dr Johnson. He died at Bath. 

(2) llKMBas Kelly, chaynee (1841-1915), 
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English biblical critic, chief editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica (4 vols. 1900-03) and 
author of Criiica Biblica and a number of 
works on the Old Testament, was bom in 
London. Educated at Merchant Taylors* 
School and Worcester College, Oxford, he 
became fellow of Balliol in 1868. He was 
(1885-1908) Oriel professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture at Oxford and Canon 
of Rochester, and a member of the Old 
Testament Revision Company. 
CHIABRERA, Gabrieilo, kya-bray'ra (1552- 
1637), Italian poet, was born and died at 
Savona. Educated at Rome, he served 
Cardinal Cornaro, but was obliged to leave 
for revenging himself upon a Roman noble- 
man. An enthusiastic student of Greek, 
he skilfully imitated Pindar and Anacreon, 
while his Lettere Famigliari introduced the 
poetical epistle into Italian. Prefixed is a 
fragment of autobiography. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK (1887- ), Chinese 

general and statesman, born in Fenghwa. 
Chekiang, received his military training at 
Tokio, where he fell under the influence of 
Sun Yat-sen (q.v.), for whom he fought in the 
1911 revolution, and by whom he was put in 
charge of the Whampoa Military Academy, 
an establishment for training Kuomintang 
officers on the Russian model. In 1926 he 
commanded the army which set out to 
accomplish by military means the unification 
of China, a task which he completed by 1928. 
During this time he had opposed the infiltra- 
tion of Communism and rid the Kuomintang 
of its influence. As president of the republic 
(1928-31), he consolidated the Nationalist 
regime by force of arms, but dangerous left- 
wing splinter groups retained a foothold in 
several areas and it was their survival which 
led to Chiang’s ultimate downfall. Head of 
the executive in 1935-45, he was also com- 
mander in chief of China united against 
Japanese aggression. During and after the 
war he allowed corrupt right-wing elements 
to become dominant in the Kuomintang, and 
the split with the Communists was intensified. 
In 1948 he again became president, but in 
1949 the Kuomintang collapsed before the 
Communist advance and Chianc was forced 
to withdraw with the remnant of the Nation- 
alist army to Formosa, there to train new 
forces, aided by the U.S.A., and to breathe 
threats against the mainland which caused 
more consternation among western politicians 
than among his enemies. See his Summing 
up at Seventy (1957), and Life by Hsiung 
(194$). His second wife, Mayling Soong 
(1898- ), whom be married in 1927, was 

educated largely at American universities, 
distinguished herself in social and educational 
work, and is author of a number of works on 
China. 

CHIARELLI, Luigi, kya-reVlee (1884 1947). 
Italian playwright, bom in Trani. A jour- 
nalist who took to the stage, he had bis first 
play. Vita intitna, performed in 1909 and he 
contifiued to write, experimenting with com- 
binations of violent realism and his own 
somewhat grotesque humour. His only big 
success, however, was La Maschera e il volta 
(1916), a farcical comedy translated into 
nearly every European language. It was 


E roduced in London in an English translation 
y C. B. Fernald in 1923 and has been revived 
several times. Two other plays have been 
translated and produced in this country: 
Money, Money I (1931) and One Plus Two 
(translated by Frederick May. 1957). 
CHICHELE, Henry, chich'day (c. 1362-1443). 
English prelate, in 1408 became Bishop of 
St Davids, and in 1414 Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He founded at Oxford the colleges of 
St John*s and All Souls. See vol. v. of Hook's 
Archbishops of Canterbury. 

CHIESA, Francesco, kyay'sa (1871L ), 

Swiss-ltalian author, born at Sagno in 
Ticino, studied law at Pavia, and >Vas for 
over 30 years director of the cantonal college 
at Lugano. His poetry includes La Cathedrale 
(1903). La Reggia (1904). Calliope (1907) and 
Consolazioni (1921). Of his novels Tempo di 
Marzo (1925) and of his short stories Racconti 
puerili (1920) are probably the best know^n. 
Chicsa*s art is inward and spiritual, and his 
prose has moments of lyricism. See .study by 
G. Zoppi (Milan 1921). 

CHIFLEY, Joseph Benedict (1885-1951), 
Australian politician, in early life an engine- 
driver, entered parliament in 1928, became 
defence minister the following year, and 
was Labour prime minister 1945-49. 

CIIIGI, kce'Jee, a princely Italian family, 
whose founder, Agostino Chigi (d. 1512) of 
Siena, in Rome became banker to the popes, 
and was noted for hts pomp and encourage- 
ment of art. See Cugnoni's Agostino Chigi 
a Magmfico (Rome 188!).— A descendant. 
Fabio Chigi, became pope as Alexander Vfl 
ll655-67>, -Havio Chigi (1810 85) was a 
nuncio and cardinal. 

CHILD, (1) Francis James (1825 96), Ameri- 
can scholar, the most learned of ballad 
editors, was born in Boston, Mass. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1846, and. after a 
year or two spent in Europe, was in 1851 
appointed to the chair of Rhetoric, which he 
exchanged in 1876 for that of An{do-Saxon 
and Early English Literature. His first work 
was Four Old Plays (1848); but more 
important were his annotated Spenser (5 vols, 
1855) and English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols. 
1857-59). 

(2) .Sir Josiah (1630^*99), writer on com- 
merce, was the second son of a London 
merchant. He himself made a fortune of 
£200,0(X) as a navy viciuallcr at Portsmouth 
and a director of the East India Company, 
In 1678 he was made a baronet. In his 
Brief Observations concerning Trade and 
Interest (1668; 3rd ctl 1690) he explains his 
plans for the relief and employment of the 
poor, substituting districts or unions for 
parishes, and transporting pauper* to the 
colonics.— Hts brother, Sir John wa« govemor 
of Bombay, where he died, February 4, 169(1 
(3) Lydia Maria, n^e Frand* (1802-80). 
American author, horn in Medford, Mass., 
published her first novel in 182L and in 1828 
married David Lee Child (1794-1874). a 
journalist, with whom she edited the Antb 
slavery Standard in New Vork in 1843-44, 
Her works, nearly thirty in number, inqiude 
novtb, the best of ihooi relating to early New 
England history, and an ambitiou* but in* 
accurate work on the history of refigion (1 855). 
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(4) William (c. 160<>-97), English composer, 
born in Bristol, was organist at St George's 
Chapel, Windsor, from 1632, with an inter- 
lude during the Cromwellian regime, and 
was buried there. He wrote anthems and 
church services. 

CHILDERS, (1) Hugh Culling Eardley (1827>^ 
1896), British politician, bom in London, 
the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, was 
educated at Cheam and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After seven years in Australia, 
he returned to England in 18S7, and sat as a 
Liberal for Pontefract 186(X-85, and for 
South Edinburgh 1886-92, holding office as 
first lord of the Admiralty 1868-71, 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 1872- 
1873, war secretary 1880-82, chancellor of 
the Exchequer 1882-85 and home secretary 
1886. He died in London. 

(2) Robert Cnsar (1838-76), British 
orientalist, was born at Nice, held a Civil 
Service post in Ceylon (1860-64), and in 1873 
became Pali professor at University College, 
London. 

(3) Robert Erskine (1870-1922), son of (2), 
served in the South African and First World 
wars, wrote a spy story. The Riddle of the 
Sands (1903), became a Sinn Fein irreconcil- 
able, and was executed by the Irish Free 
State authorities. 

CHILDS, George WHHani (1829 94), Ameri- 
can publisher, born in Baltimore, was 
proprietor from 1864 of the Public Ledger 
newspaper. His benefactions included memo- 
rials in England to Cowper, George Herbert. 
Leigh Hunt and Shakespeare. See his 
Recollections ( 1 890 ). 

ClllLLINGWORTH, William (1602-43), 
theologian, was bom at Oxford, the son of a 
prosperous citizen, and in 1618 became a 
scholar, in 1628 a fellow of Trinity. He 
embraced Catholicism, and in 1630 went to 
Douay, where he was led to renounce that 
faith by examination of the qucstion.s at issue. 
He became thereafter involved in controver- 
sies with several Catholic divines, and his 
answers are contained in his Additional 
Discourses, In the quiet of Lord Falkland's 
house at Great Tew m Oxfordshire he wrote 
The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
Salvation (1637). He left also nine sermons, 
and a fragment on the apostolical institution 
of episcopacy. In 1638 he took orders, and 
was made chancellor of Salisbury. In the 
Civil War he accompanied the king's forces, 
and before Gloucester devised a sicgc-cngine 
like the old Roman testudo. At Arundel 
Castle he fell ill. and after the surrender was 
lodged in the bishop's palace at Chichester, 
where he died. See Rashdall's Typical 
Engm Churchmen (1902). 

CHINGIS KHAN. See OfNCiHis Khan. 
CHIN $HIH HUANG IT. Sec Shjh Huang 

CHfPlEE. SeePBRRor. 

CHIPPENDALE, Hiomas (1718-79). English 
cabinet-maker, bom in Worcestershire, 
moved to London, set up a workshop in 
St Martinis Lane in 1753, and soon became 
famous for his graceful neo-classicat ftimiture. 
esp^ally chairs, which he made mostly from 
tmhogany, then a newly introduced wood. 
His Oenrkman and Cahlnehmaker^s Director 


(1754), the first comprehensive trade cata- 
logue of its kind, set forth his designs for 
the perusal of patrons, but had widespread 
influence on the designs of other craftsmen. 

His son Thomas carried on the business after 
his death until 1813. See Life by O. Brackett. 

CHIRICO, Giormo de, khree'ko (1888- ), 

Italian artist, born at Yolo, Greece. He 
studied at Athens and Munich, working later 
in Paris, and with Carr^ in Italy, where he 
helped to found the Valori Plastici review 
in 1918. A out 1910 he began to produce 
a series of ream-like pictures of deserted 
squares, e.g. Nostalgia of the Infinite, dated 
1911, in the Museum of Modem Art, New 
Y ork. These have had considerable influence 
on the surrealists, with whom he exhibited in 
Paris in 1925. His whole style is often called 
‘ metaphysical painting *, a term which he 
reserved for his work after 1915, including 
semi-abstract geometric figures and stylized 
horses. In 1929 he wrote Hehdomeros, a , 
drcam-novcl, but in the 'thirties he denounced 
all his previous work and reverted to an 
academic style, and to his study of the 
techniques of the Old Masters. Sec his 
autobiography Memorie della mia vita (1945) 
and studies by J. Thrall Soby (1941) and 
J. Faldi (1949). 

CHISHOLM, chiz'enu (1) Alexander (c. 1792- 
1847), Scottish historical and portrait 
painter, was bom at Elgin, and died in 
Rothesay, having in 1818 settled in London. 

(2) Erik (1904- ), Scottish composer, 
bom in Glasgow, studied under Tovey. 
From 1930, as conductor of the Glasgow 
Grand Opera Society, he produced many 
rarely heard works, including The Trojans, by 
Berlioz. In 1945 he was appointed professor 
of Music at Capetown. His works include 
two symphonies, concertos for piano and 
violin, other orchestral music and operas. 
CHITTENDEN, Russell Henry (1856-1943). 
American physiologist, born at New Haven, 
Conn., educated at Yale and Heidelberg, 
was one of the founders of the study of 
physiological chemistry in America. He was 
professor of this subject at Yale and later 
director of the Sheffield Scientific School. 
See his Physiological Fconomy in Nutrition 
(1^5) and Nutrition of Man (1907). 
CHLADNT, Ernst Florcns Friedrich, klad'nee 
(1756“ 1827), founder of the science of 
acoustics, w'as born at Wittenberg, and died 
at Breslau. He invented the euphonium. 
His study of the vibration of solid bodies 
resulted m the patterns known as Chladni 
figures. 

CHLODOVECH, Sec Clovis. 

CHLODWIG. Sec Clovis. 

CHLOPICKI, Joseph, klo-pitz'kee (1771- 
1854), Polish soldier and patriot, who served 
under Napoleon, was made a general by the 
Emperor Alexander^ but became dictator in 
the Polish insurrection of 1830. and died in 
exile at Cracow. 

CHOATE. (1) Joseph Hodges (1832-I917X 
nephew of (2), an eminent lawyer and 
accomplished orator, bom at Salem, was 
U,S. ambassador to Britain in I899-1905. 

(2) Rufus (1799-1859). American lawyer, 
was bom in Essex, Mass*, and admitted to 
thebarin 1823. He sat in congress from 1830 
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to 1834» and then settled in Boston, where he 
rose to be leader of the bar. He sat in the 
U.S. senate 1841-45. Sailing for Euror»c in 
ill-health, he died at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
See Memoir by Brown, predxed to his 
writings (1862), and Neilson's Memories of 
Choate (1884V 

CHODOWIECKI, Daniel Nikolaus, ko-do- 
vyet'skee (1726-1801), painter and copper- 
plate engraver, was born at Danzig and 
became director of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. See Life by F. Meyer (Berlin 1 887) 
and Austin Dobson's Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes (2nd series, 1 894). 
CHOISEUL-AMBOISE, filienne Francois, 
Due de, shta-Kri (1719-85), minister of 
Louis XV, served with credit in the Austrian 
Wars of Succession, and, through Madame 
de Pompadour, became lieutenant-general 
in 1748, and Due de Choiscul in 1758, He 
arranged in 1756 the alliance between France 
and Austria against Frederick the Great, 
and made himself popular by the terms he 
obtained in 1763 at the close of a disastrous 
war, as also by his opposition to the Jesuits. 
He improved the army and navy, developed 
trade and industr>, and reopened intercourse 
with India. He had spies in every court, 
and Catharine of Russia nicknamed him tx 
Cocher de V Europe. His power survived the 
death of his patroness in 1764, but Madame 
Dubarr>' alienated Louis from his able 
minister, who retired in 1770 to his estate of 
Chantcloup. 

CHOPIN, Frederic, shop-f (1810-49), Polish 
composer and pianist, born at Zclazowa 
Wola, a village near Warsaw, his fatiicr being 
a Frenchman settled there. The bov plascd 
in public at the age ol eight; in 1825 he 
published his first work, a Hondo in C minor; 
from 1826-29 he studied at Warsaw Con- 


servatoire under Llsncr; he then visited 
Vienna and made a brilliant impression. In 
1831 he went to Paris. Here he found fame, 
and lost his health; here he became the idol 
of the salons* giving lessons lo a select 
clientele of pupils, and employing his leisure 
in composition. In 1836 he was introduced 
to George .Sand (Madame Dudevant) by 
Liszt, spent the winter of 1838-39 with her ih 
Majorca aiW lived at her home at Nohant 


until 1847, whciv they became estranged. 
Chopin visited F.ngmnd in 1837 and 1848, 
playing in London, Manchester, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Long enfeebled by consump- 
tion, he died at Paris. On a groundwork of 
Slavonic airs and rhythms, notably that of the 
mazurka, Chopin raised superstructures of 
the most fantastic and original beauty; his 
style is so strongly marked as to amount to a 
mannerism. He seldom composed for the 
orchestra; but for the piano he wrote a 
great deal of music superlatively artistic in 
form, impregnated with subtle romance, and 
full of exuberant fancy. His compositions 
comprise 50 mazurkas, 27 Hudes* 25 preludes* 
19 nocturnes. 13 waltzes, 12 polonaises, 
4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 piano 
concertos, and a funeral march. See Ganches 
edition of his works (1932) ; Opidnski s of his 
(tr^s. Voynich, 1932); also Lives 

Hedley (1947); George Sand's Histoire de 


ma vie (Vol. X, 1856), and Gerald Abraham’s 
Chopin's Musical Style (1939). 

CHORLEY, Henry Fothergill (1808-72), 
English music critic, born near Wigan, 
musical editor of the Athenaeum* is remem- 
bered for his Thirty Years' Musical Recot^ 
lections (1862) and other musical literature, 
rather than for his verse, drama and novels. 
He was a rabid anti-Wagnerian. See 
Autobiography (2 vols. 1873V 
CHOSROES, or Khosni, reigned over Persia 
A.D. 531-579, waged war w'ith Rome for 
twenty years, and at home promoted agri- 
culture, commerce and science. His grand- 
son, Chosroes 11 (591-628), inflicted on the 
Byzantine empire great disaster, conquering 
Syria and Egypt. 

CHOG EN-LAI, choo-en-ll (1898- ). 

Chinese politician, born near Shanghai. 
Educated at an American missionary college 
in Tientsin, he was imprisoned for rioting in 
1919 and thereafter spent some time in 
Europe, particularly at Paris, and probably 
also in Moscow receiving training as a 
revolutionary. In 1924 he was at Whampoa 
Military academy in Canton, headquarters 
of the Kuomintang. as assistant to the Soviet 
military adviser. He organized the typical 
Communist revolt which secured Shanghai 
in 1927, but shortly afterwards, when the 
Kuomintang turned against the Communists, 
he was arrested, hut escaped to organize 
further Moscow -inspired insurrections, among 
them the abortive riMng at Canton in the 
same vear. Thereafter he undertook the 
task of spreading Communist doctrine in 
(he towns, while Mao Tsc-tung (q.v.) 
strengthened the cause in (he country districts. 
Jhc two joined fortes in 1931 after Mao had 
set up his provincial government m the SL. 
C hou En-Iai was largely responsible for 
persuading Chiang Kai-shek to bury the 
iuitchet temporarily in order lo prt.scm a 
united front against Japan, and his knowledge 
of the West brought him a number of diplo- 
matic missions in the service of Mao T.sc-mng. 
He was made premier and foreign minister 
in the new Communist government in 1949. 
He visited Moscow for political discussions 
in 1952 and secured the transfer lo C'hina of 
the Manchurian Railway. He was rc-clccted 
prime minister in 1955 when the new Con- 
stitution was introiluccd. 

C HRJfvriEN DE TROVlvS, kray-iyl d^ trwah 
(d. r. 11831. peatest of mediaeval French 
poets, born at Troyes, enjoyed the patronage 
of Marie de Champagne, daughter of 
Louis V n . His extant early w orks, Philomemi 
(from Ovid’s Metamorphose*} and the epic 
Guillaume d'Angleterre arc less important 
than his ercat metrical Arthurian romances 
Eree et tnlde* dig^s* Lancelot* Yvain and 
Perceval* which introduce all the fantastic 
ingredients of Celtic legend woven into a 
tapestry intricate and fascinating though 
^mewhm tortuous to the mcKlcrn reader. 
fxec ft Enide (c. 1 160) is the earliest known 
Arthurian romance, while Clig^s (c. 1164) 
contains elements of the legend of Tristan 
and Isolde used in an antithetical manner 
which has caused the poem to be styled an 
* Atiij-Trlstan *. Chiitien himself is widely 
believed to have been the author of a lost 
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version of the Tristan story mentioned by 
later poets. In Perceval, his last work, of 
which all but the first 9000 out of 32,000 
lines were comnlctcd by others after his 
death, we find the first interweaving of the 
legend of the Holy Graal with Arthurian 
material. Sec the romances (except Perceval) 
tr. W. W. Comfort (1914), study by G. Cohen 
(1931), and W. A. Nitze, Perceval and the 
Holy Graal (1949). 

CHRISTIAN. Scandinavian kings, of whom 
the following are noteworthy : 

Christian II (1481-1559), king of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, mounted the throne of 
Norway and Denmark in 1513. His marriage 
in 1515 to a sister of the Emperor Charles V 
did not extinguish his love for his mistress 
Dyveke (q.v.). In 1520 he overthrew .Sten 
Sturc, the regent of Sweden, and thereafter 
wa.s crowned king. But his treacherous 
massacre in the Stockholm ‘ blood bath ’ of 
the foremost men in Sweden (November 8- 10, 
1520) roused such a spirit that he was 
speedily driven out by Guslavus Vasa. In 
Denmark a popular revolt drove him for 
refuge to the Netherlands, and placed his 
uncle, Frederick I, on (he throne. Assisted, 
however, by Charles V, Christian landed in 
Norway in 1531, b^it at Akershus next year 
w'as totally defeated s and spent his remaining 
years in imprisonment. 

Christian IN' (1577 -1648), king of Denmark 
and Norwa>, and Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, was elected successor to Iik father. 
I'redcrick 11, in 1588. He assumed the 
overnment of the duchy in 1593, of the 
ingdom m 1596. His first war with Sweden 
(1611 13) ended in an advantageous peace; 
his second (1643 45) cost him much of the 
territory across the Sound. In the Thirty 
Years' War he beca '^c chief (1625) of the 
Protestant Union, but his disasters so 
damped his ardour that in 1629 he w'as glad 
to make room for Gustavus Adolphus. On 
sea and land he greatly increased his country \s 
trade. The well-known ballad, * King 
Christian stood by the lofty Mast com- 
memorates his heroism in the sea-fight with 
the Swedes before Kiel in 1644, 

Oirtetian VIU (1786- 1848) from 1839 was 
king of Denmark. 

Christum IX (1818-1906), king of Denmark 
from 1863, in 1864 lost Schleswig-Holstein, 
His daughter Alexandra married King 
Edward VII (q.v,). 

Christian X (1870-1947), king of Denmark 
from 1912, lost Iceland (1918. 1944), regained 
northern Schleswig (1920), and during the 
German occupation (1940 45) remained in 
Denmark with his people. 

CHRISTUN, (1) Fletcher (fi. 18lh century), 
the ringleader in the mutiny on the Bounty 
(see Adams, John: and Bligh). His 
brother, Edward, was a Law professor at 
Cambridge from 1788 till his death in 1823. 

(2) Wiuinni (1608-63), from 1648 receiver- 
general of the Isle of Man, was shot for 
treason committed in 1651 against his feudal 
sovereign the Countess of Derby. 
CHRISIDANSEN, Christiaii (1843-1917), 
Danish physicist, bom at Lorborg, became 
professor of Physics at Copenhagen in 1886 
after having verified Sellmcicr's theory of 


anomalous dispersion by experiments on the 
refractive index of fuchsine (magenta). 

CHRISTIE, (1) family of London auctioneers. 
The founder of the firm, in 1766, was James 
(1730-1803), two of whose sons were James 
(1773-1831), antiquary and auctioneer, and 
Samuel Hunter (1784-1865), student of 
magnetism, who was teacher and professor 
of Mathematics at Woolwich (1806-50). 
Samuel’s son. Sir William Henry Mahoney 
(1845-1922), was astronomer royal (1881- 
1910). See Roberts’s Memorials of Christie* s 
(1897). 

(2) Agatha Mary Clarissa (1891- ), 

English author, born in Torquay. Mrs 
Christie has written more than fifty detective 
novels, featuring the Belgian detective, 
Hcrcule Poirot, or the inquiring village lady. 
Miss Marplc; since her marriage to M. E. 
Mallowan, the archaeologist, in 1930, several 
of her novels have had an archaeological 
background. Between December 1953 and 
January 1954, she joined the very small body 
of playwrights who have achieved three 
concurrent West End productions, with The 
Spider's W eb, Witness for the Prosecution and 
The Mousetrap. The latter play had a 
record run in the West End. 

(3) John Reginald Halliday (1898 -1953), 
English murderer, born in Yorkshire. He 
was hanged for the murder of his wife and 
confessed to the murder by strangulation of 
five other women. He also confessed to the 
murder of Mrs Evans, wife of Timothy John 
Evans, who lived in the same house. Evans 
had been convicted and hanged for the 
murder of his infant daughter in 1950. He 
had been charged at the same time with the 
murder of his wife, but this w'a.s never heard. 
After a special inquiry instigated by the 
Home Office, and several fierce debates in 
the House of C ommons, no definite con- 
clusion was reached; but there is an increas- 
ing body of opinion that Evans was techni- 
cally innocent and that Christie killed both 
Mrs Evans and the child. The trial of 
Christie, therefore, played an important 
part in altering legislation aifecting the death 
penalty. See Trials of Evans and Christie, 
edited by F. Tennyson Jesse (1957), 

CHRISTINA (1626-89), queen of Sweden, 
succeeded her father, Gustavus Adolphus, in 
1632. Clever and beautiful, she received a 
man's rather than a woman’s education. 
During her minority the kingdom was 
governed mainly bv Chancellor Oxenstjerna. 
in 1644 she assumed the reins of power, and 
in 1650 was crowned with the title of * kin^\ 
For four years thereafter she ruled with 
vigour, and patronized learned men, such as 
Grotius, Salmasius and Descartes. In 1654, 
however, weary of the personal restraint 
which royalty imposed on ner, she abdicated 
in favour of her cousin, Charles Gustavus, 
reserving to herself sufficient revenues, entire „ 
independence and supreme authority over 
her suite and household. Leaving Sweden, 
she embraced Catholicism at Brussels, and 
entered Rome on horseback in the costume 
of an Amazon. At Fontainebleau in 1657 
she caused her grand equerry, Monaldeschi, 
to be executed in her own household for 
treason. The death of the king in 1660 made 
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her hasten from Rome to Sweden; but, 
failing in her attempt to be reinstated on the 
throne, she again left the country. In 1666 
she aspired to the crown of Poland. The 
remainder of her life was spent at Rome, 
where she died April 19, 1689. See Holling- 
worth’s history of her Intrigues and Gallantries 
(1697; reprinted 1928); and books by 
Gribble (1913), Mrs Compton Mackenzie 
(1931) and C. Weibull (1936). 

CHRISTINA OF SPAIN. See Maria 
Christina. 


CHRISTINE DE PISAN (c. 1363-1431), a 
French poetess, born in Venice, was daughter 
of an Italian who was court astrologer to 
Charles V. Brought up in Paris, she married 
(1378) j^tienne Castcl, who became king's 
secretary, but died in 1389. Left with three 
children and no money, she was obliged to 
call upon her literary talents in order to live, 
and between 1399 and 1415 produced a 
number of brilliant works in both prose and 
verse, including a Life of Charles V for 
Philippe. Duke of Burgundy : Citi! des dames^ 
a translation from Boccaccio; and Livre des 
trois ver/i/ 5 , an educational and social 
compendium for women. Her love poems 
have grace and charm, but, written to keep 
the wolf from the door, they lack depth of 
inspiration. Christine is noteworthy for her 
detence of the female sex, hitherto a target 
for satirists. Saddened by the misfortunes 
of the Hundred Years' War she withdrew to a 
nunnery in about 1418 but lived to write in 
celebration of Joan of Arc’s early successes in 
1429. See study by Pinct (1927). 
CHRISTISON, Sir Robert (1797-1882), 
Scottish toxicologist, was born at Edinburgh, 
the son of the professor of Humanity. After 
graduating in 1819, he studied toxicology in 
Paris under Orfilu, He was in 1 822 appointed 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
Edinburgh, and from 1832 to 1877 held the 
chair of Materia Medica. He became 
physician to Queen Victoria (1848), president 
of the Edinburgh Royal Society (1868-73) 
and a baronet (1871), During a vigorous old 
age he could walk, run or climb better than 
any of his coevals. Besides contributing to 
m^ical journals, Christ ison wrote a Treatise 
on Poisons (1829), See Life, edited by 
his sons (1885-86). 

CHRISTOPHE, Henri (1767-1820), king of 
Haiti, was born a slave on the island of 
Grenada. Coming to Haiti, he joined the 
black insurgents against the French in 1790, 
and, from bis gigantic stature and courage, 
soon became a leader among them, and by 
Toussaint TOuverture was appointed briga- 
dier-general. in 1802 he gallantly defended 
Cape Haiti against the French. He and 
P6tion overthrew Dessalines in 1806; and 
in 1807 he was appointed president. Civil 
war commenced between him and Potion; 
but Christophe was proclaimed king of Haiti 
as Henri I in 1811, and ruled with vigour. 
But his avarice and cruelty led to an insur- 
and he shot himself. 

CHRISTOPHER (Gr. Chrisiophdros, * Christ- 
ben^ * from the legend of nis carrying the 
O^'^luld across a river), a Syrian saint, 
saM I© have been 12 feet high, and to have 
sunered martyrdom under the Emperor 


Decius (249-251). For the legends about 
him see monographs by Sinemus (Hanover 
1868) and Mainguct (Tours 1891). See also 
H. C. Whaite, St Christopher in English 
Medieval Wallpainting. 

CHRISTY, (I) Edwin P. (1815-62), American 
entertainer, originator of the minstrel show, 
was singing with two assistants at a public 
house in Buffalo in 1842, but steadily increased 
the reputation of his troupe, and the success 
of his enterprise in New York and London, 
till, becoming insane during the ciyil war, 
he threw himself out of a window. | 

(2) Henry (1810-65), wealthy English 
ethnologist, explored and excavaten pre- 
historic caves in southern France. \ 

CHRYSANDER, Friedrich (1826-19011 Ger- 
man musical historian, biographer and^editor 
of Handel. 1 

CHRYSIPPLS (c. 280-207 B.C.). ^Stoic 

philosopher, was born at Soli in Cilicia.' He 
came as a youth to Athens, and devoted 
himself to philosophy under Cleanthes. Of 
his works, which are said to have exceeded 
700, only a few fragments remain. See 
monographs by Petersen (AUona 1827) and 
Gercke (Leipzig 1884). 

CHRYSOLORAS, Manuel (c, 1355-1415), 
the first to transplant Greek literature into 
Italy, was born at Constantinople. About 
1391 he was sent by the Byzantine emperor, 
John Palaeologus, to England and Italy to 
entreat assistance against the Turks, and in 
1 397 he settled ut Florence and taught Greek 
literature. He was afterwards employed by 
Pope Gregory Xll in an attempt to promote 
a union of the Greek with the Roman 
Church, and in 1413 went with John XXll to 
the Council of Constance, where he died. 
His chief work was a Greek grammar, 
Erotenmta (Venice 1484).— His nephew, John, 
also taught Greek in Italy. 

CHRYSOSTOM, St John (c. 347-407), from 
Gr. Chrpostomos, ‘ goldcn-mouthcd ’ ; so 
named from hi.s eloquence, was born at 
Antioch, and trained by his pious mother 
Anthusa. He studied oratory for the career 
of advocate; but, in his twenty-third year 
was baptized and ordained an anagnostes or 
* Reader ’. After six years spent as a monk 
in the mountatn.s, illness forcra him to return 
in 380 to Antioch, where he was ordained 
deacon in 381 and priest in 386. The 
eloquence and earnestness of his preaching 
secured for him the reputation of the greatest 
orator of the church ; and in 398 the Emperor 
Arcadius made him archbishop of Constan- 
tinople. Chrysostom bestowed much of his 
revenues on hospitals, sought to reform the 
lives of the clergy, and sent monks as mission- 
aries into Scythia, Persia and other lands. 
His faithful reproof of vices moved the 
Empress Eudoxia to have him deposed and 
banished in 403 — lirst to Nicaea, and then to 
the Taurus mountains, and finally to Pitvus 
on the Euxine.. Compelled to travel hither 
on foot, with his bare head exposed to a 
burning sun, the old man died on the 
at Comana, in Pontus, September 14, 407. 
His body was brought to Constantinople and 
reburied with honour in 438. His works are 
very numerous, and consist of Homilies, 
Commentaries on the whole Bible, part of 
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which have perished. Epistles, Treatises on 
Providence, the Priesthood, &c., and Liturgies. 
See works by Ncander (tr. 1838), Stephens 
(1872), Thierry (1874), Busk (1885). Chase 
(1887), Schaff(1891), Puech (trans. 1902) and 
L. Meyer (1933). 

CHUBB, (1) Charles (1772-1846), English 
locksmith, patentee of improvements in 
* detector* locks, originally (1818) patented 
by his brother, Jeremiah, of Portsca, was in 
the hardware business at Winchester and 
Portsea, previous to his settlement in London. 
Under his son, John Chubb (1816-72), 
further patents were taken out. 

(2) Hiomas (1679-1747), English deist, was 
bom at East-Harnham near Salisbury. 
Brought up in poor circumstances, he had 
little formal education, but had already 
contrived to pick up considerable learning, 
when a perusal of the ‘ historical preface * 
to Whiston’s Primitive Christianity Revived 
impelled him to write his own tract. The 
Supremacy of the Father Asserted, which 
Whiston helped him to publish in 1715. 
Encouraged by Jekyll and others, he con* 
tinued to write; and a quarto volume of hts 
tracts, published in 1730, made his name 
widely known. His opinions drifted nearer 
and nearer to deism, yet he w'enl regularly to 
church, and regarded the mission of Christ 
as divine. See his Posthumous Works (2 vols. 
1748), 

CHUDLEIGH, Elteabeth (1720-88), Countess 
of Bristol, and mistress and bigamous wife of 
the Duke of Kingston —prototype of ‘ Beat- 
rix * in Esmond. Sec Pearce's Amazing 
Duchess (1911). 

CHUNDER SEN, Keshub (1838-84), a Hindu, 
the chief developer after 1858 of the Thcistic 
society called the * Bnihma Samaj of India \ 
which originated with Rammohun Roy (q.\.). 
He visited Europe in 1 81^. See Max Muller's 
Biographical Essays (1884), and a Life by 
Mozoomdar (1888). 

CHUQUET, Nicolas, shu-kay (1445 1500), 
French mathematician, took a degree in 
medicine at Paris, but is best known for his 
book on arithmetic, Tripartic en la science 
des nomhres. 

CHURCH, (1) Frederick ISdwio (1826-1900), 
American landscape-painter, bom at Hart- 
ford, Conn., painted in South America, the 
Arctic Regions, and the East. 

(2) Sir Richard (1785 -1873), born at Cork 
of Quaker parentage, had served with 
distinction in the British and Neapolitan 
services, and been made a C.B, (1815) and 
K.C.H, (1822), when in 1827 be was appoin- 
ted generalissimo of the insurgent Greeks — 
their success was due largely to his strategy. 
He lived afterwards in Athens, and died 
there. See Lives by Stanley Lane-Poole 
(1890) and E. M. Church (1895). 

(3) Richard (1893- ), author, born in 

London, made his name first as a poet, but 
he is known also for his novels, literary 
criticism, travel-books and stories for child- 
ren. His Squirrel called Rufus has been 
favourably likened to the classic Wind in the 
Willows of Kenneth Grahamc; while his 
novel The Porch won the Fcmina Vic-Heureuso 
prize for 1938. In 1956 the first volume of 
hjs autobiography. Over the Bridge^ was 


awarded the Sunday Times Prize for Litera- 
ture; the second volume. The Golden 
Sovereign, appeared in 1957. His work, both 
poetry and prose, is characterized by a 
quietly reflective spirit that extracts the last 
essence out of ordinary experience. 

(4) Ricliard William (1815-90). English 
scholar, nephew of (2), born at Lisbon, was 
educated at Wadham College, Oxford, in 
1838 was elected a fellow of Oriel, and in 1871 
Dean of St Paul's. A close friend of New- 
man, he wrote sermons, essays, historical 
works and studies of Dante, Spenser and 
Bacon. See Life by his daughter (1894), and 
a shorter one by D. C. Lathbur>’ (1905). 

(5) William, inventor, patented in England 
in 1822 the first type-setting machine. 

CHURCHILL, (1) Charles (1731-64), English 
satirical poet, was bora in Westminster and 
educated at Westminster School. At seven- 
teen he made a Fleet marriage, in 1756 was 
ordained priest. ‘ through need, not choice *, ^ 
and at his fathers death in 1758 succeeded 
him as curate of St John’s, Westminster. But 
after a bankruptcy, a formal separation from 
his wife and a course of unclerical dissipation, 
he gave up the church (1763). His Rosciad 
(1761) had already made him famous and a 
terror to actors, the Apology (also 1761) was 
a savage onslaught on his critics, particularly 
Smollett. In Night (1762) he lengthily 
replied to criticisms of his life. The Ghost 
(1762) ridiculed Dr Johnson and others in 
over 4()(K) lines. Churchill next helped Wilkes 
in the North Briton, and heaped timeous 
ridicule upon the Scots in The Prophecy of 
Famine 07b3), an admirable satire — undoubt- 
edly his best work. For The Epistle to 
Hogarth (1763) the artist retaliated with a 
savage caricature. Other works are The 
Duellist, The Author, The Conference, Gotham, 
The Candidate, The Farewell, The Times, 
Independence, and, unfinished. The Journey 
and the masterly Dedication. He lacked the 
chief cs.sentials of true satire, a real insight 
into the heart of man and that rarest power 
of preserving likeness in unlikeness, but 
possessed fatal volubility in rhyming, a 
boisterous energy, and an instinctive hatred 
of wrong. See Laver’s edition of his poems 
(1933). 

(2) John. See Marlborough. 

(3) Lord Randolph Henry Spencer (1849- 
1895), father of (4). third son of the 7th Duke 
of Marlborough, was bom at Blenheim 
Palace, and educated at Eton and Merton 
College, Oxford. Returned for Woodstock 
in 1874, in which year he married an Ameri- 
can lady, he became conspicuous in 1880 as 
the leader of a guerilla band of Conservatives 
known as the ‘ Fourth Party ’; and ere long 
had a considerable following among the 
younger Conservatives, who regarded him as 
the future leader of the Tory Democracy. 
After a plucky attempt to defeat Mr Bright 
at Birmingham in 1885, Lord Randolph was 
returned for South Paddington. He was 
secretary fbr India in Lord Salisbury's first 
ministry (1885-86), and then, in his second, 
chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons from July to Decem- 
ber 1886, when he resigned. He vkited 
South Africa in 1891» and died January 24, 
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1895. See books by Escott (1895), Lord 
Rosebery (1906), Winston Churchill (1906) 
and R. R. Janies<1959) 

(4) Sir Winston Leonard Spencer (1874- 
), British statesman, was born on 
November 30, at Blenheim Palace, Wood- 
stock, Oxon, the eldest son of (3). He was 
educated at Harrow and Sandhurst and was 
gazetted to the 4th Hussars in 1 895. His early 
Army career included service with the Mala- 
kand Field Force in 1897 and with the 1898 
Nile Expeditionary Force when he fought 
hand-to-hand with the Dervishes at Omdur- 
man. Acting as a London newspaper 
correspondent in the Boer War, he was 
captured in an ambush but successfuliy 
escaped with a £25 price on his head, in 
1900 he became Conservative M.P. for 
Oldham, but his differences with the party 
widened and he joined the Liberals. In 1906 
he became colonial under-secretary and 
from 1908 to 1910 he was president of the 
Board of Trade, introducing the labour 
exchanges. He became home secretary in 
1910 and was involved in the * Siege of 
Sidney Street’ controversy in 1911, In that 
year of the threatening German ’ Agadir 
incident * he became first lord of the 
Admiralty. He developed a War Staff, 
became the * father of naval aviation and 
generally organized the Navy for the war he 
toresaw. In 1915 he was made the scapegoat 
for the Dardanelles disaster and joined the 
Army in France. In 1917 he became Mr 
Lloyd George’s minister of Munitions, 
concentrating on the production of thousands 
of tanks (largely his own ’ brain-child *). 
From 1919 to 1921 he was secretary of state 
for war and air and from 192*1 — when he 
was returned for Bppmg as a ' Constitution- 
alist* supporter of the Conservatives — till 
1929 he was chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His spare-time occupations ranged from 
bricklaying (for which he held a union card) 
to editing the British Gazette during the 1926 
General Strike, in the ’thirties he brooded 
in the political wilderness, increasingly angry 
at the National Government’s supinencss in 
face of the arming dictators. Munich he 
prophetically called ’ a total and unmitigated 
defeat *. When war came again he w*as back 
at the Admiralty. Then, in May 1940, when 
power slipped from the hands of Neville 
Chamberlain, he formed a Coalition Govern- 
ment, the beginning of his * walk with 
destiny’ for which he considered all his 
earlier life but a preparation. He offered the 
fo-itish people nothing but * blood, toil, tears 
and sweat * and with steely resolution led 
Britain alone against Germany and Italy, 


the height of his war-time fame, he became a 
pugnacious leader of the Opposition. In 
international speeches he warned about the 
tyranny behind the Iron Curtain (his own 
phrase) and fostered the conception of 
European and Atlantic unity, later to bear 
fruit in NATO and other supra-national 
organizations. In 1951, he became prime 
minister again at the age of 77, and when he 
laid down his office in 1955 he was the last 
surviving member of the great Allied war- 
winning triumvirate. Sir Winston, who called 
himself* a child of the House of Commons *, 
remained in old age a back-bencher who was 
looked on almost with veneration^ In the 
sunset phase of his crowded years of public 
service — recognized by countless honours 
and decorations — he was often described as 
’ the greatest living Englishman \ The 
phrase was trite and inadequate, for he was 
many men, not one. He achieved a w'orld 
reputation not only as an atl-sceing strategist 
and inspiring war leader, but as the last of 
the classic Parliamentary orators with a 
supreme command of English; as a writer 
with an Augustan style, great breadth of 
mind and a profound sense of history; as a 
painter as much at home w'ith the landscape 
of C'^zanne as by his owm goldfish pond at 
Chartw'cll ; as the shrewdest —and sometimes 
the most impish— of political tacticians; as 
the scer who said (when the Commons was 
considering the perils and opportunities of 
the H-bomb age), * the nations stand at this 
hour of human history before the portals of 
supreme catastrophe and measureless reward * 
as a zestful social reformer who believed 
that there could be * shining uplands ’ of 
welfare before mankind; as a figure who 
incarnated in himself the tumultuous sweep 
of modern history; and as an intensely 
human, rich and vivid personality whose 
abiding qualities were courage and imagina- 
tion., passion and magnanimity, all in the 
service of a limitless patriotism. Publications 
include: The It'orid Crisis (4 vols. 1923*29); 
Mariboraugh <4 vols. 1933 38); The Secandl 
World War (6 vols. 1948 54); mtory of 
the CngHsh-Hpeaking Peoples (4 vols. 1956- 
1958). See Philip Gue&lla, Mr Churchill 
(1941); Charles li:adc(ed.),C7w/r6i7/; By His 
Contemporaries (1953); Virginia Cowles. 
Winston Churchill: The Era and the Man 
(1953); Cohn R. Cootc and P. D. Bunyan 
<cds.). Sir Wmshm Churchill: A Self Portrait 
( 1 954) ; also A. L. Row^, The Later Churchills 
(1958). 

(5) WinstoR (1871-1947), American histori- 
cal novelist, was born at St Louis, Missouri. 
His works include Hichard Curvet (1899) 


imxmiparably expressing the national spirit and The Cmfr (1901). 

CHURCHYARD, IlioiiiM {15»)-I604), Eng- 
iravcll^ 1^,000 miles, Ii$h soldier, poetaster, Ac,, bom at Shrews' 


round the clock, travelled 150,000 miles, 
^ways maki^ vital decisions from shaping 
the Atlantic (barter in 1941 to devising the 
stmegy of Alamein in 1942, from giving the 
priority to the battle agunst the 
and repelling the LuftwaK assault 
m Bntaui to inspiring tortured Europe with 
big, wice. He was on close personal terms 
2* G. Roosevelt while sustain- 
M^tbeogm diUtolt alHance with the Soviet 
Umon, Defeat^ in the luly 1945 election m 


, , .__lfCWS- 

bury, served in Scotland^ Irelimd and the 
Low Countries under the jEsarl of Surrey, 
published many verse and prose pieces, the 
best being The Legetui uf Shores Wife (1563, 
In A Mirror for Magistral^^ and The 
Worthiness of Wales (1587). study by 
H. W, Adnitt (1884). 

CHURRIGUERA* Don Smh, cAod-res ga/rn 
(1650-1725)* afcbitect* born in 

aalaimuiea, m was royal arebiteOt to 
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Charles II and developed the extravagant 
style which has come down to us as Churri- 
gueresque. See Stirling- Maxwell’s Annals of 
the Artists of Spain (1848). 

CHUTE, Anthony (d. 1595?), a minor Eliza- 
bethan poet, author of Beawtie Dishonoured 
(1593), largely plagiarised from Churchyard’s 
(q.v.) Legend of Shore's Wife^ patronized by 
Gabriel Harvey and assailed by Thomas 
Nash the satirist. 

CHU TEH, choo de (1886- ), Chinese 

soldier-statesman, bom m Szechuan Province, 
was educated at the Yunnan Military 
Academy, graduated in 1911, joined the Sun 
Yat Sen Revolution and was brigadier- 
genera! in 1916 but succumbed to opium. 
Cured in 1922, he left China to study political 
science at Gottingen, but was expelled from 
Germany in 1926 for communist activities. 
As Commandant of the Nanchang Military 
Training School, he look part in the Nan- 
chang Army Revolt (1927), from which there 
emerged a nucleus of the Chinese Red Army. 
He was elected commander in chief (1928) 
of the Fourth Army and led it in the famous 
long march (1934-36). In 1949, as com- 
mander-in-chief, he was elected a vice- 
chairman of the People’s Republic of China. 
See the rather biassed work. The Great Road, 
by A. Smedley (1958). 

CIALDINI, Enrico, chal-deenee (1811-92), 
Duke of Oaeta, bom at Castclvetro, studied 
medicine at Parma, fled after the insurrection 
of 1830, but fought again for the national 
cause in 1848, 1849 and 1859-61, gaming two 
victories in the latter war, besides capturing 
Gaeta and Messina. In 1864 he became a 
senator, and in the war of 1866 occupied 
Venice. 

CIANO, Count GaleaxKO, chnh'nd (1903- 
1944). Italian politician, son-in-law of 
Mussolini and a leading Fascist . As minister 
of propaganda (1935) and of foreign affairs 
(1936-43). he supported his faihcr-in-law’s 
expansionist and war policy, but, on early 
signs of its failure, opposed it; and in 1943 
he contributed his vote to the fall of the 
regime. Pursued on all hands, he was 
dragged fnm hiding by the now republican 
Fascists and after trial shot. See his Diary, 
1939 43 (trans. 1947). 

CIARAN, the name of two Irish 6th-century 
saints, the one the founder of Clonmacnoisc, 
and the other Bishop of Ossory. 

CIBBER, sib'ber, (I) Ctrflcy (1671-1757). actor 
and dramatist, was bom in London, son of 
the Schleswig sculptor, Caius Gabriel Cibber 
(1630-1700), know'n for his MelancMy and 
Raving Madness, In 1690 ho joined the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, and there, 
except for short intervals, spent his whole 
career. In 1696 his first comedy, laves 
Last Sh^t, established his fame both as 
dramatist and actor. As manager and play- 
wright, he greatly improved the decency of 
the theatre. From 1 730 he was poct-lauieate. 
See his famous Apology for the Life of Mr 
Cott^ Cibbet, Comedian (1740); and book* 
by Habbema (Amsterdam 1928), F. D. 
Senior (1928). 

(2) IheopMlns (1703-58). son of (1). actor 
and dramatist, married the actress Susannah 
Maria Ame, See Arne, Thomgs A. 


2ICERO, Marcus Tullius (106-43 b.c.), orator, 
statesman, and man of letters, was born at 
Arpinum in Latium, of good family. At 
Rome he learned law and oratory, Greek 
philosophy, and Greek literature. His first 
important speech, in his twenty^sixth year, 
was the successful defence of a client against 
a favourite of the dictator Sulla. After a 
visit to Athens, and a tour in Asia Minor, he 
was (76) elected quaestor, and obtained 
an appointment in Sicily; at the request of 
the Sicilians he undertook his successful 
impeachment of the infamous Verres in 70 B.C. 

In 66 he was praetor, and supported in a 
great speech {Pro Lege Manilla) the appoint- 
ment of Pompey to conduct the war with 
Mithridates. In 63 he was consul, and foiled 
the plot of Catiline. The ‘ father of his 
country * was now for a brief space the great 
man of the day. But the tide soon turned. 
Cicero might have saved the country, but had »- 
violated the constitution — a Roman citizen 
could not be capitally punished save by the 
sentence of the people in regular assembly. 
Clodius, now tribune, pres^ the char^, 
and after Cicero in 58 had taken refuge at 
Thcssalonica, he was condemned to exile, and 
his house at Rome and his country houses at 
Formiac and Tusculum were plundered. But 
in 57 the people almost unanimously voted 
his recall. Now, however, he was no longer a 
power in politics; and, nervously sensitive to 
the fluctuations of public opinion, he could not 
decide between Pompey and the aristocracy 
and Caesar and the new democracy. Thus, 
though he ultimately inclined to Caesar, he 
lost the esteem of both parties, being regarded 
as a trimmer and time-server. In 52 he 
composed his speech in defence of Milo, who 
had killed Clodius in a riot . Next year he was 
in Asia, as governor of Cilicia. In 49-48 he 
was with Porapey's army in Greece, but after 
Pharsalia threw himself on the mercy of the 
conqueror. In 46-44 he wrote most of his 
chief works on rhetoric and philosophy, 
living in retirement and brooding over his 
disappointments. I n 43 , after Caesar’s death, 
his famous speeches against Antony were 
deliver^, and cost him his life. As soon as 
Antony, Octavian and Lepidus had leagued 
themselves in the triumvirate, they proscribed 
their enemies, and Cicero’s name was in the 
fatal list. Old and feeble, he fled to his villa 
at Formiae, pursued by the soldiers of 
Antony, and was overtaken as he was being 
carried in a litter. With calm courage he 
put his head out of the litter and bade the 
murderers strike. He was in his sixty-third 
year. As orator and pleader Cicero stands 
in the first rank; of his speeches the most 
famous am those against Verres and Catilitie. 
As a politician he failed. As an essa^dst and 
letter-writer he is most attractive. His essays 
on ‘ old ago ‘ friendship ’ and * duty * {Dt 
Officiis) arc still good reading; and his 
Tusculan disputations, his treatises on the 
'nature of the gods* and *tfiie ends of 
hvumnUU'iDeFinibm)JUvtsmAgthe 
ancient philosophies. For Ida Works, mb 
Teubner and Loeb editions, and Oxfbrd 
Qauk^ Teats. See Lives ^ M^ddtekoa 
tl741),Tn^ope (1880). Lucas Collins (1885), 
^raraan-Davidson (1894), Sihkf (1914). 
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CDD, The, sid (c. 1043-99), Spanish hero, 
was bom at Bungos. His name was Rodrigo 
or Ruy Diaz, and Cid is the Moorish Sidi 
(‘my lord’); Campeador (‘champion*) is 
often added. A compound of condottiere 
and patriot, he was constantly fighting from 
1065; his great achievement the capture of 
Valencia (1094). See works by H. B. Clarke 
(1897) and Pidal (1930). 

CIDENAS (c. 343 B.C.), Babylonian astron- 
omer, head of an astronomical school at 
Sippra, discovered the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

CIERVA, Juan de la, thyer'va (1896-1936), 
Spanish aeronautical engineer, invented the 
autogiro in 1923. 

CIGOLI, properly Ludovico Cardi (1559- 
1613), Italian painter and architect of the 
later Florentine school, was bom at Cigoli. 
near Florence, and by Clement VII was 
invited to Rome. 

CILIAN. St (d. 697), the Irish apostle of 
Franconia, martyred at Wtirzburg. 
CIMABU^, Giovanni, chee-ma-bao'ay 
(c, 1240-c, 1302), Italian painter, was born at 
Florence, into a period when the fine arts 
were practised in Italy chiefly by Byzantines, 
and painting had degenerated into a mechani- 
cal conventionalism. He at first adopted 
traditional forms, but soon turned to nature, 
and led the way to the naturalism of his 
great pupil Giotto (q.v.). In his stiff draperies 
he made little progress, but he softened his 
outlines, improved his flesh-tints, and gave 
projection and rotundity to his forms. He 
executed several important frcvscoes in the 
church of St Francis at Assisi; and in hts 
later years he was capo maestro of mosaics 
of the Duomo of Pisa. His mosaic of Christ 
in glory in the apse was probably his last 
work. Dante refers to him in PurgatoriOt xi, 
11. 94-6. Sec studies by Bankard (1917) and 
A. Nicholson (Princeton 1932). 

CIMA DA COiVEGLf ANO, Giovanni Battista, 
chee'ma da kon^ay-lyah' no (r. 1460-1508), a 
religious painter of the Venetian school, born 
at Conepaiano. His David and Jonathan is in 
the National Gallery. See study by Burck- 
hardt(1905). 

CIMAROSA, Doiaenfeo, chee-ma-rO'sa 
(1749-1801), Italian composer of operas, was 
bom at A versa, studied music at Naples, and 
produced his first opera there in 1772. In 
1789 he was summoned to St Petersburg by 
Catharine II, in 1792 to Vienna; and in 1793 
he returned to Naples, where his comic opera, 
// Matrimonio segreto^ was repeated seventy 
times. He died at Venice. 

OMON (d* 449 »,c,), Athenian commander, 
was the son of Miltiades, the conqueror at 
Marathon. Unable to pay the fine of 50 
talents from which his father escaped by 
d^ng, he was kept in prison unttl it was dis- 
charm by his wealthy brother-in-law Callias. 
By 476 ax. he was in supreme command of 
the Athenian forces in the patriotic struggle 
.against the Persians, and eftected the impor- 
conquer of Hon, a town on the river 
Strymon* Hts greatest exploit was his 
mount^ with a Persian fleet at the river 
Biiiymedon (466 or 467), when he destroyed 
Of most of the sh^ and defeated 

the laoid-forcea on die same day. He likewise 


drove the Persians from Thrace, Caria, and 
Lycia; and expended much of the money 
which he had obtained by the recovery of his 
patrimony in Thrace upon the improvement 
of Athens. He advocated a close aHiance 
with Sparta; and when the Helots revolted, 
led an army to support the Spartans; but 
having lost the confidence of his allies, he 
was ignominiously dismissed. At Athens he 
was opposed by the democracy, headed by 
Ephialtes, who procured his ostracism. He 
was recalled in 454, and may have been 
instrumental in obtaining a five years* 
armistice with Sparta. Cimon at the 
siege of a Cyprian town. 

ONCINNATUS, Iaidiis<hiiiiCtiii8 (c:519 B.C.- 
438 B.c.), a favourite hero of the old Roman 
republic, in 460 b.c. was chosen consul, and 
two years later dictator. When the messen- 
gers came to tell Cincinnatus of his new 
dignity they found him ploughing on his 
small farm. He rescued the consul Minucius, 
who had been defeated and surrounded by 
the i^ui. Sixteen days aOcr, he laid down 
his dictatorship and returned to his farm. 
In 439, at the age of eighty, he was once 
more made dictator to deal with a plebeian 
conspiracy. 

CINEAS (d. c, 270 B.c.), a Thessalian, the 
friend and minister of Pyrrhus, was the most 
eloquent man of his lime, 

CINNA, Luchis Cornelius (d. 84 B.c.), a Roman 
patrician who supported Marius. SuUa, 
after driving Marius from Rome, and beforo 
sett ing out against Mithradates, allowed Ctnna 
to be elected consul on his swearing not to 
disturb the existing constitution. No sooner, 
however, had he entered on office (87 b.c.) 
than he impeached Sulla, and agitated for 
Marius’ recall. Cinna and Marius next 
declared themselves consuls after a cruel 
massacre. Manus died a few* days later; and 
Cinna in 84 b.c. prepared to meet Sulla, 
but was slain by his own disaffected troops 
at the coast. During his fourth consulate 
his daughter Cornelia had been married to 
Julius Caesar. 


CfNQ-MARS, Henri CoffBer de Rias6, Morqub 
dc, (1620-42), was the second son of the 
Marshal Marquis d’Efluit. At nineteen he 
was chief-equerry to Louts Xfll, but already 
in his dreams he was a didte and peer of 
France, and husband of the Prtneest Maria of 
Oonzaga. Finding his projects derided by 
Richclteu, his former piuwu be conspired 
with the king’s brotb^, Duke Gaston of 
Orleans, to murder the cardinot With this 
was combined a wider plot with Spain; but 
the conspimcy was discowmd, wad Cinq* 
Mors, with De Thou, was exeoited at Lyons. 
Sec De Vigny’s wett-known romofice Ong* 
Mars (ISa^. 

araUNI, ClamfMitbM 0727-8$), Italian 
historical painter, bom at jPloi«sice^ received 
some instfuetkm there from an, Engiisn 
painter, Hugford^ and then singed in Rome, 
in 17SS he accomponM Sir WfUlim Cham- 
bers to Lemdon^ wnem his ipiioc^ drawings, 
tmgraved by Bartdlosad, giSMI great popu- 
lomy, He wosamemberitfdieSt Manms 
lone Acodeir^; and In 1768 was etocied a 
foundaiiofi mmber of the Royal Aob^y* 
^ whoeeexMbidcmi hecooiiBii^ till 1779, 
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and whose diploma he designed in 1768. He 
married in 1761 an English lady of fortune, 
and died at Hammersmith. 

CIRENCESTER, Richard of. See Richard. 

CITRINE, Walter McLennan, 1st l^on 
Clb^ of Wembley, slt-reen' (1887- ), 

British trade union leader, born at Wallasey. 
An electrician by trade, he held cilice in the 
E.T.U. 1914-23 and was general secretary 
of the T.U.C. 1926-46. From 1928 to 1945 
he was president of the International Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions, and was a member 
of the National Coal Board and chairman of 
the Miners* Welfare Commission 1946-47. 
Knighted in 1935 and created a peer in 1946, 
he b^ame chairman of the Central Electricity 
Authority in 1947. Eflicient and versatile, a 
skilled trade union diplomat, he was one of 
the more significant figures of the post-war 
sodal-democratic * managerial revolution *. 

ClVrrALI, Matteo (1435-1501), an Italian 
architect and sculptor, who was born and 
died at Lucca, where his best work is seen in 
the cathedral. Sec Life by Yrtarte (Paris 
1886). 

CLAIR, Rend, pseud, of Rend Chomcttc (1898- 
French film producer, bom in Parts, 
notaole for his light touch and whimsical 
irony, evident in many successful films, 
produced at first in France, later in America, 
including S^us Us toils de Paris (1930), Le 
MUHon (1931), The Ghost ftoes West (1935), 

Jt happened Tomorrow (1944). his 

Comedies et commentaires (Paris 1959). 

CLAIRAUT, Alexis Claude, klay-rd (171 3-65), 
French mathematician, was bom and died in 
Paris- Admitted at ei^teen to the Academy 
of Sciences, be is remembered by his Figure 
de la terre (1743), his theory of the lunar 
apogee, and his computation of the return of 
Ha]Iey''s comet 

CLAIRMONT, * Claire See Godwin. 

CLAIRON, properly Claire Josephe Hlpj^yf^ 
Leyriide la Tool (1723-1803), a French tragic 
actress, bora near Cond6 in Flanders. See 
Life by E. dc Goncourt (Paris 1890) and 
George Moore’s Impressions and Opinions 

<l89ir ^ 

CLAPAR£I>£, (1) Edouard (1832-71), a 
Swiss naturalist, professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at Geneva. 

(2) Edooard (1873-1940), Swiss pwcholo- 
gist and educationist, studied at Geneva, 
Ixipzig and Paris, and with his cousin 
Flournoy founded the journal Archives de 
Psyckoht^ (1901). He was director of the 
experimeiital psychology laboratory at 
Gmva Univeriity. founder of the J. J. 
Rousaeao Institute for the study of educational 
$cienoe« and secretary of the International 
Congress dT Psychology. Publications in- 
clude VBdncMsn foncthnelk (1921) and 

Scottish 

explorer, bom at Annan» went to sea at 
thtfteen, and was sent in 1821 with Oudney 
and Denham to discover the source of 
Kite. Ite veteed Kuka on Lake Chad in 
1823; and Oappertoii proceeded westward 


pushed bn abne to Sokoto, but from here 
tefcomed to Biiteid in 1825. m tenw(y 
bad tiurown Umt on iotm and the Housm 
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country, but the great problem of the source 
of the Niger was untouched. To solve it, 
Oapperton, now a commander, started again 
from the Bight of Benin in December 1825, in 
company with Captain Pearce, R.N., Lander 
(q.v.), &c. The others died early on the 
journey, but Qapperton and Lander reached 
Sokoto. Here the vexations of detention by 
the Sultan, joined to the hardships of the 
journey, so affected his health that he died. 
Sec the Narrative of the first journey (1826), 
the Journal of the second (1829), and the 
Records of Clapperton*s Last Expedition, by 
Lander (1830). 

CLARE, St (1193-1253), born of a noble 
family of Assisi, in 1212 founded the order 
of Franciscan nuns, ‘ Poor Clares \ She was 
canonized in 1255, and in 1958 was designated 
patron saint of television, on the ground that 
at Christmas 1252, while in her cell in the 
Convent of San Damiano, she both saw and 
heard the service in the Church of St Francir 
at Assisi. See Life by E. G. Smith (1915). 
CLARE, John (1793-1864), English peasant 
poet, the son of a poor labourer, was bora at 
Hclpstone, near Peterborough. Though 
almost without schooling, he studied Thom- 
son's Seasons, and began to cultivate verse 
writing. He enlisted in the militia (1812), 
associated with gypsies, in 1817 worked at a 
lime-kiln, but was discharged for wasting his 
time in scribbling. His Poems, Descriptive of 
Rural Life (1820), had a good reception; but 
though the Marquis of Exeter and other 
patrons secured him £45 a year, he continued 
poor, and died insane at Northampton 
Blunden edited his Poems (1920) and his 
Sketches (1931); see Life by J. and A. Tibbie 
(1932). 

CLARENCE, an English ducal title, conferred 
for the first time in 1362 on Lionel, third son 
of Edward 111 and Philippa. The most 
notable Dukes of Clarence, all royal, are 
Thomas, the second son of Henry IV, who 
fell at the battle of Beauge (1421); George 
(1449-78), the third surviving son of Richard 
of York, and brother of King Edward IV 
(Shakespeare's Clarence), who perished in 
the Tower— in a butt of malmsey, according 
to three contemporary writers; William Iv, 
who was Duke of Clarence before his acces- 
sion; and Piriiice Albert Victor (1864-92), 
who was bom at Frogmore Lod^, Windsor, 
and died at Sandringham, having in 1890 
been created Duke of Clarence. Sm Memoir 
by Vincent (1893). 

CLARENDON, fl) Edward Hyde, 1st Eari of 
(1608-74), was Dom at Dinton, near Salis- 
bury, the Ihiid son of a Wiltshire squire. 
Destined for the church, he went iq> to 
Magdalen Hall in 1622; but the death of his 
elder brothers left him heir to the property, 
so in 1625 he quitted Oxford for the Middle 
Temple, of which his uncle. Sir Nikolas 
Hyde, the diicf-justice, was then treasoter. . 
Though he rose tn his profession, he loved 
letters better than law; for his friends be 
chose such brilliant spirits as FaUdaiid, Dm 
Jfottson. and_Chilliii^oith, 1^^ 

Ayiffft; in 1632, Fttnees, da 
Sir Thomis Aykshuiy, 
asMl oftbe Mint, who bore hlni roiiz 
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two daughters. In 1640 he was returned for 
Wootton-Bassett to the Short Parliament, for 
Saltash to the Long; and up to the summer 
of 1641 he acted heartily with the popular 
party. Then he drew back. Enough, he 
deemed, had been done; a victorious oli- 
garchy might prove more formidable than a 
humbled king; nor could he conceive ‘ a 
religion without bishops *. Charles’s answer 
to the Grand Remonstrance was of Hyde’s 
composing, so were most of the subsequent 
able manifestoes; and though in a midnight 
interview with the king he declined to take 
St John’s iwst of solicitor-general, thence- 
forward, with Falkland and Colepepcr, he 
formed a veritable privy-council. He headed 
the royalist opposition in the Commons till, 
in May 1642, he slipped away, and followed 
Charles into Yorl^hire. He witnessed 
Edgehill; in 1643 was knighted, and made 
chancellor of the Exchequer; in March 1645 
attended the Prince of Wales to the west of 
England; and with him a twelve-month later 
passed on to Scilly and Jersey. In Scilly, on 
May 18, 1646, he commenced his History; 
in Jersey he tarried two whole years. From 


dared, 1872-76). See Ranke’s able analysis 
of the History, works cited under Charles 1 
and Charles II, the Lives by T. H. Lister 
(1838), Sir H. Craik (1911), and J. R. 
Henslowe’s Anne Hyde (1915). 

(2) George WiUiam FVederick ViUiers, 4th 
Earl of (18(X1~70), was born in London. His 
grandfather, Thomas VilUers, second son of 
the Earl of Jersey, having married in 1752 
the heiress of the last Lord Clarendon of the 
Hyde family, was made Baron Hyde (1756) 
and Earl of Clarendon (1776). Having 
studied at Cambridge, he early entered the 
diplomatic service, and in 1833 was appointed 
ambassador at Madrid, where he employed 
his great influence in helping Espaftero to 
establish a constitutional government. In 
1838 he succeeded his uncle as 4th Earl, and 
in 1840 was made lord privy seal under 
Melbourne. When the Whigs fell (1841) he 
became an active member of the opposition; 
but warmly supported Peel and his own 
brother, Charles Pelham Villicrs, in the 
abolition of the corn laws. Under Russell 
he became president of the Board of Trade 
in 1846 and from 1847 to 1852 was Irish 


November 1649 till March 1651 he was 
engaged in a fruitless embassy to Spain ; next 
for nine years he filled the office of a ' Caleb 
Balderstonc * in the needy, greedy, factious 
little court of Charles II. Charles had made 
him high chancellor in 165v8, and at the 
Restoration he was confirmed in that dignity, 
in November 1660 being created Baron Hyde, 
and in the following April Earl of (Clarendon. 
In November 1659 his daughter Anne 
(1638-71), then lady-in-waiting to the 
Princess of Orange, had entered into a secret 
marriage-contract with the king’s brother, 
James, Duke of York; and nine months 
later they were privately marned at her 
father’s house. As a statesman, Clarendon 
was unpopular. He could not satisfy the 
Cavaliers, who contrasted his opulence with 
their ow'n broken fortunes; he did more than 
enough to irritate the Puritans. The sale of 
Dunkirk, the Dutch war, even the Plague 
and Great Fire, all heightened his unpopul- 
arity; and in 1667 he fell an easy victim to a 
court cabal. The great sea! w'as taken from 
him; impeachment for high treason followed; 
and on November 29, at Charles’s bidding, 
he quitted the kingdom for France. Alt but 
murdered at Evreux by some English seamen, 
at last the old man settled at Montpellier, 
where and at MouUns he spent nearly six 
tranquil years. Then moving to Rouen, be 
sent a last piteous entreaty that Charles would 
permit him to * die in his own country *; but 
It was at Rouen that he died. No monu- 
ment niarks his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
The fatlmgs and merits of the sutesman are 
minrored in Ws great History of the Rebellion 
in England (3 vols. 1704-07), with its supple- 
ment and continuation, more faulty and less 

^5.^’ *?** Edward, Ear! of 

.Qertnam (3 voU. 1759). We have, besides, 
«**y» by aaieodon, his Cart- 
mmaifoiuim ikeEtalms (begun in 1647, and 

tike the Ufe, duri» hit second 


s sols, of w, rtate ^ (i767:«6r«te- 


viceroy. His impartiality helped to reconcile 
party exasperations, though it did not avert 
the bitter hatred of the Omngemen. He was 
thanked in the speech from the throne in 
1848. and in 1849 received the Garter. 
Secretary of state for foreign affairs (1853), 
he incurred the responsibility of the Crimean 
war, and Roebuck’s resolution in 1855 cost 
him his office, which he resumed at Palmer- 
ston’s desire. He resumed his old office in 
1865 and 1868. See Life by Sir H. Maxwell 
^938)* ^ Vanished Victorian by O. Villicrs 

CI-ARETIE, Jules properly .Arsinie Amaud 
(1840-1913,1, French novelist, was born at 
Limoges. While a schoolboy to Paris be 
published a novel, and ere long became a 
leading critic and political writer. Hi.s short 
Storys rierhlle (1863) was praised by George 
Band. His novels also were generally popular. 
During the Frana>-Gcrman war he sent a 
series of remarkable letters to the Rappel and 
Opinion nmionale, and acquired the malenals 
for a later series of bright and vigorous anti- 
German books of an htstorica! character. 
He first made a hit on the stage with liis 
Revolution plays, Muscadins (1874), Le 
Regiment at Champagne (1877) and l^s 
Mirabeau (1878); in 1885 he became director 
of the Ihcatre Francois, and in 1888 an 
Academician. 

CLARIN, SecAiJ^s. 

CIARR, (1) Sb Andrew (1826-93), Scottish 
physician, was born at Wolfbill, near Coupar- 
Aftjgus, and educated at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh. In 1854 he ttettkd in London, 
where be acquired a hmh repulatkm for bis 
skiO in the treatment ofaisCases affecting the 
respiratory, renal and digestive organs. 
Among his patients were ’C^orge l^ot' 
andMrdadstone. He was creat^ a baronet 
in 1883. He published several medical 
works. See Life by Cnmn MacColl and 
Dr Allchin (1896), 


Aberdeen^ studied medteifie at Edinburgh 
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and London, was a naval surgeon 1809-15, concentration and on oxidation reduction 
practised eight years at Rome, and in 1826 equilibria. 

settled in London. In 1837 Clark, who had (8) WUUam Tierney (1783-1852), English 
been physician to the Duchess of Kent, was engineer, constructor in 1839-49 of the 
appoints physician in ordinary to Queen suspension-bridge at Budapest, was bom at 
Victoria. Bristol. 

(3) Josiah Latimer (1822-98), English CLARKE, (1) Adam, LL.D. (c. 1762-1832), 
electrical engineer, bom at Great Marlow, in Wesleyan divine, born near Portrush, author 
1854 patented a pneumatic delivery tube, and of Bibliographical Dictionary (8 vols. 1802- 
made important inventions in connection 1806); and a well-known edition of the Holy 
with submarine cables. He also invented a Scriptures (8 vols. 1810-26) with a corn- 
single lens stereo-camera. mentary. Clarke denied the eternal sonship 

(4^ Sir Kenneth McKenzie (1903- ), of Christ, though maintaining his divinity; 
British art historian, educated at Winchester held that Judas repented unto salvation, and 
and Trinity College, Oxford, became keeper that the tempter of Eve was a baboon. See 
of the Department of Fine Art in the Ash- his Life (3 vols. 1833). 
molean Museum (1931-33), director of the (2) Alexander Ross (1828-1914), Scottish 
National Gallery (1934-45) and Slade geodesist, began as an army engineer and was 

P rofessor of Fine Art at Oxford (1946-50). later attached to the Ordnance Survey. He 
rom 1954 until 1957 he was chairman of the is remembered for his work on the principal 
Independent Television Authority. He has triangulation of the British Isles, and for his 
written on Leonardo da Vinci (1939), whose book Geodesy (1880). 
drawings in the Royal Collection he cata- (3) Austin (1896- ), Irish poet, bom in 

logued, on Piero della Francesca (1951) and Dublin, author of The Vengeance of Fionn 
on various aspects of painting. He was (1917) and other verse works. See his 
created K.C.B. in 1953 and C.H. in 1959. Collected Poems (1936). 

(5) Mark Wavne (1896- ). American (4) Charles Cowden (1787-1877), English 

genera). Bom of a military family, he gradu- Shakespearean scholar, was bom at Enfield, 
ated from West Point Military Academy in Middlesex where his father kept a school. 
1917 and was wouaded while on active Keats was a pupil, and in a poetical epistle 
service in Euro|>e. Assiduous study at the (1816) addresses (Tlarke as 'you who first 
Command and General Stafi* C^^llcgc and the taught me all the sweets of song*. He 
National War College brought him a Staff early imbibed a passion for the theatre, 
appointment in 1942. and then the command and formed the friendship of Leigh Hunt, 
of the U.S. Ground Forces in Europe. Prior Shelley, HazHtt, Charles and Mary Lamb, 
to the Allied landings in North Africa Clark In 1820, he became a bookseller in London 
was secretly landed in Algeria to make and ere long partner as music publisher with 
contact with friendly French ofliciab, nar- Alfred Novcljo, whose sister, Mary Victoria 
rowly escaping capture by the Vichy Security (1809-98), he married in 1828. A year later 
Police. In command of the 5th Amiy in Mrs Cowden Clarke began her famous 
Italy, Clark strongly, but vainly, supported Concordance to Shakespeare's Plays (1845). 
Winston Churchul's strategic design to In 1 834 Clarke entered on that twenty years* 
forestall the Russians in the Balkans, course of public lectures on Shakespeare and 
Commanding general of the U.S. Forces in other dramatists and poets which brought 
Austria, he conceded nothing to Soviet him so much celebrity and profit. Some of 
hectoring. Subsequently commanding them were published, as his Shakespeare 
general of the U.S. Forces in the Far East, Characters^ chiefly those Subordinate (1863), 
fits unfailing good work was rewarded by and Moli^re Characters (1865). The }oint 
appointment as president of the Citadel productions of the pair were the valuable 
(Military College), Charleston, S.C. Sec his Shakespeare Key an annotated edition 

Calculated Risk (1950) and From the Danube of Shakespeare (1869), reissued as CasselVs 
to the Yalu (1954). Hlustraied Shakespeare; and Recollections 

(6) Wllltam George (1821-78), English man of IVriters (1878), full of reminiscences of 
of letters, educated at Sedbergh, Shrewsbury Keats, Lamb, Dickens, &c. In 1856 they 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, He took went to live at Nice, but removed in 1861 to 
orders in 1853, but resigned them in 1869, Genoa, where both died. See Life by his 
and published a remarkable pamphlet, The wife (1887) and her Autobiographic Sketch 
Present Dangers of the Church of England, (1896). 

He was public orator from 185/ to 1869. (5) Sir (1841-1931), K.C., P.C., 

Clark travelled in Spain. Greece, Italy and English lawyer, born in London, bad a 
Poland, and published his experiences. He brilliant career of fifty years (1864-1914) at 
edited the Cambrige Essays (1855), and was the bar. in 1880-1 9(X) he sat for Plymouth 
long an editor of the Journal of Philology, as Conservative M.P.; in 1886-92 he was 
Other works were his Lectures an the Middle solicitor-general. He published works on 
Agesand the Revival of Learning (1872), and the Bible, an autobiography (1918). Ac. 
the famous Cambridge Shakespeare (9 vols. (6) Edward Daniei u 769-1 822), 

1863-66), in collaboration with Glover and traveller and author, bom at Willingdoa 
iifterwaiy.s Aldis Wright. , Vicaiage. Susm, piped from Ton 

(7) WRlIam Mansfield (1884- ), Amen* Sdiooi to Jesus GoUege, Cambridge* and ^ 

«an chemist* educated at Johns Hcmlrins from 1790 to IW, ^ tutor in 
Univer^y, where he later became professor families, travelled in Europe. In 1799>«ll8(Kr 
of niysiological Oiemistiy. He has done he thua traversed Finland, Rusida* Seait 
Imporum original work on hydrogen^lon dina^da* the Middle East and Oreete* Id 
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1808 he was appointed first professor of 
Mineralogy at Cambridge. His Travels 
(6 vols. 1810-23) were received with extra- 
ordinary favour; his other works were 
chiefly on antiquarian subjects and mineral- 
ogy. See Life by Bishop Otter (182S). 

(7) F)rank Wiggleswortfa (1847-1931), 
American geologist, professor of Physics at 
Howard University and at Cincinnati (1874- 
1883), chief chemist to the U.S. Geological 
Survey (1883-1925), did much work on the 
recalculation of atomic weights. 

(8) James Freeman (1810-88), American 
theologian, studied at Harvard, became a 
Unitarian pastor, in 1841 founded the Church 
of the Disciples at Boston, and held a chair 
of Natural Theology at Harvard (1867-71). 
He wrote many books, including an Auto- 
biography (1891). 

(9) Jeremiah (c. 1659-1707), English 
composer, bom probably in London. He 
studied under Blow at the Chapel Royal 
and became organist of Winchester College 
in 1692 and of St Paurs Cathedral three 
years later, following his master at the 
Chapel Royal in 1704. He committed 
suicide as the result of an unhappy love affair. 
The real composer of the Trumpet Voluntary 
long attributed to Purcell, (Tlarke wrote 
operas, theatre music, religious and secular 
choral works and music for harpsichord. 

(10) Marcus (1846-81), son of a London 
barrister, went at eighteen to Australia, 
where he became the principal prose author; 
his chief work. For the Term of his Natural 
Life (1874), a story of the convict settlements. 
Sec Life by B. Elhott (1958). 

(11) Mary Anne, nSe Thompson (1776- 
1852), was mistress during 1803-07 to 
Frederick. Duke of York (1763-1827), and 
trafficked in commissions. Imprisoned for 
libel in 1813, she settled in Paris. 

(12) Samuel (1675-1729), English philo- 
sopher, bom at Norwich, studied at Caius 
College, Cambridge. Descartes’ system 
then held almost universal sway; but he 
adopted the views of Newton, and expounded 
them in his edition of Rohault’s Physics, 
Along with philosophy he studied theology 
and philology. Chaplain from 1698 to 
Bishop Moore of Norwich, in 1 706 he became 
chaplain to Queen Anne, and in 1709 rector 
of St James’s, Westminster. By his work on 
the Trinity (1712), in which he denied that 
that doctrine was held by the early church, 
he rais^ the controversy in which Waterland 
was his chief opponent. His famous Dis- 
course concerning the Being and Attributes of 

originally the Boyle Lectures of 1704-05, 
was in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, Blount 
and the free-thinkers, and contained the 
famoos dmnonstration of the existence of 
God, oftmi, but Inaccurately, called an 
a priori argument. Clarke’s keen corres- 
pondmwe with Leibniz (published in 1717) 
dealt with space and time and their relations 
to God, and moral freedom. See Life by 
Motg&ty, prefixed to bis collected works 
(4 1738-42), that by Whiston (1741), 

an d a jPesman one by R. 2:tnimermann 

BranAitc (i798-]|?8). Enr 
ijHi itimuiet aad (MtogM, bora m E»t 


Bergholt, Suffolk, was educated at Dedham 
and Cambridge, took orders, in 1839 went 
out to New i^uth Wales, and in 1841 
discovered gold in the alluvium of the 
Macquarie. 

CLARKSON, Thomas (1760^1846), English 
philanthropist, was born at Wisbech, and 
educated at St Paul’s School, and St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He gained a prize for 
a Latm essay in 1785, on the question, * Is it 
right to make slaves of others against their 
will 7 * which in an English translation (1786) 
was widely read. He now devoted litmself 
to an indefatigable crusade against African 
slavery, and, after the passing of t» anti- 
slavery laws (1807), MiTOte a Historywf the 
Abolition of the African Siave-trade (^ vols. 
1808). He became a leading member pf the 
Anti-slavery Society, formed in 1823 for the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies^ and 
saw the object of its efforts attained in 1833. 
Sec Lives by Taylor (1839 and 1876) and 
E. L. Griggs (1936). 

CLAUDE, Georges (1870-1960), French 
chemist and physicist, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, is noted for his work 
on gases, and is credited with the idea of the 
use of electromagnetic wave measurement 
and neon lighting for signs. 

CLAUDE LORRAINE, kldd, properly Chiiide 
Cel6e (1600-82), French landscape-painter, 
was bom at Chamagne, near Mirecourt. in 
Lorraine, went with a relative when still a ooy 
to Italy, and in Rome ground colours for 
Agostino Tassi, a landscape-painter. He 
seems also to have studied under Godfrey 
Waais at Naples, and after some travels 
Anally settled at Rome in 1627. From 1629, 
when he drew four landscapes for Pope 
Urban VIII, his works were much sought after. 
Claude’s landscapes, which number about 
four hundred, arc found in Italy, France, 
Spain, and Germany, and in particuiar 
England— see paintings in the National 
Gallery and drawings in the British Museum. 
The sketches of his pictures in the six Ubri 
Veriiatis, now in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire, were engraved in mezzotint by 
Earlom. Claude was somewhat restricted 
in his range of subjects and effects, and had 
little sympathy with nature in her wilder and 
sterner moods. His composition, if rather 
formal, is always graceful and wdl con- 
sidered, and his colour is singularly mellow 
and harmonious. Claude produce about 
thirty etchings; Hamerton pronounced Le 
Bouvier ’ the finest landscape etching in the 
world See Ruskin’s Modern Paintersi Mrs 
Mark Pattison (Lady Dilke), Chud Lorrain 
(Paris 1884); Dullea, Ckude k Lorrain 
(London 1887); Grahame, The Portfolio 
(March 1895), and A. M. Hind, The Drawings 
of Ckude Lt^aine (1925). 

CLAUDEL, Paul, (1868-1955), Fmch 
poet, essayist and dramatist, bom In Viue- 
neuve-sur-F^re. Now regarded as one of 
the major figures in French Catholic Ikera- 
ture, it was long before he was xecpgiibBed, 
even by his countiymen« He jolnm the 
dlplomaUe service and bM posit In many 
parts of the world. This eapmmoe, entn 
the ei^dy influence of the Symbolists, adds 
f|t^y and richiim to Ida Hii eight 
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dramas, of which the most celebrated are 
VAnnonce fait d Marie (1892), Portage de 
Mi^ (1^5), VOtage (1909) and Le Soulier de 
satin (1921) (translated into English by 
Fr. John 0*Connor), have a Wagnerian 
grandeur and, in many cases, an anti- 
Protestant violence that render them anti- 
pathetic to popular taste. He has also writ- 
ten some memorable poetry— C/ m^ Crandes 
Odes (1922) and Corona Benignitatis Anni 
Dei (1913)-~and the libretti for two operas: 
Jeanne d*Arc au bOcher^ b)r Honegger and 
Christophe Colombe by Milhaud. Both of 
these were successful in London. He was 
elected to the French Academy in 1946. Sec 
Claudel by Wallace Fowlic (1958). 
CLAUDIANUS, Claudius (4th cent, a.d.), the 
last of the great Latin poets, came from 
Alexandria to Rome in a.d. 395, and obtained 
patrician dignity by favour of Stilicho, whose 
fall (408) he seems not to have long survived. 
A pagan, he wrote first in Greek, though he 
was of Roman extraction. We have several 
epic poems by him, panegyrics on Honorius, 
Stilicho and others, invectives against Rufinus 
and Eutropius, occasional poems, and a 
Greek fragment, Gigantomachia, 

CLAUDIUS 1 (10 BX.-A.D. 54), fourth Roman 
emperor, whose full name was Tiberius 
Claudius Dnisus Nero Oermanicus, was the 
younger son of Drusus, brother of the 
Emperor Tiberius, and was born at Lyons. 
His supposed imbecility saved him from the 
cruelty of Caligula; but in his privacy he 
had studied history, and wrote in Latin and 
Greek several works now lost. After 
Caligula's assassination (a.d. 41), Claudius 
was found by the soldiers hiding in the 

{ lalace, and proclaimed emperor. By giving 
argess to the troops who had raised him to 
the throne, he commenced the practice which 
subjected Rome to a military despotism. 
His first acts gave promise of Just government, 
but he later appeared to condone the beha- 
viour of his third wife, Mes.saUna, who 
practised cruelty, extortion and profligacy 
without restraint. The emperor lived in 
scholarly retirement, and expended enormous 
sums in building, especially the Claudian 
Aqueduct. Abroad his arms were victorious. 
Mauritania was made a Roman province, 
the conquest of Britain was commenced, 
and lb© frontier provinces in the east were 
settled. Messalina at last married herself 
publidy to a young lover, on which the 
emperor put her to death. He next married 
his niece, Agrippina, who is believed to have 
poisoned him to secure the succession of 
Nero, her son by an earlier husband. 
CLAUDIUS, Applns, a Roman decemvir 
(451 mid 450 S.C.), who gained the favour of 
the by his ability, but began to show 

his real aitne towards absolute power. The 
mdiMatiofi of the populace reached a height 
on his gaining possession of Virginia, daughter 
of a pleb^n, Lucius Virginias, who was with 
the army, by pretending that she was the 
^rn slave of one of his clients. Her lover 
icjlius summoned Virgitdus from the army, 
hut anoi^ mock-trial y;ein adjudged the 
5 *ri to the decemrir. To save htt from 
dnhoti^, the father seM a knife and slew 
w, Public and the Briher's 


appeal to the army overthrew the decemviri, 
and Appius died in prison bv his own hand. 
The story is familiar to English readers from 
Macaulay’s Lays, 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias (174a>1815), a German 
poet and prose writer, who died at Hamburg. 
He shared in the movement for the return to 
simplicity in lyric poetry. See study by 
Roedl (1934). 

CLAUS, Karl (1835-99), German zoologist, 
born at Cassel, became professor at Wurz- 
burg (1860), Marburg, Gottingen and 
Vienna (1873). He wrote a famous textbook 
of Zoology (1880) revised by Grobe (10 vols. 
1932); also works on Copepods and other 
invertebrates. See his autobiography (1899). 

CLAUSEL, Bertrand, klO’Zel (1772-1842), 
French marshal, born at Mirepoix, obtained 
distinction in the Italian and Austrian 
campaigns, but more especially as comman- 
der in Spain in 1812. (^ndemned to death 
as a traitor on the return of the Bourbons, 
he was in 1819 permitted to come back from 
America to France; and from 1835 to 1837 
was governor of Algeria. 

CLAUSEN, Sir George, klow'sin (1852-1944), 
Kt. (1927), R.A. (1908), landscape and figure 
painter, born in London. Several works are 
in the Tate Gallery. 

CLAUSEWITZ, Karl von, klow'ze-vits (178(1- 
1831), Prussian general, who revolution- 
ized the theory of war, was bom at Burg. 
He served with distinction in the Prussian 
and in the Russian service, in 1815 became 
chief of a Prussian army corps, and was 
ultimately director of the army school, and 
Oneisenau's chief of staff. He died of 
cholera at Breslau. His Vom Kriege (On 
War, trans, 1873, 4th ed. 1940) was very 
popular in Germany. See Life by Schwartz 
(Berlin 1877) and H. Camon’s Clausewitz 
(Paris 1911). 

CLAUSIUS, Rudolf (1822-88), German 
physicist, bom at Koslin, studied at Berlin, 
and in 1869 became professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Bonn. He studied optics and 
electricity, and shared the honour of estab- 
lishing thermo-dynamics on a scientific basis. 
See a monograph by Riecke (Gottingen 
1889). 

CLAUSSEN, Sopbus Niels Christa, klow'sin 
(1865-1931), Danish poet, bora in HelctoR. 
He is generally regarded as the greatest 
symbolist poet of his country. He lived for 
many years in France, where he was influ- 
enced by the French symbolists, but brought 
a personal eroticism to nearly everything he 
wrote. He also translated Heine and Shelley. 
His Samiede Vaerker were published in seven 
volumes in 1910. See Life by E. Frandsen 
in 1950. 

CLAVERHOUSE. See Dundee. 

OLAVIJERO, Fiandsco Xarier> klav^ay'rb 
(1721-87), Jesuit, was bom at Vera Cruz, 
and died at Bologna. His valuable Italian , 
History of Mexico was translated by C. Cullen 
in 1787, 

CLAY* Henry (1777-1852), American states- 
man and orator, was bora in * the Slashes \ 
Hanover county, Virginia, He was the son' 
of a Baptist preacher who died in ItSL nnd 
from m employment in a was 

sucknamed *the mill-boy of the StariMBs^ 
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At fifteen he became an assistant-clerk in 
the chancery court of Virginia; and in 1797 
he was licensed to practise law, and went to 
Lexington, Kentucky, where he soon acquired 
a high reputation. He was sent in 1806, and 
again in 1809, to the U.S. senate for short 
terms. He entered the lower house of 
congress in 1811, and was chosen its speaker, 
a post he filled for many years. He was 
active in bringing on the war of 1812-15 
with Great Britain, and was one of the 
commissioners who arranged the treaty of 
Ghent which ended it. By his course in 
regard to the ‘ Missouri Compromise ’ of 
1821, he won the title of * the great pacifi- 
cator’. In 1824, 1831 and 1844 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency. 
The compromise of 1850 between the oppos- 
ing free-soil and pro-slavery interests was 
largely Clay's work. He died at Washington. 
See Life by Schurz (Boston 1887). 

CLAYTON, (1) John (r. 1650), English 
scientist, educated as a theologian, first 
discovered that gas could be distilled from 
crude coal and stored, but did not realize 
the commercial importance of his discovery. 
He also did work on stained glass. 

(2) John Middleton (1796-1856), American 
statesman, was born in Sussex county, 
Delaware, studied at Yale, and practised as 
a lavryer. In 1829 he became a United States 
senator, and, white secretary of state in 
1849-50, he negotiated the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty with Britain. 

CLEANTHES (c. 300-220 ex,), a Stoic 
philosopher, bom at Assos in Troas, studied 
under Zeno for nineteen years, and, on his 
death, succeeded him. He died of voluntary 
starvation. His principal extant writing is 
the Hymn to Zeus. Sec his Fragments and 
Zeno’s, edited by Pearson (1891). 

CLELAND, William (c. 1661 -89), Scottish 
Covenanting poet, studied at St Andrews and 
Utrecht, and had fought at Drumclog, 
BothweU Brig and in Argyll’s expedition, 
when, as colonel of the Camcronians, he fell 
in the gallant defence of Dunkeld against the 
Jacobite clansmen. 

CLEMENCEAU, Georges, klem^-sd (1841- 
1929), French statesman, born in La Vendee, 
became a Paris physician, lived in U.S. A. 
1865-69, in 1871 was in the French National 
Assembly, and, sent in 1876 to the Chamber, 
was a leader of the extreme left. The 
destroyer of many ministries, he was himself 

r micr 1906-09, 1917-20. ‘ The Tiger ’, as 
was called, presided at the Peace Con- 
ference in 1919 and to his intransigent hatred 
of Germany some have related the second 
war. A brilliant journalist, he founded 
VAurore, Stc., and from 1918 was an 
Ac^entictan. Sec studies by Hyndman 
L. Dandet (1938) and B. Z. Szeps 

.fCLEAwNSy Sanmel IjuiglicNnie, Sec Twain, 

. Mark. 

or Clmeiis, is the name of 
seventMi popes» of whom three, as sebis- 
matkik ate not usually reckoned. 

ApMtdIc Fathers, and is reckoned variously 
mi ^ m&ni or third successor of St Pet^ 
inOieseeefKoiiie. Aocordiiif to Ui^tfoot, 


he was a fieedman of Jewish parentage 
belonging to ’ Caesar’s household Toe 
second of the two ^istles attributed to him 
is certainly not by Clement; but the first is 
generally accepted as his, and was probably 
written about a.d. 95. It is addressed to the 
Corinthian Church, and treats of social 
dissensions and of the resurrection. The 
first edition was edited by Patrick Young in 
1633, from the incomplete Alexandrian MS., 
then in the king's library. This was the only 
copy known until in 1875 Bryennios (q.v.) 
published a complete MS. (dated 1056) found 
at Constantinople; and in 1876 a complete 
Syriac MS. came into the possession of 
Cambridge University. Sec Lilthtfoot’s 
exhaustive edition (1869-77), whtre the 
second epistle will also be found. The other 
works attributed to Clement — the Apostolic 
Constitutions and Canons, two Syriac epistles 
on Virginity, the Clementime (the 
nitUms and Homilies)^ and two epistles to 
James are all undoubtedly spurious. 

(2) Clement HI (1187-91) allayed an old 
feud between the Romans and the popes. 

(3) Clement IV, named Gui Foulques, pope 
in 1265-68, .supported Charles of Anjou and 
encouraged Roger Bacon. 

(4) Clement V (1305-14), formerly arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, suppressed the Temp- 
lars, and removed the scat of the papacy to 
Avignon (1308), a movement disastrous to 
Italy. 

(5) Clement \T < 1 342-52), also French, was 
the fourth of the Avignon popes, a patron of 
art and learning, but no saint. 

(6) Clement VTl (1523-34), Giulio de’ 
Medici, was a cunning diplomatist but a 
most unlucky pope, allied himself with 
Francis I against Charles V, was besieged 
by the Constable Bourbon and became his 
prisoner, and rcfu.sed to sanction Henry VUl’s 
divorce. 

(7) Clement VHf (1592-1605). an Ilalian. 
secured peace between France and Spain, 
and extended the States of the Church. 

(8) Clement XI (1700-21). issued the bull 
Unigenitus against the ’ Gallican liberties’ 
of the French church. 

(9) Oemeid XIV, named GangitiielU 
(1769-74), an excellent and accomplished but 
much calumniated pope, suppress^ in 1773 
the Jesuit order. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Ut, 
Ckmens Akxaiidrhitis (c. l50-<. 215), a 
Church father, was bom probably at Athens, 
of heathen parents, and lived chiefiy in 
Alexandria. In his earlier years he devoted 
htmseff to philosophy. ABer comttig to 
Alexandria he was made a presbyter, and 
about 190 became bead of the celebrated 
Catechetical school. In 203 the persecution 
under Severus compelled hint to fiee to 
Palestine. His most distinguished pupil was 
Origen. The chief writings of Clement that 
have survived, besides a practknl treatise. 
Who is the Rich Man that is are the 
Missionary, the Tutor and the Miscelktt^ts, 
which form a eofinectsd eer^ probably 
eonUiiued in his lost OmUneM. wmeh was 
an Investigation of the cmmcoli writings. 
1^ exhi^ a man of pure and gentle spint, 
ilnceie wide totting* ai^ wider 
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sympathies; but his learning is undigested* 
his style verbose, and his method desultory. 
See editions by Dindorf (4 vols. Oxford 
1868); St&hlin (Leipzig 1905 et seq*); the 
translation in Clark*s Ante-Nicene Library 
(1877-79); monographs by J. Patrick (1914) 
and R. B. Tollinton (1914). 

CLEMENT , Jacques ( 1 564-89), the Dominican 
who stabbed Henry 111 (q.v.) of France. 
CLEMENT!, Mtiido (1752-1832), pianist and 
composer for the pianoforte, was bom at 
Rome, and was brought to England in 1766 
by Peter Beckford, M.P. He conducted the 
Italian Opera in London (1777-80), toured 
as a virtuoso in 1781, and later went into the 
piano-manufacturing business. In 1817 he 
wrote the Gradus ad Parnassum, on which 
subsequent piano methods have been based. 
He can be regarded as the father of piano- 
playing, having been a pioneer or that 
instrument when it began to supersede the 
hamsichord; and he left many charming 
and tuneful pieces which are widely used 
by teachers today. Sec Life by Unger 
(1913). 

CLEMENTIS, Vladimir (1902-52), Czech 
politician, was born at Tesovee, Slovakia, in 
1902 and studied at Prague University. He 
became a Czech Communist M.P. in 1935 
and in 1945 vice-minister of foreign affairs 
in the first Czech post-war Government. A 
chief organizer of the 1948 coup, he succeeded 
Jan Masaryk as foreign minister, but was 
forced to resign in 1950 as a ‘ deviationist \ 
Following a purge, he was hanged. 

CLEON (d. 422 B.C.), a loud-voiced Athenian 
demagogue and leader of the war-party at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, was 
originally a tanner. He advocated (427 b.c.) 
the slaughter of the Mytilencan prisoners, 
but his first great success was the reduction of 
Sphacteria, m which a Lacedaemonian force 
had long held out. Perhaps this exploit was 
really due to his colleague Demosthenes, but 
many of his countrymen must have credited 
Cleon with miUtary genius, for in 422 he was 
sent to oppose the Spartan Brasidas in 
Macedonia, but was killed at Amphipolis. 
CLEOPATRA (69-30 b.c.), should by the will 
of her father, Ptolemy Aulctes (d. 51 B,c.), 
one of the Macedonian kings of Egypt, have 
shared the throne with her younger brother, 
Ptolemy. But she was ousted by Ptolemy’s 
pardians, and was about to assert her rights, 
by help of Syrian troops, when Julius Caesar 
arrived in Egypt in pursuit of Pompey. 
Caesar, captivated by ncr charms, warmly 
espoused her cause, and, after the Alexandrine 
war, in which Ptolemy fell, replaced her upon 
the throne. Oeopatm bore him a son, who 
was caOed Caesarion (afterwards killed by 
Augustus), and soon followed her lover to 
Rome. After Caesar’s murder and the battle 
of PhiUppi, Antony summoned her to appear 
TOfore hini at Tarsus in Cilicia. She was 
tfjm in her twentyHsighth year, the perfection 
of Oreek beauty (she was pure Greek by 
oespwt); and the splendour of her loveliness 
and her wit fascinated Antony. They spent 
uie neat winter id Alexandria. Antony then 
Wit to Rome to nmnryOctavk, the sister of 
Octavian, bm soon mtunted to the um of 
Oeopatrd, who met him in Syria (36 a.c.). 


and accompa^ed him on his march to the 
Euphrates. From this time his usual 
residence was with her at Alexandria, where 
he heaped upon her and her children extra- 
vagant gifts and honours; his infatuation 
cost him all his popularity at Rome. It was 
at Cleopatra’s instigation that he risked the 
great sea-fight of Actium; and when she fled 
with sixty ships, he flung away half the world 
to follow her. When Octavian (Augustus) 
appeared victorious before Alexandria, 
Cleopatra entered into private negotiations 
with him. Antony, told that she had killed 
herself, fell upon his sword; but on learning 
that the report was false, he had himself 
carried into her presence, and died in her 
arms. Finding that she could not touch 
Octavian, and scorning to grace his triumph 
at Rome, she took poison, or, as it is said, 
killed herself by causing an asp to bite her 
breast. See books by Sergeant (1909), 
Wcigall (1914), Von Wertheimer (trans. 1931) ^ 
and H. Volkmann (1958). 

CLERK, John (1728-1812), Scottish writer on 
naval tactics, was a son of the antiquar>'. Sir 
John Clerk of Penicuik (1676-1755). Retir- 
ing in 1773 from a prosperous business in 
Edinburgh, he devote himself to the study 
of naval tactics at his newly purchased estate 
Eldin, Lasswade. In 1782 he printed SO copies 
of his Essay on Naval Tactics^ which was 
published in 1790 and started a controversy 
as to whether Rodney owed his West Indies 
successes to it.— His son, John (1757-1832>, 
was raised as Lord Eldin to the Scottish 
bench in 1823. 

CLERKE, Charles (1741-79), English naval 
captain, who succeeded to the command of 
Cook's expedition, but himself died soon 
after off Kamchatka. 

CLERK-MAXWELL, James (1831-79), Scot- 
tish physicist, bom in Edinburgh on June 13, 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy and 
University and at Cambridge. As a school- 
boy of fifteen he devised a method for drawing 
certain oval curves which was published by 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. At Cam- 
bridge he graduated as second wrangler. 
He was appointed professor at Aberdeen 
(1856), at King's College, London (I860), 
and became the first professor of Experi- 
mental Physics at Cambridge (1871), and 
organized the Cavendish Laboratory. In 
1873 he published bis great Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism which treats 
mathematically Faraday’s theory of electrical 
and magnetic forces considered as action in 
a medium rather than as action at a distance. 
Clerk-Maxwell also contributed to the 
study of colour vision, to the kinetic theory 
of gases, but his greatest work was his 
theory of electromagnetic radiation. He 
was awarded the Adams prize for an essay 
on the stability of Saturn s rii^. He died 
on November S. See Lives by ^impbelt and 
Garnett (1882), Glazebrook (N.Y. 1896} and 
Sir J. J. Thomson (1931). 

CLEVE, van. The name of several 
painters. 

(1) Cemelia (1520-67), son of (3L bom al 
Antwerp^ avalized in portmta of 
Ftemtsh bOargeoisie* In 1554 be wom. to 
Enghmd, hoping Rir the patmngge eff IWUp 
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of Spain, who was there forlMs marriage to 
Mary Tudor, but his arrival unfortunately 
coincided with that of a collection of pictures 
by Titian and others from Italy, which ousted 
the Flemish school from royal favour. The 
disappointment mentally deranged Cornells, 
who never entirely recovered, being known 
thereafter as ‘ Sotte (i.e. mad) Clcve . Some 
of his work is at Windsor Castle. 

(2) Jan (1646-1716), painted religious 
works at Ghent. 

(3) Joos van der Bdke (c. 1480-1540), father 
of (1), was born and died at Antwerp, where 
most of his work was done, though he also 
worked at Cologne and was invited to Paris 
to paint portraits of Francis 1 and his family. 
He is best known for his religious pictures 
and is 'sometimes called * the Master of the 
Death of the Virgin ’ from two tryptichs of 
that subject at Munich and Cologne. See 
study by von Baldass (1925). 

CLEVELAND, (1) Barbara Villiers, Duchess 
of (1640-1709), mistress of Charles II. As 
the youthful wife of Roger Palmer, about 
1659 she became the willing mistress of 
Charles U; Palmer being made Ear! of 
Castlemaine by way of solatium. Hectoring 
and spendthrift, her amours were notorious, 
one of her lovers being a professional strong 
man, another the future Duke of Marl- 
borough. In 1670 she was created Duchess 
of aevcland. Settling in France, in 1705 
married * Beau * Fielding, but the 
marriage was annulled as bigamous. Her 
sons by Charles were crealed, respectively, 
Dukes of Cleveland, Grafton and Northum- 
berland. See Rowse, The Early Churchills 
( 1 ^ 57 ). 

(2) Join (1613-58), English cavalier poet, 
was bom at Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
the son of a poor clergyman, ousted by the 
pailiament from the living of Hinckley in 
1645. In 1627 he entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. four years later, 
and then migrated to St John’s, where he was 
elected to a fellowship in 1634, and lived nine 
years * the delight and ornament of the 
society He vigorously opposed Cromweirs 
election to the Long Parliament for Cam- 
Mdge, and was for his loyalty himself 
ej^ed from his fellowship in 1645. He 
betook himself to the king’s army, and was 
appointed judge-advocate at Newark, but 
was obliged to surrender with the garrison. 

^ Jji 1655 he was arrested at Norwich, but was 
^'released by Cromwell, who could admire the 
courageous manliness of the poor poet’s 
letter addressed to him. In 1656 he published 
a volume containing thirty-six poems— 
defies on Charles 1, Strafford, Laud and 
Edward ICing, also some stinging satires. 
Cleveland now went to live at Gray’s Inn, 
where he died. In 1677 was published, with 
a short life, Ctievekmdi VindUiae* See 
C» 0 Une Edets (voL 3, 1921), with Life by 
O. Saintsbiiry, and Dame Rose Macaulay’s 
novd^ JilNry mre Defeated (1932). 

(3) Shtfltm Crow (1837*1908), the 
twenty^^econd and twenty-fousth pfeddmt 

^ the United jIHatea, was born at CaldwdI, 
the son of a Pret^erhui 
muMer. to 1859 he was admitted to the 
, hiWtiuadlM^to^sc^ From 


1863 to 1866 he was assistant district attorney 
for Erie County; and in 1870 was chosen 
sheriff. After filling the office of Mayor of 
Buffalo, he was in 1882 elected governor of 
New York by a majority of 190,000 votes. 
In 1884 he was nominated by the Democrats 
for the presidency, and took his seat as 

? resident in 1 885. In a message to congress in 
887 he strongly advised a readjustment of 
the tariff on certain manufactured articles 
of import, and the admission duty-free of 
some raw materials. Protectionists classed 
the president’s message as a free-trade docu- 
ment, but this was dented by the Eipmocrats. 
and its doctrines were adopted at-ithe con- 
vention of that party in 1888. In thp follow- 
ing August, on the rejection of the proposed 
Fisheries Treaty with Canada by the Repub- 
lican majority in the senate, the president 
sent a message to congress, declaring a 
policy of * retaliation * against Canada now 
necessary. At the election in November he 
was defeated by the Republican candidate. 
General Harrison, over whom, however, he 
secured a large majority in November 1892- 
In 1895 he evoked intense excitement 
throughout the whole civiliaed world by his 
application of the ’ Monroe Doctrine ’ to 
Britain’s dispute with Venezuela over the 
frontier question. See studies by A. Nevins 
(1932) and H. S. Merrill (1958), and his 
Writings and Speeches, edited by Parker 
(1892). 

CLEVELEY, John (1747-86), and Mbert 
(1747-1809), twin brothers, born at Deptford, 
from 1764 were both marine painters. 
CLIFFORD, a family descended from Walter 
(fi. 12th cent.), Richard FitzPonoc’s son, who 
by marriage, prior to 1 1 38, acquired Clifford 
Castle on the Wyc. 17 miles W. of Hereford, 
and who thence assumed the surname 
Clifford. He was the father of Fair Rosa- 
mond, Henry IPs mistress, who seems to 
have died about 1176, and to have been 
buried at Godstow Nunnery, near Oxford. 
The legend of her murder by Queen Eleanor 
appears first in the 14ih century: the Wood- 
stock maze, the clue, the dagger and the 
poisoned bowl belong to a ^ later age. 
Among Walter’s descendants were the soldler- 
fudge Roger de Clifford (d. c. 1285)» who 
by marriage with Isabella de Vipont got 
Brougham Castle in Wcstmofhmd <c. 1270); 
John (1435-61), the savage Lancastrian; 
Henry (1455 1523), the ’Sephard lord’; 
Henry (1493-1542), I5tli Lord CMord and 
1ft Earl of Cumberland; Goom* 3rd earl 
(1558-1605), naval oommamtor, whose 
daughter, Asme (1590-1676), marriod first the 
£arf of Dorset, and then toe Earl of Pem- 
broke; and flciiry« Sdi and UdA «anj[(59!- 
1643). To a cadet braodi belonf^ Tmm 
( 163B 73), a Catholic member of the Cabal, 
who in 1672 was created Lord Oifferd of 

(I) Jofea 

«Uvin«, born at Sawl^ amt Detbjr, $ta^ 
at the Beptitt Coikie in Notliagl^ * 
Univenity CotkitLOwidoB. anA ta tBS8- 
1915 waa puMtm » Almtm in 
A leadint Mwiw Maiater to tte Bdocatim 
Act tf IM2«w a itnMi ishnwOTtennBt 
Libenl.tiawaaci«MBd^ln 1921. 
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(2> WUliaiii Kingdoii, F.R.Si 
matnematician, was bom'‘'%t ^eter. In 
1860 he passed to King's College, London, 
and thence In 1863 to Trinity Collcjge, 
Cambridge, where he excelled in gymnastics, 
and came out second wrangler in 1 867, next 
year being elected a fellow. In 1871 he was 
elected to the diair of Mathematics and 
Mechanics at University Colley, London, 
which post be retained until his untimely 
death at Madeira. In 1878 he published part u 
of Elements of Dynamics; a further instal- 
ment appeared in 1887. His Common Sense 
of the Exact Sciences was completed by 
Professor Karl Pearson in 1885; his Mathe- 
matical Papers were issued in 1881; his 
lectures on Seeing and Thinking in 1879; 
and bis Lectures and Essays were edited, with 
a memoir, by Stephen and Pollock (1879; 
2nd ed. 1886). — Mrs Oiflbrd {n^e Lucy Lane, 
a Barbadian), who died in 1929, was the 
author of Mrs Keith's Crime (1885), Ac. 
CLINTON, (1) De Witt (1769-1828), Ameri- 
can politician, son of (5), admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1788, was private secretary 
to his uncle (2) in 1790 95. He sat in 
the state legislature (1797) and in the state 
senate (1798-1802); and in 1802 he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate, but resigned in 
the same year on being appointed m^or of 
New York by his uncle. In this office he 
continued, save for two short intervals, until 
1815; he was defeated by Madison in the 
presidential contest of 1812. He pressed the 
Eric Canal scheme, was elected governor of 
the state in 1817, and in 1825 he opened the 
canal. He died in office at Albany. Sec 
Life by Campbell (1849). 

(2) George (1739-1812), born in Ulster 
County, New York State, fought with his 
father and brother (5) in the expedition 
against Fort Frontenac, sal in the New York 
assembly, in 1775 was sent to the second 
Continental Congress, and in 1776 as general 
of militia served against his namesake Sir 
Henry (3). In 1777 he was chosen first 
governor of New York, to which post he was 
re-elected in 1780 and 1801 ; and to him was 
due the conception of the Erie Canal. In 
1804 he was elected vice-president of the 
United States, and in that office he died at 
Washington. 

(3) Sir HsMry (c. 1738-95), British general, 
bom in Newfoundland, was the son of the 
Hon. George Clinton, governor of Ncwfomul- 
land, and afterwarito of New York. He first 
ente^ the New York militia, then in 1751 
the Guards, served with conspicuous gallan- 
try ia the ^ven Years' war, and was 
promoted ini^r^general in 1772. Sent to 
Amerlea in 1775, he fouj^it at Bunker HtU, 
and in 1776 was repulsed in an atuck on 
Oiariestou, but was shortly afterwards 
jmighted for hit services under Howe. After 
Bur^me^s ninomler in 1778, Clinton suc- 
oesded Howe at commandcr-in-cluef. In 
1780 he captured C^rleston and the entw 
sottiheiti army: but after jpornwallis' 
eai^ulalion at Vorl^wn in t78l, Ointon 
Signed his command and retm^^ to 

where in 1783 ho a 

Namttlpe she campaimi. In he was 
appoinied fovernor of Gibraltart wtW he 
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died. His tuge sons, Sir William Henry 
(1769-1846) and Sir Henry (1771-1829). both 
rose to be generals and G.C.B.s, the younger 
being one of Wellington's favourite officers. 

(4) Henry Fynes (1781-1852), scholar, was 
born at Gamston, Notts; was educated at 
Southwell, Westminster, and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1803; 
represented Aldborough in parliament from 
1806 till 1826; and died at Welwyn. His 
principal works, on Greek and Roman 
chronology, arc the Fasti Hellenici (1824-34) 
and Fasti Romani (1845-50). 

(5) Janies (1736-1812), American soldier, 
was the third son of Charles Clinton (1690- 
1773), who emigrated from Ireland to New 
York State in 1729. He fought with distinc- 
tion against the French and as a brigadier- 
genersu during the War of Independence. 

CLISSON, Olivier de (1336-1407), a famous 
French knight, a comrade of Du Guesclin. 
CLIVE, (I) Kitty (171 1-85), comic actress, was 
bom in London, the daughter of William 
Raftor, a Jacobite lawyer from Kilkenny. 
She came out at Drury Lane about 1728, and 
chiefly at Drury Lane she continued to play 
till 1769, when she quitted the stage and 
retired to Twickenham. About 1731 she had 
married George Clive, a barrister, but they 
soon parted. She died at Little Strawberry 
Hill. Garrick, Handel, Horace Walpole and 
Dr Johnson all liked her, the last remarking 
to Boswell that ' in the sprightliness of^ 
humour he never had seen her equalled *. See ' 
her Life by Percy Fitzgerald (1888). 

(2) Robert (1725-74), soldier and admini- 
strator, was bora at the manor-house of 
Styche, near Market Drayton. He was the 
eldest of thirteen children; his father, a 
lawyer and small landowner, of a very old 
Shropshire family. The boy was brought up 
by an uncle near Eccles. There, and at all 
his four schools — Lostock, Market Drayton, 
Merchant Taylors' and Kernel Hempstead — 
he proved a much better fighter than scholar; 
in 1743 he was packed off to India as a writer 
in the service of ‘ John Company \ He 
reached Madras penniless, and the drud^iy' 
of his life there moved him to suicide. But 
the pistol snapped twice, and he flung it from 
him, exclaiming: ' It appears I am destined 
for something; I wUl live'. The capture of 
Madras by the French (1746), Clive's escape 
thence to Fort St David, his share in its 
defence, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), and in the storming of Devikota^ 
(1749)~these events bring us up to Clive's 
daring dash upon Arcot (1 751). He sensed it, 
and held its enormous citadel for eleven whole 
weeks against 70(X) natives and 120 French 
soldiers. His own little force was reduced to 
80 Englishmen and 120 sepoys; but, after a 
last desperate assault, the sicm was raised 
(November 14), and Oive Mowed his 
success by the victories of And and Kaveripak 
and the capture of Kovtlam and Chii^pat, 
In 1753 he married Margaret MasSttynev 
sister to the astronomer, and sailed with her 
for England, where he was presented wnh m 
diamond-hilted swoi4, deased 
estaKh stood for St Midiaela^ 
unseated, and oihepm 
Ihtr (brtune. So m 1755 he Wfhs 
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India, and a twelvemonth iater was sum- 
moned from Madras to avenge the tragedy 
of the Black Hole. Calcutta was soon re- 
taken; Chandernagore, the French settlement, 
captured; and at Plassey, on June 23, 1757, 
Clive's 3200 men (two-thirds of them sepoys) 
victoriously encountered Suraj ud Dowlah’s 
50,000 plus 50 French gunners. For three 
yem sole ruler in all but name of Bengal, 
Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more than 
£40,000 a year, returned to England, to be 
hailed by Pitt as ‘ a heaven-born general 
In 1761 he entered parliament as member for 
Shrewsbury; in 1762 was raised to the Irish 
peerage as Baron Clive of Plassey; in 1764 
was created a Knight of the Bath. But 
meanwhile in India the Company’s affairs 
had fallen into the utmost disorder; and Clive 
was the only man who could set them right. 
He arrived at Calcutta in 1765, and at once 
applied himself wisely and firmly to reform 
the civil service and re-establish the military 
discipline. Early in 1767 Clive quitted 
India, never to return; in all he had spent 
there Jess than a dozen years. This time he 
came back to England poorer than he last 
left it; but this time he came back to encoun- 
ter a storm of obloquy. His drastic measures 
had raised up a host of influential enemies, 
who stirred up ill-feeling against him. His 
early proceedings in India were in 1772 made 
the subject of animadversion in parliament 
and next year matter for the inquiry of a 
select committee. He was examined and 
cross-examined ‘like a shecp-stcaler ’. The 
censure implied in the ultimate resolution was 
hardly wiped out by its rider, that he ‘ did at 
the same time render great and meritorious 
services’ (May 21, 1773). Sickness, opium, 
mental depression— on November 22, 1774 
Clive died by his own hand (perhaps not 
intentionally). — His eldest son, Edward 
(1754-1839), was governor of Madras 1798- 
1803, and in 1804 was made Earl of Powis. 
having married (1784) the daughter of the 
last Iwrl of Powis of the Herbert line, — Sec 
Lives of Clive by .Sir John Malcolm (1836, 
with Macaulay's essay thereon), Maltcson 
(1882, 1893), Sir C. Wilson (1890), Sir A. J. 
Arbuthnot (1899). Sir G. Forrest (1918). 
R. Gatty (1927), R. J. Minney (1931). 

CUTHEROW, Margaret, n^e Middleton (c. 
1556-86), a Catholic martyr, called the * Pearl 
of York the wife of a York butcher, was 
pressed to death, March 25, 1586. See Life 
by M. T, Monro (1948). 

CLODD, j^ward (1840-1930), British anthro- 
pologist, bom at Margate, was secretary of 
the London Joint-Stock Bank (1872-191.5), 
early became known as a rationalist 
tluaker. Among bis writings are Childhood 
IPbr/d (1873), Myths and Dreams 


McCabe’s Memoir (1931). 
qU>DIUS, Pobliiis C. Poldier (1 52 b.c,), a 
Roman tribune (58 a.c.), who brought about 
Oewo’i bamshment, and tyrannoedwith his 


raXMnZ, *1 Val de Orite, 

caiM AMdMnii Ooats (1755-94). 
Wttlim tM 8c^ Oaadciulial, near Cievm 


CLOUGH 

traversed Europe under the name of Anach- 
arsis, lavishing his money to promote the 
union of all nations in one family. In the 
French Revolution he saw the fulfilment of 
his dreams. He constituted himself the 
* orator of the human race *, and wearied the 
National Assembly with his ravings against 
Christianity. With all its folly his enthusiasm 
was honest, and he was both hated and feared 
by Robespierre, who involved him in 
Hubert’s downfall. He was guillotined, 
March 23, 1794. Of his absurd books, may 
be named : Certitude des preuves du Moham* 
midisme (London 1780), and La R^publique 
du genre humain ( 1 793). See Li veg, by Avene! 
(Paris 1865) and Stern (Berlin 1914). 
CLOPINEL. See Meitno. 

CLOPTON, Sir Hush (d. 1497), a London 
mercer, benefactor of his birthplace,, Stratford 
on Avon, built (c. 1483) New Pla^e, which 
was Shakespeare’s home from 1597 to 1616, 
and was Lord Mayor of London in 1492. 
CLOSTERMAN, John (1656-1713), German 
painter, was born at OsnabrOck, and in 1681 
settled in England as a portraitist, notably of 
Queen Anne. 

CLOTAIRE I, or Hlothar, or Chiotar (6th 
cent.), son and successor of Clovis (q.v.), first 
king of the Franks in Gaul, reigned as sole 
king from 558 to 561.— Clotaire II reigned 
from 584 to 628. 

CLOTILDA, St (475-545). daughter of 
Chilperic, king of Burgundy, in 493 married 
Clovis (q.v.). After his death she lived a life 
of austerity and good works at Tours, where 
she died. 

CLOliET, kloo-ay, A family of French 
portrait painters of Flemish origin (Clowets 
or Cloets), most important of whom were; 

(1) Francois (c. 1516-72), son of (2), born 
probably at Tours, succeeded his father as 
court painter to Francis J and continued in 
that office under Henry U, Francis JI and 
Charles IX. HU masterpiece, the Louvre 
portrait of Elizabeth of Austria, is one of the 
finest examples of the period ; that of Mary 
Queen of Scots in the Wallace Collection is 
attributed to him. 

(1) Jean, Jehan, or Janet (d. 1540-41), 
father of (1), was probably the son of Jehan 
Clouet (r. 1420-r. 1480), a Flemish painter 
who came to France as court painter to the 
Duke of Burgundy. He became court 
painter to Francis I, whose portrait in the 
Louvre is supposed to be by him, 

CLOUGH, kluf, (I) Ann Jcndmii (1820-92), 
English educationist, sister of (2), became in 
1871 first principal of the first hall for women 
students at Cambridge, later called Newnham 
College. 

(2) Arthur Hugh (1819-61), Ent^Uh poet, 
was bom at Liverpool, ton of a cotton 
merchant who emigrated to Charlesion, 
U.S.A. The boy was sent back to England 
in 1828 and entered Rugby, where he became 
Dr Arnold’s most pronusing pupil and where 
he commenced his friendslTtp irith Matthew 
Arnold. Though he only got a ‘second’ 
^ Balliol, 1841, he was elected a fellow of 
Chriel and there lived through the eriris which 
resulted in Newman’s conversion to Rome. 

own dtillculties with the Thirty-ntnc 
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became for a time principal of the new 
University Hall, attached to University 
College* Gower Street, which had a Unita- 
rian bias little to Clough's liking (‘the 
Sadducees he called them). He had thus 
had experience of rclijgious extremes from 
Puseyism or Newmamsm to Unitarianism 
and he hints in a letter that it may be for him 
a case of ‘ no Christianity at aU *. On his 
dismissal from University Hall he obtained 
an examinership in the Education Depart- 
ment. Before taking up that appointment 
he spent some months in Boston, Mass., 
where he met all the Boston Brahmins. 
Financial worries added to his religious 
troubles: in the year he got his fellowship 
at Oriel his father became a bankrupt. He 
does not seem to have enjoyed much family 
life — the letters to his sister Anne are reveal- 
ing—before his marriage to Miss Blanche 
Smith in 1854. The last years of his short 
life were relatively happy. He enjoyed not 
only the friendship of the great Victorians, 
Ruskin, Arnold, Carlyle, &c., but also of 
distinguished Americans of the Boston 
connection. At Oriel Clough was the self- 
confident leader of a group, members of the 
Decade, and conducted reading parties in 
vacation to the Lakes and m Scotland. The 
latter resulted in a ‘ Long- vacation pastoral * 
called The Bothie (1848), which delighted 
those of his friends whom it did not outrage. 
For one thing it broke the class barrier (the 
Oxford student marries a ‘ Scotch lassie '), 
for another it is written in loose and conver- 
sational hexameters. His only other long 
poems were Amours de voyage, also in 
hexameter, written at Rome in 1849; and 
Bipsychus, 1850, both published posthu- 
mously and neither calculated to reassure his 
friends. Arnold hesitated for ten years to 
write his commemorative poem Thyrsis. 
The two-volume Correspondence published 
in 1957 shows that Clough’s dilemma was 
not confined to the Thirty-nine Articles (to 
which after alt he subscribed) but to the 
whole of what is now called the Establish- 
ment, He imbibed the revolutionary 
doctrines of George Sand, called himself a 
republican, disliked class distinction (‘ your 
aversion, the Gentleman ') and the capitalist 
system. In short, he anticipates the ‘ Angry 
Young Men ' of the post-war era and this is 
no doubt the reason for revived interest in 
him. Palgrave's edition of the poems, 1862, 
prefixed a memoir, as did Clougii’s widow to 
Poems and Prose Remains (1869). Sec also 
Dr Lowry's letters of Matthew Arnold to 
Arthur Ckmgh and monographs by S. Wad- 
dington llU3h S, L. Oslmme (1920), and 
Memoir c/ Anne Clough (1897). Corres* 
pondence, ed. Mulhauser (1957), is his best 
memoir. 

CLOVIO^ GloUOt or .Inrnl Clovicliisch 
(1 498*1578), miniaturist, was born in Croatia, 
and died at KomCf having for fifty years been 
A See Ufe hyj. W. Bradley (1890). 

tJWVIS, Ger. or CM^v^ 

wS-51j), Merovingiaii king, succeeded hts 
mthw. C&lderie (481). as king of the Sahjn 
Franks; ^htm was Toumai. 

™ a^ievemem Oie overthrow of the 

OaUe-ltomafia tmd^ Syaarhdv ae^ 

10 


He then took possession of the whole country 
between the Somme and the Loire, and estab- 
lished himself in Soissons. In 493 he married 
Clotilda (q.v.). She was a Christian, and 
earnestly desired his conversion. In a great 
battle with the Alemanni near Cologne, 
Clovis ^ a last resource invoked the God 
of Clotilda, offering if victorious to turn 
Christian. The Alemanni were routed, and 
on Christmas Day Clovis and several thou- 
sands of his soldiers were baptized by 
Remigius, Bishop of Rheims. In 507, love 
of conquest concurring with orthodox zeal, 
Clovis marched against the Arian Visigoth, 
Alaric II, whom he defeated and slew at 
Vougle, near Poitiers, taking possession of 
the whole country as far as Bordeaux and 
Toulouse: but he was checked at Arles by 
the Ostrogoth Theodoric. Clovis now took 
up his residence in Paris, where he died. — 
Clovis II, son of Dagobert, reigned over the 
Franks from 638 to 656. 

CLOWES, (1) Waiiam (c. 1540-1604). English 
surgeon, served with Leicester in the Low 
Countries and on board the Heel that defeated 
the Armada. He became surgeon to the 
queen, and after a prosperous practice in 
London retired to Plaistow in Essex. He 
wrote five books in clear and vigorous 
English.— His son, William (1582-1648), was 
also a well-known surgeon. 

(2) William (1779-1847), English printer, 
born at Chichester, in 1803 started the 
London printing business carried on by his 
son, William (1807-83), and was the first 
printer to use steam-driven machines. 

Q) WUUam (1780-1851), English non- 
conformist, bom at Burslem, became a 
potter, and in the course of a dissolute youth 
achieved an ephemeral reputation as a 
champion dancer, but in 1805 was converted 
to Methodism, becoming in 1810 a co- 
foundcr with Hugh Bourne (q.v.) of the 
Primitive Methodists. Sec Life by Wilkinson 
(1951). 

CLUSERET, Gustave Paul, kho-zi-ray 
(1823-19(X)), French soldier, born in Paris, 
served in the June insurrection of 1848, the 
Crimea, Algeria, under Garibaldi, and the 
American civil war on the Federal side, 
becoming a general in 1862, and after the war 
founding the New York New Nation, He 
returned to Paris in 1868, took a prominent 
part in the Commune (1871), escaped to 
England, America and Switzerland, returned 
to France under the amnesty (1880), and in 
1888 was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 
He published Mif moires (1888). 

CLUSIUS. See Lecluse. 

CLUVERIUS, or CKIver^ PbUipp (1580-1622), 
the founder of historical geography, was 
bom at Danzig, studied law at Leyden, and 
visited Norway, England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, &c. Sec Life by Pansch (Vienna 
1891). 

CLYDE. Lord. S<ie Campbell, Sir Colin. 
CLYI^, Joseph Robert (1869-1949), English 
Labour politician, bom at Oldham, worked 
in a cotton-mill from the age of ten and 
educated himself. Orgtmizer of the Lrif 
cashire Gasworkers’ Union (1891), he was 
president (1892) and secretaiy <l89(kl9U9 
of Oidham*s ’mde Council and* 
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parliament (1910) was food controller (1918). martial on ihliee of his late officers, whonfhe 
vice-chairman (1922) and lord privy seal had taxed with peculation. Six months later 
in Britain's first Labour cabinet (1924). A he sailed for America. At Philadelphia he 
prison-reform minded home secretary (1929-> taught English to French refugees; and, as 
1931), he refused to allow Trotsky to settle ' Peter Porcupine*, wrote fierce onslaughts 
in Britain. He became a privy counsellor on Dr Priestly, Tom Paine and the native 
(1918). See his Afemo/rr (1937). Democrats. Twice he was prosecuted for 

CLYTAEMNESTRA, in Homeric legend, the libel, and in 1800 he returns to England, 
wife of Agamemnon. The Tories welcomed him with open arms 

CNUT. See Canute. and in 1802 he started his famous Weekly 

COATES, (1) Eric (1886-1958), English com- Political Register, which, with one threo* 
poser, bom at Hucknall, Notts. He studied months' break in 1817, continu^ tili his 
in Nottingham and at the Royal Academy of death. But, Tory first, it altered iti politics in 
Music, working as violist in chamber music 1804, till at last it became the mobt uncom- 
groups until, m 1912, he became leading promising champion of Radicalism! A great 
violist in the Queen's Hall Orchestra under lover of the country, C^bbett settlediat Botley 
Sir Henry Wood, who produced several of in Hampshire, where he planted, farmed and 
his early works at Promenade Concerts, went in for manly sports; a true! soldiers* 
Success as a composer of attractive light friend, he got two years in Newgate (1^810-12) 
music enabled Coates to devote himself to for his strictures on the flogging of militiamen 
composition after 1918. Among his best- by German mercenaries. In 1817 ’money 
known compositions are the London Suite muddles and dread of a second imprisonment 
(1933), The Three Bears {\926)t the smtes Four drove him once more across the Atlantic; 
Centuries (1941) and The Three Elizabeths and he farmed in Long Island till, in 1819, 
(1944), and a number of popular waltzes and he ventured back again. Botley had to be 
marches. sold, but he started a seed-farm at Kensington 

(2) Wells Wintemute (1895-1958), English and stood for Coventry (1821) and Preston 
architect, bom in Tokio. He was one of the (1826). Both times he failed; but his ill- 
principal figures of the modem movement in advised trial for sedition (1831) was followed 
architecture, and practised as an architect next year by his return for Oldham. He died 
from 1929. He studied in Canada and at Normanby farm, near Guildford, arid was 
London, and in 1933 fonned the MARS buried at Farnham. The Rural Rides (new 
group of architects. He was responsible ed. with notes ^ Pitt Cobbett, 1885) are 
for the design of B.B.C. studios, the EKCO unsurpassable. They were a reprint (1830) 
laboratories, and many other buildings in from the Register, and followed or were 
Great Britain and in Canada, and he also followed by Porcupine*s Works (12 vols. 
played an important pan in the development 1801), the excellent and entertaining English 
of industrial design. Grammar (1818), the savage History of the 

COATS, Sir Peter (1808-90), and Thomas Reformation {iS24-21),lhc Woodlands (1925), 
(1809-83), Scottish industrialists, two the shrewd, homely Advice to Young Men 
brothers, thread manufacturers at Paisley, of (1830), and forty or fifty more works, 
which they were both munificent benefactors. Cobbett was the originator of Hansard's 
former was knighted in 1869. Debates (1806), and Howell's State Trials 

COBBE« Frances Power (1822-1904), British (1809). See Lives by £. Smith (I878>, £. I. 
social worker and feminist, born at New- Carlyle (1904), Cole (1924), Chestenon 
bridge near Dublin, travelled in Italy and (1 925), Pearl (1 953) ; L(/eart(/Le//e/'j by Lwis 
the mi, and wrote Cities of the Fast (1864) Melville (1913). 

and Italics (1864). A strong tbeist, a sup- COJBBOLD, Rkhard (1797-1877), English 
porter ol' women's rights, and a prominoit author of Margaret Catchpole (1845) and 
anU-vivisectionist, she published more than other works, was born at Ipswich, and for 
thirty works, mostly on social questions, fifty years was rector of Wortham, near Diss. 
See her autobiography (1894). —His mother, Elizabeth (1767-1824), wrote 

COBBETT, William (1763-1835), born at poetry; and his third son, Thomat Spcaccr 
Farnham, Surrey, was the son of a small (1 828-86), lectured in London on botany, 
fanner, and grandson of a day-labourer, zoology, comparative anatofi^, geology and 
From scaring crows the boy rose to be plough- helmmtholo^. He wrote Entozoa (1864), 
man; but a visit to Portsmouth and a tight Tapeworms (111^6), Human Parasites (1882), 
of the fleet had spoiled him for farming, Ac. 

when, in May 1783, a sudden freak took him COBDEN, Ridiaid (1804-65), EngHsh eeon- 
to London. He reached it with just half a omist and politictao, * the Apostle of Free 
crown, and for nine months was iiuUl-driver Trade was bom at Heyshoit, near Midhunt, 
to a Ofay's Inn attorney. Enlisting then in Sussex. His father had to seB his farm in 
the 54th Foot, he first spent a year at Chat- 1814; and Richard, the fourth of his eleven 
haitt, where he mastered Lowth's EngiUdt children, was sent for five years to a ' Dothe- 
Qmmar, and read through a whole lending boys * school in Yorkshire, la 1819 he was 
lihiafP-r-Swifi's Tale of a Tub bad been his receiyedimo an uncle's warehotmiaLdikdoa, 
heyoM^s del^t. Next be served as wheie he showed great aptitude both as clerk 
eewant^mior m New Brunswick (1785-^1), sad commeictal uavetlm-. tn 1828 he and 
Mudying^ rhetoric, geometty, two friends entered into a partneriihip far 
logic, Itaich and fortification. On h» selling calicoes by oomtmvmn hi London. 
man be obtained a most flattering dis- They set im an estaMhhmeat for eal^ 
dtmnfii ht February 1792 he married; but in ormtioi in tsssadikom IIIU end in 1832 
Maiebwem to France to get out of a court- C^bden leiaed in Manchester, In 183$ he 
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visited the United States, and!n 1836-37 the 
Levant. The result was two pamphlets, 
Engtand^ Ireland^ and America (1835), and 
Jtussta (1836), the former preaching free-trade 
and non-intervention, the latter directed 
against * Russophobia He contested Stock- 
port unsuccessfully on free-trade principles 
in 1837. In 1838 seven merchants of Man- 
chester founded the Anti-Com-law League; 
its most prominent member was Cobden. 
His lectures all over the country and his 
speeches in parliament (to which Stockport 
returned him in 1841) were characterized by 
clear, quiet persuasiveness; and to them was 
in great part due, as Peel acknowledged, the 
abolition of the corn laws in 1846. Cobden*s 
zeal for free trade in com had, however, to 
such a degree withdrawn his attention from 
private business that he was now a ruined 
man, and a subscription of £80,000 was raised 
in recognition of his services: with this in 
1847 he re-purchased Dunford, the farmhouse 
in which he was born. As his health, too, 
had suffered he travelled for fourteen months 
in Spain, Italy, Russia, Ac., and during his 
absence was elected for both Stockport and 
the West Riding; he chose the latter con- 
stituency. He shared Bright's unpopularity 
for opposing the Crimean war; and on 
Palmerston's appeal to the country to support 
him in his Chmese policy, of which Cobden 
was a strenuous opponent, he retired from 
the West Riding and contested Huddersfield, 
where, however, he was defeated (1857). in 
1859 he revisited America, and meanwhile 
was elected for Rochdale. Palmerston 
offered him the presidency of the Board of 
Trade; but Cobden felt bound to decline. 
lU-heaUh forbade his taking further part in 
parliamentary proceedings, out in 1859-60 he 
arranged the treaty of commerce with France. 
Cobden spoke out stron^y in favour of the 
North during the American civil war, and 
in 1864 strenuously opposed intervention in 
favour of Denmark. He died in London, 


(1890). See his autobiographical The Man 
who Broke the Bank (1928). 

COCCAIO, Merlino. See Folengo. 
COCCEIUS, or Koch, Johannes (1603-69), 
German theologian, born at Bremen, in 1636 
became professor of Hebrew at Franeker, and 
in 1650 of Theology at Leyden. His Hebrew 
Lexicon (1669) was the first tolerably 
complete one. 

COCCEJ1, Heinrich Freiherr von, kok'-say'yee 
(1644-1719), German jurist, bom at Bremen, 
professor of Law at Heidelberg (1672), 
Utrecht (1689) and Frankfurt an der Oder 
(1690). His work on civil law {/uris Fublici 
Prudeniia, 1695) was long a text-book. — His 
youngest son, Samuel (1679-1755), bora at 
Heidelberg, also in 1 703 became professor at 
Frankfurt an der Oder, and was ultimately 
Frederick the Great’s chancellor. He 
reformed the Prussian administration of 
justice, and wrote on law. See a monograplf 
by Trendelenburg (Berlin 1863). 
COCHLAEUS,#or Dobncck, Johann (1479- 
1552), Luther’s opponent, was born near 
NOrnberg, and died a canon of Breslau. See 
German monographs by Otto (1874) and 
Getz (1886). 

COCHRAN, Sir Charles Blake (1872-1951), 
British theatrical producer, born at Lindfield 
in Sussex, began as an actor, then turned 
impresario, becoming agent for Mistinguett, 
Houdini and other famous figures. His 
spectacular presentation of The Miracle 
(i91!) won him renown as a producer, but 
after a number of successes, the failure of the 
Wembley rodeo venture in 1924 made him 
bankrupt. However, he made a rapid come- 
back with the brilliant Noel Coward musicals 
This Year of Grace (1928), Bitter Sweet 
(1929) and Cavalcade (1931). His most 
successful production was Bless the Bride by 
Herbert and Ellis (1947), which ran for 886 
performances. He was knighted in 1948. 
Sec Life by C. Graves (1951). 

COCHRANE, Lord. See Dundonald. 


and was buried at Lavington, Sussex. His 
Speeches on Questions of Public Policy were 
edited by John Bright and Thorold Rogers 
(1870). Life by Lord Morley (2 vols. 
1881; 14th ed. 1920), and books by J. A. 
Hobson (1918), and w. H. Dawson (1926). 
COBDEN.SANDERSON, llimiias James 
(1840-1922), English printer and bookbinder, 
bora at Ahtwfck, a leader of the 19th-ccntuiy 
revival of artistic typography, worked with 
William Morris (q.v.) and in 1900 founded 
the Doves Press from which was issued the 
famous Doves Bible (1903). In 1916 the press 
closed aitd Cobden-^ndorson threw the type 
into the Thames. See hts Journals, JS79-J922 
nod study by A. W. Pollard (San 

(l«l3-«9), a Dutch 
Hellenist, bora in Paris, and from 1846 a 
^ofessor at Leyden. 

COBHAM.Lord. See Oldcastib. 
COBORNt Charlsa, stage-name of Cetia 
WhUtea MfeGillun (1852-1945), cockn^ 


tlm stage k 1B75 and immortaiiased the stmgs 
Lovely Black Eyes ' (1886) and ‘ ifi; 
Man who Broke the fitank at Monte Cailo * 


COCKBURN, kd'burn, (1) Sir Aieaander, 
O.C.B. (1802-80), British judge, in 1822 
entered Trinity H^l, Cambridge, in 1829 was 
called to the bar, and soon became distin- 
guished as a pleader before parliamentary 
committees. In 1847 he became Liberal M.P. 
for Southampton, in 1850 a knight and 
solicitor-general, in 1851 attorney-general, in 
1856 chief-justice of the Common Pteas, in 
1858 a baronet (in succession to an uncle), 
and in 1859 lord chief-justice. He prose- 
cuted in the Palmer case, and presided over 
the Wainwright and Tichborae cases. He 
represented Britain in the arbitration 

at Geneva. 

(2) Alhton, nJe Rutherford (1713-94), 
poetess, was born in Selkirkshire. For over 
sixty years she was a queen of Edinburgh 
society. Of her lyrics the best known is the 
exquisite version of 'The Boweia of the 
Forest * C I've seen the smiling of Fortune 
beguiling'), commemarattai a wave of 
calamity that sw^ over Ettrick ForesL and 


Walter Scott ' the most extraoidinmy gpimti 
of a boy *; in 1786 she ma^kiros^ 
tanoe. See her Letters (edited 
Biowk 1900). . - 
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(3) Henry (1779-1854), Scottish judge, was 
bom perhaps at Cockpen, but more probably 
in the Parliament Close of old Edinburgh. 
He entered the High School in 1787, and the 
university in 1793. Through a debating club 
he became the companion of Jeffrey, Homer 
and Brougham, from whom he imbibed Whig 
opinions. He was called to the Scottish bar 
in 1800; and in 1807 his uncle, the all-powcr- 
ful Lord Melville, gave him an advocate- 
deputeship — a non-political post, from which, 
on political grounds, he * had the honour of 
being dismissed * in 1810. He rose, however, 
to share with Jeffrey the leadership of the bar. 
A zealous supporter by pen as well as by 
tongue of parliamentary reform, he became 
solicitor-general for Scotland in 1830; had 
the chief hand in drafting the Scottish Reform 
Bill; was elected lord rector of Glasgow 
University (1831); in 1834 was made, as 
Lord Cockburn. a judge of the Court of 
Session; and three years later a lord of 
justiciary. He contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review^ and was author of an admirable Life 
of Jeffrey (1852) and of four posthumous 
works : Memorials of his Time (1856), Journal, 
1831-44 (2 vols. 1874), Circuit Journeys 
(1888) and Trials for Sedition in Scotland 
(1888). See also Some Letters of Lord 
Cockburn (1932). 

(4) Piers, a freebooter of Hcnderland, 
near St Ma^*s Loch, whose execution at 
Edinburgh in 1529 suggested the Border 
Widow's Lament. 


COCKCROFT, Sir John Dooglas (1897- ). 

English nuclear physicist, born in Yorkshire, 
was educated at Manchester and Cambridge, 
where he became Jacksonian professor of 
Physics (1939-46). He and Walton by proton 
bombardment succeeded in disintegrating 
lithium (1932) and shared the Nobel prize 
(1951). Cockcroft assisted in the design of 
much special experimental equipment for the 
Cavendish Laboratory, including the cyclo- 
tron. During the second world war he was 
director of Air Defence Research (1941-44) 
and of the Atomic Energy division of the 
Canadian National Research Council (1944- 
1946). He became the first director of 
Brttain*$ Atomic Energy Establishment at 
Harwell in 1946. He was knighted in 1948 
awarded the O.M. in 1957 and appointed 
master of Churchill College, Cambridge, in 
1959. 

COCKER, Edward (1631-75), a London 
schoolmaster, whose Arithmetkk (1678). was 
the first English work really adapted to 
commerce. His reputation for accuracy gave 
rise to the expression ^ according to Cocker *. 

COCKERELL, (1) Charks Robert (1788- 
1863), a London architect, son of (2), who 
travelled in the Levant and Italy 1810-17, 
was professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy 1 840-57, and designed the Taylonan 
Institute at Oxford. 

(2) Siflmcl Pepys (1754-1827), father of 
0), laid out Brunswick and Mecklenburg 
Bqtuueiaiid designed the towor of St Aitne^ 
Soho. 

COaraunUL, Jdtm (1790-1S40), Engiirii 
indiisktiflltst, was bom at Haslini^. 
Lftimdiie, the son of William Ci^erill 
(1759^1832), an inventor who in 1807 estab* 


lished a machine factory at Li6ge. John and 
an elder brother, having in 1812 taken over 
their father's business, in 1815 started a 
woollen factory at Berlin, and in 1817 the 
famous iron works at Seraing. 

COCTEAU, Jean, kok^td (1891- ), 

French poet and film-director, born at 
Maisons-Lalitte, near Paris. Success came 
early with La Lampe d'Aladin (1907), and he 
exploited it. He postured and preened and 
ran the gamut of experience — a spectacular 
conversion to Roman Catholicism through 
Jacques Maritain — a derisive repudiation of 
his mentor — ^recourse to opium— inarch for 
salvation through solitude — yet tmei with 
astonishing success in whatever h4 touched. 
He figured as the sponsor of Picasso, Stravin- 
sky, Giorgio di Chirico and thd musical 
group known as Les Six, in complete accord 
with the surrealist and dadaist movements, 
yet in no way slavishly following dictates. 
He has been, in turn, actor, director, scenario- 
writer, novelist, critic, all of his work marked 
by vivacity and a pyrotechnic brilliance. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1955. 
Significant works are: (in poetry) Po4sies 
(1916-23), VAnge Heurtebise (1925), La 
Q-ucifixion (1946); (in novels) Le Grand 
Ecart (1923), Thomas rlmposteur (1923). Les 
Enfants lerribles (1929); (in theatre) Le 
Beeufsur le toil (1902). l^s Marks de la Tour 
Eiffel (1921), Orphie (1926), U Sang d'un 
podte (1932), La Belle et la Bite (1945), 
VAigle it deux tites (1948), these last four 
also on the screen. See his autobiographical 
Maalesh (1950), and Journals; cd. and tr. 
by W. Fowlic (1957). 

CODRINGTON. Sir Edward (1770-1851), 
English admiral, born at Dodington, Glos., 
entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 he was 
lieutenant of Lord Howe's flagship in the 
action off Ushant. and at Trafalgar, in 1805, 
he was captain of the Orion, and leader of a 
souadron. He rose to the rank of vice- 
admiral in 1821, and in 1826 was appointed 
comroandcr-in-chief of the Mediterranean 
squadron, taking a leading part in the battle 
of Navarino (1827). He was admiral of the 
red in 1837, and in 1839 commander'in-chief 
at Portsmouth. See Memoir tw his daughter. 
Lady Bourchicr (2 vols. 1873). — One son. 
Sir William John, G.C.B. (1804-84), was 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea from 
November 11, 1855.— ‘Another, Sir Hcitry 
John, K.C.B. (1808*77), admiral, took part 
in the destruction of St Jean d*Acre, and 
served in the Baltic in 1854-55, 

CODY, (1) Samuel Frimkiin (1862-1913), 
aviator, bom in Texas, came to EngUtnd in 
18S16 and acquired British natknality. He 
experimented with man-lifting kites, partici- 
pated in the planning and construction of the 
first British dirigible, built an early aeroplane 
In 1908 and was killed in a flying accident. 

(2) William Frederick (I846h-I9t7> Ameri- 
can showman, bom in Iowa, was known as 
^ Buffalo Bill ' after idtling nearly 5000 buftalo 
In 18 months in pursuance of a contract to 
supply the worketi on the Kansas Pacme 
Railway with meat. Be amved as a scout m 
the Sioux wars, but from 1 883 toured with ms 
famous Wild West Show, The town of 
Cody in Wyomtng stands on part of hts 
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former ranch. See study by R. J. Walsh 
(1928). 

COEHOORN, Meimo, Baron van (1641->1 704), 
soldier and fortification expert, the * Dutch 
Vauban *, was bom near Leeuwarden, and 
died at The Hague. 

COELLO, (1) Alonso SAnchez (c. 1515-90), 
Spanish portrait-painter, court-painter to 
Philip II, whose portrait by him is in the 
National Gallery. 

(2) Claudio (1621-93), Spanish religious 
painter, is known for the sacristy altarpiece 
in the Escorial and many other church- 
paintings in Toledo, Saragossa and Madrid. 

COGGESHALL, Ralph de, abbot from 1207 
to 1218 of the Cistercian abbey of Coggeshall, 
was a native of Cambridgeshire, and wrote a 
Latin Chronicle (edited by J. Stevenson in 
1875). 

COGSWELL, Joseph Green, LL.D. (178^ 
1871), American bibliographer, bom at 
Ipswich, Mass., was professor of Geology at 
Harvard 1 820-23, established the Round Hill 
School with Bancroft (q.v.), edited the New 
York Review (1836-42), and from 1848 was 
superintendent of the Astor Library. 

COHNf Ferdinand Julius (1828-98), German 
bactenologist, professor of Botany at Breslau, 
is regarded as the father of bacteriology 
because he was the first to account it a 
separate science. He did important research 
in plant pathology, and was associated with 
Koch in his work on anthrax. 

COHORN. Sec Coehoorn. 

COKE, kook, (1) Sir Edward (1552-1634), 
English jurist, was born of an old Norfolk 
family, at Mileham. From Norwich school 
he passed in 1567 to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1571 to Clifford’s Inn, in 1572 to 
the inner Temple; and he was called to the 
bar in 1578. His rise was rapid — from re- 
corder of Coventry (1585) to member for 
Aldeburgh (1589), solicitor-general (1592), 
Speaker of the Hou.se of Commons (1593). 
attorney-general (1594), chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas (1606), chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench and privy councillor (1613), 
Meanwhile he had married twice, first, in 
1582, Bridget Paston, who brought him 
£30,(K)0, and died June 27, 1598; next, 
nineteen weeks later. Lady BUzabcih Hatton, 
’he jgranddaughtcr of his patron, Lord 
Burghley. The rancour shown by him in the 
prosecutions of Essex, Raleigh, and the 
Gunpowder conspirators (1600-03-05) has 
gained him little credit with posterity; but 
from 1606 he stands forth as a vindicator of 
the national liberties, opposing, unlike Bacon, 
every illegal encroachment on the part of both 
church and crown. Alone of twelve judges, 
he resisted the royal prerogative; and in the 
Overbury case ho showed an indiscreet zeal 
lo come at the real truth. His removal from 
the bench on most trivial grounds (November 
1617) was aggravated by a quarrel with his 
wife; and though ten months afterwards he 
was recalled to the coundU his conduct in 
paritament from 1620 as a leader of the 
popular party, an opponent of Spain and of 
monopolies, estvangra him for ever Bom the 
^urt. In 1621-22 he nine months* 

duran^ in the Tower; still, old though he 
he carried hk oiq)osith>n into the neat 


reign, the Petition of Right (1628) being 
largely his doing. He died at Stoke Poges, 
and was buried at Tittleshall in Norfolk. 
Coke’s four Institutes (1628-44) deal with 
tenures, statutes, criminal law, and the 
jurisdiction of the several law-courts. The 
first of these, and most famous, is the so- 
called Coke upon Littleton — a commentary 
that, in spite of its puerile etymologies, has 
still a real, if mainly historical, value. Eleven 
of the thirteen parts of his epoch-making 
Law Reports were published during his 
lifetime (1600-15); and the whole, translated 
out of the original French and Latin, fills 
6 vols. in Thomas and Fraser’s edition (1826). 
See Lives by Woolrych (1826), C. W. Johnson 
(1837) and C. W. James (1929). 

(2) Thomas (1747-1814). EngUsh Methodist 
bishop, bom at Brecon, graduated in 1768 at 
Oxford, and became a curate in Somerset, 
but in 1 777 joined the Methodists, and was** 
attached to the London circuit. He nine 
times visited America, and died in the Indian 
Ocean on a missionary voyage to Ceylon. 
He published, besides religious works, 
extracts from his American Journals (1790), 
a History of the West Indies (3 vols. 18(18-11), 
and, with Henry Moore, a Life of Wesley 
(1792). 

(3) Thomas William. See Leicester of 
Holkham. 

COLARD, Mansion (d. 1484), the first printer 
of Bruges, was of French extraction. 
COLBERT, Jean Baptiste, kol-hayr (1619- 
1683), French statesman, was born at Rheims, 
obtained a post in the War Office, and in 1651 
entered the service of Mazarin. AVhen in 
1661 he became the chief minister of 
Louis XIV, he found the finances in a ruinous 
condition, and immediately began his reforms. 
Dishonest administrators w'cre imprisoned; 
farmers of the slate-revenues were forced to 
yield up the resources of the crown; the 
debts of the state were reduced by arbitrary 
composition; and in all the departments of 
finance order and economy were introduced 
so that in ten years the revenue was more 
than doubled. Agriculture was improved 
and commerce extended, roads and canals 
were made. He reorganized the colonies in 
Canada, Martinique and St Domingo, and 
founded others at Cayenne and Madagascar. 
He found France with a few old rotten ships, 
and in a few years had provided her with one 
of the strongest fleets in the world, with wefl- 
equtpped arsenals, and a splendid body of 
seamen. He improved the civil code, and 
introduced a marine code. The Academies of 
Inscriptions, Science and Architecture were 
founded by him. In short, Colbert was the 
patron of industry, commerce, art, science 
and literature — the founder of a new epoch 
in France. His aim was to raise the strength 
of France by developing cveiy side of the 
national life. In this— often by arbitrary 
measures— he entirely succeeded daring the 
early part of Louis’s r^gn, but the wars and 
the extravagance of the court undid all that 
had been accomplished. Colbert (^bitterly 
disappointed, and hated by the pe(^e a$ 
tim cause of their oppressive taxes* See his 
Le/rrei, it&tnteHotts et mimiim 9 vdh* 
1862-82); lives Ord 189^, 
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Neymarck (1877), Gourdault (6th ed. Tours 
1885), Diissieux (1886), La Rondure (1919- 
1920); books by Cosnac (1892), Cole (1939). 
COLBURN, (1) Henry (d. 1855), a London 
publisher, iti 1814 started the New Monthly 
Magazine. He published Disraeli's first 
novel. In 1841 his business was taken over 
by Messrs Hurst and Blackett. 

(2) Zerah (1804-40), American child 
prodigy, born in Vermont, displayed such 
powers of calculation that in 1810 his father 
left Vermont to exhibit him. He answered in 
twenty seconds such questions as ' How many 
hours in 1811 years? * and a few years later 
solved much more complicated problems 
with equal rapidity. He was shown in Great 
Bntain and Paris; from 1816 to 1819 he 
studied at Westminster School at the expense 
of the Earl of Bristol. His father died in 1 824, 
and he returned to America; here he was a 
Methodist preacher for nine years, and from 
1835 professor of Languages at Norwich, Vt. 
His remarkable faculty disappeared as he 
grew to manhood. 

COLCHESTER, Charles Abbot, 1st Baron 
(1757-1829), Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, was born at Abingdon. He was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1779 entered the Middle 
Temple. Returned to parliament as a strong 
Tory in 1795, he improved in his first session 
the legislation regarding temporary and 
expiring laws; and it is due to his exertions 
that municipal bodies receive a copy of all 
new acts as soon as they are printed. To him 
too we mainly owe the Private Bill Office and 
the royal record commission, whose proceed- 
ings he for many years superintended. But 
his greatest service was in the Act (]8(}0; for 
taking the first census. He was Speaker 
from 1802 until 1817, when he retired with a 
peerage. See his Diary and Correspondence 
(3 vols. 1861), edited by his son Charles, 
second Lord Colchester (1798-1867), who 
was i^tmaster-general in 1858. 

COLE, (1) George, See (5). 

(2) George Douglas Howard (1889-1958), 
English economist, historian and detective- 
story writer, born in London, was educated at 
St Paufs School and Balliol College, Oxford, 
where in 1925 he became reader in E^nomics 
and in 1944 Chichele professor of Social and 
Political Theory. H istorian, chairman ( 1 939- 
1946, 1948-50) and president from 1952 of 
the Fabian Society, he wrote numerous books 
on Socialism, including Lives of William 
Cobbett (192^ and Robert Owen (1925) and 
a history of the British working-class move- 
ments, 1789-1947 (1948), often in coUaltoni- 
tion with his wife, Mar^ret Isobei Cole and 
her brother, Raymond Postgate. The Coles 
also collaborated in writing detective-fiction. 
^ D. Ntirsky, The iateliigentiia of Creat 
JBHttUn (1935), 

(3) ^ Henry (1808-82), British writer and 
art entic, born at Bath, became assistant* 

of the Records in 1838. He wrote for 
the fiewmpm, and, as * Felix Summerly ^ 
pfodwoM children’s books. Chairman of 
the Alts, he did valuable service on 

^ Great Exhibition of 

I85l» South Kensfugton Museum 

«nd ih be^me iu duector. He was 


ipe-painter 
bom at 
»r, George 
n R.A. in 
1889). 


created K.C.B. in 1875. See his Auto- 
biography (1884). 

(4) T&»naa (1801-48), bora at Bolton, 
removed to America in 1819, where he 
became one of the best-known landscape- 
painters. In 1 830 two of his pictures appeared 
m the Royal Academy, and he afterwards 
made sketching tours through England, 
France, and Italy; but all his best landscapes 
were American. 

(5) Vicat (1833-93), landi 
(especially of Surrey scenes), . 

Portsmouth, the son of the paim 
Cole (1810-83). He was elected 
1880. Sec Life by ChigncU (3 voL 

COLEBROOKE, Henry Thomas (1^65-1837), 
English orientalist, born in London, became 
an official in India, made a study of Sanskrit 
and aroused interest in Asiatic lan^age and 
culture by his essays and his Sanshkt Gram- 
mar (1805). Sec Life by his son. Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke (1873), and Max Mfiller’s 
Biographical Ej^ays (1884). 

COLENSO, John WUiiam (1 814-83), Bishop 
of Natal, was born at St Austell, and gradu- 
ated in 1836 from St John's Collie, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a fellow. He 
published Miscellaneous Examples in Algebra 
in 1848, Plane Trigonometry in 1851, and 
Village Sermons in 1853, in which same year 
he was appointed first Bishop of Natal. He 
soon mastered the Zulu language, prepared 
a grammar and dictionary, and translated 
the Prayer-book and part of the Bible. His 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
Critically Examined (1862-79), which cast 
doubts upon biblical accuracy, was regarded 
as heretical and his Metropolitan, Bishop 
Gray of Capetown, went to great lengths in 
attempting to have him di^sed, even publicly 
excommunicating him. (;olenso also earned 
disfavour by championing dispossessed 
negroes. He died at Durban. See Life by 
Sir G. W. Cox (2 vols. 1888). 

COLEPEPER, John (d. 1660), a native of 
Sussex, served abroad, and was retunicd for 
Kent in 1640 to the Long Parliament. There 
he pursued a course much the same as Hyde's 
(see Clarendon), and in 1642 was created 
chancellor of the Excheauer, in 1643 master 
of the Rolls, and in 1644 Lord Colepeper. 
COLERnXSE, (i) Hartley (1796-1849), ddest 
son of (3), born at Clevedon, Somereet, was 
brought up by Southey at Greta Hall, and 
was Vacated at Ambleside school and Mer- 
ton College, Oxford. His scholarship was 
great but unequal; his failures to win the 
Newdtgate filled him with *a passionate 
despondeiuT and he forfeited an Oriel 
feliowshtp by iiucinperanoe. He two 
years in London, tried taking jpupUs at 
Ambleside, occastonaliy writing lor Meek- 
wood's Magazine^ UvedT some Ume at Gras- 
mere, and iheo went to live at Leeds with one 
Bingiey, a publiitier, for whom he wrote 
biographies, under the titles of 

Bimtmkia ^naUs (1833) and Wortkdes of 
yorkJdre and Latmskite (1838). Bingiey 
also prifited a imaR wume of his poem tn 
1833, Harih^ atibieeueiitly Bved at Chasi 
mere, with two ffeMWtmter^ at 
Sedbergh. FicwMbd fewr by an aimuity. he 
ooMhmed to wtite poetry* and edfited Ford 
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and Massinger. His days were spent in fitful 
study, lonely reverie, and wanderings over the 
Lake Country, with occasional lapses into 
intemperance. His poetry is graceful, tender 
and sincere. His Poems were collected by his 
brother Derwent, with a Memoir (2 vols. 
1851); also his Essays and Marginalia (2 vols. 
1851). Sec Lives by Griggs (1929), Hartman 
(1931). 

(2) John Duke, Ist Baron Coleridge (1821- 
1894), was the eldest son of the judge Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge (1790-1876), the 
poet's nephew and Keblo’s biographer, 
^ucated at Eton and Oxford, he became 
successively solicitor-general (1868), attor- 
ney-general (1871), chief-justice of the 
Conunon Pleas (1873), and lord chief- 
justice of England (1880). 

<3) Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), English 
poet, son of a vicar of Ottery St Mary, Devon, 
was educated at Christ's Hospital and at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In nis essay on 
Christ's Hospital (essays of Elia), Charles 
Lamb descritm the impression made on him 
by his senior there. Coleridge’s university 
career was interrupt by a runaway enlist- 
ment in the 15th Dragoons. Apparently it 
was at Cambridge that he imbibed revolution- 
ary views at about the time when Southey 
was giving concern to the authorities at 
Balliol College, Oxford, for a like reason. 
The two young poets met at Bristol in 1794 
and planned a ' pantisocracy * or communist 
society on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
which came to nothing. Coleridge now 
became immersed in lecturing and journalism 
of various sorts, activities which were to 
engage his attention for the greater part of 
his working career. Bristol was the centre 
of these activities, which included itinerant 
preaching at Unitarian chapels. In his essay 

My First Acquaintance with Poets * Hazlitt 
has a memorable description of one of these 
occasions. The Bristol circle provided 
Coleridge with generous friends — Cottle the 
bookseller bore the loss arising from the 
publication of his first book of poems (1796), 
which IS chiefly interesting now for the ' Ode 
to France *, in which he recants revolutionary 
views. Tlmmas Poole, another ‘friend of 
liberty', tent him and his newly married 
wife, Sara Fricker (Southey's sister-in-law), 
a cottage at Nether Stowey, where they 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of the Words- 
worths, William and Dorothy. The result 
was momentous for English poetry— from 
their discu^ions emerged a new poetry 
which represented a revulsion from neo- 
classic artificiaUty and, as a consequence, 
the renovatiofi of the language of poetry. 
^rieai Mhds (1798), which opened with 
Colerldge^s magical ‘ Ancient Mariner ' 
and closed with Wordsworth's ‘Tintem 
Abbey % was thus in the nature of a maniibsto. 
A vim to Gemiany with the Wordsworths 
(1791-99) gave Co&rSdge a permanent bent 
for German philosophy and critldsm, and 
this he wat a means of passing into the 
cunent of Rogltsh thought and taste* In 
1 W he went tiorlh to Reswidi: and for a 
titniM^th the WordiWOHhs at Giasmm and 
Souihn^ le^dent at Keswick, it 

lotdEOd m if a career was 


for hun, but his moral collapse, due partly to 
opium, made the next few years a misery to 
him and his friends. His * Ode toDejection * 
(1802) is both a recantation of Wordsworth's 
aninustic view of Nature and a confession of 
failure. Henceforth his association with 
Wordsworth was strained; his relations with 
Dorothy were constant only through her 
devotion to him. A brief stay in Malta as 
secretary to the Governor (1804-4)6) may 
well have directed him to orthodoxy, though 
he seems to have retained his Unitarian 
attitude as late as 1809 when he began his 
weekly paper. The Friend (1809), published as 
a book in 1818. Settled in London, finally 
as the guest of the Gillmans in Highgate 
(from 1816) he engaged in various activities — 
miscellaneous writing, lecturing at the Royal 
Institution (his lectures on Shakespeare 
alone survive of this activity) and the stage 
(Remorse (1813) had a mild success at Drury 
Lane). In 1 8 16 he published * Christabel ' and 
that wonderful fragment, ‘ Kubla Khan % both 
written in his earlier period of inspiration. 
He had long relinquished the idea of renewing 
that inspiration and resigned himself, as he 
indicates in the close of ‘ Dejection ' to 
philosophical speculation. In this he suc- 
ceeded to the extent of impressing contem- 
poraries who were glad to have a reasoned 
defence of orthodoxy and resistance to dema- 
gogic politics. His critical writing in these 
middle years is important also as (so Saints- 
bury thought) the finest ‘ creative * criticism in 
the language. It has to be pieced together 
from various works — ^from Biographia Lite- 
raria (1817), Aids to Reflection (1825, 
largely philosophical) and Anima Poetae 
(1895). Coleridge's small corpus of inspired 
poetry written during his intimacy with 
Wordsworth is at once a perfect illustration 
of that gift of imagination which the roman- 
tics exalted and a marvel of verbal music. 
In our day, however, for these things are 
taken for granted, his theological and 
politico-sociological works have been read 
(despite their awkward style) with a fresh 
interest. His Toiy-democratic attitude appeals 
to many and his defence of orthodoxy, which 
is always philosophical, has influenced 
modern ‘ nco-Christianity U might be said 
that the religious ‘ reaction * which he 
represented in the early 19th century has its 
counterpart in the modem * reaction * which 
looks to religion and authority as a remedy 
for social evil. His Biographia Uteraria 
(1817), despite its personal divagations, which 
are always interesting, is one of our great 
critical documents. It reviews his literary 
relations with Wordsworth, and vdiilst 
indicating blemishes in the great poet — 
chidly excessive ‘ accidcntality ' and a 
mistaken notion of the language of real life — 
leaves no doubt of his essential greatness. 
Some, however, have found it camtng, and 
even an act of treach^y to ms mrmer 
collaborator. 

Standard editions of the works are Jhmkat 
Wotics ed. L D* Campbi^ (1893 md 1899). 
and Complete Poetmd Works E. M- 
Coleridge (1912), who also edited mLdmts 
In 189^^ See also Unptddisked Uum ed, 
& L* 1932, and Odheted imers 
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(1956). Studies of Coleridge include those 
by Fausset (1926); S. Potter (1935); E. K. 
Chambers (1938); House (1953) and J. B. 
Beer (1959). The standard biography is by 
J. D. Campbell (1894). 

(4) Sara (1802-52). daughter of (3), was 
bom December 23 at Greta Hall, Keswick, 
and brought up in Southey's household. In 
1822 she translated Dobrizhoffer’s liistorkt de 
Abiponibus, and in 1825 the * Loyal Servitor's* 
memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. In 1829 
she married her cousin, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, and helped to edit her father's 
writings. She died May 3, 1852. Her own 
works were Pretty Lessons for Good Chiidren 
(1834) and Phantastnion (1837), a fairy-tale. 
Her Memoirs and Letters were edited by her 
daughter in 1873. — Her son. Herbert Cole- 
ridge (1830-61), educated at Eton and Balltol, 
was called to the bar, but devoting himself to 
comparative philology, worked for the 
Philological Society's dictionary, and wrote 
a Thirteenth Century Giossarial Index (1859) 
and an essay on King Arthur. 

COLERnXSE-TAYLOR, Samuel <1875- 
1921), English composer, born in London, 
the son of a West African doctor and an 
Englishwoman, composed Hiawatha (1898- 
1900) and other cantatas and orchestral 
works. 

COLET, John (c. 1467-1519), born in London, 
was the son of Sir Henry Colct, twice Lord 
Mayor. Colet studied at Oxford, and about 
1493 travelled to Italy. Here he became 
acquainted with the views of Savonarola, 
which subsequent study and experience led 
him to regard with increasing approval. 
Having returned to England in 1496, and 
been ordained priest, he lectured at Oxford on 
the Epistles of St Paul, and attracted great 
attention, his principles of interpretation 
being at every point opposed to those of 
the scholastic theologians. In 1498 Erasmus 
came to Oxford, and it is one of Colei's chief 
claims to remembrance that he powerfully 
influenced that scholar's opinions on the 
proper methods of Scripture interpretation 
and on the value of the scholastic philosophy. 
In 1 505 Colet was made Dean of St Paul's, 
and continued to deliver lectures on different 
books of Scripture, which gave rise to much 
diversity of opinion; charges of heresy 
were brought against him, but Archbishop 
Warham refused to support them. With the 
large fortune Colct inherited from his father 
he founded St Paul's School in 1509-12. He 
died of dropsy. See Seebohm's Oxford 
Reformers (2nd ed. 1869), and Lives by the 
Rev. J. H. Lupton (1887) and Sir J. A. R. 
Ma rriott ( 1933). 

COLETTE, Siduoie Gabrielle (1873-1954), 
French novelist, bom at Saint-Sauveur-en- 
Puisayc. Her early books were written in 
coBaboration with her first husband, Henri 
Oauthier-Villars (pen-name Willy); after 
their divorce in 1906 she appeared in music- 
halls in dance and mime, and out' of this 
period came VEnvtrs du tnusic-haU (1913), 
Her work is characterized by an intense, 
aknost entirely physical preoccupation with 
lomMiate sense expertences which she 
marmds in poetic Her novds include 
this CkmUno series (190(M)5; tram* in part 


1953), ChSri (1920; trans. 193^, La Fin de 
Chiri (1926; trans. 1933), La Chatte (1933; 
trans. 1953), Gigi (1945; trans. 1953) and 
The Stories of Colette (trans. 1958). In 1912 
she married Henry de Jouvenel, and in 1935, 
Maurice Goudeket. She was president of 
the Acaddmie Goncourt. See studies by 
M. Goudeket (1957) and M. Le Hardouin 
(1958). 

COLFAX, Schuyler (1823-85), American 
statesman, was born at New York and died 
at Mankato, Minnesota. Origipally a news- 
paper editor, in 1868 he was elected vice- 
president of the United States^ in Grant's 
first term. Implicated, apparently unjustly, 
in the Credit Mobilier charges bf 1873. he 
spent the rest of his life in politicar retirement. 
See Life by Hollister (1886). > 

COLIGNY. Gaspard de. ko/-em-yei?XI5l9-72). 
French Huguenot leader, bom at Chatillon- 
sur-Loing, early distinguished himself in the 
wars of Francis 1 and Henry 11. In 1552 he 
was made admiral of France, though he 
never commanded at sea; in 1557 he saved 
his country by holding St Quentin with a 
handful of men for seventeen days against the 
army of Spain, it was during his imprison- 
ment, after the capture of this town, that he 
embraced Protestantism, to the furtherance of 
which the rest of his Ufe was consecrated. 
After the defeat of Dreux (1562), where 
Cond6 was taken prisoner, C^ligny drew 
off the Huguenot remnant into Normandy; 
in the second Huguenot war, on Condc's 
death (1569), he was appointed generalissimo 
and brought about the favourable peace of 
St Germain (1570). Catharine de' Medici, 
however, alarmed at the crowing power of 
the Huguenots and at Coiigny's ascendency 
over young Charles IX, determined by one 
desperate stroke to regain her power; and 
Coligny was one of the hrst victims in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, August 24. 
1572. He was the noblest Frenchman of 
his time. His religious zeal was purely 
disinterested, and he had France's welfare 
deeply at heart. His great aim was to make 
the Huguenots a national party, and to defeat 
the schemes of Spain. See Lives by Black- 
burn (Philadelphia 1869), Bersier (trans. 
1884), Delaborae (Paris 1880) and Whitehead 
(1904). 

COUNS, Aleiumder (c. 1526-1612). Flemish 
sculptor of the Emperor Maximilian's tomb 
at Innsbruck, was born at Mechlin, and died 
at Innsbruck. 


COLLARD, Frederick William (1772-1860), a 
London piano-manufacturer, bom at Wivclis- 
combe. Somerset, like his brother and partner, 
WBUam Frederick (1776-1866). 

€X>LLE, Raffiaello del (c. I49(t-1566), an 
Italian rcUgious painter, pupil of Raphael- 
COLLEONL Bartdomiiieo (140(^75), Italian 
condottiere, bom near Bergamo, fought on 
both sides in the strife between Mtm and 
Venice, where he finally settled In 1454, 
becoming generaHsrimo. He is the subjai 
of a famous Venetian equestrian statue by 
Verrochio (q.v.). See Lives by Oscar 
Brow ning (1^1) and Bdottl (1923). ^ . 

COUiElt. jMnWMCMiia, Mk 
(1813*95), Norwegian novtdtst, bom m 
Kristiiunuuul. A of tlw more famous 
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Henrik Wergeland, she championed the 
rights of women and social justice. Her 
novels mark the beginning of realism in 
Norwegian fiction. 

COLLEY, Sir George (1835'<81), British 
soldier, joined the army in 1854, and served 
in Cape Colony and China. He ably man- 
aged the transport service in the Ashanti 
expedition, in 1875 accompanied Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to Natal and from 1876 to 1880 he 
was mostly in India as secretary to the 
viceroy. Appointed governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of Natal in April 1880, he 
commanded against the Boers at Laing^s 
Nek and Ingogo, and fell, shot through the 
forehead, at Majuba Hill. See Life by Sir 
W. Butler (1899). 

COLLIER, (1) Arthur (1680-1732), EngUsh 
philosopher, was born at Steeple Langford 
rectory, Wilts, where he himself became 
rector in 1704. At Balllol he had studied 
Descartes and Malebranche; and his Clavis 
Universalis (1713, but written 1703) coincides 
remarkably with Berkeley’s Theory of Vision 
(1709). Sec Life by R. Benson (1837). 

(2) Jeremy (1650-1726), English nonjuror, 
was bom at Stow cum Quy, Cambridgeshire. 
His father was a clerical schoolmaster at 
Ipswich, and here and at Caius College, 
Cambridge, he was educated, afterwards 
becoming rector of Arapton near Bury St 
Edmunds, and lecturer at Gray’s inn. His 
reply to Burnet’s Inauiry into the State of 
Affairs (1688) cost him some months in 
Newgate. He next waged warfare on the 
crown with incisive pamphlets, and was 
arrested in 1692 on suspicion of being involved 
in a Jacobite plot. 1 n 1 696 he gave absolution 
to the would-be assassins Friend and Parkyns 
on the scaffold, for which offence he was 
outlawed. In 1697 he published his Short 
View of the Immorality of the English Stage, 
which fell like a thunderbolt among the wits. 
Congreve and Vanbrugh answered angrily, 
and were crushed anew by Collier. Dryden 
in the preface to his Fables (1700) acknow- 
ledged that he had been justly reproved. 
CoOier continued to preach to a congregation 
of nonjurors, and was consecrated bishop tn 
1713. He upheld the ‘ usages and laid 
himself open to a charge of holding Romish 
views. His largest works were the Great 
Historical, Geographical, Genealogical, and 
Poetical Dictionary (4 vols. folio, 1701-21), 
and An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain 
(2 vols. folio, 1708-14). 

(3) Jabn (1708-86), the Lancashire poet, 
* Tim Bobbin \ was bom at Urmston, near 
Manchester, the son of the curate of Stretford, 
and from 1729 was usher or master of a 
school at Milnrow, near Rochdale. His 
rhyming satire. The Blackbird, appeared in 
1739. and hts View of the Lancashire Dialect 
(in humorous dialogue) in 1775. See hts 
Works, with Life (Rochdale 1895). 

(4) Jolm (1850-1934), EngUsh painter, the 
son of Lord Monkswell the jud^, painted 
portraits and object pictures, including the 
much*.reproduced Fallen Idol, and The Last 
yoyage ef Hen^ Hndson (Tate Oalleiy). 

. (5) Jelm tmt (1789-1883), ^j^lish 
)OumaUst and Shakespeamin author, bom 
m LondoiL became in 1809 a parUamentary 


reporter, but his real Uterary career com- 
menced in 1820 with The Poetical Decameron, 
From 1825 to 1827 he issued a new edition of 
Dodsley*s Old Plays, and in 1831 his History 
of English Dramatic Poetry, and Annals of 
the Stage to the Restoration. Appointed 
librarian by the Duke of Devonshire, he from 
1835 to 1839 published New Facts regarding 
Shakespeare, followed by an edition of the 
plays (8 vols. 1842-44), and Shakespeare's 
Library (1844), a reprint of the histories, 
novels and early dramas on which Shakes- 
peare drew. In 1852 he announced his 
discoveiy of an extensive series of marginal 
annotations in a 17th-century hand on a 
copy of the second Shakespeare folio (1631- 
1632) he had bought — the ‘Perkins folio’. 
These he published as Notes and Emendations 
to Shakespeare, and calmly lifted them into 
his 1853 edition of Shakespeare. The 
emendations were furiously applauded off 
furiously assailed; the best Shakespearian 
students were more or less sceptical. Collier’s 
alleged discovery of his suspiciously long-lost 
notes of Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton, delivered in 1811, was also 
called in question. When at last in 1859 the 
folio was sent to the British Museum for 
examination, it was conclusively proved that 
the boasted emendations were recent fabrica- 
tions. Collier died at Maidenhead, and after 
his death some manipulated books were 
discovered in his own library. See Dr 
Ingleby’s Complete View of the Shakspere 
Controversy (186!); Collier’s own An Old 
Man*s Diary (1871-72); and Life and 
Bibliogrtmhy by Wheatley (1885). 
COLLiNGS, Jesse (1831-1920), English 
politician, was born at Litllcham-cum- 
Exmouth in Devonshire. Elected Radical 
M.P. for Ipswich in 1880, he sat for Bordesley 
a.s a Unionist (1886-1918), and was specially 
identified with the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union and measures for promoting allotments 
and small holdings (’ three acres and a cow *). 
P.C, (1892), he was under-secretary for the 
Home Office in 1895-1902. See Life by 
himself and Sir J. L. Green (192(0- 
COLLINGWOOD. (1) Cutbbert. Lord (1750- 
1810), English admiral, was bom at Newcastle 
upon-Tyne. He entered the navy at eleven, 
and from 1778 bis career was aosely con- 
nected with that of Nelson, whom he 
followed up the ladder of promotion step by 
step. Among the gr^t naval victories in 
which he bore a prominent part, were those 
of Lord Howe off Brest in 1794; of Lord 
Jervis off Cape St Vincent in 1797; and of 
Trafalgar in 1805, where he held the second 
command. A peerage was his reward. After 
several years’ uneventful service in the 
Mediterranean, be died at sea, and was buried 
beside Nelson, in Si Paul’s. See his Corres- 
pondence and Life (1828), and shorter lives 
by W. Davies (2nd ed. 1878) and Clark 
Russell (1891). 

(2) RoUn George (1889-1943), En^h 
philosopher, archaeologist and historian, 
born at Coniston, Wayniete professor of 
Metaphysical Philosophy at OxR>rd (1934- 
1941). a leading authority on the lutchaeoiofy 
of Roman Britain, was jreatly tofiiiottOBd % 
Croce’s idealism as in map In 
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Method (1933), &c., bui developed bis own 
more empirics Principles of Art (1937). See 
his Autobiography (new ed. 1951). 
COLLINS, (1) Anthony (1676-1729), English 
deist, was bom at Heston near Hounslow. 
He passed from Eton to King's College, 
Cambridge, and became the disciple and 
friend of John Locke. In 1707 he publish^ 
his Essay concerning the Use of Reason \ in 
1709 Priestcraft in Perfection. In 1711 he 
visited Holland, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clerc; in 1713 appeared his Discourse 
on Free-thinking, best known of all his works, 
to which Bentley replied in his famous 
Remarks. In 1713 Collins made a second 
visit to Holland ; in 1 7 1 8 he became treasurer 
for Essex, and in 1724 issued his Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion. 

(2) Charles Allston (1828-73), second son 
of (6), in early life painted Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures which are valued by collectors. In 
1860 he married the younger daughter of 
Charles Dickens, and having already turned 
his attention to literature, produced The 
Eye-witness essays (1860), two novels, &c. 

(3) John Churton OB48-1908), English 
scholar, who graduated from BalUol College 
Oxford, in 1872, was a learned critic and 
editor of English classics, and in 1904 became 
professor of English Literature at Birming- 
ham. Sec Life by his son (1911). 

(4) Michael (1890-1922), Irish politician 
and Sinn Fein leader, bom near Clonakilty, 
was largely responsible for the negotiation of 
the treaty with Great Britain in 1921. He 
was killed in an ambush between Bandon and 
Macroom. See Life by R. Taylor (1958). 

(5) William (1721-59), English poet, was 
bora at Chichester, the son of a hatter, who 
was twice mayor. From the prebendal 
school of his native city he passed in 1733 to 
Winchester, and thence in 1741 to Oxford, 
as a demy of Magdalene. He took his B.A. 
in 1743; and having been pronounced ‘ too 
indolent even for the army ’, and dissuaded 
from entering the church, as the sole alter- 
native he came to London and sought to 
make a living by Uterature. He now fell into 
‘ irregular habits *, and was at times reduced 
to the greatest straiu; Dr Johnson once 
rescued him from the bailiffs by obtaining an 
advance from a bookseller on the promise of 
Collins to translate the Poetics of Aristotle. 
It was during this period, howler, that he 
wrote his Odes, upon which his fame as a 
po^ now rests. They attracted no notice at 
the time of their publication (1747), and they 
were little valuM even by Gray and Dr 
Johnson. By the death of an unde in 1749, 
CoHiiis inherited £2(100, which enabled him 
to retire to Chichester, and amMunently to 
pursue a regular course of study. It was 
about this time that be met Home, the author 
of Douglas, and gave him bis * Ode on the 
Supersuttons of the Highlands', a poem in 
wmdi, says Lowell, *the whole Romantic 
Sdiool is foreshadowed *. It was first pub- 
Briied in the Transactions of the Royal 
Bodety of Edinburgh (1788). Before 1753 
Oo^s fdt the approaches of the mental 
disease lo which he finally succumbed, and 
io^t edier M a visit to France^ On his 
sfMn lie graaualty became wone, and hit 


reason completely gave way, though he 
sometimes had lucid intervals. He died so 
unknown to fame that no newspaper of the 
day had any notice of his death. See H. W. 
Garrod's Collins (1929) and Edmund 
Biunden's edition of the Poems (1929). 

(6) William (1788-1847), English land- 
scape and figure painter, father of (2) and 
(8), was bom in London, of a Wicklow 
family, and studied at the Royal Academy. 
He is remembered for his subset pictures of 
country scenes, such as Blackqp^ry Gatherers 
and The Bird-catchers (1 81 4). He was elected 
an R.A. in 1820; studied add sketched in 
Italy in 1836-38; and died in London. See 
Life (1848) by WilUe Collins. 

(7) William (1789-1853), Scot&h publisher, 

founder in 1820 of the famous firm of the 
name in Glasgow. \ 

(8) WlUiara Wilkie (1824-8^, novelist, 
elder son of (6), was born in London. He 
was educated partly at Highbury, but during 
1836-39 was with his parents in Italy. After 
his return he spent four years in business, and 
then entered Lincoln's Inn; but gradually 
took to literature, the Life of his father (1848) 
being his earliest production. To it succeeded 
Antonina, or the Fall of Rome (1850), Basil 
(1852), Hide and Seek (1854), The Dead Secret 
(1857), The Woman in White (1860), No Name 
(1862), Armadale (1866), The Moonstone 
(1868), The New Magdalen (1873). &c.— in 
all, fully a score of novels and collections of 
novelettes. See study by S. M. Ellis (1931)* 
and T. S. Eliot's Selected Essays 1917-32 
(1932). 

COLLINSON, (1) Peter (1694-1768), English 
botanist and naturalist, was born at Hugal 
Hall, near Windermere, and became a 
manufacturer of hosiery. He introduced 
American plant species into Britain, and vice 
versa, thereby assisting agricultural progress 
in both countries. 

(2) Sir Riduml (1811-83), British admiral 
and arctic navigator 185(X-54, was born at 
Gateshead . See Journal of H. M.S. Enterprise, 
with a memoir by his brother (1889). 

COLLOT D’HERBOIS, Jean Marie« ko!-l6- 
der-bwah (1751-96), French revolutionary, 
born in Paris, had been a provincial actor, 
but was attracted by the Revolution back to 
Paris, where his impudence, his loud voice 
and his Almanack du Pbre GJrard secured 
his election to the National Convention. In 
1793 he became president of the invention 
and a member of the murderous Conmdiicc 
of Public Safety. Sent by Robespierre to 
Lyons, he took bloody revenge by guifioUne 
and grapeshot on the inbabltams for having 
once hissed him oflT the stage. He jdbsed in 
the suecessfiil plot against Robeepiem (1794). 
but himself was eddied from the C^ven- 
tion, and banished to Cayenne (1795)^ where 
he died, 

COLMAN, St (d. 676), an Irish monk of 
Iona, who in 661 became bishop of lindis- 
fhrne, but in 664 withdrew to Iona on the 
ifofeat of rile Celtic party at the Council of 
Whitby. HedledittM^O. ^ , 

COLhlANv (1) (1732-^94), * the Elder 

Fteywright and jm bom at 

nomaceirimionof the Eagrith Ha 

was edtieated at Westmlntter and oxford, 
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and called to the bar in 1755. In 1760 his 
first piece, Polly Honeycombed was produced 
at Drury Lane with great success; next year 
came Tne Jealous Wifet and in 1766 The 
Clandestine Marriage, written in conjunction 
with Garrick. In 1767 he purchased, with 
three others. Covent Garden Theatre, and 
held the office of manager for seven years, 
when he sold his share. In 1 776 he purchased 
the Haymarkct Theatre from Foote, but was 
paralysixi by a stroke from 1785. 

(2) George (1762-1836), * the Younger *. 
son of (1), was educated at Westminster, 
Oxford and Aberdeen. During his father's 
illness he acted as manager of the Haymarket 
and on his death the patent was transferred 
to him. As Examiner of Plays from 1824 he 
showed himself both arrogant and finical. 
In industry he rivalled his father, and he 
made money by his John Bull, Iron Chest, 
Heir at Law and other comedies, and by 
songs like ' Mynheer Van Dunck \ Sec his 
Random Records of My Life (1830). 

(3) Samuel (1832-1920), American painter, 
bom in Portland, Maine, studied in Europe 
in 1860-62, was elected a member of the 
National Academy in 1862, and first president 
(1866-71) of the American Society of Painters 
in Watercolours. His pictures include scenes 
from Algeria, Germany, France, Italy and 
Holland. 

COLOMBf Sir John Charles Ready (1838- 
1909), a high authoriw on naval matters, was 
the son of Gen, G. T. Colomb, and rose to 
be captain in the Royal Marine Artillery 
1854-69. He was Conservative M.P. for 
Bow and Bromley 1886-92. and for Yar- 
mouth 1895-1906; in 1888 he was made a 
K.CM.G. 

COLONNA, a Roman family, which took its 
name from a village among the Alban Hills. 
From it have spmng a pope (Martin V, q.v.), 
several cardinals, generals, statesmen and 
noted scholars, and Vittoria Colonna (c. 1492- 
1547). The daughter of the constable of 
Naples, at four years old she was betrothed 
to a boy of the same age; at seventeen they 
were married. After her husband’s death in 
the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittoria found her 
chief consolation in solitude and the writing 
of poetry. During seven years of her widow- 
hood she resided alternately at Naples and 
Ischia, and then in the convents of Orvicto 
and Viterbo, Later she lived in Rome, where 
she died. She was the loved friend of Michel- 
angelo, admired by Ario.sto, and the intimate 
associate of the reforming party at the papal 
court. Her poems appeared at Parma in 
1538; the beat edition is by Visconti (Rome 
|840« See her Correspondence (Turin 1888), 
Mim H, ItoicPb'a Vittoria Colonna, her Life 
(l868}» atid A. Bema^y's Vittoria 

ko-hoon\ (1) Arddbeld Rosa 
(1848^1914), born oST tKe Cape, travelled 
mttenrivel^ for engineering, political and 
Journalistic purposes. First administrator of 
Masbonahind, he wrote many works of 
travel and politics. 

(2) Jelia (1905-85). second son ofSir James 
Coloithouit of ,Luss. was bom in Edinburgh, 
studied at Bdinbuim University^ served in 
the Drains 1 829^34, and became a supreme 


authority on sport in Scotland. His Moor 
and Loch (1840) was much extended and 
improved in the 4th (1878) and 5th (1884) 
editions. Rocks and Ri vers appeared in 1 849 ; 
Salmon Casts and Stray Shots, 1858; and 
Sporting Days, 1866. He died at Edinburgh. 

(3) John CampbeU (1785-1854), uncle of (2), 
wrote much on mesmerism. He was sheriif- 
depute of Dunbartonshire from 1815. 

(4) Patrick (1745-1820), born at Dumbar- 
ton, became in 1782 provost of Glasgow, and 
in 1792 a London police-magistrate. He was 
indefatigable in forwarding reforms, and 
wrote innumerable pamphlets, besides Police 
of the Metropolis (1795) and Population and 
Wealth of the British Empire (1814). 

(5) Robert (1914- ), Scottish artist, born 
at Kilmarnock. He studied at the Glasgow 
School of Art, and in Italy, France, Holland 
and Belgium. His enigmatic, dream-like 
figures (e.g. Girl with a circus ^oaOmre 
usually presented in a characteristic colour- 
scheme of reds and browns. His work is 
represented in the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

COLSTON, Edward (1636-1721), a Bristol 
merchant and philanthropist, Tory and high- 
churchman. He bestowed over £70,000 in 
establishing or endowing almshouses, schools 
and other public benefactions. From 1689 
he lived chiefly at Mortlake. 

COLT^ Samuel (1814-62), American inventor, 
bom m Hartford, Conn., ran away to sea in 
1827, and about 1832 travelled over America, 
lecturing on chemistry. In 1835 he took out 
his first patent for a revolver, which after the 
Mexican war was adopted for the U.S. army. 
He expended over $2,500,000 on an immense 
armoury in Hartford, where he died, and 
where his widow erected a handsome 
Episcopal church to his memory. 

COLTON, (1) Charles Caleb (r. 1780-1832), 
clergyman, sportsman, gambler, suicide and 
author of the aphoristic Lacon (2 vols. 
1820-22). 

(2) Gardner Quincy (1814-98), American 
chemist, in 1844 was the first, with Horace 
Wells, to make use of nitrous oxide laugh- 
ing gas ’) in the extraction of a tooth. 

COLIJM, Padralc (1881- ), Irish poet and 

playwright, born in County Longford, a 
leader of the Irish literary revival, wrote for 
the Abbey Theatre The Land (1905), Fiddler's 
House (1907), Thomas Muskerry (1910), Ac., 
and was for a short time editor of the Iririt 
Review, From 1914 he lived in the U.S.A., 
and in 1923 published two studies on 
Hawaiian folklore, the result of government- 
sponsored research. He wrote a. number of 
volumes of verse, also children’s fitoiiei, 

COLUMBA, Cohiiihdlle or Cohn, $1(521*971 
was bom at Gartan, County Dofii^, m 
son of a chief related to several of the prinoes 
then reignitm in Ireland and in tho>west of 
Scotland. He studied under $t Finnian nh 
Moville on Strangford Lough and under 
another St Finnian at Clonard; in 546 ha 
founded the monastery of Derry, and in 553 . 
that of DurrOw. The belief (hat 
caused the bloody battle of Culdreisihiie ill , 
561 led to his excommimicatioh aiu|, dxBe ^ 
flom his native land. AcconB^ihU|»l 
twelve discipies> he found a fOgtifg**jPce In^ 
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the little island of Hy (Iona or I Colum-oille), 
and havinp; planted a monastery there (563)» 
he set himself to convert the Northern 
Piets; and he and his followers founded 
monasteries on the Pictish mainland, the 
Western Islands, and the Orkneys. The 
parent house of Iona exercised supremacy 
over all these, as well as over the Columban 
churches in Ireland and those afterwards 
established in the north of England. In his 
system the bishops were subordinate to the 
abbots, though episcopal orders were recog- 
nized and bishops only could ordain. The 
Columban churches kept Easter on a different 
day from the Roman churches, and their 
clergy had a peculiar tonsure. Columba’s 
health began to fail in 593, and he died 
June 9, 597, An Altus published by Dr Todd 
in the Liber Hymnorum has been ascribed to 
him by unbroken tradition. On the night 
before his death he was engaged on a tran- 
script of the Psalter, and the Annals of 
Clonmacnois state that he wrote three 
hundred books with his own hand. See the 
Life by Adamnan (q.v.); the Life of Colum- 
cille, compiled by Manus O’Donnell (1532), 
trans. by O’Kelleher and Schoepperle (Illinois 
Univ. Press, 1918); works by Douglas 
Simpson (1927), J. A. Duke (1932). 

COLUMBAN* or Columbanus, St (543-615), 
* the younger Columba ’, born in Leinster, 
studied under St Comgall at Bangor in Down, 
about 585 went to Gaul with twelve com- 
panions, and founded the monasteries of 
Anegray, Luxeuil and Fontaine in the Vosges 
country. His adherence to the Celtic Easter 
involved him in controversy; and the courage 
with which he rebuked the vices of the 
Burgundian court led to his expulsion. After 
a year or two at Bregenz, on Lake Constance, 
be passed into Lombardy, and in 61 2 founded 
the monastery of Bobbio, in the Apennines, 
where he died. His writings, all in Latin, 
comprise a monastic rule, six poems on the 
vanity of life, seventeen sermons and a 
commentary on the Psalms (1878). See Life 
by Mrs T. Concannon (1915), Latin Life by 
the monk Jonas (trans. 1896), Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, and L. Gougaud’s 
Christianity in Celtic Lands (trans. 1932). 

COLUMBUS* Oirlstopher; Ital. Cristoforo 
Colombo; Span. Cri^bal Coldn (1451-1 506), 
discoverer of the New World, was bom at 
Genoa, the son of a wool-comber, and was 
bred to the same trade. But at fourteen he 


went to sea, fought with Tunisian gallics, and 
about 1470, wrecked in a sea-fight on Cape 
St Vincent, reached the shores of Portugal 
on a plank. In Lisbon he married Fi}ij)pa 
Moniz. As early as 1474 he had conceived 
vthe design of reaching India by sailing west- 
ward — a design in which he was encouraged 
by the Florentine astronomer Toscanelli; in 
1477 hfe ‘ sailed 100 leagues beyond Thule \ 
' probabl^^ to or beyond Iceland; and, having 
also visited the Cape Verde Islands and 
Sierra Leone, he b^an to seek a patron for 
Jhis intended expedition. He applied to 
Vohgi II of Portugal; later by letters to 
VII of England; then to the powerful 
: t>uto of Medina Ceti, who referred him to 
Bte Catholic, queen of Castile. 
A|pln adverse judgment from a board of 


advisers mainly ecclesiastics, his plans were 
rejected, but afterwards reconsidered; and 
finally, after seven years of alternate encour- 
agement and repulse, they were accepted by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in April 1492. On 
Friday, August 3, Columbus set sail from the 
bar of Saltes, an island near Palos, in com- 
mand of the small Santa Maria, with 50 men, 
and attended by two little caravels, the Pinta 
and the Niha, the whole squadron comprising 
only 120 adventurers. He first made the 
Canary Islands; and though hi found it hard 
to keep up the courage and patience of his 
crews, new land was descried on Friday, 
October 12 — now believed to have been 
Walling’s Island in the Baham^. He then 
visited Cuba and Hispaniola (Hayti)* planted 
a small colony, ancf set sail vu^th his two 
caravels (for the flagship had beep wrecked). 
After an exceedingly tempestuous^ voyage, he 
re-entered the port of Palos, March 15. 1493, 
and was received with the highest honours 
by the court. He sailed on his second voyage 
on September 25, with three carracks and 
seventeen small caravels, and on November 3 
sighted Dominica in the West Indies. After 
a succession of wretched quarrels with his 
associates, and a long and desperate illness 
in Hispaniola, he returned to Spain much 
dejected in 1496. His third voyage, begun in 
1498, resulted in the discovery of the South 
American mainland. In 1500 Columbus and 
his brother were sent home in irons by a 
newly appointed royal governor; but the 
king and queen repudiated this action, and 
restored Columbus to favour. His last great 
voyage (1502-04), along the south side of the 
Gulf of Mexico, was accomplished in the 
midst of great hardships and many distresses, 
Spanish jealousy of the foreigner working 
against him on sea no less than at court. He 
died at Valladolid, in Spain, and was buried 
in a monastery near Seville, whence in 1536 
his remains and those of his son Diego were 
removed to Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola. 
In 1796 they were said to have been trans- 
ferred to the cathedral at Havana; and 
brought to Spain in 1899, they were deposited 
(1902) in Seville cathedral. A man of ardent 
impulse and poetical imagination, Columbus 
was hardly the stuff that leaders are made of; 
consequently he failed to control the turbulent 
and adventurous spirits among his followers. 
Irritable and impetuous, he was, nevertheless, 
magnanimous and benevolent. — His brother 
Bartholomew, who died in Cuba in 1514, 
assisted him effectively in his labours. — 
Another brother, Giacomo (called in Spain 
Diego), also assisted him in hts West Indian 
government.— Christopher’s eldest son, Diego 
(c. 1480-1526), was the heir to his honours, 
merits and misfortunes; while a natural 
son, Don Fernando (1488-1539), wrote an 
important Life of his father (It^an trans., 
Venice 1571). See the Lives by Irving 
(1831), St John (1850), Crompton (1859), 
Helps (1868), Traducci (Eng. trans. 1891), 
Elton (1892), C. K. Adams (1892), and 
Maricham (1892); bis letters, edited by 
Major (1870); the Journal of his first voyage 
(ed. Markhi^ 1893, C. Jane, 1931); Win- 
tor's Columbus (1891); and work$ 
Harrisse (189M900), Thacher (1904), P, 
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Young (1906) and S. E. Morison (1942 and (2) George (1788-1858). elder brother of (1), 

1956). Scottish phrenologist and moral philosopher, 

COLUMELLA, L. Junius Moderatus (il. c. was bom. a brewer’s son, in Edinburgh. 

60 B.c.), Roman writer on agriculture, was He became a writer to the signet in 1812, 
bom at Cades in Spain. He resided for some and practised till 1837. Through Spurzheim 
time in Syria but chiefly at Rome, and died (q.v.) he became a convert to phrenology, 
probably at Tarentum. His De Re Rustica, in and wrote Essays on Phrenology (1819) and 
12 books, treats of arable and pasture lands. The Constitution of Man (1828; 10th ed. 
culture of vines, olives, Ac., care of domestic 1893), which was violently opposed as 
animals, &c., gardening (in dactylic hexa- inimical to revealed religion. He numbered 
meters), arboriculture, &c. Editions are amongst his friends Cobden, Robert Cham- 
Schneider’s in Scriptores Rei Rusticae (1794), bers and ‘ George Eliot ’. He travelled and 
and Postgate’s (1904). lectured in the United Kingdom, Germany 

COLVILLE, David (1813-97), founder of and America, and published Notes on the 
Colville’s Steel Works, Glasgow, was born United States (1841). Combe married in 
in Campbeltown and began in 1871, employ- 1833 Cecilia (1794-1868), daughter of Mrs 
ing 200 men, making plates and angle iron Siddons. Combe’s ideas on popular educa- 
for Scottish shipbuilders. In 1880 he tion were carried out for some years in a 
obtained the contract to supply the iron bars school which he founded in Edinburgh in 
for the rebuilding of the Tay Bridge. In 1879 1848. See Life by C. Gibbon (1878). 

he built five of the largest Siemens furnaces (3) William (1741-1823), author ot^Dr 
and at once gained a world-wide reputation. Syntax^ was born at Bristol, and educated at 
In 1885 he took his three sons into partner- Eton and Oxford, which he quitted without a 
ship, but two of them died in 1916 and the degree. ’ Godson ’ (or natural son) of a rich 
third, John, became an M.P. Thus the London alderman, who died in 1762, leaving 
chairmanship passed to a former oflice-boy, him £21 SO, he led for some years the life of an 
John Craig, who made the firm the fourth adventurer, now keeping a princely style at 
largest steel concern in Great Britain. the fashionable watering-places, anon a cook 

COLVIN, (1) Sir Auckland (1838-1908), at Douai, and a common soldier. The last 
British colonial administrator, was educated forty-three years of his life were passed 
at Eton and Haileybury, entered the India mostly within the ’rules* of the King’s 
Civil Service in 1858, in 1880 was appointed Bench debtors’ prison; but he died at 
English controller-general in Egypt, in 1881 Lambeth. Of his eighty-six works published 
was made a K.C.M.G. and in 1887-92 was between 1774 and 1824, the Three Tours of 
lieutenant-governor of the N.W. Provinces Dr Syntax (1812-21) alone are rememberccl, 
of India. and even they owe much to Rowlandson’s 

(2) John Russell (1807-57), British colonial illustrations. 

administrator, father of (1), born at Calcutta, COMBERMERE, Stapleton-Cotton, Viscount 
was educated at St Andrews and the East (1772-1865), field-marshal, son of Sir Robert 
India College at Haileybury, and in 1826 Salusbury Cotton, Bart., of Combermere 
went out to Bengal. Private secretary to Abbey, Cheshire, was born at Llewenny 
Lord Auckland from 1836 to 1842, in 1854 Hall, Denbighshire. Educated at Audlem 
he became lieutenant-governor of the North- and Westminster School, he entered the army 
Western Provinces. He died in the fort of in 1790, and in 1794 was made lieutenant- 
Agra, then besieged by the mutineers. See the colonel of a new regiment of light drapoons, 
Life in the ‘ Rulers of India ’ series by (1), with whom he served four years in India. In 

(3) Sir Sidney (1845-1927), English scholar, 1808 he proceeded to the Peninsula; in 1809 

born at Norwood, Surrey, studied at Trinity succeeded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 was 
College, Cambridge, where he gained the appointed to the command of tlie whole 
chancellor’s medal for English verse (1865), alhed cavalry. He was present at the battles 
and, graduating in 1867 as third classic, of Talavera, Llerena, Salamanca, the Pyre- 
became a follow in 1869. He was elected necs, Orthez and Toulouse; in 1814 was 
Slade professor of Fine Art at Cambridge created Baron Combermere; and, though 
in 1873, and director of the Fitzwilliam not at Waterloo, commanded the cavalry of 
Museum in 1876, a post which he resigned on the army of occupation in France. He was 
becoming keeper of the Department of Prints commander of the forces in the West Indies, 
and Drawings in the British Museum (1884- 1817-20; commander-in-chief in Ireland, 

1912). His writings, for periodicals or in 1822-25; and commander in India, 1825-30, 
book-form, are marked by accurate scholar- where in 1827 he captured the Jat fortress of 
ship and poetic feeling, and deal with Dfirer, Bhartpur. He was made a viscount in 1827, 
Flaxman, Landor, Keats, R. L. S., &c. See constable of the Tower in 1852, and a fiel^ 
his Memories (1921), and E. V. Lucas, The marshal in 1855. See bis Correspond&tce 
Colvins and their Friends (1928). (2 vols. 1 866). 

COMBE, (1) Andrew (1797-1847), M.D. was COMENIUS, or Komend^]^, John Amos (1592- 
born in l^inburgh, and in 1823 commenced 1671), Czech educational reformer, was bom' 
to practise there. In 1836 he received the in Moravia, apparently at Uherslt^ Brod* 
appointment of physician to the king of the His parents belonged to the Moravian 
Belgians, but his h^th failing, he returned to Brethren. He studied at Herbom (1612) imd ^ 
Scotland, where in 1838 he became a phy- then at Heidelberg, became rector tW) 
sictan to Queen* Victoria. He died at Gorgie, Moravian school of Prerau (1614-10^ |ltd « 
Bdinburgh. Cottii»'sPtinciplesofPhyshfiwy minister at Fulnek, but lost aU his, 

(1834) readied a 15th edition in 1860. and library in 1621, when thab , 

Life by George Combe (1850), taken by me bnperialists,' 
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in Poland (1628), he here worked out his new 
theory of education, wrote his Didactica 
Magna^ and was chosen bishop of the 
Moravian Brethren in 1632. In 1631 he 
published his Janua Linguarum Reserata, and 
m 1639 hia Pansophise Prodromus. In 1641 
he was in England by invitation of parliament, 
planning a Baconian College of all the 
Sciences; but the Civil War drove him to 
Sweden (1642). He returned to Lissa in 
1648, and in 1650 went to Saros-Patak, 
Hungary. Here he composed his Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus (Nuremberg 1658), the 
hrst picture>book for children. Finally, he 
settled in Amsterdam, and died at Naarden. 
See Lives by Laurie (1881) and Kvacsala 
(German, 1892), Keatinge’s translation of 
The Great Didactic (1896), R. F. Young's 
Comenius in England {\9Z1) and J. Needham's 
Teacher of Nations (1942). 

COMGALL, St (c. 515-602), founded about 
558 the great abbey of Bangor, in County 
Down. 

COMINES, Phmppe de, kom-een* (1445- 
1509), a French statesman and historian, 
born at the castle of Comines near Courtrai, 
in 1463 entered the court of Burgundy, but 
in 1472 passed over to the service of Louis XI 
of France. He was rewarded with the rich 
fief of Talmont, wedded the heiress of 
Argenton and became one of Louis's most 
trusted advisers. Louis's death brought him 
the toss of much property, and even eight 
months' imprisonment in an iron cage; but 
in 1493 he was restored to a measure of 
favour. He accompanied Charles VIll on 
his Italian expedition (1494), was present at 
the battle of Fomovo, and met Machiavelli. 
He held places and pensions under Louis XII. 
His Mdmoires (1524; ed. by Chantelauze, 
1881, by Calmette, 1925), dealing mainly 
with Louis XI, partly with Charles VIlI, 
are the earliest French example of history as 
distinguished from the chronicle; Danett's 
translation 0601) was edited by C. Whibley 
in 1897. See his Lettres et ndgotiations^ 
edited by Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels 
1867-68), and Whiblcy's Literary Portraits 
(1904). 

COMMODUS, I^ciits Atiieiitis (a.o. 161- 
192), from 180 Roman emperor, was the son 
of the great Marcus Aurelius and the profli- 
cate Faustina. He was carefully educated, 
hit lived to become one of the most worthless 
and bloody wretches that ever disgraced a 
throne. At his father's death he was fighting 
the Marcomanni on the upper Danube, but 
at once concluded a treaty, and hastened to 
Rome. After the discovery of his sister 
Ludlla's plot against his life in 183, he gave 
Hicontroued vent to his savagery. At length 
lis mistress, Marcia, finding her own name 
marked down in his tablets for death, tried 
first to poiison him, then had him strangled by 
'^arciisbs, a famous athlete. 

COm^ms, a family, ori^naUy Italian, of 
ivhicli many members occupied the Byaantine 
jUime fttm I057 to 1185 and that of Treble 
aoiMl from 1204 to 1461. See Aunotis, 
aad Aiwa Cow- 

ijlTOi the last in Triebizoii^ was executed ai 
^ with aU his famUy, by 
MPWedlL Ttw attempt to deHvi lb 


Bonaparte famity from a branch of the 
Comneni settled in Corsica is baseless. 

COMMON, Andrew Ainslle (1841-1903), 
astronomer at Ealing, was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. In 1 881 he was the first to apply 
photography to the study of nebulae, and in 
1885 he was elected F.R.S. 

COMPAREm. Domenico (1835-1927), 
Italian classical scholar, born at Rome, in 
1859 was appointed to the chair of Greek at 
Pisa and subsequently at Florence and at 
Rome. Among his works are o 
dialects in South Italy (1866] 

Magician (1872; Eng. trans. 1 
^isistratus (1881), Canti et 


on Greek 
Virgil the 
5), Homer 
•acconti del 
fonjunction 
Sindibad 


popolo italiano (1869 et seq,t in 
with D'Ancona), and Book 
(Folklore Soc. 1882). 

COMPTON, (1) Artimr Holly (1892-1954), 
American physicist, was bom at \ Wooster, 
Ohio. After a distinmished career he became 
chancellor of Washington University, St 
Louis, in 1945. He was a leading authority 
on nuclear energy. X-rays, and quantity 
production of plutonium. He was awarded 
the Nobel prize for physics in 1927. 

(2) Fay (1894- ), English actress, born 

in London, daughter of the actor Edward 
Compton (1854-1918) and sister of Sir 
Compton Mackenzie (q.v.), first appeared on 
the stage in 1911. After a successful Ameri- 
can visit in 1914 she won acclamation in 
London with her performance in Peter Pan 
(1918), subsequently playing many famous 
parts, especially in plays by Barrie and in 
comedies such as Dodie Smith's Amumn 
Crocus and Cail it a Day\ 

(3) Henry (1632-1713), youngest son of 
the 2nd Earl of Northampton, in 1662 
entered the church; in 1674 he became 
Bishop of Oxford, and in 1675 of London. 
Suspended for two years under James II, he 
cordially welcomed William of Orange. See 
Life by E. Carpenter (1956). 

COM IE, Augnste (1798-1857), French philo- 
sopher and sociologist, the founder of 
Positivism, was bom at Montpellier, At the 
Lyc6e there he was distinguished equally for 
his aptitude for mathematics and his i^t- 
ance to official authority: at the Eoole 
Polytechnique in Paris (1814-16) he took the 
lead in a protest of the students against the 
manners of one of the tutors, and was expi^d. 
A few months were spent with bis parents, 
and then Comte returned to Paris, worn for 
a time he made a scanty living by teaching 
mathematics. Already, it seemst he had 
freed himself from the influeiice of all existing 
social and religious theories, and a reforming 
zeal was beginning to possess his mind, when 
in 18 18 he came into contact with Saint«Stoon, 
by whom his inciination towai^ the ftcon- 
stnictton of thouf^t and life was str^igiheiicd. 
Comte remainca for tut years the disc^ie 
and collaborator of the older thinker; bnt 
there gradually became apparimt a diiasr^ 
inent of atm and method, and the neoeisity 
kiU by Comte of atsening the kidepen^"^ 
of htf own eoncepUona led lo 
raptine* In 1825 Comte inanled^ but the 
unmn proved tmhappy^^ and alttv •eventeen 
yean of inteia^^t dhtoord ended In a 
wepmikau In 1126 Onnie beipni a course 
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of lectures in exposition of his system of great house was overthrown. See Bruce. 


pjuiosupu^* wiuwii was attended by several 
eminent men of science, but the course was 
for a few months interrupted by an attack 
of insanity. His labours were afterwards 
resumed, and during the publication of his 
Philosophic positive (6 vols. 1830-42) he made 
his livelihood chiefly as examiner and tutor 
in the Ecole Polytechnique. Aft * lese 
positions were taken from him, owing to the 
prejudices of his colleagues, he resumed the 
private teaching of mathematics, but in his 
later years he was supported entirely by a 
* subsidy * from J. S. Mill, Grote and other 
friends. In 1845 Comte became acquainted 
with Clothilde de Vaux, and until her death 
within a year afterwards a close intimacy was 
maintained between them. On Comte’s side 
it was a pure and passionate attachment, and 
its influence is clearly shown in his later 
works, especially in the most important of 
these, the Politique Positive, Comte died 
September 5, 18o7, and was buried in P^re- 
Lachaise. The aim of the Positive philosophy 
is to orcanixe our knowled{;e of the world, of 
man, of society into a c'onsistent whole. All 
human conceptions are regarded as having 
passed through a theological and then a 
metaphysical stage jnto a positive or experi- 
ential stage. The abstract sciences form a 
hierarchy — mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, sociology. The socio- 
logical development is from militarism to 
inauslrialism; the fullest life, according to 
the Positive polity, is that which rests on the 
fullest knowledge. Tbe main oflice of a 
reorganized spiritual power is to strengthen 
the social tendencies of man at the expense 
of the person or individual. In the Positive 
religion (it being impossible to atfirm or deny 
the idea of a Deity) the object of reverence 
and love is Humanity, a unity consisting of 
all men and women, past, present and to 
come, whose lives are devoted to (he well- 
being and progress of the race. Comte’s 
works are Cours de phUosophie positive (6 vols. 
1830-42; freely translated into English and 
cood^s^ by Harriet Martineau, 2 vols. 
1853), Train tiimentaire de g^om^trie 
analytique (1843), Train d'^astrononUe popu- 
hire (1845), Discours sur Tensembie du 
posUivisme (1848), Systime de politique 
positive (4 vote. 1851~3?4; Eng. trans. 1875- 
1 877), and Catickisme positiviste, ou sommaire 
exposition de la religion universelle (1852; 
trans. 1883). See Corate’s Testament (1884), 
his Lettres (1902-05): and books by Ingram, 
Hatton, Gruber, Dmrme, Ostwaid, Could 
(1920). 

Cuming, or Cumyn, a family 
which took itaname from the town of Comines 
mr VSkf on the Franco-Botgian frontier. 
While one branch remained there, and gave 
birth to Phmppe de Coming (q.v.), another 
followed Wilnam of Normandy to England, 
m 1069 the Conqueror made Robert of 
Cdmtnes, or Coinyn, Earl of Northumber- 
li^; Me son, WiBiam, became 

c^nce&r of Scotland about 1133, By 1250 
^s demdamt in SomUmd inclndea foi^ 
Ba^ (jBbikhtik, Menteith, Angus and Mhole) 
and thirty-two bdted kol^ of the name of 
Comya; but seventy yean afterwards this 


and Mrs Cumming-Bruce’s Family Records 
of the Bruces and the Comyns (Edinburgh 
1870). 

CONANT, Thomas Jefferson (1802-91), 
American biblical scholar, filled chairs of 
Languages in various colleges. He made new 
versions of both Old and New Testaments, 
translated Gesenius* Hebrew grammar, and 
was one of the American committee for the 
revision of the Old Testament. 

CONDAMINE, C. M. de La. See La 
CONDAMINB. 

CONDE, (1) Louis 1 de Bourbon. Prince de 
(1530-69), was the younger brother of 
Antony of Bourbon, king of Navarre. 
During the wars between Henry il and Spain, 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Metz, 
the battle of St Quentin and the capture of 
Calais from the English. On Francis ll’s 
accession (1559), Cond6, like his brother, 
joined the Huguenots, took part (1560) in 
the unlucky Conspiracy of Amboise against 
the Guises, and escaped execution only by 
the death of the king. The regent, Catharine 
dc* Medici, the Guises’ bitter enemy, made 
concessions to the Huguenots, and Cond6 
became governor of Picardy. The massacre 
of Huguenots at Vassy by Guise (1562) 
led to the first civil war, and Conde and 
Coligny gathered a Huguenot army; but 
at Dreux Cond6 was defeated and taken 
prisoner. In the second Huguenot war 
(1567-69) Cond6 had coins struck with the 
inscription; ’ Louts Kill, first Christian king 
of France*: but at Jamac (1569) he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and shot. 

(2) Louis, Prince de (1621-86), great- 
grandson of (1), known as ’ tbe Great 
Cond6', was educated by tbe Jesuits at 
Bourges. In 1643, as generalissimo of tbe 
French forces, be defeated tbe Spaniards at 
Rocroi; and in 1644 and 1645 he defeated 
the Bavarians at Freiburg and Nordlingen. 
Tbe capture of Dunkirk followed in 1646, 
and a great victo^ at Lens in 1648 over the 
famous Spanish infantry. The court narty 
came to terms with the Fronde by his help; 
but Condd gave such offence to the queen 
and Mazarin by his arrogance that they 
imprisoned him and his brothers for a year. 
But popular feeling forced Mazarin to leave 
Paris and set Condd at liberty, who ere long 
raised an army and began the third war of the 
Fronde. At Bleneau he defeated the royal 
troops, but was at length forced by Turenne 
to Paris, where he was defeated, and a peace 
was concluded (1653). Us terms, however, 
C>ond6 would not accept, and going over to 
^ain, served for six years against his country. 
The battle of the Dunes, near Dunkirk, whem 
Turenne, aided by 6000 of CromwdiU 
Ironsides, defeated the Spaniards, put wh 
endtothewar. Yet so formidable was Cond6 
still, that the young king found it advteable to 
restore him to all his honours and estatesl 
In the next war with Spain, FrandicHCoiimd 
was ovemm by his advice and hdp 
in 1674 be his last ba^ at 
against William of Onmfe. It lasted aeieii^ 
teen hours, and both sMes claimed the vktoiy. 
On Turenne’t death in 1673, Condd sucqMed 
him in the command of the amcf. dhi the 
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Rhine, but his health now rendered him unfit 
for active service* Retiring to Chantilly, he 
lived there till his death, associating much 
with Moliere, Racine, Boileau and La 
Bruydre. He had always scoffed at religion, 
but the year before his death he announced 
his conversion, and took especial pleasure in 
the society of Bossuet. He had no political 
genius, and as a commander he owed his 
successes more to fiery energy than to 
military talent. See Lives by Mahon (trans. 
1845), Fitzpatrick (2nd ed. 1874), and E. 
Godiey (1915); and the Due d’Aumale’s 
Histoire des Princes de Condi (7 vols. 1869- 
1896). 

CONDER, (1) Charles (1868-1909), cousin 
of (2), British painter on silk (fans, etc.), 
was bom in London, worked for a time in 
Australia, and was later influenced by the 
Imisressionists. See study by F. Gibson (1914). 

(2) Claude Reimier (1848-1910), cousin of 
(1), was employed in the Palestine Exploration 
survey 1872-77, afterwards serving in Egypt 
and Bechuanaland, and in the Ordnance 
Survey at home. 

(3) Josiah (1789-1855), grandfather of (1) 
and (2), a London bookseller, editor, author. 

CONDIIXAC, Etienne Bonnot de Mably de, 
kd-dee-yak (1715-80), a French philosopher, 
the founder of Sensationalism, was born of a 
noble family at Grenoble. As a child his 
delicate health delayed his progress in 
education; but in youth he nuniber<^ among 
his friends Rousseau, Diderot, Duclos, &c. 
Manv of his works were composed for his 
pupil, the Duke of Parma, grandson of 
Louis XIV; and he was titular Abb6 de 
Mureaux. He was chosen a member of the 
French Academy in 1768, He withdrew to 
his estate of Flux, near Beaugency, where ho 
died. He based all knowledge on the senses. 
Among his works were Essai sur Vori$ine des 
connaissances humaines (1746), Traiti des 
systimes (1749), Traiti des sensations (1754), 
Logigue (1781), and Langue des calculs (1798). 
The first of several editions of his (Euvres 
computes appeared in 1798. See mono- 
graphs by Robert (Paris, 1869), R6tbor6 
nSM), Dewaule (1892), Saltykow (1901) and 
Lenoir (1924). 

CONDORCET, Marie Jean Antoine Nicedas 
CaiHat, Marquis de, kd-dor-say (1743-94). 
French mathematician, was bom, the son of 
a cavalry officer, at Ribemont, near St 
Quentin. At thirteen, after distinguishing 
himself in the Jesuit school at Rheims, he 
began his mathematical studies at the 
College of Navarre in Paris. His success was 
; rapid and brilliant; and the high approval of 
Oairaut and D* Alembert determined his 
ilbUtre. His Essai sur le calcul integraf (1765) 
y/im him a seat in the Academy of Sciences; 
Ho 1781 he entered the French Academy. He 
look an active part in the Encyciopidie. On 
«^h6 outbreak of the Revolution he made 
eio<|oent speeches and wrote famous pamph* 

, Jets on the popular side, was sent by Paris to 
theliegiitouve Assembly in 1791, and in 1792 
bepame president of the Assembly. He 
voted that the king should receive the most 
ponldbiiient except death, and, as 
dmrty for Aiioo is the National Convention, 
hawde ^ krtoa ll y Oirondifts. Accused 


and condemned by the extreme party, he 
found refuge in the house of a generous lady, 
Madame Vemet, for eight months; buL 
driven to change his place of concealment, 
was recognized and lodged in the jail of 
Bourg-la-Reine, where he was found dead 
the next morning. In his Progris de V esprit 
humain (1794), written in hiding, he insisted 
on the justice and necessity of establishing a 
erfect equality of civil and political rights 
etween the individuals of both sexes, and 
proclaimed the indefinite perfectibility of the 
human race. His complete woiirks have been 
issued in 1804 (21 vols.) and 1847-49 (12 vols., 
with a Life by Arago). See his Correspon- 
dence with Turgot (1883), »d Life by 
Robinet (1893) and Cahen (1904b. 
CONEGLIANO. See Cima. T 
CONFUCIUS, Lat. for K’ung Fu-tsc, ‘the 
Master ICung ’ (551-479 b.Cj), Chinese 
philosopher, was born in the sftitc of Lu, 
a part of the present province of Shantung. 
His lineage is traced through the dukes of 
Sung to the kings of the Shang or Yin 
dynasty. His father, a distinguished soldier, 
died in the child's third year, leaving the 
mother in straitened circumstances. The 
sage tells us that ' at fifteen his mind was set 
on learning, and at thirty he stood firm in his 
convictions *. He married at nineteen, and 
had a son Li and two daughters. About the 
time of his marriage we find him in charge of 
the public stores of grain and of the public 
herds; in 531 he commenced his career as a 
teacher. In 501 the duke of Lu appointed 
him governor of the town of Chung-tu, where 
a marvellous reformation in the manners of 
the people speedily took place. The next year 
saw him first minister of works, and next 
minister of crime; and for three years 
Confucius was the idol of the people. But this 
success did not last long. The prosperity of 
the state awakened the jealousy and fears of 
its neighbours, who brought about a breach 
between Confucius and his duke; and in 497 
Confucius left Lu, not returning till 485 or 
484. During this long period he visited 
many states, attended always by a company 
of his disciples. On his final recall to Lu by 
a new duke, he was well received, but did not 
re-enter political life. In his last years he is 
said to nave put the finishing hand to his 
labours on the ancient writings. He himself 
tells ua that he reformed the music to which 
the ancient odes were sung, and edited the 
odes themselves; probably then also he 
wrote the only classical work assigned to his 
own pencil— the Ch'un Ch*iu, embracing the 
events in the history of Lu from 722 to 481 
g.c, in the Cortf ucian AnaiectSf or memora- 
bilia compiled soon afiier his death, we have 
abundant information of the Master's sayings 
and doings. It is oRen *gid that Confucianism 
is a ^stem of morality without religion. 
That Confiicius was emphatically a motel 
teacher i% true; his greatest achtevement as 
such was his formulating the golden role, 
* What you do not wish done to yourself, do 
not do to others.’ And though this high 
morality was not without a rdjlgioussanctioiv 
we do not find in Confucius the expressions 
of a fervent piety, and his model or ideal man 
does not commuii^ with Cod or implore 
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forgiveness. Duke Ai, who had been unable 
to follow his counsels, caused a temple to be 
built, where sacrifices or offerings should be 
presented to the sage from generation to 
generation. Succeeding dynasties did honour 
to him by titles and offerings; and none more 
so than the late Manchu-Tatar dynasty. The 
lineal representative of the sage, with the 
title of hung or duke, ranked next to the 
members of the imperial house. See Legge*s 
Chinese Classics, vol. i (1861), and Confucius' 
Life and Teaching (6th ed. 1 887) ; Alexander's 
Confucius the Great Teacher (1891); Con- 
fucianism and its Rivals, by Prof. H. A. Giles 
(1915); The Ethics of Confucius, with Com- 
mentary by M. M. Dawson (1915); R. 
Wilhelm's Confucius and Confucianism (1931); 
Shryock’s Origin and Development of the State 
Cult of Confucianism (1932); A. Rygaloff's 
Confucius (1946); and studies by H. Creel 
Kaizuka (trans. 1957) and Lin Yutang (1958). 
CONGREVE, (1) Richard (1818>99), English 
Positivist, was born at Leamington, and 
educated under Arnold at Rugby. Of 
Wadham College, Oxford, he was a scholar, 
fellow and tutor, but resigned after having 
become definitely a disciple of Comte. In 
1855 he published a good edition of Aristotle's 
Politics, Later works are Lectures on the 
Roman Empire of the West (1855), Elizabeth 
of England and Essays (1874), besides 

many Positivist sermons and addresses. 

(2) William (1670-1729), English dramatist 
and poet, was born at Bardsey near Leeds. 
He was educated at Kilkenny and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he was a fellow- 
student of Swift; and in London he entered 
the Middle Temple. H is first publication was 
Incognita, or Love ami Duty Reconciled 
(1692), a novel of cross-purposes and dis- 
guises which, thoui^ written in a fortnight, 
appears to have enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity; and his translation of the eleventh 
satire of Juvenal came out soon after in 
Dryden’s Juvenal and Persius. In January 
1693 his comedy The Old Bachelor, produced 
under Dryden’s auspices, with the celebrated 
Mrs Bracegirlde (q.v.) as heroine achieved a 
brilliant success at a time when the theatre 
had been suffering a slump. His second 
comedy. The Double Dee/er (November 1693), 
was in every way stronger than The Old 
Bachelor, but the satire on the heartless 
sexual morals of the time was aimed too 
directly at the theatre’s best customers, and it 
failed to please. The Mourning Muse of 
Alexis (1695), a poetic dialogue on Queen 
Maty’s death, was as full of artificial conceits 
as Tncogniia, Lovt for Love, generally 
regarded as Congreve s stage masterpiece, 
was first produced in 1695, and has been 
revived many times since Macready resur- 
rected it in a modified version in 1842. It is 
more satirical, more vital and stronger in 
feeling than its predecessors; it also has a 
more coherent plot and truer characteriza- 
tion- In 1697 Congreve’s one tragedy. The 
Mourning Bride, appeared. The eulogies 
it received in the fSth century from Dr 
Johnson and others were as excessive as the 
^ntempt it met with in the 19th, though, it 
bears comparison with most other tragedies 
In the contemporafy fashion* and is remem-* 


bered for the two overworked quotations 
'music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast * and * hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned *. Congreve was next occupied 
busily in the famous Jeremy Collier (q.v.) 
controversy, defending the morality of the 
new stage. His last play, 77i^ Way of the 
World, was produced m 17(X). Its dialogue 
is masterly, and the writing possibly more 
accomplished than in any of its prede^ssors, 
but it IS deficient in action, and was received 
with comparative coldness. Con^ve wrote 
no more for the stage, unless one includes in 
his dramatic works the words of a masque of 
The Judgment of Paris, set to music by John 
Eccles (q.v.) for a musical competition in 
1701, and the undistinguished hbretto of 
Semele, also to the music of Eccles, but later 
used by Handel. He was now almost blind 
owing to cataract, but his support of the 
Whig party brought him a few sinecure 
offices— commissioner for wine licences, 
searcher of customs, secretary of Jamaica, 
&c., which enabled him to live comfortably, 
writing occasional poems, until Janua^ 19, 
1729, when he died after a coach mishap, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Lives by Edmund Gosse (1924), D. C. Taylor 
(1931) and J. C. Hodges (1941). 

(3) Sir WfiUam (1772-1828), English 
scientist, eldest son of Sir William Congreve, 
Bart., comptroller of the Woolwich Labora- 
toiy, passed through Woolwich Academy, 
and in 1808 invented the Congreve rocket, 
first used in the Napoleonic wars. The first 
friction matches, called ‘ Congreves ’ (allud- 
ing to the rockets) were not invented by him 
but by John Walker (q.v.). He became an 
F.R.S. and M.P, for Gaiton. 

CONINGTON, John (1825-69), English 
classical scholar, born at Boston, ^ucat^ at 
Rugby and Magdalen, became Latin professor 
at Oxford in 1854. His greatest work is his 
edition of Virgil (3 vols. 1861-68). He 
published, among other translations, a 
metrical version of Horace's Odes (1863); 
ABneid (1866), in Scott’s ballad-metre; Iliad 

S , in Spenserian stanza; and Horace’s 
r and Epistles (1869), in the couplet of 
Pope. In 1872 appeared his edition of 
Persius and his Miscellaneous Writings, with 
a short Life by Prof. H. J. S. Smith. 
CONKLING, Roscoe (1829-88), American 
politician, bom in Albany, N.Y., sal in 
congress as a Republican, 1858-62, 1864-66’; 
in tne senate, 1867, 1873, 1879. In 1876 he 
received 93 votes for the presidential nomina- 
tion ; in 1 880, supporting Grant and opposing 
Blaine, he split the Republican party. 
CONNAUGHT, Arthur WiUiaui, Duke of 
(1850-1942), third son of Queen Victoria, 
was born at Buckingham Palace, entered 
Woolwich Academy in 1866, in 1879 marriea 
the Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia 
(1860-1917). F.M. (1902), inspector-general 
of the Forces (1904-07), he was comxnander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean (1907-09). 
In 1911-16 he was governor-general of 
Canada. Of his children, Margaret (1882- 
1920) married (1905) Oustaf Adolf, ^wn 
Prince of Sweden; Prince Arthur (1883-1938) 
married the Duchess of Fife (1913), and was 
goyemop>general of Sootli Afiriea, 192il-r23; 
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Patrida (b. 1886) married Adm. Sir Aiex. 
Rams^, K.C.V.O., D.S.O., in 1919. 
CONN]^LY. Marcus (Marc) Cook (1890- 
), American writer and dramatist, born 
in McKeesport, Pa. As a journalist who 
took to the theatre, he achieved several 
outstanding successes in collaboration with 
George S. Kaufman. These include Dulay 
(1921), To the Ladies (1922), Merton of the 
Movies (1922), the amusing ‘ expressionist 
Beggar on Horseback (1924), and Hunter’' s 
Moon (1958). His greatest individual success 
was Green Pastures (1930) adapted from 
negro stories of the Deity and a negro heaven 
by Roark Bradford. It won the Pulitzer 

tSS^OLLY, James (1870-1916), Irish 
Labour leader, spent some time in the United 
States and in 1913 with Larkin organ- 
ized the great transport strike in Dublin. 
He organized socialist ‘ armies * and with the 
nationalist movement Sinn Fein took part 
in the Easter rebellion (1916). was arrested 
and executed May 12. &e Life by D. Ryan 
(1924). 

CONOLLY, John (1794-1866), English physi- 
cian, bom at Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, 
graduated at Edinburgh in 1821, and in 1827 
settled in London, where he was for two 
years a professor in University College. 
From 1839 to 1844 he was resident physician 
at Hanwell Asylum; afterwards he 
visiting physician. Under him mechanical 
restraint of the insane was discontinued. 
See Memoir by Sir James Clark (1869). 
CONRAD. Four German kings, one of 
whom was also Holy Roman emperor. 

Cwad 1 (d. 918), was the son of the Count 
of Franconia, and nephew of the Emperor 
Amulf. Elected king on the extinction of the 
direct Carlovingian line in 911, he gradually 
re-established the imperial authority over 
most of the German princes, carried on an 
unsuccessful war with France, and at last fell 
mortally wounded at Quedlinburg in a battle 
with the Hungarians. 

ConnHi 11 (e. 990-1039), elected in 1024, 
was the son of the Duke of Franconia. In 
1026 he crossed the Alps, chastised the 
rebellious Italians, was crowned at Milan and 
was anointed Roman emperor by the pope. 
He was soon recalled to Germany to put 
down four revolts, which he achieved by 
1033. In 1032 be succeeded to the kingdom 
of Burgundy; in 1036 a fresh rebellion 
recalled him to Italy; but this time he was 
forced to grant various privileges to his 
Italian subjects. Shortly after his return he 
died at Utrecht. 

Conmd 111 (I093-U52), the first Hohen- 
staufen king of the Germans, was the son of 
Frederick of Swabia. While under twenty, 
be had bravely supported Henry V, wlio in 
return granted him the duchy of Franconia. 
He unsuccessfully contested the crown of 
Italy with the Emperor Lothair of Saxony, 
oil whose death the princes of Oermany, 
fBaitng the growing preponderance of the 
Ouetpb party^ offered Conrad the throne, and 
he was crowned at Alx-ia^Chapelk, Febm* 
toy 2U 1 138. He was imniediatdy involved 
in a quaird with Henry the Proud, Duke of 
fthvaria and Saxony, and bead of the Gudiphi 


in Germny;, and the struggle was continued 
under Henry’s son, Henry the Lion (q.v.). 
When St Bernard of Clairvaux preached a 
new crusade, Conrad set out for Palestine 
with a large army (11471. A new Bavarian 
rebellion was defeated before his death at 
Bamberg. 

Conrad IV (1228-54), was son of 
Frederick IL was involved in constant 
struggles in Germany, and later invaded 
Italy to establish his right to the Sicilian 
crown. 

CONRAD, Joseph (1857-1924), liovelist, was 
born of Polish parents at Berdiczew. His 
father was a revolutionary of litgfary gifts — 
he translated Victor Hugo’s Les XravMUeurs 
de ia mer — ^who was exiled to Vologda, with 
his family. In 1878 Joseph joined an English 
merchant ship and was naturalized in 1884 
when he gained his certificate as a master, 
in the ten years that followed, the boats 
he sailed in plied between Singapore and 
Borneo, and this gave him an unrivalled 
background of mysterious creeks and jungle 
for the tales to follow. There was also an 
interlude on the Belgian Congo which pro- 
vided exotic colour for his Heart of Darkness, 
one of his three finest short stories, the others 
being Youth and Typhoon. In 1896 he married 
and settled at Ashford in Kent, where he 
lived a somewhat reclusive life for the rest 
of his days. Conrad's first novel was 
Ainutyer's foUy (1894), and then followed 
An Outcast of the Islands (1896). These arc 
technically rather crude in motivation and are 
ovcrpainicd. The Sigger of the Narcissus 
(1897) and Lord Jim (1900) achieved a 
limited success before Chance (1914) made 
him famous, when readers turned back to 
discover that Lord Jtm was the masterpiece ft 
is. True the plot lapses badly in the middle 
and the oblioue manner of narration may 
have deterred readers who like straight 
narrative and plenty of incident- For these 
Conrad did not cater'—* I insist not on the 
events but on their effect on the persons of 
the tale’— that is after the sea his chief 
interest was psychological. Perhaps his sense 
of honour on which the tale turns (Lord Jim 
at a crucial moment loses nerve and abandons 
bis ship) is rather conventional, but Conrad 
had a rigorous view of loyalty and of * the 
brotherhood of the sea No doubt in spite 
of Lord Jim and Chance the short Story was 
bis true medium— 7<r/er of Vnnest (1898), 
Youth (1902) and Twixt Land ami Sea 0912). 
One can measure his progftsa ki this genre 
from hts very early iMgoon, whk^ is tn his 
own words ’second-hand Conradeae’, to 
Typhoon, with iu unforgettable nkSure of 
Captain MaeWhirr fii^mijdio noitkanc. 
His semi-autobiographicallnha Mhrrar and 
ike Sea and brs J^ersomi Mecami testify lo 
high aithffic aims. His conunmd of Bngjish 
is still something of a mart^ Nagtromu 
(1904) is hts most elaborate effcMt in the novel 
kind and it may be a iniSteir|me» but having 
forsaken the mygioHoiii East he had to 
Ihbricate a new miheti and^near sKuaiioiis u) 
hh story about ailm tnhtea in Sooth Amenta 
Again the intdiiie is too aio^ dgneiciped 
imd tlune aie lIs tetttiw 

the Bast In Pknory (1919), bkhbiatcr works. 
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Arrow of Gold (1919) and The Rescm (1920>, 
owed their popularity largely to the fact that 
they were by the author of Lord Jim and 
Chance* See Jessie Conrad, Joseph Conrad 
As / Knew Him (1926); Richard Curie, 
Joseph Conrad: The Last Twelve Years , and 
Joseph Conrad and His Characters (1957); 
Lohfand Sheehy (1957) and J. Baines (1960); 
also studies by k M. Hueffer (1924), O. 
Warner (1951), E. K. Visiak (1955), A. J. 
Guerard (I960), and F. R. Leavis The Great 
Tradition (1948). 

CONRAD of htortferrat (d. 1 192), held Tyre 
against Saladin, and was stabbed by an 
assassin, after having been elected king of 
Jerosalem. 

CONRAD VON WCRZBURG (d. 1287), 
German poet, died at Basel. His unfinished 
Trojan trar, in 60,000 lines, is inferior to his 
smaller narrative poems. 

CONRADIN of Swabia (1252-68), the last 
Hohenstaufen emperor, was the son of 
Conrad {V (1228-54). His uncle, Manfred 
(q.v.), had assumed the crown of Sicily on a 
rumour of Conrad tn*s death, and Pope 
Urban IV 's hatred of the Hohenstaufens led 
him to offer the crown of the Two Sicilies to 
Charles of Anjou, who invaded Italy and 
slew Manfred at Benevento (1266). Conradin, 
invited by the Neapolitans to assert his rights, 
appeared in Italy with lO.OBO men, but was 
defeated near Tagliacozzo, August 22, 1268, 
taken prisoner, and executed. 

CONS, Emma (1838-1912), English social 
worker, bought in 1880 the Royal Victoria 
Hall in Waterloo Road, London, familiarly 
known as the * Old Vic \ and launched it on 
its long career as a Shakespearean theatre. 

CONSALVI, Ercole (1757-1824), itaUan 
statesman and prelate, who was born and 
died at Rome, was made cardinal and sec- 
retary of state by Pope Pius VII (1800), and 
concluded the concordat with Napoleon 
< 1 801 ). At the Congress of Vienna he secured 
the restoration of the Papal States; as papal 
secretary he suppressed all monopolies, feudal 
taxes and exclusive rights. He was a liberal 

S itron of science and art. See Life by E. 
audet (^ris 1866). 

CONSa^CE, Hendrik (1812-83), Flemish 
novelist, was bom at Antwerp, and died at 
Brussels, diiector since 1866 of the Wiertz 
Museum. His Phantasy (1837), a fine 
coUectioii of tales, and his most popular 
romanocu De JLeeuw tan VUtenderen (1838), 
early endeared him to his fellow-countnrmcn; 
but it was hk series of pictures of Flemish 
life, beginning with Hoe man schilder wordt 
(1843), that, through translations, carried his 
name over Europe. A complete edition 
appealed at Amwerp (1867-8^, another in 
1912, See Lhnes by Eekhoud (Bru^s 1881) 
and Piol& Mont /Haarlem 1883). 

Pwsper (1808-93). 
French SodthsL was bom at Salins, dep, 
Juia, and Snterai the army, which, however, 
he soon IsR to promulgate Fourier’s doct^es. 
On the death of his master (1837). 
dddrant beeaine head of and edited 

tha Pha^e, An fi^ishman, Mr Youim, 
advance mnm* Comgddrant 
hsfa^a soctetM oqIw of » 

huraeltUdri IhR theaKpcm 


with it the Phalange, Of his numerous 
writings the chief is the Destinie Sociale, In 
1849 he was accused of high treason, and fled 
from France. In Texas he founded a com- 
munity, La Reunion, which flourished for a 
time. He returned to France in 1869, and 
died there. See Life by Coignet (1895). 
CONSTABLE, (1) Archibald (1774-1827), 
S<ptti8h publisher, was bom at Cambee, 
Fife, and became a bookseller’s apprentice in 
Edinburgh (1788-95). He then started as a 
bookseller at the Cross of Edinburg, and 
speedily gathered round him the chief book- 
collectors of the time. He drifted into 

? ublishing, bought the Scots Magazine in 
801, and was chosen as publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review (1802). He published for 
all the leading men of the time, and his quick 
appreciation of Scott became the envy of the 
book-trade. In 1812 he purchased the copy- 
right of the Encyclopaedia Britannica for 
over £13,000. In the crisis of 1826 Constable’" 
& Co. failed for over £250,000. The only 
noteworthy issue of Constable after this 
failure was his celebrated Miscellany, See' 
Archibald Constable and his Literary Carres'- 
pondents, by his son, Thomas Constable 
(3 vols. 1873). 

(2) Henry (1562-1613), English poet, the 
son of Sir Robert Constable of Newark, at 
sixteen entered St John's College, Cambridge, 
early turned Catholic, and betook himself to 
Pans. He was pensioned by the French king, 
and seems to have been employed in con- 
fliienUal missions to England and Scotland. 
He died at Li6ge. In 1592 was published his 
Diana, a collection of twenty-three sonnets; 
two years later, the second edition, containing 
seventy-six, but some by his friend. Sir Philip 
Sidney, and other poets. See editions by 
W. C. Hazlitt (1859) and J. Gray (1897). 

(3) John, R.A. (1776-1837). Enghsh 
landscape-painter, was born at East Bergholt, 
Suflolk, where his father was a landowner and 
miller. Educated at Lavenham and Dedham, 
he assisted his father for a year in the mill 
(i79*H) but his love of art was irrepressible, 
and Sir George Beaumont prevailed on his 
family to send him to London. Here he 
arrived in 1 795 ; and, after a year spent in his 
old employment, he in 1799 entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy, to whose 
exhibition he sent a work in 1802. In 1816 
he married Mary Bicknell; and in 1828, on 
the death of her father, solicitor to the ^ 
Admiralty, an inheritance of £20,000 enabled 
Constable to devote himself exclusively to his 
beloved but uniemuncrative landscape work*. 
In 1821 he won the best artistic triumph 
his life, in the applause which greeted his 
Hay- wain in the Paris Salon. Not less 
marked was the impression produced by his , 
PYhite Horse, at Lille in 1825. Both gained 
gold medals and exercised a powt^rful 
influence upon Delacroix and other 
artists. In 1819 he waa elected A.RvA., In 
1829 R.A. His later years were saddemsd by 
the deaths of his wife and ids friend Ardi* 
deacon Fisher, by ill-health, and by great 
depression of spirits; bm Im wofked 
M bis art, bis stbl wnm 
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Cornfield and Hay-wain^ and over a score of 
other works, are in the National Gallery; 
nearly as many in the Tate Gallery; Salisbury 
Cathedral at South Kensington, where and 
in the British Museum his work in water- 
colour and pencil may be studied. See 
books by C. R. Leslie (1843, ed. Mayne 1951), 
C. J. Holmes (1902), Lord Plymouth (1903), 
E. V. Lucas (1925); Letters to C, Jf. Leslie^ 
1826-37, ed. P. Leslie (1931); and Lives by 
A. Shirley (1944) and S. Key (1947). 

CONSTANS II, in full Flavius Heraclius 
Constans (630-668), elder son of Constan- 
tine 111, as Emperor of the East from 641 
made himself odious by cruelty, and was 
found drowned in his bath. His reign was 
marked by Saracen inroads in the Middle 
East and Asia Minor. 

CONSTANS, Flavius Julius (c. 320-350), 
youngest of Constantine the Great's three 
sons, in a.d. 337 received Illyricum, Italy and 
Africa as his share of the empire. After the 
defeat and death of liis elder brother Con- 
stantine (340), Constans became sole ruler 
of the West till his death. 

CONSTANT, Benjamin, cd-sta (1845-1902), 
a lifelong Parisian, was a painter first of 
Eastern subjects, latterly of portraits. See 
study by Nicolson (1949). 

CONSTANT DE REBECQUE, Henri Ben- 
jamin (1767-1830), author and politician, 
was born of French Huguenot ancestry at 
Lausanne. Educated at Oxford. Erlangen 
and Edinburgh, he in 1795 settled in Paris as 
a publicist. He entered the Tnbunate in 
1799, but was banished from France in 1802 
for denouncing the despotic acts of Napoleon. 
After travelling in Germany and Italy with 
Madame de Stael, he settled at Gottingen. 
On Napoleon's fall in 1814 he returned to 
Paris; during the Hundred Days became 
one of Napoleon's Councillors, though 
previously he had styled Napoleon a Genghis 
Khan; and after the second restoration of 
the Bourbons wTOte and spoke in favour of 
constitutional freedom. He was returned to 


the Chamber of Deputies in 1 8 19, and became 
the leader of the liberal Opposition, He 
mo\» De la religion (5 vols. 1824- 31); but 
more important is a remarkable psychological 
novel, Adolphe (1816). ills Correspondence 
appeared in 1844, his CEuvres poiitiques in 
1875, his letters to Madame Recamicr and 
his family in 1882-88, and his Journal intime 
in 1895. Sec the Life by Eliz. W. Schermcr- 
(1924), and Harold Nicolson Benjamin 
Constant (1949). 

CONSTANTINE I, called the Great, properly 
Plaviiis VaMos Amlhn CcwiB^^ 

337), Roman emperor, was bom at Naissus, 
m Upper Moesia. He was the eldest son of 
^lutantius Cldorus and Helena, and first 
distmgtiished himself as a soldier in Dioc- 
letJans famo^ Ej^rptian expedition (296), 
Oalenos in the Persian war. 
In ^5 the two emperors Diocletian and 
Majuntian ^i^ted, and were succeeded 
by Owiitaiittuy Cbloiw and Ga W Coo- 

gan^^n^ his father, who ruled in the 
M Boulogne on the expedition afaitisl 
and ere (^nscantins died at Tork 
^ ^ iticpcsspr, 

did not dare to tiuarfei with 


Constantine, yet he granted him the title of 
Caesar only, reAistng that of Augustus. 
Political complications now increased, until 
in 308 there were actually no less than six 
emperors at once — Galerius, Licinius and 
Maximin in the East; and Maximian, 
Maxentius his son, and Constantine in the 
West. Maxentius drove his father from 
Rome, and afier some intrigues, Maximian 
died by suicide (309), Maxentius threatened 
Gaul with a large army. Constantine crossing 
the Alps by Mont C6nis, thrice defeated 
Maxentius, who was drowned after the last 
great victory at the Mil via n Bridge near 
Rome (312). Before the batde a flaming 
cross inscribed ' In this conquer * was said to 
have caused Constantine's conversion to 
Christianity; and the edict of Milan (313), 
issued conjointly with Licinius, gave civil 
rights and toleration to Christians throughout 
the empire. Constantine was now sole 
emperor of the West; and by the death of 
Galerius in 31! and of Maximin in 313, 
Licinius became sole emperor of the East. 
After a war (314) between the two rulers, 
Licinius had to cede Illyricum, Pannonia and 
Greece; and Constantine for the next nine 
years devoted himself vigorously to the 
correction of abuses, the strengthening of his 
frontiers and the chastising of the barbarians. 
Having in 323 again defeated Licinius, and 
put him to death, Constantine was now sole 
governor of the Roman world. He chose 
Byzantium for his capital, and in 330 
inaugurated it under the name of Constan- 
tinople (‘ C ity of C onstantine '). Christianitv 
became a state religion in 324, though 
paganism was not persecuted. In 325 was 
held the great Church Council of Nicaca, in 
which the court sided against the Anans. 
Yet it was only shortly bclorc his death that 
Constantine received baptism, llie story of 
his baptism at Rome by Pope Sylvester in 
326, and of the so-called Donation oj Constan- 
tine, long treated as an argument for the 
temporal power of the papacy, is utterly 
unhistorical. HU later years were stained 
with bloodshed, especially the execution of 
his eldest son Crispus (.326) for treason and 
of hU own second wife Fausta (327) on some 
similar charge. He proposed to divide titc 
empire between his three sons by Fausta. 
Constantius, Constantine and Constom; 
but in 340 Constantine 11 lost hit lifo in war 
with Constans. Constantine the Great died 
on May 22, 337. See works by Cutis (1881). 
Firth (1905), Schwartz (1913), Coleman 
(1915), and the Candtridne Aneknt Dbtory 
vol. 12 (1939). 

CoMfiMitiiie III reigned pari d 641 only; 
Cbiwtaniliie IV, onperor in 668-685, gave up 
much territory to the Buiganam, Serbs, and 
Croats; CowjUtmtnr V, colled Iconocloal and 
other uncompfimentary names, was a 
but uoscrupokms ruler from 741 to 7T^ 
always at feud with the monks; Ceiwtai^ 
VI was nomtfialiy ruler it<m 780 to 797; 
COMoiitte Yll« called Poiptiyioieiiitus 
(912*959), favoumd peace, itoratum and 
iearfiing, and wrote niitoi^ and 
works; Cmmlmdm were intApoB’ 

ntmu OmHbuOmXM (I403W3), 
of Ibe Eosieni came to the crown os 
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a Palaeologus in 1448, and fell fighting the 
Turks at the great siege of Constantinople. 

CONSTANTINE (1868-1923), King of the 
Hellenes, led the Greeks to victory in the 
Balkan wars (1912-13), and succeeded his 
father, George I, in 1913. William ll*s 
brother-in-law, he thwarted Venizelos, was 
deposed 1917, recalled 1920, deposed 1922. 

CONSTANTINE NIKOLAEVICH (1827-92), 
second son of Tsar Nicholas I, in the Crimean 
war commanded the Russian fleet, and held 
the British and French in check before 
Kronstadt. In 1865 and 1878 he became 
president of the council; in 1882 he was 
dismissed for revolutionary views. 

CONSTANTIUS (317-361), third son of 
Constantine 1, was Eastern Roman emperor 
337-361. He fought against the Persians, 
and after the death in 350 of his brother 
Constans, became sole emperor. 

CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS (c. 250-306), 
nephew of Claudius 11 and father of Con- 
stantine (q.v.), became Caesar in a.d. 292, 
had Britain, Gaul and Spain as his govern- 
ment, and after re-establishing Roman 
power in Britain and defeating the Alemanni, 
became Augustus in 305, but died at York in 
306. 

CONTARINI, korhtn-ret'ne€t a Venetian 
family, was one of the twelve that elected the 
first doge, and furnished between 1043 and 
1674 eight doges, four patriarchs, and many 
generals, statesmen, artists, poets and 
scholars. 

(1) Cftsparo (1483-1542), cardinal, was 
Venetian ambassador at the court of Charles V 
and papal legate at the Diet of Ratisbon 
(1541). where he displayed great moderation. 

(2) Ludovico (1629-53), was ambassador in 
Paris. 


(3) Simone (1563-1633) was Venetian 
ambassador at several Italian courts, in 
Spain, in Constantinople. Ac., and was a 
Latin poet. 

CONTI, House of, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Cond6 (q.v.). 

(I) Armaiid de Bourbon <1629-66), founder 
of the house, brother of the great Cond6, 
look his title from the little town of Conti, 
near Amiens. Though feeble and deformed, 
and set aside for the church, he took with 
Hrdour to the career of arms, but after 1657 
retired from the world, 

^ (2) Francois Louis (1664-1709), son of (1), 
Prince de ta Roche-sur-Yon ct dc Conti, 
was educated tinder the eyes of Cond6, and 
in his first campaifo in Hungary covered 
himself with glory, but failing into disgrace 
wim the court, was banished to Chantilly. 
Subsequently he served under the Due de 
Luxtmtbourg, and took a brilliant part in 
the victoricf of Steinkirk and Neerwinden. 
In 1697 he nturrowly escaped being made 
king of Poland. On his return to France he 
was still coldly seoeived by Louis, but in 1709 
5®cetved the oomnuind of the army of Flati- 
to aamej^r. 

(3) Low Ainuiudl <166l-8i), eldest son of 
(IL died ^itdless alter a short but promising 
career in 

^4) Louis FriMSgoli JoMiib (1734-1814), was 
SK/mm {1721-95). 


field-marshal and statesman, Horace 'Wal- 
pole's friend. 

(2) Hugh (1847-85), pseudonym (taken 
from the school frigate Conway^ on which he 
spent some time) of Frederick John Fargus, 
a Bristol auctioneer, who employed his 
leisure in writing clever newspaper verse and 
tales. He achieved prodigious success with 
his melodramatic story. Called Back (1884), 
which was popular also as a play. 

(3) Moncure Daniel (1832-1907), American 
divine, born in Virginia, entered the Metho- 
dist ministry in 1850, but, after a course at 
Cambridge, became a Unitarian preacher in 
Washington in 1854, and in Cincinnati in 
1857. He was a strong opponent of slavery, 
and In 1863 came to Endand to lecture on 
the war. In London he occamc head of the 
South Place institute (for advanced religious 
thought), which he finally gave up in 1897, 
wrote much for the press, and published^ 
Demonology and DeviHore (1879), Thomas 
Carlyle (1881), Pine and Palm (1887), Life of 
Paine (1892), an autobiography, and otfan^ 
books. 

(4) William Martin, Baron Conway of 
Allington (1856-1937; knight 1895; peer 
1931), English mountaineer and art-critic, 
bom at Rochester, and educated at Trinity, 
Cambridge, was Art professor at Liverpool 
1885-88. at Cambridge 1901-04, M.P. for 
the English Universities 1918-31. He wrote 
Climbing in the Karakoram Himalayas (1894), 
The First Crossing of Spitsbergen (1897), A 
Pilgrim* s Quest for the Divine (1936), and 
works on the Van Eycks, Diirer, Giorgione, 

CONYBEARE, William John (1815-57), 
English religious writer, joint-author with 
Dean Howson of a widely known Life and 
Epistles of St Paul (1851), was the eldest son 
of William Daniel Conybeare (1787-1857), 
the geologist, who in 1844 became dean of 
LlandafT. He was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity, Cambridge, became a fellow, 
and in 1842 was appointed principal of 
Liverpool Collejriaie Institution, which ill- 
health compelled him to exchange in 1848 
for the vicarage of Axminstcr. Essays (1856) 
and a novel were his only other works. 
COOK, (1) Arthur James (1885-1931), labour 
leader, bom at Wookey, near Wells, became 
secretary of the National Miners* F^eration 
in 1924, and led the miners in the coal-strike 
of 1926. 

(2) Edward Dutton (1829-83), English 
writer, born in London, a solicitor's son, 
studied painting and engraving, wrote a 
successful melodrama, acted as dramatic 
critic for the Pall Mall (1867-75) and then 
for the World till his death. Among his 
sixteen works were half a doaen novms, A 
Book of the Play (1876), Hours with the 
Players (1881) and On the Stage (1883). 

(3) Eliza (1818-89), En|^$h minor poetess, 

dauj^ter of a London tradesman, contributed 
to magazines from an early age, and issued 
volumes of poetry in 1838, 1864 md 186$. 
She conducted Eliza daurml (18^ 

tUmgs^am 
a ava list 

navigalor. 


1854), much of it reimbitslied as Jo 


my Sowrntd (1860). 
pei«dcm in 1864. 
“4> Jr 


$he obtained 


(1728-79). EAi^ 
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was born at Marton, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
the son of an agricultural labourer. After a 
short time in a haberdasher's shop at Staithes, 
he was bound apprentice to Whitby sWp- 
owners, and spent several years in the coasting 
and B^tic trade. In 1755 he entered the 
navy, and in 1 759 became master. He was for 
eight years engaged in surveying about the 
St Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland. 
In 1768-71, in command of the Endeavour, 
he conveyed to the Pacific the expedition for 
observing the transit of Venus. On the 
return. New Zealand was circumnavigated 
and charted ; the cast coast of Australia was 
surveyed and taken possession of for Britain ; 
the strait between Australia and New Guinea 
was sailed through, and the voyage completed 
by way of Java and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cook, now a commander, was given the 
command of a second voyage of discovery 
in the Resolution and Adventure, in 1772-75, 
to discover how far the lands of the Antarctic 
stretched northw^ards, and sailed round the 
edge of the ice, reaching 71* 10" S., in long. 
1 10* 54' W. During the intervals between the 
Antarctic voyages. Cook visited Tahiti and 
the New Hebrides, and discovered New 
Caledonia and other groups. Owning to 
Cook’s precautions, there was only one death 
among his crews during all the three years. 
Captain Cook’s next and last voyage (1776- 
1779) was to discover a passage round the 
north coast of America from the Pacific, 


(a temperance one) being made from Leicester 
to Loughborough in 1841. See Fraser Rae, 
The Business of Travel (1891), and J, A. R. 
Pimlott, The Englishman's Holiday (1947). 

COOKE, (!) Benjamin (1734-93), English 
composer of glees, anthems, &c., was 
organist of Westminster Abbey from 1762, 
as from 1802 was his son, Robert, who 
drowned himself in 1814. 

(2) George Erederidt (1756-1811), English 
actor, bom in Westminster, ma^e his debut 
at Brentford in 1776, and between 1784 and 
1800 attained a front rank in his profession in 
spite of drinking habits. From ||801 to 1810 
he played at Covent Garden bolb in comedy 
and in tragedy, and rivalled Kemble in the 
public favour. In 1810 he visited America, 
and died in New York. A monument marks 
his grave, erected in 1821 by Hdntund Kean, 
who regarded Cooke as the greatest of 
actors. See Life by William Dumap (1813). 

(3) Josiab Parsons (1827-94), American 
chemist, educated at Harvard, where he 
became professor of Chemistry and Minera- 
logy (1850-94). He investigated the atomic 
weights of elements. 

(4) Thomas (1703 -56), hack-writer and 
translator of Hesiod, &c., was bom at 
Braintree. His criticisms of Pope earned him 
a place in the DtmeiadiW. 138), 

(5) Hiomas Simpsoii (1782-1848). a tenor 
singer and composer, born in Dublin, and 
from 1815 connected with Drury T.4ine, 


and was by way of the Cape, Tasmania. 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, the 
Sandwich Islands (now discovered), and the 
west coast of North America, which he 
surveyed from 45'' N. as far as Icy Cape 
in Behring Strait, where he was compeUed 
to turn back, reaching Karakakoa Bay in 
Hawaii, in January 1779. The natives, at 
first friendly, suddenly changed their attitude; 
and on February 14, when Cook landed with 
a party to recover a stolen boat, set upon 
them with sudden fury. Cook being clubbed 
and stabbed to death. Cook did more than 
any other navigator to add to our knowledge 
of the Pacific and the Southern Ocean. An 
account of the first voyage originaily appeared 
in Hawkesworth’s Voyages (vols. ii and iii, 
1773); the narrative of the second w-as 
written by Cook himself (2 vols. 1777); that 
of the third was partly by Cook and partly 
by King (3 vols. 1784). His own journal of 
the first voyage was edited by Wharton ( 1 893). 
Sec Lives m Kippis (1788, repr. 1883), 
Besant (I89()>, Kitson (1907), Carruthert 
(1930) and Williamson (1946). 

<5) Sir JoanA (186<V.I947), once a Staffs 
miner, was Australian prime minister in 
1913-14, high Gommisstoficr in London in 
1921-27. 

Stanto Ardiiir (1873-1949), l^gliah 
Wbfe scholar, bom at King’s Lynn, from 1932 
to IWf of Hebrew at Ctmbridee. 
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London. 

(6) Sir WIHlam Fotbergitt (1806^ 79; Kt., 
1869), British imxmtor, born at Ealing, 
studied medicine, took up telegraphy, and in 
1837 became Wheatstone’s partner. In 1845 
they patenicd the single needle apparatus; 
in 1846 Cooke formed a company, which 

F aid £ 1 20.000 for the part ners’ earlier patents, 
n 1867 he got the Albert gold medal. 
COOKWORTMY, William (1705-80), English 
porcelain manufacturer, the discoverer of 
kaolin near $t Austell, was a Plymouth 
druggist and Quaker, bom at Kingsbridge. 
l>evon. 

COOIiDGE, (1> Calvlii (1872-1933), thirtieth 
prcwdeni of U.S.A. (1923-29), was horn at 
Plymouth, Vi., became a lawyer, wa« 
governor of Massachiisetls 1919-20, Vice- 
president 1921-23, then praddetit on 
Harding** death, he was triompb8ntl> 
rcHriccted by the Republicans in 1924* 

(2) Sitsaii, pseudonym of Samh Ommic) 
Wooitey (1835-1905), Amorioin diOdien s 
writer and fiterary critfc, bom in Cleveland. 
Ohio. She wrote the Katy bodk» and other 
stories for girls, in an easy nitnral style, free 
firom contemporary sentlmoatallri^t 
(3) rniUmm Anmtns (t850-f92d), Ameri- 
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(Z) Sir Alfred DulT, 1st Vtocomit Norwich 
(1890-195^, British politician, educated at 
Eton And Oxford, served with the Grenadier 
Guards in the 1914-18 war and was elected 
to parliantent as a Conservative in 1924, 
becoming secretary for war in 1935-37. He 
resigned from the office of first lord of the 
Admiralty in 1938 in protest against Cham- 
berlain’s * appeasement * policy, but became 
minister of information under Churchill in 
1940-42, and ambassador to France (1944- 
1947), He wrote lives of Talleyrand (1932), 
Haig (1935) and King David (1943), and 
other hooks. In 191 9 he married Lady Diana 
Manners, daughter of the Duke of Rutland, 
who acted a leading rOle in Max Reinhardt’s 
famous The Miracle (1911-12). See her 
Rainbow Comes and Goes (1958) and The 
Light of Common Day (1959). 

(3) Ashley. See Shaftesbury. 

(4) Sir Aidky (1768-1841), surgeon, was 
born, a dergyman’s son, at Brooke Hall, 
Norfolk. From sixteen a medical student in 
London and Edinburgh, he lectured on 
anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital (1789) and 
at the College of Surgeons (1793), in 1800 
became surgeon to Guy’s, and in 1813 profes- 
sor of Comparative Anatomy in the College 
of Surgeons, An essay on the loss of the 
membrana tvmpani gained him, tn 1802, the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society, of which 
he was elected a fellow in 1805. In 1804-07 
appeared his great work on Hernia, which 
was followed oy Dislocations and Fractures 
(1822)( Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast 
(1829-40), Anatomy of the Thymus Gland 
(1832). In 1820 he removed a tumour from 
the head of George IV, and was made a 
baronet. In 1827 he became president of the 
College of Surgeons, in 1828 sergeant-surgeon 
to the king, and in 1830 vice-president of the 
Royal Society. Surgery, hitherto * frightful 
alternatives or hazardous compromises *, was 
by him raised into a science. Sec study by 
Brock (1953), 

(5) Charlea Henry (1808-66), English 
antiquary, bom at Great Marlow, from 1849 
was towfk^ot of Cambridge, and wrote on 
its annals, worthies, Ac. 

(6) CMyg (1889- ). English aclre^, 

bom in London, made her ddbut in 1905, 
leapt to fame as Paula in The Second Afrs 
Tamfumty (1922), and stayed at the top of 
her pfotmon for the next thirty years and 
more, 

(7) Swm Faataoro (1789-1851), American 

novelist, waabom at Burlington, New Jersey. 
Hts father, a wealtl;^ Quaker and Federalist 
member of ooomaa, removed to Coopers- 
town. New Ym, them in a wild Irontia- 
region of ifeat naUunI beauty. Cooper 
entered Yaff Cedkge in 1803. was cxocUed 
dunng hk ihM year. In 1806 shipped as a 
comnMMi aailori and In 1808 ciitcred the navy 
^ a mididdjN^. He rose to the rank of 
heutenam, Imt h 1811 resigned his ccun- 
mmonjmd marHed Susan, a skier of 
Bishop Do iMpey of New York, H» first 
JSpvdj PmewiMlflw (1819), was a Odture; and 
the wh^ foSowgd k were of 
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M the Mohicans (1826), The Prairie (1826), 
The Red Rover (1827), The Bravo (1831), The 
Pathfinder (1840), The Deerslayer 0841), The 
Tvm Admirals (1842), Wing^and^Wing (1842) 
and Satanstoe (1845). His other writings 
include a meritorious Nava! History of the 
United States 1 abridged edition, 1841), 

and Lives of Distinguished American Naval 
Officers (1846). After visiting England and 
France, he was U.S. consul at Lyons (1826- 
1829), and then travelled in Switzerland and 
Italy till 1831. His later years were much 
disturbed by literary and newspaper con- 
troversies and actions for libel, in nearly all 
of which be was successful. See Lives by 
Lounsbury (1882), Boynton (1931), Grossman 
(1950); editions of his Letters by Morse 
(1914) and Cooper 0922). 

(8) John, also called Giovanni Coperario 
(c. 1570-<r. 1627), English composer who 
studied in Italy and retained his Italianized* 
name after his return to England in 1604. 
Winning a high reputation for his composi- 
tions, which include masques, songs and 
instrumental works as well as church music, 

' Coperario * became music master to the 
children of James I and to the composers 
William and Henry Lawes. 

(9) Peter (1791-1883), manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born and died in New 
York. He erected large ironworks in Balti- 
more in 1828, and in 1830 constructed the 
first locomotive enrine ever built in America. 
He aAerwards built an iron-wire factory in 
New York and blast-furnaces in Pennsylvania; 
and promoted the laying of the Atlantic 
cable. To provide the working-classes with 
educational advantages, he erected and 
endowed the Cooper Union (1854-59) in 
New York. See Life by Mrs Carter (1889). 

(10) Samuel (1609-72), English miniaturist, 
is represented by several portraits of monarchs 
and nobility in the royal collection. His 
work is in the true oil-portrait style, as 
distinct from the tinted drawing of earlier 
schools. 

(11) Thomas (1805-92), the Chartist poet, 
born at Leicester, was apprenticed to a ^oe- 
maker at Gainsborough, taugbt himself 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and French, and at 
twenty-three turned schoolmaster and Metbo-» 
dist preacher. He became leader of the 
Leicester Chartists in 1841, and got two years 
for sedition in Stafford jail. Here he wrote 
The Purgatory of Suicides, a poem m the 
Spenserian stanza, and W'ise Saws and Modern 
instances (1845). He published two novels, 
Alderman Ralph (1853) and The Fandly Feud 
(1854). and in 1855, relinquishing scept^al 
opinions he had held since his imprisonment, 
became a CHiristian lecturer. See his Auto- 
biography (1872) and Tkaughts at Fo^score 
(1885); and R. J* Conklin Thomas Copper 

(1803-I9<m, 

,nimBl-p«int«‘, born M Canterbury, wtt 
successively coach-painter, scene-painter aim 
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India. It was he who induced Clive to ride 
the battle of Plassey (1757); in 1760 he 
defeated Lally at Wandiwash; and his 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761 completed the 
downfall of the French in India. Made a 
K.B. in 1770, Coote in 1779 assumed the 
command-in-chief in India, and in 1781, by 
his rout of Hyder Ali at Porto Novo, a sedond 
time saved the presidency. He died at 
Madras. See Life by H. C. Wylly (1922). 

COPE, (1) Charles West (1811-90), English 
subject-painter, bom at Leeds, the son of a 
landscape-painter, studied at the Royal 
Academy and in Italy. He was elected R.A. 
in 1848; and from 1867 to 1874 was professor 
of Painting. See his son's Reminiscences 
(1891). 

(2) Edward Drinker (1840-97), American 
naturalist and palaeontologist, born in 
Philadelphia, from 1891 held chairs in the 
university of Pennsylvania. As a vertebrate 
fossil-hunter he ranks with his enemy 
Marsh; and he contributed materially to 
the discussion of evolution. See Osborn's 
Life (1931). 

(3) Sir John, K.B. (d. 1760), was a comet 
in 1707, and in 1742 commanded the troops 
sent to assist Maria Theresa. On the landing 
of Prince Charles Edward in 1745, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the forces 
in Scotland. After a fruitless march to the 
Highlands, he returned by sea to Dunbar, 
and on September 21 was routed at Preston- 
pans. Cope was described as * a little, dressy, 
finical man *, and as a commander he is held 
to ridicule in the song * Hey, Johnny Cope 
See Life by Cadell (1899). 

COPEAU, Jacques, kop-d (1879-1949), 
French theatrical manager, as co-founder of 
the Nouveile Revue fran^aise in 1908 and 
manager of the Tb6Stre du Vieux-Colombicr, 
bad a profound influence on French dramatic 
art. 


COPELAND, William Taylor (1797-1868), 
English china manufacturer, born probably at 
Stoke, was son of William Copeland, the 
partner of Spode. He managed the Spode 
concerns in Stoke and London, from 1827 to 
1833, later gaining control, and from 1846 
onwards produced Parian (imitation marble) 
groups and statuettes, and bone china. He 
also invented a filter press for working clay, 
and was one of the founders of the North 
Staffordshire Railway. In 1835 he was Lord 
Mayor of London, and from 1837 to 1852 
and 1857 to 1865 M.P. for Stoke-on-Trent. 
COPERARIO. Sec CooFER (8). 
COPERNICUS, Nkoias (147.V1 543), founder 
of modem astronomy, was born at Torufi, 
Poland. His father w^as a Germant 2 ed Slav, 
his mother a German; and Poland and 
Germany both claim the honour of producing 
hOT. Brought up under his uncle, the prince- 
bishop of Ermcland, from 1491 on he studied 
mthematics, optics and perspective at 
Cracow university, and in 1496 canon law at 
fologna. In 1497 he was appointed canon 
of PraoeabunL the cathedi^ city of Ermc- 
Uad, m the Frisches Half. The year 1500 
be tpmt at Rome, where he lectured on 
astjwnoaay, and (November 6) • observed an 
eclipse ^the moon In 1501 he began the 
itidyt^iiicdicuie at Padua; mlSOSbewas 


at Ferrara made doctor of canon law; in 
1 505 he left Italy for Prussia. * Scholasticus * 
of Breslau till 1538, and canon of Frauenburg, 
yet he never became a priest. As medical 
attendant on his uncle, he lived with him 
from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle of 
Heilsberg, 46 miles from Frauenburg, where 
he had toilsome duties. After his uncle's 
death in 1512, he lived at Frauenburg, not 
merely studying the stars, but executing with 
vigour and success the ofiicet of bailiff, 
military governor, judge, tax-coUector, vicar- 
general, physician and reformer of the 
coinage. His difficulties were Increased by 
the intrigues and wars by which West Prussia 
was restored to the Teutonic Knights and 
incorporated with Brandenburg^ The De 
Revolutionibus, proving the sun*, to be the 
centre of the universe, he complete in 1530; 
in 1542 he was seized with apoplexy; and on 
May 24, 1543, the first printed copy of the 
work was touched by his dying hands. 
Copernicus also published a Latin translation 
of the Epistles of Thcophylactus Simocatta 
and a treatise on trigonometry. Sec Lives by 
Gassendi (Paris 1654), Von Hiplcr (1873), 
Poikovski (Warsaw 1873), Dr Prowc (3 vols. 
Berlin 1883-84) and Rudnicki (1943). 
COPLAND, Aaron, k dp' land (1900- ), 
American composer, was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, where he studied under Rubin 
Goldmark, the teacher of Gershwin. Three 
years of study in France, under Nadia 
Boulanger, followed, and his music quickly 
gained appreciation aficr his return to 
America in 1924; a Guggenheim Fellowship 
— the first to be awarded to a composer — in 
1925 marked the progress of his reputation. 
A series of early works influenced by Stravin- 
sky, neo-classical in outlook and emtiloying 
jazz idioms, was followed by compositions in 
which he tapped a deeper vein of American 
tradition and folk music, of which the ballets 
Billy the Kid (1938) and Appalachian Spring 
(1944), and A Lincoln Portrait (1942), for 
orator and orchestra, are typical. As well as 
ballets and impressive film scores, Copland 
has composed two operas and three sym- 
phonies. See his Autobiogr^hy, Composer 
from Brooklyn^ and study by Berger (1953). 
COPLESTON, (1) Edward (1776-1849), 
English scholar, bom at Ofiwell rectory. 
Honiton, became professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1802), provost of Oriel (1814), dean 
of Chester (1826), and Bishop of Uandatf 
and dean of St Paul's ( 1 828). Mis Advite to a 
Young Reviewer is a piece of admirable irony- 
(2) Prederldc Charles (1907- ), English 
philosopher, born near Taunton, educated at 
Marlborough and St lohn^s College^ entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1930 and was ordained 
in 1937, He became professor of the History 
of Philosophy at Heythrop Co^ge In 1939 
and of metaphysics at the Oregortan Univep 
tity, Rome in 1952, His publications indude 
Nienscha 0942), Schoperdmm 
history of philosophy, Vols. i-d (W7-^>* 
Atfuinos (1955) JExlstmMsm (1948) and a 

thin baronM. Ml mw (landfatf vwnds »> 
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to the provision of the annual ‘ Copley 
Medal * for philosophical research. 

(2) John Singleton (1737-1815), portrait and 
historical painter, was born at Boston, Mass., 
of Anglo-Irish parents, lately of Limerick. 

At sixteen he was executing portraits; in 
1755 Washington sat to him. In 1766-67 he 
sent over worics for exhibition in London; 
and in 1774 he left for England. He was well 
received by Reynolds, West and Strange, and 
was commissioned to paint the king and 
queen for Governor Wentworth. He studied 
in Italy, and returned to London in the end 
of 1776. The Death of Chatham (1779-80) 
and the still finer Death of Major Peirson 
(1783) arc both in the Tate Gallery. Other 
works include an enormous canvas of the 
Siege of Gibraltar painted for the City of 
London (1786-91) and a group of the royal 
princesses in Buckingham Palace. Elected 
an R.A. in 1779, he died in 1815, leaving a 
son, the future Lord Lyndhurst (q.v,). Sec 
his Letters and Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc. 1915), 
and Lives by Perkins (1873), a granddaughter, 
Mrs Amory (1882), and B, N. Parker (1938). 
COPPARD, Alfred Edgar (1878-1957), EngUsh 
short-story writer and poet, born at Folke- 
stone. His schooling ceased when he was 
nine, and after being an office-boy, then an 
accountant, he became a professional writer 
in 1919. In 1921 he published Adam and Eve 
and Pinch Me, and soon became celebrated 
for his tales of country life and character. 
His prose is remarkable for its minuteness 
of observation and poetic quality. Other 
volumes of stories include The Black Dog 
(1923), The Field of Sfustard (1926) and Lucy 
in Her Phtk Jacket (1954). His Collected 
Poems appeared in 1928. See his auto- 
biographical It's Me, O Lord! (1957), and 
bibliographies by J. '^Schwartz (1931) and 
G. H, Fabes (1933), 

COPPfeE, Francois, kop^pay (1842-1908), 
French poet, was born in Paris. For three 
years a war-office clerk, he early gave himself 
to poetry, and with Le Reliquaire (1866) and 
Les Intimitis (1867) gained the front rank of 
the * Parnassiens Later volumes of poetry 
were Les Humbles, Le Cahier rouge, Olivier 
(his one long poem), Les Ricits et les iligies 
and Contes en vers. His earliest dramatic 
poem, Le Passant (1869), owed much to Sarah 
Bernhardt, and was followed by Deux 
Douleurs, VAbandonnie, Le Luthier de 
Crimone, La Guerre de Cent A ns, Madame de 
Maintenon (1881), Severo ToreUi (1883), Les 
Jacobites (1885), JLe Pater (1890), Pour la 
couronne (1895). Copp6c entered the 
Academy in 1884, and won fame in yet another 
field by Ids Comes en prose, Vingt Contes 
nouveaux, and Contes raoides. S« French 
studies by H. Schoen (1909) and L, le Meur 
(1932). 

COQUEUN. (1) Bcndlt Coostimt 

(1841-1909), French actor known as Coquclin 
atni, born a Imker^s son at Boulogne, was 
admitted to llte Conservatoire in 1859, and 
made hhi d4bm at the Th64ire Francais, 
Decmber 7, 1860. Here* and after 1897 at 
the Porte St Martin, he pUty^ with unbroken 
twxm, both In clawdeat pieces and m rOles 
created by tdmself, in tlw broad«er aspects of 
comedy atandinn without a rival. 


(2) Ernest Alexandre (1848-1909), brother 
of (1), also a member of the Com^e Fran- 
Caise, died a fortnight after Coquelin atnd. 

(3) Jean (1865-1944), son of (1), was like- 
wise an actor. 

COQUEREL, (1) Athanase Josud Laurent 
(1820-75), son of (2), bom at Amsterdam, 
was a still more * advanced ' theologian, and 
In 1862 was through Guizot’s influence ousted 
from the ministry. He died at Fismes, in 
Marne. Among his works were an edition of 
Voltaire’s letters on toleration (1863) and 
Jean Calas (1857). See Life by Stroehlin 
(Paris 1885), 

(2) Athanase Laurent Charles (1795-1868), 
from 1830 an eloquent minister of the French 
Reformed Church in his birthplace, Paris. 
His writings, all marked by earnestness and 
liberal sympathies, include a reply to Strauss 
(1841), six collections of sermons (1842-56), 
and Christologie (1858). 

CORAlS, or Q>niy, Adamantios (1748-1833f, 
Hellenist, bom at Smyrna, abandoned 
mercantile pursuits, and in 1785 settled as a 
doctor in Paris. He published editions of 
Greek classics, Atakta, ou Milanges sur la 
littSrature grecque moderne (5 vols. Paris 

1828- 35), &c. Sec his Autobiography (Paris 

1 829- 33) and posthumous papers and letters 
(5 vols. Athens 1881-91); and a Greek Life 
by Therianos (3 vols. Trieste 1889-90). 

CORAM, Thomas (c. 1668-1751), philan- 
thropist, was bom at Lyme Regis, Dorset- 
shire. A shipwright seemingly, in 1694 he 
was settled at Taunton, Massachusetts, and 
in 1719 in London, after suffering shipwreck 
off Cuxhaven. In London he interested 
himself in the settlement of Georgia and in 
ianting English artisans in Nova Scotia; 
ut he had ere this begun his long agitation 
for the foundation of a foundling hospital. 
Children were first admitted in 1741. More 
thoughtful for others than for himself. Coram 
fell into poverty, so in 1745 his friends raised 
an annuity of £1 6 1 . His portrait was painted 
by Hogarth, a warm patron of his scheme. 
Sec Life by Compston (1918). 

CORBET, Richard (1582-1635), Engtish 

§ oet-bishop, the son of a gardener at Ewell, 
urrey, from Westminster School passed to 
Oxford, and in 1620 was made dean of 
Christ Church. In 1624 he was consecrated 
to the sec of Oxford, and in 1632 translated 
to Norwich. Corbel’s Poems (1647) reflect 
the jovial temper of the man. His longest 
piece is iter Boreale, a holiday-tour of lour 
students; the best and best-known is the 
Fairies* Farewetl. 

CORBETT, James John (1866-1933), Ameri- 
can boxer, bom in San Francisco. He won 
the world’s heavyweight championship by 
knocking out John L. Sullivan in the twenty- 
first round. Nicknamed ’ Gentleman Jiih % 
he made several appearances on stage, in 
films and on radio. He introduced a ’ science* 
into the an of pugilism it had never before 
known. 

CORBOULD, English family of painters: 

(1) Edwaid Henry (1815-1905), historical 
painter. 

(2) Henry (1787-1844), father of <1), laiid- 
scape^inter. 

(3) mSiti (1757-1831), gmiulfatbcr 
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versatile painter espedafly noted as a book 
illustrator. . 

CORBUSIER, Le, pseud, of Charles £doiii^ 
Jeanneret, kor-bU^zyay (1887- ), Swiss 

architect, bom at La Chaux-de-Fonds. 
After working in Paris with the architect 
Auguste Ferret (1874- ), he associated 

with Behrens in Germany (1910-11). In 
1919 he published (with Ozenfant, q.v.) in 
Paris the Purist manifesto and began to 
work on his theory of the interrelation 
between modern machine forms and the 
techniques of contemporary architecture. 
His books. Vers une architecture (1923), 
Urbanisme (1924), Le Modular (1948) and 
Le Modutor 2 (1955), have had world- wide 
influence on both town-planning and building 
design. His first building based on the 
technique of the Modulor (a system using 
standard-sized units, the proportions of 
which are calculated according to those of 
the human figure) was the VitiU d' habitation^ 
Marseilles (1945-50), which was conceived 
as one of a number of tall buildings which, 
when the overall scheme (‘ la Ville radieuse *) 
had been completed, would form a pattern 
projecting from the ‘ carpet * of low buildings 
and open spaces. This was his favourite 
type of town-planning concept, which he 
used again in designing Chandigarh, the new 
capital of the Punjab. Some of his buildings 
are raised on stilts or pi/otL an innovation 
first used by him in the Swiss Pavilion in the 
Cith Universitaire at Paris. See the mono- 
graph edited by S. Papadaki (1948). 

CORDAY, Charlortc (1 768-93), Frenchwoman 
whose full name was Marie Charlotte 
^rday d'Armoni, was born at St Saturnin, 
near S6cs (Ome). Of a noble family, she 
yet welcomed the Revolution, for from 
Voltaire she had imbibed ‘ philosophic * 
theories, from Plutarch ideas of antique 
heroism. But the Jacobins horrified her; 
and her hatred of their acts was intensified 
by converse with Girondists who had fled to 
Caen. She resolved to rid her country of 
one of the heads of the Jacobins, and came 
with that view to Paris. Whether to slay 
Robespierre or Marat was decided by the 
demand of the tatter for two hundred 
thousand more victims. Twice she failed to 
obtain an audience, but on the evening of 
July 13, 1793, she was admitted on the plea 
of important news from Caen. She found 
Marat in his bath, and her pretended denunci- 
ation of the fugitive Girondists called forth 
the remark: * I will have them all guillotined 
at Paris*. Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart; he died with a stifled cry. 
Charlotte was brouj^t before the Revolu- 
tiona^ Tribunal, where she gloried in the 
act. In the C>>ncicrgerie she sat to the artist 
Hauer; on the evening of July 17 she was 
guillotioed. Sec works by Dubois (1838), 
Vatd (1872), Vau Alstine (1889), Austin 
Hob^otk (1890), Mary Jeaffreson (1 8941, 
E. Defranoe (1909) and H. d*Almeras 0910). 

CORDOw* SecOoNsaLvo. 

CORELLf, 0) Arcauttelfi (1653-1713). Italian 
composer. sumamedT * 11 dtvino *, was born 
a$ near Bolofua; visited Paris and 

Oarnmny as a violuhplayer; and ultimately 
lerilid at Rome» H» Conceni frossi and 


his solo and trio sonatas for violin mark an 
epoch in chamber music, and bad great 
influence on Bach and on contemporao' 
string technique. See H. Engel, Das Instru- 
menten konzert (1932). 

(2) Marie (1855-1924). English popular 
novelist, Charles Mackay*s adopted daughter, 
wrote A Romance of Two Worlds (1886), 
Thelma (1887), Wormwood (1891), The Soul 
of Lilith (1892), Barabbas (1893), The Sorrows 
of Satan (1895), The Mighty 4tom (1896), 
God's Good Many (1904) &c, iSce Life by 
W. S. Scott (1955). ? 

CORI, Carl Ferdinand (1896^ ), bio- 

chemist, bom in Prague, educa^ there and 
at Trieste, American citizen Since 1922, 
professor of Pharmacology and Isochemistry 
at Washington, became an authority on 
carbohydrate metabolism and ^zymes of 
animal tissues. With his wife, G^y T. Cori, 
he was awarded the 1947 Nobu prize for 
medicine, jointly with Houssay. 

CORINTH, Louis, ko^rint (1858-1925), Ger- 
man painter, bom at Tapiau East Prussia, 
the son of a tanner, studied at Konigsberg, 
Munich and under Bouguereau in Paris. 
Deeply influenced by the heritage of Rem- 
brandt, Hals and Rubens, he yet stoutly 
defended the claims of the impressionists. 
From conventional nude, landscape painting 
and especially portraiture, c.g. hil study in 
* blirnpish * arrogance, Carl von Gayting 
(1893; private). The Freemasons (1898; 
Munich), and the delicate Edtmrd Count 
Keyserling (1900; Munich) his style became 
markedly impressionistic, as in Under the 
Chandelier (1905; private). After a Bathe 
(1906; Hamburg) and his many Waldensee 
views, his later work, c.g. Georg Brandes 
<1924; Antwerp) executed under tne restrict- 
ing after-cflccts of a stroke (1911) verging on 
expressionism. From 1900 he lived in B^lin 
and with Liebcrmann and Slevogt led the 
secession movement, of which he became 
president (1915) against the Berltn academic 
school. He died at Zandvoort, Holland, 
and was buried at Stahnsdorf near Berlin. 
See his Das Erlertuen der Malerei (t9(ffi), his 
Life of a fetlow^-socessionisL Leisttkow (1910), 
and studies by A. Kuhn (1925) and G, von 
der Osten (Munich 1955). 

CORIOLANUS, Gains ctl Gmem Marekis 
(5ih cent. b.c.), a legendatf Eoman patiician, 
so sumamed from the heroism he showed 
at the capture of the Vobciaa town of Cortolt 
(493 B.C.), The plebeians havhsg revised to 
elect him to the consulship, he arimed during 
a famiiie against the gratuitotti ItRrfiHtltoti 
of the com from Sicily ufikas the plebeians 
should give up their but lately 

instituted. For this he was hamibed. He 
took refujge with the Vohgdsnis, and aided 
them against Rome. His victories ataitned 
the Romans, who on his approadi (488 a.c.i 
sent deputations to plead adth him. He was 
deaf to every entreaty. At last* the nobic'ii 
matrons, headed by hh mother Veturia, and 
his wife Volumnia, leading her two children, 
came to his tent. Their tears moved him. 
and he led back the Volsd. 

CORK, Earl of. See Bona. 

CORNARO, a VencUiirnobic ihmily. two of 
whose members went; 
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Her Philosophical Theories (184^ was tine 
first^ of twenty ‘ Small Books on Great 
Subjects’ — Ragged Schools, Criminal Law, 
Greek Philosophy, &c. She died at Lidwells, 
Kent. See her Letters and Remains (1864). 

(2) Charles, 1st Marquis Cornwallis (1738- 
1805) son of the 1st Earl Cornwallis, was born 
in London, and was educated at Eton and 
the Military Academy of Turin. Having 
served as aide-de-camp to the Marquis of 
Granby during part of the Seven Years* War, 
and been returned for the family borough of 
Eye (1760), in 1766 he was made a colonel, 
in 1770 constable of the Tower, and in 1771 
a major-general. Though personally opposed 
to taxing the American colonists, he accepted 
a command in the war, and with an inferior 
force defeated Gates at Camden in 1780, and 
more than held his own at Guildford (1781). 
But his operations were hampered by the 
incapacity of Howe and Clinton; and at 
length he was forced to surrender at York- 
town, Virginia, October 19, 1781 — a disaster 
that jiiroved the ruin of the British cause in 
America. In 1786 he was appointed governor 
general of India and commander-in-chief, 
and distinguished himself by his victories 
over Tippoo Sahib and by unwearying 
efforts to promote the welfare of the natives. 
He returned from India in 1793, to be made 
Marquis. As lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with 
Castlercagh for secretary, he crushed the *98 
rebellion, and showed a rare union of vigour 
and humanity. As plenipotentiary to France 
he negotiated the peace of Amiens in 1802. 
Reappointed governor-general of India in 
1804, he died at Ghazipur. See his Corres- 
pondence, edited by Charles Ross (3 vols. 
1859), and studies by Seton-Kerr (1890), 
Aspinallj[193]). 

CORNYSHE, WUlUun (c, 1465-c. 1523), 
EnaWsYi composer at the courts of Henry Vll 
and Henry VIU, where he was employed as 
musician, actor and producer of entertain- 
ments. In IS 10 he became master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, and was in 
charge of the music at the Field of The 
Cloth of Gold, 1520. He composed religious 
and secular choral works. 

CORONADO, Frandsco Vdzquez de (c. 1510- 
1554), Spanish explorer of Mexico, bom at 
Salamanca, commanded an expedition in 
1540 which penetrated into what is now the 
southwest of the U.S.A. and discovered the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Sec his 
Journey^ ed. Winship (1904). 

TOROt, Jean Baptiste Camille, ko-rd 
(1796-1875), French landscape-painter, was 
bom at Paris, and educated at Rouen. He 
became an assistant in a Paris drapery 
establishment, but in 1822 took up the 
^stematic study of art. In 182S he settled 
la Rome; in 1827 returned to Paris, and 
contributed his Vue prise d f^arni and his 
Can^agne de Rome to the Salon. His main 
iipetchtng ground was at BarbLeon, in the 
Forest of Fontainebloiu; but he made two 
other visits to Italy in 1835 and 1843. It was 
not until about 1840 that he developed Ditly 
ills style, characterized by great breadth and 
delici^« and fiKsriddng accuracy 
imdy oflmpmaion and harmony of j 
effecL Hemadewayslowiy^but 1 


fame came to him in the end. At the Salon 
he won medals in 1833, 1848, 1855 and 1867; 
in 1846 he received the Cross the Legion 
of Honour, and in 1867 became an. officer of 
the order. He died in Paris, Among his 
masterpieces are Danse de nymphesiHomire 
et les bergers, Orpkie^ Joueur de fliite . and 
Le B&cheron, See works by Moreau- 
Ndlaton (1905), D. C. Thomson (1892, 1914), 
J. W. Mollett {Painters of Barbizon, 1890), 
A. Robaut (Paris 1905), E. Mcynell (1908). 
Fosca (1930). .i 

CORREGGIO, Antonio Allegri da (c. 1494- 
1534), was so styled from a small town 20 
miles E. of Parma, where he w^s bom, and 
studied art under his uncle and three other 
masters. In 1 5 1 4 he painted for the Francis- 
can convent a Virgin Enthroned,' nov/ in the 
Dresden Gallery; in 1518 he began his great 
series of mythological frescoes for the convent 
of San Paolo at Padua. From 1521 to 1524 
he was engaged upon The Ascension in the 
cupola of the Benedictine church of San 
Giovanni. The decoration of the cathedral 
of Parma was commissioned in 1 522. Mean- 
while Correggio was also much occupied with 
easel-pictures. Among these are the Ecce 
Homo (National Gallery, London) and his 
very celebrated version of the shepherds at 
Bethlehem, commissioned in 1522, now in 
the Dresden Gallery, a work of marvellous 
softness and delicacy. Five years later he 
painted // Giorno, an exquisite picture of 
St Jerome (Parma Gallery). In 1530 Cor- 
reggio removed from Parma to his native 
town, and purchased an estate. The Jupiter 
and Antiope of the Louvre, the Education of 
Cupid of the National Gallery, the Danae of 
the Borghese Gallery, and the l^da of the 
Berlin Museum, have been assigned to the 
painter's later years; the Reading Magdalene, 
of which the picture in the Dresden Oattery is 
now regarded as merely a Hth-century copy, 
was completed in 1 528. He died at Correguo. 
Hts only son Potnponio was bom in f52l, 
and was alive in 1 593. He also was a painter, 
and an altarpiece by him is in the Academy 
at Parma. See works by Corrado Ricci 
(1896; 1930) and Sturge Moore (1906). 
CORRENS, Karl (1864-1933), German botan- 
ist, born in Munich, from 1914 director of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Biological Research 
institute at Berlin, was one of the redis- 
coverers of Mcndelism. 


CORRI, l>oiiiciiko (1746-1825), composer, 
was boro in Rome, in 1771 came to Edin- 
burgh, and in 1787 removed to London, 
where he entered into partnership with his 
son-in-law Dussek (q.v.). 

CORSSEN, Wilhelm Paul (1820-75), German 
philoiogist, was bom at Bremen, studied 
under Boeckh and Lachmann, was professor 
at Schulpfona from 1846 to 1866, and then 
settled in Berlin. His earUest great woilc is 
his treatise on the pronondatson of Latin 
(2 vols. 1858-59); the second (2 vob. 1874- 
t875) tried to prove against the worid that 
Etruscan was cognate with ijttin. 

CORT, Heuir (1740-1800), Engltsh iron- 
master, navy agent in London, was also U»? 
inventor of ’iniddliag* processes. Ruined 
by a prosecution for debt, he wds ultimately 
pensioned. 
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CORl£S, Hemamlo (1485-1547), the Spanish 
con 9 ueror of Mexico, was born of noble 
family at Medellin, in Estremadura, and 
studied at Salamanca. He sailed for San 
Domingo in 1504, and accompanied Vel4z- 
uez in his expedition to Cuba. Fired by 
isooverics of Alvarado and others, Velaz- 
quez fitted out an expedition against Mexico, 
the command of which he gave (1518) to 
Cort4s. The armament with which he 
entered on the conquest of the vast and 
civilized empire consisted of 550 Spaniards, 
some 250 Indians, twelve or fifteen horses, 
and ten brass guns. Refusing to obey orders 
sent from Vel^uez to supersede him, he 
landed first at YucaUn, and fought his first 
battle at Tabasco. At San Juan de Ulua 
messengers from Montezuma, king of 
Mexico, reached him, bringing presents. 
Having founded Vera Cruz, and burnt his 
ships, he marched to Tlascala, whose warlike 
inhabitants, subdued after hard fighting, 
became henceforward his faithful allies. 
After some delay he started on his march to 
Mexico, with his Tiascalan allies; and at 
Cholula an ambuscade, prompted by Monte- 
zuma, was frustrated by his sleepless vigilance. 
On November 8, 1SI9, he reached the capital, 
a city situated in a great salt lake, and 
approached by three long causeways, with 
drawbridges at the ends. At the lowest 
estimate its inhabitants exceeded 300,000. 
Montezuma was audaciously carried off to 
the Spanish quarters, and constrained to 
submit to a public act of vassalage to Spain, 
as well as to give gold to the value of 100,000 
ducats. But meantime the Mexican hatred 
of the invaders was beginning to surmount 
their fear, and in the sixth month of his 
imprisonment Monteznma asked Con^s to 
depart. The conqueror craved de\ay; and. 
learning that eigmeen ships under Narvaez 
had arrived in the bay of San Juan, dispatched 
against him by Vcldzquez, Cortds left Alva- 
rado in command, and hastened with a 
handful of men to meet Narvdez, whose 800 
men he easily defeated and induced to 
embrace his cause. And now he heard from 
Alvarado that the Spaniards were besieged 
in their quarters in Mexico. Cortds at once 
marched to his lteutenant*s relief, and found 
himself face to face with a whole nation in 
arms under Montezuma's brother. A 


soldiers, with forty horsemen and eight or 
nine cannon. Supported by 10,000 Indian 
allies, and with a fleet of brigantines built at 
Tlascala, he began the formal siege of Mexico. 
After destroying innumerable canoes on the 
lakes, he made a series of simultaneous 
incursions along the causeways. The 
Mexicans were filled with the fury of despair, 
and although famine and pestilence fought 
for the Spaniards— fifty thousand Mexicans 
perishing during the siege— the city had to 
be destroyed before it could be taken. It fell 
at length, August 13, 1521, after a siege of 
several months. Cortes was formally 
appointed governor and captain-general of 
New Spain in 1522. He next sent out Alva- 
rado to the conquest of Guatemala, Sandoval 
to the north, and Cristdbal de Olid to Hon- 
duras. The last rebelled, and Cortes set out 
to subdue him; but before his arrival 
Cristobal had been assassinated, so hb 
returned to New Spain (1526), to find Ponce 
de Le6n invested with the powers of govern- 
ment. In May 1528 he arrived in Spain, was 
received with honour by Charles V, and 
created a marquis. He returned in July 1530 
as captain-general, but not as civil governor, 
of New Spain. Poor and broken in health, 
he returned to Spain in 1540, accompanied 
Charles in his unhappy expedition against 
Algiers, and died nei^ected near Seville. 
His body was translated to Tezcuco in 
1562, to Mexico City in 1629. See Lives by 
Helps (1871), MacNutt (1909), Prescott's 
History and S. de Madariaga, Herndn Cortes 
(1940). 

CORTONA, Pietro Benrettini da (1596-1669), 
Italian architect and painter, bom in Cortona, 
is known for his frescoes in the Barberini 
palace at Rome and the PiU'i palace at 
Florence. He also designed several Roman 
churches. See study by Muhoz (Rome 1921). 
CORTOT, Alfred, kor^td (1877-1957), French 
pianist and conductor, was bom m Nyon, 
Switzerland, of French parents. After 
winning the first prize for piano-plaving at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1896, he became 
known in France as an outstanding player 
of Beethoven's concertos. In 1 902 he formed 
the Socidtb de Festival Lyrique, which gave 
the first Paris performance of GdUerJam- 
merung under nis baton. In 1905, with 
Thibaud and Casals, he founded a trio whose 


general attack was made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a desperate struggle. 
Montezuma died during the fighting. Cortds 
burned the two great idols of Mexico, but 
saw that he must leave the capita). 1’he start 
was made at msdnight, July ), 1520; but in 
the difficult passage by pontoons over the 
gaps tn the causeways, toe Spaniards were 
assailed by aucb ftinous and overwhelming 
multitudes that the retreat became a confused 
and homdess rout. In that awful night Cortbs 
lost 450 Spaniards* forty-six horses, his 
jittery, 4000 Indian allies, and most of the 
Mexican prisoners. At Otumba, whither the 
miserable survivors retreated, they were once 
more encompassed with an inmimcrable l^t, 
but a desperate iMttfe ended in victory^. The 
twhaimd. Slpniila^ were kindly recwved by 
their TIaacium allies, and Corlds 
to repair his disaster. He had still 550 foot 


chamber music performances won great 
renown. Principally known in later years as 
an exponent of Chopin's music, he was 
professor of the Pianoforte at Paris Con- 
servatoire from 1917 to 1920 and author of 
several books on musical appreciation, inter- 
pretation and piano technique. 

CORVmUS, Matthias, See Matthias. 
CORVISART-DESMARETS, Jean NicoN, 
Brnna de, -day-mar-ay (1755-1821), professor 
at the Colidge de France, and introducer of 
percussion in studying heart diseases, was 
Dorn at Vouziers in Champagne. 

CORV, William Johnson (1823-92), Eniliili 
poet, born at Torrington* Devon, was 
author of /ofiicn, Poems (1858, enlarged 1891) 
and assistant-master at Eton in 1845-*72r 
See Extracts fiom the Letters emd Jmtmds ' 

C^R?ATE, Themas (c. 1577-1617), Bti|M 
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traveller, bom atOdcombe Rectory, Sojner^ 
set, entered Gloucester Hall, Oxford, in 1596, 
but left without a degree, and after James l*s 
accession lived by his wits, or rather his wit, 
about court. In 1608 he set out on a journey 
afoot of 1975 miles through Paris, Lyons, 
Turin, Venice, Zurich and Strasbourg, and in 
- 1611 published Coryat's Crudities: Hastily 
gabled up in Five Moneths' Travels (new ed. 
190^. Dedicating his travel- worn shoes in 
Odcombe church, he started for Constanti- 
nople, Greece, Smyrna, Alexandria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghanistan and Agra. 
He died at Surat. 

COSGRAVE, (1) Liam (1920- ), Irish poli- 
tician, son of (2), was educated at St Vincent s 
College, Casileknock, Dublin. He was 
called to the bar in 1943 and has bein a 
member of the Dail since 1948. From 1954 
to 1957 he was minister for external atfairs. 

(2) Wttliam Thomas (1880- ), Irish 

politician, was first president of the Executive 
Council of the Irish Free State (1922-32), and 
then leader of the Opposition (1932-44). 
COSIMO, (1 ) Agnolo di. See Bronzino. 

(2) Piero di. See Piero di Cosimo. 

COS]^, John ( 1 594-1 672), Bishop of Durham, 
was bom at Norwich. Educated there and at 
Caius College, Cambridge, he became a 
fellow, and after various preferments, master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge (1635), and dean 
df Peterborough (1640). An intimate friend 
of Laud, he had already come into collision 
with the Puritans about his ritualistic reforms, 
and, deprived in 1641 of his benefices and 
ejected by order of the House of Commons 
from Peterhouse (1644), he retired to Paris. 
At the Restoration he recovered his prefer- 
ments, and in December 1660 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Durham. During his first 
seven years he spent £34,500 upon his two 
castles, his cathedral, the library at Duriiam, 
and deeds of general benevolence. Imperious 
in temper, he sternly repressed Puritan and 
Roman Catholic recusancy alike; for, how- 
ever devoted to ancient ritual and order, he 
bated Popery, and never ceased to regret the 
< perversion of his own * lost son * who had 
turned Roman Catholic. He died in London. 
All Cosines writings are inconsiderable save 
his Collection of Private Devotions (1627), 
which was denounced by Prynne in his Brief 
Smrvey of Mr Counts Cozening Devotions, 
A lasting service to the church was his con- 
<tribution, invaluable from his profound 
ihtirficat learning, to the final revision (1661) 
pf the Prayer-book. Cosin’s works were 
collected in the * Library of Anglo-Catbolk 
Theology* (5 vote. 1843-55). His Corres- 
idence was edited by Omsby (1868-72). 
s Life by P. H. Osmond (1913). 

““KB (fl« 6tb cent, a.d.), surnamed 

^ jleustest a merchant of Alexandria who 

alter moc^ travel m India, &c., returned to 
about A, 0 . 550, and in monastic 
t wrote a Greek work on Christiaa 
(od. by Mottt&ocon 1706, and 

— - 
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Arabian mtherB, phynciant at JBgm. m 
GOida. who were cast into the sea at Onit- 
Uaa% W rescued by as aagd, Thmaflstt 



burning and stoning having proved indflTdb- 
tual, they were beheaded. > ' 

COSMO D£^ MEDIO. See MSDtci.. , 
COSQUIN, Emmanuel, kos-kf (1841-1922), 
French folklorist, was bom at 
Francois in Marne, where his father was a 
notary. In his great Contes populairet de 
Lorraine (2 vote. 1886) he contends for the 
transmission of our folk- tales from India 
within the historical period. 

COSSA, Francesco del (71435-77), Italian 
artist, born at Ferrara. His work 'Was similar 
to that of Tura (q.v.), and often equally 
austere, but in his most famous Work, the 
frescoes in the Palazzo Schtfanoia it Ferrara, 
which were commissioned by Borso d^Este, he 
produced a number of gay mytholofical and 
court scenes. He also worked at Bologna. 
Sec The Painters of Ferrara by B. Nicoison 
(1950). 

COSTA, (1) Isaac Da. See Da Costa. 

(2) Joaquin (1846-1911), Spanish historian 
and writer, was bom at Monzon, Huesca. 
He was a crusader for the political and 
economic regeneration of Spain and an 
investigator of Spain's oldest traditions. His 
work includes Juridical and Political Studies 
(1884) and Agrarian Collectivism in Spain 
(1898). 

(3) LoreBEo(c, 1460-1535), Italian painter, 
was born at Ferrara, and died at Mantua. 
His Madonna and Child Enthroned is in the 
National Gallery in London. 

(4) Sir Michael (1810-84), conductor and 
composer, was born at Naples. Trained at 
the conservatorio there, he settled in England 
(1828), and in 1831 his ballet of Kenilworth 
was produced with success. He was conduc- 
tor at the King's Theatre (1832), at Covent 
Garden (1846), to the Philharmonic Concerts 
(1846) and to the Sacred Harmonic Society 
(1848). His oratorio £7i, produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1855 (where be 
conducted till 1879), raised him to emtfienoe; 
Naaman^ less successful, was first sung at 
Birmingham in 1864. From 1857 till 1877 
he conducted at the Handel Festival, and in 
187! he became director of Her Majesty's 
Opera. He was knighted in 1869. Costa 
composed ballets and operas, including 
Malek Adhel (1838) and Don Carhs (1844). 
He died at Brighton. 

CO$TELIX>, (I) Jete Al^r«liii (1891- ), 

Irish politician, was bom in Dnblfn and 
educated at University CoBsfe^ Dublin. 
Called to the bar in 1914,hebe(amait0nM^'^ 
general in 1926-32. In 1948 be became prime 
minister of a government of aeverat parties 
of which his own Fine Gad party was the 
chief. As a foremost constittillom lawyer, 
one of his first acts was to tlm External 

Rdations Act, which paved toe way that yw 
for the formal cfiangQ tVom the State of Eire 
to Republic of Irdand. On ddfeat of 
his ii8>veniineiit by Mr Pe VUera'i Fiaiina 
Fait party in 195l« he became of ^ 
cmpositiottintheDaii, In 1954 he was again 
erected premier but was defireled liu Match 
1957. 

m hmdm rnmm (I799-I8m aidhoress* 
wasbom hi firdand^ and jo rm^and 
pahtred mitilaitirea Bam abool i8l4 us 
when iiie pmdtehed Spn^mu o/ihe Btrjy 



COSTER 

if Franc 0 ^ iH wluch she aided by 
her brptber 0903^55). But it was 

her brigjht detcriptious of travel in Auvergne, 
the pyreneeat Wales, Tirol, &c., that made 
her reaQiysopular. Her serai«historicai novels 
wete *e»S in their day. 

COSWR (1). See Janszoon. 

(2) Charles de (1827-79), Belgian story- 
teller^ born at Munich, studied at Brussels. 
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characterized by masterly . arrangement of 
masses of light and shade, with a minimum 
of modelling, giving an effect reminiscent of a 
Japanese print or a modern poster, as in his 
famous Chirk Aqueduct and Greta Bridge, 
See studies by Kitson (1937) and Rienaecker 
(1953). His sons Miles Edmund (1810-58) 
and Joseph John (1814-78) were competent 

-- . . landscape-painters. 

His wose epic in Old French, The Legend of COTTA, a publishi^-house established at 


Tyl Ulenspiegef (trans. 1918), took ten years 
to write, 

(3) IHrk (1889- ), Dutch physicist, 

prof^sor of Physics and Meteorology at 
Groningen, in 1923 while working in Copen- 
hagen discDvered the element hafnium, 
COSWAY, Richard (c. 1742-1821), English 
miniaturist, born at Tiverton, studied art in 
London, and was elected A.R.A. in 1770, 
R.A. in 1771. He painted oil-subjects d ia 
Correggio, but it was in portraiture that he 
made ms mark, and soon his miniatures were 
' not only fashionable, but the fashion itself 
The Prince of Wales appointed him painter- 
in-ordinary, and Mrs Fitzherbert and all the 
beauties sat to him. His small female full- 
tengths with the faces flnisbed in water- 
colour, though slight in execution, are full of 
exuuisite grace; and his ivory miniatures are 
delicate and valuable. See Daniell's Catalogue 
raisonni (1890), and the Life by Williamson 
(1905). In 1781 he married the Irish-ltalian 
Maria HaiMd (1759-1838), herself a skilful 
artist, who established a conventual school 
at Lodi, and was made a baroness by 
Francis i« 

COTES, Roger (1682-1716), English malhc- 
matician, bom at Burbage, near Leicester, 
from St Paulas School, Condon, passed to 
Trinity CoHeggi. Cambridge^ where he became 
a fellow in 1705, and Plumian professor of 
Astronomy and Natural Philosophy in 1706. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1711, and took 
orders in 1713, His admirable preface 
explaining Uie Newtonian philosophy, and 
answering ob^ions to gravitation, is prefixed 
to the second edition (1713) of Newton's 
PrincipUt, * Had Cotes lived *, said Newton, 
' we mighl have known something* 


COTGRAYE, 


id. 


lexicographer^ the author 


1634 ^, 
of our 


I rendi dSctloitaiy^ was a native of Cheshire; 
was admitted scalar of St John's College, 
Cambridge, in 1S87; became secretary to 
Lord Burghky; published his dictionary in 
1611 and was mvt to see the second edition 
i^ttgh the press in 1632, 

COTl^, Mm SeU (1782-1842), EngUsh 
water-coloiiriit, was bom and educated at 
Norwich. His wcdl*to-do parents sent him to 
ttudy art in London, wHciice he made jour- 
neys all over Britalii sketching architecture 
and tbe coofitryaMe. In 1806 he went back 
(n his bifthplice and became a leading 
member of the * Norwidi School *, but to 
‘5 1 1-23 hvod at Yarmouth, where he executed 
aome ftne oil pmtiiiig and etebinga. Lack 
of stteoesg bfitmijht oa fits of depression^ 
and havfol up his Inures and pos» 
lit J|34 and became, 

*dlsterof 
calUbits a 


of Tumeri. drawing 
London, His work 
of i^las, the bon 



Tubingen in 1640. The family came origin- 
ally from Italy. Us most prominent mem- 
bers have been Johaon Friedrich (1701-79), 
theological professor at Tiibingen, Gbttingen 
and Jena; and his grandson, Johann Friedridl, 
Freiherr Cotta von Cottendorf (1764-1832). 
Educated at Tiibingen, and for some time an 
advocate, in 1787 he undertook the family 
business, and in 1795 established the famous 
Horen, a literary journal, under Schiller's 
editorship. Already in 1793 he had sketched 
out the plan for the Ailgemeine Zeitung (1798). 
The Almanach fiir Damen (1798) and other 
periodicals were no less successful. Cotta 
now likewise published the works of Schiller, 
Goethe, Herder, Fichte, Schelling, Jean Paul, 
Tieck, Voss, the Humboldts, &c. in 1810 be 
moved to Stuttgart, and in 1824 introduce 
the first steam printing-press into Bavaria. 
In the diet of Wiirttemberg, and as president 
of the Second Chamber, he was ever the 
fearless defender of constitutional rights. He 
was the first Wiirttemberg proprietor who 
abolished serfdom on his estates. He was 
succeeded by his son, Georg (1796-1863); 
and he by his son Georg Astolf (1833-76). 
COniN, Sophie, nde Risteau, koMl <1770^- 
1807), married at seventeen a Parisian 
banker, who left her a childless widow at 
twenty. For comfort she turned to letters, 
wrote verses and a lengthy history, and 
romantic fiction. She had already written 
Claire d*Atbe (1799), Maihilde (1805), Ac., 
when in 1806 she wrote her most successful 
work, Jblisabeth, ou les exlHs de SiMrie, 
COTTLE, (1) Amos Simon (1768-1800), 
educated at Bristol and Cambridge, wrote, 
various works, including Icelandic Poetry \ 
(1797). 

(2) Joseph (1770-1853), younger brother 
of (1), from 1791 to 1799 a Bristol bookseller, 
remembered as the first publisher of Southey, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. His own verses 
are forgotten, but his Early Recollections 
(1837; 2nd cd. 1847) is still a chief souioe . 
for our knowled^ of the Lake poets. 
COrrON, (1) Oiwies (1630-87), English 
writer, the friend of Izaak Walton and' 
translator of Montaigne, was bom at his 
father's estate of Beresford in Stafibrdshire. 
His father, himself a man of great ability, 
was a warm friend of Ben Jenson, Selden, 
Donne and other illustrious men. The boy 
travelled on the Continent, and early wrote 
verses which were handed about among his 
friends. In 1656 he married his cousio 
Isabetia, half-sister of the famous 
Hutchinson (q.v.). Hioughasiiicerel ^ 
he seems to have lived securely enou^ i 
O>mmonw€altti, and riie decay 1 
father^ eatate was due mainly toj 
ous lawsuits, in 1664 CoUoaJ 
fVMmriy his bunesdue poem« ^ 
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the Ftr^t Book of Virgil Travestie, added to in 
later ih grossness as well as in bulk. 

Later woltks are his Voyage to Ireland in 
Burlesque (1670), Burlesque upon Burlesque 
(1675), Planter* s Manual (1675), and a 
treatise on fly-fishing contributed in 1676 to 
the fifth edition of Walton's Compleat Angler. 

His translation (1685) of Montaigne's 
Essays is a masterpiece. See his Life and 
Poetry by Sembower (1911), his Poems ed. 
Beresford (1923). 

(2) George Edward Lynch (1813>66), was 
educated at Westminster and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and from 1836 was a master at 
Rugby under Arnold and Tait; in Tom 
Brown's School Days he appears as 'the 
young master ’. In 1852 he became head of 
Marlborough CoUese, which he raised to a 
position among^ the nm schools of England, 
and in 1858 Bishon Of Calcutta, w'here he 
founded schools for , the children of the 
poorer Anglo-lndiansjj^d Eurasians. He 
was drowned in the tfipinges. See Memoir 
(1871). 

(3) John (1585-1652), English divine, born 
in Derby, was a tutor at Cambridge, and 
from about 1612 held a charge at Boston, 
Lincolnshire. Cited for his Puritan views 
before Laud, he in 1633 fled to Boston, 

Mass., where he preached till his death. His 
works, nearly fifty in number, include a 
catechism, forms of prayer, and his defence 
against Roger Williams of the civil authority 
in religious matters. 

(4) Sir Robert Bruce (1571-1631), English 
antiquary, was bom at Denton, Hunts. 

From Westminster School (the famous 
Camden his master) he passed to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1585. At Cotton House in Westmin- 
ster, on the site of the present House of 
Lords, he accumulated books, manuscripts, 
coins, dec., and practised large hospitality. 

His papers read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reputation of his 
learning; King James knighted him in 
1603, created him a baronet in 1611, and 
frequently consulted him. But he kept the 
scholar in prison for eight months in con- 
nection with the Overbury case (1615-16). 

Cotton, returned to parliament in 1604, 
from about 1620 identified himself with the 
constitutional opposition to the crown. 

His protest against the proposed debasement 
of the coinage (1626), his frank criticism of 
kingcraft in his Raigne of Henry Hi (1627), 
fats Dangers wherein the Kingdom now 
Standeth (1628), and the frequent meeting 
in his house of Eliot, Pym, Seloen and Coke, 
marked him out to the court as an enemy. 

A seemingly ironical tract, A Proposition 
to Bridie the Impertinency of Parliaments^ 

fallen into Wentworth's hands, it was 
fotind on inquiry that the original was in 
Cotton's library, from which a copy had 
been made, though without his knowledge, 

:^Q»ttott was flung into prison, but reteam 

tm the occasion of the birth of an heir to the 

jptfone(May 29, 1630), His library, however. Enjtoi 
%it not restored to mm; and he pined and COUL 


restored to hiin; and .his great-grandson. 
Sir John (1679-1731), in 1700 bpstowed them 
on the nation. 

(5) Sir Stapleton. See CoMBBaM^ak. 

COTY, fl) Fkaneols (1874-1934),-. French 
industrialist and newspaper propnemr* bOrn 
at Ajaccio in Corsica, built up the famous 
perfumery firm which bears his name,, 
obtained control of Figaro in 1924 and' 
founded the Ami du Peuple in 1928. He was 
a member of the Corsican Sepate. 

(2) Rend (1882- ), Fr^ch statesmatb 

the last president of the French Fourth 
Republic (1953-59), born a| Le Havre, a 
barrister, was elected a Lat Republican 
deputy in 1923, entered the ^nate in 1935 
and was minister of reconstruction in 1947 


died. Fourteen of hit tracts wm ooltect^ 
Cormif'r Ptntthuma in 1651.— His ton, 
ThUm (1594-1662), had the boolS 


& 


and in 1953, president of Fiance. After 
the constitutional crisis precipitated by the 

? generals in Algeria in May 1958, he power- 
iilly assisted the return to power of General 
de Gaulle and the consequent birth of the 
new constitution and 5th Republic in January 
1959, with de Gaulle as his successor. 
COUCH, (1) Sir Arthur QuUler- (1863-1944), 
English man of letters, grandson of (2), born 
at Bodmin, was educated at Clifton College 
and Trinity College, Oxford, where he was 
lecturer in Classics (1886-87). After some 
years of literary work in London and in his 
native county, where he resided from 1891, 
he became in 1912 professor of English 
Literature at Clambridge. He edited the 
Oxford Book of j^giim Verse (1900) and 
other anthologies, and published volumes of 
extremely entertaining and illuminating 
essays, criticism, poems, parodies, &c., 
among them From a Cornish Window (1906), 
On the Art of Writing (1916), Stuaies in 
Literature (compiled from some of his 
lectures, 1918-29), and On the Art of Beading 
(1920). By many readers, however, be is 
remembered for a series of delightfully 
humorous novels set in a Cornish back- 
ground, written under the pseudon>Tn * Q 
See Life by F. Brittain (1947). 

(2) Jonathan (1789-1870), Cornish natural- 
list, father of (3), for sixty years doctor at 
Polperro, his native village, achieved a 
reputation as an ichthyologist. 

(3) Rlchanl QuUler (1816-63), son of (2), 
naturalist, antiquary and expert on old Cor- 
ni$h,.was from 1845 a doctor at Penzance. 
COUCl, Raoul or Renant, Chfttelahi de (13ih 
cent.), a French trouvdre of about 1207-18. 
COUE, £miie, koo*ay (1857-1926), French 
doctor, of Nancy, whose system of cures by 
'autosuggestion (Coudism) bro^ht world- 
wide renown. Sec C. H. Brooks, The Practice 
of Autosuggestion (1926). 

CODES, kowz (1842-99), American 

omitbologist, author of Key to North 
American Birds (187^. 

COULANGES. See FusTBL DE COULANOES. ^ 
COULEVAIN, Pierre de, pen-name of 
Angoitte Favre de CoiileTaIn, koo-N-vt 
()838-l913>, whose Vlie incannae (1906;^ 
trans. 1911) contained kindly t^icism ot 
Endaiid and English ways, ^ 
COUl^MB. Ohutai Aaiartio lie, koo-lS 
(1736-1806}. bora AogOHltaow, ocpfi- 
sienied on friction* and inveomd the torsion 
balance for medsuring the fome of jnago^^^ 
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and elactrical attraction. The coulomb; the 
unit of quantity in measunng current 
electricity, is nanm after him. 

COULTON^ Geoi«e Gordon (1858-1947), 
bom at King's Lynn, became a lecturer at 
Cambridge, and vigorously and learnedly 
wrote i^/ve Centuries of Meliglon (1923 et seq). 
Life in the Middle Ages (1928-29), &c. See 
his Fourscore Years (1943). 

COUPERIN, koo-pi-ri, (1) Charles (1638-79), 
French organist and composer, born at 
Chaumes-en-Brie, one of the first generation 
of a celebrated family of musicians. He 
succeeded his brother (3) as organist of the 
church of Saint-Gervais, Paris. 

(2) Francois, known as ‘ le Grand * (1668- 
1733), son of (1), was born in Paris. He was 
taught by his father, whom he eventually 
followed as organist of Saint-Gervais in 
1685, holding the post until his death. In 
1693 he became organist to Louis XIV, and 
in 1717 composer-in-ordinary of chamber 
music to the king, having previously been 
harpsichord teacher of the royal children. 
Internationally famous as a harpsichord 
composer whose principles are enunciated in 
his text-book VArt de toucher le clavecin, 
he had a profound influence on Bach. His 
other compositions include many chamber 
concertos as well as motets and other church 
music. See Couperin and the French Classical 
Tradition by Wilfrid Mellcr (1956). 

(3) Loub (1626-61), violinist, organist and 
composer, brother oi (1 ). He was introduced 
to Paris and the court by Chambonni6res, 
and was appointed organist of Saint-Gervais. 

COUPERlfs, Louis, koWpir^Us (1863-1923). 
Dutch poet and novelist, oom at The Hague, 
wrote a powerful tetralogy. The Books of the 
Small Souls* 

COURBET, Gustave, (1819-77), 

French painter, born at Ornans, the son 
of a farmer, was sent to Paris to study law, 
but turned to painting. He had little formal 
art training and scorned the rigid classical 
outlook, preferring Flemish and Spanish 
models, especially Velasquez. The founder 
of Realism, he began exhibiting in 1844 
pictures in which everyday scenes were 
portrayed with complete sincerity and absence 
of idealism, as Peasants of Fiazey and Funeral 
at Ornans, both of which were condemned as 
* socialistic ' though not painted with any 
political intent, perhaps his most famous 
canvas is the large Studio of the Fainter; 
an Allegory of Realism, in the Louvre, a kind 
of synthesis of his outlook, containing the 
various types of model which he favoured, 
wme of bis friends, and the painter himself. 
Republican in sympathies, he joined the 
Commune in 1871, and on its suppression 
was imprisoned and Bned for his part in the 
destruction of the Vendbme Column. On 
ms release in 1873 he fled to Switzerland and 
died there at Vcvey, See B6n6dite's life 
(trails. 1912), and O. Boas Courbet and the 
NamdUstk Movement (1938). 
COUIUERJMlMiie, koor-yay (1772-1825), 
5 bnU^yPrench writer, a polished translator 
from Grm, and a master of itony, was bom 
m Paris. In 1816 he issued the Pitltlon aux 
wioc cktmbim, a scathing exposure of the 
wrongs of the peasantry. His tna$tefpt«c«* 
11 


Simple Discours de Paul Louis, vigneron 
G821). derided the scheme to purchase 
Chambord for the Due de Bordeaux by a 
* national oifering *, and he was imprisoned. 
He was assassinated on his estate in Touraine. 
See memoir in Gaschet's edition (2 vols. 
1925), and works by Gaschet. 

COURTAULD, Samuel (1876-1947), as chair- 
man of Courtaulds Limited (founded in 1825 
by Samuel Courtauld, descendant of a 
Hu^enot family) promoted the British rayon 
ana nylon industry, and was a patron of art 
and music. 

COURTELINE, Georges, pseud, of Georges 
Moinaux (1860-1929), French dramatist, 
born at Tours, wrote satirical comedies, 
many of them in one act including Bouboif 
roche (1893), Un Client sirieux (1897) and 
Le Commissaire est bon enfant (1900). He 
also published novels, as Le Train de SH7 
(1888, later dramatized) and Messieurs iu 
Ronds-de-cuir (1893). 

COURTENAY, Sir William (c. 1796-1838). 
the name assumed in 1832 by a crazy Cornish- 
man, John Nichols Thom, who claimed to 
be a Knight of Malta and heir to the earldom 
of Devon. A political and religious maniac, 
and sometime inmate of Kent County lunatic 
asylum, he gathered about a hundred 
scythe-armed followers, asserted that he was 
the Messiah and possessed the stigmata and 
the power to work miracles. Having shot 
and mutilated a constable sent to arrest him 
on a minor charge, he was killed with eight 
of his disciples in Blean Wood, near Canter- 
bury, in a skirmish with troops sent from the 
city to apprehend him. 

COURTHOPE, William John (1842-1917), 
English poet and critic, born at South Mailing 
vicarage, near Lewes, was educated at Harrow 
and New College, Oxford, where in 1895- 
1901 he was professor of Poetry. In 1892- 
1907 he was nrst civil service commissioner. 
Among his works are The Paradise of Birds 
(1870), Addison (1884), Life of Pope (1889) and 
History of English Poetry (6 vols. 1895-1909). 
COURTNEY, Leonard Henry, Ist Baron 
Coortney of Penwitli (1832-1918), was bom, 
a banker's son, at Penzance. I^ucated at 
St John's College, Cambridge, he graduate^ 
second wrangler and first Smith's prizeman 
in 1855, and became a fellow in 1856. In 
1858 be was called to the bar, and from 1872 
to his visit to India (187S-76) was professor 
of Political Economy at University College, 
London. He wrote for The Times, and his 
pamphlets and magazine articles placed him 
among the ablest and most advanced 
doctrinaire Liberals, an early advocate for 
proportional representation and a wide 
extension of local government. He repre- 
sented Cornish constituencies 1876-1900, 
and held minor ofiflees. Created a baron in 
1906, he died May 11, 1918. See LUb by 
Gooch 0920). 

COURTOIS, Bernard, koor-twa (1777-1838), 
French chemist who in 1811 discovered 
iodine while studying the liquor obtained m 
leaching the ashes of burnt kelp. For ^ 
he was given a government awm, but oM 

coCwwI Wrf; (1) iMu <1301-* 
branch sculptor.ijtoss^tiiteer 
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born at Sducy, near Seas* He was responsible 
for the stained in the church of Saiht* 
Gervais in Paris, in Sens Cathedral, and the 
;^ainte Chapelle in Vincennes. See two 
works by Diaot (1872). 

(2) Jean, a navigator of Dieppe, for whom, 
and not Pinzon, has been claimed the discov* 

. ery of Brazil in 1 SOO. See article by Captain 
Gambler in Fortnightly for January 1894. 

(3) Victor (1792-18^7), French philosopher, 
was bom in Paris, ^pointed in 1815 
assistant-professor to Royer-Collard, he 
threw himself heartily into the reaction 

^ against the sensualistic philosophy of the 18th 
century, and became an exponent of the 
Scottish metaphysicians. In 1817 he visited 
Germany, and studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte. 
Schelling and Hegel. For his liberalism he 
was in 1821 depnved of his offices; and on 
a second visit to Germany in 1824-25 he was 
arrested as a Carbonarist at Dresden, and 
detained for six months at Berlin. On his 
return to France he took a decided stand 
against the reactionary policy of Charles X, 
and, reinstated at the Sorbonne in 1827, 
exerted great influence on numerous devoted 
pupils. During 1820-27 he published his 
editions of Proclus and Descartes and part 
of his celebrated translation of Plato. After 
the revolution of 1830, when his friend Guizot 
became prime minister. Cousin was made a 
member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
and in 1832 a peer of France and director 
of the l^ole Normale. In 1830 he was 
elected a member of the Academy; in 1840 
he became minister of public instruction 
under Thiers. The revolution of 1848 found 
in Cousin a friend, and he aided Cavairaac's 
government. After 1 849 he disappeared from 
public life, living for many years in the 
^rbonne; he died at Cannes. His philo- 
sophy is eclecticism; sensationalism, ideal- 
ism, scepticism and mysticism he held to be 
incomplete rather than false. His brilliant 
lectures and attractive personality revived the 
study of philosophy in France. Cousin's 
chief works are Fragments philosophiques 
(1826), three works on the history of philo- 
sophy and ethics (1827-41), a treatise on 
^ICant’s philosophy (1842), Etudes sur Its 
femmes et fa sociiU du XVIF siicle (1853), 
his famous Du vrai, du beau^ et du bien 

e books on Aristotle, Locke, Kant and 
and his editions of Abelard and 
s Fensies. See works by Janet (1885), 
Jttl^ Simon (1887; trans. by Masson, 1888), 
^d fianh61emy St Hilaire (3 vols. 1895). 
COUSINS, (I) Frank (1904^ ), British 
Trades Union leader, born at Bulweil, 
Nottingham, a miner’s son, worked in the 
pits at fourteen, turned lorry driver and by 
1938 was a full-time union organizer. In 
1955 be was appointed general secretary of 
teiTransport and General Workers* Union. 
He abjured his predecessor Deakin’s right- 
wktf mhodoxy, played a controversial part 
iownclusivc London Transport Smke 
trying the Trades Unkm Congieia 
j w feadksrt of the Labour Party, aligned 
Unilott bdund a near unilauanl nuclear 
“ ^ ^ polto m July 1958. 

-.—ST” engraver, 

at JBxeter. In 1814 nna 


to S. W. Reynolds, the mezzotihler. and 
in 1826 staitw on his own account, and 

E roduced the * Maafeer Lambtoa ’ aiW 
awrence, which at once establpuat nib 
reputation. It was followed by gidng serki 
or plates after Reynolds, Lawren^ Ijmdmer, 
Leslie, Millais, Leighton, See. was 

elected an A.R.A. ui 1835 and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855; he retired 
in 1880. To the Academy he presillited 
£15,000 to found annuities for poor artists. 
See Memoir by O. Pycroft (18f7). 
COUSTEAU, Jaegnes Yves, kpos-td (191C^^^ 
), French naval officer anp underwater 
explorer, bom at Saint-Andr6, pironde. He 
invented the Aqualung divutt apparatus 
(1943), and a process ofunderwaier television. 
In 1945 he founded the Fresneh Navy’s 
Undersea Research Group, and became„com- 
mander of the oceanographic rdmarch ship 
Caiypso in 1950. He has published Far IB 
mitres de fond (1946), La Fiongie en Scap- 
handre (1948) and The SUent World (1953). 
COUSTOU, the name of a French family of 
sculptors. 

(1) GuiUaome (1678-1746), was the 
sculptor of the Chevaux de Marly at the 
entrance of the Champs £lys6es, Paris. 

(2) GulUaume (1716-77), son of (1), left 
works including the bronze bas-relief 
Visitation at Vmailles, and the piausolemn 
of the dauphin (father of Louis XVI) in the 
cathedra! at Sens. 

(3) Nicolas (1658-1733), brother of (t), 
was the sculptor of the Descente de Croig at 
Notre Dame. 

COUTHON, Oeorgea, kothlB (1756-94). 
French revolutionary, bom at Greet, near 
Clermont, in Auvergne, was an advocate at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Sent by 
Puy de D6mc to the Naiioiiai Convention, 
he, spite of his crippled limbs, made fumscU 
conspicuous by his shriektng hatred of the 
priesthood and the monarchy. He became 
a bloodthirsty partisan of Robespierre, and 
in July 1793 a member of the Comiid de Saiut 
Fublic. At Lyons he crushed the Insurrection 
with merciless severity, and outdid himself 
after his return to Che Convention with hui 
frothy ravings against Pitt and England. 
Robespierre's fail brought down Couthon 
also: he was thrown into pfiiOfi« delivered 
by the mob with whom he was popular, 
recaptured by the soldien of the Coovetitlon, 
and executed, atong with St lust and Rdbes* 
pierre. 

COUTTS, Themai (1735-1822), bilker, wa^ 
the son of an Edinburgh iiieicliaftt and 
banker, who was lord provost fa 1742-44. 
He founded the Umdoo lumkiiyHioitse of 
Ck>tttts Bl Co. wkh his hfofhnr lifiisit 
on hb death la 1778 beeaiae sole snanager. 
Keoi and exact in matters of httiltieis, he leit 
£900,0(X>. By hit flm wilb, a asrviat of his 
%rother*s» he had three 4batgli(eri» 
«wrkd the EeH of f 

Bote and Sir Vnmdm BwMt: f» ISIS 
married Harriot MeHoB (0.9.). SaeBiflwn i ' 
Cnrm: hooka by HkbudMm 
KoWaton (1929); aad a Lift by Coiendg* 

C^DW&nniir, sir Ma (A ISW* 

oawdier irbo bad eat hi the Ledt nriftmeoi 
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(1640), and at the Restorattoii ymg made a 
Kniaht of the Battt. Elected for Weymouth 
in 1667, he atlced, durhiff a debate on 
mykqUB^ (October 1670) a question 
Miectiag ^ the king's amours. Charles and 
his.mhMOOS were Airious, and one December 
tttgm Coventry was pulled from his coach 
andfiis nose slit to the bone. The * Coventry 
; Act * made maiming a capital offence. 
COYER0ALE, Moes (1488-1568), English 
biblical scholar, bom in Yorkshire, studied at 
Cambridge, was ordained priest at Norwich 
in 1514, Joined the Austin Friars at Cam^ 
bridge, and probably imbibed his liking for 
the new doctrines firom the prior Robert 
Barnes, who was burned as a t^testant in 
1540. According to Foxe, Coverdale was at 
Hamburg with Tyndale in 1529. His own 
translation of the Bible appeared in 1535, 
with a dedteation to Henry Vlll, and secured 
the royal licence in 1537. The Prayer-Book 
retains the Psalms of this translation, and 
many of the finest phrases in our authorized 
version of 161 1 are directly due to Coverdale. 
In 1538 Coverdale was sent by Cromwell to 
Paris to superintend another English edition 
of the Scriptures. Francis 1 had granted a 
licence, but during the printing an edict was 
issued prohibiting the work. Many of the 
sheets were burned, but the presses and types 
were hastily carried over to London. Grafton 
and Whittmorch, the noted printers of that 
day, were thus enabled to bring out in 1539. 
under Coverdale's superintendence, the 
' Great Bible which was presented to 
Henry VIU by Cromwell. The second 
* Great Bible % known also as ' Cranmer's 
Bible * (1540>, was also edited by Coverdale, 
who on Cromwell's fall found it expedient to 
leave England, While abroad he married, 
received uie degree of D^D. from Tiibingen, 
and acted as Lutheran pastor in Rhenish 
Bavaria^ In March 1548 he returned to 
England, was well received through Cran- 
mer's inilaeace, and in 1551 was made 
Bishop of Exeter. On Mary's accession he 
was deprived of his see, but was suffered to 
leave the country, at the earnest intercession 
of the king of C^mark, whose chaplain. Dr 
Macchabam (MacAlpine), was Coverdale's 
brother4ii«law. From Denmark he passed 
to Westphalia and Geneva. Returning to 
Enghuid in t5Ml, be did not resume his 
bishopric, but was made D.D. by Cambridge 
tn 1^, in 1564 wag collated by Grindal 
to the livitijg of St Magnus, near London 
Bridge, which he resiimed from nrowing 
funian aciuq^ about the liturgy tn 15^ 
Most of hit works, including letters, were 
e^ted tor the Farker Society by the Rev, 
Owge Peamm (2 vols. 1844-46). See 
Memofktk pf MyhtM Condole (1838) and 
3nhr BtoJir 6/ Cevardh/e (1867). 
COWAN, % WaSir (1871-1956), British 
MU agiBer naval career included 
m Braii and Benin expeditions, the 
Nde cam|ii|te--w^ brought him a D.S.O. 

and totlend. Offering his 

Stvalry b^ng catuprad. 

ExdiaitaBd sii * 100 ^ to he daaMtmii \ hi 


another D.S.O. 46 years after the award of 
rtie &sL He was creaM K.C.B. in 1919. 
See L. Dawson, Sound of Guns (1949). 
COWARD, Nodi (1899- ), English actoo 

dramatist, and composer of light music, 
born in Teddington. At the age of fourteen 
he appeared in Ptter Pan^ and thereafter in 
other plays, including many of his own. His 
first play III Leave It to You (1920), wag 
followed by many successes, including The 
(1925), Private 
Lives (1930), Blithe Spirit (1941), This Hmy 
Breed (1942) and Nude With Violin (1956), 
all showing his strong satiric humour and 
unique gift for witty dialogue. He wrote the 
music for, among others, his operetta Bitter 
Sweet (1929) and his play Cavalcade (1931), 
and for a series of revues, including Words 
and Music (1932), with its ' Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen *, This Year 0 / Grace (1928) and 
Sign No More (1945). He produced sevei^^ 
films based on his own scripts, IncludliS 
In Which We Serve ^ Blithe Spirit and Brief 
Encounter. In 1956 he went to live in the 
West Indies. See his autobiographical 
Present Indicative (1937) and Future In^finite 
(1954) and the study by R. Greacon (1953). 
COWELL, (1) Edward Byles (1826-1903), 
English Sanskrit scholar, bom at Ipswich 
from 1856 filled the chair of History in the 
new Presidency College at Calcutta, bmming 
also soon after principal of the Sansl^it 
College. He was from 1867 professor of 
Sanskrit at Cambridge. 

(2) Henry Dixon (1897- ), American 

composer, bom in Menlo Park, Cal. Noted 
as a leader of the avant-garde in American 
music, he developed many of the idiosyn- 
crasies of his style in youth, before under- 
taking orthodox studies in the University of 
California and New York. His book. New 
Musical Resources^ and The New Musical 
Quarterly^ of which he was founder, reflect 
his interest in experimental composition 
perhaps more than his own works, where 
' prospressive ' styles appear in harness with 
traditional types of material. He Im 
composed eight symphonies and a large 
number of other orchestral works. 

(3} John (1554-1611), English jurist, bom 
at Emsborough, Devon, was educated gt 
Eton and Kind's CkiUege, Cambridge, whdre 
he became regius professor of Civil Law in 
1594. His Interpreter (1607), a glossary of 
the le^ meanings of w*ords, was assailed by 
Coke (to whom motives of jealousy have been 
attributed) for its controversial interpretation 
of the monarchy, and Parliament ordered it 
to be burnt by Uie common hangman. 
COWEN, Sir FMerlc Hymen (1852-1935), 
composer, bom at Kinmion, Jamaica, was 
brought as a child to England. His early 
talent was cultivated by study under Benedia ,, 
and Goss, and at JLeipxig and Berlin, lie 
composed operas, cantatas, oratorios, Ii8lf4- " 
doaen s>’mpnottiea, a number of overtures, ' 
pianotorte pieces, and minor works, and .. 
s^300scmg8. In 1888-92 and 19004)71^ : 
was conductor to the Fhiflianaoiiic^ m 
190B-10 of tlm Somtish Orchestra HtVM. 
kaighM in IFll* bbd pobl^ed Mp Ah«S#, 
in I913. ^ ^ ' 
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day coiuudei^ the greatest of English poets, 
was born in London, the seventh and 
posthumous child of a stationer. Attracted 
-to poetry by the Fairie Queen, he wrote 
mcellent verses at ten, and at fifteen published 
five poems. From Westminster School he 
preceded in 1637 to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and while here wrote, among many 
other pieces, a large portion of his epic the 
Davideis, its hero King David. During the 
Civil War he was ejected from Cambridge 
(1644), but he studied at Oxford for other 
two years. In 1646 he accompanied or 
followed the queen to Paris, was sent on 
royalist missions, and carried on her corres- 
pondence in cipher with the king. He retumd 
to England in 1654 and 1655, was arrested, 
released on £1000 bail, and, perhaps as a 
blind, took the Oxford M.D. (1657). On 
Cromwell’s death he again went to Paris, 
returned to England at the Restoration, and 
after disappointment at length received a 
comfortable provision. He died at Chertsey. 
Cowley’s Davideis, Pindarique Odes, Mistress, 
and graceful essays are in Grosart’s edition 
(1881), and Waller’s (1905-06); Gough 
edited his Prose Writings (1914), see too, 
besides Sprat’s and Johnson s Lives, studies 
by Nethercot (1931) and Loiseau (1932). 

(2) Henry Richard Charles Wellesley, Earl 
(1804-84), nephew of Wellington, was 
secretary or ambassador to Vienna, Con- 
stantinople, Switzerland (1848), the Germanic 
Confederation (1851) and Paris (1852-67). 
He was created Earl Cowley in 1857 and a 
K.G. in 1866. 

COWPER, koo'per, (1) Spencer (1669-1727). 
M.P. and judge, brother of (2), was tried in 
1699 for the murder of a Quakeress, Sarah 
Stout. He was acquitted. See Paget’s 
Paradoxes (1874). 

(2) WiUiara Cowper, Earl (c, 1664-172,3), 
brother of (1), became a barrister in 1688. 
M.P. for Hertford in 1695, lord keeper of 
the Great Sea! in 1705, Baron Cowper in 
1706. lord chancellor tn 1707 and 1714, 
and Earl Cowper in 1718, in which year he 
resigned, and from a Whig became a leader 
of the opposition. 

(3) Wmiam (1666-1709), surgeon and 
anatomist, was born at Petersfield, in Sussex, 
settled as a surgeon in London, and wrote 
Tke Anatomy of Human Bodies 0698). See 
F* ^ Cole, History of Comparative Anatomy 
(15>44). 

(4) William, koo'pir (1731-1800), English 
poet, son of a Great Skn'khamsicad rector, 
was educated at Westminster School where 
Warren Hastings and OiurchiU the poet were 
contempmnes. In 1752 he took chambers 

' !P ^ Middle Temple and was called to the 
in 1754. A menial crisis occurred in 1763 
when a clerkship in the House of Lords 
jn^Jvmg an appearance at the bar of the 
jUjrds was ofttkid him. Cun^ temporarily 
wom the muUing collapse, he was received 
^ household of Modey Unwin, who 
hti wife Mary contrived to make the 

^th of w Unwin tua widow removed to 
to be associated 
"2?^ the naiiw ^ Cowm, Unibnufiatdy 
dm oqfM of oiney, John Newton, was 


precisely the person to undo the work of 
tranquiOiztng the sick man. His gloomy 
piety, imposed on the poet, eventually 
caused a recurrence of his malady (1773), but 
the fruit of their association was the Olney 
Hymns (1779), to which Cowper contributed 
some hymns which are still congregational 
favourites. In 1779 Newton accepted a 
charge in London and his absence was at 
once refiected in a restoration of the poet’s 
spirits. Mrs Unwin (for he ne^ed a direct- 
ress) suggested to him the writing of a series 
of moral satires which were pubisbed in 1782 
along with some occasional (fieces which 
show the lighter side of his talent. Further 
to engage him in literary activity. Lady 
Austen now appeared on the scene (1781) 
as the occupant of Newton’s vickrage. We 
do not know why her friendship w(th the poet 
was interrupted two years later, but The Task, 
published in 1785, was the fruit or her sug- 
gestion. Cowper’s cousin, Lady Heskein, 
took her place as literary directress (1786), 
but Cowj^r seems to have cxhaust<^ himself 
as a creative poet and now we can expect only 
translations — the Homer, which was not 
successful (1791); Milton’s Latin poems and 
some French and Italian translations. His 
genius however still shone in the short or 
occasional piece. * On Receiving My 
Mother’s Picture * and ‘ To Mary * owe more 
perhaps to sentiment than art, but * Yardley 
Oak’ (1791), is a direct and powerful pre- 
cursor of the Romantic movement; and out 
of the darkest period, after Mrs Unwin's 
death in 1796, comes the wonderful, if tragic 
* Castaway The lighter side of Cowper’s 
genius—* John Gilpin * Table Talk % the 
Durlesque opening of The Task — should not 
be overlooked, but we think of him as the 
poet of the evangelical revival and as the 

P recursor of Wordsworth as a poet of Nature. 

he evangelical revival involved humanitarian 
ideals in a hard age and these (D>wpcr 
expressed in such a way as to impress the new 
middle class with its notions of gentiUty and 
piety. His public is Jane Austen^ public and 
he anticipated the humanitarian zeal of the 
Clapham sect and the 19th-century movement 
for reform generally. That apart. The Task 
survives for its faithful pictures of the 
English park (the Throgmonons’ liule estate) 
as it existed in the 18th centufy. Wordsworth 
is obviously indebted to him, but there is u 
complete absence of the animiftin which 
inspires the greater poet’s nature studies. No 
account of Owper’s works is complete 
without a reference to his letters, which have 
charmed generations of readers with their 
intimacy. They are not all of this kind- 
those to Newton are morbidly pious and 
indicate the conflict which Itceratea his mind. 
The most sensitive study of the poet is by 
Lord David Cecil (1929). but see also those 
\3y Fausset (1928) and N. NIehoisoi) (1951). 
COX. (1) Davidl (1783-1859), Enaiyi land’ 
scape-pamter. was bom at Dertte^e suburb 
ofBirmifighaffl. His father was ebtacksmith. 
and tie worked at the foTfs for a time; after 
studying drawing under Jotepli Barber, he 
was a travelUiig scene-palniar. He next took 
b^aofis In iondofi firom John VaHey; 
1805-B6 vlaited Noflh Wi^ which to the 
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end of his life was his favourite sketching- 
ground; and taught as a drawing-master 
from ]8|4 to 1826 in Hereford, publishing 
A Treatise on Landscape Painting, In 1 8 1 3 he 
joined the Society of Painters in Water- 
ooiours, to whose exhibitions he was a 
regular contributor. From 1827 till 1841 
London was his headciuarters, but he was 
copstantly sketching in the country, and 
occasionally made Brief visits to the Con- 
tinent. In 1839 he turned his attention 
seriously to oil-painting, and executed about 
a hundred works in oil. These are less 
widely known than his water-colours, but 
they are of at least equal quality. In 1841 he 
settled at Harborne. near Birmingham, where 
he died. It was during this period that he 
produced his greatest works. They mainly 
owe their inspiration to the scenery of North 
Wales, and especially of Bcttws-y-Coed, 
which he visited every autumn. The Birming- 
ham Art Gallery has many examples of his 
work both in oil and water-colour, as also 
has the Tate Gallery. Sec Lives by Solly 
(1875), Hall (1881), F. G. Roe (1924) and 
T. Cox (1947). 

(2) David, the younger, son of ( 1 ) ( 1 809-85), 
w^as also a water-colour painter. 

(3) Edward WitlSam (1809-79). English 
barrister, recorder of Helston and Portsmouth, 
spiritualist, and originator or proprietor of 
the Jmw Times, Field, Queen, and Exchange 
and Mart, was bom at Taunton, and died 
very rich at Moat Mount, Middlesex. He 
published much on law. Conservatism, 
dreams, Ike, 

(4) George William (1827-1902), English 
mythologist, educated at Rugby School and 
Trinity College, Oxford^ took orders in 1850. 
Among his works arc Tales of Ancient Greece 
(1868), Aryan Mvthoiogy (1870). History of 
Greece (1874), Comparative Mythology and 
Folkiore (1881), Lives of Greek Statesmen 
(1886), and Ufe of Coienso (1888). In 1877 
he assumed his uncle's title of baronet, which 
had not been ratified, and his right to it was 
subsequently disallowed, 

(5) ftkhard (1500-81), English reformer, 
bom at Whaddon, Bucks, and educated at 
Eton and King's College, Cambridge, became 
head-master of Eton, dean successively of 
Ely, Osaey, Christ Church and Westminster 
(1549), a refugee in Frankfurt (1555-58), 
where he contended bitterly with Knox, and 
Bishop of Ely (1559). 

COXE. (I) H«i »7 Octavios (181 1-81), English 
libranan, bom at Bucklebury, Berks, educa- 
ted at Weslminster and Oxford, entered the 
British Museum in 1833, and in 1838 the 
Bodleian Ubraiv, of which he became head 


became a fellow in 1768, He spent much of 
twenty years on the Continent, and died a 
^bendary of Salisbury and archdeacon of 

COXffi, Coxcie or Coxius, Michiel (1499- 
1592), Flemish painter, bom at Mechelen, 
introduced the Italian classical style into 
Flanders. Frescoes in Santa Maria dell* 
Anima at Rome are his work. He was court 
painter to Philip IL His son Raphael (1540- 
1616) was also a painter. 

COXWELL, Henry Tracey (1819-1900), 
English aeronaut, bom at Wouldham rectory, 
near Rochester, was educated for the army 
but settled as a surgeon-dentist in London. 
From boyhood he bad taken a keen interest 
in ballooning, and in 1845 established the 
Aerostatic Magazine, since then making some 
700 ascents — the most remarkable in 1862, 
when he reached, with Glaisher, a height otf ^ 
seven miles. Sec his My Life and Balloon * 
Experiences (2 vols. 1887-^8). 

COZENS, (1) Alexander (d. 1786), English 
water-colour painter, was believed to be one 
of the two natural sons of Peter the Great by 
a woman from Deptford who accompanied 
the Tsar to Russia. After studying in Italy, 
he came to England in 1746, and died m 
London. 

(2) John Robert (1752-c. 1799). son of (1), 
also a water-colour landscape-painter, in 
1776 visited Switzerland, and in 1783 returned 
from Italy. In 1794 his mind gave way, and 
in his later days he was befriended by Sir 
George Beaumont and Dr Munro. Turner 
and Girton copied his drawings, and Con- 
stable pronounced that ' his works were all 
poetry that he was * the greatest genius that 
ever touched landscape 
COZZENS, James Could, kuz'- (1903- ). 
American writer, bora at Chicago, published 
his first novel. Confusion, at the age of nine- 
teen. He fought in the U.S. Air Force in 
World W'ar II. and on his release from 
service wrote the Pulitzer prize-winning 
Guard of Honour (1948). Among his other 
works are S.S. San Pedro (1931), The Last 
Adam (1933), Ask Me Tomorrov' (1940), The 
Just and the Unjust (1942) and By Love 
Possessed {1958). 

CRAB, Roger (c. 1621-80), Enghsh henmt, 
served (1642-49) in the Parliamentary army 
and then set up in business as a ' haberdasher 
of hats * at Cbcsham, Bucks; but in 1651 
sold off his stock-in-trade, distributing tlm 
proceeds among the poor, and took up his 
residence in a hut, his sole drink water, and 
his food bran, tumip-tops, dock-leaves and 
grass. He published The English Hermite, 

w. .. — Oagon's Downfall and a tract against 

in I860. In 1857 he had toured the Levant, Qualterisn^ and ^ 

discovering many trices. He was rector of CRABBE, 171^1 832), English poet, 


Wytham near Oxford, from 1868. Among 
his works were editions of Roger of Wen- 
dover’s Chronkk (1841-44) and Gower's 
Cktmantisi also cataloj^cs of MSS, in 
die Oxford CoUeaes and the Bodleian. See 
Burgofi's Lives cfliuthe ^od Men (1888), 
(2) WBHam (1747-1828), English historian, 
authof of Jififlery ^tke Home of Austria and 
thirtm worn of hiatoiy and iravei. 

born in L(»idon« and firom jpawod 
lo King^s €agihrkie» of whieh he 


was bora at Aldeburgh on the Suffolk coast, 
son of a * salt-master * and warehousekeem« 
His father’s violence was offset by hia 
mother's piety. Two of his three brothers 
perished at sea. His environment was Uiwe- 
forc ideally suited for the literary work he was 
to ennge in. Stich schooling as be got xm 
trtei^r, but he manaipd to pick tq? eno^ 
surgery in a nine monuis course in London' 
to enable 1dm to set up poorly as j 
inAUklnifi^. this cow iiotl 
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camr, for already literary ambitions had 
guickdaed in the lad — ^he had published 
Inebriety, a Poem in 1775 and The Candidate* 
He ventured to throw himself on the literary 
wrld in London in 1780, but penury, unre- 
lieved by appeals to various patrons of 
letters, was his lot till a lucky application to 
Burite changed the course of his life. As the 
guest of Burke at Beaconsfield, he met the 
noted men of the day and patronage flowed 
in« He was ordained in 1782 and next year 
we find him established in the Duke of 
Rutland’s seat at Belvoir with the prospect of 
various livings to follow his chaplaincy there. 
After his marriage he spent happy years in 
charges in Suffolk, 1792-1805; returned to 
Muston in Leicestershire; and finally settled 
in Trowbridge, Wilts. In 1783 his The Viliase 
sponsored by Burke and Dr Johnson brought 
him fame. Twenty-four years passed before 
The Parish Register revealed his gifts as a 
narrative poet. He followed this up with 
The Borough, a collection of 24 tales in 
letter-form. Tales followed in 1812, showing 
no diminution of his powers of narrative and 
character-drawing. Tales of the Hall, 1819, 
concluded this remarkable output of narrative 
eentus. Crabbe’s manner suited all tastes — 
he is still read because of his veracity and his 
masterly genre painting of humble and middle 
class life. His strict moralism— the miseries 
of the poor are due to sin and insobriety- 
no doubt repels us, but we return to grim 
stories of madness as in * Sir Eustace Grey ’ 
(Parish Register) and the comic wooing in 
^ The Frank Courtship ’ (Tales), where his 
craft is at its best. Masefield revived the 
manner in The Everlasting Mercy and other 
poems. The Complete Works, prefaced by 
a capital Life by his son, were issued tn 1834. 
This was re-edited with an introduction by 
E. Blunden in 1947. The Cambridge 
University Press issued a complete edition of 
the poems, 1 905-^7. Sec also Lives by Aingcr 
(1903), and Huchon (1907). 

CRADDOCK, Oiarlce l^bcrt, pseud, of 
Mary NoaJlles Murfiree (1850-1922), Ameri- 
can writer who. bom at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
wrote from 1884 many tales of mountain 
backwoods life. 

CRAIG, (1) Alexander (c. 1567-1627), a 
worthless Scottish poet, was bom at, and died 
near, BanflT. 

(2) Edwmid Gofdon (1872- ), English 

a^r and stage designer, the son of 
Terry. He was for eight years an actor under 
Irving, retiring from the stage in 1897; but 
It was his unomtandini ‘ 


Theatre (191 1), Towards a New Theatre (1913), 
Ellen Terry and Her Secret Se(f (1931), and 
the autobiogr^hical Inde:i to the Story of 
My Days (195^- 

(3) Sftr James Henw (1748-1812), d BriUtth 
general who served with distmctioii ' in 
i^erica, the Netherlan^ the C^pe,^;Sicity, 

ll* 


^ ns of the actor’s point 

view that gave him his special approach to 
theatrical design. His aim of aienptifying iho 
setae and emphasizing the actors was too 
advanced for England, wheie his throe 
productKms for his mother were faJlufea: 
TOt he was acclaimed in Germany, Italy aim 
where he produced Hamlet (1912) at 
Arts Theatre. In 1905 be met 
Duncan, ^ih whom he trav^ 


Ac. He was governor of Canada in 1807- 

(4) John (1512-1600), Scottish Refofwier, 
lost his father at Flodden, and was edudited 
at St Andrews. He joined the Dominicans 
there, but fell under suspicion oQheresy, and 
after a brief imprisonment (1516) went to' 
Rome. Through CUirdinal Polabe gained 
admission to the Dominican Convent of 
Bologna; but Calvin’s Jnstimtes^.ooiwerted 
him to Protestantism. On Aumat 18, 1559, 
he was lying in the dungeon of the I]iu|olaitton, 
condemned to suffer next morning at the 
stake, when Pope Paul IV died, and the mob 
set the prisoners at liberty, A bandit 
befriended him; a dog brouipit him a purse 
of gold; he escaped to Vienna, and there 
preached in his friar’s habit, one of his 
hearers being the Archduke Maximilian. 
Presently the new pope, leanting his sriicre- 
abouts, demanded nit surrender; but Maxi- 
milian gave him a safe-conduct, and in 1560 
he returned to Scotland. In 1563 be was 
appointed coadjutor to Knox; in 1567 
incurred some censure for proclaiming, 
under strong protest, the banns between 
Mary and Bothweil: and in 1572 was sent to 

* illuminate the dark places * in Anjnis and 
Aberdeenshire. He came back to l^lmburgh 
in 1579 as a royal chaplain, bad a share with 
Melville in the Second Book of Dttctplinc. 
and drew up the ’ Confesston of Faith *, See 
Memoir tw T. G, Law prefixed to facsimile 
reprint of his Short Sumn^ of the whole 
Catechisme (1883). 

(5) Sir Thomas (1538-1608), Scottish writer 
on feudal law, was bom either at Craiffiotray 
(Aberdeenshire) or in Edinbum^. ftom St 
Andrews he passed in 1555 to Paris, and m 
1563 was admitted a Scottish advocate being 
next year appointed juitice-depute or Scot- 
land, and in 1 573 shenff-depote of Edinburgh. 
Besides an epithalamium on (>iieen Mary's 
marriage with Damley. several mote luitin 
poems, and the mastdly Jns Pendakt <1608; 
3rd ed, 1732), be wrote De Vnknm Megnorum 
(Scottish Hist. Soc. and talisi tieaiiscs 
on James Vi’s rif^t to the Eni^ throne and 
on the homage controvergy between Scotland 
and Enghm^ See Life by P, F. Tydrr 
(1823). 

OMIOAVON, Jaasca Ondiu M VlKowit 
(1871-19^. Ulner ttateenmai, resolute 
opponent of Home Rule wed the lint prime 

minister of Nortlunw treitmd 
was created a baron in I W* 

CRAICU:, Sir WgKMR AlnwMler (1867* 1957). 
Scottish ieholar, bom In Vwdoe, wn$ 
professor of Anglo*Saaait «t OxM 
1916-25, of Eit|^3nnathm 
was John-edtoriitom IsSlwriw HtwEmM 
iHetiotmry, editor of the 
Older (1931 . 

tlw Ctaweh tA St Si»t oom to 

UiadMim l«2».agM}ta 
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of History and English XJtorature in Queen's 
College, Belfast. He. wrote mud) on literary 
history. ^His youngest daughter, Georglaiia 
MtfieB (1B31<-9S; Mrs Ma^O* was a popular 
novelist. 


(2) Dinab Marla, nde Mutock (1826-S7), 
English authoress, was born at Stoke-upon- 
Trent. Sesttling in London at twenty, she 
pablished The Ogihies (1849), Olive (1850), 
Tls Head of the Family (1851), and Agatlufs 
Husband (1853). She never surpassed or even 
equalled her John Halifax^ Gentleman (1857), 
which has been translated into French, 


Oeitnan, Italian, Greek and Russian. In 


^ Bn^ofd, educated at Shrewsbury and at 
pnel Collega Oxford, was called to the bar 
In 1840, and in 1856 was returned as a 
Conservative by Leominster. In 1865 he 
defeated Mr Gladstone in the celebrated 
Oxford University election; in 1878 he was 
made Viscount and in 1892 Earl Cranbiook. 
He was under-secretary for the Home 
Department (1858-59), president of the 
Poor Law Board (1866^7), home secretary 
0867-68), war secretary (1874-78), secretary 
for India (1878-80) and lord president of 
the Council (1885-92). See Life by his son 
(1910). 


1865 she married George lillie Cralk, CRANE, (1) Harold Hart (1899-1932), 
nephew of (I) and a partner in the publishing American poet, was born in Garrettsville, 
bouse of Macmillan, and spent a period of Ohio. He shows the influence of Walt 

2 uiet happiness and literary industry at Whitman, and his most important work is 
:onier House, Shortlands, Kent, where she contained in The White Buildings (1926), a 


Thirty Yearf Poems (1881). She produced in 
all forty-six works — viz. fourteen more novels 
and several volumes of prose essays, including 
A Woman'* s Thoughts about Women (1858) 
and Concerning Afen, and other Papers (1888). 

CRAMER, Johann Baptist, krah'mer (1771- 
1858), German pianist, was born at Mann- 
heim, the son of Wilhelm Cramer (1745-99), 
a musician who settled in London in 1772. 
From 1788 the son undertook concert tours 
on the Continent, and gained a high r^uta- 
tion. He founded in 1828 a musical puolish- 
ing firm, and alter some years* residence in 
Paris died in London. Most of his com- 
positions are forgotten, but his Studies is an 
Important work. 

CRAMrrON, Thomas Rmmn (1816-88), 
British engfneer, bom at Broadstairs, was a 
pioneer of locotnoUve construction and was 
responsible for the first successful cross- 
channel submarine cable, between Dover and 
Calais, in 1851. 

CRANACH* haem (1472-1553), German 
painter* so named from Kronach, near 


(1930), an epic using Brooklyn Bridge a^s 
focal point. 

(2) Stephen (1870-1900), American writer 
and war correspondent, bom at Newark, 
N.J., became known as a novelist through 
The Red Badge of Courage (1895), a viw 
story of the Civil War. Life by T. Beer 
(1936). 

(3) Thomas F)redericfc (1844-1927), Ameri- 
can folklorist, bom in New York City, was 
educated at Ithaca, New York, and graduated 
at Princeton in 1864. He was assistant- 
professor of Modern Languages at Comeit in 
1868-73, professor of Spanish and Italian 
there in 1873-84. professor of Romance 
Languages in 1884-1909, His best-known 
work is italian Popular Tales (1885), 

(4) Walter (1845-1915), English painter, 
poet and socialist, was born at Livemool, 
the son of a portrait-painter, Thomas (;rane 
(1808-59), He was well known as an illust- 
rator of children's books. In 1862 he exhibi- 
ted The Lady of Shalott at the Academy, and 
he was a constant contributor to the Gros- 


Bamberg, where he was bom. He seems to 
have been instructed by his father, and, 
becoming m 1504 cottrt-jpmnter at Wittenberg 
to the JBIector Fiederick, was ennobled. In 
1509 he accompanied an embassy to the 
Emperor Maximilian, and while in the 
Netherlaiids portrayed the future Charles V, 
In 1537, and again in 1340, he was elected 
BurgcMnaiter arWittenberg. He repaired to 
Augsburg in 1550 to share the captivity of 
John Fmderklt* and on the Elector's release 
(1552) wont with him to Weiiiiar, where he 
died. Hia paintiiigs include sacred and a 
few distieu mbjeds* huottni-somes and 
ppnraHi. Hewaadosdy associated with the 
pemum Mmomasn, many of whom (includ- 
mg Lodmr mid Melanchtho^ were portrayed 
by Irnnidr and pupils, A Omlfisdon in 
1^ fitadddfclNk* Wdmar* is his masterpiece. 
Hit wood aograviagi are luimerous. Of 
mreesoniLjmpaiimMrt. the second, Lucas die 

lit Birt (1114-1901^ BrilWi foNliciHi. twni 


venor from its foundation in 1 877. His work 
shows the influence of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and of Botticelli. Principal of the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington (1898-99)> 
he wrote text-books on the art of tUus- 
tracion. See his An ArtisPs Reminiscences 
(1901), and a study by P. O. Konody (1902). 

CRANMER, Thomas (1489-1556)* ATChbishop 
of Canterbury, was bom at AsUcton or 
Aslockton, Notts, July 2. By his widowed 
mother he was sent in 1 503 to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where in 1510 he obtained a 
fellowship. He forfeited It by his marriage 
with * black Joan * of the Dolphin tavern, but 
regained it on her death before the year's 
grace was up; and taking orders in 1523, 
proceeded D.D. and became a divinity 
tutor. In 1529 the plague was raging in 
Cambridge, and Cranmer removed with two 
pupils to Waltham. Here he met Fox add. 
Gardiner; and their talk turning on the 
royal divorce, Cranmer suggested an appeal 
to the universities of Chnstendom. The 
iuggeatton pleatsed Henry VIII; so Ouaam 
became a coucumI in the suiL He was 
app^ed a rojfal chaplain and miideacm 
of Titmloo; was i^amd to the hooMheM 
of Amie Bc^'i Ihtker (Anne at the thua , 
Mng Hemy^ paramour); and was eeai on 
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two embassies, to Italy in 1530 and to 
Germany in 1532. At Rome the pope made 
him grand penitentiary of England; at 
Nuremberg he had married a niece of the 
reformer Osiander, when a royal summons 
reached him to return as Warbam’s successor 
in the see of Canterbury. He sent his wife 
secretly over, and himself following slowly, 
was consecrated on March 30, 1533. He 
took the oath of allegiance to the pope, with 
a protest that he took it * for form's sake *. 
In May Cranmer pronounced Catharine’s 
marriage null and void ab initio, and Anne's, 
four months earlier, valid; in September he 
stood godfather to Anne's dau^ter Elizabeth. 
It was the same throughout tne entire reign. 
Cranmer annulled Henry's marriage with 
Anne Boleyn (1536), divorced him from Anne 
of Cleves (1540), informed him of Catharine 
Howard’s prenuptial frailty and strove to 
coax her into confessing i t ( 1 54 1 ) . Sometimes 
he raised a voice of timid entreaty, on Anne 
Boleyn *s behalf, on Cromwell’s; still, if 
Henry said they were guilty, guilty they needs 
must be. He did what he dared to oppose 
the Six Articles (1539), one of which made 
the marriage of priests punishable with death ; 
but he failed to stick to his opposition, and 
sent away his own wife to Germany, whence 
he did not recall her till 1548. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not 
ahead of his compeers — More, for instance, 
or Calvin — in the matter of religious tolera- 
tion. We cannot acquit him of complicity in 
the burning of Frith and Lambert for denying 
Transubstantiation (1533-38), of Friar Forest 
for upholding the papal supremacy (1538), of 
two Anabaptists (1538), of Joan Bocher for 
denying Christ’s humanity (1550), and of a 
Dutch Arian (1551). With the dissolution 
of the monasteries he had little to do; but he 
bestirred himself in promoting the translation 
of the Bible and a service-book, in curtailing 
the number of holy days, and in negotiating 
an eirenicon with foreign reformers. On the 
path, indeed, towards Protestantism, he was 
ever in advance of Heniy VIII, though to 
Henry he surrendered his right of private 
judgment as completely as ever Ultramontane 
to Pope. Henry rpaid him with implicit 
confidence, and twice saved him from the 
plots of his enemies (1543-45). In 1547 
Henry died, and Cranmer sang mass of 
re 9 uiem for his soul. He had bm slowly 
drifting into Protestantism; but now the 
innishm^ tide swept him onward through all 
those relinous changes by which the mass was 
converted into a communion— changes 
stereotyped in the Second Prayer-book of 
1552. During this as during the preceding 
leigii he meddled little with affairs of state 
though he was one of the council of regent. 
What be did do was not too creditable. In 
gross violation of the canon law be signed 
Seymour’s death-warrant; he had a chief 
hand in the deposition and imprisonment of 
Bishops Bonner, Gardiner and Day; and 
StfOn over by the dving boy-king’s pleading, 
lie nriuctamly subsoibea the mtrument 
divertiiig the succession from Mary to Lady 
Jane Grey (1553). Herein he was guilty of 
consciotis peijury, yet, the twelve da]^* reim 
over, hi made no attempt to Bee* On 


September 14 he was sent to the Tower, on 
November 13 was arraigned for treason, and, 

S leading guilty, was condemned to die. In 
larch 1554 he was removed to Oxford., He 
bore himself bravely and discreetly in a 
scholastic disputation, as also upon his, trial 
before the papal commissioner, whose juris- 
diction he refused to recognim. In October 
from the jail he witnessed Latimer’s and 
Ridley’s martyrdom; and on February 14, 
1556, he was formally degraded. And now 
in rapid succession he signed seven recanta- 
tions, each more submissive than its predeces- 
sor. The last he transcribed on March 21, 
and forthwith they brought him to St Mary’s 
Church. If not before, he learned at lemt 
now from the sermon that he must bura; 
anyhow, when they looked for him to rca, 
his recantation, instead he retracted all that 
he had written. With a cheerful countenance 
he then hastened to the stake, and, hre being 

S ut to him, thrust his right hand into the 
ame, and kept it there, crying; ’ This hath 
offended ! Oh this unworthy hand! * 
Among Cranmer’s forty-two writings, the 
chief of which have been edited by Jenkyns 
(4 vols. 1833) and Cox (2 vols. Parker Society, 
1844-46), may be noticed his prefaces to the 
Bible (1540) and the First Prayer-book 
(1549); the Reformatio Legum Eedesiasti* 
carum (1571); and A Defence of the Doctrine 
of the Sacrament (1550). See Narratives of 
the Reformation, edited by Nichols (Camden 
Society, 1859), with a sketch of Cranmer by 
Ralph Morice, his secretary; and books by 
Dean Hook (Lives of the Archbishops, vols. 
vi.-vii. 1868), Pollard (1905), C. h: Smyth 

« , Deane (1927), Belloc (1931), Maynard 
, Bromilcy (1956). 

CRASHAW, Richard (r. 1613-49), English 
religious poet, was born in London, the only 
son of the Puritan poet and clergyman 
William Crashaw (1572-1626). From the 
Charterhouse he proceeded in 1631 to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and c. 1636 
became a fellow of Peterhousc. His ^tholic 
leanings prevented him from receiving 
Anglican orders, and by 1644 he lost bis 
fellowship for refusing to take the Covenant. 
He went to Paris, embraced Catholicism, and 
suffered great distress, until after 1646, 
through Cawley, he was introduced to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, who recommended him at 
Rome; and in April 1649 he became a 
sub-canon at Losetto, but died four months 
afterwards. In 1634 Crashaw published a 
volume of Latin poems ^igramsmtum 
Sacrorum Liber (2na cd. 1670), in which 
occurs the famous line on the miracle at 
Cana: ‘ Nympha puMca Deum vkUs et 
trubuit * (the modest water saw iu God and 
blushed); in 1646 appeared hit Steps to the 
Temple, republished at Paris in 1652> under 
the title Carmen Deo Nostro, with 12 vignette 
engraving desimoed by Crashaw. See 
studies by R. C. Wallerstein (1935) and 
A. Warien (1939). 

CRASSUS, (t) Lifdiia Uefanfaia (140-91 B.c.)» 
Roman orator, in 95 was elected oonauh 
along with Quintus Scaevola; and during 
theif consulship was enacted a ligoiroui law 
banishing from Rome all who had not the 
full rights of citizens, which was one of the 
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chief causes of the Social War. Crassus is Low C6untries on behalf of Elizabeth of 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore, Bohemia, and was taken prisoner with Prince 
and indeed represents the writer’s own Rupert, purchasing his liberty in 1639 and 
opinions. subsequently attaching himself to the exiled 

(2) Marcos Lldnius (c. 115-53 b.c.), queen’s court at The Hague. A man of great 
surnamed DiveSt the triumvir, the son of a wealth, he assisted Charles I financially, and 
partisan of Sulla, who on the return of his estates were sequestered in 1652 but 
Marius and Cinna to Rome in 87 made away returned at the Restoration. He had been 
with himself. Cinna subjected the boy to a created a baron in 1627, and was made an 
jealous surveillance, to escape which he went earl by Charles II in 1664 and a number of 
to Spain. He afterwards joined Sulla (83), ofhces were bestowed upon him, including 
and aistingaiished himself in the battle against that of lord-lieutenant of Middlesex, but 
the Samnites at the gates of Rome. As he retained his attachment to Elizabeth of 
praetor he crushed the Servile revolt by the Bohemia. 

conquest of Spartacus at the battle of CRAWFORD, (1) Francis Marion (1854- 
Lucania (71), and in 72 was made consul with 1909), novelist, son of (3), was bom in 
Pompey, a coUeame whom he hated. Caesar Tuscany. He had his education at Concord, 
valura the friendship of Crassus, the richest N.H,, Trinity College, Cambridge, Karlsruhe, 
of Roman citizens. Plutarch estimates his and Heidelberg. At Rome he devoted 
wealth at over 7000 talents, and Pliny states himself to the study of Sanskrit, and during 
that his lands were worth 8000 talents (say 1879-80 was engaged in press work at 
£2,000,000). About 60, Caesar, Pompey and Allahabad, where he was admitted to the 
Cnissus entered into the first triumvirate. In Catholic Church. His first novel, Mr Isaacs 
55, as consul with Pompey, Crassus had (1882), was succeeded by Dr C/cadius (1883), 
Syria assigned him for nis province, and A Roman Singer and An American Politician 
in war against the Parthians, misled by a (1884), Zoroaster (1885). Saracinesca (1886), 
treacherous guide, he was utterly defeated in Marzio^s Crucifix (1887), With the Immortals 
the plains of Mesopotamia. Retreating (1888), The Ralstons (1895), Casa Braccio 
towards Armenia, he was beguiled into a (1896), Tfre Dear/ o//?o/we (1903), Ac. 
conference with the Parthian general Surenas, (2) Thomas (r. 1530-1603), of Jordanhill, 
and slain. His head was sent to Orodes, who Renfrewshire, in 1570 captured Dumbarton 
poured melted gold into the lips, saying: Castle from Queen Mary’s adherents by 
^ Sate thyself now with that of which in lifb escalade. 

thou wert so greedy.’ See Oman’s Seven (3) Thomas (1814-57), father of (1), sculp- 
Roman Statesmen (1W2). tor, bom in New York City, in 1834 went 

CRATINUS (c. 519-423 a.c.), a Greek comic abroad for bis studies, and settled in Rome* 
poet. Next to Eupolis and Aristophanes, he where he at first worked under Thorvaldsen, 
best represents the Old Attic comedy. He Many of his earlier groups have found a 
limited the number of actors to three, and place in Boston collections; his later works 
was the first to add to comedy the interest of include the fine Washington monument at 
pungent personal attack; even Pericles did not Richmond and the bronze figure of Liberty 
escape. Of his twenty-one comedies, nine of surmounting the dome of the capitol at 
which obtained the first public prize, on one Washington. Stricken with blindness in 
occasion over Aristophanes, we possess only 1856, Crawford died in London, 

some fragments, collected in Meineke's (4) William Harris (1772-1834), American 
Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum (Berlin politician, bora in Virginia, practised law at 
1840). A younger Cratinus, a contemporary Lexington, Georgia, and was elected to the 

of Plato, belonged to the Middle Comedv. state senate in 1802 and to the U.S. senate 

CRATIPPUS (1st cent. B.c.), a Peripatetic in 1807 and 1811. Appointed minister to 
philosopher, a native of Mitylene, and a France in 1813 and secretary of the treasury 
contemporary of Cicero, w^hose son Marcus in 1816, he was a Democratic candidate for 
he instructeo at Athens in 44 b.c, Pompey the presidency in 1824. 
visited him after Pharsalia, and Brutus turned CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, bal-kar'is, 
aside to Athens to hear him, even while (1) Alexander William Crawford Lindsay, 
making preparations to meet Octavian and 25fh/8th£arlof (181 2-80), bora at Muncaster 
Antony. Nothing that he wrote has Castle, Cumberland, and educated at Eton 
survivM. and Trinity, Cambridge, succeeded his father 

CRAVEN, (1) Lady. See Anspach. in 1869. His researches enabled him fn 1848 

(2) Mrs Augustas, nde Pauline de la Fer- to establish his father’s claim to the Crawford 
ronays (1808-91), Catholic novelist, was born title (the premier earldom of Scotland: ere. 
in l^ndon, tius daughter of a French emigrd, 1398). A great book-collector, he wrote 
who after the Restoration was French letters on the Holy Land (1838), Progression 
ambassador at St Petersburg and Rome, and by Antagonism (1846), Sketches of the History 
for a dme French foreign minister. In 1834 of Christian Art (1847), Lives of the Lindsays 
she maAed the young diplomatist, Augustus (1849) and The Earldom of Mar (1882). He 
Craven (d. 1884), a grandson of the Margrav- died in Florence; his body, stolen from the 
ine of Anspach. Her best known work was mausoleum at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, was 
Rdeit iPune smtr (1865). See Life by Mrs after some months found in a wood close by 

Earl Craven (1606-97), ’"(afi^^^AlexanderEdwaidt^^ 
English atildier, son of Sir William Cravra 1940), 27th Eart, grandson of(l), held various 

(1548-1618) a mcichant taylor, who became portfolios, 1916-22, and became chancellor 

Lord Mayor of London. He served in the of Manchester University, 1923. 
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XJLsIO* 

(1^4]7^1913), son an4 successor of (1), 
pre8i4eift df the Royd Astronomical Society 
m 1S78~80, in 1888 presented to the nation 
die admirably equipped observatory at 
Dunedit; the apparatus and library were 
tmnsferr^ to the Royal Observatory, 
Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. 

CRAWFURD, (1) George (d. 1748), Scottish 
genealogist, published a Scottish peerage in 
1716. 

(2) John (1783-1868), Scottish orientalist, 
was bom in Islay, and died in London, having 
served (1803-27) as an East Indian army 
doctor. He was envoy to Siam, and in 1823 
succeeded Sir Stamford Raffles as admini- 
strator of Singapore. 

CRAYER. Caspar de (1584-1669), a Flemish 
historical and portrait painter, bora at 
Antwerp, lived hrst at Brussels and afterwards 
at Ghent. 

CREASY, Sir Edward Shepherd, kree'sie 
(1812-78), born at Bexley, Kent, from Eton 
passed to King’s College, Cambridge, and in 
1834 was elected a fellow. Called to the bar 
in 1837, he went on the home circuit for over 
twenty years, and in 1840 was appointed 
professor of History at London University, 
in 1860 chief-justice of C^lon, and knighted. 
In 1870 he came home invalided on a year's 
leave of absence, in 1871 went out again, but 
had to return finally in 1873. He died at 
Hampton Wick. He was author of The 
fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (1851), 
Invasions of England (1852), History of the 
'Ottoman Turks (1854-56), Ac. 

CRRBILLOr^ kreb‘ee*yd, (I) Claude Prosper 
Jolyot de 0707-77), French novelist, youn- 
ger son of (2), was born in Paris. After 
writing a number of slight pieces for the 
sta^ he acquired great popularity as an 
author of licentious stories. In 1740 he 


great care. Examples may be seen hi The 
National Galley and the Louvre. ... 
CREECH, (O TbSmsat ( 1 659-1 700)f Eiigli^ 
translator or Lucretius, was born at Bland- 
ford, became headmaster of Sherborne and 
rector of Welwyn, Herts, and hanged himself 
for love or penury. 

(2) Wmiam (1745-1815), an Edinbunh 
bookseller, lord provost m 1811-13, wno 
published the first Edinburgh ediUofi of 
Bums, the works of Blair, Beattie and Dugald 
Stewart, and Mackenzie’s Mirror , and 
Lounger, 

CREED, FredeHek George (1871-1957), ^ 
tor, bom in Nova Scotia, came to Gl; 
in 1897 and there perfected the Creed 
printer, used in news offices all over the w<irld. 
CREEVEY, Thomas (i768--1838). Eni 
minor politician remembered for the Creiyey 
Papers^ a journal important as a soured, of 
Georgian social history. \ 

CREIGHTON, MandcH, krX^tin (1843-1901), 
English historian, born at Carlisle, a fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, from 1866, 
became first professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Cambridge in 1884, Bishop of 
Peterborough m 1891. and of London (i8$l6). 
His chief works are Simon de Montfort 
(1876), History of the Papacy during the 
Reformation Period (5 vols. 1882-94) and 
Queen Elizabeth (1897). See Life (19(H) by 
his wife (1850- 1936), herself an educational 
and social worker. 

CRE.MER, Sir William Randal (1838-1908), 
English politician, bom at Fareham. An 
active trades unionist and pacifist, he was a 
strong advocate of British neutrality in the 
Franco-Prussian war. and founded the 
Workmen’s Peace Association, which was 
the germ of the International Arbitration 
League. In 1903 he was awarded the Nobel 


author or ucentious stones, in !74u he Peace prize. 

married an Englishwoman, Lady SUfford. CREMIEUX, A#-em-y<r, (I) 


The indecCTcy of his Le Sopha^ come morale 
having ofifenoiKt Madame de Pompadour, he 
was banished from Paris for five years, but 
on his return in 1755 was appointed to the 
censorship. He died forgotten. 

(2) Jolyot de (1674-1762), French 

dramatist, was bom at Dijon, and educated 
in Paris for the law. His tragedy of IdominH 
was successfully produced in 1703. h was 
followed by A/rde et Thyeste (1707), Electee 
(1709), and Rhadamiste etZinobie (1711), hts 
masterpiece. After writing several other 
pieces, Crdbillon fell into neglect and pro- 

auoed nothing for over twenty years. He 

w ^ piul^ forwwd u a dramatic rival CRESPI, (I) Ghmuoi BattMi (c. 1537-M33). 


Bce^Mnia (1888- 
1944), French writer and critic, bom at 
Narbonne. is known for bis works on modern 
European literature, incliiding the XX^ slide 
(1924) and for his translation of the pUyi of 
Pirandello. He died in Buchenwald concen- 
tration camp. 

(2) Isaac Adolphe (1796-1880), French 
jurist and politictan, bom of lewisn parents 
at Ntmes, became a Paris advocate in 1830, 
in 1842 eoteied the Chamber, and in 1848 
was a member of the provisionat government. 
Imprisoned at the coup d^4$ai^ in 1876 he was 
made a senator. He foimdml the Alliance 
tsradlite Universelle, 


to Voltaire by Madame de Pompadour, 
elected to the Academy, awarded a pension 
of 1000 francs, and appointed royal censor 
imd a royal librarian. His Catilina was 
ofoiiglit out with great success in 1748. 
Among his other works were Xerxis, 
jRMramh, Pyrrhus, and Le Triumvirat, the 
last written when he was etghty-one. There 
are editions of hts works by Ptrdle (2 vols. 
and Vttu (18851. ' 

wo „dl (1459-1537), Italian 


Italian painter, bom at Cerano, refurded by 
many as second only to Ttntore^ as a 
painter of the high Roadsaanoe period. He 
also worked as an architect and imptor. Hts 
best works are tn Milan, where he diedL . 

(2) Ghpwppe Marla, called Lo 
(1665-1747), an Itaiiafi pahiier of the 
Bolognese school, was bom it Botogna. 
painted religioits and myiholofical siib^ts 
showing the mBueiice m the EdectiO «chool 
^ die Carracci (q.vj 


**yi^^T**!?***T}^*^* *?*”**i owsiTONOEiKaaMi, 
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indvde any training In cnmixnition* but hit 
cofkid4i|rabto body of work, induding three 
symphonies and a saxophone concerto as 
well as smaller orchestral and chamber 
compositions, is firmly classicat in its regard 
for form and abstract musical self-sufSciency. 
CRESWICK, Thomas (181l>^9), English 
landscape-painter and book Illustrator, R.A. 
1851. was bom at Sheffield. The figures in 
his paintings were often from the brush of 
Ansdell, Cooper. Frith. &c. 

CREUZ3ER, d^EriSrich. kroyt'zir {\nu 
1858), German historian, bom at Marburg, 
from 1804 to 1845 was professor of Philolo^ 
and Ancient History at Heidelberg. His 
first and matest work was his perversely 
ingenious Syn^lUc md Mvthologit der alien 
Vdlker, besonders der Griechen (4 vois. Leipzig 
1810-12). See Ltfe by B. Stark (Heidel^rg 
1874). 

CRiW, Tom (1781-1848), English prize- 
fighter. was bora at Bitton, Gloucestershire. 
His fiist public contest (Jan. 1805) ended in 
victory aimr 76 rounds, but his real progress 
to the championship began two vears later 
when he was taken in band by the famous 
sportsman Captain Barclay-Allardyce (q.v.). 
He twice defeated both the redoubtable Jem 
Belcher and the American negro MoUneaux, 
ultimately retiring unbeaten to a peaceful 
existence as a London publican. 
CRICHTON, James, kfV-t^n (1560-82). the 
' Admirable *, son of the Scottish lord 
advocate. Robert Crichton, was born at 
ElUock, Sanquhar, and ^ucated at St 
Andrews, wbm George Buchanan was his 
tutor, and where he graduated M.A. in 1575. 
He was for two years in France, apparently in 
the French army. In 1579 at Genoa he 
dcUvered a Latin oration before the senate; 
in 1580 at Vemce he addressed a Latin poem 
to the then Aldus Manuttus, who issued 


and, s^a boy. covered himself with ifioty at 
the siege of Calais and the capture of Gumes 
—later at Dreux, Jaimac and Moncqntour. 
Wounded at Lepanto (1571), he was yet sent 
to carry the news of the victory to the pope 
and the French king. He abhorred the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, but took part 
in the siege of La Rochelle in 1573, and 
eventually died at Avignon. See Life by 
Montrond(5thed. 1874). 

CRIPPEN, Hawley Harvey (1861-1910), 
American murderer, bora in Michigan, 
studied medicine and dentistry there and in 
London (1883), and in 1896 came again to 
London, eventually settling there with his 
second wife, Cora Turner, originally Kuni- 
gunde Mackarootski. who unsuccessfully 
fancied herself as * Belle Elmore *, opera 
singer and music hall star, and led her husband 
an impossible domestic life. Having trans- 
ferred his affections to his secretary, Ethel le 
Neve, Crippen, on New Year’s Eve 1910, 
after a party at their home at Hilldrop 
Crescent, Holloway, poisoned his wife, 
dissected the body, and, having destroyed 
the bones by fire, interred the remains in the 
cellar. He told his wife’s friends that she 
had left for America and had suddenly died 
there. After the police had investigated, 
albeit unsuccessfully, Ethel, now installed in 
the house, took fright, and the pair fied to 
Antwerp, where they boarded an Atlantic 
liner as Mr and Master Robinson. The 
suspicious captain, who had read nmorts of 
the second and successful search at Hilldrop 
Crescent, contacted Scotland Yard by radio- 
telegraphy (the first use of radio for police 
purpo^s), a detective disguised as a pilot 
was dispatched by a faster vessel, and the 
couple were arrested. They were both tried 
at the Old Bailey, and Crippen was executed 
at Pentonville on November 23. See account 


a handbill announcing a great scholastic 
disputation in which Crichton, athlete, 
scholar, poet and linguist, was to take part. 
In 1581 (according to Aldus) Crichton went 
to Padua and overcame all the scholars there 
in public disputations. Later he was in 
Mantua in the service of the duke and here 
in 1582 (not 1585, as confusion with another 
James CSri^ton then in Italy has made out) 
he was killed in a nocturnal brawl by the 
duke's spn. Johnston in his Heroes Scoti 

ffl wlt lued the epithet ’admirable' 
dm te smdUs admirahitis *); but 
Crichton owes bb popular reputation mainly 
to Sir ThooMS ut^uhart, who wrote a 
fantastic account ofhfm {JOHcofery of a most 
exqtdsiut fsmt, 1652)— largely accepted by 
later Ifiogra|ilieffa» mduding P. F. TVtler 
(1819), as wait as by Harrison Ainswortn to 
a novel (1837). Evmi Aldus, as customarily 
panegyiteatjo^ be somewhat discounted. 


of the trial by F. Young (1919). 

CRIPPS, (1) Charies Alfred (1852-1941), let 
Baron Pannoor (1914), English lawyer and 
statesman, wrote a standard work on the law 
of compensation (1881); sat as a Onserva- 
tlve in 1895-1900, 1901-06. 1910-14; in the 
war of 1914-18 upheld the right of con- 
scientious objection; afterwards championed 
the League of Nations; and, as lord presi- 
dent of the Council, was in the Labour 
governments of 1924 and 1929-31. See his 


terns to Aim bis tinffiktetic facility hit 
f^asamw. But bk nummos printed 
vmea and prose essays indicate no 


da BsrteO dtj 
mtmnL called 


patent-iawer, son of (1) and of Theresa, 
sister of Beatrice Webb (q.v.), was bora in 
London. At Winchester, he won a scholar- 
ship to New College. Oxford, his diemistry 
papers attracting the attention of Sir William 
Bragg, who persuaded him to work in his 
iaboiatory at University CoUepD, London, 
instead. At 22 he was part-author of a 
paper read before the Royal Sorieta^ He 
also pursued l^al studies and was called to 
the bar in 19 13, became the youngest barrister 
In the country in 1 926 and made a for^ in 
patent and compensation cases.. In 1931 be 
was aimobited soUcbor-general in theieeo^ 
Labour govemmeffU but retoed to serve in 
MacDonald't CoalHIoii. From ton mitit. 
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was associated with a succession of extreme 
Left*wing movements, at first pacific in 
character^ but later, as the Nazi threat 
increased, concerned with rallying everyone, 
and not only Socialists, to active opposition 
to Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement, in a 
‘Popular Front’ which brought about his 
expulsion from the Labour Party in J939 and 
forced him to sit as independent M.P. 
throughout the war. In 1940 he became 
ambassador to Moscow. The year 1942, 
however, under Churchill’s leadership, saw 
his extraordinary rise to political power. In 
February he became lord privy seal and 
leader of the Commons, during the summer 
he was sent to India with the famous ‘ Cripps 
offer ’ of dominion status for a united India, 
rejected by both Gandhi and Jinnah and 
finally in November he succeeded Beaver- 
brook in the vital post of minister of aircraft 
production which he held for the remainder 
of the war. When Labour came to power in 
July 1945, Cripps was readmitted to the 
party and appointed president of the Board 
of Trade. In 1947 he became the first 
minister of economic affairs and within a 
few weeks succeeded Dalton as chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In this last office Cripps 
established a moral and intellectual ascen- 


-m/- (1655-1731), harpsichord-maker, the 
inventor about 1710 of the pianoforte, was 
born at Padua, and died at Florence. See 
Life by Puliti (Florence 1874). 

CRITIAS (5th cent, b.c.), a pupil of Socrates, 
but rather a hearer than a doer of his word* 
On his return to Athens from banishmenL ho 
headed the oligarchical party, and was after- 
wards the worst of the thirty tyrants set up 
by the Spartans (404 b.c.). In the same year 
he fell at Munychia, resisting Thrasybulus 
and the exiles. He had a high reputation as 
an orator, and wrote poetry, I 

CRIVELLI, Carlo (c. 1435-93), painter, horn 
at Venice, worked much at Ascoli. \His 
Annunciation is in the National Gallery. ySee 
study by G. Rushforth (1900). \ 

CROCE, Benedetto, krd'chay (1866-19«), 
Italian idealist, philosopher, historian, crkic 
and senator, born at Pescasseroli, Aquiia, 
was buried and lost his parents and sister In 
an earthquake on the island of Ischia (1883), 
studied at Rome, and in Naples devoted 
himself at first to literature and antiquarian 
studies, founding the bimonthly review, La 
Critica in 1902. He developed a phenomeno- 
logy of the mind (Lo Spirito) in which the 
four principal activities of the mind, art and 
philosophy (theoretical), political economy 


dancy over Parliament and the country, 
scarcely known since Gladstone. His at first 
unpopular policy of * austerity ’ caught the 
public conscience. The trade unions took 
the unprecedented step of imposing a 
volunta^ wage-freeze. His own ascetic 
mode of life, vegetarianism and not a little 
spiritual and intellectual pride made him the 
perfect political cartoonist’s symbol of his 
Itcies. His stewardship only began to 
challenged when he devalued the pound 
in September 1949. Illness from overwork 
forced his resignation in October 1950, 
leaving behind a number of brilliant disciples 
in Gaitskeli, Wilson and Jay. Cripps firmly 
believed that politics was a proper sphere for 
the practice of Christianity. He was elected 
rector of Aberdeen University (1942-45), 
F.R.S. in 1948 and made C.H. in 1951. See 
his Towards a Christian Democracy (1945), 
&c., and Lives by E. Estorick (1949) and 
C. Coote (1957). 

CRISPI, Francesco (1819-1901), Italian states- 
man, bom at Ribera, Sicily, was called to the 
bar, but joining the revolutionary movement 
of 1848, had to flee to France. He organized 
the successful movement of 1859-60, and 
re-entered Sicily with Garibaldi. In the 
restored kingdom of Italy he became deputy, 
president of the chamb^, minister, and in 
1887-90, and again in 1894, premier— a 
member of the Left, strongly anti-clerical, 
and maintaining the alliance with Gmtany 
at the cost even of alienating France. Bank 
scandal vilification failed, out in 1896 the 
Aimsinian disaster of Adowa compelled his 
fiesittiiatfon* 

OoSpIN, St (martyred 287), under the reign 
of Dioeletiaii fled* with his brother Crispinian, 
from Rcmis and worked as a shoemaker in 
SoimoQS, whilst striving to spread Christian- 
hy. He and his brother sujG»red martyrdom 
w bdng thrown into molten lead. 

CmnrOFQRI, or CMofUl, BartolQaiiiieo, 


and ethics (practical) do not oppose, as they 
do for Hegel, but complement each other. 
His theory of aesthetics with its denial of 
the physical reality of the work of art, is 
set out in the first volume of Lo Spirito 
and considerably influenced Collingwood 
(q.v.). In 1910, Croce became senator and 
was minister of education (1920-21) when 
with the rise of Mussolini he had to resign his 
professorship at Naples. Hts opposition to 
totalitarianism continued to find expression in 
many anti-Hegelian, anti-Marxian and anti- 
Fascist articles and studies, not least in 
History as the Story of Liberty (trans. Sprigge 
1941), for which he was severely censured by 
his pro-Fascist colleague, Gentile (q.v.). 
With the fall of Mussolini in 1943, he played 
a leading r61e in resurrecting Liberal institu- 
tions in Italy. He also wrote lilera^ studies 
of Goethe, Dante, Ariosto and Corneille. 
See his Autobiography (trans. Collingwood, 
1927), and studies by R. Piccoli (1922), 
H. W. Carr (1917) and collected studies, ed. 
Schilpp, (1947). 

CROCKETT, (I) D»vld (1786-1836), Ameri- 
can backwoodsman, distinguished himself 
against the Creek Indians in Andrew Jack- 
ton’s campaign of 1814, in 1821 was elected 
to the Tennessee state legislature, and in 1826 
to Congress. He died fighting for Texas at 
the battle of the Alamo. Highly embellished 
stories of hts exploits have assumed mytho- 
logical proportions. See his autobiography, 
and Lives by C. Rourke (1934) and J. A. 
Shackford (1956). 

(2) Samuel Rutlierford (1 860-1914), Scottish 
* Kailyard * novelist, born near New Gallo- 
way, Kirkcudbright, became in 1886 Free 
Church minister at Penicuik, but resigned 
for a literal career in 1895. In 1893 he 
attained to fame by his sketcheiL The Stiekit 
Minister. The Makkrs (1894) had a great 
sttcoess, and was followed by The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet f Men of the Moss HagSt Ac. 
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CROCKFORD, WiUlam (1775-1844), a Lon- 
don fishmonger, founded a famous gaming 
club (1827). 

CROESUS, kree'-sus (reigned 560-546 b.c.), 
the last king of Lydia, succeeded his father, 
Alyattes, in 560 b.c. He made the Greeks of 
Asia Minor his tributaries, and extended his 
kingdom eastward from the Aegean to the 
Halys. His conquests, his mines, and the 
golden sand of the Pactolus made his wealth 
roverbial. But his beloved son Atys was 
illed while hunting, and the onlv son left 
him was dumb; whilst Cyrus defeated and 
made him a prisoner (546). As to his death, 
nothing is known. 

CROFT, (1) Sir Herbert. Bart. (1751-1816), 
from 1786 vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, but 
from 1802 a bankrupt debtor on the Con- 
tinent, wrote a memoir of Dr Young for 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, besides Love and 
Madness (1780), &c. 

(2) WilUam (1677-1727), English organist 
and composer, born at Nether Eatington, 
Warwickshire, in 1700 became a chorister in 
the Chapel Royal, in 1 704 joint-organist, and 
in 1707 sole organist. In 1708 he succeeded 
his old teacher, Dr Blow (q.v.), as organist 
of Westminster Abbey and choirmaster of 
the Chapel Royal ; and in 1713 he took his 
Mus.Doc. at Oxford. Thirty of his anthems 
for state ceremonies were printed in 1724. 
CROFTS, Ernest (1847 -1911). English battle- 
painter, born at LxKsds, was educated at 
Rugby, studied art in London and at Diissel- 
dorf, and became keeper of the Royal 
Academy. 

CROKE, (1) Richard (1489-1558), English 
Greek scholar, who was born and died in 
lx>ndon, studied at Cambridge, Oxford, and 
Paris, lectured on Greek at Leipzig and at 
Cambridge after his return (1 51 7^ to England. 
Ordained a priest in 1519, he was sent to 
Italy (1529-30) to further Henry VllFs 
divorce, and in 1531 became rector of Long 
Buck by, near Daventry. 

(2) lliomas William (1824-1902), bom 
near Mallow, in 1874 became R.C. Bishop of 
Auckland, New Zealand, and in 1870 
Archbishop of Cashel. He was a strong 
Nationalist. 

CROKER, (1) John Wilson (1780-1857), 
British politician, was bom at Galway, the 
son of the surveyor-^neral of Irish customs. 
After four years at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1800 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1802 
was called to the Irish bar. Two satires on 
the Irish stage and on Dublin society (1804- 
1805) proved brilliant hits; so did his Sketch 
of Ireland Past and Present (1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic emancipation. In 1809 
he helped to found the Quarterly, to which 
he contributed 260 articles. He had entered 
parliament for Downpatrick in 1807; and 
now in 1809 he was rewarded with the 
lucrative secretaryship of the Admiralty for 
his warm defence of the Duke of York in re 
Mary Atine C^ke (q.v.). That post he held 
till 1830, and then retired with a pension of 
£1500. After 1832, he refused to re-cnt« 
parliament;^ he would not even take oince 
under Peel, bis old friend (1834); and with 
Peel he broke utterly on the repeal of the 
Com Laws (1846). Among the seventeen 


works that he wrote or edited were his 
Stories for Children from English History 
(1817), which suggested the Tales of a Grand- 
father; the Suffolk Papers (1823); his 
BosweWs Johnson (1831); and Essays on the 
Early French Revolution (1857). He is better 
remembered for his onslaught on Keats, and 
Macaulay’s onslaught on him (Macaulay 
‘ detested him more than cold boiled veal *); 
and as the originator of the term Conserva- 
tive, a founder of the Athenaeum Club, and 
the ‘ Risby * of Disraeli’s Coningsby— the 
jackal of ' Lord Monmouth * (the Marquis 
of Hertford). See his Correspondence and 
Diaries, edited by Jennings (3 vols. 1884), and 
Life by Bri^tfield (1951). 

(2) Thomas Croltoa (1798-1854), Irish 
folklorist, born at Cork, was from 1818 to 
1850 a clerk at the Admiralty. As a boy of 
fourteen he had begun to collect songs and 
legends of the Irish peasantry; in 1818 he 
sent Moore nearly forty old Irish melodies; 
and in 1825 published anonymously his 
Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of 
Ireland, a work which charmed Scott and 
was translated into German by the brothers 
Grimm (1826). A second series followed in 
1827, and the whole reached a 6th edition in 
1822. Of nearly twenty more works the best 
were Researches in the South of Ireland, 
(1824), Legends of the Lakes (1829), The 
Adventures of Barney Mahoney (1832) and 
Popular Songs of Ireland (1839). Sec Life by 
his son, prefix^ to the 1859 edition of the 
Fairy Legends. 

CROLL, James (1821-90), Scottish physicist, 
was bom at Little Whitefield, near Coupar- 
Angus. He received an elementary school 
education, but in science was wholly self- 
trained. Successively millwright, insurance- 
agent and keeper of the museum of Anderson’s 
College, Glasgow, he was on the Scottish 
Geological Survey 1867-8 1 . Made an F.R.S. 
and LL.D. in 1876, he died at Perth in 
1890. Among his works were Climate and 
Time (1875) and The Philosophical Basis of 
Evolution (1890). See his Autobiography 
(1896), 

CROLY, George (1780-1860), Irish poet, 
romance-writer, biographer and preadber, 
was born at Dublin, and educated at Trinity 
College. He took orders in 1804, and coining 
in 1810 to London, in 1835 became rector of 
St Stephen’s, Walbrook. From 1817 he 
published some forty works— the best-known 
the romance of SalathieL See Memoir 
prefixed to his Book of Job (i863K 
CROME, (1) John (‘Old Crome*) (1768- 
1821), English landscape-painter, the chief 
of the * Norwich School was bom in that, 
city, the son of a poor weaver. After serving 
as an errand-boy to a physician, be was 
apprenticed to a house-painter (1783); but 
procured employment as a drawing-master. 
He was mainly iimuential in founding, in 1803, 
the Norwich Society of Artists, of which ho 
was president in 1808. He occasionally 
visited London, where he exhibited in the 
Academy and the British Institution; and a 
tour through Belgium and France in 1814 
resulted in The FiHumuicet on the Beoek^ 
Boulogne and The Boulewd des ItalhtnSt 
Petris, But his subjects were nearly always 
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d^ved from the eoeoeiy of his native conntyt 
which* though founding oo the Dutch 
landscapists, he treated in a singularly 
direct and individual fashion. His works 
realized ohly most moderate prices during his 
lifetime; but he is now recognized as one 
of the great English landscapists. He prac* 
tised, though rarely, as a water-colour 
painter; and his etchings of Norfolk Pic- 
turesQue Scenery were published in 1834. 
See studies by Binyon (1897), Baker (1921), 
Mottram (1931). 

(2) John Bemay (1794-1842) (‘Young 
Crome‘), son of (1), likewise painted land- 

GrSmEK, Robert Hartley (1770-1812). 
English engraver, born in Hull, published 
Blair‘s Crave with Schiavonetti‘s engravings 
after Blake. He visited Scotland to collect 
and publish the Peliques of Burns ( 1 808) and 
Select Scottish Songs (1810), and meeting 
Allan Cunningham, published his fabrications 
in Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song 
(1810). 

CROMER, Evelyn Baring (1841-1917), Earl 
(1901), was bom at Cromer, and entered the 
Royal Artillery in 1858. Secretary to his 
cousin, Lord Northbrook, when viceroy of 
India (1872-76), controller-general of Egypt- 
ian finance (1879-80), and finance minister 
Of India (1880-83), in 1883-1907 he was 
agent and consul-general in Egypt. G.C.B., 
K.C.S.I.. O.M., he was made a baron in 1892. 
a viscount in 1899. See Life by Marquess of 
Zetland (1932), and his own Modern Egypt 
(1908), Abbas 11 (1915), Political and Literary 

(1753-1827), English 
inventor of the spinning-mule, was born, the 
son of a smalt farmer, at Firwood near Bolton, 
Lancashire. When he was old enough, he 
assisted his mother (a widow from 1759) on 
the farm* wove, and fiddled at Bolton theatre. 
At twenty-one he was so much annoyed at 
the breaking ends of yam that he set to work 
to invent a spinning-machine better than 
Hargreaves*. After five years* labour, in 
1779 he framed a machine which produced 
yam of such astonishing finen^ that the 
house was beset by persons eager to know 
the secret. His machine was such that any 
mechanic who saw it could carry away (be 
leading features, so he could not leave the 
.touse for fear of his discovery being stolen. 
He had spent every farthing he bad; Im 
had qo funds wherewith to obtain a patent; 
and a Bolton manufacturer persuad^ him 
to disclose the invention to the trade, under 
^ promise of a libi^al subscription: alt 

he got was £67, 6s. 6d. by this 

\#eatinent, in the course of time he saved 
money mough to begin manufacturing on a 
amall scale at Oldhams, near Bolton, and 
latterly at Boiton, but not till his rivals had a 
hopete start of him. After the use of the 
nnue had told distinctly on British manufac* 
tote prosiwrityj, a si^ of between £400 and 
£900 was raised for him by tubscriptioa, and 
eltols were made to procure him a na&mal 
Five,Uioui«^ pounds was all he 
oMtoed m 1812, and he feuimed to Bolton 

alasto He tried btechhig 

at Over l>iiweiL tom RM 


cotton firm. Some friends purdiasedvhtm 
an annuity of £63. He died at Bol^n. See 
Life by French (2nd ed. 1860). 

CROMWELL, (1) OUver (1599-1658), was 
bom at Huntingdon, the son of Robert 
Cromwell, younger son of Sir Henry Grom* 
well of Hinchinbrook, whose father wasR \ 
Welshman, Richard Williams, who took the 
surname of his uncle and patron, Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Oliver's mother 
was a daughter of Sir Thomas Steward of 
Ely. He was first-cousin to John Hampden. 
Educated at Huntingdon grammar-school 
and at Sydney-Sussex College, Cambridj 
be seems to have carried away a modest sbi 
of classical and general culture, and went 
London to study law. In 1 61 7 his father d« 
leaving him a moderate estate at Huntingdon 
and in 1620 he married Elizabeth, daughtei 
of Sir James Bourchier, a London merchant. 
He embraced Furitanism in its most enthusi- 
astic form, and supported the ministry of its 
proscribed preachers. In 1628 he sat for 
Huntingdon in the stormy third parliament 
of Charles, raising his voice against Romaniz- 
ing ecclesiastics; and then returned to 
farming at Huntingdon, whence he removed 
to St (ves and afterwards to Ely, where 
property had been left him by his uncle. He 
appears to have come into collision as a local 
patriot with the king's commissioners to the 
drainage of the Fens. He sat for Cambridge 
in the Short and Long Parliaments (1640); 
in the latter, though no speaker, he was 
vehement on the Puritan side. When war 
broke out (1642) he vigorously organized bis 
district for the parliament; and as captain 
of a troop of horse fought at EdgebiB. Now 
he formed his unconquerable Ironsides, 
combining rigid discipline with strict morality 
and organized enthusiasm. While the cause 
of the parliament was depressed elsewhere, 
his constancy, capacity and courage upheld 
it in the eastern counttes^ which bad formed 
themselves into an assoaation. In 1644 he, 
under Manchester, joined the Scots before 
York and at Marston Moor the Charges of 
his cavalry decided the day. He now stood 
forth as the leader of the Iiidependeat and 
thorovghgoiag part/ against the Prctbyierian 
moderates; and while the Presbyterian and 
aristocratic generals were set aride by the 
Self-denying Ordinance, he, under Fairfax, 
ted the new model army to decisive victory at 
Naseby, June 14, 1645. As representative of 
the army in its contest with toe Pmbyterian 
parliament, be marched on London, and 
coerced the parliament. It was no doubt 
under his directioDs that J<^ carried off 
the king from Holmby, thouip it seems that 
Cromwell ttoired to make terms with the 
king. As a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, 
the king, while he was negmlattag the 
parliameot, was carrying on intrigues with 
hit partisans in England and Sootond, which 
brousht on the second Ori! War and the 
invasion of England by Hamiltoi. ABer 
swiCUy oueiUng the insurmtion in Wato, 
Oromwell ijmSM ncarthwaidi, a^ totally 
destroyed the Invadte anny ^HamilM at 
Piestoi. The todlery now to 

jiistteon Ihelcte; mia <hw»iw«li,4e«^ 
ofimy mmgsntoit widi tollMto Oiarto, 
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brought him to triaU and simd the deaths* 
wamot (January 1649). The Commoii<* 
wealth having been established^ Cromwell 
suppressed the Levellers, and was next sent 
to Ireland to end the civil war still raging 
there. This he did effectually, and on the 
ii^ole humanely, thoufl^ it cost some strokes 
of saimuinary severity, the necessity for 
whidi he himself deplored. On his return 


„ Invading Scotland. 

he was out-||eneraUed by Leslie, and was in 
extreme penl, when a false move of the 
Scots enabled him to win the decisive victory 
of Dunbar. The royalists proper having 
marched into England, he followed, and on 
September 3, 1651, at Worcester, gained his 
victory which ended the Civil War — ^hls 
* crowning mercy *, He now declared for a 
constitutional settlement and an amnesty; 
while the parUament, reduced by revolution- 
ary expulsions to the * Rump \ was bent on 
perpetuating its own power. After fruitless 
negotiations Cromwell turned it out with 
unwise violence and contumely. Supreme 
power being now in the hands of himself and 
the other chiefs of the army, he called the 
Puritan convention, nicknamed the Barebones 
Parliament; but the Barebones Parliament 
proving too visionary and revolutionary, was 
dtsmism, and supreme power reverted to 
(Tromwetl and his officers. Cromwell was 
now declared Protector under an instrument 
which provided for government by a single 
person with one (reformed) House of parlia- 
ment and a Council of State, the Protector's 
nominees to which required election by 
the parliament (December 16. 1653). Ibe 
Protector*s power of legislating by ordinance 
till psrliamait should meet was largely used 
by CronmeO for reorganization and reform. 
But when parliament met, it fell to question- 
ing his authority, and he was compiled to 
exclude the dataffected by a test. His second 
parliament, from which the recalcitrants were 
excluded at the outlet, offered him the title of 
king. Cromwell wavered; but the stubborn 
resistance of the republican soldiers decided 
him to decline the offer. The Upper House 
was, however, restored; the Protector was 
empowered to name his successor; fixed 
revenue was voted to him; and he was 
installed ii Protector with a ccremoniai 
resemblifig a coronation. When Parliament 
met again* its two Houses fell into a collision 
which compelled Cromwell to dissolve It; 
and hie power thenceforth rested upon the 
army, thoogh ft was bit constant desire to 
revert to conitituitonal government. His 
protectorate was a perpetual confiia with 
mpubUcan leshitance on the one hand and 
with roytfm ptots and risings on the other, 
while hii Hlh was constantly threatened by 
royaltetummm. Yethewasabletoinaujpi- 
rate a Mit poUqy* home and foreign* He 
morganhied the national church on the 
Pnncipi^ ccmipidie^^ including ail but 

Papiftta, PieMisIl and Antitrinitamna, whih 

the ministry was weeded by commission. He 
upheld toieratiioa as fhr as he could, and 
curbed the psfseoutfaig tendencies of parlia* 
"lent. For »w Rfonn he did hk bM. He 
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united Scotland and Ireland to England, 
giving thm both representation in parlia- 
ment. Scotland, having free trade with 
England, enjoyed great proH>erity under his 
rule. Ireland he sought to make a second 
England in order and industry, thou|^ his 
measures were high-handed. He saved the 
universities from the fanatics, put good men 
at their head, and encouraged letters. But 
his foreign policy brought him most renown. 
Under him the Commonwealth became the 
head and protectress of Protestant Europe. 
He made peace with Holland, tried to form 
a league of all the Protestant states, and 
I»rotected the Waldenses. In the interest of 
religious liberty and commerce he allied 
himself with France against Spain. He took 
Jamaica, and Blake's naval victories over the 
Spaniards brought at once glory and treasuie. 
His troops, with those of France, won the 
battle of the Dunes, and he obtained Dunkirk. 
He sedulously fostered British commerce, 
and by the hand of Blake chastised the pirate- 
states of Barbary. His boast that he would 
make the name of Englishman as respected 
as that of Roman had t^en was justified. His 
court was simple and frugal, yet dignified; 
and though there was a strain of coarseness in 
his character (as illustrated in occasional 
horseplay), his bearing in public upheld the 
m^sty of the stale. His speeches are very 
rough and unmethodical, but they are marked 
by sense, force and intensity. He was fond 
of music, and not without regard for art It 
seems that hts government was striking root; 
but disease and care, together with grief at 
the death of his favourite daughter. Lady 
Claypole, cut short bis life. He died Sep- 
tember 165S, and the fabric of government 
which hts mighty arm had sustained fell 
speedily to the ground. Of his greatness as a 
soldier and statesman there can be no ques- 
tion, but it Is difficult to pronounce how far 
ambition nnungled with higher motives; 
religious enthusiasm is often associated with 
fanatidsm and self-deception. He was kid 
with great pomp in the tomb of the kings at 
Westminster, but after the Restoration hts 
body was gibbeted at TVburn and afterwards 
buried there. See Noble (1787) and Waylen 
(1392; new cd. by J. G. Cromwell, 1397) for 
the family history; Carlyle, Cramw^s 
Letters and Speeches (1S46); Lives or studies, 
by Goldwin Smith (1867), F. Harrisoa 
(1888), R. F. D. PalgravB (1890), Chordi 
0894), S. R. Gardiner (1897), Roosevelt, 
Firth, Mortcy (1900), Buchan (1934), C V. 
Wedgwood (1939), M. Ashley (1957), and 
works at CHAiaas land 11. 

(2) Rkhard (I626<-1712), was the third m 
of (1), but by the deaths of two elder brothml 
RoDcit and Oliver, became hts fatherk 
He was an amiable and popular but weak 
man, devoted to field-sports and pkaame. 
When the Protector had been empowered to 
nominate his successor, an dfort wet made 
to train Richard to the work of govenunent, 
but in vain. Scarcely had he entered on tiie 
l^tectorshtp when the forces of anaxdbjA 

both paiffamentaiy and military, brol^ 

finding himaelf unable lo mstrain them, aitd 
deep m debt; ha abdiemud^ in May 
Alkr the iUatofatlo& he lived ahfoid at 
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John Clarke: but he returned to Endand 
about 1680, and Lived and died at Cheshunt. 

(3) Ihomas (c. 1485-1540) {malleus 

monachorum^ * the hammer of the monks *)> 
was the son of a Putney blacksmith, cloth- 
shearer, brewer and innkeeper. During eight 
or nine years passed on the Continent 0^04- 
1512) he seems to have served as a common 
soldier, to have been befriended at Florence 
by Frescobaldi the banker, to have acted as 
clerk at Antwerp and to a Venetian merchant, 
to have visited Rome, and to have traded on 
his own account at Middelburg. Anyhow, 
by 151 3 he was back in England and married ; 
there, step by step, he rose to wealth and 
importance as a wool-stapler and a scrivener, 
half usurer, half lawyer, having originally 
been bred to the law. Wolsey employed him 
as early as 1514; through Wolsey, probably, 
he got into parliament (1523); he was 
Wolsey’s chief agent in the unpopular work 
of suppressing certain smaller monasteries 
for the endowment of his colleges at Ipswich 
and Oxford (1525); and finally he became 
his factotum and secretary. He was cheaply 
faithful to the cardinal, aiding him not only 
by quick-witted advice and by pleading his 
cause in parliament, but even with £5 out of 
his own savings. Withal, he made himself 
friends of Wolsey's enemies; and his fidelity 
ingratiated him with Henry VIII. Him 
Cromwell promised to make the richest king 
ever in England, and counselled him to cut 
the knot of the divorce by declaring himself 
supreme head of the church. Counsel and 
promise were carried into efiiect by the Act 
of Supremacy (1534) and by the dissolution 
of the monasteries (1536-39). To abolish 
papal authority, break the power of the 
church, humble the nobility and make the 
kinp absolute were Cromwelfs aims; in 
their accomplishment he stuck at nothing. 
At heart, it would seem, still a Catholic— 
for so late as 1535 he bequeathed £46 for a 
priest to sing mass for his soul— he yet did his 
utmost to Protestantize the English Church; 
and that English * Terror *, in which perished 
More and Fisher and himdreds or lowlier 
victims, set in with Cromwell’s rise and 
d>bed with Cromwell’s fall. Among the 
posts and honours showered on him were 
those of privy-councillor (1531), chancellor 

, of the Exchequer (1533), secretary of state and 
master of the rolls (1534), vicar-generat (1 535) 
lord privy seal and Baron Cromwell of Oak- 
ham (1536), knight of the Garter and dean of 
Wells (1537), lord great cfaambOTlatn (1539), 
and finalW Earl of Essex (1540). But the 
hatred of all, the Catholic reaction, and 
|ienry’s aversion to Anne of Cleves, consort 
of Cornwell’s choosing, combined to efifact 
his ruin: within eight weeks he was sent to 
t]» Tower. His abject entreaties and his 
revelations of Henry’s discourse with him 
touching Anne of Cleves availed him nothing. 
Coodeuined under a bill of attainder, he was 
bttiqdntily beheaded on Tower Hill, July 28, 
154a Lives by Merriman (1902) and 
WBdini (1935L 

CSLmm, AiSubald (1896- ), 

Soott^no’VeBst, bom at C!ardross« graduated 
in medidiie at Glasgow (1919), but in 1930 
abandoned practioe for literature and at 


. once was successful with Hatter* s Castle 
(1 93 1 ). Subsequent works include The Citadel 
(1937), The Keys of the Kingdom (1941), 
Beyond this Place (1953), Crusader* s Tomb 
(1956) and the play Jupiter Laughs (1940). 
CRONJE, Piet (1835-1911), Boer general 
(1881 and 1899-1900) in the wars with 
Britain, defeated Methuen at Magersfontein 
but surrendered to Lord Roberts at Paarde- 
berg (1900). 

CRONSTEDT, Axe! FVedrik, Baron (1722- 
1765), Swedish metallurgist who first isolated 
nickel (1751) and noted its magnetic prope^ 
ties. He made a useful chemical classinca- 
tion of minerals and also discovered a zeolitb 
(a water-softening silicate). \ 

CROOK, George (1 829-90), American soldier j 
bom in Ohio, served in the Civil War as\ 
Federalist and in 1866-77 against the Indians ^ 
in Idaho, Arizona, and, crushing the great ' 
rising, in Wyoming and Montana. 
CROOKES, Sir William (1832-1919), O.M., 
born in London, was a pupil and assistant of 
Hoffmann at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
next superintended the meteorological depart- 
ment of the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, 
and from 1855 lectured on CThemistry at the 
Science College, Chester. In 1 859 he founded 
the Chemical Hews^ and in 1864 became also 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 
F.R.S. in 1863, in 1880 he was awarded by 
the Acadimie des Sciences 3000 francs and a 
gold medal. In 1898 he was president of the 
British Association, in 1887 of the Chemical 
Society, and in 1913 of the Royal Society. 
He was a high authority on sanitation; dis- 
covered the metal thallium in 1861, the 
sodium amalgamation process in 1865, &c.; 
improved vacuum tubes and promoted 
electric Lighting; invented the radiometer 
(1873-76) and the spinthariscope; and was 
the author of Select Methods of Chemical 
Analysis (1871), and of works on diamonds, 
beetroot sugar, wheat, dyeing, calico-printing 
and psychical research. He was knighted in 
1897. 

CROSBY, Harry f better known as Bing 
(1SK14- ), American singer and film-star, 
born in Tacoma, Washington. Specializing 
in light comedy rdles, with his distinctive 
style of crooning he is one of the best-known 
names in the entertainment world. By the 
end of 1933 he was among the ten most 
popular stars in motion pictures and held an 
undisputed lead among radio singers. The 
following year be came into his ovm in the 
field of gramophone records, and thereafter 
maintained his popularity in all three spheres. 
He began his career playing the drums in the 
evenings while he was still at school and later 
became one of the trio known as Paul 
Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys. See his Call Me 
Lucky {1953). 

CROI^, (1) Charles PnOoMt (1855-1935), 
English chemist (F.R.$. 1917), who wim 
Edward John Bevan (1856-1921) invented 
the modem method of producing artificial 
silk. 

(2) Henri Edmondi. See Sionac, P« 

(3) Marian. See Euor, Oeonoe. 

CROSSE, Andrew (1784-1855), eleo- 

tridan, bom at Fm Court, Somers^ was 
educated at Bristol and at Bratenose, Oxford. 
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Hts principal researches were as to Uie 
artmcial formation of minerals by processes 
of electrical deposition and the improvement 
of wines, cider, Ac., by electricity. His 
announcement in 1837 that under certain 
circumstances organisms (of the genus Acarus) 
api^^ in solutions of inorganic substances 
excited much attention but more ridicule. 

by his second wife 
0 892)^^ * Days of my Life 

CROSSLEY, Sir Francis (1817-72), English 
carpet-manufacturer and philanthropist, was 
born and died at Halifax, for which he was 
Liberal M.P. from 1852 till 1859 (then for 
the VVest Riding), and to which he presented 
a public park (1857) at a cost of £41,000, 
besides almshouses and an orphanage. He 
was made a baronet in 1863. 

CROTCH, WUliam (1775-1847), English 
composer, was bom at Norwich. A carpen- 
ter’s son, at two he could play God Save the 
King, and in 1779 was performing in London 
as a musical prodigy. In 1797 he became 
rofesspr of Music at Oxford, and in 1822 
rst principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He composed many pieces for the 
organ and piano, two oratorios, ten anthems, 
&c., and wrote Elements of Musical Com» 
position (1812) and Styles of Music of all Ages 
(1807-18). He died suddenly at Taunton. 

CROWE, (1) Catherine, nie Stevens (1800-70), 
English writer, bom at Borough Green, Kent, 
in 1822 married Lt.-Col, Crowe, and spent 
great part of her later life in Edinburgh. 
Her mind was morbid and despondent, ever 
hovering on the borderline of insanity, which 
it crossed once in one violent but brief attack. 
Her translation of Kerner’s Seeress of Prevorst 
(1845) prepared the way for her well-known 
Nighhside of Nature (1848), a collection of 
stories of the supernatural. She wrote also 
tragedies, juvenile books and novels — the best 
Susan Hopley {\%A\) and Lilly Dawson (1847). 

(2) Mrs. See Batbman (21. 

(3) Sir Joseph Archer (1825-96), English 
art-writer, bora in London, studied art for 
seven years in Paris and travelled on the 
Continent, where tn 1847 he met Cavaicaselle 
(q.v.). He was a special correspondent in 
the Crimea, Indian Mutiny and the Franco- 
Austrian war; and in 1857-59 was director 
of the School of Art at Bombay. In 1860 
he was appointed consul-general at Leipzig 
and afterwards at DQsseldorf; in 1882 
commercial attach^ at Paris. C.B. in 1885, 
K.C.M.G. in 1890, he died at Gamburg 
(Baden). See his Heminiscences (1895). 

CROWQUILL, Alfred. Sec FORREsrrER. 

CROWTHER, Samuel Adtoi (1812-91 >, bishop 
of the Niger territory, boro in Ochugu, to 
the east of Dahomey, was carried off as a 
slave in 1819, and sold more than once, but 
taken by a British man-of-war and landed at 
Sierra Leone in 1822. He was baptized in 
1825, taking the name of a London vicar; 
conducted a mission school at Regent's 
Town; acconmanied the Niger expeditions 
of 1841 and 1854; was ordained in London 
m 1842. and consecrated bishop in 1864. A 
p.D. of Oxford, ha translated die Bible into 
Yoruba, Sm i. Page's The Black Bishop 


CRUDEN, Alexander (1701-70), bom at 
Aberdeen, took his M.A. at Marischal 
College, and, after ten years* tutoring, in 1732 
started as bookseller in London. In 1737 
appeared his admirable Concordance of the 
Holy Scriptures, It was dedicated to Queen 
Caroline, who promised to ‘ remember him *, 
but died a few days later. Cruden now 
relapsed into insanity, and for ten weeks was 
kept in a madhouse, as again for a fortnight 
in 1753. Earning meanwhile his livelihood 
as a press-reader, he assumed the title of 
‘Alexander the Corrector*, and in 1755 
began to go through the country reproving 
Sabbath-breaking and profanity. But many 
a good and kindly action was interwoven with 
his crack-brained courtships, his dreams of 
knighthood and a seat in Parliament. Just 
back from a visit to Aberdeen, he died at his 
prayers in his Islington lodgings. See Lives 
by A. Chalmers, prelixed since 1824 to the 
Concordance, and by E. Olivier (1934). 

CRUFT, Charles (1852-1939), English show- 
man, was for many years general manager of 
James Spratt, dog-biscuit manufacturers. Ho 
organized the ffrst dog show in 1886, and the 
annual shows since then have become world- 
famous. Through his influence the popularity 
of dogs and the standards of dog-breeding 
have been greatly improved. 

CRUIKSHAJSK, George, krook' shank (1792- 
1878), caricaturist and illustrator, was born 
in Lx)ndon, the son of Isaac Cruikshank 
{c, 1756-1811), who, as well as his eldest son, 
Isaac Robert (1789-1856), was also a carica- 
turist. He thought at first of the sea as a 
profession, but, some of his sketches having 
come under the notice of a publisher, was 
induced to illustrate children’s books and 
songs. The Scourge (1811-16) afforded scope 
for his genius, and from thenceforth ne 
pursued this his true vein. His illustrations 
for Hone’s political squibs attracted atten- 
tion; but in the exquisite series of coloured 
etchings contributed to the Humorist (1819- 
1821), and in the etchings to the Points of 
Humour (1823-24), his true artistic power 
began to be visible. This finest period of 
his art culminated in the etchings to Peter 
Schlemihl (1823) and to Grimm’s German 
Popular Stories (1824-26), which latter, now 
extremely scarce, was reproduced in 1868, 
with a preface by Ruskin. Similar in artistic 
aims and in method are the spirited little 
woodcuts contributed to Italian Tales (1824), 
Mornings at Bow Street (1824-27), and Clark’s 
Three Courses and a Dessert (1830). His 
numerous plates in Bentleys Miscellany and 
Ainsworth's Magazine mark a third period, in 
which he aimed at greater elaboration and 
completeness, and frequently attained great 
power of tragic design. The finest specimens 
of this period are the great series to Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist and Ainsworth's Jade Sheppard^ 
Guy Fawkes, The Tower of London, Windsor 
Castle and The Miser's Daughter, of whidi, 
as of Oliver Twist, he thirty years afterwards 
claimed the chief authorship. Among the 
best productions of his later years are the 
large and elaborate etchings to Bronx's Life 
of Sit Jcim Falsttsff (1858). As a water- 
colourist he left work marked by considerable 
skill and ddicacy; and in his late years he 
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devoted himself to ^-paintinf, siiov^g aaore 
humour, fervour and inventive atrili^ dian 
artistic power. His Worship of BacchUs 
(1862) is a vigorous protest against drunken- 
ness; and to the cause of temperance he also 
devoted many of his designs, especially ^e 
powerful series of The Bottle (1 847). He died 
February 1, 1878, and is buried in St Paul’s. 
’Hiere are collections of his works in the 
British Museum, and in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. See A. M. Cohn’s Catalogue 
(1914), Marchmont’s The Three Cruikshanks 
(1898), and Lives by Bates (2nd ed. 1879), 
Jerrbld (2nd ed. 1883), Stephens (1891) and 
Douglas (1903). 

CRUM BROWN, Alexander. See Brown (1). 
CRUSIUS, Christian August (1715-75), Ger- 
man philosopher, a forerunner of Kant, died 
a professor at Leipzig. See study by Heim- 

Jem, krU-vayl-yay (1791- 
1874), French anatomist, pioneer of the 
descriptive method, born at Limoges, became 
professor of Pathology at Montpellier in 1824 
and of Pathological Anatomy in Paris in 1 836. 
CSIKY, Gregor, chi'kee (1842-91), Hungarian 
dramatist, born at Pankota, Vilagos, Hun- 
gary. A professor of Theology at Temesvar 
seminary, he published some tales from 
. religious history (Photographs from Life), 
and in 1875 a comedy, Jastot (The Oracle), 
which was a success. Other plays followed, 
comedies like Mirkdny Kariar and Anna^ and 
tragedies, Jams^ The Magician^ Theodora. 
Csiky also translated Sophocles, Plautus, 
Moliere into Hungarian, as well as several 
English plays. Az Ellenalihatatlan (The 
Irresistible), which won a prize from the 
Hungarian Academy, typifies his talent for 
direct, fresh approach to his subject. 
CSOKONAI VITEZ, Mihaly, cho^ko-noy 
vVtays (1773-1805), Hungarian poet, bom at 
l^brecen, Hungary, and professor of Poetry 
at the university there until his dissipated 
way of life lost him the post. His fame 
persists, however, chieflv through bis lyrics, 
which stem from the brimming source of 
Hungarian folk-song. Among hts works are 
Magw-Musa (1797); Anacreontic Poems 
(1903); and Dorottya (1804), a mock-heroic 
poem. See his collected works; ed. Maxton 

csom DE KdROS. Akxmdcr. chd'mS 
(1784-1836), a Hungarian traveller, born in 
the Transylvanian village of Korbs. In 1820 
he started for Central Asia, finding liis way in 
Asiatic dress by Baghdad and Tehran to 
Bokhara, thence by Kabul and Lahore to 
Kashmir and Tibet, which he visited for the 
third time (1827-31). At Calcutta he com- 
pleted his Tibetan grammar and dictionary 
and was appointed librarian to the Asiatic 
Society, but in January 1836 he started on 
another journey to Tibet, only to die of fever 
^ days after reaching Daijeeling. See 
Jfeghsh Life by Dr Ttoraore Duka (1883). 
MgWHASi tefee-as (5th cent B.c.), a Greek 
f hiitomn of Penda, was physician to Arta* 
iDBrxet Ktoeoaon, and accompanied him in 
acpeddl^ against his r^lliomi broth^ 
401 »-c. See Oihsiofe^s edition of 






a Greek inventor in mechanics, was^ the 
teacher of Hero of Alexandria. 

CUBITT, (1) Tbrnnas (1788-1855), English 
builder, born at Buxton, revolutionized trade 
practices in the building industry, and was 
responsible for many large London projects, . 
including Belgravia, and the East front dT 
Buckingham Palace. 

(2) Sir William (1785-1861), English 
inventor, bom at Dilham, Norfolk, had been 
a miller, cabinet-maker and millwright until 
1812, and then chief-engineer in Ransome’s 
works at Ipswich, in which he was a partner 
1821-26. He removed to London in 18231 
The Bute Docks at Cardiff, the Souths 
Eastern Railway and the Berlin waterworks\ 
were by him. He also invented the treadmill;! 
and for his services in connection with the! 
Great Exhibition buildings he was knighted 
in 1851. 

CUDWORTH, Ralph (1617-88), chief of the 
* Cambridge Platonists *, was bom at Aller, 
in Somerset, in 1632 entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1639 was elected a 
fellow, and became a popular tutor. In 1645 
he was appointed master of Clare Hall and 
regius professor of Hebrew; in 1650 rector 
of North Cadbury, Somerset, and in 1654 
master of Christ’s College; in 1662 rector 
of Ash well, Hertfordshire; and in 1678 
prebendary of Gloucester. He died at 
Christ's College. H is True Intellectual System 
of the Universe (1678), portentously learned, 
ample and discursive, aimed to establish the 
reality of a supreme divine Intelligenoe amunst 
materialism. His sermon before the House 
of Commons (1647) shows the best features 
of the Latitudinarian school. His important 
Treatise Concerning Eternal Morality was 
published m 1731. See mooogmpht by 
Lowrey (1884), W. R. Scott (1891), G. Aspetin 
(1943). 

CUEVA, Joan de la (c. 1550-1607), a Spanish 
poet and dramatist, born at So^ltle, and 
known especially for his use of new metricai 
forms and his introduction of historical 
material into the drama. 

CUGNOT, Nicolas Joaepb (1 725-1804), French 
engineer, about 1770 invented a three-wheeled 
steam-driven carriage with a speed of almost 
21 m.p.h. 

CUI, C£iar Antooovidi, kothee' (1855*1918), 
Russian composer, was born at Vihia, the 
son of a French teacher. An egpert on 
fortification, he became Ikait-RWHaral of 
enginecft. Piucdcally a self-taught fottsician, 
be composed WifUam Ratcljjf (im) and 
other operas, Buo. 

CUJAt^S, properly Swovm ie Otjp* or 
Cojaui (1522-90), Frendi was born at 

Touloiise, and died a profeentar Bou^- 
Hts complete works were edited Fabrot 
(10 vdi. 1658). See by R A Girard 

CmIkN, (I) Ceemda (1905- h Aio«f^,» 

negro poet, bom in New Yoj^ 

Bterary career with Cehr e 
poems in whidi dasiical moMu 
sonnet an used with ODosiitembieeQ^ 
published sevml mbieqiient vehann of 
vene, a novel One We^ w BTeffiwff • 
aad coltabonied «Hk Aim Baoiiavt la 
|4«y St iMOt Wmmm (1944). 
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(2) Paul (1 803-78), Ixi^h caidinal, wite bcm thedimbadge Platonifita* in Middlesex* 

near Baliitore, County Kildare. . After a entered Emmanuel in 1633 and was 

brilliant course in the mpa^da College at efectea fellow in 1642. His vigorous of 
Rome he was ordained priest in 1829, and Nature (1652) was edited in 1857 ^ John 
was successively vice-rector and rector of Brown, D.D., of Edinburgh, with an essay 
^e Irish Colle^ in Rome and rector of the by Cairns. See Campagnac’s Catt^ridge 
Propajganda College. In 1850 consecrated Platonists (1902) and O. P, H. Pawson*$ 
archbishop of Arma^ and primate of Cambrkke Platonists (1930). 

Ireland, he commenced a vigorous reign of CUMBERLAND, Dukes of (1). See Ernest 
eight*8nd-twenty vears. His denunciations of Aimustiis, king of Hanover. 

Fenianism made him many enemies among (2) See George V, king of Hanover, 

the more hot-headed Irishmen but greatly (3) William Augustus (1721-65), second 

increased the respect of English Protestants, son of George II, adopting a military career. 
Translated to Dublin in 1852, he was created was wounded at Dettingen in 1743, and 
a cardinal priest in 1866, the first Irishman to defeated, not ingloriously, at Fontenoy by 
attain that dignity. He died at Dublin. Marshal Saxe in 1745. Sent next to crush 

(3) Vk^llilam (1710-90), Scottish physician, the Young Pretender’s rebellion, he did so 
was bom at Hamilton. After some experi- effectually at Culloden (1746), and by hit 
ence as an apFrentice apothecary in Glasgow, cruelties earned the lasting title of * Butcher * 
on board snip and in London, he studied to set off against his reward of £25,000 a year, 
at l^inburgh under Munro, and started In 1747 he was defeated by Saxe at Laffeld,. 
practice in hts native town. William Hunter and in 1757 had to surrender at Klostcr- 
(q.v,) was a pupil. In 1 740 Cullen graduated Zeven, after which he retired. See works b^ 
M.D. at Glasgow, established himself there CampbcU-MacIachlan (1876), E. Charteris 
as a physician, and lectured on medicine. (1913). Also see Cufford. 

In 17M ho was appointed to the chair of CUMBERLAND, Earls of. See Clifford. 
Medicine, but in 1755 removed to Edinburgh, CUMBERLAND, (1) Richard (1631-1718), 
where for thirty-five years he occupied philosopher, bom in London, was educate 
successively the chairs of Chemistry, Institutes at St Paul’s School and Magdalene College, 
of Medicine, and Medicine, besides teaching Cambridge, and became rector of Brampton, 
clinically in the Infirmary. To him is largely Northamptonshire (1658), vicar of AH Saints, 
due the recognition of the important part Stamford (1667), and bishop of Peterborough 
played by the nervous system in health and (1691). Hts De Legibus Naturae (1672), 
disease. He bitterly opposed the Bruoonian written in reply to Hobbes, founds morality 
system (see Brown, John). Cullen’s chief on a utilitarian basis, 
works ate Synopsis Nosofoghe Methodicae (2) Richard (1732-1811), playwright, was 
(1769): Jnstimthns of Medicine (1772); born in the lodge of Trinity College, Cam- 
Practice of Physic (1776- 84); Treatise of bridge. He was the great-grandson of Bishop 
Materia Medico inH9h Sec Life by Thomson C’umberland and maternal grandson of Dr 
and Craigie (2 vote, 1832-59). Richard Bentley. From Bury St Edmunds 

( tJUPEPl^, (I) John. Sec Colbfefer. and Westminster, where he was contemporary 

(2) NIdim (1616-54), English physician, with Cowper, Churchill and Warren Hastings, 
born in London, studied at Cambridge, and he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
started in 1640 to practise astrology and was a fellow at twenty. Becoming private 
physic in Spttalfields. In 1649 be published secretary to Lord Halifax, he gave up his 
an Englteh translation of the College of intention of taking orders. As secretary to 
Fhysscteiis* Wiarmacopocia, A Physical the Board of Trade (1776-82), he undertook 
Directory t renamed in 1654 Pharmacopoeia a secret mission to Spain (1780) which cost 
londinemis^ or the London Dispensatory, him £4500, a sum that ministers refused to 
Ihis hiftinieii^t of a close monopoly, reimburse when the Board was suppressed, 
together ^h his Puritantem, brought Having obtmi^ a compensation altow^ce 
Culpeper nwny enemies. In 1653 appeared of about half hts salary, Cumberland mttred 
TheBiM^ Physician Bthrged, or the HerbaL to 1 unbridge WcUs, where he wrote faroe^ 
• ‘ ‘ * •* * ^ * comedies, pamphlets, essays and 


two novels, Arundel and Henry. Of ms 
comedies may be named The West /iidhm. The 
Brothers, The Fashionable Lover, The Jew and 
The Wheel of Fortune. Cumberland is sBuded 
to in Goldsmith’s Retaliation with not 
unkindly satire as * the Tcreace of England, 
the mender of hearts in Sheridan’s Critic 
he is gibbeted as* Sir Fr^ulPlamary*, See 
his rambling Memoirs (2 vote. 1 w7). 
CUMMfNi^, Edward Egtlhi ), 

Americatt writer and painter, bom at 
Cambridge, Mass., was educated at Harvard. 
Hte b€$t*kiiown book TAe Em^mous Room 
(1922), describes hte wartime ktemnMt m 
Franca, other soccessful wrfea wwe Tu^s 
and Odmneys (IPm Ehm* tl93» 


noth books had an enormous saie, ano ooui 
arc incltKled hi Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of hte Works (4 vol^ 1802). 

(3) Sir Itanai (1578-1662), bom of good 

Kmtiab finnily, studied at Hart Hall, Oxford, 
and at one of the Inns of Court, was knighted 
m 1619, and boui^t Leeds Castle in Kent, 
'vhere, or at Oreenway Court, near Hoiiing- 
bourn, he tuMdy lived. Hte Tract against 
Vsurie (1621) fof the reduction of 

interest to w per cent. 

(4) litini ton of (3). 
nitdMd lit Vfliwtwiy College. Oefoiyl, ena 
Myiot iMde the gnml tour, anil 
^(htedl M»M after tee Reawrate^.ivb^ 


jo Otoemnw Gout. Beitaea eanm wa 
f»Uw> UrnSm in IMI. he titauetf wrote 

6. leiD, . 


Besides editing hte 
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art in Paris, and a collection of his dra^vings 
and paintings was published in 19^1. 

CUMMINS, Mafia Susanna (1 827<-66), Ameri- 
can writer, born at Salem, Mass., with her 
first novel The Lamplighter (1854) scored 
enormous popular success. 

CUNARD, Sh Samuel (l 787-1 865; Bart. 
1859), bom at Halifax, Nova Scotia, suc- 
ceeded early as a merchant and shipowner, 
came to England in 1838, and, for the new 
steam rail service between Britain and 
America, joined with George Burns, Glasgow, 
and David Mclver, Liverpool, in founding 
(1839) what became the Cunard Line. The 
first passage (1840) was the Britannia's in 14 
days 8 hours. 

CUNNINGHAM, (1) Sir Alan Gordon (1887- 
), British general, brother of (3), from 
Kenya in 1941 struck through Italian 
Somaliland and freed Abyssinia and British 
Somaliland from the Italians. He was high 
commissioner for Palestine (1945-48). 

(2) Allan (1784-1842), Scottish poet and 
man of letters, was born in Keir parish, 
Dumfriesshire. His father was neighbour to 
Bums at Ellisland; and Allan, a boy of 
twelve, followed at the poet's funeral. At 
ten he was apprenticed to a stonemason 
brother, but continued to pore over songs 
and stories. His first publications were his 
sham-antique verse and prose contributions 
to Cromek’s Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song (1810). Hogg he already 
knew, and these gained him the acquaintance 
of Scott, with whom ' Honest Allan * was 
always a great favourite. He now removed 
to London, and became one of the best- 
known writers for the London Magazine^ 
as well as manager in Chantrey's studio 
(1815-41). Among his works were Tradi' 
tional Tales of the English and Scottish 
Peasantry (1822); Songs of Scotland^ Ancient 
and Modern (1825); Lives of British Painters^ 
Sculptors, and Architects (6 vols. 1829-33); 
and Life of Wilkie (3 vols, 1 843). Of his five 
sons. Captain Joseph Davey (1812-51) and 
Mfiuor-general Sir Alexander (1814-93) both 
served m the Indian army; the former wrote 
a good histoiy of the Sikhs (1849), and the 
latter many books on Indian architecture and 
statistics; Peter (1816-1869) is remembered 
by his Handbook of London 0849; recast by 
H. Wheatley, 3 vols. 1891); and Francis 
(1820-75), also an Indian soldier, edited 
M^lowe, Massinger and Ben ionson. 

(3) Andrew Browne, Ut Viscount Cunning- 
luini of Hyndliope (1883- ), British admiral 
was educated at Stubbington and Dartmouth, 
entering the Royal Navy in 1898. Service 
in the 1914-18 war brought him a D.S.O. and 
two bars. Duty as deputy chief of the 
Nav^ Staff (1938-39) was followed by 
appointment as c.-in-c. Mediterranean; 
where his victory in the battle of Cape 
Maupan virtually eliminated the luHan 
batUe fieet from the war. His intrepidity and 
resource were equally valuable in the evacua* 
lion of Crete. He was promoted to first sea 
lord in 1943* A i;^rage and the O.M. were 
eonlemd on him in 1946. See hit memoirs, 
A Saliar'M Odyssey (1951). 

y/rnsm, D.D. (1805-61), Scottish 
a riiief teademif the Dimption, was 


bom at Hamilton, and, educated at Edin- 
burgh, became minister at Greenock (1830) 
and Edinburgh (1834), then professor (1843) 
and principal (1847) at the Free Church 
College. He wrote on theology and church 
history. See Life by Rainy and Mackenzie 
(1871). 

(5) William (1849-1919), Scottish econo- 
mist, author of the pioneer Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce (1882) which in 
revised form remained a standard work for 
many years, reaching a 6th edition in 1929, 
was born in Edinburgh and, educated there 
and at Cambridge, taught history at Cam- 
bridge, economics at King's College, London, 
and in 1907 was made archdeacon of Ely. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM,, (1) Roberi, 
originally Robert Graham (d. 1797), Scottish 
laird and songw'riter, grandfi^er of (2), 
born on the family estates at Gartmore, 
Stirlingshire. His mother was a\daughter of 
the 12th Flarl of Glencaim. He was educated 
at Glasgow University, became a planter and 
receiver*gcneral in Jamaica, was chosen 
rector ot Glasgow University on his return 
in 1785 and was M.P. (1794-96). He warmly 
supported the French Revolution, moved an 
abortive bill of rights and composed * If 
doughty deeds my lady please' and other 
lyrical poems. On the death of the last Earl 
of Glencaim in 1796, he succeeded to the 
latter's estates and changed his name to 
Cunninghamc Graham. 

(2) Robert Bontine (1852-1936), Scottish 
author and politician, grandson of (1), was 
bom in London, educated at Harrow and 
from 1869 was chiefly engaged in ranching 
and adventuring in the Argentine, until he 
succeeded to the family estates in 1883. In 
1879 he had married a Chilean poetess. He 
was M.P. (1886^-92) and was imprisoned with 
John Burns, the Socialist Leader, for ' illegal 
assembly ' in 1 rafalgar Square in 1887. He 
was the first president of the Scottish Labour 
party in 1888. He travelled extensively in 
Spain and Morocco (1893-98), where an 
incident described in his Mogreb-El^Acksa 
(1898) inspired Shaw's Captain Brassbound's 
Conversion. He wrote a great number of 
travel books, but is best known for his highly 
individual, flamboyant essays and short 
stories, collections of which are entitled 
Success (1902), Faith (1909), Hope (1910), 
Charity (1912) and Scottish Stories (1914). 
He was elected the first president of the 
Scottish National party in 1928 and died in 
Buenos Aires. Conrad and Hudson were 
among his close literary friends. See A. F. 
TschUfely, Don Roberto (1937), and the 
Essential Cunnlnghame Grahanh ed. Bloom- 
field (1952). 

CUNOBEUNUS. See CyMBEUNfi. 

CUREL, Francois, Vicomte de (1854-1928), 
French dramatist, novelist mid Academician 
(1918), born at Metz, was iraitied as an 

CuSi^N. Wmiun, D,0., LL.D. (t8(»-64). 
English Syriac scholar, bom at Westbufy, 
Shropshire, in 1837 enimd the Britirii 
Museum as assistant-keepcf of MSS. Here 
he brought to Iti^t a Syriac version of the 
Jostles of Ignatius (q.v.) and other MSS: 
He was a canon of Westminster. 
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CURIE. Pierre (1859-1906)> Fren<2b physicist, 
and his wife (Marie, n^e Sklodowska, 1867- 
1934, bom at Warsaw), worked jointly at 
Paris on magnetism and radio-activity, and 
discovered radium. Son of a Paris physician, 

M. Curie became professor of Physics at the 
Sorbonne in 1901, shared a Nobel prize with 
his wife and Becquerel in 1903, and was run 
over and killed in Paris. Mmc Curie, who 
succeeded to his chair, isolated polonium and 
radium in 1910, and got a Nobel prize in 191 1. 
She was appointed honorary professor of 
Radiology at Warsaw in 1919. ^ See also 
JouoT-CuRiE, and Life by tve Curie (Eng. tr. 
1949). Their second daughter Eve (1904- ), 
bora in Paris, became well known as a 
musician and writer, and during World War II 
worked in the IJ.S.A. on behalf of the French 
resistance movement. 

CURLL, Ednuind (1675-1747), a London 
bookseuer, gibbeted by Pope in the Dunciad. 

He was twice (1716 and 1721) at the bar of 
the House of Lords for publishing matter 
regarding its members; was tried and 
convicted for publishing obscene books 
(1725), fined (1728) for the issue of mn in Her 
Smock and De Usu Flagrorum, and pilloried 
for his Memoirs of John Ker of Kersiand. His 
announcement of Mr Papers Literary Corres- 
pondence (1735) led to the seizure of the 
stock, and furnished Pope (who instigated its 
publication) with a sufficient excuse for the 
issue of an authentic edition (1737-41), 
Curll did not deal solely in garbage, as a list 
of his contains 167 standard works. His 
Curilad (1729) is styled a ‘hypercritic upon 
the Dunciad Variorum *. It was of Curll s 
biographies that Arbuthnot wittily said they 
had added a new terror to death, 

CURRAN. 4olm PhUoot (1750-1817),^ Irish 
orator, was born at Newmarket m County 
Cork. At Trinity College, Dublin, he was as 
idle and reckless as he had been at school, 
but yet learnt something of law: and the 
boisterous taproom debates of his life m 
Dublin and London shaped him into an 
orator. After two years at the Middle 
Temple, London, he was called^ to the Irish 
bar m 1775. Here his conviviality, wu and 
eloquence soon made him a prominent figure, 
and led to his being employed m many ™ 
greatest causes of the lime, 

^ame king’s counsel, and m 
relumed to uic Irish parliament for Kilbeg- 

g in. He became a strong supporter of 

rattan, but his eloquence proved Ineffec- 
tive in the House than before an Insfi Jnty* 
His sarcastic retorts involved him in duels, 
of which, in the course of his 
fought five, all fortunately withwt 
harm. Althou^ a staunch 
Cufrim had a warm sympathy with nis 
suffering Catholic countrymen, and ww 
constant in his «navailiM appals on ^eir 
behalf to goveramenr. With his nf 

Archibald Hamilton Rowan in 1792 <»m- 
menced the long scries of defences in sta^ 
tt^which haw ahed “ 

name. Oirran flung himself inm the def^ 

of ffie mbds of 1798 with heroic cne^ 
Then came the Union, which Cuiw had 
atwavs oDOOsed as * the annihilation of 
lrola^^ fiSmyn health was now shattered 


and domestic troubles darkened fiis later 
years. His wife eloped with a clerg^an, 
and his youngest daughter, Sarah, died in 
Sicily a few months after the hapless fate of 
her lover. Robert Emmet. (MacDonagh’s 
Viceroy's Postbags 1904, deals with Curran 
as a ‘ heartless and inhuman scoundrel * in 
her regard.) In 1806-14 he was master of 
the rolls in Ireland. From London his 
remains were re-interred in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin, in 1834. See Lives by 
his son, W. H. Curran (1819), and L. Hale 
(1958) 

CURRIE, James (1756-1805), Scottish phy- 
sician, the earliest editor of Burns, born at 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming manse, Dumfriesshire, 
studied medicine at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and from 1780 practised in Liverpool. His 
chief medical work was the able Reports on 
the Effects of Water in Febrile Diseases {1191): 
but he is best remembered by his edition of 
Burns (1800; 7th ed. 1813), with a Life and 
criticism of the writings, undertaken ^lely 
for the benefit of Bums's family. See Life 
by his son (1831). 

CURTIN, John (1885-1945), Australian trade 
union leader, journalist and Labour politi- 
cian, born at Creswick, Victoria, in 1941 
became Commonwealth premier and in the 
Japanese war proved a far-seeing and intrepid 
national leader. 

CURTIS. (1) Benjamin Robbins (1809-74), and 
(2) George TIcknor (1812-94), two brothers, 
bom at Watertown, Mass., both writers on 
legal subjects, and the latter also a biographer. 
Sec Memoir of the former (2 vols. 1879). 

(3) George William (1824-92), Amencan 
man of letters, born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, after four years in Europe (184^50) 
joined the staff of the New York Tribune, 
and was one of the editors of Putnams 
Month fv from 1852 to 1 869. He commenced 
the ‘ Editor's Easy Chair ’ papers in Harpers 
Monthly in 1 853, and became principal Iwd^- 
writer for Harper's Weekly on its establish- 
ment in 1857. A novel. Trumps (1862), wd 
most of his books appeared first in these 
Journals. He died at New York, See Uves 
by Winter (1893). Chadwick (1893) and Cary 
(1894) 

CTRTIUS. (\) Erast (\8l4-96), G^an 
archaeologist, born at Lfibeck, studied at 
Bonn, Gottingen and Berlin, visited Athws 
with Brandis in 1837, and next accompanied 
Ottfried M filler in his travels through Greece. 
Tutor (1844-49) to the Crown PrmcC 
Frederick of Prussia, in 1856 he succeed 
Hermann as professor at Gottingra, whfJJ® 
he was recalled in 1868 to Berlin. From 1853 
a member of the Academy of Scieji^, he 
was one of its permanent secrctanes 1871-93. 

Si 

(1857-61: 5th ed. 1881 et iefl.; JMS. 
by iV W. Ward, 1868-73). ^ Life by ,F. 

Cww (Isao-SS), brother of (IL one of 
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ordinaiy, professor of Classical Fhilologv at 
Prague, at Kiel ip 1854^ at Leipzig in 1862. 
The diief of his apuiy works were Griechische 
Schulgrammatik (1852; Bng. trans. 1863); 
EtMuterungen to the foregoing (1863; trans. 
by Abbott, 1870); CrmdzUge der griechischen 
Etymohgie (1858; trans. by Wilkins and 
England, 1875-76); and Das gnechisches 
Verbum (1873-76; trans. by same, 1880). 
See Monograph by Windisch (1887). 

(3) Mettus or Mettitts (4th cent, b.c.), a 
noble Roman youth who m 362 b.c. is said 
td have leapt on horseback into a chasm 
'^hich had opened in the forum, and which 
the soothsayers declared could only be filled 
by throwing into it the most precious treasure 
of Rome. 

(4) Quintus (fl. 1st cent, a.d.), a Roman 
historian, who about a.d. 41-54 wrote De 
Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni, in ten books, 
of which the first two have been lost and 
the text of the remainder is imperfect. It 
has little value as history; but its style, if 
mannered, is elegant. The editio princeps 
was published at Venice about 1471. See a 
French monograph by Bosson (1887), and 
W. W. Tam, Alexander the Great, vol. 2 
(1947). 

(5) Theodor (1857-1928), German organic 
chemist, professor at Heidelberg from 1897, 
known especially for his discovery of 
hydrazine (1887) and other organic com- 
pounds. 

CURWEN, John (1816-80), the apostle of the 
Tonic Sol fa system, w'as born at Heckmond- 
wike, Yorkshire, the son of an Independent 
minister, and himself in 1844 was settled as 
bidepcndent minister at Plaistow. In 1841 
he began to advocate the solfa system; in 
'1843 his Grammar of Vocal Music appeared; 
in 1864 he resigned his ministry and ^ve 
himself wholly to the cause. He died at 
Heaton Mersey, Lancashire. See MemorUtls 
(1882). 

CURWOOD, James OBver <1878-1927), 
American writer, bom at Owosso, Mich., 
author of popular novels of outdoor life, as 
The Courage of Captain Pium (1908), The 
Grizzly King (1917). The Alaskan (1923), Ac. 
CURZON, (I) George Natimniel, Margiila 
Cimoa of Kedteston (1859-1925), British 
statesman, was bom at Kedleston Hall in 
Derbyshire, eldest son of Baron Scarsdale. 
AHer a promising career at Eton, he failed to 
^Ihke a first in classics at Oxford, but his 
' mibiequent brilliance gained him a fellowship 
'of All Souls in 1883. In 1886 he was elected 
' M.P. for Southport, and the following year 
began extensive travels all over the l^st 
which imve him the extraordinary insight into 
oriental affairs and the personal contact with 

^ oastem rulers which fitted him for his later 

work at thc^ Foreign Office and in India. 

S;^me autfapntative books, on Asiatic Russia 

Persia (1892) and on problems of 
, 'pa Pgr East (1894), were the outcome of hit 
became under-secretary for 
1S91, and for foreign affaini In 189$. 
In iWj, aged 39, he was dityitsa viceroy 
of lodia and waa given an Irish barony, 
^ ^ m^^Uing to accept an Entf Ish 

wi^ Its acomuMnyiiig bar froni the 
■ Hmw of Coiiwn0ffl(|^ A controversiaf and 


^ften tpibuleiit viceroy, constantly at war 
with his offictals;'he introduced many reforms, 
both social and political, including the 
establishment of the N.W. Frontier Province 
and the partition of Bengal. After the arrival 
of Lord Kitchener (q.v.) as commander-in- 
chief in 1902, a difference of opinion arose 
over the dual control s)%tem then in force in 
the Indian Army. The Government, finding 
Curzon*5 rdmme too dynamic for its liking, 
manipulated this crisis in sudi a way as to 
procure his resignation, and be left Juidia, a 
disappointed man, in 1905. ftolegated to the 
political wilderness, he devoM himself to art 
and archaeology and to ttib questton of 
university reform. He retumcql to politics as 
lord privy seal in the Coalittoh of 1915, and 
became a member of Lloyd |jeoTse*8 War 
Cabinet in 1916, in which year lie received the 
Garter. In 1919 his long-standing ambition 
to become foreim secretary was\fulfilled, but 
in the unhealthy atmosphere of post-war 
foreign politics his optimistic planning was 
doomed to frustration, as in the failure of the 
Persian treaty (1919) and in the constant 
thwarting of his efforts by Lloyd George. In 
1921 he was created a marquis, and as 
delegate to the Lausanne conference in 
1922-23 be won a resounding success by his 
firm attitude at a time when BrittSli prestige 
had fallen dangerously low. On the resigna- 
tion of Bonar Law in May 1923 he cl^rly 
hoped for and expected the premiarship, and 
the choice of Baldwin was a great blow, but 
he offered his support and contmued as foreign 
secreta^r until 1924. Curzon*s handling 
of affairs was characiertzed by great self- 
confidence and decision and an unshakable 
faith in his own infallibility which brought 
him an unfortunate reputation for unapp- 
reachability and pomposity— his pariUunen- 
ury manner was likened to that of *a 
divinity addressing blackbeetles but his 
energy and ability and his courage m the 
face of bitter disappointments and physical 
handicap (he suffered from spinal curvature 
from an early age) stamp him as one of the 
outstanding figures of the century . See studies 
by Lord Ronatdshay (1928), Nicolsoii(l937}, 
and Mosley (I960), 

(2) Robert, Zooebe (1810-73), bom 
In London, studied at Oxfom, travelled in 
the Levant (1833-37), was an attathd at 
Constantinople, and wrote Mamutlarkz in the 
Levant (1849). 

CirSHlNC, (1) Caleb (1800-79). American 
statesman, bom in Salisbury, was 

admitted to the bar tn 1821, sal in the state 
legislature and senate, and was sMed to 
congress in 1835-43. He amoned the first 
treaw between China and the united, fitatea 

in 1844; raised and cofiimanded a lifiitMmt 

in the war with Mexico; and was U^S. 
attomey-fetieral in 18$3-57> counari for the 

U.S. at the Geneva Coidetenoe hi I872« and 

minister to Spain in J874-T7, 

a) Harw^WffiiwBi (1869-1039), American 
neumlogist, educated at Yale and Harvard 
(M.D., 1895). was oroliBasor of Sumery at 

^ Hh p^twy thMt. WmAMbutadmnt* 
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CUSHMAN, Charlotfe SaauUn (1816-76), ui 
American actreas, who was bom and died at 
Boston, U.S., appeared first in opera in 1834, 
and as Lady Macbeth in 1833. In 1844 she 
accompanied Macready on a tour through 
the notthera states, and afterwards appear^ 
in London, where she was weU received in a 
range of characters that included Lady 
Macbeth, Rosalind, Meg Merrilees, and 
Romeo — ^her sister Susan (1822-39) playing 
Juliet She retired from the stage in 1875. 
CUST, (1) Sir Edward (1794^8), British 
general and military historian, was bom and 
died in London, the sixth son of the first Lord 
Brownlow. 

(2) Sir Lkmel Henry (1859-1929). English 
art historian, director of the National 
Portrait Gallery (1895-1909), surveyor of tiie 
Icing's pictures (1901-27), author of many 
woncs, especially on Van Dyck and on the 
royal collections. 

(3) Robert Needham, LL.D. (1821-1909), 
nephew of (1), bora at Cockayne-Hatlcy, 
Bedfordshire, was educated at Eton, and 
entered the Indian civil service. He held 
important posts in North India, in 1864-65 
was a member of the legislative council and 
returned to England in 1869. He published 
works on the modern languages of the East 
Indies (1878), of Africa (1882) and of 
Oceania, as well as Linguistic and Oriental 
Essays C3 series, 1880-91), Pictures of Indian 
Life (1881), Evangelisation of the Non- 
action IVor/d(1894), Ac. 

CUSTER, George Armstrong (1839-76), 
American soldier, born in Ohio, graduated at 
West Point in 1861, and served with distinc- 
tion through the civil war. As a cavalry 
commander in the west, he several times 
defeated the hostile Indians; but on June 25, 
1876, he attacked the Sioux on the Little Big 
Horn, in Montana, and he and his 264 men 
were all destroyed. See Life by Whittaker 

St {c. «5-«7), was in one 
legend born in Ireland, the son of a petty 
kmg; but in another in Lauderdale, then 
fwrt of Northumbria. In 651 he was certainly 
a shepherd boy there, and while watching his 
ftodk by nii^t had a vision which made him 
reeotve to oecome a monk. The same year 
be eiktei^ the monastery of Old Melrose, 
and in 660 accompanied its abbot Eata to 
RIpotie In oonsequence of the dispute about 
Enstier, Eata returned to Melrose (661), and 
Cttlbb^ having accompanied him. was 
eiacMi prior. In 664 be left Mcli^ for ^ 
Itlind monMtmy of Lmdisfarae, of which he 
became prior, his old mas^,. ^ta, being 
abbot But in 676 he quitted Lmdisfarne for 
a Iwfinit^s Celt built with his own hands on 


His body remained (incorrupt, as was 
believed) ats,J.indt8farae till 875, when the 
monks, bearing it on their shoulders, fled 
inland from the Danes. After maiw wander- 
ings it found a resting-place at Chester-le- 
Street in 883 ; in 995 it was translated first to 
Ripon and then to Durham. Here, inclosed 
in a costly shrine, and believed to work 
miracles daily, it remained till the Reforma- 
tion. The grave was opened in 1 826, when in- 
side a triple coffin his skeleton was found, still 
entire, wrapped in five robes of embroidmed 
silk. Until the Reformation no woman 
was suffered to approach his shrine. See 
the ancient Lives by Bede, Simeon of Durham 
and Reginald of Duiiiam and those by Raine 
(1828), Eyre (1849), Fryer (1830) and 
Colgrave (1940). 

CUTTS, John Cutts, Baron (1661-1707), one 
of William Hi's ana Marlborough's generals, 
who served in Ireland and the Low Countries, 
was probably bora at Arkesden, near 
Saffron- Walden, and died in Dublin. ' 
CUVIER, Leopold Chretien Fr6d6ric Dagohert, 
kH-vyay (1769-1832), French anatomist, 
better known by his adopted literary title, 
Georges Cuvier, was born at Montbeliard, 
then belonging to Wiirttemberg, his ancestors 
being Huguenot refugees. He studied for 
the ministiy at Stuttgart: and his love for 
zoology was confirmed by residence as a 
tutor on the Normandy coast (1788-94). In 
1795 through Geofiroy Saint-Hilaire he was 
appointed assistant professor of Comparative 
Anatomy in the Jardin des Plantes, and 
elected a member of the French Institute; in 
1803 he became permanent secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences. After the Restoration 
he was made chancellor of the University of 
Paris, admitted into the cabinet by Louis 
XVni. and in 1826 created grand-officer of 
the Legion of Honour. His opposition to the 
royal measures restricting the freedom of the 
press lost him the favour of Charles X; but, 
under Louis-Philippe be was made a pw of 
France in 1831, ana next year minister of the 
interior. He died of paralysis. In his plans 
for national education, in his labours for the 
French Protestant Church, and in scientific 
work, he was alike indefatigable. He was 
conspicuous for an unsurpassed grasp of 
facts rather than for originality or power of 
generalization, and proved a formidable 
opponent of the Theory of Descent. Although 
his four types — Vertebrate, Mollusc, Arti-. 
culate and Radiate— are now known to give 
a false simplicity to nature, his structural 
method made classification more naturaL 
Now also palaeontology was linked^ to 
comparative anatomy. Among Cuvier’s 
more important works are: Lefons d'am- 
tomk compeurie (1801-05); VAmton^ dpt 


Faroe group. Here in 684, he was tomk compare HAmtonm aes 

riaRodhv Bcalrid. kinaof Northumwa, who moltusques (1816); Les Ossements famlea 
.. (Iff.. to accept the bishopric des ^Q8J2); HisloIre mturrik 


ofHexliiiBrHe reluctantly compiieii, Imt 
shortly aUsf eatchanged the see of Hexham 
Still th^^ 
to firi ni tL ti the end of tvvo years he retura^ 
to W» 0 ( 8 . whwn he ^ Maw* 20, «7. 

Cuthbmhwi beta 0^ 

8 fbj it hooMM flir fiwrtac tftw do^ 
Ctamliw.wHf dodieaiod to ton from the 
thmk ood Mow to the Potto ond Clyde. 


des polssoiis (I828'-49), written , in cenSM 
with Valenciennes. Bret known is Le Xigtw 
animal disfrAad d'aprh «» organiMHioa 
(1817). which has passed through so nniny 
editois’ hands. See Mrs R. Lee's 

Baron Cjn*r 0832), Pasnjwer^ £*#» 
11833), Carat's CntMdiu dee Zo 
(1872^ Haectni's ^ary aOmdk 
Ductotay dn BlaM|tn’* Caaire « 
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Sairth Hilaire (1890), and Dandin’s Cuvier et 
Lamarck (Paris 1926). 

CUYP, or Kuyp, (1) Albert (1620-91). Dutch 
painter, who was bom and died at Dordrecht, 
excelled in cattle, moonlight, wintry land- 
scapes, still waters with ships, horse-markets, 
hunts, camps and cavalry-nghts, and golden 
sunlight. 

(2) Jacob Gerrits, ‘ Old Cuyp * (c. 1575- 
1649), father of (1), a portrait-painter of 
Dordrecht. 

CYMBELINE, in Shakespeare's play, a king 
of Britain, whose original was Holinshed's 
half-historical Cunobelinus, who died c. 43 
A.D., and of whom several coins are extant. 


Juliana^ Christy Elene and The Fates of the 
Apostles^ have his name worked into the 
text in runes. See translation with notes by 
C. W. Kennedy (1910). 

CYPRIAN, St {c. 200-258). Thascius 

Caecilius Cyprianus, one of the great fathers 
of the church, was born probably at Carthage ; 
and, after teaching rhetoric there, became a 
Christian about 245. He was made a bishop 
in 248, when his zealous efforts to restore 
strict discipline soon brought him a host of 
enemies. In the Decian persecution he had 
to seek safety in flight; and after his return 
to Carthage in 251 the rest of his life was a 
constant struggle to hold the balance between 
severity and leniency towards the * Lapsed * 
(i.e. those who had conformed for a time to 
heathenism). Excommunicated by the 
Roman bishop Stephen for denying the 
validity of heretic baptism, at a synod at 
Carthage in 256 Cyprian maintained that the 
Roman bishop, spite of the primacy of Peter, 
could not claim a judicial authority over 
other bishops. On September 14, 258, he 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor 
Valerian. See Lives by Poole (1840), 
Archbishop Benson (1897), and Studies by 
H. Koch (1910, 1926, 1930), 
CYRANRIEWICZ, Joseph, shran^kya/vits 
(1911- ), Polish politician, became secretary 
of the Socialist party in Cracow in 1935. He 
was taken prisoner by the Germans in 1939, 
escaped and organized resistance in the 
Cracow Province and was sent to Auschwitz 
in 1941. In 1945 he became secretary- 
genial of the Socialist party and was prime 
minister from 1947 to 1952. He resumed the 
premiership in 1954. 

i^RANO DE BERGERAC. See Bergerac. 
CYRENIDS (d. a.d. 21), a Credzed fbrm of 
Publius Sulpidus Quirinus, named in Luke ii 
as governor of Syria. He was appointed 
governor in a.d. 6, but may have also held 
^the^^s^ftom years earlier. 

gMnfs,^apostles^f the Slavs, were t^othen* 
1111$ natives of Tbessalonica. Cyril had been 
Ojdtsciple of Photius, and was sumamed * the 
pfdloiopber ^ The Tartar Khazan to the 
, AmrRMM of the Black Sea having about 860 
Ei^or Michael III to send them 
f Obnstto ntissioiianei, Oril was sent and 
mde many converts. The Butgariaos of 
Ttem and Momta were mngetinod by 
MetbodtuSt who baptised their king Bogons 


in 861. At the request of the Duke of 
Moravia, the brothers went thither, prepared 
a Slav translation of the Scriptures and chief 
liturgical books, and won the hearts of the 
people from the Roman missionaries. The 
two brothers were summoned to Rome to 
explain their conduct, and Cyril died there in 
869. Methodius, who in the same year was 
consecrated at Rome Bishop of the Moravi- 
ans, completed the evangelization of the 
Slavs. Called to Rome a second time in 879 
to justify his celebration of the mass in the 
native tongue, he gained the^ approval of 
Pope John VIll, returned to his diocese in 
880, and probably died at HradiSt6 on the 
Morava. Both brothers are itcognized as 
saints by the Roman Catholic Church, after 
having been condemned as Arians by several 
popes. The Cyrillic alphabet, modified out of 
the Greek by Cyril, su^rseded a more ancient 
Slavonic alphabet. See German works by 
Ginzel (2nd cd. 1860), Dummler and Miklo* 
stch (1870), and Bonwetsch (1885). 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Si (376-444), 
one of the fathers of the church, was bom at 
Alexandria, and brought up under the care of 
his uncle Theophilus, whom, after some years 
spent as a monk in the Nitrian desert, he 
succeeded as patriarch of Alexandria in 412. 
He forthwith closed the churches of the 
Novatians, and in 415 expelled the Jews from 
the city. With the shameful murder of 
Hypatia (q.v.) he was at least indirectly 
connected. The latter part of his life was 
spent in the relentless j^rscciition of Nes- 
torius (q.v.). The council of Ephesus in 431 
condemned Nestorius, with his doctrine of 
the two natures in Chnst. After this. John 
of Antioch and his adherents (numbering 
from 30 to 40 bishops), who had arrived at 
Ephesus too late, constituted a synod of their 
own, which condemned Cyril. The emperor 
confirmed both of these depositions; but 
Cyril kept his patriarchate till his death. 
Among his extant works arc a defence of 
Christianity, written against the Emperor 
Julian in 433 ; a series of homilies and treat- 
ises on the Trinity, the incarnation, and the 
Worship of God in spirit and tn truth. The 
best edition is that of Aubert (7 vob. Parts 
1638). See Kopalltk^ Cyril nm Alejeamiria 
(Mainz 1881). 

CYRIL OF JeRUSAJ.EM, $t (e. 315-386), 
ordained presbyter about 345, tried to be 
neutral during the Arian cootroveriiea, and 
in 35! was ordained Bishop of ienisakm. 
He was twice expelled from his see, in 358 
and by a synod at Constantinople in 360; 
but on the accession of Julian in 361 be 
returned to hts flock till 367, when, by order 
ofValens, he was again expeOed. Haratunied 
again on the death of vafens in 378, and 
took part, on the orthodox side, in the 
second council of Constantmople* Hb 
KaticHistii (instructions to cateditnnenf) 
have been edited by Toutl6e (Paris 1720), 
find by Reischl and Rupp (1845-40). Ttiefe 
w a translat ion in the Osfard Ubtwry of the 
Futkart (1838) and by R. M. Wooito (1930). 
^ works fcy Oonitei (1876) 9m Mader 
<1891)* 

ScetDCAios. 

CYRUS THE GREAT (d. /529 a,c,), the 
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founder of the Persian empire, was the fourth 
in a line of kings of Anzan, in Susiana (called 
by the Hebrews Elam), who formed a branch 
of the Persian royal dynasty of the Achac- 
menides. According to Herodotus, Cyrus 
was the son of Mandane, daughter of 
Astyages, king of Media, and the Persian 
Cambyses. He was to have been killed by 
Astyages had not a herdsman saved him till 
he was old enough to be sent to Persia. This 
and the very different stories of Xenophon 
and others have been superseded by the 
evidence of monuments discovered in modern 
times. Cyrus was the son of Cambyses I, 
grandson of Cyrus 1, and great-grandson of 
Teispes, who was also the great-grandfather 
of Hystaspes, the father of Darius (q.v.). In 
the third or sixth year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon (553 or 550 b.c.), Cyrus, ‘ king of 
Elam*, made Astyages, king of Media, a 
prisoner, and took his capital, Ecbatana, the 
Median army having mutinied. By 548 he 
was * king of Persia . Favoured by a revolt 
of the tribes on ‘ the Lower Sea *, or Persian 
Gulf, he advanced on Babylon, and, after 
giving battle at Opis, took Sippara (Sephar- 
vaim) and Babylon itself * without fighting * 
in 539. The account of the siege of Babylon 
by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must there- 
fore be erroneous. CVrus, a polytheist and 
an idolater, at once began a policy of 
religious conciliation. The nations who had 
been carried into captivity in Babylon along 
with the Jews were restored to their native 
countries, and allowed to take their gods with 
them. The empire of Lydia had fallen before 
the army of Cyrus some years before (in or 
about 546), and after the conquest of Baby* 
Ionia he was master of all Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the Hindu Kush. The 
conqueror's hold over Asia Minor and Syria 
was much strengthened by his friendly 
relations with the Phoenicians and the Jews; 
in the Old Testament he is called the Shepherd 
and the Anointed of Jehovah. After he had 
extended his empire from the Arabian desert 
and the Persian Gulf in the south, to the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus and the Ca${>ian in 
the north, he died in 529--according to 
Herodotus and Diodorus, during an unsuc- 
cessful struggle with Tomyns, queen of the 
Maasafetae, on the Jaxartes. Before his 
death be bad made his son and successor 
Cambyses * king of Babylon *. The Cyro- 
potdia of Xenophon b a historical romance. 
See Sayce*a Introduction to Ezra, Nchemiah, 
and Ezrher (2nd ed. 1887); also hb Fresh 
L^ht from the Ancient Monuments (1883). 
CYRUS THE YOUNGER (424-401 a.r ), 
second son of Danus Nothus and Parysatis, 
conspired against his brother Artaxerxes 
Mnemoo (404). was sentenced to death, but 
afterwards paraoned and even restored to his 
difnity as satrap of Asia Minor, In 401 he 
Sardis at the head of a large army of 


Asiatics and Greek mercenaries, encountered 
bis brother at CXinaxa, 500 stadia from 
Babylon, and was there defeated and slain. 
See Xenophon. 

CZARTORYSKI, Adam Jerzy, char^tthris'kee 
(1770-1861), Polish statesman, son of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski (1734-1823), was bom at 
Warsaw, and educated at Edinburgh and 
London. He fought against Russia in the 
Polish insurrection of 1794. and, sent to 
St Petersburg as a hostage, gained the friend- 
ship of the Grand-duke Alexander and the 
confidence of the Emperor Paul, who made 
him ambassador to Sardinia. When Alex- 
ander ascended the throne he appointed him 
assistant to the minister of foreign affairs. 
As curator of the university of Wilna (1803) 
he exerted all his influence to keep alive a 
spirit of nationality ; and when some of the 
students were sent to Siberia, Czartoryski 
resigned his office. Into the Revolution of 
1830 he threw himself with all his heart.* He 
was elected president of a provisional govern- 
ment, and summoned a national diet which 
in January 1831 declared the Polish throne 
vacant and elected Czartoryski head of the 
national government. He immediately 
devoted half of his large estates to the public 
service; and, though in August he resigned 
his post, continued to fight as a common 
soldier. After the suppression of the rising. 
Czartoryski-— excluded from the amnesty and 
his Polish estates confi5cated---escaped to 
Paris, where he afterwards resided, the liberal 
friend of his poor expatriated countrymen. 
In 1848 he freed all his serfs in Galicia, and 
during the Crimean war he endeavour^ to 
induce the allies to identify the cause of 
Poland with that of Turkey. He refused the 
amnesty offered to him by Alexander II, 
and died near Paris. See his Memoirs, 
translated by Gielgud (1888). 

CZERMAK, Johann Nepomuk, cke/mak 
(1828-73), physiologist, the founder of 
laryngoscopy, was born in Prague, studied at 
Vienna, Breslau and Wurzburg, and was 
professor successively at Cracow, Pestb, Jena 
and Leipzig. His collected w'orks were 
published in 1879. 

CZERNY, Karl, cheFnee (1791-1857), Aus- 
trian pianist and composer, was born and 
died at Vienna. He studied under Beethoven 
and dementi, and himself taught Liszt, 
Thalberg and Ddhler. His piano exercises 
and studies are widely used today. See Life 
by Sieger (Munich 1924). 

CZERNY GEORGE, Turk. Earadioidje, i e. 
‘Black George* (1766-1817), the leader of 
the Serbians in their stru^c for indepen- 
dence, after the treaty of Slobosje (July 8, 
1808) was elected governor and recognized 
as Prince of Serbia by the sultan. He had 
returned from a two years* exile in Austria 
when he was murdered at the instigation of 
his rival, Prince Milosch, 
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DABR0WSKI» correct Polish form of 

OOMBROVSKl 

DA COSTA/lsaak (1798-1860), Dutch poet, 
was born at Amsterdam, the son of a 
Portuguese Jew, studied at Leyden, and in 
1822, a year after taking his doctorate of 
pyiosophy, embraced Christianity. See 
Dutch Lives by Koenen (1861), Pierson 
(1865) and Ten Brink (1888). 

DADDI, Bemai^o (c. 1290-1350), Italian 
pmter of the Florentine school, and a 
n^ower, perhaps a pupil, of Giotto. See 
study by Vitzthum (1^5). 

DAENDELS, Herman WUlein (1762-1818), a 
Dutch general, bom at Hattem, in Guelder- 
land, mm 1808 to 1811 was governor- 
general of ^e Dutch East Indies, and in 1815 
was entrusted with the organization of the 
Dutch colonies on the coast of Africa, where 
he died. 

DA GAMA. See Gama. 

DAGOBERT, the name of several Merovin- 
gian French kings. 

Dagobert 1 (ruled 628-39), son of Clotaire 
II, nura at first onW over Austrasia but later 
over a combined Frankish kingdom. Sub- 
sequently he set his sons to rule over Neustria 
and Austrasia. 

Dagobert 11 (ruled 676-79), son of Sigibcit 
Ul, after whose death he was banished to an 
Imh monastery. He was assassinated after 
a short reini. 

DAGUERim, Louis Jacuaes Maiid6 (1789- 
1851), French photographic pioneer, bom at 
Comieilles, had been a scene-painter in Paris, 
when, from 1826 onwards, and partly in 
coqjunction with M. Niei:^, he perfected his 
* dagoefTOtype * process in which a photo- 
graphic image is obtained on a copper plate 
coated with a light-sensitive layer of silver 
iodide and bromide. See Life by Gemsheim 
(1956). 

DAHL, (1) Anders (tSth cent.), Swedish 
botanist, was a pupil of Linnaeus. The genus 
DMia is named after him. 


professor 

(3) Mkhael 0656-1743), portrait-painter, 
, . bora at Stockholm, in 1688 settled in London. 
' Works may be seen in the National Portrait 




DAHUSREN, 0) John Adotplmt Bernwd 
'^809-70), American admiral, bora in 
iiuladelphia, joined the navy in 1826 and 
did much to advance the science of naval 
^ udeiy by founding an ordnance workshop 
Washington, where he designed a new 
t of naval gun (1850). He commanded 
South Atlantic Blockade squadron in the 
'War 

I VMitt (1791-1844). Sw«dWi 
liamorntt born at Stembnik io 
a i. ,. .,. ,. . n d. studM at Umtala. and tmm 
a weacter Stoddidkii. Hia 


Kail 


DAHLMANN, ItMildi ChiMepi ^( 1785 - 
1 860), German historian, was boro at Wtsmar, 
studi^ at Copenhagen and Halle, and in 1 813 
became professor of History at XJei, in 1829 
of Political Science at Gottingen, where he 
published (1830) his Queuememde 
deutschen Getchkhte. Banished in 1837 by 
the king of Hanover, he went to Leipzig, 
next to Jena, where he wrote hk masterpiece, 
Geschichte von DSnenmrk (3 iiihls. 1840-43). 
In 1842 he became professor Of History at 
Bonn, and in the movement of J 848 headed 
the constitutional liberals. See Life by 
Springer (Leipzig 1 870-72). 

DAHNf Julius Sopto Fdix 9834-1912), 
publicist, historian, poet, was bom at 
Hamburg, the son of the actor, Friedridk 
Dahn (181 1-89). He studied at Munich and 
Berlin, and bmme f^ofessor of German 
Jurisprudence at Kdnigsberg and Breslau. 
Sec his Erinnerungen (189(^93). 

DAIMLER, Gotti^b (1834-1900), German 
engineer, born at Schorndorf, worked after 
1872 with Otto and Langen on improving the 
gas engine, designed in 1885 one of the 
earliest roadworthy motor-cars, and founded 
the Daimler Automobile Company at 
Cannstatt in 1890. 

DAKIN, Henry Drysdaik (1880-1950), English 
chemist, was bora in London. Iinpcntanl for 
his researches on enzymes and hts work on 
antiseptics, he developed ' Dakin's ' or the 
* Carrel- Dakin * solution (a 0*5% solution of 
sodium hypochlorite), widely usra for treating 
wounds in World War !. Bocted F.R.S. in 
1917, he was awarded the Davy Medal in 
1941. 

DALADIER, £doiiard, da-ithifyay (1884- 
), French politician, bora at Oupratras, 
became in 1927 leader of the radical soctalkts, 
and in 1933 minister of war and mme 
minister of a short-lived govenunenl. Again 
minister of war, in January 1934 he was 
asked to form a cabinet, but his foverament 
immediately met the full force of the feper- 
cussiofis of the Suvisky (q.v.) erto, and 
lasted only a few weeks. In 1936 he bmme 
war minister in the Popular Front cUbmet, 
and to 1938 again tooa office as premier. 
Pacifist in outlook, be supported 'appease- 
ment * and was a tignalo^ of the Munich 
Pact. In 1940 he resignetL became succes* 
stvely war and foreign minister, and on the 
fall of France was arrested and intaiiied until 
1945 

D>Alin»T. SmAlketO). 

DAIXSOZE. 5 ot jMiUM>OAtaioa. 

DALE, (I) DmM ()73».|80«»» Sc^ttUt Mitt- 
triaUit. wn boro at Stnmtoa, AynAite. 
Apprenticed to a Paitfojr weaver, he idler- 
watdi travelled the coantiy, birmi dM 
boneapoa ibMo yarn, aboat 1783 bMame 
deit to a •ak.mefeer, th« m of 

Pre^ and Dutdi yania. On 
yli^g Iteottaid it waa dwt hevnd 
Defe thMmht fMiae fia eonwHsh^t 
.teiibar at rinr fnnafiliiiiir tha nittt J 
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Clyde. Thm^Dald built mills (1785) and 
became prosperods. In 1799 he sold these 
mills to Robert Owen (q.v.), his son-in-law. 
Dale spent his last years at Glasgow in 
works a, benevolence and in preaching to a 
churdjt ^bis own, the * Old Independ^ts *. 

(2)^h Henry Hallett (1875- ). British 

physiologist, raucated at Cambridge and 
London, elected F.R.S. (1914), became 
director of the National Institute for Medical 
Research, London. In 1936 he shared with 
Loewi the Nobel prize for medicine for work 
on the chemical transmission of nerve impul- 
ses. In 1947 he was president of the Bntish 
Association. 

DALfiN, Nils Gustav (1869^1937), Swedish 
engineer, educated at Gdteborg and Ztirich, 
invented automatic lighting for unmanned 
lighthouses and railway signals. Nobel 
prize-winner for physics in 1912, he was 
blinded a year later by an explosion in a 
chemical experiment, but continued to work 
till his death. 

DAtGARNO, George (r. 1626-87), ScotUsh 
writer, bom at Old Aberdeen, studied at 
Marischal College, and kept a school for 
thirty years in Oxford, where he died. He 
wrote the Ars Signorum^ vulgo Character 
Vniversalis (1661) and Didascalocophus^ or 
the Deaf and Dumb Man*s Tutor (1680) — ^both 
reprinted for the Maitland Club in 1834. 
DALHOIJI^E, James Andrew Broun-Ramsay, 
ManiBit of (1812-60), * greatest of Indian pro- 
consuls*. was third son of the 9th Earl of 
Daihousie, and was bom at Dalhousic Castle, 
Midlothian. Educated at Harrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he succeeded in 1832, by the 
death of his only remaining brother, to the 
courtesy-title of Lord Ramsay. In 1835 he 
stood unsuccessfully for Edinburgh as a Con- 
servative; In 1837 was elected for Hadding- 
tonshire; in 1838, on the death of his father, 
entered the House of Peers as Earl of 
I^ihousie. In 1843 Peel impointed him vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, and in 1845 
he sticceeded Mr Gladstone as president. 
When Peel resigned office in 1846, Lord John 
Russell asked Lord Daihousie to remain at 
the BMrd of Trade in order to carry out the 
regulations be had framed for the railway 
system. In 1847 he was appointed govemor- 
generat of India-the youngest viceroy ever 
aent thithef. His Indian administration was 
not less successful in the acquisition of terri- 
tory than to developing Indian resources and 
Improving the administration. Pegu and the 
Piitdab were conouered; Nagpur, Oudh, 
Sattara, Jhaiisi and Bcrar annexed. Railways 
on a ookmtl scale were planned and com- 
mesusad: 4000 miles of telegraph were spread 
over India; 3000 miles of road were bridg^ 
andnteiaUed: the Cange* Ctmal was op^; 
and hEaportam irrigation works all over India 
wm eaecuied. Noteworthy ^ also are 
lla^oiiaHi enetwriic action against suttee, 
fbmiOe MaiiticKle and the, slaye- 
ScB; the orpantzaitoR of the i^^«ove 
Coundl; the improved training of ttw 
sarvkh. idMeh was opened m all 

mpieit pr <tad^ apdeutov ^ 

w 



the thanks of parliament. Broken in health, 
he left India In 185^ and on Deonnber 19, 
1860, he died at Daihousie CasUe. See 
monograph by Lee Warner (1904); and his 
Private Letters (1910). 

DALI, Salvador, dah'lee (1904- ), Spanish 
artist, bora at Figueras. After studying at 
the Academy of Fme Arts, Madrid, he moved 
to Paris and joined the Surrealists in 1928; 
and became one of the principal figures of 
the movement. He made a deep stud^ of 
abnormal psychology and dream symbolism, 
and represented * paranoiac* objects In 
landscapes remembmd from his Spanish 
boyhood with almost academic realism and 
hi^ly finished craftsmanship. In 1940 he 
settled in the United States, and later beenne 
a Catholic and devoted his art to syrnbolic 
religious paintings. His publications include 
The Secret Life of Salvador Dali (1942) ana 
the surrealist novel Hidden Faces (1944). In 
1929 he collaborated with Luis Bunuel in 
producing the famous surrealist film Ld Chien 
Andalou. His painting The Persistence of 
Memory (1931) (known as the Limp Watches) 
is in the Museum of Modem Art, New York, 
and his Christ of St John of the Cross (1951) 
is in Glasgow Ait Gallery. See study by 
F. Cowles (1959). 

DALLAM, or Dalhara, a family of English 
organ-builders. 

(1) Ralpb (d. 1672), built organs for St 
George*s Chapel, Windsor, and for Greenwich 
church. 

(2) Robert (1602-65), son of (3), was res- 
ponsible for organs at New College, Oxford, 
York Minster, St Paufs Othedral, Jesus 
College, Cambridge (1634), Canterbury 
Cathedral (1635), and St Mary Woolnoth 
(destroyed in the Fire of London). 

(3) Thomas (c. 1 599-c. 1 630), built organs for 
Kinrs College, Cambridge, and for Worces- 
ter Cathedral. See his Diary (Hakluyt Soc. 
1898). 

DALLAPICCOLA, I^igl (1904- ), Italian 
composer and teacher, whose compositions, 
making wide use of twelve-note technique* 
include songs, a piano concerto, an opera,. 
The Prisoner^ a ballet, Mariyas, and orchestral 
and choral works, such as Canti di Prigionia. 
DALLAS, (1) Atejumder James (1759-1817), a 
lawyer of West Indian birth and Scottish 
descent, who went to the U.S. (1783), aettlsd , 
in Philadelphia, became naturalized, and waa 
later secretary of the treasury and war- 
secretary under President Madison. See DTe 
by hfs son G. M. Dallas (1871 ). 

(2) George MIHIId (1792-1864), son of (1), 
was born in Philadelphia, and graduated at 
Princeton College in 1810. Admitted to 
bar, be entered the diplomatic service, and in 
1831 was sent to the U.S. senate by Penn- 
sylrania. He was U.S. minister to Russia, 
1837-39, and in 1844 was elected vi^ 
president of the United States. In 1846 his 
casting-vote as president of the senate* 
fept^ed the protecrive tariff of 1842, thouj^ 
he bad been a ProtecUonist 
Gmt Briudn 1956-61. he died 
ddpbia. Hi» portlmmoiM wnti 
Lettm from LMkm ( 1969 ^ • 
fatlMr (1971). «nd Mt mry: 
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DALOU, (Ain^) Jules (1838-1902), French 
sculptor, ]K>m in Paris. He was the pupil of 
Carpeaux, and after being the curator of the 
Louvre during the Commune, he fled to 
England in 1871, and taught at the Royal 
College of Art for some years. His realistic 
modelling influenced many English sculptors 
Of the time. His well-known monument 
Triumph of the Republic is in Paris. 
DALRY^LE, (1) Alexander (1737-1808), 
Scottish hydrographer, brother of (2), was 
bom at New Hailes, Musselburgh, in 1779 
he became hydrographer to the East India 
Company, in 1795 to the Admiralty; and 
died three weeks after his dismissal from 
office. 

(2) Sir David, Lord Hailes (1726-92), 
Scottish historian, born at Edinburgh, the 
great-grandson of the 1st Viscount Stair, 
brother of (1), a justiciary lord in 1776, he is 
best known for his accurate, chronological 
Annals of Scotland, 1057-1371 (1776-79), &c. 

(3) Sir James (1650-1719), second son of 
the 1st Viscount Stair, became a chief clerk 
of the Court of Session, and in 1698, a 
baronet. His Collections concerning the 
Scottish History preceding 1153 (1705) is still 
of value. 

DALTON, (1) Hugh, Baron Dalton of Forest 
and Frith (1887- ), British Labour poli- 

tician, bom at Neath, Glamorgan, was 
educated at Eton, King's College, Cam- 
bridge, and the London School of Economics, 
served in the first world war and was Labour 
M.P. (1924-31 and from 1935). He became 
minister for economic warfare (1940) and 
president of the Board of Trade (1942) in 
Churchfirs war-time coalition. In 1945 he 
became Labour chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nationalized the Bank of England (1946) but 
resigned in consequence of * budget leakages ' 
to a journalist in November 1947. He was 
made a life peer in 1959. See his Call back 
Yesterday (1953). 

(2) John (1766-1844), English chemist, was 
born at Eaglesfield, near (Jockermouth. the 
son of a Quaker weaver. After 1781 he 
became assistant in a boarding-school kept 
by a cousin in Kendal, of which in 1785 ne 
and a brother became the proprietors. Here 
his love of mathematical and physical studies 
was developed, and here in 1787 he com- 
thenced a meteorological journal continued 
all his life, recording 200, (X)0 observations. 
He collecti^ butterflies and gathered a great 
bonus siccus and herbarium. In 1793 he 
was appointed teacher of mathematics and 
science in New Collett, Manchester, and 
later supported himself in Manchester by 
private tuition. In 1794 he first described 
ooloof-blindnets (* Daltonism *), exemplified 
in his own case and that of his brother. An 
<F.R.S. and an associate of the Paris Academy, 
be died at Manchester. His chief physical 
researches were on mixed gases, the force of 
• steam, the elasticity of vapours and the 
Expansion of gases by heaL his law of partial 
Jprwures being also known as * Dalton*# 
few and in chemistry on the absorption of 
water, on carbonic acid, emuretted 
wdkoira, Ac., while Ms atomic 
elevated chemistry to a science. Daftonwas 
ittM|Oeeaoiiab)y oneof thegiea^ of cbemisti. 


In his habits he was simple, fn manners ttave 
and reserved but kindly. He * never round 
time ’ to marry. See Lives by Dr Angus 
Smith (1836), Dr Henry (1854), Lonsdale 
(1874) and Sir H. Roscoe (1895), and W. 
Tilden, Famous Chemists (1921). 

(3) John Call (1825-89), physiologist, was 
bom at Chelmsford, Mass., and lived in New 
York. 

DALY, (John) Augustin, da/li (1838-99), 
American dramatist and manager, bom in 
Plymouth, N.C. After being a dramatic 
critic, he went into management, opening the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, in 1869, 
and his own theatre, Daly's, in 1879, with 
the company of which he visited London in 
1884. In 1893 he opened the l^ndon Daly's 
with Ada Rehan in The Taming^of the Shrew, 
He wrote and adapted nearly pne hundred 
plays, of which the best was Hdrizon (1871), 
though the most popular were melodramas 
such as Under the Gaslight and Leah the 
forsaken. He was chosen by Tennyson to 
adapt The Foresters for the stage in 1891. 

DALYELL, or Dalzell, Thomas, deeded' (c. 
1599-1685), the * Muscovy genera! bom at 
Binns, Linlithgowshire, served in the Rochelle 
expedition (1628) and in Ireland, was taken 
prisoner at Worcester (1651), but escaped, 
and in 1655 entered the service of Russia and 
fought against the Tatars and Turks. In 1666 
appointed commander-in-chief in Scotland, 
he defeated the Covenanters at Rullion Green 
in the Pentlands. A devoted royalist, he 
never shaved his beard after Charles I's 
execution. 

DAtZiEL, Edward (1817-1905), English 
engraver, bom at Woolcr, fifth of the twelve 
sons of a Northumbrian artist, in 1839 joined 
his brother George in London, and gradually 
built up (with him and a third brother, 
Thomas) the great business of the ‘ Brothers 
Dalziel *, wood-engravers. 

DAM, Carl Peter Henrik (b. 1895), Danish 
biochemist, taught in Copenhagen, went to 
U.S.A. (1940) and became a member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
(1945). For his discovery of Vitamin K 
(1934) he was with Doisy awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1943. 

DAMAI.A. See Bernhaiot, Sarah. 

DAMASUS, the name of two popes, the first, 
a Portuguese, in 366-384; and the second 
m 1048. 


DAMER, Aane Seymour, <1749-1828), 

English sculptress and friend of Horace 
Walpole, was the daughter of Fteld-marshal 
Conwiw, and in 1 767 married the wordiless 
John Darner, who shot himself in 1776. See 
Mfe by Noble (1908). 

DAMIANL PJetm, or St Peter Daadau (1007- 
1072), Italian cleric, bom at Ravenna, herded 
swine in boyhood, but rose to be ourdinal 


and Bishop of Ostia (1057). 
the policy of Hlldeorana 


He supported 


(OreiprY VII) 
without sharing his arrogance, and labooitd 
strenuously to r^orm the clergy, then at a 
low ebb of tmmorattiy and indolence. He 
died at Faenaa. His letters* epeediei, Ac., 
were collecied by Cgidiitat CtiikMa (best pL 
4 vole, Venice 1743). See lifb by l^ukitdi 
(Oattingm 1875). 
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DAMIEN, Father JoKph, dam-yl (1840-89), 
Belgian missionary renowned for his great 
work among the lepers of the Hawaiian 
isla^ of Molokai, where he lived from 1873 
until his death from the disease. See Lives 
by aifford (1889) and Cooke (1889), and 
R. L. Stevenson’s Father Damien (1890). 

DAMIENS, Robert Frangols, dam-yi (1714- 
1757), French soldier, attempted to assas- 
sinate Louis XV, allegedly at the ^hest of 
the Jesuits. On January 4, 1757, he went to 
Versailles, next day followed the king about 
everywhere, and about 6 p.m., as the king was 
entering his carriage, stabbed him. He was 
seized, and nearly three months later slowly 
tortured to death, being finally torn to pieces 
by four horses. 

DAMOCLES, dam'o*kleez (4th cent. B.c.), a 
courtier of the elder Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse, who, having extolled the happiness 
of royalty, was reproved in a singular manner. 
He was seated at a table, richly spread, but 
on looking upwards he saw a keen-edged 
sword suspended over his head by a sin^e 
horse-hair. 

DAMON and PYTHIAS, more correcUy 
Phintias (4th cent, b.c.), two Pythagoreans of 
Syracuse, remembered as the models of 
faithful friendship. Condemned to death by 
the elder Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
Pythias begged to be allowed to go home to 
arrange hts affairs, and Damon pledged his 
own life for hts friend's. Dionysius con- 
sented, and Pythias returned just in time to 
save Damon from death. Struck by so 
noble an example, the tyrant pardoned 
Pythias, and desired to be admitted into 
their sacred fellowship. 

DAMPIER, WUUam (1652-1715). English 
navigator and hydrographer, was born near 
Yeovil. He gained a great knowledge of 
hydrography in voyages to Newfoundland, 
Bantam, Jamaica and Campeachy Bay. After 
two years among the lawless logwood cutters 
of Yucatan, he joined in 1679 a band of 
buccaneers who crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien and, ravaged the coast as far south us 
Juan Femindez. in another expedition 
(1683), after seizing a Danish ship at Sierra 
Leone, he coasted along the shores of Chile, 
Peru and Mexico, sailing thence across the 
Pacific, and touching at the Philippines, 
Oitna and Australia. Marooned on Nicobar 
Islands (1688) he made his way in a native 
canoe to Atchin, and got back to England 
(1691), where he published his interesting 
vayage round the World (1697). He con- 
duct^ (1699-1700) a voyage of discovery to 
the South Seas, in which he explored the 
north-west coast of Australia, also the coasts 
of New Quinea and New Britain, giving his 
name to the Dampicr Archipelago and Straiu 
On the return voyage he was wrecked on 
Asoeosion, and lived with his crew on turtles 
and jgntts for five weeks, until relieved. The 
old Duocaiieer was a better pilot than com- 
mander, and hts cruelty to his lieutenant M 
to bl| court^martialled. Vet m l 703 
he was re-appointed to the command of two 
privaleefti (the master of one df them AUw- 
andwr SoUurk) to the South Seas, when he 
was tad to have been guilty of drunkenness, 
hnilamy and..^||ij|i cowardice Dampuu* 
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returned Imme at the close of 1707, poor and 
broken, nor did his angiy Vindication re- 
establish his reputation. Next year he sailed 
again as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711. See Life by 
Wilkinson (1929), and Masefield’s edition of 
the Voyages (1907). 

DAMROSCH, Leopold (1832-85), German 
conductor and composer, born at Posen, was 
leader of the Weimar court orchestra under 
Liszt (1857-59) and conductor at Breslau 
(1859-60 and 1862-71) before emigrating to 
New York, where he ultimately became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and did much to popularize Wagner in the 
United States. His son Walter Johannes 
(1862-1950), bom at Breslau, also became 
well known as a conductor and composed 
several operas. 

DANA, (1) Charles Anderson (1819-97), 
American newspaper editor, born at Hins- 
dale, N.H., spent two years at Harvard, and 
was a member of the Brook Farm community. 
During 1848-62 he edited the New Yoric 
Tribune, which opposed the extension of 
slavery to new territories; and from 1863 to 
the close of the war he was assistant-secretary 
of war. In 1867 he purchased the New York 
Sun^ and successfully managed it on demo- 
cratic lines. He published translations and 
anthologies, collaborated in a Life of Grant 
(1868), and with George Ripley, a former 
associate at Brook Farm, edited the Sew 
American Cyclopaedia (1857-63) and the 
American Cyclopaedia (1873-76), both in 
16 vols. He died at New York. See J« 
Wilson, Life of C. A. Dana (1907). 

(2) James Dwight (1813-95), American 
mineralogist and geologist, was bom at 
Utica, N.Y. He graduated at Yale in 1833, 
and was sent out in 1838 as a scientific 
observer in the U.S. exploring expedition 
under Wilkes, visiting the Antarctic 
Pacific, during which Dana’s ship was 
wrecked. He afterwards with his father-in- 
law, SiUiman, edited the American Journal of 
Science, and in 1846 was elected professor of 
Natural History and Geology at Yale. 
Among his works are System of Mineralogy 
(1837), Manual of Mineralogy (1848), two . 
treatises on corals. Textbook of Geology 
(1864) and Hawaiian Volcanoes (1^90), 

(3) Richaid Henry (1787-1879), Amcricui 
poet and prose writer, was born at Cambridge, 
Mass. He was educated at Harvard, and 
admitted to the bar at Boston in 1811. In 
1818 he became associate editor of the North 
American Review, to which he contributed 
largely. His Dying Raven (1821), The 
Buccaneer (1827) and some others of his 

g >ems were warmly praised by critics; but 
ana’s best work was in criticism. He died 
at Boston. 

(4) Richard Henry (1815-82), son of (3),. 
author and lawyer, graduated at Harvard in 
1837. During a break in bis coUefie cazeer, 
occasioned in pact by an affection of the eyes, 
he shipped as a common sailor, and 
a voyage round Cape Horn to Califimia 
and back. This voyage he described in 3^ 
Years before the jiast (1840), hasi 
of the kind; in 1840 he was admi tted to 
the Massadiuseus bar, and fat 
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distmgunbc^. inaiowritim jy^. 


^ ^ his 

worloT aie the Seaman*e Wfend (fi4lf and 
To Cuba and Back (1859). He also miid 
Wheaton's International Law, and was a 
prominent Free-soiler and Republicah. He 
died in Rome. See Life by Adams (2 vols. 
1890). 

BANBY, (1) Francis n793>1861), Irish 
painter, bom near Wexmrd, painted land- 
scapes and large biblical and historical 
•ubiect-pictures. 

(2) Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

DANCE, (1) George (1700-68), English archi- 
tect, designed the Mansion House (1759) and 
many other London buildings. 

(2) George (1741-182S), son of (1), lebuilt 
^ Newgate (177(M3), and was one of the 
original Royal Academicians. 

DANCER, (1) Ann. See Barry, Spranger. 

(2) Daniel (1716-94), the Pinner miser, who 
lived on a few pence a day, went swathed in 
hay-bands, and died worth £3000 a year. 
D^CKERTS, Henry (f. 1630-80), engraver 
and architectural painter, was bom at The 
Hague and died at Amsterdam, having resided 
in &ig}and during 1668-79. 

DANCOURT, Florent Carton (1661-1725), 
French dramatist, actor and court favourite, 
became devout in his old age, which he spent 
in retirement in the country. He excelled in 
depicting the stupidity of the peasantry and 
the follies of the bourgeoisie. See works by 
Barth61emy (1882) and Lemaltre (1882). 
DANDOL^, Enrico (r. 1 108-1 205), a Venetian, 
eminent in learning, eloquence and know- 
iedse of affairs, who in 1173 was sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople, and in 1192 
was elected doge. As such he defeated Ute 
^ Pisans, and in 1201 marched at the head of 
Ihe crusaders, and subdued Trieste and Zara, 
Bte coasts of Albania, the Ionian Islands and 
Constantinople, July 17, 1203. When the 
&nperor Alexius was murdered by bis own 
gttteects, Dandolo laid siege to ConstanUnople 
and took it by storm April 13, 1204. He 
established there the empire of the Latins, 
and caused Count Baldwin of Flanders to be 
chosen emperor. Other important members 
the family include Giovanni, doge, 1280- 
1289; Fraooeaco, 1328-39; Annrea, 1342-54. 
'BAra, Ckmence, pseud, of WinUlrcd Aabtoo, 
English novelist and playwright, bom in 
Bbkckheath. Her best novels art probably 
Regiment of Women (1917), Legend (1919), 
Broom Stages (1931) and The Flower Girls 
(1954), the last two dealing with theatric^ 
ihmito with a wealth of personal detail. 
Many of her plays have achieved long runs, 
indodittg the near-classic A BUI of Divorce^ 

I ment (1921), the ingenious reconstruction of 
4e poet's life in WUl Shakespeare (1921), 

■' S tuulc tragedy GranUe (1926) and Call 
■Sbme Ih e Hea rt (1927). 

4)MI»ICEKIIEU> Jlioiiiaa (1650-8S). inventnr 
. « Meal-tub not, was the Km Ota fitnner 
^HPUttaat in Etiea, and had been a ibiet, 

' — ‘.■w— ji .oWier on the Continent, 

- to CathoUdam. coiner, Ac., 

1 1679 heaccuaed the Piesbytaiana 
\ to^ destroy thvjptvenmwnt Im- 

B tple invniind^ tv the Romes Gs^ics to 


i poet, was 
i bom near 
Hall. 


screen a plot of their own igeiiwt the icing's 
life. Papers proving thi8 would, he alte^, 
be found in a med^tub hi the house of a Jady 
(who was tried and acouitted). He hhnsen 
was now whipped and pilloriecL and on 
returning from TVbura was killed iy a blow 
in the eye from the cane of a bystander. 
DANIEL, (1) Armuit (B. late 12th cent), 
Provencal poet, was bom at the Casde of 
Rebeyrac, m P6rigord, of poor but noble 
parents. He became a member of the court 
of Richard C^rnie-Lion and esteemed 
one of the best of the troubadours, particu- 
larly for his treatment of the iheme of love. 
He introduced the sestina, tl|s pattern of 
which was later adapted bn Dante and 
Petrarch. \ 

(2) Samuel (1562-1619), Ends 
the son of a music-master, and ^ 

Taunton. He entered Mag^ 

Oxford, ID 1597, but left it withoiit a degree. 
He was some time tutor at Wilton to WilTiam 
Herbert, son of the Earl of Pembroke, after- 
wards at Skipton to Anne Clifford, daughter 
of the Earl of Cumberland. In 1604 he was 
appointed to read new plays; in 1607 became 
one of the queen's grooms of the privy 
chamber, and in 1615-18 had dtarge of a 
company of young players at Bristol. Retir- 
ing then to a farm which he possessed at 
Beckington, in Somerset, he died there in 
October 1619. Daniel was hi^ly commended 
by Lodge, Carew, and Drummond of 
Hawthomden, althouah Ben Jonson des- 
cribed him as ' a good honest man ... but no 
poet Coleridge, Lamb and Hazlitt unite 
in praising him. His works include sonne^ 
epistles, masques and dramas; but his chief 
production is a poem in eight books, A 
History of the CM Wars between York rntd 
Lancaster, His Defence of Ryme (1602) is in 
admirable prose. See D, BuA English 
Literature in the Earlier 1 7th century (1945). 
DANIELL, John Frederk (1790-1 845L EngliA 
chemist, born in London, became F.R.S. in 
1814, Chemistry professor in King's College, 
London (1831), and wrote an Introduction to 
Chemical Philosophy (1839). He invented a 
hygrometer (1820), a pyrometer (1830) and 
the Daniell electric cell. 

DANNECKER, Joham Hetatkh veo (1758- 
1841), German sculptor, was bom at Walden- 
buch, near Stuttmrt, and from 1790 was 
professor of Sculpture in that city. Hit 
masterpiece, 'Anadne on the rasther* 
(1816), is at Frankfurt. 

D^ANNDNamO, Gahrkle (1863-1938), Italian 
poet, novelist, dramatwt, joumallsl, ainnan, 
Principe (1924), was bom at Pesem. His 
'Romanoes of the Rose* are il Plaeere 
(1889), VInnocente, and Trhnfb dMt mmei 
Le Vergini delie roeee (1^) is one ik a 
« Lifar ' trilogy; II Fuoeo (1900), tot of a 
* Pomegranate * series. Hii trai»to incttide 
La Cittd meeta (1898); An Cvtooiufe/ 
Frumcesca da Rindnk Le iddrtyre da St 
SHmtien (1911) it a mytlefy tdhy. Oinoe, 
voluptuoitiiiesa, affectation ciMssmfte this 
apoiw of a new Renajssancit* lleoiiedwar 
anitito Austii% served, and was woimiM 
mm fa 1919 he setod and held Pfamh, 
thg^UmAUme to m# by A. Rhodes 
<19590, 
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DANtASt JUliQ^ <1«76- ). Portu- 

ffuese dramatist, jpoj^ and short'^tory writer, 
bora 4a Lagos. In ats light lyrical poems and 
stoiias he displayed considerable talent, but 
bis bea^ work, such as historical dramas, 
attempted under the influence of the Nor- 
wegian and French schools, was less success- 
flit. His A ceia dos cardeais (1902) was 
translated by H. A. Saintsbury as The 
CardinaPa Collation (1927). See the study 
by W. Getse (Coimbra 1941). 

DANm ALIGHIERI (1265-1321), *that 
singular splendour of the Italian race *« as 
Bomccio, his first biogra^er, calls him, 
was bom, a lawyer's son, at Florence in May 
1265. He was b^tized Durante, afterwards 
contracted into Dante; and the old biog- 
rwhers loved to dwell on the appropriateness 
or both names, * the much-endunng * and 
‘the giver*. In his Vita Nuova^ the New 
(i.e. probably Early) Life, he relates how he 
first set eyes on ^the glorious lady of his 
heart, Beatrice he then being about nine 
yrars of age, and she a few months younger. 
To Boccaccio, and to his statement alone, 
we owe the generally accepted fact that she 
was the daughter of Folco Portinari, for 
Dante himself never gives the slightest clue 
as to her family name. That chance meeting 
in May 1274 determined the whole future 
course of the poet's life. The story of his 
boyish but unquenchable passion is told with 
exquisite pathos in the Vita Nmva, There 
is no evioence that any similar feeling was 
aroused in the heart of Beatrice herself. She 
was married early to one Simone de* Bardi, 
but neither this nor the poet's own subsequent 
marriage interfered with his pure and 
Platonic devotion to her, which became even 
intensified afler her death, on June 9, 1290. 
Shortly after Dante married Gemma Donati, 
daughter of a powerflit Guelph family. That 
it proved an unhappy marriage is a mere 
conjecUife, based on the fact that after 
Dante's exile be never appears to have seen 
his wife again. In 1289 Dante fought at 
Campaldino, where Florence defeated the 
Ghibeflinei, and was at the capitulation of 
Caprona. He was registered in one of the 
dty guilds^thal of the Apothccaries—being 
entem as ' Dante d'Aldighieri, poeta \ In 

1300, after filling minor public offices, and 
possibly going on some embassies abroad, he 
attained to the dignity of one of the six priors 
of Fforence--^ digntty lasting for only two 
months. It was towards the' White Quelphs* 
or mote moderate section that his sympathies 
tended; as prior he procured the banishment 
of tibe heads and leaders of the rival factions, 
Atmiag dntraderistic sternness and impar* 

to OucM and Obibetline, White and 
Elafik* afike. Shortly afterwards the leaders 
of the Whites were permitted somehow to 
rotniii^ the partiality thus shown was a 
mmiiietit featmu in the accusation against 
0aate« but he had a complete answer m the 
ihet that IlMn he was no tonip;r in office. In 

1301, hi alann at the threatened interference 
of aum$ of Valois. Dante was mt on an 
omhiMy 10 Rome to Pope Boniface VIIl. 
l^onruiat mlMm ho now letiir^ im 
Who om agtdft m foot in fits native city. 
<3Mi5ei ookSSSl te side of ttm AM or 
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forili against Dante and others. This was 
foUov^ by a yet severer sentence on March 
10, which condemned them to be burned 
alive if ever caught, and which was lepeated 
in 1311 and 1315. Dante's principal halting- 
places seem to have been^-first Verona, m 
Tuscany, in the Lonigiano, near Urbino, and 
thra Verona again. During this period he js 
smd to have visited Paris; but some of his 
bip^phers connect that visit with the period 
of his early education. Among these is 
Serrayalle, who wrote as late as 1417, and 
who is also the sole authority for Dante's 
alleged visit to England and Oxford. Those 
who. like Bqccacdo, take him to France 
during his exile, suppose him to have been 
recalled to Italy and politics by the election 
of Henry of Luxembourg as emperor and his 
visit to Italy, where no emperor had set foot 
for more than fifty years. The exile's hopes 
were now roused to the highest pitch, but 
were finally crushed by Henry’s unexpected 
death on August 24, 1313, after which Dante 
took refuge in Romagna, and finally in 
Ravenna, where for the most part he remained 
until his death, on September 14. 1321. He 
was buried with much pomp at Ravenna, 
and there he still lies, restored in 1865 to the 
original sarcophagus. Dante had seven 
children, six sons and one daughter, Beatrice, 
a nun at Ravenna; but his family becam 
extinct in the 16th century. 

The dates and sequence of his various 
works are matter of conjecture. Doubtless 
the Vita Nmva is the earliest. By far the most 
celebrated is the Divina CommMia, in whidi 
he purposes * to say of Beatrice that whidi 
never yet was said of any woman *. In this 
vision of Hell, Purgatory and Heaven we 
have an encyclopaedic view of the hidiett 
culture and knowledge of the age on pnilo'^ 
sophy, history, classical literature, physiod 
science, morals, theology, expressea ip the ' 
sublimest and most exquisite poetry, und 
witii consummate power and beauty of 


himself hesitated to employ it on such t 
theme, and is said to have commenced his 
poem in Latin. No work probably in 
world, except the Bible, has given rise to so 
vast a literature. The next most important 
work is the fragment called the Convito, or 
Banquet, which takes the form of a com- 
mentary on some camoni, or short poems, of 
the author, of which there are omy three, 
though the work, if completed, would havo^^ 
contained fourteen. The De Monorchia tin ' 
^n)^ Dante's ^d ' 

a universal emperw acting in hannony w^ 
a universal pope. Another unfinished work, 
De Vulgari Ehguentki, discusses the otw.. 
of language, the dhririons of languages, md 
the dialects of Italian in partiatto. Sm 
zonkrt is a considerable coUeetkm of gpiib 
poems» tanzoiUp spniiets, Ac.; and» finw* ^ 
we have a dogeq filMes addressed motyw 
leadBBi statesmen or mlers. .thiNBdSaSil 
«oa» and oOcr aiaar mriDiii •• 
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well as several of doubtful authenticity. 
See the edition by Edward Moore (4th ed. 
1924); Lives by Toynbee (1910) and Zin^- 
rclli (1931); Gilson, Dante the Philosopher 
(1952), J. H. Whitfield. Dante and Vergil 
(1950), U. Cosmo, Handbook to Dante Studies 
(1950), and D. Sayers, Introductory Papers 
(1954). 

DANTON, Georges Jacques, dd-td (1759-94), 
French politician, bom of farmer>stock at 
Arcis-sur-Aube, at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was practising as an advocate in 
Paris. Mirabeau recognized his genius, and 
hastened to attach him to himself. The year 
before, with Marat and Camille Desmoulins, 
Danton had instituted the Cordeliers* Club, 
which soon became the rallying-point of all 
the hotter revolutionists. There the tall 
brawny man, with harsh and daring counten- 
ance, beetling black brows, and a voice of 
enormous power, thundered against the 
aristocrats. His share in the march on the 
Tuileries (August 10, 1792) is very doubtful, 
but it is certain that immediately thereafter 
he appears as minister of justice. And now 
the gigantic personality of the man seemed 
to overshadow all around him. The advance 
of the Prussians for a moment struck panic 
to the heart of France; on September 2 
Danton uttered the famous words: *Pour 
les vaincre, pour Ics atterrcr, que faut-il? De 
Taudace, encore de Taudace, et toujours de 
I’audace.* Paris was moved with resistless 
enthusiasm; she poured forth army after 
army of her sons, but the September massacres 
in the prisons were an outburst of cowardice 
and fear. Danton had, perhaps, a share in 
this atrocity, but Marat was mainly respon- 
sible. Danton voted for the death of the king 
(January 1793), was one of the nine original 
members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and fr^uentiy went on missions to 
Dumouricz and other republican generals. 
In the Convention he bent his giant strength 
to crush the Girondists, or moderate party, 
on whose fall (October 1793) the extremists 
found themselves supreme. Henceforth all 
his energies were devoted at once to hre the 
hearts of Frenchmen against the foreign 
enemy and to conciliate domestic hatreds. 
He strove to abate the pitiless severity of the 
' Revolutionary Tribunal, which he had him- 
self set up; but althou^ Hubert and his party 
were cut off, Dantoirs policy of clemency 
failed to commend itself to the Mountain, 
whose ferocious instincts saw a more promis- 
ing leader in Robespierre. For a while 
Danton went to his native Arcis, and forgot 
all the machinations of his enemies in the 
quiet of domestic happiness with his second 
gfife . Soon his friends summoned him to 
Pmris, there to be arrested and brought, on 
April 2, \7f4, with Camille Desmoulins and 
a group of hts friends, before (he Revolu- 
donary Tribunal. His defence was sublime 
, its incoherence, its heroism and 

UMrifottont buffoonery. The first two days of 
4 pf;,tisal nis mishty voice and passionate 
dfOQuaace moved the people so greatly that 
^ Coa^tM concocted a decree to stiut 
nm^o had* insult^ Justice*; 
bpimtld they send to his diom the 
figure^ that feU in the Revolutioo 



(April 5, 1794). See lives by Bougeart, 
Robinet, Madelin (1914), Belloc (ld99), 
Barthou (1932). 

DA PONTE, Lorenzo, orig. Enmuele 
Conegliano (1 749-] 838), Italian poet, bom at 
Ceneda near Venice, became professor of 
Rhetoric at Treviso until political and 
domestic troubles drove him to Vienna, where 
as poet to the Court Opera he wrote the 
libretti for Mozart's operas Figaro (1786), 
Don Giovanni (1787) and Cost fan Tutte 
(1790). In London he taught Italian and 
sold boots; in 1805 he transferred to New 
York, where he sold liquor, tobacco and 
groceries and ended up as lecturer in Italian 
at Columbia College. \ 

DAQUIN, or d*Aquin, Loub; Claude, da^kt 
(1694-1772), French composer, organist and 
harpsichordisL born in Paris. \ A noted child 
prodigy, he played before Lo^is XIV when 
six years old and displaced hts master, Marin 
de la Guerre, as organist of the Sainte 
Chapelle in 1706. He held many official 
posts^ defeating Rameau in the contest for 
one m 1727, and became organist of the 
Chapel Royal in 1739. His works include 
religious music, and pieces for the organ and 
harpsichord, the most famous of which is Le 
Coucou, 

D’ARBLAY, Madame. See Burney, Fanny. 
DARBOY, Georges, dar^bwah (1813-71), 
bora at Fayl-Billot, in Haute- Marne, in 1859 
was made Bishop of Nancy, in 1863 Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He upheld the Galilean 
theory, waged a long struggle with the Jesuits, 
and at the Vatican Council opposed the 
dogma of papal infallibility, but wben it was 
adopted was one of the first to submit Dur- 
ing the German siege of Paris be was unceas- 
ing in labours of benevolence, and under the 
Commune be refused to leave hts flock. 
Arrested as a hostage by the Communists, 
April 4, 1871, he was shot in the court of the 
prison of La Roqueue, May 24. See Life by 
L C. Price (1915). 

DARBY, John Nelson (1800-82), Enaltsh 
divine, the principal founder in 1830 of the 
Plymouth Brethren or ‘ Darbyites *, was born 
in London, was educated at Westminsurr 
School and Trinity College, Dublin, was for 
a year or two an Anglican clergyman, and 
dtM at Bournemouth. He wrote thirty 
works. See his Personal Recoileetiona (1881). 
D*ARC. See Joan OF ARC. 

DARCY, Tbomas, Lord (1467-1537). English 
soldier and statesman, born in Yorkshire, 
held a number of offioes, was ennobled in 
1505 and made warden of the east marches. 
He was one of Wolsey's chief accusers, and 
lost favour with Henry VUt by speaUng 
apainst the divorce. An opponent of the 
iitssolution of the monastesses, be was 
beheaded for his psrt in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 

DARGOMIZHSRY, Alexaatfer Scffricvltcb, 
(1813-69), Russian composer, 
born in Tulsu At the age of twenty-two be 
retired from goveritment service lo devote 
himself to tniisfc and composed bis Omt 
opera, MameraUk^ wbicb was legarded as a 
work of extreme itaHsm. Isiter, under fbe 
infttieaoe of the Russian Nationalist com* 
posers, bis setting of 7%# Stone 
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Guesi (compltfied .by Riimky-Korsakov) 
antidpated the wodc of Moussorgsky in 
dramatic TOwer ahd Naturalistic treatment of 
words. parg(»nidisky had little success in 
his lifetime except in Belgium, where he 
introduced his orchestral works in 1864. 
See Gerald Abraham's Studies in Russian 
Music (1935) and On Russian Music (1939), 

DARlO, Rabdi, pen-name of Felix Rubfo 
Garcia Sanni^to (1867-1916), who, bom in 
Nicaragua, lived a wandering life of journal- 
ism, amours and diplomatic appointments, 
and died of pneumonia. His AzuU Rrosas 
Profanas (1896)^ &c., showing Greek and 
French (Pamassum and Symbolist) influence, 
gave new vitality to Spanish poetry. See his 
autobiography (1912), and H. G. Doyle 
Bibliography of Rubin Dario. 

DARlCS. The name of three kings of Persia. 

Darius I, surnamed Hystasplis (548-486 
B.C.), was the son of Hystaspes, of the family 
of the Achaementdes (q.v.), and ascended the 
Persian throne in 521, after putting to death 
the Magian Gomates C Smerdis *), who gave 
himself out to be Bardes, Cambyses* brother. 
He had for several years to contend with 
revolts in many parts of his dominions, 
especially Babylon. He then reorganized the 
Persian empire, making Susa the capital, 
while he pushed his conquests as far as the 
Oucasus and the Indus. In his expedition 
against the Scythians in 515, after carrying a 
large army — though 700,000 is an exaggera- 
tion — across the w^orus on a bridge of 
boats, and subduing Thrace and Macedonia, 
he was led on by the retreating Scythians as 
far as the Volga, and returned to the Danube 
with heavy loss. He went back to Sosa, 
leaving an army under Megabazus in Thrace. 
His first expedition against the Athenians 
miscarried throuf^ the wreck of his fleet at 
Mount Athos m 492; the second was 
decisively defeated at Marathon. He died in 
486, before the Egyptian revolt (487) had 
been subdued and in the midst of preparations 
for a third expedition a^inst the Athenians, 
and was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v,). Darius 
was a Persian by birth, and bred in the 
Zoroastrtan faith, which under him became 
the state religion. 

Darias It^ surnamed Ochas, called by the 
Greeks Nethos, * bastard ' (d. 405 b.c.), 
tUegitimate son of Artaxerxes I, snatched the 
crown from Sogdianus, his also illemtimate 
bfother, who had slain his legitimate brother, 
Kmee 11. He was the tool of his cruel half- 
sister and spouse Parysatis; and his reign 
was a long series of miseries, crimes and 
revolts ntuileisly suppresaed. After the 
fitiltire of the Sictlian expedition of the 
Athenians in 415, Darius broke the humiliat- 
^ at 

ikx;u)i ionof a daiM^ter of Attaxerxet U (q.v.), 
mad al^Doin 336, was defeated by Atoxan* 
der adoln Oraniaii (334), at tssus (333) and 
at Qattgamela or Amla (331)» and, during 

(I4M*1942), Fieoch admiriU passed Uuroui^ 
die&wleNavaleia 1899, beeomuig 
4t eervMte In tP]l8 and auatning Fliqi tank 


in 1929. A pronounced * political ' and 
frequently termed M*Amiral des boulevardes*, 
he became in turn minister of the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, vice-president or the 
Council of Ministers, and secretary of state 
for Foreign Affairs and the Navy. In the 
early days of the Vichy rdgime he eqjoyed 
the somewhat hollow title of minister for 
National Defence. In North Africa, as 
representative of the Vichy Administration. 
Darlan was bound to P6tain by the traditional 
but inflexible military droit administrat{f. It 
was therefore difficult to determine whether 
his profes^d readiness to co-operate with 
the victorious Anglo-American forces was 
sincere or mere temporizing. Speculation on 
this issue was ended by his assassination in 
late December 1942. 

DARUBY, (1) Felix Octavius Carr (1822-88), 
American artist, bom in Philadelphia, illus- 
trator of Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper, Dickens, &c. 

(2) Gec^e (1795-1846), Irish poet and 
mathematician, bom in Dublin, from c. 1822 
lived in London, writing verse for periodicals, 
and collections entitled 7*he Errors of ^stasie 
(1822) and Labours of Idieness (1826). He 
also published mathematical text-oooks. See 
his Life and Letters by Abbott (1928). 
DARLING. (1) Charles John, Ist Baron 
Darling (1849-1936), English judge, born at 
Colchester, was educated privately, articled 
to a Birmingham solicitor, called to the bar 
(1874) and joined the Oxford circuit. A 
free-lance journalist, he was Conservative 
M.P. (1888-97) when his appointment as a 
judge of the King's Bench aroused widespread 
contmversy and ill-founded misgivings. He 
presided over the Steinie Morrison (1911) 
and Armstrong (1922), murder trials, the 
Romney picture (1917) and Pemberton 
Billing (1918) cases, heard the Crippen 
(1910) and Casement (1916) appeals, deput- 
ised for the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Rea^g, 
when the latter was ambassador in Washing- 
ton (1914-18) and was a member of several 
royal commissions. In his august office his 
wit and htunour tended to get the better of 
him as they enlivened his volumes of light 
verse, ScintiUae Juris (1877), On the O^rd 
Circuit (1909), &c. On his retirement, he was 
raised to the peerage (1924). See biographical 
studies by E. Graham 0929), D. Barker 
(1936) and D. Walker-Smitb (1938). 

(2) Grace (1815-42), bom at Bamburgh, 
Nonhumbermd, with her father, William 
Darling (1795-1860), lighthouse-keeper on 
one of the Fame Islands, on September 7, 
1838, rescued the survivors of the Forfar* 
shire. See the Journal of William Darling 
(1886) and Life by C. Smodley (1932). 
DARUNGTON, (1) Wimam (1782-1863). 
botanist, bom at Birmingham, Penn., died M 
Westchester. The Olifomia pitcher plant 
{Darlingionia) is named after him. 

(2) Witom Aabiey (1890- ), EngMrii 

playwright and dramatic critic, author of 
AITiBufioti, 

DuOtMESIETiac, (1) AflMi Manr Bni^ 
BoWmm (Ish-miTwife of Oh 
wiints Mme Dudtaux, was \hm at umj&agr. 
ion, and wrote vetae, a noveU.LhieB 
Brtmtfi, Froissart, Renan, Hugo; ftc. 
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(2) Antee (1846^8), broUwr of (3l was a 
distiiiguidiad sUMogist and Fiendi iexico- 
grainier. 

(3) James a849>94), boro of Jewish 
parentage, at Ch^teau-SaUns, Lorraine, in 
1877 hecme professor of Zend at Paris. 
Besides works on the Zend-Avesta, he wrote 
on English literature and a French translation 
of hb wife’s poems. 

DARNLEY, Henry Stewart, Lord (1545-67). 
See Mary, Queen of Scots. 

DART, Tborston (1921- ), English keyboard 
player, conductor and musical s^olar. 
Educated in the Chapel Royal, and at the 
Royal Colley of Music and London Univer- 
sity, he has lectured on music at Cambridge 
since 1947; in 1955 he became director of 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra (now Pfailomustca 
of London). His regard for authenticity in 
early music is expressed in his The inters 

^ '091 of Music (1954) and exemplified in 
tions of !6th- and 17th-century English 

music. 

DARU, Pierre Antoine, Comte (1767-1829), 
Frendi financier, poet and historian, bom at 
Montpellier, at sixteen entered the army, was 
imprisoned during the Terror, and by 
Napoleon was made intendant-general in 
Austria and Prussia, and by Louis XVIII a 
peer. His son, Napoleon (1807-90), opposed 
the coup d'itat, and was proscribed; but 
became a member of the National Assembly 
in 1871, of the senate in 1876. 
DARUSMONT, Frances, nde Wright (1795- 
1852), abolitionist and socialist, born at 
Dundee, lived mostly in America from 1818, 
in 1838 married (unhappily) a Frenchman, 
and died at Cincinnati. See Life by Gilbert 

(1) diaries Robert (1809-82), the 
discoverer of natural selection, was born at 
Shrewsbury. His grandfather was Dr Eras- 
mus Darwin (q.v.); his father Dr Robert 
Waring Darwin, F.R.S. (1766-1848); and his 
mother was a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood. 
After five years at Shrewsbury gyaminar- 
school, he studied medicioe at Edinburgh 
University (1825-27), and then, with a view 
to the church, entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1828. Already at Edinbui^ 

^ he was a member of the local nioian Society; 
he took part in its natural history cxcurttoos, 
and read before it bis first sctentific paper- 
on Flustra or $ea«mau. But it was at Cam- 
bfidge that his biological studies seriously 
began* Here be became acquainted with 
Pntfessor Hensiow, the botanist, who 
encouraged his interest also in zoology and 
geokm* In 1831 he took his B.A., and 
ibottl^ after was recommended by Hensiow 
i,li^ nmuralitt to H.M.S. Beagle^ tim ab^t 
’’‘^ latart for a scientific surv^ of South 
nricanwaters. He siuJed on December 27, 
I, n^did not return till October 2, 1836* 
‘^while he visited Tenerifik, the Cape 
^ Braxfl, Montevideo, Tkrra 

^ J IjfiSi, bwtSS 
last ha stalled hii famoos theoiy of cosal 
mA It was durtog tJm famg eapeditkm 
ft* ^ m^ie kaow- 

le^ of lim ibuBi, ilon and gemiogy 


climes which so adnfimtdy equipped him for 
the great ta^ he was^ perform* By 1846 
he had published several works on the 
geological and zoological discoveries of his 
voyage, on coral reefs, vdcanic islands, Ac.— 
works that placed him at once in die front 
rank of scientists. He formed the friendship 
of Sir Charles Lyell, was secretary of the 
Geological Society in 1838-41, in 1839 was 
elected F.R.S., and in 1839 married hiscousin, 
Emma Wedgwood (1808-96; see H. Litch- 
field’s Emma DarwUi, 1915). From 1842 he 
passed his time at Down, Kenit, as a country 
gentleman among hiSjmrden,boii8arvaUMles, 
pigeons and fowls. Tw juacfical knowledge 
thus gained (especially as re|||rds variation 
and interbreeding) was mviluable: and 
private means enabled him to devote himself 
unremittingly^ in spite of cobtinaoui ill^ 
health, to science. At Down Im addressed 
himself to the great work of gis life— the 
problem of the origin of species. Alim five 
years’ unremitting work, he ’ allowed himself 
to speculate ’ on the subject, and drew up in 
1842 some short notes, which he enlarged in 
1844 into a sketch of conclusions for Ins own 
use. Ibese embodied in embryo the mindple 
of natural selection, the germ of the Darwin- 
ian Theory; but with coottiiutkmal caution 
Darwin delayed publication of h» hsMthesis 
which was only precipitated by aedioeot. In 
1858 Alfred Russd Wallace (q,v.) sent home 
from the Malay Archipelago « memoir 
addressed to Darwin; and this, to his tor* 
prise, Darwin found to contain in eeienoe the 
main idea of his own theory of natural 
selection. Lyell and Hooker persuaded him 
to read a letter of his own of the previotis year 
simultaneously with Wallace’s before file 
Unnead Socie^, which was accordinifiy done 
on July I, 1858. Hereupon Darwin set to 
work seriously at once to condense his vast 
mass of notes, and put into shape hb great 
work on The OrigUt of Species ip Means of 
Naiural Seieciion, publiuied in Hoverebe r 
1859. ThatefKNfii-makm|woit 
throughout Europe with me deepest hiteiest, 
was vioknUy attacked and eoetgetknBy 
defended, but m Urn end succeeded k obtafo* 
log recognition (wifii or without certain 
resmvatkuis) from almost afi cnmpeiiiit 
btologtsts. From the day of its publication 
Darwin confinued to work on itniearittkiiiy 
at a great series of sugnteieiiUtt tteafieet. 
The Feesttimikm MOrdimsSSmpi In 1862, 
The Varbaim of Ekms am AssmUs mbr 
Donmtkation m 1867 tod TBs fMem of 
Man in 1871, The iast^naiimd wmtk# hifdly 
km faiimus than the Orkih qf 
file hnman race Dorn a hair^ 

belonghia to file imii 
group. KHt tSm to titt iSSeStei^ 
onagnti^ c Mm w t^ Md fBclHi. . to it 
Doma ^ towimtf 
menuMT ttomv of acsogl Mwepa. Um 
wotto wow Tto AVMtnMr.i '' 
to MSm ^ (ir“ 

Tkt. 
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action of iVormo It is as the great 

leader of evolutkmary biology that Darwia 
will be mainly remembered* Though not 
himsdf the originator of the evolution hypo« 
thesis» nor even the first to apply the con- 
ception of descent to plant and animal 
oi|ianisms» Darwin was undoubtedly the first 
thinker to gain for that conception a wide 
acc^tanoe among biological experts. By 
addmg to the crucfe evolutionism of Erasmus 
Darwm, Lamarck and others his own specific 
idea of natural selection, he supplied to the 
idea a suflklent cause, which raised it at 
once from a hypothesis to a verifiable 
theory. His ktadlmess, honesty of purpose, 
devotion to truth and attachment to his 
friends rendered him no less remarkable on 
the moral and emotional than on the xntel- 
Usctml side of his nature. He died suddenly. 


r D’ADMGNE 

School and King's College, London; gradu- 
ated B;A. from Magdalen Hall. Oxford, in 
1840; and was called to the bar in 1852, in 
which year also he took his D.C.L. He was 
(1845-<70) a Times assistant-editor, and mar- 
ried a sister of its editor. Delane. He often 
acted as civil service examiner in English and 
modem languages, from 1872 to 1892 was a 
Civil Service commissioner, and was knighted 
in 1876. Among his works, besides four 
novels, are a translation of The Prose or 
Younger Edda (1842); Popular Tales from the 
Norse (1859) and Tales from the Fjeld (1874), 
both from the Norwegian of Asbjomsen ; and 
translations from the Icelandic of the Saga 
of Burnt Njal (1861) and the Story of Gislt ike 
Outlaw ( 1 866). His introduction to Asbjdm- 
sen’s Popular Tales was a solid contribution 
to folklore. 


April 19, 1882, and was buried in West- DASHKOV, Ekaterina Romanoma (1743- 

A t f tatiw V, s : ..o. n_. t 


mmsier Abbey. See bis Life and Letters 
(1887; with More Letters^ 1903) by his son, 
» Elnmcls, F.R.S. (1848-1925), botanist, 
fellow of Christ's College. See his auto- 
biography, edited by bis grand-daughter, 
N. Barlow (1958), centenary essays, ed. 
Barnett (1958), The Living Thoughts of Darwin^ 
ed. I. Huxley, and studies by J. Fisher (1958), 
L. Eii»l^ (I95tt, C. D. Darlington (1959) 
and Q. Himmmfb (1959). An elder son, 
8k ikssm Howard, K.CB., F.R.S. (1845- 
1^13), edoeamd at Trinity College, from 1883 
to 1912 was professor of Astronomy at 
OuB^rndge, dhmguibhed for his work on 
tide*, tkfil friction, and the equilibrium of 


1810), Russian princess, born at St Petersburg, 
married Prince Dashkov at fifteen, aniTwas 
left a widow three years after. She was an 
intimate friend of Catharine II, one of the 
heads of the conspiracy against Peter 111 
which had secured ner the throne. Quarrell- 
ing with Catharine, she visited Germany, 
&igland, France and Italy, and made the 
acquaintance of Garrick, Dr Blair, Dr 
Robortson, Ac. The empress and she were 
reconciled, but on Catharine's death in 1796 
she was ordered by Paul 111 to retire to her 
estates at Novgorod. See autobiography 
(trans. 1840) and Memoirs^ ed. K. Fitzlyon 
(1958). 


rotatiogmaaies. SfircharieaugiioaiD. , . 

•on of toe above, was director of the National Delareld. 

Phnical Laboratory from 1938. (2) Sir Frauds (1708-81), the founder of 

Rrf www (1731-1802). bom near the profligate 'monks of Medmenham* or 
Neiwku December 12, studied at Cambridge * Frandscans *, succeeded an uncle as Lord 
ami at Lichfield became a Le Oespencer in 1762, and was postmaster- 
•r physH^ and prominent figure from general, Ac. 

bilTcy, his radical and freethinking DADBENTON, Louis Jean Marie, dB-Mhtd 
ms, Wi poetry, his ei^t-aae botanical (1716-99), French naturalist, bom at Mont- 
[I, and his imperious advocacy of bar in Burgundy, wrote much for BufTon's 
fgnee in drinking. Aifer his second ffistoire naturelle and the Encyclopidie, 
ige in 1781, he setUed in Derby, and DAUBENY, Charles Giles Br^, dawh'nee 
at Bfeadsall Priory, where be died (1795-1867), born at Stratton in Gloucester- 
n^. By his first wife be was grand- shire, became professor of Chemistry at 
'ofCbaries Darwin; by his second of Oxford in 1822, of Botany in 1834. He 
il Gallon. His philosophy of nature is wTote on volcanoes (1826), the atomic riteory 


and Bdidbu^, and at Lichfield became a 
popular physHdan and prominent figure from 
>is tfeimy, his radical and freethinking 


his tfeilicy, his radical and freethinking 
opinfons, Wi poetry, his d^t-aae botanical 
gavden, and his imperious advocacy of 
temperance in drinking. ABer his second 


iuddaoly. By his first wife he was grand- shire, became professor of Chemistry at 
firiber of Cbarieg Darwin; by his second of Oxford in 1822, of Botany in 1834. He 
Ftawdi GaRon. His philosophy of nature is wTote on volcanoes (1826), the atomic dteory 
kmmeqnani and untenable, but many of his (IWIXto*. . . , 

idaat see <wigtniii god contain the germs of IFAUB1GN&, dd-freea-yqy, (I) Jeas^ Henri 
importanl^Stbs. He anticipates Lamarck’s Merle (1794-1872), Fie^ mlesiasttcal 
viewi on evolatton and so nis own femous historian, was bora at Eaux-Vi^ war 


vkm on evolatton and so his own famous 
pmieoB% ScM^inMSi be is exceedingly 
Sappy in •eeiag analogies in nature; at other 
timailtt Is quite fantastical. In his verse, too, 
amid ffUquent extravagam^ and incmtipre- 
thate bunt forth strains of 
fiogify. The ' t^ves of the Plants 
flTbft a past of his Botanic Garden, wm 
Imam burteaqiied in the ‘Lovm of the 
Tk&Qmg* tethe AathJacobin. Ha chief 
proag woriu am Zoonomia, ^ 
ar|MMfeUb(17»4-96). and Phyicfeffe (1799^. 

syMsnc.w-ss.'as!)! 

i££3> jmifiigllst and mUmiat, was bom In 

St wSmIl or widch hte fete 

Mte. «• sma cducte at Waitmtoicr 


Geneva, studied at Berlin under Neanto^ 
and in 1818 became pastor of the Fiench 
Protestant Church in Hamburg. In 1823 be 
was appointed cooit-pteariier at BnimeB: 
but after the revolution of 1830 he denned 


instiUitton of the new Evangeli^ ChiticiL 
and filled its chair of Church Hatoiy mm 
hiS sadden death. Hi&HietoiredelaMmrmeh 
lion (1835-53) moyed immense poprilo^ 
other works w«» Germanv, Etend, swrf 
ScotUmd (1848); a vindkamon of Crom^ 
(1848); and Doh skeies de latte 

Ses life by Boniiatjg^i^ ^j)^ . - 
Itates Agate <i5SSM63q)» feete 
schidar, wasbom near tet te Sitemp- 
acte fei^, but poor, fie dlstutelM te- 
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self as a soldier in 1567 in the Huguenot cause, 
and by Henry IV was made vice-admiral 
of Guienne and Brittany. His severe and 
inflexible character frequently embroiled him 
with the court; and after Henry's assassina- 
tion (161(Q he withdrew to a life of litera^ 
study at ueneva. He died April 29, 1630, 
leaving a worthless son, Constant, who 
was father of Madame de Maintenon. 
D*Aubtgn6's Histoire universeile, 1550-1601 
(Amsterdam 1616-20), in France was burned 
by the conunon hangman. His biting satire 
is shown in his Coitfession catholique du 
Sieur de Sancy and his A ventures du baron de 
Foenesti, his Histoire secrite^ (1731); 
also French studies by R6aume (1883), 
Morillot (1884), Rocheblave (1910), Plattord 
(1933). 

DAUBIGNY, Charles Francis, dd-bee-nyee 
(1817-78), French artist, a pupil of Delaroche, 
was bom and died in Paris. A member of the 
Barbizon school, he painted landscapes, 
especially moonlight and river scenes, a 
number of which are to be seen in the 
National Gallery. See Life by Henrict 
(1875).^ 

DAUBR&E, Gabriel Auguste, d6-bray (1814^ 
1896), French geologist and mineralogist, 
bom at Metz, became professor of Mineral- 
ogy and director of the £cole des Mines at 
Paris. A pioneer of experimental geology, he 
wrote on that subject, and on crystalline 
rocks. 


DAUDET, dd-day, (1) Alphonse (1840-97), 
French writer, bom at NImes, after being 
educated at the Lyons Lydsc was an usher at 
Alais; but, when only seventeen, set out for 
Paris with his older brother, Ernest (1837- 
1921), who became a journalist and novelist of 
some mark, and both obtained appointments 
as clerk or private secretary in the ofhee of the 
Due de Momy. Alphonse’s poem Les 
Amoureuses (1858) was followed by theatrical 
pieces (written partly in collaboration). La 
DemHre Idoie (1862), VOeiUet blanc (1865), 
Le Frire aM (1868), Le Sacrifice (1869), Lise 
Tavernier and L*ArHsienne (1872). In the 
journals appeared some of bis best work, 
Lettres de man moulin (collected 1869), 
Robert Heimont (1874^, Contes du bmdi 
(1873) and the charming extra vaiF^nza of 
Tartarin de Tarascon (1872), continued in 
Tartarin suries Aipes (1885) and Port Tarascon 
(1890). Le Pet// CAoie( 1868) is foU of pathos 
and of reminUcences of his own early 
struggles; Jack (1876) is the story of a 
bastard: in Fromont Jeune et Risfer aM 
(1874) the devotion of a man of business to his 
nrm, his wife and his brother meets with an 
evil return. Le Nabob (1877) was a trans- 
paretit caricature of Momy; the chief parts 
m JLes Rais en exii (1879) are supposed to 
tev0 been played also by actual parsons r the 
4u«o of Hunm Raumestan (1881) bears some 
reaasddance to Gambeita; in VEvaMUsse 

S e Salvation Amw was ifitrtMuced; 
S4) is a tale of the infatuation of a 
A for a courtesan; and in r/aimor- 
^ the author’s of 

am nin^ against the Frendi Academy. 
Dai^ to been compami wkh 
to jUed December 16, 1897, and U Stm/ka 
db/totocameout in 1899. See ltoidet*s 


Trente ans de Paris (1887) and Souvenirs d*un 
Homme de lettres (1888), Ernest Daudet’s 
Mon frire et moi (1882); books by R. H. 
Sherard (1894), L&n Daudet (trans. 1899) 
and Dobie (1949). 

(2) Julia AilanI (1845-1940), wife of (1), 
wrote Souvenirs (1910), poems, &c. 

(3) L6on (1867-1942), French writer, son 
of (1), studied medicine but turned to journal- 
ism, and from 1908 was associated with the 
RovaJist newspaper Action franfalse^ of 
which he became editor. He sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1919 to 1924; 
in 1925 bis son was assassinated and sub* 
sequently he spent some time iti Belgium as a 
political exile. He wrote several novels, but 
IS best remembered for his numc^us memoirs 
and critical works, some of which have been 
translated into English. 

D’AUMiALE. See Aumale, Due p’. 

DAUMER, Georg Friedrich, dbwW (1800- 
1875), German moral philosopher, was bom 
at Nuremberg, where ne taught in the gym- 
nasium, and where Kaspar Hauser (q.v.J was 
committed to his care. He abandoned 


pietism for bitter antagonism to Christianity, 
but in 1859 became a foremost champion of 
Ultramontanism. His many philosophical 
writings reflect his varying positions; his 
poetical works, especially Mahomet (1848), 

g ained a high reputation. He died at WOrz* 
urg. See H. Kem, Fon Paracelsus bis Ktag*^ 
(1942). 

D.4UMiER, Hoitor4, ddtn-vay (1808-79), 
French painter and caricaturist, was bom at 
Marseilles and died at Valmondois, in his old 
age blind and befriended by Corot Though 
he won contemporary fame for aatirmi 
cartoons on the theme of government corrup- 
tion and incompetence, and was imprisoim 
for caricaturing the king, his stature as a 
serious artist is now uatversallv recognized. 
An opponent of artificial classicittii, he 
painted strongly realistic subject pictures with 
an intense feeling for form and expression 
almost reminiscent of Michelangelo— indeed, 
we are told that Daubiimy, on seeing that 
master’s ceiling in the Mstine Chapel, said 
that it looked as if it were by Damnier. 
Among bis masterpieces are Dm Quixote^ in 
Chicago, and The third Class CarnofS^ in the 
Metropoiftan Museum of Art, New York* 
See studies by M. Sadteir (1925), E, Fuchs 
^1^0), J, £f6nyi (1946) and Wartmann 

DAUh/, LeopoM Jeeeph, Canifnn^dam (1 795- 
1766), Austrian soldier, born at Vienna, 
served against the Turks and throiudi the war 
of the Austrian Suocesston, in 1/54 being 
made a fleld-marihat In the Seven Years 
War (1757) he neutralized the Ausitrian dtoat 
under Browne near Prague by driving Fmde* 
rick the Great, who had beteagueted that 
city, to Kolln, and forcing him to avacuam 
Bohemia. On Oct<^ 1758, he gaiaed 
anotto victory at Ho^kirdi, and mm tor 
to aniMtoi Prussian In 1759 
at Maxen he forced Pink to guftoder with 
l^OOOmcn. A to tto^ heotor* he 
no hnpoilant s u cemse a, Pfedench iatog 
msped the metioi of ^the Atistrlaii Pabhii 

its. 1510-di), a gifted 
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French scholar, as president or the CoU&m de 
Coqueret superintended the studies of Ron- 
sard, Du Beilay, Baif and Belleau. These 
poet^ with whom he was united in the 
famous PIdiade, he carefully trained for the 
task of reforming the vernacular and ennob- 
ling French literature by imitation of Greek 
and Latin models. 

DAVAINE, Casimfr Joseph (1812-82), French 
bioloipst, a pioneer of bacteriology, whose 
investigations into the bacterial origin of 
anthrax set Robert Koch (q.v.) on the road to 
isolating the bacillus. He was the first to use 
experimental infection. 

IPAVENANT, (I) Charles (1656-1714), eldest 
son of (2), studied at Balltol, sat in parliament 
under James 11 and William Til, and was 
commissioner of excise and joint-licenser of 
plays, secretary to the commissioners for 
union with Sc^and, and inspector-general 
of imports and exports. Among his writings 
are Discourses on the Revenues of England 
(1698) and A Discourse upon Grants (1700). 

(2) Sir WiBlam (160^68), English poet and 
playwright, father of (1), was born at Oxford, 
where his father kept the Crown, a tavern 
at which Shakespeare used to stop on the 
way between London and Stratford. Hence 
arose a baseless scandal as to D*Avcnant^s 
parentage, whieh D*Avenant was willing 
enough to foster. In his twelfth year the 
precocious boy penned an * Ode in Remem- 
branoe of Master Shakespeare not printed, 
however, until 1638, After a short period 
of study at Lincoln College, he became 
page to Frances, Duchess of Richmond; 
next was in the household of the aged poet, 
FUlke OrevtlJe, Lord Brooke; and in 1628 
took to writing for the stage. During the 
next ten years he produced many ptap, the 
least poor of whkn were The Cruel Brother 
(1630) and The Wits (1636). In 1638, at the 
request of the queen, he was appointed 
poet-laureate in succession to Ben Jonson. 
About the same lime he lost his nose through 
an illness— a calamity which laid him open 
to the merriment of such wits as Suckling and 
Denham. He afterwards became manager of 
Druiy Lane Theatre, but in the Civil War 
was fiung into the Tower. He soon escaped 
to France, and reluming, so distinguished 
hiimi^ that he was knitted by Charles at 
the siege of Gloucester (September 1643). 
D*Avenant again got into difilculucs, and 
was confined in the Tower for two years, 
wbeie he completed his tedious epic of 
GonMeri (1650- In 1^56 he Mve what was 
practkally the first opera in England, with 
Mrs Coleman as the lint actress that ever 
appeared on an English stage; in 1658 he 
succeeded to opimtng a theatre. 

0AVIt> (Heb., 'beloved^), the second king 
0¥«r iifie), was the youngest »on of Jesse, 
a BedMtcmite, and distmguwbcd bimsclf 
by ila^ng GoHath. Saul appointed him to 
a niihtaiy cenumand, and »ve him his 
da^ttsrMtdialtowife; butfe had^n to 
fioemhfi the bail’s J^lousy. in the cave 
of AdiOlam, near CiatSThe imther^ a trw 
of with whom 

Fhilbtia^d tl^ 
IMnRa. Saul’s expedHipoi against him p^ 
him to maat siiaits, and for over a year 
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David became a vassal of the Philistine king 
of Gath. After the death of Saul and 
Jonathan at Gilboa, he reigned seven and a 
half years in Hebron over the tribe of Judah, 
white Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, ruled the rest of 
IsraeL On the d^th of Ishbosheth, all Israel 
chose David as king. He conquered the 
independent city of Jebus fJerusalem), and 
made it the political and religious centre of 
his kingdom, building a palace for himself on 
its highest hill, Zion (the * city of David ’), 
and placing the Ark of the Covenant them 
under a tent. In the course of a few years 
the conquest of the Philistines, Moabites, 
Aramaeans, Edomites and Ammonites re- 
duced the whole territory from Egypt to the 
Euphrates. The last years of his long reign 
of thirty-two years in Jerusalem were troubled 
by attempted revolutions by his sons Absalom 
and Adonijah. The death of the greatest of 
the kings of Israel took place at earliest 1^18. 
at latest 993 b.c. * The sweet singer of Israel 
was doubtless the creator of the sublime 
religious lyric poetry of the Hebrews, though 
possibly not many of the Psalms as we have 
them are David’s own handiwork. 

DAVID, or Dewi, St, the patron saint of 
Wales, according to the Annates Cambrkie 
(10th cent.) died in 601, Bishop of Moni 
Judeomm, or Menevia, afterwards St Davids. 
He presided over two Welsh Synods, at Brcfi 
and ‘ Lucus Victoriac *. 

DAVID. Two kings of Scotland: 

David I (c. 1080-1153), was the youngest 
of the six sons of Malcolm Canmore mid St 
Margaret (q.v.). He was sent in 1093 to 
England along with his sister Matilda (who 
in 1100 mamed Henry I of England), and 
remained for several years at the English 
court. In 1107, when his elder brother 
Alexander succeeded to the throne, David 
became Prince of Cumbria, with a territory 
which, besides part of Cumberland, included 
all southern Scotland except the Lothtans. 
By his marriage in 1113 to Matilda, widow 
of the Norman Earl of Northampton and 
daughter of the Saxon Earl of Northumbria, 
he became Emrl of Huntingdon. In 1124 he 
succeeded his brother on the Scottish throne; 
in 1 127 he swore, with the other great barons 
of England, to maintain the right of his 
niece, Matilda, to the EngUA crown. In 
1 1 35, then, he took up arms on her behalf 
when Stephen seized the throne, and pene- 
trated into England as far as Durham, where 
peace was purchased by the confirmation of 
the earldom of Huntingdon to his son Henry, 
and the promise of that of Northumberland 
In 1138 the war was, however, renewed, ^d 
David, deserted by Bruce and others of nis 
Anglo-Nontian vassals who omfi largo 
estates in England, was signally defeated at 
near NoitbaUmr- 


the • Battle of the Standard , near Nortballer- 
ton. The next year a serond peap ww 
concluded, when the promised earidqm of 
Northumberland was bestowed on Pmro 
Henry. The rest of David's iwgn—whKh 
marhs tne end of Celtic and the hegum nifte * 

Feudal ScoUand— was devoted to the wdcbhg . 

of the different raoea of Soodand om 
nation, the dvObsatioB of the pec^Jhy ^ 
eiocdtm of flie promotion ^ 
maikulhctuies coinineroq»^ l^a m. 
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founding or rettoratioli of bishoprics and 
religious houses. According to Belteoden. 
* the croun was left indegent throw ampliation 
of isvt rentis to the kirk % a state of matters 
that led James I (of Scotland) to remark, 
while standing by David*s tomb at Dunferm- 
line, that *he was ane sair sanct for the 
crown *. He is often called * St David ^ 
though he was never formally canonized ; but 
his name was inserted in the calendar prdQxed 
to Laudas Prayer-book for Scotland (1637). 
He died at Carlisle, May 24, 1153, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm. 

David n (1 324-71 ), only son of King Robert 
Bruce, was bom at Dunfermline, and was 
married in 1328 to Edward IPs daughter. 
Joanna. In 1 329 he succeeded his father, and 
In 1331 was crowned, with his child-queen, at 
Scone. In 1 334 the success of Edward Baliol 
(q.v.) and Edward lIPs victory at Halidon 
Hill forced David's guardians to send him 
and his consort to France, whence he returned 
in 1341. Five years later he invaded England, 
but at Neville's Cross, near Durham, was 
utterly routed by the Archbishop of York, 
C>aober 1 7, 1346. For eleven :^ears a prisoner 
in or near London, and at Odiham in Hamp- 
shire, at length in 1357 he was released on 
promise of a ransom of 100^000 merles, whose 
non-payment involved him in shameful 
dependence on England. In 1363 he actually 
proposed to his parliament that Edward Ill's 
aecotid son should succeed him on the 
Scottish throne; and thoujgh the proposal 
was curtly rejected the intrigue between the 
two kings was ended only by David's death 
at Edinourgh Castle, February 22, 1371. 
(Jueen Joanna dying in 1362, David next 
year had married Margaret L<^, a comely 
widow, whom he divorced in 1369. By 
neither marriage had he any issue, so was 
succeeded by his sister's son, Robert II. 
DAVID, (1) FHIden, dah veeii (1810-76), 
Frendi composer, bom at Cadenet, was 
first a chorister in Aix cathedral, tlm at 
twenty entered the Paris Conservatoire. He 
became an ardent disciple of St Simon and 
of Enfantin; and finally, on the break-up of 
the brotherhood in 1833, travelled to the 
East. In 1835 he returned to Paris^ and 
pubJadied his MHodies OrkntokM for the 
pjanofoite. They were unsuccessful; and 
David renmined in obscurity till his Disert 
(1844), a grand * Ode^symphonie had a 
sudden and complete success. He failed to 
retain bis popularity, but the oriental devices 
and motils which he used influenoed many 
other composers. 

(2) daWf^i (1810-73), German 

viohoitt, was bora at Hamburg, studied 
under Smcdir at Cassei, and was concettmets- 
ier at teimag from 1836 till his death al 
,|Cloitm m the Grisont. Mendeltsohn'i 
^iViplln*«oiicerto was written under his dose 
See work by Eckardt (Le^g 



(4) Jacques Louis, (1774-1825), 

French painter, was bom at Paris. He 
^ned the * prtx de Rome ’ in 1774, and at 
Rome devoted himself to drawing from 
the antique. On his return to France his 
Belisarius (1780) procured his admission 
totheAcadmy. Soon afterwards he married, 
and visited Italy again and also Flanders. 
It is in the works of this period, such aS 
the Oath ^ the HoratH (1784), Death of 
Socrates (1788), and Bratus CondenmiHg Mb 
Son (1789), that the classical Iheiing is first 
clearly visible. David enteredSwitti enthusi- 
asm into the Revotution. and u| 1792 became 
a representative for Pans in th| Conventton. 
He voted for the death of Lotw XVl, was a 
member of ttie Committee of nibtie Safety, 
and was the artistic director pf the gieat 
national fttes founded on dassiMl customs. 
After Robespierre's death he \ was twice 
imprisoned, and narrowly escapM with his 
life. Retemd in 1795, he prodti^ hts 
masterpiece. The Jfape of the Skddnn (1799), 
and in 1804 was appointed court painter by 
Napoleon. After the Bouibon restoration 
he was banished in 1816 as a regidde, and 
died at Bnissels. See works by his jprandson 
(1880), CanUnelli (1930), and by A. 
Maurois (1949). 

(5) Pierre Jean, called DavM ^Angeis 
(1789-1856), French sculptor, wan bom at 
Angers. In spite of the opposftkMi of his 
father, a wood-carver, he resolved to become 
an artist; and, tramping to Pam in 1808. 
placed himself under Jacques Lotiii David 
(q.v.). In 1811 his ritievo of the Death of 
Epamimndas gained the * grand prix \ and 
David proceeomt to Rome, where ne became 
intimate with C^nova. In 1816 he futunied 
to France. A statue of the Great Cond6 
established bis reputation; and in 1126 he 
was elected to the Institute and mointed a 
professor in the School of the 1^ Arie. 
During the July revolution, David ftKUj^t In 
the ranks of the people; in 1135-^37 he 
executed the pediment of the Fentiieon; in 
1848 bis republicanism procured Idm a seat 
in the Constituent Assembly. After the coup 
d'4tat be was exiled, but scK»n retumsd from 
Greece to France. In the Angers nnisetiiii 
200 of bis works are preserved, as wml as 
400 of his medallions and many drawinga 
See Life Jotiin (1878-90). 

DAVIDS* flMiiim ^mrn filnw (I843rlim). 
British orientalist, bom at Colcliester and 
educated at Brighton and Brmbua ia 1866 
entered the Ceylon civil service, m 1877 was 
catted to the bar in Londim, and was 
of Pali and Buddhist Utminw in 
Cotti^, London, i882-'lBl2: of 
tive Religioii in MandMatar, 

DAVIDSON, (1) John (l857-1909Lj^ bom 
at Barrhead, Renfrewshire, in tlA went to 
London, and from I88S until his aaidde in 
1909 wrote ver^ plays, aoveiS| the bast 

known being Fuet Street Eewptiu (1893)* 

DwriiMi ^ Lmktm {m 

hon u EdMMRilh. Anted - 

Trmto CoUm wm diMilliia to 

ArctibWiop Tail «iril to Qatott Viciorte. 
Den or WMmc. ^ 


Uft4Mnn, Lort 
itatl nc jatnow ana 
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(1891) and of Winchester (1895). and Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury (1903; resi^oii^ 1928). 
He iivrote the life of Archbishop Tait (his 
father-iii*law) in 1891. See Life by G. K. A. 
Bell (1952). 

(3) llraiaa (1838-70), poet, the * Scottish 
probatiofier *, was bom at Oxnam, studied at 
Edinbon^, and In 1864 was licensed as a 
U.P. preaoier. See Life by Rev. James Brown 
(1877): 

(4) llMMiiaa (1840-190^ Scottish writer on 
mediaeval philosophy, Rosmini, education, 
art, Ac., was bora at Deer, Aberdeenshire, 
studied at Aberdeen, and from 1867 lived in 
the UJS.A., an indefatigable and original 
thinker and teacher. 

DAVIES, (1) Cinistten. or Mother Roas (1667- 
1 739), was bora at Dublin and died at Chelsea 
Penstcmefs* Hospital, having in 1693 enlisted 
as a private, and served through Marl* 
borottm*8 campaigns. She was several times 
wounded and thrice married. 

(2) Clement (1884- ), Welsh politician, 

bora at Uanfyllio. Montgomeryshire. He 
was educated at Llanfyllin and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1909. 
Ha becam Liberal M.P. for Montgomery* 
riiire in 1929, and in 1945 he was elected 
Leader of the de^^mated Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, holding this office until 
September 1956, when he resigned. He 
stimbonily refused all ministerial oIHobs 
ofTered by the Conservative Governments, 
did not enter hito any political agreenMuits 
with either of the two gieat parties and thus 
kept the Liberal pany a separate political 
entily. He conducted a brilliant parliamen* 
taiy deSmce of Seretse Khama against the 
acnons of successive Labour and Conserva- 
tive cokmlal secreuirics. 

hj 8k IHnry Walford (186^1941; ku 
1922), composer, organist and popular 
broadcssler on music, born at Oswestry, was 
professor of Music al Aberystwyth ( 1919-26), 
organist of St George*! Chapel. Windsor 
(lfi7-32L master or the Kmg^s Mustek 
(I934*4a See study by H.C Colics (1942). 

(4) HsieH Hemy (18^1917), playwright, 
born at Woodley, Cheshire, was a journalist 
in San Francisco, returaed to Endand in 
1901* and disaPPMrod in 1917. He wrote 
CwiMbt Jteir ano The MoHusc. 

{$) Mm (1565-1618), Ensltsh poet and 
wntmg-master, was boro at Hereford. Hts 
poema, not without merit but prolix and 
tectais^wemcoUe^ Grosan (2 vote. 

Mm (1569-1626), poet and states- 
bora of a good family at Ttsbufy. 
Witttliko. At aUtmen he entered Queen's 
Qxibrd, whence be passed to tl^ 
MIdmTeohtfe* He was called to the bar m 
hu$, was disbarred three years later for 
brajiibm a stidli in the dining-hati over the 
hrad 4^a wit whose raiUory had provoked 
He lotumcd to Oxford, but m 1601, 
mt eomW apologies, was readmitted to the 
MtddlTTvii^li^ and was returned to parlia* 
MM for Com Castle. On the draOi of 
BhaabiMt he aooompaiifed the official 
mWoneia to the Scottish court and dui^y 
came fntolhvour with iames L who sentjihn 
MldOSttiolieito^igweiiitoM tim 
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years latmr he was appointed Irish attorney- 
general and was knighted. He supported 
severe repressive measures, and took part in 
the plantation of Ulster. He was for some 
time speaker of the Irish parliament; but 
was returned to the English parliament in 
1614 for Newcastle-under-Lyme, and prac- 
tised as king's serieant in En^nd. He had 
been nominated chief-justice a month before 
hk death of apoplexy, December 7, 1626. 
In 1622 he collected into one volume his three 
chief poems — Orchestra^ or a Poeme of 
Dattcir^ (1596); Nosce Teipsum (1599), a 
long didactic piece on the soul's immortality; 
ana Hymns to Astraea (1S99), a collection of 
clever acrostics on the name Elizabeth Regina. 
His complete works were collected by Dr 
Grosart (3 vols. 18^-76). His wmow, 
Eleanor Toiichet, daughter of Baron Audl^, 
married again, and survived till 1652. She 
tmaeined herself a prophetess. 

(7) Sarah EmOy (1830-1921), English 
feminist, bora at Southampton, campaigned 
as secretary of a committee for access of 
girls to the Cambridge local examinations, 
granted in 1865, helped to found Hitchin 
College for women (1867), which became 
Girton College, Cambridge (1873), of whi^ 
she was secretary (1882-1904), and as a mem- 
ber of the London School Board (1870-73), 
agitated for London degrees for won^, 
^an;^ in 1874. See study by B. Stephen. 

(8) Wiffiam Henry (1871-1940), British 
poet, bora in Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Emigrating to the United States at the age of 
twenty-two, he lived partly as a tramp and 
partly as a casual workman until the loss of a 
leg whilst * jumping ' a train caused him to 
return to England, where he began to write 
and lived the life of a tramp and pedlar in 
order to raise suffici^t money to have his 
poems printed by a jobbing printer. A copy 
of this first work, A Soul's Destroyer^ came 
into the hands of Bernard Shaw, wboarrait|M 
for its regular publication in 1907. The 
success of this book was consolidated by The 
Autobiography of a Super^tramp (1908). His 
later works, induding the books of poeto 
Raptures (1918) and Poet's Calemhr 0927), 
the prose Adventures of JohmyWaPeer^ Tramp 
(1926), and the essays Beggars (1909) and Mv 
Carden (1933), maintains his success. Hb 
Coliected Poems (about 600) were published 
in 1943. In 1919 he was awarded a Civil List 



DAVILA, 

1631), Italian historian, bora near 

eotenra the service of France, and (hen that t 
Venice. He was shot near Verona by an 
assassin. His great work is the Siorkt deik 
guerre elvdi tU Prancia, /558“98 (1630; tran^ 
1647). 

DA VINCI. See Lsonardo da ViNa. 

DAVIOT, Gordon. See MACKiNTOistt, Emza- 
asTH. 

DAVIS, (1) „ ^ , 

American public official, bosm at St 
Missouri, in 19^ he donated 
narioiiil chaUeoiBS cw for iam t 
neftsd fra aiiimi9|r« The Davbf 
wraM ioM dhatipNwiI^ 
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(2) JefDeraoa (]80B~89), president of the 
Confederate States, was born in Christian 
coun^, Kentucky, studied at West Point, and 
served in several frontier campaigns, but 
resigned his commission in 1835. He entered 
congTM in 1845 for Mississippi, and served 
with distinction in the Mexican war (1846-47) 
as colonel of volunteers. He was sent to the 
senate in 1847, 1848 and 1850; and in 1853- 
1857 was secretaiv of war. Returning to the 
senate, he succeeded Calhoun as leader of the 
extreme State Rights party, and as such 
carried in the senate (May 1860) his seven 
resolutions asserting the inability of conmss 
or the legislatures of the territories to prohibit 
slavery. The lower house of congress refused 
to concur; the failure of the Democratic 
National Convention at Charleston to adopt 
like resolutions caused the disruption of the 
Democratic party; and the election of 
Lincoln to the presidency was an immediate 
result. In January 1861 Mississippi seceded 
from the Union: a few weeks later Davis was 
chosen provisional president of the Con- 
federate States, an appointment confirmed for 
six years in November. The history of his 
presidency is that of the war of 1861-65 (see 
the articles on Grant, Sherman, Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson). In May 1865. after the 
collapse of his government, Davis was 
captured by Union cavalry, imprisoned for 
two years in Fortress Monroe on Hampton 
Roads, then released on bail. Though 
indicted for treason, he was never brought to 
trial; and he was included in the amnesty of 
1868. After 1879 he resided on an estate 
bequeathed to him in Mississippi. In 1881 
he publi^ed The Rise and Fail af the Con^ 
federate Government, He died Dumber 6, 
1889; in 1893 his remains were translated to 
Richmond. See Lives by Alfriend (1868), 
Pollard (1869), his widow (2 vols. 1891) and 
McElroy (1937); also Craven’s Frisondife of 
Jefferson Davis 

(3) Join (r. 1550-1605), English navigator, 
was bom at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, 
about 1550, and undertook in 1585-87 three 
Arctic voyages in search of a north-west 
passage. In the last voyage he sailed with a 
barque of apparently not over twenty tons as 
far as 73^ N. lat, and discovered Oavts Strait. 
He next made two ill-fated voyages towards 
the South Seas and as pilot of a l^tch vessel 
to the East Indies. In hit last voyage as pilot 
of an English ship he was kilted by Japanese 
pirates at Bintang, near Singapore, His 
World's Hydrographical Description (1595) 
and The Seaman's Secrets (1594) were ediu^ 


(7) Thomas Osborae (1814-45), Irish poet 
and patriot, bom at Mallow, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Called to the Irish 
bar in 1838, he joined the Repeal Association 
though a Protestant, and in 1841 became 
joint-editor with John Dillon of the Dublin 
Morning Register, In 1842, with Dillon and 
Duffy, he founded the Nation newspaper, 
* to direct the popular mind to the great end 
of nationality . His Poems and Essays were 
published in 1846 (new e<L 1915), Prose 
Writings in 1890. See Memoiys (1 890), 

Lde (1896) by Sir C. G. Duffy, and T. W. 
Moody’s Davis {mS), ^ 

(8) WfUlam (1627-90), a Gloucestershire 
highwayman, known as the ’ Golden Farmer * 
from his always paying in fi^ld. He was 
hanged for shooting a pursuing butcher. 

(9) William Morris (]850-193i5), American 
geomorphologist, was professor of Geology 
at Harvard, where he was educated. He 
introduced the term peneplain into physical 
geography to describe a rolling lowland, and 
was the first to formulate the doctrine of the 
‘ cycle of erosion \ 

DAVISON, Wttliam (r. 1541-1608), Queen 
Elizabeth’s secretary in 1586-87, and her 
stalking-horse in the execution of Mary 
Stuart, after which he was imprisoned for 
two years in the Tower. 

DAVISSON, Clinton Joseph 0881-1958), 
American physicist, educated at Chicago and 
Princeton, where he was instructor in physics 
before taking up industrial research at the 
Beil Telephone Laboratories, in 1927, with 
L. H. Germer, he discovered the diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. In 1937 he shared 
the Nobel prize for physics wtUi George 
Paget Thomson. 

DA VITT , Midiad ( 1 846- 1 906), founder of the 
Irish Land League, was bem, a peasant’s 
son, at Straid, County Mayo. Evicted from 
their small holding, the family emigrated to 
Hasltngden in Lancashire (1851); and here in 
1857 the boy lost his right arm through a 
machinery accident in a cotton-factory. In 
1866 he joined the Fenian movement, and 
was sentenced in 1870 to fifteen years* penal 
servitude. He was released in 1877; and, 
supplied with funds from the Stales, began 
an anti-landlord crusade which culnisnited 
in the Land League (October 2L 1879). 
Davitt was thenceforward in frequent 
cotiiskim with the government, and from 
February 1881 to May 1882 was imprisoiicd 
in Portland for breaking his tickes-oMeave. 
His Leaves from a Prison Dktry were pub- 
lished in 1885. A strong Home Rukr, but 


ll78J. See Life by Sir ClemenUR. Markham 

(4) John (d. 1622), of Limebousc, a navi- 
gator to ^e l^st Indies, died at Batavia, 
having published in 1618 A Rater or BHefe 
Direction for Readie Sailings into the Bast 
indkt. 


^2. S51: actress and danca 

unmr, born aH^SlS^lpbia, v^te’no^ 
ai^ was a famotm wi 
cone(gpq(ideoL See Uth by F, D, Powncy, 


tion, after the split in the pMy he opposed 
Parnell (q.v.), and was returned 10 parhaineiit 
in 1892 as ao anti-Famellfte. but ttnseatsa on 
the ground of clerical iiitimidatioii* In 1895 
he was returned unopposed by Sottlh Mayo, 
but resigned in 1899. 

DAVOI^. tiNdi NIcetoi, dedtrvoo (1770- 
1823), French marshal, was bom at Annoux, 
In Burgundy; was educated with Btmapaite 
atthemilttoitysc^oditffBriefiiie. Asgioiiml 
he acciMiipatiied Boni^parte to 0m Bm« imd 
mainly secured the vSdmy at Abouldr, A 
manhal of m empim (1804), he acted a 
brnsmt pm m Amrnuu (IGM) and 
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Auerstftdt, and was made Duke of Auerstftdt 
(3808). At EckmtUil and at Wagram he 
checked the Austrians' attack, and in 1811 
was created Prince of EckmOhl. As governor 
of Poland he ruled that country with the 
harshest despotism: in the Russian campaign 
of 1812 he gathered fresh laurels on the fields 
of Mohtlev and Vitebsk. After the retreat 
from Moscow he became govemor*general 
of the Hanse towns, and at Hamburg 
maintained a regime of repression till the 
first restoration of the Bourbons. On 
Bonaparte's return from Elba, Davout was 
appointed war minister; and after Waterloo 
he received the command of the remnant of 
the French army under the walls of Paris. In 
1819 he was made a peer of France. See his 
Correspondance (5 vote. 1885-87), and Lives 
^ Chraier (1 886), his daughter, the Marquise 
ERocqueville (3 vote. 1879-fiO), and Moot6gut 
(1882). 

DAVY, (1) Sir Htimiiliry (1778-1829), English 
chemist, was boro and educated at Penzance, 
where his father was a wood-carver there and 
at Truro. In 1795 he was apprenticed to 
a Penzance surgeon, wrote verses, made 
chemical experiments, entered on an encyclo- 
paedic course of study, and in 1797 seriously 
took up chemistty. Dr Beddoes (q.v.), who 
in 1798 establish^ a Pneumatic institute at 
Clifton, took him as his assistant. Here be 
met Coleridge and Southey, and experimented 
on the respiration of gases (more than once 
nearly losing his life), and discovered the 
effect of laughing-gas. The account in his 
K f searches^ Chemical and Phihsaphical ( 1 799) 
led to his appointment as lecturer to the 
Royal Institution. He delivered his first 
lecture in 1801 ; and his eloquence and the 
novelty of his experiments soon attracted 
brilliant audieocce. In 1803 he began 
researches in agriculture, on which he 
deliveiedhis epoch-making lectures— E/emenrr 
of Agriadfural Chemhfry (1813). His fame 
diiefiy rests in the views originated in his 
Bakcrian Secture On Some Chemical Agencies 
ofBlectricUy (1806), followed up by the grand 
euscovery that the alkalis and earths are 
compound substances formed by oxygen 
un^w metallic bases. He first deoom- 


DAWSON 

writings were Elements of Chemical Philosophy 
(1812); OntheSafetydamp(}%\%)\ Salmonia^ 
or Days of Fly*fishing (1828); and Consoh" 
tions in Travel (1830)— all included in his 
Collected Works (9 vote. 1839<^). See 
Memoirs (1836) by his brother, John Davy, 
M.D. (1790-1868), who also wrote on Ceylon, 
physiology, the Ionian Islands, Ac.; Sir 
Humphry's Fragmentary Pemains (1858): 
Lives by Thorpe (1896), Kendall (1954), and 
The Scientific Achievements of Sir Humphry 
Davy by J. C. Gregory (1930). 

(2) John (1763-1824), English composer of 
‘ The Bay of Biscay *, &c., was born, an 
illegitimate child, at Creedy Bridge, near 
Exeter; was brought up by his uncle, a 
harmonious blacksmith; played and taujjit 
music at Exeter and London ; and in London 
died penniless. 

DAVYS, John. See Davis. 

DAWES, (1) Charles Gates (1865-1951), 
Republican vice-president of U.S.A. under 
Cooltdge, 1925-29, financier and general, 
bom at Marietta, Ohio, was head of the 
commission which drew up the * Dawes plan 
(1924) for German Reparation payments. 
He was awarded the Nobel Peace prize for 
1925. 

(2) Richard (1708-66), Hellenist, was born 
near Market Bosworth. Cobet ranks him 
with Bentley and Porson as one of the ' three 
Eogitsh Richards his own masters. 

(3) Sophia ( 1 790- 1 840), Engtish'adventuress, 
bom at St Helens in the Isle of Wight, was a 
fisherman's daughter, an inmate in a work- 
house, an officer's mistress, a servant in a 
brothel, mistress to the Due de Bourbon, 
wife (1818) to his aide-de-camp, the Baron dc 
Feuchercs, and perhaps the Due's murderess 

DAKINS, Sir Wniiam Boy4 (1 837-1929 ; kt 
1919). English geologist, was bom at Butting 
ton vicarage, near Welshpool, and edu^M 
at Rossall School and Jesus College, Oxford. 
He joined the Geological Survey in 1861, 
became curator of Manchester Museum in 
1 870, and professor of Geology in Manchester 
in 1872. His books arc Cave-hunljng: or. 
Caves and the Early Inhabitants of Europe 
(187^; and Early Man in Britain (* 


Slar iT IBOTTwh^iT Krsisribe DAW^N. m (1864-1916). 

-f . 1 .. — « metal, potassium, his antiquarian, victim or perpemtor of the 
In simim manner he ‘ Pilttlown skull ’ hoaa, was *. Sussex tawjw 


3eti^ WM ecstatic. - 
tUtcoveiwl the new metals sodium, barium, 
spwttium, eaklum and magnesium. _ He 
ketUMd in Dublin in 1808-<J9. and rMwved 
K IX.D. of Trinity Colksge. In 1812 Davy 
waa knii^ued, and married Mrs Apre^, 
Jam Km (l7$0~mS), a lady of considerable 
WMHh; is 1«13 he resigned the clwmical 
chair of Aa Royal Instituthw^whw he vm 


famattela hli new theory of 

he vhSed the Cement with 
was iceoived with the ^test distnu:^ by 
Otb Fmck savmu, ®oo* Eng^ a^ 
Fmeewereat war. in 1815 te mvesogagd 
flrtHiURp and tevented.bis jaftiy-lynp. He 
waa craatad a baronet in i818t and in 1820 
Sir Joseph Banks as ptesidrat of 
tfthRtyytdSadaty,. In IMO-aJhaiowH^ 

ai!griw.tssr!ssffi 


who collected downland fossite as a hobby. 
Crania! fragments, found by him at Piltwwn 
in 1912, together with parts of a jawbone 
unearthed later, were accepted by ^thro- 
pologists as Lower Pleistocene human 
remains, and as such one of the mea^ 
discoveries of the age» being named afw 
him Eoanthfopus DawsonU W»oy j»pcm 
had doubts, but it was not until 1953 mat ^ 
skull was formally dcnpqft<*^ as f 
scientific tests had /established Hurt to 
jawbone was that of A modem ape, ootottro 
to simulate age, tt^the craniw n h^. ^ 
been stained to ma^h the .gravd d eposto m 
which it was found, and the 
had dearly be«w^' lfe«»d on the sit» ^See 
J, s. ■■■ 

Midi 

^ at odacated 
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at McGill Unlvertity* did much pioneer 
^logical work in British Columbia and the 
Yukon, where Dawson City was named after 
him. 

(3) Henry (1811-78), landscape-painter, 
was bom at Hull, till 1835 was a Nottingham 
laoe-maker, then took to artj and diM at 
Chiswick, the price of his pictures having 
risen from £5 or less to £800 or more. He 
specialized in marine and river scenes, as 
Ae Wooden Watts of Old E^land, perhaps 
his best-known work. See Life by his son 
(1890). 

(4) James (1717-46), the son of a Man- 
chester apothecary, was bred for the church 
at St John's College. Cambridge, but having 
held a captaincy in Prince Charles Edward's 
army, was hanged on Kennington Green. 
His sweetheart died in her coach there 
simultaneously. The incident gave rise to 
S^nstone's ballad ' Jemmy Dawson *. 

(5) Sir John William (1820-99). Canadian 
geologist, father of (2), bom at Pictou, Nova 
S^tia, studied at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
devot^ himself to the natural history and 
geology of Nova Scotia and New BrunswidL 
He was appointed superintendent of educa- 
tion in Nova Scotia in 1850; and from 1855 
to 1893 was principal of McGill University. 
Montreal. He was an authority on fossil 
plants and was a systematic anti-uarwinian. 
Among his works are Acadian Geology (1855), 
Archaia (1858), Story of the Earth and Man 
(1872). Dawn of l^e (1875), Or^in of the 
World (1877), FoM Men (1878). and 
Syria (1885), The Meetinf^yheejf Geohgv 
mtd History {\99Alimd ttettes of Pfimeral Iffe 

I^A^ON OF PENN, Bertrand Edward, Isl 
Visctiimt (1864-1945). English doctor, bom at 
Purley, was physician-in-ordinaty successively 
to Edward VII, George V, Edward VUi, 
Georgs Vf and Queen Mary. He became a 
baron in 1920, a viscount in 1936. 

DAY, (1) DanW (1683-1767), a Wapping 
minw and block maker, the founds of 

(1*522-84), Engtish printer, bom at 
Dunwich, set up his press in London. One 
of die first English music printers, he pro- 
duced the earliest church service nook with 
musical notation (1 560), and in the same year 
tetoV l^dish version of the psalm, with 
music by Tallis and othors. His most 
cel^rated publication was Foxe's Aries and 
Monuments (1563), better known as the Soak 
of Martyrs* 

(3) Jolm (I574-16407L English dfumatist. 
at Catus Colfegs, Qtmbr Mg^ la 
'""'•d in Henslowe's Diary in 13W as 
iA (wrigbt, and collaborated fiedy 
Ac. Mm Works, 
A. H. BuUen In 1881, 

Mio” ^ ^rttament of Drer, an 

JU w« bow to 
Mb later bf toi Atoer** 
rio£900amar. Frautlw 


fro (1773) and 
Merton (3 vols. 
the keynote of 
the child's book 


he entered the Middle Temple, in 1775 was 
called to the bar, but never practised, A 
disciple of Rousseau, he brought iip 
ondtan blonde and a foundling brunette, one 
of whom should become his wifb. TThat 
scheme miscarried; and, admitted to tiie 
Lichfirid coterie, he proposed first to Honora 
and next to Elizabeth Sneyd. She sent him 
to France to acquire the Frendi graces; as 
acquired by hhn they but raovm her to 
lau^ter. Finally in 1778 he married an 
appreciative heiress, Eathqr Mtlnes, and spent 
with her eleven happy years, farming on 
philanthropic and costly principles in Essex 
and Surrey, till on Sepwifiber 28, 1789, he 
was killed by a fall from a4x>tt he was break- 
ing in. Two only of Day'qeleven wp^ call 
for mention — The Dying 
the History ^ Sandford at 
1783-89). The poem stru 
the anti-slavery movement; _ 
is excellent althou|^ sometiiiies like its 
author, ridiculous. Sue Lives by Reir (1791), 
Blackman (1862) and Gignittiat (1933), 

DAYE, Sfe|Aen(c. 1610-68), American printer, 
bom in London, in 1639 set up at Harvard 
the first New Enjdand printing-press. He 
died at Cambridge, Mass. 

DAY-LEWIS, Cedi (1904- ), British poet, 
bom in BalUntogher, Irekmo- During the 
'thirties, tojmther with Auim and Spendcf, 
he was highly regarded for bnngiilg Hew life 
to poetiy With contemporary symbols and 
Ideib. He was publicized in 1936 for his 
pamphlet refuting Huxhy's ddbnoe of 
absolute pacifism, and in 1939 he broke away 
from Communism. He was ptofiEUSor of 
Poetry at Oxford (1951-5^, mid under the 
paeudonym of Nicholas Blake wrote eaedient 
detective stories. His work includes From 
Feathers to iron (1931). The Magnetk Motor- 
tain (1933), A Hope Of Foetry (1934), The 
Friendly Tree (1936), Startitm Fomt (1937). 
Overiuresto Death (1939) ana eimtdntiioa at 
DmAeneld{\9Sl)* He was ciemed CB.E. in 
1950, and has Collected Foems appealed hi 
1954. See study by CDymentCl^). 

DEAK* Francis, daf*ahk <18oJ-7<Sl, Hun- 
garian sutesman, bom in SOitdr, Zata» prac- 
ttsed as an advocate, entered die natloiiai diet 
rn 1832, and played the pgrt of a moderate, 
becoming in 1848 minister Of justlca., HaiM 
In 1861 as leader in the Diet, by bb dfeets 
Hungary's cooititutum was restored In 1867 
and the dual monarchy of Attslria-fiiwitiy 
esubfidied. 

DEAICIN, (1) ABM (I857-1919X AtteBatiiA 
itatetman, bom in Melbounl^ became 
miaister of public worka aad wataNupply* 
and Vieloibi, add tote 

(2) Aftov (U90-195% Biittah tnit vaioa 
leader, bom ai Sutton Cokifleld, bMU work 
on to. a week at thiitaen in a Dowiaie, 
S. Walm, etael worka. A toll.|i«a, ttndet 
neioB tolieial from 1919. to» baouto to I93S 
aerieiaoi to Emeit Bewto. Moeni Msmary 
of tbe Tranapoft aad CtoMmf'^rakats 
Uttloa, Mtowng toe Bivto tmdWqB torn a 
' Mioa kAr ahotod be e Sni<laai 

lnl«5 
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^ bccmceenerri ®ecrctafy of Oic I poHtidan. bom at Terre Haute. Ind., was 

gtong union an^ im president of the World Socialist candidate for the American presi* 

1920. His pacifi^i 

W9. when he led ^e British wchdrawal from brouid^t him imprisonment 1918-21. See 
^ orgimizaaon because of its Communist study by M. Coleman (N.Y. 1930). 
^miiiatlom SubsequcntiyhewasoroofAe DEBURAU. Gaspard. de-W-rd (1796-1846). 
foun^to of tim International Coi^ederation Frendi actor, bom in Bohemia, developed 

of Free Trade Unions. He became a 

Companion of Honour in 1949, was chair- 
man of the T.U.C in 1951 and continued to 
be one of the most Influential members of its 


Oeneral Council till his death. 

(1) Hcsav (d. 1503), was Archbishop 
of Canteibury from 1501 till his death, 
having previously been prior of Llanthony 
near Gloucester, dhancellor and justiciary of 
Ireland, Bi^oo of Bangor (1496) and of 

®*®”E2S'ii«» 0-53). EasUsh admirri, 
boro at Temple Guittng in CToucestorshire, 
fous^t through the Great Rebellion for the 
Parisament, sat on Charles Ts trial, com- 
manded afterwards by sea and land, and fell 
in the great naval battle with the Dutch oif 
the North Foreli^ June 2, 1653. 

DEAT, Mmcdl, dayhah (18^1955), French 
potitidan, bom at Ouerimiy, founder in 1933 
Otf the Socklist Parw of France, which was 
Fascist in outlook. His pro-Nazi sympathies 
procnred him the post of minister of labour 
m the Vidty government, and having 
adhieved notoriety by his ruthless deporta- 
tions of French workers to Germany, he fled 
thither Btmself in 1945, was sentenced to 
death la ehitetid, but evaded arrest until hts 
dmi& et llEBrisi. 

DE BARY, HeteiM Aston (1831-88), German 
botanist, was bom at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
and died at Strasburg, first rector of its 
reorganized university. He studied the 
morphology andiihysiology of the fungi and 
the myxommtae. 

l)E»Atrif6lR.$lsaooe,6d-viiulu^(19^^^ ), 
Freoch ealsteotialist writer and novelist, bom 
hi Faria, studied philosophy with Sartre (q.v.) 
as a fellow-itiident at the Sorbonne, where 
she was professor (1941-43), and became 
i^iaelv assodated with hts literary activities 
after World War II. Her own works enrich 
esismitialism with an essentially feminine 
sensibhity. Tlu^ include Tom fes hommts 
$OMm6ridbtil9m^VAmfn4fw aujour ieiour 
<I9S0; tiniia, 1955), La i^uxiime $ex€ (1949; 
traas, 1996), her masterpiece Les Mamhriifs 
(1954; tnms. 1957) which woo the Priz 
Ooiaootirt 4;i954), the tong March (Eng. 
195a) and Memoirs of a Dutifui 
traas. 1959), 

remain (1866^1944), Italian 
faachtpolitidaa and general, bom atCassano 
d-Ad^ M g fiuadrumvir in Mussolini's 
on Rome 0922), governor of Tripoti- 
IWX colonial socreury (1939) and 
jadea the Italian forces invading 
^byaidttag (1935). He voted against Musso- 
ini Jo the Fascist Supreme Council (1943) 
and was ssmmarily tned and executed as a 
Uiiloc by oMhfascistt in Verona January 10, 
1944 

JiBha (f. 1750-1822), a tondmi 
known his Frenqre (Ul mk 

Vklor (1855-1926), American 


tiwsa. 
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mime into a fine art and romanticized the 
traditional harlequinade by the introduction 
of the Pierrot motif. 

IWEBUSSY. Ciaiide AddUe (1862-1918), 
French composer, born on August 22 at St 
Germain-en-Laye, received his musical educa- 
tion at the Paris Conservatoire (1873-84), 
studymg piano under Marmontcl. In 1879 
he travelled Europe as the * musical com- 
panion • of Tchaikovsky's friend Mme von 
Meek, and in 1884 he won the Prix de Rome 
with his camtata VEMant prodigue. His earty 
wcffk was influenceci by Wagner, for whom 
he Imd a great admiration, but he branch^ 
off into a more experimental and i^mdual 
vein in his first mature work, the Priiude d 
Tapris^midi ttunfaune, evoked by Mallarmd's 
poem, which first won him fame. He added 
further to his reputation with his operatic 
setting of Maeterlinck's PeOdas et MdUsande^ 
begun in 1892 but not performed until 1^2, 
and some outstanding piano pieces, Images 
and Pritudes^ in which he moved furmer 
from traditional formulae and experiment^ 
with novel techniques and effects, producing 
the pictures in sound which led his work to be 
described as * musical Impressionism *. He 
extended this new idiom to orchestral music 
in La Met (1905), the orchestrated Images^ 
and other pieces, and later elaborated his 
piano s^le still further, as in the scintillating 
Feux iPartifice and the atmospheric La 
Cathidrale enghutie. In his later period he 
composed much chamber music, including 
pieces for the flute and the harp, two instru- 
ments peculiarly suited to his type of music. 
Debussy in hts private life was shy and 
reserved, particularly in hts last years, which 
were clouded by his suffering from the cancer 
which caused his death, but although he 
shunned the social round he frequented 
literary circles and was a friend of Verisine 
and Baudelaire, some of whose poems he set 
to music. He married in 1899 Rosidie 
Texier, a dressmaker, whom he left somewhat 
callously in 1904 for Emma Bardac^ who 
became his wife in 1905. His compositions, 
intensely individual, explored new and 
original avenues of musical expiessioa, and * 
had a profound effect on French music in 
general and piano music in particular at the 
turn of the century. See Ltfe and Works 
(Eng. trans. 1933) tmd a study (1949) by 
L6on Valias; also Lives by Myers (1948) and 
Lock^iser (1951). ^ ^ 

DEByC Feter Joseph WfflielBi, 

(1884- ), Dutch-American physicist, bom 

at Maastricht, educated at Munich (where 
he later lectured^ professor suooomiv^ at 
ZOrich, Utrecht Gottingen and Lettgi^ ires 
director of the Kaiser wifliclm Insiiliiie to 
Physics, Berlin, 1935-40. Nobel pri»wiiw 
to chemistry (1936), he went in 1940 to to 
U.1A, as mtoeior ^ Oremictiy at Cotis^. 
He is specislly noted for hts work on mole- 
ento Kc was also a fkioneer in 
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her to preside over her saloo* The arrange- 
ment mted for ten years, when a quarrel 
broke out, and Mademoiselle Lespinasse 
departed, taking away with her D'Alembert 
and others of the elder lady's former admirers. 
From 1766 Madame du Deffand corres- 
ponded with Horace Walpole, who offered 
help when she fell into p^uniary troubles. 
She died at Paris. See her Correspomhnce 
(new ed. 5 vols. 1865-67); her Lenres d 
Horace Walpole (3 vols. 1912; ed. by Mrs 
Paget Toynbee); works by Assc (1877), 
Percy (1893), Mmc C. Ferval (1933). 

DETOE, Daniel (1660-1731), English author, 
bom in JLondon, son of a butcher, was 
educated at a dissenting academy. He 
^pears to have travellea widely on the 
Continent before setting up in the hosiery 
trade. He took part in Monmouth's rebellion 
and joined Wtiham ill's army in 1688. In 
his Appeal to Honour and Justice (1715), he 
describes his career from that time onwards 
with its extraordinary shifts from merchant 
adventurer, to projector and government spy. 
Down to 1704 he strenuously supported the 
king's party and earned William s favour by 
the rude vigour of his poem The True-born 
j^iishman (1701). In Queen Anne's reign 
he ran into trouble with his famous squib 
The Shortest Wt^ with the Dissenters (1702), 
the irony of which at first deceived the High 
Church party. The Queen being of that 
party, the consequences for him were serious, 
viz, a ruinous fine, the pillory and imprison- 
ment during the Queen's pleasure. In 
Newgate he managed to continue his pam- 
phktming on such questions as ' occasional 
conformity * and wrote a raock-pindaric 
Hytnn to the Pillory. The Review, which he 
started on his release in 1704, is of importance 
in the history of joumalrsm. Appearing 
thrice weekly down to 1713, it aimed at being 
an organ of commercial interests, but also 
exprei^ opinions on all sorts of political 
and domestic topics, thus initiating the 
modem leading arucle. The * Scandal Club , 
one of its features, anticipates the Tatler and 
Spectator, Besides writing rAe^eriewsingle- 
hafuM, be wrote, among much cphenwral 
pamphteleering, the astonishingly vivid ghost 
•lory The Apparition of One Mrs Veal, 
afiegodiy, like so many of bis fictions, a true 
account of an actual nappentag. After i/Oa 
his poUttcal conduct becomes highly cqui- 
vocaV-the Appeal to Honour and Justice 
setmod u> above is an attempt at justmeauon. 
What k dear is that he undertook vwous 
seesret eommisstoiis for the Tory imnister 
Hark^, induding dubious dealings with the 
Scottm opnunissioners for Union »n 
1707; Uwt on Harley's faU in 17(>8 he 
supfioikd Nottsnihama minisuy; and that 
ha chttunsd his coat on the return of 
Mwena niV Oa^the tccMiion of U» 
Hanom Defoe WOTedio ik^uc 
wd to tte writiag of ttetion ethidi— 
petMtt <o iii* dieeeotuw eoMciwce-- 
ww mpimt off •» hi«ory. ta the 
flntcatMoqnM hive «id> u>p« uwM^ “ 
omld-taiiM m tiwfaemaa djM with it. 
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(1722) IS slightly nauseating; but Everybody s 
Business is Nobody's Business still amuses. 

In the second category, Robinson Crusoe 
(1719-20) is of course his title to fame. The 
underlying idea, how to exist in solitude and 
debars the necessaries of civilization, is 
amazingly worked out and not without a 
strong element of prudential piety. Among 
the other six fictions — the Journal of the Plague 
Year seems to have had a source in an actual 
diary — ^the most vivid is undoubtedly Moll 
Flamers (1722), which is still one of the best 
tales of low life. He did not repeat this 
triumph in Roxana (1724). His most prolific 
year was 1720, when he completed Rminson 
Crusoe. The astonishing thing is that the 
inferior sequel to the first part should have 
appeared in the same year as the famous 
Memoirs of a Cavalier and the brilliant (but 
unequal) Captain Singleton. Defoe's versa- 
tility is astounding. Apart from the social 
novel, for which we have to wait untit 
Richardson, there is hardly a type of modern 
fiction he did not anticipate. Except for a 
few squibs, his political writing is forgotten 
and hks domestic writing is only interesting 
to the historian of social manners. His 
Review, however, gives him an inwortant 
place in the history of journalism, in 1810 
Lott's edition of the novels appeared in ten 
vols. This was extended by an Oxford 
edition in 1840 to include some of the 
miscellaneous works. G. A. Aitken’s 
Romances and Travels (1895-96), is the 
standard edition. Sutherl^d’s study (1937) 
and Moore's (1939), arc recommended. 

DE FOREST, Lee (1873- ). American 

inventor, born at Council Bluffs, Iowa, was 
educated at Yale and Chicago. A pioneer of 
radio, he introduced the grid into the therm- 
ionic valve, and invented the audion and the 
four-electrode valve. He also did much 
early work on sound-reproduction and on 
television. 

DEFREGGER, Franz (1835-1921), Tirolese 
painter, noted for his scenes of peasant life. 
Sec study by H. Hammer (1940). 

DEGAS, (Hilaire Germain) Edgar, di-gedt 
(18341917), French mist, born in Paris. 
After studying at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
under Lamothe, a pupil of Ingres (q.v.), he 
went to Italy, where he was tnfiucnced by the 
art of the Renaissance painters. On hts 
return to Paris he associated with the Impres- 
sionists and took pan in most of their ex-^ , 
hibittons from 1874 to 1886. He was alM 
tnfiucnced by Japanese woodcuts, and^ in the 
seemin^y casual composition of his paintings, 
by photography. He travelled in Spain and 
Italy and visitra New Orleans, U.$.A*« in 
1872-73, but most of his paintings and nasteis 
(in which he panicutariv excelled) of d^cm 
and women at their toilet were produoed m 
his Paris studio, often with the aid of wax 
and day models. Hts interest lay in {neciston 
of line and the moddling of the human form 
in space. A#4ii Lola at the Cirque Fernando 
{1879) is in the Tate Gallery, Rehearsaijf the 
Batiet ic. 1874) Is in the Louvre, ihuieer 
iMcing her Shoe (c. 1878) is in 
Museum of Impieisiooisto, Dancer at iheBp 


m on mOn. ne Compkat Museum of Impiewioolsto, iJaacer nr 
^^S y >%rrffi rrTff" (1725^) has more of is In ^ Megwolbsm Museum, Hew 

iti ComHdp and tbe wdl-known Comndtrokm Opet 
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(1873) is in Pau Museum. Latterly, because 
of failing ai^t, tie concentrated on sct^Utre. 
See bis Letters^ edited by Hal^ and GuMn 
(1931), and monographs by A. Vollard (trans, 
1928), F. Fosca (1954), J. Cabanne 0958) 
and the 4-vol. study by P. A. Lemoisne 
(1946-48). 

DE GAULLE, Charles Andi6 Joseph Marie, 
•gdl (1890- ), French general and first 

presioent of the Fifth Republic, bom 
November 22 at Lille, fought in the 1914*18 
Vrar, from which he emerged an enthusiastic 
advocate of the air-armour combination on 
which Germany was to found its blitzkrieg 
of 1940, His book. The Army of the Future 
(1940), aroused considerable comment; but 
his imorts to modernize and revivify the 
French Army made little progress. With the 
fall of France, June 1940, De Gaulle fled to 
^gland to raise the standard of the * Free 
French *. The failure of the Gaullist attempt 
to capture Dakar, together with the General's 
prickly, unaccommodating conduct of policy, 
combined to render his collaboration in the 
North African landings inadvisable; while 
his reconciliation with hts military superior, 
the ez-prisoner of war General Giraud, was 
never mu<^ more than a gesture for the press 
cameras. Entering Paris at the head of one 
of the earliest liberation forces, August 1944, 
de Gaulle became head of the provisional 
government; but being strongly suspected of 
aspirations towards an authoritarian rule, he 
wiuidrew to the political sidelines. Although 
themafier keeping aloof from the murk of 
day-to-day politics, de Gaulle continued to 
exercise such widespread influence that in 
May 1958, with the troubles in North Africa 
precipitating the collapse of all re^nsibfe 
government, the president of the Republic 
called upon him to head a temporary 
administration, chaifc^ with the rationaliza- 
tion of the North African imbroglio and the 
drafting of a new Constitution. A referen- 
dum confirmed to him powers as prin^ 
mifiister greater than any one Ftencbman 
had cstjoyed for decades, and he emerged 
Iriumpbant as the one man able to inspire 
oonfi&nce after the melancholy pott-wiur 
pcocession of vacillating leaders. In the 
electioits which followed the adoption of the 
new constitution (Nov. 1958) his supporten 
won an overwhelming victory, though he had 
handed over the party kadenhip to Jacquea 
Soostelle (q.v.) and was himself elected fim 
mestdent of the FiiUt Republic m December 
1958 with greater powers than that olflee had 
previously bestowed. See his war memoin, 
yoL L Tie Call to Honour (1955), vol. It, 
VVmU (1956), and study by A. L Fii^ 
(1959). 

WCiaiERNATIS, SeeOuaeitMAm 
DE ^VILLAND, Geoftey (1882- 
BchM ato^t d^gner, built li» first plane 
in and became direcUM* of the firm heer^ 
Ins name, which produced many fmnous 
and diveiie types of aireralt duriim and 
between the two world wait, hteMIng the 
IjprMo th, the MoKiuiio (Si 

CMMroGiKW) and the V«mpin» Jm. 

fMwfi for Ufiht aircrall in I988» wmStSe 


King's Cup air race at the age of fifty^ne, 
and was knitted in 1^. 

DEHMEL, fu^ard (1863*^1920), German 
poet, bom, a forestm^'s son, at Wenditch- 
Hermsdorf, Brandenburg, wrote intellectual 
verse sbowmg the influence of Nietzche. See 
his Mein Lehen (1922) and study by H. 
SJochower (1928). 

DEJA2SBT, Paniliie VInhde, dby-sAo-xay 
(1797-1875), bom at PansTlVom five played 
ditldren's Mez wifii marvelloua precocity, and 
lat^ became flnnous for hm* soubfette and 
*boy* parts (d^Jazetsy. & 1859*68 she 
managed, with her son, the Folies-Drama- . 
tiQues, renamed the Th68tffi D^azet See 
Livmby Duval (1876) ifipomte (1892). 
DEKIUSR,m Eduard Donwea^ pm hftiito- 
tuli (1820*87), Dutch govemsienl offidal and 
writer, bom m Amsterdam, \He served fi>r 
many years in the Dutch civtl amice in Java, 
and in his novel Max Haeemhr (I860), and 
in many bitter satireaL be protested against 
the abases of the Dutch colooial s^tem. He 
also wrote a poetical drama. The Sdtoolfor 
Princes, 

(2) Thomas (c. 1570*c. 1641), dramatist, 
was born in London* He was a very prolific 
writer, but only a few of his plays were 
printed, in 1600 he published two comedies. 
The Shoemaker* i Holiday . or the Centie Crafts 
and The Pleasant Com^y of OM Forfunatus, 
The first of these pieoes Is one ofthe pkasanl* 
est of old plays, and the second abounds In 
poetry of rare beau^. Dekker^ next play 
was Satiromastlx (!602>, which hdkl i» to 
ridicule Ben Jonson, wnh whom ere this he 
had collaborated, and who In 1619 told 
Drummond of Hawthomden that Dekker 
was a knave. In 1603 Dekker ptddlahed a 
pamphlet. The Wonderful Year^ whidi (tivet a 
hean-ie«Miing account of the plague. To the 
same date bdongs the very imuslag tract. 
The BachehFs B^uet^ in which hediKaribes 
with gusto the ills of henpedked husbands. 
His most powerful writmg is seen in The 
Honest Whore (1604; part li, 1630), Mkldle* 
ton assisted him in the first pan. la 1607 
he published three plays written in oosjime- 
tiott with Webster, the Fanums HizloryifSit 
Thomas Wyau Westward Ho and Northward 
Ho. noSSlmnoflondona 
gives a hvdy aocount of Loadm ^ ^ "" 

and Dekito pursued the sol " ^ 
and.CdmUelh^ In' 
h^ (I609)|be Me of a I 
depicted^ Thecxodleiitt 
(l6ttL was written 

InttchMy^Middkeoii. 

Dbkkcr was confined. In the Xhufb Bench 
prison for ddn, as pmvionriiy in the Counttn 
prison. With ManiinfMc he OBoSee b t the 
yhgiz Moryiri wm dboMsts 

right in aacribingto Dekker fibi mdsi heniiti* 
fuTiceneOI, iiTTheStafs JDhsrHnt^Uatsuodin 
1624. but not printed until 1656^ wie written 
in cosumedm with JPoriL A powerful 
trappdy^ The Witch of Bdmomoo 
mooa^ puhliihed hi 165' 

Dekker* Fnsd and I 
Dekker In 1637. win 
Tjoiuhortt tutd ChowBohk 

Mid dm lMdfiaM««~«fMSair HifiiM* 

WHV eaOMltd « 1S7S d MM Mi 
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pamphleU in 1984^6. See M. L. HQ&t*8 
etudy (1912) and Tocdcer Brooke's Tudor 
Drama (1912). 

DE KOONING, WUIem or Wmiain (1904- ), 
American painter, born in Rotterdam. He 
migrated to the U.S.A. in 1926, and is one 
of the leaders of the modem American non- 
ftmrative artists, but his well-known painting 
Woman / (1952) in the Museum of Modern 
Art New York, is an expressionist figure 
study. 

ra LA BECHE, Sir Henry Thomas (179^ 
1855), English geologist horn near London, 
served a year in theanny, and in 1817 became 
a fellow of the Geological Society, of which 
he was elected ptesideot in 1847. In 1820 he 
published a paper on the temperature and 
depth of the Lake of Geneva; in 1824 he 
visited Jamaica, and published one on iu 
geology. Other works are a Manual of 
Gmdogy (1831), Xesearchejf in Theoretical 
Coohgy (1834) and a Geological Obierver 
<1853), In 1832 he became head of the newly 
^ Survey. He founded 
useum and the School of 


colour. A man of immense energy, he 
interest^ himself in politics and literature, 
and assiduously kept a daily journal from the 
age of twenty-three until the year of his 
death, recordmg fascinating details of his 
life and work. See the Journal (Eng. tr. by 
W. Pach, 1938), and studies by Meier-Graele 
(1922), R. Escholicr (1926-29) and H. Grabcr 
(1938). 

DELAFIELD, £. M., pseud, of Ediiie4 
l^hsabeth Monica Dashwood (1890-1943), 
English novelist, bom in Llandogo, Mon., 
a writer of gay, light novels of country life, 
full of local colour and gossip. See her 
Diary of a Provincial Lady (1931). 

DE LA MARE, WaJt^ (1873-1956), poet and 
novelist, was bom at Charlton in Kent. The 
promise of Songs of Childhood (1902, by 
* Walter Ramal % his prose romance Henry 
Brocken (1904), hts children's story The Three 
Mulla Mulgars (1910) and his novel of the 
occult The Return (1910) was fulfilled ih his 
volumes of poetry The Listeners (1912), 
Peacock Pie (1913), The Veil (1921), in the 
fantastic novel Memoirs of a Midget (1921), 
m books of short stories such as On the Edge 
0930). Romantictst and musician in words, 
De la Mare has delighted children and grown- 
up readers alike by ^ delicate endiantments 
and humour of his mdrehen world. He 
became CH. in 1948, O.M. in 1953, and in 
that year published a new volume of lyrics 
O Lovely England. Sec Sir Russell Brain, 
Tea with Walter de la Mare (1957). 
DELAMBRE, Jean Joseph, di-ld'br* (1749^ 
1822), French astronomer, bom at Amimis, 
studied under Lalande. He attraded atten- 
tion by his tables of the motion of Uranus; 
and in 1792-99, with M^chain, he measured 
the arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona. 

DELAND, Margaret Wade, nde Campbell 
(1857-1945), boro at Allegheny, Pa., pub- 
lished The Old Carden^ and other Verses 
(1886), John Ward, Preacher (1888), Philip 
and his Wife StJC. 

DELANE, Joha Thaddeus (1817-79), English 
journalist, bora in London, graduatdl in 1839 
from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he was 
more famous for horsemanship than ret^g. 
John Walter, however, his father's neighbour 
in Berkshire and proprietor of The Times^ had 
early marked his capable character; and in 
May 1841, not yet twenty-four, he became 
joint-editor of The Times, For thirty-six 
years Delane held this post, aided, however, ^ 
for twenty-five of them by George Dasent 
(9.V.). under him The Times attained a 
circutaltoQ and an mfluence unpacaUded in 
journalism. He wrote no aritefes, but con- 
tributed exceUeat reports and lexers. His 
«9tposure of the railway mani^ his mtacks 
upon the management of the Crimean war^ 
and his strong opposition to Britam's asadst- 
ing Denmark in 1864 were tioteworUw, He 
lefigned in 1877. See Lives by Pasent 
(t9m. Sir £, C:ook (1915); also TkeMi^ty 

tdliRing the emphasis away of libr Tlhiea, vol 2 (193n« 

riom Jbe wtiGiiloua but pallkl tediniqtKi of IMKLANY, Bte (Mtery Oranvffle) 
turn ^ DavM. His dnughtsmanship 
fai Stan eoaipeaitkio have been critkiaa^ 
tlim ABRiikma were often deliberately 
“1b order to achievt balanea of 
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DELACROIX. Fcfdimmd Victor Eugbne, 
krmak (1798-1863), French painter, boro at 
Cbaientoti, was the son of Charles (1741- 
1809. had, been foreign minister under 
the Dtreemry, sind prefect of Marseilles. As 
a bc^ Eteigfene developed a love of art, and in 
1861 he entered the studio of Gu6rin, where 
hie Mow«papii was Gdricault, whose famous 
Maft^he Meduutu ave him early inspiration. 
In tSSThe exhiMtcd at the Institute Dante and 
VetrgU in Belt, and in 1824 The Massacre of 
Sekt (now in the Louvre). Both of these 
pictutes, paiticulaiiy (he latter, with its loose 
drawing and vivid colouring, shocked the 
devotees of the austere and statuesque 
dnsslcal style, and aroused a storm of enti- 
cism. Connable'a Haywain, which was hung 
in the same exhibition, profoundly impressed 
Delacroix, who moved even further away 
firom dm tiaditional treatment in brilliant 
canvases of historical and dramatic scenes, 
ofimn violent or macabre to subject, among 
tbefn The lExecntion of Faiiero, now in the 
Wi^aee coliection, and the famous Liberty 
CmMng die People <1831, Louvre). A 
jotimcy to Morocco and Spain with a diplo- 
matic mMon in 1832 led to several pictures 
with an oriental fiavoor, such as Algerian 
IFdaMft(li34), and he also turned to literary 
tbstnaii notably from Shakespeare and Tasso. 
In l|38 he beisii omk on a series of panels 
fisr wlmxiy id" the Chamber of Deputies, 
cbooidat ae hts subject the history of ancient 
ctviltgiimn, but dcsniie this official recogoi- 
thmattddggpite the fact (hat the Government 
had boodM hm Massacre of Scio, he was 
refiarM aea ndml in the an world and was 
not eleemd in dm Institute until 1857. Per- 
ha|B dSl gnateil figure in 19th-ceatury 
Fna4i ml* Delacroix was one of the most 
1 colouriMs of all time, and was 


was botn at Coutston. Wihdiim. Shm nmce 
of Lord Lansdowne. she married $sML in 
1718. *rat snfii%. mdkjt* AtexanderlM- 
darvsa (l^9^1 wf; and gsooDifiy. In t143» 
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the Rev. Patrick Delany (1685-1768), an 
Irish divine, Swift's friend, and the author 
of a dozen volumes. After his death she 
lived chiefly in London, till her own death 
at Windsor. Her much-admired * paper- 
mosaics *, or flower-work, have long since 
faded; but she is remembered through her 
patronage of Fanny Burney and by her 
Auwb^raphy and Correspondence (6 vols. 

DELAROCHE, Hippoiyte, known as Paul 
(1797-1856), French painter, was born in 
Paris. He studied under Gros, from whom 
he absorbed the technique of the large 
historical subject painting. Many of the best 
known examples of this genre, as applied to 
English history, have come from his bnish, 
including Death of Queen Elizabeth (1827), 
Princes in the Tower (1831), Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey (1834) and Strafford receiving 
Laud's Blessing, From this period until 1841 
he was engag^ on his grandest work — the 
series of paintings in the ^ole des Beaux 
Arts, in the execution of which he was aided 
by Armitage and other of his pupils. He 
never fully recovered from the oeath of hts 
wife, daughter of Horace Vemet (q.v.), in 
1845, and his work after this shows a falling 
off in quality. He was professor of Painting 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts from 1833. See 
Rees, Vernet and Delaroche (1880). 

DE LA RGCHE, Mazo (1 885- ), Canadian 

novelist, bom in Toronto, wrote Jalna (1927), 
the first of a series of novels about the 
Whiteoak family. Whiteoaks (1929) was 
dramatized with considerable success. 

DE LA RLE, Warreii (1815-89), British 
astronomer and electrician, was bom in 
Guernsey. He ytas educated at Paris, and 
early entered bis father's business — the 
manufacture of paper-wares— for which his 
inventive genius devised man^ new processes. 
He invented the silver chloride battery and 
did research on the discharjge of electricity 
in ^ses. A pioneer of celestial photography, 
he invented the photo-heliograpn. 
DELAUNAY, Robert, di-l^nay (1885-1941), 
French artist, bom in Paris. He was origi- 
nally apprenticed to a staw designer and 
tonm to painting in 1905. He was associated 
with the Btaue Reiter Group (1911-12), but 
is principally known as the founder of 
OiT^m. Although be painted many 
pictures of Paris (particularly the Eiffel Tower) 
hts researches into colour orchestration as 
applM to abstract art influenced many 
artists, especially Marc and Ktoe. See the 

jLiCA^Aviuxxi!,, Jean rraneois <4WHiBtr, ae*Uh 
»w«y P79J-H43), Frendi drunatiit, uUritt 
aadlmti, wat born at Le Havn. Uebnouno 
pomdter throaab hn (illS). 

aatim npoa ^ Rettoratiofl. Ln viprts 
(1819), a ua^ pieoe. wa* foUowed 
jfieUlat^ ttoA Camidteu 
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June 1610, but nine months later was 
prostrated by ill-health, and died in 1618. 
The state of Delaware is named after him. 
DELBROCK, (1) Hans (1848-1929), German 
historian of the art of war, was a native of 
Rfigen, in 1885-1919 professor at Berlin, in 
1883-1919 editor of the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher. 

(2) Martin Eriedrldi Rudolf (1817-1903), 
for Jrears Bismarck's right-hand man, bom 
at Berlin, in 1864-66 reorganized the ZoU- 
verein. 

DELCASSE, llidopiiile (1852^1923), French 
foreign minister 1898-1905,' 1914-15, pro- 
moted the entente cordiale ^th Britain and 
figured in Moroccan crises. \ 

DELEDDA, Grazia (1875-1936), Italian 


^ wie, Marino FaUero^ 
7 d*Amiidie 

Ha was 


,j^jr J _ 

«Bd La mi di cu(itm' 

JM^IB Aowlemjdnn in 1825. 

PPtA ThanM ^ M nr IMi 

jtam (1577-1618). the ibit nowmor of 
\iniiitB. amved then from M 


te ^), 

' 1926, made 
ve Sardinia. 

DELEPINE, Mared, d^le/heeniim- ), 
professor of Organic Chemistry ip the CoHbge 
de France (1930), has carried out considerable 
research on rhodium, organic sulphur 
com^unds, terpenes and pyridenes. 
DELESCLLZE, Louis Chartes, di-laykiuz 
(1809-71), French radical and journalist, was 
born at Dreux. His politics drove him from 
France to journalism la Belgium (1835), but 
the February revolution (1848) brought him 
back to Pans, where his facile pen m^e him 
popular with the rabble but brought him 
imprisonment and he was ultimately trans- 
ported till 1 859. (See his De Paris 4 Cayenne: 
Journal d'un trans^rtJ, 1867). In 1868 he 
started the Riveit, to promote d|| Inter- 
national; in the Paris Commune m played 
a prominent part, and died on the last 
barricade. 

DELIBES, LAo, d^deeb (1836-91), Fiench 
composer, was bom at St Germam du Val, 
Sartne, and died in Paris, where in 1865 he 
bad become second director at the Grand 
Opera, and in 1880 a Conservatoire professor. 
He wrote light operas, of which Lakmd had 
the greatest success, but is chiefly remembered 
for the ballet CoppHia (1870), which has 
remained a prime favourite down lo the 
present day. 

DELUXE, JacqiNa j;i738-J8t3), French poet, 
was born near Aigues-Perse in Auvergne. 
Educated at the College de Lisieux in Paris, 
he obtained a professorship m Amiens. Hts 
verse translation of Vergtrs OeorgicM (1769) 
had an extraordmary vogue, and was praticd 
by Voltaire. Its author waa made an 
Academician in 1774, and, aRer hoktiiti a 
canoary at Motssac, waa pieaented by the 
Comte d' Artois with She abhamf of Saint* 
SevoriiL f^/afdiitr(l782),adi&ticpoem, 
was teneralty accepted as a maafeipieoe. 
The Revolution compeKing DiUlle to leave 
France, he travelled in Switeerhuid and 
Germany, and then in toofton ocoimled 
eighteen months in uanslaitM PMdhM Lm* 
Aiierhw return to Franoeln liOSItisnfodocod 
a inuisUition of the 

non (1806) JUf Troii llfb) ii^ lo 
Conrersothn (tUl), Datshiig w 
iwrdad bif M craMryiiitta m mfmim 
Pieiich poet of the day. and wmem tm 
the equal of Vinpl and Homer: but hit fame 
^cred a npUmUpie, Sea 8atelo*Beu«e*s 
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D£LISLE,^-/ee/, (1 ) Jean Baptiste Louis Roai4 
(1736-90), French physicist, bom at Gray in 
rranche^omt^, a founder of the science of 
crystallography. 

(2) Joseph Nicolas (1688-1768), French 
astronomer, bom at Paris, a pioneer in solar 
study and founder of a famous school of 
Astronomy at St Petersburg in 1726. 

, (3) LeopM Victor (182^1910), French 
librarian and palaeographer, bom at Valoenes, 
entered the manuscript department of the 
Bibliotfahque nationale in 1852. and became 
head of it in 1871. Three years later he 
was made admintstrateur-general. He made 
important contributions to bibliography and 
literary history, especially in his work on 
Hecweil des histariens des gauies et de la 
France, 

DE LISLE, Roiiget. See Rouocr de Lisle. 

DEUTZSCH, Frans (1813-90), German 
theologian and Hebraist, bom at Leipzig, 
became mofessor of Theology at Rostock in 
1846, at^langen in 1850, at Leipzig in 1867. 
One of the foremost among conservative 
German theologians, he exercised great 
personal influence over a generation of 
Leipzig students, and a long series of pro- 
foundly learned books extended a sound 
knowledge of Old Testament exegesis in 
Germany, Englgnd and America. ^ Life 
by S. 1. CurUn (1891). His son, Friedrich 
(1850-19^^), in 1877 became professor of 
Amriology at Leipzig, in 1893 at Breslau, in 
1 899 at Berlin. 

DEUUS, deelFus, (I) Frederick (1862-1934), 
English composer, of German-Scandinavian 
descent, born in Bradford. Despite his 
musical gifts, his parents planned a commer- 
cial career for him, but when he was twenty 
he went to Florida as an orange-planter, in 
his leisure studying music from books and 
scores. He entered Leipzig Conservatory in 
i 886, but was influenced more by Grieg, who 
befriended him there, than by ms teachers. 
Arier 1890 he lived almost entirely in France, 
composing proliflcalty in an individual style 
oncoiiaecM witb any traditional school. He 
wrote six operas, including Faanga (1897) 
and A Village Romeo ondJulkt (IWt), small 
ofdiestral works, and larger choral and 
Ofdiesiral pieces, Appalachia, Sea Drift and 
A Mass ^ Life^ which are less familiar. In 
11^24 Ddtus, seized by paralysis, became 
bdplcss and totally blind, but with the 
awirianoe of Eric Fenby, who became ht$ 
antanuaiiiit in 1928, he produced a group of 
flnal works* including the complex A Song of 
Sommer, tdyU and Songs of farewell. See 
biompniM «nd studies by F. He^Uim 
makcTDelius (1935), E-JFStby (1936), 
A. lAtdiIngs (1948) mtd Sir T. Boecham 

OeniWB Stakes- 
paiSaii bora at Bnown. JNte became 
owraBWHftwy w^bnar in ISS5 at Boon, 
MDteortalB&k Hlieariy toraireeww w 
ami tto Rananoe tons^.^ te 
aterwwMlt dmMd himteir to wsm and 
BhniwnwufO. Ha was rawooaible for m 
BntcrilieH aditfon a Sbatmeare’s works 

l&y 

aeoiibl^ bom In Sttaaraim. As a writer <rf 


light romantic novels she enjoyed a tremen* 
dous vogue in the years between the wars. 
Her novels, which have been reprinted many 
times, include The Way of an Eagle (1912), 
The Keeper of the Door (1915) and Storm 
Drift (1930). 

DELLA CASA, Lisa (1919- ), Swiss 

soprano, born in Burgdorf near Berne. She 
studied in Zilrich, first appeared at Sotothurn- 
BicI in 1943, subseauently joining the 
company at the Stadttheater, Ziirich. Her 
app^rance at the Salzburg Festival of 1947 
ted to her engagement with Vienna State 
Opera Company. A specialist in the operas 
of Richard Strauss, she shares with Lotte 
Lehmann the distinction of having sung all 
three soprano rdtes in Der Rosenkavalier, 
DELLA ROBBIA. See Robbia. 

DELOLME, Jean Louis (1740-1806), Swiss 
writer, born at Geneva, was an advocate 
there, but about 1 769 came to England, ii^ere 
in spite of his literary activity, he lived in 
great poverty, always in debt and repeatedly 
m prison. Having inherited a small property, 
he returned to Geneva in 1775. He is 
remembered for his Constitution of England 
(Fr. 1771, Engl. 1775), History of the Flagel- 
lants (1782) and Strictures on the Union 
(1796). in 1816 Dr Thomas Busby tried to 
prove that Delolme was Junius. 

DELONEY, Thomas (c. 1550-1600), English 
balladist and writer of fiction. His Jack of 
Newbury, Thomas of Reading and Gentle 
Croft, with their lively dialogue and charac- 
terization^ are not far from the later novel. 
Mann edited his works (1912); see a study 
by Chevalley (^Paris 1926). 

DE LONG, George Washingtra (1844-81), 
American polar explorer, born in New YorJ^ 
commandira the Jeannette in an attempt to 
reach the North Pole via Bering Strait in 
1879. Having abandoned his ship in the 
pack ice, he travelted 300 miles by sledge and 
boat to the Siberian coast, but only two of 
his crew reached safety. Sw bis diary of the 
voyage. 

DELORME, (1) Marlon (1613-50), French 
courtesan, born at Paris, where at an early 
period of her life her beauty and wit gathered 
a group of high-born lovers round her — 
among them the Duke of Buckingham, 
Sainte-Evreinond, the Due de Brissac and 
the Chevalier de Grammont. Even RteheHeu 
was not insensible to her charms, and cai^d 
her to be separated from Cinq-Mars, her 
love for whom was the one ennoblmg pabion 
of her life. During the early days of the 
Fronde her house was the railying*point of 
its chiefs, and Mazarin was about to imprison 
her w^n she suddenly died. See Mirtcoun's 
imaginative Confessions (1851) and P&dan's 
study (1927). 

(2) PhlUbert (c, 1510-70), Fimich arahitect, 
was bom at Lyons, and died In Parts. Royal 
architect to Henri 11, he built the Tuileriea for 
Catherine de M6dici$, and the diftteaux of 
Anet, Meudon, Jtc. See study by A. Blunt 

Aa*tta MmmI 

Spanish mlneralogtst botn in Madrid, 
became professm' ofMineratogy at theMeam 
School of Mines tet 1793, and in 1801 4ii* 
coveted the metal vanadium. 





DELUC, Jean AnM, di-lUk (1727->1817), 
Swiss geolo^t, inetec^logist and physicist, 
was bora at Gc»^a, and, settling in England 
in 1773, was reader to Queen Charlotte till 
his death at Windsor. He tried to prove 
that creation as described in the Bible was 
consistent with science. He investigated 
atmosphere, the density of water, invented a 
hygrometer and was the first to record 
accurately the heights of mountains by the 
barometer. 

BELVAUX, Paul, deM' (1897- ), Belgian 

ffiifrealist painter, born at Antheit. He has 
lived mainly in Brussels, where he studied, 
and exhibits mainly neo-impressionist and 
expressionist pictures until 1935. He was 
influenced by Chirico and Magritte, and has 
produced a series of paintings depicting 
nude and semi-nude girls In dream-like 
settings <e,g. The Cat! of the Night\ using 
a palette which has gradually increased in 
bnghtness. Exhibitions of his work were 
held in London and New York in 1946. 
DELVIG, Anton Antonovitch, Baron von (1798- 
1831), Russian poet, was born in Moscow, 
studied with Pushkin at the Tsarsko6 S61o 
school and became keeper of the public 
library at Si Petersburg. From 1825 to 1831 
he published the almanac Flowers from the 
North, 

DEMADES, dem'a-deez (c. 380-318 B.C.), an 
Athenian orator of great eloquence but of no 
principle. A bitter enemy to Demosthenes, 
ne promoted the Macedonian interest, and 
was sent aw^ in safety by Philip when taken 
prisoner at Chaeronea (338), but had not the 
grace to be honest even in his anti'^patriotism, 
and was put to death for his treachery by 
Cassander. 

BEMARCAY, Etif^ Aaatole (1S52-'1904), 
French chemist, in 1896 discovered spcciro- 
scoptcaily the element europmm, and also 
gave spectroscopic proof of the discovery of 
radtom* 

DEMBINS&I, Henryk (1791-1864), Polish 
geoerai, was bora near Cracow, entered the 
Folkdi army in 18Q9, and fought under 
Napo^n against Russia and at Leipzig. 
In the Pohdi revolution of 1830 he was 
commander-in-chief; in 1833 be entered the 
service of Mehemet Alt. On the outbreak of 
the Hungarian insurrection, Kossuth appoin- 
ted him commander-tn-chtef. He was 
hampered by the jealousy of Gdrget; and 
after the defeat of Kapolna (February 26-28, 

, 1849} was forced to resign. On Kossuth's 
ses^ation he fled to Turkey, but in 1850 
returned to Paris. He was author of MJinoires 
(1833) and four other works. 

IxEMElllillSt (1) the name of several kiogs 
of Maataknaa^ of whom the one aoniained 
^ besioier of cities % was the son 
of AeUgaim (q«v J, and obtained the oom 
m He dm the prisoner of Seteucus 

^ 283, Several of the Seletidd kinfi of 
Imila iram also called Demetrius. 

rmimevs (c. 345 a.c^ 

X M^)j Creek orator and statesman, was 
so ttsmeo from the Auk seaiHm of Phalenn^ 
sMie he was humbly born. Educated with 
lieOOOder hi the idiool of Theoplinistus, 
heeatflced (c. 325) on publie life» in 317 was 


m DEMOGEOT 

entrusted by Cassander with tl» govemmeht 
of Athens, and satisfactority disdbarged its 
duties for ten years. Latterly he becaine 
dissipated; and when Demetrius PoUorcetes 
approached Athens with a besieging amy in 
307, Demetrius had to flee— 'first to Hiebes 
and next to the court of Ptolemy Lag! at 
Alexandria. On Ptolemy's death he retreated 
to Busiris in Upper Egypt, and died there of 
snake-bite in 283. 

DEhfETZ, MdM; Aimacte (1796-1873), a 
French magistrate, the founder in 1839 of the 
mat reformatory of Mettray, near Touts. 
DEMIDOV^ a Rusrian family descended from 
a blacksmith at Tula, who iq the time of 
Peter the Great amassed an impnease fortune 
as a manufacturer of arms, irinoe Anatole 
(1813-70), educated in FranoeAwrom Fejme 
da/ts la Fussie miridiomk <4 vols. Piuis 
1839-49). \ 

DE MIIXE, Cedi 
American film producer, bm 
Massachusetts, acted on the stw and wrote 
unsuccessful plays before discoviriiig Hotly* 
wood with Samuel Goldwyn (q.v.) as a 
suitable place for shooting the first Aiumkan 
featuie film. The Squaw Man (1913). With 
the Gloria Swanson comedy, Mtde and 
Female (1919), he becaine the most 'advan- 
ced ' of American film directors. Through 
The Ten Commandments (1923, re-made m 
cinemascope dimensions in 1957), The Sign 
of the Cross (1932), The Flafnsman (I93L his 
best film) and Reap the Wild lf7ad(l94Q he 
made a reputation for box-otfloe tnastery of 
the vast film spectacle, on the formula of a 
high moral theme, enlivened by phyikal 
violence and sex, a notable exception bdng 
the filmed Passion play. Kuw o/ ninga (1927). 
He also organized the msl commercial, 
pasmoger air-line service in the U43.A. in 

DEMOCRITUS, -ffiok'- (fl. 5th cent. a*c.), a 
Greek phtlosoptier, born at Abdmin Tkrace 
about 470 or 460 ».c., who it repfesented by 
untrustworthy tradition as continually lattic- 
ing at the follies of mankind. Ha travelled 
in the East, showed ceaseless industry in 
colkaing the works of other phfloiopneri, 
and was by far the most learned thinker efhk 
age. He lived to a age, but the date of bii 

death is uncertain. The few extant fragmenis 
of hfs numerous physical, mathemMkal, 
ethkai and musical works weie ccdleeted by 
Muilach (Berlin l$4h D(m0antm\eUfMk 
spstem aestmiee ao mmiumuftiUiidemakam, 
instinct with a primary motion derived from 
no higher prmapk; fromthektimlUfiidh^ 
commnationt springs that vast and vandng 
aggregate callea nature, in whkh he reeaf- 
tifzes lav 
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Lyons, and was proteiior of RMeric ai the 
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^iide (1S56); Bimire de la littiratwre 
frmmlse (1857)» an admirable handbook; 
TeAma de la lUUrature francaise au XVIl* 
slide (1859); Hisiaire aes Uttiratures 
itrangires (2 vols. 1880). 

DEMOIYRE, Ahraham, di-mwah'vr^ (1667- 
1754), French mathematician, was bom at 
Vitry, in Champagne. A Protestant, he came 
to Bnjdand in 1688, after the revocation of 
the Boict of Nantes, and supported himself 
by teaching. Newton’s Princloia whetted his 
devotioa to mathematical studies, and at last 
he ranked among the leadtag matbematictans 
of his time. In 1697 he was elected an 
P.!l.S.; and be helped to decide the famous 
contest between Newton (q.v.) and Leibniz 
for the merit of the invention of fluxions. 
Latterly deaf, bhnd, somnolent (he would 
sieq|> twenty hours on end), he died in 
LoiidoiL Among his works are The Doctrine 
of Chances <1718), Annuities (1725) and 
Miscellanea Analyika de Seriebus et Quadra- 
/ii>lrn730>. 

DE MOftGAN, (1) Aagustiis (1806-71), father 
of (2), was bora at Madura, Madras Presi- 
dency, the son of an Indian army colonel. 
Educated at several English private schools, 
he ' read algebra like a novel \ went up to 
Trinity, Cambridge, whence he came out 
fourth wrangler (1827), and in 1828 he 
became flist professor of Mathematics in 
University College. London. In 1831 be 
resigned this oflS^, but resumed it 1836-66; 
mtd he was secretary of the Astronomical 
Sodety (1(31-38 and 1848-54). A mathe- 
matktan of the first order, he was minutely 
versed in the history of the mathematical and 
physfcai sdences; he also devoted himself to 
the development of the Aristotelian or 
^Formal* Logic. He wrote a number of 
works on mathematics and logic, and con- 
tributed 850 articles to the Penny Cyclopaedia. 
See Memoir (1882) and Meminiscences (1895) 
by his wife, Sophia Elizabeth Frend. 

(2) Wttllam FM (1839-1917), ceramic 
artitl and novelist son of (I), bora m London, 
studied an at the Academy Schools, and 
Started as a designer of tiles and stained glass, 
ban became interestpd in pottery, and in 1871 
eitibdlhed a kltii in Chelsea, where he turned 
dot glased ware in beautiful blues and greens 
wlddi won mudi praise in artistic circles but 
matk httte money, and in 1905 he had to 
aMndon die work. Thereupon, at the age 
oC sbmive, he began wriuog novels in a 
Wlitelical f]menitan manner. Joseph Vance 
0906) was a great success, and several later 
efiidki» as AHcefar^^hon (1907) and Somehow 
iktpd (1908), also attained considerable 
^ iUwtfe£veb^Pidmriii«(1855- 
he married in 1887, was a 
jwtater. See Life tty H.M.W. 
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be came of ha prosecuted them, end 
gamed his cause, but most of his inheritance 
was irretrievably lost. Ibis litigation com- 
pelled Demosthenes to the study of the law, 
and to the pursuit of it as a livelihood. Up 
to the age of thirty he confined himself to 
* speech-writing % and gained repute as a 
constitutional lawyer. His most famous 
constitutional law speech was delivered 
personally in support of Ctesippus against 
Leptines (354). He now made his first 
appearance as a politician; but continued fb 
mactise as a speech-writer until he was forty, 
by which time he had made a fortune Uiat 
allowed him to devote himself exclusively to 
politics. At the beginning of his political 
career danger threatened Greece from Philip 
of Maoedon; Demosthenes from the outset 
advocated a policy which might have saved 
Athens and Greece. Intelligent as was the 
Athenian democracy, it was only when 
events justified Demosthenes that his policy 
was adopted. Philip’s attack on the state of 
Olynthus gave occasion to the Olynthiacs^ 
which, with the orations against Philipr tbe 
Philippics^exe Demosthenes' greatest spmhes. 
Athens made war with Philip on ^half of 
Olynthus; but, having failed to save the city^ 
found peace expedient. During 346-340 
Demosthenes was engaged in forming an 
anti-Macedonian party and in indicting 
Aeschines for betraying Athens. War broke 
out again in 340, and ended in the fatal battle 
of Chaeronea (338). Athens did not wi^- 
draw her confidence from Demosth^oes; but 
the Macedonian party seized on a proposal 
to present him with a public crown as an 
occasion for his political destruction. The 
trial was held in 330, when in the famous 
speech On the Crown Demosthenes gloriously 
vindicated himself against Aeschines. In 324 
Harpalus, the treasurer of Alexander the 
Great, absconded to Athens with an enor- 
mous sum of money. It was placed in the 
state treasur>% under the care of Demosthenes 
and others, and when Alexander demanded 
it, half was missing. Demosthenes was 
accused and condemned, but escap^ from 
prison into exile. In 323 Alexander died, and 
Demosthraes was recalled to head a fruitless 
attempt to throw ofT the Macedonian yoke. 
The battle of Crannon ended the revolt. 
Demosthenes fled to Calaureia, and, being 
there captured by Macedonian troops, 
poisoned himself. A. Schafer’s Demosthenes 
und seine Zeit (2nd ed. 3 vols. 1885-^7) 
eclipses all other works, good as are the 
handbooks of Brodribb (1877) and Butdter 
(1881). See too Blass's A ttktehe Beredsamkeit 
(2nd ed. 1893); the texts of Blass (1885^9) 
and Butcher (1903-07); and the EogMsh 
Uanslations by Kennedy (1852-03) and Vinoe 
(1926-30). 

Wmiam HuTfamD. called Jnek 
(1895- ), American boxer, bom at 

Manassa, Colorado, defeated less Willard in 
1919 to win the world heavyweight title, 
which he to OeneTunn^ in 1926., 

157^1625), Beottilh 

at Tunifft Aberdeepi catnoridge, nm* 
Uwvaia. tUWM atd Ibasai. , A mmii 
C«tt»Bc,hebekl leyvna 
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ships, and at Paris was 41 professor for seven 
years; but a brawl drove him to Enaland. 
He married a beatitiful wife there, and then 
retumine to the Continent, at Pisa in 1616 
obtained a professorship. But his wife's 
infidelities marring his peace, he removed to 
Bologna where he became professor of 
Humanities, and where he died. Dempster's 
not too veracious autobiography forms part 
of his Hisroria Ecclesiastica Genlis Scotorum 
(Bologna, 1627) — an erudite work in which, 
however, his desire to magnify his country 
often led him to forge the names of persons 
and books that never existed, and to claim as 
Scotsmen writers whose birthplace was 
doubtful. 

D£NCK« Hans (c. 1495-c. 1527), German 
Anab^tist, born at Habach, Bavaria, became 
in 1523 rector of the Scbaldusschute in 
Nuremberg. From 1524 he preached a 
doctrine resembling Evangelical Quakerism 
in various parts of Germany. He wrote a 
commentary on the book of Micah (1531). 
See study by A. JM. Schwindt (1924). 

DENHAM, (1) Dixon (1786-1828), English 
traveller in Africa, the comrade of Clapperton 
(q.v.), was born in London and died at 
Sierra Leone where he was lieutenant-gover- 
nor. 

(2) Sir James Steuart, Bart. (1712-80), 
Scottish political economist, was born and 
died in l^inburgh, having returned thither 
in 1763, after seventeen years of exile for his 
share in the '45. He succeeded to a Lanark- 
shire property in 1773, and then took the 
surname Denham. 

(3) Sir James Steuart (1744-1 839)^ only son 
of (2), commanded against the Irish rebels 
in 1798. 


(4) Sir John (1615-69), English {^t, was 
the only son of an Irish judge himself of 
English birth, and was bom at Dublin. He 
w'as educated in London and at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where Wood tells us he was 
' a slow dreaming young man, and more 
addicted to gaming than study * a taste of 
whidi his own essay against gaming (1651) 
did not cure him. In 1634 he married and 
went to live with his father at Egham, an 
estate to which he succeeded four years later. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he was high- 
sherifiT of Surrey, and immediately joined the 
king. He fell into Waller's hands on the 
capture of Famham Castle, and was sent 
prisoner to London, but soon permitted to 
repair to Oxford. In 1641 he produced The 
Sophy, a feeble tragedy which was acted with 
great applause at filackfriars; in 1642 
Cooper's JHfUl, a jpoeUcaJ description of the 
scenery around Egham, itself still read, but 
more famous in the merits of its greater 
Sttooessor, Pope's Windsor Forest, avowedly 
m tmitatlcm. in 1648, being discovered in 
die performance of itecret services for Charles 
I, he Bed to Holland and France. In 1650 
he collected money for the young king from 
the Scots resident in Poland, and he several 
tunes visited England on secret smvice. At 
die Besiaratioii he was appointed surveyor* 
works, arul to 1661 created a 
£nt^t of the Bath. He was a better poet 
thaa architect, but he had Christopher Wren 
aa his deputy. In 1665 he marrjed a young 


girl, who soon showed open favour to the 
Duke of York. The poor poet for a few 
months went crazy. About the time of his 
recovery his wife died suddenly (January 
1667), not without suspicion of poison. 
Denham's last years were miserable betwixt 
pove^ and the satires of Butler and others. 

DENUDE, Heinrich Sense, den'i-fli (1844- 
1905), Austrian Catholic historian, born in 
Tirol, compiled the Chartularium Vniversitatis 
Parisiensis (6 vols. 1889-97), and wrote 
Geschichte der VniversU&ten im MitteiaUer, 
Luther und Luthertum, Ac, 

DENIKIN, Anton Ivanovich (1872-1947), 
Russian general, in 1918-20 headed the anti- 
Bolshevik forces, then went Into exile and 
wrote books on nt$ military experiences. 

DENIS, St (3rd cent, a.d.), me traditional 
apostle of France and first bishop of Paris, 
who was sent from Rome arout 250 to 
preach the gospel to the Gauls I in Paris he 
made numerous proselytes, f he Roman 
governor ordered Denis and \ two other 
Christians to be brought before him. As 
they continued firm in their faith, they were 
cruelly tortured and beheaded in 272 or 
290. 

DENIS, Maurice, di-nee (1870-1943), French 
artist, bom at Grandville. He was one of the 
original group of Symbolist painters, the 
Nabis, influenced by Gauguin* Some of his 
comments on the aesthetics of the modern 
movement have obtained a wide currency. 
He wrote Theories (1913), NouveUes theories 
(1921), Hhtoire de Tart riligieux (1939) and a 
study of S^rusier (1942). In 1919 he founded, 
with Desvalli^res, the Studios of Sacred Ait, 
devoted to the revival of religious painting, 
but perhaps his most famous picture is the 
Hommage h Cisanne (1900), m the Musee 
d'Art Modeme, Paris. See monograph by 
P. Jamot (1946). 

DENISON, Edmund Beckett* See Gsum- 


THORPE. 

DENMAN, (1) Right Hon. George (181^96), 
seventh son of (2), called to the bar in 1846, 
was Liberal M*P. for Tiverton in 1859-65 
and 1866-72, from which last year to 1892 he 
was judge, being in 1893 made a privy* 
councillor. 

(2) Tbonuui, 1st Baron (1779-1854), boro 
In London, was educated at Eton and St 
John's College, Cambridge, and entered 
Lincoln's Inn in 1806. With Brougham he 
defended Queen Caroline (1820), and shared 
his consequent popularity. He was Whig 
M.P* Wareham and Nottingham, 1818** 
1826; was attorney-general in Earl Grey's 
administration in 1830-32; became lord 
chief-justice in 1832, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1834* He retired fiom^the bench 
In 18%. See Memoir by Sir Joseph Arnoutd 
(2 vols. 1873). 

(3) Ihomas 3fd Bwtw (1874-1954), itm* 
ceeded in 1894, and was gofveiiiar^generai of 
Australia in 191 1-14* 

l^NERY, Adolidie PMUppe (l8U-«k 
French playwright, boro in mis of Jewlili 
extractioo, was clerk to a notary, but from 
1831 fenced 133 dramaa, veodevBiei^*^* 
tbeinoissiieoim^ He 

was the oceaior die Notmii wgtsdng* 
piece, Cabotirg. He dlied in Peris, 
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DENNIS, John (1657-1734), English critic, 
bom in London, and educateo at Harrow 
and Caii^College, Cambridge. After a tour 
throusbf i^nce and Italy, he took his place 
amooft tndfiwits and men of fashion, and 
brou rancorous pen to the assistance of 
the Whigs. His nine plays had little success. 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism (1711) contained a 
contemptuous allusion to one of them, 
Appius and Virginia (1709), answered by 
Dennis next month in Reflections Critical 
and Satirical, which commenced a long 
feud. Among his critical works is An Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare 

DENT, (1) Edward John (1790-1853). chrono- 
meter-maker, was bom and died in London. 
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serial in The London Magqzine, 1821, and a 
once made him famous. ' Visits to London 
varied his existence at the Lakes, but in 1828 
the lure of the Edinburgh literati drew him 
to the northern capital, where he lived and 
worked till his death m 1859. It was the 
flourishing age of the literary magazine, and 
Edinburgh rather than London was the centre 
of activity. For twenty years De Quincey 
lent distinction to Blackwood's Magazine, 
Tail's Magazine and, occasionally. The 
Quarterly, The brilliance of his articles was 
marred by an incurable tendency to digress, 
which, though harmless and even enjoyable 
in the Confessions, is a constant irritation in 
an essay on an abstract subject. His vast and 
curious erudition too got in his way and he 


(2) Edward Joseph (1876-1957), English did not know when to stop. For the general 
usician, bora in Yorkshire, was professor of reader probably the tenth volume of Masson’s 

' ‘ edition, which contains the essay on Style and 

that on Rhetoric, is sufficient for the abstract 
writings, but the De Quincey who survives is 
the De Quincey of dream-fugues and musical 
incantation, and for this we must go to the 
Confessions, both in the original version and 
the enlarged one of 1856; and also to the 
fantasies Suspiria, Levana and Our Ladies of 
Sorrows ( 1 845), and the " Dream-Fugue’ at the 
end of The English Mail-Coach ( 1 849). Those 
who do not mind the macabre Seated jocosely 
may still find some entertainment in the 
Blackwood article Murder Considered as a 
Fine Art, Masson’s edition of the works (ten 
vote. 1889-91) is not likely to be superseded. 
His Life also is the standard one. But see 
also Elton, Survey of English Literature, 1780 
to 1830, and studies by Sackville West (1936) 
and Proctor (1943). 

DERAIN, Andr6, di-rt (1880-1954), French 
artist, born at Chatou. He is most famous 
for his Fauve pictures, executed from 1904- 
1908, when he was associated with Vlaminck 
and Matisse. Later landscape pictures show 
a romantic realism influenced by C6zanne. 
He also designed for the theatre (notably the 
Diaghilev ballet) and illustrated several books. 
See the monographs by J. Leymaric (1948) 

1485 » 

London, wlwre he tow wnL w *2^0* 

waif, IS movingly told m his Confessions of an 
Opium-eater, Reclaimed from this vagabon- 
dage, he spent a short time at Worcester 
Cmlege, Oxford. It was here that he became 
addicted to opium. A visit to his mother at 
Bath brought him into contact with Cole- 
ridge, then resident at Bristol, and through 
him with Southey and Wordsworth. When 
these poets settled at the Lakes De Qumcey 
visitM them there, and after a brief sojourn 
in Lonto, which enabled him to make the 
acQuaintance of Lamb, Hazliit and others of 
the ’ Cockney ’ sdiool he took up his quartern 
at Grasmere in 1809. In 1816 he ^rned 


musician, , 

Music at Cambridge 1926-41. He made 
translations of many libretti and has written 
on opera, and lives of Scarlatti, Busoni and 
Hanocl. In 1923 he helped to found the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music. 

(3) Joseph Mallaby (1849-1926). British 
publisher, worked as a bookbinder in London 
and later (1888) founded the publishing house 
of J. M. J^nt 8l Sons, which brought out the 
Temfle Classics and also Everyman's Library, 
DENTATCJS, Manius Curius (d. 270 b.c.), a 
Roman general famed for his noble simplicity, 
who between 290 and 274 b.c. defeated the 
Samnites and Sabines, Pyrrhus, and the 
Lucanians. 

DEPEW, Chamicey Mitdieil (1834-1928), 
American lawer, railway director, politician, 
orator, 8t,c., bom at Peekskill, New York, 
wrote Memories (1922). 

DE QUINCEY, Thomas (1785-1859), English 
writer, son of a Manchester merchant, was 
educated at Manchester Grammar School, 
where he proved an apt pupil, lll-hcalth and 
the romantic vagabondage which was in the 
air then induced him to run away from school 
and wander in Wales, He had expectations 
from his father’s estate, but his guards 


after Bosworth Field, where he had greatly 
contributed to Richmond’s victory. The 
Stanleys were descended from Adam de 
Aldithley, who attended Duke William to 
England, and whose grandson, having ntar- 
ried the heiress of Thomas Stanley, of Sw- 
ford, exchanged the manor of Thalk m that 
county, his wife’s marriage portion, for 
Stoneley, in Derbyshire, and assumed^ me 
surname of Stanley. In 1405 Sir John 
Stanley, who had married the heirew of 
Uthom, got a grant of the Isle of Mw, 
which he and his descendants ruled till 1736. 

(1) James, 7* Earl (1606-51), foui^t on 
the royalist side throughout the Great 

his countess, 

«oldier« De Quincey now set Charlotte de la iTemojuue (d. 1663X is 
tftktot. TIm Coq/futowr aKwared as a 
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Oirist Cbnrcliy Oxfor4 where^ in 1319, he 
gamed the LatiiilVerse. He entered parlia- 
ment for Stockbridge in 1820; and in 1830 
became diief-secretary for Ireland under the 
Grey administration. He supported the 
Reform Bill, and signalized his Irish adminis- 
tration two bold measures — one for 
National Education and another abolishing 
ten Irish bishoprics. In 1833 he became 
colonial secretaiV* and carried the emancipa- 
tion of West Indian slaves. In 1834, alarmed 
by a motion for secularizing the surplus of 
the Irish Church temporalities, Mr Stanley 
seceded from the Whigs; in November he 
declined to join the Peel administration. 

> and the Stanleyltes maintained an inde- 
pendent position; but he held the colonial 
seals in 1841-44. In 1844 he resided 
his seat for North Lancashire, for which 
he had sat since 1832, and was called to 
the Upper House in his father's barony of 
Stanley of Bickerstaff^ having for ten years 
borne the courtesy-title of Lord Stanley, 
trough his father's succession to the earldom 
of D^by. In December 1845, when Peel 
determined to repeal the com laws, he retired 
from the Cabinet, and in 1846 headed the 
Protectioiusts in the Lords. He was now 
regarded as the Conservative leader. In 1851 
he succeeded his father as Bari of Derby; in 
February 1852 he formed an administratim, 
displaced in December following by a hostile 
vote against Disraeli's budget. In 1858 he 
again became premier, and In 1859 his 
government brought forward a measure of 
reform; a hostile amendment having been 
carried, he dissolved and appealed to the 
country. When the new House met in June 
1859, be resign^ on a vote of want of 
confidence. Returning to power in 1866, 
he passed the Reform measure of 1867 in 
conjunction with Disraeli, in whose favour he 
resigned the premiership in 1868. His last 
speisAi in parliament was made (1869) against 
tne Irish Church disestablishment. Lord 
Dexby was styled by Bulwer Lytton 'the 
Rupert of debate and stood in the very first 
ranic of parliamentary speakers. An accom- 

g lished scholar, he translated the Hiad into 
lank verse (1864), and was also a keen 
sportsman ano a popular landlord. He cared 
littie for olfice (he refVtsed in 1863 the crown 
of Greece), and more than once tpjured his 
paiw by declining to fom a ministry, notably 
on m fall of Aberdeen in 1855, See Lives 
Kd>bel (1890) and Satnubury (1892), and 
W. D. Jones, Lord Derby ana Victarkm 
Conservatism (1956). 

(3) Edward Henry Smidi Stanley, ISA Eaiit 
K.G.. D.CL5, LL.D., F.R.S/ (1826-93), 
eldest son of (2), was bom at Knowsii^ Halt, 
^ educated at Rugby and Trinity OoBege, 
Owf^gCt where he took a double first In 
1848 he beoiine M.P. for Lynn, and in 1852 
WM ajpppmted foreign u^-secretaiy in his 
first mmisiiy. After dedmiiig to join 
NtaMfttoD's minutry in 1855, he became 
for India in bis father's second 
ation (1858-59), and carried the 
- jMtrannfernng the govemment of India 
to dho Qtowit He wag forngn maetm In 

(Ifififirfifi)* In 1874 be again became foteigo 


secretaiy under Disraeli; but resigned in 
March 1878 when the nw'ority of the Cabhiet 
determined to support Turkey by occupying 
Cyprus. In 18^ he definite^^cdsed the 
Liberal party, and was colonel mctetaiy 
(1882-8SL but seceded on Home See 
his Speeches and AM^esses (1894). 

(4) Frederick Arthur, Ififii Earl (1841-1908), 
brother of (3), governor-general of Canana 
(1888-93). 

(5) Edward Geufge Vtniers (1865-1948), 
son of (4), director of recruiting (1915-16), 
war secretary (1916-18, 1922-24); amba^ 
sador to France (1918-20). fiee Life by 
Randolph Churchill (IS^. J 

(6) Oliver PMcrkk George 11896-195W, 

second son of (5), leadmg Ctmaervatlve 
politician; setanetaiy of state forWar (1941^; 
colcmtai secretary (1942-45). \ 

DEREME, THstan, iiom4le-ptuiiie\of PIdHppe 
Hue (1889-1941), French poet Olifhitfantai- 
sbrr school. Works mcAudn La 
(1922, incorporating eight previous Mlectidits 
of poems), VEntivement sans dtak de hme 
(1924). Ac. 

DERINGER, Heary (19th cent), Philadelphia 
manufacturer of small arms, invented the 
pocket pistol known as a ' deimger 

DEREOVITS, Gyula (1894- ), Hungarian 

Expressionist and Cubist pahiler. bom at 
Szombatheiy. 

DE ROS, Georgfauia, Lady (1795-I89SX 
daughter of the Duke of RicnmandL in 1824 
married William, Lord de Ros (1797-1874). 
A friend of the Duke of Wcllingtoa, Hie knew 
nineteen prime minisfers. 

DE ROSSI, Glovawii Battista. See Rossi. 

DEROUL&DE. Paul (1846-1914), French 
politician and poet, bom at Paris. His 
writings cried for revenge on Germany and 
he was active in the antt-Dreyfus campaign. 
In 1900 be was exiled for 10 years for sedtliiu, 
but returned in 1905. 

DEROZIO, Henry Louis Vivian (1809-31), 
Eurasian poet-patriot, bom at Calcutta. At 
nineteen be bad published two books of 
poems and was lecturing on Bni^bdi hisioiy 
and lltenituie at the Hindu CoVk^p, Cuteutti, 
And in the next four years he had tra nt l ii ed 
De Maupertuis, lectured on philoeophy, 
written a critique on Kant, adiled foui* 
journals, become embroiled in local jKditics, 
and instigated so much freedtinkmg and 
social rebelliousoess that be was dismissed 
from the College a few months befoeshedled. 
Much of his verse is imiuitivtl|y orngiRsnlal, 
but iotiiic of his sonnets pul hmi among the 
ietier Romantics. See edition of his poems 
and critical study by F. B. Bcadtsy 

DE EUYIER, See Rtnrreau ^ ^ 

I^WENTWATER, iasMU Raficflffii M 
E8rior(l689-]7iQ. wasborttmLoodoa,aiid 
brought up at St Germain. He suoossiM as 
third carl in 1705, on the d e a t h of his father, 
who had married Lady Mary TUdor, Charles 
ll't daughter by Moll Davis. In J71S wmr- 
rants were tssued against several mnilkinen 
in the north, one of them aptnti me yomm 
Catholic cart; but be fled from DAettm, bn 
teat in Nonfaiuiibcriafid, and socm pMsd 
tonmtfat tty o^^ rah ^ ^ 
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diiattrous ettcoumer at Pnston. Derweot- 
wafer bore hiinself with heroum, but, with 
most of the rebel leaders, was taken prisoner, 
and conveyed to the Tower. At his trial for 
hifA treason at Westminster Hall he pleaded 
millty, and threw himself on the king^s mercy. 
Every effort for a pardon failed, and he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. See a Life by 
R J. A. Skect (1929). 

DERZHAVIN* Gavriil RmnaBovicb (1743- 
181Q, Russian poet, was bom at Kazan, and 
In 17o2 entered the army as a private. His 
talents soon gained hiin promotion. In 179) 
he became secretaiy of state, in 1800 
imperial treasurer, and in 1802 minister of 
josooe. See Life by Tharaud (Paris 192S). 
DESADC 0E VEVGOUX, Lc^ Charles 
Antahie. (1768-1800), bom 

at St HilaireKrAyat in Auvergne, entered the 
army at fifteen, and in 1796 covered himself 
wi^ mory in Moreau’s famous retreat 
thfOQim the Bhudt Forest. Behind the ruinous 
foilreas of Kehf Desaix resisted the Austrians 
ibr two monfiis, only capitulating, in 1797, 
when his ammunltton was spent. His greatest 
achievement was the conquest of Upper 
Egypt, altar an eight months’ campaign (1799). 
He was shot in the battle of Marengo. 
IMSBARGUES* Gdvard, day-zarg (1593-1662), 
Pfeoch mathematician, bom at Lyons, 
fecrinied on mathematics in Paris and is one 
of the founders of modem geometry. Most 
of hk work was contained in his book 
SNUtdkm Jhrifeci (1639) on conics. As an 
englneef he look part in the siege of La 


uwAUGlERS, Marc, day-tfi-zhay (1772- 
1827), French writer of songs and vaudevilles, 
ydtum some have set above B6ranger, was 
bom at Fn^us^^and died in Paris, his residence 
fh»m 1797, ailer adventurous years in San 
Dominao and elsewhere, 

DESAUOr. Ftom dewph, di:sd 0744-95). a 
Fiendh surgeon and anatomist, founded the 
first idiool of citnical surg^ in France. 
l^SRAmUSB, Jornph Eredcrkk W^t, 
day-bar (1722-1824), bom in England of 
Hugoenot paientage, at the siege of Que^ 
{1759) was asde-d^mp to Wolfe. He 
•urmml (he coast of Nova Scotia in 1763-73; 
wia neulenant^goveraor of C^pe Breton and 
Prince Edward Ishmd; and died at Halifax, 
N hiSd 102. 

mSCAnES* R<n8, da^kahru Latini^ 
ChrMec <1596-1650), French rationalist 
|ihitcao)dier and mathematician, ri^tiy 
aa&ad ^the father of modem pMosophy % 
horn March 31 at La Have, near Tours, was 
tipMpd at the Jesuit College at JU Ffeche, 
he was on cordial terms with Mwrsenne. 
“t he was cmfui to remain a Roman 
ati his life, he soon became dimtis- 

a with sdHdaatJciim and, determined ’no 
Mr (0 eeek any other mienoe the 
‘ " effmymlfcH-ofthei^tbp^ 
^heenltsM uodw Prmw Maumw 
(1617), but found ample time for 
' * iBidies hi the ccrnipway of 
aerving as eoguieeri^ 

one oikMa day he was nu^ meAtsttng 
‘ i«iqpw<pMib),whenhohitig^ 
^ieWwascfrUuii^ 


of certainty that did not rely upon unob- 
served entities for the explanation of natural 
events nor upon the authority of learned 
theologians, but by submitting everything to 
reason, in short by extending the clearness 
and distinctness of mathematical ideas and 
proofs to all spheres of human knowledge 
and to knowledge itself. He began this quest 
by systematically doubting the evidence of his 
senses, by postulating a malignant demon 
who woidd falsify even mathematkal and 
rational processes, but he found that in 
doubting he could not doubt that he was 
thinking. This led him, as it had St Augustine 
before him, to the basic (if, of course systema- 
tically misleading) proposition— Cog/ro ergo 
sum (1 think, thkefoit I exist). This con- 
clusion, because of its dearness and distinct- 
ness, must be true. Another such conclusion 
vm the idea of God as the absolutely peribet 
Being— an idea which imperfect humanity 
could never originate, hence God exists— the 
ontological argument. God as the Periqct 
Being cannot deceive, therefore all rational 
and conceptual qualities, when presented to 
the mind, are indubitable, but physical 
properties may still deceive. Descartes 
embarks upon a dualism between mind and 
body and their properties which are for him 
mutually exclusive. They can only be united 
as in man, by the intervention of God. This 
dualism was later consistently worked out by 
Malebranche, who explained processes in the 
nerves and brain are merely the occasion of 
God’s producing a corresponding mental 
result (oecasionaJism), and rather differently 
by Leibniz, who poi^lated the * pre-estab- 
lished harmony’ between the mental and 
physical worlds. For Descartes the brain 
was mysteriously situated in the pineal gland. 
Animals, lacking rational souls, are mere 
automata. The Cartesian philosophy is to 
be found in the Discours de la methode 
(1637), and more fully in Meditaiiones 
de Frima FhHosopkkt (1641) and Principia 
Fhihsophiae (1644). Modem rationalism^ is 
mainly a critical development of Cartesian 
metaimysics and British empiricism, almost 
by definition, a rriection of the Cartesian 
approach. In astronomy, his theory of 
vortices held the field till Newton. But his 
greatest achievement was his discovery and 
formulation of co-ordinate geometry (1637). 
in 1649, Descartes presented himself at the 
Court of Queen Christine of Sweeto, an 
ardent student of his philosophy, who insisted 
on having lessons from him at 5 o’clock each 
morning. Unaccustomed to such hours and 
the cola, Descartes caught inflammation of 
the lungs and died in February 16!K). See 
French studies by G. Milhaud (1921) and 
E. Gilson (1930), English works by Kuno 
Fischer ttrajis. 1887). S. V. Kedmg 
f. pi?gi>iiy the two outstandiog stuoiee (1902 
enT 19») by N. 

edited S«leettd HFrWjir* OSSK. «nd O- • 
attack upon Cartcsiamsm* Ceacejwf of 

EostedM, called Mnt^ 

M {e, IM5-e. 14«9. 

Verttn in QtaBVMgne. w 
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soldier, a magistrate, a court favourite and 
a traveller in Italy and Hungary, he held 
important posts in Champagne, but after his 
patron, Charles V, died, his possessions were 
ravaged bv the English. He composed 1175 
lyrics, besides the Miroir eh mariage satirizing 
women, and several poems in the current 
fashion, deploring the miseries of the Hun« 
dred Years* War. See the Oeuvres completes 
(11 vols. 1878-1^3) edited by Queux de 
Saint-Hiiaire and Raynaud. 

DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO (1428-64), 
a Florentine sculptor in the early Renaissance 
style, bom at Settignano near Florence, was 
influenced by Donatello and della Robbia. 
DESMARETS, Jean, Sieor de Saint-SorieD, 
dajhma-ray (1596-1676), French poet, author 
of Comparaison de la langue et la poisle 
fraftfaise avec la grecgue et la latlne (1670), 
first chancellor and co-founder of the 
Acaddmie fran^ise, and a protagonist in 
the ancients versus modems controversy. 
DESMOND, Earl of, a title conferred in 1329 
on Maurice Fitzgerald, along with county 
Kerry, and last borne by Gerald Fitzgerald, 
15th Earl, who in 1579-80 rebelled against 
Elizabeth, sacked Youghal by ni^t and was 
proclaim^ a traitor. He escaped the fate of 
the garrison at Smerwick, but was driven at 
last from his strongholds, wandered about 
for over two years, and was killed (1583) in a 
cabin in the Kerry mountains. 
DESMOULINS, Camille, day^moehU (1760- 
1794), bom at Guise, studied law along with 
Rob^pierre at the College Louts le Grand in 
Paris, but owing to a stutter never practised. 
His confused notions of classical r^ubltcan- 
ism found vent in his pamphlets. La Philo- 
Sophie au people franpais (1788) and La 
Prance libre (1789), Che latter published the 
day after the destruction of the Bastille, 
where he played a dramatic part. His 
Discours de la Lanterne procured him the 
sinister title of * Procureur-g6n6ral de la 
Lanteme \ In November 1789 he began the 
brilliantly witty, cruelly sarcastic Rivolmions 
de France etde Brabant, which appeared weekly 
until July 1792. His Tribune des parrlotes, 
however, died in its fourth numbk. Des- 
moulins had been a member of the Cordeliers* 
Club from its foundation, and eariy dung to 
Danton. Elected by Paris to the National 
Convention, he voted for the death of the 
king. In the struggle between the Girondists 
and the Mountain lie took an active part, and 
in May 1793, urged on by Robespierre, 
published his truculeat Histoire des Sri^tins, 
On December 5, came out the Vkux Cordelier. 
an eloquent expression of Desmoulins* and 
Danton's longing for clemency. RobespMsrre 
took fright at the reception of the third 
number, and soon became actively hostile. 
On Mara 30, 1794, Desmoulins was arrested 
wifli Danton: on April 5 he died by the 
guiUotine, not too herokalty. A fortnight 
latee his beloved wife, Ltidle Duplotsis (1771- 
l794)^wJ|K>m he had married in 1790, followed 
him to the same doom, dying with the coo^ 
of a martyr. See books by Claretie (19^, 
Oodmtfl^lS^); MissV.Methley(19lt,, 
AriandllCT); and P. Compton 0933). 
m SOTO, Fenumdo (c. I49f-154a Spanish 
exj^orer, boro at Jerez de los Cabilierot, 


accompanied Pedrarias Divila to Darien in 
1519, served in Nicaragua in 1527, and 
assisted Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, 
returning to Spain with 180,000 ducats. 
Charles V gave him permission to conquer 
Florida, and appointed him governor of 
Cuba; in May 1539 with 600 men he 
anchored in Tampa Bay, and the long search 
for gold was begun. For three years harassed 
by hostile Indians, lured onward by reports 
of wealth, the ever-decreasing company 
continued their toilsome march. In 1541 the 
Mississippi was crossed, and the third winter 
was spent on Washita River. Returning to 
the Mississippi In the springi'De Soto died 
of a fever on its banks; and Jo conceal bis 
death from the Indians, his body was towered 
at midnight into the great slream he had 
discovered. Hardly half of pis followers 
finally reached Mexico. See Lif^ by Cunning- 
hame Graham (1903); also, theiDlsrovery of 
Florida, ed. Rye (Hakluyt See. 1851). 

DESPARD^ (1) Charlotte, nie Btakk (1844- 
1939), social reformer, advocate of women's 
rights, and pacifist, a sister of Lord Ypres. 

(2) inward MarctM 0751-1803), con- 
spirator, was bom in Queen's County, 
Ireland, and at fifteen obtained an ensigney. 
From 1772 till 1790 he did rad service 
in the West Indies, but was then recalled 
on frivolous charges, proved in 1792 to be 
baseless. His demands for compensation 
brou^t him two years* imprisonment 
(1798>1800), on his release from which he 
engaged in a crack-lH'atned conspiracy to 
assassinate the king and to seize the Tower 
and Bank of Engjand. For this, with six 
associates, he was drawn on a hurdle, 
hanged and beheaded. See Oman, The 
Vmortunate Colonel Despard 

(3) John (1745-1829). brother of (2), 
British general, was present at twenty-four 
engagements, mostly during the American 
War of Independence. 

DESPAUTERIUS, Johannes (r. 146(^1520), 
a Fleming, whose Latin arammar was much 
used in Scotland before the Reformation. 

DESPENCER, Lord le. See Dashwooo. 

DESPENSER, (I) ilugh le, iustidary of 
England from 1260, fell at Eveaham flaring 
on the side of the Barons (1265). 

(2) (1262-1326), ton of (1), afler 

Gaveston s death (1312) became head of 
the court party; was banished whh bii ton, 
Hugh (13zt), but recalled the next year by 
Edward fl and created Earl of Wioqbeitixr; 
and, after Queen Isabella's landing, was 
uken and hanged at Bristol, aa was h» ton 
at Hereford. 

DES PERIERS, Bonaveahne. day pave-yay 
(r. 1500-44), French writer, bora at Autun, 
was a member of the court of men of fetters 
assembled by Margsrot of Navam (q v.}. 
In a dialogue, CymheArm MmuH (1j 37), 
under the pretence of attackhii the super- 
stitions of the andails, be atirized ihf 
religtoui bel^s of Ms own day* the hook 
raised a storm of indlgnathm* agihilt srhich 
Margarm was powtMesi to shiM him; and 
lather Rian fkti imo the haiit^ of Ms perm^ 
tutors he is said to hm MM Mmietf* 
His admirsMe bfomBa tt 

Joyeux defifi(1558) consfsi erf 129 
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stones, both comic and romantic. To Des 
Pdriers has often been assigned the chief 
authorship of Margaret’s Hepiameron. See 
Lacotir’s edition of his works (2 vois. 1856) 
and a monograph by Chenevi^re (1886). 

DESPUU, CtnrleB, des-pyd (1874-1946), 
French sculptor, bom at Mont-de-Marsan, 
was discovered by Rodin, who took him as 
See study by Roger Marx (1922). 

DESSPR^tfX, See Boileau. 

DES PRES, Josquin, day-pray (c. 1450--1521), 
Dutch composer, bom probably at Cond6, 
where he died. A pupil of Okeghem (q.v.), he 
was Kmllmeister to Lorenzo de* Medici, 
Louis All and Maximilian 1. A master of 
polyphony, he has left a number of valuable 
masses and motets. Burney called him 
’father of modem harmony*. See study 
by F. Blume (1926). 

DESSAUNES, Jean Jacques, •leen (c. 1758- 
1806); emperor of Haiti, born in Guinea, 
was imported into Haiti as a slave. He 
was bought by a French planter, whose 
name he assumed, and in the insurrection 
(1791) was second only to Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. After the first compromise he became 
governor of the southern part of the island, 
out soon renewed the war, and after infamous 
cruelties compelled the French to evacuate 
Haiti in Oc^ber 1803. He was created 
governor in January 1804, and on October 8 
was crowned emjperor as Jean Jacques 1. 
But his cnioUy and debauchery soon alienated 
even his fim^t adherents, and while trying 
to repress a revolt he was cut down by 
Chrtstophe (q.v.), who succeeded him. 

DESTOUCHES, Fhlllppe, orig. N6Hcauit, 
day-tooih (1680 1754), French playwright, 
bom at Tours, wrote seventeen comedies, two 
of them admirable— /.c Phihsophe marid 
(1727) and Ghrieux^ his masterpiece 
(1732). 

DET^XE, Jean Baptiste Edouard, di-iah*f 
(1848-1912), a French batlle-painier of the 
idiool of Meissonier, boro in Paris, painted 
battle scenes while serving in the franco- 
Russian war, also portraits, including 
Edward VII and the Duke of Connaught^ in 
the Royal Collection. 

DEUTSCH, EmaniMd Oscar MenabciB, doych 
^1829-73), Jewish orientalist, bom in Silesia, 
tn 18S5 became an assistam-librarian at the 
British Museum. He wrote on the Talmud 
In the Qmtrterly Peview (1867). Sec his 
iMerary Ttemtins (1874), 

m VALERA t Eamew, de-va-Iayra (1882- 
Irish stalesman, was born in New 
York of a Spanish father and Irish mother. 
^Bght up on an uncle’s farm in County 
Umemk, be became a teacher of mathc- 
mmties in Dublin, and there associated 
hlmidf whh various republican movement. 
A oommandaitt in the 191 6 rising, he narrowly 
eacaiMM the firing squad, was sentenced 
instiM to fife imprisonment but released on 
an anmoity in 1917. tn the same he 
wag etoeteo M.P« for East Clare and became 
fattier of Sinn Fein, the natlqnahst move- 
ment. Rearreited for subvemiva acuyities, 
he ww raieaaed llrom Lincota hUI in Micbwl 
Coilhii^f dwdng raid to 1919, Bed m t^ 
U.$«A^ and was ele^t^ 

yUPmm. He owHKMsd die mi treaty with 


die British government and became leader 
in 1926 of Fianna Fail, the newly formed 
Republican opposition party, which won the 
1932 elections. President of the Executive 
Council until 1937, he was thereafter prime 
minister under the remodelled constitution. 
He instituted a number of constitution^ 
reforms, introduced the Irish language into 
the educational system, worked to remove 
all vestiges of British influence, and secur^ 
Irish neutrality in World War II. The swing 
of the political pendulum removed him in 
1948 and 1954, restored him in 1951 and 
(1957-59) when he was elected president of 
Ireland. In spite of his colourful early career, 
his leadership has been moderate, and he 
has opposed exu^emism and religious 
intolerance. See Lives by M. J. MacManus 
(1947) and M. C. Bromage (1956). 

DE VERE, Aubrey Thomas (1814-1902). 
Irish poet, was third son of Sir Aubrey De 
Verc (1788-1846), Bart., of Curragh ^ase, 
Co. Limerick (himself a poet). In additmn 
to many volumes of poems he pubiisned 
poetical dramas on Alexander the Great 
(1874) and Becket (1876), Essays on Poetry 
(2 vqls. 1887), and works on Irish ecclesiastical 
politics and literary criticism. From 1851 
he was a Catholic. See his Recollections 
(1897). 

DEVEREUX. See Essex, Earl of. 

DEYILLE. Sec Sainte-Claire Deville. 
DEVORGILLA. Sec Bauol. 

DEVRIENT, de-freent^ a family of German 
actors. Chronologically they are: 

(1) Ludwig (1784-1832), distinguished both 
in comedy and tragedy, and especially in 
Shakespearean characters. 

(2) Carl Aumrn (1797-1872), nephew of (1), 
played lovers parts, and married the dlfva, 
Madame Schrdder-Dcvriem (1805-60). 

(3) Philipp Eduard (1801-77), brother of 
(2), was a baritone singer and actor, and 
wrote many plays and the valuable Geschichte 
der deutschen Schauspielkunst (5 vols. 
1848-74); he edited Shakespeare with his 
son, Otto (1838-94), also an actor, manager 
and playwright. 

(4) Gustav Emil (1803-72), the most gifted 
of the three brothers, became identified with 
such characters as Hamlet, Tasso, and 
especially Posa. 

(5) Max (1857-1929), son of (2), upheld 
the family tradition. 

DE VRIES, Hugo (1848-1935), Dutch 
botanist, bom at Haarlem, professor at 
Amsterdam in 1878-1918, continued Mendel’s 
work. 

DEWAR, Sir James (1842-1923; fcL 1904), 
from 1875 professor at Cambridge and 
F.R.S., was bom at Kincaidine-on*Forth, 
and educated at Dollar, Edinburgh and 
Ghent. He liquefied and froze many gases, 
invented the vacuum flask and (with Sir 
F. Abel) discovered cordite. 

D’EWES, Sir Shnonds (1602-50), Entfish 
antiquary, bom at Coxden, near Chard, sat 
for Sudbury in the Long Parliament, and 
was expelled by Priite. His Diaries and his 
transcripts of manuscripts (whirii rise had 
perished) possess hi^ value, W. Notealetfi 
edited his Journal (1924), . „ 

DE WET, CMiikai (185^1922), Boer general, 
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had acquired fame as a hunter before he 
became consf^iciiom in the Transvaal war of 
18S(K81; and in the war of 1899-1902 he 
was the most audacious of all the Boer 
commanders. He wrote a book on the war» 
and in 1907 he became minister for agri* 
coicure of the Orange River Colony. , In 
October 1914 he joined the South African 
insurrection, and was taken in December. 
He was sentenced to six years' imiMrisonment, 
but rele ased December 1915. ^ , 

DE WETTE. Wllhefan Martin Leberecht 
(1780-1849), German biblical critic, bom at 
UUa. near Weimar, studied from 1799 at 
Jena, and became professor at Heidelberg in 
1807, in 1810 at Berlin. A letter sent in 1819 
to his friend, the mother of Sand the assassin 
of Kotz^ue, cost him his chair. In 1822 he 
became professor of Theology at Basel. He 
wrote introductions to the Old and New 
Testamrats, and a manual of Hebrew 

DEWEY. ^ George (1837-1917). American 
admiral, bom at Montpelier. Vt, as com- 
modore in 1898 destroyed or took the whole 
Spanish fleet at Manila Bay without losing a 


to the side of Prance. aU the more during 
the two years* renewal of hostilities (1665-67), 
in which he saved tibe remnant of the Dutch 
Beet, and which were terminated by the 
Peace of Breda. The Triple Alliance (166^ 
for a time arretted Louts XlV's designs 
upon the Spanish Netherlands; but on ms 
invasion of the United Provinces in 1672 
the Grange party raised William to the 
family dignity of stadhouder and commander 
of the Dutch forces. The first campaigo 
proved unfortunate, which did not improve 
the temper of the people towards De Witt, 
who had resisted nis office of grand pen* 
slonaiy. His brother Comeliitis, accused of 
conspiring against the stadhoimer's life, was 
tropnsoned and tortured. Dm Witt went to 
see him in prison, when they were attacked 
by an infuriated mob, and t<n to pieces. 
August 20. 1672. Among hf 
his Memoirs (1709) and his i 
1723-25). See the Uvea hv \ 

1836). KnottenbeU (1862), J. ( , 

London 1879), and Ponialis (Eng. trans. 
2 vots. 1885). 

DHULEEP SINGH (1838-93), 


writings are 
[lerr (o vote. 
Soasi (1832- 
(vd. i. 


(2) Jfidm (1859-1952). American philo- 
sopher, bom at Burlington, Vt. became 
professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University (New York) in 1904. A leading 
exponent of pragmatism, he has written 
Essays in Experimentai Logic (1916), Kecon^ 
struction in Philosophy (1920), The Quest for 
Certainty^ (1929), Art as Ex^rknee (1934). 
Ac, Sci studies by Hook (N.Y. 1939), ed. 
P. Schilw> (1943), and Nathanson (1951). 

(3) MehB (1851-1931), American librarian, 
fommer of the * Dewey System ' of book 
dassification by decimals. See Life by 
O. G. Dawe (1933). 

(4) Thomas Edmiud (1902- ). Amen^ 
politician, bom at Owosso, Michim. After 
studying law at the universities of Midiigan 
and CcMumbia, he became district attorney 
for New York County in 1937, and governor 
of New York State in 1942, being re-elected 
to this office in 1946 and 1950. He was 
Repid>iicaii nominee for presidciit in 1944 
and 1948, when by virtue of the ' Dewey 
madune*, his campaijpn organizatioOf be 
appeared to be a much stronger candidate 
thim President Truman (q.v.). 

DE WITT. Jan (1625-72), bom at Dort. was 
the son of Jacob de Witt, a vehement 
opponent of William II, Prince of Orange. 
Jan was one of the duties sent by um 
States of Holland in lo52 to Zeelai^ to 
dissuade tiiat province from adopting an 
Orange policy. In 1653 he was made grand 
penri^ary. The Orange party, during tim 
,, war betweem England and Holland, wua ever 
shriving to increase the power of the young 
prince (afterwards William lit); the rnutb- 
llcatt. or oHgarchic party, compoaed of the 
adbiei and the wealthier burgesses, with 
De Wkt at their bead, on the other hand 
msfak to abolish the ofiioe of stadhoudm. 
Ih tm. on the oonduston of the war. a 
. scciet article in the treaty drawn up between 
De Witt and Cromwdl dmived m House 


. son and 

successor of Ranjit Singh (q.v.), dmsed and 
pensioned in 1849, turacn Christian (until 
1886 when he sought in vain to rwestautirii 
himself), and lived for years as a Suffolk 
squire. 

DIAGHILRV. Sergei Pavlovicb. tktH^goe^kf 
(1872-1929), Russian impresario, hm in 
Novgorod. He obtained a law nMee. but 
his real preoccupation, encourapra by his 
stepmother, Elena Panaev, was with the arts. 
In 1898 he became editor of MUr Iskmmha 
(World of Art) and during the next Um 
years arranged exhibitions and concerts of 
Rttfsian Art and Music. In 1908 hepieseDted 
Boris Cotlunoif in Paris, and the next year 
brought a ballet company to the Chitelsi, 
His permanent company was founded In 
1911, with Ocebetti as ballet snaiter and 
remained perilously in exisienoe for nmniy 

S riumphanily touring Europe, with 
kfters In Monte Carlo, yet never Ibse 
ancial anxiety. All the gieai dancers, 
composers and pabitert of his period con- 
tributed to the success of his BaOeta Ruaiea; 
and some, such as Tchdldbev. owed their 
subseqfuent fame to their aseodalion 
the company. Diai^ilev was a lempera* 
mental tyrant, combming rudileinBeni with 
charm— an aesthetic catalyst affiose mete 
prmeoce memod to activate the oeatikm of 
worksofarL See studies by CW, Be 
(1933) and A. MasMI with W« 

DIANE DE FRANCE (l$38-*t6t9>* DoriMwi 
of AngoulOiiie, a natural daspter oi ItoMy II 
and a Piedmontese (acooidmg to otteis* of 
Diane de Poitiers), was formiilly kgitiai»Bd, 
and married first to a ion of the OsAe of 
Parma, next to the eldcsi son of the Couiiahle 
de Montinorency. She wlofod groat 
influence at court under Henry IV* and 
superintended the education of tin tbUife 

Louis XIII. 

DIANE DE nmiiats. 

(1499-1566) ttisiRNs of Henm 13 of Rmne, 
WM mairiod at ffilrtgML and faa a uMw 
tidrty-two; p r aw nU y tm wan i ' 
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of tho boy<<lau|^iii» already wedded to of ei^ty-four, is invaluable. See life by 
Catharine de* M^ici. On his accession Cunnmghatne Graham (191^. 

(15410 ]>iane d^oyed great infludioe, and DIBDIN, (1) Charles (1745-1814), En^sh 

was made Dudiess of Valentinois. After 

hii death (1559) she retired to her CMteau 
d'Anet See Ufe by Cap^gue (1840). 

DiAZ« or IMas, Bartokmieii (c, 1450-'1500), a 
Fortt^ese navijmtor whose residence at me 
court of John u bromht him into contact 
with many scientific men, among others the 
German cosmographer Behaim (q.v.). In 
1486 the king gave him the command of 
two vessels to follow up the discoveries 
already made on the west coast of Africa. 

Diaz soon readied the limit which had been 
attained in South Attantic navi^ti 
first toucM land in 26** S. lat. Dri^ 
violent storm, he sailed round the southern 
extnnii^ of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, 
without immediately realizing the fact, and 
discovered Algoa Bay. The discontent of 
his crew omipelled him to return; and 
arriving in Lisbon, December 1488, he was 
at first greeted with enthusiasm. But in the 
expedition of 1497 he had to act under 
Vasco da Gama, who even sent him back 
to Fortitgal after they had reached the Cape 
Verd Isles. Three years later he joined the 
expedition of Cabral, the discoverer of 
Bn^, but was lost in a storm. May 29, 

^ 1 / 


1500. 


song*writer, bom at Southampton, early 
attracted notice by his singing, and, stiU a 
boy, composed an operetta. The Shepherd*s 
Artifice^ which was produced at Covent 
Garden in 1762. He subsequently lived an 
unsettled life as an actor and composer of 
stage-music, and in 1788 began a series of 
musical entertainments, which enjoyed some 
popularity. Dibdin wrote nearly a hundred 
M-songs— among the best ‘ Poor Jack * and 
TomBowling*. He also wrote nearly seventy 
had been dramatic pieces. Two of his sons, Cha^ 
tion, and (1768-1833) and Thomas John (1771-1841). 
riven by a wrote songs and dramas. See Dibdin^s 
— — Autobiography (4 vols. 1803) and The 
DiW/w, by E. R. Dibdin (1888). 

( 2 ) Ihomas Frogaali (1776-1807), English 
bibliotfapher, a nephew of ( 1 ), was bom 
at Calcutta, orphaned at four, and brou^t 
up by an uncle. He took orders in 1804, 
was librarian to Lord Spencer, and hHd 
charges near Newmarket and in London. 
He wrote BibUamania (1809); The Biblio^ 
graphical Decameron (1817); Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana (1814-15); Reminiscences of a 
Literary Life (1836); and Bibliographical 
Tour in the Northern Counties ofEngla^and 
5re//hitd(1838). 

( 1 ) IMeto Vaientfai (c. 1585-1660), DICEY, Albert Vem (1835-1922). English 


Spamidi artisL bom at Valladolid. He was 
a Familiar of the Holy Office, and painted 
many pictoief for churches and monasteries, 
e.g. the AHmmdation, in the orphanage whidi 
he founded hi his native town. 


jurist, in 1882-1909 professor of Common 
Law at Oxford, wrote Law of the Constitution 
(1885), Conflict of Laws (1896), Law and 
Public Opinion in England (1905). Sm his 
Memorials (ed. Rail, 1925). 


0 Daalsi Vfi»|iiez (1882- ), Spanish DICK, (I) James (1743-1828), Scottish 


artist, born at Nerva. He came Into contact 
with cubism in Paris, and returned to Spain 
in 1918 to paint portraits, landscapes and 
mitials hi a style reminiscent of C 6 zanoe. 
In 1953, ha rmired |mm his teaching post at 
the $an Fernando Academy. 

(3) J[eip4 4e la Omx Poifirio (1830-1915), 


philanthropist, a West India mert^ant, bora 
at Forres, who left over £1 13,000 to promote 
higher learning in the parish schools of 
Elgin, Banff and Aberdeen shires. 

(2) Robert (1811-^), sclf-tau^t Scottish 
geologist and botanist, bora at Tullybody, 
was from 1830 a baker in Thurso. See Life 


gynaecologist, studied at St John's CoU^ 
Cambridge, and the London Hospital. His 


pfmMknt of Mexico, born at Oaxaca, fought by Dr Smiles (1878). 
m the Mexican War under Ju&rez was DICK-READ, Grantly (1890-1959), English 
instigator of several risings against the 
go w afoine n t, and was ultimately elected 
fifosiileol in 1877 remaining in ofike continu- 
maibff excim during 1880-84, until 1911, 
wm Maom’s revolution forced him to 
xesiiit and fiee into exile. Though the 
dktidtorigi fiantre of his regime led to his 
ftnii downfatt, he was responsible for a great 
inaenisin Mexico^s prosperity and economic 


LA P^A, Nardso Vlrgiyo, defalk 


unorthodox work. Natural Chilt&irth (1933), 
with its rejection of anaesthetics during 
childbirth and its advocacy of pie-nataJ 
relaxation exercises, caused bitter contro- 
versy, but has twenty years latar found 
common acc^itance. In 1948 he emigrated 
to South Africa where he conducted a tour 
of African tribes in 1954 investigating child- 

DICKENS, Ctolcs {1812-70), wm txm at 
of Spanirii parentage, and, left Landport, then a little suburb of Portsmouth 

p 0 rtscii^ on Friday, February 7. His 

father was John Dickens, a detk in the navy 
pay-office, and at that time attached to 
Portsmouth dockyard; in 1814 he was 
transferfed to London, and in 1816 tal\ 
Cliatham, where the boy, already a great 
reader, some schooling. In 1821 the 

kap>teetyd family »D into trouble; reforms in the 

the histtwisA of Oie eonquest Adtmr^deprived father of his p<^ 
of MndfiOi wi tf ooe of the hniidfitl of htroee ffie greatm'jpBrt his mcome; thssy hid to 
rKSL”T^i5i9. m tetvo ChmS^ |md lemov^ to 
HktBriBAhwamdgta de k Nmti J^Ndk where a^mesn Jtouse m Osnitte 

wiitien it Rm age waived ten. Botnotforloiqi,^ IheMher 



SOI cduat^ by a Protestant 
pailagiBiilewtte, near Pnris., At fiteo ke 
was hnoMOllad to a poroetatfi painter; in 

MAitcl* wm ItmbMpet with 
and hity^irfr wu 
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was presently arrested for debt and consigned in 1846, and his summers sMnt at Boulogne 
to the Marsbalsea, and Charles, then only in 1853, 1854 and 1856i Meanwhile there 
ten years of age, and small for his age, was came from his pen an incessant stream: — 
placed in a blacking factory at Hungerford American Nates (1842), Martin Chuzztewit 
Market, where with half a dozen rough il$45)tThe Christmas Taies-^viz, A Christmas 
boys, he labelled the blacking bottles. Not Carols The Chimes^ The Cricket on the Hearth^ 
only were his days passed in this wretched The Battie of Ufe^ The Haunted Man and The 
work, but the child was left entirely to Ghost's Bargain (1843, 1846 and 1848); 
himself at night, when he had four miles to Pictures from Italy (1845), Dombey ami Son 
walk to his lonely bedroom in Camden David Copperfield(Wi9-5B)^ Bleak 

Town. On Sundays he visited his father in House (1852-53), The Child's History ofEng^ 
the prison; and presently they found him land (lo54). Hard Times (iS54), Little Dorrit 
a lodging in Lant Street close by. On his (1855-57), A Tale of Two Cities (1859), The 
father s release they all went back to Camden Uncommercial Traveller (1861)4 the Christmas 
Town, and the boy was sent again to school, numbers in Household Worm and All the 
an academy in the Hampstead Road, for Year Round, Great Expectations (1860*61), 
three or four years. When he was taken Our Mutual Friend (1864-65k The Mystery 
from school no better place could be found of Edwin Drood (1870, unhnined). To this 
for him than a stool at the desk of a solicitor, long roll must be added public reading 
Meantime, however, his father had obtained (1858-70), both in this country and in 
a post as reporter for the Morning Herald, America, private theatricals, abhecnes, letters 
and Oiarles resolved also to attempt the innumerable, pamphlets, plays»\the conduct 
profession of journalist. He taught himself of a popular magazine — first (1850) called 
shorthand; and he frequented the British Household Words and then (1859) AH the 
Museum daily to supplement some of the Year Round. Nevertheless he had taken 
shortcomings of his reading. In his seven* irreparable toll of his vitality, and he died 
teenth year he became a reporter at Doctors' suddenly, June 9, 1870, at Gadshiil, near 
Commons; but all his ambitions were at Rochester (the place he had coveted as a boy, 
this period for the stage. It was not until and purchased in 1856), and was buried m 
he was twenty-two that he succeeded in Westminster Abbey. The general style of 
getting permanent employment on the staflT Dickens was virile and direct. He bad full 
of a London paper as a reporter; in this command of a nervous English, reinforced 
capacity he was sent much about the country, by sympathy and humour, by drolleiy as 
In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine refreshing as it wa.s unexpeem, and by a 
published hts * Dinner at Poplar walk *. fierce indignation against wroo^. Critically 
Other papers followed, but produced nothing his work is easily assailed, but of its popularity 
for the contributor except the gratificalton there can be no doubt, for it has conquered 
of seeing them in print. However, they did the whole English-speaking world. See hts 
Dickens the best service possible, in enabling Letters (3 vols. 1880-82); Lives by John 
him to prove his power, and he presently Forster (3 vols. 1872-74; 2 vols. 19il) and 
made an arrangement to contribute papers J. Lindsay (1958); Studies by Gissing (1898), 
and sketches regularly to the Evening C’hcslcrton (1906, 1911), Swinburne (1913), 
Chronicle, continuing to act as reporter for Dibelius (1920), Quiller-C^uch (1925), 
the Morning Chronicle, and getting bis Delatlre (Paris 1927), Straus (1928), House 
salary increased from five guineas to seven a (1941); by his daughter, Mamie Dickens 
week. The Sketches by Boz were collected (1897), and (1928) by hts sixth son. Sir 
and published in the beginning of the year Henry Fielding Dickens (1849 1933; kt. 
1836, the author receiving £150 for the 1922), Common Serjeant 1917 32; J. Butt 
copyright; he afterwards bought it back for and K. Tillotson (1957) and fC. J. Fielding 
fUensx times that amount. In the last week (1958). 

of March in the same year appeared the first DICKINSON, (I) Emily (1830-86), Amciicaa 
number of the Pickwick Papers', three days poetess, bom at Amherst, Mass., was 
afterwards Dickens married Catherine, the daughter of a lawyer who became a Congress- 
daughter of hfs friend George Hogarth, man. Owing, some say, to an unhappy love 
editor of the Evenum Chronicle. She bore afiair, but just as possibly because she was a 
him seven sons and three daughteri between mystic by inclination, she withdrew hemlf 
1837 and 1852, three of whom predeceased at twenty-three from all social contacts and 
him; in 1858 husband and wife separated, lived a secluded life at Amherst, writing in 
Success having definitely come his way, secret over a thousand poems* All but one 
Dickens for the rest of his life allowed hin^lf or two of these remained onpubltibed until 
scant respite. In fulfilment of publishers* after her death, when her sister Lavinia 
^ enfuttomts be produced Oliver Twist brought out three volumes between 1891 
^ (1837-39; in Bentley's Miscellany, which and 1896 which were acclaimed at the 
Dickens edited for a time), Nicholas Nickleby of a poetic genius. Further coBecUofis 
(18^39), and Master Humphrey's Clmk, a appeared, as The Shtgle Homd (1914), 
mm nuscellany which resolved itself into Further Poems (1929) iitd Bolts of Melody 
lie 4wo stories, The Old Curiosity Shop (1945). Her lyrteg* infetnely personal and 
(184^1). and Barnaby Rudge (!841j. often sptrittiaL show great orlffiailil^ both 
^ a great part of Dtdcens*s life in thouidtl and in i&rtn« and have had 

am mnt abroad, espeoially^notable being oonsidmbie htAuence cm modem pomy^ 
^ |ii to Amerto in im and I86T^ See Ufe by her niem ht D Btodd 

liiser m<wre fehamus than to and O. P, Wbkher« This was » Poet (|?38), 

iSiiieyat Oenoaia 1844-45 aadat Ijmsaime and her Lerrers, ed. X H, Ittoeon 
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(2) GoMswortby Lowes (1862-^1932), English 
philosophical waiter and essayist, wrote 
Letters af John Chinaman^ The Greek View 
^ Life, a commentary on Faust (with Miss 
Stawell), besides (as a pacifist) works deplor- 
ing war and anarchy. 

DICKSEE, Sir Fr^ (1853-^1928; kt. 1925). 
English painter, in 1881 became an A.R.A., 
in 1891 an R.A., in 1924 president of the 
R.A. He is remembered for several much- 
reproduced historical subject paintings, such 
as Jkomeo and Juliet, and The Passing of 
Arthur, His sister, Margaret Isabel (1858- 
1903), painted several equally well-remem- 
bered canvases, as The Children of Charles i 
and Swift and Stella, 

DIDEROT, Denis, dee-di-rd (1713-84), was 
bom, a master-cutler*8 son, at Lances in 
Champagne, October 15. Trained by the 
Jesuits at borne and in Paris, he refused to 
become either a lawyer or a physician, was 
thrown upon his own resources, and led 
(1734»44) a life of ill-paid toil as tutor and 
oookscUer^s hack. In 1743 he married a 
young sempstress, who contrived to bring 
about a temporary reconciliation between 
father and son; but the marriage was not 
happy, and Didmt formed a series of 
liaisons. His Pensies phUosophiques was 
burned by the Parliament of Paris in 1746, 
and hi 1749 he was imprisoned for his Lettre 
sur les aveugies. The bookseller Le Breton 
DOW invited him id edit an expanded version 
of Ephraim Oiambers's Cyclopaedia (1727). 
But in Diderot*! hands the character of the 
woih was transformed. He enlisted nearly 
all the important French writers of the time 
as contributors, and, in place of a com- 
pendium of useful information, produced an 
engine of war for the phihsophe party. For 
some twenty years he stood at his post in 
spite of dangers and drawbacks. The sale 
of the book was again and again prohibited, 
and its editor ran a Constant nsk of impnson- 
tnent or exile, D* Alembert, for a time co- 
editor with Diderot, forsook him in despair. 
But his marvellous energy, his varied know- 
ledge, and his faculty of rallying his fellow- 
workers. enabled Diderot to carry, his vast 
andeilaaing to a successful conclusion. The 
fim volume appeared in 1751; the last in 
1765. Jn hts later years Diderot was rewmed 
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which were never acted: La Piice et le 
prologue and Est^il bon? Esi-il mJehant? 
His letters to Sophie VoUand (ed. Babelon 
1932) form the most interesting section of 
his voluminous correspondence. As a critic 
Diderot stood far in advance of his contem- 
poraries, and anticipated the Romanticists. 
The originaii^, shrewdness and abounding 
vivacity of his criticisms more than atone 
for lack of literary finish. His Salons, 
remarks on pictures exhibited, are the 
earliest example of modem aesthetic criticism. 
Diderot has been described as an atheist, 
also as a pantheist. See the edition of his 
works by Ass^zat and Tourneux (20 vote. 
1875-77); the study by Rosenkranz (2 vote. 
Leipzig 1866); by Green (1936); and by 
Kemp (1937); Morley*s Diderot and the 
Encyclopaedists (2 vote. 1878); Carlyle*! 
Miscellanies; and monographs by Scherer 

n Reinach (1894), Collignon (1895), 
ucros (1895); and study by A. M. ^ 
Wilson (1957). 

DIDOT, dee-do, n family of French printers 
and publishers. 

(1) Francois (1689-1757) had two sons, 
Francois Ambrotee (1730-1804) and P&enre 
FTancote (1732-1795). 

(2) Henri (1765-1852), son of Pierre 
Francois, was an engraver and letter-foimder. 
producing very beautiful * microscopic 
types. 

(3) Fkrre (1760-1853), eldest son of 
Francois Ambroise, brou^t out the magni- 
ficent Louvre editions of Virgil, Horace, 
Racine and La Fontaine, besides Boileaute 
works and Vollaire*s Henriade, 

(4) Flmiln (1764-1836), brother of (3), as a 
printer, and especially as an engraver and 
founder, raised the family name to the 
highest eminence. He revived and developed 
the stereotyping process, and prodinxd 
singularly perfect editions of many classical, 
French and English works. He became a 
deputy, and obtained some repuution as an 
author by his tragedies. La Heine de Portugal 
and la Mart d^Annibal, and several volumes 
of metrical translations from the classics.— 
Firmin*s sons, Ambrotee Firmin (1790-1876) 
and Hyadiitlie Firmhi (1794-1880), carried 
on and transmitted the business, as the firm 
of Firmin Didot Frtres. See works by 
Werdet (1864), Brunei (1871), and WaUon 
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at Otessen, travelled much, and was twelve 
years pastor and librarian at Solms-Laubadi,^ 
In 1848 he settled at Frank^^ wbwe he 
was se^d librarian (1865-76). HedlM.at 
Darmstadt. His industry was en^mous, 
embractttj 
many ph 
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politician, was bom at Nofmanby Townidiip, 
OntaiiOt educated nt die University of 
Saskatchewan and called to the Saskatdiewan 
bar in 1919. In 1940 he entered the Canadian 
Federal House of Commons and became 
leader of the Progressive Conservatives in 
J>eoember 1956. In June 1957 he became 
prime minister of Canada when the Liberal 
^party was defeated after 22 years in office. 
IwiinENBACH, Johann MeiUA (1794- 
1847), German surgeon, bom at Konimberg, 
was from i 840 professor of Surgery at Berlin. 
He was distinguished in transplanting noses 
and lips. 

DIELS, Otto^ deeh (1876-1954), German 
; chemist, bom at Hamburg, professor of 
Chemistry at Kiel University 1916-48. 
With his pupil Kurt Alder, be demonstrated 
in 1928 the 'diene synthesis’ (Diels-Alder 
reaction), which is of far-reaching importance, 
especially in the plastics industry. Diels 
and Alder shared the Nobel inize for 
' diemistry in 1950. 

DIEMEN, Antony Van. See Tasman. 
DIEPENBEECK, Abraham van (c. 1596-1675), 
Flemish painter, bom at Bois-ie-Duc, studied 
under Rubens in Antwerp, and after a 
residmee in Italy returned to be his assistant. 
He tot devote himself to glass-painting, 
but soon turned to oil-painting and designing 
He visited En^and in the reign of Charles I, 
and afterwards was much employed by the 
Duke of Newcastle, drawing the plates for 
his folio on Horsemanship (Antwerp 1657). 
He was president of the Antwerp Academy 
from 1641. 

DIEIIEN, Bernard van, dee*ren (188A-1936), 
Dutch composer, critic and author, horn in 
Rotterdam, resident hi Ifom 1909. 

Trained as a scientist, he began to study 
music seriously in his twenties; his earliest 
sorvfvittg worits date from 1912. His 
writhtgi^ as well as his compositions, won 
him a briUiant band of disetptes (including 
Philip Heseltine), who sauffijfied to wm 
secognition for his work. Diefen’s com- 
pleuty of styte and conceatration of uUerance 
as well as his refusal to compromise with 
popular taste, leave his work little known. 
He wrote a study of the sculptor Jacob 
Epstein (1920) and a votume of musical 
essays, Down Amona the Dead Man, 
His compositions indude an opera. The 
TaUor^ a Chinese Symphony for sdk>»tt, choir 
and ocdicsira as well as numcfotis semgs 
. and chamber compositions. 

WSSSL, IMoleV (1858-1913), 

Cterman engineer, bom in Pans, studied at 
Ihe^Munich Potytechnic and subttdined by 
' Kntpps set about ccmtoctma a * ratonal 
heat motor*, demonstratmi the fim com- 
jmmlon-ifDitkni enpine in 1897, aller solving 
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DUSTRICH OF BiraN. See XtiEOixuac, 
DIETRICH, MaHene, to/VMA (1904- % 
German film actress, bora in Benin* She 
became famous in 1930 in a German film 
The Blue Angel, ^nd thereafter want to 
Hollywood and appmeed in Morocco, 
Blond Venus, Song of Songs and others, also 
in British and Frendh films. See L. Frewki’s 
Blond Venus (1954). 

DIEZ, FHedriih. tore (1794-1876), German 
Romance philologist, was bom at Giessea, 
and educated there and at GOttingea. In 
1818 he saw Goethe at Jena, and by him was 
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directed to the study of 
1822 he lived at Bonn, and : 
professor of Romance Li , 

Altspanisehe Romamen {1821| 
by a series of works on Ron 
of which the greatest are 
romanisehen Sprachen (I 
Etymohgisches WOrteriueh d 
Spnaehen (1853; Eng. trans* It 
IWBY, (1) Sir Kcnehn (1603 
diplomat and writm*, was bom 
near Newport PagnelL His tober. Sir 
Evemrd (1^-I606X in 1593 came 

Into a large estate, but seven yegii later 
turned Catholic, and was hanged aa n 
Gunpowder conspirator. Kcndm himself 
was bred a Catholic, but in 1618, after a 
half-year in Spain, entered Gloncester Hallr 
Oxf<m (now Worcester Cotope). Me Idl 
it in 1620 without a degree, and anmt nearly 
three yean abroad, in Fkmmoejdhisfly. At 
Madnd he fell in with Prince Chirlen amL 
following him back to Endand, was kftiSbted 
and entered bis service. In 1625 he semtly 
married ^that celebrated beautie and 
couftezane % Venetia Stanley 0600-33), who 
had been hts playmate in aiudhood. Wtdi 
two privateers be sailed In 1628 to the 
Mediterranean, and on June 1 1 vaoquitod a 
French and Venetian squadronotflslceiideim 
On his beloved wife’s desth he withdrew to 
Gresham College^ and there pa sas d two 
hermit-like years, diverthif himieK with 
^ and the professors^ good coovecia* 
t be had turned Ptoisctaid, 


tioo. Meanwhile I 

hut, ^ iookiag back % in 1636 he anoouoced 
to Laud his leconvmiofi; and hli torCuous 
conduct during the Great Riitoito was 
diicUted,Hiwmi, by his sto to Qtih^^ 

He was inmrwoned by the partownt 
(1642-43), ^ had his estaM eoitoeiBd: 
WM at Rcme (1645-4^ where he finished hy 
’hectoimg at his Hotiiiois^ and toto 
leritodlbgiaiid (I649-3I-S4), to lldrd 
time ilaato two yeack said eatoittg hito 
close imaitos with CmaweR M to 
Restoration, however, he teiahied m oito 
of dkanceUor to Queen Uamtatta Maria. 
He was one of to tot memfaeia of to 
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to DMy^hh Vwetkt (1^2); hii 
Scrntderoom Voytm <1S68); Lives by H, M. 
m^mn) an? Petemon (1956). 

(Z) KdNietai Hoar (1800-80), the youngest 
•on of the dean of Clonfert. in 1822 published 
77i# Broad Stone of Honour-^* that noble 
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called It It was modi altered in the 1828 
and subsequent editions, its author having 
meanwhile tunied Oatholic. He died in 
London, whece most of his long life was 
spent Of fourteen otbw works (32 vols. 
t831«-74) all the last d|^t were poetry. See 
a Memoir (1919) by B/Holland. 

DiUOL (1) Ounles Wortworth (1789-1864), 


this was perveiic^9 withheld until 1940. 
Endowed with proronnd strategical ini^t 
and outstanding organizational ability, ms 
best work was done as the head of the British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington where 
he speedily won the confidence of the 
American leaders, civil and military. He 
died, still in harness, in the November of 
1944 at Washington. G.C.B. 1942, 

1918, D.S.O. 1915, .American D.s1m. 
(posdmmous). 

DILLENIUS, Johann Jakob (1687-1747), 
bom at Darmstadt, from 1728 was first 
professor of Botany at Oxford. The tropical 
genus DiBenia is named after him. See Life. 


Engfish crhic and loumalidt i^uated at by Schill^ (Hamburg 1889). 
Ou[DbrMge,editedO/dr£ag/im Aays(6 vols. DDLUNGra, Join (1903-34), Ajoetkan 


1814-16), mid served for twenty yean in the 
navy pay-office. In 1830 he became pro- 
piimr of the Athenaeum^ and edited it until 
1846, when he took over the BdUy News 
and managed It for three years. See short 
life by Sir Charles Dilke prefixed to Papers 
^lrkJ2 vols. 1875). 

(2) Sk abate Wentworth (1810-69), only 
•00 of (1)| was bom in London, and educated 
at Westminster, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
He studied law. but never practised. One 
of the most active originators of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, he refused a knighthood 

'V and a iarie pecuniary reward; but in 1862 
lie accepted a baronetcy. In 1865 he became 
liberal for Wallingford, in 1869 went 
aa English oommissioaer to the horticultural 
exhibition at St Fetorsburg, wheie on May 10 
he died suddenly. 

(3) Sir Charles Wentworth (1843-1911), 
Ee^Mi radical poltUcian, son of (2), bom 
at Chdbea, graduated from Trinity Hall, 
Cuteidge,asheadof the law tripos in 1866, 
wad vms called to the bar. His travels m 

ayB4 the United States, Australia 
and New Zeahuid he described in Greater 
Jtete (1868). He %as teutraed to parlia- 
mant Ibr Chelsea in 1868. A doctrinaire 
Badical, and once at leaiu an avowed 
RepObhcaa, he yet held offee as uoder- 
•aoretaiy for foteign affairs and presidmt 
of te Local Oovdrnment Board under Mr 
Oladsteoe. in 1885 to married, the widow 
or Maih Fitttioo (tor JEmiha^ Frances 
8ttoM}» tmiaetf te au&K of C/ofito 

m (Bttrres (1884). The SHri^ ^ 
fiaoA (188^ Be. His connection with 


gangster, specializing in armed bank- 
robberies, terrorized his native state of 
Indiana and neighbouring states. After 
escaping from Crown Point county jail, 
where he was held on a murder charge, he 
was shot dead by F.B.l. agents in Chicago. '' 
DiLLMANN, Christian Friedrich Augsit 
(1823-94), German orientalist, born in 
WUrttemberg, studied at Tubingen under ' 
Ewald, and in 1846-48 visited the libraries 
at Paris, London and Oxford, cataloguing 
Ethiopic MSS., and returning to Tfibingen. 
He b«:ame professor of Oriental Languages 
at Kid in 1860, but was transfeixed in 1864 
to the diair of Old Testament Exegesis at 
Giessen, which in 1869 he resigned to become 
Hengstenberg's successor at Berlin. The ^; 
first authority on the Ethiopic languages, to 
became in 1877 a memb^ of the B(»lm 
Academy, was president of the fiiUi Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, and edtod 
its AbhamUungen (3 vols. 1881-82). 

DILLON, John (1851-1927), Irish poUtidan, 
the son of John Blake Dillon (1816-66), who 
was a leader of the Young Ireland party, an 
exile in 1848-55, and member for County 
Tipperary in 1865-66. Bom in New York, 
and educated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin, John Dillon became a doctor. He 
tdentifito himself with the Pameilite move- 
ment and in 1880 was returned for County 
Tipperary. In parliament he distsnguished 
him^ by the violence of his language, 
while speeches delivered by him in udi^ 
fed to his imprisonment an 1881, 1881-82 . 
and in 1888. From 188S to 1918 to sat 
for East Mayo. In 1896-99 he was head of 
the Anti-PameUite party, in 1918 of the 
Nationalist remnant. 
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Aear Radomir. He beoime a printer, was 
secretary of his union and later of the 
Bulgarian Trade Union Federation. Im- 

g risoned in 1917 for anti-militarist agitation, 
c was released, but later fled to Yugoslavia 
and was sentenced to death in his absence. 
He lived under an assumed name in Berlin, 
and in 1933 was charged by the Nazis, along 
with others, with setting fire to the Reichstag. 
The brilliance and courage of his defence 
roused the admiration of the world, and on 
his acquittal he became a Russian citizen. 
From 1934 to 1943 he was executive secretary 
of the Comintern. In 1945 he returned to 
Bulgaria and became Premier in 1946. His 
rule was marked by ruthless sovietization. 
DIMITROV-MAISTORA, Vladimir, di-mee- 
trof' mJ'sto-ra (1882- ), Bulgarian artist, 

bom at Kustendil. He studied m Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy and the U.S.A., and 
is best known for his pictures of peasants 
^ and landscapes. 

DIMITRY. See Dmitri. 

DINDORF, Wi&elm (1802-83), German 
classical scholar, editor of Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, dtc., was bom at 
Leipzig, where in 1828-33 he was professor. 
With Hase and his brother Ludwig (1805-71) 
. he edited Stephanus* Thesaurus Graecae 
Lhmiae (1832-^. 

DINI^, William Henry (1865-1927), English 
meteorologist, who canied out exploration 
of the upper air by means of kites and 
balloons. See his Collected Papers (1931). 
DINESEN, Isak. See Buxen, Karen. 
DINGAAN (d. 1840), Zulu king, fought 
against the Boer settlers in Natal, was 
cmfeated in 1838 and fled to Swaziland, 
where he was killed. 

DINGELSTEDT, Franz von (1814-81), Ger- 
man poet, novelist, Ac., bom at Halsdorf, 
near Marburg, was royal librarian at 
Wilrttemberg m 1843-^, and director of 
the court theatres at Munich, Weimar and 
Vienna. He was ennobled in 1876. His 
coUected works fill 12 vols. (1877). See 
study by K. Glossy (1925). 

DINIZ, Anglicized Deab, dee-neezh' (1261- 
1325), king of Portugal from 1279 to 1325. 
He rounds the University of Coimbra in 
negotiated the first commercial treaty 
with EngUutd in 1294, formed the Portuguese 
navy to 1317, introduced improved memods 
of land cultivation, founded agricultural 
schools and was a patron of literature and 
music. 

DlNlZ DA CRUZ £ SILVA, AntoiAi, 
krooz^ {n3\--99), Portuguese 
poet, bom at Lisbon. He took a law degree 
at toe University of Coimbra in 1753, and 
became a founder-member of the Arcadia 
JUadumOt a society dedicated to the revival 
di national poetry. He wrote the 4*pic 
poem, O Hyssopc, and Odes Pimktricas, 
j^rki which earned him the title of the 
*ikntnguese Pindar*. His later life was 
See his Poesias (1807-17), 
and the Mmpaphical study in the intro- 
diietio&to0^i»epe(lS79; ed.J.lLCoelh^* 
i>iMWIDDlE» JMsit (1^3-1770). bom M 
Sooilaod, was governor of Victpnla firom 
1732 ID 1758, when he was reeaUed, aSbct 
precipiuting tiie Ffendi and Indien war. 


and rendering himself generally unbearable 
to the Americans. 

DIO CASSIUS. See Dion Cas«U8. 

DIOCLETIAN, probably Gate ^ Awellus 
Valerius Dlodetumos (245-313), Roman 
emperor, was humbly bom near Salona, in 
Dalmatia. He served with distinction under 
Probus and Aurelian, accompanied Carus 
on his Persian campaign, and was proclaimed 
emperor in 284 by the army at Chalcedon, 
Diocletian's first years of government were 
so molested by the incursions of barbarians 
that he took Maximian as colleague in the 
empire, assigning to him the western division 
(286). Still the Persians medaoed the east, 
the Germans and other barbarians the west ; 
and for its greater sec^ty Diocletian 
subjected the Roman empire\to a fourfold 
division, Constantius Chioiwand Galerius 
being proclaimed Caesars (292^. Diocletian 
retained the East, with Nicotnedia as his 
seat of government; Maximian kept Italy 
and Africa; Constantius took Britain, Gaul 
and Spain; while Galerius had Itlyricum and 
the valley of the Danube. Bntain. after 
maintaining independence under Carausius 
and Allectus, was in 296 restored to the 
empire: the Persians were defeated in 298; 
and the Marcomanni and other northern 
barbarians were driven beyond the Roman 
frontier. In 303 there was a severe perse- 
cution of the Christians. Diocletian, after 
twenty-one years' cares of empire, abdicated 
in 305, compelling Maximian to do likewise; 
and building a palace (now the heart of 
modem Split) near Salona on the coast of 
Dalmatia, devoted himself to philosophic 
reflection and gardening. 

DIODATI, (1) Charles (r. 1608-38), lumhew 
of (2), Milton's friend, the son of a refugee 
doctor, was educated at St PauPs School, 
and Trinity, Oxford, and practised medicine 
near Chester and in Blackiriars. 

(2) Jean (1576-1649), Swiss Calvinist 
divine, born at Geneva, became professor 
of Hebrew there in 1597, pastor of the 
reformed church in 1608, and m 1609, on 
Beza's death, professor of Theoiogv. He 
was a preacher at NImes (1614-17), and 
Genevese representative at the Synod of 
Don. He IS remembered by his Italian 
translation of the Bible (lA)7) and hts 
Annotatioaes in BibHa (1607). Set Lives by 
Bud6 (1869) and Betts (1905). 

DIODORUS SICULUS (fl. 44 a.c.). born at 
Agyrium in Sicily, travdted in Asia and 
Europe, and lived in Rome, coUecting lor 
thirty yean the materials of his gnat 
BibKotliki Hissoriki^ a hislofy of the wohd 
in forty books, from the creation to the 
Gallic wars of Caesar. The first five books 
are extant entire; the next five are wholly 
lost; the next ten are con^plete; and of the 
remainder fragmeou have been nnserved. 
The work Is an immense mass of material, 
monotonoos, but generally dear and skn^. 

mOGENESt (4J1-323 RC.), 

Cynic philosopher, was a native of Sinope 
in Ponti^wlm, coining to Athens a rake and 
ipendtluriu, was fasdnaied by the ***f**Mng 
Aotisthenes (q.v.) and became at once an 
austere ascetic, h» dothhig ^ the coarsest, 
his food of the plainest, eno his bed ihe^beie 
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ground. At length he found /himself a 
permanent residence in a tub. The Athenians 
admir^ his contempt for comfort and 
allowed him a wide latitude of comment and 
rebuke. Practical good was the chief aim of 
his philosophy; for literature, poetry, art, 
music, technical philosophy and oratory he 
did not conceal his disdain. Seized by 
pirates on a voyage to Aegina, he was sold 
as a slave. But the slave soon ruled his 
master, Xeniades of Corinth, acquired his 
freedom, was appointed tutor to the children, 
and spent his old age as one of the household, 
it was here that he had his interview with 
Alexander the Great when, asked by the 
king in what way he could serve him, he 
answered : * You can stand out of the sun- 
shine,* and sent Alexander away saying: 

‘ If i were not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes.* Sm a work by Hermann (1860). 

DIOGENES O.ERT1US (fl. 2nd cent, a.d.), 
was bom at Lficrte in Cilicia. His Lives 
of the Greek Philosophers^ in ten books, 
contains a mass of anecdotes, but is worthless 
in respect of plan or criticism. See edition 
by Cobet (1850), and English translation by 
Hicks (1926). 

DION (409 *353 B.C.), a Syracusan, both 
brother-in-law and son-in-law of the elder 
Dionysius. This connection with the tyrant 
brou^t him great wealth, but his austere 
manners made him hateful to Dionysius the 
Younger, who banished him in 366. There- 
upon he retired to Athens to study philosophy 
under Plato. A sudden attack upon Syracuse 
made him master of the city (357), but his 
severity irritated its luxurious citizens, and 
he was murdered. 

DION CASSIUS (f. 155-c. 230), a Greek 
historian, was born at Nicaea, in Bithynia. 
About 180 he went to Rome, held successively 
all the high offices of state, was tw ice consul, 
and emoyed the ^ intimate friendship of 
Alexander Severus,*who sent him as legate 
to Dalmatia and Pannonia. About 229 he 
retired to his native city. Of the eighty books 
of his History of Rome^ from the landing of 
Aeneas in Italy down to a.d. 229, but 
nineteen (xxxvi liv) have reached us com- 
plete. These embrace the period 68 a.c.- 
A.D. 10, The ftrst twenty-four books exist 
in the merest fragments; of the last twenty 
we have XiphiUnus* 11th-century epitome. 
The Annals of Zonaras, too, followed Dion 
Cassius so closely as to be almost an epitome. 

DION CHRYSOSTOMUS (c. a.d, 50~U7), 
Greek rhetorician, probably the maternal 
grandfather of Dion Cassius, was bom at 
Prusa, in Bithynia, came to Rome under 
Vespasian, but was banished by Domitian. 
He next visited — in the dis^ise of a beggar, 
and on advice of the Delphic oracle— Thrace, 
Mysta and Scythia. On Nerva’s accession 
(96) he returned to Rome, and lived in great 
nonoitr under him and Trajan. Eighty (two 
perhaps spurious) orations or treatises on 
politics, morals, philosophy, Ac., arc extant, 
besides fragments. 

DJONNE, iJae-on\ Ciefle, Yvomie, Aane^t 
Emttie and Marie (bom 1934), girl quintupled 
suooeariblly delivered to tfieir French- 

^ Canadian parents, Ovila and Elzire Dionne in 
Ond^, Cknada. EmiUe died in 1954. 

13 


DIONYSIUS EXIGUUS (d. 556), a Scythian 
abbot of a monastery at Rome. One of the 
most learned men of his time, be fixed the 
Christian era and collected canons. 
DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA (c. 200-64), 

‘ the Great was a pupil of Origen, became 
Bishop of Alexandria in 247, and showed 
wisdom and moderation in the controversies 
of bis time. His fragmentary writings have 
been published. 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS (fl. 1st 
cent. B.C.), Greek critic, historian and 
rhetorician, came to Rome in 29 b.c., and 
died there. His Greek Archaeologia, a 
history of Rome down to 264 b.c., is a mine 
of information about the constitution, 
religion, history, laws and private life of the 
Romans. Of its twenty books, we have only 
the first nine complete. 

DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE, one of 
the few Athenians converted by the Apostle 
Paul (Acts xvti. 34); tradition makes him 
the first bishop of Athens and a martyr. The 
Gr^k writings bearing his name veere 
written, not by him, but probably by an 
Alexandrian. They are first mentionra in 
533, from which time they were generally 
accepted as genuine, and had a great mfiuence 
on the development of theology. They 
include treatises On the Heavenly and' 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchies^ On Divine Names, 
On Mystical Theology, and a series of ten 
Epistles. Various dates, from 120 to 520, 
have been assigned to them. See works by 
Hiplcr (1861), Niemeyer (1869), Schneider 
(1884), Vidieu (1888) and Cahn (1889). 
DIONYSIUS THE ELDER (431-367 B.C.), 
tyrant of Syracuse, had been a clerk and then 
a soldier, when in 405 he made himself 
absolute ruler of his native city. After 
suppressing with ferocity several insur- 
rections and conquering some of the Greek 
towns of Sicily, he began war with the 
Carthaginians in 398. At first successful, he 
soon after suffered calamitous reverses; but 
a pestilence breaking out in the Carthaginian 
fleet, Dionysius suddenly attacked his 
enemies and obtained a complete victory, 
in 392 the Carthaginians renewed hostilities, 
but were defeated, and Dionysius concluded 
a most advantageous peace. He now turned 
his arms against Lower Italy, and in 387 
captured Rhegium. From this time he 
exercised the greatest influence over the 
Greek cities of Lower Italy, while his fleets 
swept the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. 
In 383 and again about 368 he renewed the 
war with the Carthaginians, whom he wished 
to drive out of Sicily, but died suddmily next 
year, not without a suspicion of poison. He 
was a poet and patron of poets and philo- 
sophers. 

DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER, son of the 
foregoing, succeeded in 367 b.c. His 
education had been puroosely neglected, and 
he had grown up indolent and dissolute. 
Dion (qrV.) sought to improve him by 
bringing Plato to Syracuse, but his endeavours 
were frustrated by Philistus the historian. 
Dion was banished, bui ten years afterwards 
expelled Dionysius. He fled to Locri, add 
made himself msister of the city, whi^fa he 
ruled despotically, till in 346 dissepfl|^ in 
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Syracuse enaUed him ^ Ittum thither. But 
in 343 Timoleon came ttf free Sicily, and 
Dionyshis was exiled to Corinth. 
DlOimSlUS THRAX (fl. c. 100 B.C.), a native 
of Alexandria, who taught at Rhodes and at 
Rome. His Techne Grammatiki is the basis 
of all European works on grammar. 
piOPHANTUS (fl. 3rd cent. a.d.), a Greek 
“’ mathematician, lived at Alexandria about 
A.D. 275. Of his three works. Arithmetics^ 
Polygonal Numbers and Porisms^ the first is 
the earliest extant treatise on algebra, but 
^ only six of the original thirteen oooks are 
extant. Polygonal Numbers^ a mere fragment, 
is not analytical but synthetical; in it 
numbers are represented by lines. The 
Porisms^ entirely lost, were probably a 
collection of propositions on the properties 
of certain numbers. Diophantine Analysis 
is that part of algebra which treats of the 
finding of particular rational values for 
general expressions under a surd form. See 
Heath's Diophantos of Alexandria (1885; 
enlarg^ 1910). 

DIOR, Ch^tian, dee^r* (1905-57), French 
couturier, bom at Granville, Normandy. He 
was the founder of the international fashion 
house of that name, and first began to design 
clothes in 1935. After working for Piguet 
and Ixlong in Paris, he founded his own 
Paris house in 1945, and in 1947 he achieved 
world-wide fame with his tong-skirted ' New 
Look *. See bis Memoirs (trans. 1 958). 
DiOSCORfDES, Pedanius. dl-os-korld-ees 
(fl. 1st cent. A.D.), a Greek physician from 
Anazarba in Cilicia, left a great work on 
materia medica. 

DIPPEL, Jobano Konrad (1673-1734), a 
German theologian and alchemist, born at 
Burg Frankenstein, near Darmstadt, invented 
the loathsome and discarded panacea, 
* Dippefs Animal Oil *, a distillation of 
animal bone and offal. He also discovered 
Prussian blue. See study by W. Bender. 
DIRAC, Paul Adrien Maurice (1902- ). 
English physicist, was born in Bnstol, and 
in 1932 bedune professor of Mathematics at 
^ Cambridge. He has done important work 
in the field of Quantum me^anics. He 
^received the Nobel prize for physics m 1933. 
0IRCEU. See Qghzaga, TomAs. 

DIRCKS, Heorv (1806-73), En^h civil 
engineer, was the author of works on per- 
petual motion (1861) and electro-metallurgy, 
of The Ghost (1863, in which he describe 
his invention, commoolv called * Pepper's 
Ghost’), of a Life of the Marquis of 
Worcester (1865), and of Inventors and 
inventions, 

ISlSNEY, Walt(cr EUas) (1901- ), American 
artist and film producer, bom in Chicago. 
Dbiversalty known as the creator of Mickey 
Mouse (who first appeared as a sound 
cartoon in 192$), he bad previously produced 
•evenjd seriet os animated cartoons. He is 
also remembered for his $iUy Symphonies 
and n successful group of fuU-length coloured 
cartoon fifaoss, of which the first was Snow 
WhlM and the Seven Dwarfs (1937), and 
incltide Pinocchio (1940), Dumbo 
|941>, (1942) and also, m 1940, 

^ the first suoceasfiil attempt to 
^ innsic in hna^. In 1948 hen^pm 


directing jiis series of coloured nature films, 
including The living Desert (1953). He has 
also directed several swashbuckling colour , 
films for young people, including Treasure 
Island (1950) ano Robin Hood (1952). See 
Life by D. D. MiUcr (1958). 

DISRAELI, Benfamin, IstEarl of Beaconsfield, 
diz-ra/lee (1804-81), British statesman and 
novelist, was bom December 21, in London, 
the eldest son of Isaac D'lsraeli (q.v.), who, 
lax in the Jewish faith, had him baptized in 
1817. He was educate at a private school 
kept at Walthamstow by a Unitarian minister, 
was articled to a solicitor and kept nine terms 
at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1826 he became the 
talk of the town with his first novel, Vivian 
Grey, Returning from his 8rand tour in 
1831, he fought four etections^successfully 
before entering parliament for Maidstone in 
1837. His maiden speedi, too\ ornate, was 
drowned in shouts of laughter except the 
closing words ’ay and though \1 sit down 
now, the time will come when y^u will hear 
me ’. A reckless back-bencher at first, his 
marriage to Mrs Wyndham Lewis, the 
widow of a fcllow-M.P. steadied him some- 
what and by 1 842 be was head of the * Young 
England ’ group of young Tories. Peel did 
not reward Disraeli's services with office and 
on the former's third * betrayal * of hts party 
on the repeal of the C^m Laws (1846) 
Disraeli made a savage onslaught on bis 
leader in the name of the Tory Protectionists 
and brought about his political downfall. 
At the same time he wrote two political 
novels, Coningsby (1844) and Sybil (1^6), 
in which his resist for tradition is blended 
with * Young England * radicalism. As 
chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the Lower House in the brief Derby adminis- 
tration of 1852, he coolly discarded Protec- 
tion, and came off on the whole with flying 
colours; still, his budget was rejected, 
mainly through Mr Gladstone's attack on it; 
and Mr Gladstone succeeded him, in the 
Aberdc^ coalition ministry. In 1858 he 
relumed, with Lord Derby, to power, and 
next year introduced a petty measure of 
parliamentary reform — bis * fancy franchise * 
Dill — whose rejection was followed by resign- 
ation. For seven long years the Liberals 
remained in office; and Disraeli, in oppott- 
tton, displayed talents as a debater, and a 
spirit and persistency under defeat ihat won 
for him the admiration of his advetsariet. 
As chancellor of the Exchequer in the third 
Derby administration (1866), he introduced 
and carried a Reform Bill <1867), In 
February 1868 be succeeded Lorn Derby as 
premier; but, in the face of a hostile 
he resigned in December. On this occasion 
Mrs Disraeli was raised to the pecamge 
Vtscotmtesi Bmiconsfield. She ffied in 1872. 
Disraeli returned to power in 1874 and firom 
this time his curious relatioiud# wiRt llie 
queen began. In 1875 he made mitgkk half* 
Owner of the Suez Canal; and in 1876 he 
conferred on the Queen die new dde of 
Empress of India^ hlmidf die same year 
being caHed to the Ujjm Hmtie as Bari at 
Beaco ns fii^, The Bnliirian Instnybfdicm 
wbk^ was bmtidly put the Titii8 

did not move Disraeli at It 4io Oksmam* 
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' The Ruesiani threa£^ed Constantinople and 
g a 18rit^ Most was dispatch^ to the 

^^diploma^at Sc Cott^«8^of^rIiMl878)? 
Russia agreed to respect British interests, the 
Turkish empire was drastically reduced and 

, Britatn*8 ^are was * Peace with honour ’ and 
Cyprus* Bismarck was full of admiration 
for Disraeli; *Der alte Jude, das ist ein 
Mann/ But the increase of taxation and 
loss of trade brought about a catastrophic 
defeat of the Tories at the polls in 1880. 
Disraeli retired to novel writing and died 
April 19, 1881. He was buried at H^enden, 
near Uw Wycombe. See Lives by Inursfield 
(1898); Monypenny and Buckle (1910); 
A. Maurois (1927): T. Lever (1942); and 
study by D. S. Somervell (1925). 

DTSRAEU, Isaac (1776-1848), English man 
of letters, the son of a Jewish merchant and 
father of Benjamin Disraeli (q.v.), was bom 
at Eniield and in 1801 be^me a British 
subject. His forte was in literary illustrations 
of persons and history, as in his Curiosities 
of Literature (1791-1834), Calamities of 
Authors (1812) and a commentaiy on 
Charles 1 (1831) which won him an Oxford 
D.C.L. ^ ^ Memoir by (1) prefixed to the 
1849 edition of the Curiosities. 

DTSTRU.Dora. SeeOHiKA. 

DITTERSDORF, Karl Ditters von (1739-99), 
Viennese composer and violinist, a friend of 
Haydn. He wrote 13 Italian operas, and 
mim orchestral and piano music. See his 
Autobiography (Eng. trans. 1896), and D. 
Krebs DUtersdorfiam (1900). 

DIX, (1) Dorotlica Lynde (1802-87), American 
humanitarian^ bom at Hampden, Maine, 
devoted her life to prison reform and to the 
improvement of the lot of tlie feeble-minded 
throughout the United States. 

(2) John Adams (1798 1879), American 
politidan, born at Boscawen, New Hamp- 
shire, from 1833 was successively secretary 
of state, U.S. senator, and secretary of the 
treasury. In the civil war as major general he 
rendered effective service to the cause of the 
Union. He became minister to France in 
1866, and governor of New York in 1872. 

(3) Otto (1891- ), German realist 

pamter, was bom at Gera-Unterahaus. He 
IS noted for his peasant-life scenes, and for 
his leadership (1922) of the German ' New 
Realist * tnovemeot. 

DIXON, (1) icremlali. Sec Mason, Charles. 

(2) & Pkfson John (1904- ), British 
dfj^omat, bom at Englefield Green, Surrey, 
becfune, after a distinguished carter in the 
fofoiga service, ambassador to Czeebo- 
atovikia from 1948 until 1953, when he was 
made parmaxient U.K. delegate to the 
United iNattons. He was appointed ambas- 
sador to France (I960). 

(1) RkhMdWatm (1833-^1900), English 
poet, amIuMr of seven volumes of poetry and 
of a ifliler/ of the Church of England (6 vols. 
187?«I90I2L waa bm at isltnglon, studied 
at fmlatokh Cotlim. Oxford, and became 
an hottr canon of Qurhsle in 1874 and vicar 
ofWiffkwolrihtiiliSI. ^ 

A) wmrn rnammrn (1821-79), 
wriiisr, was bom m Manchester, and came 
to London In 1846. Two series of papers 


in the Daily Afewsxm ‘The Literature of 
the Lower Orders ’ and ‘ London Prisons * 
attracted attention, and in 1850 he published 
John Howard^ and the Prison World of 
Europe, William Penn (1851) is a defence 
against Macaulay's onslaught From 1853 
to 1869 Dixon was editor of the Athenaeum. 
He wrote a number of works on political 
history.— His second son Harold Bally 
(1852-1930), chemist, known for his work 
on gases, was professor of Chemistry at 
Manchester in 1886-1922. 

DJIL^, Milovan. Jee'las (1911- ), Yugoslav 

K “ ‘aan, bom in Montenegro. A lifelong 
of Tito, Djilas rose to a high position 
in the Yugoslav Government as a result of 
his war-time exploits as a partisan. He was 
discredited ana imprisoned as a result of 
outspoken criticism of the Communist system 
as practised in Yugoslavia. See his The New 
Order (1957), and Land without Justice 
(195^ 

DMITRI or Demetrius (1583-91), youngest 
son of Tsar Ivan the Terrible, was murdered 
by the regent Boris Godunoff, but ihout 
1603 was personated by a runaway Moscow 
monk, Grigoriy Otrepieff, the * false Demet- 
rius *, who was crowned tsar and killed in 
1606 in a rebellion. A second and a third 
* false Demetrius ' arose within the next few 
years, but their fate was no better. 

DOBBIE, Sir William George Shedden (1879- 
), British general, bom at Madras, 
governor of Malta in 1940-42 during its 
famous resistance to incessant German and 
Kalian air attack. 

DOBELL, (1) Bertram (1841-1914), English 
bookseller and bibliophile, discovered and 
edited the works of Traherne and Strode, 
and edited the poems of Thomson, ‘ poet of 
despair \ 

(2) Sydney Thompson (1824-74), poet, bom 
at Cranbrook, Kent, was associated with his 
father as a wine-merchant in London and 
Cheltenham, but, owing to delicate health, 
lived much in the Scottish Highlands and 
abroad. His chief works were in the over- 
strained style of the Spasmodic School, the 
first of them The Roman (1850) appearing 
under the pseudonym Sydney Yendys. 
Professor Nicnol edited his collected poems 
in 1875 and his prose works in 1876 as 
Thoughts on ArU Philosophy ^ and Religion, 
See his Life und Letters (2 vols. 1878) and the 
memoir by W. Sharp prefixed to his selected 
poems (1887). 

DObEREINER, Johann WtdfiBang (1780- 
1849), German chemist, bora at Bug bei Hof 
in Bavaria, professor at Jena from 1810, is 
remembered as the inventor of * Dobereiner's 
Lamp \ in which hydrogen, produced in the 
lamp by the action of sulphuric acid on zinejf 
bums on contact with a platinum sponge. 
DOBREE, (I) Bonaray (1891- ‘ 

scholar, professor of English 
Leeds (1936-55), has written on Restoiation 
Comedy (1924) and Tn^y (1929), Chesto:- 
fidd (1932), Wwley (1933^^ Pope 
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1823, wu bom is Guenuey and odnaMllkt 
Cunbridio. ' 
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DOBROLYUBOV, N&olaJ Alexandrovidi, 
•yoo'* (1836-61), Russian literary critic, bom 
at Itfjni Novgorod, was influenced by 
Belinski and Chemicbevski and became the 
most influential figure in 19th-century 
Russian criticism of the * socio-utilitarian * 
school. See his diary (1910). 

DOBROVSKY, Joseph (1753-1829). Czech 
scholar, the founder of Slavonic philology, 
bom at Gyermet near Raab in Hungary, 
studied at Prague, in 1772 became a Jesuit, 
and was teacher, tutor and editor of a critical 
journal. In 1792 he visited Denmark, 
Sweden and Russia to search for Bohemian 
books and MSS. carried off in the Thirty 
Years* War. See German Life by Palacky 
(1883). 

DOBSON, (1) Frank (1888- ), English 

sculptor, bom in London. He studied under 
Sir W. Reynolds, and in 1914 he held hts 
first one-man show of drawings. He has 
been associated with the London Group for 
many years, and was professor of Sculpture 
at the Royal College of Art until 1953. His 
sculptures show an extraordinary feeling for 
plastic form, and his very individual style 
(with simplified contours and heavy limbs) 
is shown at its best in his female nudes. A 
bronze. Truths is in the Tate Gallery, London. 
He was elected R.A. in 1953. 


(2) Henry Austin (1840-1921), English poet, 
was bom at Plymouth. He was educated at 
Beaumaris, Coventry, and Strasbourg as a 
civil engineer like his father, but in 1856-1901 
was a Board of Trade clerk. Hts earliest 
poems, published in 1868 in St PauVs 
Magazine, were followed by Vignettes in 
Mkyme, Proverbs in Porcelain^ Old World 
Idylls,, At the Sign of the Lyre, The Story of 
Posina and Collected Poems (1923). Ofim 
in rondeau, ballade or viltancflc form, these 
poems are marked by rare perfccuon. In 
prose Dobson published monographs of 
Fielding (1883), Steele, Thomas Bewick (and 
his pupils), Horace Walpole, Hogarth, 
Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, Richardson 
(1902); and Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
(1892-96), Four Frenchwomen, and other 
collections of graceful and erudite essays. 

(3) Wiliiam (1610-46), English portrait- 
painter, was bom in London in 1610. He 
succeeded Van Dyck in 1641 as setjeant* 
painter to Charles i, and painted portraits of 
turn, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Rupert. 
His affairs got into confusion, and he was 
imprisoned for debt, and died in poverty 
shortly after hts release. 

(4) WBtiain Charles Thonuis (1817- 98), 
painter, bom at Hamburg, the son of an 
^^$h merchant, was elected an R.A. in 

DOCKWRA, or Dockwray, Wmiain (d. 1716), 
a merchant who in 1683 devised a new penny 
postal system in London, was alternately 
favoitreci and persecuted by the authorities. 
DOD« Cfaar^ Roger Pfitpiis (1793-1855), 
Irish youmahst, bom at Drumk^ vicarage 
m Lettrim, came to London in 1818, and for 
tmssAy-ikM vean worked on The Timet. 

^ ™ TariUtfiumtary Cottwtmhn 

(|S32) 1^ a Peerage 
imo, wffiiaa Qm-m 
at Boom in “ ' 


from Clare Hall, Cambridge (1750), married, , 
took orders and became a popular preacher. 
He published a series of edifying books,, 
edited the Christian Magazine, and was made 
a king's chaplain (1763), LL.D. (1766) and 
tutor to Philip Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield's 
nephew. But, despite his large income, his 
expensive habits drifted him hopelessly into 
debt. He purchased Charlotte Chapel in 
Pimlico, but a simoniacal attempt to buy the 
rich living of St George's, Hanover Square, 
led to his name being struck off the list of 
chaplains (1774). Dodd left England, and 
was well received by his pupil, now Lord 
Chesterfield, at Geneva, and presented to the 
living of Wing in Buckinghamshire. But 
sinking deeper and deeper mto debt, he sold 
his chapel, and in February 1777 offered a 
stockbroker a bond for £4200 signed by 
Lord Chesterfield. It proved to be a forgery, 
and Dodd, though he refunded a great part 
of the money, w'as tried arid sentenced to 
death. Extraordinary cITorts^werc made by 
Dr Johnson and others to secure a pardon; 
but the king refused to reprieve his former 
chaplain, and Dodd was hanged. Of his 
fifty-five works, the Beauties of Shakespeare 
(1752) was long popular, and Thoughts in 
Prison is still interesting. See .4 Famous 
Forgery, by Percy Fitzgerald (1865). 
DODDRIDCSE, Philip (1702-51). English 
congregationalist. born tn London, deter- 
mined to enter the nonconformist ministry 
on the advice of the famous Samuel Clarke, 
and from 17)9 studied at Kibworih academy, 
l.eicestcrshirc, in 1723 became pastor of a 
congregation there. In 1729 he settled at 
Nonhampton as minister and president of a 
tbeologicai academy. He died at Lisbon, 
whither he had gone for his health. His 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul 
(1745) has been translati^ into Dutch, 
German, Danish, French and even Syriac 
and Tamil. FI is hymns include ' Hark, the 
glad sound, the Saviour comes \ and * O God 
of Bethel, by whose hand his Corres- 

pondence and Diary <1829 31) and Memoirs 
by Stanford (1880) and Nuttall (1951). 
DODDS, Alfred Amddde (1842 1922), French 
general, born at Saint Louis (Senegal), served 
with distinction in the Franco-German war. 
and in 1892 led the Dahomey expedition 
against Bdhanzin. 

DODGE, (1) Grenville Melks (1831 -1916), 
American soldier and engineer;, bom at 
Danvers, Mass., fought gallantly m the Civil 
War, being ultimately promoted to major- 
general in 1864. After the war. as chief 
engineer of the Union Pacific railway from 
1866 and of the Texas and Pacific from 1870, 
he was responsible for the construction of 
many miles of track on the most fiunous 
American railroads. 


(2) Henry (1782 1867), Amertcan noiiUcian 
and pioneer, born at Vinoetuiea, Ind., served 
in the war of 1812 and the Btack Hawk 
war of 1832, and became frunons as a 
froettiersman. He was maths In 1836 fovemor 
of a large area west of the Omt Lakes and 
became a member of the Home of Repre- 
sentatives in 184L See IMa by Petw* 

(3) Maty, nie Mapea (l838-im An^: 
can writer, born at New pubUshed 
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after the death of her husband, a lawyer, 1907 principal. He published several 
Hans Brinker: or^ The Silver Skates (186S), theological works from 1863. 
which became a children’s classic, &c., and DODSLEY, Robert (1704-64), bom 


edited St Nicholas (1873). 

(4) Ibeodore Ayrault (1842-1909), Ameri- 
can military historian, born at Pittsfield, 
Mass., fought in the Civil War, losing a leg 
at Gettysburg, and wrote A Bird's-eye View 
of our Civil IVar (1885), Alexander (1890), 
Hannibal (1891), Caesar (1892), Gustavus 
Adolphus (1895), Slq. 

(5) WmUun de Leftwich (1867-1935), 
American artist, studied in Paris, painted 
murals in many public buildings, including 
the Congressional Libra^ at Washington 
and the Folies Bergbre in Paris. 

DODGSON, Charles Lutwidge, pseud. Lewis 
Carroll (1832-98), English author, was bora 
at Daresbury, near Warrington, and was 
educated at Rugby and Christ Church, 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1854 with a 
first-class in mathematics. He took orders 
in 1861, and was mathematical lecturer 
1855-81 and introduced logical problems 
into the nursery with Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland (1865), which, with its continua- 
tion Through the Looking-Glass (1872) and its 
illustrations by Tenniei. rapidly became a 
nursery— indeed a household — classic and 
has b^n widely translated. * Alice to 
whom the stor^ was originally related during 
boating excursions, was the second daughter 
<d. 1934) of Henry George Liddell (q.v.), 
Dodfison also published Phantasmagoria 
(1869), Hunting of the Snark (1876), Euclid 
and nis Modern Rivals (1879), Sylvie and 
Bruno (1889-93. illua. by Kumiss), Curiosa 
Mathematka (1888-93), Symbolic Logic 
(1896) and ‘What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles ‘ in Mind (1895). Sec books by his 
nephew, S. D. Colling>vood (1899); by Isa 
Bowman (1899), Walter dc la Mare (1932), 
Lan^ord Rccd (1932), F, B. Lennon (1947): 
and selections from his Letters (cd. Evelyn 
Match, 1933).— The original MS. of Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland was sold (1928) to 
a United States buyer for £15,400, 
DO01NGTON, Georse Bubb, 1st Baron 
Mekombe (1691-1762), a ‘ person of impor- 
tance in his day/ was born plain Bubb in 
1691, the son of an Irish fortune-hunter or 
apothecary, and took the name Dodingion 
in 1720 on mhertitog a fine property from his 
uncle. Resolved ‘to make some figure m 
the world*, he had got into parliament in 
1715, and frcMn 1722 to 1754 sal for Bndg- 
water. Otherwise, be was alvrays changing 
his ptaee, from Walpole’s service to the 
Prince of Wales’s, from his to Argyll’s, anon 
back to Uie Priooc’s , and so on : hts one good 
action, that he spoke up for Byng, He ww 
somediiies In office but ofiener out of it. 
He had not long reached the ^goal of hts 
ambitioii, a peerage, when he died at 
Haamimmith. A sohdisant Maecenas, he 
passed for something of a wit and poet. See 
Bromiiig*e his posthumous diary 

(1784), that odd scif-revciatioo of a flunky; 


Mansfield, Notts., was apprenticed to a 
stocking-weaver, but, probably ill-treated, 
ran away and became a footman. His leisure 
he gave to reading, and in 1732 published A 
Muse in Livery, His Toy Shop, a dramatic 
piece, was through Pope’s influence, acted at 
Covent Garden tn 1735 with great success. 
With his profits, and £100 from Pope, he set 
up as bookseller, but still continued to 
write bright plays — The King and the Miller 
of Mandela (1737), The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green (1741), Rex et Pontifex (1745), 
&c.. which were collected as Trifles (1745). 

In 1738 he bought London from the yet 
unknown Johnson for ten guineas; other 
famous authors for whom he published were 
Pope, Young, Akenside, Lord Chesterfield, 
Horace Walpole, Goldsmith and Shenstone, 
and he started the Annual Register in 1759. 
With a tragedy, Cleone (1758), acted at 
Covent Garden with extraordinary sucoeid, 
he closed his career as a dramatist. See Life 
by Straus (1910). 

DOESBURG, van. See Mondrian, Piet. 
DOGGETT, Thomas (d. 1721). a London 
actor, who was born in Dublin, founded 
(1715) a sculling prize, * Doggett’s Coat and 
Badge *, still competed for by Thames 
watermen on August 1 . 

DOHNANYI, Erast (Erno) von (1877-1960), 
Hungarian composer and pianist, bora at 
Pressburg. He achieved some success with 
his opera The Tower ofVoivod (1922) and has 
written orchestral and chamber music, but 
is perhaps best known for his piano com- 
positions, especially Variations on a Nursery 
Theme, for piano and orchestra. 

DOHRN, (1) Anton (1840-1909), German 
zoologist, born at Stettin, in 1870 founded 
the marine zoological station at Naples. 

(2) Karl August (1806-92), German ento- 
mologist, father of (I), was bom and died at 
Stettin. 

DOISY, Edward Adelbert , (1893- ). 

American biochemist, held various academic 
posts before becoming director in 1924 of the 
department of biochemistry at St Mary’s 
Hospital, St Louis. Noted for his work on 
sex hormones, in 1943 he was awarded (with 
Dam) the Nobel prize for medicine. 
DOLABELLA, Publius Cornelius (c. 70-43 
B.C.), Cicero's profligate son-in-law, m 49 
sought refuge from his creditors with C^aesar. 
Two years later, having obtained the tribune- 
ship, he brought forward a biU canaHmg 
all debts, which led to bloody struggles in 
Rome. On Caesar’s murder (44) he usurped 
the consulate, and made a peat display of 
republican sentiments, until Antony gave 
him the province of Syria. He murdered 
at Smyrna the proconsul Treboidos, and 
proceeded to wring money from the towns 
of Asia wiih a recklessness that brought 
about his outlawTy. Laodicea, m vmirahe 
had shut himself up, was taken by 
and Dolabella bade one of his own soidkes 
kill him. 


and a Study by Lloyd . 
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many Madonnas, St Cecilia (Dresden), 
Herodias with the Head of John the Baptist 
(presdeo) and the Magdalen in the Uffizi at 
Florence. 

(2) Danllo (1925- ), Italian social worker, 
‘ the Gandhi of Sicily was bom in Trieste, 

S uaJtfied as an architect, but witnessing the 
eath of an infant from starvation in Sicily 
decided to fight poverty there. Fasting 
with a mouth-organ, he managed to extract 
municipal funds to launch his campaign in 
three of Sicily’s poorest towns, Trappcto, 
Partinico and Montalepre, building schools 
and community centres to teach the people 
the methods by which they can raise them- 
selves by their own efforts, helped by funds 
and social workers from many European 
countries. Opposed by the government, his 
own church and the powerful banditry, 
Mafia^ he was imprisoned in 1956 for four 
months for leading a gang of unemployed in 
repairing a road, unpaid and without per- 
mission, i.e. an ’upside down strike*, and 
again in 1957 for obscenity in publishing the 
pathetic life-stories of little boys who sold 
themselves for vice in return for food. 
Atlhough neither Communist nor fellow- 
traveller, he was awarded the Lenin Peace 
prize in 1956. Sec his book. To Feed the 
Hungry (trans. 1959). 

DOLET, ttieime, do-lay (1509-46). ‘the 
martyr of the Renaissance', was born at 
Orleans. At the university of Paris he was 
set upon a lifelong study of Cicero; in 
Venice (1526-32) he imbibed the spirit of 
humanism. At Toulouse he delivered a 
harangue which procured him three days* 
imprisonment; at Lvons. his residence from 
1534, he came under strong susoicion of 
heresy; and killing a man in sclf-oefence he 
fied to Paris, where friends intervened with 
the king (1537). In Lyons he set up a 
printing-press, and was arrested more than 
once for publishing heretical books. In 1 544 
he was found guilty of heresy, on a diarge 
mainly based on an alleged mistranslation of 
Plato, in which he was accused of denying 
the immortality of the soul, and he was 
bunted at Paris. His chief work is Commen- 
taries on the Latin Language, See Christie's 
Dalet (1880). 

DOLGORUKOVA, Katbariiui, Frincew 
Yuyevskaia, -roo'ki-va (1847-1922), was the 
favourite of Alexander li (q.v.), who married 
her in July 1880, after his first wife's death. 
Under the pseudonym of Victor Lafeil6, she 
published Alexandre //, Mails Inidits sur sa 
vie intime et sa mart (Geneva 1882). Her 
Mdmoires (1890) woe suppresaed by the 
Russian goi^roent. See Pal^ologue, TVeg Ic 
Momance of Alexander 1! (trans. 1926). 
DOLIN, AntcMu stage name of Fatikh 
Heaky-Kay (1904- ), British dancer and 
chofeograpb«r, bom at SlinfoM, Sussea, 
studied under Nijinsky and was a memb^ of 
Dia^iilev’s ballet company from 1923. He 
sttbsequent^ danced many rOles with 
Kamvma and other famous balierinas. He 
was p^pal in die Vic-Weiis Ballet 1935-37 
t wad dhegmsih fomwd the Marlmva«Dolki 
cemmuy. He has wr^ semml 


He published a history of moral controversies 
I Catholic church since the 16th century 


statesman, bom at Texing in Lower Austria, 
studied at Vienna and Berlin, became leader 
of the Christian Socialist party, and in 1932 
chancellor. In 1933 he suspended par- 
liamentary government, drove the Socialists 
into revolt and crushed them. Purged of its 
Socialist majority, parliament then granted 
Dollfuss power to remodel the state. In 
1934 conflict with the Nazis culminated in 
the murder of Dollfuss, July 25. 
!X>LL1NG£R, Johann JonMi Ignaz (1799- 
1890), German theologian, was bora at 
Bamberg. He was professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Law in the universi^ of Munich 
almost continuously fromf 1826 to 1871, 
when he was elected rector. A staunch 
Ultramontane, he publisho# Die Reformation 
(1846-48); but in 1857 1 visit to Rome 
caused a change in bis omnions. In 1870 
the Vatican Counctl promumated the decree 
of papal infallibility, and In March 1871 
DdUtnger issued a tetter Withholding his 
submission. ExcommunicatM, he took a 
leading part in the summoning of the congress 
at Munich out of which arose the Old 
Catholics. From this time Ddllinger 
advocated the union of the various Christian 
churches, in lectures (1872) and otherwise, 
““epufc 

in the < 

(with Reusch, 1888), Akademische Vortr&ge 
0888-91), Eng. trans. 1890-95, Beitrdge xur 
Sektengesckichte (1889), He represmted 
his university in the Bavarian Chamber from 
1845 to 1847, and onwards from 1849, and 
sat in the Frankfurt Parliament of 1848-49. 
DOUXJND, John (1706-61 ), English optician, 
bora in London of Huguenot parentage, in 
1752 from a silk-weaver turned oplTctan. 
and devoted himself to the invention of an 
achromatic telescope. His success was 
rewarded with the Copley Medal 0758). 
and in 1761 he was elected F.R.S. Sec 
Life by Kelly in the Philosophical Magazine 
(1804).— His son Peter (1730 1820), was also 
a noted optician and the firm has continued 
in existence to the present day. 
DOLMETSCH, Arnold 0858-1940), British 
musfcian of Swiss origin, boro ai Le Mans. 
France, naturalized in 1931, known for his 
revival of interest in early music and early 
mustcai itistrumeots, author of The Inter- 
pretation of the Music cf the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (1893),! standard work. 
His son Carl (1911- >, also known as an 
expert on early instnimefits and at a virtuoso 
on the recofw. and other fnembem of the 
family have kept alive the tradllioft, continued 
the workahopi at Haatemere esuMlified b) 
Arnold, and fostered the Hsaieiiiete Festival, 
now an catabttilied event in the mustcai 
world. Pereotml Reeoikmhm ef A 
Dolmetedi by Mahct Dohnetmli (1^). ^ 
DOLOMIEI/, ihMat Guy Graiit k (1750 
1801), Fftnch geologiit and ^neralogist. 
was born at Dot^ieu hi Oaupbine. Impor- 
tant for his mearclics on iMkank codb, he 
gave name to ’dotomite’. Bee study h> 
Lamix (t92n. 

TOMACSK, 0895- 3. German 

bioclieiiiist, wis born in BrandetiDiirg* He 
discovered the chemotherapeutic 
of suiphafitilamide, and thus ushered in a new 
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age in chemotherapy. In 1939, on instruction 
from the German government, he refused 
the Nobel prize for physiology and medicine. 
DOMBROVSKI. or Dabro^, Jan Henryk 
(1755-1818), Polish soldier, bom near Cracow 
fou|iht against Russia (1792-94), and, then 
taking service with France, bore a distin- 
guished part throughout the Napoleonic 
campaigns. On Napoleon's fall he returned 
to Poland, and was appointed by the Emperor 
Alexander a general of cavalry and Polish 
stator. 

DOMENICHINO, or Dinnenico 2^pieii 
(1581-1641), a painter of the Bolognese 
school, was bom in Bologna and died at 
Naples. His masterpiece is the Lajtt Com-* 
mimiott of St Jerome (1614), in the Vatican. 
See study by L. Seira (Rome 1921). 
DOMENICO VENEZIANO (c. 1400-61), 
Florentine painter, known for his altar-piece 
in the Ufitzi at Florence, and represented In 
the National Gallery by a Madonna and 
Child. 

DOMETT, Alfred (1811-87), poet and 
administrator in New Zealand, where he lived 
from 1842 to 1 871. He was bom at Camber- 
well, like his life-long friend. Browning (who 
calls him * Waring '); studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge; and was called to the 
bar in 1841. 

DOMINIC, St (c. n7<V-mi), the founder in 


rigid that not even the order as a comoration 
could hold houses or lands, and thus they 
forced themselves to become mendicants or 
beggars. Dominic died at Bologna. He 
had lived to see his order occupying sixty 
houses and divided into eight provinces. It 
had spread to England, where from their 
dress they were called BlaclT Friars; to 
northern France, Italy, Spain and Austria^ 
He was canonized in 1233 by his friend 
Gregory IX. See Lives by Lacordair& 
Archbishop Alemany, Miss Drane (1891), 
Herkless, Guiraud (trans. 1901), Danzas, 
etudes sur Vordre de St Dominique (4 vols. 
1874-76), and Life by Mandonnet and 
Vicaire (Eng. trans. 1958). 

DOMINICl, Gaston, dom-een-ee'-’See (1877- 
). central figure in the Drummond 
murder case, was bom at Digne, Provence. 
He was sentenced to death in November 1954 
after prolonged inquiries and a controversial' 
confession (afterwards retracted) for the 
murder in mysterious circumstances near 
Lurs, Provence, on Au^st 5, 1952, dT Sir 
Jack Drummond (a British nutrition expert), 
his wife and their eieven-year-old daughter. 
The case was officially closed on November 14. 
1956, with Dominic! still in a Marseilles 
prison hospital. On August 4, 1957, his 
sentence was formally commuted to life 
imprisonment. See Jean Giono, The Dominici 


bom at Calaruega in Old Castile, and studied 
at Palencia. Here he acquired such a name 
for piety and learning that in 1193 the 
Bishop of Osma made him a canon, and 
relied mainly on hts aid in reforming the 
whole chapter according to the Augustmian 
rule. The young man led a life of rigorous 
asceticism, and devoted himself to missionary 
iabouis among Moslems and * heretics In 
1204 he accomnanted his bishop on a political 
mMon, and thrice had to traverse the south 
of Pranas peopled almost entirely by Albi- 
gensca. He undertook the work of their 
conversion, acid travelled from place to place 
Oft foot, bearing St Paul's epistles in bis 
hands and preaching everywhere. He 
cofiltiiiied hit labours for ten years, and 
gathered like-minded companions round 
him. f<wr whom he founded the first house of 
hit order at Toulouse. He also set up an 
atytum for women in danger from heretical 
hmueiice, which developed into an order of 
ititiit. Unhappily, events occurred which 
have left a mp stain on bis memory and 
that of hla order, associating it closely with 


DOMINIS, Marco Antonio de (1566-1624). 
bom in the Dalmatian island of Arbe, when 
Archbishop of Spalato became involved in 
the quarrel between the papacy and Venice, 
and resigned his see for reasons uven in his 
Consilium Profecthnis (1616). In 1616 he 
came to England, in 1618 was by James I 
appointed master of the Savoy, and in 1619 
dean of Windsor. In his De Pepubliea 
Ecclesiastica ( ! 61 7) he disputed the supremacy 
of the pope; in 1619 he published without 
authority Sarpi’s History of the Council of 
Trent. His enemy Paul V died in 1620, and 
was succeeded by Gregory XV, a relative of 
Dc Dominis, who now began to intrigue with - 
Rome for a return to the bosom of the Church. 
He left England in 1622, and while waiting 
at Brussels denounced in hts Consilium 
Peditus the Church of England as a wretched 
schism. Me went on to Rome, but was seized 
by the Inquisition, and died in prison. De 
Dominis wrote his De Radiis Visus et Lueis 
in Vitris Perspectivis et hide in 1611 . 
DOMITIANUS, Titus Flavius (a.d. 51-96), a 
son of Vespasian, succeeded his , elder 
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(2) Sir James (]831~19]5; kt. 1907), born 
at Aberdeen, became rector of Stirling High 
School (1854), classical master in Bdinburah 
High School (1856), its rector (18661, 
Humanity professor at Aberdeen (1881), 
principal of the United College at St Andrews 
(1886), and principal of its University (1890). 
He wrote on Greek, patristic, theological 
and educational subjects. 

(3) John William, D.D., (1811-61), English 
jphtlologist, was born in London, of Hadding- 
ton ancestry. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduating in 1834 as 
second classic and senior optime, became a 
fellow and tutor of his college. From 1841 
to 1855 he was headmaster of Bury St 
Edmunds grammar-school (he almost emptied 
it); thereafter he tutored at Cambridge with 
^i^t success, till his death, from overwork, 
in London. Donaldson's New Cratytus 
(1839) was the first attempt on a large scale 
to familiarize Englishmen with German 
principles of comparative philology. 

(4) Sir Stuart Alexander (1812'-67), 
youngest brother of (3), Australian statesman. 

DONAT. See Donates. 

DONATELLO properly Donato di Betto 
Bardi (c. 1386-1466), the greatest of the 
early Tuscan sculptors, was bom in Florence 
where he also died. He may be regarded as 
the founder of modem sculpture, as the first 
producer since classic times of statues 
complete and independent in themselves and 
not mere adjuncts of their architectural 
surroundings. Among his works are the 
marble statues of SS Peter, Mark and George 
for the exterior of San Mtcheic; and the 


DONATUS MAGNUS, bishop (312) of 
Carthage, was a leader of the Donatists, a 
4th-century puritan Christian sect in North 
Africa. 

DON CARLOS. See Carlos. 

DONDERS, Franciscus Cornells (1818-89), 
Dutch oculist and professor of Physiology at 
Utrecht, improved the efiiciency of spectacles 
and wrote on the physiology of the eye. 

DONITZ, Karl, doe'nita (1892- ), German 

naval commander, born in Griinau, near 
Berlin. He entered the submarine service of 
the German Navy in 1916, and became a 
staunch advocate and supporter of U-boat 
warfare. He was appointed commander of 
Hitler's U-boat fleet, which h6 himself bad 
planned, and in 1943 succeeded Raeder as 
grand admiral and c.-in-c. of the German 
Navy. Becoming Fiihrer on the death of 
Hitler, he was responsible for the flnal 
surrender to the Allies, and id 1946 was 
sentenced to ten years' imprisonment for 
war crimes. See his Memoirs (y959), and 
Hitler and his Admirals by A. Martienssen 
(1948). 

DONIZETTI, Gaetano (1797-1848), Italian 
composer, was bom at i^rgamo, where and 
at Bologna he studied music. His first 
opera, Enrico di Borgogna^ was produced in 
1818 at Venice w ith success, and was followed 
by others in rapid succession. But the work 
which carried his fame beyond Italy was 
Anna Botena^ produced at Milan in 1830. 
UEiiiir d'amore (1832) and Lacrezia Borglu 
(1833) also achieved lasting popularity. On 
his earliest visit to Paris, in 1835, his Marino 
faliero met with little success, but tmmedia- 


tombs of Pope John XXI U in the Baptistery, 
of Cardinal Brancacci at Naples, and of 
Bartolomeo Aragazzi at Montepulciano, 
works in which he was aided by Michelozzi. 
The influence of his study of the antique is 
very visible in his bronze statue of David, 
now in the Bargello Museum, Florence, 
where also are his celebrated marble bas- 
reliefs of singing and dancing children, 
originally designed as a balustrade for the 
or^n of the cathedral. At Padua is the 
noble bronze equestrian statue of the 
Condottiere, Gattamelata. See works by 
H. Kauffmann (1935), H. W, Vanson (2 vofs. 
1958), and the Phaidon Press Donatello 
(1941). 

DONATl, GlamiHittltta (1826 73), astron- 
omer, was born at Pisa and died at Florence, 
where he was director of the obscrvatoiy. 
He discovered the brilliant comet (* Donatt's 
comet') of 1858. Noted for his researches 
on stellar spectra, he was the first to observe 
the spectrum of a comet. 

DONATUS, (1) Aelhis (ft. 4th cent. A.O.), 
taught fpammar and rhetoric at Rome about 
AJ>. 360, amongst others to St Jerome. His 
treatises form a pretty complete course of 
Latin grammar, and in the middle ages were 
the only text-book used in the schools, so 
that Donat came, in western Europe, to 
mean grammar-book. He also wrote a 
cosnmentary on Terence, of which we have 
onfar a part. 

Q TBrncto Clandiiit (c. 400), a later 
^^arsaA, wrote a very worthless life of 


tcly afterwards Lucia di Lammermoor took 
the Neapolitan public by storm. In 1840 he 
revisited Paris, and brought out Jm Fille du 
rSgiment, Lucrezia Borgia and 1m FavoritOj 
the last act of which is his masterpiece, and 
was written in three to four hours. In 1843 
the comic opera Don Pasquale was welt 
received; but the gloomy theme of D&m 
Sebastian almost precluded success. Catarina 
Comoro (1844) was a failure. Stricken by 
paralysis, be fell into imbecility, and died at 
Bergamo. Sec study by Donati-Petteni 
(Milan 1931). 

DONNAY, Maurice (1859-1945). French 
dramatist, bom in Paris. His Amaitri (1895) 
achieved considerable popularity, as did 
Lysistrata (1920), an adaptation of Aristo- 
phanes, and several other works showing 
a novel approach to contemporary social 
problems. 

DONN-BYRNE. See Byrne. 

DONNE, John (1573-1631), English poet, was 
bom in London, son of a prosperous iron- 
monger, but connected through his mother 
with Sir Thomas Mom. Though a Catholic 
he was admitted to Hart Hall, Oxford, and 
later graduated at Cambridge, where his 
friendship with Sir Henry Wottoo began. 
He decided for taw and entered Lincoln*! Inn 
In 1592. After taking part in Essex's two 
expeditions to Cadiz in 1597 and the Azores, 
1598 (reflected in his poems 'The Storm ' and 
'The Calm % he became (1598) secretary io 
Sir Thomas Eftertoa, keeper taS the Oieat 
Seal, whose jtssfice he oelebfites In his fourth 
satire* Hit daring fufitive pteosi and 
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brilliant personality pointed to a career as 
notable as that of his great contemporary 
Bacon, but his secret marriage to the Lord 
Keeoer's niece, Anne More, caused him to 
be dismissed and cast in prison. Having now 
decided for the established faith, he lived 
at Mitcham in Surrey, but seems to have 
haunted the Court with an eye to employ- 
ment. The work he undertook under the 
direction of Thomas (afterwards Bishop) 
Morton was religious polemic against the 
Catholics. He had already written his 
passionate and erotic poems, Songs and 
Sonets, his six Satires and his Elegies, but 
published no verse till 1611, when his first 
Anniversarie appeared, a commemorative 
oem for Elizabeth Drury, daughter of his 
enefactor. Sir Robert Druryy whose house 
in the Strand offered hospitality to the poet 
when in London. A second Anniversarie 
followed, really a * meditatio mortis * dis- 
playing bis metaphysical ^nius and dazzling 
wit at its best. His religious temper is seen 
in more lyrical form in the Divine Poems, 
some of which certainly date from before 
1607. These, like most of his verso, had to 
wait for his decease for publication, but his 
pieces were handed round a wide circle of 
learned and aristocratic f riends. How difficult 


traveller. We must understand the reference 
in Walton’s Life to his early travels in Italy 
and Spain to refer to 1594-95, that is after his 
legal studies. There were also his voyages to 
Cadiz and the Azores (his library was stocked 
with Spanish works), and in his middle period 
he accompanied his patron, Sir Robert Drury, 
to France and Spain. In 1619 and 1620 he 
was in Germany, where he preached one of 
his noblest sermons before the exiled Queen of 
Bohemia, King James’s daughter. He was a 
careerist who could be genuinely moved by 
the task in hand. Donne’s creative years 
fall into three periods: from 1590 to 1601, 
a time of action, marked by passion and 
cynicism ; from his marriage to his ordination 
in 1614 is a period of anguished meditation 
and flattery of the great; from then onwards 
is a time of acceptance pierced by occasional 
doubt such as the much later Manley 
Hopkins also experienced. In his first 
period, his Songs and Sonets and his Elegies 
show in their startling realism and passion the 
complete rejection of Petrarchian love versot 
the major influence now being Latin erotic 
verse. The Satires are the work of a tiro — 
with the exception of the brilliant third (on 
religion) they are immature Donne and only 
remarkable because they share with Hall’s 


his journey to the An^ican faith was may 
be judged from the satirical ‘ Progresse of the 
Soule (1601). This ugly unfinished poem is 
anti-heretical, but also sceptical in a dis- 
turbing way. Donne’s hesitation over some 
ten years to take orders is variously explained 
as due to a Hamlet-like indecision, or to a 
sense of unworthiness having regard to his 
profligate youth (much exaggerated in the 
fashion of the day), or, to his still having an 
eye on civil employment. The years of 
waiting, what Grierson calls his * steps to the 
altar do not reflect great credit on the man, 
but the times excused the grossest flattery of 
the great. It was the age of learned women 
of rank, and some of the most distinguished, 
including Mrs Herbert and the Countess of 
Bedford, he now courted in verse letters of 
laboured but ingenious compliment. More 
injurious to his name was a splendid cpitha- 
lamtum for the marriage of the favourite, 
Robert Carr, to the divorced Countess of 
Essex, a scandalous poem for a scandalous 
wedding, in Funeral poems, of which the 
first and second Anniversaries arc only the 


most brilliant, be also paid court to the great 
His prose works of this period include 
PseuathMattyr (1610), which is an acuu 
polefnic against the Jesuits, but now unread- 
able. More interesting is Kis Biothaiwm, 
which discusses the question of suiade, 
towards which he says in his preface, * i have 
often ... a sickly inclination *. Ho decides 
thatsuiade is permissible in certain casw, a 
conclusion at variance with that amrined in 
bis thitd Satire, but confirmed in a letter to 
his flrtend Sir Henry Wotton. King. Janws 



mm, annr aeverai cnariges, to me 
of St P^ittl’s in 1621 when he rdmqulsb^ his 
readMiip at Ltticoln*s Inn. Fortunatrily we 
have his smioni, which were vastly popular. 
In his lime Donne was noted as a great 


satires the distinction of being the first on 
the classical model in English. 'The second 
period of adulatory verse letters, epicedes, Ac., 
has already been noted. The third period, 
that is of his ministry, includes two sonnet 
sequences. La Corona and Holy Sonnets, 
the latter containing (no. xvii) an anguished 
tribute to his wife, died 1617. Also of this 
period arc the fine * Hymne to God, the 
Father’; ‘To God My God, in my Sick- 
ncssc and * The Author’s Last Going into 
Germany *. These sonnets and hymns, which 
again remind us of Hopkins’ * terrible * re- 
ligious poems, prove that in transferring his 
allegiance from the world to God Donne 
retained the passion which animates his early 
verse. Donne’s prose is often uncouth, but is 
also capable of rising to a subtle harmony. 
His sermons, like his discursive verse, show 
the eager mind under a load of conceit and 
ingenious similitude. The glory of the 
Anglican faith is the major theme, but the 
terrors of sin, death and judgment arc too 
luridly described for modem taste. In A 
Garland for John Donne (1931) various ques- 
tions are posed which show the desire to 
explain the present vogue of the poet Dr 
Mary Ramsay defended her thesis (it appeared 
in French in 1917) that Donne wa* esm^y 
the mcdiacvalist T. S. Eliot denied this-- 
* Donne is the antithesis of the scholastic , 
Perhaps an inclusive statement would be that 
in his concatenated logical method he was a 
scholastic; in his sceptical view of the wond 
he belonged to the transition to imwra 
ideas. In the same volume George Wuuam- 
son made the fruitfuUuggcstion that Don^ 



vogue— Gosse’s 2-vc^ume Life and Lemrs 
(1699) aroused curiosity 
McCarthy in various articles inteosift^ 
Since then there have been scimal 
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induding those of Fausset (U>24); Mario 
Praz (1925); and Legouis (1928). In 1934 
appealed two studies by Leishman and 
Beiinett respectively. Mr O. Keynes* 
bibliography appeared in 1958. 

DONOGHUE, Stephen (Steve), don'i-gyoo or 
•hvoo (1884-1945), English jockey, born in 
Warrington. He won the Derby six times, 
on Pommem (1915), Gay Crusader (1917), 
Humorist (1921), Captain Cuttle (1922), 
Papyrus (1923) and Manna (1925), and the 
Queen Alexandra Stakes at Ascot for six 
consecutive years (1929-34) on Brown Jack. 

DOOLEY, Mr. See Dunne. 

DOOLITTLE, Hilda (1886- ). knovm as 

‘ H. D.’, imagist poet, born at Bethlehem, Pa., 
lived in London from 1911, and married 
Richard Aldington (q.v.) in 1913. After 
their divorce in 1937 she settled near the Lake 
of Geneva. See Collected Poems ( 1 940). 

DOPPLER, Christian (1803-53). Austrian 
physicist, born at Salzburg, professor of 
Physics at Vienna (1851). ‘Doppler’s 
principle * explains the variation in frequency 
observed, higher or lower than that actually 
emitted, when a vibratini^ source of waves 
and the observer respectively approach or 
recede from one another. 

DORA DISTRIA. See Ghika. 

DORAN, John (1807-78), English journalist 
and historian of the sUge, born in London, 
brought out a melodrama. Justice, or the 
Venetian Jew, at the Surrey Theatre in 1824. 
This was followed bv many other works, 
including A Lady of the Last Century (1873, 
an account of Mrs Montafu), Mann and 
Manners {\%16, the letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole), and books on kings and 
queens and on stage history. Dr Doran was 
repeatedly acting-editor of the Athenaeum; 
emted the Church and State Gazette (1841- 
1852); and at his death was editor of Notes 
and Queries, 

DGRAT, Jean. See Daurat. 

D0R£, Gustave (1833- 83), French painter 
and book-illustrator, was bom at Strasbourg. 
He first made his mark by his illustrations 
to Rabelais (1854) and to Tne Wandering Jew 
and Balzac $ Contes Drolatigues (1856). 
These were followed by illustrated editions 
of Dante’s inferno (1861), the Contes of 
Perrauit and Don Quixote (I863X the 
Purgatorio and Paradiso of Dante (1868), 
the Bible (1865-66), Paradise Lost (18^), 
Tennyson’s idylls of the King (1867-68), li 
Fontaine’s fables (1867), and matiy^ other 
series of designs, which in theend deteriorated. 
He also execute much in colour. See Lives 
by Delorme (Paris 1879), Blanchard Jerrold 
(1891) and M. Rose (1^). 

DORlA« Andrea (c. 1466-1560), Gcooese 
admiral, was bom at Oneglia of an ancient 
princely house. After servmg under various 
Italian princes he returned to Genoa in 1503. 
In 1513 he reoeived command of the Genoese 
jSeet, and in 1519 defeated the TurMsh 
conairs off Pianosa. In 1522 the imperial 
faetkm were restored to power in Genoa, 
jHkI an aiiti**imperialist, uaiisferi^ 

lus i||0ifaace to P In eommaiid 

fleet; he di^eated Charks V* 
PMmitM Qiooa, and nrodalmed the 
loptwidei^ of the lepnilie, in 1529^ 


fearing the predominance of Francis, Doria 
went over to Charles V, entered Genoa amid 
popular acclamation, and established an 
aristocratic government which lasted to the 
end of the republic. The efimror gave him 
the order of the Golden Fleece and the 
princeship of Melfi. In 1531 he made a 
descent on the stronghold of the corsair 
Barbarossa, and in 1532 took Patras from 
the Turks. In 1 535 he took part with Charles 
V in the bombardment of the Goletta forts 
and the destruction of Barharossa’s fleet. 
In 1538, with the combined fleets of the * 
empire, the pope and the Venetian^ Doria 
enga^ Barbarossa (indeci^vely) off Prevesa. 
At Algiers in 1541, and at Jerba in 1560, he 
suffered disastrous reverses^rom the Turks. 
His later years were distUTMd by the con- 
spiracy of the Fteschi and\ stained by bis 
savage revenge for the murdtf of his nephew 
Gianettino. Doria died at Genoa. He was 
tiw idol of his people and \ the honoured 
oBunsellor of Charles V and orhis son Philip. 
See Lives by Guerazzi (3rd ed. Milan 1874) 
and Petit (Paris 1887). 

DORISLAUS, Isaac (1595-1649X Anglo- 
Dutch diplomat, bom at Alkmaar in Holland, 
came about 1627 to England. For some 
months he was History lecturer at Cambridge, 
and in 1640 he was api^inted judge-advocate. 
He sided with the parliament, helped to bring 
Charles I to his doom, and in 1649 was sent 
to Holland to bring about an alliance with 
England. He had just reached the Hague 
when he was assassinated by twelve exued 
royalists. 

DORN, <l) Bernhard (1805-81), orientalist, 
was l^rn near Coburg, and died at St 
Petersburg. 

(2) Friedrich Ernst (! 848-1916), German 
chemist, bom at Guttstadt, educated at 
Konigsberg, known for his discovery of 
radon, or radium emanation. 

(3) Hdarlch Liidwis Egmont (1804-92), 
German conductor and composer of operas, 
&c.» and teacher of Schumann, bom at 
Kdnip^rg. died in Berlin. 

DORTER, Isaak August (1809-84), German 
ovanMlisUc, Protestant theologian, bora near 
Tuttlmgen in Wiirttemberg, in 1861 became 
a professor at Berlin, See Life by I. Bobertag 
(1906).— His son AufM (1846-1920), was 
also an evangelistic theologian, who wrote 
oti the philosophy of religion. 

DORNIER. Chiodc, daPn/ay (1884- >, 

German aircraft engfneer, boro at Kempten, 
founder of the Doraier works at Frmrich- 
ihafen on L. Constance and at Alleori^ in 
Swrtzeriand. He made seaplaties lu»d flyitig- 
boats, iiiciudtng the fkmous twetva<eiigincd 
Do X 0929), and Oia Domter PnkBrmg!^ 
bomber was a standard tgga in 

World War If. 

DOROTHEA OF ESXL. Sea KOSnCMMAitK. 

DORFFELD, WffiMlni (1833-^1940>, German 
archaeologist, bom in Barawn, son ot 
Frtodridi WfflMdin DarpM (1824-93), the 
noted educationist, was Sd»Ueiiiafiii*s col- 
tsbcNTitor and suocestc»r at Trogr» {srofiMSor at 
Jena 1923. Sea SonjaifAim, 

DORRBGARAY. AMMda, Mvvrfs of ton) 
(1820-82), 9 )mi^ €2^ 
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D*ORSAY, Alfred Guiilaiiine Gabriel* Coant 
(1801-52), the * last of the dandies *, was bom 
in Paris. In 1822 he attached himself to 
Lady Blessington (q.v.). In 1827 he married 
Lady Harriet Garainer, Lord Blessington*8 
fifteen-year-old daughter by a former wife. 
In 1829 Lord Blessin^n died, and D'Orsay, 
separated from his wife, took up his residence 
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Theberton Hall in Suffolk, studied at C^us 
College, Cambridge. Out of two years^ 
travel and hardship in Arabia (1875-77), 
slowly grew his great book Travels in Arabia 
Deserta (1888), a prose classic. Austere, 
archaic and artificial like his prose are his 
epics. Dawn in Britain (1906), Mansoul (1923), 

Ac. See Life by D.G. Hogarth (1928). 

next door to Lady Blessington's in London, DOUGLAS, orig. doo'glas, now dug'last (1) 

1* I ...1 ^ f i ' II-/ 


where for twenty years they defied the 
conventions tn tne midst of a society of 
authors, artists and men of fashion. An 
intimate friend and supporter of Louis 
Napoleon, he naturally looked for a position 
when the exile became prince-president and 
D*Orsay a bankrupt; but the directorship 
of Pine Arts in Paris was conferred upon him 
only a few days before his death. 

DORSET, Earls of. See Sackville. 

DOS PASSOS, John Roderigo (1896- ), 

American war correspondent, novelist and 
playwright, bom in Chicago, won r^own 
with One Man's Initiation (1919) and Three 
Soldiers (1921), both novels of World War I. 
His most important work, a trilogy on 
American life (1930-36) is now published 
under the title US,A, 

DOSSO DOSSI, properly Giovanni dl Nicold 
Littero (1479-1542), Italian religious painter, 
a friend of Ariosto, was bom near Mantua 
and died at Ferrara. He executed some 
pictures jointly with his brother Battista. 
DOST MOHAMMED KHAN (1793-1863), 
made himself ruler of Kabul in 1626, and 
until 1855 pursued a pro-Russian, anti-British 

I^S%EVSKY,- or Dostoieffdcr. Fyodor 
MikhaBovich (1821-81), novelist, was bom 
at Moscow, the son of a surgeon. Leaving 
the Engineers for literature, he published 
Poor Folk in 1846. Joining rcvolultonary 
circles in St Petersburg, he was condemned 
to death (1849), ret>rieved at the last moment, 
and sent to bard labour in Siberia. In 1854 
he was enrolled in a Siberian corps. His 
sufferings are recorded in House of the Dead, 
In 1859 he returned to St Petersburg. His 
masterpiece. Crime and Punishment (1866), 
is one of tiue most powerful realistic works of 
Other imiHirtanl books arc The Idiot 
and The Brothers Karanutsov, Domestic trial^ 
Iteantdal troubles and ill-health clouded his 
later life* spent abroad, and from 3871 in 
St Petersburg as a Slavophil joumaltst. 

hie Leirm and Reminiscences (trans. 
Koidiamky and Muny, 1923) and Diary of 
a Writer (begun 187^; Lives by Solowev 
(tram. t91Q, hts daughter (trans. 1921), 
Out (1931)* and H, Troyat (1947); studiw 
by J. M. Murray (1916), Simmons (*940), 
livrin (1943), Roe (1943). J. A, T, Lloyd 
(IWK Mackiewicz (19^). 

EKHJ or Ooaw* Gffard 0813-75), Dut^ 
gaiflitBr, was bom and died at Wdeo. He 
vtui fM under Rembrandt 1628-31* and at 

■ •! ww to (Botowtrt 

iag63). wtth tM pOuHS, 
if Owtrtee 
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a family whose origin is lost in obscurity, 
but which in the beginning of the 15ui 
century was thought to spring ftom the 
same stock as the Murrays. — ^William de 
Douglas, vdio witnessed charters between 
1 175 and 1213, had six sons, of whom Ardbi- 
bald was hi. heir* and Brice became Bishop 
of Moray. Sir Archibald is a witness to 
charters between 1190 and 1232. Sir 
William de Douglas, apparently his son, 
fibres from 1240 to 1273. His younger son, 

* William the Hardy harried the monks of 
Melrose, and was the first man of mail who 
joined Wallace in the rising against *the 
English in 1 297. It appears that he possessed 
lands in one English and in seven Scottish 
counties — Northumberland, Berwick, Edin- 
burgh, Fife, Lanark, Ayr, Dumfries and 
Wigtown. His son, the Good Sir James 
Douglas (c. 128^1330), called also *the 
Black Douglas * from his swarthy complexion, 
was Bruce’s greatest captain in the War of 
Independence. The hero of seventy fights, 
he is said to have won them all but thirteen. 
He was slain in Andalusia, bearing the heart 
of Bruce (q.v.), whence the * bloody heart * 
in the Douglas arms. Hts son William fell 
at Hatidon Hill; and the next Lord of 
Douglas, Hugh, brother of Sir James, and a 
canon of Glasgow, made over the now great 
domains of the family in 1342 to his nephew 
Sir William. See also Selkirk. 

Earls of Douglas.— The Douglases had 
since the time of William the Hardy held the 
title of Lords of Douglas; in 1358 Sir 
William (c, 1327-84) was made Earl of 
Douglas, and by marriage became Earl of 
Mar about 1374. His son, James, 2nd Earl 
of Douglas (c. 1358-88), fell at Otterbum. 
leaving no legitimate issue. His aunt had . 
roarrira for her second husband one of her 
brotberis esquires, James of Sandilands, and 
throuj^ her Lord Torphichen, whose barony, 
was a creation of Queen Mary in 1564, is 
now the heir general of the House of Douglas. 

The earldom of Douglas meanwhile was 
bestowed on an illegitimate son of the Good 
Sir James— Archibald (c. 1328-1400), Lord 
of Galloway, sumamed the Grim. By his 
marriage with the heiress of Bothwell be 
added that barony to the Douglas domains; 
and he marri^ hts only daughter to the 
heir-apparent of the Scottish crown, and hts 
eldest son to the eldest daughter of the 
Scottish king. His son, Archibald, 4th Earl 
(c. 1369-1424), called •Tyneman*, was 
wounded and t^en prisoner by Hotspur at 
Homildon in 1402, next year at Shrewsbury 
was again wounded and taken prison and* 
rt^minng to France, was made Duka of 
Touraine, and fell at Vejncuil. Hii «m, 

E*ri(c. 
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and beheaded, along with his brother. 
His Scottish earldom was bestowed on his 
^and-uncle (the second son of Archibald the 
Gnm), James, the ‘Gross’ (c. 1371-1443), 
who in 1437 had been made Earl of Avondale. 
His son, William, 8th Earl (c, 1425-52), was 
for a time all-powerful with James II, who 
made him lieutenant-general of the realm; 
but afterwards losing the royal favour, he 
seems to have entered into a confederacy 
against the king, by whom he was stabbed 
in Stirling Castle. His brother James, 9th 
Earl (1426-88), in 1454 made open war 
against James II. The issue seemed doubt- 
ful until the Hamiltons sided with the king, 
and Douglas fled to England. His brothers, 
who still maintained the struggle, were 
defeated at Arkinholm (Langholm) in May 
1455; and the earldom of Douglas came to 
ah end by forfeiture. The last earl lived 
many years in England, leagued himself in 
1484 with the exiled Duke of Albany, was 
defeated and taken prisoner at Lochmaben, 
and died in the abbey of Lindorcs. 

Earls of Angus. — William. 1st Earl of 
Douglas, while securing the earldom of Mar 
also secured the affections of the young 
widow of his wife’s brother, Margaret 
Stewart, Countess of Angus and Mar. The 
issue of this amour was a son, George, who 
in 1 389 had a grant of his mother’s earldom 
of Angus. George, 4th Earl of Angus (r. 
1412-62), tided the king against the Doug- 
lases in 1454; his loyalty was rewarded by 
a grant of their old inheritance of Douglas- 
dale and other lands: and so, in the phrase 
of the time, ‘ the Red Douglas put down the 
Black *, His son, Archibald, 5th Earl 
(c. 1449-1514), was nicknamed Bell-the-Cat 
from the lead he took against Cochrane (q v.) 
at Lauder; he filled the highest offices in the 
state and added largely to the family posses- 
sions. His grandson, Archibald, 6ih Earl 
(c. 1489-1557), in 1514 married Margaret, 
widow of James IV of Scotland. By this 
marriage was a dau^ter, Margaret, who. 
marrying the Earl of Lennox, became the 
mother of Darnley, Queen Mary’s husband 
and James Vi’s father. The Ear! of Angus 
had for a time supreme pow'er in Scotland, 
but in 1528 James V escaped from his hands, 
and sentence of forfeiture was passed against 
him and his kinsmen. On James’s death in 
1542 Angus was restored to his estates and 
honours. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Oa^d, whose son, Archibald, the ’Good 
Earl (1558-88), died without male issue, 
and the earldom passed to a kinsman, 
WtUiam Douglas of Glenbervie. 

IVfmnbtes and Dvke of Do^tlat, and Lords 
Dog^.^W}lliam, llth Earl of Angus 
Q5g9~1660), was created Marquis of Douipas 
Archibald, 3rd Marquis (1694- 
Doutfas in 1703, 
and died childless, when hts dukedom bc^me 
ju^ hts marquisate devolved on the 

married in \1A^ Sir 
John Stewart oT Grandtully, and gave iurtfa 
oirthem in 
imt tdie otiig; b 1761 was served heir of 
die Duke of DouiJas. Hits was 
diipdM m (be ground that he wa* not 


really her son ; but the House of Lords in 
1771 settled the famous Douglas Cause in 
his favour. In 1790 he was made Baron 
Douglas of Douglas Castle, which title 
became extinct on the death of his son James, 
4th Lord Douglas, in 1857, when the Douglas 
estates devolved on his niece, the Countess 
of Home. 

Earls of Morton. — Sir Andrew de Douglas, 
who appears in record in 1 248, was apparently 
a younger son of Sir Archibald, the second 
chief of the house. His great-nandson (7), 
Sir William Douglas, the ‘ Kni&t of Liddes- 
dale ’ (c. 1 300-53), was assassinated by his 
kinsman, William, 1st Earl Of Douglas. The 
grandson of his nephew Sir James Douglas 
of Dalkeith, married a dauglttcr of James 1, 
and in 1458 was created Earl of Morton. His 
grandson, the 3rd earl, dying| without male 
issue in 1553, the earldom twolved on his 
youngest daughter’s husbandj^ the Regent 
Morton (q.v.), and from hint the present 
Earl of Morton is descended. 

James, 2nd earl of Douglas and Mar, had 
an illegitimate son. Sir William Douglas of 
Drumlanrig, whose descendants were created 
Viscounts of Drumlanrig in 1628, Earls of 
Queensberry in 1633, Marquises of Queeos- 
berry in 1681, Dukes of Queensberry in 1683, 
Earls of March in 1 697, and Earls of Solway 
in 1706. On the death of the 4th Duke of 
Queensberry (q.v.) in 1810, that title went 
to the Duke of Buccleuch; the title of Mar- 
quis of Queensberry went to Sir Charles 
Douglas of Kclbcad: and that of Earl of 
March to the Earl of Wemyss. In 1646 the 
third son of the 1st Marquis of Douglas was 
created Earl of Selkirk; in 1651 the eldest son 
was created Earl of Ormond, in 1661 Earl of 
Forfar; and m 1675 the fourth son was 
created Earl of Dumbarton. In 1641 the 
second son of the 10th Earl of Angus was 
created Lord Mordmgton. In 1633 Sir 
Robert Douglas (c. 1574 *1639) was created 
Viscount Belbaven. See the histories of the 
house by Hume of Godscroft (1644; 2 vols. 
1748) and Sir Herbert Maxwell (2 vols. 4lo, 
1902); and the Douglas Book, by Sir W. 
Fraser (4 vols. 1885). Als4> OutirNsataRY. 

(2) Lorii Alfred Bruce <1870 ) 945), English 
poet, son of the 8th Marquis of Queensberry, 
wrote a number of brilliant sonnets, collects 
in In Exvelsis (1924) and Sonnets and Lyrics 
( 1 935). He is remembered for hts associatkm 
with Oscar Wilde (q.v.), to Whidi his father 
objected, thereby provoking Wilde to bring 
the iil-advtsed iinri action which ted to 
his own arrest and imprisonment. See his 
Aut^krgraphy and Lives by P. Bray- 
brookc (1931) and G. W. Freeman (1948). 

(3) Dam (1798-1834), Scottish botanical 

travelli^ in North America, bom at Scone, 
was killed by a wild bull tn Hawaii. He 
discovered many new species of Bora and 
fauna, and introduced into thii ooitntry 
many trees, shrub and herbaceous plants. 
Ii^udipg the Dotii^ ftr, which Is named 
after him. See his 1919. 

<4) Cswnlii or Chivto ic* 1474-1 jfmSeonish 
l^'biriiqp. w»i the mird son of Afshtheld, 
BtaH Attgitt, and ^bom aiTanialion 
Ownln. educated at St Andtews for the 
pnestliood, in be was in^ dm or 
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provost of St Giles, Edinbiirgb. From the 
marriage of his nephew, the 6th Earl of 
Angus, to James IV*s widowed queen, 
Douglas expected rapid preferment, but 
when, throu^ her influence, he had obtained 
the bishopric of Dunkeld (January 1515), 
he was imprisoned on an old statute for 
receiving bulls from the pope, and not 
consecrated until more than a year after. 
On the fall of Angus, the bishop fled to 
England to obtain the aid of Henry VIII, but 
was suddenly cut off at London by the plague 
in September 1522, and buried in the church 
of the Savoy. His works include The Police 
of Honour^ most likely written in 1501, an 
allegory of the life of the virtuous man; a 
translation of the AeneUt, with prologues, 
finished about 1513, the first version of a 
Latin poet published in English; and King 
Haru an allegory of disputed authorship, 
first printed apparently in Pinkerton's Ancient 
Scotish Poems (1786). There is also a minor 
poem, Conscience, Dr J. Small edited his 
works (1874). Sec also L. M . Watt, Douglas's 
Aeneidim^), 

(5) George. See Brown (6). 

<6) (George) Norman (1868-1952), Scottish 
writer, born at Tilquhilhe, near Banchory, 
lived much in Itaty, and wrote natural history 
memoirs; bafBing novels — South Wind 
(1917), They Went (1920), In the Beginning 
(1928): scholarly wa>'ward travel books — 
Siren LandiW 1), Old Cahthria (1919), Alone 
(1921), Ac. See his Together (192.3) and 
Looking Back (1934). See also studies by 
H. M. Tomlinson (1931) and R. MacGillivray 
(1933). 

(7) Sir Howard, Bart., G.C.B. (1776-1861), 
British general, son of Admiral Sir C. Doug' 
las, bom at Gosport, served in Canada and 
the Peninsula, and was governor of New 
Brunswick (1823-29), where he founded 
Fredericton university, lord high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands (1835-40), 
and M.P. for Liverpool ( I $42 46), He wrote 
on naval and military matters. 

(8) John (172M807). Scots-bom prelate, 
the son of a Pittenweem shopkeeper, was 
educated at Dunbar and Oxford; as an army 
chaplain was present at Fontenoy (1745). and 
becam Bishop of Carlisle (1787), Dean of 
Windsor (1788) and Bishop or Salisbur>' 
(1 791), He wrote much — a defence of Milton 
from Lauder's charge of plagiarism (1750). 
the famous i.e//rr on the Criterion of Miracles 
(1754) against Hume, ironical attacks on the 
Hutchinsonians, and political pamnhlets. 
Soe bis Select Works t witn Life by Macdonald 
0820). 

(9) Nonnaa. See (6). 

m Robert 0594^1674). a ScotUsh Pr^- 
byterum mitiistor w^ho helped on the 
Reototmtion, but would not acknowledge 

***0^**^' Rolwtl (I694-I7m » ^uish 
baronet and genealogisu compiled a 
of Scotland 0764) and a Baronage (1798) 
iHibhshed some time after h*s 

(12) StigiNHi Arum (1813-61), American 
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court in 1841. He was returned to congress 
in 1843-44-46, and to the U.S. Senate in 
1847-52-58. His policy was to ‘ make the 
United States an ocean-bound republic', 
and on the question of slavery he maintained 
that each territory should decide whether it 
should be a free or a slave state. In I860 he 
was nominated for the presidency, but was 
defeated by Lincoln. He died at Chicago. 

(13) Sir William Fettes, P.R.S.A. (1822-91), 
Scottish landscape and figure painter, bom 
at Edinburgh, studied at the university there, 
and for several years was in business before 
devoting his time to painting. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1854, and P.R.$.A. in 1882. 

(14) William Sholto, 1st Baron Doi^las of 

Kirtleside (1893- ), British service chief, 

educated at Tonbridge school and Oxford 
University, served in World War 1 as a 
fighter pilot. After a brief career as a 
commercial test pilot, he re-entered the air 
force, and at the outbreak of World War II 
was assistant chief of air staff. He became 
A.O.C. successively of Fighter and Co&stal 
Commands, and directed the successful anti- 
submarine campaign which played a decisive 
part in the later stages of the war. After the 
war he commanded the air force in occupied 
Germany, and, having been made a Marshal 
of the R.A.Fi in 1946, became military 
governor of the British zone of occupation. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1948. 

DOUGLASS, (1) Andrew ElUcott (1867- ), 

American astronomer, born at Windsor, 
Vermont, became professor of Physics and 
Astronomy at Arizona and later director of 
the Steward Observatory. He investigated 
the histo^ of the sun by examining the 
annua! rings of the Arizona pines and 
sequoias. See his Climatic Cycles and Tree 
Growth (3 vols. 1919, 1928, 1936). 

(2) Frederick (1817-95), American mulatto 
orator, was born at Tuckahoe, near Easton, 
Maryland. In 1838 he escaped from a 
Baltimore shipyard, and changed his name 
from Lloyd or Bailey. He lectured on slavery 
(1845-47) in Great Britain, where £150 was 
collected to buy his freedom. In 1847 he 
started Frederick Douglass's Paper at 
Rochester, N.Y, He held various public 
offices and was U.S. minister to Haiti 0889). 
See his own Life and Times (1881), and the 
Life bv Booker T. Washington (1907), 
DOULtON, Sir Henry, ddVtin (1820-97), 
English pottery manufacturer, bom at 
Lambeth, entered his father’s pottery there, 
and in 1846 introduced stoneware drain pipes 
instead of flat-bottomed brick dniins; in 
1848 started works, later the largest in the 
world, near Dudley. He furthered the revival 
in art pottery. , 

DOUMER, Paul* doo-mayr (1857-1932), 
French stetesroan, bom at Aurillac, a 
working jeweller, journalist, deputy (1888), 

! ;ovcmor-gcneral of French In^China 
1897-W2), president of the Chaml«r 
1905-06), of the Senate (1927-31), of the 
Republic (1931-32). He d>ot to a med 
Ruseiao imigii. May b, 1932, and «ued neat 


SK rfWc©«tJi« In 1*35, werettry tot 

fa IMOVand Jud»e of the eui^me Republic (1924-31), was bom at Aigaea. 
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Vives. He we* premier in 1913-14, 1934 
(when he failed to cany constitutional 
dianges); ^resident of the Senate 1923-24. 
DOUMIC, Reii4 (1860-1937), French critic, 
bom in Paris, member (1909) and permanent 
secretary (1923) of the French Academy, and 
editor of the Eevue des Deux Mondes from 
1916. He wrote Les Hgmmes et Its idies du 
XIX* siich ( 1 903), and £tudes sur la Htt^rature 
Jrancaise (6 vols. 1896-1909). 

DOUW. SeeDou. 

l>OV£» Helnridi Wilhelm, dd'vi (1803-79), 
meteorologist, bora at Liegnitz, in 1845 
became professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Berlin. Besides other optical discoveries, he 
' applied the stereoscope to the detection of 
forged bank-notes. His Distribution of Heat 
was published in 1853 by the British Associ- 
ation, and his Das Gesetz der Sturme (1857) 
has also been translated. 

DOVER, Thomas (1660-1742), a London 
physician, born in Warwickshire, the inventor 
of ‘ Dover's Powder who, in 1709, whilst 
captain of a privateer, had taken Alexander 
Selkirk off from Juan Fernandez. See K, 
Dewhurst, The Quicksilver Doctor, 

DOW (1) Gerard. SeeDou. 

(2) Neal (1804-97), American temperance 
reformer, author of the Maine Liquor Law 
(1851), a stringent prohibition measure, was 
bora at Portland, Me., and w'as mayor there 
in 1851 and 1854. See his Reminiscences. 
DOWDEN, (1) Edward (1843-1913). Irish 
critic, born at Cork, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, In 1867 he became pro- 
fessor of Endish Literature there. He wrote 
books on Shakespeare (1875-93), Studies in 
Literature (1788-95), Southey (1879), Life of 
Shelley (1886), History of French Literature 
(1897), A Woman's Reliquary (poems, 1913), 
Letters^ and Poems (1914). 

(2) John (18401910), brother of (1), 
be^me Episcopal bishop of Edinburgh m 
1886. He wrote on the Scottish liturgy, the 
Celtic Church, the Mediaeval Church in 
Scotland, the Bishops of Scotland (1912), Stc. 
DOWDING. Ho|^ Caswall Tremenbeero, tst 
Banm (1882- ). British air chief marshal 

of the second World War, was born at 
Moffat. He served in the Royal ArtiHery and 
the Royal Flying Corps in World War L 
As commander-tn-chier of Fighto’ Command 
(1936-40), he organized the air defence of 
Britain and on the disasters to France in May- 
June 1940 stood for the retention of his forceat 
home; and in August-September the German 
mr ftcet was shattered in the momentous 
Battle of Britain. He was created a peer in 
1943. His Many Mansions (1943), picking 
^ritualism, has communications attributea 
to mok kilied in the war; an eartier book was 
withheld at request. See Ufe by B, Coltscr 
(1957). 

tlWm, Mm AkxsmM (1847 -1907), bora at 
Bdmbur^, was a Congregattotial mmister in 
Sydney* but becoming a faith healer 

and o^g hunseif ♦eijah the Restoftr'* 
fomided ^ amu Chicago the profpenms 
Md baalung community calked 



— , John (1563-1626), EmdhOi 
l ong wito, was bom posribly at 
WeMMiister* but h wcmc^am to 


have been Irish. About 1580 he travelled to 
France on the staff of the ambassador, Sir 
Henry Cobham; in 1588 he took a music 
degree at Oxford, later also graduating at 
Csunbridge. Having failed, as a Catholic, to 
become a court musician to Owen EUzab^, 
he entered the service of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick in 1594, and subsequently went to 
Italy, where he met with some English papist 
reAigees. Fearing for his own reputation if 
it should become known that he had associ- 
ated with them, he made off to Nuremberg 
and wrote to Sir Robert Cecil denouncing 
them, an action which appears to have 
restored him to favour in England, whither 
he relumed in 1596. Hh First Books of 
Songes or Ayres of Foure Partis with Tabkture 
for the Lute appeared in ] 597|and ran to five 
editions by 1613. In 1598 Dowland became 
luienist to Christian IV of Denmark, and 
his second (1600) and third (l|603) books of 

* ayres appeared while he \wa8 abroad, 
though he was back in London^ by 1605, the 
year in which he brought out his Lachrymae^ 
which contains some of the finest instnunental 
consort music of the period, dedicated to 
Anne of Denmark. Though as a luienist he 
was the greatest virtuoso of the age, and his 
song accompaniments for that imtrument 
are far in advance of his time, he is now 
remembered above all for the plaintive 
beauty of* Weep you no more, sad fountains% 

* Awake, sweet love * and many othca* exquisite 
songs, dismissed perfunctorily by the 19th 
century, but today numbered amongst the 
greatest of all time. See B. H. FeTtowes, 
English Lutenists (1921). 

DOWNiN€;,(l)Sir Geoige, 1st Bart.(c« 1623^ 
1684), English soldier and diplomat, emi- 
grated to New England with hit pstenis in 
1638, and was among the first batch of 

e aduates from the newly founded Harvard 
niversity. Returning to England, he fmight 
for Parliament and later undertook several 
diplomatic missions for Cromweli, iuctuding 
that of ambassador to The Hague, where he 
associated with the royalist exiles and 
contrived to run with the bare and hunt with 
the hounds to such good effect that al the 
Restoration he continued as ambassador and 
received other offices, as wffl a* a baronetcy 
(1663), As a diplomat he was an expert in 
cofitmerciat matters, but achieved a reputa- 
tion for ctmieotiouimess aod duplicity which 
led Charles If to use him at an initmineftt in 
provokina the Dutch to war. Downing 
Street in London was named after him. 

(2) SBGccNfe, M tet, (1 684-^1 749L born 
in Cambrtdfmhire, grandson of (li» was 
founder of Downing College, Cambridge, 
not built, however* liB 1807, 

DOWSING* msbrn (r. 1596-1679)* Bullish 
fHiritan, born at Lax^ld, Si^olik* 6 1644 
purged over 150 churchea in that county of 
stained glass, brasses, painthip and 
reties of popery. He was idso lemniible 
for much seonoclasm hi C^briwilMre* 
See his corloiis Jommti <ed« by C. 
Evffyn Wtdte, 1885)* 

DOlfIVCM, Bmm (1867-1900), poet 

of * decadent * tebooL stumed at Omrd, 
waa a friend of Arthur Symem and W. B- 
Veait^ and witne deUcate verm (ccdlectod. 
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wifli Memoir, 1900). The well-known lines 
beginning have been faithfbl to thee, 
Cynara, m my fashion * are his. See Yeats 
Autobiographies (1926). 

DOYLE, (1) Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930), 
British writer of detective stories and histori- 
cal romances, nephew of (3), was bom of 
Irish parentage in Edinburgh, educated at 
Stonyhurst and in Germany, and studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, Initial poverty as a 
young f>ractittoner at Southsea and as an 
ocnlist in London coaxed him into author- 
ship. His d6but was a stoiy in Chamberses 
Joumai (1879), and his first book introduced 
that prototype of the modem detective in 
fiction, the super-observant, deductive Sher- 
lock. Holmes, his good-natured question- 
ratstni^ doctor friend and colleague in crime 
detection. Dr Watson and the whole appa- 
ratus of detection mythology associated with 
Baker Street, the fictitious home of the 
former. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmei 
were serialized in the Strand Magazine 
(1891-93) when the author, tired of hif 
popular creation tried to kill olT his hero on c 
ctin, but was compelled in 1903 to revive 
him. * Elementary, my dear Watson! 
became household words, and the serial! 
were published as books with the titles, Th 
Sign of four < i 890), The Hound of the Basket 
viites (1902), Ac. Conan Doyle, however, se 
greater stock by his historical romances 
Mlath Clarke (1887), The White Compan 
(1890), Brigadier Gerard (1896) and Sir Nlgt 
(1906), which have greater literary merit. / 
keen boxer himself, Rodney Stone (1896) i 
one of hit best novels. The Lost Worl 
(1912) and The Poison Belt (1913) are essay 
into the pseiido-scientifically fantastic. K 
served as a physician in the South Africa 
war (1899«Iw2), and his pamphlet, 77t^ Wa 
in South Afrha (1902), correcting cnem 
propaganda and jiudirying Britain's actior 
earned him a knighthood (1902K He use 
his detective povrers to some etfcct outsid 
fietkm in attempting to show that the crimim 
cases of the Parsec Birmingham lawyc: 
EdaUee (I903X Oscar Slater (1909) wci 
mstanees of mistaken identity. He als 
wrote on the first World War, a one-act pUi 
A Story of Waterloo (1894), and several bool 
on ffurittiaiism. to which he became 
convert in later life. See the autobiographic; 
Tfut Stark Mump Letters and Lives by t 
Pcarsoit (1943) and L Dickson Carr (1949). 

a> » tmaik Hastlati Charles (1810-81 
2itd Bart), English poet, was bom \ 
Nunapplem near Tadcasier. Educated ; 
Eton and Oiriit Church, Oxford, he 
caUed to the bar, held offices in the custom 
and in 1867*77 was profeasor of Poetry 
Oxford* HB ttw aenea of Oxford lectur 
be piSliiliad in 1869 and 1877. His ver 
coUeeiknm 1834 (enlariM 1840) and 186 
are save for such ballads • 

fortitude as * The Lorn of tl 
BMtetdSa4 \ ITie Piivahj of the Buffs . A 
Bea big BemkAceaaas and OpinhnM (1 886). 
^ (3) Rkhnd (1824-83), English caikatorii 
book-ilhiamtor and water-colour pamB 
wta bom in London. Trained by to fathi 
bmaeff dka noted caricaturitl * H. B^^ 
Doyle, 1197*1868), he became in 




contributor to Punchy designing the cover and 
furnishing the well-known * Ye Manners and 
Customs of ye Englyshe* and the first of 
the famous ‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson ’ 
travel and other adventures; but in 1850 he 
left, resenting, as a Catholic, attacks on 
* papal aggression He illustrated Ruskin 
UCing of the Golden RiverL Thackeray 
{Newcomes)^ Dickens {Battle of Life) ^ Ac. 
DRACHMANN,Holger Henrik Herbolt(1846 
1908), Danish poet, dramatist and novelist, 
bom at Copenhagen of German family. He 
travelled widely in Europe, and was a marine 

E ainter of merit, with a knowledge of sea- 
u-ing life. 

DRACO (7th cent. b.c.), archon at Athens in 
621 B.C., reorganized the laws of Athens with 
admirable impartiality; but the severity of 
his penalty — death for ^most every ofience — 
made the strict execution of his code (since 
proverbial for its rigour) unpopular, and it 
was superseded by that of Solon (q.v.). 
DRAKE, (1) Charles Frands Tyrwhltt (1846- 
1874). British explorer with Palmer ami 
Burton of the Desert of the Wanderings and 
Syria, was born at Amersham. Bucks, was 
educated at Rugby and Wellington College, 
and died at Jerusalem. See his Literary 
Remains^ edited by Sir W. Besant (1877). 

(2) Sir Francis (c. 1540-96), greatest of the 
Elizabethan seamen, was born at Crowndale. 
near Tavistock. His father was seemingly in 
humble life, and the boy was apprenticed to 
the master of a small vessel, who ^queathed 
it to him. He followed the coasting-trade 
some years, but by 1565 was voyaging to 
Guinea and the Spanish Main. In 1567 he 
commanded the Judith of 50 tons in his 
kinsman John Hawkins's ill-fated expedition; 
and in 1570 and 1571 sailed to the West 
Indies to make good the losses he had then 
sustained from the Spaniards. In May 1572 
he equipped two small ships, the Pasha and 
Swan, with seventy-three men. landed at 
N ombre dc Dios, July 29, and beat off the 
Spaniards ; bis severe wound alone prevented 
them from carrying off the ‘ Treasure of the 
World \ He burned Porto Bclo, di^troyed 
many Spanish ships, and crossed the isthmus 
to the highest point of the dividing ridge. 
There, climbing a tree, he gazed on the vast 
waters of the South Seas, and with that 
touch of romantic enthusiasm which redeemed 
all his piracies ' besought Almighty God of 
his goodness to give him life and leave to 
sail once in an Engiisb ship in that sea*, 
fh'ake arrived at Plymouth August 9, 1573,^ 
and the news of his exploits raised him at 
once to the height of popularity. In 1577 he 
fitted out the Pelican or 100 tons, the Elizabeth 
of 80 tons, and three smaller vessels, and 
sailed from Plymouth on December 13; on 
August 20, 1578, the squadron, reduced to 
three ships by the burning of two, entered 
the Strait of Magellan, where Drake changed 
his own ship*s name to the Golden Hind, On 
entering the Pacific violent tcrap^ts were 
encountered for fifty-two days, during whidi 
the Marhtold foundered with all hands and 
the EiizAeth returned home. ^Dralm pw>- 
vtitoim his ^ip from the Spanish storteMKisee 
at Vatomiso mid captured sevend iteh 
prizes. Falltnf to find a pamm inB» to 
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Atlantic he tiu-ned south from perhaps 48*=* N. 
lat., touched near the Golden Gate, struck 
across the Pacific, and for sixty-^ight days 
did not sight land until he made the Petew 
Islands. After refitting in Java, he held for 
the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived in 
England September 26, 1580. The queen, in 
the face of Spanish protests, was at first 
uncertain how to receive Drake, but at 
length (April 4, 1581) paid a visit to his ship 
at Deptford and knighted him. In the 
autumn of 1585 Drake sailed with twenty-five 
ships against the Spanish Indies, harrying 
Hispaniola. Cartagena and the coast of 
Florida, and, after great sufferings from 
sickness, brought home the 190 dispirited 
Virginian colonists, with tobacco and potatoes 
(July 28, 1 586). Early in 1 587 he set sail with 
a strong squadron, and, entering the harbour 
of Cadiz, destroyed thirty-three ships, and 
escaped unscathed. He next sailed to the 
Azores, capturing a Portuguese carack worth 
£100,000. On the sailing of the Spanish 
Armada, Drake's division of the English 
fleet was stationed off Ushant, until all the 
ships were blown together to Plymouth by 
the same storm as carried the Spaniards 
across the Bay of Biscay. The battle ^gan 
on the morning of July 19, 1588, and raged 
along the Channel all that week. Drake's 
consummate seamanship and audacious 
courage covered him with fresh glory, and 
inspired new terror in the Spaniards. He 
captured the Rosario off Portland, whose 
captain, Valdds, ransomed himself for £3000 
three years later. On July 29 occurred the 
disastrous action after which the Spaniards 
resolved to return home by the Orkneys. 
Want of ammunition forced Drake and 
Howard to give up the chase, but the storms 
of the northern seas swept the Spaniards to 
destruction. Next spring a great expedition 
under Drake and Sir John Norreys sailed 
for Spain and Portugal, but had little success 
beyond infiicting damage upon the Spanish 
shipping, while sickness and hunger carried 
off thousands on board the crowded and 
ill-victualled English ships. Drake spent his 
next few years on shore, bringing a water- 
supply to Plymouth, and representing the 
town in parliament. In August 1595 he 
sailed from Pl^outh to the West Indies. 
Ill-fortune followed the fleet from the 
beginning. Hawkins, the second in com- 
mand, died off Puerto Rico in November, 
and Drake himself died of dysentery off 
Porto Belo. See books by Corbett (1898), 
Runciman (1919), Sir R. C, Temple (1926), 
E. F. Benson (1927), A. E. W. Mason (1941), 
J. A. WiUiamaoD (1952) and M. E. Wilbur 
(1956). 

(3) Frauds {1696-1771), a York surgeon, 
was bom at Pontefract and died at Beverley. 
He was author of Bboracum (1736), and, 
coxMointly with the bookseller Caesar Ward, 
of the Parliamentary History of England (21 
volt. 1751-60), 

(4) FkMdcii, drah'ki (1805-82), German 
sculptor, was bom at Pyimont Among his 
vmls wwfo TTte Eight Provinces if Prussia 
toloesal flames for the myal palace ai 
iteffin). and Warrior crowned by Victory. 
HedMattoltn. 


(5) Samuel Gardner (1798-1875), American 
antiquarian, born in Pittsfield, N.H., pub- 
lished many reprints and valuable works on 
the early history of New England. 

DRAPER, (1) John William (1811-82), 
American author and man of science, was 
born at St Helens, near Liverpool, and in 
1833 emigrated to Virginia. In 1839 he 
became professor of Chemistry in the 
university of New York, and from 1850 to 
1873 was president of its medical department. 
Among his works are On the forces that 
Produce the Organisation of Plants (1844), 
Physiology (1856), History of the American 
Civil War (1867-70), and Scietdific Memoirs 
(1878). 

(2) Ruth (1889-1956), Amei^n diseuse 
and monologuist, born at New work, made 
her stage d6but in 1 9 1 5. Following successful 
solo appearances for the American troops in 
France in 1918, she toured extensively, 
appearing in 1926 before George V at 
Windsor. Her repertoire comprised 36 
monologues, of her own devising, and 
embraced 57 characters. She was the 
recipient of many doctorates, including the 
LL.D. from Edinburgh University in 1951 
when she was also made a C.B.E. 
DRAYTON, Michael (1563-1631), poet, was 
born at Hartshill near Atherstone, Warwick- 
shire. His earliest work was The Harmony of 
the Church, a metrical rendering of scriptural 
passages, which gave offence to the author- 
ities, and was condemned to be destroyed. 
In 1593 he published a volume of eclogues. 
Idea, the Shepherd's Garland, which after- 
w'urds underwent considerable revision. His 
first important poem, Mortimtriados (1596), 
recast in 1603 as The Barons* Wars, abounds 
in fine passages. England's Heroical Episths 
(1597) has more polish and less ineq^uality 
than many of Drayton's works. In Poems. 
Lyric and Heroic (c. 1606), appeared the 
Ballad of Agincourt. llie first eighteen 
'songs* or books of Drayton's greatest 
work, Polyolbion. were published in 1613, 
with annotations by John Selden, and the 
complete poem, the outcome of vast learning, 
and the labour of years, appeared in 1622. 
Drayton aimed at giving * a chorographtcal 
description of alt the tracts, rivers, mountains, 
forests, and other parts of Great Britain 
The inevitable monotony of the subject is 
relieved by the beauty of the pastoral 
descriptions. In 1619 Drayton collected in 
one volume all the poems (except Polyolbion) 
which he wished to preserve. Eight years 
afterwards he published a new volume of 
miscellaneous poems, among them the 
whimsical and NymphkUa. the 

Court of fairy, a triumph of mgenioos fancy. 
His last work. The Mused J^slum (1630), 
contains some pastoral poems of finished 
elemce. He was buried tn Westminster 
Abbey; the inscription on his momiment is 
probably by Ben lonson. Drayton wrote 
many sonnets ; one of them <* Since there's 
no help, come let us kiss and part^ was 
pronounced by Rossetti to be * ahnosl the 
best in the language, if not quite^: and be 
had a hand in several pkyi. See Hooper's 
ediOott of Polyolbion (3 volt. 1876); the 
Spcftser Society reprint (1885-92); his 
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Works, ed. J. W. Hcbel, Ac. (5 vols. 1931-41); 
and books by O. Elton (1905), B. H. New- 
digate (1941). 

DREISER, Theodore (1871-1945), American 
writer, born at Terre Haute, Ind., became a 
journalist in Chicago, St Louis and later in 
New York. His first novel Sister Carrie 
(1900), starkly realistic, was criticized for 
obscenity, ano he did not write another until 
1911, when Jennie Gerhart, which also proved 
controversial, won success. More followed, 
the best being An American Tragedy (1925). 
See his autobiographical A Book about 
Myself (1922), and Life by Matthiessen 
(1951), Dreiser's brother, Paul (1857-1911) 
was a song composer under the name * Paul 
Dresser *. 

DRELINCOURT, Charles, dri-lUkoor (1595- 
1669), French divine, bom at Sedan, from 
1620 was a Protestant pastor at Charenton, 
near Paris. He wrote, among other works. 
Consolations against the Fear of Death (1651 ), 
to a fourth edition of the English translation 
of which was attached Defoe's Apparition of 
one Mrs Veal iM\b), 

DREW, (1) Andrew (1792-1878), a British 
admiral, who defended Cape Coast Castle 
with 160 men against 50,000 Ashantis (1824), 
and captured the rebel Canadian steamer, 
the Caroline, and sent her burning over 
Niagara (1838). 

(2) Samuel (1765-1833). the ‘Cornish 
metaphysician \ was born at St Austell, and 
had been a smuggler and shoemaker when in 
1788 he became a Wesleyan preacher. He 
died at Hclston. 

DREYFUS, Alfred (r. 1859-1935), boro at 
Miilhausen in Alsace, the son of a rich Jewish 
manufacturer, was brought in 1874 to Paris. 
He was an artillery captain, on the General 
Staff, when in 1893-94, falsely charged with 
delivering to a foreign government documents 
connected with the national defence, he >vas 
court-roartialled. degraded, and transported 
to the Cayenne iledu Diablc. The efforts of 
hift wife and friends to prove him an innocent 
victim of malice, injustice and forgery 
plunged France into a chaos of militarism 
and anti-semiusm which provoked Zola to 
assail the government in his celebrated 
J'accuse. Col. Picciuart, who first threw 
doubu on tlie verdict, was victimized in an 
attempt by the authorities to prevent a 
retrial, but after the suicide of Col. Henry, 
who had falsified evidence at the original 
trial, the case Mvas tried again and Dreyfus 
was found guilty but pardoned. It was not 
until 1906, when anti-scmiiism m France had 
died down, that the verdict was reversed. 
Proof of Dreyfus's innocence was forthcom- 
ing on the nublication of 
Genwm military attache m l9Jp. He fought 
in Wortd War 1 and was awarded the U^on ol 
Honour in 1919. Sec Lift by ha fp" 

1937). and study by O. Chapman (1955). 
DHBYSE. JohHOi NW'otoas von, rfrir# (1787- 
1867), Otuman gunsmith, bom at Soii^rda 
near Erfurt, found^ ironworks 
Inveatod a muaafe-^dmg, >«}<> " 
btaeeh^oadiag. npedte^gun— adopted m we 
rnisiian army in 1841. 


(1911), Cologne (1920). Leipzig 
1 bom at ICreuznach. His works 




Heidelberg 
(1921), was 
on the organism, vitalism, individuality, &c., 
have been translated. See study by Heinichen 
(1924). 

DRINKWATER, (1) or, later, Drinkwater 
Bethune, John (1762-1844), English historian, 
bora at Warrington, served through the 
famous siege of Gibraltar (1779-83), of 
which he wrote a classic History (1785). 

(2) John (1882-1937), English poet, drama- 
tist, and critic, bom in Leytonstone. He was 
an insurance clerk who achieved an immedi- 
ate success with his play Abraham Lincoln 
(1918), which he followed with Mary Stuart, 
Oliver Cromwell (both published in 1921:), 
Bobert E. Lee (1923) and a comedy. Bird in 
Hand (1927). His first volume of ppems 
appeared in 1926 and he also wrote critical 
studies of Morris, Swinburne and Byron, 
and of lyric poetry. He was one of the 
founders of the Pilgrim Players and became 
manager of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. He married (1) Kathleen Walt^e, 
an actress, in 1906, and when the marriage 
was dissolved in 1924, (2) Daisy Kennedy, 
violinist, former wife of Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
DRIVER, Samuel RoUes, D.D. (1846-1914), 
English Old Testament scholar, born at 
Southampton, succeeded Pusey as regius 
professor of Hebrew. 

DROESHOUT, Martin (17th cent.), a Flemish 
engraver, resident in London, widely known 
by his portrait of Shakespeare, prefixed to 
the Iblfo edition of 1623. 
DROSTE-IlULSHOFF, Annette Elisabeth, 
Baroness von, dros'U hiiis'hof (1797-1848), 
German poetess, born in Westphalia. 
Commonly regarded as Germany's greatest 
woman writer, she led a retired life that was 
productive of a great d^l of poetry in a 
more restrained and classical style than that 
of most of her contemporaries, though her 
long narrative poems, the greatest of which 
is Die Schlacht in Loener Bruch, were 
influenced by Byron. Her works were 
published posthumously in 1851. See 
studies by L. Schucking (1862), C. Heselbaus 
(1943) 

DROUET, droo-ay, (1) Jean Baptiste, Comte 
d'Erlon (1765-1844), French marshal, bora at 
Reims, served in the campaigns of the 
Moselle, Meuse, Sambre and Peninsula. 
At the first restoration the Bourbons gave 
him a command, but on Napoleon’s reti^n 
he was under arrest in Lille citadel. He 
seized and held it for the emperor, who made 
him a peer of France; and at Waterloo he 
commanded the first corps d'armde. After 
the capitulation of Paris he fled to Bavaria, 
returara on the July revolution, was governor- 
general of Algeria 1834-35. and was made 
marshal in 1843. 

(2) Jean Baptiste (1763-1824), was a 
revolutionist of the extreme Jacobin sectitm. 

(3) Louis Frangois Philippe (n92-J^873X 
was a famous flute-player at the Frent^ and 
Dutch courts, and also a composer and a 
manufacturer of flutes in London. 

DROUOT. Antoine, Cmate, drpo^ iHlAr- 
1847), a French general of artiBem at 
Nancy, and stylw by Napobmn le la 
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DROZ, Antoiiie Gustave (1832*95), French 
novelist, bora in Paris, grandson of lean 
Pierre Droz (1746-1823), an engraver of 
medals. He had devoted himself to art till 
he made his first and greatest success with 
Monsieur, Madame, et Bibi (1866). Later 
came Entre nous (1867), Les Etangs (1876), 
VEnfant (1885), &c. 

DRUMMOND, (1) Annabella (c. 1350-1402), 
born probably at Stobhall near Perth, about 
1367 married John Stewart, afterwards 
Robert Hi of Scotland. 

(2) Henry (1786-1860), London banker, 
Tory M.P. and Irvingite apostle, lived and 
died at Albury in Surrey. 

' (3) Henry (1851-97), Scottish theologian 
and biologist, born at Stirling, studied at 
Edinburgh, and in 1877 became lecturer on, 
in 1884 professor of. Natural Science at the 
Free Cnurch College in Glasgow. He 
travelled in the Rocky Mountains, Central 
Africa, Japan, Australia, &c. Works include 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World (1883), 
The Ascent of Man (1894), and Tropical 
Africa (1888). Sec Life by Sir G, A, Smith 
(1899). 

(4) Sir Jack Cecil. See Dominici. 

(5) James Eric, 16th Earl of Perth (1876- 
1951), British statesman, born at Fulford, 
Yorks, was first secretary-general of the 
League of Nations (1919- 1932), and ambas- 
sador in Rome 1933-39. 

(6) Margaret (c. 1472-1501), youngest 

'^au^ter of Lord Drummond, in 1496 became 
James lV*s mistress, and bore him a daughter. 
She was poisoned, along with two of her 
sisters. 

(7) Thomas (1797-1840), Scottish engineer 
and statesman, born at JEdinburgh, educated 
there and at Woolwich, entered the Royal 
^gineers, and in 1820 joined the ordnance 
survey, whose work was immensely facilitated 
by his improved hcliostat and lime-hght (the 
'Drummond Light*); the latter, however, 
was really invented by Sir Goldsworthy 
Gurney. He became head of the boundary 
commission under the Reform Bill; and 
under-secretary for Ireland (practically iu 
governor) in 1835. Here he ^ioed the 
affection of the people; his was the memor- 
able saying* * Property has its duties as well 
as its rights' (1838). Worn out by his 
labours, he died in Dublin. See Life by 
Barry O'Bnen (1889). 

(8) WMItam, of Hawthorndea (1585^1649), 
Scottish poet, was born at Hawthorndeti. 
Hp- graduated M.A. at Edinburgh in 16(15, 
studied law at Bourges and Paris, and by his 
father's death in 1610 became laird of 
Hawthornden. He devoted hts life to poetry 
and mechanical experiments. He was on 
the point of marrying when the lady died 
(16)4 or 1615). He married Elizabeth Logan 
in 1632* He had to subscribe to the Covenant 
but witnessed its triumph with a sinking 
of beast that the most sarcastic verses could 
not relieve. He died Decmber 4, his death 
hastened by grief for Charles V$ execution. 
pnimmoAd eatjoyed the friendihip of Dray- 
ton* Mewbee and Ben Jonsoix; the last 
wiid hint memorable visit in 1618*19. 
DrumtaeiB^^ 

chagii^ erffserary hiit^ His chi^ works 


are Tears on the Death of Moeliades (i.e. 
Prince Henry, 1613); Poems: Amorous, 
Funerall, Divine, Pastorall, in Sonnets, Songs, 
Sextains, Madrigals, (1616); Forth Feasting 
(1617); and Flowers of Sion (1623), In prose 
are The Cypress Grove, and a History of the 
Five Jameses, The farcical macaronic poem 
Polemo-Middinia (1683) may be his; It has 
been attributed to Samuel ColviL See Life 
by Masson (1873). 

DRURY* (1) Alfred (1857-1944), English 
sculptor, born in London. Among his works 
are St Agnes (Chantrey Collection, 1896), 
Edward VII (1903), Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(Burlington House quadrangle, 193»1) and the 
London Troops war memorial at the Royal 
Exchange. He became an R.A. in 1913. 

(2) Dra (1725-1803), a London silVersmtth. 
devoted himself to entomology, and imblished 
illustrations of Natural History i3 vols. 
1770-82, with over 240 figures M Moses 
Harris of exotic insects). Hts Exotics^tom- 
ology was edited in 1837 by Westwood, with 
over 650 figures. 

(3) Robert (l687-c. 1736). a London 
lavcrn-keepcf's son, who, on the homeward 
voyage from the East indies, was kept a 
prisoner in Madag^ar for fifteen years, and 
published a most interesting account of his 
captivity (1729). Afterwards he was a 
slaver, and then porter at the India House. 

DRUSUS, (1) M. Uvius, tribune of the people 
in 122 B.C., opposed the democratic pcaicy of 
his colleague, C. Gracchus. 

(2) M. Livios (d. 91 B.c.), son and namesake 
of (1), though identified by birth and sym- 
pathy with the senators, renewed some of 
the most liberal measures of the Gracchi, 
and advocated the claims of the Itaiiatis to 
Roman citizenship. He was assassinated. 

<3) Nero Ctaudhis (d. 9 b.c.), or Dnisus 
Senior, stepson of the Emperor Augustus, 
and younger brother of the Emp^or Tiberius. 
Hts campaign against the Rhaeti and other 
Alpine tribes (15 B.r.) is celebrated by Horace 
(Odes, iv. 4). Until hts death he was engag^ 
chidly in establishing Roman supremacy in 
Germany, and receive the title Germanicus; 
the celebrated Oermaoicui (q.v.) was his son. 
DRUIEN* Jehn van, drooU^ (1901* ), 
English naturalized American ptaywrigliU 
born in London. He became famous with 
the production of his play Young WooeSey in 
1928. After several years and constderable 
success in the United States, he was granted 
American citizenriiip in 1944. The Voice of 
the Turtle, his most succmri'ttl with an 
American setting, was produced m 1 943. See 
his autobiography. The Way to the Premnt 
(Undon 1938). 

DRYANDER* Jmmi (i748-l810}» Swedidb 
botanhu. lived in LondiMi from hefore 1782, 
In which year he became librarian to Sir 
Joseph Banks. In 1788 he was one of the 
founders of the Utmean Sockity. 

DRYIXEN* Mm (1631*1700). Bitaitt poet, 
was bom at the vkaiage m Ahtwime AH 



1657 , _ „ 
he attached 
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Pickering, Cromweirs chamberlain, in the 
hope of employment, which he might well 
exp^ since on both sides his people were 
parliamentarians. His Heroic Stanzas, in 
quatrains, on the death of Cromwell (1658), 
was soon followed by his Asrrea Redux 
(1660), in heroic couplets, which was to be 
his staple measure even in the plays which 
soon poured from his pen for the amusement 
of* a venal court *. The first of these * heroic* 
verse plm to take the public taste was The 
Indian Emperor (1665), dealing with the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez and his love 
for me Emperor's dau^ter. It is as good an 
example as any of this grandiloquent type 
of pl 2 ^ at which he continued to labour down 
to 1676, when his last rhyming play. Aurung- 
zebe, appeared. His rejection of rhyme for 
blank verse then proved salutary, for All for 
Love (1678) is his best play and not unworthy 
to be plam beside Shakespeare's Antony 
and Cleopatra. In some ways it is a better 
contrived plav, for Dryden confines his 
action to the last phase of Antony's career. 
His adaptation of another of Shakespeare’s 
plays TroUus and Cressida, the following year, 
was by comparison a failure. Adaptation 
was a means of keeping up with the demands 
of the theatre on his service. He had 
already adapted (with Davenant) The Tempest 
in 1670; Milton's Lor/ (as_rAe 5/a/e 

's 
an 


pf innocence), 1677; and Thomas Corneille’i 
The Mock Astrologer (1668). If we turn ai 
unmteful eye on these forced labours, we 
find tittle relief in his original comedies. 
However, there arc the lively prologues and 
^ilogues to the plays which show us a 
Dryden sensitive to every breatli of popular 
taste, but niaintaining his integrity and in the 
end, like Ben Jonson, turning on the frivolity 
of the audiences of that day. His own taste 
changed — in his charming Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, 1668, which might have been written 
in Casictvetro's Renaissance Urbino, the 
argumott leans to rhynKd dramatic verse 
and is critical of Shakespearian drama (with 
however a fine appreciation of Shakespeare) 
and in the Defence of the Epilogue (to that 
popular play The Contfuest of Granada, 1670), 
ne stfil holds to neoclassical ideals. Bucking- 
ham's Reitearsal, a satire on * heroic * plays 
161% probably made him reconsider his 
attitude to Shakespearian drama and blank 
uerae. In hts later work he even attempt^ 
txagloDine^. Meanwhile his fortunes ad- 
vaiic^^ m had married in 1663 a daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, at whose house at 
Chnrttom WilU, he sometimes stayed. He 
became po^-lauteate and historiographer- 
royal in 1670, and the emoluments were 
from £200 to £300 a war. He 
mlffinave ontertaioed even brighter hopes 
when party warfare called him to the defen^ 
of thaTtfe^s pmty against the Whi«, who 
employadTitiis Oatea m a UxX and Mon- 
messdk aa a cbampioii. serim of satires 
now wfotn 

TO thil era also biloiMi the didiunic poem 
MelSolM:l ( 1682 ), which argues the casefmr 


An^icanism and the much finer The Hind 
ana the Panther marking his conversion to 
Rome, 1685. A place in the customs, 1683, 
was hts reward for his political labours. It 
is a relief to find that he did not change his 
coat again at the Revolution, but accepted 
the drudgery of translation as means of living. 
Of these the capital translation of Virgil was 
most profitable. That of Juvenal and Persius 
was prefaced by a Discourse Concerning the 
Origin and Progress of Satire which had ail 
his old ease and urbanity. Just before the 
close he issued in 1699 Fables, Ancient and 
Modern which, with its paraphrases of 
Chaucer, Ovid and Boccaccio has delighted 
generations of readers. These works are 
only the most outstanding of a lifetime's 
industry. What the common reader recalls 
is probably the famous satirical portraits in . 
Absalom and Achitophel which vie with those 
of Pope in his Prague to the Satires', his 
fine lyrics, many ot them buried in his 
‘heroic* plays; the pure entertainment of 
the Fables and his elegiac genius seen at ks 
best in the Ode to Mrs Ann Killigrew (1685). 
Dryden himself preferred Alexanders Feast, 
an ode written for a musical society in 
1697 — quieter taste may prefer the earlier 
ode written for the same society in 1687, the 
opening stanza of which Saintsbury thought 
the finest stave in English poetry. Dryden 
is transitional between the Metaphysical 
poets of the school of Donne and the neo- 
ciassic reaction which he did so much to 
create. His Annus Mirabilis (1667), dealing 
with the Dutch naval war and the fire of 
London, with all its admirable vigour, marks 
the degradation of the school of metaphysical 
wit. Trade and politics are incornpatible 
with a manner intended for religious discourse 
or aristocratic panegyric. He returned to the 
metaphysical manner in one or two of his 
later poems but clearly the stage is set for 
the age of reason. The standard edition of 
Dryden *s works is that of Sir Walter Scott, 
1808, and revised and corrected by George 
Saintsbury in 1882. W. P. Ker published a 
collection of his Critical Essays in 1900. 
Scott's Life is still the standard Life. 
Numerous studies of the poet have since 
appeared including those by Saintsbury 
(1881), A. W. VerraW (1914), AUardyce 
NicoU (1923), Van Doren (1931), and 
Osborn (1940). There are also numerous 
essays of which T, S. Eliot’s Homage to 
Dryden, 1924, is the best known. 
DRYGALSKl, Erich D^beit von (18^ 
W9), German geophysicist, born ^ Konig^ 
berg, headed expeditions to Greenland 
(l891'-93), and in the Gauss to the Antarctic 
(1902-03). , ^ ^ ^ 

DU BARRY, Marie Jeanae Gomard de 
Vaabender, Comtegse (1741-93), fayounte of 
Louix XV, was bom at Vaucouleurs, the 
daughter of a dressmaker. Brought up m a 
Paris convent, m 1769 ^ 

Unge she won the notice of Loub XV, who 
marned her to Comte Guillaume du Bim, 
brother of her former protector. Her 
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the treasures of the state and worn mourning DUCCIO D1 BUONINSEGNA (c. 1260- 
for the late king, and was guillotined, * vainly c. 1320), Italian painter, founder of the 
whimpering*, December 6, 1793. Her Sienese school, in whose work the Byzantine 
Mimoires (1829-30; trans. 1896) are tradition in Italian art is seen in its most 
unreliable; but see Lives by Vatel (1882-84), highly-developed state. His masterpiece is 
R- B, Douglas (1896), N. Williams (1904), the Maestd for the altar of Siena cathedral 
£. and J. de Goncourt (trans. 19141, Claude (1311), and the Madonna in S. Maria "Novella 
Saint-Andre (1915) and S. Loomis (1960). at Florence, long attributed to Cimabue, is 
DUBOIS, du-bwaK (1) Guillaume (1656- now generally considered to be his work. He 
1723), French cardinal, born at Brives-la- is represented in the National Gallery by the 
Gailiarde, the son of a ^or apothecary, was Annunciation^ Christ healing the Blind Man^ 
tutor first and then secretary to the Due do and the Transfiguration, See studies by 
Chartres; and when the latter (now Duke of Weigelt (191 1) and d* Ancona (1956). 

Orleans) became regent in 1715, Dubois was DU CHAILLU, Paul BeUoni, shah^yii (c. 1815- 
virtually all-powerful. He was appointed 1903), French explorer, bom In Paris (or 
foreign minister and Archbishop of Cambrai New Orleans), in 1855 sailed for four ^ars 
(1720), a cardinal (1721), and prime minister to West Africa. His Exploraticks in Equa^ 
of France (1722). He died a victim to hard torial Africa (1861 ; revised ed. 1871) made 
work and the wildest debauchery. See important contributions to geographical, 
French works by Seilhac (2 vols. 1862), ethnological, and zoological scferjce, cspect- 
Fontaine de Rambouillct (1886), Wiesener ally as to the Ogow6 River, the r^ns, and 
(1891), Bliard (1901) and Bourgeois (1910). the gorilla, but was received at first ^i\h much 

(2) Paul (1829-1905), French sculptor, distrust. A Journey to Ashango-lMnd (1867) 

bom at Nogent-sur-Seine, till 1856 studied describes another expedition (1863-65). 
law. His works include a portrait bust of DUCHAMP, Marcel, dii-shd (1887- ), 

Pasteur and an equestrian statue of Joan of French painter, brother of Jacques Villon, 
Arc. (q.v.) and Raymond Duchamp- VtUon (1876- 

(3) Wflliam Edward Burghardt (1868- ), 1918) the sculptor, associated with several 

American Negro writer and editor, born at modern movements including cubism and 
Great Barrington, Mass., studied at Harvard futurism, shocked his generation with such 
and Berlin, and was professor of Economics works as Coffee-Mill (19U) and f^'ude 
and History at Atlanta University (1896- descending a staircase (1912; Philadelphia), 
1910). Subsequently he became associated and was one of the pioneers of dadaism^ the 
with the National Association for the anti-art protest, which exalted the presenta- 
Advancement of Coloured People, and edited tion of energy and change above timeless, 
its magazine. He wTOte a number of works classical aesthetic values and fulminated 
on slavery and the colour problem. against mechanization. In 1915 be left 

DU BOIS-REYMOND, Emil (1818 96). Paris for New York, where he laboured 
physiologist, was bom and died in Berlin, eight years on a ten-fect-high composition in 
His name is chiefly identifled with animal glass and metal. 7'he Bride Stripped Bate by 
electricity, the subject of his chief work Her Batchelors Even -2^ \ Pniladelphia). 
(2 vols. 1848-84), His brother, Paul (1831- in which many of the shapes were obtained 
1889), was a mathematician, by chance^ffccls, dust blown on to the 

DU BOS, du bo, (I) Charles (1882-1939). drawings, &c. This he described in his Green 
French writer, born in Paris, wrote critical Box notes (1933). He edited the American 
works on Byron, Mauriac, Gide, &c., and an magazine, VVV (1942-44). See mono- 
published a 7-volumc collection of able graph Ijy R. Lcbcl (trans. 1959). 
critical essays under the title Approximations DU CHATELET, Sec Chattut-Lomokt. 
(1922-27). His Qu'cshce que la litt^rature DUCHENNE, Guillaume Amiid, 

published posthumously in 1945, contains a dii-shen* (1 806 -75), French physician, edu- 
Hommage * by a number of writers including cated at Douai and Paris, a pioneer in electro- 
Charles Morgan. Sec his C/iierj (1959). physiology and the lounder of electro- 

(2) ReB6 Jules (1901- ), bacteriologist, therapeutics. He was the first to describe 
bom in France, became an American citizen locomotor ataxia. Works include t*£/ecrriitf- 
in 1938 and is known for his work in intemal tion localisde (1855) and PkysmlogUt des 
medicine, especially his discovery of the mouvements (l$67h 

DUCHESNE^ dibshen. (I) AnM (1584-1640), 
DUBRICIUS, St (d. 612), was the traditional a French historian, in litin called Ch^nlus 
fwnder of the Welsh bishopric of UandafT, or Quercetanus, who wrote histories of 
DU CAMP, Maxlme, kd (1822 -94), French England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the popes 
poet, nqyeltsL journalist was bom in Paris, down to Paul V, and of the House of 
travelled in the East, and m 1880 was elected Burgundy, and made coUeettont of the early 
to the Academy. He wrote books on Paris Norman and French histories, 

(^Ptee. SecHimnr. 

DUOS, Jem Fnmffok, dii-see 0733-1816), 
a French poet and playwri^t, who was bom 
and died at Versailles, and who adapted 
Shakespeare without knowing one word of 
English. 

mat, 0) 4aeoh <c. 160040), Duidi pahiier 
of genre phmim, guatdroom seenes* 4^* 
was bom and lived at the 
(2) SisglMi (l705-5d>» aiiBftlfliii farm- 


mo was a lounoer or ttie Bevue de Paris. So 

Dufrewe, Skor, kdj 
(1610-88), French s^iol^, was bom a 
Amiens, md became a parliamentary advo 
cate in Paris, where he died. Du Cange'i 
we GhssaHum ad Scripture 
Jnfime laibOutb (Paris U7S) aa< 
Gbmii^ ad Scripioru MedUu a Infima 
OrgeeHmUiXUi). 
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labourer, bom at Charlton in Wiltshire, who 
as a poet became librarian to Queen Caroline 
and rector of Byfleet, but drowned himself 
in a fit of despondency. 

DUCKWORTH, Sir John Thomas (1748- 
1617), British admiral, born at Leatherhead, 
totally defeated a superior French squadron 
ofi* San Domingo, February 6, 1 806. In 1 807 
he forced the passage of the Dardanelles; in 
1813 he was created a baronet. 

DUCLAUX. See Darmesi'eter. 

DUDDELL, William dn Bois (1872-1917), 
British enjpineer, worked on radio-telegraphy 
and in 1897 invented an improved version of 
the oscillograph. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1912 and the Physical Society instituted the 
Duddell Medal in his honour. 

DUDEV ANT, Madame. See Sand. 

DUDLEY, (1) Dud (1599-1684), a natural son 
of the 5th Baron Dudley, was the first to 
smelt iron with coal, at his father’s ironworks 
at Pensnet in Worcestershire (1619) and at 
Bristol (1651). See his Metallum Mortis 
(1665). 

(2) Edmund (r. 1462-1510), English lawyer 
and privy-councillor, was Empson's partner 
in carrying out the detested policy of Henry 
VH, whose son and successor sent him to 
the block. He was also father of the Duke 
of Northumberland. See G«uy (Lady Jane) 
and Leicester. 

(3) Ixird GuUdford. See Grey, Lady Jane. 

(4) Sir Robert <1573 -1649). a son of the 
Earl of Leicester by Lady Shetlield, studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, made a voyage to the 
West Indies (1594-95), was knighted by 
Essex on the Cadiz exp^ition (1596), joined 
Essex’s plot (1601), and, after a vain attempt 
to establish his legitimacy, quitted England 
(1605), deserting wife and daughters, and 
taking a mistress with him. He turned 
Roman Catholic, and lived chiefly at or near 
Florence, busy with naval inventions; in 
1620 the Emperor Ferdinand created him 
Duke of Northumberland and Earl of 
Warwick in the Holy Roman Empire. See 


Calcutta Xevfew, He was moderator of the 
Free Church Assembly in 1851, and again in 
1873 ; and was LL.D. of New York, and D.D. 
of Aberdeen. Duff was one of the founders 
of the university of Calcutta, but was obliged 
by persistent ill-health to leave India per- 
manently in 1863. A gift of £11,000, 
presented to him, he gave to a fund for 
invalided Free Church missionaries. He 
raised £10,000 to endow a missionai^ chair 
in the New College, Edinburgh, of which he 
was the first occupant. See Lives by G. 
Smith (1879) and T. Smith (1883L 

(2) Sir Mountstuart Eiphinstone Grant 
(1829-1906), born at his father’s estate of 
Eden in Aberdeenshire and educated at 
Edinburgh and Balliol, in 1854 was called to 
the bar, was Liberal M.P. for the Elgin 
Burghs 1857-81, and then was governor of 
Madras till 1886, when he was made a 
G.C.S.L See his Notes from a Diary (1897- 
1905). 

(3) Sir Robert William (1835-95), Liberal 
M.P. for Banffshire 1861-93, when he was 
appointed governor of New South Wales. 

DUFFERIN AND AVA, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton Temple Blackwood, 1st Marquis of 
(1826-1902), was bom at Florence, succeeded 
his father as 5th Baron Dufferin in 1841, and 
from Eton passed to Christ Church, Oxford. 
His Letters from High Latitudes (1859) is an 
account of a yachting cruise to Iceland and 
Spitzbergen. In 1860 he was sent by Lord 
Palmerston to inquire into the religious 
massacres in Syria, and on his return was 
created a K.C.B. He was under-secretary for 
India (18(^66) and for war (1866); chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1868-72); 
and governor-general of Canada (1872-78), 
having been created an earl in 1871. From 
1879 to 1881 he was ambassador at St 
Petersburg, whence he was transferred to 
Constantinople. After the collapse of the 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha, he went to Cairo 
to restore order in Egypt; to him was due 
the abolition of the Dual Control. In 1884 


Life by J. Temple Leader < 1 895). he succeeded Lord Ripon as viceroy of India ; 

DUESBURY, Wittiam (1725-86), English his tenure of office was made memorable 
china maker, bom at Cannock in Stafiord- by measures for strengthening the^ 
shire, in 1 755 moved to Derby, and founded 
the dhina manufacture there. 

DUFAURE, Jules Amumd Stanislas, dufor 
(1798-1881), French statesman, premier of 
Francse 1876, 1877-79, was bom at Saiijon, 

Charente Infforicurc. Sec Life by Picot 


frontier and by the annexation of Upper 
Burma in December 1885. He was succes- 
sively ambassador at Rome, marquis (1888), 
and ambassador to France (1891-96). He 
suffered by the bankruptcy of the Globe Co, 
Seehis Life by Lyall (1904). The Marchioness 
wrote on their life and work in India, Canada, 
Russia and Turkey. 



and carried out research on phosphorus and 
double lefracaion. . 

(I) AkxaMkr (1806-78), bom near 
modm. in 18» »■“* ordamed the first 
Soottidi miwioiwty to India. Hw plan °f 
eombiiuns roHflottS teaching with 
sdeacn ewned opposition; but his school 
fiotuUmd, uut ' 
by ■ovnrameni 

in 1^ oedteie: but bn boiMin 
noon m wort; **!^‘*S2 

befow. In 1844 he hdped to start the 


playmate of Jtdiii Stuart Mill, she mmed m 
1840 Sir Alexander Duff-Gordon (1811-72), 
A brilliant literary hostess and friend of 
Heine, she translated German authors such 
Meinhold, Niebuhr and Ranke, paid 


as 


health visits to the Cape and to, Egypt and 
gained a reputation by her vivacious LeUtrs 
- See books by her daughter 



i3).Iridi 

natkwidi^ madte ^ 

boro in Coonw Monaritan, to^^nrt 

the N«ton <;IM2), the Young Ireland oegen. 
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and for twelve yem engaged in agitation, 
being tried for sedition and treason-^felony. 
On the break-up of the Independent Irish 
party, he emigrated in 1856 to Australia, 
where, after the establishment of the Victorian 
constitution, he became in 1857 minister of 
public w'orks, of lands in 1858 and 1862, and 
prime minister in 1871. In 1877 he was 
elected speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
His Ballad Poetry of Ireland became a house- 
hold book in his native country. In 1880, 
when he returned to Europe, appeared his 
Young Ireland, 1840-50 (hnal ed. 1896). 
followed in 1883 by Four Years of Irish 
History, J 845-49, and in 1898 by My Life in 
Two Hemispheres. 

DUFOUR, Goinaiiiiie Henri (1787 1875), a 
Swiss general and writer on military matters, 
served in the French armv and commanded 
the new Swiss federal forces against the 
Sonderbund in 1 847. He also was responsible 
for a topographical map of Switzerland and 
was a founder of the Red Cross. See French 
Lives by Sayous (Geneva 1 884) and Chapuisat 
(1944). 

DUFRESNE, Charles. See Du Canoe. 

DUFY, Raoul, du-fee (1877-1953), French 
artist and designer, bom at Le Havre, in 
1900 he won a scholarship to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Aits, and was much influenced by 
Fauvism, which he later abandoned ; but he 
retained his singing blues and reds. From 
1907 to 1918 he produced many fabric 
designs and engraved book itiustrations, and 

t l919 he went to the Riviera; and began a 
ng series of swift calligraphic sketches in 
Otis, gouache and water-colour of seascapes, 
regattas and racecourse scenes. See the 
studies by P. COurthion (1951) and J. 
Lassaigne (1954). 

DUGDALE, Sir WaUam (1605-86), EngUsh 
antiquary, was bom at Shustoke, near 
Coldthill, Warwickshire. He studied law and 
history under his father, to please whom he 
married before he was eighteen, and soon 
aft^ whose death he purchased the neigh- 
bouring manor of Blythe (1625). In 1638 be 
was created a pursuivant-at-arms extra- 
ordinary, and in 1640 Rouge Croix pursui- 
vant. During the Great Rebellion he adhered 
to the Royalist cause, and from 1642 to 
1646 was at Oxford, the king^s headquarters, 
being made an M.A. and Chester herald, 
while pursuing hts antiquarian researches. 
He lived in obscarity during the Common- 
wealth, but on the Restoratton received the 
ofiice of Norroy, and in 1677 was promoted 
to be Garter Principal King of Arms, at the 
same time recriving knighthood. Hit works 
include the MonastUton At^Hcmum 0655-' 
1661-73), a history of fiig^ish religious 
foundations (Eng. ed. 6 vols. 1817-30); 
Anilities of Warwickshire 0656); History 
if Imhanking and OraynUtg (1662); and 
1 England (3 vols. 1675-76). See 
and Conesimidenet, edited 

ttWhl 

iw U a* ¥'^i^ was 

fmn.ttaeonmupad «>f tfticaieiii tM7, la 
TW7teaMaied a fleet «t tbeanitnDce 

to tte Oauned. one and 
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capturing three others and sixty transports. 
For the capture, in 1711, of Rio de Janeiro 
he was ennobled. In 1731 he was sent into 
the Levant. See his Mimoires by Beau- 
^amps (4 vols., Paris 1 740 ; Eng. trans. 1 74:^; 


French Lives by La Landelle (2nd ed. 1870 j, 
De Bona (18m and Philipps (1892); and 
Sir J. K. Laughton's Studies in Naval History 
(1887). 

DUHAMEL, Georges (1884- ), French 

novelist, poet and man of letters, originally 
studied medicine and became an army 
surgeon. This gave the background for 
La Vie des martyrs (1917) and Civilisation 
(1918, awarded Prix Goncouri). Many of 
his fifty volumes of vigorous, Kilful writing 
have been translated. They mclude News 
from Havre (1934), The PasquAr Chronicles 
(1937), Why France fights (1940) and Light 
on my Days (1948. autobiographical). He 
edited Mercure de France and was elected to 
the Acad6mie francaise in 1935. 

DUHRING, Karl Eitgen (1833-1921), German 
philosopher and political economist, was 
bom at Berlin, and became quite blind 
before he was thirty. As a philosopher he 
was positivist and anti-Hegelian; as an 
economist he was inSuenced by Henry 
Charles Carey (q.v.). 

DUIL1US, Gaius (6. 3rd cent, a.c.), as consul 
in 260 fi.e. won Rome's first great naval 
victory over (he Carthaginians off Mylc, 
mainly by his grappling-irons. 

DUJARDIN, F6iix, dH-zhar-di (1801-60), 
French zoologist, investigator of foraminifera, 
protozoa, 8lc., was bom at Tours and died at 
Rennes. 

DUKAS, Paul du-kah (1865-1935), French 
composer, born in Paris. Some of bis work 
is classical in approach, but he tends mainly 
towards musical Impressionism. His best- 
known work is the symphonic poem 
VApprenti sorcier (1897); the opera Arfane 
et Barhe-Bteue is also noteworthy. He wrote 
some musicological books, and edited works 
by Rameau and Scarlaitt. 

DULAC, EdmiMid (1882-1953). French-bom, 
naturalized British artist and book-iltuslnitor, 
mainly of fairy-tales. He designed the 
coronation stamp (1937). 

DULLES, Jehu Fe«t«r (1888-1959), U.S. 
politician, was bom in Washlitgum, DX., 
and was educated at Princeton Uitivetiity 
and the Sorbonne. As a young lawyi^ Brom 
a family with a diplofiuitic traditimi he 
attended the Hague Conference of 1907* At 
the Confbrence of Versailles he was adviser 
to President Wilson and was pr^pal U.S. 
spokesmaii on the ReparatiOfis CcraimitikHi. 
in the tnter-war years he combined tegftl 
work in America with intemasloiiil 
ferences of diitfchmen and others conoBiiked 
with advancing Onisttan ideals jh world 
afihks. in the second World War he wa* a 
strong advocate of a world fovemmentat 
Ofganizattofi. fn 1945 he wm adviser to 
Senator Vandenberv at die Chamr Con- 
ference of Am Utdied Natkmt*^ In 1946, in 
m? and In 1950 he was di^ie to the 
Otmeral Assembly, in 3mmtf 1953 he 
became U.K seoretafy of mm, openmg a 
vijmrottt thpiomaey of petiofial conhmMiccs 
with stahOfim In oOie^ ByUieeod 
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of 1954 he had travelled nearly 180«000 mites 
and had visited more than 40 countries, sign- 
ing treaties and agreements and drawing the 
attention of the Western nations more 
strongly to the threat of Communism. In 
1954 he launched the concept of S.E.A.T.O. 
and backed the plan to bring Western Ger- 
many into N.A.T.O. In 1956. after the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal by President 
Nasser of £g 3 [pt. he proposed the Suez Canal 
Users* Association. Later he opposed the 
Anglo-French military intervention and was 
himself strongly opposed by much British 
Conservative opinion. Though President 
Eisenhower hailed him in 1957 as * one of the 
greatest of our secretaries of state*, the 
western world was apt to criticize his 
inflexible thinking and his occasional rashness 
and to consider him a tactician rather than a 
creator of memorable polides: but no one 
questioned his dedicated belief that a moral 
purpose should inform international affairs. 
He was awarded the highest American civil 
decoration, the Medal of Freedom, shortly 
before his death from cancer. He published 
War, Peace and Change (1939), War or Peace 
(1950). 

DULONG. Pierre Louis (1785-1838), French 
chemist, oom at Rouen, trained first as a 
doctor and later became professor of Chemts- 
tjy and then of Physics in Paris. In 1813 he 
discovered the explosive nitrogen trichloride. 
With Petit he did research on heat and 
enunciated the law of the constancy of atomic 
heats (1819). In 1826 he was elected foreign 
member of the Royal Society. 

DUMAS, dH-mah, (1) Alexandre (in full, 
Alexandre Dumas Davy dc la Pailleterie) 
(1S02-70), French novelist and playwright, 
bewn at Villcrs-CTotterets (Aisne), was the 
grandson of Count Alexandre Davy de la 
Pailleterie and Marie-Crcsscttc Dumas, a 
Ht^tan Negress, and the son of General 
Alexandre Davy-Dumas and Marie Labouret, 
laughter of a tavern-keeper and small 
tandmmer at Villcrs-Cottcrcts. After an idle, 
irregular youth, he went to Paris in 1823; 
obtained a clerkship in the bureau of the 
Due d*Orl^ans; but spent some years in 
reading and in learning the art of writing. A 
volume of short stories and a couple of 
farces, however, were his only productions 
when, at twenty-seven, he became famous by 
his performed at the rhiatre 
Francais. He had operated that rcvoluuon 
m historkal drama which admimrs of Hugo 
aacstbe lo the poet of Hernani (1830). in 
mi he did the same for donystje tmg^y 
Sidth Atmmy, fefled in verse mxh Charl^v/i 
sat getitub vassaux, and scored , a 
tMmeodcHit success 


But 


France (1840), Le Caucase (185^, Ac. 
it was as a story-teUer that Dumas was 
destined to gain enduring success. As to hts 
own share in his own work, he exhausted, it 
appears, some ninety collaborators, and his 
debates with some of them by no means 
redounded to his credit. He took whatever 
he could get from whomsoever he could get 
it, and gave it his own immense and radiant 
personality. Still, it is undeniable that his 
thefts were many and flagrant. Trelawny*s 
Adventures of a Younger Son, for instance, 
appears in his collected works; and it Is said 
that he was with difficulty restrained from 
signing a book of the Iliad which some one 
else had run into prose. From the first it was 
his purpose to put the history of France into 
novels, and his earliest essay was the Isabelle 
de Baviere (1836). It was followed by* 
Pauline (1838), Act^ (1839), Othon Varcher 
(1840) — and others all on different lines; 
then the historical vein cropped up anew in 
Le Chevalier d'Harmenthal ancl Ascanio 
( 1 843). For the amazing decade that foflbwed 
there is no parallel in literature except the 
first ten years of the author of Waverley, In 
1844, with a number of digressions into new 
provinces — ^as Cicile, Fernande, Anutury, 
Monte Cristo — appeared Les Trois Mous- 
guetaires; in 1845, Vingt ans apris. La FiUe 
du regent, and La Reine Margot; in 1846, 
La Guerre des femmes, Maison rouge, Le 
Bdiard de MauUon, La Dame de Monsoreau, 
and Les M^moires d'un midecin; in 1848, 
Les Quarante-cinq and the beginninffi of 
Bragaonne — ^finished in 1850; and in l849, 
Le Collier de la reine. The next two years 
witnessed productions so varied as La fulipe 
noire and Le Trou de Venfer (1850), and La 
femme au collier de velours (1851); in 1852 
the historical masterpiece Olympe de Cliites 
was produced. Between that year and 1854 
were produced the ten delightful volumes of 
Mes M4moires, with Ange Pitou and La 
Comtesse de Charny. Other achievements in 
the romance of French history were Inginue 
(1854), Les Compagnons de Mhu (1857), Les 
Louves de Machecoul (1859), and Les Blancs 
et les bleus (1867-68), with which last the 
sequence ended. The list is nothing like 
complete, and we can only refer in passing 
to the cloud of drama (the great historical 
novels were dramatized— the Mousguetaires 
cycle supplied at least three plays-^ also 
were Monte Cristo and others), histoiy, 
causerie, journalism, Ac., in whose midst this 
enormous production went on. Dumas took 
a conspicuous part in the Days of Jidyi in 
1837 he received the red ribbon; in 1842 he 
married MUe Ida Furrier, from whom he 
promptly separated; in 1855he went for^o 


and Dinant) with Richard Darlings years into exile at Brasses; from 1860 to 

he w«s helping. OaribaWi in Italy, and 
^n epndwaing and “ 


Oailterdet). In that snnie 
mr Ml ill of dioten, went to Switzerland 

to WicttoefidCt end wrote for the Revue des 
warMteMto *e ftm of hU fanwm and 


Aie /Rn^ Wl 


1886 he produced the last but one of his plays. 

By this time, the end was near; he sank 

under bis work. He had of a 

of fortunes, and he quitted Pans for tim m 

time wlUi only a couple 

pocket He went to his SOT’S villa MD^e. 
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Davidson (1902), Lucas-Dubreton (1928); 
also the Memoirs (trans. 1907*-09), also 
A. Maurois, The Three Musketeers (1957). 

(2) Alexandre (1824-95), natural son of (1), 
was bom in Paris, when his father was but 
twenty-two years old. He was soon legiti- 
mized, and at sixteen, after a course of 
training at the Institution Goubaux and the 
College Bourbon, he left school for the world 
of letters and the society to which his father, 
then almost at his apogee, belonged. He 
was essentially respectable, however, and, 
having sown a certain quantity of wild oats 
and made a few experiments in literature, he 
settled down to senous work. He started in 
Action and succeeded; he went on to drama; 
he took to theorizing about art, morals, 
politics, religion even, and succeeded. His 
novels — from Im Dame aux camilias (1848) 
to V Affaire CUmenceau (1864) — are all 
readable, and the former was a great success 
in dramatic form (1852). His essays, letters, 
speeches, prefaces, and prelections generally 
are brilliant and admirable in form, and 
daring, paradoxical, suggestive in a very 
high degree. Of his sixteen plays, Le Demi- 
Monde (1855), Le Fils nature/ (1856), Les 
Idies de Mme Auhray (1867), l/ne Visile de 
noces (1871), Monsieur Alphonse (1873), 
Denise (1885) are masterpieces. Other 
famous dramas in which he had a share arc 
Le Supplies d\me femn^ (1865), w'hosc 
chaotic original is due to Emile de Citrardtn ; 
Helotse Faranquet (1866), in collaboration 
with Durantin; and Les Dmicheff (1876). 
He may have assisted George Sand in 
preparing several of her works for the stage, 
and he completed and produced his father’s 
Joseph Balsamo (1878). Elected to the 
Acadenw in 1874, he died November 27, 
1895. sice study by J. Clarctie (1883); also 
A. Maurois^ The Three Musketeers (1957). 


Society at Home, 1880). He wrote and 
illustrated three novels, Peter Ibbetson (1891), 
Trilby (1894; extraordinarily successful), and 
The Martian (1897). See books by F. 
Moschcles (1896), T. A. Armstrong (1912), 
T. M. Wood (1913). 

(2) Sir Gerald (1873-1934), British actor- 
manager, younjger son of (i), was educated 
at Harrow, left a business career for the 
stage, made a reputation in criminal r6le$, 
beginning with Raffles (1906). He became 
joint manager of Wyndham's theatre (1910- 
1925), and was knighted in 1922 for his 
services to the stage. He was manager of 
the St James's theatre from 1926 until his 
death. Sec Gerald: a Portrait (1934) by (3). 

(3) Daphne (1907- ), BriUBh novelist, 
daufdticr of (2). author of aTnumber of 
successful period romances and adventure 
stories, including Jamaica //m (1936), Rebecca 
(1938) and Frenchman's Creek ( 1942 ). She 
has also published a family histc^, llte Du 
Manners (1937) and a biography of her 
father. 

DUMONT, dii-mv, (I) Augustin Alexandre 
(1801-84), French sculptor, one of a long 
artist line, was born and died in Paris. The 
statue of Napoleon on the Venddme column 
is his work. Sec two works by Battier 
(188S 90). 

(2) Pierre Etienne Louis (1759-1829), the 
apostle of Benthamism, was bom at Geneva, 
and in 1783 accepted the charge of the 
French Protestant Church at Si Petersburg. 
In 1785 he became tutor in London to the 
sons of Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis 
of Lansdowne, hi.s talents and liberahsm 
recommending him to the Whigs. During 
the early years of the French Revolution he 
was at Paris, and became attached to Mira- 
beau, regarding whom be has given much 
information in his Souvenirs sur Mirabeau 


(3) Jeao Baptiste Andrd (1800 84), French 
chemist, was bom at Aiais, Card. He studied 
at Genev'a, and coming to Paris in 1821, was 
first a lecturer in the £colc Poly technique, 
then professor of Chemistry in the Aih6n6c, 
the l^le Centrale (founded by himself), and 
finally, the Sorbonne. Ho came forward into 
public life (1849), was appointed master of 
the Mint (1868), and elected to the Academy 
0^75). His chwf works are Trait J de chimie 
appliquJe aux arts (1828) and Lemons sur la 
jmilosophii ehimi^e (1838), See forty-page 
memotr by A. W. Hofmann in Nature^ 
FobniaiY 6, 1880. 

DU MAURIER, mdr-yay, (1) George Leids 
Paimeiig Boaaoii (1834-96), aitiit and 
illustrator, was bom in Parts, bat was the 
grandson of imi$rJs who fied to England at 
the Revoiutfooi In 1851 he came himself to 
London and studied chemistry, but returning 
to Parkt adopted an as a profession, and 
stuifi^ there and at Antwerp and Dasseldorf. 
in he rapidly acquired reputation 

• M a disijraer of exce^onal dextenty. lie 
Mstrataa new editions of Thackomy's 
EfiOSfid $i^Maihds^ Foxe*s Book of Martyrs, 
and mndh oi his work anpmited in 
o jredrand the Cortdtili Mediae. 
Finally he joined .the staff of Pm3t^ and 
w fto mtihf gmoerul 

aamit of ffuihkmt^fle Ufe ^ hit JSngRsh 


(1832). In 1791 he returned lo England, and 
met Jeremy Bcntham. This was the event of 
his Ufc. Convinced of the value of Bentham's 
views on legislation, he obtained cermisston 
to edit his unpublished writings. The results 
appeared in hi,s Traiftf de legislation civile tt 
penale (1802), ThJorie des peines et des 
rdcompensrs (1811), Ac. Dumont returned 
to Geneva in 1814, and became a member of 
the rcprcsenlattvc council. He died at 
Milan. 

DUMONT D’URVllXE, Jutfa Sdhastlea 
(179(3 1842), French admiral, bom at 
Coftdd in Calvados, entered the navy in 1807, 
and in 1826-29 sailed to search of ta Pirouse 
(q.v.), and made coast<^rveyi of Australasia. 
In 1837-40 he made a voyage of Aittarette 
exploration, discovering Jomvtlle Island and 
Ad6Ue Land. He was killed in a railway 
accident near Vemilfes. $ee the forty-ntne 
volumes of text and maps recording his 
vqyi^. and a Ufc by Joubeit (Tours, 1885). 

DUMOURf,l^, Charise Fnuiii^, 
yay <1739-1823), French seaeraL bom at 
Cambrai, from 1757 served with distifictton 
dtifingtheSeveft Years* War, Ayearoftwo 
of secret di|domacy in Poland and Hamburg 


in 1790 he became one of die laccib^, and 
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was appointed commandant at Nantes. He 
now attached himself to the Girondists, and 
held for a short time the ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which be resiiped to take the field. 
The allies were advancing in great force. By 
a series of bold and rapid manotuvres 
Dumouriez prevented them from sweeping 
over Champagne, defeated the Prussians at 
Valmy (September 20, 1792), and overthrew 
the Austrians at Jemappes. The campaim 
of 1793, aiming at the conquest of the 
Netherlands, opened with the siege of 
Maestricht; Breda and other places were 
taken by the French; but at Neerwinden 
(March 18, 1793) Dumouriez sustained a 
severe defeat from the Austrians. His 
leaning towards constitutional monarchy 
excited the jealousy of the revolutionists; 
and ere long be was denounced as a traitor 
and stimmoned to Paris. To save his head 
he went over to the Austrian camp. After 
wandering through many countries of 
Europe, he finally settled in England, and 
died at Turville Park near Henicy-upon- 
Ihames. Besides pamphlets, Dumouriez 
wrote M4moires (1794). 

DUNANT, Jean Henri, du^na (1828-1910), 
Swiss philanthropist, born at Geneva, 
inspired the foundation of the International 
Red Cross after seeing the plight of the 
wounded on the battlefield of Soilcrino. His 
efforts brought about the conference at 
Geneva (1863) from which came the Geneva 
Convention (1864). In 1901, with Frederic 
Passy, he was awarded the first Nobel Peace 
prize. 

DUNBAR, (1) Paul Lawrence (1872-1906), 
American poet, born at Dayton, Ohio, the 
son of an escaped Negro slave. He gained a 
reputation with Lyrics of Lowty Life (1896), 
many of which were in dialect. His Complete 
Poems appeared in 1913. See studies by 
L. K. Wiggins (1907) and B. G. Brawlcy 


(1936), 

(2)Wij 


(2) W'illfaMn(r. I46a-c, 1520), Scottish poet, 
boro probably in East Lothian between 1460 
and 1465, seems to have entered St Andrew's 
University in 1475, and taken his M.A. in 
1479. Me became a Franciscan novice, and 
visit^ every flourishing town in England 
betwixt Berwick and Calais; preached at 
* Demton * and Canterbury; crossed the .sea 
at Dover, and instructed the inhabitants of 
Picardy; but he divested himself of the habit. 
Ho appears next to have been secretary to 
some of Jamea lV*s numerous embassies to 
foreign courts. In 1500 he obtained from 
the Kim a pewsion of 
incfteam to £20, then to £80, In 1501 he 


disappears altogether after Flodden. He was 
certainly dead in 1530; and David Laing 
argues that be must have died before 1522. 
As a poet, Dunbar is at times as rich in fancy 
and colour as Spenser in the Faerie Queen; 
as homely and shrewd and coarse as Chaucer 
in the Miller's Tale; as pious and devotional 
as Cowper in his hymns; and as wildly 
grotesque in satire as Burns. He reaches his 
highest level in his satires. The Twa Marriit 
Wemen and the Wedo^ and The Dance of the 
Sevin Deidly Synnis. His Lament for the 
Makaris is a masterpiece of pathos. See 
Poems cd. W. M. Mackenzie (1932) and study 
by R. A. Taylor (1932). 

DUNCAN I, king of Scotland. See Macbeth. 
DUNCAN, (1) Adam, Viscount (1731-1804), 
British admiral, was bom at Dundee, and, 
entering the navy in 1746, command^ the 
Valiant at Havana (1762). He distinguished 
himself at Cape St Vincent (1780), and as 
admiral took command in 1795 of the North 
Sea Squadron to watch the Dutch fleet — 
Holland and France being at war with 
Britain. His blockade of the Texel was most 
effective, and Dutch trade was almost ruined. 
In the spring of 1797 the mutiny of the Nore 
spread to Duncan's seamen, and his position 
was for some weeks critical. On October 1 1 
he gained the brilliant victory of Camperdown 
and was rewarded with a pension of £2000 
and the title of Viscount Duncan of Camper- 
down. He died suddenly at Coldstream: 
his elder son was in 18^ made Earl of 
Camperdown. See Life by third Earl (1898). 

(2) Henry, D.D. (1774-1846), Scottish 
clergyman, from 1798 minister of Ruth well, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1810 established tliere the 
first savings-bank. He restored the 7th- 
ccnlury runic cross now in Ruthwell church. 

(3) Isadora (1878-1927), American dancer, 
travelled w idely in Europe demonstrating her 
new style of dancing, based on the figures in 
Greek vase-painting, and influenced the 
development of the ballet. She founded 
schools in Berlin, Salzburg, Vienna and 
elsewhere. Her private life gave rise to 
considerable scandal, particularly after her 
children had been tragically killed in a motor 
accident. She herself was accidentally 
strangled when her scarf caught in the wheel 
of her car. Sec her My Life (1928), and 
monograph by P. Magnici (1948). 

(4) Thomas (1807-45), Scottish painter, 
bom at Kinclaven, Perthshire, was elected 
an A.R.S.A., an R-S.A., and in 1843 an 
A.R.A. He is best known for historical and 
genre works, many with a Jacobite flavour, as 
Prince Charles's Lntry into Edinburgh after 


Early in 150^, befwe the queen s arrival, he hifitoncal writer, was born at Berlin, 


comfMiaed in honour of the event fas most 
famottl pom. The ThrissiU and the Row, 
pe^m the happiest political aUegory m 
literature. He seems now to have 
lived cht^ al^t court, writing poems, and 
Irimieif with tha^w 
chttKb pf^nnent In 1508 C3i^>n«n 
IKiBKMl Mvioa ot hi* poOTfr-the 
wwiiiiHi of sowWi ippogrtphy- ,H« 

ooffli of ScotiiM to M*y 151!, m the 
titto of Qtweo twi tot atme 


German hittorical writer, was born at Bwltoj 
son of the well-known bookseller, Karl 
Duncker (1781-1869). He became «tra- 
ordinaiy professor of History at Haue m 
1842; sat in the National Assembly (1848). 
and as a Liberal in the Prussian chamber 
(1849-52); was called to a xabinpen litoif 
m 1857, and thence recalled m 1859 to Bertm 
to flU a post in the ministry of state. From 
1867 to 1874 be was director of the 
ardiives of Prussia. Hwr««tett work » hit 
HisMty of AntiviUy (1852-57; Eiw- *«»•• 
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1877-^82). In 1883-86 was pubiished the 
translation of his history of Greece to the 
end of the Persian war. See Life by Haym 
(1891). 

DUNCKERLEY, Hiomas (1724-95), a natural 
son of George II, who was present at the 
taking of Quebec, and devoted himself to 
the promotion of Freemasonry. See Life by 
H. &dler (1891). 

0UNCOMBE, Ihoiiias Sllmby (1796-1861). 
English politician. Radical M.P. for Hertford 
(1826-32), and for Finsbury from 1834, was 
born near Boroughbridge, and educated at 
Marrow. In 1842 he presented the Chartist 
petition to Parliament. See Life (1868). 

DiJNDAS (of Amiston), a Scottish family 
distinguished for legal and political talent. 
Sir James Dundas, the first of Arniston, was 
knighted by James VI, and was governor of 
Berwick. His son. Sir James, was a judge of 
the Court of Session, tmder the title of Lord 
Amiston (1662), but was deprived of his 
office for refusing to abjure the Covenant. 
He died in 1679. His eldest son. Sir Robert, 
who also rose to the bench, died in 1726. 

(I) Henry, 1st Viscoaiit MelriOe and 
Baron Danini (1742-1811), brother of (3>, 
was admitted to the Scottish bar in 1 763. His 
assiduity, ability and family influence soon 
procured him advancement, and he was 
successively deputc-advocate and solicitor* 
general. In 1774 he became M.P. for 
Midlothian, in 1775 lord advocate, in 1777 
keeper of the signet for Scotland. Dundas's 
career in parliament was highly successful, 
thou^ not very creditable to his consistency. 
Elected m opposition to the ministry, he 
soon became a strenuous supporter of Lord 
North, and one of the most obstinate 
defenders of the war with America. When 
North resigned in 1781, Dundas continued 
lord advocate under Rockingham. On the 
formation of the Coalition he passed over to 
Pitt, and became his ablest coadjutor. When 
Pitt returned to power in 1784, Dundas was 
appointed president of the Board of Control, 
and he introduced a bill for restoring the 
Scottish estates forfeited after the *45. 
Secretary of state for the Home Department 
(1 791), he also held a number of other ofiices; 
and many of the most important public 
measures originated with or were promoted 
by him. He resigned with Pitt in 1801, and 
in 1802, under the Addington administratioD, 
was made Viscount Melville and Baron 
Dunira. In 1805 be was impeached of 
* gross malversation and breach of duty * as 
treasons of the navy. Itie fortnight*! trial 
before his peers acquitted him on aJl charges 
mvolviog his honour. Hiereafter he lived 
mbsthr at Dunira, his seat near Cofiirie. 
See LIvea by Lovat Fraser (1916), Furb^ 
Matfaeson (1933), (bond's Amision 


^ m Itobcrt (1685-1753), son of Sir Robert, 
Ia|7l7 became soUcitor-gieneral, in 1720 lord 
tUlOOeate, and as M.P. for MidbUttan from 
1722 distkypiiihed himself by his attention to 
ScottiiDh amirs. Sir Robert Waii^le coming 
Into power in 1725, Dundas lesipoed his 
edm he was elected dean of the 
of Advocates. In 1737 he was raised 
ee hmdtu alio as Lord He 


became president of the Court of Session m 
1748. 

(3) Robert (1713-87). son of (2), was 
admitted to the Scottish bar in 1738, and 
rose to be Lord Advocate (1734) and presi- 
dent of the Court of Session (1760). 

DUNDEE, John Graham of ClaveriMMise, 1st 
Viscount (c. 1649-89), Scottish soldier, spent 
three years at St Andrews, then four perhaps 
soldiering under Turenne. In 1672 he 
entered the Piinoe of Orange's hor8e*|niard8 
as comet. In 1674 at the battle of Ibneff 
he saved (according to the OiwfftfkO Wllltam's 
life; in 1677 he returned to Scotland, and 
bectune lieutenant in a troop of horse 
commanded by his cousin, the Marquis of 
Montrose. At this time tm mvemment of 
C2)arles II was forcing Eptsdraacy upon 
Scotland and persecuting we ^Covenanters 
with the utmost rigour. In \this service 
Ciaverhouse, now sherilf-depute of Dumfries- 
shire. was employed. At Drqmdog, on 
Sunday, June 1, 1679, he was routed by an 
armed body of Covenantmi^ some forty of 
his troopers being slain and himself forced 
to flee. Three weeks later he commanded 
the cavalry at Bothwell Brig, where the 
Covenanters were defeated, about 400 being 
killed, chiefly by Oaverhouse's dragoons. Be 
hunted down the Covenanters and finding 
arms near the home of John Brown (q.v.). 

* the Cniristian Carrier * asked the latter to 
declare his loyalty to King James II, and 
when Brown refused had him executed. He 
became colonel, in 1682 sheriflt of Wigtown- 
shire, in 1683 a privy-councillor, in 1684 was 
gifted the estate of Dudhope, and made 
consuble of Dundee. In 1688, on his march 
to London to stem the Revolutiofi, Claver- 
bouse was made Viscount Dundee; next, 
being joined by the Jacobite dans and three 
hundred Irish, he raised the standard for 
James against William and Mary. After 
various movements in the north ne seized 
Blair Castle, and General Mackay marched 
against him. On the evening of July 27, 
1689, the two armies met at the head of the 
Pass of Killiecrankie. Dundee fell bv a 
musket-ball while waving on his vtctonous 
clansmen; he was taken to Blair C^sUe, 
where ho expired, and was buried in the 
churdi of Old Blair. * Bloody Clavetse \ 
' Bonnie Dundee '—the two names iflustrste 
the opposite foelings borne towards one 
whom the malice of foes and the favour of 
friendsliave invested with a fimtitknts interest. 
Bonnie at least he was in outward form, with 
the* long dark curled locks * and the * amtan- 
cfaoiy haughty countenance * whldi we know 
by his portraits and by Seolfe 
description. Mark Napier*# UenmMt md 
Ut$m o/ Dmdet <1859-62) paitisaii imd not 
accumte, aie sdB wdl worth iifdfifc Seealsi} 
lives of him by M. Morris (1887), ‘ A 
Southern * (1889), L. Barbd (I90k S. Terry 
(190^, M. Barrington (19niL O. Davto! 
(193^ and A. S. H. Taylor (1919). 

DUNIX)NA£D, TiHnuw GodM^ IBtli Earl 
of (1775-1860), British aeaman, was the 
eldest son of Archibald, 9di Earl (1749*1831). 
who beoared himself over Chemical d»- 
coveries. Bom at AnmAeld* Hamittoa, be 
the fwvy hi t793» and in 1800 
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lecdvad the command of a sloop, with 
whidi he took in fifteen months over fifty 
prizes; fats most dashing achievement the 
capture of a Spanish 32-gun frigate with a 
loss of but 3 killed and 18 wounded. He was 
captured shortly afterwards by the French, 
but was speedily exchanged, and promoted to 
post-captain. After protecting the Orkney 
fisheries for fifteen months, he returned 
(February 1805) to prize-taking, and by 
April had made £75,000 of prize-money for 
his own share. The next four years were 
mainly spent in harassing the enemy's coasts, 
and in 1808, with a small force, defending 
for twelve days the almost untenable Fort 
Trinidad at Rosas. Meanwhile in 1805 he 
had stood unsuccessfully for Honiton, but by 
judicious largesse was elected next year. In 
1807 he was returned for Westminster, and 
at once proceeding to war against naval 
abuses, was ordered off to the Mediterranean. 


DUNNE 

Restored to the honour of knighthood (18471 
commander-in-chief on the North America^ 
station (1848-51), and rear-admiral of the 
United Kingdom (1854), he died at Kensing- 
ton, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Lord Dundonald advocated the application 
of steam-power to warships. His 'secret 
war-plan ' (to overwhelm fleets and fortresses 
by sulphur-fumes, &c.) was in 1812 and 1846 
condemned as too inhuman, though infallible, 
and was not revealed till 1908 (in * Panmure 
Papers ’), See his own (nominally) Narrative 
of Services in the LUferation of Chili, Peru, and 
Brazil (1859), and Autobiography of a Seaman 
(1860-61), which breaks off in 1814, and is 
completed in the Life by the eleventh Earl 
and Fox-Boume (2 vols. 1869). See also 
books by Fortescue (1896) and Twitchett 
(1931), Lord Etlenborou^'s The Guilt of 
Lord Cochrane in 1814 (1914) and J. W. P. 
Mallalieu, Extraordinary Seaman (1957). 


In April 1809 he was selected to bum the DUNRR, Nils Cliristofer (1839-1914), Swedish 


Frendi fleet then blockaded in Aix Roads by 
Lord Gambler. On the night of the llth the 
boom at the entrance was shattered. Explo- 
sion vessels and fireships caused a panic, and 
daylight showed almost all the French fleet 
aground. Gambter, however, was miles 


astronomer, educated at Lund, professor, ^f 
Astronomy at Uppsala and director of the 
observatory there (1888-1909). He made a 
study of variable and double stars, and was 
an expert on stellar spectroscopy. He died at 
Stockholm. 


away, and Cochrane's signals met with no DUNFERMLINE, Lord. See Abercromby. 
fcspcmse. Consequently only four of the DUNGUSON,Robley (1798-1869), American 


enemy^s ships were destroyed. Cochrane 
received the Knighthood of the Bath, and 
Gambler the thanks of parliament, after an 
acquittal by the court-martial which ensued 
on Cochrane's protest against the vote of 


physician, bom at Keswick, studied medicine 
in London, Edinburgh, and Erlangen, and 
from 1824 held chairs in the United States, 
where he was the friend of Presidents 
Jefierson and Madison. See Life (1870). 


Discr^iti^ and on half-pay, DUNHILL, Thmiuis Frederick (1877-1946), 


Cochrane pursued his crusade against naval 
ccxnruption, until in 1814 he was arrested on 
a charge of fraud. A rumour of Napoleon's 
overthrow had sent up the funds, and he, 
with two others, was tried for propagating it 
and selling out upwards of a million sterling 
with a gross profit of £10,000. The others 
were guilty; Cochrane, by some held inno- 
cent, was sentenced to pay a fine of £1000, to 
suffer a year’s imprisonment, and to stand 


for an hour in the pillory. This last was DUNl^P, 


^glish composer and teacher, born in 
London, studied under Stanford and taught 
at the Royal College of Music. In 1907 he 
organized concerts to publicize the works of 
younger British composers. He first made 
his name with chamber works and songs, 
but his greatest success was the li^t opera 
Tantivy Towers (1931) to words by A. P. 
Herbert. He wrote a short biography of 
. 


remitted, but he was struck off the navy list, 
expelled from parliantent, and degraded from 
hit knighthood. Westminster re-elected him ; 
and in March I8l5 ho broke out of jail and 
reappeared in the House, to be forcibly 
removed and rcimnrisoned for the remaining 
three months of his sentence, and further 
fined £100, In 1818 be proved to aid 
Chile and Peru in thetr war of freedom; and 
In command of Chile's little navy he slo^^ 
fine fifteen ttrong foru of Valdwa (1819), 
and cut out a frigate from under the batteries 
of Odito (ISm in two and a half years 
makhm CbHe mutreis of her own waters. He 
iouaSm ovi^ his reward, as also owr that 


(1840-1921), 


Scottish inventor, bom at Dreghom, Ayrshire, 
was a flourishing veterinary surgeon near 
Belfast, when, before 1889, he invented the 
pneumatic tyre. 

(2) Ronald Ossory, R.A., R.B.A. (1894- 
), Irish painter, born in Dublin. He 
studii^ at the Manchester and Wimbledon 
Schools of Art, and is a member of the 
London Group and the New English Art 
Club, being best-known for his palette-knife 
painting, with rich impasio and glowing 
colour. His work is represented in the Tate 
Gallery, London, and many provincial 
galleries, and his writings on art include 
Landscape Painting (1954) and aulo- 
biograpnical Stri^sling with Paiat (1956). 




or 8mil <1823-25). Fw the em» 
or Oiodk te^pend^ 1« 

]o^ U «hm» owl »M> 

lo h® devoted hunsetf 

Ml iSHtMenent m «» navy. 
«MMt HE 1832 ^ a* free <»«»«», 

2 ifiislied to ^ Btrl of Dundcuiald— he 
iSSoM titk 
that ha WM lotted a laar^dmtriL 


can humorist, bom at Chicago, edited papers 
there, and as * Mr Dooley * became from 
1900 the exponent of Amenmn-frish 
humorous satire on personages and emts 
of the day, in Mr Daoky in Ptace and War, 

*Cl) Mho 'Wfflwo (187M949), 
inven^ jitaonqjliw, *^¥5“^ ^ 
Biidih nilitMnr earo^ine (1508-<W), ead 
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wrote the best-selling philosophical works. 
Experiment with Time (1927), The Serial 
Universe (1934), The New Immortality (1938) 
and Nothing Dies (1940). 

DUNNING, John Ray (1907- ). American 
physicist who in 1940 was one or the team of 
scientists which prepared the way for the 
atomic bomb by obtaining experimental 
verification of uranium 235 fission by slow 
neutrons. 

DUNOIS, Jean, diin-wah (1402-68). the 
* Bastard of Orleans *, Count of Dunois and 
Longueville, was bom in Paris, the natural 
son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, brother of 
Charles VI. His first great achievement was 
the defeat of the English at Montargis (1427); 
next he threw himself into Orleans with a 
small force, and defended it till its relief by 
Joan of Arc forced the English to raise the 
sicTO. In 1429 Dunois and the Maid of 
Orleans won the battle of Patay, after which 
he marched ihrou^ the provinces overrun 
by the English, and took the fortified towns. 
Shortly after Joan's tragical death, Dunois 
took Chartres, the key of Paris, forced 
Bedford to raise the siege of Lagny, chased 
the enemy from Paris, and soon deprived 
them of all their conquests except Normandy 
and Guienne. In 1448-50 he drove them 
from Normandy, and in 1455 from Guienne 
also, and secured the freedom of France. 
For joining the league of the nobles against 
Louis XI he was deprived of all his posses- 
sions, which were, however, restored to him 
under the treaty of Conflans (1465). Although 
he never commanded a force large enough to 
win a victory to balance Agincourt or Cr<^y, 
his numerous petty successes served the 
cause of France better than greater and more 
dear-bought victories would have done. 
DUNOYER D£ SECON^AC, A. See 
SEOONStAC 

DUNRAVEN, Windham Thomas Wyndham- 
Qnin, 4tfa Earl of (1841-1926), born at Adare 
Manor, Limerick, studied at Christ Church, 
Oxford, acted as Daily Telegraph corre- 
^ndent in Abyssinia and the Franco- 
German war, and succeeded as fourth earl in 
1871. He was under-secrctary for the 
Colonies (1885-87), an Irish Free State 
senator from 1922. In addition to Reminis- 
cences, he wrote on Irish Reform and 
Devolution, The Great Divide (1874), Self^ 
Instruction in Navigation^ Ac.; and in 1893 
and 1895 contested the America Cup with his 
yachts Valkyrie II and IIL 
DUNSANY, EdwanI John Moreton Dm 
Phaikett, |8th Baron (1878-1957), novelist, 
poet and playwright of Irish descent, educated 
at Eton and Sandhurst, served in the Boer 
War with the Coldstream Guards and in the 
first World War as an ofiioer of the Innis- 
kiliing Fusitim. By the second Wcn’ld War, 
he was Byron professor of English Literature 
at Ataei^ His literary works are hiidtly 
poMic mid imamnative. They began In 1905 
wm <tie novel The Gods of Pegana. At 
YeatsV invitation he wrote many plays for 
the Abbtw Theatre, including The Glittering 
Gaf# (19(^) and The Latmhter of the Gods 
aum. HU verse Is contained in Poems 
(IW and Mirage Water (1939). See his 
antobiograi^al series Pateku of Sunlit 


(1938), While the Sirens Slept (1944), The 
Sirens Wake (1945) and To Awaken Pegasus 
(1949). 

DUNS SCOTUS, Johannes (c. 1265-1308), 
one of the greatest of the mediaeval school- 
men, was born apparently at Maxton, 
Roxburghshire, in or before 1265. Joining 
the Franciscan order, he studied at OxfortT 
and lectured there on philosophy and 
theology; the report that 30,000 students 
then thronged to Oxford may be taken as an 
exaggerated testimony to his fame. He was 
also at intervals in Paris, and in 1308 in 
Cologne, where he died in Novefnber of the 
same year. His works are chiefiy comment- 
aries on the Bible, on Aristotle^and on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. Ipe first are 
not contained in the collected edition (edited 
by Luke Wadding, Lyons 1639)] The last 
occupy seven out of its twelve yds. (vois. 
v-x called Opus Oxoniense^ vol.* xi called 
Opus Parisiense — the latter edi1|ed from 
students* note-books). Duns Scotus was the 
critic of preceding scholasticism, and the 
founder of a new type of thou^t. The 
schoolmen of the iJth century, especially 
Thomas Aquinas, had systematized and 
defended the Christian theology 1^ means of 
the philosophy of Aristotle. On certain 
points Aquinas diverged from Aristotle, but 
the disagreement of Duns Scotus went much 
deeper. He contended that Aquinas was 
wrong in subordinating the practical to the 
theoretical, and seeking in sp^ulation instead 
of in practice for the foundation of Christian 
theology. This contention struck at the root 
of the whole Aristotelico-Christian philo- 
sophy. Theology, he holds, rests in faith, 
and fatth is not speculative but practical — an 
act of will. The system of theology built up 
by Aquinas is subjected by Duns Swtus to a 
searching criticism, conducted with con- 
summate dialectical skill, and abounding in 
refined distinctions, which gained him the 
title of * Doctor Subtiiis \ He maintained a 
strict orthodoxy, and against the Dominicans 
(Aquinas' order), zealously defended the 
Immaculate Conception. See works by 
Harris (1927) and (in French) by Longpr6 
(1924, Ac.); also Little in English Historical 
Review (October 1932.). 

DUNSTABLE, John (d. 1453), English 

composer, a native of Dunstable (perhaps of 
Herts), who, it has been exaggeratedly 
claimed, * invented the art of musical 
composttion An early exponent of 
counterpoint, he wrote motets, masses and 
secular songs including tiie three-part O Rota 
hello, 

DUNSTAN, St (c. 910-988), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the son of a West Saxon 
noble, and was bom near Glastonbury. 
Educated at the abb^, he lived for some 
time at the court of Aihelstan, but his 
companions procured his banishment for 
practising unlawful arts. He took the monas- 
tic vows and retired to Glastonbury, where 
he gave himself up to stut^. The accession 
of Athelstao's brother, Edmund, recalled 
him to court, and he was appointed Abbot 
of Otastofibury in 945. He began a great 
work of reformaikm, and soon the abbey 
became a centre of reUi^us teaehing. At 
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both in the Assembly and outside. He 
entered the Senate in 1876, and the Frendi 
Academy in 1854, but resigned h\%fauteuiL 
He wrote on education, marriage, See 
Lives by Lagrange (trans. 1 885), M. Salomon 
(1904), Faguet (1914); his Journal intime 
(1902); and Lettres cnoisies (2 vols. 1888). 
recalled by Edgar, who had become king of DUPARC, Henri, in full Marie Eugene Henri 


the same time he became the treasurer and 
adviser of Edmund, #hose death in 955 led 
to the accession of Edwy and the fall of 
Dunstan's power. He took refuge in 
Flanders, and at Ghent he first saw the 
strict Benedictine discipline he was yet to 
introduce into England. In 957 he was 


the country north of the Thames, and was 
created Bishop of Worcester, in 959 of 
London also. In that year l^wy's death 
made Edgar king of the whole country, and 
one of his first acts was to appoint Dunstan to 


Fouques<Duparc (1848-1933), French com- 
poser, studied under C6sar Franck, and is 
remembered for his songs, which, though 
only 15 in number, rank among the world’s 
greatest. See study by Northcote (19^). 


the see of Canterbury. The wise measures DUPIN, (1) Aiidr4 (1783-1865), French 


that made Edgar’s reign so peaceful and 
prosperous were in great part due to the 
counsels of Dunstan. With Oswald, Arch- 
bishop of York, he solemnly crowned Edgar 
at Bath (973)—^ formal declaration of the 
unity of the kingdom. Dunstan laboured to 
elevate the lives of the clergy, raise their social 


statesman and lawyer, wrote legal works and 
memoirs (4 vols. 1855-61). 

(2) Franpois Pierre Charles, Baron (1784- 
1873), younger brother of (1), author of 
Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne (1820-24), 
was made a baron in 1 824, a peer in 1 837, and 
filled several posts, which he resigned in 1 852. 


status, and make them the r^l teachers of DUPLEIX, Joseph Francois, dii-playks (1697- 


the people in secular as in religious matters. 
He maae obligatory the payment of tithes 
by landowners, while he did not entirely 
surrender the liberties of the church to Rome. 
On Edgar’s death in 975, Dunstan declared 
for Edward, elder son of the late king, and 
crowned him at Winchester. On Edward's 
murder in 978, the two archbishops crowned 
Etbelred, whose hostility put an end to the 
great churchman's political career. See the 
six early biographies collected in Bishop 
Stubbs* Memorials of St Dunstan (‘ Rolls * 
series, 1875), and Life by Duckett (1955). 
DUNSTERVILLE, Lionel Charles (1865- 
1946), British soldier, a schoolmate, at 
Westward Ho College, of Rudyard Kipling 
(q.v.), who based his famous schoolboy 
cbaracter ’ Stalky * on him. He commanded 
the Baku e^^diiion of 1918, which he 
described in The Adventures of Dunsterforce 
(1920). 

DUNTON, John (1659-1733), English book- 
seller, born at GralTham, Hunts, refused to 
make the fourth in a direct line of clergymen, 
so was apprenticed to a London bookseller. 
He took a shop, mamed happily, made some 
lucky ventures, but was ultimately involved 
in financial troubles. He visited America, 
Holland, and Cologne, settled somehow with 
his cr^itors, and kept shop for ten years with 
fair mosperity; his Athenian Gazette being 
specially successful. He married a second 
ttmc unhappily, and under the real and 
imaginary troubles of his later years his 
mind became deranged. See his extraordi- 
nary Life and Errors of John Dunton (1705) 


1763), born at Landrccies, in 1720 was 
appointed to a seat in the French East India 
Council at Pondicherry. In 1730 he became 
superintendent at Chandernagore, in 1741 
governor-general of all the French Indies; 
and his skilful diplomacy among the native 
princes almost made the Carnatic a French 
province. His powder alarmed the English 
Company. When war broke out in Europe 
between France and England, Labour- 
donnais, who had taken Madras, was bribed 
with £40,000 to restore it to the l^glish on 
payment of a ransom. This Dupleix refused 
to accede to, and violent disputes resulted in 
Labourdonnais' recall. Several brilliant ; 
engagements took place between the French 
and the Nawab of the Carnatic, who endeav- 
oured to seize Madras, but was forced to 
raise the siege. An attack on the English at 
Fort St David failed, but Duplcix’s science 
and courage were displayed in the defence of 
Pondicherry, which Admiral Boscawen in 
vain attacked for five weeks. But Dupleix’s 
ambitious project of founding a French 
empire in India on the ruins of the Mogul 
monarchy was frustrated by Clive; though 
the struggle continued until Duplcix’s recall m 
1754. The French Company refused to 
reimburse him for the vast sums he had spent 
out of his (alleged) private fortune, and he 
died in poverty and neglect in 1763. See 
Hamont, Dupleix d^aprts sa correspondence; 
Martineau, Dupleix et Vlndefrancaise (5 vols, 
1920-29); a work by Cultru (1901); also 
Lives by Malleson (1890), Guerin (ISKW), 


on DUPO%/pii^ OSll-m F^ch poputa 


boolc trade of the time. „ 

OUPANLOUP. F*Mx Antobie PbUibert, rfn- 


poet and song-writer, author of Le Chant des 
ouvriers, was bom and died at Lyons. 


PONT, S.^ Ftaocto 

.to Savoy^.became jjcar-gewral of 

organiz^ the blockade of the South Atlantic 
area by Federal naval forces. 


Parti to 1838 and Bishop of Orieans in 1849. 

Thon^ he had advocated tolerance for the 

Jesuiti, and defended the temporal auibon^ m French- 

of the pope, he protested o^ly against the DU wm DE NEMOURS, famous Fwmat 

iufalUbWty dogma; once, however, it wm faMly; n771-1834> youucer 

ro this in Wilmington. Del., a gunpw^ fhotmy 

SLir^n^^dsaAtottniMted manf^ which develop^ into ope of the srorM^ 
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(2) Pierre^Samael (1739-1 SI 7), a disciple 
of Quesney, after a stormy political life 
settled in U.S.A. 

(3) Vktor-Marie (1767-1827), son of (2). 
aide-de-camp to Lafayette (1789-91), settled 
in U.S.A. after 1800 and became a business- 
man but without his brother*s success. 
Samuel Francis Du Pont (q.v.) was his son. 

DUPRL (1) Giovaimi (1817-82), sculptor, was 
bom of French ancestry at Siena, and died at 
Florence. His works include Cain and Abe! 
at Florence, and the Cavour monument at 
Turin. See English Life by Frieze (1886). 

(2) Jutes (1812-89), French landscape- 
painter of the Barbizon school, was born at 
Nantes, and died in Paris. See study by 
Claretie (Paris 1879). 

(3) Marcel (1884- ), French organist, 

bom at Rouen, won the Prix de Rome for 
composition in 1914, and won fame all over 
Europe for his organ recitals. 

DUPUIS, Oiarles fVimcote, dii-pwee (1742- 
1 80^, was professor of Rhetoric in the Coltege 
de France, member of the Acadtete des 
inscriptions, and during the Revolution a 
member of the Convention, of the Council of 
Five Hundred, and of tlie legislative body, of 
which he became president. His Origine de 
tons Its cultes (10 vols. 1795) originated the 
commission appointed by Napoleon to 
explore Upper Egypt. 

DUPUYTIUEN, GuUlaumc, Baron, dii^pwee-trf 
(1777-1835), from 1812 professor of Clinical 
surgery in Paris, invented many surmcal 
instruments. See Life by Cruveilhier (1841). 

DUQUESNE, Abraham, Marquis, dihkayn 
(161(^88), French naval olheer, born at 
Dieppe, distinguished himself in 1637-43 in 
the war with Spain. In the Swedish service 
he rose to vice-admiral; and then returning 
to France, reduced Bordeaux, which had 
declared for the Fronde. He defeated De 
Riwter and Van Tromp several times tn 
\6j2-13, and the united Aeets of Spain and 
Holland off Sicily in 1 676. On the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, Duquesne was dm 
only Protestant excepted. See Life by Jal 
(1872). 

DURAN. See CAgOLUs-DuKAN. 

DURAND, (1) Sir Henry Marta (]8]2<7t), 
the son of a cavalry omccr, was trained at 
Addiscombe, served in tim Afghan war 
(bursting in the gates of Ghazni, 1839) and 
the Sikh war. As agmt in Central India he 
rendered very valuable service during the 
mutiny; and was subsMuently a member of 
the Indian Counctl, K.C.S.L, major*gefieraJ, 
and governor-general of the Punjab. 

(2) Sir Henry Morttar, K.CS.L, 
G.CM.G. (1850-1924); second son of (1), 
did valuable work, military and diplomatic, 
in the East, and was ambassador to Spam 
and the U.S. 

0} Madame. See Ge£vill£ (HEJsnty). 
wmimvs, (OCtdletaiui 0237 - 96 }, Frmich 
boni at Puimtsson near Bdzters, 
etidied canon law at Bdkmoa and Modena, 
and had held various offices under several 
Dopes, when in 1286 be became Bishop of 
however, remaiota in Rome, 


where be died. Jf&kUe (1271; 

1474) 11 hts most famoiis woilt; 


mmjiteinma 
of Jut Bmhnak 


Difiaarum Qjfklarmi 


(Matnz 1459), book i was translated by J. M. 
Neale and B. Webb as TTiie Symbolism of 
Churches (1843). 

(2) GuUelnius (d. 1332), from 1327 Bishop 
of Puy-en-Velay, was called * Doctor Resolu- 
tissimus*; he first supported and then 
opposed Thomas Aquinas. 

DURANTE, Fhincesoo (1684-1755), a Nea- 
politan composer of church and diamber 
music bom at Fratta Maggtore. 

DORER, Alhrecht (1471-1528), was bom at 
Nuremberg, the son of a goldsmith from 
Hungary. In 1486 he was apprenticed to 
Michael Wohlgemuth, the diiefltUustrator of 
the Niiraberg Chronide, and ia; 1490 started 
on hts four years' travels. Then, having 
married the beautiful Agnes Fiby, who was 
certainly not the Xanthippe of tndition, and 
having visited Italy, he workedUgain for a 
while under Wohlgemuth, arm in 1497 
started on his own account, and, aided by 
Sch8ufelein, Baldung, and othen, executed 
many paintings, among them tim Dresden 
triptych, and the Paumgamer altaur-piece at 
Munich. In 1498 he published hit first great 
series of designs on wood, the illustrations of 
the Apocalypse, which like Dfirer's other 
work of the kind, were cut by a professional 
engraver. The copper-plates of this period 
include The Prodigal Son (1500) and Adam 
and Eve (1504). In 1505 06 Dilrer visited 
Venice, and here produced the Feast of the 
Rosaries^ now the property of Strahow 
moaaster>\ Prague. On (or before) hts 
return he painted Adam and Eve (1507), now 
at Madrid ; and Assumption of the Vitkin — a 
triptych, whose centre was destroyed by fire at 
Munich in 1674. It was followed in l5ll by 
the Adoration of the Trinity^ in the Vienna 
Gallery. Dtirer was much employed by 
Maximilian 1, of whom he executed several 
portraits, for whose prayer-book he made 
forty-three pen and ink drawings, and in 
whose honour he drew the Triumphal Car and 
(with others) the Triumphal Arch^ which were 
engraved on wood, the latter on ninety-two 
blocks, forming a surface of 100 souare feet — 
the largest known woodcut, in 1520^-21 
DOrer visited the Netherlands. At Antwerp 
he made the acquaintance of Erasmus; and 
he was present at the coronation of Charles V. 
who appointed him his court-painter. He 
died at Nuremberg. During his later years 
DOi^ manifested great sympathy with the 
Reformatioti. DOrer's drawings and studies 
are vaty numerous, and are to be found in 
most public collections Jbose of tbe Albertina 
in Vienna and of the Bntisb Muaaum being 
the richest As an engraver on metat and a 
designer of woodcuu he ranks even fall^r 
than as a ptater. His work is dltajniiinsed 
by an onerting peroeptkKi of tbe capa^i^ 
of the matertil, w metal^iei being 
executed with extreme finlili and fetameiit; 
wbUe his woodcuts are botePly drawn wRh a 
broad exmsiive line, such as emrid beeaiity 
foliowedby theengravar. Hiaeoms^platm, 
over iOO in number, iodede me tink 
Passion (Id piites, 1501^); ta 
Dssathf and m Ihm (153^;^ Si dmm in 
hk Stad^p and MatadMki (1114)* Dilrer 
my also bo miMwi at ta faveiKor of 
etalngt os lio prodnoed sovernl pities In 
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which all the lines are bitten with acid. His 
woodcuts are about 200 in number, including 
the Greater Passion^ 12 subjects; The Little 
Passion^ 37 sutnects; and The Apocalypse, 16 
subjects. Of his various scientific writings 
the Instructions in Measurement (1525), 
Treatise on Fortification (1527), and Treatise 
on Human Proportion (1528) arc the most 
important. See hts Correspondence (Briefe, 
Brinckmann and Birkner 1911); hhSchrift- 
licher Nachlass (Heidrich 1908), and Dtirer’s 
Writhm (trans. and ed. W. M. Conway 
1959),lLive8 by W. B. Scott (1872), Thausing 
(trans. 1882), Lionel Cust (1897), Nuchter 
trans. 1911); monographs by Ephrussi 
Paris 1882), A. von Eye (1892), T. S. Moore 
1905), Knackfbss (trans. 1900), H. Wotfflin 
Munich 1905); works by C. Dodgson 
1926), Panofsfcy (4th ed. 1955), H. and E. 
tictze (3 voU. 1928-38), F. Winkler (Berlin 
1959), 

DUREY, Louts, dU-ray (1888- ), French 

composer, bom in Paris. His musical 
education did not begin until he was twenty- 
two, and in 1916 under the influence of Enk 
Satie, he became one of the group of young 
French composers known as * The Six *, but 
broke with them in 1921. He has written 
lai]ge orchestral and choral works, but is 
diielly known for bis songs and chamber- 
music. 

D’URFEY, Thomas (1653-1723), British 
dramatist and song-wria^r, was bom at 
Exeter of Huguenot ancestry, a nephew of 
Honors d'Ur^ (1568-1625). author of the 


Thereupon in five months* time he returned 
to £ii|dand without being recalled. Lord 
Durham's famous report on Canada was 
ascribed by Brougham and many contem- 
poraries to his secretary, Charles BuUer (q.v.) 
— orroneously, according to Reid in the 
Life and Letters (1906) of Durham. See 
New’s study (1929); Lucas’s edition of the 
Report (1912). 

DURONCERAY, Marie. See Favart. 
DURRELL, Lawrence George (1912- ), 
British novelist and poet, was born at 
Darjeeling, India, educated at King’s School, 
Canterbury, eloped with his future wife to 
Paris and began writing novels there. The 
second World War found him teaching 
English in Athens, but he escape from the 
Germans in a fishing boat ( 1 941 ), served in the 
Foreim Office in Cairo, Athens and Belgrade, 
settled in 1953 in Cyprus, where the political 
and terrorist upheavals inspired Bitter Lemons 
(1957). As a writer he first made his name 
with Prosperous Cell (1945), followed by the 
cosmopolitan multi-love story comprisiifg 
the ‘ Alexandria Quartet *, a series of four 
related novels, Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive 
and Clea (1957-60), as well as Selected 
Poems (1956). His brother Gerald Malcolm 
(1912), is a noted zoologist, traveller, writer 
and broadcaster. 

DCRRENMATT, Friedrich (1921- ), Swiss 
author, born at Konolfingcn, Bern, the son 
of a pastor; studied there and at Zurich and 
turned from painting to writing. The theme 
which recurs in all his work is that life is a 


famous romance of Astr^e. He early became 
a busy playwright, his comedies especially 
being popular. Among these were The Fond 
HusSand (1676), Madame Fickle (1677), and 
Sir Burm^y Whig (1681). In 168.3 be pub- 
lished hts Sew Collection of Songs and Poems, 
which was followed by a long series of songs, 
collected as HFii and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy (6 vols. 1719-20). Meanwhile he 
had been busy with plays, for whose morals 
he suffered like the rest from the heavy hand 
of Jeremy Collier. He never married; and 
his foruioet declined as his comedies ceased 

DU^SaM • John Geonr^ Lambton, Earl of 
(1792^1840), British sutesman, was bom in 
London, am on his father’s death in 1797 
inherited Lambton Hall, Durham, which had 
been In the family for over six centuries. 
Educated at Btoo, He served for two years in 
the dragoons, and in 1813 was returned as a 
Whig forhJh native county. He w'ss a strong 
liboit, and in 1821 brought forward a scheme 
for j^iamentnry reform much more 
advanced than that of 1832. In 1828 he was 
created Bamn Durham, In the admmistra- 
titm of hit father^i»*l8w. Lord Grey (1830), 
he was Imd privy teal, and one of the (bm 
Pdrioiia ssho drew up the Reform Bill. 
Kealgi^^in oflto in 1833, he was made an 
twilL emmim 1835 to 1837 wus ambassador- 
mcaor^aaty to St Petewburg.^ In 1838 he 
appoteled goyemor-general of Cawda, 
yhaPBi to .tto revou of the m 
Lower €aiiida» the ctmaUiuikm had b^n 

impendedL ilia meaaiirat were statew^ 

bm dieHOeM^ and the Kouse of Lords 
dtejpiateoial of some of his acts. 


calamity which has to be accepted for what it 
is but without surrender. His novels include 
the detective story Der Bichter und sein 
Henker (1952), Der Verdacht (1953), Die 
Panne (1956), and his plays Romulus der 
Crosse (1949), Die Ehe des Herrn Mississippi 
(1952), which established his international 
reputation. Bin En^el Kommt nach Babyhn 
(1953) is a parable in w'hich an angel brings 
chaos instead of happiness, and Der Besuch 
einer alten Dame (1956) describes the return 
of an old lady to her native village to revenge 
herself on a seducer. 

DURUY, Victor, dihrwee (1811-94). French 
historian and educationist, was born and 
died in Paris. He became professor of 
History in the College Henri IV (1833), 
minister of public instruction (1863-69), and 
an Academician (1884). His works include 
histories and historical geographies of Rome, 
France, Ac. See his Notes et souvenirs 
(1901), and Life by Lavisse (1895). 

DUSE, Eleoiiora, doo'zay (1859-1924), Italian 
actress, born near Venice, rose to fame in 
Italy, then triumphed (1892-93) at Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, London, Ac. She died at 
Pittsburgh, having returned to the stage in 
1921 after years of retirement. D’Annunzio 
owed much to her histrionic genius. The 
Duse ranks among the greatest actresses of 
all time. See Life by Signorelli (Eng. trang. 
1959). 

DUBHAN, See Stephen Dushan. 

DUSSEEt Jfan Ladtelav 
eomposor and pdanist, born at C^aslau in 
Bohemia. At Amsterdam he Itis 

earlieat works for the piano; in 
(1788-'I800) he was very popular. InlRkHOb 
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he was instructor to Prince Louis Fenijtinand 
of Prussia; in 1808 he entered Talleyrand’s 
service. 

DUTENS, Louis, du-ta (1730-1812), historian, 
bom at Tours of Hu^enot parentage, came 
to England, went to Turin as chaplain to the 
English embassy (1758-62), and remained as 
charg^^*affaires. He held a pension of £300, 
in 1766 was presented to the rich sinecure 
living of Elsdon in Northumberland, travelled 
much, and was made historiograj^her-royal. 
He undertook the first comprehensive edition 
of Leibniz’s works ( 1 768). Sec his Mimoires 
d'un voyageur (3 vols. 1806), 

DUTROCHET, Refi6 Joadum Henri, dii-tro- 
shay (1 776-1 847), French physiologist, born 
at Poitou, qualified in medicine at Paris, and 
became physician to Joseph Buonaparte of 
Spain. He was the first to study and to name 
osmosis. See his NouveUes Recherckes sur 
Vendosmose etV exosmose and Mimoires 
(1837). 

DUrr, (1) Michael Madhu Sudan (1824-73), 
Indian poet, bom at Sagandari, Bengal, 
absorbed European culture, b^amc a 
Christian and wrote poetry and drama in 
English and Bengali, as the plays Sarmishtha 
(1858), Padmavari (1859), and the blank 
verse epics TiUatama (1860) and Meghanad- 
BadhaimX). 

(2) Tom. See Toru Durr. 

DULN, Olav (1876-1939), Norwegian novelist, 
bom in Namsdal, made a reputation with the 
8aga*like Juvikingar and its five sequels 
(1918-23). 

DUVAL, Claude (1643-70), highwayman, was 
bom at Domfront, Normandy, and came to 
England at the Restoration in the train of the 
Duke of Richmond. Taking soon to the 
road, he pursued a successful career till, 
having been captured drunk, he was hanged 
at Tyburn. 

DUVEEN, Joseph, Ist Baron Duvecn of Mill- 
bank (1869 -1939), English art dealer. A 
benefactor of the National Gallery, he gifted 
a gallery for the Elgin marbles. 

DVORAK, AnUtnbi, dvor'shak (1841-1904), 
Czech composer, was born near Prague on 
September 8. His father was a butcher, and 
Antonin worked for a while in the business, 
but showed such musical talent that he was 
sent to the organ school in Prague in 1857. In 
1859 he began to earn his living playing the 
viola in an orchestra and giving lessons, but 
all the while be was composing in secret. It 
was not until 1873 that he attracted attention 
with his Hymnusn a nationalistic cantata 
based on Halek’s poem The Heroes of the 
White Mountain. In 1873 ho married, and 
from 1874 to 1877 was organist at St Adat- 
bcrt*s church in Prague, during which time 
he made a name for himself with several 


of the young composer. His work, basically 
classical in structure, but leavened with 
colourful Slavonic motifs, won increasing 
reco^ition, culminating in European acclaim 
for his Stabat Mater^ first performed in Lon- 
don in 1883. He had now written six 
symphonies and much chamber and piano 
music, and enjoyed a world-wide reputation 
which brought him in 1891 the offer of 
directorship of the New York Conservatoire. 
It was in America that he wrote hts ninth 
symphony, the ever-popular * From the New 
World containing themes, redolent of 
American folk-music yet retaining a distinct 
Slavonic flavour. The beautiful solo for cor 
anglais in the slow movement is firmly 
established as a world favburite among 
classical melodies. At this time he also 
wrote some of his best chamMr music. He 
returned to Prague in 1895. Tpe last period 
of his life w^as spent composing chiefly 
orchestral music, but he also\wrote three 
more operas, including Rusatkd (1901) and 
Armida (1904) which, like thetr pr^ccessors, 
were not highly successful. Dvohik’s music 
possesses all the qualities calculated to 
preserve for it a permanent place in the 
concert repertoire. Rich in metodtc interest 
and variety of ingredients, it represents a 
successful blend of Brahmsian classicism and 
folk elements from a diversity of sources. See 
studies by Hoflmeister (trans. 1928), Stefan 
(trans. 1941) and Alec Robertson (1944). 
DWIGHT, (I) J<^, an early English potter 
at Fulham in 1671-98, a native of Oxford- 
shire, patented a * transparent earthenware 
thus pioneering the English pottery tndmitry. 

(2) ThecNlore (1764-1846), American jour- 

nalist and politician, brotner of (3), sat in 
the House of Representatives 1 806- 07, wrote 
in support of the Federalist party, edited the 
Albany Haiiy Advertiser (1815- 17), and 
founded its New York namesake, which he 
edited in 1817-36. His son (1796- 

1866) edited Dwights American Magazine 
(1845-52), and wrote travel books. 

(3) T1tm4>thy, LL,D. (1752' 1817), American 
divine, grandfather of (4), bom at Northamp- 
ton, Moss., was a chaplain during the War 
of Independence; became minister of 
Greenfleld Hill, Conn. (1783), where he also 
successfully conducted an academy; and tn 
1795 was elected president of Yak Colkgc 
and professor of Divinity. His principal 
works are hts Theology Explained and De/en- 
efeif (1818), The Conguest of Canaan (1785), an 
ambitious epic poem, and Trawls in New 
England and New York (1821). 

(4) lliiMitliy, D.D„ Lt.D. (1828-1916). 
grandson of u)f boro at Norwk^, Conn., 
was president of Yale in I88<MI9« and was a 
iiiember of the American committee for 


oompositions which were promising enough 
to bring bhn to the notice of the authorities 
and gam for him a state granL In 1877 
became a member of the coftmiittee 
whtdi examined the compositioos of grant 
iKddm, recognixed Dvomk’s promtse« and 
ifttrodoc^ his music to Vamna by iponsoring 
tobUcad^ of the Kldnxe aus Ml^en^ 

aommmemea wotk. Brahmses friendship 
waaa gmat influence and tthmdus in the Iflb 


revising the English Bible. 

DYCE, (I) Akaander (1798-1869). Scottish 
critic, boro at Edinborgh. was educated at 
the High School, and mduated from Exeter 
Colhme, Oxford, in 1819, He orders, 
but in 1825 teukd in Londim as a man of 
letters. With rare kamiBi and samicity he 
edited Peek (l828-39>, wSmm 
ed. I857h Qmm (I8I1X Sld^J[i833), 


ed. I857h 0mm <I8I1X SldticyJ[i833), 
Middkum Beanmom and Pkkher 

(1843-^), Mai^ (I85Q), flhakespoere 
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(1857), &c., besides writing Recollections of 
the Tahle^talk of Samuel Rogers (1856). 

(2) WUUam (1806x64), historical and 
religious painter, was born at Aberdeen, and 
went in 1825 to Rome, where he developed 
pre-Raphaelite sympathies. From 1844 
professor of Fine Arts in King's College, 
London, he executed frescoes in the new 
House of Lords, Osborne House, Bucking- 
ham Palace, and All Saints*, Margaret Street 
He was elected R.A. in 1848, and died at 
Streatham. 

DYCK, Sir Andumy Van. See Van Dyck. 
DYER, (1) Sir Edward (c. 1545-1607), poet and 
diplomatist was born at Sharpham Park, 
Somerset, studied at Oxford, was knighted in 
1596, and died in London. * My Mind to 
Me a Kingdom is * is the best-known of bis 
oems, which Grosart collected in 1872. 
ee R. M. Sargent At the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth (1935). 

(2) George (1755-1841), Charles Lamb’s 
friend, was bom in London, and from 
Christ's Hospital passed to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, taking his B.A. in 1778. In 1792 
he settled in Clitford’s inn, London, and, 
with * poems * and a vast mass of hack-work, 
produced the History of the University of 
Cambridge (1814) and Privileges of the 
University of Cambridge (1824). He con- 
tributed ‘ all that was original ’ to Valpy’s 
classics <141 voU. 1809-31), and became 
totally blind soon after his life’s work was 
done. Simple, slovenly, but kindly, he 
afforded Lamb much mnocciu amusement. 

(3) John (1699 -1757), Welsh poet, born 
in Llanfvnydd parish, Carmarthenshire, and 
educated at Westminster, abandoned law for 
art, and in 1725 published Grongar HilU 
remarkable for simplicity, warmth of feeling, 
and exquisite descriptions of scenery. He 
next travelled in Italy, published the Ruins of 
Rome (1740), took orders, and in 1741 
became vicar of Catthorpe, Leicestershire, 
which he exchanged later for the Lincolnshire 
livings of Belchl'ord, Coningsby, and Kirkby- 
on*&m. The Fleece (1757). a didactic poem, 
is praised by Wordsworth in a sonnet. 

(4) Sir WUUaiD Turner IbistletoB (1843- 

1928), English botanist, was director of Kew 
Gardens in 1885-1905. ^ ^ 

DYK£$« JolM Baednis (1823 76), English 
composer, bom at Hull, graduated at 


C^ambridge, was ordained in 1847, and 
became precentor of Durham Cathedral 
(1849), Mus.Doc. of Durham (1861), and 
vicar of St Oswald’s there (1862), A joint- 
editor of Hymns Ancient and Modern^ he 
composed services, anthems, and many 
hymn-tunes, including ‘ Lead, Kindly Light \ 
‘ Nearer, my God *, and ‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul See Life by Fowler (1897). 
DYMOKE, Sir John, dim'uk (d. 1381), by 
his marriage about 1350 with the heiress of 
the Marmions got the Lincolnshire manor of 
Scrivelsby, and became king’s champion at 
Richard ll’s coronation. The function was 
last exercised at George IV’s coronation by 
Henry Dymoke (ISOI-oS), but Dymokes bore 
the standard of England at the coronations of 
Edward VII, George V, George VI, and 
Queen Elizabeth. See Lodge’s Scrivelsby 
(1894 

DYMPNA (9th cent.), an Irish princess, said 
to have been slain by her father at Gh^l in 
Belgium for resistance to his incestuous 
passion. She is the patroness of the insane** 
DYSON, Sir Frank Watson (1868-1939; kt. 
1915), astronomer-royal in 1910-33, bom at 
Measham, then in Derbyshire, known for 
his work on the distribution of stars and on 
solar eclipses. See Life by M. Wilson (1951). 
DYVEKE (‘ little dove ’) (1491-1517), Scandi- 
navian adventuress, born at Amsterdam, in 
1507 met the future Christian 11 of Denmark 
at Bergen, where her mother had an inn, and 
became his mistress. In Denmark her mother 
gained ^eat influence, hateful to the nobles; 
and in 1517 Dyveke died suddenly, probably 
by poison. 

DZERZHINSKY, Felix Edminidovich (1877- 
1926), Russian revolutionary, was exiled to 
Siberia at the age of twenty, fought in the 
1905 revolution, and in 1917, as one of the 
organizers of the coup d*4tau became chair- 
man of the secret police and a member of the 
Bolshevik central committee. After 1921 he 
reorganized the railway system, and was 
chairman of the Supreme Economic Council 
in 1924-26. See study by Bromage (1956). 
DZIERZON, Jmkjer'zon (1811-1906), Polish 
apiculturalist, bom at Lowkowitz in Upper 
Silesia, discovered parthenogenesis in bees 
and introduced a new type of hive. His 
Rationelle Bienenzucht (1861) was translated 
in 1882 by C. N, Abbott. 


£ 


EACHASD, L 4 Mnsoce. See Echaro. 
EADGAK. See Edgar. . , , 

EAIWB, Mm (1810-76), Scoitish rtK«loRi«m. 
bora at AIvr, LL.D. Glasgow D*G. 

St Aadfew»(t($0), mote Biblicai 
(1848), eedtsioitkal JEucyclopardia 
amiamun^ofcoainMntanea. See Life oy 

14 


sent by Pope Urban. In 1120 at Alexander I’s 
request he became Bishop of St Andrews. 
His Historia Novorumt pnnted in 1623, and 
his yita Anselmi (1551) were both edited 
(1884) in the * Rolls * series by Martin Rule. 
His lives of SS. Dunstan, Bregwin, and Oswald 
were printed by Wharton in part d of his 
Anglia Sacra {imy. Most of hw. MSS. ate 
in the library of Corpus ChrtsU Codege* 
Cambrid^. 

June* Bndunaa (t820~87). Amertcui 
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engineer, bom at Lawienceburg, lod., in 
1861 bmlt in a hundred days eimt irbnclad 
steamers for the government, followed by 
other ironclads and mortar-boats. His steel 
arch bridm (1867-74) across the Mississippi 
at St Louis, with a central span of 520 feet, 
is one of the finest in America. His works 
for improving the Mississippi mouth were 
completed in 1875-79. He died at Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


BASi£aKE, Sir awrin Utk (1793-1S6S). 

EngUsh historical painter, bom at Plymouth* 


EAKINS, Thomas (1844-1916), American 
bom at Philadelphia, studied in 


painter, 

Paris under G6r6me, and became known for 
his portraits and genre pictures, especially 
sporting scenes. He also executed a number 
of sculptures. 

EALDHELM. See Aldhelm. 

EALDRED. See Aldred. 

EALHWINE. SeeALCUiN. 

EARHART, Amelia, ayr'- 


American airwoman, bom in Atchison, 
Kansas. She was the first woman to fly the 
Atlantic — Newfoundland to Burry Point, 
Wales, on June 17, 1928. Her plane was lost 
over the Pacific in July 1937. Her auto- 
biomphy. Last f tight, was edited by her 
husband, George Palmer Putnam (whom she 
married in 1931), and published in 1938. 

EARLE, (1) John (c. 1601-65), born at York, 
became tutor to Charles H, then prince of 
Wales, in 1641 and also served him as chap- 
lain during his exile in France. He became 
Bishop of Worcester (1662), and of Salisbury 
(1663). He publish^ anonymously (1628) 
Micracosmographie, a set of witty * characters’ 
and epigrammatic essays (ed. Murphy 1928). 

(2) William (1833-85), British major- 
general, bora in Liverpool. He commanded 
the garrison of Alexandria in 1882-84, and 
was killed while leading a column of the 
Gordon rescue expedition. 

EARLOM, Rich^ (1743-1822), mezzotintcr, 
bom in London, engraved over sixty admir- 
able plates after Claude’s Liber Veritatis, and 
was responsible for the well-known set of 
Hoffsith’s Marriage d la Mode, 

£Alu«Y, Jttbal AndersiNi (1816-94), American 
meral, bora in Virginia, commanded a 
Confederate brigade at Bull Run, and a 
division at Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. 
In 1864, after some successes, he was thrice 
defeated by Sheridan and Custer, and, 
relieve of his command (March 1865), he 
returned to his former profession as a 

EAS^'(l) Sir AIM (184»-19i3}. English 
painter and etcher, bom at Kettering. He 
studied at the Glasgow School of Art, and is 
best known for his landscam of Japan, 
whidi be vMM in 1889. From 1902 he 
produced a hum number of etchings, and in 
1906 he mMIbe Art of Landset^ 
in OU Cohur* He was juui^ted in 1910 and 
cMM il.A. in 1913. 

® AHamcl (c. 1580-1648), iBoglish 

tUMttBOier and organist who i 
I years in the service of 1 
and was subsequently organist of 
i Cathedral. His works include 

smsic and madrigals, and he was a 

eomributor to The TrUtn^s of Otkma. the 
mdrifal collecdofli demteo to Queen 
Bligabeth 1 in 1603. 


studied under Hayidon. R.A. (1830), P.R.A. 
(1850), and director of the Nauboal Gallei^ 
from 1855, he is also remembered for his 
Materials for the History of Oil Pointing 
(1847). His collected papers (1848-7Q ^ 
contain a memoir by Lady Eastlake (1810- 
1893), the authoress of Letters from the Baltic 
and the venomous reviewer of Jane Eyre in 
the Quarterly, See her Journals (1896). 
EASIMAN, George (1854-1932), Amrican 
inventor and philanthropist, ,\nm at Water- 
ville (N.Y.), turned from banking to photo- 
graphy, producing a suedessfm roll-film 
(1884), the ’ Kodak * camdm (1888), and 
joining with Edison in expmiments which 
made possible the moving-p^ure industry. 
He died by his own hand. 

(1898-1937), EASTWICK, Edward 



, (1814-83), 

English orientalist, bom at W^eld, Berk- 
shire, after service with th« East India 
Company was appointed (184^ professor 
of Hindustani at Haileybury College, and 
assistant political secretary in the India 
Ofiice (1859); and was secretary of legation 
in Persia in 1860-63, He was M.P. for 
Penryn and Falmouth (1868-74): financial 
difficulties then enforced his retirement, and 
he devoted the rest of his life to literary work. 
He produced many translations from the 
Persian, notably the Gulistan of S4di; a 
Hindustani Grammar (1847); Journal of a 
Diplomats in Persia (1864); and translated 

EATON, Margaret, nie O’Neill, known as 
‘Peggy’ (C. 1796-1879). the daufihter of a 
Washington innkeeper, for her second 
husband married in 1829, John Hen^ Eaton, 
secretary of state for war under President 
Jackson. The wives of the other cabinet- 
ministers refused to mix with her because of 
her alleged pre-marital intimacy with Eaton 
and because of her birth, forcing Eaton to 
resign (1831) despite the strenuous elTorts of 
Jackson, who even transferred his support to 
a presidential candidate. Van Bures, favour- 
ably disposed towards her. A great social 
success in Europe, when her husband became 
ambassador to Spain (1836), she married a 
young dancing instructor after the foniier^s 
death. 

EBBA, $1 (d. c, 670), a Northumbrian princess, 
who founded the double roonasteiv of 
Coldingham, and ruled it as abbess tiU her 
death. 

EBBINOHACB, Herauum (1850-1909), 
German psychologist, carried out researches 

^ 


mental 
ags in 1885. 
<1837-98), 


memory to mvesUgate hig 
processes, and published nis fimU: 

EBERS, Georg MoHtat, a/bdrs , 

German egyptologist and novelist, was bom 
at Baitsi« Xectuter (186S) and professor 
(1868) at Jena, he visit^ Ine East in IW* 
and from 1870 to 1889 was^ ptotamr of 
Egypudogy at Leipzig. He mcovmsi and 
pSuiilied (1875) the celebrated hlarttic 
medical P^pprm Eberei wrote on 
Sinaia^El^; bmbbentlmowiiasaii^or 
odnvmmmmmkgitmdih* StpnimStory 

tot pmsidsiit or to <kmm Rcgnib^ 
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(culected Febmry 19191; wau bom atl^oidel- 
a tailor's son. A Saodler at Haidelbenc 
he bmm$ a Social Democrat journalist and 
< Jteidistag ittiember (1912). Chairman of his 
party (1913), he was a Majority Socialist 
leader in the Revolution of 1918. 

(2) Karl Egon (1801-82), Bohemian poet, 
was born and died at Prague. His poems 
include lyrics, tragedies and the national epic 
Vlasta (1829). 

EBERZ, Joaef, ay'berts (1880*1942), German 
artist, bom at Limbourg. He studied at 
Karlsruhe and Dilsseldorf and worked at 
Stuttgart, painting mainly religious pictures, 
e.g. the Christ ana Magdalene (1911). 
ECCLES or EAGLES, ek'ilz, (l) John (1668- 
1735), son of (2), is celebratm as a theatre 
composer. He became master of the King's 
Band of Mustek in 1700, composed me 
music for the coronation of Queen Anne and 
published many volumes of theatre music, 
songs and masques. Two other brothers, 
Henry (1670*17^ and Thomas (c. 1672-?), 
were violinists. The former achieved success 
in Paris, the tatter became a vagrant and 
disappes^. 

, (2) Solomon (1618-83), English musician, 
lather of (1), bom in London. He taught 
the virginals and viols until he became a 
Quaker in 1660, when he burned his in- 
struments and books and became a shoe- 
maker. During the Great Plague he ran 
naked through the streets with a brazier of 
burning sulphur on his head, prophesying 
disaster. In 1667 he published A Musick 
Lector, n discussion on whether music was 
from God or not. He accompanied Fox to 
the West Indies in 1671 to spread Quakerism, 
and was prosecuted for sedition at Barbados 
in 1680. 

ECHAiM). Laurenoe, ech'ard (c. 1670-1730), 
English historian bom at Barsham near 
Beccles, Ardbdeacon of Stow (1712). 
ECHEGARAY Y EIZAGUIRRE, Jos6, ny- 
chay-gah^rX* ee a y^ee-tha-gee* ray (1833-1916), 
Spanish dramatist, born of Basque descent 
at Madrid in 1833, taught mathematics, 
held portfolios in various ministries (1868- 
1874) then won literary fame by many 
jdays in prose and verse, received a Nobel 
pito (1904), returned to politics as minister 
of finance (1905), and to science as professor 
of Physics, Madrid University (1905). His 
masterpiece. The Great Caieoto (1881), was 
produced in America under the title The 
World and His Wife. 

Mmm Mayer von (1486-1543), German 
<^l]idfc theologian, bom at Egg m Swabi^ 
became professor of Theology at Ingolstadt 
(1510), and was the ruling spirit of that 
univeimty until his death. After his ^ip»g 
diiiHiCaiKm with Luther, Eck wrote his Dc 
JPtmam Fetri^ and went to Rome m 1520, to 
} return with the bull which declared Luther a 
hMetk; henceforth he continued with 
/ Msidoiiate violence his struggle with toe 
R^cmatkm. SceL((cbyWied^ann(}865); 

Gmaan writings are edited by Meister 

SCSJENBtt. Hno ( 14 W- 1954 ), OtrawB 

wsKMunittm MtabMC. tom tt I’icDitouigt 


1911 was^ mSLcfe,^. 4 i director of his airship 
comptany. In 1924 he piloted the ZR3, later 
call^ the Los Angeles^ from Friedrichshafen 
to Lakehurst, N.J., on the first fii^t by an 
airship directly from continental Europe 
across the Atlantic. He subsequently made 
other notable flights (round the world, South 
America, the Arctic, Ac.). See his My 
Zeppelins (1958). 

ECKERMANN, Johann Peter (1792-1854), 
German author, bom at Winsen in Hanover, 
and studied at Gdttingen. The publication 
of bis Beitrdge zur Poesie (1823) led to his 
removal to Weimar, where he assisted 
Goethe in preparing die final edition of his 
works. He won for himself a lasting name 
by his Conversations with Goethe (1837), 
translated into English by Margaret Fuller 
(1839) and John Oxenford (1850). See a 
German work by Houben (1925-28). 
ECKFORD, Harry (1775-1832). American 
naval architect, was bom at Irvine, went out 
to Quebec in 1790, and died at Constanti- 
nople. He built the famous early steamship 
Robert Fulton (1822). • 

ECKHART, Johannes, called Meister Eckhart 
(c. 1260-1327), German mystic, bora at 
Hochheim near Gotha, entered the Domi- 
nican order, studied and taught in Paris, 
acted as prior of Erfurt and as vicar of his 
order for Thuringia, was Dominican provin- 
cial in Saxony 1303-11, in 1307 was also 
appointed vicar-general of Bohemia and 
from 1312 preached at Strasbourg, Frankfurt 
and Cologne. Eckhart's teaching is a 
m^tic pantheism, and influenced later 
relirious mysticism and speculative philo- 
sophy; in 1325 he was arraigned for heresy 
by the Archbishop of Cologne, and two 
years after his death his writings were 
condemned by Pope John XXll. His extant 
works consist of Latin and German sermons 
and tractates. See Life by J. Ancelet- 
Hustache (Eng. trans. 1958). 

EDDINGTON, Sir Artfanr Staidey (1882-1944 ; 
kt. 1930; O.M. 1938), astronomer, professor 
(1913) and observatory director (1914) at 
Cambridge, bom at Kendal, was consiitered 
by many the greatest of modem English 
astronomers. His most notable works are 
Space, Time and Gravitation (1920)* Stars and 
Atoms (1927) and The Expanding (/niverse 
(1933), Sec Life by A. V. Douglas (1956). 
EDDY^ Mary Baker Glover (1821-1910), 
American founder of the Christian sdentists, 
was bora at Bow, N.H. Given up because 
of supposedly fatal injuries after a fall, she 
read about the palsied man in Matthew's 
Gospel, and claimed to have risen from her 
bed similarly healed. Thereafter she devoted 
herself to developing her spiritual discovery, 
stating its principles in Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures (1875), Which 
taught the illusory nature of disease. In 
1879 she organized at Boston the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and was herself ordahied 
minister. 

ECHS, James Omter (1882- ), Bisfish 

Labour politician, was bom at Epsom, 



he enteied Parliameat Os 
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Mitdiam in 1923 and for. South Shields in 
1 929. He was chairman of the Surrey County 
Council from 1933 to 1937. From 1940 to 
1945 he was parliamentary secretary to the 
Ministry of Education and became home 
secretary in the 1945 Labour Government. 
In 1951 he was also leader of the House of 
Commons. A humanitarian reformer at 
the Home Office, he was responsible for the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948. In 1953 he 
was made C.H. He was a quiet, shrewd 
debater with a Nonconformist passion for 
political liberty, his ancestral Puritan 
conscience not conflicting with an arch sense 
of humour and considerable charm of 
language and manner. 

EDELFIXT, Albert Gustav (1854-1905), 
Finnish artist, born at Porvoeo, worked in 
many different media in a naturalistic style. 
Among his best works are a portrait of 
Pasteur, Christ and the Magdalene and Women 
in the Churchyard, 

EDELINCK, Gerard (1649-1707), Flemish 
copper-engraver, born at Antwerp, in 1665 
went to Paris, where he died. His portrait 
of Dryden, after Kneller, is well known. See 
Life by Delaborde (Paris 1886). 

CDEN, (1) Sir (Robert) Anthony (1897<- 
), British statesman, born on June 12 at 
Windlestone Hall, Bishop Auckland, was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
He won the M.C. with the K.R.R.C. in 1917, 
and became Tory M.P. for Warwick and 
Leamington in 1923, holding the seat till his 
resignation in 1957. In 1931 he became 
foreign under-secretary, in 1934 lord privy 
seal and in 1935 foreign secretary. He 
resigned in 1938 following dilferences with 
the prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, 
principally on policy towards Fascist Italy. 
On the outbreak of World War 11 he became 
dominions secretary. In 1940 he was Sir 
IVinston Churchtll's secretary of state for 
ivar, issuing the historic appeal that brought 
he Home Guard into being. In December 
1940 he was foreign secretai^ again. Strenu- 
>u$ wartime work, which included negotia- 
ions for a 20-year treaty of alliance with the 
Soviet Union in 1942, culminated in his 
eadersbip of the British delegation to the 
945 San Francisco conference which estab- 
ished the United Nations. With Labour in 
tower in 1945 -51 , he was deputy leader of the 
>ppo$ition, returning to the Foreign Office 
nee more in 1951 in Sir Winston CnurchiH’s 
ovemment. His peak year of patient 
egotiation was 1954, marked ^ settlements 
1 Korea and Viet-Nam (Indo-China), by the 
mergence of a new political pattern in 
V^estem Europe backed by a British militarv 
uarantee, and by a new agreement with 
gypt for the withdrawal of British forces 
-om the Suez Canal Zone. He succeeded 
ir Winston Churchill as prime mtnistcr on 
k|»ril 6, 1955, a year marked by the * summit ^ 
>nferaRoe at Geneva with the heads of 
merica, France and the Soviet Union. In 
fovamber 1956 he ordered British and 
nsDdt forces to occupy the Suez Canal Zone 
lead of the invadmg Israeli army. His 
^deiiMsccmdeiQBed Bythe United Nations 
id caused a bitter and prolonged contro- 
iiay In Bntatn vdiidi did not subside wtei 


he ordered a withdlcawal. In failing health, 
he abruptly resigns the premiership on 
January 9, 1957. Sir Anthony's gracious, 
debonair mahner concealed strong political 
convictions, great self-will and fixity of 
purpose. Everywhere regarded as one of 
the Western world’s most experienced states- 
men, his supreme aim was world peace 
based on respect for law. History has yet 
to pronounce whether his premiership en- ‘ 
larged his reputation. He has written Places 
in the Sun, Foreign Affairs (1939), Freedom 
and Order and Days for Decision (1949) and j 
his memoirs, Fuli Circle (1960). See also | 
studies by Lewis Broad (1955), William \ 
Rees-Mogg (1956) and Randolph Churchill i 
(1959). 

(2) George, 1st Earl of Auckland (1784- 
1849), English statesman, son of (3), bom at 
Eden Farm. Beckenham, succeeded as 2nd 
baron in 1814. A steadfast supporter of 
reform, he held two or three offices, and in 
1835 was appointed governor-general of 
India. He plunged into the unhappy Afghan 
war in 1838, and was superseded in 1841. He 
was created an earl in 1839. See Life by 
Trotter (1893). 

(3) William, ist Baron (1744-1814), English 
statesman and diplomat, third son of Sir 
Robert Eden, Bart., of West Auckland. 
Durham, was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and called to the bar in 1768. In 1772 he 
was appointed under-sccrctary of state, and 
afterwards president of the Board of Trade, 
commissioner to treat with the American 
insurgents, chief secretary to the Irish viceroy, 
mmister-pienipotcntiary to France (negotiat- 
ing Pitt s commercial treaty with that 
country in 1786), ambassador to Spain, 
ambassador to Holland, and postmaster- 
general. In 1788 he was raised to the Irish, 
m 1793 to the British peerage. See his 
Journal and Correspondetice (4 vote. 1860-62). 

EDGAR, or Eadgar (944-975), king of the 
English, was the younger son of Edmund the 
Magnificent. In 957 he became ruler over 
Northumbria and Mercia, and in 959, on 
his brother Eadwig’s death, king of Wessex 
also. His reign, whose policy was largely 
shaped by Dunstan (q.v.), was one of peace 
and prosperity. 

EDGAR ATHELING (c, 1050-r. 1125), 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, was born 
probably in Hungary. The heir of Edward 
the Confessor, he was kept from the throne 
by William the Conqueror (1066) ; and having 
engaged in revolts against the Norman, he 
sought refuge in Scotland (1068) with Mal- 
colm Canmore, who married his sister 
Margaret. Edgar embraced the cause of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, against William 
Rufus» and was again driven (1091) to 
Scotland, where in 1097 he reseated his 
nephew Edgar on the throne, which had 
been usurped by Donald Bane. In 1099 he 
embarked on an uiq»rofitable crusading 
expedition to the East; and finals was taken 
prisoner at Tinchebrai (1106) fighting for 
Duke Robert against Henry L 

EDGERTON, (?) Harold Eaiene <1905^^ ), 
American electrical engineer, bom at 
Fremont, Neb., became in 1934 mfew nf 
Electricai Engineering at the MMadhusetts 
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Invtitute of Technology, A specialist in 
Jiigh-speed, photography, tw has produced a 
krypton-xenon gas arc which was employed 
in the photographing of the 'capillaries in 
the white of the eye without hurting the 
patient. See his Flash! (1939). 

(2) Sidney (1818~19(X)), American politician, 
bom in New York, sat in Congress (1859-63), 
became first chief-justice of Idaho Territory 
and as such was a founder of the new state 
(1864) of Montana, of which he was made 
the first governor. 

SDGEWORTH, (1) Frands Ysidro (1845- 
1926), British economist, nephew of (3), 
born at Edgeworthstown, professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford (1891-1922), 
editor of the Economic Journal (1891-1926), 
was perhaps the most outstanding mathe- 
matical economist of his time. Best known 
for his Mathematical Psychics (1881), he also 
carried out important work in the field of 
statistical theory, on which he wrote no 
books, but contributed a host of articles, 
pamphlets and reviews. See A. L. Bowley's 
tdgeworth's Contribution to Mathematical 
Statistics (1928). 

(2) Henry Essex (1745-1807), the ‘Abbe 
idgeworth*, was the son of the Protestant 
ector of Edgeworthstown in Ireland, who, 
uming Catholic, settled at Toulouse. 
Ordained priest, young Edgeworth took the 
umame De Firmont from Firmount, the 
amily property. In ! 79 1 he became confessor 
0 the Princess Elizabeth, in 1793 to her 
rother, Louis XVI, just sentenced to death, 
le attended him to the scaffold; but the 
Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven *, was an 
ivention,it seems, of the journalist Lacretelle. 
te got safely to England (1796), and as 
lapTain attended Louis XViH to Mttau, 
here he died. See his Memoirs by C. Sneyd 
dgeworth (1815), and his Letters (1818); 
td V. M. Montagu, Abb^ Edgeworth and his 
iends (\913). 

(3) Maria (1767-1849), eldest daughter of 
), was bom at Blackbourton, Oxon., and 

a child achieved story-tciling fame, 
itiefiy for her father^s sake she sacrificed in 
02 her one romance— with the Swedish 
)unt Edelcrantz. Greatly lionized in 
>ndon, she was at Abbotsford in 1823, a 
•it returned by Scott at Edgeworthstown in 
25. To the literary partnership between 
her and daughter we owe directly Practical 
ucation (1798) and the Essay on Jrish Bulls 
102). But most of her other works were 
pired by her father, and gained or lost by 
revision. Published between 1795 and 
17. they filled over 20 volumes. Besides 
Tales from Fashionable Life and Marring* 
(an apology for the Jews), there are her 
oe Irish masterpieces, Castle Rackrent 
00), The Absentee (I812)» and Ormot^ 
17)., Het novels may be too didactic, 
for wit, pathos, lively dialogue and simple 
»ctnes8« for bright vivacity and healthy 
'ism. as a mirror, moreover, of the age 
a tney were written and of that * most 
reasfttl country* in which their best 
m are laid, they still deserve to be read. 

Memab^s RkhM LaveO Edgeworth 
3rd ed. 1844) are autobiographical 
o m%i die compleaon, less interesting. 
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is by Miss Edgeworth. See her Life and 
Letters (1867; ed. by Hare, 189^; Lives by 
Miss Zimmem (1883) and the Hon. Emily 
Lawless (1904); C. Hill, Maria J^geworth 
and her Circle (1910); The Edgeworths^ by 
A. Paterson (1914), and E. I. Jones, The Great 
Maria (1959). 

(4) Richard Lovell (1744-1817). Irish 
inventor, educationist and eccentric, was 
bom at Bath. With his great friend Thomas 
Day (q.v.) he studied at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, and while there made the first of his 
four marriages. He then studied law for a 
lime prior to his father’s death, but following 
a stay in France, where he took part in the 
attempted diversion of the Rhdne, he returned 
in 1773 to live mainly on the family estate at 
Edgeworthstown, Co. Longford, an energetic 
and intelligent landlord. From boyhood 
‘irrecoverably a mechanic*, he was ever 
inventing something— a semaphore, a veloci- 
pede, a pedometer, &c.; and through his 
inventions he came in touch with Erasmus 
Darwin and so with the Lichfield circle and 
with his second and third wives, Honora and 
Elizabeth Sneyd. The father of nineteen 
children, the eldest educated on Rousseau’s 
system, he held noteworthy theories of 
education and published these in Professional 
Education (1808) and in another book (see 
above) written in collaboration with his 
daughter. He wrote much also on mechanical 
subjects. In politics he advocated parliamen- 
tary reform and Catholic emancipation, and, 
a member of the last Irish parliament (1798- 
1 799), spoke for union but voted against it. 
EDINBimGH, Prince Philip, Duke of (1921- 
), son of Prince Andrew of Greece, was 
educated at Cheara, Gordonstouo and 
Dartmouth, where he won the King’s dirk. 
Entering the Royal Navy in 1939 as Lieut. 
Philip Mountbatten (his mother was Princess 
Alice of Battenberg), in 1941 he joined 
H.M.S. Valiant, in which he fought in the 
battle of Cape Matapan; subsequently serv- 
ing in the Pacific in H.M.S. Whelp. Having 
become a naturalized British subject, on 
November 20. 1947, he was married to the 
Princess Elizabeth. Seriously interested in 
science (he was president of the British 
Association in 1951) and the technology of 
industry, he is also a keen sportsman, a 
yachtsman, and a qualified airman. See Life 
by L. L. V. Wulff (1947) and Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

EDISON, Ibomas Aha (1847-1931), American 
inventor, born at Milan, Ohio, at the age of 
twelve became a railroad newsboy, and began 
to experiment in chemistry. Gaining the 
exclusive right of selling newspapers on his 
line, and purchasing some old type, be 
published tnc Grand Trunk Herald, the first 
newspaper printed in a train. A station- 
master taught him telegraphy, and he invented 
an automatic repeater, by which messam 
could be sent from one wire to another 
without the intervention of the operator* 
He developed his system of duplex td^raphy 
while he was a telegraph operator in BoMn. 
in 1871 he invented the printing-telegraph for 
quotations, for whose manulhcttune ho 
established a workshop at Newark, 
removed to Menlo Paric, N.J,, in 187^ mi 
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to West Orange, N.J., in 1887. His faculties author of the * Edmunds Act* for the sup- 
now getting full play, he took out patents in mission ofpolVsamy in Utah, 
connection with telegraphy, including quad- EDRIC STREONA (d. 1017), the wicked 
ruplex and sextuplex systems, megaphone, ealdorman from 1007 of the Mercians, who, 
phonograph, adaptations of electric light, a traitor and murderer, was himself at last 
kinetoscope, metallurgic methods, benzol slain by Canute's order. — ^His nephew, Edrie 
plants, and hundreds of other inventions. Silvaticos, in 1067-70 opposed the Conqueror. ' 
See Lives by Bryan (1927), Simonds (1934). EDRISI or Idrisi, id-ree'see (c. 110^), 
EDITH. See Edward THE Confessor. Arabic geographer, was bom at C^euta, 

EDMONDS, Thomas Rowe (1803-89), Engli^ studied at Cdrdoba, and travelled in Spain, 
economist and statistician, advocate of the Barbary and Asia Minor. He then settled at 
abolition of private ownership in industry the court of Roger 11 of Sicily, who invii^ 
and a two-hour day for workers, compiled him to write a description of the earth. iFor 
life tables (1832) and wrote on political this end travellers were sent on journej)« of 
economy (1828) and the principle of popula- exploration, and were directed to send him an 
lion (1832). account of all they had seen or heard. This 

EDMUND (c. 922-946), king of the English, occupied many years, and Edrisi's Description 
in 940 succeeded his brother Athelstan. He of the World iNu 2 hat‘el*Afttshtdk)t or * Bcbk 
conquered Mercia and the * Five Boroughs * of Roger *, as it was also called, was 
of the Danish confederacy in 941 or 944, and completed till 1154. Unequal in execution,\it 
also Cumbria, which he entrusted to Malcolm yet stands in the very first rank of mediaeval 
of Scotland; but was slain by an outlaw at geographies. 

Pucklechurch, Gloucestershire. EDSCHMID, Kasimiin pseud, of Eduard 

EDMUND, St, (1) (c. 841-870), said to have Schmidt (1890- ), German writer, bom at 

been bora in Franconia, the son of King Darmstadt, a pioneer of Expressionism in his 
Alkmund, in 855 succeeded Offa, king of the novel Die seeks MUndungen (1915). In 
East An^es, as his adopted heir. In the addition to other novels, travel-books and a 
Danish invasion of 866-70 he was defeated study of Byron, he wrote Uber den Expres* 
and shot to death with arrows at Hoxne, sionismus in der Literatur (1919), 

Suffolk, because he refused to abjure his faith. EDWARD. English kings of the Saxon line. 
In ^3 his remains were translated from (1) Edward the Elder (c. 870-c. 924), about 
Hoxne to Bury St Edmunds. See Life by 901 succeeded his father, Alfred the Great, 
F. Hervey (1929). and raised the supremacy of Wessex into 

(2) St Edmund Rich, bora at Abingdon something little short of an imperial authority, 
about 1170, studied and taught at Oxford extending his sway over Mercia, East Anglia 
and Paris. He acquired fame as a preacher, and Northumbria. 

was commissioned by the pope to preach the (2) Edward the Martyr (c. 963-978) in 975 
sixth crusade throumout England (r. 1227), succeeded his father, Edgar, as king, and was 
and in 12M was made Archbishop of Canter- murdered at Corfe Castle by his st^mother, 
bury. He attached himself to the national Elfrida. 

party, whose spokesman he became with (3) Edward the Confessor (c. 1003-66), the 
Henry III, even threatening him with excom- last Anglo-Saxon king of the old line, was 
munication if he did not dismiss foreign born at Islip in Oxfordshii^ the elder son of 
favourites. But his gentleness, generosity, Ethelred the Unready, by his marriage in 1002 
ausfibrity and purity put him out of joint with with Emma, daughter of Richard the duke 
the age; and in 1240 he retired to the abbey of the Normans. On the death of Ethelred 
of Pontigny in France, and died the same in 1016, Canute obtained possession of the 
year, November 16, at Soisy^. See Lives by throne, and next year married the widowed 
Dom W. Wallace (1893), F. de Paravicini Queen Emma, by whom he had two children, 
(1899) and C. H. Lawrence (i960). Gunhild and Hardicanute. He lived in 

EDMUND IRONSIDE (c, 981-1016), king of Normandy, but was invited to his court by 
the En^ish, was sem of Ethelred the Unre^y, his half-brother Hardicanute In 1041^ and 
and was chosen king by the Londoners on ncKi year succeeded him as king. This was 
his father*8 death (April 1016), while Canute brought about mainly by the great Earl 
was elected at Southampton by the Witan. Godwin, whose only daughter, Edith, Edward 
Edmund hastily levied an army in the west, married in 1045. He was perpetually 
defeated Canute twice, raised the siege of inftuenced by his foreign favourites, and the 
London, and again routed the Danes. Lety- history of his reign is merely the record of 
ing a fresh army, he defeated them at Otford — the struggle of the Norman or court party 
his last victory. At Assandfin (Ashingdon, with the national party, led by Godwin and 
in Essex), ato a desperate fight, he was his son Harold. Edward died January 5, 
routed. By a compromise with Canute, the 1066, and was cancmized for his monk-like 
latter retained Mercia and Northumbria, virtues by Pope Alexand^ 111 in 1161. See 
Edmund all the south and the headship, the early lives of Edward, edited by H, tt. Luard 
ittrvivm to succeed to the whole. A few (‘Record* series, 1858L and Stenton's 
weeks after Edmund died. A^lo-Saxon &tgland (1941^. 

EDMUNDS^ George Franldln (1828-1919), EDWARD, kings of Enj^d; 

American eenator, bom at Richmond, Vt., Edward 1 (T239-13u7), the elder son of 
sat m ^ state ierislature and senate, and in Henry III and Eteaimr of Fromoe^ watboni 


tempore gfiMtr Mr Arthur became married Ekanor Of CkRfie, fcskdvio^ fironi 
pmsident. He took an active part in the his faRicrOaimty.It^aind and Wa^whem 
Fmectttfon of President Johnson, and was 
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hts first lessons in warfare. At the Parliament 
of Oxford (1258) he supported his father 
against the barons, but then sided with Simon 
de Montfort. still however maintaining 
personal loyalty to his father. Rashness lost 
him the battle of Lewes (1264), he was held 
hostaro for his father's pledges, but escaped, 
and the strog^e ended in 1265 with Simon's 
death on Evesham field. Joining the last 
crusade, Edward won renown as a knight, 
but falM to save the Frankish kingdom in the 
East. His father died in November 1272, but 
the new king did not return to England till 
August 1274. At his coronation he received 
the homage of Alexander HI of Scotland for 
his lands m England, but Prince Llewelyn of 
Wales paid his homage only in 1 276. Edward 
at once began that wise policy of domestic 
consolidation and financial as well as legal 
reform that makes his reign so important an 
epodi. After the defeat and death of Llewelyn 
in 1282, by the famous Statute of Wales 
(1284) Uie principality was finally annexed 
to the English crown. Finding most of his 
judges corrupt, he punished them ruthlessly, 
then in 1290 banished all the Jews (16,000) 
on the ground of extortionate usury. (He 
had earuer hanged 280 for money-clipping 
and forgery.) The death of the young 
Scottish queen, the Maid of Norway, that 
same year gave Edward a chance of reassert- 
ing a tenuous claim to the overlordship of 
Scotland. He decided against Bruce (q.v.) 
and in favour of John Baliol, who on his 
accession paid homage for the whole kingdom 
of Scotland. Meantime the ambitions of 
the French king, Philip IV, forced Edward 
to take measures to preserve his French 
possessions, and in 1295 he summoned an 
assembly of the estates, practically the first 
representative parliament. The growing 
exasjseration of the Scots flared into open 
warwe in 1296. Edward marched north, 
captured Berwick, penetrated to Aberdeen, 
Banflf and Elgin, accepted Baliol's surrender 
of the crown at Montrose, and returned to 
Berwick with the coronation-stone. Here 
he received the fealty of the Scottish clergy, 
barons and gentry, whose names fill the 
Ragman Roll. He could now turn to France, 
but the clergy and the great barons refused 
to take part m foreign war^ and Edward had 
to compromise, especially since Wallace (q.v.) 
had begun guerilla warfare, won a great 
victory at Stirling Bridge, and ravaged 
EngiUind from Newcastle to Carlisle. Edward 
patched up bis continental ditferences and 
defeat^ ^Uace at Falkirk in 1298. In 1305. 
the year of Wallace’s execution, Edward 
prepared a new constitutioa for Scotland, 
divided it into sherifidoms, and arranged for 
Soots representafion in the English parlia- 
ment wt Scotland was not subdued; 
Robert Bruce, who bad hitherto plwd a 
dubious game, murdered his rival Cnmyn 
in llOd, was oowned at Scone, and kept up 
an incessant stru^. Edward, old and 
infirm, man^d but died July 7. 1307. 

near Carlisle. Hecnmgied 
fais sem Inward to carry his bones wim the 
subdued tim 

but the yeremi prtocb buried him m Wmt- 

'Eduaidus 
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primus, Scotorum malleus, hie est'. See 
S^ley’s L^e and Reign of Edward / (1871); 
vol. li of Stubb’s Constitutional History, his 
Earty Plantagenets (1876), and his prefaces 
to the Chronicles of Edward I and Edward It 
(1882-83); Tout’s £</»wrd/ (1893); SirJ.H. 
Ramsay's Dawn of the Constitution (1908). 

Edward 11 (1284-1327), son of the pre- 
ceding, was bom at Carnarvon, April 25, 
1284, and in 1301 was created Prince of Wales, 
the first English heir-appaient who bore that 
title. In 1297, as regent in his father's 
absence, he signed the famous Confirmatio 
Cartarum. He accompanied his father on hts 
Scottish expeditions, but was absent at his 
death, and, instead of carrying out his dying 
behest, returned to London and the com- 
panionshm of his favourite, the Gascon, 
Piers de Gaveston. He created him Earl of 
Cornwall, and on his departure for France in 
1308 to marry Isabella, daughter of Philip IV, 
left him guardian of the kingdom. The indig- 
nant nobles demanded his banishment, and 
twice he was forced to leave England; at 
length they rose, captured Gaveston, and 
executed him in 1312. In 1314 Edward 
invaded Scotland with a large army. At 
Bannockburn, however, on June 24, he was 
defeated with immense slaughter by Bruce, 
who thus secured the final independence of 
his kingdom, and who by the capture of 
Berwick in 1318 undid every trace of the 
conquest of Edward 1. This disaster was 
followed by risings in Wales and Ireland, and 
two seasons of unexampled famine and pesti- 
lence. From this time the influence of 
Lancaster was supreme, but in 1321, with the 
aidof his new favourites, Hugh le Despenser 
and his son, Edward overthrew Lancaster, 
and put him to death. He then invaded 
Scotland for the last time with no particular 
success, and in 1323 concluded a tmee for 
thirteen years. A dispute now arose with 
Charles IV of France, brother of his wife, 
Isabella, in regard to Edward's territories in 
that country. Charles seized these, where- 
upon Edward sent Isabella to effect an amic- 
able arrangement. She despised h^ husband, 
hated the uespensers, and had contracted a 

a passion for Mortimer, one of the 
x;ted nobles; so, having obtained 
possession of the young Prince Edward, she 
landed with a large body of malcontents on 
the coast of Sufiolk, September 24, 1326. 
The Despensers were executed, and Edward, 
taken captive, had to abdicate. He was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle, September 21, 
1327. See Tout's The Place of the Reign of 
Edward II in English History (1914). 

Edward III (1312-77), son of the preceding, 
was born at Windsor, November 13, 1312, 
and was crowned January 29, 1327. During 
his minority the country was really governed 
by Mortimer and Isabella. In 1328 Edward 
married Philippa of Hainault, and two years 
later put Mortimer to death, and banished 
his mother to Castle Rising. Invading 

Scotland to assist Edward Baliol, wbo^ on 
the death of Bruce, had got himself crowned 
at Scone» he defeated the Soots at 
1«|, Bear Bowkde, ia 1331 
Baliol (fid bomage to Edward fin 
aewioBs, but a few looailu later had to Baa 
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the kingdom. Despite successive English 
invasions the Scots rallied each time. Charles 
IV of France having died without a son, 
Edward claimed the crown in right of his 
mother, Isabella, sister of Charles; but as 
the law of France excluded females from the 
throne, his claim was utterly groundless. 
Edward admitted that his mother could not 
inherit the crown, but affirmed that he, as 
her son, might. He declared war against 
Philip in 1337, raising money by tallages, 
forced loans, and by seizing wool. Despite 
the brilliant sea-victory at Sluys in 1340, he 
was at first unsuccessful, and soon found 
himself compelled to purchase the grants of 
money necessary for the war with concessions 
of privileges, which he occasionally evaded. 

At length in 1346, accompanied by his eldest 
son, the Black Prince, he again invaded 
France, conquered a great part of Normandy, 
marched to the gates of Paris, and on August 
26, 1346, inflicted a terrible defeat on the 
French at Crecy. After some further suc- 
cesses, and the fall of Calais after a year's 
siege, a truce for a few months was concluded, 
afterwards from time to time extended. 
Meanwhile the Scots, in 1346, had been 
defeated at Neville’s Cross near Durham, 
and their king, David II, taken prisoner, 
while in 1349 the Black Death had carried off 
a third of the population of England, and 
permanently changed the whole relations 
between labourer and master. The war 
began anew in 1355, and next year, on 
September 19, the Black Prince obtained a 
brilliant victory at Poitiers, where King John 
of France was taken prisoner. The Scottish 
king was released under promise of a ransom 
of 100,000 merks in 1 357, and King John in 
1360, when a peace was concluded. John, 
finding it impossible to raise his proposed 
ransom, returned to captivity, and died in 
London in 1364. Shortly before this date, 
David of Scotland made a secret agreement 
with Edward, by w'hich his kingdom, if he 
died without male issue, was to be handed 
over to the English sovereign. The Black 
Prince was obliged in 1374 to conclude a 
truce for three years; and, for all his brilliant 
victories, Edward was at the last unsuccessful. 
Neither in Scotland nor in France did he 
realize his desires. Affairs at home were no 
less unsatisfactory in his last 3 rear$, and public 
finance drifted hopelessly into ruin. He 
quarrelled with his parliaments, and saw 
public discontent sap loyalty, while he ^ve 
himself up to the influence of the rapacious 
Alice Ferrers, his mistress from 1366, and let 
the government slip into the hands of his 
tbirefson, John of uaunt. The Black Prince, 
who had headed a party opposed to his 
father’s policy* died June 8, 1376, and the 
king himself expired almost alone on June 
21, 1377. See Lives by Longman (1869), 
Warburton (1875) and Mackinnon (1900). 

Edward IV (1442-^3), son of Richard, 
Duke of York, and Cicely Nevill, daimhter of 
the flrst Bart of Westmorland, was born at 
Rouen, April 28, 1442, and bore the title of 
Earl of March. On his father's defeat and 
deadi at Wakefield (December 30, 1460), he 
found himsidf bead of a strong party. He at 
once $et out from Gloucester, defeated the 
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Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross (February 
2, 1461), lost in the person of Warwick the 
second battle of St Albans (February 17); 
but on the 26th, taking advantage of the 
reaction of the south, entered London in 
triumph as king. On March 29, he secured 
the crown by the battle of Towton, near York. 
Queen Margaret kept up the struggle in the 
north, but her defeats at Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham (1464) and the capture of Henry VI 
(1465) in the meantime crushed her hopes. 
The young Edward was handsome and frank| 
in manners, and quickly became popular.! 
The commons granted him the wool-tax and! 
tonnage and poundage for life. But he\ 
imperilled his popularity by his licentiousness ; \ 
and his ill-advised marriage (1464) with \ 
Elizabeth Woodville displeased Warwick and \ 
many of his nobility, whose disaffection was \ 
increased by the honours heaped upon the \ 
queen’s relations. Warwick won over the 
king’s brother, the Duke of Clarence, and 
married him to his daughter Isabel. Mean- 
time popular discontent culminated in 
insurrections in the north. Warwick crossed 
to France, and made friends with his ancient 
enemy, Queen Margaret, and cemented the 
alliance by marrying his daughter Ann to her 
son. Prince Edward. In September 1470 
Warwick landed in England, and Edward, 
deserted on every side, fled to Flanders; six 
months later he landed at Ravenspur to meet 
Warwick. Clarence now came over to his 
side, and in the battle at Barnet, April 14, 
1471, the ’ King-maker * fell on the field of his 
defeat. Edward put an end to the war by the 
victory over Queen Mar^rct at Tewkesbury 
(May 4). He showed his savagery by the 
murder of Prince Edward and his vengeance 
upon the other captives. The night of his 
arrival in London Henry VI died in the 
Tower— of a broken heart, as was given out; 
and Edward used his power to extort money 
by forced loans. In 1478 he stained his name 
by the private execution of Clarence in the 
Tower. Edward’s partisanship of Burgundy 
against France brought no glory; he died 
suddenly, April 9, 1483, worn out by his 
debaucheries. See Lives by Stratford (1910), 
Scofield (1923), and Gairdner’s Houses of 
Lancaster and York (1874). 

Edward V (147ff-83), son of the preceding, 
was born in the Westminster Sanctuary, 
November 3, 1470. At the death of his 
father, his maternal uncle, Earl Rivers, set 
out with him from Ludlow for London. But 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, got possession 
of him at Northampton, brought him to the 
capital on May 4, 1483, and the same month 
was appoint^ Protector. In June his 
brother, the young Duke of York, also fell 
into Richard^s hands. The two boys were 
removed to the Tower, and never more 
heard of. In 1674 some bones were dis- 
covered and re-interred as theirs In West- 
minster Abbey. There is at least no doubt 
that they were murdered. See Gairdner’s 
Richard Hi (1878), and Tanner and Wright, 
Recent investigations regarding the Fate of the 
Princes in the Tower (1935). 

Edward VI (1537-53), bom at Hampton 
Court. October 12, 1537, was Henry VIH’s 
son by his third queen, Jane Seymour. On 
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January 21, 1547, he succeeded Henry, when marriage to Mrs Ernest Simpson (see below). 


Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, his 
uncle, got himself made Protector, allied 
himself with the reformed party, and invaded 
Scotland to enforce the marriage-contract 
between Edward and Mary, Queen of 
Scots. At Pinkie the Scots were defeated, 
and Scotland lav at the mercy of Seymour, 
now self-created Duke of Somerset. Two 
rebellions — of Catholics in Devon, and of 
agrarian malcontents, under Ket the tanner, 
at Norwich — were suppressed in 1549; but 
soon afterwards the Wotector was accused 
of over-ambition, and executed (January 22, 
1552), John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, being 
created Duke of Northumberland. The 
people regretted Somerset, for Dudley was a 
worse and a weaker man. Indifferent in 
matters of religion (though he died a professed 
Catholic), he too let the Reformation take its 
course under Cranmer. Aiming to secure 
the succession for his family, he married his 
fourth son, Lord Guildford Dudley, to Lady 
Jane Grey (q.v.); and he worked upon the 
dyinp boy-king to exclude his sisters and 
nominate Lady Jane as his successor. Edward 
consented, and died on July 6, 1553, probably 
from the effect of quack nostrums on a 
consumptive frame. See his Literary 
Remains (1857), study by Sir C. Markham 
(1907) and H. W. Chapman The Last Tudor 
Kinj (1958). 

^ward VH (1841-1910), eldest son (Albert 
Edward) of Queen Victoria, was bom at 
Buckingham Palace, November 9, 1841. He 
was educated privately, and at Edinburgh, 
Oxford (Christ Church), and Cambridge 
(Trinity). In 1860 he visited the United 
States and Canada; in 1862 travelled with 
Dean Stanley in the East; and on March 10, 
1863, married Alexandra (born December 1, 
1844: died November 20, f925), eldest 
daughter of Christian IX of Denmark. Three 
sons and three daughters were bom — Albert 
Victor (1864-92), Duke of Clarence (q.v.); 
George (1865-1936; see Georoe V); Louise 
(1867-1931), Princess Royal (see Fife); 
Victoria (1868-1935); Maud (1869-1938), 
who married Haakon VII of Norway; 
Alexander (born and died 1871), In 1871-72 
the Prince of Wales had a severe attack of 
typhoid. He made a visit to India in 1 875-76. 
He assisted in promoting the Royal College 
of Music; and the Imperial Institute was due 
to his suggestion. In 1900 he was shot at in 
Brussels. On January 22, 1901, he succeeded 
his mother as Edward VII. His coronation, 
delayed by illness, was carried out on 
August 9. By visits to continental capitals 
the King strove to allav international 
animosities. He was much interested in 
sport. He died May 6, 1910. See Lives by 
Sir S. Lee (1925-27), E. F. Benson (1933). 

Edward VlU (1894- ), born at White 

Lodge, Richmond. Surrey, Juno 23, eldest 
son of George V, was educated at Osborne, 
Dartmouth, and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
As Prince of Wales he was in the navy and 
(in the First World War) the army, travelled 
much, and achieved considerable popularity. 
He succeeded hi> father. January 20, 1936, 
but abdicate December 11 on account of 
general disapprobation of his proposed 


He was thereupon given the title of 
Windsor, and the marriage took place on 
June 3, 1937. In 1940-45 he was governor 
of the Bahamas. See his A King's Story 
(1951), and Life by Bolitho. His wife, the 
Duchess of Windsor (1896- ), was born 

Bessie Wallis Warfield at Blue Ridge Summit, 
Pa. I n 1 9 1 6 she married Lieut. E. W. Spencer 
of the U.S. Navy, but in 1927 the marriage 
was dissolved. The following year she 
married in London Ernest Simpson, an 
Amcrican-born Englishman. Well known in 
London society in 1930, she met the Prince 
of Wales at a country house party. In 1936, 
the year of the Prince’s accession, she obtained 
a divorce in England, and the king subse- 
quently made clear to Stanley Baldwin and 
his government his determination to marry 
her even if it meant giving up the throne. 
See her The Heart has its Reasons (1956). 
EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE (1330-76). 
eldest son of Edward III, was created Earl of 
Chester (1333), Duke of Cornwall (1337) and 
Prince of Wales ( 1 343). In 1 346, boy though 
he was, he fought at Crecy, and is said to 
have won from his black armour his popular 
title — a title first cited in the 16th century. 
In 1355-56 he undertook two marauding 
expeditions in France, the second signalized 
by the great victory of Poitiers. In 1361 he 
married his cousin, Joan the ^ Fair Maid of 
Kent’ (1328-85), who bore him two sons, 
Edward (1365-70) and the future Richard II; 
in 1362 his father created him Prince of 
Aquitaine, and next year he departed to take 
possession of his principality. In 1367 be 
espoused the cause of Pedro the Cruel (q.v.), 
and at Navarretc won his third great victory, 
taking Du Guesclin prisoner; in 1370, worn 
out by sickness, he mercilessly sacked 
Limoges. A great soldier, he was a failure 
as an administrator. See Lives by G. P. R. 
James (1822), Dunn-Pattison (1910) and 
H. D. Sedgwick (1932). 

EDWARDES, (1) George (1852-1915), English 
theatrical manager, born in Clee, Lines, the 
son of a customs officer. In 1881 he became 
business manager at the Savoy Theatre, 
leaving in 1885 to enter into partnership with 
John Hollingshead at the Gaiety; in 1886 he 
took over the sole management. In 1893 he 
built Daly’s theatre for Augustin Daly. He 
is known as the father of musical comedy, 
the form of which he standardized by his 
gift of foreseeing public taste and recognizing 
and developing talent. His lovable person- 
ality was intensified by his good looks, his 
generosity and his characteristically slow, 
plaintive voice. His many successes include 
The Geisha, The Merry Widow, The Gaiety 
Girl and The Quaker GirL 
(2) Sir Herbert Benjamin (1819-68), 
entered the East India Company’s army in 
1840, became assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence 
and distinguished himself in the Sikh wars 
and the Mutiny. Edwardesabad in North- 
west Frontier Province was named after him. 
^ memoir by his wife (1886). 

EDWARDS, (1) Amelia Bl^erd (1831-92), 
English novelist, born in London, author of 
My Brothers Wtfe (1855), DebemanCs Vow 
(1869) and Lord Brackenbury (1880). She 
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was founder of the Egyptian Explomtion 
Fund, and contributed papers on Egyptology 
to the principal European and American 
joumaljs. 

Her cousin Matilda Barbara Betham- 
Edwards (1836-1919), also wrote novels, 
poems and stories, many of which have been 
translated into French and German. See 
her Reminiscences (1898) and Mid-Victorian 
Memories (1919). 

(2) Brvan (1743-1800), English writer, bom 
at Westoury, Wilts, spent some thirty years 
in Jamaica, in 1796 became M.P. for Gram- 
pound, and wrote History of the British West 
Indies (1793). Ac. 

(3) Edward (1812-86), English pioneer 
librarian, bom in London, helped in the 
reorganization of the British Museum 
Library in 1839, became first librarian of 
Manchester Free Library (1850-58), and 
wrote books on library history. 

(4) Jonathan (1703-58), American theo- 
io^an and metaphysician, was bom at East 
Windsor, Conn., graduated at Yale in 
1720, and was ordained in 1727 colleague 
to his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard (1643- 
1 729), at Northampton, Mass. The happiness 
and success of his first seventeen years was 
broken by a bitter dispute with his people 
about the circulation ot certain books which 
he considered immoral; he advocated a 
return to the earlier Congregational rule of 
refusing to admit persons to communion who 
were not consciously converted, and resigned 
his ministry in 1750. He next laboured as 
missionaiy to the Housatonnuck Indians 
until he was called to the presidency of 
Princeton College, but he died thirty-four 
daw after his installation, March 22, 1758. 
Edwards is among America's most orixinal 
thinkers in metaphysics, in virtue of his 
rigidly Calvinist treatise on the Freedom of the 
WUi (1754). Other works were Original Sin 
(1758), Christian Virtue (1788) and The End 
for which God created the World (1789). See 
Leslie Stephen's Hours in a Library (2nd 
series, 1876), and Life by Prof. Allen (1889), 

(5) Jonathan (1745-1801), second son of 
(4), bom in Northampton. Mass., graduated 
at New Jersey in 1765. He became in 1769 
pastor at White Haven, Conn., in 1796 at 
Colebrook, Conn., and in 1799 president of 
the new college at Schenectady, New York. 
His works include A Dissertation concerning 
Liberty and Necessity (1797) and On the 
Necessity of the Atonement (1785). See 
A. V. G. Allen's monograph (1889). 

(Q Oliver (1835-1904), American Federal 
generaL bora at Sprini^eld, Mass., distin- 
guishea himself in the battle of the Wilderness 
(1864), and at Sailor's Creek, where he 
captwm Generals Custis, Lee and Ewell. 

(7) Riciinrd(c. 1523-66), English playwright, 
was bom in Somerset, studied at Corpus 
Christs College, Oxford, and became choir- 
master of the Chapel Royal. 

EDWIN, St (585-633), king of Northumbria, 
was the ton of Ella, king of Detra, who died 
in 588, whereupon Ethclric, king of Bemicia, 
sdaed his tetritorses. He was brought up in 
North Wales, and et kn^ found remge with 
Redwald, king of East An^ia, who took up 
aim on hh b%a^ aaftinst E^ 


of his oppressor, who was defeated and killed 
in a great battle (617). Edwin now obtained 
Deira, and overrunning Beraicia, formed a 
united Northumbria, extending northward to 
Edinburgh, which he forUfied, and which still 
retains bis name. He next conquered the 
West Riding, and pushed his power westward 
as far as Anfijesea and Man. After Redwald's 
death he also obtained the overlordshm of 
East Anglia, and by a victory over the West 
Saxons that of all England, save Kent. 
Edwin had already married Eth^bukga, 
daughter of Ethelbert, the convert of Aites- 
tine. Under Paulinus' influence he ^as 
converted to Christianity, and baptized with 
his nobles in 627. He fell in battle with 
Mercians and Welsh at Heathfield (probably 
Hatfield Chase, Yorkshire), and was after- 
wards canonized. See Alexander Smith's 
poem, Edwin of Deira (1861). \ 

EECKHOUT, Gerbrand van den, ayk'howt 
(1621-74), religious painter, a pupil of 
Rembrandt's, was bom and died at Amster- 
dam. 

EEDEN, Frederik Willem van, ay'd^n (1860- 
1932), Dutch poet and writer, bom at 
Haarlem, left a promising medical career for 
literature. In addition to lyrical verse he 
wrote plays, including the social satire 
IJsbrand (1908) and the tragedy De Heks van 
Haarlem 0^13), abo noveb such as Johannes 
Viator (1892) and De Kleine Johannes (1886- 
1906) of which the latter has been translated 
into English. See studies by L. J. M. Feber 
(1922) and Kalff (1927), 

EGAN, (1) Maurice jhraiKois (1852-1924), 
American diplomat and writer, bom at 
Philadelphia, minister to Denmark from 1907, 
wrote interesting reminiscences, particularly 
of the First World War period, as well as 
poetry, short stories, Ac. 

(2) Pierce (1772-1849), English writd^, 
bom in London, was the author of many 
works, including Boxiana (1818-24) and Life 
in London (1821). The last, immortalized in 
Thackeray's Roundabout Papers, had coloured 
illustrations by the brothers Grutkshank.— 
His son. Pierce (1814-80), wrote iimumerabie 
novels, for Reynolds' Miscellany chiefly and 
the London Journal. 

EGBERT (d. 839), king of the West Saxons, 
was son of Ealhmund of Kent. For laying 
claim to the West Saxon kingship after the 
death of CynegUs (786), he was driven to 
Chariemagiie's court, whence be returned in 
802 to fill the throne of Wessex. After twelve 
years came a war with the Cornish, and one 
with the Mercians, in which the mcd victory 
of EUandune (probably near Winchester) 
secured him the over-brdiditp of Meircia. 
In 829 the Northumbrians also wo&e&tfsA him 
as their suzerain, and thus Bi^bert bcoame the 
first real king of England, though he did not 
assume that style. In 835 l^ibeit was 
defeated by Scandinavian pirates m a battle 
in Dorsewfe, but in 837 be defbated, at 
Hengestdune near the Tamar* a huge 
nortnom host allied with Cornish Imurgen^* 

EGMRT* St (639-729), a NordUBaMan who 
lived much in Ireland, and died in Iona. 

BGEDE, Haw, o/gM (16g6-175f)t the 
apostle oi Oaewland, was bora in Noimy* 
and was pastor of Vagen 1707-17. In 1721> 
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after «tud^ng language, he enibarked for 
Oreenland, with his wife, two sons and some 
. companions. He remained there fifteen 
years and secured a permanent footing for 
the Christian mission. The death of his wife 
in 1736 drove him from Greenland, but at 
Copenhagen he was busy promoting the 
Greenland mission, of which in 1740 he 
became bishop. See his Det gamle Grdnland's 
nye Perlustration (1729 and 1741). — ^His son, 
Paul (1708-89), bora in Norway, succeeded 
him, and, as bishop, completed in 1766 the 
translation of the New Testament, besides a 
catechism (1756) and prayer-book (1783). 

EGERTON, ej\ an English family including 
Earls and Dukes of Bridgewater, Earls of 
Ellesmere and their descendants, among 
them the following: 

(1) Francis, 3rd &ke of Bridgewater (1736- 
1803), known as the * father of British inland 
navigation % constructed, after the plans of 
the celebrated Brindley (q.v.) the earliest 
canal in England, 42 miles long, uniting 
Worsley with Manchester and Runcorn on 
the Mersey above Livcraool. 

(2) Francis, Ist Earl of Ellesmere (1800-57), 
English statesman, second son of the Ist 
Duke of Sutherland, was born in London, 
and educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was Irish secretary (1828-30) 
and secretary for war (1830). In 1833, on 
succeeding to the Bridgewater estates, he 
assumed the name of Egerton, and in 1846 
was created Earl of Ellesmere. He translated 
Foustt Slc. 

O) Frands Henry, 8th Earl of Bridgewater 
(1756-1829), son of John Egerton, Bishop of 
Durham, was a prebendary of Durham, but 
lived in Paris for many years and kept his 
house and garden full of animals dressed up 
like mauikins, because ho was fond of shoot- 
ing. He left £8000 to be paid to the author 
of the best treatise on the subject of God 
manifested in Creation, which was eventually 
awarded to cif^t authors of the * Bridgewater 
Treatises*, by the president of the Royal 


(4) John, Ist Earl of Bridgewater, son of (5), 
whose induction as lord lieutenant of Wales 
at Ludlow Castle (1634) provided the 
occasion for Miiton*s Cornier. 

(5) Sir Thomas, Baron EUesmere and 
Viscoottt Brackley (1540-1617), English 
lawyer and statesman, father of (4), was 
educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the bar in 
1572. Acquiring a large practice in chancery, 
he became scmcitor-general in 1581, a 
confidant of Queen Elizabeth and James 1 
despite Lord Burghley, a friend of Francis 
Bacon and Essex, took part in the trial of 
Mary, Oueen of Scots (1586) and of Essex 
(16(XM>j} and became lord chancellor in 
1603. He helped to draft the Act of Union 
of Bagland and Scotland (1606) and in the 
strugtpe with Coke and the courts of common 
law, maiaiaiiied the supremacy of his own 
court. Coke’s friends corrupting his title to 

MCE, Peter Andma, e/gd (1869-^ ^ ). 
Norwegian novelist, bom at Trondheim. 
Of humbto peasant stock aiKl too poor to 
pursue hie educatloo, he was a discovery cf 


KBut Hamsun (q.v.), who arranged for the 
publication of his first novel, Common People 
(1891). His first real success was with The 
Heart (19110# which is a serious and penetrat- 
ing study of marriage between two dissimilar 
personalities, and Hansine Solstad (1926), 
a delicate, sympathetic delineation of a 
woman wron^uUy accused of theft in h^r 
youth, whose supposed crime dogs her 
through life. Egge has also written plays in 
which he follows Ibsen in creating drama 
from defects of character. 

EGGLESTON, Edward (1837-1902). Ameri- 
can author, born at Vevay, Ind., was 
Methodist minister, editor, and wrote The 
Hooster Schoolmaster (1871) and The Faith 
Doctor (1891). 

EGIDIUS. See Giles, St. 

EGINHARD. See Einhard. 

EGINTON, Frands (1737-1805), a reviver in 
1781 of glass-painting at Birmingham. 
EGLINTON AND WINTON, Archibald . 
William Mon^merie, 13th Earl of (1812-61), 
twice lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was a 
well-known patron of the turf and field- 
sports, and is chiefly remembered for his 
splendid reproduction of a tournament at 
Eglinton Castle in 1839. Amongst the 
knights was Louis Napoleon. See Sir W. 
Fraser’s Memorials of the Montgomeries 
(1859). 

EGMONT, Lamoral, Count of, Prince of 
Gavre (1522-68), Flemish statesman and 
soldier, was born at the castle of La Hamaide, 
in Hainault He accompanied Charles V to 
Algiers in 1541 and in all his later campaigns, 
distinguished himself at St Quentin (1557) and 
Gravelines (1558), for which he was made 
governor of Flanders and Artois. He now 
sided with the party in the Netherlands that 
was dissatisfied witn Philip’s Catholic policy, 
and from a courtier became a hero of the 
people; but it is doubtful whether he was .. 
actuated by high motives or by self-interest 
and disappointed ambition. At any rate, 
when insurrections took place, he broke with 
the Prince of Orange and the * Beggars’ 
League He seemed to have restored order 
and to have gained the confidence of the 
Duke of Alva, now (1567) lieutenant-general 
to the Netherlands; but suddenly he and 
Count Horn were seized, condemned to 
death, and beheaded at Brussels. See a work 
by Juste (1862) and Motley’s Dutch Republic 
(1856). 

ELENBERG, ChristiaB Gottfried (1795- 
1876), naturalist, born at Delitzsch in Prussian 
Saxony, travelled in Egypt, Syria, Arabia and , 
Central Asia. His works on microscopic 
organisms founded a new branch of sdenoe, 
and it was he who discovered that phos- 
phorescence in the sea is caused by tiving 
organisms. 

EEdOnbURG, nya (1891- Russian 
writer, bora in Moscow, worked for many 
years in Paris as a journalist Among his 
best works are The Adventures of luHo Jurento 
(Eng. tr. 1930), a novel satifiziog the afiier- > 
math of the fimt World War, and The Pall of 
Paris (1941), a story of World War IL He 
was awarded die L^iin prize in 1944. 
EHRUCH, Paul, ay/km (1854-191^ 
German bacteriologist, born ctf Jewish famify 
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at Strehlen» Silesia, was a pioneec in haema- 
tology, ana discovered saivarsan. He was 
joint winner, with Metchnikov, of the 1908 
Nobel prize for medicine. 

EICI1£N1K>RFF, Joseph Freiherr von, iKH'en^ 
(1788-1857), German poet, novelist and 
critic, bom near Ratibor, is best remembered 
for his romantic lyrics, though two of his 
novels, Aus dent Leben eines Taugenichts 
(1826) and Das Marmorbild (1826), have 
been translated into English. 

EICHHORN, Johann Gottfried, XKH'horn 
(1752-1827). German biblical scholar, bora 
at Dorrenzimmera in Franconia, became in 
1775 professor of Oriental Languages at 
Jena, in 1788 at Gottingen. His introductions 
to the Old and New Testaments (1780-1814) 
were the first attempt to apply the ordinary 
methods of literary criticism to Scripture. 
He derived each of the four gospels from one 
o rigin al Greek gospel. 

EIFFEL, Gustave, ef-el (1832-1923), French 
enpineer, born at Dijon, designed notable 
bridges and viaducts. The Eiffel Tower, 985 
feet high, was erected in 1887-89 on the 
Champ-de-Mars in Paris at a cost of £260,000. 
In 1893 he was condemned to two years* 
imprisonment and fined for breach of trust 
in connection with the Panamd Canal. 
EIJKMAN, Christiaan, Ikh'waw (1858-1930), 
Dutch physician, was first to produce experi- 
mentally a dietary deficiency disease and to 
propose the conception of * essential food 
factors *, later called vitamins. He shared 
the Nobel prize for Medicine with Hopkins in 
1929. 

EGNAUDI, Luigi, ay-now'dee (1874- ), 

was professor of public finance at Turin 
..<1902-49), senator (1915-45), president of 
Italy (1948-55). 

EINHARD, or Epinhard (c, 770-840), Frankish 
historian, born in East Franconia, was sent 
to the court of Charlemagne, where he 
became a pupil of Aicuin and a favourite 
(but not Ae son-in-law) of the emperor, as 
also of his successor Louis. For years lay 
abbot of various monasteries, he ultimately 
retired to Muhlheim. His Life of Charle- 
magne (c. 820) is the great biographical work 
of the middle ages (edns. by Jaff6, 1876; 
Holder, 1882; Garrod and Mowat, 1915; 
^g. ti^s. by Glaister, 1877). His Annates 
Francorum embraces the period 741-829; 
his Epistola number sixty-two. See French 
edition of his works by Teulet, with trans- 
lati on a nd Life (1848). 

^STEIN, I/f-s/l/f, (1) ^beit (187^1955), 
Geman*bora mathematical physicist, who 
ranks with Galileo and Newton as one of the 
great conceptual revisors of man’s under- 
standing of the universe, was bora March 14 
at Ulm, Bavaria, of Jewish parents, was 
eauc^ted at Munich, moved with his parents 
to Milan m 1894 but completed his educa- 
i$m at Aarau and the Zfirich Polytechnic, 
gsito Mmowski. Taking Swiss nationality 
m 1901, he appointed examiner at the 
Sate Patent Office (1902-05) and began to 
pi^liab o/igiiial papers on the theoretical 
of problems in ptwsics, such as the 
§”552^ movement, Ptim^*s quantum 


relativity. The specidt theory provided, by 
the merging of the traditlbnally absolute 
concepts of space and time into a space-time 
continuum, a new sVstem of mechanics 
which could accommodate Maxwell’s electro- 
magnetic field theory as well as the hitherto 
inexplicable results of the Michelson-Morlqy 
experiments (from 1881) on the Speed of 
light, which showed that the relative velocities 
of light from the sun were the same in the 
direction of the earth’s rotation as when 
opposed to it. Neither of these was comis- 
tent with Newtonian mechanics with its 
insistence on * action at a distance ’ and a 
light-bearing space-referential ether. EinsKin 
showed that in the case of rapid relanve 
motion involving velocities approaching me 
speed of li^ht, puzzling phenomena such las 
decreased size and mass are to be expected* 
Furthermore, special relativity allowed the 
laws of nature to be written in a mathematical 
form which was the same for all observers 
not acted upon by a force. His general 
theory (1916) waived this inertial requirement 
for observers and accounted for the slow 
rotation of the elliptical path of the planet 
Mercury which Newtonian gravitational 
theory failed to do. In 19(19 a special 
professorship was created for Einstein at 
Zurich, in 1911 he became professor at 
Prague, in 1912 he returned to Zurich and 
from 1914 to 1933 he was director of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm physical Institute in Berlin. 
An important consequence of Einstein’s 
theory, that the wavelength of liaht emitted 
by atoms should be influenced by gravita- 
tional field, was substantiated in 1919 by the 
observations by Eddington and others con- 
ducted during the solar eclipse which show 
that light rays from distant stars bend when 
passing through the sun’s gravitational field. 
After Hiller’s rise to power, he left Germany, 
renounced German citizenship, lectured at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and from 19,34 at 
Princeton, U.S.A. In September 1939 he 
wrote his historic letter to President Roosevelt 
advising the feasibility of a super-bomb based 
on atomic fission and the danger of a German 
lead in this field. In 1940 he became an 
American citizen and was appointed professor 
at Princeton. He refused to accept Heisen- 
berg’s indeterminancy principle and spent tbe 
remainder of his life attempting by means of 
his unified field theory (1950) to establish a 
merger between quantum theoiy and his 
general theory of relativity similar to that 
achieved by Dirac in 1928 with the special 
theory, thus bringing sub-atomic phenomena, 
which can only be treated statistically and 
large-scale physical phenomena under one 
set of determinate laws. After the war, he 
urged international control of atomic 
weapons and protested against the proceed- 
ings of the un-American Activities Senate 
Sub-Committee which had arraigned many 
of his fellow scientists. In I960 experiments 
conducted at Harwell yielded some confirma- 
tion of Einstein’s general theory. Me wrote 
books. About Zionism (1930) andon Why War 
(1933) with Sigmund Freud. He was awarded 
the Nobel mize U921), foreign me/n- 
^ of the Royal Society (1921) and awartM 
Its Copley medal to 1925 and the gold jne^l 
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of tb« Royal Astronomical Society (1926). 
See’ his OKpanded fourth edition. The Meaning 
of Relativity (1950) and popular accounts by 
Bbrtrand Russell, rdVised Pirani (1957) and 
J. AI Coleman (1958), a Life by P. Frank 
(1948) and autobiographical note and studies 
in Einstein^ Philosopher-Scientist cd. P. A. 
Schnpr(l949). 

(2) Alfred (1880-1952), German musico- 
logist, bom at Munich, fled the Nazi regime 
in 1933 and lived in Florence and London. 
He collaborated in several well-known 
musical reference books, including 
Dictionary of Modern Music, but is perhaps 
best remembered for his work on Mozart, 
especially the revision of KdehePs catalogue, 
his posthumous Essays on Music (1958). 

EINTHOVEN, Willem, aynt'ho-fen (1860- 
1927), Dutch philologist, became professor 
of Physiology at Leyden in 1886, invented the 
string galvanometer, causing great advances 
in electro-cardiography, and was awarded 
the Nobel prize for medicine in 1924. 

EISENHOWER, Dwi^ David (1890- ), 

American general and president, was born at 
Denison, Texas, of immigrant stock originat- 
ing in the Rhineland. He graduated from the 
West Point Military Academy in 1915. 
Taking the War College course in 1928 and 
gaining experience under the secretary for 
war, by 1939 he had become chief military 
assistant to General MacArthur in the 
Philippines. On the war's outbreak he 
obtained leave to return to troop duty in the 
U.S. Carefully roomed for the responsi- 
bility by General George C. Marshall, in 
1942 he assumed command of allied forces 
mustered for the amphibious descent on 
French North Africa. Without experience 
of high command, but perceptive and 
assimilative, he rapidly learned to translate 
strategic theory into terms of practical action. 
At the same time he exhibited a rare genius 
for smoothly co-ordinating the activities of 
an inter-allied staft— perhaps his most 
valuable contribution to the war clTort. His 
successful conduct of the North African 
venture, plus the preponderant American 
element in the forces earmarked for ‘ Opera- 
tion Overlord led to his selection as supreme 
commander for the 1944 cross-channel 
invasion of the continental mainland; which 
he ruolutely launched despite unnervingly 
capricious weather conditions. With an 
acute appreciation of the psychology of his 
American forces, his strategical preference 
for the drive to cross the Rhine was for a 
shoulder-to-shoulder advance in line; a 
choice of method that found some justifica- 
tion in the failure of the * left-hook ' stroke 
at Arnhem. But his reluctance to push on 
beyond the Elbe and occupy Berlin, and his 
Quiescenoe in the hasty dismantling of the 
Anglo-American armies, resulted in Russia's 
emetgence as the leading military power in 
Europe. In 1948 he became for a while 
piesident of Columbia University, and with 
the erection of NATO in 1950 he was made 
supreme commander of the combined land 

' forcei,but to 1952 the wide popularity which 
he had galn^ to Europe swept him to 
somtoation and ultimate vietc^ to the 
presidentiat ^eettons. Sending as a Repub- 


Mean, he won by a large majority despite the 
even balance of parties to the House, and was 
re-elected in 1956. During his first term of 
office the U.S. government was preoccupied 
with foreign policy and the campaign against 
Communism, and undercurrents of extremism 
and excess of zeal often placed the President 
in an invidious position, but his politioal 
inexperience was balanced by his sincerity, 
his integrity and his flair for conciliation. 
The somewhat gauche inflexibility of U.S. 
policy towards Russia, and the resultant loss 
of diplomatic initiative, his failure to assess 
accurately the Middle East situation, and the 
unfortunate ' spy-plane ’ incident on the eve of 
the 1960 Summit Conference lost him some 
restige internationally, but his popularity at 
ome continued almost undimmed during his 
second term. See his Crusade in Europe 
(1948) and critical study by M. Childs 
((1959. 

E1SENSTE1N, Sere! Mikhailovich, Vzen-shtln 
(1898-1948), Russian film director, bom in 
Riga, launched into films from theatrical 
scene painting. His substitution of the 
group or crowd for the traditional hero, his 
consummate skill in cutting and recutting to 
achieve mounting impressionistic effects as 
in the macabre Odessa steps sequence of 
The Battleship Potemkin (1925), besides being 
good Marxism, greatly influenced film art 
and gave birth to the British documentary 
film. Later films were Alexander Nevski 
(1938), The Magic Seed {194\) and the master- 
piece Ivan the Terrible (1944) with its sequel 
The Boyars Plot, the last named being banned 
in the Soviet Union for many years. See his 
notes on film aesthetics, translated and edited 
by J. Ley da, The Film Sense (1943) and Film 
Form (1951) and his notebooks, trans. X. 
Danko (1959). 

EISNER, Kurt, Ifnir (1867-1919), German 
p^olitician, born in Berlin, leader of the 
Bavarian revolution of 1918-19, and first 

S mident of the Bavarian republic, was a 
ewish journalist. He was assassinated in 
Munich. See study by F. Fechenbach 
(1929). 

EKEBERG, Anders Gustaf, ay'ki-berg (1767- 
1813), Swedish chemist and mineralogist. 
Professor of Chemistry at Uppsala he dis- 
covered the element ‘tantalum* in 1802, 
choosing the name because of the tantalising 
work involved in finding something to react 
with it. 

EKHOF, Konrad (1720-78), German actor 
and playwright, bom at Hamburg. He 
founded an experimental dramatic academy , 
in Schwerin in 1753, and later opened a 
theatrical school in Hamburg, whore he lived 
for most of his career. A leading member 
successively of the famous Schdnemann and 
Adcermann companies and of the national 
theatre at Hamburg, he did much to raise 
the standard of acting in Germany. From 
1774 he was co-director of the Court Theatre 
at Gotha. 

ELAGABALUS. See Heliooabalus. ^ 

EIXANO. See Cano (2). 

£LCHO»Lord. SocWemyss. 

ELDON, John Scott, 1st Earl of 
English lawyer and polittetan, bom at 
Newcastle, became M.P. (1782), knlgitt dud 
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became interested in the, decoratbd 
on the ruined Parthdnon : at Athinli; $iid, 
because they were in danger of1ilpdl)tl ,d|til|||g 
and destruction, arranged for som6,hf ^^lem 
to be transported to Englandi 
brought criticism and accusadonsjn^W^ 
ism, but the earl was vindicated by a go^m^ 
ment committee and the Elgin Marbles were 
purchased for the nation in 1816 and |dtl^ 
mately placed in the British Museumi 

(2) James Bruce, 8tfa Earl of £1^ m lldi 
Earl of Kincardine (181 1-63), son of il), was 
born in London. As governor of Ju 
(!842<46), and as governor-genera! of 4 
(1847'-54), he displayed great adminis 
abilities. While on his way to China 
as plenipotenti^, he heard at Singap 
the Indian mutiny, and diverted the C , 
expedition thither — thus delaying his' own 
operations, which, after some military 
operations and diplomacy, issued in the 
treaty of Tientsin (1858). He also negotiated 
a treaty with Japan, and on his return home 
became postmaster-general. In 1860 he was 
again in China to enforce the treaty, and in 
1861 became governor-general of India. He 
died at Dhannsala in the Pumab. See his 
Letters and Journals (1872); and Lives by 
Bourinot and J. M. Wrong (1905), and J. L. 
Morison (1928), 

(3) Victor Alexander Bruce, 9th Earl <4 
Elgin and 13th Earlof ]Uiicarduie(i849-19i7), 
son of (2), born at Montreal, was educated 
at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. A 
Liberal, he was viceroy of India in 1893-98, 

_ and in 1905'‘08 colonial secretary. 

in 1889 he went to London, but settled two ELHUYAR, DonFaiistod* (1755-1833), Span- 
years later in Malvern, and devoted himself ish chemist, who in 1783 with his brother 
to composition and to winning gradual Don Juan extracted metallic wolfram from 
acceptance, particularly among provincial wolframite. He later became director of 
choral societies. The Enigma Variations mines, first in Mexico, then in Spain. 

(1899) and the oratorio The Dream of ELIA. See Lamb, Charles. 

Gerontius (1900) won recognition in Germany EUCILIS, St. Sec Eloi. 

and consolidated his position as the leading ELIJAH, Gk. EUas(fll. c. 900 a.c.), the greatest 

figure in English music. After the Elgar of the prophets of Israel, lived during the 


_ (1788), _ _ 

(1793), efi^justiee of cemfilkon pleas ^1799), 
lord chancellor (1801; almost continuously 
till 1827); 8arl (1821). Eldon was a great 
i lawyer, but no statesman; for forty years 
he opposed reform and religious liberty. 
See Lives by Surtees (1844) and Twiss (1846), 
mtd Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, 
ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE (c. 1122-1204) 
in 1137 married the future Louis Vll of 
France, by him was divorced in 1152, and 
straightway married the future Henry 11 
(q.v.) of England. 

EUIANOR OF CASTILE (d. 1290), daughter 
of Ferdinand III, in 1254 married Edward I 
of England. She accompanied him to the 
Crusades, and is said to have saved his life 
by sucking the poison from a wound. She 
died in Nottinghamshire, and the * Eleanor 
’^Crosses* at Northampton, Geddington and 
Waltham Cross are survivors of the nine 
, erected by Edward at the halting-places of 
' her cortege. The last stopping- place was 
Charing Cross, where a replica now stands. 
ELEANOR OF PROVENCE (d. 1291), 

daughter of Raymond Berenger IV, married 
Henry 111 of England (1236), and died a nun. 
ELGAR, Sir Edward (1857-1934), English 
composer, bom in Broadheath near Wor- 
cester. The son of an organist and music 
dealer, Elgar was, apart from violin lessons, 
self-taught, and in his youth, as well as 
composing, he worked as an orvhestral 
violinist and became conductor of the 
Worcester Glee Club and the County 
Asylum Band, and organist of $t George s 
Roman Catholic Church, Worcester, in 
succession to his father. After his marriage 


Festival, held in London in 1904, the com- 
poser was knighted, and he was awarded the 
O.M. in 1911. His further works included 
the oratorios The Apostles and The Kingdom^ 
WO symphonies and concertos for violin and 
’cello as well as incidental music and, during 
the first World War, topical occasional music. 
After his wife’s death in 1920, Elgar composed 
" little, leaving an opera and a symphony 
incomplete at hts death. From 1924 he was 
master of the King’s Musick. He was the 
first fipire of outstanding genius produced by 
4the English musical renaissance, and his 
superb command of the orchestra and 
mastery of late-nineteenth-oentury musical 
styles within his own personal idiom were 
extremely influential in bringing English 
music bade into the world’s regard. See 
studies by B. Maine (1933), W. H. Reed 
093% D. MeVeagh (1955) and P. M, Young 
K (195% 

XJLGiN, Barts of, Scottish peers of the Bruce 
family of whom Uie following, in chrono* 
Io|^ ostler, are noteworthy; 

JEfeeiMi Bum* 7fii Earl of ^ 
nh BttI of Xtaartfiao (1766-1841); 


reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah. See mono- 
graphs by Milligan (1887) and Cheyne (1888). 

£Li6t, (1) Charles WUlim, LL.D. 0834- 
1926), American educator, bom in Boston, 
was president of Harvard University, 1869- 
1909. Under him it doubled in stnmgth, and 
the old currtculum was abandoned for an 
opUonal system of studies. He published, 
with Storer, two manuals of chemistry. 

(2) George, pen name of Mary Ana or 
Marimi Evaas (1819-80), Endirti novelist, 
bom near Nuneaton Novemb^ 22, 1819. 
In her father, Robert Evans, a Warwickshire 
land-agent, a man of strong character, were 
seen many of the traits transferred by his 
daughter to Adam Bede and Caleb Garth. 
She lost her mother, whom she loved devoted* 
ly, in 1836, and soon afterwards took entife 
charge of the household. Masters came 
from Coventry to teadb her German, Italian 
and music--of the last she was pasttoiiaieb' 
fond throughout her Itfb. She was also an 
immense reader. In 1841 hmr father moved 
to Coventry, and there she met Charles 
Bray, a writer on the fdiiloiKi^y ofnece^ 
from the idxnmdloiloai staadpmnt, and Ml 
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;bioia<pfa.l.aw.^C3telc8 %aiiellr yi/ho had^ 
pttblkhed m 1S3$ tt rationalistic Inquiry 
wme^iiOng the Origin of Christianity. At thw 
time jt fwvant mns^cal, she evidently at 
%s|lii^ to convert her friends; but before 
.^endof the year she had so offended her 
■sffSNy refusing to go to church that he 
.dnegtenra to break up his household and 
.go to live with his married daughter. Sub- 
sequently she withdrew her objection to 
church-going» and the breach was avoided. 
In 1844 the work of translating Strauss's 
JLeben Jesu was transferred from Mrs Hennell 
to Marian Evans, and at this she worked 
laboriously and in scholarly fashion until its 
publication in 1846. Her father died on 
31, 184^ and in June she went abroad 
wth Mr and Mrs Bray, who left her at 
Geneva. In March 18d 0 sho^'ietumed to 
London, and began to write for the Wesh 
minster Jtei^ew, She, bedOfhe assistant ^itor 
ih® centre of a 
uter^ circle, two of whose members were 
Herbert Spencer and O. H. Lewes (q.v.). 
It was then that she translated Feuerbach^s 
Essence of Christianity, the only book that 
bore her real name. Gradually her intimacy 
with Lewes giew, and in 1854 she formed a 
connection with him — the tfeat debatable 
step of her life— which lasted until his death 
in 1878. In July 1854 she went abroad with 
him, staying three months at Weimar, where 
he was preparing for his Life of Goethe, 
After a longer stay at Berlin, they returned 
and took up their abode first at Dover, then 
at^East Sheen, then at Rtdimond. In 1856 
^ attempted her first story, 'The Sad 
fortunes of the Rev* Amos Barton *, the 
commencement of the Scenes of Clerical Life, 
H came out in Blackwood's Magazine in 1857, 
at once showed that a new author of 
t power had risen. * Mr Gilfil's Love 
ry’ and 'Janet’s Repentance* followed 
kly. Adam Bede (1859) had the most 
vellous success; a Mr Liggins claimed 

authorship. The Mill on the Floss (1860), 

SUas Mamer (1861), Bomola (1863) and Felix 
Bolt (1866) appears next in succession. Her 
f first poem. The Spanish Gvpsy (1868), was 
followed next year by Agatha, The Legend of 
JtMl and Armgart; and in 1871-72 appeared 
iMdiemarch, by some considered her greatest 
^vork. After that Daniel Deronda (1876) 
showed a marked falling-off; so, too, did 
Impressiom of Theophrastus Such (1879), a 
volume of somewhat miscellaneous essays. 
AXtet the death of Lewes on November 28, 
1878, George EHot, who was always exceed- 
ingly dependent on some one person for affec- 
tion and support, fell into a very melancholy 
staUk from which she was roused by the 
iollatout kindness of John Cross (died 1924), 
an old friend of her own and of Lewes’s, 
whom she married on May 6, 1880. Their 
married life lasted but a few months; ^ 
died in Cbeyne Walk, Chelsea, on December 
22, mid was buried in Higbgate Cemew, 
la the grave next to that of Lew. As a 
noveiti, , George Eliot will probably 
etand among the greatest of tiie 

her picutrei of fanners and tradm- 
mfin, and the low middle dra geoen^ 
or the Midland counties, are hardly surpassed 
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in En^sh literature. See her Life, ed. by 
J. W. CtoSs (3 vote. 1885-^6), ami mono- 
graphs by Mathilde Blind ^(1883), Oscar 
Bro^mg (1890), Sir LesUe Stephen (1902), 
Deakin (1913), Miss Haldane 
(192p, A. Paterson (1928), J. Bennett (1948), 

L. Hanson (1952); also Letters cd. G. S. 
Hai^t (1954-56) and B. Hardy (195^): 

^ (3) Sir John (1592-1632). English statesman 
bom at Port Eliot, near St Germans, 
waU, entered parliament in 1614, was 
knighted in 1618, in 1619 was apfg>inted 
vice-admiral of Devon, and in 1624 figu^ 
as an adherent of Buckingham. But in 1625 
he broke with Buckin^am, and in the 
parliament of 1626, in which Eliot was the 
leading spirit, his policy, one of antagonism 
to the king, culminated in Buckingham’s 
impeachment. For this he was confined for 
eight days in the Tower. In the pariiatii^t 
of 1628 Eliot denounced arbitrary taxation, 
and helped to force the Petition of R^t 
from Charles. For again protesting a gaim t 
the king’s proceedings he was, on March 4, 
1629, sent with eight other members to the 
Tower, and, refusing to acknowledge himself 
in error, was kept In confinement until his 
death of consumption, November 27, 1632. 

In prison he wrote an account of Charles’s 
first parliament, Negotium Fosterorum^ifinX 
printed in 1881); a philosophico-piwtii^ 
treatise, The Monarchy of Man (1879); and' 
An Apology for Socrates (1881), a vmdiotiioa 
of his own public conduct: also De Fare 
Mqiestatls and his Letter-book, both published 
in 1882. See Life by John Forster (1864; 
2nd cd. 1871). 

(4) John (1604-90), the ‘ Indian Apostle’, 
was bom at Widford, Herts., graduated at . 
Cambridge, took orders, left Enriand on 
religious grounds and settled at Roxbury, 
Mass. In 1646 he began to preach to tile 
Indians at Nonantum nearby, establishing 
his native converts, who numbered 3600 in 
1674, in settlements. But the nurol^ 
diminished after the war with a native Kmg 
Philip (1675) and at the bands of the English. 
He died at Roxburv. He translated the Bible 
into the native dialect and helped to pimrare 
‘ The Bay Psalm-Book ’ (Cambridge, 1^), 
the first book to be printed in New EngliSia. 
See Life by Francis (1836), 

(5) Sir Thonias. See Elyot. 

(6) Thomas Steams (1888- ), American- 

bora British poet, critic and dramatist^ was 
bora in St Louis, Missouri. After four years 
at Harvard (where the chief mfluence upon . 
hte development was that of Irving BabbttI 
with hte 'selective* humantsm and ‘Pe 
resistance to modem trends) he spent a yw 
in Paris, attending lectures and improving 
his command of the Frimeh language. He 
returned to Harvard to study philosophy for 
thnte years; William James had died but he ; 
had other distinguished teadiers, such 
Josiab Royce and Geotgt Santayana, jam 
for a time, Bertrand RuaselL A tittyeiyg|^ 
scholarship ftom Harvard took #hii to 
Oxfbrd for a year, where he worirad on 
doctoral disseitatton of P. H; Btadley^ ' 
read Plato and Aristotle under H. H. JoadSoa 
Persuaded by Ezra Pound, to whooklio bad 
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shown his poems, he rm^itme^ in ^gland 
where he has lived ever siaoi^ ' taking up 
aatitralization in 1927. After teaching for 
a term in Him Wycombe, and for a year aU 
Highgate Junior School, he worked for eight 
years in Lloyds Bank before becoming a 
(UTector of the publishing firm of Faber. The 
enthusiastic support of Pound led to the 
publication of Eliot* s first volume of verse, 
Prufrock and Other Observations (1917). He 
was introduced by Bertrand Russell into Uie 
Bloolbsbury Circle, where the quality of his 
work was immediately recognize. His next 
^o small volumes, the more important of 
whidi was The Waste Land (1922), were 
published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at 
the Hogarth Press. The Waste Land was 
mistakenly taken to be the cynical out- 
ppuring of frustrated post-war youth, whereas 
theiast section clearly points to a * resurrec- 
tion The Hollow Men which followed in 
gave more excuse for re^rding Eliot at 
point as a cynical defeatist. 

The Waste Land had appeared in the first 
number of 77ie Criterion, a quarterly review 
which Eliot edited from its beginning to its 
demise early in 1939. The first article in the 
first number was by Saintsbury, a guarantee 
of the traditional character of this famous 
maggzine. While the editorial contributions 
Slewed the marked influence of Irving Bab- 
bitt, tmd of the writings of Charles Maurras, 
The Criterion aimed at impartiality in prcsent- 
hig opposed political phrlosophtes: finding 
room on the one hand for J. $. Bames*s 
d<tfence of Fascism, and on the other for 
expositions of Marxism by A. L. Rowse and 
^Joseph Needham, and for Hugh M’Diarmid*s 
Second Hymn to Lenin, The Criterion is 
Indispensable for a study of ideas, political 
Bid religious, between the wars, as well as for 
dbie literary developments, both here and 
ahroad during that period. In 1927, the year 
in which he became a British subject, he was 
baptiBed and confirmed, havmf been bred a 
Unitarian. The publication of a volume of 
mays For Lancelot Andrewes (1928) gave his 
first public statement of his adherence to the 
^So-Cadiolic movement within the Cliurch 
of Ens^and. Ash W^nesday (1930) is the 
first fnuts of this new sacramental attitude. 
The yeligtous plays The Rock (1934) and 
Mifder in the Cathedral (1935) which followed 
seated his reputation at the poet who had 
revived the verse play in the interests of 
^thcfiic devotion. His later (hamas. The 

Reunion 

11939), rAe Confidential Clerk (1954) and 
Jgr Statesman (1958), were to aim at 
, _ West-end successes rather than saoed 

plays^ m church precincts, but Catholic 
doetrme inspired all these pla^, sometimes to 
™ embanassment of cntica and audience 
alike, l^om^ incursion into the theatre 
;^0Hd Mr Eltot delivered himself of his 
woik Four Quartets (1944), which 
cbscuntyls one of the greatest 
pom in the languid The 
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iiobts poem* 

literaiy criticisi!h^attd Soeid CiitiCisiii* ^Tfx^ 
former is least controversial vdien he deals 
with individual authors — ^th^ laoobean drama* 
lists in The Sacred Wood (1920), ForLancelof 
Andrewes, the admirable Hbrnime 
the introduction to a selection of Klpltpg gng 
the like. When he writes or leetutes fu 
literature generally he can be very provocatNip 
as in his Modem Education and the Classk^ 
(1934), where he said that the Classics weib 
to be studied not for their own sake but as a 
buttress for the Faith; and in After Strange 
Cods (1936), where he tries to stretch somd 
great writers on the Procrustean bed of 
^Christian Sensibility *. In social criticisms 
as in The Idea of a Christian Soeiety (1939) 
and Notes Towards the Definition of Cmture, 
he is hiehu^hal and undemocratic. To 
account for EltoX’s unique position both as 
poet and critic we mii£! forget these contro- 
versial writings and place ourselves iq the 
war years, 1914-18, when it was dear that 
Georgian poetry, which was the last phase of 
Romantic poetry, was exhausted. Ibe new 
poetry, as announced by Ezra Pound, T. E. 
Hulme and Eliot, was to be related to modem 
life and expressed in modem idiom, prefer- 
ably in free verse. Rhetoric and romantic 
cliches were to be avoided, influenced by 
the French poets Laforgue and CorbiAre 
and also by the Jacobean dramatists, Eliot 
realized the programme in his satiric verse. 
In the phrase he coined, * dissociation of 
sensibility he drew attention to the loss of 
sensual quality in poetic language since the 
17th century. Another phrase he invented^ 
• objective correlative *, referred to the mythsi 
or symbolism which provide a working theme 
for the poet— hence in his case the dense 
obscurity of much of his Four Quartets, In ^ 
his late essay ‘ Milton IT * {On Poetry and’ 
Poets I95T) he confessed that he and his' 
friends had insisted over much on these ideas 
and this was a sort of recantation for his 
abuse of MUton. But critics today have no 
doubt of the salutary effect of their crusade 
and of £liot*s poetiy as having justified H. In , 
1948 he was awarded the O.M. and in the^ 
same year he was awarded the Nobel m^tzet 
for literature. In addition to the works 
mentioned above, his writings Include The 
Use of Poetry and the Use o/o5(/cism (1933)/ 
Elis^ethan Essays tierkA\ 
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(1934), CoUected Foem\. 
On Poetry emd Poetr 


1957). See studies by P. O. Matthieisen 


(1947) Helen Gardner (1949) M, C. Brftd- 
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brook (1950) and E brew (1^. 
symposium by N. Braybtook (1959) t 

appreciation provides some detail of the tib 

of this very reticent poet. D* Gallup pub* 
llshed a bibliogr^y tn 1952. See also study 
by H. Kenner (I960}* 
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iO far as iateUectiAl discipline w^'concemed. 
Her governesses and teacners were almost all 
devotees of the New Learning, while some 
were adherents of Reformation principles. 
Du^inj^ Edward Vi’s reign Elizabeth was 
subjected to the dubious attentions of Lord 
Seymour, high admiral of England; on 
pdward’s death (1553) she sided with Mary 
Igainst Lady Jane Grey and the Duke of 
Northumberland, but her identification with 
Protestantism aroused the suspicion of Mary 
and her counsellors, and led to her being 
ipiplicated in Wyatt’s rebellion (1554), and 
imprisoned in the Tower and at Woodstock. 
When Mary died, November 17, 1558, 
Elizabeth, then twenty-five years of age, 
ascended the throne amid the acclamation 
alike of Protestants, who saw in her advent a 
cessation to the persecutions, and of Catholics 
who had more than a suspicion of her 
indifierence in ecclesiastical matters. But 
1^ politica Isagacity enabled her at once to 
Herceive that her part in Euroi>e must be that 
df a Protestant sovereign, while her courage 
i(^ her to act promptly. Presumably by the 
advice of Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord 
fiurghlcy), whom she appointed chief 


, secretary, she issued a proclamation to the 
' that the church service be read in 
English, and the elevation of the host be 
discontinued. Pope Paul IV held that, being 
ilicgitimate, she must resign all pretensions 
I to the crown, which he claimed a right to 
j dispose of, England being a fief of the holy 
I see; the sole result was to make Protestantism 
land patriotism synonymous in England. The 
lAnglican Church, with its 7 hirty-ninc Articles, 
Book of Common Prayer and its acknow- 
ledgment of the headship of the sovereign, 
was then and there virtually esiuldished in its 
present form. Of the prelates who were in 
Voilice only Kitchin, Bishop of Liandafi', 
;agrced to the innovations, but of 9000 clergy, 
fewer than 200 resigned their livings. Ine 
; policy of Elizabeth’s ministry was one of 
1 peace and economy. They found the nation 
fat war with France and Scotland, and one of 
■: their first acts was to secure peace upon 
Tavourable terms. To strengthen her own 
' throne, Elizabeth secretly helped the Protes- 
tants in Scotland, France and the Low 
Countries. To prevent foreign interference 
in English matters was the mainspring of her 
foreign polic 7 ; and she lost no opportunity 
of weakening any power that unduly threat- 
ened her authority. The great blot upon 
Elizabeth’s name was the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots (q.v.). She did not pursue a 
straightforward course when her rival was 
thrown into her hands in 1568. Some of 
her ministers were prepared to remove a 
life which might be turned into a dangerous 
toolin the hands of the Catholics. Efi^beth 
shrank firom that course, but had not 
the courage or generosity to liberate Mary, 
instead, she kept her a prisoner, and thus 
for yiirs gave cause for conspiracy after 
conspiracy among the En^ish Catholim; 
one 0? them cost the Duke of Norfolk h« 
Bead, the discovery of every new plot led 
to demands on the pin of paniamcnt for the 
exectttioo of Mary, The plots thpg, jwk a 
graver aspect; the assassmatlcm of Elizabeth 


and the placing of Mary on the throne 
became their object. On the discovery of 
Babington’s conspiracy (1586) the popular 
cry was irresistible, and was joined in by 
Cecil, Walsingham and others, who had 
sinned too deeply against Mary to run the 
risk of her succession to the throne. With 
apparent reluctance, Elizabeth consented, and 
Mary was executed at Fotheringay Castle, 
February 8, 1587. The participation of the 
Catholic party in the plots was met by 
persecution. Many suffered under an'^ Act 
passed in 1585, making it treason for a 
priest to be in England, and felony to harbour 
one. These cruel measures brought upon 
England the most menacing foreign attack 
she had yet suffered. Philip of Spain had 
with growing anger watched England incite 
rebellion among his Netherlands subjects, and 
allow her sea captains to devastate the Spanish 
harbours. His ostensible reasons for war, 
however, were to restore the Catholic faith, 
and to avenge the death of a Catholic queen." 

Y ears had been spent in preparation. In 1 588 
the ’ invincible Armada ’ sailed from the 
Tagus, with 8000 sailors and 20,000 soldiers, 
while a land army of 100,000 men was to be 
transported from the Netherlands under the 
Duke of Parma. The news aroused all 
England, and every man who could carry 
arms— Protestant and Catholic alike— was 
enrolled in the forces. Elizabeth herself was 
slow to admit the danger, although it was 
apparent to all her advisers, and she hesitated 
lamentably as to the steps to be taken to 
meet it. Her parsimony in such matters as 
the naval commissariat led to the risk of 
disaster, and prevented the victory from 
being so complete as it could have been. 
But to the army assembled at Tilbury she 
showed the courage of her race; her speecti< 
has the true ring of patriotism. A fleet of . 
200 vessels and 15,000 seamen was with great 
diliiculty gathered on the southern coasts, and 
waited the attack. It came in July 1588, and 
was only repelled by the skill and daring of 
the great captains of the time, Howard, 
Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher, providen- 
tially assisted by the elements. Elizabeth 
died at Richmond, March 24, 1603. From 
her father she inhenied physical strength, 
resolution, energy, hauteur, a fiery temper, 
an inclination to cruelty and to coarseness, 
and a passion for splendour; to her mother 
may be attribute such physical attractions 
as she possessed, and probably also her 
insincerity, jealousy and love of artifice. 
From her sixteenth year to her fifty-sixth, 
one matrimonial scheme or violent passion^v 
not always remarkable for delicacy, 
ceeded another. But her heart was mosit 
profoundly toudied by Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, a handsome and dever, thou^ 
shallow and dissolute man. Beyond a doubt 
she would have married him but for Cecil’s 
remonstrances. After Leicester’s deadt, ^ 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, sucoeeded 
to his position as favourite. Elizabeth’s 
relations towards him, however, were tather 
those of a mother towards a spoiled chikL 
When he was beheaded for rebdl^iR 1( 
she does not seem to have exhibited • 
grief. She had inherited TOdorvimii 10 
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the absolute supremaq^ of the crown over 
parliament. During the last thirteen years 
of her reign parliament assembled in 1592» 
1597 and l60i; and although, partly owing 
to her tact and partly to its timidity, no actual 
collision occurred between them, it protested 
against monopolies, and sought to curtail 
Elizabeth's expenditure. *The golden days 
of good Queen Bess '-—of Shakespeare and 
Sidney — ^is emphatically the period in which 
England took up her position as a world 
power, and it is impossible to believe that 
Elizabeth had no personal part in making it 
what it was. The ‘ Virgin Queen * was cruel, 
capricious, insincere, at once unpleasantly 
masculine and weakly feminine, but she was 
highly popular with her subjects, and this 
popularity cannot be quite explained away 
by circumstances outside of herself. She had 
unquestionably the invaluable faculty — in 
her case it almost amounted to genius — of 
selecting as her political advisers the most 
capable of the men around her. See Life by 
J. £. Neale (1938 ed.) and his study on 
Elizabeth's parliaments (1953); also works 
by F. A. Mumby (1909. 1914), F. Chamberlin 
(1921); Wiesener's La Jeunesse d'EUsabeth 
(trans. 1879), Hume’s Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth (1904), A. L. Rowsc's England of 
Elizabeth (1950), and The Reign oj Elizabeth 
by J. B. Black (Oxford Hist, of England, 1936) 
and study by E. Jenkins (1958). 

Elizabeth II (192&- ), formerly Princess 
Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, born in London 
on April 21, 1926, was proclaimed Elizabeth 
11 on the death of her father, George VJ, on 
Februaiy 6, 1952, and crowned on June 2, 
1953. in December 1952 w'cre announced 
die styles of the royal title as applicable to 
the Commonwealth countries, in all of which, 
including India and Pakistan, the queen is 
accepted as Head of the Commonwealth; 
she is Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Ceylon, and of her other Realms and 
Territories. Her husband, formerly Lieut. 
Philip Mountbatten, R.N. (1921- ), bom 
in Corfu, was created on the eve of their 
wedding (November 20, 1947) H.R.H. Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh (q.v,). Their son, 
Prince Charles Philip Arthur George, Duke 
of Cornwall, was bom on November 14, 1948, 
heir-apparent, was given the title of Prince of 
Wales in July 1958. Their daughter. Princess 
Anne Etizal^th Altec Louise, was born on 
August 15, 1950, followed by Prince Andrew 
Albert Christian Edward on February 19, 
>1960. 

I gL I Z ABE TH, Que«i Conaort of Great Britain, 
See George VI 

e^t daughter of JamesV^a^I 
and England, was bom at Falkland, brought 
up from 1^3 in England, and tn 1613 
jnaiTied to Frederick V (q.v.). Elector 
' Paladne, who m 1619 was chosen to fill the 
^rone of Bohemia* Next year the * Winter 
Kmg * was roi^ by the Catholic League, 

, and the myal iaittiiy endured sc»e poverty in 
Among their thirteen children 
sm Charles Louis (1617-80), nstored to the 
dtedtorato m 1648, Rupoit (q.v.), Mauriee 


and Sophia (q.v.)ti George I's mother. , 
Elizabeth died m England. See Life by ‘ 
Mrs M. A. E. Green (new ed. 1909). 
EUZABETH, Madame (1764-94), a French^ , 
princess, sister of Louis XVI (q»v.), lyhosq. 
fate she shared heroically, like him being - 
guillotined. See Life by Vergne (1947). 
EUZABETH, St (1207-31), bom at Sirff- 
Patak, the daughter of Andreas 11 of Hung%« 
at four was betrothed to Louis IV of Thurifl- , 
gia, and educated at his father's court, the/ 
Wartburg, near Eisenach. At fourteen sh 
was married, and a boy and two girls we 
the fruit of their union. Louis, who admifi 
her for her long prayers and ceaseless alms- \ 
giving, died as a crusader at Otranto in 1227. i 
The saintly landgravine was deprived of her 
regency by her husband’s brother, and exiled 
on the plea that she wasted state treasures by 
her charities. After severe privations^ 
was received into the monastery of Kitzmgen 
by the abbess, her aunt. When the warriors 
who had followed her husband to the 
crusade returned, steps were taken to restore 
to Elizabeth her sovereign rights. She. 
retired to a cottage near the castle of Marburgl 
and lived in efoistered simplicity for th« 
remainder of her days. She was canonizem 
in 1235. Sec monographs by Montalemben 
(1836), W. Canton (1912); and Kingskyl 
Sain/s Tragedy (\m). 1 

ELIZABETH OF PARMA. See Farnese (3 j 
ELIZABETH OF RUMANIA. See CARHf t 
Sylva. I, 

EUZABETH PETROVNA (1709-621' 
Empress of Russia, the pre-nuptial daughte 
of Peter the Great and Catharine I, wa 
passed over in 1727, 1730 and 1740, but ii 
1741, on the deposition of Ivan VI was raii^ 
to the throne. During her reign, in wbtej 
throughout she was guided by favourites, 
war with Sweden was brought to a successfd 
conclusion by the peace of Abo. Hd 
animosity towards Frederick the Great hi 
her to take part in the war of the Austr*' 
Succession and in the Seven Years* War. 
EUHNGTON, Gecim Richaifis (1801-^SjM 
Birmingham manufacturer, from 1832 i 
introducer of electro-plating in conjunedk i 
with his cousin, Henry Etthmlon (1810-52)11 
ELLENBOROUGH, EdwarfiXafr, tsi Earl 
(1790-1871), English politician, was tAdo 
SOD of Baron Ellenborough (1750-18188 
lord chief-justice from 1802. He became I 
Tory M.P. (1813) and hdd office under 
several administrations, becoming goyemor- 
ttneral of India (1841). Parhament approved 
his Afghan policy in ]843« but his tieatment 
of the civil servantt. and his policy of ooncili- 
attng the natives by apparefit sanciioil of 
idolatry, led to his recatlin 1844. Cmkd 

he was first lord of the ^ AdmM^^mS^ 
Peel in 1846. In 1858 he was mlntM for 
India, but the publication of a dliqpaleli in 
wbidi he rebuked Visooiint Omnlng foreed 
him to resign. !n 1$63 he expressed strong 
symmthte with Poland, and m 1M4 edvq* 
oited British iotmmtiim in l#^r of 
Lord ColdMMimr edited ^his 
i$3^3a (jaiiK m a* Uw 
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politician* bom in Newport, Abode Island* 
sat in the congress of 1776, and was a signer 
of die Declaration of Independence. 
ELLESMERE. SeeEoBRTON. 

ELLET* Charles (1810-62). American engineer, 
xaUed the * Brunei of America \ educated in 
France* built a number of suspension bridges 
in America, including one on the Schuylkill 
Fairmount (1842) and another over the 
Ohio at Wheeling (1849). He also con- 
structed the James River and Kanawha 
Canal, and having advocated and demon- 
strated the use of ram-boats, built and com- 
manded a fleet of them on the Mississippi* 
capturing Memphis (1862)* but was killed in 
action. 

ELUCOTT* Charles John (1819-1905), after 
1897 Bishop of Gloucester (the divide see), 
^sj>roressor of Divinity at King*s College, 

professor (I860) of Divinity at Cambridge, 
Dean of Exeter (1861)* Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (1863-97). Chairman for eleven 
years of the New Testament Revision Com- 
mittei^ he published commentaries on 
Galatians, Ephesians, &c., and works on the 
Sabbath, Scripture and Scepticism. 
ELLINGTON, Edward • Duke ’ 0899- ). 

American negro band-leader and composer, 
born in Washington* where he formed a batid 
in 1918. I^roughout his career, Ellington 
has specialized in works which, though in 
jazz s^* are fully composed and do not 
allow for individual extemporization by the 
players. International concert tours estab- 
fiihed his world-wide reputation, and his 
works have won a high regard from many 
serious musicians. Sec Life, ed, Gammond 
(1958). 

ELLIOT* (1) Jean (1727-1805), Scottish 
Mcist, the author of ‘ The l* lowers of the 
Forest** was the daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto House, Teviotdale. She 
liv^ in Edinburgh 1756-1804, but died at 
the faintly seat, or at Monteviot. — Her eldest 
brother. Sir Gtibert Elliot (1722-77). was 
himself a song-writer; whilst John (d, 1808), 
the third brother* was a distinguished admiral. 

See Minto. 

hi Walter (1888 1958), Scottish politician, 
Conservative M.P. for Lanark (1918^23), 
Kclvingrove (1924 45) and Scottish Univer- 
sities (1946-49), was secrcury of state for 
Scotland (1936-38) and minister of health 
(1938-40). Also known as a writer and 
broadcasier, he published Too^tm and the 
Tmmiatk Centmy (1927). His wife. Baroness 
Katharine Elliot of Harwood (I9()3- ) was 
created Scotland's first life peeress m October 
1958 

ELUOTSON* John (J791-1868). jEnglish 


profosior in London University, ai^ helped 
to eetabiish University College Hospital. 
Hia^verdon to mwmerism m^T) cost 
him his pwrfessorship in 1838, W hardly 
injiiied m larfc practice. One of the flm 
to use m stctnoscope, ho expcnmentfjd on 
tie ioti0o of drugs, wcouraged cliiuwl 
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* Coro Law Rhymer '* bom at Rotherham* 
turned to poetry while working in his father's 
Iron-foundry, published several volumes* but 
made a prosperous living as a bar-iron 
merchant. He is chieflv remembered for his 
denunciations of social evils* especially the 
Com Laws; his Corn Law Rhymes was first 
published in 1831. There are two poor 
memoirs of ELltott by his son-in-law, John 
Watkins and ‘January Searle’ (George S. 




Dalrymple* in 1771 married Sir John Elliott, 
M.D. (1736-86), who divorced her in 1774, 
and was the mistress successively or simul- 
taneously of Lord Valentia, Lord Chol- 
mondiey, the Prince of Wales, paries 
Windham* George Selwyn* Philippe Egalite* 


leaving an interesting but untrustworthy 
Journal of My Life during the Revolution^ 
published in 1859 by her granddaughter, 
Miss Bentinck. 

ELLIS, (1) or Sharpe, Alexander John 
(1814-90), English philologist, educated at 
Shrewsbury, Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, wrote much on mathematical, 
musical and philological questions, and did 
more than any other scholar to advance the 
scientific study of phonetics* of early English 
pronunciation, and of existing English 
dialects. 

(2) George (1753-1815), British satirist 
and poet, born in Grenada, West Indies, 
won early popularity with his Poetical Tales 
by Sir Gregory Gander (1778), and contributed 
satires on Pitt and others to the Rolliad, 
though later he was co-founder with Canning 
of the Tory Anti-Jacobin. Scott was his 
friend from 1801, and dedicated to him the 
fifth canto of Marmion. He edited Specimens . 
of the Early English Poets (17^), and 
Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances 
(1805). 

(3) Sir Henry (1777-1869), antiquary, was 

principal librarian at the British Museum 
from 1827 to 1856. He was knighted in 1833. 
His works include Introduction to Domesday 
Book Original Letters Illustrative of 

English History (1824-46), and an edition of 
Brand's Antiquities (1813). 

(4) Hwy Havelodi; (1859-1939). English 
writer on sex* bom at Croydon* son of a 
sea-captain, travelled widely m Australia and 
South America before studying medicine at 
$t Tbomas*s Hospital, London. In 1891 he 
marrieti Edith Lees and throughout his life 
had a number of female admirers, not leasts 
Olive Schreiner (q*v.). His interest in human 
btolopiy and his own personal experiences 


in the Psychology of Sex (1897-1928, r.e. 
1936), the first detached treatment of the 
subject unmaried by any guilt feelings* which 
caused tremendous controversy, but is now ^ 
larj^ superseded by Freud's clinical studies. 
A brilliant Uteraiy expositor, he founded llie ' 
'Mermaid* series of Elizabethan and 
Jaeobean dramatisto and wrote 

ColU((botht$59). . 
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.(5) William (1794-1872), English mis- 
sionary to the South Sea Islands, was bom in 
London. The illness of his wife obliged him 
to return home in 1825, after which he 
became secretary to the London Missionary 
Society. Ellis published in 1838 a history of 
Madagascar, and after 1853 he made four 
visits to the island. He wrote Madagascar 
Revisited (1867), The Martyr Church of 
Madagascar (1870), &c. See Life by his son 
(1873). 

aXISTON, Kobert Wailam (1774-1831), 
English actor, bom in London, in 1791 ran 
away and made his d6but on the stage at 
Bath. In 1796 he appeared at the Haymarket 
and Covent Garden ; in 1804-09 and 1812-15 
he was a member of the Drury Lane com- 
pany; and in 1819 he became lessee and 
manager of the theatre, from which in 1826 
he retu-ed a bankrupt. He afterwards played 
in the Surrey Theatre; but dissipation 
shattered his health. Lamb*s eulogy is well 
known; and to Leigh Hunt he was the ' best 
lover on the stage*. See Life by Raymond 
0845). 

SLLSWORTH, Lincoln (1880-1951), Ameri- 
can explorer, born at Chicago, helped to 
build the Canadian transcontinental railway, 
surveyed routes, &c., went on arctic expedi- 
tions with Amundsen, and was a leader of 
the polar flight in the airship Norge in 1926. 
See Our JPoiar Flight (1925) and First Crossing 
of the Polar Sea (1926), both written jointly 
with Amundsen, and his Beyond the Horizon 
(1938). 

EliwOOD, Thomas (1639-1713), English 
Quaker, born at Crowell in Oxforoshire, was 
converted at twenty to Quakerism; in 1662 
befriended Milton, and in 1665 hired a 
cottage at Chalfont St Giles, where Milton 
might escape the plague in London. Milton 
gave him uie MS. of Paradise Lost to read, 
and on returning it Ellwood said, * Thou hast 
said much of Paradise Lost **, but what hast 
thou to say of Paradise Found ”? *, thus 
inspiring Milton's sequel Paradise Regained* 
iwood, who suffered imprisonment for his 

f wrote poetry. See his 

(1714), and work by Frances 


beliefs, himself 
Autobit _ 

A. Budge (f89T). 

EL MALAKH, Kamal (1918- ), Egyptian 
archaeologist, artist and art critic. In 1954 
he excavate at Giza, near Cairo, a cedarwood 
boat, which is supposed to have carried 
Cheops on his journey to the sun. 

ELMSLEY, Peter (1773-1825), English classi- 
cal scholar, known for his editions of Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, &c.t from 1798 was tneum- 
bmt of Little Horkesley near (Colchester. In 
1823 was appointed principal of St Alban's 
Hall^ Oxford, and Camden professor of 
Anaent History. 

ELX>I, or EHgius, St (588-658), Bishop of 
Noyon and apostle of Flanders, was originally 
a goldsmith, and so became patron of smiths. 
'' ET^HINSTONE, (1) George Kdhli, Viscoiiiit 
, Keiih (1746-1823), son of the tenth Lord 
EMhmtone, was bom at Elphinstone Tower, 
Sttrfhii, entered the navy in 1761, saw s^ce 
in mort perts of die world, and fought in the 

^Asherican and French wars. He commanded 
m expedition (1795-97) whidi took Cape 
and the fleet wbidi landed Aber* 


cromby's army in Aboukir Bay (1801). He 
was made Baron Keith in 1797, and a viscount 
in 1814. See Life by AUardyce (1882). 

(2) Mountstuart (1779-1859), fourth son of . 
the eleventh Lord Elphinstone, entered the 
Bengal civil service in 1795. In 1803 he 
served with distinction on Wellesley’s staff, 
and was appointed resident at Nagpur; in 
1808 was sent as envoy to Shah Shida at 
C3abu]; and as resident from 1810 at Poona 
both ended the Mahratta war of 1817 and, 
organized the newly-acquired territory.] 
During his governorship of Bombay (1819-1 
1827) he founded the system of administra-' 
tion, and did much to advance public educa- 
tion. He returned to England in 1829, and, . 
declining the governor-generalship of India, ' 
lived in comparative retirement until his ' 
death at Limpsfleid, Surrey. His well-known 
History of India appeared in 1841 (7th ed. 
1889). See his Life (1884) by Sir E. Cole- 
brookc, who also edited his Rise of British 
Power in the East (1887); his Official Writings, 
with Memoir by Forrest (1884); and the Life 
by Cotton (* Rulers of India ' series, 1892). 

(3) WUUam (1431-1514), Scottish states- 
man, bom at Glasgow, was ordained priest, 
spent five years in France, and lectured on 
law at Paris and Orleans. He returned to 
Scotland, held several oflices, and for four 
months before the death of James III (1488) 
was chancellor. Under James IV he was 
ambassador to France (1491), and keeper of 
the privy seal from 1492. It was chiefly 
through his influence that the first printing- 
press— that of Chepman (q.v.) and My liar— 
was established in Scotland. The University 
of Aberdeen (King’s College) was founded by 
him in 1494. Additions to the cathedral and 
a stone bridge over the Dee were also due to 
him. The fatal battle of Flodden broke his 
spirit; and he died at Edinburgh not long 
after. His Breviarium Aberdonense^ printed 
in 1509-10, was reprinted in 1853. 

ELSHEIMER, Adam, els'hlm^er (1578-1610), 
German painter, bora at Frankfurt, worked 
in Venice after 1598 and in Rome after 1600. 
Basing his style on a close study of Tintoretto 
and other Italian masters, he excelled in the 
portrayal of atmosphere and effects of light, 
and exerted a profound influence on the de- 
velopment of German landscape painting. 

ELSSLER, Therese (1808-78) and Fanny 
(1810-84), two celebrated dancers, sisters, 
and natives of Vienna. Their first triumph 
was at Berlin in 1830; in 1841, after a tour 
through Europe, they went to America, and 
excited unwonted enthusiasm. Fanny retired 
from the stage in 1851, and Therese in 1850 
married Prince Adall^rt of Prussia, and 
became a baroness. 

ELSTER, Jnttos (1854-1920), German physi- 
cist, collaborated with Geitel in producing the 
first photoelectric cell and photometer and a 
Tesla transformer. Among other aebieve- 
ments they determined in 1899 the diarge on 
raindrops from thunder clouds^ showea that 
lead in itself is not radioactive, and that 
radioactive substances producing ionization 
cause the conductivity of the atmosphete. 

ELSTRACKE, Reaold, (c. 1590- 

1630), one of the earliest enmvers in 
England, was horn probably at nasselt in 
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Belgium. He worked chiefly for the book* ELZEVIR, a family of printers at Leyden, 


sellers, and his engravings, including portraits 
of the kings of England, Mary Stuart, &c., 
we sought after for their rarity. 

EtTON, (1) Charles Isaac (1839-1900), 
English jurist and ethnologist, was born at 
Southampton, maternal grandson of Sir 
Charles Abraham Elton (1778-1853), trans- 
lator of Hesiod. He was called to the bar in 
1865, became Q.C., and was M.P. for West 
Somerset 1884-85 and 1886-92. He died 
April 23. He wrote much on the law of 
property and on historical and literary topics. 

(2) Godfrey, 1st Baron (1892- ), 

English writer, educated at Rugby and 
Balliol, was a Fellow of Queen's College, 
Qxford, and lecturer on History from 1919 
to 1939. He became active in the National 
Labour Party and stood unsuccessfully for 
Parliament, but made a name for himself as 
broadcaster, poet, essayist and biographer. 
He became secretary of the Rhodes Trust in 
1939. 

(3) James Frederic (1840-77), British 
explorer, saw service in the Indian mutiny, in 
China, and in Mexico, led expeditions in 
Mozambique and Zanzibar, explored Lake 
Nyasa, and died of malaria in Ugogo while 
seeking a route from the north end of the 
lake to the sea-coast. 

(4) Oliver (1861-1945), English literary 
historian, professor at Manchester (1890- 
1900) and Liverpool (1900-26), known for 
his Survey of English Literature (6 vols. 1912- 
1928) and critical studies of Michael Drayton 
and others. 

ELUARD, Paul, pseudonym of F^g^e 
Grindal (1895-1952), French poet bom at 
Saint-Denis. He associated himself closely 
with the surrealist theories of Breton. His 
first volume, Capirale de la douleur (1926), 
was followed by La Vie immediate (1934), 
Le Livre ouvert (2 vols. 1941), Fo^sie et viriti 
(1942), U Ul la table (1944), A Pablo Picasso 
(1944), &c. See M, Raymond De Baudelaire 
au surrialisme (Paris 1933). 

ELVEY, Sir George (1816-93), English 
musician, bom at Canterbury, from 1835 to 
1882 was organist of St George's Chapel, 
Windsor, and in 187! was knighted. He was 
a great choir-trainer, and did much to im* 
prove church music. Sec Life by Lady 
Elvw(I894). 

ELV^, Whitwell (1816-1900), rector of 
Booton, Norfolk, was editor of the Quarterly 
Review (1853-60), and of the sUndard 
edition of Pope’s works (completed by 
Courthope). 

ELYOT, Sir Humias (c. 1490-1546). English 
writer, bom in Wiltshire, became in 1523 
clerk of the kiim's council. In 1531-32, as 
ambassador to Charles V, he visited the Low 
Countries and Germany, having orders to 
procure the arrest of TyndaJe. Member for 
Cambridge in 1542, he died at Carlton, 
Cambridgeshire. His chief work. The Bake 
Named the Gouernour (1531), is the earliest 
Epi^sh treatise on moral philosophy. 

Fdedrtdi iLarl, eVtsi (1821-89), 
Oennan Shalmspearean scholar, bom at 
Dessau, applied the strict methods of 
classical philok^ to his teats of Shakespeare 
and 0 ^ Mmbikhan diramatists. 


Amsterdam and elsewhere, who in 1592-1681 
issued some 1600 beautiful editions of Latin, 
French and Italian classics— many of them 
bibliographical prizes. The founder of the 
family, Louis (1540-1617). was bom at 
Louvain, and settled at Leyden. Five of his 
sons carried on the business— Matthias, 
Louis, Aegidius (Giles), Jodociis (Joost) and 
Bonaventura; and Abraham and Isaac, sons 
of Matthias, were also notable. A Daniel, 
another Louis, another Abraham, and Peter, 
all maintained the traditions of the house. 
See Andrew Lang's Books and Bookmen 
(1888), H. B. Copinger's The Elzevir Press 
(1927); and Goldsmid's Complete Catalogue 
(1888). 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), Ameri- 
can poet and essayist, was bom in Boston of 
a long line of ministers. May 25, 1803. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1821, and after 
teaching at different places, became in 1829 
pastor of the Second Church (Unitarian) in 
Boston, and married his first wife, Ellen 
Louisa Tucker, who died in 1832. In that 
year he preached views on the Lord's Supper 
which were disapproved by the majority of 
his congregation; this led him finally to 
resign his pulpit. In 1833 he came to Europe, 
and visited (Jarlyle at Craigenputtock, next 
year beginning that thirty-eight years’ 
correspondence which shows the two men 
with all their characteristics, different as 
optimist and pessimist, yet with many 
profound sympathies. In 1834 he removed 
to Concord, where he died, April 27. 1882, 
having in 1835 married his second wife, 
Lydia (Lidian) Jackson (1802-92). In 1836 
Emerson published a prose rhapsody entitled 
Nature^ which, like his earlier poems, was 
read by few, and understood by fewer still, 
but which contains the germs of many of his 
later essays and poems. It was followed by 
‘The American Scholar', an oration delivered 
at Harvard University. These two publica- 
tions, the first in the series of his collected 
works, strike the keynote of his philosophical, 
poetical and moral teachings. The ‘ Address 
before the Divinity Class, Cambridge, 1838 
which follows them, defined his position in, 
or out of, the church in which he had been a 
minister. A plea for the individual consdous- 
ness as against all historical creeds, bibles, 
churches, for the soul of each man as the 
supreme judge in spiritual matters, it pro- 
duced a great sensation, especially among the 
Unitarians, and much controversy followed, 
in which Emerson took no part. In 1849 he 
revisited England to lecture on Representative 
Men, His English Traits appeared in 1856, 
The Conduct of Life in 18^, Society and 
Solitude in 1870. Letters and Social Aims in 
1876. The idealist or transcendentatist in 
philosophy, the rationalist in religion, the 
bold advocate of spiritual independence, of < 
intuition as a divine guidance, of instinct as 
a heaven-bom impulse, of individualism in 
its fullest extent, making each life a kind of’ 
theocratic egoism— this is the Emerson ojthis 
larger uttmnees. For him nature was a 
sphinx, covered with hieroglyphics, for whl4h 
^spirit of man is to find the key. Smm 
Jomuds (10 vols. 1910-14); monograite by 
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J. E. Cabot (1887), O. W. Holmes (1885), R. 
Garnett (1888), Woodberry (1907), Firkins 
(1915), Van Wyck Brooks (1934), J. Dewey 
(1938), R. L. Rush (1958). 

EMINESCU, Mihail (1850-89), Rumanian 
poet, bom at Ipotesti, studied at Czernowitz, 
Vienna and Berlin, wrote lyric verse which 
was widely read and translated. His works 
were collected in 4 volumes in 1939. See 
study by F. Lang (1928). 

EMIN PASHA, originally Eduard Schnitzer 
(1840-9^, German doctor and explorer, 
bom of Jewish parents at Neisse. He studied 
medicine at Breslau and Berlin, practised at 
Scutari (Albania), where he adopted the 
Moslem faith and usages, and after 1876, as 
Emin Effendi, was in the Egyptian service, 
becoming Bey and Pasha. Gordon appointed 
him chief medical officer of the Equatorial 
Province, employed him in diplomacy and 
administration, and in 1878 made him 
governor of the province. Ibis post he held, 
cut off from the world, till 1889. A skilful 
linguist, he added enormously to our know- 
ledge of African languages, anthropology, 
zoology, botany and meteorology: he made 
important surveys and wrote most valuable 
g^graphical papers, and sent to Europe 
rich collections of plants and animals. An 
enlightened ruler, and a bitter foe to the 
slave-dealers, he did much to civilize his 
subjects; but, isolated and hemmed in by 

, enemies, was * rescued * by Stanley’s expedi- 
tion in 1889. He accompanied Stanley to 
Zanzibar, but immediately returned to 
continue his labours and extend the German 
sphere of influence about Lake Victoria. He 
never regained bis old influence, and was 
marching for the west coast when he was 
murdered by Arabs in the Manyema country. 
See Emin Pasha in Central Africa (his letters 
and journals, 1888); Stanley's In Darkest 
Africa (1890); German works by Stuhlmann 
(1894), G. Schweitzer (trans. 1898) and A. 
Symons (1928). 

EMLYN, Ibomas (1663-1741), English Pres- 
byterian minister, the first in England to 
describe himself as ' Unitarian who was 
imprisoned and fined for blasphemy. Born 
at Stamford, he died in London. 

EMMA. See Etiielred and Eginhard. 

EMANUEL I, e-manyoo-ek also Manoel 
(1469-1521), king of Portugal, styled ' the 
Great * or * the Fortunate succeeded John II 
in 1495. His reign, marred only by persecu- 
tion of the Jews, was the golden age of 
Portugal He prepared the code of taws 
which bears bis name, and made his court a 
centre of chivalry, art and science. Vasco 
da Gama's voyage round the Cape, Cabral's 
discovery of Brazil and the expeditions under 
Albuquerque and others, encotiragied by 
Emnoel, went far to make Portugal the 
mst naval power of Europe and the centre of 
Sjntwcc of the world. 

Anna Katlnrimi, called the 
Nnn ef Dfllom, em'er-eeKH (1774-1824), 
^srman nun, bom near Coesfcid, who bore 
gic stigmta of Christ's passion. See 
Schniger (Fieibnrg 

Iran patriot, 

bom in DiibHn, son of m viceroy's physidan. 


He left Trinity College to join the United . 
Irishmen, travelled on the Continent, inter- 
viewed Napoleon and Talleyrand in 1802 on 
behalf of the Irish cause, and returned , 
next year to spend his fortime of £3000 on ^ 
muskets and pikes. With a few confederates 
he plotted to seize Dublin Castle and secure » 
the viceroy, but the rising resulted only in a 
few ruffianly murders. Emmet escaped to 
the Wicklow mountains, but returning for a 
last interview with his sweetheart, Sarah 
Curran, daughter of the orator, was arrestedt 
tried on September 19, 1803, and han|^ the 
following day. See Madden’s Lives of thk 
United Irishmen (1846), and Lives by Postgatd 
(1932) and L. O'Broin (1958). \ 

(2) Ihomas Addis (1764-1827), brother of! 
(1), was a very successful Irish bdiristcr, \ 
when in 1798 he was arrested as a United \ 
Irishman. After three years* detention he \ 
went in 1802 to Holland and France, and 
thence in 1804 to New York. See Memoirs 
by Haynes (1829), and MacDonagh, The 
Viceroys Postbag (1904). 

EMPECINADO, nickname of Don Joan 
Martin Diaz. em-pay-thee^nah*d6 (1775- 
1823), Spanish soldier who acquired great 
distinction during the Peninsular struggle, 
became in 1814 a general, but for petitioning 
Ferdinand to re-establish the Cortes was 
banished to Valladolid (1818). On the 
outbreak of the insurrection in 1820 he iotned 
the constitutionalists; and on the absolutists* 
triumph in 1823 was exposed in an iron cage, 
and finally stabbed by a soldier. 

EMPEDOCLES, -ped'o-kleez (d. c. 430 B.c.), 
Greek philosopher, was bom at Agrigentum. 
Such was his fame as physician and sooth- 
sayer, that the people oflered him the 
sovereignty; but instead he brought in a 
democracy. It is a myth that be threw 
himself into the crater of Etna, to seem to 
have been translated, and that Etna rejected 
his sandals. Hts philosophic thoui^t is 
bound up with poetiy and myth, and was 
determined bv the influence of the Eleatic 
school upon the physical theories of the Ionic 
philosophers. He assumed four primitive 
independent elements, air, water, fire and 
earth, and two moving and operating powers, 
love and bate, or affinity and antipathy. His 
theory of the universe seems to assuine a 
gradual development of the perfect out of the 
imperfect, and a periodical return of things 
Co the elemental state. See monograidis by 
Lommatsch (1830), Raynaud (1848), Gladis^ 
(1858) and Baitzer (1879); also Matthew 
Arnold's poem. 

EMPSON, (1) Sir Rldund (d. 1510), 

K iHtician, m 1491 became Speaker of ffie 
ouse of Commons, and in 1504, now a 
knigbt, high steward of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Throughout Henry VH's rdiD he 
was employed in exacting taxM and fienattles 
due to the crown. His conduct, defended by 
himself as stricUy legal, was by the people 
regarded as infamous and Mannical* and in 
the second year of Henry Vlll's reign he. was 
convicted of tmoniz^ and cmMictive 
gmon, and beheaded m Tower HHI with 

Ettgttfa pool mA 
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critic, bom in Howden, Yorkshire, and 
educated at Cambridge. From 1931-34 he 
was professor of English Literature in Tokyo, 
and at Pekin 1937-39 and 1947-53. having 
been in the interim with the B.B.C.*s Par 
Eastern Service* In 1953 he became professor 
of English Literature at Sheffield University. 
His critical works include iSeven Types of 
Ambiguity (1930) and The Structure of 
Complex Words (1951), His Collected 
Poems, noted for their wit, concentration 
and complexity of thought, were published 
in 1955. 

ENCINA, or Enziiia, Jiian de la, en- thee* no 
(c. 1469-c. 1534), Spanish dramatist and 
poet, bom near Salamanca, was successively 
secretary to the first Duke of Alva, musical 
director in Pope Leo X’s chapel at Rome, 
and prior of Le6n in Spain. Besides bis 
Cancionero (1496), he wrote in 1521 a 
poetical account of his pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. But his fame rests on his fourteen 
rather poor dramatic poems, half of them 
religious, but the other half secular, these 
last the first of the kind to be acted in Spain, 
in 1492. 

ENCK£» Johann Franz, enki (1791-1865), 
German astronomer, bom at Hamburg, 
was at Seeberg Observatory near Gotha 
(1815-25), and subsequently b^me secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin and 
director of the Observatory. Having 
determined the orbit of the comet of 1680, 
he next solved the problem of the sun. In 
1819 he proved that the comet discovered by 
Pons in 1818 revolves in about 1200 days, 
and had been already observed in 1 786, 1 795 
and 1805; it is since called Encke’s comet. 
See Life ^Druhns (1869). 

ENDECOTT, John (c, 1588-1665), Puritan 
TOvemor of Massachusetts, was born at 
Dorchester, England, and landed as manager 
of a plantation near Salem in 1628. lie 
headed a sanguinary expedition against the 
Indians In 1636, was deputy-governor in 
1641-44, 1650 and 1654, and governor six 
times from 1644 to 1665. He died at Boston, 
to Life by C. M. Endicott 0847). 
ENDERBi^ Samuel (fl. 1830-39), General 
Gordon’s grandfather, one of a firm of 
London merchants who in 1830-39 fitted out 
three Antarctic expeditions. The name 
Enderby Land was given in 1831 to a tract of 
Antarctica by its discoverer, John Biscoe, a 
whaler employed by the company. 

ENDERS, John FrimklUt (1897- ), Ameri- 

can bacteriologist, bom at West Hartford, 
Conn, With his principal coWabwators, Welter 
and Robins^ be won tne 1954 Nobel prize for 
modicifio and physiology for discoveries con- 
oemiiig the virus of poliomyelitis. 
ENDlibiER, Stephan Ladtelatis (1804^9), 
Ctennan botanist, bom at Pressburg. was 
from 1840 professor of Botany at Vieima, 
and commit suicide there. Genera 

Phmtarm (1836-40) is his great work. 
Sa^ESCOt beor»Ba (1881-1955), Rumanian 
cmapoier* bom at Dorohoiu. Bnesco 

gucto in ytenna and unto Masse®®^ 
Faistd m Piiik Sttoceisfbl as a virtuoso an^ 
oT.to vfolin (W« puifils mclto 

a oooiiNMMr*^ m wmrka Made muiio m 


Rumanian national style, an opera, Oedipus, 
three symphonies and ordhestral and chamber 
music. 

ENFANTIN, Bartli6leiny Prosper, d-jaf-ff 
(1796-1864), French economist and indus- 
trialist, son of a Paris banker, was expelled 
from the Ecole Polytechnique in 1814 for 
having with other pupils fought against the 
allies on Montmartre. From 1825 an ardent 
follower of Saint-Simon (q.v.), whom, 
however, he saw only once, after the July 
revolution of 1830 he associated himself with 
Bazard for the propagation of Saint-Simonism 
but they soon quarrelled over the question 
of marriage and the relation of the sexes. 
Enfantin recognized two sorts of marriage, 
one permanent, the other temporary; the 
government prosecuted him, and in 1832 
’ P6re Enfantin * was sentenced to two years* 
imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs. 
Released in a few months, he found employ- 
ment in Egypt as an engineer; went out to 
Algiers as one of a scientific commission, and 
wrote Colonisation de VAlgiric (1843); after 
the revolution of 1848 edited the short-lived 
Cridit Public; and subsequently held an 
important post in a railway office. He played 
a prominent part in the Suez Canal project. 
His principal works are Doctrine de Saint* 
Simon, in conjunction with others (1830); 
Trait i d' Economic politique (1831); La 
Religion SainhSimonienne (1831). See Life 
by Castille (Parts 1859). 

ENCEI., (1) Carl (1883-1944), AmericaA 
composer, born in Paris, wrote piano and 
chamber works and songs. Also known as a 
musicologist, he took charge of the music 
degrtment of the Congressional Library in 

(2) Ernst (1821-96), German statistician, 
bom near Dresden, made important contri- 
butions to the study of sociology^ and 
formulated Engel’s Law, establishing a 
variable ratio between household income and 
expenditure on necessities. 

(3) Johann Carl Lodwig (1778-1840), 
Finnish architect, bom in Berlin, planned 
the layout of Helsinki as capital of Finland, 
and designed many churimes and public 
buildings. 

(4) Johann Jakob (1741-1802), German 
wnter of the novel Herr Lorenz Stark (1795) 
and of popular philosophical books. 

(5) iCarl (1818-82), German musicologist, 
bora near Hanover, from 1846 lived in 
^ghuad and died at Kensington* He made 
important contributions to the history of 
die music and instmments of foreiga (esped- . 
ally extra-European) countries. 

ENGELS, Frisch (1820-95). the feUow- 
iabourer with Marx and founder of ‘ Setepttfic 
Socialism*, born at Barmen, from 1842 lived 
mostly in England, where he wrote ComMtion 
of the Working Classes in Boland (1844, new 
tr. 1958); Marx he first met at Brussels ,, 
in 1844 and collaborated with bim in the 
Communist Manifesto (1848)* He died in 
London, after spending his later ytm 
editing and translating mix’s writings^ See 
Life by Berosteiii {XWTl Qemm by 

AamiM iMim. 
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Louis Joseph, Prince de Conde, was bom at 
Chantilly. In 1792 he joined the corps of 
imigris assembled on the Rhine, and com- 
manded the vanguard from 1796 until 1799. 
At the peace of Lun6ville (1801) he went to 
reside in Baden. When Cadoudars con- 
spiracy was discovered, Bonaparte chose to 
believe in D^Enghien’s complicity, and, 
violating the neutral territory of Baden, 
captured the duke and took him to Vincennes. 
On March 21, 1804, he was shot in the castle 
moat. Fouch6 said of this act that it was 
worse than a crime — it was a blunder. 
Boulay de la Meurthe edited his Correspond 
dance (1904-13). 

ENGLEHEART, George (1750-1829), English 
miniature painter, born at Kew. He was a 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and probably 
the most prolific of the 18th-century minia- 
turists, producing over 4800 portraits, some 
of which arc in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. See Life by G. C. Williamson and 
H, L. D. Engleheart (1902). 

ENGLER, Adolf (1844-1930), German system- 
atic botanist, born at Sagan, became professor 
at Berlin in 1889. Besides writing the 
Syllabus der Pftanzenfamilien (10th ed. 1924) 
and many other works he started (1888 ; with 
Prantl) and edited Die naturliche Pflanzend 
familien, 

I^GLISH, Thomas Dunn (1819-1902). Ameri- 
can physician, lawyer and ballad- writer 
whose memory survives in his poem ‘ Ben Boll *. 
This was popular during the Civil War, but 
was given world-wide prominence when Du 
Maurier introduced it in Trilby, He was also 
the author of more than fifty now-forgotten 
plays. 

ENNIUS (c. 239-169 B.C.), a Roman poet, 
bom at Rudiae in Calabria, and probably of 
Greek extraaion. He is said to have served 
in the wars, and returned from Sardinia to 
Rome with Cato the Elder. Here he taught 
Greek, gained the friendship of Scipio 
Africanus the Elder, and attained the rank 
of Roman citizen. Ennius introduced the 
hexameter into Latin; his versification, if 
rough and unpolished, is vigorous. Of his 
tragedies, comedies, satires and Annales, an 
epos in eighteen books, only fragments 
aurvive; although all, it is thou^t, were 
extant as late as the 13th century. They have 
been edited by Vahlen (1854), L. Muller 
(1885) and Steuart (1925); the dramatic 
fragments by Ribbeck (new ed. 1903). See 
MOllmr's Ennius (1844), and Sellar*s Soman 
Poets of the Republic (2nd ed. 1881). 
ENppijOr Hienew. See Kentigern. 
ENRIQUEZ GOMEZ, Antonio, properly 
EnriqueK de Paz, en-ree'keth gd'meth (1602- 
c, 1o62), Spanish playwright and poet, the 
son of a baptized Portuguese Jew, was bora 
at Segovia, in 1636 fled to Amsterdam, and, 
haviim there professed the Jewish faith, was 
, in 1660 burned in effigy at a Seville auto-da-fd. 
ENSOR, James (1865-1942>, Belgian painter, 
was boi^ at Ostend. His landscapes, still-life 
stu^ and genre paintings are often ghostly 
and palo^hued, adiieving subtle atmosphere 
^ocls. He also wrote stones and composed 
music, te imidy by Jediicka (1945). 
mqySCABTRAVX, Bnmi d4ri4taMd 
(1739-^3), a Pmneh admiral who in 1792 


explored the D'Entrecasteaux Islands near 
New Guinea. 

ENVER PASHA (1881-1922), a Young Turk 
leader in the revolution of 190$, Turkish 
minister for war in 1914, fled to Russia in 
1918 after the Turkish surrender, and was 
killed in an insurrection in Turkestan. 

ENZINA. See Encina. 

Eon de BEAUMONT, Charles Genevieve 
Timoth6e d*, ay^d d^ bO-md (1728-1810), the 
‘Chevalier d’Eon*, bora at Tonnerre,. 
Burgundy, was sent to London in 1762 as| 
secretary of embassy, and in 1763 was made! 
minister plenipotentiary. In 1774 the French^ 
ministry recalled him, fearing he might \ 
betray secrets to the Bridsh government. \ 
After much negotiation Eon surrendered \ 
certain compromising papers, and submitted \ 
to the condition imposed by Louis XVI of \ 
wearing feminine garb, which he had often \ 
before assumed as a disguise. In 1785 he 
returned to London, where he gave exhibi- 
tions in fencing, till in 1796 he was disabled 
by an accidental wound, and where he died. 
May 21, 1810, when a post-mortem examina- 
tion settled the moot question of his male 
sex. He published Loisirs du Chevalier d'Eon 
(13 vols. Amsterdam 1774). &c., but the 
Mdmoires (1837) which bear his name are 
not genuine. See Life by Homberg and 
Jousselin (1904; Eng. trans. 1911). 

EOTVOS, Josej^, BaroD, oet'vvesh (1813-71), 
Hungarian author, was born and died at 
Budapest. He became an advocate in 1833, 
but soon devoting himself to literature, 
published a work on prison reform, and the 
novels. The Carthusian (1838 41), The Village 
Notary (1846; Eng. trans. 1850). &c. In the 
revolution of 1848 Eotvos was minister of 
public instruction, as again under Andrassy 
(1867) after three years of exile.— His son, 
Rolaiid (1848-1919), was a distinguished 
physicist. 

EPAMINONDAS (r. 418-362 ii.c.), the 
greatest of Theban generals and statesmen, led 
a retired life till his fortieth year. After the 
stratagem by which his fellow-citizens expelled 
the Spartans (379), he joined the patriots; 
and, when sent to Sparta in 371 to negotiate 
peace, displayed as much firmness as elo- 

S ucnce. When war was resumed, he defeated 
le Spartans and their allies at Leuctra 
(371). Two years later, with Pelopidas, he 
marched into the Peloponnesus, and incited 
some of the allies to oesert Sparta, On his 
return to Thebes, be was accused of having 
reuined the supreme power beyond the 
lawful time, but was acquitted in consequence 
of his able defence. In 368 war was renewed, 
and Epaminondas made a somewhat unsuc- 
cessful invasion into the Peloponnesus. To 
atone for this he advanced into Arcadia, and 
near Mantinea broke the Spartan phalanx, 
buj was mortally wounded. 

EIE^E, Cluurles Mfdiel^ Abb6 de 1% ay*pay 
(1712-89), bora at Versailles, became a 
preachy and canon at Troyes, but was 
deprived as a Jansenist In 1765 began to 
educate two deaf and dumb sisteri; and 
invented a language of signs. His attempts 
succeeding, at hts own expmise he founded 
a deaf and dumb institute, which was con- 
verted into a public instiiution two years 
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after his death. See Life by B61anger (Paris 
1886). 

EPHIALTES, ef-i-aVteez, an Athenian states- 
man, assassinated in 457 b.c., predecessor of 
Pericles in the leadership of the democratic 

SYRUS (c. 306-78), Syrian 
churchman, was bom at Nisibis, and, after 
its capture by the Persians in 363, removed to 
a cave near Edessa. and devoted himself to 
prayer, fasting, and the study of the Scrip- 
tures. £phraem*s orthodoxy, asceticism, and 
learning were the admiration of his contem- 
poraries; and his works, written in a fervid 
and popular style, sustain his reputation as 
an orator and poet. Part of them have come 
down to us in Syriac, part in Greek, Latin 
and Armenian translations. See study by 
Ricciotti (Rome 1925). 

EPICHARMUS (c. 540-450 b.c.), Greek poet, 
bom in Cos, spent his last years at the court 
of Hiero of Syracuse. We possess fragments 
of his works and the titles of thirty-five, on 
topics mythological, social and political. 
See German monograph by Lorenz (1864). 
EPICIETUS, -wy'-. Stoic philosopher, born 
at Hicrapolis about a.d. 50, was at first a 
slave at Rome. On being freed he devoted 
himself to philosophy, was banished by 
Domitian, and settled at Nikopolis in Epirus. 
He left no works, but his pupil Arrian the 
historian collected his maxims in the work 
entitled Enchiridion and in eight books of 
Commentaries, four of which are lost. His 
ethics teach self-renunciation. See translations 
by Matheson (1917) and Ol<ifather( 1926-28), 
and studies by Bonhdficr (1890-1911). 
EPICURUS (r. 341-270 B.c.), Greek philo- 
sopher, born in Samos, at eighteen visited 
A^ens, and then returned to Asia. In 310 
he opened a school at Mitylene, and taught 
there and at Lampsacus ; in 305 he returned 
to Athens, and established a school of 
philosophy. He was most successful ; great 
numbers flocked to his school from all 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor, most of 
whom became greatly attached to their 
master and his doctrines. Althou^ he 
held that pleasure is the chief good, the life 
that he and his friends led was one of the 
greatest temperance and simplicity. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, he left 300 volumes 
on Natural Philosophy, Atoms and the 
Vacuum, Love, the Cliicf Good, Justice, &c. 
These are lost : the only extant writings are 
three letters, a few fragments from the 
Voiumina Hercuianensia, and a number of 
detached sayings. The principal sources of 
our knowledge of the doctrines of Epicurus 
are Cicero, Pluurch and Lucretius, whose 
great poem, De Rerum Natura, contains 
substantially the Epicurean philosophy. 
According to him, the great evil that afflicted 
men waa feai^fear of the gods and fear of 
death* To get rid of these two fears was 
the ultimate aim of all his speculations on 
nature. He regarded the universe as cor- 
poreal, and as infinite in extent and eternal 
m duration. He recognized two kinds of 
existeoce—tiiat of bodies, and that of 
vacuum. Of his bodies, some are compounds, 
and some atoms or invisible elements. 
The world, at wo now see it, is produced by 


the collision and whirling together of these 
atoms. He did not deny mat mere are gods ; 
but he maintained that as * happy and 
imperishable beings * they could have 
nothing to do with the affairs of the universe. 
In psychology Epicurus was a materialist: 
the dissolution of the body involves that of 
the soul, and he argues that the most terrible 
of all evils, death, is nothing to us, * since 
when we are^ death is not\ and when death is, 
we are not \ He held that pleasure was the 
chief good, but it is from misapprehension 
that the term Epicurean came to signify 
one who indulged his sensual appetites 
without stint. ‘ When we say that pleasure 
is the end of life, we do not mean the pleasure 
of the debauchee or the sensualist, as some 
from ignorance or from malignity represent, 
but freedom of the body from pain and the 
soul from anxiety.’ In modem times 
Epicureanism was resuscitated in France by 
Pare Gassendi, who in 1646-49 publish^ a 
Latin Life of Epicurus and a defence of his 
philosophy. See C^ril Bailey’s edition 
(1927) of the extant remains, and his Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus (1928); also works 
by Zeller (trans. 1880), Wallace (1880), 
Atanassidvitch (Paris 1927) and Witt (1954). 
EPIMENIDES, ep-i-men'i-deez, a Greek poet 
and priest, was born in Crete in the 7th 
century b.c., and is said to have lived 299 
years, during fifty-seven of which he received 
m sleep the divine inspiration that determined 
his future career. (Goethe wrote a poem 
on the subject, Des Epimenides Erwachen,) 
Eptmenides went to Athens about 596 b.c., 
where he stayed a plague by mystical rites, 
and witli Solon reformed the Athenian 
constitution. He was the prophet’ quoted 
by St Paul in Tit, i. 12. That he wrote the 
epic poems ascribed to him is highly improb- 
able. See monographs by Schultess (1877) 
and Demoulin (1901). 

Spin AY, Madame d\ ay-pee^nay (1726-83), 
French writer, born at Valenciennes, at 
nineteen married a worthless cousin, and 
subsequently formed liaisons with Rousseau, 
Grimm, &c. Her Conversations d*Emilie 
(1774), a work on education, received the 
prize of virtue from the French Acadmny. 
^ her Mimoires et correspondance (1818: 
trans. 1899), and works by Percy ana 
Maugras (1882-83). 

EPIPHANES. Sec Antiochus IV. 
EPIPHANIUS (c. 315-403), ancient Christian 
churdiman, bom in Palestine and educated 
by Egyptian monks, who imbued him with 
piety and bigotry, was Bishop of Constantin 
in Cyprus from 367 till his death. He 
proclaimed Origen a heretic, in 394 calli^ 
upon John Bishop of Jerusalem to condemn 
him, and was intolerant to Chrysostom also. 
His chief work is Panarion, a catalog of 
ei^ty heresies. See a monogra^ by 
Lipsius (1865). 

EFiSCOPlUS, or Biscop, Simon (1583-1643). 
bom at Amsterdam, studied at Leydon unto 
Arminius and Gomarus, and succeeded to 
the latter’s chair in 1612. He and twelve 
other Ajrminians were banished by the 
Synod of Dort (1618); and in the Spatiiah 
Netherlands ho wrote bis famous Ajrntifaian 
Coufessia (1622). On the xenewal of to 
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wi^ jbetween Spain and Holland, he found 
lelhge in France, and published a series of 
able controvmial treatises. Permitted in 
1626 to return, he was from 1634 a professor 
at the Arminian College at Amsterdam, 
where he produced his Institutiones theologicae 
and JResponsio, Episcopius lays the utmost 
stress on the i^onal responsibility of man 
in relation to divine grace, dentes the doctrine 
of original sin, and treats Christian faith as 
the potentiality of moral conduct. The Son 
and the Holy Spirit are only subordinately 
partakers of divine power and glory~a 
rationalist development of Arminian doctrine 
far beyond the Five Articles, but finally 
adopted by the Arminian party. See Life by 
Limborch (1701). 

EPSTEIN, Sir Jacob, ep'stJn (1880-1959), 
British sculptor, bom, a Russian-Polish 
Jew, in New York, studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. He became a British 
subject, and his first large commission 
(1907-08) was for eighteen figures for the 
facade of the British Medical Council 
building in the Strand. These and later 
symbolic sculptures, such as the marble 
Genesis (1931) and the Ecce Homo (1933), 
resulted in great controversy, and accusations 
of indecency and blasphemy. He has a 
considerable reputation as a spirited modeller 
of portrait heads, cast in bronze, e.g. Bernard 
Shaw, and he has also painted a number of 
flower pictures. His bronze Visitation (1926) 
and Madonna and Child {1921) are in the 
Tate Gallery, London, and in 1953 he 
executed a Virgin and Child in lead for the 
Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, London. 
He was created K.B.E. in 1954. See his 
autobiographical Let there be Sculpture (1940) 
and the further autobiography (1955), and 
the studies by B. van Oieren (1920) and 
H. Wclfington (1925). 

ERARD, S^bastien (1752-1831), a Paris 
pianoforte-maker, bom at Strasburg, was 
inventor of the harp with double pedals 
«wof the piano with double escapement. 

mS^USTRATUS, e-ra-sis^tra-tus (304- 
c. 245 B.C.), founder of a school of medicine, 
was bom m Ceos, settled in Alexandria, and 
died in Samos. He came near to anticipatiog 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

ERASMUS, Deslderlfis (1466-1536), Dutch 
humanist, was bom at Rotterdam, apparently 
on .October 28, 1466, the illegitimate son 
of a physician’s dau^ter by a man who 
afterwards turned monk, and whose story 
forms the theme of Charles Reade’s Cloister 
and the Hearth, He was called Gerrit Oer- 
ritszoon (Dutch for * Oerard Gerardson *), 
but himself adopted the tautological double 
name by which he is known, the Latin half 
and the Greek half ^ualiy meaning * to be 
desired, lovable*. Gerhard, Gerard, Ac., 
meaasjsiyoogwth the spear*. He attended 
the school of the * Brothers of the Common 
Life * at Deventer. On his tmients* death his 
gimdians insisted on his entering a monastery 
md b the Augustinian college of Strin near 
Gpnda hesmtsixyem-Hh was vatdmbteAfy 
this pencaud eaepmnoe of the ways of 
monks tim made Erasmus their letadess 
enmny* At tength the Bishop of Cambrmy 


made him his private secretary. After 
taking priest’s orders Erasmus went to 
Paris, where he studied at the ColRge 
Montaigu. He resided in Paris till 1498, 
gaining a livelihood by teaching; among 
his pupils was Lord Mountjoy, on whose 
invitation probably Erasmus made his first 
visit to England in 1498. He lived chiefly 
at Oxford, and through the influence of 
Ck>let his contempt for the schoolmen was 
intensified. In 1500 he was again in France, 
and for the next six years Uved chiefly In 
Paris; to this time belong his Adagia (en- 
larged in 1515) and his Enchiridion Mllm 
ChristianL In 1506 he made a short visit ip 
England, carried out a long-desired journey 
to Italy, and at Padua acted as tutor tb 
Alexander, Archbishop of St Andrews^ 
natural son of James fV of Scotland. Hm 
visit closed with a short stay in Rome,\ 
whence he carried away a far more friendly 
impression than Luther did. The accession 
of Henry Vlll, and the invitation of Lord 
Mountjoy, induced Erasmus once more to 
make England his home. In his satire. 
Encomium Moriae (1509), we have him in 
his happiest vein, as the man of letters and 
the critic of kings and churchmen. Erasmus 
resided chiefly at Cambridge, where he 
acted as Margaret professor of Divinity and 
professor of Greek. After 1514 he lived 
alternately in Basel and England, and from 
1517 to 1521 at Louvain. Meanwhile his 
literary labours were unceasing* In 1519 
appeared the first edition (afterwards greatly 
enlarged) of his Colloquia, usually n^rded 
as his masterpiece; the audacity and Incisive* 
ness with which it handles the abuses of the 
church prepared men's minds for the work 
of Luther. In 1516 was published his 
annotated New Testament, virtually the 
first Greek text; and in 1519 bis ediuon of 
St Jerome in nine folio volumes. In both 
of these works the aim of Erasmus was to 
introduce a more rational conception of 
Christian doctrine, and to emancipiUe men's 
minds from the frivolous ana pedantic 
methods of the scholastic theologiaiis. But 
when the Lutheran revolutioB came he 
found himself in the most embarrassing 
position. Those of the old order fbll upon 
him as the author of all the new troubles; 
the Lutherans assailed him for his cowardice 
and inconsistency in refusing to follow op 
hts opinions to their legitimate coodiusions. 
In 1521 he left Louvain, where the champions 
of the old faith had made his stay unemur* 
able; and with die exception of six years in 
Freiburg, he spent the seit of his Ufis at 
Basel To the last Iris labom worn Incessant; 
besides editiag a long sucoesttoii of classical 
and patristic writers, he was onfliged in 
continual cootrovenries. The most inmoft^ 
of these were with Uhrieh vonTHttlienj 
Luther, and the Sorbonne. Hutten iodm 
Erasmus harshly for not faUim th pm by 
the side of Luther; and sriSuriW miBselJ 
Erasmus, after long taeeitatioii, crossed 
swords in his De Ubm ArbUrto (1523). 
Atiadced by nien like HidM on tlm OM su^^ 
be WM u flenxdy assaded on the other by 
the Sorbomitt. By his ChierOgtem 
against tunuetr new adversaries--- those 
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humanists, namely, who set style above 
matter. Yet during his last years Erasmus 
enjoyed fame and consideration beyond 
that of any man of letters before or since. 
He died July 12, 1536. Erasmus stands as 
the supreme ty^ of cultivated common 
sense applied to human affairs. He rescued 
tiieology from the pedantries of the school- 
men* exposed the abuses of the church, and 
did more than any other single person to 
advance the Revival of Leammg. An 
edition of his works appeared at Basel 
(9 vols. 1540); the standard edition is Le 
Clerc’s (1703-06), ^plemented by that of 
W. K. Fermison (The Hague 1934). See 
works by Knight (1726), Jortin (1748), 
Burigny (1752), Drummond (1873), Amiel 
(1889), Jebb (1890), Froude (1894), AUen 
(1914), Campbell (1949), Huizinga (tr. 
1952); and the edition of his Letters by 
P. S. and H. M. AUen (1906 et sea). 
ERASTUS, Thomas, properly liebler or 
Liebcr (1524-83), Swiss theologian, bom at 
Swiss Baden, studied theology at Basel, 
philosophy and medicine in Italy, and was 
appointed physician to the counts of Henne- 
ber& then (from 1558) professor of Medicine 
at Heidelberg and physician to the £lecitl» 
l^lattne. He became professor of Ethics at 
Basel in 1580, and died there, January 1, 1583. 
Erastus was a skilful physician, a vigorous 
writer against Paracelsus and witchcraft. In 
theology he was a follower of Zwingli, and 
represented his view of the Lord's Supper 
at Heidelberg in 1560 and Maulbronn in 
1564. In England the name of Erastians 
was applied to the party that arose in the 
17th century, denying the right of autonomy 
to the church— a right neither maintained 
nor denied by Erastus; Lightfoot and Selden 
were Erastians in this sense. See Dr R. Lee's 
translation (1844) of Erastus's treatise. 
ERATOSTHENES, e-ra-tos tht*neez (c. 276- 
194 B.C.), Greek mathematician, astronomer 
and geographer, bom at Cynene, was called 
to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes to 
superintend his great library. Here, at 
oi^ty, he died of voluntary starvation, 
having become blind and wearied of life. 
Eratostheoea measured the obltouity of the 
ecliptic with wonderful accuracy, made a 
catalegucu now lost, of 675 fixed stars, and 
attempted to measure the magnitude of the 
eardi. He wrote a great treatise on geog- 
rat^y, used by Strabo; also on moral 
philosophy, history and grammar. Bern- 
ardy edited his fragments (1822). See 




JUNE. See Thomas tub Rhymes. 

ERCILLA. Y ZONiCA. Meneo 4e, er-theeUya 
ee liwtHtyttfftt {I5S3-<. 1595), Spanish poet, 
bom M Bermeo on Ute Bey of Biscay, 
emend ^service of Philip, son of Charles V, 
and McmnpiHtied him in 1554 to England 
on the oocMhm of his mairiiun to Queen 
Mary, sniinrdyansr,bejoh)4dtfieexpedihon 
agahut dw AiWKenians in Chile whi^ 
hntdsni 4««0Hted an wic poem. An 
unK^nadad aaqdoitm of ha haying jotted 
w Haimeciiioo neatly led to hto oncuMon. 
g«^ Inm lie imnmcd to Spatn, but, 
Iwp twMhif . I&B sd(h « 

tour thmni^Bttn^ and iw atom tims 


was chamberlain to the Emperor Ruddif II. . 
In 1580 he returned to Madrid, where ha 
strugi^ with poverty tiU his death. Cer- 
vantes compares the Araucana (1569-97; 
best ed. 1828) with the finest Italian epics. 
See Royer's l^tude (1880). 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, sha-trec’^, the 
compound name of two French writers— 
Lorrainers both, Emile Erckmann, having 
been bom May 20, 1822, at Phaisbourg, and 
Alexandre Chatrian December 18, 1826, at 
AbreschwiUer. Their literary partnership 
dates from 1848, but they had little success 
till the publication of Vlllustre Docieur 
Math6us (1859). U Fou Yigof{\U2) is one 
of a series of novels, to which also belong 
Histoire d'un conscrU (1864), Waterloo 
(1865), Le Blocus (1867), &c. These and 
many more have been translated into English. 
Well-known plays by them are Le Juif 
pohnais (1869; in English The Bells), VAmi 
Fritz (1876), Les Rantzau (1882), and La 
Guerre (1885). After the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, a strong anti- 
Gennan feeling was manifested in several of 
their books — tne best of these V Histoire d*un 
plebiscite (1872). They had quarrelled 
latterly (on pecuniary arrangements), when 
Chatnan died in Paris in September 1890. 
Erckmann died at Lun6vilie in March 1899. 
See study by E. Hinzelin (Paris 1922). 
ERDMANN, Johann Eduard (1805-92), Ger- 
man philosc^her, bora at Wolmar in Livonia, 
studied at Dorpat and Berlin, and became 
professor of Philosophy at Halle in 1839. 
Hegelian in outlook, he wrote a History of 
Philosophy (3rd ed. 1877), and also wrote 
on logic, psychology, Stc, See study by 
H. Glockner (1932). 

ERHARD, Ludwig (1897- ), German 

economist and politician, bora at Furth, 
professor of Economics at Munich from 
1945, was in 1949 elected to the Federal 
Parliament at Bonn and appointed , chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the Adj^gier 
administration. He was the pioneeMphe 
West German ' economic miracle * of fpmry 
from war-time devastation. When Amaucr 
accepted nomination for the presideig^y in 
April 1959, Eriiard was widely regarded as 
his most likely successor to the chancellor- 
ship, but after an acrimonious public wran^ 
between the two, Adenauer withdrew his 
nomination in July 1959 and continued as 
chancellor to prevent Erhard's succession. 
See his Prosperity through Competition (trans. 
1959). 

ERlCu the name of several Danish and 
SwMish kings, of whom the following are 
ootewort^: 

Eric Vn (1382-1459), the son of Duke 
Wratislaw of Pomerania, in 1412 succeeded 
Queen Margaret of Denmark on the throne of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, united by the 
treaty of Calmar. Cruel and cowardly, he lost 
Sweden in 1437 through a revolt in Dalecariia, 
and in 1439 was deposed also in Denmatlc. 

Elk Vni, the Saint, beesm kl^ pf 
Sweden in IISS^ did much to extend. 
tiantiy and to improve the laws, iMdilidl in 
battkvriUi the Danes in 1X40. 

Eric !!0V (1533-77) of SwoJen, succeeded 
his; fiidher, the great Oustavus Vaaa. in 15i^ 
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and at once began to exhibit the folly that 
disgraced his feign. His matrimonial 
schemes reached even Elizabeth of England 
and of Scotland, until at length (1567) 
his roving fancy found rest in the love of a 
peasant-girl, who alone was able to control 
his paroxysms of blind fury. He was 
deposed in 1569 in favour of his brother 
John, and eight years later was poisoned. 
He had a genuine love of letters, and solaced 
his captivity with music and the composition 
of psalms. 

ERIC THE RED, Norwegian sailor, explored 
the Greenland coast and founded the Norse 
colonies there (a.d. 986); his son Leif 
Eriksson landed in * Vinland *, often identified 
as America (1000). Both men are the subject 
of Icelandic sagas. 

ERICSSON, John (1803-89), Swedish inven- 
tor, bom at L&ngbanshyttan, after serving as 
an officer of engineers in the Swedish army 
removed in 1826 to England, and continued 
to occupy himself with inventions. In 1829 
he built a formidable rival to Stephenson's 
Rocket', in 1836 patented the first successful 
screw-propeller. In 1839 he went to the 
United States, where he designed the warship 
Princeton, the first steamer with engines and 
boilers entirely below the water-line, and 
brought out his improved caloric engine and 
numerous other inventions. In 1861, during 
^ civil war, he built the ironclad Monitor, 
and in 1862 a number of similar vessels for 
the American navy. The Destroyer, a vessel 
with submarine guns, was tried in 1881, but 
failed to come up to requirements. Jn 1883 
he erected a *sun motor’ in New York. 
He died in New York, and was buried next 
year at his birthplace. His inventions 
largely revolutionised navigation and the 
construction of warships. Sec Life by W. C. 
Church (2nd ed. 1893). 

ERIGENA, Johannes Scotiis (c. 813-880), 
philosopher, was doubtless a native of 
Ireland (then * Scotia *). He resided at the 
court of Charles the Bald in France, where 
he is said to have been the head of the * court 
school*. He came (851) to the help of 
Hincmar in the Predestination controversy 
with the doctrine that evil is simply that 
which has no existence, and that therefore 
damnation consists oniv in the consciousness 
of having failed to fulfil the divine purpose. 
The Council of Valence condemned this 
puttes Scotorum (‘irishmen’s porridge*) as 
‘ an invention of the devil \ Tradition says 
that, having become Abbot of Malmesbury, 
he was (c. 880) stabbed to death with their 
pens by hts scholars. Erigena translated into 
Latifl (860) the writing of the pseudo- 
Dio^sius the Areopagite, and Greek scholia 
to Gregory Nazianzen. His chief work. 
De Divishne Naturae (c. 86^, was condemned 
by a oDtmcil at Sens and by Pope Honorius III 
(1225)^ and was placed on the Index by 
Oiego^ Xlll in 1685. In it he sought to 
reconcile authority with reason. His system 
is not so much Panthetsm as Monism, in 
which God and the world are merged in the 
blgbor unity of ‘Nature*, ^ works by 
Rand (1906L Gardner (1900), Bett (192»« 

f (19&) and Cappuyns (Paris 1933). 

a Qraic poetess* die intimate 


friend of Sappho, born either at Rhodes or at 
Telos about 600 B.c. Though she died at 
nineteen, she won fame by her epics, only 
four lines of which are extant. 

ERIUGENA. SeeERiOBNA. 

ERLANGER, E. Joseph (1874- ), Ameri- 

can physiologist, was born at San Francisco^ 
January 5. Professor of Physiology succes- 
sively at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Wisconsin and Washington, he shared with 
Gasser the Nobel prize for medicine in 194^; 
their work is recorded in Electrical Signs of 
Nervous Activity (1937). ’ 

ERNEST AUGUSTUS (1771-1851), king Af 
Hanover, George Ill’s fifth son, in 1786 wu 
sent to the university of Gottingen; in 1790 
entered the Hanoverian army; at Tournay, 
lost his left eye (1794); in 1799 was created^ 
Duke of Cumberland: and in the House of 
Lords showed himself a strong Toty and \ 
staunch Protestant. In 1815 he married the 
Princess Frederica of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and in 1837 under the Salic law succeeded 
William IV as King Ernest I of Hanover. 
His policy was in alt respects reactionary; 
but in 1848 he did so far yield to the storm 
as just to save his throne by the unwilling 
concession ofliberat reforms. See Wilkinson's 
Reminiscences of the Court of King Ernest 
(1886) and Life by G. M. Willis (1954), 
ERNES! I, Johann August (1707-81). classical 
and biblical scholar, bom at Tennstedt, was 
a professor at Leipzig from 1742, edited 
many classical texts, and was the chief 
founder of a correct exegesis of Scripture by 
the laws of grammar and history. 

ERNLE, Rowland Edmund Prothero, Baron 
(1851 -1937; cr. 1919), author and politician, 
born at Clifton-on-Tcme, was M.P. for 
Oxford University (1914 19), and minister 
of agriculture (1916-19), His works include 
The Psalms in Human Lift, (1903), Engiish 
Farming, Past and Present (1912), and 
editions of the letters of Dean Stanley, of 
Gibbon, of Byron, of Richard Ford. 

ERNST, Max (1891- ), German painter, 

was born at Brfibl, near Cologne. After 
studying philosophy ut Bonn, he turned to 
painting, and in 1918 founded, at Cologne, 
the German Dada group. Later still, at 
Paris, with Eluard and Breton, he partici- 
pated in the surrealist movemenL He settled 
in the U.S.A. in 1941. 

ERNULPHUS, or Arnulf (1040-1124), a 
French Benedictine, appointed prior of 
Canterbuiy by Anselm, was subsemtenUy 
Abbot of Peterborough () 107) and Biriiop of 
Rochester (1114). He was equally remark- 
able for skill in canon law and personal 
saintlloess; and compiled a great collection 
of documents about his own church, laws 
and papal decrees, Jtc., which from the old 
name of the see {Hrofe-ceaster) was known 
as the Textus Roffemiit it is to an extract 
from this that he owes the invidious distinc- 
tion given him in Tristram Shandy* Sienic 
makes the pious bishop the moat profbund 
master of cursing on the strength of the 
excerpt called Ute Popefs DrtaJftd Caw- 
being the Farm af ESeaamnumieatbm taken 
aut oftheiegerAioaH aftfm ChmdhefMacheeteK 
writ byBm^duts the bUkap (Huleiaii Mlscei- 
lany, voL vijt 
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EROSTRATUS. See Herostratus. 

ERPENIUS, properly Thomas van Erpen 
0584-1624), Dutch orientalist, was born at 
Gorkum, September 7, 1584, studied at 
Leyden, and at Paris learned Arabic from 
an E^ptian. In 1613 he became professor 
of Oriental Languages at Levden, where he 
erected an Arabic press in his own house. 
As oriental interpreter to the government, 
he read and wrote replies to all official 
documents coming from the East. His 
famous Grammatica Arabica (1613) enjoyed 
undisputed supremacy for two hundred 
years; many sUll think his Rudimenta (1620) 
unsurpassed. Other works are his Proverbi- 
orum Arabicorum Centuriae Duae (1614), 
and his edition of El-Mekln (1625). 

ERSCH, Johann Samuel (1766-1828), German 
bibliographer, born at Grossglogau, studied 
at Halle, and became in 1800 librarian to the 
university of Jena; in 1803 professor of 
Geography and Statistics at Halle, and in 
1808 also principal librarian. In 1818, 
alon^ with Gruber, he commenced the 
publication at Leipzig of the famous yet 
unfinished Allgemeine Encykhp&die. By his 
Handbuch der deutschen Litteratur seit der 
Mitte des 18. Jahrh, (1812-14) he established 
modern German bibliography. 

ERSKINE, (1) David Stewart, 11th Earl of 
Buchan (1742-1819). brother of (3) and (8), 
though a vain eccentric, founded the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland and brought about 
a reform in the election of Scottish Peers. 

(2) Eheneier (1680-1754), the founder of 
the Secession Church in Scotland, was born 
probably in Berwickshire. The popular 
preacher of Portmoak in Kinross-shire 
from 1703, on the rise of tho Marrow 
Controversy he took a prominent part on 
the evangelical side; in 1731 he was trans- 
lated to Stirling, in the patronage dispute 
he advocated the right of the people to 
choose their own pastors, and. with other 
three ministers, was in 1733 sus})endcd and 
then deposed. The sentence w^as recalled 
next year, but Erskine declined to return 
unless the evils he contended against were 
removed. The invitation remained open 
until 1740, when he was finally deposed. 
On the first deposition, Erskine and his 
adherents at Gaimey Bridge near Kinross 
erectod themselves into the * Associate 
Prcsb)ftery\ This was the origin of the 
Secession Church. In the division to 1747 
of the Seceders into Burghers and Anti- 
burghors, Erskine headed the Burghers. 
He married twice, and had fifteen children. 
Sec Lives by D. Fraser (1831) and Harper 
(1849); and The Erikinea^ by A. R. MacEwen 
( 1 ^) 0 ), 

(3) Henry (1746-1817), Scottish jurist and 
writm*, biodier of (1), bom in Edinburgh. 
He joined the Scotltsh bar in 1768, became 
{pro advocate (1783), and dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates (1785), but was 
deposed in 1796 for supporting at a public 
Rieeting a resotution against the government's 
SeditkHis Writingi Bill. Returned by 
the Haddington burghs in March 1806, and 
m Kovember by the Dumfiries Burghs, he 
5*s again UM advocate (1806-07;# ^ 
died October 8, 1817. He public metrical 


translations from the classics. The Emigrant 
(1773), &c. The recorded fragments of his 
speeches justify his high reputation as an 
orator and a wit. See Colonel Fergusson's 
Henry Erskine (1882). 

(4) John (1509-91), of Dun, Scottish 
reformer, took an active share in public 
aifairs, steadfastly supporting the reformed 
preachers, especially Wishart and Knox, 
whilst his moaerate and conciliatory temper 
gave him influence even with the Catholics 
and the Court. From 1560 to about 1589 
he was superintendent for the reformed 
district of Angus and Mearns. Although a 
layman, he was five times moderator of the 
General Assembly, and was one of the 
compilers of the Second Book of Discipline 
(1578). 

(5) John (1695-1768), of Carnock, Scottish 
jurist, was called to the bar in 1719, and in 
1737 became professor of Scots Law at 
Edinburgh. Hts two works are still held in 
deserved repute — Principles of the Law of 
Scotland (1754; 21st ed. 191 1), and the more 
important Institutes of the Law of Scotland 
(1773; 9th ed. 1871). 

(6) John, D.D. (1721-1803), son of (5), 
Scottish minister, was for many years the 
leader of the evangelical party in the church. 
See Life by Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood 
(1818). 

(7) Ralph (1685-1752), Scottish minister, 
brother of (2). joined him in the Associate 
Presbytery in 1737, and also took part with 
the Biu’^ers. His sermons were greatly 
prized, and many of them were translated 
into Dutch . His Gospel Sonnets and Scripture 
Songs are well known. See Life prefixed to 
his Practical Works (1764). 

(8) Thomas, 1st Baron (1750-1823), 

younger brother of (1 ). was born in Edinburgh, 
January 21, 1750. In 1764 he was sent to 
sea, in 1768 bought a commission in the 
Ist Royals, and at Minorca (1770-72) studied 
English literature. (Quitting the army he 
entered Lincoln’s Inn (1775), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1776), where he took an 
honorary M.A. in 1778, just before being 
called to the bar. His success was inunediate 
and unprecedented. His brilliant defence 
(1778) of Captain Bailiie, lieutenant-governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, who was threatened 
with a criminal prosecution for libel, over- 
whelmed him with briefs. The next year 
saw an equally successful defence of Admiral 
Lord Keppcl, and in 1781 he secured the 
acuuittal of Lord George Gordon (q.v.). in 
1783 Erskine became a King's Counsel, and 
M.P. for Portsmouth. His first appearance 
in the House of Commons was a failure; 
and he never became a parliamentary orator. 
His sympathy with the French Revolution 
led him to join the * Friends of the People % 
and to undertake the defence in many 
political prosecutions of 1793-94. His 
acceptance of a retainer from Tom Paine 
cost him the attorney-generalship to the 
Prince of Wales (held since 1786); his 
speeches for him and Frost (1793)^ fli^ 
(1794) and Home Tooke (1794) am aiMog 
the ^est spectmeni of fomsic ekm Tnn 
for HadMd (1800)* indicted for at 

George III, was a destructive acial^ Ijl 
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the cunent theory of criminal responsibility 
i&<'^eotal diseasOi In 1802 Erskine was 
appointed chancellor to the Prince of Wales, 
an ancient office revived in his favour. In 
1806 he was raised to the peerage and the 
woolsack, but resigned next year, and 
gradually retired into private life. He died 
at Amondell, Linlithgowshire, November 17, 
1823. In 1821 he had made a second 
marriage, this time at Gretna Green. He 
published a pamphlet on army abuses in 
1772; a discussion of the war with France 
in 1797; a political romance, Armata; a 
pamphlet in favour of the Greelbs; and some 
poems. His decisions as lord chancellor 
were styled the * Apocrypha*, and have 
added nothing to his fame. His reputation 
was solely forensic, and in this respect is 
unrivalled in the history of the English bar. 
See the Life by Lovat-Fraser (1932). 

(9) Thomas (1788-1870), of Linlathen, 
Scottish religious writer, was admitted 
advocate in 1810, but ceased to practise after 
his elder brother's death pve him the estate 
of Linlathen, near Dund^. He published 
several religious works, his cardinal belief 
being ultimate universal salvation. See his 
Letters (1878), and Life by Henderson 
(1899). 

ERTZ, Susan (c. 1894- ) pen-name of Mrs 

Rouald McCrlndle, American novelist born 
in Walton-on-Thames. Her many popular 
novels include Madame Claire (1922), The 
Galaxy (1929), The Prodigal Heart (1950) and 
Charmed Circle (1956). 

ERVINE, St John Greer (1883- ), British 

playwright and author, bom in Belfast. 
From 1915 to 1916 he was manager of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, where his first play. 
Mixed Marriage, had been produced in 191 1. 
Jane Clegg was produced in 1914, and after 
service in the First World War he won a high 
rrautation as a dramatic critic, working on 
Tfte Observer and The Morning Post, and with 
the B.B.C. in 1932. His most successful 
plays are perhaps Anthony and Anna (1926), 
The First Mrs Fraser (1929) and Roberts Wife 
(1937); other publications include seven 
novels end several biographies. 

ERZBERGER, Matthias (1875-1921), German 
politician, bora at Buttenhausen, Wurttem- 
berg, became controversial when, as German 
propaganda minister, he began to advocate 
peace without annexations as early as 1917 
and again (1918-19) when, as a member 
of the armistice delegation, he advocated 
acceptance, despite fierce German opposition, 
of the terms of the Versailles Treaty. Finance 
minister and vice-premier in 1919, he drasti- 
Offiy i^ormed the tax system and nationalized 
the German railways. Unsuccessful in a 
fibet action against an unscrupulous polittcal 
opponent, he resiigned in February 1921 and 
was assassinated by members of an extremist 

, groim on August 26. He wrote Tite League 
of the Way to World Peace (1918; 

tratUL 191% Rc. 

(d. 669 B.C.), king of As^ria, 
h younger gdn of Semuudierib, whom he 

• Jetton ttm. ' Wour- 

iw*. 


ESCOBAR Y MENDOZA, Antonio, men* 
dd'tha (IS89-1669), Jesuit casuist, bora at 
Valladolid, wrote Uber Theologiae Moralis 
(1652-63, 7 vols.), which was publicly burnt 
in Paris and violently attacked by Pascal in 
his JLettres d un provincial. 

ESCOFFIER, Auguste, es*kof*yay (c. 1847- 
1935), Parisian cook, served a Russian grand 
duke, became chef de cuisine to the general 
staH of the Rhine army in the Franco- 
Prussian war (1871) and of the Grand HoteL 
Monte Carlo, before Mr Ritz persuaded hii} 
to come to the Savoy, London, and finally ( 
the Carlton. He invented the bombe Nero i 
flaming ice, piche melba. See., and wrote < 
Guide culinaire (1903) and Ma Cuisbi^ 
(1934). 

ESOP. See Aesop. 

ESPARTERO, Baldomero, es-par*ta/rd \ 
(1792-1879), Spanish general, the son of a \ 
Cartwright in a village of La Mancha, was 
in 1815-25 in South America, where he 
fought against the insurgents. As captain- 
general (1836) of the Basque provinces, he 
next year twice defeated the Carlists, and 
drove Don Carlos into France; for this he 
was created Duke of Vitoria. In 1841 be 
was made regent until Queen Isabella should 
reach her majority; he guided the state 
through Socialist and Carhst troubles, until 
a combination of Republicans and Moderates . 
caused his fall in 1843. He resided for four 
years in England, then, returning to Spain, 
lived quietly at Logroho till 1854, when he 
was again called to the head of the govern- 
ment; but in 1856 he was supplanted by 
O'Donnell. After the revolution of 1868 
Espartero supported the provisional jpvern- 
ment. In 1870 his name was put forward 
for the throne; but in 1875 he tendered his 
adhesion to Alfonso. See Life by Florez 
(1843-45). 

ESPINEL, Vicente de (1551-1624), Spani^ 
writer, born at Ronda, served as a soldier 
in France and Italy, meeting with some of 
the adventures related in his Life of Marcos 
de Obregdn (1618 and 1804; Eng. traos. 1816) 
—a book largely drawn upon by Lesage for 
his Gil Bias. After his return to Spam he 
took holy orders. He also published a 
volume of poems (1591) and a trantlation of 
the An Poetica of Horace. He was, if not 
the inventor, the improver of the ten-line 
octosyllabic sianza,'and added the fifth string 
to the gulur. See Life by Pdiez de Ongmiin 
(Barcelona 1881). 

ESPRGNCEDA, Jos6 de, es*proththayrm 
(1808-42), Spanish poet and revoliiticMitst, 
born at Aimendralejo in Eatzemadura, wrote 
romantic poems in the Byronic maimer and 
is considered by many uie greatest lyricitt 
of his time. See Uib by (VfiBadoKd 

1942). 

ESPY, Jamea PoUmd, etfpl (tt«5*l860}, 
meteorologist, was bora in Pemms^vania. 
Hif PhUosophy of Storms UMI) was oom- 
mended by the Acaddniie dea ScienoK. 
Appointed in 1843 to the Waiditiigton 
Observatoiy, Espy laid the baris of the 
Weather BureiiiT 

ESQUIROR.. Jaaa tdawM llewlgtaet 
rol (1772-1840), Freodi mmM doctor, 
born at Tofiilouae, served In Ihe militaiy 
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lazaretto at Narbonne (1794), and was 
appointed physician to the Salp^ire at 
F^is (1811). After 18 1 7 he delivered clinical 
lectures on brain diseases; in 1818 he secured 
the appointment of a commission on abuses 
in mad-houses; in 1825 he became first 
physician to the Maison des Aii^n^s, while 
mana^ng his private asylum at Charenton. 
The July Revolution deprived him of his 
public ofitees. EsquiroFs writings embrace 
the whole treatment of insanity. 

ESQUIROS, Henri Alphonse, es-kee-rds' 
(1814-76), French poet and politician, born 
at Paris, publi^ed poems and romances. 
For his EvangUe du peuple (1840), a demo- 
cratic commentary on the life of Jesus, he 
was fined and imprisoned; this inspired his 
Chants d*un prisannfer His Vierges folles^ 
Vierges martyreSt and Vierges sages (1841-42) 
showed further his socialistic sympathies. 
After the Revolution of February 1848, he 
became a member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, but the coup d'itat of 1851 drove him 
to England, where he gathered the materials 
for his English at Home, Cornwall and its 
Coasts, and Religious Life in England, In 
1870 he was administrator of Bouches-du- 
Rh6ne, and was sent to the National Assem- 
bly (1871) and the Senate (1875). 

£S-SA*U>* Nuri, ofiiciaUy 'Swm Said Pasha, 
sah'eed (1888-1958), Iraqi politician, was 
bom at Kirkuk and educated at the Istanbul 
Staff Colley for the Turkish Army, but fled 
to Egypt when his Pan- Arab activities became 
suspect In the First World War he fought 
against the Turks under King Hussein of 
the Hejaz. In 1921 he became Iraq's first 
chief of the General Staff and a year later 
defence minister. Since 1930 he filled the 
office of prime minister many times until he 
was ass^nated in July 1958 after the 
coup d^itat of Brigadier Kassem (q.v.). 

ESSEX, Earl of, a title borne successively 
by Mandevilles. Bohuns, Bourchiers (Deve- 
reux's ancestors), Thomas Cromwell and the 
Devereux, of whom the following are note- 
worthy: 

(1) waiter Devereux, 1st Earl (cr. 1572), 
2m VIseouBt Hereford (1541-76), scion of 
au old Herefordshire house, colonizer of 
Ulster* 

(2) Bobart Devereux, 2nd Earl (1566-1601), 

eldest sdn of (1), was bom at Netherwood 
near Bromyata, November 19, 1566, and at 
thirteen took his M.A. from Trinity College 
CamMlge* Under Leicester, who had 
become m step-fother in 1580, he first saw 
servioo In the Netherlands (1585-86), and 
disth^ished htmaelf at Zutphea. Back at 
court* he nuidiJ^ rose in the favour of 
Elizabath, only seriously interrupt^ 
dandesffne in 1590 with Str Phdip 

Stdn^'s widow. In 1591 he commanded 
the fofoea despatched to help Homy iV 
against the Lea^; in 1593 became a 
privy^ioimcBlor, and by 1594 was acting m 
a sort of fomw aecrataiy. His was the 
pxh^pai ijory of the capture^ of Cadiz 

ISaLteStga 

his nhmbem; when he 


turned his back on her, and she boxed his 
ears— they never were properly recondtod. 
His six months* lord-lieutenancy of Ireland 
proved a failure; and, concluding a truce 
with Tyrone, he hurried back to England. 
Elizabeth received him not ungraciously at 
first; still, imprisonment fofiowed, and 
deprivation of all his dignities. Now he 
formed the mad plot for removing Elizabeth's 
counsellors, and on February 8, 1601, 
attempted to raise the city of London. On 
the 19th he was found guilty of high treason, 
on the 25th beheaded in the Tower. A 
patron of letters, Essex was himself a 
sonneteer. See Lytton Strachey’s study 
[l86lj* and Cooper’s Athenae Cantahrigienses 

(3) Robert Devereux, 3rd Earl (1591-1646), 
eldest son of (2), was bom in January 1591, 
and in 1604 the earldom was restored to him. 
From 1626 he attached himself to the popular 
party; in July 1642 he received the command 
of the parliamentary army. He was brave per- 
sonally, but a very poor general; and to him 
the prolongation of the war was largely due. 
The drawn battle of Edgehill, tlie capture of 
Reading, and the relief of Gloucester were 
followed by his blundering march into Corn- 
wall, whence he fled by sea. In April 1 646 he 
resigned the command, and on September 14, 
he died. The title died with him; but in 
1661 it was revived in favour of Arthur, 
Lord Capel (1631-83), ancestor of the present 
earl. See Overbury, and W. Bourchier 
Devereux’s Lives of the Devereux Earls of 
Essex (1853). 

ESTAING, Charles Hector ThMat, Comte d*. 
«-lf (1729-94), French naval officer, served 
in the East Indies. In 1778 he co-operated 
with the American colonists against the 
British, and captured St Vincent and Grenada 
in 1779, but his efforts on the mainland were 
unfortunate. In 1780 he persuaded the 
French ministry to send 6000 men to the 
colonists’ aid. He was guillotined as a 
royalist. 

ESTE, es^tay, one of the oldest and most 
illustrious families of Italy. In 1097 it 
divided into a German and an Italian branch. 
The fomier was founded by Welf IV, made 
Duke of Bavaria by the Emperor Henry IV 
in 1070. From him are descended the Este- 
Gueiph Houses of Brunswick and Hanover, 
and the sovereigns of Great Britain. The 
lulian branch was founded by WelTs 
brother, Fulco I. As heads of the Guelph 
or imperial party they gained possesston of 
Ferrara, Ancona, Modena and Reggio, and 
were famous as Mirons of art and iitoraturo. 
Alfonso I (died 1535), soldier and a statesman, 
had Lucrezia Borgia (q.v.) as second wife. 
By a quarrel with Popes Julius 11 and Leo X 
he forfeited bis papal fiefs, which were 
restored by Charles V after the siege of 
Rome in 1527. Ercole H, who marrted 
Renata, daughter of Louis XU of France* 
attached himself to Oiaries V* His brother, 
a church dignitai^. erected the manuficeni 
Vma d’Bsto at Tivoti. AlfoasolTlW 
15971 splendid and ambitious, showed j 
cruw to Tasso* Rinaldo (died 1737 
lui marriage with Chailolto of Snms 
uidlad the Qennan and Italiaii hoiuee.. 
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male line of the House became extinct on stands for * redeless \ void of foresight. He 
the death of Ercole 111 in 1803, whose only misplaced energy enough in his treacherous 
daughter married the Archduke Ferdinand massacre of the Danish settlers on St Brice's 
of Austria. Their eldest son, Francis IV, Day, November 13, 1002, a crime punished 
by the treaty of 1814-15 was restored to the by fierce invasions until in 1014 he was forced 
duchy of Modena. His son, Francis V to fly to Normandy. In 1002 he had married 
(1819-75), in 1859 resigned his territories to Duke Richard's daughter, Emma — ^the ear- 
Victor Emmanuel. liest link between England and Normandy. 

ESTELLA. See Paimo de Rivera. Sweyn's death allowed his recall, but in 1016 

ESTERHAZY , a powerful family of Hungary, he himself died in London. He was succeeded 
divided into several branches. Count Paul by Edmund Ironside, third son by a first 
Esterh&zy of Frakno (1635-1713), Austrian marriage; by Emma he was the fatherjof 
field-marshal, for his successes against the Edward the Confessor. 

Turks was made a prince of the empire in ETHELRED OF RIEVAULX. See Ailred. 
1687. Prince Nicholas IV (1765-1833) ETHEREGE, Sir George (71635-92), \a 
formed a splendid collection of pictures at Restoration dramatist, was born probably at 
Vienna, and by extravagance brought his Maidenhead. Secretary to the ambassador 
vast estates into sequestration. Napoleon at Constantinople (1668 to 1670 or 1671) h^e 
in 1809 made overtures to Prince Esterh^y married a wealthy widow, and in 1685 was 
respecting the crown of Hungary. His son, sent to be resident at the Imperial court aft 
Prince Paul Anton (1786-1866), represented Ratisbon. He varied the monotony of this 
Austria at London until 1842, and in 1848 banishment with coursing, drinking, play, 
was minister of foreign affairs. He added by flirtation with actresses and correspondence 
his magnificence to the burdens on the with Middleton, Drydcn and Betterton. He 
family nroperty, which was again sequestrated seems to have died in Paris. In English 

in I860. literature he is founder of the comedy of 

ESTEVE, Maurice (1904- ), French artist, intrigue. He sought his inspiration in 
bom at Culan. He studied in Paris, designed Moliere, and out of him grew the legitimate 

textiles in Spain and about 1937 worked comedy of manners and the dramatic 

with Robert Delaunay. His use of pure triumphs of Sheridan and Goldsmith. His 

colour in his lyrical abstract paintings, some three plays are The Comical Revenge; or, 
of which are watercolours, shows something Love in a Tub (1664); She Would if She Could 
of Delaunay's influence. (1668); and The Man of Mode; or. Sir 

ESTHER* a foster-daughter of the Jew fopling Flutter (1676>-^all highly popular in 
Mordecai, according to the Book of Esther their day. See the edition of the Works by 
was chosen by the Persian king Ahasucrus Brett Smith (1927 e/ ser/.); Notes and Queries 
(Xerxes) as his wife in place of the disgraced (December 1927, January 1928). 
queen Vashti, and brought about the deli- EllENNE. See Stephens. 
verance of her people. ETriVfULLER* Ernst Moritz Ludwig* ei’mitl* 

ESTIENNE. Sec Stephens. ir (1802-77), bom at Gersdorf in Saxony, 

ESTR££S, Gabrieile d\ es-tray (c. 1570-99), and from 1863 professor of German Litera- 
mistress of Henry IV of France from about turc at Zfirich, contributed enormously to 
1590, was creat^ Marquise de Monccaux the knowledge of Middle High and Low 
and Duchesse de Beaufort. Henry was about German. In 1 840 he edited Beowulf; in 1851 

to divorce his queen in order to marry her, appeared his Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum, He 
when she died suddenly at Paris. From also worked in old Norse, 
their illegitimate offspring the house of ETTY* William (1787-1849), English painter. 
Venddme (q.v.) was descended. was bom at York, the son of a baker, and 

ETHELBERT (552-616), king of Kent. In for seven years was apprenticed to a printer 
his reign Kent adhieved (c. 590) the hegemony in Hull, working at art during his spare time, 
over England south of the Humber, and in 1806 he went to London and studied in 
Christianity was introduced by St Augustine the Royal Academy schools; for a year he 
(597). To him we owe the first written was a pupil of Lawrence. In 1822-23 he 
English laws. spent eighteen months in Italy, half of (hem 

ETHELDRI^A* St (630-679), daughter of at Venice, where be was deeply influenced by 
the king of East An^ia, was twice married, the Venetian masters. Renowned for his 
but withdrew first to the monastery founded nudes, and considered by many to be the 
by her aunt, Ebba, on St Abb's Head, and greatest English figure painter, he depicted 
then to the Isle of Ely, where to 673 she historical and classical subje^, but was 
founded a nunnery. Her name was corrupted perhaps at his best when working on a less 
into St Audrey. ambiuous scale. See Lives by Gilchrist 

ETHELRED 1, king of Wessex and Kent, (1855) and Farr (1958). 
ddmr brother of Alfred the Great, reigned ETZEL* See Athi-a. 
from 866 till hts death in 871, shortly after EUCKEN* Rudolf Christoiili* o/Aen (1846- 
hts victor over the Danes at Ashdown. 1926), German philosopher, bom at Aurich 
ETUiOR]^ 11 (968-1016), the ' Unready*, in Bast Friesland, studied at Odttinflsn and 
i^g of j^ghuid* was seven when his father, Berlin, became a professor at Basel (1871) 
King .Edl^. died, and ten when the murder and at Jena (1874), mid got a Nobel priae 
(978j ^his bal^brother, Edward the Martyr, (1908). Like Bm|^n*s, his phiioi^y is an 
pla^hitn on the throne. From boyhood he activism, nearer the ethical idealism of Kant 
was stayed by unworthy favourites, and his and Fichte Oiasi the inteUectualism of Hegd; 

^ jmltn was a seite of raids by the Northmen, and is the struggle for the spiritual contrd 
ima endeavours to boy them ofli. ^Unready* of life, a vindication of the signiflcance and 
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worth of life, man being a co-worker with 
the divine. See his Life, Work, and Travels 
Qrans. McCabe, 1921). 

EUCLID, Greek mathematician, taught in 
Alexandria about 300 b.c., and probably was 
the founder of its mathematical school. 
His chief extant work is the Elements in 
thirteen books. Besides there are the Data, 
geometrical theorems, Phaenomena, or ap- 
pearances of the heavens, the Section of the 
Scale, Optics, and Divisions of Superficies. 
His lost works include the Pseuaaria, or 
Fallacies, and treatises on Conics, Surface- 
Loci, and Porisms. The Introductio Har- 
monica and Catoptrica, both extant, are said 
not to be his. Euclid's Elements is probably 
better known than any other mathematical 
book, and, with extensive modifications, is 
still widely used as a text-book of geometry. 
The first printed edition of Euclid was a 
translation from Arabic into Latin (1482). 
Heiberg and Menge's standard edition is in 
eight volumes (Leipzig 1883-1916). See 
Heath's edition of the Elements (3 vols. 
1908), and his History of Greek Mathematics 
21 ). 


(192 . 

EUCLID OF MEGARA, founder of the 
Mc^aric philosophy (c. 399 b.c.), was a 
disciple of Socrates, but had studied the 
Eleatic system. 

EUDOCIA (a.d. 401-465), a Byzantine 
princess, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of an Athenian sophist, was chosen 
by the all-powerful Pulcheria to be the wife 
or her brother, the weak-minded emperor, 
Theodosius IL She renounced paganism, 
took the name of Eudocia instead ot Athenias, 
and was married to Theodosius in 421. 
Soon violent rivalry arose between the 
sisters-in-law. Eudocia supported Nestorius 
and was worsted; later Pulcheria was 
banished, and Eudocia triumphantly backed 
Eutyches, head of an opposite heresy. But 
shortly before the emperor's death (450) 
Pulcheria regained her influence, while 
Eudocia retired to Jerusalem to end her life 
in works of piety. She wrote a panegyric 
on Theodosius' victories over the Persians, 
paraphrases of Scripture, and a poem on 
St Cyprian. See F. Gregorovius, Athenais 
(1882). 

EUDOXUS OF CNIDUS (408-353 B.c.), 
Greek geometer and astronomer, studied in 

k^Ine, Prince, properly Eraii 9 ois Engine 
de Savoie C^rignan (1663-1736), Austrian 
soldier, was born in Paris. October 18, 1663. 
Ho was the youngest son of the prince of 
Savoy Carignan and a niece of Cardinal 
Mazarm. After his father’s death (1673), 
his mother's banishment from court by 
Louis XIV, and Louis's refusal to give him a 
commission, he renounced his country, and 
at twenty entered the service of the Emperor 
Leopold against the Turks. He displayed 
extraordinary courage and talent at the siege 
of Vienna in 1 683 and gained rapid promotion, 
to the war against Louis XIV In Italy, he 
distmgui^ed mmself; lield-marshal in 1693, 
he defeated the Turks with itnnmse slaughter 
m 1697, putting an end to their power in 
The War of Sucoessioii 

(l^l) feealled hhn to the army of Italy» but 

15 


though he inflicted several defeats upon the 
French, be was prevented from effecting 
much by the smallness of his forces and the 
skill of the Due de Venddme, who defeated 
him at Luzzara in 1702. In command of 
the imperial army he helped Marlborough at 
Blenheim (1704). Eugene was checked at 
Cassano (1705) by Venddme, but afterwards 
crushed the French in a defeat which closed 
their career in Italy. He shared with Marl- 
borough the glory of Oudenarde (1708) and 
Malplaquet (1709), but, crippled by the 
withdrawal of Holland and England, was 
unable to withstand the enemy on the Rhine, 
and his defeat by Villars at Denain (1712) 
was followed by other disasters, until the 
peace of Rastadt (1714) ended the war. 
On the renewal of the war (1716) against the 
Turks, Eugene defeated an army of 150,000 
men at Peterwardein, took Temesvar, and in 
1717, after a desperate battle, carried Belgrade. 
In a new war with France over the crown of 
Poland, Eugene was only able to keep the 
enemy out of Bavaria. After the peace he 
returned to Vienna, where he died^ April 21, 

1 736. Although a strict disciplinanan, he was 
worshipped by his men, and lives a hero in 
song. His rapidity and decision raised the 
prestige of the Austrian arms to unequalled 
eminence. See works by Dumont (1823), 
Kausler (1839), Arneth (1859), Von Sybel 
(1861) and Col. Malleson (1888). 

EUGENIE, Empress. See Napoleon III, 
EUGENIUS, the name of four popes: 

Eugenius I (pope 654-657), Saint, succeeded 
St Martin 1, who had been forced into exile. 
Like Martin, he fell foul of the emperor on 
the question of Monothelism, but was saved 
from the consequences by the advance of the 
Islamic invaders. 

Eugenios n (pope 824-827), though elected 
under doubtful circumstances in furtherance 
of Frankish interests, is said to have fulfilled 
his oiiice with dignity and wisdom. 

Eugenius 111 (pope 1145-53), a Cistercian 
monk, was bom near Pisa. His predecessor 
having died during a rebellion against the 
papacy in Rome, he w'as obliged to fiee to 
Viterbo immediately upon his elation. Soon 
after his return he was again driven out by a 
revolt initiated by Arnold of Brescia (q.v.) 
and he turned his attention to promoting in 
France a Second Crusade. 

Eugenius IV (1383-1447, pope from 1431), 
a Venetian, quarrelled with the reforming 
Council of Basel convoked by his predecessor 
Martin V, which sought to limit papal power. 
Driven from Rome in 1434 by the Colonnas, 
he opened a new council, first at Ferrara, 
next at Florence, and excommunicated the 
bishops assembled at Basel The Council of 
Basel deposed him in 1439 and elected 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, as Felix V. At 
the Council of Ferrara, John Palaeolo^s 11, 
emperor of Constantinople, appeared with 
twenw Greek bishops, and a union between 
the Greek and Latin churches was for a 
moment efiected in 1439. In 1444 Eugenius 
again entered Rome. 

EUHIB^RUS (fl. 300 B.C.X a (hvek 
sopher, a nauve of Measeoe 
MeMoa in Sicily) who taw deilled 
gods of mythology. 
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£UlJE:NBURG-H£%'n£J<'l^^ Philipp, Prince probaMe order of his plays are: Aicestis, 
of»oy7eii-6oor^ (1B47~] 921), German dipio- Medea, Hippofytus, Hecuba, Andromache, 
mat and poet, bom at Kdnigsberg, confidant SuppHces, Heraclidae, Troades, Helena, 
ofWiihdm 11 until scandal ruined him (1907). Phoenissae, Orestes; the Bacchae and 
See Lilb by Haller (1924). Iphigenia in Aulis were put on the Athenian 

EULER, Leonhard, oy'ler (1707-83), Swiss stage only after the author's death; and it is 
mathmatician, was bom April IS, 1707, at uncertain to what period belonged the Ion, 
Basel, where he studied under John Bernoulli. Hercules Furens, Iphigenia in Tauris, Biectra, 
The Bemoullis, called to St Petersburg by and Cyclops, whilst it is doubtful whether the 
Catharine 1, in 1727 induced Euler to settle Rhesus is genuine. The skill of Euripides as 
there, and in 1730 he was appointed to the a playwright is of the highest order; he m 
chair of Physics, in 1733 of Mathematics, construct plots which are exciting beyond 
More than half the mathematical treatises in anything attempted by his predecessors, 
the 26 quarto volumes published by the and he has an unerring instinct for a ' sim- 
St Petersburg Academy from 1727 to 1783 tion *. But in his desire to get on to the 
are by Euler, and at his death he left 200 situation as rapidly as possible, he substitum 
treatises in MS., which were afterwards a bald prologue for a proper exporition, add 
published by the Academy. In 1741 he went instead of working out the ddnouement, 
to Berlin, in 1766 returned to St Petersburg, makes a Heus ex machind cut the knot of tile 
where he died, totally blind, September 18, situation. To the same end he tacrificof 
1783. HisLettreshune princessed'Allemagne consistency in character*drawing. HIspopU'- 
(1768-72) expound the most important facts larlty incmased after his death; his plays 
in physics. His works (Basel 1911 et seg,) were 'revived* more frequently than those 
are in Latin. See studies by Pasquier (Parts of Aeschylus or Sophocles; and the number 
192^, A. Speiser (1934). that have survived is greater than both theirs 

EULER-CHELPIN, Hans Karl August Simon put together. The oldest MSS. known to us 
Von (1873- ), German-Swedish chemist, go back only to the 12th century, and are 

who became lecturer in Physical Chemistry very corrupt. The editio princeps (Florence 
at Stockholm, afterwards professor of 1496) contains only 4 plays; the Aldine 
Cbemistry and director of the Stockholm (1503), 18. There are complete editions by 
Biochemical Institute, and with Harden was Nauck (3 vols., 3rd ed. 1902-06) and Gilbert 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry in Murray (3 vols. 1901-10). See translations 
1929 for researches on enzymes and fermen< by E. P. Coleridge (!89}), in verse by A. S. 
taUon. Way (1894-98), and Gilbert Murray (1902 

EUMENES, yoo-mee'neez. The name of two et sea,), who also wrote Euripides and his 
kings of Pergamon: Age (1913); and works by A. W. Verrall 

&maen 263-241 b.c.) success- (1895-]91(n, L. H. O. Oreenwo^ (1953), 

fully ihrove off Antiochus I c. 262 bx. Norwood (1954). 

EBmamn 11 (reigned 197-159 b.c.), son of E^S0£N, Laurence (1688-1730), English 
Attalus 1. During his reign Pergamon poet, bom at Spofforth, became undesermly 
attained the zenith of its importance. poeMaureate m 1718 after eulogizing the 
E^enes was an ally of Rome against Duke of Newcastle, who was mponstble for 
Antiochus 111 and against Macedonia. He nominations for the position. He wrote 
made Pergamon a centre of learning, founded little of value, was lampooned by Pope, and 
a mat Ubrary, and had the famous sculptured died rector of Coningsl^, Lincolnshire. 

Altar of Pei^mon built (now in Berlin EUSEBIUS OF CAEelAREA, yoo^see*bee-us 
museum). (c. a.d. 264-340), the Father of Church 

EUMQB^^ OF CARDIA (c. 360-316 b.c.) History, was bom probably in Palestine. 
Greek soldier, one of the ablest generals of became Bishop of Caesarea about 313, and 
Akutander the Great, after vriiose death he to the Council of Nicea was the head of the 
became governor of Cappadocia, Paphia- semi-Arian or moderate party, which, avetse 
fonia and part of Pontus. He was ultimately to discussing the nature of the Trini^, wotfid 
defeated in 316 b.c. by Antigonus and have prefermi the language of S^r^tkie to 
executed. that of theology Tn speaking about ine Clod- 

EUNOMJUS (d. c. 399), leader of an extreme head. Hit Chronicon, a history of the world 
sect of Arians, known as the Anomoeans, to a. 0. 325, is valuable as containiiM extracts 
was bom in Cappadoda, laboured under tlu: from lost works. His Praeparaih Svw^elica 
Arian Afitius at Alexandria, was Bishop of is a collection of todt statements in fnithen 
Cy^um about 360, but soon had to resign, authors as support the evidences of jChris- 
EUPHRANOR (fi. 360 B.c.}, a Corinthian tiiinity; its complement is the Hempmram 
painter and sculptor famed for his decorations Bvangeiica, in tweaxty books, ten of wwkdi arc 
of the Stoa Basileios at Athens. extant, intended to convince the Jtows of the 

RUPOliS, See OtATimis. truth of Christianity from their emm Scrip- 

RUR1P10RS, yothrip'i^deez (480 or 484- tures* Hts great ih» B&stthddstkal 

406 latest of the three Greek triy^ians, History, is a record c( the dtfeC oMia in the 
abandoned patuting for titeratitre. Of about Christian church till 324. all 

cUfiy of his dramas known to us, we possess likewise in Creek* are 

complete. He won the tragic prize Pakstkiae, tfeadsea aplaat iliiitam and 
^ ^ ^ Marcellus, the Theopia^ (diioovm m 

AidM^ king of Macedewa. He did not 1839). and a Life of Conatantine. 
ta^jgm akpm in public tifo; mpaSdm he eomplefts editkm appgaged at 

Ihe W modem Mi fe of Seh 
of demagofoee. The names imd aiK»3-09!k Sen tisusIsalcM 
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and OultoD (1926-32), by Lawlor and Oulton 
a927‘-28). 

wsmajs OF EMFSA ( 295 - 359 ), Omk 
bishop, a favourite of the emperor Con- 
stantibey bom at Edessa, in 341 declined the 
bishopric of Alexandria, vacant by the 
depomion of Athanasius, but was afterwards 
bhurnp of Emesa in Syria. The homilies 
under his name are probably spurious. 
EUSEBIOS OF MCOMEDIA (d. 342), 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was bishop first 
of Beryta (Beyrout) in Syria, and then of 
Nicomedia. He defends Arius at the 
Council of Nicea and afterwards became the 
bead of the Arian party. He baptized the 
l^peror Constantine in 337, and became 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 339. His 
enemies represented him as cunning and 
double-tongued, but imperious and violent 
when be hra power in his hands. 
EUSTACHiO, Bartolommeo, ay^^stah'kyd 
(1520-74), Italian anatomist, made important 
discoveries regarding the ear and the heart, 
to which his name is attached. He died 
professor of Anatomy at Rome. See his 
Opuscuta Anatomica (1564) and Tabulae 
Anatomicae (1714). But cf. Alcmaeon. 
EUSTATHIUS, yoo-sta/thi-oos^ Greek com- 
mentator, was bom at Constantinople. 
Archbishop of Thessalonica from 1160 and 
of Myra from 1174, he died at an advanced 
age some time after 1198. He was a man of 
prodigious acquirements; and his com- 
mentary on Homm and other writings con- 
tain extracts from works no longer extant. 
EUSTATHIUS OF ANTIOCH (fi. r. 325), 
became patriarch of Antioch in 324, and 
steadfastly opposed the Arians in the Council 
of Nicea, for which he was deposed in 330. 
See Life by Sellers (1928). 

EUTROPlliS, y(M7-rrd>ee-iur,a l4iUn historian, 
was secretary to the Emperor Constantine, 
foimht against the Persians under Julian, 
ana died about a.d. 370. His Breviarium 
HUtwiaa Romanae^ a narrative of Roman 
histo^ from the foundation of the city to 
A.D. 564, is written in a simple style, and 
pn^ably was intended for the use of schools. 
l^mrCHES, <c. 384-c. 456), 

archimandrite at Constantinople, held that 
after the jnearaation the human nature 
btMRune merged in the divine, and that Christ 
had therefore but one nature. He was 
condeBcmed by a synod at Constantinople in 


448r but the council of Ephesus (449) 
decided in his favour and restored him, 
deposing his opponents. The council of 
Chideedon (451) annulled this dedtton, and 
Eutydies died m banishiiient Hts sect was 
poaaiiawt. 

(c, 536-c. 600), 
iyzihtito historian, was bom at 

la. Hit Greek EcehsiasHcal 

.coats&ttiiiglhatofEus^us, 

by metier and Bidez <1898). 

" SeefiWAU>(2). 

Jahn (1851-1941), 
son <rf wwto on 
and on 

ass 
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(2) Caradoc, pseud, of David Evans (1878- 
1945), Welsh writer, bom at Llanfihangel-ar- 
Arth, known for robust short stones of 
Welsh rural life. See Life by O. Sandys 
(1946). 

0) Edith (1888- ), English actress, bom 

in London. She earn^ an enviable reputa- 
tion for her versatility, appearing in many 
Shakespeare and Shaw plays, and in others, 
including The Way of the World (Mrs 
Millamant), The Late Christopher J^an 
(Gwenny) and Daphne Laureola (Lady 
Pitts). During the second World War she 
entertained the troops both at home and 
abroad, and in 1946 was created D.B.E. In 
1948 she made her first film appearance in 
The Queen of Spades. See study by J. C. 
Trcwin (1954). 

(4) Sir George De Lacy (1787-1870), 
British general, was born at Moig in Ireland, 
and served in India, the Peninsula, America 
and at Waterloo. An advanced Liberal, he 
sat for Rye 1831-32, and for Westminster 
1833-65, with the exception of 1841-46. 
During 1835-37 he commanded the ' Spanish 
Legion * for Queen Isabella against the 
Carlists, and performed notable exf^oits. 
In the Crimea (1854) he commanded the 
second division, was hotly engaged at Alma, 
and during the siege of Sebastopol gallantly 
repelled a fierce sortie. Invalided home in 
February 1855, he received the thanks of 
p^liament, and was created a G.C.B. He 
died in London. 

(5) Sir John (1823-1908), bom at Britwell 
Court, was a paper-manufacturer, and from 
1864 was a well-known antiquary through 
his Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain 
(1872, new ed. 1897). 

(6) Malian. See Euot, George. 

(7) Merlyo (1910- ), British painter, bora 
at CardilT, studied at the Glasgow School of 
Art and has travelled widely. His paintinen 
are mainly surrealist in character, with semi- 
abstract figures. 

(8) Oliver (1755-1819), American inventor, 
bom at Newport, Delaware, improved 
fiour-mills, and is said to have mvented the 
first high-pressure steam-engine. His steam 
dredging-machine (1804) is considered the 
first American steam land-carriage. 

EVARTS, WiUiam MaxweU (1818-1901), 
lawyer and statesman, was bom in Boston. 
He was counsel for President Johnson in 
1868, U.S. attorney-general, U.S. asmnA 
before the Alabama Tribunal in 1872, in 
1877-81 secretaiy of state, and sat in the 
senate in 1885-91. 

EVATT, Herbert Vere (1894- ), Australian 

statesman, bom in East Mamand, Sdadt 
Australia, studied at Sydney Univeiaity* 
where he became tutor in Phitoaopby and 
Legal Interpretation. He served in the Ndw 
South Wales State Assembly, took ki 
1929 and 'was justice of the Hi|^ Comrt of 
Australia from 1930 to 1940. Heaniscedthe 

Federal Parliament as a Labour nMite In 

1940% As minister of exteitmiaffalm M 
}941 and 1949, he was a {bsqueiil vhte lo 
BritiiHi and detogate at mt0rnalkioSI:i«oght 
kmxm. He was Austrahan ; 

^ Mr OntfGidiri wa^ eabia, 
leader of opposition fa 
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Parliament (1951-60) when he was appointed 
chief justice of New South Wales. 

EVELYN, John (1620-1706), English diarist 
and author, bom of wealthy parentage at 
Wotton, near Dorking, October 31, 1620, 
was brought up at Lewes (1625-37), then 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1640 
the Middle Temple. He witnessed Strafford’s 
trial and execution, and in November 1642 
joined the king’s army, only to leave it in 
three days* time, lest he and his brothers 
should be ‘expos’d to mine, without any 
advantage to his majestie*. The Covenant 
being pressed on him, he travelled for four 
years on the Continent; at Paris in 1647 
married the ambassador’s daughter, Mary 
Browne (1635-1709): and in 1652 settled at 
Sayes Court, Deptford. He was much at 
court after the Restoration; acted on public 
committees; in 1685 -87 was one of the 
commissioners of the privy seal, in 1695-1703 
treasurer of Greenwich Hospital; and from 
the first was a prominent member of the 
Royal Society. In 1694 he removed to his 
brother’s at Wotton, and let Sayes Court to 
Admiral Benbow, who sublet it to Peter the 
Great (a ‘ right nasty * inmate). In 1699 he 
succeeded his brother; and, vigorous in 
intellect to the last, he died at Wotton, 
February 27, 1706. Evelyn, as active and 
intelligent as be was honest, and God-fear mg. 


and in 1841->45 minister at the court of 
St James’s. He was president of Harvard 
1846 -49, in 1852 succeeded Daniel Webster 
as secretary of state, and In 1853 was returned 
to the U.S. senate. He wrote A Defence of 
Christianity (1814); poems; Orations and 
Speeches (1836-59); and the memoir prefixed 
to Daniel Webster’s works (1852). See 
Frothingham’s Life (1925). 

EVERSLEY. See SHAW-LEfEVRE. 

EVREMOND. See Saint-Evremond. / 

EWALD, (1) Georg Heinrich August von, 
ay'valt (1803-75), German orientalist and 
theologian, was bom at Gottingen, where be 
studied and became professor both of 
Philosophy and of Oriental Languages, but 
was deprived of office in 1837 for protesting 
against the annulling of the Hanoverian 
constitution. He is best known for hi^ 
Hebrew Grammar (1827), his History of 
Israel (1843-52, Eng. tr. 1867-86) and a 
number of biblical works. See Life by T. W. 
Davies (1903). 

(2) Johannes, i'vfl/i/(l743“81), Danish poet, 
was born at Copenhagen, spent a while as a 
soldier, and after a disappointment in love 
devoted himself solely to poetry. In his 
elegy on the death of Frederick V (1767) he 
first gave clear proof of his lyrical power. 
His other writings include the biblical 
drama, Adam og Eva (1769); a series of 


was yet neither sage nor hero. His pen dealt 
with a multitude of subjects — * architecture, 
painting, engraving, numismatics, history, 
politics, morals, education, agriculture, 

g ardening, and commerce’. Of his three 
ozen works the chief are Sculptural or the 
Art of Engraving on Copper ( 1 662) ; Sylva^ or 
a Discourse of Forest-trees (1664): and the 
delightful Diary (discovered in an old clothes* 
basket at Wotton in 1817), to which he 
owes his celebrity. See Life by Austin 
Dobson (prefixed to 1906 ed. of Diary)^ and 
works by Lord Ponsonby (1934), C. Marburg 
(1935) and W. G. Hiscock (1952 and 1955). 
EVERDINGEN, Altait van (1621-75), a 
Dutch landscaTC-painter and etcher, bom at 
Alkmaar, worked in the style of Ru^aet; 
his brother, Caesar (1606-79) was an 
historical and portraft*>painter. 

PVERKT, ^ Geoige 0790-1866), surveyor* 
genml of India, completed the tngonometri* 
cat survey. Mount Everest is named after 
hint. 

EVERIOT, (1) Alexander Hill (1790-1847), 
American diplomat, bom at Boston, was 
appointed minister at The Hague tn 1818, at 
Madrid in 1825. Proprietor and editor of 
tto North American Review (1829-35), and 
to the Massachusetts legislature, in 
1840 he was appointed U.S. agent in Cuba, 
md in 1845 commissioner to China. He 
di^ at Macao. Hit principal works are two 
seriM of Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
(1845^47) 

(2) Edward (1794-^1865), American states* 
0^ and scholar, brother of (1), bom at 
graduated at Harvard in 
1811^ ai^ m 1815 was elected professor of 
thm. In 1820 he became editor of 
the Nmk Amertcan Review, and in 1824 a 
of ^ U.S. congress. In 1835-38 
he was £sitr umes governor of MassacliusetlB, 


satiric plays; the prose tragedy. Rolf Krage 
(1770); and the two masterpieces. Raiders 
Dddnttd Fiskerne, the latter containing ’ King 
Christian stood by the lofty mast ’, whidii has 
become the national song of Denmark. 
Ewald was the founder of Danish tragedy, 
yet his noblest productions arc his lyrical 
poems and odes. See Lives by Hammerich 
(I860), Jorgensen (1888), and DoUeris (1900) 
and study by W. lii. Payne (N.Y. 1897). 

EWART, (I) James Cossar (1851-1933), 
Scottish zoologist, born at Penicuik, was 
professor of Natural History at Aberdeen in 
1879-82 and at Edinburgh in 1882-3927. 
From 1895 he carried out notable experiments 
in animal breeding and hybridization and 
disproved the theory of telegony. 

(2) William (1798-1869), English politician, 
was Liberal M.P. from 1828 to 1868 for 
Bletchingly, Liverpool (his native town), 
Wipn, and the Dumfries Burghs. He played 
a leading part in humanitarian reforms, 
including the abolition of capital punishment 
for minor otfences and of hanging in chains. 
He carried a free libraries bill in 1850. See 
Life by W. Munford (1960). 

EWELL, Richard Stoddert (1817-72), Ameri- 
can soldier, bom in Georgetown, D.C., 
served in Mexico and against the Apgches. 
Confederate lieutenant-general in the civil 
war, he was captured with his entire force 
at Sailor’s Creek, April 6, 1865* 

EWING, (1) Sir James ARM (1855-1935), 
Scottish engineer, bom at Dundee, was 
professor of Engineering at Tokyo 
Dundee, of Mectiantsm at Cambrkise <18^- 
1903), dliMor of naval educat^n (190^ 
1916), prindi!^ of EdintmM Gnivwity 
(1916-29). sn the Ui Woild W dedpbertr 

ftlixfssr-.* 
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Margaret Gatty (1809-73), also a childrens* 
writer. Born at Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, she 
early began to compose nursery plays, which 
are said to have suggested to her mother the 
starting of Aunt Judy's Magazine (1866), 
which she later edited, publishing in it many 
of her charming stories. Jackanapes and the 
like which are still widely read. See Lives 
by Horatia Gatty (1885), C. Maxwell (1949). 

EWINS, Arthur James, F.R.S. (1882-1957), 
British chemist, born in London, and 
educated at Alleyn's School, Dulwich, and at 
London University (Chelsea Polytechnic), in 
1936-37 conducted the researches ending in 
the preparation of sulphapyridine (M & B 
693), of great value in the treatment of 
pneumonia, Ac. 

E?C£T£R, Earls of. See Cecil. 

EXMOUTH, Edward Pellew, 1st Viscount 
(1757-1833), admiral, was bom at Dover, 
entered the navy at thirteen; and attracted 
notice in the battle on Lake Champlain 
(1776). In 1793, in command of a frigate, 
he captured a much larger French frigate, 
and was knighted; in 1796, for acts of 
personal bravery, he was created a baronet, 
in 1798 he was sent to the French coast, 
where many of his most brilliant actions 
took place. In 1804 he was appointed 
commander*in-chief in India, from whose 
seas he drove the French cruisers; he was 
afterwards made commander-in-chief in the 
North Sea and in the Mediterranean. In 1814 
he was created Baron ; in 1816 was sent to 
Algiers to enforce the treaty abolishing 
Christian slavery. With a fleet of twenty-five 
English and Dutch vessels he bombarded 
the city for nme hours, and inflicted such 
immense damage that the Dey consented to 
every demand; and he was now made a 
viscount. See Lives by Os;er (1835) and 
Parkinson (1934). 

EYCJC;, Jan van, ik (c. 1389- 1441), Flemish 
painter, born probably at Eyck on the Maas, 
was successively in the service of John of 
Bavaria. Count of Holland, and Philip the 
Good, for whom he undertook some diplo- 
matic missions and conducted his prospective 
bride the Infanta Isabella from Portugal. 
From 1431 he lived at Bruges. Three of 
his pictures hang in the National Gallery, 
London, but his most famous work is the 
altarpieoe (1432) in the cathedral at Ghent. 
Commissioned by Josse Vydt, a rich burgher, 
it consists of 24 panels, the central motif 
being the Adoratmn of the Lamh, and is 
regarded as the greatest masterpiece of early 
Flemish art. In the course of a chequerea 
career it has been hidden in the nick of time 
from Calvinist iconoclasts (1566), looted in 
the Napedeonte Wars and not replaced until 
after Waterloo, left in part in Berlin during 
1914-18 and restored under the Versailles 
treaty, captured by the Nazis in World War II 
and uitimaudy retrieved by the Allies from a 
salt mine near Salzburg in 1945. Jan’s 
brother (c. t37(F-1426), a nebulous 

Hgure wbose very existenoe is contested by 
some art historians, has been traditionally 
aswgned a part in painting the altar- 


piece, but an international committee of art 
experts which superintended the overhaul 
and restoration of the panels in 1950-Sl was 
inclined to attribute the whole of the work to 
Jan, having been unable to And any trace of 
another hand. No painting exists which can 
be definitely ascribed to Hubert. The Eyck- 
ian style derives from manuscript illumina- 
tion, and miniatures in the Turin Book of 
Hours have been attributed to Jan. The 
tradition that the van Eycks, invented oil 
painting is incorrect, though Jan's work 
shows improvements in technique and 
colour mixing. See works by Weale (1908), 
Conway (1921), and, for the ‘ anti-Hubert * 
theory. Renders (1933), and Brockwell 
(1954). 

EYRE, Edward John (1815-1901), British 
explorer, the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, 
emigrated to Australia at seventeen, settled 
on the Lower Murray, and was appointed a 
magistrate. In 1840 be failed in an attempt 
to explore the region between South and 
Western Australia, though he discovered 
Lake Eyre; but he succeed in spite of 
enormous difficulties in 1841 (Discoveries in 
Central Australia, 1845). In 1847 he became 
governor of New Zealand, in 1854 of St 
Vincent, and in 1862 of Jamaica. Hie ne^o 
outbreak there in 1865 was suppressed with 
stern severity, martial law being proclaimed. 
A wealthy mulatto named Gordon, a Baptist, 
and member of the Jamaica House of Assem- 
bly, was court-martialled, and hanged two 
days after, the sentence being confirmed by 
Eyre. A commission found that Gordon 
had been condemned on insufficient evidence, 
and Eyre was recalled. On his return he was 
prosecuted by a committee including J. S. 
Mill; Carlyle, Charles Kingsley, and Sir R. 
Murchison promoted the Eyre defence fund. 
The prosecution failed; and in 1872 the 
government refunded Eyre the costs of his 
defence. He died November 30, 1901. See 
Lord Olivier's (hostile) study (1933), 
EZEKIEL, Hebrew prophet, was carried 
captive to Mesopotamia by Nebuchadrezzar 
in 597 B.c. The text of the Bible book bearing 
his name is accepted as mainly his, thou^ 
the prophecies may have been collected by 
a later editor. See works by Skinner, David- 
son, Lofthouse and Ellison; and comment- 
aries by Comill, Bertholet. Smend, KeiL 
EZRA, the Scribe, was living in Babylon 
during the reign of Artaxerxes Longimamis, 
or, some would say, during that of Artaxerxes 
II, about seventv years later. He was 
commissioned to lead a band of his follow- 
countrymen from Babylon to Jerusalem 
(458 or 397 B.C.), there to reorganize the 
returned Jews. He is believed to have 
arranged the books of the Mosaic law (die 
Pentateuch) as it is now. The book which 
bears his name was anciently and justly 
re wded as forming one book with Neheimah, 
being simply the continuation of Chronicles. 
See commentaries by Ryle. Davies, Bertheau, 
Kml 8nd Schultz; worb by Hunter, Torrey 
and Ch^e; and the introduction hy 
Sayce (2nd ed. 1887). 
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FABER, (1) Cedlia. See Caballero. 

(2) Frederick William (1814-63), English 
hymn writer, bom at Calverley, Yorks, 
graduated at Oxford, where he won the 
Newdigate prize for poetry (1836). Under 
the influence of Newman he turned Catholic 
and founded a community of converts. He 
wrote many theological works, but is 
remembered for his hymns, which include 
* The Pilgrims of the Night *. See Lives by 
F. A. FaW (1869) and J. £. Bowden (1892 

George Stanley (1773-1854), Anglican 
divine, and uncle of (2), was fellow and tutor 
of Lincoln College, Cambridge, Banmton 
Lecturer (1801), rector of Stockton-on-Tees, 
and master of Sherbum Hospital near 
Durham. Of his numerous theological 
works, those upon prophecy have enjoyed 
the greatest popularity. 

(4) Jelio (1684^1756), English mezzotint- 
engraver, like his father. John Faber (r. 1660- 
1721). His chief works are the portraits of 
the Kit-Cat CbA and The Beauties of Hampton 
Court, 

FABIUS, the name of a patrician family of 
Rome. In 481 b.c. the Fabii were decoyed 
into an ambush by the Veientes, and all save 
one out of 306 men put to the sword. 

(1) Qnlntiis Fabios RnlUamia, general in 
the second Samnite war, was dictator (3 IS), 
censor (304), and six times consul. 

(2) Quintiis FabiaB Maximos Vemicosiis, 
five times consul and twice censor, was 
elected dictator (217) after the Roman defeat 
at Trasimenus, ana by his tactics in the 
second Punic war was known as Cunctator 
(‘Delayer^). Avoiding a great battle, he 
carried on guerilla warfare and allowed 
Rome to muster her forces. He died in 203. 

(3) Ometator Fabios, sumamed PIctor, 
executed (304) upon the temple of Saius the 
earliest known Roman painting. 

(4) OiMiis FaUas Pictor, grandson of (3), 
wrote (in Greek) the first Roman history in 

fah br'. (1) liMteHMl (1830-98). 
Fteneh novelist, bom at B6darieux, wrote 
VAbbS Tisane (1873), and Other stories of 
ru^c life in the C6vennes. 

<2) Jcaii Heari (1823-1915), French 
entomologist (the * insects' Homer *), bom at 
$t Lion, Aw^ron, taught at Carpentras, 
Aiando and Avignon before retiring to 
Smgnan in Vaucluse, wfiere he carried on 
his estonudogicai invesdgatioiis and studies 
Yintfl ids death. Wm Souvenirs entomaiasiques 
{Id yols. Paris 1925 with Life to LenoSr) are 
saasiernieoes minute and patient obeorva- 

N ij M i w PmA dnoMitiiBt, 
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new names of months for the Revolutionary 
Calendar, but, having fallen foul of Robes- 
pierre, was eventually guillotined. 
FABRIANO, GentUeda./e-brae-aii'iid (1370?- 
1427?), Italian painter, bom at Fabriatip. 
worked chiefly in Venice and Brescia unpi 
1419, and thereafter in Rome, Florence 
Siena. He painted religious suldects ott^n 
showing Franciscan influence. ^ studi 
by Colasanti (Bergamo 1909), MoUuoli 
(Fabriano 1929), and Bereason*8 Ital 
JPainters of the Renaissance (1932). 

FABRICIUS, (1) David (1564-1617), 

astronomer, bom at Esens, fadier of (3), was\ 
p^tor at Resterhaave and Osteel in East 
Friesland, where he was murdered. He 
discovered the first variable star. 

(2) Hieronymus, or Girolamo Fabrid (1 537- 
1619), Italian anatomist, bom at Aepuapen- 
dente, was from 1562 professor of Anatomy 
at Padua. Harvey was one of his pupils. 
He described the valves of the veins. Hts 
Opera Chirurgica (1617) passed throudi 
seventeen editions. 

(3) Joaimes (1587-1615), son of (1), and > 
an M.D., discovered the sun's spots and its ' 
revolution. 

(4) Jobano Albert (I668-'1736), German 
philologist, the modern founder of the 
liistory of classical literature and biblio- 
graphy, was bom at Leipzig, and from 1693 
uved as a schoolmaster at Hamburg. 

(5) Johann Christian (1745-1808), Danish 
entomologist, one of the founders of scientific 
entomology, was bom at Tondem in Schles- 
wig and in 1775 became professor of Natural 
History at Kiel. His classification of 
insects is based upon the structure of the 
mouth. 

FAHRmUS, atta,fa-bree'tsyoos (?1624-$4), 
Dutch painter, bom at fieeimter. He 
worked under Rembrandt about 1641 and 
lived mainly at Delft, where he was kilbd in 
an explosion. He is important for the 
influence of his sensitive experiments in 
composition and the painting of light (as in 
the tiny View of Dejft, 1652, in the Nadonal 
Gallery, LondonH^pon his pupil Veraseer. 
Some of his paintings have hem aRribuSed 
to hfs brother Barent, also a pupil oi Rem- 
brandt 

FABRY, Marie Fanl AngMe ClMKries (lM7> 
1945), French physidst, necame professor at 
Marseilles (1904) and the Scabomig (1920). 
Inventor, with Perot of t!to 
interferometer, he is also known., fbr hts 
researches into light in oofisioofeM irith 
astronomical phenomena. 

FABYAN. Robot (<t 1513).Eiidiihdi|onhaer, 
was a dotliier in London, where he was 
sheriff in 1493. His history. The New 
Chronkkf ^ Bngkud and JPhemo <1514)* 
oomBS down in its second editkMi (m3) to 
the dentil of HeoiyVll, Pco» the acoB Stjo n 
ofRMiopdl H tms ttofeiniofa Loi^ 
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FACC10LATI» (1682- (1874-84), a work on S6n6gal 

1769), Italiim lexicographer, professor at treatises on the Fula (or Poul) and 
Padua, brought out (171 5-1 9) a new edition lanmages (1875-77), besides Campagne 
of the Lexicon Undecim Linguarum^ in its de rarmie du nord 
first form the work of Ambrose Calepino FAIRBAIRN, (1) Andrew Martfai (1838-1912), 
(1502), In this he was assisted by his pupil Scottish theologian born at Tnverkeithing, 


and brother*profes8or, Egidio Forcellbi 
(1688-1768), who is mainly responsible for 
the conception of a totally new Latin 
dictionary. This Facciolati continued till 
hh death, and it finally appeared in 1771. 
See lives by Ferrari (1799) and Gennari 

(18m* 

FADEYEV, Alekandr Aielaandrovida, real 
name Bolw (1901-56), Russian novelist of 
Zhandov*s soda! realism school, deeply 
infiuenoed by Tolstoy, wrote The Rout (192*0 
set in the Russian civil war, and The Young 
Guard (1945) portraying Russian resistance 
against the Germans in World War II. As 
general secretary of the Soviet Writers* Union 
(1946-55) he mercilessly exposed any literary 
* deviationism * from the party line but 
became himself a target and, compelled to 
revise the last-named work (1951), took to 
drink and finally shot himself. 

FAD1NGER, Stephan (d. 1626), leader of the 
Austrian pmants* revolt in 1626, in which 
he was killed at the siege of Linz. 

FAED, fayd, (1) John (1819-1902). Scottish 
painter, bom at Burley Mill, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, in 1841 went to Edinburgh, and was 
elected R.S.A. in 1851. 

(2) Ihoiaas (1826-1900), Scottish painter, 
brother of (I), was made an A.R.S.A. in 
1849, when he produced Scott and his Friends 
at Abbotsford, engraved by his brother James. 
In 1852 he removed to London. Faed was 
made an R.A. in 1864, but resigned in 1893. 

FAGUET, Emile, (1847-1916), French 
literary critic, bom at La Rodhe sur Yon, 
Vend^ became professor of French Litera- 
ture at the Soroonne in 1890, and was 
elected to the Academic in 1900. He wrote 
a number of great works of literary history, 
among them rotiUques et moralistes du XiX* 
siicie (1891-1900; Eng. trans. 1928). See 
fUUdy by Duval (Paris 1911). 

FAJiUlERG, Constaiitin (1850-1910), Ameri- 
can dMunist, in 1879 discovered sacdiarin by 
synthesis ftom toluene. 
vJaW^hmr, Cahriel Daniel, fah>in-hU 
U^^S-i736), German physicist, was bom at 
Danzig. About 1714 he first used quicksilver 
instead of spirits of wine for thermometers. 
He fiaed his freezing-point at 32^ to avoid 
itegarive measurements. In 1724 he was 
dected F.R.S. 

Fa-HSIEN, a Chinese Buddhist monk and 


known for his brilliant essays in the Content- 
porary Review, and his Studies in the Philo- 
sophy of Religion and History (1876), and 
Christ in Modern Theology (1894). In 1888- 
1909 he was principal of Mansfield College 
^^^n^gational). Oxford. See Life by Selbie 

(2)' Sir William (1789-1874), Scottish 
engineer, was bom at Kelso, apprenticed 
(1804) to an engine-wri^t at North Shields, 
where he studied mathematics, and made 
acquaintance with George Stephenson. In 
Manchester (1817) he took a lead in making 
iron boats; and his works at Millwall, 
London (1835-49), turned out hundreds of 
vessels. For the Menai tubular bridge 
(Robert Stephenson's idea) Fairbaim inven- 
ted the rectangular tube ultimately adopted; 
and he erectecT a thousand bridges ^on this 
principle. He aided Joule and Inomson 
(Lord Kelvin) in 1851 in investigations, and 
guided the experiments of the government 
committee (1861-65) on the use of iron for 
defensive purposes. A chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, he was created a baronet 
in 1869, and died at Moor Park, Surrey. See 
bis Autobiography (1877). 

FAIRBANKS, Doi^as, orig. Douglas Ullman 
(1883-1939), American film actor, bora at 
Denver, Colorado, first appeared in stage 
plays in 1901, but in 1915 went into films and 
made a speciality of swashbuckling hero 
parts, as in the Three Musketeers, Robin Hood 
and The Thief of Baghdad. — ^His son Donbas 
(1909- ), followed in his footsteps, starring 
in Catherine the Great, The Prisoner ofZenda, 
Ac., and also gained a reputation as a 
producer. Becoming interested in interna- 
tional affairs, he subsequently made a name 
for himself as a diplomat, and also disttn* 
gutshed himself in World War 11, winning 
the British D.S.C, the U.S. Silver Star Medm 
and other decorations. He was made an 
honorary K.B,E. in 1949. See a book by 
ConneU (1955). 

FAIRFAX, (I) Edward (c. 1580-1635), 

English scholar, translator of Tasso, was a 
son (perhaps a natural son) of Sir Ibofttas 
Fairfax of Denton in Yorkshire. His me 
was spent in literary pursuits, at Fbwston, 
near Otiey, and his transiatlon of Tasso's 
Oerusatemme IMerata (1600) it notsworffiy. 
'^A-HSIBN, a Cliinese BudObist monk and Hin Bisoourse cfWkdtcroftii€2tywngm^ 
traveller of the beginning of the 5th omtury fished in the Miscellanies of die Phifoibftloii 
made a pilarimage to India. Giles Societ2i(1858-S9). 



I book (1877; revised 1923). 

* nil lion Cdeer, fay^erb 
general, bom at Lille, as 
^ __ of Sencfal (1854) matly ex- 

tended the fnnitien of bis province (1858- 
1861}. Comineiiding the army of the North 
bo was defeated nem Sc Quentin on January 
19, If7L After tile peace be was diepatebed 
tkif VmiA Bemnment to Egypt to study 
m moittteMQli, tefOte on Nnmldiin mid 


Cl) tmiKB, 3rd Bam FIMrihx ^ Cmbenm 
{1612*^71), fMortiaiiiaotBry fttneral, was te 
ton of Ferdinando, Lora Fairfax^ and was 
bom January 17 at Demon, VoriEdhire. 
From 1620 be served in HoBai^ mdst 

Lord Veie, whose daughter Anne Ite iparried 

(1637). IatheCivSw( 
aeneml of oar&unentaiif ^ 
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proclaimed Charles II king, Cromwell was 
appointed commander-in-cnief, and Fairfax 
withdrew into private life. After Cromwell’s 
death he assisted Monk against Lambert; 
and was head of the commission dispatched 
to The Hague in 1660 to arrange for the 
return of Charles II. He died at Nuoapple- 
ton, Yorkshire, November 12, 1671. Fairfax 
wrote works in prose and verse, including 
two memoirs on the Civil War. See his 
Correspondenoe^(lS48-49); Life by Mark- 
ham (1870). 

FAIRFIELD, Cicfly Isabel. See West (3). 

FAISAL, yt'-. Name of two kings of Iraq. 

Faisal 1 (1885-1933), born at Ta*tf, son of 
Husein-ibn-Ali (o.v.), king of the Hejaz, 
aided Lord Allenby in the Great War, and 
became king of Iraq in 1921. 

Faisal II, in full Faisal ibn Ghazi ibn Faisal 
el Hmsbimt/i'sel (1935-58), king of Iraq, was 
bom in Baghdad, great-grandson with King 
Hussein (q.v.) of Hussein-ibn-Ali (q.v.). He 
succeeded his father. King Ghazi, who was 
killed in an accident, in 1939. After an 
education at Harrow he was installed in 1953 
as the third king of modem Iraq, thus ending 
the regency of his uncle, Emir Abdul lllah. 
He paid a state visit to Britain in July 1956. 
Although in December 1956, in the aftermath 
of the Suez intervention, he formally declared 
that Iraq would continue to stand by Egypt, 
rivalry later grew between the two incipient 
Arab blocs. In Februaiy 1958 he therefore 
concluded with his cousin King Hussein of 
Jordan a federation of the two countries in 
opposition to the United Arab Republic of 
Egypt and Syna. In July that year, he and 
his entire household were assassinated during 
a military coup d'etat and Iraq became a 
republic. 

FAISTAUER; Anion, fi'shtow-ir (1887-1930), 
Austrian artist and designer. After studying 
at Vienna, he worked mainly at Salzburg, 
where he executed a number of frescoes in 
the Festival Hall, and also various decora- 
tions for churches. His style was influenced 
by C6zanne, but he was noted for his lively 
fantasy and brilliant colouring. 

FATTHFULL, Emily (1835-95), English pub- 
lisher, bom at Headley Rectory, Surrey, in 
1860 founded in London a printing-house 
with women compositors, and was appointed 
printer and publisher-in-ordinary to Her 
Mgiesty. In 1863 she started the Victoria 
Magazine, advocating the claims of women 
to remunerative employment; and in 1868 
she published Change upon Cham, a novel. 

FAmiORNE, WOOu (1616-91), English 
engraver, bom in London, fought as a 
and having been banished for 
leming atlegianoe to Cromwell spent sevmi 


fiw as 8 portraitist and also engraved 
|ae«vcourt*s maps of London and West- 

« slMlifer, a of great historical val^^ 

^ Wittfaw 

17011) was eel^irated as a mezzo- 
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professor of Chemistry at Munich (1917-35), 
then at Michigan. He formulated the theo^ 
of isotopes, and contributed valuable research 
in connection with uranium Xi, the age of 
minerals in Norway, and the energies of 
hydration of ions. See his Radio-activity and 
Latest Developments in the Study of Chemical 
Elements (1919, Eng. ed. 1922) and Radio- 
elements and Isotopes (1931). 

FALB, Rudolf (1838-1903), Austrian scientist, 
bom at Obdach, was trained for the pri^t- 
hood, but took to science, wrote on asvo- 
nomy and meteorology, and till his dmth 
issued from Berlin half-yearly weather 
forecasts. \ 

FALCONE, Anicllo (1600-56), Italian art&t, 
founded a school of battle painters at Napl^, 
and was the teacher of Salvator Rosa (q.vO> 

FALCONER, (1) Hugh (1808-65), Scottt$i 
botanist and palaeontologist, was bora sil 
Forres, graduated M.D. at Edinburgh iii 
1829, joined the Bengal medical service, 
became (1832) keeper of the botanic garden 
at Sah^ranpur, and discovered many fossils 
in the Siwalik hills. He made the lirst 
experiments in growing tea in India. Back 
in England for his health (1842), he wrote on 
Indian botany and palaeontology, arranged 
Indian fossils in the British Museum and 
East India House, and prepared his great 
illustrated folio. Fauna Antigua Sivafensig 
(1846-49). He returned to India in 1847 as 
superintendent of the botanic garden and 
professor of Botany at Calcutta. He died 
in London. His Palaeontological Memoirs 
and Notes were published in 1868. 

(2) Ion Keith (1856-87), British orientalist, 
missionary and athlete, was third son of the 
Earl of Kintore. While at Cambridge he 
began evangelistic work, continued at Mile 
End in London. A keen cyclist, he defeated 
the then fastest rider in the world (1878), and 
rode from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 
Lord Almoner’s professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge, be bad settled at Shatklt Othman 
near Aden as a Free Church missionary, 
when he died of fever, May 10, 1887. In 
1885 he translated the Fables of Bidpai. 
See Memorials by Sinker (1888). 

(3) William (1732-69), BriUsh poet, was 
bora in Edinburgh. A barber’s son, he went 
to sea, and soon was shipwrecked oflT Greece, 
this voyage fonning the subject of his Ship- 
wreck (1762). He then entered the royal 
navy, being appointed in 1769 purser on the 
Aurora fngate, which foundered with alt 
hands near Capetown. His Demagagm is a 
satire on Wilkes and Churchill (l7o4), and 
he was also author of the l/Mvenal Marine 
Dictiornrydim). 

FALGUIRRE. Jean Atexanlre JoiiBpli (1831- 
1900), Frend sculptor and painter, bom at 
Toulouse, ceiebratM for his poitrait siatoes 
rather than bis larger compositUms. Several 
sculptures and paintings are in the Imam- 
boumal Paris; bis statue of Lafayette stai^ 
In ^^^ingtoib D.C. See study oy luddite 

Mat^ W*~ 

Dom AitatoA dM Jiti^ 

jantiii at Zam In ISM. atpMnd Ope d 
iM^ •ndMHMdcH' te iU«a« aad Cw^ 
aiul4miaaaBOei»toI3M, Heat. year, after 
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conspiring unsuccessfully to overthrow the 
oligarchs, be was arrested and beheaded. 
His fate is the theme of tragedies by Byron 
and Swinburne and of a famous painting by 
Delacroix, See L. M. Ragg, Crises in 
Venetian History (1928). 

FALK, (1) Adalbert (1827-1900). Prussian 
statesman, born at Metschkau, Silesia, as 
minister of public worship (1872-79) was 
instrumental in carrying the May laws (1873- 
1875) '"against the hierarchical supremacy of 
the Church of Rome. 

(2) Johann Daniel (1768-1826). German 
writer and philanthropist, bom at Danzig, 
founded the * company of friends in need * 
for helping destitute children, and established 
the Falk Institute at Weimar. Of his writings 
the best known are his satirical works and a 
study on Goethe. See books by G. Schnau- 
bert (1912). H. Diersch (1926) and F. Reis 
(1930). 

FALKBERGET, Johan Fetter, fa!k'ber-ge 
(1879- ), Norwegian novelist, bom in 

Nordre-Ru^l. A miner from the age of 
eight, and the son of a miner, he is almost 
entirely concerned with the people of the 
iron-ore district of Roros. His first novel, 
Smrte Fjelde (Black Mountains), appeared 
in 1907 and his romantic optimism soon 
caught the popular taste. His main work is 
Christianus Sextus^ the general title for six 
connected novels, which appeared from 1927 
to 1935. His Works, in ten volumes, were 
published in 1949. 

F^KENHAYN, Erich von (1861-1922), 
German general, Prussian war minister 
(1913), chief of General Staff (December 1914 
to August 1916), directed the * push * against 
Warsaw in 1915, and commanded in the 
invasion of Rumania, 1916-17. 

FAlJkLAND. Lucius Cary, Viscount (1610-43). 
English statesman and writer, was born 
probably at Burford, Oxfordshire, son of 
Sir Henry Cary, created Viscount Falkland 
in the Scottish peerage in 1620, the well- 
meaning but unfortunate lord-deputy of 
Ireland from 1622 to 1629. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and later crossed 
to Holland, but soon returned to devote 
himself to study, especially of Greek. His 
father^g death in 1633 gave him the title, and 
after a time he settled down in his house at 
Tew, in Oxfordshire, to a severe course of 
study. The house was a centre for the 
brightest intellects of Oxford and London. 
The group included Sheldon, Mortey, 
Hammond, JBarle. Chillingworth. John Hales 
and Clarendon. To this period belong 
FalkUmd^s poems, edited A. B. Grosart 
in 1871, His Oiseoursea of Iirfailibility, and 
the longer ^epty to the Answer Thereto, are a 
truer index to what lay dosest to his heart. 
In 1639 he accompanied Essex in the expedi- 
tion against the Scots. Then he entered 
mltament as member for Newport (Isle of 
and disti^ished himself by hit 
ardour and doquenoe on behalf of con* 
liberty^ Alarmed at an intolerant 
be felt himself rehidantly 
comp^ 10 lalfie the king's side, although 
mittfuithigliiS diaract^ 
m^semtai^b of statet ^ arhen war 
broke out logoiJy suppo^ die kloi* He 


was killed at Newbury, September 20. 1643. 
Though sensitive and noble-minded, he 
remorselessly persecuted Strafford to death. 
See Clarendon, both in the History and the 
Llfe\ S. R. Gardiner’s History, Tullodi’s 
Rational Theology (1872); and the Life and 
Times by J. A. R. Marriott (1907). 

FALKNER, William Harrison. See Faulkner. 
FALLA, Manuel de, fa'lya (1876-1946), 
Spanish composer, born in Cadiz. He 
studied the piano as a child, and the failure 
of a comic opera in 1902 moved him to spend 
two years in study under Pedrell, so that by 
1905 he was awarded prizes both for his 
piano-playing and for his opera La Vida Breve, 
Seven years in Paris up to the outbreak of the 
fet World War led him to develop his work 
in the direction of a less exclusively national 
style, but after his return to Spain his music 
gradually returned to his original colourfully- 
Spanish idiom. His international fame was 
crowned by the success of his ballet. The 
Three-Cornered Hat, in 1919. With the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, de Falla 
settled in South America. Commonly 
accepted as the greatest of the group of 
Spanish composers active in the early 2(>th 
century, his works include the opera Master 
PeteVs Puppet Show, the ballet Love the 
Magician and Nights in the Gardens of Spain, 
See studies by J. B. Trend (1929) and J. 
Pahissa (Eng. trans. 1954). 

FALLADA, Hans, pseud, of Rndolf Ditzen 
(1893-1947), German writer, bom at Greifs- 
wald, who achieved international fame with 
his novel of post-war German social problems 
Kleiner Mann^Was Nun? (1932), translated 
into English as Little Man, What Now? 
Of his other less successful books. The World 
Outside (1934) appeared in English. 
FALLERSLEBEN. See Hoffmann, August. 
FALLIERES, Armand, fal-yayr (1841-1931), 
French president (190^13), born at Agen, 
became an advocate, deputy, premier (1883), 
and president of the senate, 1899-1906. 
FALLMERAYER, Jakob Vmm farmer-hir 
(1790-1861), German historian, born at 
Tschotsch, in 1826 became professor of 
History and Philology at Landshut, wrote on 
the empire of Trebizond (1827) and on the 
Morea (1830-36). He insisted that the 
modern Greeks are mainly Slavonic in 
origin. See his works, with Life (1861). 
FALLOPIUS, Gabriel, ital. Gabriele Fa&>|^ 
(1523-62), Italian anatomist, became profes- 
sor of Anatomy at Pisa 0548) and Padua 
(1551), studied sp^ially the bones and the 
organs of generation; the Fallopian tube 
connecting the ovaries with the uterus is 
named after him, 

FALLOUX. Frdderic Alfred Pierre, Comte de. 
fal-loo (1811-86), French politician and 
writer, was bom at Angers, A t^ieral 
Catholic, he drew attention by two k^timhit 
Vforke^VHistoire de Louis XV! (1840) and 
VHistoke de Saint Pie V (1844). Falloux was 
mmister of Public Instruction for ten months 
under Louis Naooleon, tnit afl^ tke tiORp 
d*4m he jetired uom public Bfe. He was a 
mmber of the French Academy. , _ 

Coileio, Portora Rdyal SchooU BnnWdlliBn, 
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and London University, served as staff 
offioer in the first world war and won the 
Civix d€ Guerre, He was military corres- 
pondent of 7%e Times (1939-^53) and Chichele 
professor of the History of War at Oxford 
(1946-53), when he was appointed Emeritus 
professor. He wrote the official history of 
the British Campaigns in E^pt, Palestine. 
Macedonia and France, studies of Rudyard 
Kipling and Marshal Foch, A Short History 
of the Second World War (1948), The First 
World War (1960), &c. 

FALSTAFF. See Oldcastlb and Fastolf. 
FANEXJIL, PeteTy popularly fitn'el (1700-43), 
merchant in Boston, U.S., was bom at New 
Rodielle, N.Y. He built the Faneuil Hall in 
Boston, known as * the cradle of American 
tiber^ * (1742), and presented it to the town. 
FANGIO, Juan Manuel, fan'Jd (1911- ), 
Argentine racing motorist, was bora at 
Baicarce of Italian descent. He served his 
apprenticeship to road racing first as a 
mechanic and then — with a car he built 
hiniself--m South American events. He first 
took mut in &iropean Grand Prix racing in 
1949 and 1^ 1957 he had won the World 
C^mpionship five times. See Life by 
Molter (1956). 

FANSHAWE, Sir Richard (1608-66), English 
scholar and diplomat, born at Ware Park, 
Hertfordshire, studied at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and went abroad to study lan- 
miages. In the civil war he sided with the 
king, and while at Oxford married in 1644 
the lively and brave Anne Harrison (1625-80), 
In 1648 he became treasurer to the navy 
under Prinoe Rupert, in 1651 was taken 
prisoner at Worcester, and on Cromwell’s 
deadi withdrew to the Continent. After the 
Restoration he was appointed ambassador 
at the courts of Portugal and Spain, and died 
suddenly at Madrid. He translated Horace, 
Ouarinrs Pastor Fido, Camoens’s Lusiad^ Ac, 
Lady Fanshawe’s charming Memoirs were 
pubfished in 1829. 

FANTiN-LATOUR, Ignace Henri Jean 
HiMofe, J^tFla-toor (1836-1904), French 
painter, panellist and lithographer, was bora 
at Qrenoble. A friend of Whistler, he stayed 
for a while in England. His portrait groups 
and his flower studies are most noteworthy, 
especis^y his Hommage d Delacroix whicti 
contains portraits of Baudelaire, C^hamp- 
fieuiy, Lcfros and Whistler, and his Atelier 
it BatignmeSt with Monet, Renoir and Zola. 
See sSdies by A. Juilieo (Paris 1909) and 
C. KAtm (Paris 192^, 

FARADAY, MdhM (1791-1867), English 
dimist md natural philosoidier, was bom, a 
blaeksttdth’s scm. at Newington Butu near 
London, Sep te mber 22. Apprenticed to a 
iMXiricblnd^, lie devoted his Idnire to science. 
Ilk 1813 Sir H, Davy engaged him as hii 
assihnR at the Royd Iiittitutlon and 
iMttnisted to Faraday the perfoimance of 
g i p eri nients, whidi led to the condensation 
RTRSies into liquids by pressure, in 1827 
ii snooeeded to Datyfa chair of Chemistry 
% Rm Rognl InstltuUon; and was created 
' DJCX. in 1832. His tieatlse on Chsmkal 
(l«27; Sad ed. 1842) is oven 
. nogr atscy vdwaUebiNrict^ His 
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for diving and the ventilation of lighthouse 
lamps are notable, as are also his letter on 
table-turning and his lecture on mental 
education. The most prominent of his 
publications on physical science were on the 
condensation of the gases, limits of vaporiza^ 
tion, optical deceptions, acoustical figures, 
re-gelauon, relation of gold and other metals 
to light, and conservation of force. His 
Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution, 
though the subjects were often most abstruse, 
charmed and attracted ali classes of beam. 
Besides his lectures on The Nott-me^lHc 
Elements and on The Chendeat History < 
Candle^ we have his Various Fm^ces in Natm . 
But the great work of his 11^ is the seriestof 
Experimented Mesearches on Etmstrkity^ pub* 
lished in the Philosophical TnmsaetUms during 
forty years and more. The following am 
almost all discoveries of Httn first importance: 
induced electricity (1831); the etectrotonic 
state of matter (1831); identity of electricity 
from differmt sources (1833); equivalents 
in electro-chemical decompositton (1834): 
electrostatic induction — specific inductive 
capacity (1838); relation of electric and 
magnetic forces (1838); the electricity of the 
Gymnotus (1839); hvdro-electrictty (1843); 
magnetic rotatoiy polarisation (1846), effec- 
ted by means of the optical glass; diamagnet- 
ism (1846-^9); relation of gravity to elec* 
tridty (1851); and atmospheric maipietism 
(1851). Faraday, who had received a pension 
in 1835, was in 1 858 given a house in muqiton 
Court. In 1862, as adviser to the Trinity 
House, he advocated the use of magneto- 
electric light in lighthouses. A o»vout 
Christian, a member of the body called 
Sandemanians or Glassites, he died at 
Hampton Court, August 25, 1867. See Lives 


by Tyndall (1 868 ; 5th ed. 1894), Jones (1870), 
J. H. Gladstone (1872), Jerrold (1891), 
Kendall (1955); Faraday’s Dktry (1932 

FAR^, GnillMaiic (1489-1565). Swiss R«- 
former, was boro at Gap in Dauphind, and 
studied at Paris. A convert to Protestamisth, 
be in 1524 sustained at Basel thirty Proleatant 
theses. After being twice oompeued to leave 
Geneva, be once more entered it in 1534; 
and in 1535 the town-council proctaimed the 
Reformation. The severity of file ecclesi- 
astical discipline imposed by Calvin produced 
a reaction, so that in 1538 the two Refomers 
wane expelled from the city. In I55t, along 
with Bebu ^arel was sent to the Protestant 
princes of Oemumy to im^dote iheir aU for 
the Waldenses; aim he next laboimf Uk me 
Jura Mountable. He died at NeutWied, 
September 13, 1565. SetLbmbyK^tSS^ 
(Oennan, 1831-33), Oogoel (Freadh^ 1873), 
K Bevaa (English, 4th ed. 1893)$ and two 
marks in Fmadh and in Omms ' w 
Sdtmidt<1834andi860). : ^ ' 

FARGUS, Fiaderidc John. Sea OdliWAY (2). 

FARIA Y SOUSA, MaBRMl4e,1b^« eg id'm 
(1590-1649), Portuguese poet, bona .near 
mt toMadrfdc7l6I3 


Ponibeiro, went I 

in 1631«'34 leowCanr to the . 

atRoma. He wrote on PoftMiaess hagoiy 
go OiiBoens, stem two httuM for- 
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FARKK>mJ&» Loolf. See Romains* J. 

FA81NA, JoiMwn Merle, (1685- 

176^. Ataljaii perfumier, bom in Novara, 
who settled in Cologne in 1709, and inventeo 
eau«de«CologDe. 

FARINACCI, Roberto, fa-re f-nafehee (1892- 
1945), Italian politician, bom at Isernia, 
became fascist party secretary (1924-26), a 
member of the Fascist Grand Council (1935) 
and minister of state (1938). An ardent 
radaiist and anti-Semite, notorious for his 
extremism and pro-Nazi tendencies, he 
edited the Regime Fascista^ the party organ. 
He was ttUhnatdy captured and shot, on 
the saim day and by the same band of 
paittgans as Mussolini, while attempting to 
nee to Switzerland. 

FARINEULI, Carlo. See Broschi. 

FARINGTON, Joseph (1747-1821). R.A.. 
En^ish painter, especially of the Lake 
District, bom at Leigh, kept an invaluable 
diary, discovered in a garret in 1921. It was 
edited by I. Greig (1922-28). 

FARINI, Lttigl <^lo, fa-ree'nee (1812-66), 
Italian statesman, bom near Ravenna, 
practised medicine, later held various public 
offices, Snally becoming minister of com- 
merce in Cavoiir*s last cabinet, and oremier 
for three months from December 1862. His 
II Stale Romano was translated into English 
by Mr Gladstone (1851-54); his Storia 
(Tltalia Is a continuation of Botta*8 work. 

FARiEON. far'Mn, (1) Benjamhi Leopold 
(1838-1903), En^ish novelist, bom of Jewish 
parentam m London, after quarrelling with 
his family went to Australia prospecting for 
gold, and thence to New Zealand, where he 
oeci^ foint editor of the Otago Daily Times, 
tot daUy paper produced in the country. 
Returning to London in 1868, he wrote 
many novds, mostly ciinte and myst^y 
stories. 

(2) EleaiiQr (1881- ), daughter of (1), 

wrote fantasies and children’s stories, and 
coBiborated with her brother Herbert (q.v.) 
in Kings amt Queens (1932). See her Memoirs 
(1958). 

(3) Herbert (1887-1946), son of (1), bom 
in Limdon, was actor, dramatic critic to the 
Daiiy Herald^ and playwright. 

(4) Jete Jefremen (1883-1955), son of (1), 
wrote detective novels and plays, as The Green 


FARSIAN* HearL/nr-md (1874-1958), French 
pioneer aviator and aircralt manufacturer, 
with hit brother Maurice introduced the 

(1) Jota (c. 156S-C. 1«0S). EngUsh 
organist of Christ Omreh 
Dublin, and is chiefly noted for 



D,D. (1735-97), bom at 

^ 1757 graduated from Emmanuel 

and helped Johnson 
notes for hts ijyer of the 
Hisoiieellm^ 

^ JbofcaigNMRV (1767) showed that the great 
druuato. deebrad his knowledge of the 
ftmn tnuiilationi. He beoame 
matier of itomnoul (1775), chior^Rrririan 


FARNABY, Giles (c. lS60-c. 1600), En^ish 
composer, bom probably in Truro. Few 
details of his career are known, but he spent 
most of his active life in London. His works 
include madrigals and settings of the psalms 
in verse paraphrases for East’s Psalter, but 
he is beet remembered for his keyboard 
music. 

FARNBOROUGH, Lord. See May (3). 
FARNELL, Lewis Richard (1856-1934), classi- 
cal archaeologist, bora at Salisbury, became 
a fellow and later rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and was vice-chancellor of me 
university (1920-23). He wrote The Cults of 
the Greek States (1896-1921), &c. See his 
autobiographical An Oxonian Looks Back 
(1934). 

FARNESE, far-nay'zay, an illustrious 
Italian family originating from Farneto near 
Orvieto, of whom the following are note- 
worthy: 

(1) Alessandro (1468-1549), raised to the 
papal see in 1534 as Paul III, founded the 
duchy of Parma and Piacenza. 

(2) Alessandro (1546-92), son of the second 
duke, and one of the most skilful gen^als of 
his age, distinguished himself at Lepanto 
(1571), as governor of the Spanish Nether- 
lands captured Antwerp (1585), and com- 
pelled Henry IV of France to raise the siege 
of Paris (1590). 

(3) Elizabeth (1692-1766), became the wife 
of Philip V of Spain in 1714, and warmly 
supported Alberoni’s policy (Life by Arm- 
strong, 1892). — ^The three antique sculptures 
(the Faraese Hercules, Flora and Bull) were 
removed about 1790 from the Faraese Palace 
at Rome to Naples. 

FARNOL, John Jeffrey (1878-1952), English 
author, born at Aston, lived from 1902 to 
1910 in America as a scene painter. His 
hrst successful novel was The Broad Hhlhway 
(1910), and he went on to establish a reputa- 
tion for romantic adventure stories in a 
period setting, as The Amateur Gentlemen 
(1913), The Geste of Duke Jocelyn (1919), 
Peregrine's Progress (1922), &c. 

FARODK I, M-rook' (1920^- ), ex-king of 
Egypt, bora in Cairo, was educated in 
England and studied at the Royal Military 
Academ^r, Woolwich. He ascended the 
throne in 1937, dismissed the premier. 
Nahas Pasha, and devoted himself to schemes 
of economic development and land-reform 
for a while. In 1942, with Axis troops 
threatening Egypt, Britain insisted on the 
re-appointment of Nahas Pasha. After the 
war, the former ’Prince OianOiitg* and 
Chief Scout of Egypt gave way jncreasiiigly 
m a life of pleasure. In 1948 he dissolved Bis , 
tot mamage with Princess Farida mut 
married Narriman Sadek in 1951. General 
Neguib^s coup ePiitas in JuW 1952 forced 
Farouk to abdicate. His exile in Italy and 
elsewhere served <miy to increase his nedoo- 
iitic indinationt, In 1959 he beoame a 
dtiasn of Monaco* 
FAttQUHAiU^^/ar'Mr {e. 
li|A nlaywmiit. bom wt 
’ bi *fM toim^ 
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performer. The accidental wounding of 
a brother-actor so shocked him that he 
quitted the boards, and shortly after received 
a commission in a regiment stationed 
in Ireland. His first comedy, Love and a 
Bottle (1698), proved a success. His Consttmt 
Couple {MOB) met with a brilliant reception, 
and to it he wrote a sequel, Sir Harry Wildair, 
In 1703 he produced The Inconstant, founded 
on Fletcher’s IVild Goose Chase. Having 
nuurried in the same year, he fell into pecuni- 
ary difficulties, and, struggling with adverse 
fortune, succumbed, and died in April 1707. 
During his last illness he wrote the best of 
his plays. The Beaux* Stratagem, and died 
while its wit and invention were making the 
town roar with delight. The Recruiting 
Officer had been produced with success in 
1706. Farquhar is one of the best of our 
comic dramatists, and has on the whole 
more variety and character than any of his 
compeers. See Ewald’s edition of his 
Dramatic Works (1893) and Lives by Schmid 
(1904) and Connely (1949). 
FARQUHARSON, (1) David (1840>-1907), 
Scottish painter, bom at Blairgowrie, 
specialized in landscaj^s of the Scottish 
highlands and the Cornish coast. He 
became A.R.A. in 1904. 

(2) Jos^ (1846>1935), Scottish landscape 
painter, bom in Edinburgh, exhibited from 
the^a^ of 13, became A.R.A. in 1900, R.A. 

FARR, William (1807-83), English staUstician, 
bom at Kenley, Shropshire, studied medicine 
and worked at medical statistics, becoming 
a pioneer in the application of ’ vital statistics 
In 1838, he became superintendent of the 
statistical department of the registrar-general 
and retired in 1880. See Memoir by Hum- 
phreys prefixed to his Vital Statistics (1885). 
FARRAGUT, David Glasgow fl 801-70), 
American seaman, was born or Spanish 
origin, near Knoxville, Tennessee. Entering 
the navy in 1810, he became captain in 1855. 
In the civil war he commanded the armament 
fitted out (1862) for the capture of New 
Orleans. On August 5, 1864, he destroyed 
the enemy’s gunboats in Mobile Bay; and a 
few days later Mobile surrendered. He was 
made vice^dmiral, the grade being created 
for him by congress, as was also that of 
admiral (1866). See Lives by his son (1879) 
and Mahan (1892). 

FARRANT, Richard (1 530-80), Enj^sh musi- 
cian, was organist of St Geme’s Chapel and 
of the Chapel Rwal. The well-known 
anthem, * Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake ’ 
Is attributed to him, possibly erroneously. He 
omposed a morning and evening service, two 
anthems, and pans of other services. 
FARRAR, Frederic Wittiam (1831-1903L 
JEogltsh dergyman and writer, bora m 
Bombay, was ordained in 1854, taught at 
Harrow, became headmaster of Marlborough 
(lf7I-76), hcmoraiv chaplain to the Queen 
IIR^73), ^ aimrwards a diaplain^in* 
ofdmstfy. He was made a canon of Wes^ 
galmm and dr St Margaret’s in 1876, 
jd^BstnitniCer In 1883, d^laM 

itt 1895. Hit RieeMgical 
file sDany, twt 


bered for the now much-maligned best-seller 
Brie, or Little by Little (1858), one of several 
school stories from his pen. 

FARRELL, James Thomas (1904- ), Ameri- 
can writer of starkly realist novels of 
American life, best known being the Studs 
Lonigan trilogy (1932-35) set in tne slums of 
Chicago. See Bibliography by E. Branch 
(1959). 

FARREN, (1) Elizabeth (c. 1759-1829), English 
actress, famous at Drury Lane and .the 
Haymarket in aristocratic rdles such as liady 
Teazle and Lydia Languish. 

(2) Nelly (1848-1904), English act^ss, 

daughter of Henry Farren and granddaugmer 
of (3). born at Liveti^ool, was famous as a 
comedienne and principal boy. \ 

(3) WiUiam (1786-1861), English actor ai)d 
theatre manager, celebrated for his inter- 
pretation of elderly rdles in ISth-centuiV 
comedy. His son Henry (c. 1826-60) was 
also an actor. 

FARRRRE, Claude, pseud, of Frdddrlc Charles 
Pierre Edouard Bargone (1876-1957), French 
novelist, born at Lyons, a naval omoer who 
turned to writing. He made his name with 
novels of the exotic, and has also written 
tales of travel and adventure. Works include 
Fum^e d*apmm (1904), Les Civilises (1905), 
Les condamnis h mart (1920), Ac. 

FARSON, James Negley (1890-1960), Amorif 
can author, born m Plainfield, N.J. He 
trained as a civil enmneer but came to 
England and thence to Russia, where he had 
an export business and where he witnessed 
the 1917 revolution. He thereafter led a 
varied and adventurous life as airman, sailor 
and journalist which is reflected in his almost 
equally varied works. These include Sailing 
Across Europe (1926), Seeing Red (1930), 
The Way of a Transgressor (1936), Behind 
Cod* s Back (1940), Bomber*s Moon (1941), A 
Mirror for Narcissus (1957) and others. 
FASCH, Joharni Friedrich (1688-1758). Ger- 
man compo.ser, born at Buttelstedt, Weimar, 
was educated at the Thomasschule, Leipzig, 
and founded the Collegium Musicum tfierc, 
the forerunner of the Gewandhaus concerts. 
After a roving life he was in 1722 appointed 
Kapellmeister at Zerbst. He wrote overtures 
in the style of Telemann, orchestral suites, 
greatly admired by J. S. Bach, throe operas, 
since lost, and also several masses, a requiem, 
trios and sonataf. His son, Carl Friedrich 
ChrMaa (1736-I8(X)), born at Zeribst, a 
harpsichordist and composer, was appointed 
accompanist to the flute-playing Frederick 
the Great in 1756. He was twice visited by 
Beethoven (1796) before his death. 
FASTOLF, Sir JfotM (1378-1459), English 
soldier, was born at Caister. He disuilgiiished 
himself at Agincouit (1415). and ftill more 
in the ’ Battto of the Her&gs* (}429), so 
caUed because, while convoying sopplies to 
the English besiegers of Orieaiii, he fmrmed 
a hager of hefTing-bafreis, and beat on a 
whole French army. Later in the same 
he was Im toccemol agahiH Jfoan of Arc, 
at Patty, acohfdmg^ to Mogst^i 
displayed fuci eowaidiee Riat ^ ’ 

BeSfotd itripiNM tto this, 

h o swrmr , is qiioetioaable; he rather s^j* 
to have retaiM aU his bonoucs till in 1440 
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he came home to Norfolk, and in 1441 was 
granted a pension of £20 * for notable and 
praiseworthy service and good counsel. 
His Norfolk life is mirrored faithfully in the 
Paston Letters, His identification with * Sir 
John Falstaff* is at least incomplete, for 
Oldcastle (q.v.) was certainly Shakespeare*s 
prototype. 

FATIMA, youngest daughter of Mohammed, 
was the wife of Ali; from them descended 
the Fatimites, who ruled over Egypt and 
North Africa (969-1171), and later over 
Syria and Palestine. 

FAUCHER,L4Qii,/d-jAay 0803- 54). French 
journalist and poutician, bom at Limoges, 
edited JU Temps and other papers (1830-^2), 
wrote Etudes sur VAngleterre (1 845) and after 
the 1848 revolution became minister of 
Public Works and of the Interior. The 
coup ended his political career. 
FAUCIT, Helen. See Marun (9>. 
FALIJCNER, or Falkner, Willfam Harrison 
(1897- ), American author, born at New 

Albany, Miss., served with the R.A.F. in 
World War I, began his literary career with 
Soldier's Pay (1926), a novel on the aftermath 
of war, and continued with a number of 
brilliant, though often p^imistic or horrific 
stories throwing the evils of society into 
sharp relief. With The Sound and the Fury 
(1929) he began stylistic experiments some- 
what in the Joycian manner, while his 
Sartoris in the same year began a closely 
related scries dealing with the social and 
racial problems of an imaginary Southern 
state. Other novels are As I Jay Dying (1 930), 
Light in August (1932) and Requiem for a Nun 
(1951). In 1949 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize. See his Collected Stories (3 vols. 1959). 
FAURE, /dr, (1) Edgar <1908- ), French 
statesman, bom at Baxters. Trained as a 
lawyer in Paris, he entered politics as a 
Radical-Soctalist, and was minister of 
finance and economic affairs in 1950 and 
1951, holding this office again under M. 
Mend6s-France in 1954. He served as 
president du Conseil des Ministres from 
February 1955 to January 1956. 

<2) FVangois Fdlix (1841-99), president 
of tne French Republic, was born in Paris. 
A Roman Catholic, though of Protestant 
ancestry, and a Moderate Republican, he 
was first a journeyman currier m Touraine, 
ultimately a merchant and shipowner at 
Le Havre. He served as a volunteer in the 
Fraiico*German war, in 1881 became deputy 
for LeHavre, and, after holdingposts in several 
administrations, in January 1895 succeeded 
Casiimr^Pdrier as president. 

TAVm, Gabrtd Urbala* /d-ntK (1845-1924), 
French composer bom at Pamiers. became 
mattreHte<hapeih (1877) and organist (1896) 
at La Madeleine, Pads, director of die 
Conservatoire (1905-20). Though chidly 
remembered for his tongs, induding the 
evergreen Aiu^is m rive^ he also wrote 
opotaa and orchestral pieces, such as the 
^^kxiown ittito Masques et bergamasques, 
^ imf by laitkddviu^h (Paris 1938), and 

VAtlsntiNA. noUiar mi dmiiXiw. ulim of 
two of ^ ao^ «<WM« a* Jtomm 


emperors. The elder, Annia Galeria, usually 
spoken of as Faustina Senior, was the wife of 
Antoninus Pius, and died a.d. 141; the 
younger, Faustina Junior^ was married to his 
successor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and 
died in a.d. 175. Their reputation for 
promiscuity was probably fabricated by 
biased historians, for after death their 
memories were signally honoured by their 
husbands. 

FAVART, Charles Simon, fa-mhr (1710-92), 
French dramatist, bom in Paris, son of a 
pastrycook, was early attracted to the stage. 
He began writing comic opera, and the 
success of his first production, Deux Jumelles 
(1734), obtained for him financial backing 
which enabled him to continue with this 
genre. He married in 1745 Marie Justine 
Benolte Duronceray (1727-72), a talented 
actress of the Op^ra Comique with whom he 
pioneered a new realism in costume, eschew- 
ing shepherdesses of the Dresden variety in 
favour of a more authentic rustic type. At 
the end of 1745 the Opira Comique^ which 
he was directing, was obliged to close, and 
the Favarts went to Flanders with a company 
of actors attached to Marshal Saxe, who 
made an unscrupulous attempt to procure 
Mme Favart as his mistress. When she fled 
from his attentions he took out lettres de 
cachet against her husband, who had to 
remain m hiding until 1750, when the 
marshars death put an end to the persecution, 
and Favart was able to return to Paris and 
write more comic operas. Among the best 
out of more than 100 are Bastien et Bastienne, 
Ninette d la cour and Les Trois Sultanes, 
See studies by Font (1894) and Pougin 
(1912); also A. lacuzzi. The European Vogue 
of Favart (N.Y. 1932). 

FAVRE, Jules Oaode Gabriel (1809-80), 
French lawyer and politician, bora at Lyons, 
took part in the July revolution of 1830, 
defended Orsini (q.v.), became a Republican 
leader, and after the fall of Napoleon 111 
became foreign minister, in which capacity 
be negotiated the treaty of Frankfurt in 1871. 
See his Melanges poHtiques et Httiraires 
(1882) and study by Reclus (1912). 
FAWCETT, (1) Henry (1833-84), English 
political economist born at Salisbury, 
educated at Cambridge, was blinded In a 
shooting accident, but his Manual of Political 
Economy led to his election to the chair of 
Political Economy at Ounbridge in 1863. 
Elected M.P. in 1865, 1868 and 1874 as a 
Libera], he was an advocate of female 
suffrage and other reforms, and as postmaster- 
general from 1880 introduced the parcel 
post, postal orders and sixpenny telemtns. 
Sm LtWs by Steven (1885) and Holt 0919. 

(2) Dame MttUoM, nie Garrett (1847- 
1929), born at Akieburgh, Suffolk, was wife 
of (1) from 1867, and Political Economy 
for Beginners (1870), What I RemenAer 
(1924), &c. Keenly interested in the hitter 
education of women and tiie extension of 
the franchise to her sex, she was made 
president of the Wommi's unionist Associa^ 
tkm iti 1889, G.B,£. in 1925. A idstar was 
Mil OarreU Anderson (q-v-). . 

SwKPdt oqpioNr. bora at TontwQr. m 
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entered the army at nineteen, rose to become 
lieutenant-colonel, and after service in 
Ceylon, Hong Kong and elsewhere was in 
1906 mven a border-delimitation assignment 
on behalf of the Bolivian government. This 
led to several hazardous expeditions in the 
Mato Grosso area in search of traces of 
ancient civilizations. In 1925 he, his eldest 
son Jack, and a friend, Raleifi;h Rimell, 
disappeared near the Xingd River. See 
Exploration Fawcett, by his younger son 
Brian (1953) and The Fate of Colonel Fawcett 
by G- Cummins (1955). 

FAWKES, (1) Francis (1720-77), English poet 
and translator of the classics, for twenty years 
vicar of Orpington in Kent. The comic song 
* The Brown Jug * is his best-known piece. 

(2) Guy (1570-1606), English conspirator, 
was bom in York of Protestant parenta^. 
Becoming a Catholic at an early age. he 
served in the Spanish army in the Netherlands 
1593-1604, then crossed to England at 
Catesby*s invitation. Inspired wiUi fanatical 
zeal for his religion, he plotted with several 
Catholics to blow up the king, his ministers 
and the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, November 5, 1605. Taken with the 
match in his possession, he was tried and 
hanged January 31, 1606. See works by 
Jardine (1857), Father Gerard (1896) and 
S. R. Gardiner (1897). 

FAY, Andris (1786-1864), a Hungarian poet, 
playwright and novelist, lived and died in 
Budapest. He was a pioneer of the social 
novel and wrote a set of fables after the 
manner of Aesop which achieved great 
success. See Life oy Erd61yi (1890). 

FATE, H«t4 Augnste Etienne (1814-1902), 
Frentm astronomer, bora at Benott*du-Sault, 
became in 1873 professor of Astronomy at 
the &ole Polytechnique, and in 1878 director 
of the Paris Observatory. In 1843 he 
discovered Faye’s comet. 

FAZY« Jean James, fahrzee (1794-1878), 
Swiss journalist and publicist, was bora at 
Geneva, founded the Fevue de Cenive, 
became the leading spirit in the Radical 
movement (1846), and until 1861 was the real 
ruler of Geneva. He wrote a History of 
Geneva (1838-40) and on constitutional law. 
FECHNER. Gustav Tlieodor (1801-87), 
German philosopher and psychologlit, bora 
at Gfoss-Sarchen, became profwsor of 
^ysics at Leipzig in 1834, working mainfy 
at galvanism, electro-chemistry and the 
dieory of colottr. In 1839 he turned to 
philoscqiifiy and the study of the rdations of 
miMogsf and 

WktmmH der Fsyc/tophysik (1 860). He helped 
to IbniMilate the psychophysical Weber^ 
Ftichner Law that in a series of sensatkms, 
l|m stimulus has to increase in geometrical 
Mtlpartioiis, if the increase is to be sensed. 

his Correspondence (1890), and Lives by 
fCtmtas (1891) and Hermann (1926). 
mCHTBR, amken Albert, fetiH'tir (1824- 
}829), actor, born in London, was famed for 
s of Hamlet and OiheUo, 
He beiesate ieiiee of the Ljrceom Theatre 
apd lai ii l awB t to the United where he 
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Chemistry at Stuttgart, the introducer of the 
solution which bears his name. 

FEININGER, Lyooel, f!n^- (1871-1956). 
American painter of German origin, was 
born in New York, and after a spell as 
political cartoonist, devoted himself to 
painting (1907). After the first world war he 
taught at the Bauhaus at Weimar and 
Dessau, and adopted his own characteristic 
style reminiscent of cubism* After the Nazi 
rise to power, he returned to the Unlied 
States, where with Gropius and Mies vanlder 
Rohe he founded the Batdum Chicago. \ 
FEISALU. See Faisal II. \ 

FEITH, Rhi]iivls,/i/ (1753-1824), DuUJi p<fet, 
was born at Zwolle, became mayor there \in 
1780. His Oden en GedickteniVm^m^) 
lyrical. Of his tragedies the best kilown ate 
Thirza (1784), Johanna Gray (1791), and /nAi 
de Castro (1793). His polished prose Brieven 
(1784-94), contains much fine cnBoism. 
FELIX, St, with his sister and fellow-sufferer 
Regula, the patron saint of Zfiridi, Early in 
the 3rd century he preached Christ there, 
and was beheaded on the site of the great 
cathedral.— Another St Felix, a Burgundian, 
was first Bishop of Dunwich from 631 to 647. 
FELIX, the name of five popes: 

Felix 1 (d. 274), pope from 269, who has 
been put, doubtfully, amonjest the martyrs. ; 

Felix 11 (d. 365), was the tot an^ope, 
being consecrated when Uberius was 
banished (355) for refusing to condemn 
Athanasius. When Liberius was restored 
(357) Felix retired; but he was ultimately 
regarded as a saint and martyr. 

Felix lit (pope 483^92). Under him beften 
the tot disruption between the Chur^es of 
the East and west 

Fdlx IV (pope 526-530), was appointed 
by Thcodoric. 

Felix V. See Amaoeus Vlli. 

FELIX, Aatonius, or Cbodlos, a Roman 
procurator of Judaea in the time of the 
apostle Paul (Acts xxiv), was a fmedmail of 
Claudius 1 and brother of bis favourite 
Pallas. Josephus says he cleared the country 
of robbers and suppressed the chaotic 
seditions of the Jews; but his cruelty, lost 
and meed were unbounded. RecalM in 
A.D. 62, he narrowly escaped executiotL 
FELL, Join (1625^6), Anglican divti^ with 
three others contetyed to maintain the CJiufch 
of England servtees durinjg the Contemn* 
wealth; after the Restoration he was mmle 
Dean of Christ Churdi, royal chaphrip and 
D.D. He gDvmned the ooBoBe stiiptly. 
lestored its buildmg8> was libsiil poor 
sdmlars, and did nmeh to protexHe.taiiiiig* 
In 1676 he became Ei^iop of Oxfim*'' He 
lehuilt the episcopal palace at C i M npdpiii, 
* 1 do not like thee Doctor Fetl% ImaERted 
to Tom Brown (q.v.). - ' . 

FELLENBERG, hUSn EwhmI w 0771- 
1844), Swiss sociolofiH and ratal wmm, 
boro at Bi^ founded in 1 799 at HoA^uiar 
Mfinchenbuditee, an agri^tiiial bpaW 
whtefa achieved an teteraatioiial ictpiiteita, 
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canon at St Oeor^'s, Windsor, edited The 
English Madrigal School (36 vols. 1912-24) 
and The English School of Lutenist Song^ 
Writers (31 vols. 1920-28). 

FEIXOWS, Sir Charles (1799-1860), BriUsh 
archaeologist, discovered in 1838 the ruins 
of Xanthus, ancient capital of Lycia, and 
those of Tlos, and in 1839 the ruins of thirteen 
cities; from these he later selected marbles, 
casts,_^., for the British Museum. 
FElXrTHAMi Owen (c, 1602-68), English 
writer, author of Resolves^ Divine^ MoralU 
Politicall (1620*>2S), was born in Suffolk, and 
lived at <jb!eat BiUmg, Northants. 
iiELTON, Jfohii <<r. 1595-1628), a Suffolk 
captain, assassinated the Duke of Bucking- 
ham at Portsmouth with a tenpenny knife 
imd was hanged at Tyburn. 

ma^ de Salignac de la Mothe, 
fay-ni-ld 0651*-i715), was bom August 6, 
at the di&teau de Feneton in Pdngord. At 
twenty he entered the seminapr of St Sulpice 
in Paris^ and was ordained in 1675. Aiter 
some time spent in parochial duties, he 
became in 1678 director of an institution for 
women converts to the Catholic faith. Here 
he wrote De Education des filles; then he 
became head of a mission sent, on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), to 
preach among the Protestants of Poitou. 
In 1689 he was appointed by Louis XfV 
preceptor of his grandson, the young Duke of 
Burgundy; and as such wrote the Fables^ the 
Dialogues of the Dead^ and the History of the 
Ancient Philosophers. He was presented by 
the king to the abbey of St Valdry (1694) and 
to the archbishopric of Cambrai (1695). He 
had formed in 1687 the acquamtance of the 
celebrated quietist mystic, Madame Guyon 
(q.v.); and, convinced of the unfairness of the 
outcry against her, he advised her to submit 
her book to Bossuet (q.v.), who condemned 
it. PinekMi acquiesced; but refused to join 
in any personal condemnation. F^nclon 
composed his own Maximes des saints sur la 
¥ie tntdriew^e in defence of certain of Madame 
Ouyon^s doctrines. A fierce conuoversy 
ensued, and in the end the pope condemned 
the Maximes des sainis. The readiness with 
which Fenclon accepted this decision is 
regarded as one of his highest titles to glory. 
F^lonHi TiUmague (1699) was considered 
by the king a masked satire upon his court 
and F^ndion was strictly restrained within his 
diooese. From this date he lived almost 
occiusively for his flock; but in the revived 
iansmUtic dispute be ^gaged earnestly on 
the itde of OFCnodoxy. He died January 7, 
1711 V Hie works of Fdndoii are voluminous, 
and oh every variety of subjects. His 
eorlmi^^oiidenGe is very extensive. See 
Hhtoire de Pdne^ newed. 

186% and monographs by Paul Janet (1896; 

, m% h iSnaliie 0910), H. Br6mond 
iagiiah lives by Mis Lear (1876), 
. ^ Vtscoimt St Cgm 

(1900; Mme Dudaux, The French Ideal 
091 IL Dom, in L'lntoHrance de Finekm 
(j^7& oBgag Fdaalon of cruelty towards 

FENWIolftt 4ete 164V9% Eo^ 
tter, been in Noiftobeiliitid, egm 
kk tm 401 ^ in 1688 became Tory 


M.P. for the county of his birth. He took 
part in the Assassination Plot, and in 1696, 
being committed to the Tower, made an 
artful confession involving several Whig 
leaders in the Jacobite intrigues. The only 
witness against him had been spirited out of 
the country, but the Whig party secured the 
passing of a bill of attainder under which he 
was beheaded. 

BERBER, Edna (1 887- ), American writer, 

bom in Kalamazoo, Michigan. A prolific 
novelist {Dawn O^Hara^ 1911; Cimarron, 
1929, the Emma McChesney stories, &c.), 
Edna Ferber is probably b^t remembered 
as the writer of the story which inspired the 
musical play Show Boat. She also wrote, 
with George S. Kaufman, the plays Dinner 
at Eight and Stage Door. 

FERDAUSl. See Firdausi. 

FERDINAND I (1793-1875). emperor of 
Austria from 1835 to 1848, the eldest son of 
Francis I by his second marriage with Maria 
Theresa, princess of the Two Sicilies, was 
born at Vienna, April 19. Succoring his 
father in 1835 it was expected that he would 
inaugurate a liberal policy, but absolu- 
tist principles triumphed, and Mettemich 
governed. When the revolutionary move- 
ment broke out in 1847-48, Ferdinand 
consented to the dismissal of Mettemich and 
the appointment of a lesponstble ministry, 
and granted the outlines of a constitution. 
But after the October insurrection in Vienna 
he abdicated in favour of his nephew, Francis 
Joseph. He afterwards lived in retirement at 
Prague, and died there June 29, 1875. 
FERDINAND, called the Catholic (1452- 
1516), V of Castile, 11 of Aragon and Sicily, 
and 111 of Naples, was boro at Sos in Aragon. 
March 10, the son of John II of Navarre and 
Aragon. In 1469 he married Isabella, sister 
of Henry IV of Castile. On Henry's dmth in 
1474 most of the nobles refused to ac^ow- 
ledge the legitimacy of his daughter Juana, 
and proclaimed Isabella and Ferdinand, who 
in 1479 emerged victorious from the civil 
war that ensued. On the death of John (1479) 
the crowns of Aragon and Castile were 
united under Ferdinand and Isabella; 
Isabella retaining sole authority in Castilian 
affairs. Ferdinand's talents found scope in 
his own kingdom. The suppression of the 
banditti he accomplished by reorganizing the 
Santa hermandad^ or * holy brotherhood’, a 
kind of militia-police, which also helped to 
break the power of the feudal aiistociacy. 
The establishment of the Inquidtion In 
1478-80 likewise helped to lessmi the ncrfiles* 
inff uence; and Ferdinand inoreased hib 
power by vesting in himself the grand- 
mastership of the military orders. He was 
dbly seconded by his queen and by Cardinal 
Ximenes. The ^ar 1492 imurked the end of 
the long strugde with the Moo^; and in 
August Cotunobus set sail from Tidos. The 
Jews were immediately expellpd fmm IJxe 
conquered kingdom; and, a few yea» after, 

the privilege seemed to the Moon wore 

faithioBSly withdrawn, baptism or exile, beiog 
offend as almutives. By then twe asaa 
tjwmoitmtotriouaandcivfligBdfl^^ 
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supremacy on both sides of the Atlantic. 
From France Ferdinand recovered by treaty 
the counties of Rousillon and Cerdagne (now 
the Pyr^nto-Orien tales); in 1495 he formed 
the Holy League with tne pope, the emperor, 
Milan and Venice, and ultimately England, 
under which Gonsalvo di Cordova twice 
drove the French out of Naples, the second 
time in 1503, after which it remained in 
Ferdinand*s possession. In 1504 Isabella 
died, and Ferdinand at once had his insane 
daughter Juana proclaimed queen of Castile, 
and himself regent. In 1505 he married 
Germaine de Foix, a niece of Louis XII 
of France. After Isabella’s death he was 
compelled to buy olT French claims on 
Naples, though in such straits for money 
that he was for some time unable to complete 
the dowry required to secure the marriage of 
his daughter Catharine with Henry, Prince 
of Wales. But he took part in the league of 
Cambrai against Venice in 1508, conq^uered 
Oran in 1509, and in 1512 made himself 
master of Navarre — thus becoming monarch 
of Spain from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar. He 
died January 23, 1516. Ferdinand was 
unsurpassed in an age of cunning diplo- 
matists. To him and Isabella Spain owes 
her unity and greatness as a nation and the 
foundation of the imperial influence which 
she exercised over Europe. See Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella (1838); Baron de 
Nervo’s Isabella the Catholic (trans. 1897), 
and I. L. Piunket’s (1915). 

FIRDINAND, The name of three Holy 
Roman Emperors. 

Ferdinuio 1 (1503-64), who ruled from 
1556 to 1564, was born in Spain. He was the 
son of Philip 1, and succewed his brother, 
C^harles V, in the empire in 1556, having been 
elected king of the Romans in 1531. In 1521 
Ferdinand married the daughter of the king 
of Bohemia and Hungary; and when her 
childless brother Louis was killed in 1526 he 
claimed the crown. This involved him in a 
struggle with John Zapolya, who laid claim 
to ifiingar^, and who was supported by the 
sultan Soliman. Ferdinand at last bought 
oif the Turks and secured Hungar)' and 
Bohemia. He attempted to reconcile his 
Protestant and Catholic subjects, and urged, 
tboi^h fruitlessly, the reformation of abuses 
on the Council of Trent. He died in 1564, 


and was succeeded by his son, Maximilian 11. 
See a work by Buchollz (1838). 

Fenthuiml U (1578-1637), born at Graz, 
July 9, was grandson of Ferdinand f, and was 
educated by the Jesuits. Succeeding to his 
own duchy of Styria, he put down Protestant- 
ism by force. He attempted the same in 
Bohemia and Hungary, of which countries 
he had been elected king during the lifetime 
of the childless emperor Matthias, and with 
^ aid of the Catholic League and of the 
Elector of Saxony subdued them, while 
merciless persecution he re-established 
Uthf^icisiti. Meanwhile he had been 
elected emperor of Germany (1619); and 
W now became the terrible ‘Thirty 
.Hie imperial genecali, Tilly 
•ed Waltastehx, were opooied by riie 
states of Lower Smtonyt headed 
by Christiaa IV of Denmark; but the 


confederates, defeated by Tilly, were forced 
to conclude peace at Liibeck in 1629. Ferdi- 
nand now issued an edict taking away from 
German Protestants nearly all the rights they 
had acquired by a century of strug^es; and 
the troops of Wallenstein and of the League 
were immediately set to work to carry it out — 
an enterprise arrested by the dismissal of 
Wallenstein, the opposition of Richelieu, 
and the advent of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden. After the murder of Wallenstein, 
at which Ferdinand connived, the imperial 
commander, Gallas, by the victorv of 
Nordlingen (1634) detached Saxony frotn the 
Swedish alliance; but the ability of \ the 
Swedish generals and the open part mat 
France now took in the contest brought back 
the balance of victory to the Protestant arms. 
Ferdinand died February 15, 1637. See 
German Life by Hurter (1864). ^ 

Ferdinaiid III (1608-57), who ruled from 
1637 to 1657, was the son of Ferdinand 11, 
and was born at Graz. He was not so much 
under Jesuit influence as his father, and was 
inclined for peace ; and though the connicting 
interests of the belligerents made this 
impossible for years, a congress met at 
Munster in 1643, and the Peace of Westphalia 
was secured in 1648. 

FERDINAND. The name of two kings of the 
Two Sicilies. 

Ferdinaiid I (1751-1825). third son of 
Charles III of Spain, was born January 12. 
When Charles ascended the Spanish throne 
in 1759 Ferdinand succeeded him in Naples, 
under a rcgenc)', as Ferdinand IV. After 
his marriage, in 1768, with Maria Carolina, 
daughter of Maria Theresa, he fell com- 
pletely under her influence, and lost his 
popularity. He joined England and Austria 
against France in 1793, but in 1801 he was 
forced to make a treaty with Napoleon. A 
violation of this treaty compelled him in 1806 
to take refuge in Sicily, under English 
protection. The French took possession of 
Naples, but Ferdinand was reinstated by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, and next year 
unit^ his two states into the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. His queen had died in 1814. 
A popular movement in 1820 compelled 
him to introduce a constitution, but with 
Austrian help he established a rigorous 
despotism. He died January 4, 1825, and 
was succeeded byTiis son, Francis L See 
Cordy JealTrcson, The Queen of Naples and 
Lord Nelson im9), . , 

FenUnaBd II (1810-59), son of Frauds L 
was bom January 12. 1810, and succeeded 
his father in 18,30, His first wife, a 
of Victor Emmanuel I, dying in 1836, be 
married Marta Theresa, daughter of the 
Ar^duke (Charles of Austria and gavehimsolf 
up to Austrian counsels, Heoceforwaro 
Naples became the scene of tneeasaot con- 
spiracy, insurrection and political prose- 
cutions. Ferdinand yielded to the storm ol 
1848. and granted a oonstitution, bot the 
Sicilians mistrusted bis pledoss and declam 
that he had forfeited the Stcuian 
subdued the levcdt ^ by die poni^ 
meat of iti dtief drtea earned hto m 
eidibet of * Bofdlia He oow jet aside 
cenrtlbitlofi, wfaHe aU Mtaken part 
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in reforms were subjected to those persecu- 
tions which the Letters of Mr Gladstone in 
1851 held up to the execration of the world. 
Bomba died May 22, 1 859, and was succeeded 
by his son Francis 11 (1836-94), the weak and 
cowardly ‘Bombino , who fell in 1 860-61 
before Garibaldi and Italian unity. See 
Nisco, Ferdinando II (1884). 

l^^RDINAND III (1769-1824), Grand-duke of 
Tuscany and Archduke of Austria, was bom 
at Florence^ May 6. He inaugurated many 
reforms, encouraged commerce, opened up 
good roads, and was the first to recognize the 
French Republic, in 1792. Next year Russia 
and Britain constrained him to become a 
passive member of the coalition against 
France, but on the French occupation of 
Piedmont in 1795 he resumed friendly 
relations with France. In 1797, to save his 
states from annexation, Ferdinand concluded 
a very unfavourable treaty with Bonaparte. 
French intrigues drove him into an Austrian 
alliance, and Bonaparte declared war against 
Austria and Tuscany, (n 1799 Ferdinand 
retired to Vienna, and at the peace of 
Lun6vilte (1801) renounced all claim on 
Tuscany, but the peace of Paris reinstated 
him, 1814. 

FERDINAND 1 (1861-1948), cx-king of 
Bulgaria, born in Vienna, February 26, was 
the youngest son of Prince Augustus of 
Saxe-Coburg and Princess Clementine of 
Orleans, and served m the Austrian army. 
On the abdication of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, Ferdinand was olTered and accepted 
the crown in August 1887. In 1908 he pro- 
claimed Bulgaria independent, and took the 
title of king or tsar. Joining the Balkan 
League against Turkey (1912), Bulgaria 
gained part of Thrace and access to the 
Aegean: but, breaking the league, she lost 
her gains in Macedonia and Adnanople, and 
had to cede part of the Dobrudja to Rumania 
(1913). Allying himself with the Centra! 
Powers, he invaded Serbia in October 1915. 
His armies routed, * Foxy Ferdinand ’ 
abdicated October 4, 1918, his son, Boris III 
(1894-1943), succeeding him. 

FlOtDljSL See FrRDAtJ.si. 

FERGUSON, (1) Adam (1723 -1816), Scottish 
philosopher and historian, born at Logierait 
m Pdfihshtre, as chaplain to the Black 
Watch was present at Fontenoy (1745), 
In 1757 he succeeded David Hume as keeper 
of the Advocates* Library in Edinburgh, and 
was next professor, first of Natural Philo- 
sophy (1759), and subsequently (1764) of 
Moral Philosophy. He accompanied the 
youngEarlof uiesterheld (l774)on his travels 
on the Continent, and acted as secreta^ to 
the commisBion sent out by Lord North to 
try to settle the disputes with the North 
American colonies (f778-‘79). His works 
indttde an JErm.v on Civit Society (1766), 
Institutef e/ Mora! PHiiosophy (1772), History 
of the Roman Republic (1 782 ; long a standard 
authority)* ita. See Memoir by John Small 
(1864), ‘ ■ 

(2}aisttt«e{iji; 1705). See F8ROU80N (5). 
wimm a7i<^76), nmm mtcmvm, 
wi# boriLa fann laboiirBr*» son, at Itothio- 
may, Bairifdiire. While keepiiiiriiew he w« 
cmmsktfy busy in c^ing medianicai mod^ 


and mapping the stars. Later he took to 
copying pictures and drawing patterns and 
portraits; his leisure time being given to 
astronomy. In 1748 he began lecturing on 
astronomy and mechanics. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1763, lectured throughout the 
country, and wrote assiduously. His prin- 
cipal works are Astronomy Explained upon 
Newton's Principles (1756) and Lectures on 
Mechanics^ Hydrostatics. Pneumatics^ and 
Optics (1760). See Life by Henderson 
(1867). 

(4) Patrick (1744-80), inventor of a 
breech-loading rifle, was bom at Pitfour, 
Aberdeenshire, and served in the army in 
Germany and Tobago. In 1776 he patented 
his rifle, flring seven shots a minute, and 
sighted for ranges of from 100 to SOO yards; 
and with it he armed a corps of loyalists, who 
helped at the battle of Brandywine (1777) to 
defeat the Americans. On October 7, 1780, 
Major Ferguson fell, defending King's 
Mountain, South Carolina. See James 
Ferguson's Two Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

(5) Robert (c. 1637 -1714), called the 
‘ Plotter *, was bom near Alford, in Aberdeen- 
shire, and in 1662 was ousted as a Presbyterian 
from the Kentish vicarage of Godmersham. 
He played for ten years a leading part in 
every treasonable scheme against the last 
two Stuart kings, and twice had to flee the 
kingdom. But after the Revolution, of 
which in 1706 he published a History, he 
conspired as busily for the Jacobite cause. — 
His younger brother, James (d. 1705), 
commanded a brigade at Blenheim, and died 
at Bois-le-Duc. See Ferguson the Plotter 
(1887), by James Ferguson, and bis Two 
Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

(6) Sir Samuel <1 810^-86), poet and Celtic 
scholar, was born at Belfast, and called to 
the Irish bar in 1838. He was appointed in 
1867 first deputy-keeper of Irish Records. 
As president of the Royal Irish Academy he 
gave a powerful impetus to the study of early 
Irish art. His spirited poems were published 
as Lays of the Western Gael (1865), Congal 
(1872), Poems (1880), and The Forging of the 
Anchor (1883). His edition of the Leabhar 
Breac appeared in 1876; his Ogham Inscrip- 
tions in 1887. See Life by his widow (2 vols. 
1896). 

FERGUSSON, (1) James (1808-86), Scottish 
art historian, was born at Ayr, studied Indian 
rock-temples, wrote on fortifications and 
archaeology, and was author of a popular 
History of Architecture (1865-76). 

(2) Sir James (1832-1907), statesman, born 
at ^inburgh, was Conservative M.P. for 
Ayrshire (1854-57; 1859-68), undcr-soCTstaiy 
of state (1867-68), governor of Soum 
Australia (1868-73), governor of New 
Zealand (1873-74) and governor of Botid>ay 
(1880-85). In 1885 elected for Manchester* 
he was foreign under-secretary in 1886-91, 
and postmaster-general in 1891-924 He 
perilled in the earthquake of 1907 at 
iChiKStOtt, Jamaica. 

(3) Rohert (175^74), Scottish pf^ at 


hmw eoiitrj^iig to RuMmarie WeMp 
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Moipiiriiie poems whidi gained him such local 
rqnitation as proved his ruin — convivial 
excesses permanently injured his health. 
Religious melancholy became complete 
insanity after an accidental injmy to his head. 
He died October 16, 1774, and was buried in 
Canongate churchyard. Bums placed a 
stone over his grave in 1789. Fergusson 
possessed vigour, fancy, fluency and humour, 
out lacked imagination and passion. His 
poems were collected in 1773; later editions 
oy Ruddiman (1779), Irving (1880), Chambers 
(1840), Grosart (1851; Life, 1898), Ford 
(1905, 1916), Dickins (1925). Law (1947). 
See Fairley’s Bibliography (1916). 

(4) Sir William (1808-^77), Scottish surgeon, 
was bora at Prestonpans, studied medicine 
in Edinburgh, and in 1836 became a surgeon 
in the Infirmary. In 1840 he became profes- 
sor of Surgery in King's College. In 1866 he 
was made a baronet, in 1867 serjeant-suraeon 
to the Que^, and in 1870 president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. See 
Life by H. Smith (1877). 

FERISHTAH, or F^ta (c. 15S(Kc. 1615), 
Pnrsian historian, was born at Astrabad, 
went as a child to India, became captain in 
the bodyguard of the Prince of Ahmednagar, 
and on ms deposition went to Bijapur (1589). 
His great History of the Mohammedan power 
in India (1609) was translated by Cot. Briggs 
(1831-32). 

Piene de, fer-mah (1601-65), 
French mathematician, made many dis- 
coveries in the propmties of numbers, 
OTobabilities, and geometry. See Life by 
Tatmiac (Montauban 1879). 

FlitMI* Emieo (1901-54), Italian nudear 
^ysicist, bora in Rome, studied at Pisa, 
Ubttingeo under Born, and L^den, and 
became professor of Theoretical Physics at 
Rome in 1927. Between 1927 and 1933 be 
published his semi-quantitative method of 
calciilatiiig atomic particles and in 1934 he 
and his colleagues split the nudet of the 
uranium atoms by bombarding them with 
oeutrons, thus producing artificial radio- 
active substances. He did not return to 
Italy from his Nobel prize presentation in 
Stodcfaolm (193^ because the Italian anti- 
Semitic Laws atfected his Jewish wife, but 
became professor at C^oiumbia University 
11939). He played a prominoit part in 
mtermni the American government in 
atomic energy and constructed the first 
American nodear reactor (194;^, He was 
awarded die Medal cs the Royal 

Society ai 1942. ^ L. Fermi, Atom in the 
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his extraordinary facial mobility. See 


biography by C. Rim (1952). 

FERNANDEZ, Juan, a Spanish pilot '«dio in 
1563 discovered the Pacific island named 
after him. 

FERRABOSCO, *bos*k6, name of a fiunily of 
Italian musidans, some of whom settled in 
England. 

(1) Alfonso (1543-88), son of <3), was born 
at Bologna, came to Itogland before 1562, 
was some time in the service of Q« 
Elizabeth, left England in 1578 and end 
the service of the Duke of Savoy. \ 
compositions include madrigals, motets, I 
music for viols. 


(^ Alfonso (c. 1575-1628), fon of (D, 

* e of lai 


I 


at Greenwich, was in the service 
and Charles I. He wrote music for masqt 
songa^ and notably music for vidi consoi 
showing his mastery of counterpoint an) 
invention. 

(3) Domenico Maria (1513-74), father of 
(1), was bora and died at Bologna, and 
composed madrigals and motets. 

Other members of the family indude three 
sons of (2), Alfonso (c. 1620~c. 166^, Henry 
(c. 1623-c. 1658) and John (1626-82). alt of 
whom held court appointments, and of whom 
Henry was killed in Jamaica and John was 
^pointed organist in 1662 of Ely CathedraL 
^RRAR, Nicholas (1592-163^ in 1625 
founded at Little Giddirtg in Huntingdon- 
shire, the religious community familiar to 
readers of J. H. Shorthouse’s John Inghtsanf; 
next year Laud ordained him deacon. The 
community numbered some thirty persons, 
who with constant services and perpetual 
prayer combined the occupation of fine 
bookbinding. The 'Arminian Nuiuimy* 
was not broken up by the Puritans till 1647. 
See Lives of Ferrar, by bis brother JohiK ed. 
Mayor (1855), Nichotas ferrar^ ed. Rev. T. T. 
Carter 0892), and by A. L. Maycock (19^)^ 
FERRAI^, Andrea (16th cent.), Italian broad- 
sword maker, probably born in Ferrara, who 
with his brother was in great repute as an 
armourer at BoRuno in 1585. it is said thht 
he tempered sword-blades by the ntethod 
employed by the smiths of DamaKus. 
FERRARI, (1) Gandencio (c. 1471-1546), 
Italian painter, most of whose works are in 
the Lombard galleries. $ec study by £. 
Halsey (1904). ... 

(2) Pa^ (1822-89), Italian dramatist, was 
born at Modena, and wrote many «xccllrii< 
comedies, indudmg Goldoni (1852) dnd 
FarM e la saiira (1857). In I860 he faeanne 
professor of Htstory at Modena, and idto- 
wards at Milaii. See Patef's 
Sindies iim)* 

FERREIRA, AnMle (1528-69), 


Doet. born at Lirixm. introduciw a dhingical 
1>ani ill Worked ii n iSS PotiugatU vpmTZalM 

iMok utf M^hflKtofy tiefore hit d^but on eaniint the title ‘the Pwtiaiicteil«raM • 

See ttudy to J. de CetUUo (Rw IMS). 
FERKEL, WffliMi (»17-91h Alimidi 
metaotDioaisL bora in Fiittioa Gonaty, 
studied the effectt of the eaitfa's temHon on 
wind tod marine cttraeQH, amd hmiitad a 


the stage in 1922 , and has appeared in over 
a Iwecved Jdm since 1930, mtemipted only 
military service and Nazi 
__ __ _ established himself inter- 

pmrnmUy ^mrth bis movim portrayal of the 
mm oeaatiy piM of The Unk World of 
prnCmm ^953) and with Ms venatffe 
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fautory and on modern political problems, 
as The Greatness and Decline of Rome (5 vols. 
1902-07), ne Traredy of Peace (1923), 
Peace and IVar (193$, &c. He married Gina 
Lombroso, dan^ter of the famous Italian 
criminologist Cesare Lombroso (q.v.). His 
son Leo (1903-33) was also a promising 
dra matist and essayist. 

FERRERS, Lmmiee Shirley. 4th Earl (1720- 
1760L the last nobleman who died a felon's 
death in Ea^and, in a paroxysm of passion 
killed his old land-steward in January 1760, 
for which, being tried by his peers in West- 
minster HaU, he was hanged at Tyburn. 

FERRIER, (1) Shr David (1843-1928), Scottish 
neuro)<^sL bom at Aberdeen, graduated 
there in 1863 and took his M.D. at Edinburgh 
in 1868. In 1871 he joined the staff of King's 
College, London, where he was appointed to 
the anally created chair of neuropathology 
in 1889. Best known for his work on the 
locaiiaation of brain functions, he was 
elected F.RS. in 1876, and was knighted in 
1911. 

(2) James Frederick (1808-64), Scottish 
metaphysician, was born in Edinburgh. He 
gradtialed B.A. at Oxford in 1831, and next 
year was admitted to the Scottish bar, but 
never practised. In 1 842 he became professor 
of History at Edinburgh, in 1845 of Moral 
Philosophy at St Andrews. Perrier early 
attracted notice by his metaphwical essays 
in Blackwood*s Magazine. In his Institutes 
of Metaphysics (1854) he endeavours to 
construct a system of ideatlsm in a series of 
propositions demonstrated after the mannm’ 
of Buctid. See Life by his son-in-law. Sir 
Alexander Grant, prefixed to his Lectures on 
Greek Philosophy (1866) and study by £. H. 
Haki^e (1899). 

(3) Mmihitm (1912-53), English contralto 
singer, bom in Higher Walton, Lancs. An 
amateur pianist of some accomplishment, 
she was m by a prize for singing at a local 
music festival to undertake serious studies in 
1940, and the range and richness of her voice, 
together with her remarkable technical 
controL rapidly won her a ^pat reputation. 
In 1946 she sang Lucrezia in Britten's The 
Rape cf Lucrezia, and Orpheus in Gluck's 
Otfeo at Glyndeboume; from then onwards, 
she 4es in huge demand throughout Europe 
and America. Her greatest success, nerha^ 
was In Mahler's The Song of the Earth, at the 
first £dlid>ur|^ Festival (1947) and at Salz- 

[1782-1854), Scottish 
novafilt, was bom in Bdioourgh. Her first 
work. Marriage (1818), was followed by The 
iiduirmhea 08^ jIM Desiiny (1831). She 
w friendship of Sir Walter Scott, 
who was by toioao for a time credited with 
the aadior^ip of her tales. Her ' Recol- 
lections of Vfiits to Aahiestiel and Abbo^ 
ford* wans published, with a Memoir, in 
Booitifly^i odltioit of her works (1881). See 

t» Um pint tar tai 1S34. 
CorpnSSSMM^ whm ho voted tgahiAt Urn 


war with Prussia; and during the siege of 
Paris (1870-71) he was mayor of the ciw. 
As minu^ of Public Instruction (1879) be 
brought fc^aid a bill excluding Jesuits 
from the schools. It was rejected, but the 
expulsion of the Jesuits was effected by 
decrees founded on obsolete laws, and 
brought about the dissolution of the ministry 
in September 1880. M. Ferry then formed a 
cabinet, which lasted till November 1881. 
His last ministry (1883-85) fell through his 
policy of 'colonial expansion', involving 
war m Madagascar and Tonkins. See his 
Discours (1893-97), and studies by A. 
Rambaud (1903) and A. Israel (Paris 1931). 

FERSEN, (n Frederik Axel. Count von (1719- 
1794), Swedish general and statesman, father 
of (2), born at Stockholm, was a descendant 
of the Scottish Maephersons. He served 
successively in the French and Swedirii 
armies, and was made a field-marshal in 
1770. He became leader of the anti-royalist 
opposition and was ultimately assassinated 
at Stockholm. 

(2) Hans Axel, Comte de (1755-1810), son 
of (1), Swedish marshal, some time in the 
French service, who, disguised as a coach- 
man, drove the royal family in the flight to 
Varennes (1791), and who was murdered by 
a Stockholm mob on the false charge of 
having poisoned the crown-prince. See 
Gaulot's A Friend of the Queen (Eng. trans. 
18931, and A. Sdderhjelm's Fersen et Marie- 
Antoinette (Paris 1930). 

FESCH, Joseph, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Lyons (1763-1839)^ was bom January 3, 
at Ajaccio, the half-brother of Letizia 
Ramoltno. Bonaparte's mother. Ordained 
priest, he helped on the concordat with Pope 
Pius VU in 1801, and was raised to be 
Archbishop of Lyons (1802) and cardinid 

« . At a conference of clergy in Paris 
0 he expressed views which lost him the 
favour of Napoleon, who was furttier 
exasperated by his letter to the pope, then 
(1812) in captivity at Foatainebleau. At the 
approach of the Austrians In 1814 he fled to 
Rome, where he died. See Life by Ricard 
(Paris 1893). 

FESTUS, (1) Pordns, Roman procurator of 
Judaea, who succeeded Felix a.d. 60. In 62 
Paul defended himself before him. See 

Acts XXV. 

(2) Sextus Pompehis, was a 2nd-ceiit]iery 
Latin grammarian. Of his alphabetical 
epitome of the lost work of Venius Flaocus, 
De Verborum Significaikme, m twenty books, 
only the latter half (M—V) survives In a 
mutilated MS* at Hwas. There is a (9th 
cent) meam abstract of ^ whote,, Ite 

Belgian writer on music, professor at the 
Paris Conservatory (1821) and director of the 
Brussels Conaervatoiy (1833), produced a 
Universal Biagniphy of Musicians (1835-44) 
a nd Ge neral History of Mneic (1868-7j6). 
FETTB8, Sir WiUlua (17S&-I836). Scotlish 
merchant, Kofd-piovost of f “ ' 

1804 a baro^ left £166iim 
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won a European reputation with the 18th- 
century historical novel presenting an 
elaborately detailed picture of the lives, 
sufferings and weaknesses of central- 
European Jewry in JudSUss (1917), translated 
by Edwin and Willa Muir (1926), as welt as 
the 14th-century tale Die hdssliche Kdnigin 
(1927), which as The Ugfy Duchess (1927) was 
a great success in Britain. During the first 
world war he was interned in Tunis. His 
thinly disguised satire on Hitler's Munich 
Putsch Success (1923), earned him the hatred 
of the Nazis. In 1933 he fied to Prance, 
where in 1940 he was interned by the German 
army, but escaped to America. He has also 
written numerous dramas and collaborated 
with Brecht in a translation of Marlowe’s 
Edward IL His later works include de- 
tailed part biographies of Goya (1952) and 
Rousseau (1954). 

FEUERBACH,/oyVr-fi4iKH, (1) Anselm (1829- 
1880), German painter, born at Speyer, lived 
after 1855 chiefly in Rome and died in Venice. 
He produced landscape and genre paintings 
and large subj^-pieces which had consider- 
able influence in the revival of the classical 
ideal in German art. See his letters to his 
mother (ed. Pescatore, 1939), and studies by 
Neumann (1929) and Zahn (1940). 

(2) Ludwig Andreas (1804-72), German 
philosopher, fourth son of (3), was born at 
Landshut, July 28. He wrote against 
immortality (1830) and works on Bacon, 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Pierre Bayle; also Das 
Wesett des Christentums (1841), on the 
nature of religion, translate into English 
1^ George EHot. Feuerbach maintains that 
all authority above roan, and all moral 
oblimtion, is a delusion; and the highest 
good is that which is on the whole most 
pleasurable, and consists in resemblance to 
that ideal humanity which man creates for 
himadf, and worships as God. The German 
communists degraded this into an atheism 
which ignored any moral or social law imp<»ed 
on the Individual from any other source 
than himself. Feuerbach died September 13, 
1872. His works were collected In ten 
volumes (1846-66). Sec books by Ludwig 
Grfin (1874), Beyer (1872), Starve (1885), 
Eng^ (1888) and Bolin (1891), also study 
by mirth in Zurischen den Zeiten (1927). 

(3) PmI Johann AnnOm von (1775-1833), 
CSernian Jurist, father of (2), bom at Jena, 
made a brilliant reputation by his KHttic des 
mttSrMen Jtechts (^1796) and his Amhffabbes 
(IW); bis Lekrlmch des gemeinen peinlkhen 
Jttfch/f (1W>1 ; 4th ed. 1847) placed him at 
the head of the new school of Rigorisu. Hts 
fiend <»de for Bavaria (1813) was uken as a 
hei^ lbr amending the criminal law of several 
Ol^ oofmtries. In 1808-11 he published a 

edi^ of criminal cases. In his 
^g^m rtmengerUAi (1813-25) he main- 
'dinMMi the verdict of a jury is not 
tepl proof of a crime. Appointed 
d Bambm (1814) and at Antpach 
died at Frankfurt. SeetheLtieby 

flnBKHXjUEQTf, Octave^ 
msnwk.fioedttt, bom «t 


JHfiherfidih Le/hfB ddMW. 


1848 he 


published in the Revue des Deux Mondes a 
series collected in Seines et proverbes and 
Seines et comidies (1853-56). Elected 
Scribe’s successor in the French Academy 
(1862), and afterwards librarian to the 
emperor, he wrote many popular novels and 
d^s. See study by H. Bordeaux (Paris 

F£VAL, Paul Henri Cormtin (1817-87), 
French novelist, bom at Rennes. Of his 
many novels may be named Les Mystires tie 
Londres (1844), Le Fils du diable (1847), ahd 
Le Bossu (1858); some had an extraordinaW 
run when dramatized. \ 

FEYDEAU, Ernest, fay-dd (1821-73). k 
French novelist whose stories depict the 
worst features of society in the time of the 
Empire. Sylvie is a novel of much more thaii 
ordinary power. \ 

FIACRE, or Flacfarach, St (d. 670), an Irish 
anchorite, who founded a monastery in 
France. In 1640 one Nicholas Sauvage, a 
hirer of hackney carriages, lived at the Hdtel 
St Fiacre in the Rue St Martin, Paris; hence 
to cabs generally was given the name fiacre. 
FIBICH, Zdenko, fee-beeKH (1850-1900), 
Czech composer, born at Sebofic, wrote 
operas, symphonies, works for solo piano, &c. 
He was Kapellmeister in Prague from 1878. 
One of his melodies, Poime, has remained a 
jpopular favourite. 

FlBlGER, Johannes Andreas Grib (1867- 
1928). Danish pathologist, became professor 
and head of the Institute of Pathological 
Anatomy at Copenhagen. He is notable as 
the first to induce cancer experimentally, 
feeding rats with cockroaches canying the 
parasite spiroptera neoplastica. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize for Medicine in 
1926. 

FICHTE, fiKH'ti, (1) Immamiei Hemiasm von 
(1797-1879), German philosopher, son of (2), 
bom at Jena, was professor at Bonn (1836) 
and Tilbingen (1842), and was ennobled in 
1867. A decided theist, he wrote works on 
speculative theology (1847), ethics (1850), 
anthropology (1856), psychology (1864) and 
immortality (1876). 

8 (2) JolMiiD Gottikb (1762-1814), German 
htlosopher, father of (I), was bom at 
Lammenau in Upper Lusatia, studied first 
theology and then philosophy at Jena, made 
a precarious living as a tutor in Saxony, 
ZOrich, Warsaw and Konigsber^ where he 
met Kant, became an ardent disciple, but 
although Kant praised bis first publication, 
Kritik aller Offenbarung (1792), he reused to 
kmd Fichte anv money. In 1794 Fichte was 
appointed professor at Jena, where he soon 
modified the Kantian system by substituting 
for the king-pin, the * thing-in^twlf * as 
the absolute reality, the more subjective Ego- 
In the IVissensch^tslehre (179$, m 
afnrms itself, simply and unconditionatty as 
the primitive act of conseiousnessf but in 
this self«afliniiation it necessarily porits a 
negative, a Non-ego, an opposite whidi fs 
WA itself, i.e. the objeettve world* thus 
treated alnmst soliptii^l^. Hem we have 
the fudtments of esktentjaSlimi^ eulnabiiing 
in me 20tli eentttiy hi Helde^ enct Sertfo. 
The dbr Hmnmmi 0796> and 

Spitm ddfSitietdeheeiiyH) the above 
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philosophy in its abstract and excessive 
terminolc^. in 1799 an accusation of 
theism led to his removal to Berlin, where he 
gave lectures privately. In 1805 he became 
professor at Erlangen, where he delivered 
the lectures ‘ On the Nature of the Scholar * 
(1805-06) and published the more popular 
and maturer versions of his philosophy under 
me titles CrundzUge des gegenwdrtigen 
Zeitalters and Anweisung zum seligen Leben 
und Religionslehre (both 1806). But Fichte's 
historical importance is as the author of 
Addresses to the German Nation (1807-08), 
in which he invoked a metaphysical German 
nationmism to resistance against Napoleon, 
'uie Pichtian * Ego ’ in this context became 
the German nation and this was gradually 
subverted into the Nazi concept of the 
Herrenvolk, In 1810 the University of Berlin 
was opened and Fichte, who had drawn up 
its constitution, became its first rector. But 
Fichte’s wife, who attended the wounded in 
the Berlin hospitals, gave Fichte an infection 
from which he died. See Lives by his son (1), 
(18^^), R. Adamson (1881), X. Lion (1922- 

HdNO, MarsiUo, fi-chee'nd (1433-99), 
Italian Platonist, bom at Florence, was 
appointed by Cosimo de’ Medici in 1463 
president of an academy for the difi'usion of 
the Platonic doctrines, which Ficino held to 
be the basts and confirmation of Christianity. 
Ordained at forty, he was made rector of 
two churches in Florence and canon of the 
cathedral. His theological system is a strange 
medlev of incongruous views. Sec R. L. 
Poolers Mediaeval Thought in Theology 
(1884); and P. Kristcller’s The Philosophy of 
Mersiglio Ficino (1943). 

PICK, ( 1) Adoli* (1829-1901), German phyjiio- 
logist, after whom a law of dilfusion in 
liquids was named, when he discovered that 
the mass of solute diffusing through unit 
area per second is proportional to the 
concentration gradient 
(2) Aufpist (1633-1916), philologist born 
at Petershagen, professor at Gottingen (1876) 
and Breslau (1887). His great comparative 
Indo-Germank dictionary (1870; 4th ed. 
1890-94) was follo^^ by works on Greek 
personal names, the origiaal language of the 
Iliad, Me, 

PIBLD, (1) Cynw Wert (1819-92). American 
paper*inanufacturer, brother of (2) and (8), 
bom at Stockbridge, Mass., helped to pro- 
mote the Atlantic telegraph. He organized 
the New York, Newfoundland, and Condon 
Telegraph Company in 1854, and the Atlantic 
Telcgr^h Company tn 1856, but he died poor. 

. (2) David uiidty (1805-94), American 
jurist, bom at Haddam, Omn., orother of (1) 
uud (8), was admitted to the New York bar 
m 1828, and laboured to reform the judiciary 
system. In 1857 he was appointed by tte 
state to prmre penal, political and civil 
^des; of which the first has been adopted by 
New Yoilc, and all have been accepted by 
eom other states. He did much for inter- 
law and for law reform generally. 
His Wm Intartmthmal Cmk (2^ 

1878) wemtrittstated into various tcmwm> 

^ (8) Eageod (jl850-m AmeHcan rnnUx, 

bom at St Louis, Wmmi, became a 


journalist at twenty-three, and from 1853 
was a columnist with the Chicago Morning 
News, achieving a reputation as humorist 
and versifier. He wrote the well-known 
nursery lullaby ’Wynken, Blynken, and Nod *. 
A Little Book of Western Verse (1889) was 
notable; With Trumpet and Drum (1892) 
contains his best child’s verses. See books 
by S. Thompson (1901 and 1927) and C. H. 
Dennis (1924). 

(4) John (1782-1837), Irish composer of 
nocturnes and Chopin’s model, was bom in 
Dublin, became an infant prodigy, and was 
apprenticed to Clementi (q.v.), who used him 
to demonstrate the capabilities of his pianos. 
In 1802 he accompanied Clementi to Paris, 
Vienna and St Petersburg, where he settled 
tn 1 804 as music teacher, returning to 
London in 1832. He died at Moscow. See 
Memoir by Grattan Flood (1921). 

(5) Marshall (1834-1906), American mer- 
chant, bom at Conway, Mass., founder of 
the Chicago department store known from 
1881 as Marshall Field and Company, one of 
the world’s largest and most progressive 
emporia. 

(6) Michael, pseud, of Katharine Harris 
Bradley (1846-1914) and her niece, Edith 
Emma Cooper (1862-1913), joint-authors ol 
poetic dramas and lyrics. See Life by M. 
Sturgeon (1922). 

(7) Nathan (1587-1633?), English actor and 
dramatist, born in London, was educated at 
St Paul’s school and in 1600 became one of 
the children of the Queen’s Chape). He was 
one of the comedians of the Queen’s Revels 
(1604-13) and various other troupes. As 
playwright he collaborated with Beaumont 
and Fletcher and with Massinger in the 
latter’s The Fatal Dowry (1632) and wrote 
two comedies, A Woman is a Weathercocks 
(16)2) and Amends for Ladies (1618). See 
edition of his works by W. Peery (1950) and 
study by R. F. Brinkley (1928). 

(8) Stephen Johnson (1816-99), American 
lawyer, brother of (1) and (2), helped to draw 
up the California state laws and became diiof- 
justice there in 1859. He was made a judge 
of the U.S. supreme court in 1863. 

FIELDING, (1) Anthony Vandyke Copley 
(1787-1855), English water-colour painter, 
born near Halifax, was a pupil of Varley, 
whose sister-in-law he married. He exhibited 
with the Water-colour Society from 1810 
and became its president in 1831. Hts 
landscapes show technical excdlenoe and 
atmosphere, but are often deficient in design* 
He lived for some years at Worthing, where 
he died, and where he had produoM many 
of his well-known downland paintings and 
marine pieces. 

(2) Henry (1707-54), Enstish novdist, was 
bom at Sharpham Park, Gmstonbury, son of 
General Edmund Fielding. He vrent to 
Eton, where he was contempora^ with the 
elder Pia and the elder Fox. He stigfied 
literature at Leyden 1728-29, and on Ids 
return busied himself with the theatre mid 
was suocestfu) enou^ with his comei&ea mid 
fhroei to set up as auduMMuanaito thg 
Little Theatm to the Hayimiri^^ Hia 
tenancy of thia tfaeatie md not tost tong^ for 
hia two hit^ popidar 
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(1736) and The Historical Mobster (1737) — led 
to the Licensing Act in uat year, which 
closed his theatre. Meanwhile he had 
married Charlotte Cradock, the avowed 
model of Sophia Western, the heroine of 
Tom Jones, if not of Amelia in the novel of 
that title. An alternative career having to be 
found, he was called to the bar in 1740, but 
his interests lay in journalism and fiction. 
In the latter field his chance came when 
Richardson published his Pamela (1740), the 
prudential virtue of which outraged upper- 
class feeling generally and Fielding in parti- 
cular. His prentice work in theatrical 
burlesque suggested the famous parody. The 
History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews 
and His Friend Mr Abraham Adams (1742), in 
which the attempted seduction of male virtue 
replaces Pamela's ordeal. The burlesque 
intention was not pursued beyond the 
opening chapters and Joseph Andrews 
deveippM into a novel of life and manners, 
in wluch the appeal is always to common 
humanity as exercised generally among the 
lower orders and particularly in the great 
comic creation Parson Adams whose eccentri- 
cities involve him in all sorts of humiliations 
but cannot hide his real philanthropy. When 
his next fiction, Jonathan Wild the Great, was 
written we cannot be sure, but it appeared in 
his three-volume Miscellanies (1743), and so 
probably preceded Joseph Andrews. The 
mcKk-e^ history of an actual criminal, it is 
a superb exercise in the ironic vein but also 
an example of Fielding's unsparing analysts 
of human motive and character. It may have 
isem written to deflate the cult of the crim- 
inal hero as seen in Cay's Beggar*s Opera. 
His means were now precarious and this, 
added to his wife's death and bis own broken 
heahb no doubt depressed him. His hack 
jouroatfsm for the Oovernment—rAe True 
Patriot (1745) and The Jacobite^s Journal 
(1747)^w€r6 however rewarded, at his 
patron Lord l^tleCon's instance, by the 
impc»intment of justioe of the peace to 
Westminitier, in which office he endeavoured 
to suppress the ruffianism of the day. Litera- 
ture still claimed him— Tom Jones appeared 
In 174^. Unlike his previous fiction whtdi 
leaned to the episodic and picaresque, Tom 
Jimes has been praised for its dosely-knit 
plot-Hdie adventures are of the open-road 
sort, but every detail is calculated. Jones 
himsdf is a my equivocal hero, for Fieldina's 
philosophy of the good«natured man« the 
man nmL as opposed to the conventkmal 
jnoddlty M Ridiardson, allowed his hm a 
degree of libertiiiage which ofiends the 
nmera readm. The mock^c eptsod<a», 
too, are rather tiresome and the weighs 
introductory diapters (which contain some 
,of his best wHtinm dday the ftoiy. Above 
sSh hit notion of the ' oomio'epic * as the 
't of the social novel was mistaken, 
afl this, Tom Jones, A Foundling 
DS one <» the great English novels. 
4mdh (1731) shows flagging spirits* snd now 
lf»mBgKiekuat4Bipkt§ibam 
IbSw te weakne ss and liberthiage M the 
It is jditiieiihig to 
In iIm 


wim 



of The Covent Garden Journal (1752), in 
which he made a vidous attadc on the new 
novelist Smollett His posthumous Journal 
of a Voyage to LiHson makes amends, for 
there all the generosity of his nature is 
revealed. See lives by Murphy (1762), 
Austin Dobson (1889), and studies by 
Digeoa (1925), Blanchard (1926)^ £. Jenkins 
(1947), Dudden (1952). 

FIELDS, (1) Grads, stage-name of Grace 
Stansfield (1898> ), l^fUsh n ‘ “ 

singer and star, bom at Rodidale, ^ 
her sentimental songs and broad Li 
humour a imique place in the aflh 
British audiences, taking part in eight 1 
Command Performances to 1958. Sh 
given the freedom of Rochdde <1937) 
awarded the C.B.E. (1938). 

(2) James Thomas (1817-81), AmerlcAn 
publisher, was bom in Portsmouth, N.H\, 
edited the Atlantic Monthly in 1862<*7Ck nnd 
lectured on literary subjeeb; he also wrote 
books of verse, and vofumea cm Hawthorne 
and Dickens. His wife, Aimie Adams Fields 
(1834-1915), was also an authoress^ 

FTESCHI. fee-es*kee, (1) Count GlOfttwi 
Ltilgl de^ (c. 1523-47), Italian nobtenum of 
an illustrious Genoese house^ bdonged to a 
race hereditarily at feud with that of the 
famous admiral, Andrea Doria, who had 
restored republican government in Genoa. 
Fiesdii with bis three brothers and others 
organized a plot for the overthrow of Doria 
and the establishment of an otigardiy. The 
gates of the city were forced, January 1547, 
the fleet captured, Doria in fit|mt. But 
Fieschf, stepping from one ealley to anotibrn* 
at night, fell overboard, and was drovmed in 
the harbour. The scheme ended hm, and 
Doria returned to wreak merciless vengsaynce 
on the othm' participators in the plot. Sec 
monographs by Brea (1863), Celesta (1864), 
Gavazzo (1886) and Callegari (1892). 

(2) Joseph (1790-183^, African con- 
spirator, was dtsmiiscd from a minor govem- 
mmt post for fraud. With several accom- 
plices he constnicted and fired an iafbiiial 
machine at King Louis-Philippe in 1835. 
Eighteen people were killed, but the king 
escaped almost unhurt, and Fiesdii was 
executed after trial. 

F1ESOLE, Gfovaoni da. See AHoeLroo, Fua. 

FIGG, James (d. 1736), Bndidi fencer and 




quartmlalT, fimeinn and boxing in Mmykr- 
bone, and ran a booth at SouthwarlL is 
legaided as one of the greatssl of ISffi* 
century sporting figures* He is p ofi ray bl in 
Hogaith^s Pokers Progress sMlknSmrk 
Fa^ ' ' 

ii1GUB»A$, £stadhlno,/4mw>o8lt^t^^ 
Spanish statesman, was bm at flhiroslena* 

was tmpnsooed; but alter the expoidOn of 
Isabella be became a member of thg lefMib; 
Ikan goverament On the abtRcAdoo of 
King Aniens in 1873 he becainn pMideDi 
of toe Spanlrii rap«^, but lesiiPW# soon 
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composer, from c. 1490 court musiciaii at 
Cracow hi Poland, and later at Stuttgart, 
Auisburg and Salzburg, wrote church music, 
mos^ cantuafirmus^ and influenced the 
development of 16th-century choral style. 

(2) Iboinas (1561-1M6), Danish mathe- 
matictan, whose book on geometry (1583) 
used for the first time the words secant and 


^ m defence of immortality. Many of 
giese taye been trandated (The Oeem World, 

TJe World ^on the Delme, The Day after 
De^titc.). His wife, Jiiliette BonscaFen 
several novels. 

FlU^, Sir l^e (1844-1927). English 
pamten bom in Liverpool, became known as 

a woodcut designer for the magazines, and „ . 

iHustra^ Dickens’s Edwin Drood (1870). tangenL 

FmDLATER, Andrew (1810-85), ScotUsh 
m «• Aberdour in Aberdeen- 

WlMipp, mnmeo shire, graduated at Aberdeen, and in 1842-49 

was headmaster of Gordon’s Hospital there. 
He came to Edinburgh (1853) to superintend 
for Messrs (Cambers a new edition of the 
Information for the People (1857), edited the 
first edition of Chamberses ^cyclopaedia 
0860-68), and wrote manuals on Astronomy, 
Philology, Physical Geography and Physio- 


humanist, was bom at Tolentino, Uvcd in 
unstantUMpl^, Venioe, Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, and died in Florence. See Life by 
Md V. Rossi’s II Quattro^ 

FIUCAIA«,ViiKeii^ da, feedi-kah'ya (1642- 
17071, It^an lyncal poet, bom at Florence, 
studied there and at Pisa, and held a post 
under die Grand'^uke of Tuscany. M is 
rmembe^ for his patriotic sonnets and his 
ode on iJie liberation of Vienna from the 
Turks. See monographs by Castellani 
(1890), and Caponi (1901). 

FILI^N, St (d. 777), the son of a Munster 
prince, became abbot of the monastery on 
the Hedy Loch in Argyllshire, but withdrew 
to Mwrt Glendodiart (StrathfiUan), where 
he died* In 1318 Robert Bruce re-established 
here ah Augustinian priory. Hts square- 
shaped bronze bell, and the Quigri^, or 
bronze head of his pastoral staff, are in the 
Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh. St 
FtUans, on Loch Bara, is associated with an 
earlier saint called * the leper 
FILLMORE, MUlard (1800-74). from 1850 to 
1853 thirteenth pre»dent of the United 
States, was bora at Summer Hill, N.Y. A 
farmer’s son, and bred a wool-carder, he 
educated himself, and became a lawyer, 
comptroller of New York State (1847), and 
vice-president (1 848). On the slavery question 
he was a supporter of ’ compromise ’* See 
Life Gn& (1915). 

FILMED, Sfer Robert (c. 159(V-]653), English 
writer, bora at East Sutton, Kent, was an 
extreme advocate of the divine right of kings 
(see his Patriarcha and Other Political Worhs 
(ed, Laslett, 1^9)). He also strenuously 
opposed the witch mania. 
mfm, (!) Alfred Vmm (1854-1930), 
AngU>-Fliiniih painter and ceramic artist, 
bom at Enissels, who lived in Finland from 
1897, was an exponent of Pointillism. 
^j^Hsoesge, fst Earlof Notfliqlhiin (1621- 
lord caimoellor, was born in Kent, 
at Easiwell, December 23. He 
was a cousin*! son of Sir John Ffnch, Baron 
Findl (1384-1660), speaker and lord-keeper. 
^Mted at Westminster and Christ Church, 
O^OrtL he was called to the bar in 1645. 
Ailer the Restoratkm, as solicitor-general he 
look ittrt in the tiiid of the regicides, and 
)>8CBine attORiey-ieneral (1670) and lord 
cbaii^cir. (1674). At high steward he 
at dm irud of Stafford in 1680. He 
^ 18, ]tt2.— His son. DaaM 
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Godfrey, orig. Gottfried (fi. 1685- 
1717), Czech composer, bora at Olomuc, 
came to England c. 1685 and was a musician 
at the court of James li. He wrote a number 
of instrumental works for fiutes and violins, 
and composed incidental music for the plays 
of Congreve and others. He left England tn 
1701, because, we are told, of xenophobic 
prejudice against his work, and he became 
chamber-musician to the queen of Prussia. 

PIm,Toimnaso. See Masolino da Panicale. 

FINLAY, (1) George (1799-1875), Scottish 
classical historian, was bora of Scottish 
parents at Faversham in Kent. After study- 
ing at Glasgow and Gfittingen, almost ul 
the rest of his life he spent m Greece. Hts 
History of Greece from the Roman conquest 
to the Greek revolution appeared in 1844-61 
(new ed. 7 vols. 1877, witn autobiography). 

Q) Robot Baimat:^, VIscoimt <1842- 
1929), born at Edinburgh, studied mMicine 
there, was called to the B^lish bar in 1867, 
and was Unionist M.P. for Inverness Burghs 
(1855-92, 1895-1906), for Edinburgh Unlver- 
si^ (1910-16). Solicitor-general (1895-1900; 
kt 1895), attomey-genenu (1900-06), he was 
lord chancellor in 1916-19, and in 1920 
member of the Hague Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. He was created a viscount in 
1919. 

FINNIAN, St, an Irish saint, said to have 
taught 3000 pupils at Qoaard, died there in 
550, 

FINSEN, Niels Rybera (1860-1904), Danish 
scientist, discoverer of the curative power of 
the chemical rays of light (sunlti^ ^ectric 
light, Rdntgen rays, Ac.) and founder of 
phototherapy, was born in the Faeroe 
and taught anatomy at the universi^ of 
Copenhi^, where he had studied. He 
accomplished his epoch-making work In 
spite of chronic illness, and got a NOM 

Ammaw VimM 

19!M), Eaglnli aov^t, bom w I 41 ‘ 
wrote chort '■dtty, i«disRfe6 novate «e 1 
•ad CafeoUe tbuaee, unoni tuwn 

no mmar aoMiHt Ota HMtjl 


OWrITJBJU • Tow bat not • Jacobite '' 

MMaadaC Idm •• aecond Bari jftviiqfiaa,. <jiiM«te;^ 

ami la ITTl linaiim aim riifli name ot Abd-I Kialm Man^. Bnaj pi r Sr 
WIMBMML JPOnUUI POWb ms ^ioill MKKR^4*Bfe vW.MMT 

mi tilm I ~~ 


(I44»-151^ OaoMn Ittita 
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year spent some years at the 'court of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. When the Shah Ndma was 
finished in 1008, the poet, receiving 60,000 
silver dirhams instead of the promised 60,000 
gold dinars, fled from Ghazni, leaving behind 
him a scathing satire on the sultan. Mahmdd 
at length sent the 60,000 gold dinars to 
Firdausi at Tfis, just as his remains were 
being carried to the grave (1020). The Shah 
Ndma, based on actual events from the 
annals of Persia, is for the most part com- 
posed of mythological and fanciful incidents. 
Firdausi also wrote a number of shorter 
pieces, kasidas, ghazals, &c. His Ydsttf d 
Zulaykhd is on the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar*s wife. See Atkinson's epitome of 
the Shah Ndma {1832 : new ed. 1892), Miss 
Helen Zimmem's £pic of Kings (1882), and 
Robinson's Life of Ferdusi (1876). The 
complete text was edited by Turner Macan 
(1829). There is a complete French transla- 
tion by Julius Mohl, with the Persian text 
(1838-78); and an English verse translation 
by A. G. and E. Warner (1905-15). 

FlRl^ZUOLA, Agnolo (1493-1548), Italian 
author, bom at Florence, became abbot of 
Prato, paraphrased the Go/den Ass of 
Apuleius, and wrote a couple of comedies 
and some licentious poems. 

FIRISHTA. See Ferishtah. 

FIRTH, (1) Sir Charles Harding (1857-1936; 
kt 1922), English historian, bom at Sbefficld, 
was professor of Modem History at Oxford 
in 1904-25, wrote much on the 17th century, 
and particularly on such themes as O/iver 
Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in 
Fnffland (1953). 

(2) Mark (1819-80), English industrialist 
and phitothropist, born at Sheffield, in 1849 
with his father and brother established there 
the great Norfolk steel-works. He was a 
munificent benefactor to Shefifield, his gifts 
including alm^ouses, a park and the Firth 
College (1879), now included in the univer- 
sity. 

FISCHART, Johann (c. 1545-90), German 
satirist whose Rabelaisian works lash with 
inexhaustible humour the corruptions of the 
clergy, the astrological fancies and other 
follks of the time. Fldhhatz, Wetbertratz 
(1573) is outrageously comic and original. 
Eu^tially different are Das glUcMmjft Schiff 
von Zurich (in verse. 1576) and his spiritual 
a^|S.^See study by A, Hauffen (2 vols. 

RMbElt, (1) Enil Hcmm (1852-1919), 
Gorman dic^t, bom at Euskirdien, Rhenish 
Prussia, became professor of Chemistry at 
Bo5m m 1892, a Nobel prizeman in 1902. 
Hydrazine^ Tosanilioe. synthetic sugar, fer- 
mentation, the purine group, synthetic 
veronal were among his studies and 


O) Bnm Knw BcrlhoM (1824-1907), 
Geirmmi jdiiloso^ifflr. bom in Lower Silesia, 
fia profosor of Philosophy at Jena (1856) 
imdi Hekkdberg (1872) and wrote (18h*-93) 
t Mat history of modem phitoso^y mid 
bpM on logie and metaphysics (1852) and 
Gescailfli* Goethe, Lessiiig, 




director of the Institute at Munich. His 
researches on haemin, the porphyrins, 
chlorophyll and other related compounds 
won him the Nobel prize for Chemistry in 
1930. He died by his own hand. 

(4) Johann Kaspar Fcsdimuid (1650-1746), 
German composer, chiefly of works for the 
harpsichord and the organ. 

(5) Otto Philip (1852-1932), German 
chemist, professor of Chemistry at Erlangen 
from 1905, and cousin of (1), with him did 
research on the hydrazines. He studied dy 
and prepared kairine, the first synthetic 
alkaloid. 

FISCHER VON ERLACH, Johaan 
(1656-1723), Austrian architect, bom at < 
a leading exponent of the Baroque style 
Vienna (Kariskirche, Hofbibliotbek, A:c.) and 
Salzburg (University church, Ac.). Set 
E. Riehl, Barocke Baukunst n Osterreicn 
(1930). 

FISH, Hamilton (1808-93), American poli- 
tician, born at New York, as secretary of 
state under Grant (1869-77) signed the 
Washington Treaty of 1871, and completed 
the settlement of the Alabama Question. 

FISHER, (1) Dr Geoffrey (1887- ), 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 1945-61, was 
born at Higham-on-the-Hill, near Nuneaton, 
Warwick, was educated at Marlborough and 
Oxford and was ordained in 1912. From. 
1914 to 1932 he was headmaster of Repton 
School. He was forty-five when he took up 
his first ecclesiastical appointment as Bishop 
of Chester in 1932. In 1939 he became 
Bishop of London. As Archbishop of 
Canterbury he crowned Queen EHzabeth II 
in Westminster Abbey in June 1953. 

(2) Herbert Albert l^urens (1865 -1940), 
English historian, bom in London, w^as a 
fellow, tutor and warden (1925) of New 
College, Oxford, and vice-chancellor of 
Sheffleid University (1912). As education 
minister (1916-22) he sponsored notable 
Acts. He wrote several notable works on 
Napoleon, but is probably best known for his 
History of Europe (1936). 

(3) iohD, Bishop of Rochester (1469-1535), 
English prelate, bom at Beverley, was 
educated at Michaelhouse, Cambridge, of 
which he became master (1497). Made 
chaplain to Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
Henry VU's mother, in 1502, he was appoin- 
ted first Lady MaLifgaret professor of Divinity 
in 1503, and in 1504 chancellor of the 
university and bishop. He zealously pro- 
moted the New Learning, and advocated 
reformation from within; as zealouriy he 
resisted the Lutheran schism. In 1527 he 

B xmotmeed firmly against the divoroe of 
enry VIII; and having listened to the 
' reveUiiioos * of the Holy Maid of Kont, 
Elizabctli Barton, itt 1534 ho was attainted of 
treason and, for refusing the oath of sucoes* 
tioR, was sent with More to the Tower* in 
May 1535 Pope Paul III made him a caidlail; 
cm Jime 17, tneoid man, worn by aicknessand 
ilMtsage, was tried for denial of the s 
stMmacy; cm the 22nd he was beheaded on 
Tower Hm. In 1935 he was auiootod« ^ 
IridjO^s tfBhseed John /Mr (1888)^ 

_(4r^elm Miumau (184M920), lot 
^ — IMer of KINvsIiib, Britisb admiral 
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of the fleet, born in Ceylon, entered the navy 
in 1854, and rose to be first sea lord (1904- 
1910, 1914-15). G.C.B., O.C.V.O.. O.M.. 
administrator, strategist, gunnery expert, 
seaman, racy memoir-writer, he brought in 
* Dreadnou^ts ' and * scrapped ' old ships. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1 909. Marder 
edited his Fear God and Dread Nought 
(1952-59). 

FISKE, John, orig. Edmund Fisk Green (1842- 
1901), American historian, bom at Hartford, 
Conn., studied at Harvard, where he became 
tutor and librarian. He wrote popular books 
on Ameriom history, especially the colonial 
period ; also works on Spencerian philosophy 
and Darwinism. See his Life ana Letters by 
Clark (1920). 

FITCH, (1) John (1743-98), American 
Inventor, bora in (Connecticut, gunsmith to 
the American troops. In 1785 completed his 
model steam-boat with wheels at the sides; 
larger vessels were built in 1788-90. In 1793 
he went to France, to find his projects 
frustrated by the Revolution; but it is said 
that his plans were shown to Robert Fulton 
(q.v.). Penniless, Fitch worked his passage 
back to America, and there poisoned himself. 
See R. C. Fitch, History of the Fitch Family 
(1929). 

(2) Ralpli (d. 1606), English merchant, in 
1583-91 travelled by way of the Euphrates to 
and from India, Burma and Siam. The 
founders of the East India Company sought 
his advice on Indian affairs. See Life by 
h Ho rton Ryley U899), 

FimC, Rudolf (1835-1910), German scientist, 
professor of Organic Chemistry at TObingen 
(1869) and at Strasbourg (1876), famous for 
bis work on organic compounds, was awarded 
the Royal Society's Davy medal in 1906. 
mrON, Mary (c. 1578 1647), a maid of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth, mistress in 1600 
of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
suggested by Thomas Tyler (Shakespeare's 
Sonnets^ 1886) as the * dark lady ' of Sonnets 
cxxvii-clvii. 

nTZGERALD, (1) Lord Edward (1763-98), 
Irish politician, a younger son of the Duke 
of Leinster, was born near Dublin, served with 
distinction in the American war, was M.P. in 
Ireland and was drawn to Paris by the 
Revolution. Here he renounced his title, 
married, and mturned to Ireland in 1793, to 
plunge into political conspiracy. He joined 
the United irishmen in 1796, and went to 
France to arrange for a French invasion of 
Ireland. The plot was betrayed and Fitz- 
gerald seized in Dublin, in the desperate 
scuflte receiving mortal wounds. See Lives 
by Moore (1831; new ed. 1896), G. Camp- 
beU (1904), Syrae (1955). 

(2) Edarard (1809-83), English scholar and 
poet, born March 31* at Bredfield House m 
Suffolk, gradated in 1830 at Trinity 
CambfiOfe. With the exception of penodn»l 
London. ted a quiet coun^ Jlfe, 

He numbered among his friends Spoddtngl 
W, % TMimy. Bera^ 

^ marrM. 

m BizOeraM mdSisli^ 


ranor, in 1851/ which was followed by 
Polonius in 1852. A translation of six of 
Calderon’s dramas (1853) was soon with- 
drawn from circulation. About this time he 
took up Persian, and in 1856 published 
an anonymous version of J^mi’s Saldmdn and 
AbsdL The quatrains of Omar Khayyam, 
the Persian astronomer poet of the 11th 
centuiy, were then little known; but Fitz- 
Gerald at once recognized their beauty, and 
his and Omar’s names will remain indis- 
solubly linked together through his rendering 
of the Rubdiydt (1859). He reproduces the 
effect of the original wonderfully; and, 
although Omar’s ideas are often altered, 
condensed and transposed, these lawless 
alterations are like those of Dryden — they 
all tell. See his Letters and Collected Works 
(1889-1902); Letters to Fanny Kemble (1895); 
Groome’s Two Suffolk Friends (1895); the 
centenary celebration volume (1909); Lives 
by Clyde (1900). Wright (1904), A. C. Benson 
(1905), Terhune (1947) and A. J. Arberry 
(1959); and Pridcaux Omar Khayydm and his 
Translator ( 1 909) . 

(3) Francis Scott Key (1896-1940), Ameri- 
can novelist, was bora in St Paul, Minnesota. 
He captured the spirit of the twenties — ‘ The 
Jazz Age ’ — in The Great Gatsby (1925), his 
best-known book. Other novels include 
The Beautiful and the Damned (1922) and The 
Last Tycoon (1941). See study by J. E. 
Miller (1956) and Beloved Infidel (1959) by 
Sheila Graham and G. Frank. 

(4) Geoii^e Francis. F.R.S. (1851-1901), 
Irish physicist, was professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Dublin (1881-1901) and made 
important discoveries in the fields of electro- 
lysis and electromagnetic radiation. See The 
Scientific Writings of the Late George Francis 
Fitzgerald (ed. Larmor. 1902). 

(5) Gerald. See Desmond, Earl of. 

(6) Percy Hetberington (1834-1925), Irish 
writer, author of over 200 volumes, sculptor, 
and friend of Dickens, born at Fane Valley, 
Co. Louth, was called to the Irish bar. See 
his Memoirs (1895). 

FITZHERBERT. Mrs, n* Maria Anne 
Smythe (1756-1837), a Roman Catholic 
widow’, whom the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, secretly married in 1785, This 
marriage, contracted without the king’s con- 
sent, was invalid under the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772; the prince afterwards denied 
that there had been a marriage at all. On 
his marriage to the Princess Caroline in 1795 
the connection was interrupted, resumed with 
the pope’s consent, and finally broken off in 
1803. See her Memoirs by Langdale (1856), 
and Letters (ed. Leslie, 1940); also Lifb by 
Leslie (1960). 

FITZMADRICE-KELLY. James (1857^^23). 
professor of Spanish at Liverpool (1 W-KO 
and at London (1916-20), wrote on Spanish 
literature, and edited the Oxford Book of 
Spanish Ferre (1913). ^ . 

n^OY. Robert (1805^), Bjatfeh »dn*al 
and meteorolonst, grandaon of the Duke of 
Gnfton. wai hm at Atnptra xm 
Bury St Edmunda, and, enttr^ 
aurvea^ the (ioaats of PatagAm aiM pnn 
del iW, Ihia jwwk ho 

on hte redpiwitttnaeol to the ht . 
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when he was accompanied by Darwin, the 
two together jniblishmg in 1839 a Narrative 
cf the Voyages of H,M,S. ‘ Adventure * and 
‘ Beagle \ Covemor of New Zealand (1 843- 
1845), he was promoted rear-admiral (1857) 
and vice-admiral (1863) on the retired list 
In 1854 he was attached to the meteorological 
department of the Board of Trade, llie 
‘Fitzroy barometer’ was invented by him; 
and he instituted the storm-warnings that 
developed into daily weather forecasts. 
Worn out by overwork, he committed 
sui cide. 

FTT2jS 1MM[ONS, Robert Prometheus (1862- 
1917), British boxer, born in Helston and 
rear^ in New Zealand. He won the world 
middleweight championship from Jack Demp- 
sey {not the famous heavyweight) at New 
Orleans in 1891, and the world heavyweight 
championship from Jim Corbett at Carson 
Ci]^ m 1897. He lost his title to James J. 
Jeffries at Coney Island in 1899. 
FXrZWIlXlAM. (1) Richaid, 7th Viscount 
ntzwiiliam of Mei^on (1745-1816), an Irish 
peer, founder at his death of the FitzwiUiam 
Museum in Cambridge. 

(2) WilUam, 2iid Dsrl FhzwilUam (1748- 
1833), British statesman, lord-lieutenant for 
three months of Ireland (1794-95), where his 
warm support of Catholic emancipation 
aroused enthusiastic hopes. Pitt thought him 
too liberal; and his recall was followed by 
the Rebdlion of 1798. He was president of 
the Council in the Grenville ministry in ]8()6. 
FIZEAU, /ee-zd, Annand Hyppol)^ Louis 
(1819-96), French physicist, was In 1849 the 
nrst to measure the velocity of light by an 
experiment confined to the earth’s surface, 
in which field be later collaborated with 
Foucault. Fizeau demonstrated also the use 
of the Doppler principle in determining star 
vetociQ in me line of sight. 

FLA€XXfSt Cidus Valerius, a Roman poet of 
the time of Vespasian, wrote the Argonautica, 
m unfinished epic of learned mediocrity. 
FLACOIS, or Matthias (1520-75), 

Lutheran theologian, was bom at Albona in 
llljrria, became professor of H^rew at 
Wittenberg in 1544, but for his attacks upon 
Melancfatimn’s compromise, known as the 
Lclpm Interim, was deprived of his chair. 

, In 1557-62 he was f^rofessor of Theology at 
Jem, hut was again deprived for teaming 
that original sin was inherent in man's nature. 
After this he led a wandering life. His 
piipcipal works are Clovis Scripturae Sacrae 
(1567), Catalogs Testimn Verimtis (1556), 
and Seekssktstka Hlstoria (1559-^74). The 
dbufdt hbuory called Magdeburg Centuries 
WM only partty his. Soe Preger's monograph 

di 

M .ht^ot^rdree^ Anmte Chmics Jtmegku 
esmm ie soktieri^ 

dUpiOMtist, fought under Napoleon, and was 
tte M Countess Potocki and of 

Hormae de Beauhamais, whose son by him 
heoMM Doc de Momy (q.v.). An exile aAer 
WalBlIao, teiiiaiTied the Baroness Keith and 
hWtii« (t7«^I867>. Attar 1830 he mtttiaed 
an 


FLAHERTY, Robert (1884-1951), Amwican 
film producer, brought documentary films to 
the fore with Nanook of the North (1922) and 
Moana (1926). His last great success was 
Louisiana Story. He also produced Man of 
Aran (1932-34) and Elephant Boy (1935). 
FLAMBARD, Ranmilf or Ra^ (d. 1128), 
justiciar of England under William It, 
became Bishop of Durham in !d99, but 
ministered to the king’s vices and extra- 
vagances by Digressive metortion of the 

U«q,idd (1831-1911), .... 
etcher and engraver (of the Acumteie 
Beaux Arts), was bom in Bnissds of Fm , 
parents. He illustrated the Paris edition \ 
the Decameron^ and produced wmtderfu 
faithful engravings of old masters, porr 
and contemporary paintings. 

FLAMINIUS, Gahis (d. 217 b,c.), twid 
Roman consul (223, 217 n.c.), distfibuteL 
the Agcr Gallicus, built the Flaminian Way 
(to Rimini), defeated the Insubret at the 
Addua (223), and was defeated and killed at 
Trasimene (217; see Hannibal). 
FLAMMARION, Cai^lle, JSkMnah^ree^ 
(1842-1925), French astronomer, bora at 
Montigny-le-Roi, entered the Paris Observa^ 
tory in 1858. He wrote books on gstronomy, 
ballooning, physical research, Ac., and 
founded the observatory of Juvisy (1883). 
FLAMSTEED, John (1646-1719), the first 
astronomer-royal of England, was bora at 
Denby near Derby. In 1676 Greenwich 
Observatory was built and Flamsteed 
(appointed astronomer-royal the previous 
year) began the observations that initiated 
modem practical astronomy. He formed the 
first trustworthy catalogue of the fixed stars, 
and furnished those observatiems by which 
Newton verified his lunar theory. His great 
work is Hlstoria Coelestis Britannka^ an 
account of astronomical observation (3 vols. 
1725). He took holy orders, and from 1684 
till his death held the Surrey living of Buistow. 
See Baiiy’s Account of Flamsteed (1835). 
FLANDIN, Pfenre t&me.fla-dr (1889-1958), 
French TOlittcian, bom in Parts, a memb^ 
of the Chamber from 1914, held olilGe in 
several governments and was prime minister 
in 1934-35. 

FLANDRJN, Jean Hlppolyte, fikdrt (1809- 
1864), French painter, born at Lyo^ m ll^2 
won the JMx de. Borne, and imbseMbidy 
produced St Clare healing the wvt 

in Nantes Cathedral In 1842 be began his 
greet frescoes in the church of $t Germain*' 
des-Pt6s, Paris. After this he was maiaiy 
engaged^ ui ttem painting, altlKitiyiih, be 
^ecoted many fine portraiis. He ^ at 
Rome. See hh Unres et 
and^ Uves by Ponoet (1864) and 

rtAT&AN. . DmiiS 
miniature painter and poet, bora in luondon. 
He was educated at Winchester aod Kew 
College. Oxford, and ww called loBiebiiria 

1662 . He executed foany miahttM 

in the style of Satmi^ Coc^ cLi* Uajeir- 

^<1^^313. jpaP"— 
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FLAUBBaiTy Gnstave, fld^yr 
FTonch novelistt born at Rouen, 1[>eceinb^ 
12, the son of a doctor, studied law reluctantly 
at Paris, where his friendship with Victor 
Hugo, Maxime du Camn, and the poetess 
louise Colet (his lover from 1846 to 1854) 
stimulated his already apparent talent for 
writing. When barely past his student days 
he was afflicted by an obscure form of nervous 
disease, whidi may have been to some extent 
responsible for the morbidity and pessimism 
which characteriaed his wora from the very 
beginningt These traits, together with a 
violent hatred and contempt for bourgeois 
society are reveated in his first masterpiece, 
Madame Smmry (1857), a painful but powers 
fu] tra^y of an unhappily mated wife who 
lapses into vice. The book achieved a succh 
de scandate after having been condemned as 
immoral and its author prosecuted, albeit 
unsuccessfully, but it has held its place 
among the classics on its true merit Flau- 
berths second work, Salammhd (1862), dealt 
with the struggle between Rome and Carthage 
and is rather overweighted with archaeo- 
logical detail. L'Education sentimental^ 
(1869) was less effective, but in 1874 appeared 
the splendid phantasmagoria of La Tentation 
de St Antoine^ the masterpiece of its kind. 
TroUs Contes (1877) are admirable, revealing 
his mastery of the short story and fore- 
shadowing Maupassant, whom he influenced 
to no little extent. After his death appeared 
the novel Bouvard et Ncuchet^ which had not 
received his final revision. Though regarded 
as a pioneer of Realism, mainly because of 
the minuteness of his observation, Flaubort 
was In fact a pure romanticist who came late 
and had engrafted on the earlier Romanticism 
not a few characteristics stemming from 
Balzac and Stendhal. Hit correspondence 
wilh George Sand was published in 1884; 
and other letters followed (1887-93). An 
* ddltimi definitive * of his works was issued 
in 1909-12. Sec books by Tarver 0895), 
Dumesnil (1905), Descharmes (1909), L. 
Bertrand (1912), Faguet (trans. 1914), Shanks 
(1927), F. Spencer (1952), and Selected 
Letters (ed. Steegmuller; 1954). 

FLAViX^ John (c. 1630-*91), Presbyterian 
divine, bom at Bromsgrove, ejected from his 
iiviim at Dartmouth in 1662. He continued 
to mach privately there, and after the 
Dedaralioo of Indulgence (1687) was minister 
of a Honcooformist church UU his death. 
Hit best books are the Treatise on the Soul of 
MaUk The Method of Gmce, A Token for 
Mommtk and Husbandry SpkituaHsed, 
nMOMm.Mrn (1755-1826), Engtidi sculp* 
tor^ bom at York. July 6. Six monuis 
ois fiitber, a moulder of plaster figures, 
I^don; the ddicaie, slif^y* 
deibimd dhfid soon devdoped a taste for 
In 1767 he cd^ibitod mod^ and 
111 im bedmne a student of die Roysd 
Adiid(Ml^«: be was constantly 

^ but his chief source 

" IS lie Weogwood bouse, wbldi 
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^ upon moBOflienlal ji^lp- 
AOBUmenti lo^Chf“ 


in Chichester CatfaedraL From 1787 he 
studied at Rome for seven years, executed 
numerous classical groups, and beg^ his 
desinis to the Iliad and Odyssey (published 
179% to Aeschylus (1795) and to Dante 
(179^, which were en&aved in Rome by 
Piroli. His designs to Hesiod were engraved 
by Blake in 1817. In England again (1794), 
he produced his fine monument to Lord 
Mansfield in Westminster Abbey. In 1797 
he was elected A.R.A., in 1800 R.A., and in 
1810 he became professor of Sculpture to the 
Royal Academy. He is outstanding among 
Ett^ish sculptors for inventive power and 
purity and grace of style. See works by 
Colvin (1876) and Constable (1927). 

FLECK, Sir Alexander, Baron Fleck (1889- 
), British industrialist, was bom in 
Glasgow and educated at Glasgow University, 
where he leaured for two years, before 
working as a physical chemist on radium and 
later on the manufacture of sodium. The 
great series of amalgamations in the British 
chemical industry saw Fleck gradually working 
for larger organizations, and by 1931 he was 
managmg director of the General Chemical 
Division of the fledgling I.C.L, having 
successfully centralized many of the firm's 
operations. During World War II, his main 
responsibility was to maintain supplies of 
high explosives. In 1944 he joined the main 
board of I.C.I., supervised the building of the 
new plant at Wilton, was chairman of the 
I.C.L in 1953, was knighted and elected a 
F.R.S. in 1955 and was made a baron in 
1961. He acted as diairman of the com- 
mittee which investigated the nationalu^d 
coal industpr, and the subsequent Report 
played an important part in its reorganiz- 
ation. He was (1958) president of the British 
Association. 

FLECKER, James Elroy (1884-1915), &)g1ish 

f ioet, born at Lewisham, studied Ori^tal 
anguages at Cambridge, entered the consular 
service, and wrote Hassan (staged, 1923) and 
other rich verse, found in such works as The 
Golden Journey to Samarkand (1913) and in 
his Collected Poems (1916, 1921). See Lives 
by D. Goldring (1922) and Geraldine 
Hodgson (1925). 

FLECKNOE, Ridiard (d. 1678), a Roman 
Catholic, possibly Irish and a priest, who, 
after travelling (1640-50) in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Brazil, came to London, minted 
in the wars of the wits, wrote plays, and 
was the stalking-horse over whom Dryden 
applied the merciless lash of his satire to 
Shadwell, andffle victim of a goodrimmourbd 
satire by Marvell. See Life and vmks by 
P. H. Donty (1931). 

FLEETWOOD, diiita (c. 1610-9% a 
Cromwdlian soldier, of a good Noriliamp* 
tonshire stock, commanded a cavabw re#- 
mont at Kasd>y (1645), was dected M.P. for 
Marlborom^ m 1646, was eotnomhder of 
the iMuiiameotaty forces in Rntfanil hekm 

the battle of Worcester, and conunandel^ 

dibf hi Ireland In xm lie 

maffM Omsfitm daoi^Br, 
bemon. 

bm sm dbl^sd to ghw waylmrdre Mo^ 
and was depi^fodi of ofMe at foe Rnsfoii- 
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FLEGEL, Eduard Robert, fla/gel (1855-86), 
German explorer, born at Vilna, in 1879-83 
^rice ascended the Niger, the third time 
discovering the sources of the Benue. 
FLEISCHER, Heinrich Leberecht, fU'sher 
(1801-88), German orientalist, born at 
Schandau, professor of Oriental Languages 
at Leipzig from 1836, edited Abulfraa 
(1831-34), other Persian and Arabic works, 
&c. 

FLEMAIXE, Master of. See Campxn. 
FLEhHNG, (1) Sir. Alexander (1881-1955), 
Scottish bacteriologist, the discoverer in 1928 
of penicillin, bom August 8, at Loudoun, 
Ayrshire, was educated at Kilmarnock, 
became a shipping clerk in London for five 
years before matriculating (1902) and 
embarking upon a brilliant medical student* 
ship qualifying as a surgeon at St Marv*s 
Hospital, Paddington. It was only by his 
expert marksmanship in the college rihe 
team, however, that he managed to find a 
place in Sir Almroth Wright’s bacteriological 
laboratory there. The young researcher 
became the first to use anti-typhoid vaccines 
on human beings, pioneer^ the use of 
salvarsan against syphilis and while a medical 
officer in France during the war discovered 
the anti-septic powers of lysozyme^ present 
in tears and mucus. In 1928 by chance 
exposure of a culture of staphylococci he 
noticed a curious mould, penicillin, which he 
found to have unsurpassed anti-biotic 
powers. Unheeded by colleagues and with- 
out sufficient chemical knowledge, he had to 
wait eleven years before two brilliant bio- 
chemists, Florey and Chain, with whom he 
shared the Nobel prize for Medicine in 1945, 
perfected a method of producing the volatile 
drug. Fleming was appointed professor of 
Bacteriology at London in 1938. With mass 
production of penicillin (1942) came recog- 
nition. He was elected F.R.S. in 1943, 
knighted in 1944 and received civic and 
academic honours throughout Europe and 
America. See Life by A. Maurois, trans. 
G. Hopkins (1959). 

(2) Sir Jol« Ambrose (1849-1945), British 
physicist, born at Lancaster, in 1885-1926 
professor of Electrical Engineering in 
University College, London, invented the 
thermionic valve and was a pioneer in the 
application of electricity to lighting and 
hating on a large scale. 

(3) Margaret (1803-]]), Scottish child 
prodifi^, bom at Kirkcaldy, Sir Walter Scott’s 

Pei Mariorie ’, and the theme of an exquisite 
essay by Dr John Brown. She wrote poems 
and diaries. See H. B. Famie’s Pet Marjorie 
(1858). 

igfj jpaol (1609-40), German lyric poet, bom 
at Hartenstein, ranks high for Geistiiche und 
uveHUehe Poemata (1642; ed. by Lappenberg, 
^ studies by K. Ungw (1907) and 
jdtz (I934O. 

FOUM) Peter (1907- ), British travel 
r ana nov^t, bom m London. Sue- 
j on the Stan of the Evening Standard^ 
t Spectator and The Times, Hii publications 
jttBlude a number of tntvd books, amongst 
Ilia bewt known of v/hichmTravels in Tartary 
aod Brasdlian Adventure. 

(6) Sir SanAM 11921-1915), Canadian 


railway engineer, chief engineer of the Inter- 
colonial Railway (1864) and of the C.P.R. 
(1871), surveyed several famous routes, 
including Yellowhead and Kicking Horse 
passes. See Life by L. J. Burpee (1915), 
FLEMMING, Walther (1843-1915), German 
biologist, born at Sachsenberg, known 
for hts research on cell division, to which he 
gave the name mitosis. He also did important 
work on the splitting of chromosomes, and 
on microscope technique. 

FLETCHER, (1) AiSr^ (1655-1716)] of 
Saltoun, Scottish patriot, sat in the Scots 
parliament in 1681, and so consistently 
opposed Stuart policy latterly (among ewer 
things he supported Monmouth) that he had 
twice to flee to Holland. He returned) to 
Scotland at the revolution. He was the first 
patron of William Paterson, the projector\of 
the Darien expedition, and the bittern^s 
caused in Scotland by the treatment of the 
Darien colonists gave Fletcher and the 
nationalist pvty their strength in the struggle 
against the inevitable union with England. 
His famous ’limitations* aimed at con- 
structing a federative instead of an incorpora- 
ting union. After the Union, Fletcher retired 
in disgust from public life, devoting himself 
to promoting agriculture; he introduced 
fanners and the mill for pot-barley. He died 
in London. His writings were reprinted ai 
London in 1732. See Lite by Omond (1897). 

(2) Giles (1588?- 1623). English poet, 
brother of (5), cousin of (3), was educated at 
Westminster and Cambridge, and became 
rector of Alderton in Suffolk. His chief 
work, Christ's Victory and Triumph (1610), 
full of splendid versification and imagery', 
has a quickening glow of genuine enthusiasm. 
It was modelled on Spenser. 

(3) John (1579-1625), English dramatist, 
associated closely with Francis Beaumont 
(q.v.), was bom at Rye, Sussex, the third 
son of the Dean of Peterborough who 
disturbed the last moments of Mary Stuart. 
He came of a literary family, being the 
nephew of Giles Fletcher the elder and 
cousin of the Spenserian poets Gili» and 
Phineas Fletcher. All that we know of him, 
apart from his work for the theatre, t$ that 
he entered Benet (now Corpus) College, 
Cambridge, and that he died of the plague in 


Shakespeare is very difficult but tl^ or 
four certainly of his own deviling are 
outstanding aod the coUaboratioti with 
Beaumont yielded some memorable plays* 
The best of hts own plays are The Ftdtltful 
Shepherdess^ Which ranks, as a pastoral* with 
Jksa Jonsott’s Sad Shepherd and M&too’s 
Comus\ The Humourous JUeutemmtfMiBd in 
1619; and Buie a Wife ami Have 0 
(1624), on the favourite them of coniulpi 
masU^. Of the flfteMi plays in whk» oe 
collaborated with Beaumont the bei4 known 
are ThePkight of the JBmvhtg PestUt ^ 

burlesque of knijht-emntry and a parody 
of Hi^ywood’i Four Ihreams tiff ZMon: 
PkUaster Odll)* a romantic coaaedy; and 
The MakTsTi^edy (16UL wierall^ Boocm- 
ted dieir beet work. with 
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Shakespeare probably resulted in Two Noble 
Kinsmen^ a melodramatic version of Chaucer*s 
Knight's Takf and Henry VJII (or insertions 
therein). A vein of tender poet^ in Fletcher 
and his relaxed type of versification are 
useful evidence in disentangling his various 
collaborations. The Collected Works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher appeared first in 
1647, since when there have been numerous 
editions, including an (unfinished) Variorum 
in 1904. For commentary see Schelling's 
Elizabethan Drama vol. 11; Swinburne, 
Studies in Prose and Poetry \ and Thorndike, 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
Shakespeare (1901). 

(4) John Gwkl (1886 ” 1950), American poet 
and essayist, bom at Little Rock, followed 
the Imagists while living in London and 
Paris (1908~33), but later turned to American 
subjects. He won the Pulitzer prize in 1939 
for his Selected Poems. See his autobio- 
graphical Life is my Song (1937). 

(5) PMnm (1582-1650), English poet, 
brother of (2), cousin of (3), and son of Giles 
Fletcher, LL.D. (1549-1611), Queen Eliza- 
beth's minister in Germany and Russia. He 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and in 
1621 became rector of Hilgay in Norfolk. 
His Purple Island^ or the Isle of Man (1633), 
contains an elaborate description of the 
human body viewed as an island, the bones 
being its foundations, and the veins its rivers; 
although forma] and pedantic, it abounds in 
fine_^ssa^. 

FLEtTNER, Anton (1885— ), German 

engineer, the inventor of the rotor ship and 
the Flettner rudder, known also for his 
experiments in remote radio control of 
vehicles. 

FLEURY, Het-ree^ (1) Andr6 Hercule de 
(1653-1743), French prelate, born at Lod6ve, 
became Bishop of Fr6ju$, and with the 
accession of Louis XV in 1715 he became 
the boy’s tutor. From the outset Fleui^’s 
subtly exerted influence on policy was pacific. 
The astute restraint characterizing his 
opposition to the Due de Bourbon was 
eflecttve, and led to his acquisition of the 
premiership and a cardinal’s hat. Tempo- 
rarily, his moderation endowed France with 
the tranquillity her tangled finances deman- 
ded. But he needlessly prolonged Louis’ 
constitutional minority, and with France 
committed to the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, he was cast aside. See works by 
Tookc (1862) and Verlaque (1879). 

(2) ^ude 0640-1723), French church 
historian, bom at Paris, was tutor to various 
princes, prior of Argcntcuil and confessor 
to young Louis XV. Among his numerous 
works were Moeurs des IsraHites (1681); 
Moean des CMtkns (1662); Droit eccldsi- 
astiaue 0^B7); and the great Histoire 
eceUsiasmue (IK) vols. 1691-1720)— really 
the tot complete church history, on which 
he laboured thirty years. Fleury's own work 
^iy leached to 1414; it was continued to 
1778 by others. 

TteoAor, fiMd'mr (]80(h64}, 
perman diviaq; bom at Eppsidn, in 18Z2 
bemmejkiitbrcf Kajae^^ near DfisseF 

la im he founded the firH 
Protestant deimiiesses* home. See life 


Georg Fliedner (3 vols. 1908-12). — His son 
Fritz (1845-1901), worked as a Protestant 
evangelist in Spain and wrote Iglesia Evan- 
gilica Espahola. See study by M. Gerhardt 
?2 vols. 1933-37). 

J^INCK, Govaert (1615-60), Dutch portrait 
and religious painter, born in Cleves. A 
pupil of Rembrandt, he painted biblical and 
genre pictures. 

FUNDERS, Matthew (1774-1814), English 
explorer, born at Donington, Lincolnshire, 
entered the navy, and, having with Bass (q.v.) 
discovered Bass’s Strait, was in 1801-03 
commissioned to circumnavigate Australia. 
On his way home he was wrecked, and 
detained a prisoner by the French governor 
of Mauritius until 1810. The Flinders river 
in Queensland, and the Flinders range in 
S. Australia are named for him. See his 
Voyage to Terra Australis (1814) and Life by 
E. Scott (1914). 

FLINT, (1) Frank Stewart (1885- ), 

English poet and translator, bom in London, 
joined the Imagist movement and published 
lyric poetry. In the Net of the Stars (1909), 
Cadences (1915) and Otherworld (1920). A 
brilliant linguist, he produced many trans- 
lations. 

(2) Robert (1 834-1910), Scottish theologian, 
born at Dumfries, and ordained in 1859, was 
professor of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews 
(1864-76), and of Divinity at Edinburgh 
(1876-1903), His Philosophy of History 
established his reputation. Other w^orks 
were the Baird Lectures. Theism and Anti- 
Theistic Theories (1876-77), Vico (1884) and 
Socialism (1895). 

(3) Sir William Russell (1880- ), British 

artist and illustrator, born in Edinburgh. He 
painted many watercolours to illustrate books 
(e.g. Chaucer, Matthew Arnold) and for 
exhibition. His work is notable for delicate 
colouring and broad washes, often granulated 
for effect, and for a skill in rendering the 
human figure rarely found in the water-colour 
medium. His publications include Models of 
Propriety (1951). He was elected to tlie Royal 
Academy in 1933 and was knighted in 1947. 

FLITCROFT, Henry (1679-1769), English 
architea, was bom at Hampton Court, 
where his father was the king’s gardener. 
The Earl of Burlington became his patron, 
and be held various official appointments, 
becoming comptroller of the works in 1758. 
He designed the London churches of St Giles 
in the Fields and St John at Hampstead, 
and he rebuilt parts of Wentworth House in 
Yorkshire and Woburn Abbey* 

FLOOD, Henry (1732-91), Irish politician, 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Oxford, became a leader in the popular party 
in the Irish parliament after his election in 
1759. In 1775 became vice-treasurer of Ire- 
land, but was removed in 1781 as a strong 
Nationalist. Disliking Grattan’s Bill of Right 
as inadequate, Flood strove without success to 
cany a more sweeping measure, and became 
Involved in a bitter quarrel widi his former 
friend. In 1783 he was letumed for Wish 
Chester, and in 1785 for SeaR>rd, bathe faUed 
to make a mat mark at Westmhister. See 
his iMe and Correspondence (1838). 
FLOQIJET, Charles Thomas, jfhk-ay (1828- 
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1896), French radical politictan, bom at St 
Jean de Luz, strenuously opposed Napoleon 
Ill's regime, edited the Repmlique Franpatse^ 
and was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1876. President of the Chamber in 1885- 
1888 and 1889-93, he belonged to the anti- 
Boulangist faction and wounded its leader 
in a duel in 1888. His political influence 
waned after his implication in the Panama 
scandal of 1893. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER, English 
dironicler, a monk of Worcester, where he 
died in 1 1 18, wrote a Chronicon which comes 
down to 1 1 16, and which about 1030 becomes 
of some value as an independent authority. 
It was edited by Thorpe in 1848, and trans- 
lated by Forester (1847) and Stevenson 
(1853). 

FLORjES, Joan Jos6,y7o>ayr (1801-64), South 
American statesman, bom at Puerto C^bello 
in Venezuela, fou^t with distinction in the 
war of independence, and became first 
president of the republic of Ecuador in 1830- 
1835 and 1839-43. 

FLOREY, Sir Howard Walter (1898- ), 

British pathologist, bom at Adelaide, 
professor of Pathology at Oxford from 1935, 
with Chain worked on penicillin, and shared 
the Nobel prize for MMicine 1945. He was 
dected F.R.S. in 1941. 

FLORIAN, Jean Piore Claris de (1755-94), 
French novelist and fabulist. He wrote two 
prose romances, and pastorals, plays, &c. 

Select Fables (ed. Goldschild; 1904). 
FLORIO, John (c. 1553-1625), the translator 
of Mofitaiane, was boro of Italian Protestant 
parmtage in London, about 1576 was a tutor 
in foragn languages at Oxford, and in 1578 
publiidiM his First Fruits, accompanied by 
A Perfect Induction to the Italian and English 
Tenues, His next work was Second Fruits, 
with six thousand Italian Proverbs (1591). 
His Italian and English dictionary, entitled 
A World ^ Words, was published in 1598. 
In 1603 Horio was appmnted reader in 
Italian to (Jtieen Anne^ in 1604 groom of die 
privy-chamber. His famous translation of 
Montaigne (1603) has appeared in several 
modctn editions. See studies by the Com- 
tesse de Chambrun (1921) and r. A. Yates 

FLORY. See Fleury. 

ILOTOW, FrMridi, fen, 

(1812-43), German composer, boro at 
Teut^dorf in Mecktenourg, made hii 
seputadon by Ls Naufrage de la Miduse 
(1839), Stra&Ua (1844), and Martha (1847), 
the last two characterized by pleaiing mdod^ 
taler onems were In^ (i853), la Vetm 
Gwin 0459), and VOmbre (1869). From 
to 1863 he was difector of the theatre 
i^Miwerifi. See Ltfo by his widow (Leipzig 

fiHhrds, (1) Coetafc (1838-71), 
Fmai^eoiiia^ scm <^"(3), distiogitiribed 
Mitlidf by his bc^ La Science de rhomme 
{1845t as an ardent republican took part 
m Ite Crecan insunectioa against the Turks 
.(18#% and fell fi^biting for the Paris Con^ 




(3) Pierre Jean Marie (1794-1867), French 
physiologist, father of (1) and (2), became 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences (183^, 
professor at the College de France (1855), 
and member of the Academy (1840). He 
was elected to the Chamber of uq;»uties in 
1838 and made a peer of France in 1846. 
He wrote on the development and nutrition 
of the human body and on animal instinct 

FLOWER, Sir Wiaiaai Henry, F.R,S. (1831- 
1899), bom at Stratford-on-Avon, mmointed 
in 1861 conservator of the Htmterian Mi 
in 1869 Hunterian professor Comp 
Anatomy and Physiology, in 1884-48 \wa$ 
natural history director at the Br 
Museum. He revoluticmized imiseums. 

Life by Cornish (1904). 

FLUDD, Robert (1574-1637), EngluA physic- 
ian, mystic and pantheistic theo^ltist Soto 
at Milgate. Influenced by Paraerisus, 
recognized three cosmic eietnents— God 
(archetypus), world (macrocosmos) and man 
(microcosmos). See study by Craven (1902). 

FOCH, FenUnand, fosh (1851-1929), Fmach 
marshal, born at Tarbes, taught at the Ecole 
de Guerre, proved himself a great strategist 
at the Marne (1914), Ypra, &c.. and as 
generalissimo of the Allied armies from 
March 1918, directed the hammer-strokes 
which drove back the Germans and won tl» 
war. Member of the Acaddmie and O.M. 
(1918), fleld-marsbal (1919), he 'deserved 
well of his country ' and of its Allies. He 
wrote Principles of War (trans. 1919), 
Memoirs (1931), &C. See studies by Eugnet 
(1929), Liddell Hart (1933) and Falls (1939). 

FOGAZZARO, Avtonio (1842-1911), Italian 
novelist, bom at Vicenza, excelled at lively 
portrayals of country and small-town life. 
He published a long series of novels, begin- 
ning with Miranda (1874) and including U 
Santo (trans. The Saint, 1906). See studies by 
Vital! (Milan 1938), Poirier (Paris 1938) and 
Nardi (Milan 1938). 

FOIX, Gaston, fwa (1489-15!2>, French 
nobleman whose mother was a sister of 
Louis Xll of France, became Due de Nemours 
in 1505. In the Italian wars he displayed 
such brilliant genius and bravery as to ears 
the title of ' Thunderbolt of Italy *. He twice 
overthrew the Swiss, at Como and Milan 
(1511); chased the papal troops from 
llolosna; seized Brescia from the Venerians; 
and defeated the Spaniards at Rgvenim. 
where, however, be was killed. The estates 
and ririe went to the king cd^Navaim Fbialiy 
Henry IV of Navarre attached the eouhty of 
Fotx to the French crown. 

FCHUNE, Mkhei,/<Hkeeii' (1880-1942), Rus- 
sian dancer and choreographer, bom in St 
Petenburg. He it credited with the eiearion 
of modem ballet from the arrifidal, si^Uzed 
mode prevalent at the turn of the omtury. 

Fcaaasi, Antoey (1890-1939), Dutch akfmfi 
engineer, bom at Kediri in Java* bttIH bis 
flm pbme in 1911, and in 1913 fiMBAded the 
Fidcker airciaft facuny at MMUStift in 
Oermany, which made wupiaaes Her the 
Genaati air fom M the diet Wmld Wm. 
Alter the war he eel m n ftctesY lo ^ 
later tdsO in 
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Riacaroaic poet» a witty and graceless 
Benedictine* who wrote under the name of 
MerUnus Coccaius. 

FOLEY* John Henry (1B18~74), Irish 
settlor* bom in Dublin, came to London in 
1S34» He executed many statues of public 
figures* including that of the Prince Consort 
for the Albert Memorial* Elected A.ILA. 
in lg49* and ILA. in 1858, he died at Hamp- 
stead and was buried in St PauPs. 

a ISth-century Italian 
poet* , who wrote a number of sonnets, 
translated by Hossetti and J. A* Symonds* 
See Navoae^ Mime di Fofgore (1880). 
FOUOBS* Mania (1690-1754), English numis- 
matist, was bom in London, published A 
Tabh qf MngUsh Gold Coins (1736) and A 
Teik of EMisk Silver Coins (1745). He was 
P.R.$., P.S.A., and a member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. 

FOHBLANQUE* Albany William, fon'biank 
(1793--1872L J&glish journalist, bom in 
London, editor from 1830 of the Examiner, 
His best aitidka were reprinted as England 
under Seven Administrations (1837). In 1847 
he became statistical secretary to the Board 
of Trade. See Life (1874). 

FONSECA, /bit-say'/cn, (I) Eleonora Pimentel, 


FOPPA 


m-waitmg to Queen Mana Carolina until she 
forfeited her mistress’s favour by remarking 
on her intimacy with Acton (q.v.). An active 
Frendi partly, on the fall of the Parthen- 
ope^ republic she was hanged at the queen’s 
instigadofi* 

(2) Man^ Deodoro da (1827-92), Brazilian 
statesman, bora at Aiagoas, during 1889-91 
was first president of Brazil. 

FONTANA, (0 Carlo (1634 or 38-1714), Swiss 
architect, a pupil of Bernini, worked as 
papal architect in Rome and also designed 
Loyola Collm in Spain and the Palazzo 
Durazzo at ueooa. See U. Donati Artisti 
ticineei a Roma (1942). — His son Francesco 
(1668-1708) work^ with him. 

(2>l>onMiiloo (1543-1607), Swiss ardiitecL 
bora at Mehde near Lugano, was papal 
arriiitect in Rome, employed on the Lateran 
Palace and the Vatican Library. He was 
afterwards royal architect in Naples, where 
he died* See study by J. A. F. Orbaan 
(1911). 

(3) fknncteui, Italian astronomer, one of 
the earliest users of a telescope, and of a 
convent mher than a concave eyelens in a 
microspope. He first saw markings tm Mars 

^^irregulsrit^ on the crescent of 

llMedor, fothtah'm (1819-^8), 


OermiWt 

wofked'l 


llMedor, fim-tah'ni (1819-98), 
andnovel&t, boro atNeuntppin, 
fr fiunily chemist’s business until 


m 1849 hp took to literature at Berlm. 
Periods pfiesidenoe in Britain between 1855 
|1M» as a Newspaper oorromndmxt led 
as Arohdudd Soimlas and 
M Aw and other BritiilHfiavourcd 
pms. BBs realistic novels probably 


latioR of P(me*s Essay on Man (1783), and an 
imitation of Gray’s Elegy, A member of the 
Institute from 1795, he was made in 1804 
president of the legislative body. In 1810 he 
entered the senate, and was raised to the 
peerage by Louis XVllI. 

FON1124ELLE, Bernard le Bovyer de (1657- 
1757), French author, bora at Rouen, a 
nepheW of Ckirneille, began his literary career 
in Paris. In the great quarrel of Modems 
versus Ancients, he sided with the Moderns, 
assailing the Greeks and their French 
imitators, and receiving in return the satiric 
shafts of Boileau, Racine, J. B. Rousseau and 
La Bruy6re. After the failure on the stage 
of his A spar, he produced an imitation 
of Lucian, Dialogues des mons, and the 
’ precious ’ Lettres du Chevalier d'Her , ... In 
1697 he was made secretary to the Acad6mie 
des Sciences, of which he afterwards was 
president. He died at Paris in his hundredth 
year. He had attempted well-nigh every 
form of literature — idylls, satires, dialogues, 
critical essays, histories, tragedies, &c. His 
best works, Emretiens sur la plurality des 
mondes^ and Histoire des oracles, are still 
worth reading. Andrew Lang discovered the 
germ of his explanation of myths in Fonte- 
nelfe’s dissertation on Fables. 

FONTEYN, Margot, stage name of Margot 
Fonteyn de Arii», nie Margaret Hookham 
(1919- ). English ballerina, born in Reigate. 
She studied under Astafieva and others and 
joined the Sadler’s Wells Ballet (now the 
Royal Ballet) in 1934, where she made to 
first solo appearance in The Haunted Ballroom, 
She has danced most of the classical rdles 
from Giselle onwards. She married Emilio 
Arias, then Panamanian Ambassador to the 
C!ourt of St James, in 1955, and was created 
D,B.E. in 1956. See Life by E. Frank 
(1958). 

FOOTE* (1) Andrew Hull (1806-63), American 
seaman, was bora in New Haven, C^nn., 
entered the navy in 1822, and was promoted 
captain in 1849. In 1856 be stormed four 
Chinese forts at Canton, which had fired on 
him. In the civil war be organized the western 
fiotilia, and in February 1862 stormed Port 
Henry. Shortly afterwards he was wounded 
and resigned as rear-admiral. 

(2) Arthiir WUUmd (1853-1937)* Ammcan 
composer* bora at Salem* Mass., was a noted 
organist and wrote diurch and riiamber 
music as well as books on haxmoay and 
keyboard technique. 

(3) Saimiel (l720-m English wit, pto- 
wrirot and actor, bom m Truro, ms 
briiliant mimicry of prominent people led to 
legal proceedings bring taken against hiip on 
several occasions. His plays* which hiclude 
Taste (1752) and Tke Mkor (1760), ware 
mainly political satire, and have not stood 
the test of time. See Lives by P. Fitzgori^ , 
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FORBES, (1) Alexander Penrose (1817-75), 
was bom in Edinburgh, and in 1848 con- 
secrated Bishop of Brechin. His charge 
(1857) on the manner of the Eucharistic 
Presence led to his trial before the other 
Scottish bishops in 1860, and a censure and 
admonition. He edited, with his brother, the 
Arbuthnot Missal (1864), and published 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints (1872), &c. See 
Memoirs by Skene 1876) and Perry (1939). 

(2) Archibald (1838-1900), British journa- 
list, war correspondent for the Daily News 
in the Franco-Pmssian war, the Carlist 
revolt, the Russo-Turkish campaign and the 
Zulu war, wrote several books coloured by 
his experiences. 

(3) Duncan, of Culloden (1685-1747), 
Scottish jurist, was bom at Bunchrew near 
Inverness. November 10, and studied at 
Edinburgh and Leyden. Called to the bar, 
and appointed sheriff of Midlothian, he 
rose rapidly into practice and political 
influence through the Duke of Argyll. In 
1715 he was in the north actively opposing 
the rebels; afterwards he protested against 
trying the prisoners in England, and resisted 
the forfeitures. In 1725 he became lord 
advocate, in 1737 president of the Court of 
Session; in 1734 he succeeded his brother in 
the family estates; and for long he largely 
ruled the destinies of Scotland and con- 
tributed to her dawning prosperity by 
developing her internal resources, by winning 
over the Jacobites, and by forming Highland 
regiments under loyal colonels. The *45 
rather took him by surprise. He hastened 
to the north, and did much to check the 
rebels, beating off the Frasers* attack on 
Culloden House. But he had to take refuge 
in Skye, and after his return was regard^ 
with jealousy by the government. He died 
December 10, 1747. See Lives by Hill 
Burton (1847) and Menary (1936). 

(4) Edward (1815-54), British naturalist, 
was bom at Douglas, Isle of Man, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, but from 1836 
devoted himself to the natural sciences, and 
for a year worked at Paris. In 1841 he was 
naturmist on the Beacon during the survey of 
a part of Asia Minor. In 1843 he became 
professor of Botany in King's College, 
London; in 1844 palaeontologist to the 
Museum of Geology; in 1851 professor of 
Natural History to the School of Mines; in 
1852 president of the Geological Society; 
and in 1853 professor of Natural Histoiy at 
Edhibor^. Forbes did much to advance 
and systematize special departments of 
natural history, especially the British star- 
fishes; his owrvatlons on the distribution 
of animal and vegetable life have opened 
many new fields of research. Of his works, 
papers and monomphs, upwards of two 
imnidied were puolished, many of them 
coptously itiostrated by his own drawings. 

Bee tim Memoir by G. wilstm and A. Geikie 

(1849-193^ £o 8h b ici 
iowmicw wthe carbon bnish for dynamos. 

He .i^ownneoif in the tneUiod of 
measnriBfi ue velodty of li^t (with Yoon " 
andinllmflMofiaiite-i^ In 1880 
foiecast tile existenoe of Ptnto. 
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(6) James David (1809-68), Scottish 
scientist, grandson of (10), bom in Edinburgh* 
known for his work on glaciers, author of 
Travelling through the Alps (1843) and Theory 
of Glaciers {m9). 

(7) (Joan) Roslta (1893- ), English 

writer and traveller, bora in Swtnderby, 
Lincolnshire. Having visited almost every 
country in the world and particularly Arabia 
and North Africa, she used her experiences 
as the raw materi^ for exciting travel bc^ks, 
as The Secret of the Sahara-Ktifara (1922), 
From Bed Sea to Blue Nile (1928),! 
Prodigious Caribbean (1940), Appointmei 
the Sun (1949), Isiands in the Sun (1950), ^ 

(8) Sir John (1787-1861), Scottish physician 
bora at Cuttlebrae, Banffshire, was jomt- 
editor of the Cyclopaedia of PractwMl 
Medicine (1832-35), translated the works «f 
Auenbnigger and Laennec and thus advoca- 
ted the use of the stethoscope in this country. 

(9) Robert (1708-75), from 1769 Bishop of 
Ross and Caithness, compiled the Jacobite 
Lyon in Mourning (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1895-96). 

(10) Sir William, Bart. (1739-1806), 
Scottish banker, grandfather of (p. born in 
Edinburgh, worked with and in 1761 became 
a partner in the Edinburgh bank of Coutts 
& Co., and became head of a new company 
in 1 763. Sec his Memoirs of a Banking House 
(1803; ed. by Robert Chambers, 1860). His 
bank became in 1830 the Union Bank. — His 
^cond son, John Hay (1776-1854), was the 

Judge, Lord Medwyn. 

TORBES MACKENZIE. See MaCKENZIZ (9). 

FORBES-ROBERTSON, Sir Joimston (1853- 
1937), English actor, born in London, made 
his debut in 1874 and soon established 
himself as a West End favourite by the charm 
of his classical features, the beauty of his 
diction and his grace in costume parts. In 
1895, he became actor-manager of the London 
Lyceum and crowned bis productions there 
with Hamlet in 1897. His later years were 
marked by success in The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back (191. 3). He married Gertrude 
Elliott, an American actress who often 
partnered him, in 1900.— A daughter, Jean 
(1905- ), carried on the tradition and 
became actress-manager in The Lady of the 
Camellias in 1934, 

FORCELLINI, Ej^lo. See Facciolati. 

FORCHHAMM^ Peter Wilbdra, /orKH - 
ham-mir (1801-94), German classical anti- 
quary, was professor of Philology at Kiel 
and director of the archaeological museum 
founded by himself and Otto John (q.Vr).— 
His broker, Joiuuni Ge^ (1794-1865), 
geologist, born at Husum, wrote on the 


geology of Denmark. 
FORD, (1) 


FORD7 <i) EdwanI Onslow (1852-1901), 
English sculptor, bora in London, best 
known for his portrait busts, designed the 
Shelley Memorial at Oxford. Soo nis Folly 
in the Tate, London. 

(2) FOlg> MADOX. SeeHWf«ii,(l)t 

(3) rnmn (1863-1947), Amcatean nuto- 
mobile mpeper and mafiiifacUiinr* Imni at 

ddvra motosxir io 1891, Id 

lib om cm 

He. fManecied .moan 
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FOiSTTER 


' assembiy line * mass-production techniquefd 
for his famous T-model (1908 09), 15 milliorr 
of which were produced up to 1928. He alsci 
branched out into aircraft and tractof- 
manufacture. A fervent pacifist who thou^f 
that * history was bunk \ he tried to negotiate 
a European peace in 1915. His policy of 
payinjg his employees more than a normal 
rate led to violent disa^eements with tbc^ 
code laid down in the Roosevelt recovery* 
programme in 1931. In 1919 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Edsel (1893-1943), and in 
1945 by his grandson Henry (1917- ), after 
Henry senior had tried hard to resume 
absolute control in the face of President 
Roosevelt's opposition. Tlie latter knew 
that the old man had no interest in war 
production. See Life by R. Burlinghamc 
(1958) and studies by A. Nevins and F. £. 
Hill (1958); and C. E. Sorensen (1958). 

(4), Joim (c. 158fi-e. 1640), English drama-* 
tist, was baptized at llsington, Devon,' 
studied for a year at Oxford and entered tht^ 
Middle Temple in 1602. He was expelled foi 
debt but readmitted. He was greatly infiu-? 
enced by Richard Burton (q.v.) whosd 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) tumw FordV 
dramatic gifts into stage-presentation of the 
melancholy, the unnatural and the horrible 
in The Lover* s Melancholy (1629), 'Tis Pitv 
$h€*s a moreilSnhThe Lady* s Trial im9), 
See. He also wrote a masterful chronicle 
play, Perkin Warbeck (1638). Ford often 
collaborated with Dckker, Rowley and 
>Vebsier (qq.v.). See works by Swinburne 
1 1 88 8^, Sargeant (1935) and Sensahaugh 

^ (5)^ Richard (1796-1858), English travel- 
author from Winchester, passed to Trinity. 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar, but] 
never practised. He spent the years ( 1 830 -34/ ' 
in riding tours in Spain. See his delightfu 
Handbook for Travellers in Spain (1845) and 4 


FOSCARI* Francesco, fos^kah-ree (c. 1370- 
1457), was elected Do^ of Venice in 1423, 
and by his great miOtary skill carried a 
conflict with Milan to a successful conclusion 
in die Treaty of Ferrara (1433). His last 
years were embittered by the upjust torturing 
and banishmeDt of his son Giacopo. See 
Alethea Wiei's Two Doges of Venice (1891). 
See Byron’*8 tragedy The Two Foscari, 
FOSCOLO^ Vjo (1778-1827), Italian author, 
was bom in :^te, and educated at Spalato 
and Venioe. His bitter disappointment when 
Venice was ceded to Austria found vent in 
the Lettere di Jacopo Ortis ( 1 802). Believing 
that France was destined to liberate Italy, he 
served in the French armies; but, undeceived 
as to Napoleon's intentions, returned to 
Milan, and published in 1807 his best poem, 
ISepoicrl. He translated Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey^ and wrote two tragedies, Ajace and 
Ricciarda. In 1809 he was for a few months 
professor of Eloquence in Pavia. After 1814, 
when the Austrians entered Milan, Foscolo 
finally sought refuge in London. There were 
published his Saggi sal Petrarca, Discorso su! 
testo del Decamerone, Discorso sul testo di 
Dante^ and various papers in the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews. His last years were 
embittered by poverty and neglect. He dM 
at Turaham Green, and in 1871 his remains 
were taken from Chiswick and re-interred in 
Florence. See Lives by Pecchio (1836), 
Carrer (1842), Artusi (1878), Antona Traversi 
(1884-89), De Winckels (1885-86), Chiarini 
(1891), Martinetti (1892), G. Natali (1928), 
‘ F. Viglione (1910) and Vinoent (1953). 
FOSDICK, Hi^ Emerson (1878- ), 

American Baptist minister, ordained in 1903, 
professor at Union Theological Semioaiy, 
New York, from 1915, and pastor of River- 
side Baptist Church in New York from 1926. 
An outstanding preacher, he was a leading 
' modernist * in the controversy on Funda- 
mentalism in the 'twenties. 


Gatherings from Spain Heintroduced?^ . 

the British public to the works of Velasquez v FOSS, Lukas (1922- ), American con^poscsr, 
(q.v.). ^ bom in Berlin, settled in America m 1922. 

FORDHAM, George (1837-87), English 1;; He studied under Hindemith and first 
jockey, was born at Cambridge, and died at f attracted attention with his cantatiu The 
Slough. He won the Derby on .Sir Bcvys| Rra^le (1941). His lamest vwrk to date is 
(1879), the Oaks and Ascot Cup each five A Parable of Deaths for soloist, narrator, 
times, but never the St Leger. % choir and orchestra, but he has also wtUten 

FOKDUN, John of, faFd*n (d. c. 1384), If a symphony, concertos, chamber music and 
Scottish chronicler, may have been bom ati| an opw on Mark Twain's story 7%e/iifftp% 
Fordoun, m Kincardineshire. He lived to 
write only five books of the Scotichronicon^ 

bringing it down to 1153, but he left collec- f , (2) Jota(l77M843),Enghshe8sawtL^ 
lions extending to 1384, when he is supposed ^4in, Hahfa^ York^ire, was tram^ for ^ 
10 have died. Walter Bower (q.v.) in 1441 ^ministry, but, ager preaching for tnyaty-flvn 
fcsiuned and enlarged the unfinished work; with mdifiermt success, devoted hmi- 

but msny of his alterations corrupted to litwalum. m^Et^ys^ in a ^^jof 
Fortun's narrative. The work is the chief ww^fparmnjm^bei^^ 

authority for the history of Scotland prior to ^ > 

the 15th century. The best MSS. are in the » appeared his on the P/ 
Wolfenbilttel library. Four editions have ignora^^ 

been published: Skene's in 1871-72. ®^!*t*aal edutattiOQ. He dM at 

roRM.4 Aueufif U mm i ng4g~193tL Swiss |ds hjHDte fOT iWfilliy-tWO 5^#* 

V and Carregpand^m bjr J. E. Rylnnd 

(18^1S57V Bttito 

at HnDteMteeai nml 

and at Ummgity .;" 
j firom ISS7 im-s 



la tbe of tan anatomy of the brain and 




FORBES 

FORBES, (1) Alexander Penrose (1817 75), 
was bom in Edinburgh, and in 1848 con- 
secrated Bishop of Brechin. His charge 
(1857) on the manner of the Eucharistic 
Presence led to his trial before the other 
Scottish bishops in 1860, and a censure and 
admonition. He edited, with his brother, the 
Arbuthnot Missal (1864), and published 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints (1872), &c. See 
Memoirs by Skene 1876) and Perry (1939). 

(2) Archibald (1838-1900), British journa- 
list, war correspondent for the Daily News 
in the Franco-Prussian war, the Carlist 
revolt, the Russo-Turklsh campaign and the 
Zulu war, wrote several books coloured by 
his experiences. 

(3) DimcaD, of Culloden (1685-1747), 
Scottish jurist, was bom at Bunchrew near 
Inverness, November 10, and studied at 
Edinburgh and Leyden. Called to the bar, 
and appointed sheriff of Midlothian, he 
rose rapidly into practice and political 
influence through the Duke of Argyll. In 
1715 he was in the north actively opposing 
the rebels; afterwards he protested against 
trying the prisoners in England, and resisted 
the forfeitures. In 1725 he became lord 
advocate, in 1737 president of the Court of 
Session; in 1734 he succeeded his brother in 
the family estates; and for long he largely 
ruled the destinies of Scotland and con- 
tributed to her dawning prosperity by 
developing her internal resources, by winning 
over the Jacobites, and by forming Highland 
regiments under loyal colonels. The *45 
rather took him by surprise. He hastened 
to the north, and did much to check the 
rebels, beating off the Frasers* attack on 
Culloden House. But he had to take refuge 
in Sk^ and after his return was regarded 
with jealousy by the government. He died 
December 10, 1747. Sec Lives by Hill 
Burton (1847) and Menary (1936). 

(4) Edward (1815-54), British naturalist, 
was bom at Douglas, Isle of Man, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, but from 1836 
devoted himself to the natural sciences, and 
for a year worked at Paris. In 1841 he was 
naturalist on the Beacon during the survey of 
a part of Asia Minor. In 1843 he became 
professor of Botany in King's Collet, 
London; in 1844 palaeontologist to the 
Museum of Geology; in 1851 professor of 
Natural History to the School of Mines; in 
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(3) Thomas (c. 1675-1738), the Jacobite 
M.P. for Northumberland who in 1715 headed 
the Border rebels, surrendered at Preston, 
escaped from Newgate, and died at Boulogne. 

(4) WUliam l^aid (1819-86). En^ 
Liberal statesman, was bom of Quaker 
parentage at Bradpole, Dorsetshire. He 
abandoned the bhr for the wool industry. 
During the Irish famine of t845 he visited the 
distressed districts as almoner of a "" ‘ 
relief fund; in 1850 he married Jane, di 
of Dr Arnold of Rugby. In 1861 he 1 
Liberal M.P. for Bra^Ubrd. He i 
cabinet rank and in 1870 carried the 1 
tary Education Act Under the Ola 
administration of 1880 Forstot was 
secretary for Ireland. He Wfs 
unceasingly in Parliament by the yrtsh 
members, and his life was threatened by the 
* Invinctbles * for his measures of comcion* 
He was a severe critic of ParneQ and« deter- 
mined to re-establish law and order, had him 

. and other Irish leaders arrested. When in 
^ April 1882 a majority of the chbinet deter- 
, mtned to release the * suspects % Forster and 
' Lord Cowper (the lord-lieutenant) letigned. 
A strong opponent of Home Rule, he died in 
London. See Life by Wemyss Reid (1888). 
FORSTER, M^st&r, (1) &il8t (1800-85), 
German artist and critic, bom at MOnclen- 
gosserstfidt, executed frescoes at Bonn 
university and at Munich, dbcoveted frescoes 
by Jacopo de Avanzo at Padua, and wrote on 
^ German and Italian art. 

' (2) Friedrk^h Christoph (1791-1868), Ger- 

man poet and historian, brother of (1), born 
near Kamburg in Saxc-Meiningen, Ibuglit in 
I the war of liberation, in 1829 was appointed 
; keeper of the Royal Art Museum at Berlin. 
; Besides hery war-songs, he wrote on the war 
? of liberation, the history of Prussia, the 
courts of Europe in the 18th century, and 
; Wallensleto. 

) (3) Johans Georg Adam (1754-^), German 

: author, son of (4), accompanied his father on 
? Cook*s second voyage and published an 
v: account of it (1784) and a book about the 
, BJbtne. his Letters (1829). 

I (4) Johaim Relahold (1729-m German 
traveler and botanist, father of (3), bom in 
Dirschau, in 1773t.adccttnpantod 
on his second voyiiK published bis oboerya- 
tions made OB tw voyage (1771)''aod other 
botanical works, lie became profator of 


1852 president of the Geological Society; >4 
and in 1853 professor of Natural History Jntari76g-184^) 

E<tob«rgh. 'Vorbes did Ip 

his observations on the distribution^-^ VJSSfto 

^ .. . . 





0} Gooryd (1849-193^, English physicis' 
iaveator of we carbon brush for ayaam 
He marie improvements in the method ot 
measiixwgtlm velocity of light (with Younah 
and tottmMdofimsB»^iRDtito^ In 1880 
fotecBSt the existence w Plmo. 


the Bast Indto 

1848 and was cieated CS. for hB:ie^>fef 
aRer the Mutiny. In IM 1 
musloo 10 Yafkaiad. wAM If 
-B 
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FOSTER 


born at Reims, settled in Paris, where he 
founded in 1890 the * Th^tre des Arts * for 
presenting a wide ran^ of European drama 
and recitals of symbolist poetry. He is best 
known for his popular Ballades frangaises 


FOSCARl, Franoesco, fos*kafhree (c. 1370- 
1457). was elected Doge of Venice in 1423, 
and by his great military skill carried a 
conflict with Milan to a successful conclusion 
in the Treaty of Ferrara (1433). His last 


(1st volume 1897), in which he brought years were embittered by the unjust torturing 
poetry closer to the rhythms of everyday and banishment of his son Giacopo. See 
speech. He also wrote several plays, edited Alethea Wiel's Two Doges of Venice (1891). 
literary magazines ^d wrote Histoire de la See Byron's tragedy The Two FoscarL 
poisie frempaise deptds 1850 (1927). See FOSCOLO^ Uj 


also works by O. Masson (1923) and R. 
Oauzet 0925); 

FORTES^Ca. SeeBaAcao. 
FORTBSCIIB^ fde*t€s4cyoo^ (1) Sir John 
(c. 1394rl47e), English jurist, was bom in 
S6mers8t . and educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford. Odled to the bar, he was in 1441 
made seijeant-at-law, and in 1442 lord 
chtefjdflKli^ t>f the ^ng's Bench. In the 
stnifl^ between York and Lancaster he was 
loysTto the latter and fled with Margaret of 
A^ou and her son to Scotland, and there 
was probably appointed lord chancellor by 
Hemy VL In 1463 he embarked with them 
for HoUand. During his exile wrote his De 
Lauddna Legum Analiae (printed in 1537) 
for the instruction of Prince Edward and of 
immense value to later jurists. After the 
final defeat of the House of Lancaster at 
Tewkesbuiy 0471) Fortescue submitted to 
Edward IV. His The Governance of England 
(1714) has the subtitle The Difference between 
an Absabtte and Limited Monarchy, 

(2) Sir Jelni Wflflam 0859->1933), English 
military hisUman, was bom in Madeira and 
brought tip near Barastapie. He became 
private secretary to the governor of the 
Windward Islands and from 1886 to 1890 
was private solitary to the governor of 
New Zealand. He was librafhm of Windsor 
Castle, 1905-26. Besides his monumental 
i3-voluine History of the British Amy (1899- 
1930), hit writings mclude Statesmen of the 
Great Woe 1793-1914 (1911), County 
lieutenancies and the Army. 1903-1814 
(1925), mmigton (192$), end in a difletent 
vein, ThtStonf of a Bed Deer (1897). 
FOKTIGDERRA, Nkcolo, for^tee-gwer'ra 
(1674-1735), Imlian poet, was bishop and 
papal chamberlain to Clement Xi, and is 
a-membered by his satirical epic, // Bicciar- 

FORTWS^lUihert (1815-80), Scottish botan- 
ist, bom ai Bdrom, Berwickshire, was at first 
employed as a gmrdemsr in the Rotanic 
Garden of Edfnburih, and at Chiswick. 
Fr(»nJI845 he travSkm extensividy in the 
Hast lor Bus London Botanical Society, 
mtrodmdfl# many orhxital plants into 
plinled tea successfully in 
Ind^ West Provinoes, nublishmg 
travels in 1847 and 1863. 
PORtUM Y CARBO« for-too'nee 

(1839-74). Spanish painter, was boni at 
Reus Tamfona, When Spain declared 
war aggiiiit liomco. FOrtuny foUowed the 
IdepoM^ with studies of 
IlmbeilofJiiiiooooopiGtiim 
VI IlflirrRRS, Bookdaear In dm 

9bA AtPtdsmMems 


^ Ugo (1778-1827), Italian author, 
was bom m Zante, and educated at Spalato 
and Venice. His bitter disappointment when 
Venice was ceded to Austria found vent in 
the Lettere di Jacopo Ortis (1802). Believing 
that France was dmtined to liberate Italy, he 
smved in the French armies; but, undeceived 
as to Napoleon's intentions, returned to 
Milan, and published in 1807 his best poem, 

/ Sepolcri, He translated Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey ^ and wrote two tragedies, AJace and 
Biceiarda, In 1809 he was for a few months 
professor of Eloquence in Pavia. After 1814, 
when the Austrians entered Milan, Foscolo 
finally sought refuge in London. There were 
published his Saggi sul Petrarca, Discorso sul 
testo del Decamerone^ Discorso sul testa di 
Dante^ and various papers in the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews, His last years were 
mnbittered by poverty and neglect. He died 
at Tumham Green, and in 1871 his remains 
were taken from Chiswick and re-interred in 
Florence. See Lives by Pecchio (1836), 
Ourer (184^, Artusi (1878), Antona Traversi 
(1884-89), De Winckels (1885-86), Chiarini 
(1891), Martinetti (1892), G. Natali (1928), 
F. Vigliotte (1910) and Vincent (1953). 
FOSDlOI, Harry Emerson (1878- }, 

American Baptist minister, ordained in 1903, 
professor at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, from 1915, and pastor of River- 
side Baptist Church in New York from 1926. 
An outstanding preacher, he was a leading 
* modmnist * in the controversy on Fiinda- 
mmitalism in the 'twenties. 

FOSS, Lukas (1922- ), American composer, 
boro in Berlm, settled in Ammca in 1922, 
He studied under Hindemith and first 
attracted attention with his cantata, The 
Prakie (1941). His lamest work to date is 
A Parable of Deaths for soloist, narrator, 
choir and orchestra, but he has also written 
a symphony, concertos, chamber music and 
an opera on Marie Twain's stoiy The Jumpbtg 

Frogof Calaveras Cotmty. 

Botanic FOST&, (I) BWmt. S^(4).^ , ^ 

‘ ‘ (2) John (1770-1843), Banish essayist, bom 

in Halito, Yorkshire, was tramed fpr the 
ministry, but, utter preaching for twenty^ve 
years with indifferent success, devoted hiop 
sdf to literature. His Esst^s. in a Smies of 
Letters (1 805), were only four m numbec-Hdie 
best-known that ' On Deettion of Character V 
In 1819 appeal^ his Essay tm the pf 
Popular Ignorw^ ur^ the fieoesstfy of 
national educadoa. He died at Stapled, 
Bristol, his home Ibr 

h^ IM and Correppondentse tyy hiL Ryltod 

^^(3) Sir Mkhacl (1836-1907), Ea sMi 

bom at HxBomgkn. 

at UnhMieiiiy 

1867 lie Ett' 

dhmM Hh WO ho waa aOkdOpi 
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He was knighted in 1899 and was M.P. for 
London University (1900-06). His Textbook 
of Physiology (1877) became a standard work. 

(4) (Myles) Birket (1825-99), English artist, 
was bom at North Shields, of Quaker 
parentage, but from 1830 lived in London. 
He could draw before he could speak, and 
from 1841 to 1846 produced a large number 
of subjects for wood-engravings, many of 
them for the Illustrated London News, With 
John Gilbert he illustrated Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and many of the poets, with dainty 
poetic landscapes and rustic scenes, nowhere 
better exemplified than in his Pictures of 
English Landscape (1862). In 1859 Foster 
exhibited the first of many water-colours, 
and in 1860 was elected an associate, in 1861 
a member, of the Water-colour Society. He 
died at Weybridge. 

(5) Stephen Collins (1826-64), American 
song-writer, was bom in Pittsburg and died 
in New York. Of bis 1 25 compositions nearly 
a fourth are Negro melodies. The best- 
known are ‘The Old Folks at Home’, 
‘Nelly Bly% ‘Uncle Ned’, ‘Beautiful 
Dreamer’, ‘Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair ‘ Old Kentucky Home ‘ Willie, we 
have missed you and ‘ Come where my 
Love lies dreaming ’, the airs and words alike 
his own composition. Despite his immense 
success, he died in poverty and obscurity. 
See study by Wheeler (1945). 

FOUCAULT, Jean J^maitl L6on, foo-kd 
(1819-68), French physicist, was bora and 
died in Paris. He determined the velocity of 
light by the revolving mirror method and 
proved that light travels more slowly in water 
than in air (1850). In 1 85 1 he provM that the 
earth rotates by means of a freely suspended 
pendulum. In 1852 he constructed the 
gyroscope, in 1857 the Foucault prism and 
in 1858 he improved the mirrors of reflecting 
telescopes. He was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society in 1864. See Life by 
Liss^i^ (1875). 

FOUCHE, Jose^, Duke of OtnuHo, /on-sAuy 
(1763-1820), French statesman, was born at 
Nantes. A revolutionary, he was elected to 
the National Convention in 1792, and voted 
for the execution of Louis XVI. Com- 
missioned to castigate Lyons (1794), he 
rivalled his associates in bloodthirstiness. In 
1794 be was expelled from the Convention 
as a Terrorist Yet in September 1799 he 
was appointed minister of Police; and this 
post fite held with interruptions till 1815, 
having made terms with the Bourbons wb«i 
he foresaw Napoleon’s downfall. But he 
iutd scaicetv hem appointed ambaisador to 
Dresdcai when decree of banishment was 
pronounced against the regicides (1816^, and 
he henoeforwm lived in exile. He died at 
Tris^ Uiumiinilotts, politic and sagacious, 
he ttttde an admirable head of police, and 
hetoed to save France from anarchy, 

de /. Pouchd (Eng. trans. 1892) 
ware dedated not genuine by his sons. See 
Lives by L. Maddn (1901) and S. Zweig 
< 193 ®, 

FqfetWUgr, SceFouQUET. 

FOVES, AddHe. foa (18(KMi7), French 
fiaaiKiflr and poutictan, was born in Ptuh of 
lewish parents, and traiiied in his father*! 


bank. Elected in 1842 to the Chamber of 
Deputies, after the revolution of 1848 he 
rendered service to the provisional govern- 
ment, and during the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon was four times minister of Finance. 
He stabilized the country’s finances. He 
resigned (1852) on the confiscation of the 
property of the Orleans family and was again 
appointed minister of finance (1861-67). 

FOULIS, Robert, fowls (1707-76), Glasgow 
bookseller and printer, set up shop in 1741 
and in 1743 became printer to the university 
and produced the well-known editiems of 
the classics, including the ‘ immaculate ’ 
Horace (with only six misprints). In\1744 
he took his brother Andrew (1712-75)\into 
partnership. In 1753 Robert establishen an 
academy at Glasgow which prodbeed many 
prints, oil-paintings. Ac. But the printing 
business declined with Andrew’s death and 
Robert was compelled to sell ofl* the pictures 
in London. 

F0UQU£, Friedrich Heinrich Karl, foo-kay, 
Baron de la Motte (1777-1843), German 
romanticist, was of Huguenot ancestry. 
He served as a Prussian cavalry oflicer in 1794 
and 1813. The interval between these 
campaigns was devoted to literary pursuits, 
and the rest of his life was spent in Paris and 
on his estate at Nennhausen, and after 18.30 
at Halle. He died at Berlin. He published 
a long series of romances, based on Norse 
Legend and old French poetry, his master- 
piece being Undine (1811). In his later work 
he relied more on exploiting the supernatural 
and the theatrical rather than sheer literary 
ability. 

FOUQUET, foo-kay, (I) Jehan (c. 1420- 
c. 1480), French painter, was born at Tours. 
Nothing is known of his early life, but he 
visited Rome between 1445 and 1448 when 
pope Eugenius IV commissioned a portrait 
from him. Returning to Tours, he opened a 
prosperous workshop. In 1475 he received 
the official title of king’s painter. In a copy 
of the Antiquities of the Jews of Josephus, 
there are paintings which have been attributed 
to him; similarly the Hours of Etienne 
Chevalier at Chantilly, and several panel 
portraits including that of Charles Vli and 
A^es Sorel as the virgin. In his miniatures 
Fouquet combines Italian influences, such 
as architectural perspectives and ornamental 
detail with the more northern traits of 
realistic and untdeaitzed poitrayal. Sec 
Monographs by T. Ci^ox (1931) and P. 
Wcscher (1945). ^ 

<2> Nietdos, Vicomfe de Mehm et de Vaax 
and Marqnis de Belle-Isle (1615'“^), French 
statesman, was bom in Paris. Maantin 
made him procureur^ginirat to the fwirhament 
of Paris (1630) and superinteiKtot of finance 
(1653^ He now became ambHiot» w 
sueem Mazarin, and to secure hin^lf 
friends distributed money lavishly* . But 
Louis XIV himself took up the 'fbms of 
power on Mazarhi’s death, and, feudigawd 
by Colbert, aitestad Fouquet tn fcpfamber 
1S6L Alhbr a three yearjtV ti^ h© was 
sentenced to lids-l^ impmomiwii jp 
fenttuM of whmi^ 

been fiOsely tdnibed whh tlie MMwitli.tfae 
Iron Mask, who Hved obBI 1703. 
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b^^^6ruel (186S)» Boanaffe (1882) and Lair 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE, Antoine Quentin, 
fook-yay il-veel (1747-95). French Revolu- 
tionary politician, born at H6rouelles. public 
prosecutor to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
from 1 793. He superintended all the political 
executions during the Reign of Terror until 
July 1794, sending his friends, among them 
Robespierre, Damon and Hubert, to execu- 
tion as cheerfully as he sent their enemies; 
at last he himself was guillotined. See Lives 
by Dunoyer (trans. 1914), J. de Castelnau 
(1937), Cfoquez and LoulU6 (1945). 
FOURIER, foor-yay^ (1) Francois Marie 
Charles (1772-1837), French social theorist, 
was boro at Besao^n and was educated at the 
local academy. He excelled in study and 
regretfully abandoned his studies for a 
business career in various French towns. As 
a commercial traveller he visited Holland 
and 06rman>[ and noted down everything 
of interest in climate, production and 
manners. He became obsessed with the 
abuses of commerce and set about formulat- 
ing the basis for a society in which these evils, 
summed up in the obnoxious word, civiliza- 
tion, would alt be abolished. During the 
Terror (1793) he lost nearly all he had, was 
Imprisoned, nearly guillotined, did two years* 
military service and continued his commercial 
career. His theory is expounded in three 
works: Thiorie des quatre mouvements et 
des destinies giniraies (1808), Traiti d' asso- 
ciation domtstioue agricole (1822), Le 
Nouveau Monde Industrie! et socUtaire 
(1829). There is only one way, he thought, 
by which mankind can pass from social dtaos 
to universal harmony and that is by allowing 
free and healthy aeveiopiment to human 
talent and emotions. Certain arrangements 
are required to achieve this. Society was to 
be redistributed into social units, phalanges^ 
comprising 1500 people each, housed in one 
common dwelling, representing every trade 
and profession requit^ for self-sulnciency, 
each receiving a minimum wage with the 
sumlus distributed between labour, talent 
and Thus the communal interest 

and individual liking were to be reconciled. 
Cbnventional mairta^ was to be abandoned. 
There was to be contmual change in occupa- 
tions. An attempt was made to found a 
society in 1832, but without success, although 
rpurier had to his death a number of devoted 
disciples. See works by Considdrant (1845L 
^.Gamond (tram. 1842), PeHarin (1843), 
Poisson (1932), Friedberg (1926), 

(2) Jem Jee^i Baron de (1768- 

ipO)., French mathematician, accompanied 
Napoteem to Egypt in 1798, became governor 
of Lower E|^t and on his return in 1802 
was mdig proibct of the department of 
Orenobhv and created baron in 1808, He 
dtscovmd the fheocem whidi bears his name 
Ihnctioa of a variable can be 
fjpaodod ip a series of sipes of multiples of 
variable. In cotmection with his monu- 

'§lsa«swg=!i:‘ss: 


in London, produced in 1903 an English- 
Irish dictionary* He invented the optoimone 
(whereby blind people can read by ear), and 
among other things was the first to transmit 
a portrait from London by telephotography 
(1923). 

FOWLER, (1) Sir Henry Hartley. See 
Wolverhampton. 

(2) Henry Watson (1858-1933), English 
lexicographer, born at Tonbridge, Kent, and 
educated at Rugby and Balltol College, 
Oxford, was a schoolmaster at Sedbergh 
(1882-99), came to London and engaged in 
free-lance journalism and a daily run and 
dip in the Serpentine. His collected essays 
published in 1903 at his own expense fell flat. 
He then Joined his tomato-growing brother, 
Frank George (1871-1918), in Guernsey, 
and their literary partnership began. Their 
joint reputation rests on The King's English 
(1906) and The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
(1911). After Frank’s death, Henry crowned 
their work for the Clarendon Press with the 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage (1926), 
a household work for all who attempt to 
write good English, even though it is some- 
times as mannered as the mannerisms Henry 
set out to eradicate. Henry stubbornly 
refused to speed up his method of work and 
mode of life, scorning * slow suicide and 
quick lexicography 

(3) Sir John (1817-98), English civil 
engineer, born at Wadsley Hall, Sheffield, 
engaged from an early age in railway con- 
struction, including the original * under- 
ground* in London. River improvement 
and dock construction also occupied his 
attention. He was made a K.C.M.G. in 1885 
for his services as consulting engineer in 
Egypt* and a baronet on the completion of 
the Forth Bridge (1882-90), design^ by him 
and Sir Benjamin Baker. 

(4) John (1826-64), English inventor in 
1850-60 of the steam-plough, was bom at 
Melksham, and died at Ackworth near 
Pontefract, having in 1860 established large 
engineering works at Leeds. 

FOX, (1) Sir Charles (1810-74). civil engineer, 
was bom at Der^, and was knighted in 1851 
for building the Crystal Palace which housed 
the Great Exhibition. He also did much 
railway construction with his two sons, Sir 
Chariei Douglas (184(^1921) and Sir Eraacis 
(1844-1927), both eminent engineors. 

(2) Charles James (1749-1806), En^h 
Liberal statesman, third son of the first Lord 
Holland, was boro in London, January 24, 
and educated at Eton and Hertford College, 
Oxford, spending his vacations in the gayest 
circles of the French capital. At nineteen he 
became M.P* for Midhurst. He later became 
a supporter of Lord North, and was made a 
lord of Admiralty. In 1772 he resigned* but 
next year was named a commissioner ot the 
Treasury. NorUi dismissed him in 1775 after 
a quarrel. During the American war Fox 
was the most formidable oj^nent of the 
coercive measures of fovemment Aftet» m 
downfall of North (1782), he was one of 
secrotariei of state. In 1733 die Noii^ 

Fox coiahion wiw Ibr^^ and^ite lemW 
his hid me celeodon 

Indie smhy the Utds led to Urn ^ 
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of his government Now Pitt came into 
power, and the long contest between him and 
Pox began.* The remcy, the trial of Warren 
Hastings and the rrendh Revolution gave 
ample scope to the talents and energies of 
Fox, who employed his influence to modify, 
if not to counteract, the policy of his great 
rival. He was a strenuous opponent of the 
war with France, and an advocate of non- 
intervention. After Pitt*s death in January 
1806, Fox, recalled to office, set on foot 
negotiations for a peace with France. He 
was on the point of mtroductng a bill for the 
abolition of the slave-trade vhen he died at 
Chiswick, September 13. He was buried, 
near Pitt, in Westminster Abbey. Fox was a 
fast liver, addicted to gambling and drinking; 
his beamg towards his opponents was 
generous. Burke called him *the greatest 
debater the world ever saw See, besides 
the Ufe and Times and the Memorials and 
^rrespondence, by Earl Russell (1853*66), 
Dr Pair’s Character of the Late C. /. Fox 
(1809); works by Sir George Trevelyan 
(1880-1914); studies by H. O. Wakeman 
0890), Hammond (1903). Drinkwater (1928), 
Hobhouse (1934), Lascellcs (1936). 

(^ Gtotgt (1624-91), founder of the Society 
of raends or Quakers, was born at Fenny 
C^yton, Leicestershire. Apprenticed to a 
Nottingham shoemaker, he felt at nineteen a 
divine call to leave his friends, and Bible in 
himd he wandmd about the country, on a 
small income. Often be intemipted services, 
especially when conducted by formalist 
*]Mfessor8*. The ’inner light’ was the 
centnd idea of his teaching. He inveighed 
against sacerdotalism and formalism, and 
was equafly vehmnent against social conven- 
tion. Priests, lawym and soldiers were all 
obnoxious to him. The Lord forbade him 
to pot off his hat u> any, ht^ or low. He 
denotmeed amusements. His life is a record 
of insults, persecutions and imprisonments. 
In 1656, the year after he and his followers 
telhted to taim the oath of abjuration, they 
had so increased nearly one thousand of 
them weie in jail. He visited Wales and 
Scotland* and having married Marwm FeU, 
widow m a judge and one of his Tolioweri, 
went to Baibadoes Jamaica, America. 
HoBaod, and Germany, latterbr acoomnanted 
by Penn, Barclay, Keith, and other Qtukor 
iMdm. He died in London, November 13, 
1690. (3ui)tyof]nanyfndlscseti€nis,Fmcwas 
an amiable mao, with a heart full of love for 
his Bsilfiws, and a mind capable of instittHiiig 
systems of leidniimtkin, 

acir-h^ whidi have made the sept he 
' ' * a sodal power. His preadiing and 

were often turgid, incoherent and 
„ As a writer he wia^ho i^ys 
by Ida • 

tnedhkmiM^/paiwM See 

HioJlSkm 

m m 
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and delivered a series of rationalist addresses 
at his chapd in Finsbuiv. He aroused public 
feeting in favour of the Anti-com4aw League; 
and his Letters of a Norydeh Weaw Boy on 
the necessity of free-trade were widdy n^oted 
and read. From 1847 tiU 1863 he sat as an 
advanced Liberal for Oldham. His best 
parliamentary speeches were upon education. 
See Ufe by R. and £. Garnett (1910). 

FOXE, (1) John (1516-87), £Aj^b ma 
legist, born at Boston m Imcdnshife, at 
sixteen entered Brasenose €oB^ Onord, 
and was fellow of Magdalen 153§-45. \Dur* 
ing the reign of Mary he lived on the qonti- 
nent, where he met KnOx, Grhidatiand 
Whittingham. On Elizabefhre accesekm be 
receiveaa pension and a prebend of 5 
(1563), but lived diiefly m London. He\sms 
debarred from further prefetmenl by onec- 
tion to the surplice. Foxe publldm numr* 
ous controversial treatises and sermone, 
besides an apocalyptic Latin myste^ play 
called Christas Triumphans (1556). But bis 
best known work is nts Bistory of the Acts 
and Monuments of the Charohm popularly 
known as Foxe's Book of MarytrSt me first 
part of which was pumished in Latin at 
Strasburg in 1554 (trans. 1563). Written in 
vivid English prose^ it is no doubt exag- 
gerated, yet it remains a valuable sourcei of 
information. See Life by J. K Mosley 
(1940). 

(2) Rlduurd (c. 1448-1528), the founder of 
Corpus Cliristi (Zbllege, Oxford, was bom at 
Ropesiey near Grantham, studied at Oxford, 
Cambridge and Paris, and tatteriy became 
bishop successively of Exeter, Bath and Wells, 
Durham and Winchester. See Thomas 
Fowler’s History of Corpus Christ! (1893). 

FOY, Manlmiiicn S6iwslien,/«m^ (1775^1^5), 
French soldier, was born at Ham^ eateied 
the army in 1791, and bdd commands in the 
Italian (1801) and the Austrian (1805) 
campaigns. In 1807 Napoleon amt him to 
Turkey to assist Sultan SeUm against the 
Russians and Britirii and held theDardaneltes. 
From 1808 to 1812 he commanded in Portu- 
gal and Spain and was present at all the 
battles of the Pyrenees. In 1815 he was 
wounded at Waterloo, where he commanded 
under Ney* In 1819 electad a dmuy, be 
was the constant advocate of consmdmi 
liberty, See iiif Hlstohe de bt $»me de h 
FMtmde (1827) and biography by Timt, 
prefixed to Fewa Discours (183^. 

FRA ANCmCD* See Anosuco. 

FBAB^TOLOMMaSO. SeeBAlciXMLn^^ 

FRACASTORO, drolMiio, frakdauhioro 
(1483-1S53), Itatiaa scholar and phyl^n. 
boro at Verona, became profemor <» 
there, practise successfuUy as a |iliy«i 0 ian, 
hot also excelled as geographer, arirommer 
and matbematictaB. He wroCeoBihgmepry 
of music and his Latin vene was compaied to 
that of Virgil. He wrote a Latin lammpn 
the* new * veneraU disease ( 1530 >fiMe^>ch 
the name xypjUffr is derived.,, » 
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beaded a band of desperadoes in the Calab- 
rian mountains and evaded capture by skilftil 
guerilla warfare. In 1806 he attempted to 
excite Calabria against France, but was taken 
prisoner and executed at Naples on Novem- 
ber 12. Auber*s opera has nothing in 
j^nmipn him but its name. 

Honordt fra^o^nahr 
Hunter and engraver, 

- , J under Boudier (q.v.) 

and grined the *prix de Rome* in 1752. 
A bnniaat tedmiriaiL he painted with a 
loose tourii and luscious colouring, genre 
pictures of oontea^xirary life, the amours of 
the French court and landscapes foreshadow- 
iOiM ImptessiOttisin. His Bacchante endormte^ 
La Chi$Ht$a' ankvie and other works are in 
die l^uvie and he is also represented to the 
Wallace Gellectiom London. See illustrated 
lives by Fmrtalis (Paris 1888) and de Nolh^ 

(1) Sir George James (1860- 
1928)» Britirii sculptor, was bom in London 
and studied under Frith. He was elected 
R.A, in 1902 and knighted in 1908. Among 
bis works are Peter Pan in Kensington 
OardeiML the Lions at the British Museum, 
portrait busts of Kins George V and Queen 
Ma q|| ^ eod the Edith Cavell Memorial, 

J 9 Mary (1773-^1846), English diarist, a 
iHSOnaected spinster of Dorchester, whose 
intefoiting Journal dealing with the society 
^d^g^t&al gossip of her time was printed 

' (3) Rnhert (1622-1708), English divine, 
bom at Pimpeme near Blandford, from 1665 
to 1670 was chaplain at Aleppo^ Syria. A 
popular preacher of the day. be became in 
1 W Bisn^ of Giouceste^l^t was deprived 
of his see on refusing to take the oath of 
allegiaiice to James 11, to whose Declaration 
of Indulgence he had objected. 

(4) Ik eg o ewc ll (1641--1727), Bnidlsh race- 
hmse tramer, the * father of the turf*, was 
bom at Moreton near Dorchester, and from 
1695 was royal trainer at Newmarket 
PRANQAIS, Frimcoii Louis, (1814-^ 

1897), French fandscape-pamter of the 
Baimm school, was bom at Plombitot, 
studhsU tmder Corot (q.v.). His best known 
ja^xaakJhgEndoftke Wintarinibc Louvre. 
Auatole. pseud, of Aaalo^ 
<1844-1924^^ writer, bom 
April I6| tibe son of a Paririan bookselter, 
b^^ his literary career as a pubiisbm’s 
xeader^^* Mutb * writer and critic and in 1879 
pobuihed hb Sift volume of stories, Joeme 
et his first novel, Le crime 

He had married 
m 1177 ufter bring appomtad keeper at die 
Senate libcaiy, a poittioo he was to lose in 
1891 beca m e of a literary quarrel with 
Leconte ^tisie. Under the literary patron- 
age of Midrine de CaOJavet, whose love 
gjjrir with him brought about bis divorce 
Ci893h lie poined out a number of gracelUl, 
critM studies and the like 
“ “ ' \ mi 



Coi^nard (1893). Another remarkable col- 
lection Of riiort stories was published undri 
the title Balthasar (1889), and his vast 
classical knowle^ found expression in 
Thais (1890). Tnc Dreyfus case (1896) 
stirred him mto politics as an opponent of 
churdi and state and champion of inter- 
nationalism. His VIsle des pingouins (1908), 
a fable of modem French History, was 
followed in 1912 by Les Dieux ont sotf. 
Elected to the French Academy in 1896, he 
was awarded the Nobel prize in 1921. See 
studies by G. Michaut (1922), T. L. May 
(1924L L. Carias (1931), L.P. Shanks (1932), 
J.Suffel(1946), 

PRANQESCA DA RIMINI, fran-chay^ka da 
reem'ee-nee (d. 1285), daughter of Giovanni da 
Polenta, lord of Ravenna, was married to 
Giovanni the Lame, son of Malatesta, lord 
of Rimini. But she already loved Paolo, 
Giovanni’s brother; and Giovanni, surpris- 
ing the lovers together, slew them both. The 
story is woven into Dante’s Irtferno, 
FRANCESCA, Piero della or Rraacesclii, 
Piero de*. See Piero della Francesca. 
FRANCESCO DI PAULA. See Francis, 
Saints (2). 

FRANCHlEVlLLE, or FraiMiaevttle* Pierre, 
frdsh-veel (1548-1616), Frearii sculptor, 
painter and architect, bom at Cambni, was 
long domiciled in Italy, where he studied 
under Bologna. He executed the two colossal 
statues of Jupiter and Janus in the courtyard 
of the Grimaldi palace, Genoa, five stiUues 
in the Nicolini Chapel in Florence, the marble 
statue of David in the Louvre, Paris, and 
Saturn carrying off Cybaie in the Tuileries 
Gardens. 

FRANCIA, (1) fran'chaht or Frim cesoo 
RriMliil (14^1517), ItaUan goldsmith and 
painter, boro at Bologna, achieved fame as 
a craftsman in metal, m niello, and designed 
the first type for Aldus Manutius. Asa 
painter in oils or in fresco he is particularly 
noted for his madonnas. See in the Natioiiri 
Gallery, London, and Life by Williamson 
(1901).— His sons, Giacomo (c. 1486-1557) 
and GioBo (1487-c. 1543), were also painters. 
See Julia Cartwright’s Mantegna and F^ancht 
(1881). 

(^ Jori Gatpar Rodrigiiex,/riiif'syu (1756- 
1840), dictator of Paraguay, was bora near 
Asuncidn, studied theology, took his 
as doctor, and was a professor of Divinity. 
Next he practised law for thirty years with a 
high reputation. He was past iStl^ when the 
revolution which shattered the Szwiiiih ytdce 
in Soudi America broto out ranoia took 
a leading part in the movement In Paraguay, 
and on the dedaratioo of ksd^endenee m 
iSU became seanbsiy of the national junta, 
in 1813 one of the two conrids^ mid ip 1814 
dictator— first for three yeanL and then for 
fife. Under hb firoi nile, vdudi exriuded 
foirign isteraourse, Panqgiay rapld^; im^ 
proved. He was an unscmprioiis JiikpoiL 
and y^ be hniprimd agrioiitnde, vBomkA 
education. leprassad sawentilkiB, and an- 
foicM stnet justice in iasiaw^oo^ 
Utlkimr«gimRfcrl#urif« 
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FRANdABIGlO. or Francesco 4i Cristofano 
Bigl. fran'ckah4€e'Jo (1482-1525), Floren- 
tine painter, who worked in collaboration 
with Andrea del Sarto in the church of the 
Annunziata and the Chiostro dello Scalzo 
and was much influenced by him and by 
Raphael. His Madonna del Pozzo was long 
thought to be by Raphael. 

FRANCIS, the name of four saints; 

(1) of As^i (1181/2-1226) founder of the 
Franciscan order, bom Giovanni Bemardone, 
the son of a wealthy merchant at Assisi. 
From his familiarity in his youth with the 
language of the troubadours, he acquired the 
name of II Francesco (* the little Frenchman *). 
He was remarkable for his love of gaiety, of 
knightly exercises and ostentatious living. 
A serious illness was the first stage in his 
conversion, but in c. 1205 he joined a military 
expedition. Halted by a dream, he returned 
and devoted himself to the care of the poor 
and the sick. On April 16, 1206. he was 
inspired to rebuild the ruined church of 
San Damiano. He renounced his patrimony, 
even to his clothes, and lived as a hermit. 
His zeal became infectious and by 1210 he 
had a brotherhood of eleven for which he 


vents at Plessis-les-Tours and Amboise. He 
died at Plessis on Good Friday, and was 
canonized in 1519. His festival is kept on 
April 2. 

(3) of Sales (1567-1622), French Roman 
Catholic bishop and writer, born at the 
family chdteau of Sales in Savoy, educated 
by the Jesuits in Paris, studied civil law 
at Padua, took orders and became a dis- 
tinguished preacher. He was successfully 
employed in a mission for the conversion of 
the Calvinistic population of Chablais,! and 
in 1598 was appointed Bishop of Nicodplis. 
In 1602 at Pans he was invited to preacH the 
Lent at the Louvre; and his lectures had so 
much influence in converting several Hugue- 
not nobles, that the king oflered him a 
French bishopric, which he declined. So 0 n 
afterwards, on the death of his colleague, he 
became sole Bishop of Geneva. His adminis- 
tration of his diocese was exemplary. His 
Introduction to a Devout Ufe^ immediately a 
classic, was the first manual of piety addressed 
to those living in society. He established a 
congregation of nuns of the order of the 
Visitation under the direction of Madame de 
Chantal, with whom he long maintained a 


drew up a rule which was orally approved by 
Pope Innocent III. Like the older forms of 
monastic life, the Franciscan system is 
founded on chastity, poverty and obedience; 
with the emphasis on the second. He 
repudiated all idea of property even in those 
things retained for personal use. The order 
increased rapidly in membership. At the 
first general assembly in 1219 5000 members 
were present; 500 more were claimants for 
admission. Francis himself went to Egypt 
(1223) and preached in the presence of the 
sultan, who promised better treatment for 
his Christian prisoners and for the Franciscan 
ord^ the privilege they have since enjoyed 
88 guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
after his return to Italy that his biographers 
place the legnid of his receiving upon his 
own person, while in an ecstasy of prayer, 
the marks (stigmaia) of the wounds of the 
Redeems (Septembb* 17, 1224). He died 
October 4, and was canonized by Pope 
Gregory IX in 1228. His festival is kept on 
October 4. Hie works of St Francis (folio, 
1739) consist of lettm, sermons, ascetic 
treatises, proverbs and hynms— the latter 
among the earliest metrical works in Italian, 
exceedangly simple, and full of the love of 
God. His prose is oft^ more poetical than 
his poetry. See Lives by Thomas de Celano 
(1229 and 1250) rather than that by St 
Bonaventura; abo Lives by Sabatier (trans. 
1901), Tamassia (tians. 1911), Jdrgensen 


(trans. 191^, Father Cuthbert (3rd edn. 
I933L O. K. Chesterton (1923), Matt and 
Hauser Ttrans. 1956). 

founder of the Mimms, was 
uiwji JtFaola in Galatea, of poor parents. 
A jPMiMisQan, he letiied to a cave at siiieteen 

He founded 
In 1436. Conunuttities wm 
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OHuribn 1^1 and Louis XI! baiit Mm con* 


correspondence, published in 1660. He died 
December 28, 1622. In 1665 he was canon- 
ized by Alexander VIL His works were 
edited by Dorn. B. Mackey (1891-1912). 
Sec French Lives by Hamon (1909), P6renn6s 
(1879), and English by Ornsby (1857), Mrs 
Lear (1877), Sanders (1928), Camus (trans. 
1953), M. de la B6doycre (I960). 

(4) Xavier, Sp. ha-vee^ayr\ Angl. zayvee^ir 
(1506-52), the * Apostle of the Indies*, was 
bom at his mother's castle of Xavero 
or Xavier near Sanguesa, in the Basque 
country, April 7, the youngest son of Juan 
de Jasso, privy-councillor to the king of 
Navarre. At raris, where he studied and 
then lectured, be was assodated with Loyola 
(q.v.) in founding the Jesuit Society (1534). 
Ordained priest in 1537, he lived at Rome in 
the service of the society, and by John III of 
Portugal was sent out as missionary to the 
Portuguese colonies in the East. He arrived 
at Goa in 1542, and laboured with equal zeal 
and success among the corrupt Europeans 
and the native population. Auer a year he 
visited Travancore* where in a month he 
baptised 10,(X)fi natives. He then visited 
Malacca, the Banda Islands, Amboyna, the 
Moluccas and Ceylon, where he converted 
the king of Kandy with many of bis people. 
The mission he next founded in Japan (1548) 
flourished for a hundred years. He returned 
to Goa in 1552 to ori^n^ a missiontq^in^ 

and dilficultfes caused by tSe governor of 
Malacca wore out his strength* and he died 
December 22, 1552, soon afw machhig the 
island of San-chian near Canton, body 
was ultimately buried in Goa* He was 
canonized in 1622. His only Utemy reinAtt}^ 
are Letters (1631) and a Chtetitom, wi^ 
some short ascetic ueadaas. w ^ 
Pbre Bonhoiiri (1684} wns tmuMaby 
liinei fVy wn . ht^her of pool* ' There 

in itaitaa by Bartoli and MaM (I6i3), ^ 
French byCros(l900),tii<iennan by De Vos 
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in English by Venn (1862), H. Jf. 
oleridge (1873), M. McClean (189Q, 
E. Stewart <1917). 

FRANCIS. Two kings of France: 

Francis 1 (1494-1547), son of Charles, 
Comte d*Angoul8me, was born at Cognac, 
September 12, and succeeded Louis XII, his 
uncle and father-in-law, January 1, 1515. 
His first act was to reconquer Milan (1515), 
winning the victory of Marignano. On the 
death of Maximilian of Germany in 1519 
Francis became a candidate for the imperial 
crown; but Charles V was elected, and 
Francis thereupon declared war against him. 
The French were driven out of Italy; Henry 
VlII of England and the emperor invaded 
France on the north; the principal Italian 
republics declared against Francis, who, 
after successfully confronting his many 
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berg. On the foundation of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine (1806), Francis renounced 
the title of German-Roman emperor, and 
retained that of emperor of Austria (Francis 
I), which he had assumed in 1804. In 1809 
another attempt ended in the Treaty of 
Vienna with the loss of Salzburg, Carinthia, 
Trieste, part of Croatia, Dalmatia and 
Galicia. After a short alliance with France 
the emperor, in conjunction with the 
Russians and Prussians, assailed Napoleon 
and won the battle of Leipzig (181 3). By the 
Treaty of Vienna (1815) Francis recovered, 
thanks to MeCternich (q.v.), Lombardy, 
Venetia and Galicia. His policy was con- 
servative and anti-liberal, but personally be 
was an urbane and popular ruler. He died 
March 2. Sice Lives by Meynert (1871-73) 
and Wolfsgruber (1899). 


advmaries for some time, was defeated and FRANCIS JOSEPH, properly Franz Joseifii I 


taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, 
February 24, 1525. Charles set him at 
liberty a year later, compelled him among 
other things to renounce Flanders, Artois, 
Burgundy and all his Italian possessions, 
and to surrender his two sons as hostages. 
Pope Clement VII absolved Francis from 
his oath; and England, Rome, Venice, 
Florence and Genoa all siding with him in 
alarm at the power of Charles, the war in 
Italy began again. After Rome had been 
sacked and the pope captured, peace was 
concluded at Cambrai (1529), by which 
Francis retained Burgundy, but lost the 
Milanese, Flanders and Artois. There was 
more war and another treaty before Charles’s 
unfortunate expedition against Algiers in- 
duced Francis to renew the quarrel (1542); 
but, in spite of the victory of C6risollcs 
(1544), Francis was at length compelled to 
make peace at Crespy (SeptembOT 1544), 
matters being left I'n statu quo. Francis died 
at RambouiOet, March 31. Brilliant, frivol- 
ous, chauigeable, licentious, he fostered 
learning and art, but cruelly persecuted the 
Protestants. See works on him by Julia 
Pardoe 0W7), Gaston Paris (1888), Coignet 
<irans. 1889), Hackett (1934) and Tcrassc 
(1943). 

Francis II (1544 60) in 1558 married Mary, 
Queen of Scots (q.v.), and in 1559 succeeded 
his father, Henry 11, as King of France. 
FRANCIS, name of two Holy Roman 
Ermperors: 

mnds I (1708-65). emperor from 1745, 
was the eldest son of Leonid, Duke of 
Lorraine and Grand-dukc of Tuscany. In 
1736 he married Maria Theresa (q.v.) of 
Austria. 

Fni^ II of the Holy Roman Empire, I of 
Austria (1768-1835). in 1792 succeeded his 
father, Leopold 11* to the former. His first 
war with h&poleon ended with the Peace of 
Ottnpo Fofmio (1797), when Austria lost 
ihc Netherlaiuif and Lombardy and received 
in return Venice* Dalmatia and Istria; the 
jeeund ended with the Treaty of Lun^^iJ^ 
( Wl) after at Marengo and Hpto- 
.Ham imwed Ae campatoof 1805 
FieniKh victoriet of Visa and 
e^uie of Vtaae ^ 


(1830-1916), emperor of Austria (1848), king 
of Hungary (1867), was the son of the 
Archduke Francis (Emperor Francis Ts son), 
and nephew of Ferdinand I (q.v.), whom he 
succeeded. His first task was to subdue the 
Hungarian revolt and pacify Lombardy. 
This accomplished, the aspirations of the 
various nationalities of the empire were 
rigorously suppressed, and a determined 
effort made to fuse them into one state; the 
emperor reasserted his claim to rule as an 
absolute sovereign ; the policy of bureaucratic 
centralization was again reverted to;^ and a 
close alliance was entered into with the 
Church to combat liberal progress. In 1859 
Lombardy was wrested from Austria by 
Sardinia; and by the war with Prussia in 
1866 Austria was excluded from Germany, 
and compelled to cede Venetia to Sardinia, 
Prussia’s ally. The emperor then adopt^ a 
more conciliatory policy towards the varioiu 
national groups within the empire. His 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908 
agitated Europe; his attack on Serbia in 
1914 precipitated the first World War. By 
the suicide of his son Rudolf (1858-89), and 
the murder at Sarajevo of Ferahiaiid (1863- 
1914), eldest son of the emperor’s brother 
Charles Louis (1833-96), the crown passed to 
Charles I (q.v.). Elizabeth of Havana 
(1837-98), Francis Joseph’s wife, was stabbed 
at Geneva on September 10 by an anarchist. 
See works by Gribble (1914), Fournier 
(1917), O. Redlich (1928), J. Redlich (1929). 
Tschujmik (trans. 1930). ^ ^ ^ . 

FRANOS, (1) Francis (1822-86), English 
writer on angling, and editor of the tieta, 
was bom at Seaton, Axminster. 

(2) John (1811-82), English journalist, 
born at Bermondsey, was publisher of to 
Athtuaeum from 1831, and did much for the 
repeal of fiscal restrictions on the press. See 
Life (1888) by his son and successor, John 
Collins (1838-1916). 

(3) Sir Philip (1740-1818), British civil 

servant, was bom in Dublin and educated M 
St Paul’s School, London. After servmR to 
many minor govemincgt posjs to ‘ 
in 1773 amemin^of toCi)un<^of to 
1780 he fought a du^ with Warreo 
(with whom he was always ouamto^ . ^ 

was senoti^ wounded, in 1781 he mturnod 
home with a fortune gained at whht. He 



FRANCK « 

entered parliament ia 1784. He was energetic 
in the proceedings against Hastinn* wrote 
maiw pamphlets, and was made a K.C.B. In 
1806. He was devoted to the prince-regent, 
supported Wilberforce against the slave-trade 
and founded the * Friends of the People *. 
In 1814 he married a second wife whom he 
encouraged in her belief that he was the 
author of the Letters of Junius, printed in 


Memoirs by Parkes and Merivale (1867): 
books by Chabot and Twistleton (1871) and 
H. R. Francis (1894); Dilke's Papers of a 
Criiic (1875); Rae (Athenaeum, 1888-94); 
The Francis Letters (ed. B. Francis and E. 
Keai5r^900), 

FRAN«» (1) Cter An^e (1822-90), 
French composer, bom at Li4ge in Belgium 
of German family, studied at Li^ge con- 
servatoire at an early age, and latmr at Paris, 
where he acquired French nationality. A 
student of great promise, he was in the 
running for the Prix de Rome when his 
fatluHT, who wanted him to be a virtuoso 
IHant^ withdrew him from the conservatoire 
and started him on a round of concerts. He 
was fond of composition but his ideas were 
somewhat outlandish in the eyes of his 
teadiers and it was not until his three piano 
trios (1642-43) had been subscribed by a 
numb^ of eminent musicians that he received 
any recognition as a composer, and even 
tfime pieces were hardly heard in France, 
being better known in Germany, where they 
wore sponsored by Liszt. In 1848 C^sar 
Franck married, and settled in Paris as a 
teacher and organist, composing in his leisure 
botmu In 1872 he was made organ professor 
at the conservatoire, and devoted more time 
to composition, finishing in 1879 his tooe- 
poem L& Biatiutdes, whtdi met with no 
success until three ^rs after his death. 
Modi of Cter Ftandc*s considerable output 
was undistingoished: his reputation rests on 
a lew mastwpieees all written after the age of 
BRy, the best known being his string quartet, 
composed In the year or his death yet the 
Bzst of his woito to win real public smaim, 
his msphony in D minor, his Vorkitlons 
syttHPmth^s for piano and orchestra, and 
w tone poem Le Chasseur maadit. Some 
of his orte music Is alto often peiformed. 

. Utough fame came late, his death after a 
street acctdeot was untimely, for he was in 
robust health and might have gone on to 
consolidate his newly-found reputation. See 
Uves by D*Indy, his most dlstmguished piqril 
(Eng. tr. 1909), and N. Dmuth (1949). 

(2) JarasB (1882- ), German j^sicist, 

bofa in Hamburg, professor of Physical 
CSmistiy at Oiicago, is noted for hit work 
on the quantum theory, for which he was 
awarded (wiA Hertz) the Ntel prize for 
pMcsin 1925. 

Jj) MUhni (c. 1624-1708), a Cromwellian 
•Qiote m angler, bom at Cambridge, who 
mlsd Apofland about 16% and wrote die 
Afor/teii Menoha (1694), te. 
jmWaitltt (1499-1542), Ctemu human- 
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in 1528 he published a treatise agdnst 
drunkenness, followed in 1531 by his 
Chronica, perhaps the first attempt at a 
universal German history. Its advocacy of 
religious toleration led to his banishmte 
from Strasbourg and in 1539 he was expelled 
from Uhn for his. Paradoxa <1$34). He also 
published one of tim earilest coilectioas of 
Germfm proverbs _(1 541), ' JSee woiioi by 

(1922). 

FRANCKEt August H 
1727), German protestant ksuler, 

LObeck, in 1692 became molteor of 
Languages at Halle, in 1696.cif Thecdi 
conspicuous Pietist and pupil jOt " 
became widely known for nis phitantfivbpic 


activities, founding schools^ otphadigei Ac. 

FRANCO (BAHAMONDE), Fitaatecn^92- 
), Spanish military dictator, was hem at 
El Perrol, Galicia. He commanded the 
Spanish Foreign l.egion in Morocco, became 
chief of staff in 1935, and in 1936, as pcfiiticaity 
dangerous, was sent to govern the Canaries. 
Thence he presently fiew to Morocco, and, 
landing troops in Spain, in 1936-^39 OVitoffmew 
the socialist government with Nazi and 
Fascist aid and, with himself as head 
(CaudiUo), established an authoritarian 
regime. During the 2nd World War he 
skilfully kept Spain neutral, atdioush his 
speeches were markedly pro-German. In 
1947 he intimated that ^er his death Spain 
would again become a monarchy. Despite 
economic difficulties and quanen with his 
own party, Franco managed to remaio firmly 
in control, and his pact with the United 
States for military bases in Spain in return 
for economic aid helped to foste tacit 
acceptance of his undemocratic rteme by 
other western powers. See lives by J. 
Arraras (1938) and Coles (1954). 

FRANGIPANI, frandee^pah'nee, a noble 
Roman family which figured in the Gudph 
and Gbibettine quarrels of the 12<ti and Ijth 
centuries causing a schism in the chwch and 
the electton of an antipope, Gregory Vlll 

(1) AAcrt Bcntard (IS39-1900). 
German botanist, demonstrated that with 
certain plants germmatioo cannot take fiance 
without fungus companions. 

(2) Aaee (1929^, Jewish girl concen- 
tration camp victim, bom in Fimiimm*ain- 
Main, fied from the Naris to Homed hi 1?33 

Others in a sealed-off ofte' banMOoni m 
Amsterdam from 1942 until they wert* 
bteayed in August 1944 and she perished 
fn Bmsen concentration camp. The lively 
moving diary she kept during htr conceal’ 
ment was pabHsfaed in 1947 (tessit. 1952). 
was dramatized and filmed, and Asme Frank 
became a symbol of past eufltehkf Mider the 
Nazis. Har name was dwm lo 
achoots for refogse Scutrsn 
Wamm 
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of Thomas Mann. His l^ic poetry is also 
notewordiy. Of Jewish descent, he fled the 
Nazi r6riine and died at Beverley Hills in 
California. His Der Heisepass (1937) was 
directed against National Socialism. 

(4) Hans (1900-46), German Nazi poli- 
tioan^ horn at Karlsruhe, was minister of 
justice hi BaVuia (1933), president of the 
German taw Academy (1934) and governor- 
aenetal In 193^ of Poland, where he estab- 
lished conoentmtioti camps and conducted a 
pdlcy ^ peiseciition and extermination. 
He was oontasned as a war criminal and 
hanged. 

(5) LmMI (1982- ), German poet 

ana noveiitt bom at WOrzburg, fought in 
World War i and conceived a horror of war 
which led to his strongly pacifist Der Mensch 
ist gut (19]1^« His Karl and Anna 0928), 
also a war was successfully turned into 
a play. He left (Jermany and went to live in 
Hoi^opd, where he wrote several more 
booin» sochidins Von drei MilUontn drei 
(1932). 

(6) Wane David (1889- ), American 

novmt and journalist, bom at tong Branch, 
N.J., wrote novels and other works coloured 
by mysticdsm and expressionism, including 
City Bhdc (1922), The Unwelcome Man 
(1917)^ The Kediscoifery of America (1929) 
and Hew Tear*s Eve (play, 1939). See Study 
by O. B, Mimten (N.Y. 1923). 

0} omen 0 884-1953). 
noviriist, bom in London. A son of Mrs 
Julia Frankau, who wrote under the name of 
fraidc Danhy, writing came easily to him. 
Success rewariled him early and stayed with 
him, for tie was, above evmything, a profes- 
iiomd writer, with a flair, for anticipating 
popular taste. Of hit many best-seUers, the 
foliowiiyi may be singed out: One of Ih 
(1912), reter Jackson^ C/fur Merchant (1919), 
Men, Maids and Mustard-Pots (1923), World 
without vfiad 0943). Bwndes his tslent for 
novels, he exploited a bent for narrative 
verse in an attempt to restore a genre of 
English literature that had fallm into 
nedect. See his (1932). 

^ PiMMia 0908- ), dauf^ter of 0), 
inherited her father^s talent. She epitomized 
in her eai^ no^ the era of the * bright 
young tilings*, the actton sprightly, the 
writinji lyppant (e.g. The Marriage of Marie- 
eahL her fSAt no^. Like her father, a true 
pimieilmalj, she outgrew this phase and her 
lateat aovtih are sertous Ui intent Typicd 
are The WUhw Cabla (1949) and A Wreath 
fhr The r “ 


ded the theory of valency (1852-60) and 
with Lodkyer discovered helium in the sun’s 
atmosphere in 1868. He was an expert on 
sanitation. He was elected F.R.S. in 1 853 and 
was awarded the Copley medal in 1894. 
FRANKLIN, (1) Benfamin 0706-90), Ameri- 
can statesman and scientist, youngest son 
and fifteenth child of a family of seventeen, 
was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, January 
17, and was apprenticed at twelve to his 
brother James, a printer, who about 1709 
Started a newspaper, the New England Courant. 
Benjamin had so repaired the deficiencies of 
his early education that he was able to 
contribute to it; and when James was 
imprisoned by the Speaker of the Assembly 
for his too free criticisms the management 
of the paper was confided to Bepfamin, who 
presumed too much upon his success, and 
the brothers fell out. Benjamin drifted to 
fliiladelphia, friendless and almost penniless, 
but was fortunate enough to find immediate 
employment as a printer. Accident secured 
him the acquaintance of Sir William Keith, 
the governor, who persuaded him to go to 
England to buy printer’s stock for himself, 
promising to lend him money and to secure 
him the printing for the government. Franks 
lin arri^ in London in December 1724, 
but instead of the letters of credit he expected 
to find awaiting hhn, he found that Keith had 
no ctedit to give. He soon found employ- 
ment in a London printing-house, remained 
there for eighteen months, and then’*tetumed 
to PhllaiMphia, where, with the help of 
friends, he established a printing-house, and 
his skill, industry and persomu popularity 
ensured him signal success. In September 
1729 he bought the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
and soon laid the foundations of a reputation 
as a journalist. In the following year 
Franklin married Deborah Read, by wh^ 
he had two children, a son who died in his 
youth, and a daughter, Sally, who became 
Mrs Bache. He also had an illegitimate 
son, William. In 1732 he commenced the 
publication of Poor Richard's Almost 
which attained an unprecedented drculation. 
In 1736 Franklin was appointed derk of (he 
Assembly, in 1737 postmaster of Philadelphia, 
and in 1754 deputy postmaster-general for 
the colonies, being elected and re-elected a 
mmber of the Assembly almost imintemsp- 
t^ly until his first mission to England. In 
1746 he commenced his famous 
in etectrici^ which made him an F.R.S. He 
brought out folly the distinction between 
positto and negative elot^icity; 


for The Euewn (1954). The Offshore ^ht TOSit^and twgative ctoj^lty; 

M 952) was writtoB under the pseudonym Efflot that K8htmng jmd e^i^ w 
Naylor. She it weli known, also, as a broad- wd.lmsugfsiled;^ prote^ng/'i^"^”™ 
m 3wr autobiograpfor / Find Four 

1893X Austrian poet of Jewiili ori^, a 
P'ofeiitir hf Aeatbetics at the Ytenna 
conterutfoire (1851), established the first 
Jev^ edb^ittlieniMti^ He wrote 

epics, ImfiatiL aatirical poems. Ac., many pf 





by lightnmg-condttctors. ^^»rther,^Jir ^ 
covered to course of storms over w Norfo 
Ameriesn continent: to course ^to Gw 
Stream, its hlrfi twsperapmL and (he 
to tocwemoter^te miviga^ it: aa^ % 
varimis powers ofdttow eotomi 
iOlKr ^ In 1757^;^ I 
to ipto tiPBU to 
to to 

^ aMHcterfortocpitr 
Ktopi 
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Edinburg. In 1764 he was again sent to 
En^and to contest the pretensions of 
parliament to tax the American colonies 
without representation. The differences, 
however, between the mother-government 
and the colonies became too grave to be 
reconciled by negotiation, and in 1775 
Franklin returned to the United States, 
where he participated actively in the deli- 
berations which resulted in the Declaration 
of Independence on July 4, 1776. To secure 
foreign assistance in the war Franklin was 
sent to Paris in 1776. His skill as a negotiator 
and personal popularity, reinforced by the 
antipathy of French and English, favoured his 
mission; and on February 6, 1778, a treaty 
of alliance was signed, while munitions of 
war and money were sent from France. On 
September 3, 1783, his mission was crowned 
with success through England's recognition 
of the independence of the United States. 
Franklin was U.S. minister in Paris till 1785, 
when he returned to Philadelphia, and was 
elected president of the state of Pennsylvania, 
a post to which he was twice re-elected. He 
was also a delegate to the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States. 
In 1788 he retired from public life, and he 
died in Philadelphia, April 17. See his 
Autobiography in the standard edition of his 
works (ed. Smith 1905-07), also Lives by 
Parton (1864), Franklin and Headington 
(1880), Hale (1887), McMaster (1887), Morse 
(1889), Van Doien (1938), Becker (1946). 

(2) Sir John (1786-1847), English arctic 
explorer, was bom at Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 
He entered the navy at fourteen and was 
present at the battles of Copenhagen (1801) 
and Trafalgar (1805). In 1818 he was in a 
fruitless expedition to Spitsbergen and from 
1819 to 1822 and again from 1825 to 1827 
made extensive land journeys along the 
Coppermine river and the Canadian arctic 
coast, including the Mackenzie River. 
Knitted in 1829, he was governor of Van 
Diemen's Land (Tasmania) from 1834 to 
1845, in which yw he commanded the 
Erdfus and Terror in an attempt to discover 
the North-West passage. Leaving Baffin 
Bay via Lancaster Sound, they wintered at 
Beechey Idand, then, following their instruc- 
ifons to turn south at 98*" long, and work 
along the coast of the N. American mainland 
they were beleaguered by thick ice in the 
Victoria (1846). Franklin died on 

June }i» 1847. The 105 survivors under 
Captain Onozter attemjpted to reach one of 
the Bay Company's posts on 

Batip£*a. River on foot, but died of starvation 
and Numerous relief expeditions 

vvmihat and one of them, organized by 


am 


liiSPi V!^w, found a record of the 
April 1848 With definite proof 
^cUn had discovered the North-West 
He was commemorated in West- 
Abbey (1875). See works by 
I (1891), M'amtock (1908), Cyriax 
mbert (1952), Lamb (1956) and 
(1959). 



Mpertt Jhatxs (1815-92), Oennan 
r« vml bon^ tiva^ and 

250 aonab * 

of iho vocal 


masterpieces of Bach and Handel. Franz's 
best songs rank with those of Schubert and 
Schumann. See works by Liszt (1872), 
Saran (1875) and Osterwald (1886). 

FRANZ JOSEF. See Francis Joseph. 
FRANZOS, Karl Emil, frants'bs (1848-1904), 
Austrian novelist, was bom of Jewish 
parentage in PodoUa on the Austro-Russian 
border. His themes and settings were taken 
from Galicia, the Bukovina, south Russia and 
Rumania; his novels, which contain vrvid 
pictures of life among Jews and peasants, 
include Aus Halbasien (1876), Die Juden von 
Barnow (1877), Ein Kampf urns Recht (1882) 
and Der Pojaz (1905). \ 

FRASCH, Hermann (1851-1914), Germd 
bom American chemist, bora at (Jailsdori 
Wfirttemberg, studied at Philadelphia and V 
best known for the Frasch process of extrac 
ing sulphur from deep underground dqK>sit5 
by the use of superheated steam. 

FRASER, (1) Sir Alexander (c. 1537-1623), 
the founder in 1576 of Fraserburgh on hts 
Aberdeenshire estate of Philorth, was 
knighted in 1594. 

(2) Alexander Campbell (1819-1914), 
Scottish philosopher, bom at Ardchattan, 
Argyllshire, became in 1856 professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh. He 
edited Berkeley's works (1871), and wrote 
monographs on him (1881) and Locke (1889), 
edited the latter's Essay (1894) and gave the 
Gifford Lectures (1896) on theism. 

(3) Maijory Kennedy (1857-1930), Scottish 
singer and folk-song collector, bom in Perth. 
She trained in Paris as a conceit singer, but 
is best remembered for her collection of 
Hebridean foik-songs, begun in 1905. She 
wrote the libretto of Granville Bantock's 
opera The Seai Woman. 

(4) Peter (1884-1950), bom at Fearn, Ross 
and Cromarty, in 1910 emigrated to New 
Zealand, and was Labour prime minister 
(1940-49). 

(5) Simon. See Lovat, Lord. 

(6) Sir William (1816-98), Scottish archivist, 
a deputy keeper of records of Scotland 
(188(J-92>, issued a series of sumptuous 
family histories with original t^rters, 
valuable as sources for Scottish history. He 
was knighted in 1 887. By his will he endowed 
the Edinburgh chair of Scottish history, 
financed the Sottish Peerage and founded 
the Fraser Homes. 

FRAUNHOIW, Joaeph von, frown*hihfir 
0787-1826), German physicist, ham at 
Straubing tn Bavaria, in 1807 founded an 
optical institute at Munich, improved prisms 
and telescopes, which enabled ma to 
discover the dark lines in the sun's ipectnun, 
called Fraunhofer's Uttes. In 1823 he became 
_protessor and academician at Muiitdt. 

S»r Jnnes Geone {1854-1941). 
British social anthropolomst and firiklorist, 
bom in Glasgow ki 1854, graduated at 
Cambridge in 1878, and became a fiaUbte of 
Trinity. His Totemdsm and Eximmy <4 
l9IO)d0velo^otriofroiwf^ 
and m aMm Bmgffi (1890; m ^ 
3ided.rewritm»l2voli., l9{M5t nbiidM 
1922),. bis smdor wori^ named al!|m iRe 
grtS fifw bonidi m i5ie aacfed grove it€ 
omM mtf «t Iti, ' 
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stu|^s of early superstition, religion, and 
society. Other works include Folklore in the 
Old Testament (1918), Belief in Immortality 
(1913^24), Fear of the Dead (1933-36) and 
Magic and Religion (1944). He became 
professor of Social Anthro^logy at Liver- 
pool in 1907. Knighted in 1914, he received 
the O. M. in 1 925. 

FRfiCHETTTE, Ixmls Honors, fray-shet (1 839— 
1908), * Canadian laureate , was bom at 
Levis, (^ebee, called to the bar, and elected 
to the Dominion parliament in 1874. He 
published prose works and plays, and his 
poems Mes Loisirs (1863), La Voix d'un Exili 
(1867), &c., were crowned by the French 
Academy. See study by M. Dugas (1934). 

FREDEGOND (d. 597), Frankish queen, first 
mistress, that wife, of Chilperic, king of 
Neustria, waged a relentless feud with 
Brunhilda, wife of Sigbert, king of Austrasia, 
and sister of Chilperic of Neustria’s first wife; 
a feud intensified by the rivalry between the 
two kingdoms. 

FREDERIC, Harold (1856-9^, American 
novelist, bom at Utica, N.Y., after a poverty- 
stricken youth, became a journalist and was 
in 1884 appointed European correspondent 
of The New York Times, He wrote Seth's 
Brother's Wife (1887), The Return of the 
O'Mahony (1892), &c., novels depicting his 
own background, but his best work is The 
Damnation ofTheron Ware (1896). He died 
at Kenley, Surrey. 

FREDERICK, the name of three Holy Roman 
en^rors: 

Frederick 1 (c. 1123-90), sumamed 

Barbarossa (Redbeard), of the Hohenstaufen 
family, succeeded his father, Duke Frederick 
of Swabia, in 1 147, and his ^ncle, Conrad 111, 
as em^ror in 1152. His reign was one long 
struggle against refractory vassals at home 
and the turbulent civic republics of Lombardy 
and the pope in Italy. The capture in 1162 
of Milan brought all the recalcitrant states of 
Italy to submission. Even the pope he 
seemed on the point of subduing five years 
later; he had taken Rome by storm, when 
his army was suddenly overwhelmed by a 
terrible plague. This was the signal for 
revolt in Lombardy ; but it was not until 1 174 
that Frederick was able to undertake the 
reduction of his Italian subjects. He incurred 
a severe defeat at Legnano (1176), but this 
proved to be more valuable to him than hts 
previous successes. It led him to chann his 
previous policy to one of clemency and con- 
cession, whereby the Lombards were con- 
verted into contented subjects. In 1177 he 
acknowledged Alexander III as pope, and 
thus paveo the way for the final pacification 


power he led the third emsade against 
Saladin. He defeated the Moslems at 
Philomelium and Iconium, but died in 
Cilicia, June 10. He was buried in the 
church of St Peter at Antioch. Frederick*s 
chief traits were a resolute will that at times 
degenerated into gross cruelty, administrative 
skill, martial ardour, a love of danger, and a 
magnanimous ambition. He was perhaps 
the greatest of the mediaeval emperors. See 
works by Jastrow and Winter (1901), 
Stmonsfeld (1909) and Wahl (1941). 

Frederick H, of Germany (1194-1250), 
grandson of Frederick 1 and son of the 
empmr Henry VI and of Constance, heiress 
of Sicily, was bom at Jesi near Ancona, 
December 26. In 1198 he became king of 
Sicily; in 1212 he wrested the imperial 
crown from Otto IV; on his promising to 
undertake a crusade, the pope sanctioned 
his coronation in 1215. Fmerick ardently 
desired the consolidation of the imperial 
power in Italy by reducing the pontificate 
to a mere archiepiscopal dignity. Crowned 
emperor at Rome in 1220, he devoted himself 
to organizing his Italian territories. He 
founds the university of Naples, encouraged 
the medical school of Salerno, patroni29ed art 
and literature, and commissioned his chan- 
cellor to draw up a code of laws to suit his 
German and Italian subjects. His schemes 
were frustrated by the Lombard cities, and 
by the popes Honorius III and Gregory IX. 
Mis departure to the East was originally 
fixed for 1223, but difficulties in Italy led to a 
five years* delay. At last papal threats 
constrained him to embark. He secured 
from the sultan of Egypt possession of 
Jerusalem, together with a ten years* truCe. 
After crowning himself king of Jerusalem 
(1229), he returned to Italy, where his 
Neapolitan dominions had been overrun by 
the papal allies. During the remainder of 
his reign Frederick was engaged in struggles 
with the pope, whose hands were strengthened 
by the accession of the rebellious Lombard 
cities and of several princes and towns of 
Germany, led by Fiwcrick*s son Henry. 
Disaster and misfortune were gathering 
around him, when he died at Fiorentino, 
December 13. Intellectually, Frederick was 
perhaps the most enlightened man of his age, 
as in nis tolerance of Jews and Mussulmans, 
in free-trade policy, in his recognition of 
popular representation by parliaments, and 
in his anticipation of the later humanistic 
movement; but at the same time he was a 
persecutor of heretics, an upholder of absolute 
sovereignty, and a supporter of the power pf 
princes against the cities. He not only spoke 
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was born at Innsbruck. September 21. 
Elected kins of Germany in 1440 because of 
his lack of power and love of peace, he 
occupied the imperial throne for 53 years. 
In 1452 he was made Holy Roman Em^ror. 
His reign was one of anarchy, wars raging on 
the frontiers of the empire, and disorders 
within. During its course Frederick lost his 
hold upon Switzerland; purchased peace 
from his brother Albert in Upper Austria; 
allowed Sforza to take Milan, George 
Podiebrad to seat himself on the throne of 
Bohemia, and Matthias Corvinus on that of 
Hungary; surrendered the empire to the 
pope by the Vienna Concordat of 1448; and 
remained apathetic under two Turkish 
invasions (1469 and 1475). Never^eless, by 
the marriage of his son, Maximilian 1, to 
Mary, dau^ter of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, he laid the foundation of the 
submuent greatness of the Hapsburgs. 
Frederick died at Linz, August 19. Tboi^ 
he neglected the interests of the empire for 
alchemy, astrology and botany, he lost no 
opportunity of aggrandizing his ovm family. 
From his time the imperial dignity continu^ 
almost hereditary in the House of Austria. 
See work ^ Chmel (1840). 

FREDERICK. The name of three kings of 
Prussia: 

JEMIerick 1 (1657-1713), born at Konigs- 
henL July 11, succeeded to the electorate 
of Brandenburg in 1688. He swported 
WtUiam of Orange in his attempt on j^giaad, 
and employed the treasure collected by his 
father in the purchase of minor principaiities. 
The diief event of his reign was his elevation 
to the dignity of king in 1701, the title 
being taken from Prussia, the onW indepen- 
dent portion of his dominions. He left the 
finances of his country in an embarrassed 
condition, founded the university of Halle, 
embrilisChed Berlin, and founded there the 
Academies of Sciences and of Painting and 
Sculptme. He died Fcbriianr 25, 1713, 
worn by Hahn (3rd cd. 1876) and Heyck 
(1901). 

FMegkk II, the Great (1712-86), born at 
January 24, was the son of Frederick- 
William I, arid of Sophia-Dorothea, daughter 
of George I of Great Britain. His early 
years wete spent under military training and 
a tiid eyslem of education, against wh^ 
he indued fiercely but vainly. At eighteen 
he mride an attempt to escape to the court of 
Great Britatn. His father saw in this an act 
bofli of polflical rebellioa and of military 
riisuhoKiinatlon, and would have punistied 
H with 4MB but for the inforcMon of 
eeomeior. As ft was, the prmce was dkwcly 
GpBfined at Kfistrin, while his confidant, 
JLieulHiaiit Katte. was beheaded before his 
eyea Frederick recognirsed that submission 
was iaevhabla, and threw htmielf with 
nemog alacrity into the military and civil 
diitiis edth whkh he was after a ttme eotnis- 
tad. lie won fais final restonitimi to favour 
when ia.l7Sl he dutifully acoemed as iiis 
bride the mum Rlisabefo rinEmwick- 
- l7).F|W»1734IMedck 
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lasting admiration. He achieved almost 
professional skill on the flute, for whidd he 
composed many pieces, some of wfaidi are 
still played. He corresponded with Voltaire 
(who in 1750 visited Berlin), and studied the 
Jshilosophical * doctrines. On May 31, 1740, 
Frederick became king; and in October the 
accession of Maria theresa separaM the 
crown of Austria frixm the hnpenal diadem. 
Frederick, in possession of a flno army and a 
well-filled treasury, seized the opportunif 
Reviving an antiquated riahn to Silesta, i 
entered that province (Deoeriiber 1741 
defeated the Austrians at Mollwitz (17 
and Chotusitz (1742), and, having condu 
an alliance for fifieen years with FraL,„, 
forced Maria Theresa to ^eld him Upper and 
Lower Silesta by the Treaty of Breslau f 1742). 
The second Silesian war (1744^9 lert\ 
Frederick with still further augmented \ 
territories and the reputation of behig one of 
the first military commanders of me day. 
The next eleven years were years of peace; 
but Frederick's energetic mtemal reforms 
were coloured by the expectation of renewed 
war. In 1756 the third Silesian war, the 
‘ Seven Years* War *. began, Frederidk 
anticipated attack by himself becoming the 
aggressor, and during all this momentous 
struggle displayed a courage, a military 
giaiius, and a resource in victory and defeat > 
which entitle him to the name of the Great '. 
At the Peace of Hubertsburg (February 15, 
1763), be had added a tenfold prestM fo the 
Prussian arms. Jealousy of Austrian 
agmandizeroent continued to influence his 
poucy. In 1772 it induced him to share hi the 
first partition of Poland, by which he acquinril 
Polish E^nissia and a portion of Great Poland* 
In 1778, it led him to take arms in a brief 
camraign, whidi ended in the acquisition of 
the Franconian duchies. One of his latest 
political actions was the formation of the 
^Ffirstenbund *, which was the first (Msile 
appearance of Prussia as a rival to Austria 
for the lead in Germany. He died at Potsdam 
August 17. Frederick was an able adminis- 
trator, and contrived to carry on his wars 
without incurring a penny of debt He 
regarded himself as the first servant of the 
state; he was his own prime minister in a 
very literal sense. His conviction ihe 
tmmaturi^ of hi%^tmtry explains flie dis- 
crepancy between nis theoretical writings on 
govmment and the scant liberty he grwated 
tohispeople; he justified his arbitrary actfons 
by his good intentions and his keen^ immit 
Prussia under lum was governed asonolMi 
camp. Wifoa viewfofmwiding UriMfolor 
Aiture wan he fostered woedta and oiier 
manuTactures by a high protective tariff; hut 
be made himself unpopular by the rntroduc- 
lion of the French excise system, ZHoing 
Frederick’s reign, however, the eemtry 
rapidly recovered from the ravages of snur, 
while the army was raised to a stniagfb 
of 200,000 men. At his death the atea «f 
Prussia was and, notwi t hett OTgi 

foe teomenify eclipie wder Napofoonr'l^ 
fouiriitKm Of Fmiila^s wmim we Ml 
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comparative freedom; and freedom of con- 
science was promoted. Frederick was a 
voluminous writer on political, historical and 
military subjects. His works, written wholly 
in French, were published by the Berlin 
Academy (31 vote. 1846-57), as also his 
Political Correspondence (1879 et seq.). See 
the Prussian Oeneral Staff’s volumes on his 
Wars (1890 et stq-); and Lives by Preuss 
mn-Uy. CarMe (1858-65). Klopp (1867), 
, Droysen \l 874-45), the Due de Broglie (1883), 
Kuder, iUiisbrated by Menzel (trans. 1877), 
Reodaw^ Young J1919), Koser 


(1925). 


(1929), Gaxotte (trans. 


1941), Gooch (1947), 

Frederidc HI (1831-88), German emperor 
and eighth king of Prussia, only son of 
William I, was born at Potsdam. October 18. 
In 1858 he married Victoria (1840-1901), 
Princess Royal of England. As Crown 
Prince of Prussia (from 1861) he protested 
against Bismarck's reactionary policy in 
relation to constitutional questions and the 
press. In the Franco-German war * our 
Fritz* commanded the third army; he had 
his.snare in the glory of Wissembourg, W5rth 
and Sedan, and was made field-marshal 
087<B. In 1871 he became Crown Prince of 
the German Empire. In 1878. when the 
Empe^r William was wounded by an 
assassin, the Crown Prince was appointed 
provisional regent. On March 9, the Emperor 
William died; and the Crown Prince, re- 
turning from San Remo to Prussia, was 
proclaimed emperor as Frederick 111, but he 
died at Potsdam, June 15, 1888. His son, 
William II, succeed him. Frederick had 
a great horror of war, intensely disliked 
autocratic ideas, and sought to liberalize 
^rman institutions. See Lives by Rennell 
Rodd (1888), Fre)^g (trans. 1890) and 
Philippson (2nd ed. 1908). 

FREDl^ICK V (1596-1632), elector palati- 
nate and king of Bohemia, succeed^ his 
fiither. Frederick IV, as elector in 1610, He 
married in 1613 Elizabeth (q.v.), daughter of 
James I of England, ]>ut himself at the head 
of idle Protestant union of Germany, and 
aoM^ed the crown of Bohemia in 1619. His 
defeat at the battle of the Weisser-Berg, 
near Prague (1620), terminated hrs short- 
livfMl reign: and the ' Winter King *, taking 
refiige in Holland, was put under the ban of 
the empire (1621), lost his principality, and 
died at Mainz, November 29. 

FR^l^lCK. the name of nine kings of 
Denmark of ahom the following are note- 


. Ill (1609->70). succeeded to the 
thrcii^ in 1648, War with Sweden and 
' ^amlhsement of the monarchy were the 

of hte reign. 

Slick V (1723-66L ascended the ffirone 
commerce and industry and 
imienceand art. 

i VI (1768-1839), became regent 

; hii fatbera insanity (from 1784), and 

8 laooeeded to the throne. In his reign 

feudal smfdom jvas abolished, the criminal 
coder ameiidiMt and the slave-trade pfoMbited 
in the Denim eukmiei. His m 

the maritittie ooidhtferatioci Rdisia, 

Sweden* and, Prumia in 1800 led to the 



dispatch of a British fleet and the first battle 
of Copenhagen, in which the Danish fleet was 
des^oyed. On his refusal to join Britain 
against Napoleon, Copenhagen was bom- 
barded (1807) for three days, and the docks, 
arsenate and shipping destroyed. This made 
him the ally of Napoleon, and after the 
overthrow of Napoleon's empire, he suffered 
proportionately. In 1814 Norway was taken 
from Denmark and given to Sweden. The 
state became bankrupt and did not recover 
for many years. In 1831 he granted a liberal 
constitution to his subjects. 

Frederick VU (1808-63L who succeeded in 
1848, was the last of the Oldenburg line, and 
had to quell the revolt of Hotetein and 
Schleswig (1848-50). 

Frederick Vm (1843-1912), brother of 
^i^n Alexandra of Britain, reigned tvom 

Frederick IX (1899- ), succeeded to 

the throne in 1947. He married in 1935 
Ingrid, daughter of King Gustav VI Adolf of 
Sweden. 

FREDERICK, Prince of Wales (1707-51), son 
of George 11 and father of George III, 

a uarrclled with his father, married (1736) 
le Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, in 1737 
joined the parliamentary opposition, and was 
banished from court. 

FREDERICK-CHARLES, Prince (1828-85), 
Prussian field-marshal, nicknamed the * Red 
Prince * from his favourite hussar uniform, 
bom in Berlin, the eldest son of Prince 
Charles, brother of the Emperor William 1. 
He served in the Schleswig-Hotetetn war 
(1848). commanded the right wing in the 
Danish war, and in 1866 helped to win the 
victory of Kdniggrfttz. In the Franco- 
German war he commanded the second 
army, drove Bazatne upon Metz, whi^ 
capitulated, and, promoted to field-marshal, 
captured Orleans, broke up the army o( the 
Loire, and scattmd Chamy's portion of it 
at Le Mans. In 1879 hte dau^ter married 
the Duke of Connaught. 
IREDERICK-WILUAM (1620-88). ^the 
Great Elector* of Brandenburg, was bom 
February 16. On hte accession in 1640 he 
found the state disorganized, exhausted and 
devastated by the Thirty Years* War. He 
strenuously regulated the finances, made a 
treaty of neutrality with Sweden, reorganized 
his army, and strove to repeqple his deserted 
towns and villages. By the xrea^ of West- 
phalia (1648) he recovmd eastern Pomerania, 
Halberstadt and Minden, widi the reversion 
of Magdeburiy and out of a quarrri between 
Sweden and Poland he contrived to secure 
the independence of the duchy of Prussia 
from Poland (1657). After another fifteen 
years of peace, alarmed at the a^rmsioas of 
Louis XIV on the Rhenteh nontier, he 
induced the Emperor, the King of Denmaik 
and the Elector of Hesse-CasadI to make a 
league agai&st France. Incited by Louis, 
the Swetfes invaded Brandenburg* out were 
defeated and driven from the dectorate; but, 
unaided by ^ Emperor and the other 
OeciiMHi prinoai. the Elector waa compelled 
leafnaiolbelriiare orStOennahi(l679}, 
by which be fwtared aB hte 

'a eoushange finr crowns. 
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From this time he devoted himself to con- 
solidating his dominions and developing 
their resources. He encouraged the immigra- 
tion of exiled French Protestants (after 1685)* 
Dutchmen and other foreigners. He founded 
the royal library at Berlin, reorganized the 
universities, opened canals, established posts 
and greatly enlarged Berlin. He left a well- 
filled exchequer and a highly-organized army. 
He made Brandenburg virtually an absolute 
monarchy only less powerful than Austria. 
He died at Potsdam, May 9; and his son 
became King Frederick 1 of Prussia. See 
works by Forster (4th ed. 1855), Philippson 
(1897-1903), A. Waddington (1905-08). 
FREDERICK-WILLIAM, Ger. Friedrich Wil- 
helm, the name of four kings of Prussia: 

Frederick-William I (1688-1740) was the 
son of Frederick I (q.v.), w'hom he succeeded 
in 1713 when he became embroiled in the 
war waged by Sweden against Russia. Poland 
and Denmark, at the end of which (1720) he 
acquired western Pomerania with Stettin. 
Thereafter he improved the internal con- 
dition of Prussia. He was sternly practical, 
blunt and determined; he despised the arts 
and sciences, was rigidly economical and 
strict in his ideas of justice. At his death. 
May 31, 1740, he left a treasure of £1,350,(X)0 
and an army of more than 80,000 men, the 
best-disciplined force in Europe, which made 
Prussia fourth in military power. He 
fostered industry and agriculture, introduced 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, and settled 
in East Prussia 17,000 Protestant refugees 
from Salzburg. His rule laid the foundation 
upon which his son Frederick the Great 
built the subsequent greatness of Prussia. 
See works by Forster (1835), Paulig (2nd cd, 
1889), Ranke (2nd ed. 1879), Tiimpel (1915) 
and Waddington (1922). 

FMerkk-WiUiam II (1744-97), nephew of 
Frederick the Great, was bom September 25. 
The abolition of some of hts predecessor's 
oppressive measures, including toe coffee and 
tobacco duues, made him very popular at his 
accession ip 1786. But he soon lost the 
regard of his subjects by his pr^ilection for 
unworthy favourites, and by the abrogation 
of the freedom of the press and religion 
(1788). The fortune his imcle left in the 
treasury he dissipated in a useless war with 
Holland. His foreign policy was weak, 
whilst he oppressed his subjects with debt 
and increased taxation. He acquired large 
aieas of Polish Prussia and Silesia by the 
partitions of Poland in 1793 and 1795, as 
also Ansbach and Bayreuth. He died 
November 16. 1797. See works by Paulig 
(aw ed, 1909) and G. Stanhope (1912). 

FMcfidt-WiHlaBi m (1770*1840), sue- 
his father, Fredcrick-Wimam 11, in 
1/97^ At first he was neutral towards 
Napoleon; but the truculent policy of the 
1;^ so exasperated the Frisians th^ 
nstigated by their idolized Queen Louisa 

declare war 

(IM). Ajfter the disastrous defeats of lena 

fled into 

gut Fnmla« while Napoleon entered Berlin. 

Sri'S 

, ;aiid an that the had aoquind the 


partition of Poland. For the next five years 
Frederick-William laboured to reorganize his 
enfeebled government. Napoleon's disas- 
trous termination of the Russian campmgn 
was the beginning of the war of liberation. 
Although the Prussians were defeated at 
Liitzen and Bautzen, Prussia was finally 
delivered by the decisive victoiy of Leipzig 
(1813). By the Treaty of Vienna (1815) 
Prussia recovered her possessiont west of t! 
Elbe, and acquired Berg and Ifiiicb, parts l 
S axony and Westphalia, and the mote c 
Pomerania; but she gave up her Folx^ 
acquisitions save Posen to Russia, Friesla 
to Holland, and Ansbach and Bayreuth 
Bavaria. The latter part of this reign was 
one of reaction. The democratic movements 
of 1819 and 1830 were rigorously suppressedi 
and the freedom of tne press curtailed.' 
Nevertheless, provincial diets were estab- 
lished (1823); the finances were put on a 
better footing; the system of taxation was 
greatly improved ; education was encouraged, 
and the Zollverein or customs union was 
established. The king was a most excellent 
man. but his public conduct was marked by 
indecision and narrowness. See works by 
Eylcrt (1842-46), Hahn (3rd ed. 1877), 
Duncker (1877), and Hintze (1915). 

Frederick-WilUam IV (1795-1861), suc- 
ceeded his father, Frederick-William III, in 
1840. He began his reign by granting minor 
reforms and promising radical changes, but 
always evaded the fulfilment of these pledges. 
He was possessed by vague ideas of the divine 
right of kin^, and by a mysuc pietism. He 
refused the imperial crown oflered him by 
the Liberal Frankfurt Diet in 1849, and 
opposed the popular movement of 1848; but 
when the people stormed the arsenal and 
seized the palace of the Prince of Prussia 
(afterwards William I), the king granted a 
r^resentative parliament (1850). In 1857, 
amicted with insanity, he resigned the admin- 
istration to his brother, who from 1858 acted 
as regent till bis accession, as William 1, on 
the death of Frederick-William, January 2, 
1861. Sec Lives by Ranke ( 1 878), PeteMortf 
(19(X)); and Valentin, History of the German 
Kevomion jlS46 49 (abridged trans. 1940), 
FREDERICK-WILUAM, 62ce of Bnmswiek 
(1 77 1- 1 8 1 5), Prussian soldier, bom October 3. 
foiraht for Pniswa against Franco in 1792 
and 1806, when he was taken prisoner and 
Napoleon vetoed his accession to the duchy. 
He raised a free corps in Boltefnia, and 
in 1809, with his 700 'black hussars* and 
800 infantry, achieved a maiteriy relfoat to 
Brunswick, Elsfleth and England. Ho subse- 
quently took part in the Pemosular war, and 
received from the British govemmem £6000 
a yw, whitdi he retained until his aeeesiton 
to his duchy in 1813, He Joined the idlied 
army after the retom of Naj^eou from 
Elba, and fell while tedtog hi* Black 
B^swickers at Qiiatre Bnu, fmia 16, See 
Life by S^hr (ind ed. 1861). 

FREEDS, (1) Edward Aagutiit (1823-^2). 
English histonan, born at Harhonie, Staffs, 
and educated at Trinity Oxford. 

^Mmded Stubbs as seghis professor of 

MoitofUst^, Among has proUfle oumt 

are hi« HUfory efFeSSw Cownmsmt (iw) 


FREEMAN-THOMAS 49 

and History of the Norman Conquest (1867- 
1876). His work, however, is now outdated. 
He died at Alicante, Spain, on one of his 
numerous travels abroad. See Life by 
Stephens (1895). 

0) John (1880-1929), English poet, bom in 
London, rose from clerk to secretary and 
director of an insurance company (192'^. 
His Stone Trees (1916) and other volumes of 
poetry made his reputation. He won the 
Hawthomden Prize with Poems New and Old 
in 1920 and wrote studies of George Moore 
(1922) and Herman Melville (1926). 

(3) Walter (1895- ), American neuro- 

logist, was bom at Phiudetphia. He is a 
leading expert on neurosurgery, and developed 
the operation of prefrontal lobotomy, which 
is used in the relief of manic-depression. 

FREEMAN-THOMAS, Freeman. See 
WlLUNODON. 

FR£G£» Qomhjra/gi (1848-1925), German 
logician, lectured tn mathematics at Jena, 
and in his Begrlffsschrift ‘ Concept-script * 
(1879) outlined the first complete system of 
symbolic logic, incorporating that of Boole 
(q.v.), with the aim of demonstrating that 
mathematics is free from the taint of 
psychologism by provina it to be an extension 
of logic. The technical difficulties involved 
gave rise to his distinctive philosophical 
doctrines, forocfully set out in his Grundlagen 
der ArSthmetik (1884; tr. L L. Austin 1950). 
His final work, Grundgesetze der Arithmetik 
(1895-1903), contained a postscript acknow- 
ledging that Bertrand Russell had spotted a 
contradiction, the famous antinomy of 
classes, a solution to which Russell and 
Whitehead attempted to provide in their 
Principia Mathematical Frege's distinction 
between the * sense ' and ' reference ’ of a 
proposition, necessary for his defence of Che 
objwiivity of numbers, was brilliantly 
countered by RussclFs Theory of Descrip- 


Strawson's criticisms of the latter. Sec 
P. Oeach and M. Black, Philosophical 
Writings of Gottlob Frege (1952). 

FREIUCKATH, Fertteand, /rfVig-roA/ (1810- 
1876), German poet and democrat, born at 
Detmold, abandoned commerce for literature, 
but became a protagonist of German democ- 
racy and his writings became more and more 
^Uticai. He was obliged to seek safety in 
Belgium and Britain, for his Glaubensbekennh 
nis. He returned to Germany in 1848 and 
became leader of the democratic party. He 
was again expeUed after a trial for his poem 
Oie ^fden an die Lebenden (18^). He 
tranilaijsd many English classics into German. 
Sec his potwm (od, Liddell, 1950); Lives by 
^hmi4t*Weissenfbts (1876), Buchner 0881), 
O. i^igrath (1889); and a study Gudde 


FR£LmOHU¥$EN. frayling^M^ien, (I) 
(1753-1804), American statesman, 
father of (I) and of <2>, raised a cori» 
of krtillM, and in the revolutionary 

w. and ams a member of the Contmimul 
CoiuEreis in im a^^ 1782-83, and a UJS. 
wnatoin 17R3-96. 

was attoniey*a 0 Mri) 
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of New Jersey in 1861-66, afterwards sat in 
the U.S. Senate, where he carried a bill 
against polygamy, and was secretary of state 
in Arthur's cabinet, 1881-85. 

(3) Theodore (1787-1861), American lawyer 
son of (1), practised law in Newark, became 
state attorney-general, a U.S. senator 
(1829-35), and chancellor of New York 
University; in 1844 he was nominated for 
the vice-presidency. In 1850 he was chosen 
president of Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick. 

FREMONT, John Charles, free-mont 
(1813-90), American explorer, was born 
at Savannah, Georgia, became in 1835 a 
teacher of mathematics in the navy and in 
1838 started surveying. In 1842 he crossed 
the Rocky Mountains (where a peak is named 
after him), and demonstrated the feasibility 
of an overland route across the continent. 
In 1843 he explored the Great Salt Lake, 
advancing to the mouth of the Columbia 
River; and in 1845 examined the continental 
watershed. After participating in the 
annexation of Upper California in 1847, he 
started in 1848 upon a fourth expedition 
along the upper Rio Grande. In 1849 he 
crossed over to California, where he settled, 
and next year became senator of the new 
state. In 1 8 53 he conducted a fifth expcxlition. 
In 1856 be was the Republican and anti- 
slavery candidate for the presidency; nomi- 
nated again in 1864, he withdrew m favour 
of Lincoln. He served in the regular army 
as major-general (1861-62), but resigned 
rather than serve under General Pope. In 
1873 the French authorities sentenced him 
in absence to imprisonment for fraud in 
connection with the Southern Pacific railway 
scheme. Fremont was governor of Arizona 
in 1878-82, and died in New York. He 
published, besides accounts of his explora- 
tions, Memoirs of My Life (1886). Son his 
wife’s Souvenirs of My Time 0^37), Lives by 
Bigelow (1856), Bashford (1928), Nevins 
0928) and Goodwin (1930). 

FREMY, Edmond, fray-mee (1814-94), Fremdi 
chemist, prepay anhydrous hydrogen 
fluoride, wrote on the synthesis of rubi^ and 
worked on the ferrates, the colouring of 
flowers, saponification of fats, Ac. 

FRENCH, John, Earl of Ypres (1852-1925), 
British field-marshal (1913), bom at Ripple, 
Kent, joined the navy (like his father) in 
1866, the army in 1874, distinguished 
himself with the 19th Hussars in Sudan 
]884'-85, and by an unbroken record of 
success as cavalry commander in S. Africa 
1899-1901. Chief of Imperial General Staff 
1911-14, he held supreme command of the 
British Expeditionary Force in Franoe 
1914-15, and then of the Home Forces, 
O.M. (1914), K.P. (1917), Viscount (1915). 
Earl (1921), lord Iteutenant of Irela^ 
1918-21, he got a grant of i^,000 in 1919. 
See his /W4 (1919). 

FBEN0, William (1757-1841), Emdisit re- 
former and mattiemaiiciaru bom at Cmtae* 
bttCT, gmdiaated at Cambdete as mmk 
tamed ynltarian m 
hecanm m ifitaaty. Ha imm 


sailor-poet, commanded a privateer in the 
War of Independence, v^as captured by the 
British, and wrote The British Prison Ship 


(17S1), and the shorter poems The Indian 
Burying Ground and The Wilt ‘ 

See Life by L.JLeaiy (1941). 


FRENSSEN, Gustav (1S63-1945), German 
novelist, bom a carpenter's son at Barit in 
Holstein, studied for the church but turned 
to writing and attracted attention by his 
Jdrn Uhl (1901), a novel of peasant life. 
Hilligenlei (1906), a life of Christ set in a 
Germanic backi^und, aroused much con- 
troversy. Other works include Der Pastor von 
Poggsee (1922) and Lebensbericht (1941). See 
studies by W. Alberts (1922) and O. Mauser 
(1936). 


!%£RE, freer, (1) Sir Hem Bartle Edward 
(1815-84), British colonial administrator, 
was bom at Qydach in Brecknock, and 
ilcybury. As chicH 


studied at Hailevi 
missioner of Sind h( 




As chicf-com- 

ic kept order during the 

Mutiny. He was governor of Bombay 
(1862-67). In 1872 he signed a treaty with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar abolishing the slave- 
trade. In 1877 he was apTOinted governor 
of the Cape and High Commissioner in 
Soidh Africa. The proposed confederation 
of the South African colonies was frustrated 
by the action of the Boers and by the Kaffir 
m77-78) and Zulu (1878-79) wars; and Sir 
Bartle Frere's treatment of the Zulus was 
kgenly debated. Recalled in 1880, he 
d^ted himself to his duties as president of 
various learned societies and to the promotion 
of misstonary work. He published several 
woits on Indian and African subjects. See 
Lives by Martineau (1895) and Worsfold 
(1923). 

(2) iehn Hookhaa (1769-1841), English 
diplomat, wit and translator, was bora in 
London, and educated at Eton and Caius 
College, Cambridge. He entered the Foreign 
Offioe, in 1796 was returned for Looe. 
suppoorted Pitt's ^verament, and contributed 
to the AnthJat^in', nmong his verse are 
Thu Loves of the Triangles, a parody on 
Darwin's Loves of the PSmts, and The Needy 
Knife-grinder written in collaboration with 
his mOoi friend. Canning (q.v.). Undo*- 
secretary for foreign adfairs (1799), he was 
appointed envoy to Lisbon (1800), and twice 
minister to Spam (1802 and 1808). Recalled 
ate the retreat to Conifia, he retired in 1821 
fo Malta, where be devoted himself to Greek, 
Hebrew and Maltese. Frere's clever mock* 
: Specimen of an intended National Work 
\m cmd Bcd>ert Wkisilecraft (1317) 
^ its ottava rima to Byron for his 
.but his fame rests on his admirable 
ns ^ the Ackarnians, Kn^his, Birds, 
r of Aristophaf^ published in 1907. 


m msuo 

organ at Ferrara cathedral, became organist 
at Sta Maria in Trasteveie, Rome, ' and 
travelled much in the Low Countries. From 
1608 until his death be was organist at St 
Peter's in Rome. He composed otMy organ 
works and madrigals. 

FRESENIHS, KarlReQdgto •*»!/- (1818-97), 
German chemist, reviSM ddltl^ of uprose 
tables for qualitative and quantitative 
analysis arc still being used. 

PI^NAYE, Roger de la, (1385-1925 
Frendi artist, bom at Le Mans^ He studied 
in Paris and was mSuenoed by 'Ctenne; fw 
associated with Jacques Villon hi the Sectiqb 
d'Or group. After 1917 he piodtioed 
number of sensitive paintings with a Cubisi 
approach, making use of elegaiit and\ 
C6zannesque colour, > 

FRESNEL, Augmtln Jean| fray-nei (1788- \ 
1827), French physicist, bom at tegUe, 
became bead of the department Of twbiic 
works at Paris, was elected F.R.S. in 1325 and 
awarded the Rumford medal in 1327. He 
died of tuberculosis. Hts optical investiga- 
tions contributed materially to the establish- 
ment of the undulatory theory of 
he invented the well-known compound 
lighthouse lens and produced dr^arty 
polarized light by means of a special prism 
(Fresnel's rhomb). See his Works, with Life 
by Arago (1866-70). 

mPXmjroyd, (1) Anna (1895- ), Viennese 
bom British psychoanalyst, daughter of (3), 
became chairman of the Vienna PsydiP- 
analytical Society and emigrated with her 
father to London in 1938, where she orgasdned 
(1940-45) a residential war nursery for 
homeless children. She has made intpoftiat 
contributiont to child psychology. Her 
works include Introduction to Psycho-analysis 

- “ • * - 4111 ^ 


Oiteine* frayrd (1718-76), 
was a wofesMir in the CoUkge 
]» Grand, snd wrote in defence of 
itini smhut VoUaire and the 
te work on him by 


son of (3). He was mainly self-taugbt, and 
his portraits have many affinities with the 
naive, uncompromising realism of Primitive 
painters. Hts portrait of the artist Francis 
Bacon is in the Tate Gallery, London. 

(3) SIgnima (1856-1939), Austrian founder 
of psydio-analysis, * the Copernicus of the 
Mind father of (I), was bora May at 
Freibufi;, Moravia, of JewiA tMunentam- 
Inspired by Godlhe's essay on he 

studied medicine at Vienna, but mipnal 
work in physiology delayed itis graduMton 
until 1881. He then spectalizi^ In neasmeiy 
and, spurred on by the disoovury -m the 
Viennese ^ysician Breuer, tliM w 

be ctimd ^ making a patient nMUffipiliifol 
memories under hypnoatt, 

Charcot (q.v.) in Faria (igSS) angtAimad 
over from neurology to psythc^pateW' 
To appease hit frowiite 
Vienna, he published on his 
strictly neuroiofictd studies on apMtsia (1391) 
and cerebral parolysit, hetoa ridkiatm with 


Breuer, the imnt 
Hysteria (18^, 
quave, mud t, 
imuhodof ‘te 
nallatt so laiiyNaiHi' 

tetaQHttiBf IMr 
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FREUD 49 

childhood and dream recollections. He 
became convinced, despite his own puritan 
sensibilities, of the fact of infantile sexuality. 
This became the basis of his theory and cost 
him his friendship with Breuer (1897), lost 
him many patients and isolated him from the 
always consmative medical pmfession. He 
worked on alone, publishing in 1900 ms 
magnum opus, J>(» Traumacutungt *The 
interpretation of jpreams*, an exhaustive 
study of dream material, including his own, 
whii^ showed that dreams, like neuroses, 
are disguim manifestations of repressed 
wishes of a sexual origin. Repression, which 
differs prmundly from mere conscious 
suppressiooi Freud explained by reference 
to a vast reservoir of unconscious, irrational 
mental activity, the id, comprising the crude 
app^ites and impulses, loves and hates, 
particoiarly those connected with what he 
temed m oedipus complex^ the infant*s 
craving fbr ekclustve possession of the parent 
of the opposite sex. These impulses, at 
variance with civilized behaviour, are 
repressed by the ego, a portion of the id 
whid^ at an early stage has become differenti- 
ated from it. At a later stage, the supet'^ego 
(oonsetenoe) develops out of the ego^ deter- 
mining what is acceptable to the ego and 
what must be repressed. Repressions 
disappear from consciousness but live on in 
the at In sleep or in day dreaming the ego 
relaxes its control and the repressed impulses 
may succeed in pushing themselves into 
consciousness, but not until the reduced 
powers of the ego have exercised a censorship, 
by distorting the unacceptable character of 
the dream material into something meaning- 
less bat acceptable. Psycho-analysts seeks to 
uncover these repressions for What they are 
and replace them by acts of judgment. In 
1902, Freud was appointed to an extra- 
ordinary professorship, despite previous 
academic anti-Semitism in Vienna and began 
to gather disciples, who formed the original 
' Psychological Wmesday Society *. Out of 
this grew the Vienna Psycho-analytical 
Sodely (190$) and in 1910, with Jung as first 
preeideitt, the infemaUonal Psycho-analytical 
Assoc^tion, which included such names as 
Adlbr, Jung, Steckel, Rank, Eiitngon, 
Abmllam, l%renczi, Jones and Brill. Two 
furthermgior works, f^ttud'sPsychopathohgie 
des AUmgamenSt * Psychopathology of Every- 
day (}904iatm Dfti Abkamkmeen zur 
SexiM^lkmkt 'Three Essays on the Thooiy 
of Soauiliiy* (1905)* met with heatod, 
uncoomiehoiidhis opj^Uon and it was not 
befoib 1930; when FremI was awarded ibe 
— aroused 

Adkiifi^ divnri^ from me Freudian 

iheoiy, to remove the central 

emphaab on sexuality* Adlcr» who broke 
with Freud in 1911* developed a piQiCholo^ 
of the M and Jung, who wUowed in 1^. 


^ FREYTAO 

Germany and did Freud the honour of 
publicly burning his books. In March 193$, 
after Austria had been overrun, Fieud and his 
family were extricated from the hands of the 
Geste^ by diplomatic rwresentations and 
allowed to emigrate after Freud had signed a 
document to the effect that no pressure had 
been placed imon him by the Nazi govern- 
ment. His oner to add ' 1 can recommend 
the Gestapo to anyone * was turned down. 
He settle in Hampstead, London, and died 
there September 23, 1939, from cancer of 
the Jaw which had troubled him for sixteen 
years. Freud’s work effected a profound 
revolution in man’s attitude towards and 
comprehension of his mental processes, 
constituting, after Copernicus and Darwin, 
‘ a third blow to man’s self-esteem *. On hb 
eightieth birthday. Thomas Mann delivered 
an address in his honour and he was dected 
a corresponding member of the Royal 
Society. Other important writings are a 
work on humour (1905), Totem lutd Tabu 
(1913), Jenseits des iMstprinzips, * Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle * (1919-20), Das Ich and 
Das Es * Ego and Id * (1923), and his con- 
troversial view of religion in DieZukurft einer 
Illusion, * The Future of an Illusion ' (1927). 
He collaborated with Albert Einstein in Why 
War? (1933). See his illuminating auto- 
biographical study (tr. J. Strachey, 1935) and 
definitive Life by E. Jones (1953-5’0, the 
standard edition of his works, tr. J. Stiachey 
in collaboration with Anna Freud (1953-58), 
memoirs by Sachs (1945), M. Freud 
(1957), £. Jones (1957) and studies, ed. B. 
Nelson (1958), Psychoanalysis and Contem- 
porary Thought, cd. J. D. Sutherland (1958) 
and P. Rieff (1960). 
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dhx gyttam of basiG h um a n 
me ooUective uacoiisciooa\ 
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der lateinischen Sprache (1834-45) most Eng- 
lish Latin dictionartes are based, 
FREYBERG, Bernard, Ist Baron Freytaf, 
fil'birg (1889- ), British general, bc»tt m 

London, was educated at Weflington CoUege, 
Kew Zealand. In the 1914-18 war he serm 
with the Royal Naval Division in Gallipoli 
and France; winning the V.C. at Beanmcmt 
HameL After experience in the Southern 
Command and at the War Office, in the war 
of 1939-45 he was giv^ command of the 
New Zealand Forces, Sent to New Zealand 
as governor^^general, on his return in'i953 
he was appointed deputy constable and 
Ueuienant^governor of Windsor Castle. He 
was cmM K.CB. and K,B,E. in 1942, 
and raised to the peerage hi 195L 

I923)i iTetMUt watew iM ii i i , 



to the war department; his conduct thetje he 
described in La Guerre en province (1871), 
Four timsi premier, be wrote on engBeering, 
•aaitatkia, dbe» and was admitted to the 
Academy of ^ocnoei and to the Fmach 
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reputation rests on his Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinum (1830-37) and works on Aittbic 
literature and histoiy. 

(2) Gustav (1816-95), German novelist and 
playwright, was bom at Kreuzburg in Silesia, 
and in 1839-47 was privat-docent of German 
in Breslau University. A deputy to the 
North German Diet, he attended the Prussian 
crown-prince in the Franco-German cam- 
paign (1S70), His comedies and other plays 
— Die Valentine (1846), Die Journalisten 
(1853), &c.— proved brilliant successes; but 
his attest achievement is Soli und Haben 
(] 855) a realistic novel of German commercial 
life (Eng. trans. Debit and Credit^ 1858). It 
was followed, but not equalled, by Die 
Verlorne Handschrift (1864; Eng. The Lost 
Manuscript^ 1865), and the series (1872-81) 
called Die Ahnen, He died at Wiesbaden. 
See his Reminiscences (Eng. trans. 1890), and 
study by R. Koebner (1926). 

FRICK, WUbehn (1877-1946), German poli- 
tician, born at Alsenz, participated in Hitter's 
Munich Putsch (1923), led the Nazi faction in 
the Reichstag from 1924 and as minister of 
the Interior from 1933 banned Trade Union- 
ism and freedom of the press, and encouraged 
anti-Semitism. Ousted by Himmler in 1943, 
he became * Protector * of Bohemia and 


FRIEND, Sir John (<i. 1696), English Jacobite 
conspirator and London brewer, knighted by 
James 11 in 1685, and executed for conspiring 
against William 111. 

FRIES, frees, (1) Elias (1794-1878), Swedish 
botanist, was professor at Uppsala, and 
keeper of the ootanic garden there. He 
wrote on fungi, lichens and the flora of 
Scandinavia, and introduced a new classi- 
ficatory system. The genus Preesia is na^ied 
after him. 

(2) Jakob FViedrich (1773-1843), German 

g hilosopher, born at Barby In Prussian 
axony, lectured at Heidelberg, was depri^ 
of his Jena professorship of Philosophy for 
participation in the democratic disturbances 
of 1819, but in 1824 was appointed to 
chair of Physics and Mathematics there. JHe 
attempted to use intuitive psychology as\a 
basis of a new critical philosophy of Kant. 
See works by Henke (1867), Grapengiesser 
(1882) and Elsenhaus (1906). 
FRIESE-GREENE, William (1855-1921), 
British pioneer of the motion-picture, was 
born in Bristol. His first successful picture, 
using celluloid him, w'as shown in public in 
1890, in which year bis invention was 
patented. His experiments included three- 
dimensional and colour cinematography. He 


Moravia. He was found guilty of war- 
crimes at Nuremberg and executed. 

FRICKER, Peter Racine (1920- ), English 
composer, bom in London, was educated at 
St Foul's school and the Royal College of 
Music, served in the Royal Air Force (1940- 
1946) and then continued his studies under 
Seib^. He became musical director of 
Morley College, London, in 1952. The 
influence of Bartok and Schoenberg is 
apparent in such works as the String Quartet 
in One Movement (1948), the First Symphony 
(1948-49) and the Sonata for Violin and Piano 
095Q. Later works include the Cello Sonata 
(1956), an oratorio and music for Aims. 

nUDAfEmfl. See VacHUCK'^. 

FRIDESWIDE, St, frid'^^sweed-^ (d. c. 735), 
English abbess and the patroness of Oxford, 
was the daughter of Dida, an eaidorman 
there. She preferred the religious life to 
marriage with Algar, a Mercian noble, who, 
coming in search of her. was struck blind. 
Founds of the abbey which became Christ 
Church, Oxford, she died November 14, 
and was canonized in 1481. See Life by 
F. Goldie (1881). 

WBSSmLi Ouuknjree'de! (1832-99), French 
dmist, latterly professor of Organic 
Ciieinhrtty at the Sorbonne* worked on the 
productioa of artificial mincirals (dtammids); 
m and Crafts gave their names to a reaction 
for the mthens of benaseoe homologues. 

iltOpLAND, Valeiitim freed-lant (1490- 
i556)« German educationist, more commonly 
knom as TMacntof from Ms bhthplace 
near Gfirfitz, studied under Luther and 
M d a ad i t hPB at Wittenberg. Settling at 
Gdknmil Silctia, he founded a school in 
1531 wincli was run entirely by the bm 
.dkeoiMiviBSy the older bpys teadiing tm 
ftmoR/Bt and the admioittrauve side regulated 
igr puliaaieat of boys. See Lives by 
(I84D» LfiidUee (ISSfiX and Sturm 


died almost penniless. 

FRIESZ, (^c) Othon, frees (187<>-1949). 
French painter, born at Le Havre, attended 
the £cole des Beaux Arts, and sttidied with 
Bonnat and Dufy (q.v.). At first an enthusi- 
astic impressionist, he was later influenced 
by Cdzanne. After extensive travelling in 
Europe, he exhibited at the Salon des 
Ind6pendants and began teaching his art of 
' measure and rhythm without regard for 
rules *. His work may be seen in the Luxem- 
bourg (portrait of bis wife) and in many 
German and French galleries. See study by 
A. Salmon (1920). 

FRIPP, the name of two English water-colour 
painters, both born at Bristol: 

(1) Alfred Downing (1822 95), brother of 
(2), a member of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-colour (1846), he lived in Italy 
(185(^-59) and painted many pictures of 
Italian, Welsh and English scenes, including 
Young England and The Irish Mother, 

(2) Ge^ Artfaiir (1814-96), brother of (1). 
studied jpamtinr at Bristol and travetled in 
Italy before settling in London and attracting 


the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colour 
0845) and was its secretary from 1848 unpl 
ms resignation in 1854. He excelM in 
BngUA river scenes and Scottish 4nd Welsh 
mountain scenery which he executed with 
delicate atmospheric eifects. 

FRISCH, Otto Robert (2904- ), Aaximn 
physicist, bom in Vienna, became 1939 
head of the nuclear phyaics dMsibn at 
Harwdl, and in 1947 ivolMw jlif 
tt Caa&ridSB. He 
tint wed die term * lUKteiur 
He ww fleeted FJtS. in 194S. See&i|M«<" 

Itoo pMwd to iCtagTs Cedleiil^ Cemwdge. 
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whence in 1S2S Wolsev summoned him to 
his new foundation at Oxford. A year later 
suspicion of heresy drove him to Marburg, 
where he saw much of Tyndale and Patrick 
Hamilton, and wrote several Protestant 
treatises. Venturing back in 1S32, he was 
burned at Smithfield. 

(2) William Powell (1819-1909), English 
painter, born at Aldileld, Yorkshire, amply 
fulhUed his father’s ambition for him to 
become an artist by beinjg elected A.R.A. at 
twenty-six. By selling both paintings and 
their conyrighti he made himself the wealthiest 
artist or his time. The |>re-Rapha6lite8, with 
some justification, criticized the vulgarity of 
his historical and genre works, but he took 
a new direction with his huge canvases of 
Victorian scenes, Ramsgate Sands (1854; 
bought by Queen Victoria for Buckingham 
Palace), Berby Day (1858, National Gallery) 
and The Railway Slation (1862; Holloway 
College), which were hailed by Ruskin as the 
art of the future. They display a graphic 
touch and Bair for composition and have, 
although by no means great art, a^uired 
a period charm. Only his The First Cigarette 
(1870) outraged the sensibilities of his 
patrons. He was elected R.A. in 1852 and 
continued to exhibit until 1902. See his 
Autobiography^ ed. N. Wallis (1957). 
FROBENIUS, Joannes (1460 1527), German 
printer, founded a printing-office at Basel 
(1491), and issued 300 works, including a 
Vulgate, Erasmus, Tcrtullian, Ambrose, and 
Greek New Testament (1496). 

FROBERGER, Johann Jakob (1616-67), 
German composer, bom at Stuttgart. A 
pupil of Frescobaldi, he was court organist 
at Vienna (1637-57), and made concert tours 
to Italy, Parts, London and Brussels. Of his 
many^ compositions, the best remembered 
arc his suites for harpsichord. 

FROBISHER, Sir Martin (c. 1535-94), 

English sailor, was born at Altofts near 
WakeBeld, Yorkshire. Sent to sea as a boy, 
he traded to Guinea and elsewhere, and 
seems early to have become possessed by his 
dream of a north-west passage to Cathay. 
He set sail northwards, June 7, 1576, with 
the Gabriel and the Michael of 20 tons each 
and a pinnace of 10 tons, their total comple- 
ment thirty-five men. The pinnace foundered, 
the Michael deserted, but Frobisher, almost 
lost off the coast of Greenland, reached 
Labrador on July 28. From two subsequent 
expeditions, he brought back * black earth ’ 
which was supposed to be gold from Frobisher 
bay. In 1583 he commanded a vessel in 
Dmke^s ejqpedttion to the West Indies, and 
was knii^ted for his services against the 
Armaida. He married a daughter of Lord 
Wentworth, settled down for a while, but was 
soon again scouring the seas for the treasure- 
ships of Spain: at the siege of Croxon near 
Brest in November 1594 he received a wound 
of whkii he died at Plymouth on the 22nd. 
His TThW Voyages were edited by Stefdnfmn 
(1938), toluW by Rev. P* Jones (1878) 
and DaulU (1956). ^ 

FR6IMNQ. /ra\ (1860-J9lft 


reappeared as a pious writer in 1909. Perhaps 
the greatest Swedish lyric poet, he is often 
compared with Bums. His use of dialect and 
folksong rhythm in his portrayal of local 
characters in Gultarr och dragharmonika 
(1891) and RdgglerA paschaser (1895) turned 
to tragic lyricism in his Stdnk och flikpr 

FMcdridi Wilhdoi Aagmt,fra'bil 
(I782-I8S2). German educationist, was born 
at Oberweissbach, studied at Jena, Gottin- 
gen and Berlin, and in 1805 began teaching 
at Frankfurt-am-Main. In 1816 he put into 
practice his educational system, whose aim, 
to help the child’s mind to grow naturally 
and spontaneously, he expounded in Z>/e 
Mensenenerziehung (1826). Catholic opposi- 
tion foiled his attempts to establish a school 
near Lucerne (1831). After starting an 
orphanage at Burgdorf in Bern, where he 
began to train teachers for educational work, 
he in 1836 opened his first Kindergarten 
school at Blankenburg. The rest of his life 
was spent in the organizing of kindergarten 
schools. See his works, collected by Lange 
(new cd. 1874), by Seidel (1883); Chief 
Writings on Education (trans. 1912); Auto^ 


Swedl^ poot^ horn near Karlstad^ it 
Uppsala, biscame « schoolmmm and 
journaiift, became insane in ItBI 


biography {inns. 1886); Letters {tiens. 1891), 
and works by Shirreff (1887), Pappenheim 
(1893). Hauschmann (1900), E. R. Murray 
(1914), Prttfer (1927), Priestman (1946). 

FROHLICH, Alfred. See Bxbikski. 

FROHSCHAMMER, Jakob, frVshamm^er 
(1821-93), German Catholic theologian and 
philosopher, born near Ratisbon, became 
widely known by his history of dogma (1850) 
which was banned by the pope. In another 
work, he championed freedom of science 
from the church. He founded the first 
Liberal Catholic paper, AthenSum, in which 
he gave an account of Darwin’s theory. He 
was excommunicated in 1871. See his 
autobiography (1888). 

FROISSART, Jean, frwah-sahr (c, 1333- 
c. 1405), French historian and poet was bom 
at Valenciennes, educated for Uie churdi, but 
at nineteen began to write the histonr oT the 
wars of his time. In 1360 he went to endand, 
where he received a gracious welc»ine from 
Philippa of Hainault wife of Edward III, 
who appointed him clerk of her cHamto. In 
1364 he travelled in Scotland, where he wm 
the guest of King David Bruce and of the 
Earl of Douglas. In 13^ ho, wmt to 
Aquitaine with the Black Prtnoe; m 1368 he 
was in lu^, possibly with Chauo^ and 
Petrardb, at the mamage of the Di&o of 
Clarence. For a time he was curate at 
Lestines in the diocese of L^; ^and m 
aRerwards at various continental courts. 
About 1390 he settled in FiandenL and 
resumed woric on his Chronicle. In 1395 he 
revisited EnglandL and was cordially 
corned by Rimara 11. He then returned to 
Chimin, where he had obudned a ciMtuyt 
and mere he may 

Miln^ occupied with the a^ 

England, Scodsnd and Mand^ he sappSea 

miK^ valuable infbioiatioB abgai 
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136^; he gathered hU materials in courts and 
on hi^ways," from the lords and knights, 
SQttJJps and heralds, whom he encoun- 
tered. The charm of his book is perennial. 
™ *a of all mediaeval chroniclers the most 
jnvid and entertaining, accurate and impartial 
m his statements. The main defects in his 
work are the frequent repetitions and the 
negligent arrangement. He likewise wrote 
a considerable number of verses— 
rond^ux, vireiais, Ac.; the Round Table 
mescal romance, Miliador^ was discovered 

J in 1894. See studies by Mary Darmesteter 
Newbolt (1900), F. S. Shears 
1930) and M. Wilmotte (Brussels 1942). 
FOMENT, Nicolas, fro-md (fl. 1450-90), 
French painter, who has left some fine 
examples of the late Gothic style containing 
futures surprisingly Flemish in appearance. 
He was court painter to King Ren^, whose 
portrait is incorporated in his masterpiece, 
a tryptich in the cathedral of Aix-en- 
wovencc, having as its centrepiece Moses and 
the burning bush. 

raOMENTIN, Engine, /ro-md-tf (1820-76). 
French painter and author, bom at La 
Rochelle, studied law but turned to painting 
Cabat in Paris. Visits to Algeria and 
me Near East provided him with material for 
hrwh and pen: Chasse au faucon en AJgMe 
and Halte de cavaliers arabes (both in the 
^uvre) are painted in almost scientific detail, 
colour and composition betraying the 
influence of Delacroix. His three travel books 
atoo provide vivid pictures of the Algerian 
tMne. But he is best known as the author of 
Dominique (1862), a personal novel of great 
vovna and beauty, a psychological study of 
nis first unhappy love-affair recalled in 
itisddle-ace., Maitres d^autrefeis ( 1876 ), 
rattM dimng a tour of Belgian and 
art yglleri», contains some brilliant art 
j 5?® *1^® Lettres de Jeunesse 

Conespondance (1912). 

FRONlENAt^ Louis de Buade, Conte de, 
frd^ti^rudi (l6io-98), French-Canadtan states- 
man, served fo the army, and in 1672 was 
aptnmt^ pernor of the French possessions 
in North America. He was recalled after 
of barrelling with the Jesuits, but 
tie had gamed the confidence of the settlers 
SM the respect of the Indians; and m 1689, 
^en to constant attacks from the Iroquois 
a war wth j^giand was added, he was again 
sent out He set the Indians on New England 
a Britiiii attack on (^ebec, 
and emplMly broke the power of the 
Iromiois. He died at Quebec. Sec books 
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yucpcc. see Dooks 
Jg^«TOn^(1877) and La Sueur (1906). 


appointed Roman 
•wwraojrfMtafn m 75, wa* twice consal. 

JMfaW ww made superintendent of the 
ggjary rits Rwne. Of woriu ascribed to 
1925. with trans.), the 

mamSo y gnnfae. government, and pubiishad hh hnomiKW* 


by Mai in 1815, were edited by Ntebuhr 
(1816), Naber (1867) and Haines (1920 et 
study by M. D. Brock (191 
FROST, (I) John (d. 1877), a tailor, toper 
and mayor of his native Ne^ort, Monmouth- 
shire, was sentenced to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered for leading a Chartist riot (Novem- 
wr 4, 1839) but instead was transported for 
fourteen years to Tasmania, He died at 
Stapleton near Bristol. 

( 2 ) Robto Lee (187^ ), American 1 

poet, * the voice of New England \ bof 
San Francisco, the son of a New Eng.^ 
father Scottish mother. He studied^ 
Harvard, but did not graduate and 
teacher, cobbler and New Hampshite far 
before coming to Britain (1912-1^, wnen 
under the encouragement of Rupert Brooke 
Abercrombie and Gibson he publish^ A 
Boy*s Will (I91 3) and Nonh (1914^, 

which gave him an international mutation. 
Returning in glory to the United totes, he 
continued to write poetry which in ^arator, 
background and situation is esseittiaily New 
England. He created a new kind of folk 
speech in describing ' that which is common 
to experience, but uncommon in writing * in 
poems which * begin in delight and end in 
wisdom*. He was awards tl» PulHanr 
prize in 1924, 1931 and 1937, received a U.S* 
senate citation of honour in 1950 and 
honorary doctorates from Oxford and 
Cambridge (1957). See Collected Poems 
(1951), and studies by G. B. Munson (1927), 
S. Cox (1929), R, Thornton (1937) and L. and 
E. Mertins (1947). 

FROUDE, froodt (1) James Antlioiiy (IS! 8 - 
1894), English historian, brother of (2) and 
(3), was born at Darlington, Devon, April 23, 
educated at Westminster and Oriel CoI)», 
Oxford, and in 1842 was elected a fehow of 
Exeter. He received deacon's orders in 1844, 
and was sometime under Newman's influence; 
but a change was revealed In Shadows of the 
by *Zeta*, a psychological novel 
(1847, suppressed), and still more in The 
Nemesis of faith (1848), which cost Froude 
both fellowship and also an educational post 
in Tasmania. For the next few years he 
wrote for Frasefs Afagaiine (whidi for a 
while be edited) and the Westminster Review. 
and m 1856 issued vols. i-ti of his Htsuwy of 
England from the Fail of Woisey to the 
Swinish Armada, completed in 12 vote, in 
1869. In this work Froude shows st^reme 
litenuy ability; but like Macaulay, he te a 
man of letters first and an htetonan after- 
wards. His views of imm and mo^ym we 
those of the 19t)i century dtetoHed by hte own 
hi^lylndividualtetlc judgment. Htehrdiant 
essays English in irekmd in thd 
Century (1871-74) and Caest^Unm ] 0 W»dc 
further evidence for this criticism. Proude 
was rector of St Andrews in 1869- Is 1874 . 
and again in 1873, he visited the South 
African colonies on a mission fbm webome 
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aod Madrid, he became grand interpreter to 
the Porte, minister of foreign affairs (1852 
and 1855), and Grand Vizier (1861--66). To 
him Turkey owed the hatti-sherif of 1856. 
mCHS,fookhs, (1) Klaus EmU Julius (1912- 
), former British atom spy, was born at 
Russelsheim near Frankfurt, Germany, the 
son of a Protestant pacifist pastor, and was 
taught a creed called * Christian Communism *. 
Educated at Kiel and Leipzig Universities, 
he escaped from Nazi persecution to Britain 
in 1933. Interned on the outbreak of World 
War 11, he was released and naturalized in 
1942. From 1943 he was one of the most 
brilliant of a group of British scientists sent 
to America to work on the atom bomb. In 
1946 he became head of the theoretical 
physics division at Harwell. In March 1950 
he was sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment 
for disclosing nuclear secrets to the Russians 
over a six-year period. In February 1951 
he was formally deprived of British citizen- 
ship. On his release in June 1959 he became 
an East German citizen. See The Traitors 
by Alan Morehead (1952). 

40 l^nhard (1501-66). German botanist, 
a Tubingen professor, a pioneer of German 
botany, after whom in 1703 the fuchsia was 
named by Plumier. 

(3) Sir Vivien Ernest (1908- ), British 
Antarctic explorer and scientist, leader of 
the Commonwealth Antarctic Expedition 
(1956-58), bom in Kent, the son of a farmer 
of German origin, was educated at Brighton 
College and St John's, Cambridge. After 
four geological expeditions in East Africa 
(1929-38), he served as mjuor in West 
Africa and Germany during the second World 
War and was mentioned in dispatches. As 
director of the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey (1947) he set up scientific bases on 
Graham Land peninsula, and while marooned 
there for a year, conceived the plan for an 
overhmd crossing of AntarcUca, which 
materialized when in 1955 he was appointed 
leader of the Commonwealth expedition. 
With a party of ten he set out by snow 
tractor from ShackJeton Base, Weddell Sea, 
on November 24, 1957, reached the South 
Pole on January 19, 1958, and continuing via 
D^t 700 with the assistance of Sir Edmund 
Hifiw (Q.v.) and his New Zealand party, 
nadied Scott Base, Victoria Land, on March 
2 to receive news of his kni^thood for 
iuccewful^ through a iull Kientiflc 

programme of geological readings throughout 
the entire 2200 miles, despite HiUary's advice 
to abandon the scheme oi^use of the late 
Jf*® awarded the gold medal 
of the Royal Geoaraphical Society (1951), 
and 111 Polar meda0953) and clasp (1958). 

Antarctica (with Sir 

Renato, fothchee'nee (1843-1921), 
wnfer, lym at Monterotondo, near 
son of a cotinfiy doctor, studied 
and engineemg at Pisa, and 
.engmeer at Florence, He had 
whi^ found outlet in dialect verse, 
W/i (lg72) under ^ 
gpwonym of Nen Tanfuao. Whim 
Aonm ce^ to te a capital city Fudni 
kwi his post a^ withdrew to the country. 


Le vegtie di Neri (1884), a collection of tales, 
is his best-known work. AIT aria aperta 
(1897) is reckoned the best modern collection 
of Italian humourous novelle. He also 
wrote books for children and personal 
anecdotes. 

FUGGER, name of a South German 
family of bankers and merchants in the 
early 16th century which founded lines of 
counts and princes. Johannes (1348-14|>9) 
was a master-weaver, who was bom near 
Schwabmunchen, and settled at Au^burg in 
1368. His second son, Jacob (a. 1469). 
carried on an extensive business. Three 
of his sons extended their business lo 
an extraordinary degree, married into the 
noblest houses, and were ennobled by the 
Emperor Maximilian, who mortgaged m 
them for 10.000 gold gulden the county df 
Kirchberg and the lordship of Weissenhorn: 
The house attained the height of its prosperity 
and influence imder CTharles V, when its 
fortunes came to rest on the sons of George 
(d. 1 506), founders of the two chief lines of 
the house of Fugger. The brothers were 
zealous Catholics, opponents of Luther. 
Charles V made them counts, invested them 
with the still mortgaged properties of 
Kirchberg and Weissenhorn. and gave them 
the rights of princes. The Fuggers continued 
still to carry on their commerce, increased 
their immense wealth, and attained tlic 
highest posts in the empire, lliey possessed 
great libraries and art collections, maintained 
painters and musicians, and encouraged art 
and science. See the Fugger Newsletters 
(trans. 1924-26) and works oy Geiger (1895), 
Stauber (1900). Strieder (1926), Ehrcnbcrg 
(trans. 1928), 

FUHRICH, Joseph von (1800 76), a Viennese 
religious painter, bom at Kratzau in Bohemia. 
His work can be seen in churches throughout 
Austria. 


FULBECKE, Waihun (156a-r. 1603), English 
jurist, bom at Lincoln, author of Direction or 
Preparation to the Studv of the Law (1600), 
one of the oldest English legal text-books, 
which was still in use in the 19th century. 

FULGENTIUS, fooFgen'tee^oos (468-53,3), 
Bishop from 507 of Ruspe in Numidia, wrote 
Latin treatises against the Arians and semi- 
Pelagians (ed. by Hurter, Innsbruck 1884). 
See Life by MaUby (Vienna 1884). 

FULLER, (I) AMrew (1754-1815). English 
Baptist pastor, bom at Wicken, Cambridge- 
shire, whose treatise The Gospel worthy of 
all Acceptation (1784), involved him in 
a controversy with the ultra-Calvinists. In 
1792 he became the first secretary of the 
newly-founded Baptist Missionary Society. 
His other writings include Calvinistk and 
Socinian Systems Compared (1793), SoeUtian- 
ism Indefensible (1797), &c. 

(22 George (1822 84), American artist, bom 
at Deetiidd, Mass., best known 
landscape and ^re paintiii|S, including 
that of Winifred £mart. See Ule (1887)* 

(3) Join PndSAik Omka 
Bntm general* serW in the 
ewnpaifn with the Oxford aiuf Warn Eight 
InfiMitry* la the 
nmineittly itiaoeiated wldt tl» 
beooinlttg a fNarfcndd advocate of tn« 
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armour-cum-fij^ter-plane war of movement En^ish, and a homely shrewd directness, but 
as subseouentiy exploited by Hitler's Reichs- lacking richness and depth. See Lives of him 
^ehr. He retired in 1933 to become a by Russell (1844), Bailey (1874), Morris 
brilliant, if controversial, writer on military Fuller (1886), Broadley (1910), Lyman 
subjects. See his Reformation of War (1923), (1935), and study by Roberts (1953). 

Foundations of the Science of War (1926), FULLER-MAITLAND, John Alexander 
Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier (1936) (1856-1936), English musicologist, educated 

md Decisive Battles \9SS\, at Westminster and at Trinity College, 

(4) Sarah Margaret, Marchioness Ossoli Cambridge, music critic of The Times from 
(1810-50), American writer and critic, was 1889 to 1911 and author of many critical 
born at Cambridgeport, Mass. In Boston works, is remembered especially for his 
she edited The Dial, a periodical devoted to editorship of Grove's Dictionary of Music 
‘ transcendentalism *, and wrote Summer on (2nd ed.) and for his work on early music, 
the Lakes (1843). In 1844 she published especially the Fltzwilliam Virginal Book, of 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and in which he brought out an edition with W. B. 
the same year proceeded to New York, and Squire in 1899. 

contributed to the r/*f6«/ie a series of articles, FULLERTON, Lady Georgiana (1 8 J 2- 85), 
republished as Papers on Literature and Art English novelist, daughter of the first Earl 
(1846). In 1847 at Rome she met the Marquis Granville, was bom at Tixall Hall, Stafford- 
Ossoli, and married him. In 1849, during shire and in 1833 married Alexander Fuller- 
the sie^ of Rome, she took charge of a ton, an officer. Two years after publishing 
hospital; and after the capture of the city by her first novel, Ellen Middleton (1844), she 
the French she and her husband sailed with became a convert to Catholicism. The rest 


their infant for America, but perished in a 
shipwreck. See her Autobiography (1852). 
and Lives by Julia Ward Howe (1883), T. W. 
Higginson (1884) and K. Anthony (1922). 

(5) Hiomas (1608-61), English antiquarian 
and divine, was born at Aldwinkle*^ St 
Peter's rectory, Northamptonshire, and 
graduated at Cambridge. In 1630 he became 
curate of St Benet's, where he preached the 
Lectures on Job (published in 1654). In 1634 
he was appointed rector of Broadwinsor in 
Dorsetshire. His first ambitious w'ork was a 
History of the Holy War (1639), on the 
Crusades. The Holy and Prophane States 
(1642-48) is a collection of essays. When the 
civil war broke out he adhered firmly to the 
royal cause, and shared in its reverses. He 
saw active service as chaplain to Hopton's 
men, and printed at Exeter in 1645 for their 
encouragement Good Thoughts in Bad Times, 
followed in 1647 by Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times, and by The Cause and Cure of a 
Wounded Conscience, In 1647 the Earl of 
Carlisle presented him to the curacy of 
Waltham Abbey. In 1650 he published his 
Pisgah-sight of Palestine, Abel Redivivus 
(1651) was a collection of religious bio- 
gra^ihies. In 1655 he published his long- 
projected Church History of Britain, from the 
birth of Christ till 1648, divided into eleven 
books — a twelfth being a History of the 
University of Cambridge, The work was 
bitterly assailed by Heylin as a rhapsody, 
full of Mmperlinencies * and errors, and 
marred by partiality to Puritanism. Fuller 
replied in nis witty Appeal of Injured Innocence, 
He had in 1658 received the rectory of 
Cranfbrd in Middlesex, and at the Restora- 
tion he was reinstated in his former prefer- 
ments. In 1660 he publiithed hts Mhtt 
^Mempkulons in Better Times, was admitted 
at Cambridge, and appointed chaplain 
to the king. He died in London August 16, 
ihhi. His great Worthies of England, left 
was published by his son in 1662; 

took neaHy twenty ye^ The 
a fhiaceltgny about the couniit^ of 
knklaiid and dieir notabla men. Ho style 
Joows iMrabki mmHw faculty* wldi a 
nervous brevity and pomt almost new to 


of her life was devoted to charitable works 
and religious tales — Grantley Manor (1847) 
and Too Strange not to be True (1852), her 
most popular work, and others. See Mrs 
Craven's French Life (trans. 1888). 

FULTON, Robert (1765-1815). American 
engineer, was born of Irish parents in what is 
now Fulton township, Pennsylvania, and 
became a painter of miniature portraits and 
landscapes. In 1786 he went to London and 
studied under West, but gradually applied 
his energies wholly to mechanical engineering. 
In 1794 he obtained from the British govern- 
ment a patent for a double-inclined plane to 
supersede locks, and invented a mill for 
sawing and polishing marble. He afterwards 
prepared plans for cast-iron bridges, and 
patented a machine for spinning flax, a 
dredging machine, and several boats. In 
1797 he went to Paris, where he devoted 
himself to new projects and inventions, 
among them a submarine torpedo boat, but 
neither the French nor the British government 
would take it up. He next tumra his atten- 
tion to the application of steam to navigation 
and in 1803 made two experiments on the 
Seine with small steamboats. In 1806 he 
returned to New York, invented torpedoes, 
and in 1807 launched a steam-vessel on the 
Hudson, which accomplished the voyage 
(nearly 150 miles) to Albany in thirty-two 
hours. From this period steamers on his 
patent came into use on the rivers of the 
united Sutes. Although Fulton was not 
the first to apply steam to navigation (see 
Fitch, John, and Syminoton), he was the 
first to apply it successfully. He was em- 
ployed by the U.S. goverament on canals and 
other works, and m constructing (1814) a 
steam warship. He died February 24. See 
Life by H. W. Dickinson (1913). 

FUNK* foonk, (1) Caslfi^ (1884- ), 

Amencan biochemist, bom in Warsaw, 
became known for his contribution to the 
study of vitamins, whidi he named. 

a) Waltfawr (1890-1960). Oonmn Had 
poiiUdiiu One of Hider^s diief adytsbts* he 
fiicpoeM Sehadit as minister of EbogooHei 
mid pmIdeiR of the RekM^ 
e part in planning w eedoomte 
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aspects of the attack on Russia, and in the 
exploitation of occupied territories. Cap- 
tured in 194S, he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment as a war criminal, but was 
released in 1957 on account of illness. 
FURETIERE, Antoine, f&Myayr (1619-88), 
French scholar, Abb6 of Chalivoj^, was 
expelled (1685) from the Academic for 
compiling his Dictionnaire Umversel Oater 
pub. Rotterdam 1690). Backed by a royal 
edict (1674), the Acad6mie claimed a mono- 
poly, and accused the Abb6 of pillaging its 
collections. 

FURNESS, (1) Christopher Furness, 1st Baron 
(1852-1912), English shipowner, born at 
West Hartlepool, became a shipbroker in 
1876 and soon afterwards established the 
Furness line. He went into partnership with 
Edward Withy in 1885, which marked the 
beginning of a huge shipbuilding and 
engineering business. Liberal M.P., he was 
one of the hrst to start a co-partnership 
scheme among his employees. He was 
knighted in 1895 and was created baron in 

1 9 10. He was succeeded by his son, Mamui- 
duke (1883-1940), who was created a viscount 
in 1918. 

(2) Horace Howard (1833-1912), American 
Shakespearean scholar, bom at Philadelphia, 
is well-known for his Variorum edition, 
continued by his son Horace Howard (1865- 
1930). 

FURNISS, Hany (1854-1925), caricaturist, 
bora at Wexford, the son of an English 
engineer, came to London in 1873. and in 
1880-94 drew for Punch, He illustrated 
Dickens, wrote Confessions of a Caricaturist^ 
novels, humorous sketches and serials, Ac. 
FURNIVALL, Fmderick James (1825-1910), 
English philologist, son of a doctor at Egham, 
studied at London and Cambridge univer- 
sities, won fame as an oarsman and racing- 
boat designer, was called to the bar, and, 
inBuenoed by F. D. Maurice and Christian 
socialism, taught in the Working Men's 
College. But it was as a philologist and 
editor of English texts that he oocame famous, 
giving a great impulse to Early English 
scholaiship. He founded the Early English 
Text Soaety, the Chaucer, Ballad, New 
Shakespeare, Wydif and Shelley Societies, 
and edited some score of texts, inctudmg the 
SiX-text Chaucer, Bmnne's Bandlyng Synne^ 
Harrison's England^ Stubbes' Anatomy oj 
Abusest and Hoedeve, besides writing the 
introduction to the * UM>pold ' Shakespeare. 
See the biograidiy by Munro in the memorial 
volume of * personal records ' published in 

1911 , 

Charles WeahigtoB (1868-1904), 
^ Sngiisli painter, studied at the Slade S^ool 
under Lems and at Paris. An active memb^ 
Of New English Art Club, his woik is 
UOled for eai^, fluent brusbwork* His 
E^tm of the Uplands in the Tate became 
widely known. 


FORST, Julius (1805-73), German orientalist, 
bom at Zerkowo in Posen, in 1864 became 
professor at Leiprig. His works include 
books on the Jewish mediaeval philosophers 
(1845) and the Biblical and Jewish-Helleoic 
literature, and his great Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon (1851-54). 

FURTWANGLER, WilheliD, foort'veng^lir 
(1886-1954), German conductor, bom in 
Berlin, son of Adolf Furtw&ngicr <1853-19 
the celebrated classical arc 
succeeded Nikisch in 1922 as 
the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig 
of the Berlin Philharmonic. Intematic 
tours established him as one of the 
musical personalities of his age, thdu^ 
highly subjective and romantic rnter^mti 
of the German masters aroused cofilrove„ 
His ambivalent attitude to the Hitier idgin 
cost him some popularity outside Cferma 
but after the war he quickly iMStabli ' 
himself. 

FUSELI, Henry, real name Johann Hrinrich 
Fiissli (1741-1825), Swiss-born British painter 
and art-critic, was bom at Zdtkm, and 
coming to England in 1763, was encouraged 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds to go to Italy 
(1770-78). Elected R.A. in 1790, he became 
professor of Painting in 1799, and died at 
Putney. His 2(X) paintings include The 
Nightmare (1781) and two series to illustrate 
Shakespeare's and Milton's works, hy whidi 
he is chiefly known. His literary works, with 
life, were published by Knowles (1831). 
FUST, Johann (c. 1400-66), German printer, 
was bora at Mainz, whm he worked after 
1450 with Gutenberg, to whom he lent mcaicy 
and whom he sued lor debt in 1455 receiving, 
in lieu of payment, Gutenberg's printing 
plant, with which he started his own business, 
taking SchOffer, his son-in-law, as partner. 
He has sometimes been confused with the 
half-mythical Dr Faustus (fl. 1507-40), e^o 
was born at KnttUingen in Swabia. 

FUSTEL DE COULANGES, Nnma Dsaii, 
fUs-tel de kothldzh (1830-89), Fltnch 
historian, born at Paris, was professor at 
^iens, Paris, Strasbourg, and from 1875 the 
EcoleNormaie at Paris. His Cto (1857) and 
Polybe (1858) had hardly prepared one for 
the excepitofial brilliancy of La CUA antlaue 
(1864; trans. 1916), which threw fresh li|^t 
on the social and religious institutions of 
antiquity^ His Histoire des insUt^bm 
polinaueS de Pandenne Prance (1875^2) 
attacks racial theories in politkxd, 

Both are literary masterpieces, Sw Studies 
by Champion {190:Q and de 
(1936), and Life by Gutraud (1896). 

FYFE, $lr mm Mricfc MmM* See 
KttMUiX. ^ ^ 

FYFFE, Chartea AIm* ftf (1845^ 
htstorian. was bom at 
at Eallio! CoHe«, ^Oxford, 
of eukffiiiwd A 

History of Modem Ehrqpe (If 
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GABBy Willisni Nfote (1839—78), Americftn 
palaeontologist, bom at Philadelphia, worked 
on the Geological Survey of California 
(1861-dd) and is remembered for his work on 
marine fossils of the Cretaceous period. 
GABEIBNTZ, Hans Conoii von der (1807-74), 
German linguist, bom at Altenburg, knew 
80 languages, and is remembered for his 
great work on the Metanesian languages 
(1860-73).^Hi8 son, Georg (1840-^3). in 
1878 bedune Oriental professor at Leipzig, 
in 1889 at Berlin. 

GABELSBEIIGER, Brans Xaver (1789-1849), 
Genhan civil servant, the inventor of the chief 
German system of shorthand, was bom and 
died at Munich, having in 1809 entered the 
Bavarian civil service. See Life by Gerber 
(newm. 19^5), 

GABIROL, iim* See AvicebrOn. 

GABO, Naum (1890> ), American con< 

stnictiviit sctdntor, bom in Russia. With 
his brother, Antoine Pevsner (q.v.), and 
Tatlin and Malevitch, he was associate with 
the Moscow Suprematist Group (1913), and 
in 1920 broke away with his brother and 
Tadin to form the group of Russian Con- 
stnidtivists, who have had considerable 
influence on 20ih-century architecture and 
design. As their ifaeoriet did not coincide 
with those of Russian offidai art circles, he 
was forced into exile, and lived in England 
for some years until 1946, when he went to 
the U.S.A. There are several examples of 
his completely non-figunitive geometrical 
* constnictions in space*, mainly made in 
transparent plastics, in the Museum of 
Modem Art, New York. See Oabo^ with 
introductory essays by Read and Martin 
(1958). 

GABORfAU, Bmik, (1835-73), 

French writer of detective fictiem, was bom 
at Sav^n in Charente-Jnfhrieure, had already 
contributed to some of the smaller Parisian 
papers, when he leapt into fame with 
Lmntge 0866), the feuilletoa to 
la Fays. It was foUowed by Le Dossitr US 
(1867), Monsieur Lecoq (18o9), les Bsciaves 
de Fmis (1869), La Cards au cou (1873), Ac. 
CABsmS^ jraegoes Ange (1698-1712), iWh 
architect, was bom la Paris. As court 
architi^ to Louis XV he idanned a number 
of additioni to Versailles and other palices 
and dmsMA the Petit Trumon (176a He 
also tald out (he Plaoe de la Concorde (1 753). 
by H. BL Cox (1926). 

OAMSmCm Mm k 1510-^. tt«KM 
t o rn kpi v Iwm ud died m Veom, 
iMHed «a4ir WttiMrtt sad teeem 

Heeaott TOww ^ 
Ml cufM i»i^ Mode 
ifoiniuae, tto tauter fore- 
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ensembles of wind instruments and other 
devices, as in his well-known Sonata pian e 
forte. 

GACHARB, Louis Prosper, ga-shahr (1800- 
1885), Belgian historian, was bom in Paris, 
but spent most of his life as keeper of the 
archives at Brussels and edited many im- 
portant sources of Belgian history. 

GADDI, a family of Florentine religious 
painters and architects. 

(1) Agnolo (c. 1333-96), son of (3), painted 
the frescoes of the Discovery of the Cross in 
S Croce at Florence and of the Legends of the 
Holy Girdle in the cathedra! at Prato. His 
work shows the influence of Giotto. He was 
also an architect 

(2) Gaddo (c. 1260-1332), father of (3), 
worked in mosaic at Rome and Florence. 

(3) Taddeo (c. 1300-66), son of (2), father 
of (1), was Giotto*s best pupil and also bis 
godson. His finest work is seen in the fres- 
coes of the Ltfe of the Virgin in the BaronceUi 
chml of S Croce. Though the best-known 
of Giotto's followers, his style deviated from 
that of his master, whom he does not match 
in figure-painting, but whom he excels in 
ardiiitectural perspective. See study by 
Wehrmann (1910). 

GADE, Niels Wibelis, ge^rai (1817-90), 
Danish composer, was bom, lived and died 
at Copenhagen. He began as violinist, but 
on a royal grant studied at Leipzig and 
became a friend of Schumann and Mendel- 
sohn, from whom he took over the Gewand- 
haus orchestra in 1847, but next year returned 
to Copenhagen. He composed eight sym- 
phonies, a violin concerto, several dionl 
works and smaller pieces. There Is a 
Scandinavian element in his music whidi 
dtstinrashes him from the Leipzig school. 
GADOUN, Johan. (1760-1852), Finnish 
diemist, bom at Abo, where he became 
professor of Chemistry. He isolated the 
oxide of the rare element, gadolinium^ named 
after him. 

GADSDEN, (1) ChrlsIODher (1724-1805), 
American patriot, grandfather of (2), bora 
in Charieston, was a member of the first 
Conlmeatalcongress(l 774), became brigadier* 
raieral during the revolution, and was 
Ueutenaiit**govemor of South Carolina. 

(2) James (1788-1858), American soldier 
and dinlomat, grandson of (1), served in the 
war of 1812 and against the Semmotos, In 
3853 he was appointed minister to Mexico, 
and negotiated fire purchase (Gadsden 
nundiase) of part of Ari»ma and New Mmm 
for raBway constnictiott. 


(1721-87), si^ 

was tlm sseoiid son of tim fim Viaooimt r 
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in-chief of the British forces u America, and 
in 1774 governor of Massachusetts. On 
April 18, 1775, he sent a force to seize a 
quantity of arms at Concord; and next day 
the skirmish of Lexington took place which 
began the Revolution. The battle of Bunker 
Hill (June 17) was followed by Gage's 
resignation. 

GAGERN, Heinrich Wilhelm August, Freiherr 
von, gah-gern (1799-1880), German states- 
man, born at Bayreuth, was a founder of the 
student movement (Burschenschaft) of 1815- 
1819, held office in Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
was president of the Frankfurt parliament 
(1848-49). From 1859 he again took part in 
grand-ducal politics, as a partisan of Austria 
against Prussia. 

GAHN, Johan Gottlieb (1745-1818), Swedish 
chemist and mineralogist, bom at Voxna, 
Gtlvleborg. Originally a miner, Gahn later 
studied mineralogy and invented a method 
for preparing metallic manganese on a larger 
scale. He shared the discovery of phosphoric 
acid in the bones with Scheele in 1770. 
GAIDOZ, Henri, gay-dd (1842-1932), French 
Celtic folklorist and philologist, bom in 
Paris, founded the Revue Celtique in 1870. 
GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas (1727 88), Eng- 
lish landscape and portrait painter, one of 
the great English masters ancl founder of the 
^gltsh school, was bom at Sudbury. In his 
youth be copied Dutch landscapes and at 
fourteen was sent to London where he learnt 
the art of rococo decoration under Gravelot 
and Hayman. The Charterhouse (1748) 
marks the end of his apprenticeship. In 1 745 
he married one of his subjects, Margaret 
Burr, the natural daughter of the 4th duke of 
Beaufort, and settled as portrait painter at 
Ipswich. Mr and Mrs Andrews (1748) and 
several ‘ chimney-piece * paintings belong to 
this his Suffolk period. On the advice of 
Thicknesse, one of his patrons, be moved in 
1760 to Bath, where he established himself 
with his portrait of Earl Nugent ( 1 760). His 
portraits combine the elegance of Van Dyck 
with his own characteristic informality 
although in his later work he incrcasinjgiy 
tends towards fashionable artificialities. 
There are such early masterpieces as Lord and 
Lady ffowe^ Mrs Fortman (Tate) and Blue 
Boy (Huntington Collection, Pasadena), and 
the great landscape The Harvest Wagon 
(1^767; Barber Institute, Birmingham) and 
The Watering Place (1777; Tate) in which 
Rubens's influence is discernible. In 1768 he 
became a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy, at which he exhibited annually, 
and without the common practice of last- 
minute overpainting for more successful 
competition, until discontented with the place 
assigned to The King*s Daughters in 1784, he 
retired. A quarrel with Thicknesse, bis 
mtimk led him to move to London in 1774. 
TO tm last great period belongs Um superb 
digra^er study Mr Truman, the luxuriant 
Mrg iifaham ( 1 111 ; Edinburgh) ; George tif 
' and C^en Charlotte (1781 ; Windsor OisOe) 
and me serene rendering of Mrs Siddons, the 
I (1785), without the theatricality of 
artists’ rendering of her. Laadscapes 


his * fancy pieces ' based on Murillo’s 
paintings than to nature and Cattle crossing a 
Bridge (1781), the most rococo of all his work. 
Gainsborough’s nature was generous, un- 
affected and forthright, completely at odds 
with the sophisticated intellectuality of his 
great contemporary Reynolds and the age 
in which he lived. Of all artists, Goya seems 
to be his most natural successor. He died 
August 2, 1788, and was buried at Kew. 
See the critical appreciation of his art by 
Sir J. Reynolds in the latter’s 14th Biscout^, 
and Life and study by E. Waterhouse (1958). 
GAIRDNER, James (1828-1912), Briti^ 
historian, brother of Sir William Tennant 
Gairdner (1824-1907), the physician, wSs 
born in Edinburgh, entered the Public Recor^ 
Office in London, where he became assistant^ 
keeper in 1859. He showed erudition! 
accuracy, and judicial temper in editing 
historical documents, as also in his own 
works — The Houses of Lancaster and York 
(1874); Life of Richard HI nSlB); Loiiardy 
and the Reformation (1908-13), Ac. 
GAISERIC, gt\ popularly but less correctly 
Genseric (c. J90-477), king of the Vandals and 
Alans, was an illegitimate son of Godigtsel, 
who led the Vandals in their invasion of Gaul ; 
in 427 he succeeded his half-brother Gunderic. 
Invited by Bonifacius, Count of Africa, 
Gaiseric crossed over from Spain to Numidia 
in 429, captured and sacked Hippo (430), 
seized Orthage (439), and made it the capital 
of his new dominions. He quickly built up a 
formidable mariitmc power, and his fleets 
carried the terror of his name as far as the 
Peloponnesus. A bigoted Arian, he perse- 
cuted orthodox Camolics with ferocious 
cruelty. Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian 
lU, eager for revenge upon her husband’s 
murderer Maximus, invited Gaiseric to Rome. 
The Vandal fleet sailed for the Tiber; the city 
was taken (455), and given up to a fourteen 
days* sack. Gaiseric carried off (he empress 
and her two daughters, one of whom became 
the wife of his son Huneric, Fleets sent 
against the Vandals in 457 and 468 were 
defeated. Gaiseric died in 477, in the 
possession of all his conquests, the greatest 
of the Vandal kings. See Life by Gautier 
(1932). 

GAISFORD, TlKmias, D.D. (1780-1855), 
English Greek scholar, became regtus profes- 
sor of Greek at Oxford in 1812 and in 1831 
dean of Christ diurch. He produced editions 
of Herodotus, Hrahaestion, Stobaeus and 
Suidas, The Gaisford Frizes were founded 
in his memory. 

GAITSKELL, Hugh Toid Naylor (1906- 
British Labour poliUctan, was bom in 
London. HewasMucatedat Wineherteranu 
at New CoHm, Oxford^ becominga Sociafisi 
during the 1926 general strike. On leaving 
Oxford he became a Workers* Educational 
Association lecturts' in economics m the 
Koutnghamshsre coalfield. In 1938 he 

became reader in Folitical Bcononty p 
Uoiversity of London, Elected MjP- 
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chancellor of the Exchequer since Balfour. GAtGACUS, or Calgaois, the name Tacitus 


His introduction of national health service 
charges led to the resignation of Aneurin 
Bevan as minister of health and to a long 
‘ personality ’ feud with Mr Bevan and the 
hostile left wing of the Labour Party. But 
his ascendancy m the party grew steadily and 
in December 1955 he was elected leader of 
the opposition by a large majority over Mr 
Sevan. He bitterly opposed Eden's Suez 
action (1956), attempted to modify Labour 
policy from total nationalization to the 
* shareholder state and refused to accept a 
narrow conference vote for unilateral dis- 


gives to the Caledonian chief defeated by 
Agricola in the battle of the Grampians 
86 ). 

GALIANI, Ferdinando, gah-li-ah'nee (1728- 
1787), Italian economist, bom at Chieti, lived 
in Paris (1760-69) as a Neapolitan secretary 
of legation on close terms with the Encyclo- 
paedists, and then was a minister of the King 
of Naples. He wrote against both extreme 
protection and complete free-trade. See his 
Correspondance (1818; new ed. 1881), and 
Lives by Mattel (Naples 1879) and Nicolini 
(1909). 


armament (1960). This caus^ a crisis of GALIGNANI, gah-Iin-yah'nee, John Anthony 


leadership in which he retained the loyalty of 
most Labour M.P.s. He wrote Money and 
Everyday Life (1939). 

GAIUS, gah'yoos, (1) (fl. a.d. 130-180), 
Roman jurist, on whose Institutes were bas^ 
Justinian's. His other works were largely 
used in the compilation of the Digest, The 
Institutes, lost until Niebuhr discovered a 
MS. at Verona in 1816, have been repeatedly 


(1796-1873) and WBUain (1798-1882), Parisian 
pubUshers, were born in London. They much 
improved GalignanVs Messenger, started in 
Paris by their father in 1814, and made it a 
medium for advocating cordiality between 
England and France. The brothers founded 
at Corbeil a hospital for Englishmen; and in 
1889 the Galignani Home for aged printers 
and booksellers was opened at Ncuilly. 


edited; and a fragment of an older MS. was GALILEI, Galileo, gahN-iay'ee (1564-1642), 


printed in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. xvii (cd. 
Hunt, 1928). 

(2) See CAL 1 GUI.A. 

GALBA, Scnius Sulpicios (3 b.c. a.d. 69), 
Roman emperor, became consul in a.d. 33, 
and administered Aquitania, Germany, 
Africa and Hispania Tarraconensis with 
courage, skill and justice. In 68 the Gallic 
legions rose against Nero, and in June 
proclaimed Galba emperor. But he soon 
made himself unpopular by favouritism, 
ill-timed severity, and avarice, and was 
assassinated by the praetorians in Rome. 

GALDOS, See P^REZ GALDds. 

GALEN, or Claudius Galemis (r. a.d. 1 30-201), 
Greek physician, was born at Pergamus in 
Mysia, and studied medicine there and at 
Smyrna, Corinth and Alexandria. After 164 
he spent four years in Rome, and in 170 was 
recalled by the emperor M. Aurelius. He 
afterwards attended Commodus, Sextus and 
Scvenis. He is supposed to have died in 
Sicily. Galen was a voluminous writer on 
medical and philosophical subjects. The 
works extant under his name consist of 83 
genuine treatises and 15 commentaries on 
Hippocrates. He was a careful dissector (of 
animals), a somewhat too theoretical physio- 
logist, and so gathered up alt the medical 
knowledge of his time as to become the 
ttuthoiity from whom the subsequent Greek 
and Roman medical writers were mere 
compileni. He was the first to diagnose by 
the pulse. See edition by Kahn (1821-33), 
and sludies of Greek medicine by Allbutt 
0921), (1929), Castiglioni (1947), 

GatariM ValerfaM Maxfauiwias 
(d. 311), Roman emperor, bora near Sardica 
m Oacia, row high m ihe army, was made 
Cae^by Diocletian (292), and on Oioctetian't 
abdicatiM (30S) became with Constantins 
Mitorw ioint>ruier of dw Roman emmie, 
Oaleriw tttliit tbe eastera hatf. when 
ConattuMlnt died «t Yotfc (300 tbe tnmn in 
Brjuda (m4.<3bKd tratMOmmd tw^ Ot^utce 
tphittMLOMilainbiO) butOaierinatMained 

the east ^InadMHti, 


Italian astronomer, was born at Pisa, 
February 18, and as a student of medicine 
came to disbelieve and despise the prevailing 
Aristotelian philosophy. Entering the univer- 
sity of Pisa in 1581, he inferred in 1583 from 
the oscillations of a suspended lamp in the 
cathedral (equal in time whatever their range) 
the value of a pendulum for the exact 
measurement of time. The study of mathe- 
matics led him to Invent a hydrostatic 
balance and write a treatise on specific 
gravity; and, appointed professor of Mathe- 
matics in the university, he propounded and 
proved the theorem that aft falling bodies, 
^at or small, descend with equal velocity. 
The hostility of the Aristotelians led him to 
resign his chair (1591) and retire to Florence. 
When he became professor of Mathematics 
at Padua (1592-1610), his lectures attracted 
pupils from all parts of Europe. Among his 
discoveries were a species of thermometer 
and a proportional compass or sector; and 
he perfects the refracting telescope (a Dutch 
invention of 1608). Galileo pursued a series 
of astronomical investigations, which con- 
vinced him of the correctness of the Copemi- 
can theory. He concluded that the moon 
owed her illumination to reflectioa^ and that 
her surface was diversified by vdleys and 
mountains. The Milky-way he pronounced 
a track of countless stars. Another series of 
observations led to the discovery of four 
satellites of Jupiter (1610). He also noticed 
spots on the sun, from whose movement he 
inferred its rotation. In this year he was 
recalled to Florence by the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, In 361 1 he was received with great 
distinction at Rome. Yet the publication, 
two years latery of his dissertation on the 
solar spots, in which he boldly advocated the 
Copemican system, provoked the censure of 
the eccl^asucal authorities. He proirJaed 
(1616) to abstain from all future advoca^ of 
the condcmtied doctrines. But in 1631 he 
pabltshed the Dkdaga sopra i dde mmsidti 
sleimlM m>mh» in fhvoiir of the ’ 
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a timid and blind traditionalist; and Galileo, 
summoned before the Inquisition, after a 
wearisome trial and imprisonment, was 
condemned to abjure his scientific creed. 
Since 1761 the legend has been current that 
after his recantation he exclaimed sotto voce, 

• Eppur si muove * (‘ And yet it does move *). 
That he was put to the torture is now dis- 
believed by most authorities. Galileo was 
f^urther sentenced to indefinite imprisonment 
by the Inquisition — a sentence commuted by 
Pope Urban, at the request of the Duke of 
Tuscany, to permission to reside at Siena, 
and finally at Florence. At Arcetri, near 
Florence, he continued his researches, even 
after hearing and sight were much impaired. 
Other discoveries of his were the law of 
uniformly accelerated motion towards the 
earth, the parabolic path of projectiles, 
virtual velocities, and the law that all bodies 
have weight. Just before he became totally 
blind (1637) he made yet another discovery, 
that of the moon's monthly and annual 
librations. He loved art, and cultivated 
music and poetry. He died January 8, and 
was interred in the church of Santa Croce in 
Florence. See Lives by Viviani (1654), 
Chasles (1862) and H. Martin (1868) ; besides 
works a^ut him and his trial by Wegg- 
Prosser ( 1 889), Fahie ( 1 903), O’Connor (1925). 
Cooper (1935), Taylor (1938), Panofsky 
(195^, G. de Santillana (trans. 1958). 

GALITZIN, fo-lyee^tsin. or Golyziii, noble 
Russian family descended from the boyar 
Mikhail Ivanovich Bulgakov (d. 1554), and 
prominent in war and diplomacy from the 
16th century onwards. 

(1) Princess (1746-1806), wife of 

(2) and dau^ter of a Prussian general, was 
remarkable for culture, grace and ardent 
C^thdUc piety. Having separated from her 
husband at Mfinsier, she ^thered round her 
a circle of learned companions. 

(2) PMtri (1735-1803), Russian ambassa- 
dor to France and Holland, father of (3), 
owes his good name to his wife (1). 

(3) Dimitri August^ (1770-1841), son of 
(1) and (2)j in 1 787 became a Roman Catholic, 
and in 1795 was ordained a priest in the 
United States. He betook himself to a bleak 
region among the All^hanies, where be was 
known as * Father Smith’, and founded a 
^tovm, called Loietto. He was vkar-general 
of niiladelphia from 1821. He wrote 

of Catholic Principles (1816), letter 
to a Protestant Friend (1820) and Appeal to 
the Protesmnt Pnblic (1834), See Laves by 
Heyden and Brownson. 

(4) NkiMdas DmitikvHch (1856-1925), 
governor successively of Archangel, Kaluga 
and Tver, was for a short time prune minister 
(1917), the last of the Tsarist empire. 

(^Vasili, sumamed the Great (1643-1714), 
was the coimselltu' and favourite of Sophia, 
^^^Of Peter the Great, but was banii^ 

<c. 5^645). Irish follower of St 
fijM hi iU his cell at a point 
onsite Shewidi nm in Switgetlaad, round 


Baden and settled in Vienna in 1785 as a 
physician. He gradually evolved theories by 
which he tracea talents and other qualities 
to the functions of particular areas of the 
brain. His lectures on phrenology, now 
scientifically discredited, were a popular 
success, but suppressed in 1802 as tong 
subversive of religion. He died at Montrouge 
near Paris. 

GALLAND, Antoine, ga/-il (1646-1715^, 
French orientalist, born at Rollot, Picari" 
travelled in Syria and the Levant, and b 
professor in Arabic^at the College de F 
His translation of the Arabian Nights (170 
1708) is the first in any western languag 
See his Journal (1881). 

GALLAS, Matthias voit. Count of Campo \ , 
Duke of Lucera (1584-1647), Austrian mdierA 
born at Tricnt, became one of Walleiistein*s\ 
chief commanders in the Thirty Years’ War ^ 
and succeeded Wallenstein after the tatter’s 
murder, in which he was implicated. He 
was beaten at Breitenach (1631), but won a 
decisive victory over the Swedes at N5rd- 
lingen (1634). After an uncertain tenure of 
command he was dismissed in 1645, 

GALLATIN, Albert, gaNo-ft (1761-1849), 
Swiss-American financier and statesman, a 
cousin of Mme de Stael, bom at Geneva, 
graduated there in 1779. He went in 1780 to 
the United States, taught Frendi at Harvard, 
bought land in Virginia and Peni^slyania, in 
1793 was elected a senator, in 1795 a rej^ 
sentative, and in 1801-13 was secretaiy of die 
Treasury, He took an important part in the 
peace negotiations with Britain in 1814, end 
signed the Treaty of Ghent In 1815-23 he 
was minister at Paris, in 1826 at Lmidoo. 
He wrote on finance, politics, and the Indian 


GALLE, Jotam Gottfried (1812-1910), 
German asuonoroer, bom at Pabsthaua, near 
Wittenberg, discovered in 1846 the planet 
Neptune, whose existence had been already 
postulate in the calculations of Leverrier 
(q.v,). In 1851-57 he was director of Bteslau 
observatoiy. 

GALL£N.l6Ux.£t.A^ Aiteeli YaMemar 
(1865-1931), Finnish painter, bom at Pori. 
A pioneer of the national romantic style, he 
chose his themes tiwinly from Finnish inytho- 

ga£u4:xirci. Amelita, gaPlee koot^ekee 
(1882- ), Italian soprano, bom In Milan. 

Althow^ a priae-winning piano studem at 
Milan Conservatoty, as a singer she was self- 
taught, and first appeared m opera in 1909. 
Her brilltance of style was attractive enough 
to compensate for defidencies of tedmique, 
^ in 1916 she joined C^ca^ 

From 19l9oiiwards» sfo worked 
at the MMhcqKsfitaa CMmf New 
^ wasfirstlieatdMBriMmitt 19^’ 
KNI, JoecBli Stooa. fa/Ajw/oee 
FTeiidh seddier, bem alwBM Haute 
ssL served kt the war of 
West Afria and TonkhL mt goMiior of 
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the victory of the Marne (1914) by 4iis 
foresight and planning. He was posmuin- 
ousiy created Marshal of France. 
GAULIENNE, Richard Le. See Le Galuennb. 
CALUENIJS, PttblhM Ucinitis (c. 218- 
268)^ Roman emperon was from a.d. 253 
colleague and from 260 successor to his 
father. Valerian. But his authority was 
limited to Italy, for throughout the provinces 
the legions revolted, and proclaimed their 
commanders Caesars. Hence the period is 
known as the Time of the Thirty Tyrants. In 
268, while besieging one of his rivals in 
Milan, he was murdered by some of his 
officers. 

GAtXIO, Jmtius Annaeus (1st cent. a.d.), 
Roman pro-consul of Achaia under Claudius 
and brother of Seneca (q.v.), dismissed the 
charge brought by the Jews against St Paul at 
(!:ormth in a.d, 53. 

GALLUP. George Horace (1901- ), Ameri- 
can public opinion expert, was bom in Iowa 
and became professor of Journalism in Drake 
University (1929-31) and North Western 
University (1931-32). After five years as 
director of research for an advertising 
agency, he became professor in the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia University. 
In 3935^ be founded the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, and evolved the Gallup 
PoUa for testing the state of public opinion. 
He has written Public Opinion in a Democracy 
(1939), and Guide to Public Opinion Polls 
(1944 and 1948). 

GAIJLUS* (1) C. Cornelius (c. 70-26 b.c.), 
Roman poet, born at Forum Julii (mod. 
Ft^Jus) in Gaul, lived at Rome in intimate 
frk^shlp with Virgil and Ovid; was 
appointed by Augustus prefect oCJBmrpt; but, 
having fallen into disfavour and been ban- 
ished, killed himself. Callus was reckoned 
the founder of the Roman elegy, from bis 
four books of elegies upon his mistress 
tycoris, of which but a lew fragments are 
exunt 

(2) IMKudanin (reigned 251-253), Roman 
emperor, is memorable for the dishonourable 
peace he purchased from the Goths. He was 
murdereo by his own soldiers. 

CAlX>tS, Evariste, gah^fwah (1811-32), 
French mathematician, killed in a senseless 
dud, is noted for his group substitutions and 
theory of functions. 

GALSWORTHY, John (1867-1933), Engli^ 
novelist and ^daywriidit, was bom at Combe, 
Surr^, of a Devonshire family and educated 
at Hatirow and Oxford. He was called to 
the bar, btit elected to travel and set up as a 
wriuar. Prom Uie start he was the moralist 
and humaiiltariaii, but his novds were also 
to be ckmuanaentaiy to the times, and this the 
S^M^^nce Forsyte Saga 

of (l90(S)!^ich is highly intwsdng 

^ a WiOd nto and stusted a new vogue 
Along with in C/toacery 
Mi lit (15^1), it fotmed the first 
(1922). In these 
novels ws luEVe recorded for alt tww a 
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nostalgia, for Galsworthy as a man bom into 
the class could also appreciate its virtues. 
This nostalgia deepens when the record is 
resumed in what was collectively entitled 
A Modern Comedy (192^ which includes The 
White Monkey (1924), The Silver Spoon and 
Swan Song (1928). Here the unsympathetic 
figure of Soames Forsyte, softened by years 
and adversity, emerges as one of the great 
figures in English fiction. In this second 
cycle of the Saga the post-war generation is 
in the dock, but not without the author’s 
appreciation of their plight in an age in which 
their world had crashed. Apart from the 
brilliant portrait of Soames in old age, the 
characters most deeply etched in the reader’s 
mind are the old men. Old Jolyon and Old 
Anthony, who are pathetic but who hold 
by the old standards. They fit bett^ into 
Galsworthy’s dream-world of gentlefolk of 
ordered and peaceable lives than the bright 
young things who succeed them. He is not 
so successful with his women characters — 
Soames* wife Irene is a tiresome beauty — or 
with the menials or common folk who come 
in merely to serve their betters. Among 
Galsworthy’s other best-known novels are 
The Island Pharisees (1904), The Country 
House (1907), Fraternity (1909), and The 
Patrician (1911). In the first named he 
arraigned English hypocrisy, and this raises 
the question how far he was prepared to 
question the moral basis of his class and 
country. The answer is probably to be found 
in A Novelists Allejgory^ which is one of the 
pieces in his coUeciton The Inn of Tranquillity 
(1912) where Cethru answers the charge of 
endangering ’ the laws by causing persons 
to desire to change them ’. Galsworthy’s 
plays best illustrate his reforming zeal, and 
also hts sentimentaUty. Strife (1909) ihows 
entployers and men locked in a four-month 
strug^, which ends through the death of the 
strike-leader’s wife. The Skin Game (1920) 
attempts to bold the scales between the 
aristocratic Mr Hillcrist and the rich parvimu 
Hornblower, but the tatter is so vulgar that 
sympathies are tipped against him. The Silver 
Box turns on justice as meted out to the 
rich and to the poor. Justice (1910) did 
help to achieve its object of humanizing the 
penal code. Technically these plays are 
first-rate theatre but marred, especially in. 
the later ones A Bit d* Love and Loyalties 
(1922), by the parsimony of the languor in 
dialogue which did well enough in the novels 
but makes the plays appear raffier bate* 
See Marrot, Life and Letters of Jolm Gjlr- 
worthy (1934) and R. H. Moitnim, for One 
We Loved (1956), Also studies by Htmm 
Quid (1934) and A. C. Ward In Twentiedt 
Century Literature Qrd ed. ]95^. 

GALT, gandt, (1) Sh Alexander TItiM (1817- 
1893), Canadian statesman, son of (2>« bom 
at Chelsea, entered the Canada 
in 1849, and was finance mmister 18S8-62 
and 1864-66, M#.cogu»i«8ionj£^ Britain 
1880-83. See 1^ Skdt^ OW- 
(2) Mm {1779-1829). ScoUtsili nom^nr 
and Canadiim ptoneer, bom at Indn^ and 
educated at Omsiock, travelled for tundOl’e 

Idi vBtmm be published JLettm pom tko 
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Levant, &c. The Ayrshire Legatees appeared 
in Blackwood in 1820. Its successor, 7%^ 
Annals of the Parish (1821), is his masterpiece, 
in which the description of events in the life 
of a parish minister throws interesting light 
on contemporary social history. He pro- 
duced in quick succession Sir Andrew Wylie, 
The Entail, The Steamboat and The Provost. 
His historical romances were less successful. 
He went to Canada in 1826, founded the 
town of Guelph, and played a prominent part 
in organizing immigration, but returned ruined 
in 1829, and produced a new novel, Lawrie 
Todd. He wrote also a Life of Byron and an 
autobiography (J834), and died at Greenock. 
In depicting life in small towns and villages 
Galt IS wifiout a rival. He possesses rich 
humour, genuine pathos and a rare mastery 
of Scottish dialect. See Lives by Gordon 
(1920) and Aberdeen (1936). 

GALTON, Sir FVancis (1822-1911), British 
scientist and explorer, grandson of Dr 
Erasmus Darwin, and cousin of Charles 
Darwin, was bom at Birmingham, and 
educated at King Edward's School. He 
Studied medicine at the Birmingham Hospital 
and King's College, London, and graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1844. 
Having in 1846 travelled in North Africa, he 
explored in 1850 lands hitherto unknown in 
South Africa, publishing Narrative of an 
Explorer in Tropical South Africa and Art of 
Travel (1855). His investigations in meteor- 
ology are recorded in Meteorographica (1863). 
Latterly he devoted himself to heredity, 
founding and endowing the study of eugenics, 
and publishing Hereditary Genius (1869); 
English Men of Science : their Nature and 
Nurture (1874); Natural Inheritance (1889); 
Finger Prints (1892), &c. His researches into 
colour blindness and mental imagery were 
also of great value. See his Memories of my 
Life (1908), and Life by Karl Pearson 
(1914-30). 

GALUPPI, BaMassaro, gaUoop'pee (1706-85), 
Italian li^t operatic composer, born near 
Venice, resident in London (1741-44), wrote 
the popular // ftlosofo di campagna, sacred 
music and sonatas. See studies by Raabe 
(1929) and BoUert (1935). 

CALVANI, Loigl, gaLvah'nee (1737-98), 
Italian physiologist, was bom at Bologna, 
studied there, and in 1762 became professor 
of Anatomy. He discovered animal electrt- 
cit3f by connecting the leg muscle of a frog 
to its corresponding nerve, wrongly believing 
the source of the current to be in the material 
of musde and nerve. 

GAMA, Vasco da (c. 1469-1525), Portuguese 
navigator, was born at Sines in Alemt^o. He 
eariy distinraished himself as an intrepid 
mariner, and was selected by Kina Emanuel 
to discover the route to India round the Cape. 
The expedition of three vessels with 168 men 
left Lisbon July 8, 1497, but was four months 
m reaching St Helena. After rounding the 
Cape, despite hurricanes and mutini^ he 
' made Melmda early in the following year. 
Hm he found a slulful Indian pilot, cromd 
Injfhan Ocean, and arrived at Calicut. 
1498. The ruler of Calicut soon 
became activdiy hostile, and da Oama had 
to fight his way out of the harbour. In 
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September 1499 he arrived at Lisbon, and 
was ennobled. Emanuel immediately dis- 
patched a fresh squadron of thirteen ships 
under Cabral, who founded a factory at 
Calicut. But the forty Portuguese left there 
were murdered, and to avenge them the king 
fitted out a squadron of twenty ships under 
da Gama (1502), which founded the colonies 
of Mozambique and Sofala, bombarded 
Calicut, and reached the Tagus with thir^n 
richly-laden vessels in December 1503. ror 
twenty years da Gama lived inactive! at 
Evora, while the extended Portuguese 
quests were presided over by five vicen 
The fifth was so unfortunate that John llij 
1524 dispatched da Gama to India, wh 
he succeeded in making Portugal once m 
respected, but died at Cochin December : 
1525; his body was brought home 
Portugal. Sec Camoefns, the Three Voyagh 
of Vasco da Gama, (trans. 1869), the Journal 
of his first voyage ( 1 898), a German Life by 
Hilmmerich (1898), and English Lives by 
Jayne (191 1) and G. Hamilton (1931). 
GAMAGE, Albert Walter (1855 1930), English 
merchant, born in Hereford, b^ame a 
draper's apprentice in London, and in 1878 
founded the famous store in Holborn which 
bears his name. 

GAML4LIEL. ga-mayVyel (d. r. a.d, 50). St 
Paul's teacher, was a prominent Pharisee, 
and taught ' the law * early In the 1st century. 
Tolerant and peaceful, he seems to have 
placed Christianity on a par with other sects: 
and he exhorts to long-suficrtng on all sides. 
GAMBETTA, Urn Mkhel (1838 82), French 
politician, bom at Cahors, of Genoese-Jewish 
extraction, April 3, became a member of the 
Paris bar in 1859, attracted attention by 
his advanced liberal views, and in 1869 
was elected deputy. After the surrender 
of Napoleon Ilf Gambetta was one of the 
proclaimcrs of the Rimublic, September 4, 
1870. As minister of the Interior in the 
Government of National Defence, he escaped 
from Paris under siege by balloon to Tours, 
and for five months was dictator of France. 
In spile of the surrender of Metz he called 
up army after army, and sent them against 
the Germans; even when Paris capitulated, 
he demanded that the war should be carrietl 
on d ou trance. His oolicamies in Paris 
having repudiated his decree from Bordeaux 
disfranchising all members of royal dynasties, 
he resigned, and retired into Spain (1871). 
Elected again, he took no part in the sup- 
pression of the Commune. After its fall he 
became the chief of the advanced Rtmublicans. 
When the Due de Broglie took omce (May 
1877) in the hope of restoring the monarchy, 
a civil war seemed imminent otit was averted 
by Gambetta, and Marshal MacMahon, the 
president, refrained from pushing ^2 

an extremity. Gambetta was imprisoned and 
fined for having dedared itapecting 
Mahon, * // faudra m se saumettre* t>u se 
d4menre\ but two months loiter he 
reflected for BeltevUle. and in 1*7® 
^^on rethpied. In November I880j on 
the resignation of the 1 

betuCftSm t%n 
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scrutin de liste proposal he immediately 
resigned. He died December 31, from the 
effects of * an accidental wound in the hand 
from a revolver *. See his Discours politiques 
and Dipiches (1 880- 92) — his Letters (ed. 
Hal^vy and Pilias 1938). See also studies by 
Deschanel (1920), Stannard (1921), Chanlane 
(1932), Bury (1936), Labarthe (1938). Laur 
in The Heart of Gambetta (trs. 1908) says he 
died of appendicitis. 

GAMBIER, James Gambler, 1st Baron (1756- 
1833), British admiral, was bom in the 
Bahamas, and off Ushant fought with 
distinction under Lord Howe in 1794. He 
commanded the British fleet at Copenhagen 
in 1807, and was rewarded with a peerage. 
At the battle of Aix Roads in 1809 he dis- 
regarded the signals of Dundonatd (q.v.), but 
was * most honourably acquitted * by court- 
martial. 

G AMELIN, Maurice Gustave, gam-ir (1872- 
1958), French general, after passing through 
the Military Academy of St Cyr, was com- 
missioned in the Tirailleurs Algiriens, 
Appointed aide-de-camp to General JolTre 
in 1906, he became his chef de cabinet in 191 1. 
He attained lieutenant-coloners rank in 
1914, but no divisional command until 1925. 
In 1935 senioritv brought him the post of 
chief of staff of the army and membership 
of the Conseil Supirieur de la Guerre; but his 
fitness for overall command was exposed in 
his pronouncement that * To attack is to 
lose^. In 1940, blind to the lessons of the 
1939 Polish campaign, he refused to re-think 
bis outmoded defensive strategy of * solid 
fronts *, which crumbled under the German 
bliiikrieg. He was hurriedly replaced by 
Oenoral Weygand and retired into obscurity. 
GANDHI, Mohandas K^amdupd (1869- 
1948), Indian leader, born at Porbandar, 
Kathiawar. He studied law in London, was 
called to the bar, and in 1893 he gave up a 
Bombay legal practice worth £5000 a year 
to live on £1 a week in South Africa, where 
he spent twenty-one years opposing dis- 
criminatory legislation against Indians. In 
1914 he returned to India. While supporting 
the Briti^ in the first World War, he took 
an increasing interest in the Home Rule 
movement (Swaraj), over which be soon 
obtained d personsd dominance, becoming 
master of the Congress organization. His 
civil disobedience campaign of 1920 involved 
violent disorders. From 1922 to 1924 he 
vt'as in jail for conspiracy and in 1930 he led 
a 200-mtle march to sea to collect salt in 
symbolic defiance of the Government mono- 
poly. He was rearrested and on his release 
m 193] negotiated a truce between Congress 
and the Government and attended the 
tendon Round Table Conference on Indian 
constitutional reform. Back in India, he 
renewed the civil dtsobedience campaign and 
jvas arretted again^-the pattern along with 
ms /fasts onto death \ ol* his political 
^tvity for the next six years. He assisted m 
iht tdondoniiffiliecoiistitxitional compromise 

1937 nndeyr which Congtest mmistm 
ofike In the new ptovtnci|ri 

fSSiBt m, Qjua^ 
S’B'teoed ttMt Mty « ftw fodia co^ live 
^lain eflfeedwe monl support, urged com- 
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plete independence * more and more strongly. 

He described the Cripps proposal in 1942 for 
a constituent assembly with the promise of a 
new Constitution after the war as * a post- 
dated cheque on a crashing bank*. In 
August 1942 he was arrested for concurring 
in civil disobedience action to obstruct the 
war effort, and was released in May 1944. 

In 1946 Gandhi negotiated with the British 
Cabinet Mission which recommended the 
new constitutional structure. In May 1947 
he hailed Britain's decision to grant India 
independence as * the noblest act of the 
British nation *. His last months were 
darkened by communal strife between Hindu 
and Moslem; but his fasts to shame the 
instigators helped to avert deeper tragedy. 

He was assassinated in Delhi by a Hindu 
fanatic, on January 30, 1948 — ten days after 
a previous attempt on his life, in his life- 
time Mahatma r great souP) Gandhi was 
venerated as a moral teacher, a reformer who 
sought an India as free from caste as from 
materialism, a dedicated patriot who gave 
the Swaraj movement a new quality. Critics, 
however, thought him the victim of a power 
of self-delusion which blinded him to the 
disaster and bloodshed his ‘non-violent* 
campaigns invoked. But in Asia particularly 
he has been regarded as a great influence for 
peace whose teaching had a message not only 
lor India — of whose nationhood he became 
the almost mystical incarnation — but for the 
world. His publications include the auto- 
biographical The Story of My Experiment 
with Truth (republished 1949). See studies by 
Lord Pclhick-Lawrcnce, H. N. Brailsford, 

H. $. L. Polak (1949). L. Fischer (1954), and 
B. R. Nanda (1958). 

GANN, Thomas WUUam (1868-1938), British 
archaeologist. His field of activity was 
C^tral America, where be was responsible 
for the discovery of several ancient cities. 
Gann was an expert on Maya architecture 
and the tribes of Central America. 
GANSPORT, Wmcl Harmens. See Wessel, 
( 7 ). 

GARBETT, CyrU Foster (1875-1955), Arch- 
bishop of York from 1942 to 1955, was bom 
at Tongham, near Aldershot, and was 
educated at Portsmouth Grammar School, 
Keble College and Cuddesdon CoHece, Ox- 
ford. He was Bishop of Southwark from 
1919 to 1932 and of Winchester from 1932 
till his translation to York in 1942. He was 
one of the most outspoken leaders of the 
Church, a prelate of great pastoral gifts and 
a humanitarian remembered for his warmth 
of personality and strength of characiw. 
Publications include The Church and Social 
Probhms (1939) and a trilogy on Church and 
State (1947-52). Sec Life by C. Smyth 
(1959). 

G ARBO. Greta, profeseional name of Greta 
Lovlea CiMtateon (1905- ), Sw'odferfi fihn- 
actreas, bom in Stockholm. A) a shop* 
assistant, her first screen appearance was m 
an advertising film in 1921. She went to the 
Royal Theatre Dramatic School, Stot^dm. ' 
and staned in Seller's Com BerUngUSw 
(1924); he gave Wt ttar ^ name 
dtosen tiefote he met her. Ww greaiai 
•oceenea foRowed regntarty after Amt 
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the outbreak of the civil war^ he commanded 
a regiment of volunteers. Uis brigade gained 
the battle of Middle Creek, January 10, 1862, 
and he was promoted brigadier-general. He 
had been made major-general for gallantry 
at Chickamauga (1863), when he resigned his 
command to enter congress, where he sat 
until 1880, acting as leader of the Republican 
party. In 1880, now a U.S. senator, he was 
adopted as presidential candidate by the 
Republicans. After his election to the 
presidency (March 1881) he identified himself 
with the cause of civil service reform, thereby 
irritating a powerful section of his own party. 
On the morning of July 2 he was shot by a 
disap^inted ofncc*seeker, Charles Ouiteau, 
and aied September 19. His speeches were 
published in 1882. See Lives by T. C. Smith 
(1925) and R. G. Caldwell (1931). 
GARIBALDI, Giuseppe (1807 82), Italian 
patriot, was bom a sailor's son at Nice, 
July 4, and himself went early to sea. In 
1834 he became involved in the * Young 
Italy ' movement of Mazzini, and was con- 
demned to death for taking part in an 
attempt to seize Genoa. He escaped ulti- 
mately to South America, where in the 
rebellion of Rio Grande against Brazil he 
distinguished himself as a guerilla fighter and 
privateer, was uken prisoner, and eloped 
with and married the beautiful creole Anita 
Rtveira de Silva, the mother of hts children 
Menotti, Ricciotli and Teresa. After some 
experiences as drover, shipbrokcr, and 
teacher of mathematics, he in 1842 joined the 
Montevtdeans, then at war with Buenos Aires, 
and gained renown as naval commander and 
as omanizer of the Italian legion. In 1847 
he offered His services to the reforming pope 
Pius IX, but received an ambitus replv; 
luid Charles Albert of Sardinia, besieging the 
Austrians in Mantua in 1848, coldly referred 
him to hts ministers. But after the collapse 
of the Sarditiiati army. Garibaldi and his 
volunteers performed notable feats against 
the Austrians, in 1849 he joined the revolu- 
tionary goveninient of Rome, voted for 
a republic, drove back the French force, 
and routed the Neapolitans. Mazzini had 
meanwhile been invet|ded into an armistice; 
the French, reinforce^ laid siege to Rome: 
and Garibaldi, recaltj^, made a briiliant 
defence, but was forced to retreat, pursued 
by the Austrians, to the Adriatic; in this 
night Anita died. Arrested by the Sardinian 
government and requested to leave Italy, he 
betook himself to New York, where he 
'forked etghleeit months as a candtomker, 
and then became captitin of a Pacific met- 
chaniman, He returned to Italy in 1 854, and 
had settled down as a fanner on the island 
of Ca|»era, when in 1859 the war of Italian 
hberaiton enabled him to render valuable 
wrvice to Victor iBrnmannel and the French, 
After die nea^ of Villafraaca he helped to 
variomi lerritoriei to Sardinia, but 
not allowed to itu^ on Rome. Mean- 
die liaiKhilsis had beeo consptnng 
the BomtHda tyranny in the Two 
lies, and CU^baldL in i^te of Cavour, 
wmc to their thousand heroes^ 

at Manak oai May IL IStiO; within 
^ree mornhs Skdy wwfrae; and cfouing 
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the straits (August 29) Garibaldi entered 
Naples (September 7) amid the cheers of 
King Francis’ troops. When Victor Emman- 
uel, elected sovereign by a plebiscite, arrived 
at Naples, Garibaldi, refusing all reward, 
retired to Caprera. Rome was still the centre 
of bis thoughts, and in 1862 he embarked on 
a rash expedition against the capital; but the 
Italian government sent troops against him, 
and he was taken prisoner at Aspromonte 
(August 28). He paid a visit to England 
to support the cause of Denmark, and was 
received by the public with wild enthusiasm, 
but requested to return home by the govern- 
ment In the war of 1866 he once more 
commanded the ' Red Shins ’ in Tirol. 
Venice was now ceded to Italy; and next 
year Garibaldi made his last attempt on the 
Holy City. Arrested by the Italian govern- 
ment. he escaped from Caprera, and with his 
volunteers defeated the papal troops at 
Monterotondo, but was a few days after 
(November 3) utterly routed at Montana by 
the Zouaves and French. Once more he 
retired to Caprera, whence in 1870 he 
published two poor novels. A third (1872) 
was based on the Sicilian expedition. In 
1870 he came to the assistance of the French 
Republic, and was placed in command of 
the volunteers of the Vosges; but, crippled 
by rheumatism and hopelessly outnumber, 
he had no considerable succes,s, and, elected 
to the Bordeaux assembly, was so insulted as 
to resign at once. Henceforth he remained a 
helpless invalid at Caprera, except on occa- 
sions like that in 1874, when he took his seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome; and 
through the generosity of English friends he 
became proprietor of the island. An unlucky 
marriage or 1860 was annulled in 1879, and 
he married in 1880 the nurse of his grand- 
children. On June 2, he died. He was a 
eood commander of irregulars but his 
Ignorance of politics sometimes did harm to 
his cause, yet he remains the central figure in 
the story of Italian independence. See 
Ouribaldrs autobiography (trans. 1889); hts 
letters (1885); his spee^es (1882): Lives 
by J. T. Bent (1881), D, Larg (1934); and 
works on him by Mario (1884), Trevelyan 
(3 works, new cds. 1948), E. Prova^io, 
(Florence 1950) and D. Mack Smith (1954). 
GARLAND, Hamlin (1860 1940), Americwi . 
writer, bom at West Salem, Wisconsin, 
often interrupted his schooling to help his 
father farm m Iowa, but in 1884 went to 
Boston to teach and finally to write. In 
short stories such as the collections, M<tln 
Travelled Hoads (1887) and Prairie Folks 
(1892), in verse and in novels, he vividly^ 
often grimly, described the farm-life of the 
Mid- West. A baufthter of the MlMk Border 
(1921), the sequel to his autobiographical 
novel A Son of the Middle Border (1917)Vwon 
the Pulitzer prize. He also wrote a Life of 
General Grant (1898), critical essays and 
literary reminiscenees. 

OARhSr, Hmts U55S«I60a Eafd^ con- 
apirator, bom at Heanor, ^yfiuie. 

UR a FmieaUnt at Windiw^ Ha 
beoama aSwiiit In 1575, ^ 
pmiiidal in Hk wST , 

for liis order offended the secular 
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while his friendship with the Spanish faction 
exposed him to a suspicion of treason. He 
knew long beforehand of Guy Fawkes’s 
plot; on me discovery he was present at the 
rendezvous, and shortly afterwards was 
apprehended. He was executed May 3. See 
works cited at Fawkes. 

GARNETT, (I) David (1892- ), English 

novelist, son of (2), bom at Brighton, studied 
botany at the Royal College of Science. His 
first book, Lady into Fox (1922) won both the 
Hawthornden and the Tail Black Memorial 
prize. A Man in the Zoo (1924), The Sailor* s 
Return (1925), &c., were also successful. 
Literaiy adviser to the Nonesuch Press 
(1923-32) and literary editor of the New 
Statesman (1932-34), he joined the R.A.F. in 
1939, and used his experience to write War in 
the Air (1941). 

(2) Edward (1868-1937), son of (4), writer 
and critic, author of the set of critical essays 
Friday Nights (1922), and (with his wife, 
Constance) of translations from the Russian 
classics. 

(3) Richard (1789-1850), father of (4), 
English philologist, bom in Otlcy, was a 
founder of the Philological Society and an 
expert on Celtic subjects. 

(4) Richard (1835-1906), English writer 
and bibliographer, son of (3), father of (2), 
bom at Lichfield, was keeper of printed 
books at the British Museum (1890-99), and 
author of verse, critical works and biographies 
including Shelley (1862), Carlyle (1883), 
Twilight of the Gods (1888) and The Age of 
Dryden (1895). 

GARNIER, garn-yay, (1) Francis, properly 
Marie Joseph Francois (1839-73), French 
explorer, was born at St Etienne, and 
entering the navy, fought in the Chinese war 
(1860-62). Appointed to a post in Cochin- 
China, he led an expedition from Cambodia 
to Shanghai by Yunnan (1866-68). He aided 
in the defence of Paris (1870-71), and in the 
Tonkin war (1873) took Hanoi, but was killed 
in a fight- his Voyage d* exploration (1873) 
and Life by Petit (1885). 

(2) Robert (1534-90), French poet and 
playwright, the most distinguished of the 
predecessors of Corneille, was born in Maine, 
and died at Le Mans. His Oeuvres completes 
(2 V.) include eight masterly tragedies of 
which perhaps the best are Antigone (1580) 
and Les Juives (1583). For bis influence on 
Elfish dram^see Witherspoon (Yale 1924). 
GARN1£R-PAG£S, •pak-zhes, two French 
half-brothers, both lawyers and politicians: 

(1) £tlciiiie Jos^ Loois (1801-41), bora at 
Marseilles, practised as an advocate, took 
part in the July Revolution, and in 183) 
became a prominent member of the Chamber. 

(2) JUiiw A^ine (1803-78), succeeded (1) 
in ttw Oiamber, leading the extreme Left. 
Mayor of Paris (1848) and finance-minister 
or w provisional government he was a 
4liMmb«r of the Corps L6gislattf in 1864, and 
pr the ^visional government in 1871. He 
moUi Histoire de la RdvoUition de JM 
T96I-62} and VOpposition et VBmpire 
:H72). 

originally Beo- 
j TW (!481“1J59), Itatiaa painter, bom 
sold died at Fetram and the last aiKl foiemoit 


artist of the Ferrarese school. He worked 
chiefly in the churches and palaces of his 
native city in Bologna and Rome. The 
church of San Lorenzo, Ferrara, contains his 
Adoration of the Magi, and his Sacrifice to 
Ceres is in the National Gallery, London. 
GARRETT, (1 ) Joao. See Almeida-Garrett. 

(2) Misses. See Anderson, Fawcett. 
GARRICK, David (1717-79), English actor, 
manager and dramatist, was bom at Hereford 
February 20, where his father. Cant. Peter 
Garrick, was then stationed. L^field, 
however, was the home of the Garricks, and 
David got his education in its grammar- 
school. In 1736 he was sent to study Latin 
and Greek under Samuel Johnson anEdial, 
and in March 1737 master and pupil wt out 
together to London— Garrick to study for 
the bar; Johnson to try his fortune with his 
pen. But circumstances brought Ga^ick’s 
legal studies to nothing, and in 17^ he 
became a wine-merchant with his eldest 
brother — a partnership dissolved in 1740. 
Garrick, who before this had the stage fever, 
now devoted his mind to preparing himself 
for the stage, and in 1741 he made his 
successful d6but at Ipswich as Aboan in 
Southerners Oroonoko. On October 19 he 
appeared in London at Goodman^s Fields; 
and his success as Richard UI was so great 
that within a few weeks the two patent 
theatres were deserted, and crowds flocked 
to the unfashionable East-end playhouse. 
But, as Goodman’s Fields had no licence, 
the managers of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden had it closed. Garrick played at 
both the patent theatres, and ultimately 
settled at Drury Lane, of which he became 
joint-patentee in 1747. He retired from the 
stage and from management in 1 776. During 
this period Garrick was himself the great 
attraction and played continually, his only 
long rest being a trip to the Continent in 
1763-65, when he fancied that his popularity 
was in danger of diminishing. He died 
January 20, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He remains the most versatile actor 
in the history of the British stage. He was 
e(j[ual]y at home in tragedy, comedy or farce. 
His groat conventional fault was that he 
always wanted to * improve Shakespeare ’. 
He has been unfairly charged with meanness, 
vanity and petty jealousy; Garrick’s forty 
dramatic productions are not important, but 
some of bis nmnerous prologues and epilogues 
arc excellent. He married in 1749 Eva Marie 
Violetti (1724-1822), a Catholic Viennese 
dancer. See Lives by P. Fitzgerald (1868), 
Knight (1894), Mrs Parsons iim), Hedgcock 

Uoyd (180$-m Ameri- 
can philanthropist, was bom at Newburyport. 
Mass. He was apprenticed to the pnntinf 
trade and in 1824 became editor of (be 
Newburyport Herald and in 1828 of the 
NatiomdPhilantkropisL The vigorous expt^* 
ston of his anti^slavery views led to 
imprisonment for libel; but friends paid np 
fine. He d^ivo^ emancipation lectures, 
New York ai]4 otto plaoei» a^ returnms 
to Boston, in 1831 started the IMnrator,j 
paper which he carried on until riavery was 
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abolished in the United States. For the first 
few years he was constantly threatened and 
was subjected to mob violence, but he 
persevered. In 1833, 1846 and 1848 he 
visited Great Britain, and on his first return 
organized the Anti>Siavery Society, of which 
he was president. He died at New York, 
May 24, 1879. See Lives by his children 
(1893), Johnson (1881). Grimke (1891), 
Goldwin Smith (1892) and Swift (1911). 
GARROD, (1) Sir Alfred Baring (1819-1907). 
English physician, father of (2) and (3), bom 
at Ipswich, professor of Therapeutics at 
University and King's College hospitals, 
London (1851-74). a great authority on gout, 
was knighted in 1887. 

(2) Alfred Henry (1846-79), zoologist, son 
of (1), professor at King's College, London 
(1874-90), researched into the anatomy and 
myology of birds and ruminants. 

(3) Sir Ardiibald Edward (1857-1936). 
patholoaist, son of (1) and father of (4), born 
in London, studied at Oxford and b^ame 
regius professor of Medicine there in 1920. 
He did research on rheumatism, urinary 
pigments, and rare metabolic diseases. He 
was vice-president of the Royal Society 
(1926-28) and was knighted in 1918. 

(4) Dorothy Annie Elizabeth (1892- ), 

archaeologist, daughter of (3), studied at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, directed 
expeditions to Kurdistan (1928) and Palestine 
(1929-34) and became the first woman 
professor at Cambridge in 1939. 

(5) Heathcote WUliam (1878-1960). English 
scholar, bom at Wells, was educated at 
Oxford, where he won the Gaisford Prize 
(1900) and the Newdigate (1901), and became 
a fellow of Merlon. He edited classical 
texts and the Oxford Book of Latin Verse 
( 1912) and was professor of Poetry (1923-28). 
He has written much on the art of poetry and 
on poets, and has also published essays of 
considerable charm and humour. 

GARSHIN, VsevoUNl Mikhailovich (1855-88), 
Russian author, born at Bachmut. wrote 
short stories, greatly influenced by Tolstoi, 
many of which have been translated, includ- 
ing The Bed Flower (1883) The Signalimi), 
He served in the Turkish war, was wounded 
and invalided home in 1878, his mind being 
unbalanced. 

GARSTIN, sir William Edmund (1849-1925), 
English engineer, bom in India, was educated 
at Cheltenham and King's College, London, 
and in 1872 became an ofiidal in the Indian 
Public Works Department. Transferred to 
Egypt in 1885, he became inspector-genera! 
of irrigation in 1892 and under-secretary of 
state for public works. He was responsible 
for the plans and building of the Aswan dam 
and the barrages of Asyut and Esna, com- 
pued two valuable reports on the hydro- 
paphy of the Upper Nile, erected the new 
buildings of the National Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities (1902) and initiated the 
geological survey of Egypt (1896). On his 
retirement, he became a cirector of the Suez 
^al Company (1908) and during the first 
World War Servea on the council of Red 
Cross Society, being awarded the O.C.B. in 

{1«94). 

K.C.M.0. (l»97)«id <3.CM.0. (J9(8). 


GARTH, Sir Samuel (1661-1719), English 
physician and poet, was bom at BowTand 
Forest, Yorkshire. In 1700 he provided 
burial in Westminster Abbey for the neg- 
lected Dryden. By George 1 he was knights 
and appointed physician in ordinary, and 
physician-general to the army. The Dispen- 
sary (1699) is a satire on uncharitable 
apothecaries and physicians. Claremont 
(1715) is a topographical poem in the manner 
of Pope's * Windsor Forest ’. He also 
edited a composite translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses published in 1717. 

GARVIN, James Louis (1868-1947), British 
journalist, born in Birmingham, became, 
after a spell as leader-writer for the Daily 
Telegraph, editor of the Observer (1908-42). 
He also edited the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(14th ed.) and wrote a biography of Joseph 
Chamberlain (1932-34). Sec study by A. M. 
Gollen (I960). 

GASCOIGNE, (1) George (c. 1525-77), 
English poet and dramatist, born at Carding- 
ton in Bedfordshire, a descendant of (2), 
studied at Cambridge, entered Gray's Inn, 
wrote poems, and sat in parliament for 
Bedford (1557-59), but was disinherited for 
his prodigality. He married Nicholas 
Breton's mother (to improve his finances), 
but, still persecuted by creditors, served in 
Holland under the Prince of Orange (1573- 
1575). Surprised by a Spanish mree and 
taken prisoner, he was detained four months. 
He then settlcxl at Walthamstow, where he 
collected and published his poems. He 
translated in prose and verse, from Greek. 
Latin and Italian. The Complaynt of 
Phvlomene was begun in 1 563. The Supposes 
is from / Suppositi of Ariosto; Jocasta (1566, 
with Francis Kinwelmcrsh), practically a 
translation from Dolce's Giocasta (based on 
the Phoenissae of Euripides), is the second 
tragedy in English blank verse; The Glasse of 
Government is an original com^y ; The Steele 
Clas is the earliest blank-verse satire; and in 
the Notes of Instruction on Making of Verse 
we have the first considerable English essay 
on the subject. To this zealous experimenter 
English literature owes a deep debt, though 
much of his work is hopelessly tedious. See 
Life by Schelltng (1893); and tl^ Works, ed. 
Cunliffe (1907-10). 

(2) Sir WiUiara (c, 1350-1419), English 
judge, bom at Gawthorpe, Yorkshire, was 
appointed in 1400 chief-justice of the King's 
Bench. He was evidently an independent 
judge, as he refused to obey the king's 
command to sentence to death Archbishop 
Scrope and Mowbray, the Earl Marshal, 
after the northern insurrection in 1405. Nine 
days af^er Henry IV*s death a succ^sor was 
appointed to his office, which disposes of the 
Shakespwrean fiction that Henry V con- 
tinued nim in it. 

GASKELL, Mrs Elizabeth Qeijboiii* nie 
Stevenson (1810-65), ^iglish novelist, was 
bom at aieyne Row, Chelsea, September 29. 
Her father was in succession teacher, |>reachei| 
farmer, boarding-house keeper, writer ana 
keeper of Bie records to the Treasury. She 
was brought up by an aunt at Knutiford--^ 
die Crantm of her stories— and grew up a 
girl of singular sweetness of dispouUou and 
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of great beauty. She married in 1832 William 
OaskeU (1805-84), a Unitarian minister in 
Manchester; here she studied working men 
and women. In 1848 she published anony- 
mously Mary Barton, followed by The 
Moorland Cottage (1850), Cranford (1853), 
kuth (1853), North and South (1855), Round 
the Sofa (1859), Right at Last (1860), Sylvia's 
Lovers {m2). Cousin Phillis {mS), ^nd Wives 
and Daughters (1865). She died suddenly at 
Holybourne, Alton, in Hants, November 12, 
1865. Besides her novels she wrote The Life 
of Charlotte Bronte (1857)— a masterpiece of 
' English biography. See books by Payne 
(1930)’ Whitfield (1929), Elaabeth Haldane 

GASPERI, Alcide de (1881-1954), Italian 
statesman, bom in Trentino, studied at 
Innsbruck and Vienna, entered parliament in 
1911, was imprisoned by Mussolini as an 
anti-fascist, and thereafter worked in the 
Vatican library until 1946, when he became 
prime minister of the new republic and 
remained in office until his death. 
CASQUET, Frands Aidan, gas'kay (1846- 
1929), British cardinal, born in London 
of French ancestry, educated at Downside, 
became a Benedictine and was made prior of 
Downside Abbey in 1878. Created a cardinal 
in 1914 he became prefect of the Vatican 
archives in 1918. He helped in the revision 
of the Vulgate and wrote Henry VIU and the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries (1888-89) and 
Monastic Life In the Middle Ages (I922)» both 
from a strongly pro-Roman standpoint. 
GASSENDI, or Gassend, Pierre, ga-sd-dee 
(1592-1655), French philoscmher and mathe- 
matician, was born at Champtercter in 
Provence, January 22, and studied and taught 
at Aix, but revolted from the scholastic 
philosophy, and applied himself to physics 
and astronomy. His examination of the 
Aristotelian system appeared in ExercHationes 
paradoxicae adversus Aristofeleos (1624). In 
that year he was appointed provost of Digne 
cathwai; and in 1645 professor of Mathe- 
matics in the College Royal at Paris, where 
be died, October 14. He controverted Ftudd 
the mystic (1631) during his stay in the Low 
Countries and became an early critic of 
Descartes’ new philosophy (1642); wrote on 
Epicurus (1647-49): Kepler and Galileo 
were among his friends. His Instltutio 
AstrononUca (1647) gives a clear view of the 
state of the science in his day. He also 
{^liabed biographies of Tycho Brahe, 
Copemkus and Ri^omontanus (1654). See 
Rrimch studies by Martin (1853), Thomas 
(1889); German by Ki^ (1893), Pendrig 
(1908) and (J910); Enshsh by Brett (1908), 
GAS»R« Hcrbm Spencer (1888- ), 

American physiologist, born at Platteville, 
Wis., became director of the Rockefeller 
Institiite for Medical Research in 1935 and 
shared the Nobel piire for medtetne in 1944 
‘Mtih Bclntiger for their joint work on Eltetrkai 
Activity (1937). 

SeejOaTsoA y Gasset. 
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GASTON D£ FOIX. See Fchx. 

GATAKER, Thomas (1574-1654), English 
Puritan divine, was born in London, studied 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, and in 1611 
became rector of Rotherhithe. As member 
of the Westminster Assembly he opposed 
the imposition of the Covenant, and con- 
demned the trial of Charles I. His twenty- 
five works include the once controversial 
Of the Nature and Use of Lots (1616) and a 
valuable edition of Marcus Aurelius (1652). 
GATES, Horatio (1728-1806), I American 
general, was bom at Maldon, 
entered the English army, smed 
under Braddock, escapM with 
the defeat in which that officer v 
on the peace of 1763 purchased 
Virginia. In the war of tndei 
sided with his adoptive country, 

was made adjutant-general, in 

mander of the army which had just\retreated 
from Canada. In August 1^7 he took 
command of the northern department; and 
compelled the surrender of the Bridsb arm 
at Saratoga in October. This success gaino 
him a great reputation, and he soufmt t 
supplant Washington, the commender-in 
chief, in 1780 he commanded the army o 
the South, but was routed by Cornwallis nea 
Camden, S.C. and was superseded. H 
retired to Virginia till 1790, emancipated hi 
slaves and settled in New York, whole he died 
GATHORNE-HARDY. .See Cranbkook. 
GATLING, Richard .Iordan (1818-1903] 
American inventor, bom in Hertford count) 
North Orolina, studied medicine but neve 
practised, and Is known for various inven 
lions, especially the Gatling ^n (1861-62) 
a rcvolvmg battery gun, with ten paralle 
barrels, firing 1200 shots a minute. 

GATIT, Margaret. Sec Ewing. 

GAUDEN, Ji£b (1605 62), bom at Mayian 
vicarage, Essex, from Bury St Edmutuii 
school passed to St John’s College, Canv 
bridge, studied also at Oxford, took his D.O. 
and became master of the I'emplc in 1659 
and Bishop of Exeter in 1660, of Worcester ii 
1662. ffc edited Hooker’s works (1662), bi 
is chiefly remembered for his claim to t; 
authorship of Eikon Basilike. See £dw£ 
Almack’s Bibliography of the Xing*s Bo 
(1894). 

GAUGUIN, Engtae Henri Paul, go-gf ( 184 : 
1903),-' French post-iropresricaiist painif 
bom in Paris, June 7, the son of a joumaii 
and a half Peruvian Creole mother, went 
sea at seventeen, but settled down in Pam 
1871, married a Danish gir), aim bore t 
five children, and b^me a success 
stockbroker with a predileetirei fbr paint: 
and for collectmg impresshmist paintinj 
Jfy 1883, however, he had already exhibi'^ 
his own wt^k with the h«^ cX Cami 
PtsssfTO and, determined to give up aii 
art, lefi his uncomprehending with fanv 

voyaged to Martmiauo (UflvM^and bee 
the leader of a group ai pmim at 1 
Aveop Brittany (1888-90; im% when; 
met the theorist Beraard. He 
with Vmi Gogh al Aties (1888) and (18^ 
fBMived In the syinboUita* cardie In Pans, 
gradvafly evtdm bli own style, eynthe 
m accorduaoe with his heartfrit hau^ 
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civilization and identificatitm with the 
emotional directness of primitive peoples. 
Thus from his Brittany seascapes, the Stili 
Life with Three Puppies (1888; Modem Art, 
New York), the stained-glass effects of The 
Vision offer the Sermon (1888; National 
Gallery, Edinburgh) with its echoes of 
Romanesque, Japanese and Breton folk art, 
there is a conscious development to the 
tapestry-like canvases, painted itt';purples, 
gri»ns, dark-reds and browns or native 
sul^ects on Tahiti (1891--93, 1895-1901) and 
at Dominiha on the Marquesas islands from 
1901, as for example. No Te Aha De RirU 
Why ore you angry? (1896, Chicago) Faa 
TheihCy * decorated with ornaments* (1898; 
Tate Gallery, London), which echoes his 
great allegorical painting, dashed off prior 
to an unsuccessful arsenic suicide attempt 
in January 1898, D'oh venons-nous? Que 
sommes-nous? Ou aUons-nous? (Boston). 
Gauguin also excelled in wood carvings of 
pagan idols and wrote an autobiographical 
novel, Noa-Noa (1894-1900). He never 
overcame his lack of early basic training, but 
he will be remembered not only because of 
the tragic choices be made, the subject of 
many popular novels particularly W. Somer- 
set Mau^am's 7'he Moon and SixpencCy but 
because he directed attention to primitive 
art as a valid field of aesthetic exploration 
and conseauently influenced almost every 
school of 20th-century art. See Lives by 
R. Burnett (1936), R. Cogniat (Paris 1947), 
L. and £. Hanson (1954) and study by M. 
Malingue (trans. 1948), who also edited the 
Letters (trans. 1949). 

GAULLE, See Dk Gaulxe. 

GAUMONT, L^on Ernest, go-md (1864- 
1946), French cinema inventor. He syn- 
chronized a projected film with a phonograph 
m 1901 and was responsible for the first 
taikmjg pictures, demonstrated at the 
Academic des Sciences at Paris in 1910 and at 
the Royal Institute in 1912. He also intro- 
duced an early form of coloured cinema-film, 
using a three-colour separation method with 
special tenses and projectors. 
rfAUNT, John oL Sec John of Gaunt. 
pAUSS, JQbiin Karl Frkdrlcli, gows (1777 
1855), German mathematician, bom at 
Brunswick, in 1801 published an important 
work on the theory of numbers. In astro- 
tnomy he invented new methods for the 
^culation of the orblu of planets, Ac. ; and, 
appointed in 1807 professor of Mathematics 
knd director of the observatory at GOttingen, 
he issued his TheorUt Mom Corporum 
Coelestium (1 809). In 1 821 he was appointed 
|o conduct the trigonometrical survey of 
fianover, and to measure an arc o! the 
pieridian, and for his work invented a 
^pea^ his Intens^as 

9eale and a magnetometer. In applied 
mathematics he investigated the passage of 
p t through a system efIsAses in uiopirltche 
<1840). See works by 
't/*""***^ ©I^JWieriaf (ll»7> lod 

at Tat^ August 81, 



from painting turned to literature, and 
became an extreme * romanticist *. In 1830 
he published his first long poem, Albertus; 
in 1832 the striking Comidie de la mort. His 
poetry reached its highest in £maux et 
camies (1856). In 1835 appeared his 
celebrated novel. Mademoiselle de Maupin, 
with its defiant preface. He wrote many 
other novels and masterly short stories — Les 
Jeunes-France (1833), Fortunio (1838), Une 
JLarme du diable (1839), Militona (1847), La 
Peau de tigre (1852), Jettatura (1857) Le 
Capitalne Fracasse (1863), La Belle Jenny 
(1865), Spirit e (1866), Ac. His theatrical’^’ 
criticisms were collected as VHistoire de Tart 
dramatique en France (1859); his articles on 
the Salon form perhaps the best history of 
the French art of his day. Caprices et zigzags, 
Constantinople, Voyage en Russie and Voyage 
en Espagne contain delightful travel sketches. 
Gautier died at Neuilly, October 23. Other 
works were an enlarged edition of his tmaux 
et camies (1872); Les Grotesques (1844), on 
16th- and 17th-century writers; Honori de 
Balzac (1858); Mdnagerie intime (1869), a 
kind of informal autobiography; Histoire du 
romantisme (1872); and the posthumous 
works. Portraits et souvenirs litUraires (1875) 
and VOriem (1877). See works by Maxime 
du Camp (trans. 1893), Boschot (1933) and 
J. Richardson (1958). — His daughter, Judith 
Gautier (1850-1917), was a member of the 
Acaddmie Goncourt, Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur, and wrote novels, plays, poems 
and translations. See study by R. de 
Oourmont (1904). 

GAVARNI, Faul, nroperly Sulpice Guillaiime 
Chevalier (1801-^), French illustrator and 
caricaturist, was bom at Paris, started life as 
a rnechanical engineer, but became a carica- 
turist for Les Gens du Monde and Le Charivari, 
At first he ridiculed the follies of the Paristaos 
with good-humoured irony; but later a deep 
earnestness showed itself in his productions. 
After a visit to London in 1849, he repro- 
duced in VJllustratlon the scenes of misery 
he had witnessed there. He also illustraM 
^ several books, including those of Sue, BaUac 
and Hoffmann. Two collections of his 
drawings, Ouevres choisies (1848) and Perles 
et parures (1850), were published in Paris, 
See stu^ by C. Holme (1904). 

GAVAZZI, Allesaiidro, ga-vat*zee (1809-89), 
Italian priest, born at Bologna, became a 
Bamabite monk, supported the liberal policy 
of Pius IX, and on tne fall of Rome in 1849 
escaped to England, where he founded the 
(Protestant) Italian Free Church. He was 
with Garibaldt at Palermo in I860, and from 
1870 lived mostly in Italy. 

GAVESTON^ Piers de. Edward U. 

GAV» Deiphliiie. SceGiRARDiK. 

GAY, John (1685-^1732), English poet, bom at 
Barnstaple, was apprenticed to a London silk- 
mercer, but soon took to letters for a liveli- 
hood. In 1708 he published hrs first poem. 
Wine, and in 171 1 a pamphlet on the Present 
State of Wit. Appointed secretary to the 
Duchess of Monmouth (171^, he in !T13 
dedicated to Pope the georgic RnraJ Spoetg. 
In 1714 he published The Pern maThg 
ShephertPe Week, and accompanied 
ClaieiMlOD« envoy to Hanoeer^ , 
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At Anne’s death he wrote a poem on the 
newly-arrived Princess of Wales. What d^ye 
Call It? (1715) was called ‘a tragi-comi- 
pastoral farce *. Trivia, a clever picture of 
town life, came next; and later he bore the 
blame of Three Hours after Marriage (1717), 
a play in which Pope and Arbuthnot had the 
larger part. In 1720 he published his poems 
by subscription, clearing £1000; but this and 
some South Sea stock vanished in the crash 
of 1720. In 1724 he produced The Captives, 
a tragedy, and in 1727 the lirst series of his 
popular Fables, But his greatest success was 
The Beggar's Opera (1728), set to music by 
Pepusch, the outcome of a suggestion made 
by Swift in 1716. Its popularity was extra- 
ordinaiy; it ran sixty-two nights, and by the 
thirty-sixth, Gay had netted over £700; 
forthwith he set about a sequel. Folly, which 
was prohibited, but which in book form 
brou^t in £1200. After this he lived chiefly 
with the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
the kindest of his many patrons. In 1732 he 
came from their house at Amesbury in 
Wiltshire to London, probably about his 
opera Achilles (produced posthumously in 
1733), and here died suddenly, December 4, 
1732. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Amiable, indolent and luxurious. Gay was a 
charming song-writer, witness * Black-eyed 
Susan *. See Lives by Irving (1940), Armens 
(1954), and a study by Taylor and Barker 
(I95Q, 

GAY-LUSSAC, Joseph Louis (1778-1850), 
French chemist and physicist, was bom 
December 6 at St Leonard in Haute Vienne. 
From the Polytechnic School he passed in 
1 801 to the department of Fonts et Chauss6es, 
and began a series of researches on gases, 
temperature, hy^ometry and the behaviour 
of vapours. With Biot, and later alone, he 
made balloon ascents for investigating the 
laws of terrestial magnetism, and for collect- 
ing samples of air for analysis which resulted 
in his famous memoir to the Academy of 
Sciences with von Humboldt (o.v.) stating 
that oxvgen and hydrogen combine at the 
ratio of one to two volumes respectively to 
form water. This led to the discovery of the 
law of volumes (1808). In 1809 be became 
professor of Chemistry at the Polytechnic, 
and from 1832 in the Jardin des Plantes. 
He was first to prepare hydriodic and iodic 
adds; and in 1815 he succeeded in isolating 
cyanomi. His investigations remrding the 
manuiacture of sutohuric acid led to the 
introduction of the Gay-Lussac tower; those 
on the manufacture of the bleaching chlorides, 
the centesimal alcoholometer and the assay- 
ing of silver are also important. In 1818 he 
became superintendent of the government 
manufactoiy of mpowder, and in 1829 chief 
assayer to the mint. In 1 839 he was made a 
peer of France. He died May 9. 

GAZAy Theodms (1398-1478), Byzantine 
Bcitow, was bom at lliessalonica, Am about 
1444 before the Turks to Italy, and taught 
Qntk at Ferrara and later philosophy at 
Rome. Cardinal Bessarion obtained for 
Wm a small benefice in Calabria. His 
pi^pal work was a Gredt grammar (1495) 
he translated into Latin portions of 


GEBIR, or Geber (c. a.d. 800 or c. 900), Arab 
alchemist whose name appears on several 
publications althou^ his existence has been 
denied. He is usually identified with Jabir ibn 
Haijan, a celebrated Arabic alchemist His 
principal writings include Summa Perfectionis 
and tractates in geometry. 

GED, William (1690-1749), Scottish printer, 
began as a goldsmith in l^inburgh, and in 
1725 patented a process of stereotyping. He 
was commissioned by Cambridge University 
to stereotype prayer-books and bibles, but 
his partner’s unfairness and workmen’s 
opposition compelled him to return to 
Edinburgh (1733). See Memoir by Nichols 
(1781). 

GEDDES, ged'is, (1) Alexander (1737-1802), 
Scottish biblical critic, born in Rathven 
parish, Banflshire, and educated for the 
priesthood at Paris (1758-64), in 1769 took 
a cure of souls at Auchinhalrig, Banffshire, 
where his sympathy with local Protestants led 
to his dismissal (1780). Going to London, 
he made a new translation of the Bible for 
English Catholics (1792-1800). See Life by 
Dr Mason Good (1803). 

(2) Andrew (1783-1844), painter (A.R.A. 
1831) and etcher, was born at Edinburgh, but 
studied and lived mostly in London. 

(3) Auckland Campbell, Ist Baron (1879- 
1954), British politician and surgeon, brother 
of (4), was educated at George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, studied medicine at the 
university, and after service in the South 
African war, became assistant professor of 
Anatomy at Edinburgh, at McGill University, 
Montreal, where he was president (1919-20), 
and at the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. 
During the &$t world war he attained the 
rank of brigadier-general, was appointed 
director of recruiting (1916) and minister of 
national service in 1917, after entering 
Parliament as a Unionist and being knighted. 
He became minister of reconstruction (1919), 
president of the Board of Trade (1 9 19-20) and 
British ambassador to the U,S.A. (1920-24). 
He then retired from politics, except to 
preside over the royal commission on food 
prices (1924-25). 

(4) Sir Eric CnmpbeU (1875-1937), British 
politician, brother of (3), bom in India and 
educated in Edinburgh, engaged in lumbering 
and railway work to America, India and 
England, was director-general of Military 
Railways 1916-17, first lord of the Admir- 
alty 1917, a member of the War Cabinet 1918, 
first minister of Transmit in 1919-21. He 
presided over the * Geddes Axe * committee 
on national expenditure in 1922. He was 
knighted in 1916. 

(5) Jenny, a Scottish vegetable-seiler* 

traditionally reputed to have started the riots 
in St Giles* cathedral, Edinburgh, when 
Laud’s prayer book was introduoed on 
Sunday, July 23, 1637, According to the 
popular legend she threw her folding'^tool at 
Dean Hanna, shouting: ’ Thou false thief* 
dost thou say mass at my lug? ’ Them is no 
historical evidence of her exi^<»t Sydseri in 
1661 mentions * the ienet Geddes ^ 

as having burned * her leather diaIr of state 
in a Restoratiem bonflzcL and the story 
appenrs in foil detail in Ph^S|pe*i contiuoatroo 
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of Baker’s Chronicle (1660). Her name is 
also given as Mein and Hamilton. See Sir J. 
Cameron Lees, St Giles', Edinburgh (1889). 

(6) Sir Patrick (1854-1932), bom at Perth, 
studied under T. H. Huxley at University 
College, London. After several lecturing 
appointments, he became professor of Botany 
at Dundee (1883-1920) travelled widely and 
took a leading part in educational and social 
work. He took the theory of evolution as a 
basis for ethics, history and sociology, and 
wrote, with Sir J, A. Thomson, The Evolution 
of Sex (1889). He threw himself with 
energy into schemes of town planning, Celtic 
publishing, and social, academic and econ- 
omic reform. 

GEERAERTS. See Gueeraerts. 
GEGENBAUR, Karl, gay'gerhbowr (1826- 
1903), German comparative anatomist, was 
born at WOrzburg, and became professor at 
Jena in 1855, at Heidelberg in 1873. His 
chief work Comparative Anatomy (trans. 1878) 
threw much light on the evolution of the 
skull from his study of cartilaginous fishes. 
He was a great apostle of evolution on the 
continent. 

GEIBEL, Emanuel von, gV- (181 5-84), German 
poet, born at Liibeck, studied at Bonn, and 
was tutor (1838-39) in Athens to the family 
of the Russian ambassador. In 1852 he 
became professor of Aesthetics at Munich, 
whence in 1868 he retired to Liibeck. He 
made many translations from the Greek, 
Spanish and Italian authors, and with Heyse 
founded the Munich school of poetry, which 
emphasized harmony and form. Besides his 
own poems (1840) he wrote the tw'o tragedies, 
BrunehUd (1857) and Sophonisbe (1868). See 
Lives by Gaedertz (1886), Litzmann (1887), 
Kleibdmer (1910) and Sonntag (1922). 
GEIGER, grgi% (1) Abraham (1810-74), 
Jewish scholar, was bom at Frankfurt, studi^ 
at Heidelberg and Bonn, and was rabbi 
successively at Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frankfurt 
and Berlin. He wrote on biblical criticism; 
but his principal work is Das Judenthum und 
seine Geschichte, 

(2) Hans (1882-1945), German physicist 
bom at Ncustadl-an-dcr*Haardt, worked 
under Rutherford at Manchester (1906-12), 


1870 to 1881 was professor of Geology at 
Edinburgh; and was (1882-1901) director- 
general of the Survey of the United Kingdom, 
and head of the Geological Museum, London. 
Knighted (1891), K.C.B. (1907), O.M. (1914), 
he was president of the Royal Society 1908- 
1913. He did much to encourage microscopic 
petrography and volcanic geology and wrote 
several textbooks. 

(2) James (1839-1915), Scottish geologist, 
broUier of (1), born in Edinburgh, served on 
the Geological Survey of Scotland from 1861, 
and was professor of Geology at Edinburgh 
( 1 882-19 1 4). Besides verse-translations from 
Heine, a large number of geological maps, 
sections and memoirs published by the 
Geological Survey, he wrote a standard work 
on the glacial period (1874) and several other 
geological books. See Life by Flett and 
Newbigin (1917). 

GEILER VON KAISERSBERG, Johannes, 
gJ'l^r fon kVzers-berg (1445-1510), German 
reacher, born at Schaffhausen, in 1478 
ecame preacher in Strasbourg Cathedral. He 
left many earnest, witty and original works, 
mainly devotional, and had a reputation as 
the greatest pulpit orator of his age. 
GEISSLER, Heinrich, gis'* (1814-79), German 
inventor, born in Saxony, became a glass- 
blower and settled in Bonn in 1854. The 
Geissler tube, by which the passage of 
electricity through rarified gases can be seen, 
and an air-pump are among his inventions. 
GEITEL, Hans Friedrich, gVtil (1855-1923), 
German physicist, was born at Brunswick 
and became professor at the technical 
institute there. With Elster, he invented the 
first practical photoelectric cell, a photometer 
and a Tesla transformer. 

GELASIUS, name of two popes: 

Gelaslus 1 (pope 492-96), an African by 
birth, was one of the earliest bishops of 
Rome to assert the supremacy of the papal 
chair. He repressed Pelagianisra, rene\^ 
the ban against the oriental patriarch, drove 
out the Manichaeans from Rome, and wrote 
against the Eutychians and Nestorians. 

Gelasius II (pope 1118-19), formerly John 
of Gaeta, was cardinal and chancellor under 
Urban 11 and Paschal 11, and on the death 


investigated beta-ray radioactivity and with of the latter in 1118 was chosen pope by the 
MfiUcr, devised a counter to measure it. He party hostile to the Enn^eror Henry V. 
was professor at Kiel (1925) and at Tubingen Gelasius fled before the advancing imperialists 
(1929). to Gaeta, and excommunicated Henry and 

GEIJER, Eric Gustav, ye'vir (1783-1877), Gregory VIH, the antipopc he had set up. 
Swedish romantic poet and historian, born at Shortly after he was able to return to Rome, 
Ransflter in Vkrmfand, studied, lectured and but in the same autumn had to flee to France, 
eventually was appointed professor of where he died at the monastery of Cluny, 
History at Uppsala. He influenced both January 29. 
poetry and the writing of history in Sweden. GELEE* See Claude Lorraine. 

His best poems appeared in tne magazine GELL, Sir WUUam (1777-1836), Engltsh 
of the Gothic Society which he founded arcbaeolomst, bom at Hopton, Derbyshire, 
io 1810. His historical works, among them travelled in Greece and published works on 
ihx^History^theSwedishPeopleiueiXif^ 1845), the toppmphypf TYoy (180^, Ito (1808), 
were aJi uniiitshed. See Swedish studies by Pompeiill817-32), Rome (1834), Ac. 

I Landquist (1924) and C. A. Hessicr GELLERT, Ciurlstian Fiirchtegott (1715-69), 
(1947). German poet and moralist, born at Hatnlclum, 

OEIXIE. gee'kte^ (1) Sir Archiliald (1835- Saxony, was educated at Leipzig, and in 1751 
192^, ^ttlsh geologist, brother of (2), bom became a professor tbm. He was a protifle 
in Eoinbi^ and educated at the High writer of stories and fables and two of hk 
School and tmivenity, in 1855 was lumointed comedke Das Loos ia dkr Uttsnti and Dh 
to the Oeolotfcai Survey; in 1867 became kmiake Frau wm poi^r favoontea. His 
(iirector of the Survey m Scotland; from novel teben der sckuvsdlschsn Ordfin von G— 
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,t@747'^) shows the influence of Richardson. Black Sea to the Pacific, but organized them 
Lives by Cramer (1774), Ddring (1833) into states which outlasted the short span 
and study by Coym (1899). that usually measures the life of Asiatic 

GELllUS, Anliis (b. c, a.d. 135), a Latin sovereignties. See Lives by R. K. Dou^as 
author, supposed to have been bom at (1877), Vladimirtsov (trans, 1930), Fox 
Rome, and to have practised law there, after (1936), Grousset (1941). 
studying philosophy at Athens. His Nodes GENLIS, Stephanie Felicity Ducrest de St 
Atticae is a medley on language, antiquities, Aubin. Comtesse de, zhd-lees (1746-1830), 
history and literature. It contains many French writer, was born at Champc6ri near 
extracts from lost authors. See edition by Autun, at sixteen was married to the Comte 
Rolfe (1927-28) de Genlis, and in 1770 was made lady-in- 

GELON (d. 478 b.c.), tyrant of Gela from waiting to the Duchesse de Qiartres, to 
485 B.C., made himself later master of whose husband, Orleans * eraUtd *, she 
Syracuse, and extended his influence over became mistress, and to their children, who 
half of Sicily. He refused to aid the Greeks included the future King Louis I%ilippe, 
against Xerxes, and defeated the Carthagi- * governor *. She wrote four volumes of 
nians at Himera (480). short plays entitled Thidtre d*iducation 

GENEVIEVE, St, zhen-i-vyayv (c. 422-512), (1779) for her charges and nearly a hundred 

patron saint of Paris, was bom at Nanterre volumes of historical romances and * improv- 
near Paris, and taking the veil, acquired an tng* works. Her Mimotres <1825) cemtain 
extraordinary reputation for sanctity, in- interesting social sidelights on the period, 
creased by her assurance that Attila and his See Life by V. Wyndbam (1958). 

Huns would not touch Paris, and by an GENNARO. See Januarius. 
expedition for the relief of the starving city GENSERIC. See Gaiseric. 
during Childeric*s Frankish invasion. In GENTH, Frederick Angustue (1820-93), 
460 she built a church over the tomb of St American mineralogist, bom at Wfiditers- 
Denis, where she herself was buried. See bach near Hanau, and educated at Giessen 
Life by Sertillanges (1917). and Marburg, went to America in 1848 

GENGA, Girolamo (c. 1476-1551), Italian and became professor of Chemistry and 
architect and religious painter, was bom Mineralogy at Pennsylvania (1872). He 
and died at Urbino where he designed the investigated the cobalt-ammonium com- 
duke’s palace. Three frescoes by him are in pounds, and discovered twenty-four new 
the National Gallery, London. — His son, minerals, one of which is named genthite, 
Bartoiomnieo (1516-59), bom at Cesena, was GENTILE, Giovanni, Jen-tee*lay (1875-1944). 
a sculptor and engineer as well. Italian idealist philo^pher, bom at (j^tel- 

GENGHIS KHAN, ye/f'gir kn/rn (1162-1227), vetrano, became successively professor of 
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GENTILI, Albcrico, Jen-tee'lee (1552-1608). 
Italian writer on international law, politics. 
&C.. was bom at Sangenesio in the March of 
Ancona, and, exiled as a heretic, in 1580 
settled in England and lectured at Oxford. 
G£NTZ, FHedrich von (1764--1832), German 
publicist and diplomat, bom at Breslau, in 
1786 entered the public service of Prussia, 
but in 1802 exchanged into that of Austria; 
he wrote bitterly against Napoleon. An 
adherent from 1810 of Mettemich, at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814 he was first 
secretary, as also in subsequent conferences. 
His writings are distinguisned for elegance. 
The theorist and practical exponent of 
* Balance of Power ’ in Europe, he received 
liberal douceurs from various foreign govern- 
ments. See studies by Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy (1867), Fournier (1880), A. R. 
dc a6ry (Paris 1917), C. S. B. Buckland 
(1933), 

GEOFTOEY OF MONMOIJTH (c. 1100-^54), 
Welsh chronicler, about 1 140 became 
Archdeacon of LlandaiT, and was consecrated 
Bishop of St Asaph in 1152. His Hisroria 
Regum Brtfarmiaey composed previous to 
1 147, possesses little value as history, but has 
profoundly influenced English literature. 
Its author professes to have merely translated 
from a Welsh history of the kings of Britain, 
found in Brittany, but the Historia is really a 
masterpiece of the creative imagination 
working on materials found in Gildas, 
Nennius and other chroniders, as well as 
early legends. It was translated into Norman- 
French by Geoffrey Gatmar r. 1 147-50, and 
by Wace {Li Romans de Brut) with additions 
r. 1155. Layamon*s Brut (c. 1205) was an 
English paraphrase of Wace, and Robert of 
Gloucester's Chronicle was a rhymed para- 
phrase of the same, which help^ to make 
Geoffrey^s trends widely known. The 
stories of King Lear and CyrobeUne, the 
prophecies of Merlin, and the legend of 
Arthur in the form wc know, owe their oriein 
to Gooffr^ of Monmouth, who still influ- 
ences us in Malory, Drayton, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Tennyson, Swinburne and 
Morris. A Yorkshire monk, William of 
Newburgh, denounced Geoffrey in his own 
time as having *lkd saucily and shame* 
lessly\ and Giraldus Cambrensis distinctly 
speaks of the book as fabulous. See study 
by Tatlock (1950). 

GEOFFRIN* Mark HiMse, nie Rodet, ihoM 
(1699-1777), Froifib patroness of literature, 
bom in Pa^ was married at fifteen to a 
rich dtizen, wao died soon afieor, leaving her 
an immense fortune. She had a genuine love 
of learning and ait, and her suion became a 
rendervoua of the men of letters and artists 
of Paris, especially the Rhilosajthes* She 
cotttribQled f^s KHT the publication of the 
See book by I. Aldis (1906). 
CEOFFiOY SAINT4IILAIRSL zhof-rmh 
rMee-kyr, (1) (1772 1844), French 

^olodst, bom at &ampes, April 15, became 
*0 1793 i^ksaor of Zoology m the Museum 
of NatOfil Hktoiy at PwSi, and b^an the 
groat wokAigaA oolketkm at the lardin dm 
^kntei, ttlpl ho tmM one of the scienU^ 

toEg)^^ in ig^^arim^?Biefnbere?^ 


Academy of Sciences; in 1809 was appomkd 
professor of T^ology in the Faculty of Sdeh- 
ces. He died June 19, 1 844. He endeavoured 
to establish the unity of plan in organic struc- 
ture; and he raised teratology to a science, 
principally in his Philosophie anatomique 
(181 8-20). He also wrote VHistoire naturelle 
des mammtfires (1820-42) with F. Chivicr; 
Philosophie zoologique (1830); and ttudes 
progressives (Pun naturaliste (1835). Sec 
Life (1847) by his son Isidore; also De 
Quatrefages’s Rambles of a Naturalist (1863), 
and Ducrotay de Blainville*s Cuvier et 
Geoffroy Saint^HiJaire (1890). 

(2) Isidore (1805-61), French zoologist, 
son of (1), bom in Paris, became assistant- 
naturalist at the zoological museum in 1824, 
and professor of 2^ology in the Faculty of 
Sciences in 1850. He too made a special 
study of teratology, publishing in 1832-37 a 
work on monstrous forms. The results of 
his investigations on the domestication of 
foreign animals in France appeared in 
Domestication et naturalisation des animaux 
utiles (1854). In 1852 he published the first 
volume of a Histoire gin^rale des rignes 
organiques, but died November 10, 1861, 
before completing the third volume. He was 
a strong advocate of the use of horse-flesh as 
human food. 

GEORGE, St. patron of chivalry and guardian 
saint of England and Portugal, according to 
the Acta Sanctorum was bom in C^padoda, 
and tortured and put to death by Diocletian 
at Nicomedia, April 23, 303. Or he may 
have suffered (c. 250) at Lydda. By many 
writers, as by Gibbon, he has been con- 
founded with the Ariao, George of Cappa- 
docia, who after a troubled life as army 
contractor and tax-gatherer became Arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, and five years later 
was tom in pieces by a furious mob. llie 
St George of the Eastern Church was no 
doubt a real personage of an earlier date than 
George of Cappadocia, but beyond this 
nothing is known of him, and his name was 
early obscured by fable. The famous story 
of nis fight with the dragon cannot be 
traced much earlier than Voragine's Legenda 
Auroa, The Crusades rave a great impetus 
to his cult; many chivalrous orders assumed 
him as their patron; and he was adopted as 
guardian saint by England, Aragon and 
Portugal, in 1348 Edward 111 founded 
St George's C!1tapci, Windsor, and in 1344 
the Order of the Garter was instituted. See 
Life by Barclay (1955). 

GEORGE, name of six kings of Great Britain, 
the first four of the house of Hanover, 
renamed Windsor in the case of the last two, 
formerly Saxe-Coburg-Gotha: 

Geofse I (1660-1727). was bom at Hanover 
March 28. He was the eld^t son of Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover, and of Sophia, fifth 
(but onlv Protestant) daughter of Elizabeth 
iq.v.) of Bohemia, so a great-grandson of 
James 1 of England; and on Queen Anne's 
death, August 1, 1714, he was proclaimed, 
accoraing to the Act of SetUemenL XJmg of 
Ofoai Brithia and Ireknd. He had been 
Eketor of Hanover since 1698, mid had 
eotninimded the Imperial forces k ^ m 
MiHboroiitfi wars. In 1682 he nmrftadhii 
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cousin, the Princess Dorothea of Zell. 
Twelve years later he obtained a divorce on 
the ground of her intrigue with Count 
Kdnigsmark (q.v.), and imprisoned her in 
the castle of Ahlden, where she died Novem- 
ber 2, 1726. But while punishing his consort 
for her frailty, he himself lived openly with 
mistresses. George was supported by the 
Whigs, and openly partial to them, while he 
hated the Tories and Jacobites, who clung 
to the banished House of Stewart. Boling- 
broke and the Duke of Ormond, flying to 
France, were impeached, with Oxford, who 
had stayed behind. In Scotland a Jacobite 
rising, headed by the Earl of Mar, took place 
in 1715 ; the battle of Sheriffmuir on Novem- 
ber 13, though indecisive, dispirited the 
rebels, who afterwards dispersed. Another 
body marched into England, but at Preston 
laid down their arms; of these Lords 
Derwentwater and Kenmure were executed. 
In 1716 parliament passed the Septennial Act, 
to postpone by four years the accession of 
the Tories to power. The failure of the 
South Sea Company in 1720 brought the 
nation to the verge of anarchy, from which it 
was saved by Walpole’s genius. A quarrel 
with Spain in 1726 led to an unsuccessful 
expedition against her American possessions, 
and a fruitless attempt on Gibraltar by the 
Spaniards. George took little part in the 
government of the country, the actual ruler 
being Sir Robert Walpole. His alfections 
remained with Hanover, and it was his 
delight to live there as much as possible. He 
died suddenly at Osnabruck, on his way 
thither, June 10. Lady Wortlcy Montagu 
styles George 1 ’ an honest blockhead * ; 
Carlyle, on the other hand, thinks him, in 
spite of app^rances, a man of more human 
faculty, * chiefly of an inarticulate kind % 
than he generally gets credit for. He was a 
useful figure-head in a constitutional govern- 
ment, and rendered greater service than he 
may have intended to the country which 
adopted him. See studies by L. Melville 
(1908), Imbert-Terry (1927) and Michael 
(1936). 

George II (1683-1760), bom November 10, 
succeeded his father as Elector of Hanover 
and King of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1727, having been declared Prince of Wales 
in 1714. In 1705 he had married Caroline 
(q.v.) of Anspach (1683-1737), Though 
George interfei^ more in the government of 
the country than his father had done, the 
policy pursued during the first half of the 
reign was that of Walpole. In 1737 a quarrel 
with Spain resulted in the capture of Porto- 
bdo by Admiral Vernon, andfthe loss of 
20,000 men in an attempt on Cartagena. In 
1742 Britain was drawn into the war of the 
Austrian succession, principally on account 
of the supposed danger to George’s Hano- 
verian possessions. On June 16, 1743, the 
Bfftl^ and Hanoverians gained the battle of 
pettuigen, at which George was present, the 
last occasion on which a British sovereign 
commanded an army in the field. In May 
1745 the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s 
seem^ son, was defeated at Fonicnoy by 
m French under Marshal Saxe. After 
mne years of warfare, in whidi neither 


country gained any substantial advantage, 
peace was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. Meanwhile in 1745-46 Prince Charles 
Edward (see Stewart) had landed in 
Scotland, and after some successes been 
utterly defeated by Cumberland at Culloden. 
Although a nominal peace existed at home 
between France and Britain, in India Clive 
gained various victories over the French, 
culminating in that of Plassey in 1 757, which 
laid the foundation of British India. In 
the same year Britain joined Prussia in 
the ‘ Seven Years* War *, in order to protect 
Hanover. She suffered reverses on the 
Continent; but the brilliant capture of 
Quebec by General Wolfe in September 1759 
resulted in Canada becoming a British 
possession. George II died suddenly at 
Kensington. October 25. He had no 
conspicuous virtues, and his worst vice was 
that common to his father, a propensity for 
mistresses. Britain advanced under his 
reign, the earlier years of it, according to 
Hallam, ’ the most prosperous period that 
England had ever known *. See Memoirs by 
Harvey (new' ed. 1931) and Horace Walpole 
(1846); studies by Lucas (1910) and J. D. G. 
Davies (1938). 

George III (1738-1820), was the eldest son 
of Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales (1707- 
1751), and was born in London, June 4. His 
father having predeceased him, he in 1760 
succeeded his grandfather. Geor|^ 11, as 
King of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Elector of Hanover (King from 1815). He 
was the first of the House of Brunswick who 
commanded general respect on becoming 
sovereign, and at the outset he conciliated all 
classes of his subjects. On September 8, 1 76 1 , 
he married Charlotte Sophia (q.v.). Princess 
of Mcckicnburp-Strclitz. Four or five years 
before he is said to have had a daughter by 
Hannah Lightfoot, a Quakeress, and to have 
married her; it is less open to doubt that, 
after ascending the throne, he wished to 
marry Lady Sarah Lennox. Eager to govern 
as well as reign, George felt certain that his 
own way was the right one, and that were it 
followed alt would go wdl; hence friction 
soon arose between him and his people. 
Pitt was the popular idol; but the king 
disliked Pitt and his policy, and the Earl of 
Bute became prime minister in May 1762 in 
the place of the Duke of Newcastle. If Bute 
had been a strong man he might have 
justified bis promotion, but, timid and 
incompetent, he succumbed in April 1763 to 
the clamour evoked by the unpopular treaty 
of peace with France and Spam. During 
the two years’ administration of Grenville, 
his successor, the Brat attempt to tax the 
American colonies was made. The repeal of 
the unpopular Stamp Act. but accompanied 
by a d^laration of the right of Great Britain 
to tax the colonists, took place during the 
premiefshtp of Rocki^ham, who held omce 
for eleven months. Tne Earl of Chatham, 
who followed him, held oBloe ibr fourwn 
months, and the Duke of Graftoii for thjec 
years. In Lord Nordi George HI 
minister after his own heart, and Norm 
remained at the h^ of the govsernn^t 
from 1770 liU 1192. During his admmistra- 
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tion the American colonies, exasperated at 
renewed attempts at taxation, proclaimed 
(July 4, 1776) and achieved their indepen- 
dence, the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
being signed in February 1783. The deter- 
mination of the king not to grant any 
concessions to those whom he deemed rebels 
caused the struggle to be much protracted. 
Lord North was succeeded by Rockingham, 
who died after three months in office. Among 
his colle^ues were Fox, Burke and Sheridan, 
whom George detested, and who, when 
Lord Shelburne took Rockingham*s place, 
refused to serve with him; but he secured 
William Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The friends of Fox and the followers of 
Lord North overthrew Shelburne in ten 
months; and the Duke of Portland's coalition 
ministry lasted only eight months (1783). In 
the interval the king compelled his ministers 
to resign, called Pitt to office in December 
1783, and dissolved parliament Pitt 

remained in office for eighteen years. The 
complete victory of his party at the general 
election in 1784 was a triumph for the king 
as much as for Pitt: there was now an end 
to the supremacy of the old Whig families. 
The Tory party had been consolidated and 
was prepared to give effect to the policy of 
George III. The struggle had been lon^ and 
severe. John Wilkes had taken part in it; 
and * Junius* had denounced the ministers 
whom the king trusted. Popular feeling ran 
high against the sovereign for a time, but he 
gradually regained the affections of his 
subjects. When the union between Ireland 
and Great Britain was proposed George (11 
wrote to Flit characterizing it as one of the 
most useful measures of his reign; but when 
the union was effected (January 1, 1801), and 
Pitt proposed carrying out his ptedjKcs as to 
Catholic emancipation, the king refused his 
assent. Pitt resigned; the king rejected his 
advice to form a strong administration, 
including Fox, and entrusted Addineton 
with the task of forming a ministry, which 
held office till war with France was renewed. 
Pitt then resumed office, but died in 1806. 
A ministry was formed in which Fox and 
Sidmouih held office, and of which Lord 
Grenville was the bead; it was reconstituted 
after Fox*s death, and was succeeded in 1807 
by one under the Duke of Portland. In 
1809 I^rceval succeeded to the premiership. 
In 1810 the Princess Amelia. George’.s 
favourite child, fell dangerously ill; this 
preyed on the king's mind, and hastened an 
attack of mental derangement, not the first 
he had had. In 1810 the Prince of Wales was 
appointed regent; and till his death, on 
January 29, 1820, George was hopelessly 
insane; he also lost his sight. Although of 
permai) blood, George liJ was a typical 
Lngtishmaa, well-meaning and intensely 
patriotic; pious and a pattern of the domestic 
virtues. During his reign were fought 
decisive batBes in America, India and 
Europe, and many great conquests made. 
Great statesmen, such as C%atham, Pitt and 
fox, adorned it; gpreat oiptams, such as 
Nelson and Wetitngtan; and many great 
modern Ei^ish Utmture--dolinson, 
Gibbon, Bums, Cowper, Orabbe, Scott, 


Bvron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Souttesy, 
Shellev and Keats. When George 111 
ascended the throne the national debt was 
£138,000,000 sterling; before his death it was 
more than £800,000,CK)0. On the other hand, 
trade and commerce made gigantic strides: 
during his reign both imports and exports 
had increased more than fourfold in money 
value. See the Correspondence of George HI 
1760-83 {fid. Sir John Fortescue 1927-28) and 
additions and corrections to same by Namier 
(1937), England in the Age of the American 
Eevolution (1930-57) and studies by Dobrde 
0935), TreveJyan (1912), VulUamy (1937), 
^dgwick (1939), Barnes (1939), Pares 
(1953) and Butterfield (1957). 

George IV (1762-1830), the eldest son of 
George III, was bom August 12. Owing to 
his father’s derangement, he became Prince 
Regent in 1810, and he succeeded in 1820. 
Till nineteen the prince had been kept under 
strict discipline, against which he sometimes 
rebelled. At eighteen he had an intrigue 
with Mrs Robinson, an actress; and at 
twenty he went through the ceremony of 
marriage with Mrs Fitzherbert (q.v.), a 
Roman Catholic, thus forfeiting his title to 
the crown. Out of antagonism to his father 
he affected to be a Whig, and much of the 
king's aversion to Fox, Burke and Sheridan 
was due to their associating with him. In 
1795 he married Princess Caroline (q.v.) of 
Brunswick, parliament agreeing to pay his 
debts, £650,000. As king he sought to 
divorce her; but her death on August 7, 1821, 
terminated a struggle and scandal in which 
the people sympathized with the queen. In 
1821 George IV visited Ireland and Hanover; 
and In 1822 Scotland, where a magnificent 
reception was organized by Sir Walter Scott. 
Though a professed Whig when Prince of 
Wales, George IV governed as his father had 
done by the aid of the Tories. Perceval, 
Liverpool, Canning, Goderich and Welling- 
ton successively held office while he was 
regent and king. He opposed the reform 
movement. An undutiful son, a bad husband 
and a callous father, but * the first gentleman 
In Europe he died June 26. See Lives by 
Leslie (1926), Fulford (1935) and Letters 
(ed. Aspinall. 1938). 

George V (1865-1936), born at Marl- 
borough House, June 3, served in the navy, 
travelled in many parts of the Empire, was 
created Prince of Wales in 1901 . had five sons 
and one daughter, and succeeded his father, 
Edward Vil, May 6, 1910. His reign was 
marked inter alia by the Dnion of S. Africa 
(May 31, 1910), hts visit to India for the 
Coronation Durbar (December 12, 1911), 
the Great War (1914-18), (he adoption of 
the surname Windsor (1917), Sinn Fein 
Rebellion (April 24, 1916), Insh Free State 
settlement (1922), the first Labour Govern- 
menu (1924-25, 1929-31), general strike 
(1926), Scottish church union (1929), 
economic crisis and * national * government 
(1931), statute of Westminster (1931), 
Government of India Act (1935). He 
originated the famous Oxristmas day 
broadcasts to the nation in 193U He died 
January 20, 1936. See Life by Sir Harold 
Nkhoison (1953). His oonsorL 
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formerly Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Louise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes of Teck 
(1867-1 953), was bom in Kensington Palace, 
London, and married Prince George in 1893. 
She organized women's war work (1914-18), 
devoted her time to the interests of women 
and children, continuing with many public 
and philanthropic activities after the death 
of her husband and to within a few months 
of her own. She was known and loved as a 
regal and in many ways highly individual 
figure with a keen sense of duty. A keen and 
discerning collector of antiques and objets 
iTart, she acquired a considerable reputation 
as a connoisseur. See Life by J. Pope* 
Hennessy (1959). 

George VI (1895-1952), second son of 
George V, father of Elizabeth 11 and Princess 
Margaret Rose (qq.v.), born at Sandringham, 
December 14, was educated at Dartmouth 
Naval College and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He served in the Grand Fleet at 
the battle of Jutland (1916), was an air cadet 
at Cranwell and in 1918 on the stalT of the 
Independent Force, R. A.F. Keenly interested 
in the human problems of industry, he 
became president of the Boys* Welfare 
Association and originated the summer camps 
for public*school and working*class boys. 
In 1920 he was created Duke of York and 
married Lady Elizabeth Bowes*Lyon (see 
below) in 1923. An outstanding tennis 
pUyer, he played at Wimbledon in the All* 
England championships in 1926. The 
following year, he and the duchess toured 
Australia. On the abdication of his elder 
brother, Edward VI 11, he ascended the throne 
in 1936. During the second world war he 
set a personal example in wartime restrictions, 
continued to reside in bomb*damagcd 
Buckingham Palace, visited all theatres of 
war and delivered many broadcasts, in which 
he mastered a speech impediment In 1947 
he toured South Africa and substituted the 
title of head of the Commonwealth for that 
of emperor of India, when that sub-continent 
was granted independence by the Labour 
government. Unnoticed by the public, his 
health was rapidly declining. Yet he 
persevered with his duties, his last great public 
occasion being the opening of the Festival of 
Britain in 1951. He died suddenly of 
coronary thrombosis on Febniaiy 7. See 
selected speeches and broadcasts (1952) and 
official Life by J. W. Wheeler Bennett 
(1958). His consort, Elimheth (1900- ), 
was bom Elizabeth Angela Mar^erite 
Bowes-Lyon, the youngest daughter of the 
14th Earl and the Countess of Strathmore, at 
Watdenbury, Herts, on August 4, and was 
educated privately. In 1923 she married the 
Duke of York and in 1926 Princess Elizabeth 
(later Queen Elizabeth 10 was bom to her. 
In 1927 1 ^ made a long tour of Australia 
and New Zealand, and m 1930 her second 
dhildy Princess Margaret, was bom. In May 
1937 iAm was crowned Queen in Westminster 
Abbby* ^ 9he paid an cfficial visit to Paris 
in and to Canada and the U.SJC in 
1939. ffiie thtouidkoul the second 
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organizations. In 1947 she toured South 
Africa with the king, whose death in Feb- 
ruary 1952 she bore with great fortitude. In 
succeeding years she undertook a heavy 
programme of royal occasions at home ana 
of overseas tours, performing her duties with 
confidence and charm. 

GEORGE, two kings of Greece: 

George 1 (1845-1913), grandfather of 
George H, bora at Copenhagen, second son 
of Christian IX of Denmark, was elected to 
the Greek throne in 1863, but in 1913 was 
assassinated. 

George n (1 890-1947), grandson of 
George 1, succeeded in 1922 on the second 
deposition of his father, Constantine I, but 
was himself driven out in 1923, to be restored 
in 1935 after a plebiscite. When Greece 
after successfully resisting the Italians was 
overrun by the Germans King George with- 
drew to Crete, to Egypt and thence to Britain. 
After a plebiscite in 1946 in favour of the 
monarchy, he reascended the Greek throne. 
GEORGE V (1819-78), last king of Hanover 
(1851-66), was bom at Berlin. Blind from 
1833 and a complete absolutist, by siding 
with Austria he lost Hanover to Prussia and 
died an exile in Paris. His son, Ernest 
Augustus (1845-1923), Duke of Cumberland 
(removed from British peerage 1917), main- 
tained his Hanoverian claim till 1913; his 
son, Ernest Augustus (b. 1887; deposed 1918) 
Duke of Brunswick, married William IPs 
daughter, Victoria Louisa. 

GEORGE, Prince, of Denmark. See Anne. 
GEORGE, (1) David Uoyd. See Lloyd 
Georgf. 

(2) Henry (1839 -97), American economist, 
born in Philadelphia, went to sea, and in 1858 
arrived in California, where he became a 
printer and married. He conducted several 
papers, and took an active part in public 
questions. In 1870 he published Our Land 
and Land Folicy^ in \ Progress and Poverty* 
His fundamental remedy for poverty was a 
* single tax * levied on the value of land 
exclusive of improvements, and the abolition 
of all taxes which fall upon industry and 
thrift. Other works were The Irish Land 
Question (1881), Sociai Problems (1882), 
Protection and Free Trade (1886), The Con-- 
dition of Labour (1891). lie dira at New 
York, October 29, 1897. See Lives by H. 
George, jun. (1901) and A. Bimie (1940). 

(3) Mile, stage name of Margocgrlte 
Josdphhie Weimar, zhorzh (1787-1867), 
French tragedienne, bom- at Bayeux, noted 
at the Comddie Franqaise for her playing in 
both classical tragedy and the early romantic 
dramas. In her Memoirs she has left an 
account of her liaison with NapoleiHi, See 
£. Saunders, Napoleon and Mile George 
(1958). 

(4) Stefiuiy gay*or'g4 (1868-1933), German 
poet, bom at Bfidemim (near Bingen), 
edited (1892-1919) Bldtter fBr die itimsf, a 
journal devoted to the woric of a group of 
advanced poets and writers to wjhhm be 
bdoitged, and wrote (besides tnmsialkms 
from BaudetaifO, Shakespeam, Danas, Ac.) 
much verse (Mytmen, 1890; Der sie^e 
Rfiw. 1907; JOer Stent dee 

whidi almws the influence of the French 
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Symbolists and the English pre-Raphaelites. 
His poems, dispensing with punctuation and 
capiuds, are an expression of mood, conveying 
an impression rather than a meaning. In Das 
neite Reich (1928) he advocated a new German 
culture, not in accord with that of the Nazis, 
^ose blandishments he avoided and withdrew 
to Switzerland, where he died. See study by 
Bennett (1954). 

GEORGE OF PODIEBRAD. See 

PpPIEBRAP. 

GERANDO, Jos^b Marie, Baron de, zhay-rS- 
dd (1772-1842), French statesman, philo- 
sopher and philanthropist, was bom of 
Italian ancestry at Lyons. He held high 
administrative posts under Napoleon, and 
from 1811 was a councillor of state. His 
works include Des signes et de Van de penser 
(1800), based on a prize treatise ' crowned * 
by the Academy; an important Histoire de 
pnUosophie (1803), which gained him 
admission to the Academy; Visit eur du 
pauvreilBlO) and Du perfectionnement moral 
(1824), each awarded the Montyon prize. 
GERARD, (1) Alexander (1728>-9S), Scottish 
philosopher, born at Chapel or Garioch 
manse, professor at Aberdeen who wrote on 
taste, and influenced Kant, Schiller, &c. — 
His son, Gilbert (1760-1815), succeeded him 
in the dhair of Divinity; and three of his 
sons were Himalayan explorers — Capt, 
Alexander (1792-1839), Capt. Patrick (1794- 
1848) and James (1795-1848). 

(2) John (1S4>]612), English herbalist, 
born at Nantwich, kept Lord Burghley’s 
gardens for over twenty years, practised as a 
barber-surgeon, and be^me master of the 
company in 1607. His Herball (1597) was 
mainly based upon Dodoens* Pemptades 

cIlRAkD, zhay-rahr^ (1) Etienne Maurice, 
Comte (1773-1852), Marshal of France, born 
at Damvilliers, served on the Rhine, in Italy, 
Ls Vendee, Germany and Spain. For his 
services at Austerlitz (1805) he was appointed 
general of brigade. He fought at Jena, 
&irurt and Wagram, in the Russian campaign, 
and at Ugny and Wavre, in 1831 drove the 
Dutch out of Flanders, and in 1832 com- 
pelled Antwerp to capitulate. Under Louis 
Philippe he was twice war-minister. 

d) Pascal Simon, Baron (1770- 

18310* Frend) painter, was bom in Rome, 
but brouf^t up in Paris and became a 
pupil of David (q.v.) and member of the 
Revoiotionary Tribunal in 1793. His fuU- 
length portrait of Isabw the miniaturist 
(17k) and his Cupid and Fsj^che (1798), both 
in the Louvre, established hts reputation and 


GERARDS, (1) Balthasar, Dutch assassin in 
1584 shot William the Silent (q.v.) at Delft, 
and was tortured to death. 

(2) See Gheeraerts. 

GERBERT. See Sylvester II. 

GERHARDT, Charles Frederic, zhayrahr 
(1816-56), French chemist, born at Stras- 
bourg, studied chemistry at Leipzig and 
Giessen, and in 1848 settled in Paris. Be- 
tween 1849 and 1855 he published his views 
of homologous and heterologous series and 
the theory of types with which his name is 
associated and researched into anhydrous 
acids and oxides. In 1855 he became 
professor of Chemistry at Strasbourg. See 
Life by Gerhardt and Grimaux (1900). 
GERHARDT, Paul, gayVhart (1607-76), 
German hymn writer, born at Gr^fenhaini- 
chen in Saxony, became assistant pastor at 
St Nicholas in Berlin in 1657, but for oppos- 
ing the elector’s attempted union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches was 
banished in 1666. From 1669 he was pastor 
of LObben. His hymns were unique for their 
sincerity and simplicity in the age of baroque. 
GERICAULT, Theodore, zhay-ree-‘ko (1791- 
1824), French painter, born in Rouen, became 
in 1810 a pupil of Guerin, in whose studio 
he met and befriended Delacroix (q.v.). 
A great admirer of the 17th-century Dutch 
and Flemish schools, he revolted against 
the current classicism, and bis unorthodox 
approach and bold use of colour incurred 
the disapproval of his teacher, who advised 
him to give up painting. His first important 
exhibition piece was Ojjicer of Light Horse 
at the Salon of 1812, which was followed 
by other canvases noteworthy for their 
realism. In his quest for authenticity 
G6ricault spent much time studying the raw 
material of his pictures — horses and soldiers 
in action, wounded men, patients in hospitals 
— and to this indefatigable patience owes the 
great effectiveness of his masterpiece The 
Raft of the Medusa (1819, Louvre), baaed on 
a shipwreck which had shortly before caused 
a sensation in France. It was harshly 
criticized and G6ricauU withdrew to England, 
where he did a number of paintings of racing 
scenes and landscapes and conceived an 
admiration for Constable and Bonington, 
whose work he brought to the notice of the 
French. The Raft of the Medusa profoundly 
impressed and influenced Delacroix, and but 
for his early death G6ncault might have 
shared with Ddacroix the leadership of the 
new Romantic school. See studies by L. 
Delteil ?Paris 192^ and G. Opresco (1927). 

GERMAIN* Lord George, See Sackville (2). 

from 1799 onwards he was the * King of GERMAN, Sir Edward, orig. Edward Gemn 


Pain^ and painter of Kings*. All the 
leading men and women of the Empire and 
the lukoration sat to him. Me now turned 
to hiitorical painting for the love of it, 
prodiiong the wdl-known Battle of Austerlitz 
and of Henry iF, but in this type of 
work he lacked vitality and began to suffer 
a decline in popidarity btdbre the advance of 
Romantidam. A brtUiant talker and wit, 
he was a leadiiui pubtic figure of his day and 
was made courts painter ai^ haw hy 
Louis XVUL See hooka hy Adam (1851-5:6 
and IL Gteid (1867). 


Joow (1862-193^. English oomppsor, bom 
at Whitchurch, Shropshire, studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music and became a 
fellow in 1895. in 1888 he was madie 
musical director of the Globe Theatre. 
London, and became known for his incidenui 
music to Shakespeare. In 1901 he emerged 
as a light opm composer, when he completed 
Sullivan’s Emerald isk after the composer’s 
death, Mmrk England^ with its engagiimty 
natimial character and its chanxnng mshSm 
based on fS^ksong and traififioittd dance 
finm, follomd In 1902 and has remained 
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evergreen, but Tom Jones (1907) and Fatten 
Fairies (1909) did not altogether fulfil his 
earW promise. He also displayed his 
craftsmanship in several symphonies, suites, 
chamber music and songs and the Welsh 
Rhapsody (1904). He was knighted in 1928. 
See Life by W. H. Scott (1932). 
GERMANICUS CAESAR (15 B.C.-A.D. 19), 
Roman soldier, son of Nero Claudius Drusus, 
and of Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony 
and niece of Augustus. Adopted by Tiberius, 
he was consul in a.d. 12, and in 13 was 
appointed to the command of the eight 
legions on the Rhine, and in 14 quelled a 
great mutiny. Next year he marched to meet 
Arminius (q.v.), whom he overthrew in two 
desperate battles. Tiberius, jealous of his 
popularity, recalled him in 17, and sent him 
to the East, at the same time appointing as 
viceroy of Syria, in order secretly to counter- 
act him, the envious Calpumius Piso. 
Germanicus died at Ephidaphnae near 
Antioch, October, 9, probably of poison. 
His wife, Agrippina, and two of her sons 
were put to death; the third son, Caligula, 
was spared to be emperor. A daugnter, 
Agrippina, became as remarkable for her 
vices as her mother had been for her virtues. 
See Tacitus* Annals. 

GERMANUS, St (5th cent, a.d.), Bishop of 
Auxerre, was invited over to Britain to 
combat Pelagian ism in 429. Under him the 
Christian Britons won the bloodless * Alleluia 
Victory * over the Piets and Saxons at Macs 
Garmon (Germanius* field) in Flintshire. 
GEROK, Karl (1815-90), German protestant 
theologian, preacher and hymn-writer, bom 
at Vaihingen, but lived mostly at Stuttgart. 
See Life by G. Gerok (1892). 

GEROME, Jean Uon, zhayrom (1824-1904), 
French historical genre-painter, was bom at 
Vesoul. He began to exhibit in 1847; and 
in 1863 he became professor of Painting in 
the School of Fine Arts. His Foly technic 
Student is in the Tate. A first-rate draughts- 
man, he achieved distinction as a sculptor 
and decorative painter. 

GERONnUS, (1) (d. A.D. 413), a Roman 
general of British birth who rebelled against 
the usurper Constantine and made Maximus 
emperor; but, defeated by Honorius, took 
his own life. 

(2) Gerontias^ deacon at Milan under 
Ambrose, who had an extraordinary — and 
singularly unedifying — dream, but instead 
of doing penance as commanded, went to 
Constantinople, won favour at court, and was 
made bishop of Nicomedia, but was deposed 
by Chrysostom (a.o. 399) in spite of popular 
favour. Newman’s Dream of Gerontius^ 
turned into an oratorio by Elgar, refers to 
no historical person, but (with the etymolo- 
gical sense of Senex) to an aged Christian on 
the verge of death, enabled by vision to see 
boyond the veil. 

GERRY, Ethridge (1744-1814), American 
smtesman* born at Marblehead, Mass., was 
sent to llie tot National Congress. Elected 
gomaor of Massachusetts in 1810, Qeriy 
reami^ the doctoral districts so as to 
seem to advantage to the Republican party 
«-4toiiee (tom a joke on sahmander) the 
word gerrymander. Ke was idce-preiident 


of the U.S.A. (1813-14). See Life by Austin 
(1828-29). 

GERSHWIN, George (1898-1937), American 
composer, bom in New York, He studied 
music in the traditional way, but published 
his first popular song at the age of fourteen, 
and became famous as a composer of Broad- 
way musicals, bringing unusual skill and 
originality to the genre. His most famous 
works of this style are perhaps Lady Be Good 
(1924) and Of thee / sing (1931). In 1924, a 
commission from the conductor Paul 
Whiteman led to his composition of the 
Rhapsody in Blue, a concert work mating 
romantic emotionalism and the ja 2 Z idiom 
with unusual success: this he followed by 
the Concerto in F, and An American in Paris^ 
exploiting the same forces. His negro opera, 
Porgy and Bess (1935), has w'on world-wide 
popularity. Gershwin, who described jazz 
as * a very powerful American folk-music *, 
brought great skill and sincerity not only to 
‘ symphonic jazz ’ but to the modern popular 
song and musical comedy, which are no less 
important in his hands than the more ambi- 
tious (in a traditional sense) forms he handled. 
See Ewen, Journey to Greatness (1956). 
GERSON, Jean Charlier de, zhayr-sd (1363- 
1429), French theologian and mystic, was 
bom at the village of Gerson, in the diocese of 
Rheims, December 14. He was educated in 
Paris. ‘ Doctor Christ ianissimus ' was a 
nominalist, opposed to scholasticism, but a 
Christian mystic. He supported the proposal 
for putting an end to the schism between 
Rome and Avignon by the resignation of 
both the contending pontifis, especially at 
the councils of Pisa and Constance (1414). 
But his own fortunes were marred by the 
animosity of the Duke of Burgundy, for 
denouncing the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans. Gerson prudently retired to 
Kattenburg in Tirol, where he composed his 
De Consolatione Theohgiae. It was only 
after several years that he was able to return 
to France and settle in a monastery at Lyons. 
He died July 12. See studies by Connolly 
(1929) and Barron (1936). 

GERSTACKER, Friedrich, ger’stek-ir <1816- 
1872), German novelist and traveller, was 
bom at Hamburg, worked his way throut^h 
the United States, South America, Polynesia 
and Australia and wrote exciting and 
colourful adventure-stones, including Missis* 
sippi River Pirates (1848), Ac. He died at 
Brunswick. 

GERTRUDE, St (626-59). Abbess of Nivelies, 
Brabant, after she haa refused to marry 
Dagobert 1. 

GERTRUDE OF ALTENBURG, St (1227- 
1297), German mystic, prioress of the 
Premonstratenstans at Altenburg, dauj^ter 
of St Elisabeth of Thuringia. , , 

GERTRUDE OF HELFTA sometimes called 
to Great. St (1256-c. 1302), entered the 
convent Of Helfta near Eisleben at the ngp of 
five, and when fifteen began to have 
which she described in Latin treatises. She 
was canonized in 16 77, ^ ^ 

GERVASE OF CANIERBUEY (fi. 118% 
fingtish monk and chronicler of to letgns m 
SMpbm, Heniy n md RfclMtd ^1. 
aunwr of « bm<»y of wehU^oiw of 
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Canterbury, edited by Bishop Stubbs for the sentimental bucolic, was followed two years 
Rolls scries (1879-80). later by a volume of Idyls and by Jnkel und 

GERVASE OF TILBURY (fl. 1212). EngUsh Yariko. His Tod Abels (1758). a species of 
historical writer, bom prooably at Tilbury, idyllic heroic prose i^m, although the 
lectured on canon law at Bologna, and was feeblest of his works, had the greatest success, 
marshal of the kingdom of Arles, perhaps Gessner’s landscape-paintings w all in the 
provost of the nunnery at Ebsdori. Of his conventional classic style, but his engravings 
Or/n /mperiff/ia, composed about 1212 for the are of real merit. In 17^ he published a 
entertainment of the emperor Otho IV, the second volume oi Id^ls and a senes of letters 
first two books consist of an abstract of on landscape-^painting. See studies by 
geography and history, the third (ed. by WoUflin (1889) and Leemann van Elck 
Liebrecht, 1856) contains a collection of (1937). . ... . 

curious beliefs about the ' Veronica *, British GEULiNCX, or Geullngx, Arnold, ga? links 


WoUflin (1889) and Leemann van Elck 


sirens, the magnet and the like. The whole 
was printed by Leibniz in vol. i of Scriptores 
Rerum Brunsvicensium (1707*-10). He also 
prepared a Uber Facetiarum or book of 
anecdotes for Henry IFs son Henry, which 
is no longer in existence. 

GERVlNuS, Georg Gottfried, ger-vee'noos 
(1805-71). German critic and historian, born 
at Darmstadt, became in 1 836 a professor at 
Gottingen, one of the seven who protested in 
1837 agamst the suspension of the Hanoverian 
constitution. Among his works are com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare (1849-52, Eng. 
tr. 1862) and Geschichte des 19*^ Jahrhunderts 
(1856-66). He was elected to the National 
Assembly in 1848. See studies by Hamach 
(1918) and Rychner (1922). 

GESENIUS, Friedrich Heinrich Wilhelm, 
ge^ia/nee^ovs (1786-1842), German biblical 


lemilNC 


scholar. 


Nordhausen, became GEZELLE. 


(1625-69), Belgian philosopher, born at 
Antwerp, from 1646 to 1658 ic tured at 
Louvain, was deposed for his anti<scholasti- 
cism, and, after turning Protestant and living 
at Leyden in great distress, became in 1665 
professor of Philosophy there. His ideas are 
expounded in Saturnalia^ Logica^ Ethica, 
published in his lifetime, and in Annotata 
Praecurrentia ad Cartesii Principia (1690) and 
Metaphvsica Vera (1691). A leading expo- 
nent of Descartes* philosophy, he originated 
the doctrine of ‘ Occasionalism ’ as an answer 
to the philosophical objections to the 
Cartesian antithesis of mind and body. This 
doctrine ascribes their apparent interaction 
to a preordained divine arrangement, 
analogous to the agreement, yet mutual 
independence, of two synchronized clocks. 
See study by Land (1895). 


me-zeVli (1830-99), 


professor of Theology at Halle in 181 1 . His 
first great work was Hebrdisches u, Chaldd* 
isches Handwdrterbuch (1810-12, trans. 1906). 
His Hebr, Elementarbucft, consisting of the 
flebrdische Grammatik (1813; trans. 1910) 
and the Hebrdisches Lesebuck (1814), has 
contributed enormously to the knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. His greatest work is 
Thesaurus phihlogico-critkus Linguae Bebrah 
cae et Chaldaicae (part i 1829; completed 
by Rodiger, 1858). His theological stand- 
point was rationalist. Sec works by Haym 
(Berlin 1842) and H. Geseofus (Halle 1886). 
GESNER. (1) Johano Matthias (1691-1761), 
(>ernian classical scholar and educationist, 
edited Quintilian, Pliny, Scriptores Rei 
Rusticae and chrestomathies. 

(2) Eonrad von (1516-65), Swiss naturalist, 
born at Zurich, in 1537 became professor 
of Greek at Lausanne, in 1541 of Physi<» 


n 1811. His Flemish poet, bom at Bruges, was for 28 
s u, Chaldd- years a cur6 in Courtrai. He founded the 
trans. 1906). West Flemish school. See Life by A. 
sting of the Walgrave (1924). ^ ^ 

trans. 1910) GHAZALf, Abu Mohammed al-, ga-zahlee, 
(1814), has or Algazel (1058-1111), Arab theologian- 
mowleoge of philosopher, who was bom and died at Tus 
itest work is m Khurasan. He taught philosophy at 
guae HebraU Baghdad (1091-95), went to Mecca, lectured 
; completed ten years at Damascus, and taught also at 
jgical stand- Jerusalem and Alexandria. His chief works 
ks by Haym are Opinions of the Philosophers, Tendencies 
iiaile 1886). of the Philosophers and Destruction of the 
(1691-1761), Philosophers, m which be challenges the 
educationist, methods of the current Arabian scholasticism. 
riptores Rel He also wrote a commentary on the ninety- 
nine npmes of God, ethical ueatises, and 
iss naturalist, works on 

ne professor studies by Wcnsinck (1940) and M. Smith 
1 of Physi<» U944). 


Mventy-twq left eigbceen otters m (f- fo.C «f ft? 


progress. His ^liosheca Universalis (1545- 
1549) contained the titles of all the books then 
known in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, with criti- 
cisms and summaries of each. His Historia 
AnimalUtm (1551-58) aimed at bnnging 
together all that was known in his time of 
every animal. But probably botany was hit 
forte. He collected over five bandied plants 
undescribed by the ancients, and 


animal painter and engraver^ fat&r of (2), 
was driven out of Bruges for hts Protestantism 
and settled in London (c. 1568). 

(2) Marcos (1561-1635), son of (1), court 
painter to James I, specialized m portraits. 
Many pictures attributed to him are pf 
doubtful auth«iticity, but among the iKsst of 
those certainly his are Lady Btmejl 0^25, 
Woburn), and WUlkim Camden and Sir Henry 
Savileiboth 1621, Bodl^an). 
3HERAR0ESCA, SeeUoouNO. 


preparing for a third nmgnum opus at his ^rijjfbom i^iwa^. 

Jteath. Ito also wrote on medicine^ imnera- 

phUotoW. Sm hW. a««er iSiJh! 

GESmJEB Sm Tux. Kiriplof. WM biwB #00 diod ftt HoreftC,. to 
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one by Andrea Pisano. When Ghiberti had 
completed this work (1424) he was entrusted 
with the execution of another gate, finished 
in 1452 to emulate the two already adorning 
the baptistery. Midielangelo called them 
^ the gates of Paradise They took fifty 
years to complete. The mingled grace and 
grandeur of these compositions is beyond all 
praise* Ghiberti is undoubtedly the most 
accomplished metal worker that has ever 
lived* Among his other works are monu* 
ments in Santa Maria Novella and in Santa 
Croce at Florence, executed about 1427; a 
bronze relief in the Duomo (1440); and 
bronze statues of SS. John the Baptist, 
Matthew and Stephen for the Or San Michele 
(1414-22). See studies by Perkins (1897), 
L. Goldscheider (1949), and Lives by J. von 
Schlosser (1941) and Vasari (1949). 

GHIKA* Helena, gee'ka, pseud. Dora dTstria 
(1829-88), Rumanian author and traveller, 
a daughter of Prince Michael Ghika, was 
born at Bucharest, married Prince Roltzoff- 
Massalsky, of St Petersburg but from 1855 
lived mainly at Florence. Her works include 
La Vie monastique dans VEglise orientate 
(1855), La Suisse allemande (1856), Les 
Femmes en orient (1860), a family history, 
GHIRLANDAIO, geer-tan-dahyd, (1) 
Domenico Curradi (1449-94), Florentine 
painter, father of (2), was born at Florence, 
and apprenticed to a goldsmith, probably 
his father, a metal garland-maker or * Ghir- 
landaio becoming a painter when he was 
thirty-one. He painted principally frescoes, 
and in his native city. Among these are six 
subjects from the life of St Francis (1485) 
and an altar-piece, the Adoration of the 
Shepherds (now in the Florentine Academy), 
in ttie church of S. Trinity ; and in the choir 


* thin man * bronzes, long spidery statuettes, 
rigid in posture yet trembling on the verge of 
movement, suggesting transimice, change and 
decay, e.g. Pointing Man (1947; Tate). 

GIACOMO, Salvatore di, jah^ko-md (1860- 
1934), Neapolitan poet, wrote songs and 
lyrics in dialect. Librarian in the National 
Library in Naples, he also compiled several 
historical and bibliographical works. 

GIACOSA, Giuseppe, Jchkd'sa (1847-1906), 
Italian dramatist, born at Colleretto-Parella, 
Piedmont, was a successful practitioner 
of various types of play, ranging from 
historical dramas and commies in verse to 
contemporary social problem pieces. Repre- 
sentative of the former are // Conte Rosso 
(1880), La Contessa di Challant (1891), and 
of the latter, Resa a discrezione (1888), Trisit 
amori (1887), Diritti delV aiUma (1^94), 
Come lefogUe (1900), It piu forte (1904). He 
was no radical, however, but emphasized 
bourgeois ideais of decency, the homely 
virtues and established institutions. Con- 
sequently, his plays have not carried over 
into modern repertory, though Come te 
fogtie, his best piece, dealing with the 
disintegration of a wealthy family, has been 
filmed. With Luigi lllica he also collaborated 
on the libretti for La Bohime, Madam 
Butterfly and Tosca, See Life by P. Nardf 
(1949). 

GIANIBELLI, Federigo, jan-ee-beHee (R. 
1530-88), Italian military engineer, bom at 
Mantua about 1530, entered the service of 
Queen Elizabeth, and during the siepe of 
Antwerp (1585) destroyed with an expmsive 
ship a Spanish bridge over the Scheldt. He 
renderedf great service in the preparations for 
resisting the Armada of 1588, and died in 
London. 


of Santa Maria Novella a series illustrating 
lives of the Virgin and the Baptist ( 1490). 
Between 1482 and 1484 he painted for Pope 
Sixtus IV, in the Sistine Chapel, the fresco 
Christ catting Peter and Andrew, His easel 
pictures include the Adoration of the Magi 
(1488), in the church of the fnnocentt at 
Florence, and the Visitation of the Virgin 
(1491), in the Louvre; and mosaics the 
Annunciation in the cathedral of Floceooe. 

(2) Ridolfo (1483-1561), son of (1), was a 
considerable painter of altar^ieoes and 
portraits. He decorated the Cappelia dei 
Priori in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. The 
many figures in his religious scenes are 
beautifully characterized, the faces full of 
expression and feeling, but his composition 
tends to be unimaginative and the grouping 
fonnal and repetitive. His work is of great 
historical value for its detailed portrayal of 
costume, domestic features, Ac. He was 
assisted by his brothers David (1452-1525) 
and BcMdetto (1458-97). See Ufe by Davies 

MOHAMMED (1895-1956), 
miViBnm f-gcpcn U of Pakistan (1951-55). 

^4»>M£rn, A&erte m(1901- 

Swiss sculptor and painter, bom at 
Stan^ studied at Geneva and worked 
ittain^mPasis, at fimirnder Bourdelle He 
joioed the Surrealists in 1930, produchig 
many abstract constnictions of a symbolic 
kind, arrtving finally at the dtaracteriitic 


GIANNONE, Pietro, Jan^nd'nay (1676-1748). 
Italian anti-papal historian, was bom at 
Ischitella in N^les, and practised as a 
barrister. Hts Storia civite del regno di 
Napoli (1723) led to his banishment from 
Naplm; at Geneva be published It Trirt^o, 
a bitter attack upon the papal pretensions. 
Decoyed into Savoy in 1736, he was confined 
at Turin until his death. See Life by Nicolini 
(1913). 

GULQUE, WUliam Frawds, /ee^ (1895- 
), American chemis^ bmme professor 
in the University of Califomta in 1934. In 
1929 he took part in the discovery of the 
existence of isotopes of oxygen, and he later 
developed the adiabatic demagnetization 
method for the production of very low 
temperatures. He was a Nobel laureate in 

GIBB, Andrew Dewar (1888- ), Scottish 

jurist, bom at Paisley, studied at Olesgow. 
was called to the Scottish (1914) and English 
(1917) t»ir, and after lecturing at Edinburgli 
and Cambridge became n^tts professor of 
Law at Glai^w (1934-58>* He 1^ written 
several sUndard works on Soots Law and on 
the case for Scottish home fisle« and he was 
chatnnan of the Scotm National pariy 
(1936-40), of the society (1955-57), 
and piesmnl of the Covenaiit Association 
frw 195L , . . 
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famous for the engravings and woodcuts with 
which he illustrated most of his books. He 
was director of the Golden Cockerel Press 
from 1924 to 1933, and through it was 

. instrumental in reviving the art of wood 
engraving. He travellra widely and was 
perhaps the first artist to use diving equipment 
to make underwater drawings. His published 
works include: lorana^ Sweet Thames Run 
Softly (1940), Over the Reefs 0948), Coming 
Pawn the Seine (1953) and Trumpets from 
Montparnasse (1955). See Engravings^ ed. 

P. Bmpson (195?). 

GIBBOK (1) 1^w«rd (1737-94), English 
historian, was bom at Putney, the son of a 
country gmtleman. Educate at West- 
minster and Magdalen Colleae, Oxford, he 
derived little benefit from either; his Auto- 
biography contains a scathing attack on the 
Oxford of his time. Becoming a Roman 
Catholic at the age of sixteen, he was sent to 
Lausanne, where for five years he boarded 
with a Calvinist pastor who by a judicious 
course of reading wooed him back to the 
Protestant faith. Full details of all this are 
given in the Autobiography, as also of the one 
romance in his life-^is love for the minister's 
daughter who afterwards became the mother 
of Mme de Stael. In classic form he acqui- 
esce tn his father^s veto on the marriage — 

' 1 sighed as a lover, 1 obeyed as a son *. A 
more fruitful result of his sojourn in Lausanne 
was the ai^uisition of inunense erudition 
which was indispensable for the historian of 
the Umpire. Having returned to England in 
1 758, he employed his leisure in his father's 
house on an Essai sur THude de la litt^ramre, 
but his bookish solitude was interrupted for 
four years (1759-63) by service in the Hamp- 
shire mtUiia, a useful preparation for the 
historian, as he acknowledges. It was in 
Rome the following year (1764) that * musing 
among the ruins of the Capitol ’ he was seized 
with the ambition of writing The Decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, His father had 
left him the means to settle tn London in 1772 
and so devote himself to his great task. Not 
without public eraploment however— he 
entered Parliament in 1/74, and as a devoted 
follower of Lord North was made com- 
missioner of trade and plantations. This 
employment also he regarded as a ‘ school of 
civil prudense * and therefore experience for 
the groat History, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1776. The general aedamation 
was disturbed by the scandal of the famous 
chapters 15-16, which showed Gibbon in the 
rdle of a fifin-century pagan philosopher 
deriding Christianitir m discreet sarcasms. 
His VimHeatlon (1779) did not reassure the 
learned public as the relatlvdy cold reception 
of the second and third volumes (1781) 
proved. Perhatu he thought Lausanne a 
more peaceful mace for the conclusion of his 
iabours, for the last three vc^umes were 
written fiiere though publi^bed in London 
(1788), He returned to England and gpent 
much of the temitiiider of his days with Cord 
ShemddL uto puMiiM bis Miscetkamae 
forks whidh coiitahtt the Amo- 

pkeed l^t 

by Gibbon. The chief coxdRxk m his great 
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down to the fall of Constantinople. His 
limitations or positive errors — his blending of 
sources of ditferent periods and his descrip- 
tion of the story or the later Empire as a 

* uniform tale of weakness of misery ' — in 
no way detract from the greatness of his 
achievement. His idea of history, too, as 

* little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind' might 
be regarded by the objective historian as a 
limitation, but the Decline and Fall is litera- 
ture as well as history and his pessimism sets 
the tone for the work. His detestation of 
enthusiasm is a mark of his age, and he is 
no less severe on the pagan enthusiasm of 
Julian the Apostate than on Christian 
superstition. Here again his cynicism adds 
a spice to the work which relates it to 
literature rather than history. His accuracy 
in the use of his sources has not been ques- 
tioned. See studies by G. M. Young (1932). 
D. M. Low (1937), E. J. Oliver (1958) and 
H. L, Bond (i960), also Letters (3 vols. ed. 
Norton, 1956). 

(2l Lewis Grasstc, pseud, of James Leslie 
Mitchell (1901-35), Scottish novelist and 
historian, bom in Arbuthnott, Kincardine- 
shire. His books include Conquest of the 
Maya (1934). a standard work on the subjea, 
and Scots Quair, a fictional trilogy (Sunset 
Song (1931). Cloud Howe (1933) and Grey 
Granite (1934)). 

GIBBONS, (1) Grinling (1648-1721), English 
sculptor and wood-carver, was born at 
Rotterdam. He had for some time practised 
his art in England, when, discovered by 
Evelyn carving a crucifix (1671), he was 
appointed by Charles U to a place in the 
Board of Works, and employed m the chapel 
at Windsor; here and in St Paul's. London, 
his work displays great taste and delicacy of 
finish. At Chaisworth, Burghley, Southwick 
and other mansions he executed an immense 
quantity of carved embellishment; the ceiling 
of a room at Petworth is his chef-d'oeuvre. 
His favourite motifs, fruit, birds, flowers, shell- 
fish, were used indiscriminately but always, 
despite his realism, with an eye for deai|p. 
He produced several fine pieces in marble 
and oronze, including the statue of James 11 
at Whitehall. Sec study by Tipping (1914), 
(2) James (1834-1921), American divine, 
bom at Baltimore, U.S., became archbiidiop 
of that city in 1877, and a cardinal in 1886. 
He was largely responsible for the growth of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. He 
wrote The Faith of Our Fathers (1876), Our 
Christian Heritage (1889), Ac, See life by 

(1 583-1625), Eagtish compom, 




son of a professional Cambridge mustetim, 
was probAly bom at O^ord. In IW to 
was appoinM organist of the Chapel Royal, 
London. In 1606 he took his at 

Cambridge, and in 1622 his Mus.0pc, at 
Oxford- in 1623 he^ beoune orjMMt of 
Westminster Abbey* In May ^bS^he went 
with the king and court to Canterbury, and 
died there on June 5. His compondona sap 
not numertnts, but tome of them aie 
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is gone up\ ' Hosanna \ 'Lift up your 
Heads *, and * Almiglity and everlasting God 
and of his madrigals, * The Silver Swan \ 
*0 that the learned Poets*, and ‘Dainty, 
fine, sweet Bird*. Besides these he left 
hymns, fantasies for viols, and virginal 
pieces. See a monograph by £. H. Fellowes 
(1925), and Tudor Church Music^ iv (1925). 

(4) Stella Dorothea (1902~ ), English 
writer, bom in London, worked as a journa- 
list and later began a series of successful 
novels. She also wrote poetry and short 
stories. Her Cold Comfort Farm (1933), a 
light-hearted satire on the melodramatic 
rural novel d la Mary Webb, won the Femina 
Vie Heureuse prize, and has established itself 
as a classic of parody. 

GIBBS, (1) James (1682-1754), British 
architect, bom in Aberdeen, studied in Italy. 
A friend and disciple of Wren, he became in 
1713 one of the commissioners for building 
new churches in London, but was dismissed 
in 1715 for his Roman Catholicism. He 
designed St Mary-le-Strand (1717), the steeple 
of St Clement Danes (1719), St Peter’s, Vere 
Street (1724), and St Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
(1726), the latter being perhaps his most 
influential and attractive work. He was also 
re^onsible for St Bartholomew’s Hospital 
1730), the Radclifl'e Camera at Oxford 
1737-47) and the Senate House at Cam- 
bridge (1730). His Book of Architecture 
(1728) helped to spread the Palladian style 
and influenced the design of many churches 
of the colonial period in America. Sec Life 
by B. LitUe (1955). 

(2) Josiah WiUard (1839-1903), American 
mat^matical physicist, bom in New Haven, 
^nnecticut, graduated at Yale, where he 
was professor from 1871 to 1903. He 
contributed to the study of thermodynamics, 
and bis most important work, first published 
as On the Equilibrium of Heterogeneous 
Substances (1876 and 1878), and including his 
‘ phase rule *, established him as a founder of 
physical chemistry. 

6) Sir Philip (1877- ), English writer, 

spmt his early working life on Fleet Street, 
and became war correspondent to the Daily 
Chronicle in World War 1. He wrote several 
books on his war experiences, on current 
affairs and travel {European Journey, 1934; 
The New ElizabethanSf 1953; Jtc.), and a 
number of successful novels, including The 
Street of Adventure about Fleet Street, 
The Middle of the Road (1922), The Cross of 
Feace (1933) and The Ambassador's Wife 
(1956j[. He was knighted in 1920. See his 
autobiographical The Pageant of the Years 
(liWT). 

(4) Shr Vkary (1751-1820), English judge, 
bom in Exeter, became solicitor-general, 
attorat^-Beneral, lord chief-baron, and ditef- 
h^ce of the common pleas, having made 
bis rgnutatlon for his defence of Home Tooke 
in His bitter sarcasm and tack of 

bmour gained him the mckname of* Vinegar 

(1) diaries Dana (1867-1944), 
Atnerican cattoonist btm at Roabuiy, Mass., 
was a briiliaf^ btack-and-white artist and, 


(2) Edmund (1669-1748), English church 
jurist, born in Westmorland, became Bishop 
of Lincoln (1716), then of London (1720). 
He edited the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and 
translated Camdena Britannia, but is best 
known for his great Codex iuris ecclesiastici 
Anglicani (1713). His aim was to reconcile 
clergy and universities to the Hanoverian 
dynasty. Sec Life by N. Sykes (1927). 

(3) Edward. See Ashbourne. 

(4) Guy (1918-44), British airman. As a 
wing-commander in the R.A.F. he led the 
famous ‘dambusters* raid on the Mdhne 
and Eder dams in 1943, an exploit for which 
he received the V.C. He was killed on a later 
operation. See his Enemy Coast Ahead 
(1946). 

(5) John (1790-1866). British sculptor, was 
born a market-gardener’s son at Qyffln near 
Conway, found a patron in Roscoe, and 
proceeding to Rome in 1817, studied under 
C anova and Thorvaldsen, and lived there 
permanently. His best works arc Psyche 
borne by Zephyrs, Hylas surprised by Nymphs 
and Venus with the Turtle, The innovation of 
tinting his figures (e.g. his Venus) he defended 
by a reference to Greek precedents. In 1836 
he was elected R.A. He left his studio to the 
Royal Academy, which founded a Gibson 
Gallery. Sec Life by Matthews (1911). 

(6) Richard (1615- 90). English court dwarf 
and miniaturist, married Anne Shepherd 
(1620- 1 709), like himself 3 feet 10 inches high. 
Charles 1 gave aNxav the bride. 

(7) Thomas Milner (1806-84), British 
politician, was bom in Trinidad. Returned 
M.P. for Manchester (1841), he was a leading 
Anti-Corn-Law orator. Whilst sitting for 
Ashton-under-Lync (1857-68) he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (1859- 60). and 
also ad-interim president of the Poor-law 
Commission. It was mainly owing to him 
that the advertisement duty was repealed 
(1853), the newspaper stamp duty (1855) and 
the paper duty (1861 ). 

(8) Wilfrid Wilson (1878- ), English 

poet and playwright, bom at Hexham and 
educated privately, has written since 1902 
numerous volumes of verse (1918, 1926, Ac.). 
Later volumes include 7'he Island Staa (1947). 
He also wrote plays: DaUy Bread (1910), 
Within Four Walts (1950), Ac. A realist, he is 
concerned with the everyday things of life, 
particularly with industrial poverty. 

GiDDINGS, (J) Fnmfclin Henry (18554931). 
American sociologist, professor at Columbia 
from 1894, wrote The Principles of Sociology 
(1896) and Scientific Study of Huirnn Society 
(1924), Ac. 

(2) Joshua Reed (17954864), American 
anti-slavery statesman, was bom in Athens. 
Penn* He sat in congress (1838-59); m 
1861 he was appointed consul-general m 
Canada, 

GIDE, zheed, (I) AmM Paul Gufflattme (1869 
1951), French writer, bom in Paris, He 
one of the most briliiant and most widely 
rtcognized writers of his genoration and 
received the Nobel prise for Hicraturc lo 
1947. He was author of over volumes 
of Action, poetiy. ptoys, eritildssn* biography, 
belles-iettret ana translatfons. .Among his 
best-known wc^s are: Nonrmttns 
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terrestres (1897), Vlmmoraliste (1902), La 
Symphonic pastorale (1919), the auto- 
biographical Si le grain ne meurt (1920), 
Les Faux Monnayeurs (1926), his translations 
of Oedipus, Anthony and Cleopatra and 
Hamlet, and his Journal, of which two 
volumes have been translated by Justin 
O’Brien. His influence on contemporary 
letters was great, through his personal 
contacts and through the Nouvelle Revue 
franfalse, of which he was a co-founder in 
1909. See studies by C. du Bos (Paris 1929; 
trans. 1934), £. Gouiran (Paris 1934), K. 
Mann (1948), Pierre-Quint Guerard (1951), 
Painter (1951), Starkie (1953) and O’Brien 
(1953), and Life by J. Delay vol. it (Paris 
1957). 

(2) CSiarles (1847-1932), French economist, 
bom at Uzte (Card), was professor in turn at 
Bordeaux, Montpellier and Paris. His 
Principes d*iconomie politique (1883) became 
a standard work. He wrote also on co- 


GIFFORD, (1) Adam (1820-87), Scottish 
judge, bom in Edinburgh, was called to the 
Scottish bar in 1849, and was raised to the 
bench as Lord Gifford in 1870. By his will 
he left endowments to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and St Andrews Universities for 
undogmatic lectureships in natural theology. 

(2) Robert Swain (1840-1905), American 
landscape painter, was born at Naushon, 
Mass., travelled and painted in Europe and 
the Near East and settled in New York. He 
Is best known for his sombre treatment of 
moorlands and seascapes. 

(3) William (1756-1826), English editor 
and critic, was bom at Ashburton. Left an 
orphan at twelve, he was enabled to resume 
school by a local surgeon who liked his verses. 
He proceeded to Exeter College, Oxford, and 
after graduating in 1782, travelled on the 
Continent with Lord Grosvenor’s son. His 
first production, the Baviad (1794), was a 
satire on the Della Cruscans; the Maeviad 


operation and (with Charles Rist) on the 
histo^ of economic doctrines. 

GIDEON, greatest of the judges of Israel, son 
of Joash, suppressed Baal-worship, and put 
an end to the seven years’ domination of the 
Midianites by routing them near Mount 
Gilboa. 

GIELGUD, Sir (Arthur) John, giVgood (1904- 
), Enmish actor and producer, a grand- 
nephew of Ellen Terry (o.v.), made his name 
in The Constant Nymph (1926) and The Good 
Companions (1931), became a leading < 
Shakespearian actor of the British theatre 
and directed many of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre productions, as well as 
fhe Cherry Orchard (1954) and The Chalk 
Garden (1956) in London. He has also 
appeared in films, notably as Disraeli in 
The Prime Minister (1940) and as Cassius in 
Julius Caesar (1952). He was knighted in 
1953. 

GIESEBRECHT, Wllhelin von, gee'z^^breKM 
(1814-89), German historian, was bom in 
Berlin, and became professor of History at 
Kfinig^berg in 1857, in 1862 at Munich. 
His chief works are a history of the Germanic 
Empire to 1181 (1855-88). It was the first 
history of the middle ages based upon a 
critical study of primary sources. 

GtESEKING, Walter, gee'zi* (1895-1956), 
German pianist, boro in Lyons, France, 
studied In Hanover and made his first public 
appearance in 1915. AAer the First World 
War, in whidi he served as a bandsman, 
he established an intemational reputation, 
especially in the works of Debussy and Ravel. 
At his death he was engaged in recording the 
complete piano works of Mozart, and 
Beethoven^s piano sonatas. See Life by 

gwTzei (1852-1927), 
German chemist, discovered in 1904 the 
radioadive dement emanium^ 

CIFFEN, Sar Robert (1837-1910), Scottish 
economist and statistician, bom at Strathaven, 
at first a journalist, eventually became 
comptroller-general of the commercial, 
and statistical department of the 
Boyd of Trade. His works include Essays^ 
The Growth of Capita! 
(1890) and Cage agahm BlmetaiHsm (1892^ 


(1796) against corrupt drama. Gifford’s 
editorship of the Anti- Jacobin (1797-98) 
procured him favour with the Tory magnates. 

In 1802 appeared his translation of Juvenal, 
with his autobiography. He edited Massin- 
ger, Ford, Shirley and Ben Jonson, and was 
the first editor of Scott’s Quarterly Review 
(1809-24). He possessed much satirical 
acerbity, but little merit as a poet, and as a 
critic was unduly biased. See Life by R. B. 
Clark (1931). 

GIGLI, Beniamino, zheeVyee (I89B-I957), 
Italian tenor, bom in Renecanti. The son 
of a shoemaker, he won a scholarship to the 
Accademia di Santa G^ilia. He made his 
operatic ddbut in Donizetti’s La Gioconda in 
1914, and by 1929 had won a world-wide 
reputation. A lyric-dramatic tenor of superb 
natural gifts, Gigli compensated for technical 
deficiencies and weakness as an actor by the 
vitality of bis singing and was at his best in 
the works of Verdi and Puccini. 

GILBERT, (1) Sir Alfred (1854-1934), English 
sculptor, born in London, studied in France 
and Italy and executed work of remarkable 
simplicity and grace, including his statue of 
Eros in Piccadilly Circus, London, and 
Come4} and Tragedy (1892). He was also a 
considerable goldsmith. Elected R.A. in 
1892, he was professor at the Academy 
(1900-09). 

(2) Anne. See Taylor (Isaac). 

(3) Cass (1859-1934), American architect, 
born at Zanesville, Ohio, was educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Ho 
is remembered as the designer of the first 
tower skyscraper, the Woolworth Building 
(1912), then the tallest building in the world 
(not counting the EifTei Tower), and of other 
outstanding examples in New York, Washing* 
ton and elsewhere. 

(4) Cfwc Kart (1843-1918). Amencan 
geologist, bom at Rochester, N.Y., and 
educated there. He formulated many of the 
laws of geological processes. His report on 
the Henry mountains became the foundation 
of many modem theories of denudation fmd 
riveiHkvelopinent He also publtshed a 


^hanging valley*. 
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(5) Sir Humphrey (1537-83), English 
navigator, bom at Buxham, educated at Eton 
and Oxford, abandoned law for arms and 
joined the expedition to Le Havre (1512). His 
good service against the Irish rebels earned 
him a knighthood and the government of 
Munster (1570), after which he saw five years* 
campaigning in the Netherlands. In 1576 
his Discourse on a North^^west Passage to 
India was published by George Gascoigne, 
without his knowledge; two years later he 
obtained a royal patent to discover and 
occupy remote heathen lands, but his 
expedition (1578-79), which had cost all his 
own and his wife's estates, was frustrated by 
internal dissensions, tempests and a smart 
brush with the Spaniards. Nothing daunted, 
he sailed again from Plymouth in June 1583. 
and in August landed in Newfoundland, of 
which he took possession for Queen Elizabeth. 
But off Cape Breton he lost the largest of the 
three vessels left out of five, so was forced to 
steer homewards with the Golden Hind and 
the SquirreU the latter, in which was Gilbert, 
only ten tons burden. On September 9, the 
Squirrel went down with all on board. See 
Life by Wm. G. Gosling (1911), and Voyages 
by Quinn (1940). 

(6) Sir John (1817-97), English painter and 
illustrator, bom at Blackheath, after two 
weary years in the City was allowed to follow 
his true vocation — ^art. Mainly self-taught, 
he began to exhibit in oil and water-colour in 
1836. President of the Water-colour Society 


and several Defoe-like novels — Dives and 
Lazarus, Shirley Hall Asylum, De Profundis. 

(10) Sir WUliam Schwenck (1836-1911), 
English parodist and librettist of the * Gilbert 
and Sullivan ' light operas, bom in London, 
November 18, the son of (9), studied at 
King’s College, London, and became a 
clerk in the privy-council office (1857-62). 
Called to the bar in 1864, he failed to 
attract lucrative briefs and subsisted on 
magazine contributions to Fun, for which 
he wrote much humorous verse over his 
boyhood nickname *Bab’, collected in 1869 
as the Bab Ballads, and occasionally for Punch, 
He also wrote fairy comedies and serious 

E lays in blank verse, which he alone rated 
ignest of his literary output. But it is as the 
librettist of Sir Arthur Sullivan's li0it operas 
that he is remembered. Their famous part- 
nership, begun in 1871, scored its first success 
with Trial by Jury under D’Oyly Carte's able 
management at the Royalty theatre, London, 
in 1875. The same gay, jibing, ludicrously 
topsy-turvy wit, beautifully accentuated by 
Sullivan’s scores, pervaded the procession of 
light operas from HMS, Pinrfore (1878) to 
The Gondoliers (1889), which played first at 
the Opdra Comique and from 1881 in the 
newly built Savoy Theatre, a carpet in which, 
considered too costly by the ever argumen- 
tative Gilbert, touche off the famous quarrel 
between him and Sullivan. They only 
created three more pieces before Sullivan’s 
death and Edward German's efforts to fill the 


(1871), a knight (1872) and an R.A. (1876). 
he was known as ' the Scott of Painting *, 
and is remembered for his illustrations of 
Shakespeare, Scott, Cervantes, dec,, and for 
his wood-engravings in the Illustrated London 
News. 

(7) Sir (Joseph) Henry (1817-190)), 
English agricultural chemist, bom at Hull 
and educated at Glasgow and London, from 
1843 was associated with Sir John Bennet 
Lawes in the Rothamsted Agricultural 
Laboratory and in 1884 became professor of 
Rural Economy at Oxford. He is particularly 
noted for his work on nitrogen fertilizers, as 
opposed to Liebig's mineral type. 

(8) William (1540-1603), English physician, 
born at Colchester, in 1 561 was elected fellow 
of St John's, Cambridge, and in 1573 settled 
in London, becoming physician to Elizabeth, 
and president of the College of Physicians. 
In his De Magnete (1600) he established the 
magnetic nature of the earth; and he 
copfectuied that terrestrial magnetism and 
dectrietty were two allied emanations of a 
single force. He was the first to use the 
terms ‘electricity’, ‘electric force* and 
* electric attraction*, and to point out that 
amber is not the only substance which when 
nibbed attracts light objects. The gi/bern 
unit of mweto-motive power. Is named 
filler Mxn. Life (1891) and edition of hts 

0902) by S. P. 'nionmson. 

(1804-89), English novelist. 


m ViWm (1804-89), English novelist, 
ww of <|0)f bom at Biahopstoke, aban- 
oiit India Company's service for 
^ fmdy ei Mwmy, andithat in turn for 
Hw Uihty works, public from 
the delightfit) Xing 


the deli^tfit) Xing 
a Life of Lucrena Borgia, 


gap in Fallen Fairies (1 909) proved unsuccess- 
ful. Knighted in 1907, Gilbert died from 
heart-failure while gallantly rescuing a lady 
bather from his private swimming pool. A 
petition to protect his copyright for ever was 
presented to parliament m April 1959. Sec 
works under Suluvan and Lives by S. Dark 
and Giw (1923) and H. Pearson (195'0- 

GILBERT OF MORAY, St (d. 1245), the last 
Scot canoniased, was Bishop of Caithness 
from 1223. 

GILBERT OP SEMPRINGHAM, St (c. 1083- 
1189), in 1148 founded at hts birthplace. 
Sempringham, Lincolnshire, the order of 
Gilbertines for both monks and nuns. See 
work by Rose Graham (ISK)1). 

GILBEY, Sir Walter (1831-1914), English 
wine merchant, founder of the well-known 
wine company, horse-breeder and agricui- 
turist, was bom at Bishop Stoitford, and 
create a baronet in 1893. 

GILCHRIST. (1) iUexafider (1828-61), English 
biographer, husband of (2), bom at Newing’ 
ton Green, was called to Che bar in 1849. 
but maintained himself by art-cfittcism. His 
Life of Etty appeared in 1855, but the I4fe of 
Blake was completed by his wife (1863). 
See 2nd ed. with memoir of the atitborjflSSO)- 
(2) Anne, nde Burrows (1S2S-85). English 
writer, wife of (1), was bom in London, and 
married in 1851. She completed her hus- 
band's Lffe of Blake, wrote on t^itnum, and 
on New England viBm life, and a 

S tands (1883). Sec Ufe by her son 

S (e. 49J-570), Wmmspdmwiieu 
wrote in Asmorica (c. Jiii ftmo^ 

treatife Da Bxcidia |r«t mnw 

at Loifikm in 1525, again in Oala^ Scriptor^^ 
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^ (1691). He is a weak said wordy writer, 
but his work is the only contemporary British 
version of events from the invasion of the 
Romans to his own time. See Stenton, 
An^o-Saxon Enffland (1943). 

GILDER, Richard Watson (1844-1909), Amer- 
ican poet and editor from 1881 of the 
Century Magazine, was bom at Bordentown, 

GIIJ^, Lat. Aegidiiis, St (d. c. 700), according 
to legend an Athenian of royal descent, 
devoted from his cradle to good works. 
After giving aw^ his patrimony, he lived 
two years with St Caesarius at Arles, and 
then retired to a neighbouring desert, where 
he lived upon herbs and the milk of a hind. 
The Frankish king, hunting the hind, dis- 
covered Aegidius, and made him abbot of a 
monastery built upon the spot. Here he died. 
He is the patron of lepers, beggars and 

George (1 8 13-78), Scottish critic 
and essayist, lecturer and pulpit orator, bora 
at Comne, studied at Glasgow, and in 1836 
was ordained to a U.P. church in Dundee. 
Sec Memoir by Watson (1892). 

GILL, (I) Sir David (1843-1914), British 
astronomer, born at Aberdeen and educated 
there, was H.M. Astronomer at the Cape 
Observatory (1879^1907) and pioneered the 
use of photography as a means of charting 
the heavens. See monograph by G. Forbes 
(1916). 

(2) Eric (i.e. Arthur Eric Rowton GUI) 
(1882-1940). English carver, engraver, writer 
and typographer, born at Brighton, son of a 
clergyman. At the age of twenty-one he 
forsook the profession of architecture to 
which he had been articled and took up 
letter-cutting and masonry, working under 
the art teacher, Edward Johnston. From this 
he processed to engraving about 1906-07 and 
in 1909 he carved his hrst stone figure. The 
Madonna and Child, Through the influence 
of Augustus John he exhibits at the Chenil 
Gallenes, Chelsea, in 1911, and thereafter, 
for the rest of his life, maintained a steady 
output of stone and wood carvinj$s, engrav- 
ings (for hts own press, St Dominic, and also 
for the Golden Cockerel Press), type designs, 
such as PeipetuB, Bunyan and Gtil Sans-serif, 
subsequently adopted by Monotype and 
used all over the world; as also a stream of 
books dealing with his various crafts, hts 
thoughts and bdk;fs, Devoiioo, of a starkly 
sincere quality, te the sign manual of all his 
an. whether it be the Stations of the Cross, 
executed in Hoptonwood stone. In West- 
minster Cathedral (1913). war memorials up 
and down the country after the First World 
War, the i^ganiic flgure, Mankind (1928), 
now in the fiite Gallery, the fine altar-piece 
at RossaU Chapel, the sculptures at 

Broadcasting House, London, and many 
more. Hit books are equally the produa 
of a mind ever teavdiHig, yet ever homing to 
the belief that goodness and truth are the 
[undamctttala c/both life and art. His own 
hfc was a ^Igrimage; for, in pursuit of his 
beliefs he jo^ the fahhui movement^ but 
later fc^ Rie aotMiat eRik limitnd and 
the Oithoik dim^ :fle teunded en 
ideal common}^ at This, too* he 


abandoned for a solitary existence at Capcl- 
y-mn, Wales, and finally retired to Buckmg- 
hamshtre. See his Autobiography (1940), 
Letters, ed. Walter Shewring (1948). 

(3) William John (1843-82), English 
military engineer and traveller in the Bast, 
was awarded the Royal Geographical 
Society’s gold medal for his map of eastern 
Tibet. He and E. H. Palmer (q.v.) were 
murdered by Arab robbers. 

GlLLl^PIE, g//./€r>, (1) George (1613-48), 
Scottish divine, was bora and died at Kirk- 
caldy, studied at St Andrews and in 1638 was 
ordained minister of Wemyss. He showed 
characteristic fearlessness at the Glasgow 
As^mbly that same year, was translated to 
Edinburgh in 1642, and in 1643 was sent to 
the Westminster Assembly, where he took a 
great part in the debates on discipline and 
dogma. His Aaron^s Rod Blossoming (1646) 
is a masterly statement of the high Presby- 
t^an claim for spiritual independence. In 
1648 he was moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

(2) James (1726-97), an Edinburgh snuff 
manufacturer who founded a hospital and 
school. 

(3) Sir Robert Roilo (1766-1812), British 
general, at the age of seventeen joined the 
Carabiniers. From 1793 to 1798 he experi- 
enced gruelling service against the French in 
Haiti. Having successfully commanded the 
20th Dragoons in Jamaica, Gillespie— after a 
furlough enlivened by his second duel — made 
his way overland to India via the Black Sea, 
Iskanderun, the Euphrates and Basra. At 
yellom in 1806 his personal daring and 
initiative nipped in the bud an uprising that 
might well have attained the proportions of 
the 1857 Indian Mutiny, In command of a 
division in the 1811 expedition against Java, 
his success brought him a K.C.B. In the s 
Gurkha War of 1812 he fell at the head of his 
nmn at the final assault on Kalunga. A 
diminutive figure, Gillespie was quite fearlei^, 
tackling six armed robbers and cutting down 
four of them as cheerfully as he charged a 
battery of grape-shotted guns. At the same 
time he was the soul of consideration for those 
under lus command. See Life by E. Wake- 
ham (1937) and Fortescue’s study of him in 

A Gallant Company (1927). 

(4) Thomas (1708’“74), Scottish divine, was 
born at Duddingston, and from 1741 had 
been minister of Caraock near Dunfermline, 
where in 1749 he opposed the ordination of a 
minister, was deposed by the General 
Assembly and founded in 1752 the Relief 
Church, which was later absorbed into the 
Unite d Pre sbytmiao Church. 

GILUSTTE, 1^ Camp, JiNet' (1855-1932), 
American inventor of the safety razor, was 
born at Fond du Lac, Wis.. founded the > 
company in 1901 and wrote on industrial 
welfare, Jtc. 

GILUES, (i) John (1747-1836), Scottish 
htstorian, bom at Brechin, published a 
translation (1778) of Isocrates and Lysias., 
Bistary ofAnoient Greece (1786), FtideHck if 
a/FfUSskt (1789), and HUtory of the Worhi 
from Akxamktr to Augmms (1807-'t0). In 
1793 lie was appointed historloginplier 
Swdand. ^ 
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(2) William George (1898- ), Scottish 

artist, studied at the Edinburgh College of 
Art, in Italy, and under Andr6 Lhote in 
France. He was elected to the R.S.A. in 
1947. His finely organized interpretations of 
Scottish landscape (many in water-colour) 
are well known, and his work is represented 
in the Tate Gallery. In 1959 he became 
principal of Edinburgh College of Art. 

GEXOTT, Joseph, yi77o/ (1799-1873), English 
inventor, born at Sheffield, shares with Sir 
Josiah Mason the credit of having perfected 
the manufacture of steel-pens. 

GILLRAY, James (1757-1815), English 
caricaturist, was bom, a Lanark trooper’s 
son, at Chelsea. He first became known as a 
successful engraver about 1784, and between 
1779 and 1811 issued 1500 caricatures. They 
are full of broad humour and keen satire 
aimed against the French, Napoleon, George 
111, the leading politicians and the social 
follies of his day. For four years insane, he 
died June 1 . See illustrated Life by T. Wright 
(1851). 

GILMAN, Harold (1878-1919), English artist, 
bom at Rode, Somerset. He studied at the 
Slade School and in Spain. With Ginner 
and Gore, he was associated with the 
Camden Town Group (1910). and was later 
the first president of the London Group. 
Influenced by Pissarro and Van Gogh, he 
used * fauve * colouring to paint interiors and 
portraits, e.g. his Mrs Mounter in the Tate 
Gallery, London. 

GILPIN, (1) Bernard (1517-83), Anglican 
divine, bom at Kentmere Hall, Westmorland, 
studied at (^een’s College, Oxford, and at 
Louvain and Paris and became archdeacon 
of Durham in 1556. His fearless honesty 
against pliuaUties brought accusations of 
heresy which, however, were unsuccessful, 
and on Elizabeth’s succession he was 
appointed rector of Houghton le Spring. 
He turned down many lucrative offers, 
preferring to minister to his parish and to 
make preaching excursions into the remotest 
arts of northern England. See Memoirs 
y CoUingwood (1884). 

(2) WUSam (1724-1804), British clergyman, 
a leader of the 18th-centujry cult of the 
picturesque, author of works on tlie scenery 
of Britam, illustrated by his own aquatint 
engravings, was bom at Scaleby, Carlisle; 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford; kept a 
school at Cheam; and in 1777 became vicar 
of Boldre in Hampshire. He is satirized by 
Combe (q^vJ in Dr Syntax. His brother 
Sawrey (1733-1807) was a highly successful 
animal painter, especially of horses. See 
study by C. P. Barbier (1959). 

GU- POLO, Gaspar, heel- (c. 1535-91), a 
Spanish poet, was bom at Valencia, and died 
at Barcelona. He continued Montemayor’s 
Diana in his Diana enamorada (1564) which 
was very popular throughout Europe and was 
used by both Cervantes and Shakespeaie as 
a basis for a plot It marks a stage in the 
hisfoiT of the novel. 

GBUSON, Ettonie. ikeel-sd (1884- ). 

Frendb historian, known especially for fais 
wcMte on mediaeval Christian philosophy* 

.fiaOL VICENTE. SeoViCBKTE,6rL 

{GUMBCSNANO* Vlaceim Saajim-in-yah'nd, 


properly Tamagn! (c. 1490-1530), Italian 
painter, perhaps a pupil of Raphael, whose 
influence is apparent m all his works, was a 
native of San Gimignano. 

GINCKELL, or Ginkel, Godert de (1630- 
1703), Dutch soldier, who was bom and died 
at Utrecht, and accompanied William III to 
England in 1688. He commanded a body of 
horse at the battle of the Boyne (1690), and 
on the king’s return to England was left as 
commander-in-chief in Ireland. He reduced 
Ballymore and Athlone, defeated St Ruth 
at Aghrim, and finally captured Limerick. 
In 1692 he was created Earl of Athlone. He 
afterwards commanded the Dutch troops 
under Marlborough. 

GINSBERG, Morris (1889- ), English 

sociologist, professor at the London School 
of Economics since 1929, has written The 
Psychology of Society (1921), Studies in 
Sociology (1932) and essays on social 
philosophy (1956), &c. 

GINSBURG, Christian David (1831-1914), 
Polish Rabbinical scholar, was born at 
Warsaw, came early to England and estab- 
lished himself as an authority of the Hebrew 
scriptures. He discovered that the manus- 
cripts offered by Shapiro to the British 
Museum were forgeries. 

GlOBERTl, Vincenzo, Jo-ber'tee (1801-52), 
Italian philosopher and politician, born at 
Turin. Exiled from 1833, he published in 
Brussels an Introduzione alio studio della 
filosofia (1839), Del Bello (1841), and Del 
buono (1842). His conception of iht papacy 
as the divinely appointed agency for Italian 
Independence and federation of Italian states 
he expounded in Del primato civile e morale 
degli Italiani (1843). It was hailed with 
enthusiasm, and his fame was enhanced by 
II Gesuita moderno (1846-47) against the 
Jesuits. Returning to Italy in 18ft, be was 
for ten weeks prime minister, then settled in 
Paris, where he died. His Binnovamento 
civile d* Italia (1851), a defence of Liberalism, 
influenced Victor Emmanuel 11. In his 
philosophical writings he came near to 
Hegelianism. See studies by Bruers (1924), 
Genti le (1 898) and Saitta (1927). 

GIOUTn, Giovanni, jo-leet' tee (1842-1928). 
Italian statesman, bom at Mondovf and 
trained as a lawyer, was five times prime 
minister from 1892 to 1921. He introduced 
universal suffrage and attempted unsuccess- 
fully to keep Italy neutral during the first 
world war. After it, he introduced vast 
schemes of social reforms. He was a near 
socialist in his political pmuasions. See his 
Memories (trans. 1923). 

ClOHDASlJor-dah'neef (l)GimMH^(c. 1744- 
1798), Italian composer, brother of (3), was 
bom in Naples, composed the song ^ Caro 
mio ben *, and produced his opera II Baeio in 
London in 1774. 

(2) Pietro (1774-1848), Italian essayist 
was born at Piacenza, and wrote critical 
essay^pamphiets and addresses. 

(3) Toramaso (c. 1733-1806), Italian com- 
poser, brother of (1), composed several comic 
operas, a Te Deum (1789) and several airs, 
and from 1761 lived in Dublin. 

GIORDANO, Luca (1632-1705), Italian 
painter, was born and died at Naples. He 
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acquired the power of working with extreme 
rapidity (whence his nickname Fa Presto, 

* Make haste ’), and of imitating the great 
masters. In 1692 he proceeded to Madrid, 
at the request of Charles II of Spain, to 
embellish the Escorial. His oils and frescoes 
are in most European collections. 

GIORGIONE Jor-jd' nay, or Giorgio Barharelli 
(c. 1478-1511), Italian painter, born near 
Castelfranco, probably studied at Venice 
under Giovanni Bellini, and soon developed 
a freer and larger manner, characterized by 
intense poetic feeling and by great beauty and 
richness of colouring. Several early portraits 
by him have disappefued, but an Enthroned 
Madonna is an altar-piece at Castelfranco. In 
Venice Giorgione was extensively employed 
in fresco-painting, but some fragments in the 
Fondaco de* Tedeschi are all that now remain 
of this work. The best authorities reject by 
far the greater number of the easel-pictures 
ascribed to him. The Tempest at Venice, with 
its lovely landscape, is attributed to him. 
The Family of Giorgione at Venice, The Three 
Philosophers at Vienna, and the Sleeping 
Venus in the Dresden Gallery are admittedly 
genuine. Many of his pictures were com- 
pleted by other painters, including Titian's 
the Caterina Comoro in the National Gallery, 
London, for example. Giorgione was a 
great innovator; he created a new type, the 
small intimate easel picture with a new 
treatment of figures in landscape. He was 
the first great romantic artist. See studies by 
H. Cook (1900), Justi (1908), Von B6hn 
(1908), L. Venturi (1913), M. Conway (1929), 
G. M. Richter (1937) and A. Stokes (1949). 

GIOTTO DI BONDONE. yo/7n (1267-1337), 
Italian painter and architect, was bom at 
Vespignano near Florence. At ten, it is said, 
he was found by Cimabue (q.v.) tending 
sheep and drawing a lamb on a flat stone, and 
was oy him taken to Florence and instructed 
in art. I'he master had infused new life into 
the current Byzantine forms, and his changes 
were perfected by his pupil, who introduced 
a close imitation of nature, more varied 
composition, and wcater lightness of colour- 
ing, Giotto's works are numerous. Among 
them are twenty-eight frescoes from the life 
of St Francis, in the Upper Church at Assisi ; 
another scries of frescoes, with portraits of 
Charles of Valois, his friend Dante, Ac., in 
the Batgcllo at Florence; another at Padua, 
comprising subjects from the lives of the 
Virgin and Christ, a Christ in Glory, and a 
Last Judgment: the Peruzzi frescoes at 
Florence, scenes from the lives of St John the 
Baptist and St John the Evan^ist, which 
mark the culminating point of the painter's 
^ntus; and the noble Coronation of the 
Virgin, in tempera upon panel, in the Baron- 
celli Chapel of Santa Croce, From 1330 
to 1333 Giotto was employed by King 
Robert in Naples, where he exercised a 

f iowerfUl infiuenoe upon artistic production, 
n 1334 he was appointed master of works of 
the cathedral and city of Florence. Aided 
by Andrea Pisano he decorated the facade 
of the cathedral with statues and designed 
the campanile. Giotto shows himself as the 
master of simplified and unified drama. His 
work has the intensity which comes from 


absence of superfluous detail. He imparts 
not only a new sense of form but a new 
feeling for narrative. See works by B. de 
Selincourt (1905), O. Sir6n (trans. 1917), 
Belli (1954), and Battisti (1960). 

GIPPS, Sir George (1791-1847), governor of 
New South Wales (1838-46), was born at 
Rin^ould, Deal, and served in the Royal 
Engineers. His policy of land selling by 
auction instead of the colonial office policy of 
a fixed price showed him to be an unpopular 
but far-sighted opponent of land monopoly. 
Gippsland in Victoria is named for him. 
GIRALDI, Giambattista, sumamed Cynthius, 
Cinthio, Centeo or Chmo, jee-raliTdee (1504- 
1573), Italian writer, born in Ferrara. He 
was professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Florence and then of belles lettres. Later, 
he held the chair of Rhetoric at Pavia. He is 
the author of nine plays in imitation of 
Seneca, df which Orbecche (1541) is regarded 
as the first modem tragedy on classical lines 
to be performed in Italy. His Ecatommitl 
(published in 1565) is a collection of tales 
that was translated into French and Spanish 
and gave Shakespeare his plots for Measure 
for Measure and Othello. Some of his stories 
have been translated by F. Roscoe in his 
Italian Novelists (1825). 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, or Girald de 
Barri (c. 1147-c. 1223), Norman-Welsh 
historian and ecclesiastic, bom about 1147 
at Manorbier Castle, Pembrokeshire. He 
was brought up by his uncle, the Bishop of 
St Davids, took holy orders in 1 172, and was 
appointed archdeacon of St Davids. On the 
death of his uncle (1176), the chapter of St 
Davids elected him bishop, but Henry 11 
refused to confirm the selection, and another 
bishop was appointed. Girald withdrew to 
Paris, and on nis return (1180) was required 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to ad- 
minister the diocese of St Davids, mis- 
managed by the new bishop. Being appoin- 
ted a royal chaplain, and afterwards preceptor 
to Prince John, he accompanied that prmce 
in 1185 to Ireland. His well-known Topo^ 
graphia Hibernica is an account of the 
natural history, marvels and inhabitants of 
that country. His Expugnatio Hibernica is an 
account of the conquest of Ireland under 
Henry 11. 1 n 1 1 88 he attended the Ardibishop 
of Canterbury in his progress throu^ Wales 
to preach a crusade, and worked up his 
observations into the Itinerarium Caimriae. 
On the see of St Davids again becoming 
vacant, he was again elected by the chapter; 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury interposed. 
He devoted the remainder of his life to study, 
and died at St Davids. See Life by Owen 
(1904). 

GIRARD, (i) Alh&rtt KHI'- (1592-1632), Dutdi 
mathematician, bora in Lorraine, published;^ 
a trigonometrical work in 1626 in which the 
contractions sin, tan and sec are first used. 
He also introduced the convention of brackets 
and discovered that the number of roots of 
an equation is equal to its degree. 

(2) Stt^hen, JT- (1750-1831), French- 
American miser and philanthropist, was bora 
near Bordeaux, and was suooessivdy cabin- 
boy, mate, captain and part owner of an 
American coasting^vciael. In 1769 lie aettiiil,. 
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as a tracer in Philadelphia, where he estab- his captors, in 1942 he was picked up by a 
lished a bank which became the mainstay of British submarine and landed in North 
the U.S. government during the war (1812- Africa. Much diplomacy vms required to 
1814). Girard was a sceptic, a miser and an win his support for the Allied cause as a 
exacting master, yet in the yellow fever subordinate of General Eisenhower, and to 
epidemic in 1793 he nursed many of the sick secure his collaboraUon, as ioint chairman 
in the hospitals, and in public matters his of the French Committee of National Libera- 

S ity was remarkable. Among other tion, with General de Gaulle. On the 
5 he left 12,000,000 for founding a abolition of his post of comroander-in-chief 
in Philadelphia for male white of the French forces, he refused the appoint^ 
orphans; no minister of any sect was to be ment of inspector-^neral of the forces to 
on its board or visit it. See Life by Ingram become a highly critical Right-wing deputy 
(Philadelphia 1886). in the 2nd Provisional Assembly of 1946. 

GIRARDIN, zhee-rahr-dU (1) Dclphlne de. nde GIRAUDOUX, (Hlppolyte) Jean, zhea-rd-doo 
Gay (1804-55), French writer, first wife of (2), (1882-1^), French writer, bom at Bellac in 

was born at Aix-la-Chapelle. A fashionable Limousin. After a brilliant academic career 
figure, graced by beauty, charm and wit, she and extensive travel, he settled into diplomatic 
was acclaimed by the outstanding literary service and became head of the French 
men of the period. She contributed /ea/Z/e/enr Ministry of Information durtoj^ the second 
to her husband's paper under the pseudonym World War, until his affiliations became 
of the Vicomte de Launay, elegant Sketches of suspect. As a poet and novelist, steeped in 
society life and wrote some poetry, plays and symbolism, much affected by psydio-analytic 
novels, of which Le Lorgnon (1 83 1 ) is the best, theories, he brought to literature the technique 
See Life by L. S6ch6 (1910), and Sainte-Beuve, of impressionism in painting; this » shown 
Causeries du Ljindi, vol. ill. in Provinciales (1909). Simon la PathHiqua 

(2) Emile de (1806-81), French journalist, (1918), and the reflection of hts war experi- 
husband of (1), was bora in Paris, the Ratour d* Alsace {\^\1), His plays, for 

illegitimate son of General Alexandre de which he is chiefly remembered and in which 
Girardin. After the July revolution (1830) he remains essentially a poet, are mainly 
be started the Journal das connaissances fantasies based on Greek myths and biblical 


utilest and in 1836 the halfpenny Orlcanist 
Presse; a charge that this was subsidized by 
government led to a fatal duel with Armand 
Carrel (q.v.). From this time Girardin 
gradually became a decided republican. He 
promoted Louis Napoleon's election to the 
presidency, but was exiled for disapproving 
the coup d*dtat. He next threw himself into 
the arms of the Socialists, and during the 
Commune proposed a scheme for splitting 
France into fifteen federal states. In 1874, 
however, he founded La France, in which he 
supported the republic. He wrote some plays. 

(3) Francois Salot-Marc (1801-73), French 
literary critic and politician, born in Paris, in 
1834 became professor of Literature at the 
Sorbonne, as a leader-writer for the Journal 
das Ddbats combated the democratic oppo- 
sition, and was elected to the Academy in 
1844, to the National Assembly in 1871. He 
published several large works, among them 
Cours da littirature dramatique (1843) and 
Souvenirs at riflexions (1859), See a study 
^ Tamisier (1876) and Sainte-Beuve, 
(^series du Lundi, Vol. L 
G0URI3ON, Francois, ^dd (16^0 1715), 
Pteoch sculptor, was born at Troyes, studied 
in Rome and after 1650 settled in Paris and 
joined the Lebrun group. He worked on 
decorative sculpture in Louis XlV's galleries, 
gardens and palaces, mostly at Versailles, 
where he is noted for the fountain figures, 
and designed the tomb of Richelieu in the 
^ Scnrbciimg* 

Henri Honor6, -rj (1879-1949), 
Ptmsk general, trained at St Cyr and joind 
'dm 2^ves. In the 1914-18 war, after his 
capfim mad wape, he rose to become chief 
of imrof mu Moroccan Division. Pollowing 
aftMUP ns military governor of Metz, in 
(ttafif f commanded in turn the French 
7A and 9th Armies^ agidn snfirermg_capture 
iatenuneot by the Gcraums. Ibc^g 


lore, satirically treated as commentary on 
modern life. They include Siegfried (1928), 
Elect ra (1937), Ondine (19391, La FoUe de 
Ckaillot 0945), Ltf Guerra de Troie n*aura pas 
lieu (19351 and Pour Lucrice, The last two 
were translated as 7'iger at the Gates (1955) 
and Duel of Angels (1958) by Christopher 
Fry. See Four French Novelists by G. E. 
Lemaire (1938) and study by D. Inskip (1958). 
GIRTIN, Thomas (1775-1802), English pain- 
ter, one of the greatest of the earlier landscape 
painters in water-colours, was a pupil of 
Edward Dayes and a contemporary of 
Turner, with whom he worked in the studio 
of 5, R. Smith (q.v.), colouring printe, and 
with whom he formed a close friendship. He 
painted some of his best landscapes in the 
north of England and in France which he 
visited in 1802 for his health, symptoms of 
the tuberculosis from which he diid having 
appeared. Girttn's paintings were among the 
first in which water-colour was exploium as 
a true medium as distinct from a tint for 
colouring drawings. His breadth of vision 
and noble simplicity were in sharp oontrast 
to the detailed fussiness of Uie mqiorijky of 
early water-colourists. He considerahly 


GISSING, George Robert (1857-1903), English 
novelist, bora at Wakefldd, and educated at 
Owens College, Manchester, which he left in 
disgrace. He roughed tt in Afuertca, and his 
experimioes, nmbodwd in Now Grub Street 
(1891), caused a stir. Other realtstjc Zola- 
esque portraits of poverty and miRUy Mune 
Born in Exile dm) and the Odd Woman 
(1893). His faiier works fmMhtaifries 
Dkdcem (189SL Jfy die BmimSen <1903) and 
to m Mem Pmre ef 

Hem kyecroft (1903). See his Utt&s 
iXm)^ and ttodiee by SwkuMrton (1912), 
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Y&t6$ (1922), Selections with an introduction 
by Virginia Woolf (1929). and The Private 
Life of Henry Maitland^ by M. Roberts (cd. 
M. Btshop. 1958). 

GIULIO ROMANO, properly GiuUo PIppi de* 
Giaannzai. ro-mah'nd (c, 1492-1546), 

Italian painter and architect, born in Rome, 
assisted Raphael in the execution of several 
of his finest works, and at his death com- 
pleted the Apparition of the Cross in the 
Vatican. In 1524 he went to Mantua on the 
invitation of the Duke. The draina^ of the 
marshes and the protection of the city from 
the floods of the Po and Mincio attest his 
skill as an engineer; while his genius as an 
architect found 8 co]M in the restoration and 
adornment of the Palazzo del Te, the cathed- 
ral. and a ducal palace. In Bologna he 
deigned the facade of the church of S. 
Petronio. Among his oil-pictures are the 
Martyrdom of St Stephen (at Genoa), a Holy 
famUy (Dresden), Mary and Jesus (Louvre) 
and the Madonna della Gatta (Naples), 
^ulio died at Mantua. See studies by D* Arco 
(1842) and Dollmayr (1901). 

GIDSTI, Glweppe, youj'/w (1809-50), Italian 
poet and political satirist, bom near Pistoia, 
mercilessly denounced in a briUiant series of 
poems the enemies of Italy and the vices of 
the age. He was elected to the Tuscan 
chambi^ of deputies in 1848. See mono- 
graphs by Fioretto (1877), Leonardis (1887) 
and Martini (1929). 

GtADSTONE, (1) Herbert John Gladstime, 
1st Viscoiuit (1854-1930), British statesman, 
youngest son of (3), was Liberal M.P. for 
Leeds (1880-1910), was criticized for * reveal- 
ing' h» father's intentions as to the Irish 
question (1885), became Liberal chief whip 
in 1899, home-secretary from 1905 to 1910, 
when he was appointed first govemor-^neral 
of the Union of South Africa and raised to 
the pecra^ He was head of the War 
Refugees Association (1914-19) and pub- 
Ushed his political reminiscences, After 
Thirty Years^ in 1928. 

(2) John Hatt (1827-1902), English chemist, 
born at Hackney. London, became professor 
at the Royal Institution in 1874 and estab- 
lished with Dale the proportional rnlationshtp 
between the refractive index and density of 

^ 1^1^ (1809-98), British Liberal 

statesman, father of <0, was boro at Liver- 
pool, Deceiiibcr 29, the fourth son of Sir 
John Oiadstone (1764 -1851), a well-known 
Liverpool merchant and M.P, of Scottish 
ancestry. He was educated at Eton and at 
(Thrist Church. Oxford, where he graduated 
as a doul^ first in I83L He had disun- 
gutshed himself greatly in the Union debaung 
socie^, in 1832 was returned by Newark 
as a Conservative to the refonned Parliamefit 
In Deoen^ 1834 Peel appointed him a 
junior lord of the Treasury* and next year 
under-seoetary for the Colonics. 
lord John Rus^l bro^t forwaid hiS 
motioitt Oft the Iriidi CSuich Peel was 
defeated and end 

wifii him. InH39 > mMtfed Catita^ 
Olyaim <1807-14) trf itomrdttii Cwtl^ 
Plmtshift. Wfcen Pmlietufned lo ^8(» m 
IMLCTMitooalNK^ 
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Board of Trade and master of the Mint, and 
in 1843 president of the Board of Trade. In 
February 1845 he resigned because he could 
not approve of the Maynooth grant; but in 
December, in thorough sympathy with Peel, 
who had adopted free-trade principles, be 
re-joined the government as colonial 
secretary. No longer, however, in political 
sympathy with the Duke of Newcastle, whose 
influence had obtained for him the representa- 
tion of Newark, he gave up his seat, and did 
not re-enter parliament until the corn-law 
struggle was over; then, at the general 
election of 1847 he, stilt as a Tory, was 
elected by the University of Oxford. Hitherto 
he had been the traditional To^; but the 
corn-law agitation set him thinking over the 
defects of the social system. He startled 
Europe by the terrible description which he 
gave in 1851 of the condition of the prisons 
of Naples under King ‘ Bomba ', and the 
cruelties inflicted on political prisoners. By 
the death of Peel in July 1850 Gladstone was 
brought more directly to the front; and he 
compelled the House of Commons and the 
country to recognize in him a supreme master 
of parliamentary debate. H is first really great 
speech in parliament was made in the debate 
on Disraeli's budget in 1 852. On the fait of 
the short-lived Tory administration Lord 
Aberdeen formed the famous Coalition 
Ministry, with Palmerston for home sec- 
retary, Lord John Russell for foreign 
secretary and Gladstone for chancellor of 
the Exchequer. His speech on the intro- 
duction of his first budget was again masterly. 
The Crimean war broke up the Coalition 
Ministry; Palmerston became prime minis- 
ter, and Gladstone retained his office for a \ 
short time; but when Palmerston gave way 
to the demand for the appointment of the 
Sebastopol committee, Gladstone felt bound 
to resign. However, he returned as chan- 
cellor in 1850 when Palmerston was again in 
office. In 1865 South Lancashire returned 
Gladstone, who, on Lord Palmerston's 
death and Lord Russell's accession to the 
premiership, became leader of the House 
of Commons. A minor reform bill was 
introduced enlarging the franchise in 
boroughs and counties. The Conservative 
party opposed it, and were supported by a 
considerable section of the Liberals. The 
bill was defeated ; the Liberals went out of 
office (1866), The serious condition of 
Ireland, however, and the Fenian insurrection 
brought ffie Liberals to power with Glattetotw 
as prime minister in 1868, In hts first 
session be disestablished and disendowed the 
Irish church; and in the next session he 
passed a measuiu recognizing the right of the 
Irish tenant to compensatioft for improve- 
ments. For the first time in English faistory,^^^ 
a system of national ediicaiion was estab- 
Usbed, The Ballot Act was passed for the 
protection of voters. The system of purchase 
in the army was abolished by a kind of coup 
d*dtat. Then Oadstone Introduced a 
measure to improve university edition m 
fi^^. This bill was intended for the 
benefit of Irish Oohdlcs: but R did^ 
satiriy Oitbolic deniw^ Oiil^ 
votM eieisist iw and with that Mp 
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Canservatives threw out the bill (1873). 
Gladstoue tendered his resignation, but 
Disraeli declined to undertake any respon- 
sibility, and Gladstone had to remain at the 
head of affairs. But the by-elections began 
to tell against the Liberals, Gladstone 
suddenly dissolved parliament and Disraeli 
came back to power (1874). For some time 
Gladstone occupied himself with his literary 
studies, but the Bulgarian atrocities (1876) 
aroused his generous anger against the 
Ottoman power in Europe. Parliament 
was dissolved in 1880, the Liberals came 
in with an overwhelming majority, and 
Gladstone (now member for Midlothian) 
became prime minister once more. Glad- 
stone succeeded in carrying a scheme of 
parliamentary reform, which went a long 
way towards universal male suffrage. But 
he found himself drawn into a series of wars 
in North and South Africa: and had to pass 
coercive measures for Ireland. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr Burke were 
assassinated in Dublin; Genera] Gordon at 
Khartum. Gladstone's government was 
defeated (June). Lord Salisbury came back 
into office for a few months; but at the 
general dection, the first for the newly-made 
voters under the reform act, Gladstone was 
returned to office (1886). He made up his 
mind that the Irish people were in favour of 
Home Rule, but a split was caused in his 
party, his bill was rejected and after an appeal 
to the country he was defeated at the polls. 
But the general election of 1892 returned him 
again to office. In 1893 his Home Rule Bill 
was carried in the Conunons, but w as thrown 
out by the Lords. His advanced age made 
him resign in March 1894. He died at 
Hawarden, May 19, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His various essays in 
political and literary, in ecclesiastical and 
theological criticism, constitute a life's work 
in themselves. Probably no other English 
minister has left behind him so long and so 
successful a record of practical legislation. 
As a parliamentary debater he never bad a 
superior — possibly never an equal. See his 
Letters on Church and Religion^ cd. Laihbury 
(1910), Gleanings of Past Years (1879) and the 
collected Midlothian speeches (1886); also 
Lives by J. Morlcy (1903), G. T. Garratt 
(1936), Magnus (1954), and studies by J. L. 
Hammond (1938). 

GLAlSHERf James (1809>1903). British 
meteorologist, bora in London, joined the 
ordnance survey in 1829, later be^me chief 
meteorologist at Greenwich, was elected 
F.R.S. in 1849 and next vear founded the 
Royal Meteorological Society. He made a 
large number of balloon ascents, once 
reaching a height of over seven miles to study 
the hither strata of the atmosphere. He 
compiled dew-point ubles and wrote on 
several scientific subjects. 

GLAMIS, Janet Doudag, Lady, glahmz (d. 
1537), was burnt at Edinburgh, July 17, on an 
tinsimtaiitiated diarge of plotting lames Vs 
deadi. 

GLAHVUJU <1) Josaph (1636-80), En^lsh 
nhffosopte. t>orn at Piymouffi, studied at 
Bxeter Lfticoln Colleges, Oxford, 1652- 
domutam AristoWu^ of 


Oxford weighed on him almost as heavily 
as the Puritan dogmatism outside; and after 
the Restoration he became a Latitudina- 
rian, vicar of Frome (166^, rector of the 
Abbey Church in Bath (1666), and preben- 
dary of Worcester (1678). The second 
edition of his famous work. The Vanity of 
Dogmatising (1665), an appeal for freedom 
of thought and experimental science, was 
prefaced by a warm panegyric on the newly- 
founded Royal Society, of which he had 
become a fellow. Yet his Philosophical 
Considerations touching Witchcraft (1666) 
shows strange credulity. See studies by 
Redgrove (1921) and Habicht (1936). 

(2) Ranulf de (d. 1190), chief-justiciary of 
England (1180-89), adviser to Henry II and 
reputed author of the earliest treatise on the 
laws of England, the Tractatus de Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae (c. 1 187). Glanvill 
was born at Stratford St Andrew near 
Saxmundham; in 1174 raised a body of 
knights and captured William the Lion of 
Scotland: be joined the crusade and died at 
the siege of Acre (1190). See studies, ed. 
Woodbine (1932). 

GLAPTHORNE, Henry (1610 r. 1644), Eng- 
lish minor dramatist, born at Whittlesey, 
between 1629 and 1643 wrote a few poems 
and some plays, including Albertus Wallen- 
stein; Argalus and Parthenia^ a poetical 
dramatization of part of the Arcadia; The 
Hollander and Wit in a Constable, comedies; 
and The Ladies Priviledge. The Lady Mother 
w^as also attributed to him. 

GLAS, (1) George ( 1 725-65), Scottish surgeon, 
mariner, son of (2), and settler (1764) near 
Cape Verde, was murdered by mutineers off 
the Irish coast. 

(2) John (1695-1773). Scottish divine, 
father of (1), the founder about 1730 of the 
small religious sect of Glassites or Sande- 
manians, was born at Auchtermuchiy, and 
from 1719 was minister of Tealing near 
Dundee. I'ho name Sandemanians was 
from his son-io-law, Robert Sandeman 
(1718-71). They held that church establish- 
ments were unscriptural and that congrega- 
tions should be self-governing. 

GLASGOW, Ellen (1874-1945), American 
novelist, known for her stories of the South, 
including The Voice of the People (1900), The 
Battle Ground (1902), Virginia (1913), Barren 
Ground (1925) and They Stooped to Folly 
(1929). 

GLASPELL, SuMui (1882-1948), Americim 
writer, born at Davenport, Iowa, author of 
novels, including Fidelity (191 5), Brook Ewns 
(1928) and The FugitMs Return (1929), also 
of plays, among them Trifles (1917) and 
Alison* s House (1930), biatsd on the life of 
Emily Dickinson <q.v.), which won the 
Pulitzer prize. 

GLASSE, Haimab, a London habit-maker, 
the author of The An of Cookery ( 1 747). She 
seems to have been a Roman Catholic, to 
have gone bankrupt in 1754, and to have 
died before 1770* 

GLAUBER, Jdbami Rudbliili, $hw*b^r 
ic, 1603-68), German pfayaiciaii, born at 
Karistadt, died at AntRaroam. In 1648 he 
discovered hydrochloric acid; he was 
probably the fim to {Mrocure hitne acid; and 
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he discovered Glauber's Salt (sodium sul- 
phate), the therapeutic virtues of which he 
greatly exaggerated; also acetone, benzine 
and alkaloids. His treatises were translated 
by Christopher Packe (1689). 
GLAKEBROOK, Sir Richard Tetley (18S4-' 
1955), British physicist, bom at Liverpool, 
director of the National Physical Laboratory 
from 1900, is known for his work on electrical 
standards. 

GLAZUNOV, Aleksandr Konstantiiiovlch 
(1865-1 936), Russian composer, bom at 
St Petersburg, studied under Rimsky- 
Korsakov, was director of the Conservatoire 
there from 1906 until the revolution of 1917, 
when the Soviet government gave him the 
title of People's Artist of the Republic. But 
in 1927 he emigrated to Paris. Among his 
compositions are eight symphonies and works 
in every branch except opera. Although 
labelled as a national composer, he tended 
to react against the Russian idiom in his 
later work, which shows a predilection for 
classical forms. 

GLEIG, George Robert, g/eg (1796-1888), 
Scottish novelist and biographer^ born at 
Stirling, son of the Bishop of Brechin, studied 
at Glasgow and Balliol College, Oxford, 
joined the army, and served in Spain (1813) 
and in America (1814). He took orders 
(1820), and became chaplain-general of the 
army (1844) and inspector-general of military 
schools (1846). He wrote The Subaltern 
(1825) and other novels, and books on 
mibtary history and biograph v. 

GLEIM, Johann Wilhelm Ludwig, gltm <1719- 
1803), German poet, was bom at Ermsleben 
near Halberstadt and died at Halberstadt 
His Ueder eines preuxshchen Grenadiers 
contributed to the w’ar-poelry of the age of 
Frederick the Great. Sec Life by Kbrte 
(1811). 

GUBIN, Wilihiin ( 1 789 - 1 826), ScotUtfh poet and 
unbusincss-like business man, author of 
‘ Wae's me for Prince Charlie * and other 
lyrics, was bom and died in Glasgow. Sec 
memoir prefixed to Poems (1874). 
GLENDOWER, or Glyndwr, Owen (c. 1350 
r. 1416), Welsh chief, who figures promi- 
nently m Shakespeare's JHenrv /P, claimed 
descent from Llewelyn, the last Prince of 
Wal^ was bora in Montgomeryshire, 
studied law at Westminster, and became 
muire to the Earl of Arundel, but in 1401 
fell into dispute with Lord Grey over some 
lands, and, unable to obtain redress from 
Henry IV, carried on a guerilla warfare 
against the English marchers. In 1402 he 
captured Lord Grey and Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, both of whom married daughters 
of the Welsh chieftain (now proclaimed 
Prince of Wales), and joined him in the 
coalition with Harry Percy (Hotspur). That 
coalition ended in the battle of Shrewsbury 
U403), won by King Henry. In 1404 
Ctenoower entered into a treaty with Charles 
VI of France, who in 1405 sent a force to 
Wales; and the Welsh prince, though often 
defeaM, kept up a desultory warfare till hit 
deadt about 1416. See Lrves by A. C. Brad- 
\ty ^t927), h K Uovd (1931) and hO.G. 
Davies <193^; and by D* Rhys 

Phillips (1915). 


GLENELG, Charles Grant, 1st Baron (1778- 
1866), British statesman, was boni at Cal- 
cutta, and paduated as fourth wrangler 
from Magdalene College, Cambridge (1801). 
Entering parliament in 1807, he was chief- 
secretary for Ireland (1819-22), vice-president 
(1823-27), president of the Board of Trade 
under Canning (1827-28), president of the 
Board of Control under EarfGrcy (1830-34), 
and colonial secretary under Melbourne 
(1834-39). Having approved of Lord 
Durham's * ordinance ' as to the Canadian 
rebels of 1838, he was compelled to resign in 
1839, and retired from public life. Elevated 
to the peerage in 1 835, ne died a bachelor at 
Cannes, the title thus becoming extinct. 
GLEYRE, Charles, glayr (1806-74), Swiss 
painter, was bom at Chevilly in the Swiss 
canton Vaud, studied in Italy, travelled in 
Greece and Egypt and took over Delaroche's 
teaching school m Paris. Monet, Renoir and 
Sisley numbered among his pupils. Much 
of his work is at Lausanne. See Life by 
Clement (1885). 

GLINKA, Mikhail Ivanovidi (1803-57), Rus- 
sian composer, born at Novopasskoi, 
Smolensk, began life as a civil servant, but a 
visit to Italy made him eager to study music, 
which be did in Berlin, returning to Russia 
to produce his famous opera A Life for the 
Tsar (1836). His Russian and Ludmilla (1 847), 
based on a poem by Pushkin, pioneered the 
style of the Russian national school of 
composers. See studies by Berlioz (1874), 
Calvocoressi (1913) and Monlagu-Nathan 
(1916). 

GLOUCESTER, Earls and Dukes of: 

(1) CUbert de Clare, 6th Earl of (d. 1230), 
father of (7>, also 7th earl of Clare and 5tli 
earl of Hertford, brought the house of Clare 
to the peak of its fortunes and was one of 
the twenty-five barons entrusted with carrying 
out Magna Carta. 

(2) GUbert de Clare, 8th Earl of (1243-95), 
son of (7), father of 0), also 9th earl of Clare 
and 7tb earl of Hertford, sided with Simon 
de Montfort, and helped him to gain the 
battle of Lcw'es (1264); but, quarrelling with 
Simon, he made common cause with Prince 
Edward and won the battle of Evesham 
(1265). 

(3) Gilbert de Clare, 9th Earl of (1291- 
1314), son of (2), also IQth earl of Clare and 
8th earl of Hertford, was mediator between 
Edward 11 and Lancaster (1313) and was 
killed at the battle of Bannockburn (1314). 
His sister. EIhuibeth (c. 1291-1360), endowed 
Dare College, Cambridge (1336). 

(4) Prince Henry, Duke of (1639-60), was 
the third son of Charles II. 

(5) Prince Henry, Duke of (1900- ), third 

son of George V, was educated privately and 
at Eton, became a captain m the 10th 
Hussars and in 1928 was created duke. He 
manted La^ Alice Montagu^Douglas-Soott 
in 1935. There were two children. Prince 
William (1941- ) and Prince Rkhnrd 

(1944- ). He was goveraor-geoeral of 

Australia (1945^7), 

(6) Hmnpiurey, Duke of (1391*1447), 
youngest son of Henry IV, was nroteeto 
during the minodty of Hew VI (i422*1$L 
greatly increased the dimculOes sti 
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brother,, Bedford, by his gr^, irrespon- and his next opera shows signs of the new 
sibility and factious quarrels with dieir uncle, tendency, while some of the music in Tele- 

Cardinal Beaufort. In 1447 he was arrested macco (produced in Rome 1750) and JLa 

for high treason at Bury St Edmunds and C/emenra/Z/ TiVo (Naples 1751) he afterwards 
five days later was found dead in bed. considered good enough to be incorporated 

(7) Richard de Clare, 7th Earl of (1222-62), in Armide and Iphiginie. But his style did 

son of (1), father of (2), also 8th earl of Clare not mature until he found in Florence in 

and 6th earl of Hertford, was envoy to Calzabigi a librettist worthy of his music. 

Scotland (1255) and to Germany (1256), was In 1762 he produced Orfeoy which struck the 
twice defeated by the Welsh (1244, 1257) and keynote of modern music drama. Alcesie 
supported Simon de Montfort, but later followed (1766), and Paride ed Elena (1769), 
quarrelled with him. the last work written for Vienna before he 

(8) Prince Richard, Duke of (1452-85). went to Paris. There his iphigHtie en Auttde 

See Richard 111. (1774), and OrpMe^ an adaptation of his 

(9) Robert, Earl of (d. 1147), a natural son earlier OrfeOy met with enormous success, 

of Henry 1, was the principal supporter of his Gluck was at the summit of his success when 
sister Matilda against Stephen. the famous Gluck and Piccinni war divided 

(10) Prince William, Duke of (1689-1700), Paris into Gluckists and Piccinnists represent* 

was the eldest son of Queen Anne. ing French and Italian opera styles respec* 

(11) Prince Wiliiam Frederick, Duke of lively. Gluck finally conquered with his 

(1776-1834), son of (12), nicknamed * Silly iphiginie en Tauride (1779), and retired from 
Billy \ died without issue. Paris full of honour and comparatively 

(12) Prince William Henry, Duke of (1743- w'ealthy. He died at Vienna, November 15. 

1805), George Ill’s brother, was created duke See works by Desnoiresterres (1872), Marx 
of Gloucester and Edinburgh in 1764. (1862), Rcissmann (1882), Berlioz (trans. 

GLOVER, Julia, nie Betterton (1779-1850), 1915), J. d’Udine (1906). E. Newman (1896). 

Irish comic actress, bom at Newry, made her M. Cooper (1935), A. Einstein (1936). 
ddbut in 1789, was sold by her father to GLYN, Elinor, nie Sutherland (186^1943), 
SamuelGlover in 1798. In 1802 she appeared novelist, born in Jersey, Channel Islands, 
at Drury Lane, London, and became a Starting with The Visits of Elizabeth (19^>, 
leading lady of the London stage, a successful she hit the jackpot with Three Weeks (1907), 
Mrs Malaprop. — Her second son, William a book which gained a reputation for 
Howard (!81w5), ^'as a composer and nau^tiness and was translated into every 
conductor. European language. Reflections of Ambrostne 

GLOVICHISCH. See Ciovio. (1902), Vicissitnaes of Evangeline (1905), 

GLUBB, Sir John Bagot (1897- ), British Man and Maid (1922), 0id She? (1934), The 

soldier, bora at Preston, Lancs, was Tft/ri/ Eye (1940)^with these titles and othere 
educated at Cheltenham College and the she kept her public enthralled. Nonsensical, 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. After high*faluting, faulty in construction and 
service in the Royal Engineers in the First ungrammatical, her novels were nevertheless 


World War, he was first organizer of the 
native police force in the new State of Iraq 
in 1920. In 1926 ho became an administra* 
tive inspector in the Iraqi Government, in 
1930 he was transferred to British-mandated 
y Transjordan, organizing her Arab Legion’s 
Desert Patrol, lo 1939 he became Com- 
mandant of the Legion, making it the most 
efficient Arab Army in the Middle East. He 
^ was curtly dismissed from his {>ost in March 
1956 following some Arab criticism of him as 
the * Emperor of Jordan *. With immense 
prestige among the Bedouin, * GUibb Pasha 
was one of we most influential figures in 
Arabia in the period of British paramountcy 
before the rise of nationalism. Publications 
include The Story of the Arab Legion (1948), 
A Soldier , with the Arabs (1957), Britain and 
the Arabs (1959). 

GLUCK, Christt^ WBibald, glook (1714-87), 
Aiistro*Gm[ian composer, was born July 2 
at Wetdenwang near Borchtng, in Bavaria. 
^ teaching music at Prague, in 1736 he 
' ilieat to Viama, and thence in 17.38 to Milan, 
nAmf ba studied for four years under San* 
^ In 1741 he wrote his first opera, 

AftoMrsey and seven others followed in the 
next four yem, . Having achieved some 

Cfima de* g*SantL 
vm ptifgiSifdi Gludt i London visit mid 
M emY ^ Haodet was the toniiiig*poiiit in 
la 1746 he returaed to Vknna, 


read with avidity, and a popular edition of 
her works in 1917 sold over a mtilion copies. 
She gravitated to Hollywood (1922-27), 
where ’ it * (her version of sex-appeal) got 
itself glamorized on the screen. Her mcr^- 
iblc self appears more entertaining to us than 
her effusions and Elinor GJyn (1955), by her 
grandson, Anthony Glyn (Sir G. N, Davison) 
IS a book for the connoisseur of the fantas- 
tical 

GLYNDWR. See Glendower. 


GMEUN. gmay teeny name of a German 
family or botanists and chemists; 


(1) Johann Friedrkifa (174^-1804), nephew 
of (2), wrote Onomatohgkt BotaMea (1771- 
1777). 

(2) Johann George (1709-55), uncle of (1) 
and (4). professor of Chemistry and Botany 
at St Petersburg and Tilbingeti, travelled in 
Siberia {1733-43) and wrote Fhra Shirka 
(1748-49) and Reisen durth SiMrien (1751- 

«} Leopold (1788-1853), son of (1), bora 
atCduingeflufrom 181710 1830 was profbisor 
of Medicine and Chemistry at HeidellNwg. 
He discovered potassium fisrric)Mide, known 
as Gmelites salty in 1822. Introduced the 




(tn^la49}. 

(2), tMOMse prefiMMor of Bomf St 


GNEHSENAU 


^3 


GODOIPHIN 


Petmburg ^^y^767), 


_ , and wrote Hhioria 

Focurum (1768). 

GN£aSENAU» August Wllbelin Anton, Graf 
Nei^anlt von, gnrzin-ow (1760-1831), Prus- 
sian general, was bom at Schildau in Prussian 
Saxony In 1782 he accompanied the 
German auxiliaries of England to America, 
in 1786 joined the Prussian army, and in 1806 
fought at Saalfeld and Jena. His gallant 
defence of Colberg (1807) led to his appoint- 
ment on the commission for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian army. In the war of 
liberation be rendered distinguished service 
at Leipzig 0813); in the Waterloo campaign 
as chief of Bl&cher's staff he directed the 
strategy of the Prussian army. In 1831, on 
the outbreak of the Polish rebellion, he had 
betm made field-marshal and commander 
of the Prussian army on the Polish frontier, 
when he died of cholera at Posen. See Lives 
by Pcrtz (1864-^80), Dclbriick (1882), Neff 
(1889), von Unger (1914) and von (jochen- 
hausen (1933). 

GNEiST, Heinricfa Rudolf Hermann Friedrich 
von, gitTst (1816-95), German jurist, was born 
in J^lin, where from 1944 he was professor 
of luri^rudence. He was a Liberal member 
of the Prussian lower house and also of the 
imperial diet, and is known especially for his 
works on English and German comparative 
law, several of which have been translated. 
GOBBELS. See Goebuels. 

GOBELIN, French family of dyers, 
probably of Reims, who, about 1450, founded 
on the outskirts of Paris a factory which later 
became famous for its tapestry. 

GOBINEAU, Joseph Arthiir, Comte de, 
go-hi»-nd (18)6-82), French orientalist, 
diplomatist and philosopher, born at 
Bordeaux, wrote Th€ Inequality of Human 
Races (trans. 1915), and has been called the 
' intelU^ual parent * of Nietzsche and the 
real inventor of the super-man and super- 
morality. 

GODARD, Befdamln Louis Paul, ^6-dahr 
<1849-95)« French composer and Violinist, 
bom at Paris, a pupil or Vieuxtemps, is now 
remembeied chiefly for the * Berceuse* from 
his opera Jocelyn, 

GODDARD, Riyner Goddard, Baron (1877- 
), lord chief-justice of England (1946- 
1958), educated at Marlborough and Trinity 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar in 
1899, and specialized in commercial cases. 
He was appointed a High Court judge in the 
King*s B<mch division in 1932 and became a 
lord Justice of appeal and a privy councillor 
in 1938. In 1944 he was made a life peer 
and became a ]ordK>f-«ppeaMn-ordioary. A 
strong traditionalist and a believer in both 
(capital and corporal punishment, he stressed 
that pumshment must punish. He used his 
great power in a relentless drive to sum the 
po«-war cHme wave. Sec Life by A. Smith 

OGdEL, Mmt (1906* >, German lojdctan, 
showed In 1931 that any formal logical 
system^ such as Russell^ JhrUtc^kt Mother 
'natico, must conitdo prcmosttiofii, not 
provable to that eyitam, Seo A. Tart^l* 

* ItiiNSRk Esat 




GODFREY, (1) Sir Dan (1868-1939)^ English 
conductor, born in London, conducted opera 
and symphony concerts throughout Bnmin 
and was director of music to the corporation 
of Bournemouth and its symphony orchestra, 
the early regular broadcasts of which made it 
well known (1893-1934). He was knighted 
in 1922. See his Memories and Music (1924). 
His father, Daniel (1831-1903), was band- 
master of the Grenadier Guards (1856-96). 
His uncle, Charles (1839-1904), was band- 
master of the Scots Fusiliers and the Royal 
Horse Guards and professor of Military 
Music at the Royal College of Music. 
Another uncle, Adolphus Frederick (1 837-82), 
was bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards, 
as was Charles (1790-1863), Sir Dan*s 
grandfather, who founded Julllen^s Journal^ 
devoted to military music, and was appointed 
musictan-in-ordinary to the King (1831). 

(2) Sir Edmund Berry (1622-78), English 

J olitician and London wood-monger and 
.P., knighted in 1666, whose unsolved 
murder, one of the most celebrated of his- 
torical mysteries, was made by Titus Oates 
(q.v.) the coping-stone of his * Popish Plot *. 
GODFREY OF BOUILlX>N, boo-ee-yd 
(c. 1061-1100), Crusader, was born at Baisy 
in Belgian Brabant, the eldest son of Count 
Eustace 11 of Boulogne, and Ida, sister to 
Godfrey. Duke of Lower Lorraine and 
Bouillon. He served with great gallantry 
under the Emperor Henry IV, both against 
Rudolph of Swabia and in 1084 in the 
expedition against Rome. Godfrey joined 
the first crusade, was elected one of the 
principal commanders, and in time became 
Its chief leader. Eight days after the capture 
of Jerusalem he was proclaimed king; but 
his humility forbade him to wear a crown 
of gold where his Saviour had worn one of 
thorns % so he contented himself with the 
title of Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. On 
August 12, 1099, on the plain of Ascalon, he 
defeated the sultan of Egypt; this victory 
put him in possession of ail Palestine, except 
a few fortified towns. He died July 18. See 
works by De Hody (2nd ed. 1859) and 
Froboese (Berlin 1879). 

GODFREY OF STRASBURG. See Gott- 
FRIED. 

GODIVA, gO'di'va, an English lady who, 
according to tradition, when her husband, 
Leofric (d. 1057), Earl of Chester, imposed a 
heavy tax on the townsfolk of Coventry 
(1040), obtained its remission by riding naked 
throu^ the market-place. The story occurs 
in Roger of Wendover (1235). Some writers 
assert that Godiva ordered ail to remain 
indoors, which they did except for the 
famous Peeping Tom, but he is a later 
addition. See H8fele*s Die Godisasage (1929) ; 
also Folklore Journal (1890), 

GODLEE, Sir RkAmtti Jeltti (I8S9-192S), 
En^ish surgeon, bom in London, to 1884 
first removed a tumour of the brain a 
A nephew of Lister, and his bio 

was president of the Royal 

Surgoons (191 1-13) and of the Royal i 

Goinlphim Itt EM «f 

Hau mar HalatoBv CantaM.^ 
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He became a roya! page in 1662, entered and Edward revenged himself by teping 
parliament in 1668, visits Holland in 1678, insults upon Queen Edith, confining her in 
and in 1684 was made head of the Treasury the monastery of Wherwell, and banishing 
and Baron Godolphin. On William of Godwin and his sons. But in 10S2 they 
Orange’s landing in 1688 Godolphin stood by landed in the south of England; the royal 
James, and was sent with Halifax and troops, the navy and vast numbers of burghers 
Nottingham to negotiate with William; when and peasants went over to Godwin; and the 
James’s flight was known, he voted for a king was forced to grant his demands, and 
regency. Yet in February 1689 William reinstate his family. Godwin died at 
reinstated him as first commissioner of the Winchester, April 15. His son Harold was 


Treasury. Godolphin was a Tory; and, 
when William began to replace his Tory 
ministers by Whigs, Godolphin’s turn came 
to go in 1696. Anne on her accession made 
him her sole lord high treasurer (1702); 
in 1706 he was created earl. His able 
management of the finances furnished Marl- 
borough the supplies needed for his cam- 
paigns without increasing the public debt by 
more than one million annually. To prevent 
his own overthrow, he constrained Anne to 
dismiss Harley (1708); but the influence of 
Harley’s friend and relative, Mrs Masham, 
continuing to increase, and the power of 
Harley to grow, Godolphin in 1710 was 
himself dismissed. He died at Holywell 
House, Marlborough’s seat, near St Albans, 
September 15. See the Life of him by the 
Hon. Hugh ElUot (1888). 

GODOY, Mai^i de, Duke of Alcudia (1 767- 
1851), Spanish statesman, born at Badajoz. 
A member of Charles IV’s bodyguard, he 
became the royal favourite and was made 
prime minister in 1792, having encompassed 
the deposing of Aranda (q.v.). He led Spain 
into a series of disasters which culminated 
in the French invasion of 1808, when the 
king was obliged to imprison him as a 
protection from popular fury. He subsc- 
ouently intrigued with Napoleon and spent 
uie rest of his life in exile at Rome and Paris, 
where he died. See his Mimoircs (1 836), and 
Life by Madol (1931 ; tr. 1934). 

GODRIC, St (c. 1065-1170), English pedlar, 
mariner — possibly pirate, pilgrim and seer, 
was bom in Norfolk, and died at Finchale 
near Durham, where he had lived as a hermit 
from about 1110. 

GODUNOV, Boris Fyodorovich (1552-1605), 
tsar of Russia, came to the throne in 1598, 
but had been regent from 1584 for Fyodor, 
imbecilic elder son of Ivan IV. Ivan’s 
younger son Dimitry had been banished to the 
upper Volga, where he died in 1591, mur- 
dered. according to rumour, at the benest of 
Boris. A pretender, claiming to be Dimitry 
and to have eluded the assassins, later started 
a revolt, overcame Boris’s troops and was 
crowned in June 1605, Boris having meantime 
died suddenly, thus avmtng certain deposi- 
tion. His rule had been aole bat ruthless. 
MoussprsEsky used bis story in an opera. 

^^eWeDy Stephen Graham (1933). 

GODWIN (d. 1053), Earl of the West Saxons, 
ws probably son of the Soulh-Saxon 
Wulfnoth; but later stories make his father a 
^urL He ingratiated himself with Earl Ulf, 
Cwate*; brother-m-law; by 1018 be was an 
gift, and 1019 l^me Earl of the West 
In 1042 he helped to raise Edward 
go CwifMorto the &one. and married 
to to to dtoter Edith. He led the 
ttruggledgaiim the king’s for^gn favouritei, 


for a few months Edward’s successor. See 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest* 

GODWIN, (1) Friuicis (1562-1633), English 
bishop and author, was oorn at Hannington, i 
Northants, the son of Thomas Godwin 
(1517-90), from 1584 Bishop of Bath and I 
Wells. He graduated at Oxford in 1580, and \ 
became rector of Sampford, eventually \ 
becoming Bishop of Hererord in 1617. His 1 
eight works include A Catalogue of the 
Bishops of England{\^\\ but he is best known 
for Man in the Moon, or a Voyage Thither, by 
Domingo Consoles (1638), used as a sour(x 
by Bishop John Wilkins, Cyrano dc Bergerac 
and Swift. 

(2) Mary WoUstonccrafl (1759-97), Anglo- 
Irish feminist, was born in London. At 
nineteen Mary went out to cam her own 
livelihood, and was In turn a companion, a 
schoolmistress and governess m Lord 
Kingsborough’s family. In 1788 she turned 
translator and literary adviser to Johnson the 
publisher. In this capacity she became 
acquainted with the literati and reformers of 
the day. In 1790 she nroduced her Vindica- 
tion of the Bights of Man, an answer to 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 
and in 1 792 her Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman, a work of genius which, advocating 
equality of the sexes and the main doctrines 
of the later women's movement, made her 
both famous and infamous. In 1792 she set 
out for Paris. There, as a witness of the 
‘Terror’, she collected materials for her 
View of the French Revolution (vol i 1794): 
and there in 1793 she met Captain Gilbert 
Imlay, an American timber-merchant, the 
author of The Western Territory of North 
America (1792). In May 1794 she bore him 
a daughter, Fanny; in November 1795, after 
a four months’ visit to Scandinavia as his 
‘wife’ and accredited agent, she tried to 
drown herself from Putney Bridge, Imlay 
having deserted her. But she recovered her 
courage and went to live with William God- 
win (q.v.) in Somers-town; they had first met 
in 1791. She being pregnant, ihi^ married 
in March 1797. In August, a daughtar Mary 
(sec SMEtiXY) was bom and on September 10 
the mother died. Among her other writings 
are Original Stories from Real Life (2fid ed. 
illustraM Blake, 1/96). See Memoirs by 
Godwin (1798), and monographs by Mrs 
Peonell (1883) and Stirltag Taylor (1911).^ , 

(3) Witliam (1756-1836), JEnglish political 
writer and novelist, was bom at Wlsb^, but 
passed his boyhood at Guestwick in Norfolk. 
After three years at Hindolveston day-school, 
three more with a tutor at Norwich, and one 
as usher in his fmmer school# Godwin m 
J773 entmed Hoxton Itobytoriaa Coilcge; 
tfl 1778 teft it as pw a Saitdemaiiiasi and 
Tory as he had pm m. IhH doRng a Hvc 
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years’ ministry at Ware, Stowmarket 
Beaconsficld, he turned Socinian and 
republican, and by 1787 was a ‘complete 
unbeliever*. Meanwhile he had taken to 
literature. The French Revolution gave him 
an opening, and his Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice (1793) brought him fame and 
a thousand guineas, and captivated Coleridge, 


GOERING 

Goebbels was virtually running the country. 
A schizophrenic, alternating wisMvd thinking 
with hard-headed realism, be retained 
Hitler’s confidence to the last; and like his 
Fuehrer chose immolation for himself and 
his family rather than surrender. See The 
Goebhels Diaries, ed. Lochner (1948), and 
Life by R. Manvell and H. Fraenkel (1960). 


<4 Tcsfcwvs- svaas-iavwsa wsaavs jia* a 

Wordsworth, Southey, and later and above GOEBEL, Karl von (1855-1932), German 


all Shelley, who became his disciple, son-in- 
law and subsidizer. It was calmly subversive 
of everything (law and * marriage, the worst 
of all laws *), but it depreciated violence, and 
was deemed caviare for the multitude, so its 
author escaped prosecution. His master- 
piece, The Adventures of Caleb Williams 
(1794) was designed to give *a seneral 
review of the modes of domestic and unre- 
corded despotism unlike most novels with 
a purpose, it is really a strong book. In 1801, 
four years after the death of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin (q.v.), ho married Mrs Clair- 
mont, who had two children already, and a 
third was born of the marriage. So there 
were poor Fanny imlay (1794-1816), who 
died by her own hand; Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin (1797-1851), who in 1816 married 
Shelley; Charles Clairmont; ‘ Claire * Clair- 
mout (1797-1879), the mother by Byron of 
Allegra; and William Godwin (1803 -32). 
A bookselling business long involved Godwin 
in difficulties, and in 1833 he was glad to 
accept the sinecure post of ycoraan-ushcr of 
the l^chequer. His tragedy, Antonio (1800), 
was hopelessly damned, llie best of his 
later prose works are The Enquirer (1797) and 
St Leon (1799). See Braiisford’s Shelley^ 
Godwin, and their Circie (1913), studies by 
Monro (1953) and Crylls (1953), and Lives 
by F. K. Brown (1926), Woodcock (1946) 
and Fleischer (1951). 

GODWIN-AUSTEN, Henry Haversham 
(1834-1923), British soldier and aurveyor, 
son of Rob^ Alfred Ooyne (1808-W), the 
geologist, a lieutenant-colonel and F.R.S., 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, after whom 
the second highest mountain in the world, 
the Himalayan * K2 * was named in 1888. 
GOEBBELS, Joseph (1897-1945), German 
Nazi politician, the son of a Rhentsh factory 
ibreman, was educated at a Catholic school 
and the Gymnasium. A deformw foot 
absolving him from military service, his 
attainment of a number of scholarships 
enabled hm« to attend eight Universities. 
Indigent and adrift, ho became Hitler s 
enthusiastic supporter, and was appointed 
editor of the Nazi sheet Voelkische Freiheiu 
With the Fuehrer's accession to , power 
‘ Jupp * was made head of the Ministry of 
Public Enlightenment and Propagan^, an 
assignment he fulfilled with conspicuop 
ability. Vain and ruthlessly ambitious, he 
was a less osteniatiotta spendthrift than 
Goering, while his numerous amours did 
nothing to impoverish his infinite capacin^ for 
work. A bitter anti-Semite, his escclleDUy 
contrived platform manner, sonorous vmce 
and of mob oratory made him a powerftd 
exponent of the mom radical Mpects of t^ 

Naziphiiosoj^, WaitImeonditioiM great^ 
Mpaaded hii lemonslbiiities and potw, and 
fiy 1943, whifcTimNr was rtmniog dm war, 

18 


botanist, born at Billigheim, Baden, was a 
distinguished plant morphologist, wrote 
Organographie der Pflanzen (trans. 19()0-05), 
and founded the botanical institute and 
gardens at Munich. 

GOEROELER, Karl, gar'- 0884-1944), 
German politician, born at Schneidemtlhl, 
served under Hitler as commissar for food 
production (1934), but retired from his 
mayoralty of Leipzig in 1936 and became 
one of the leaders of opposition to Hitler, 
culminating in Stauffenberg’s unsuccessful 
bomb plot July 20, 1944, for which Goerdeler 
was executed together with a number of 
generals. See G. Ritter, The German Resis- 
tance: Carl Goerdeler's Struggle Against 
Tyranny (1958). 

GOERING, Hermann Wilhelm (1893-1946), 
German politico-military leader, was bom at 
Rosenheim, Bavaria. In the 1914-18 war he 
was one of the first infantry officers to fight 
on the Western Front. In 1915 he trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, became an ace pilot 
and later commanded the famous ‘ Death 
Squadron In 1922 he joined the Nazi 
Party and next year commanded the Hitler 
Shock Troops, but had to go into exile for 
five years after the failure of the November 
Munich putsch. In 1928 he became one of 
the 12 Nazi deputies to the Reichstag. In 
the troubled economic crisis years his in- 
fiueoce increased and in 1932 he became 
president of the Reichstag. When Hitler 
assumed power in 1933 Goering entered the 
Nazi Government with several posts, includ- 
ing that of Reich commissioner for Air. An 
early exploit of his as Hitler’s chief lieutenant 
was his instiration of the Reichstag Fire, 
his pretext thi outlawing his Communist 
opponents. The evil genius of Nazism, he 
founded the Gestapo, set up the concentration 
cantps for political, racial and religious 
suspects, and, in the great purge of June 30, 
1934, had his comrades murdered. Two 
years later the international phase of his 
career opened when he mobilized Germany 
for total war under the slogan ’ Guns Before 
Butter When the Munich (* peace in our 
time’) Agreement was made in 1938, he 
thoushtfhlly announced a five-fold extension 
of the Luftwaffe. Early in 1940 he became 
economic dictator of Germany and in June 
reached the pinnacle of his power when 
Hitler made him marshal of the Reich, the 
fim and only holder of the rank. But the 
Battle of Britain, the failure of the 1941 
Nazi bombing attacks to disrupt the British 
ports and cities and the mounting Allied air 
attacks on Germany in 1942 and 1943 M to 
a deditie in his prestige. By the time of the 
Allied libmtion of Normandy in 1944 he was 
in disgrace. As the war drew to a dose, he 
attempted a palace revolutton. HtOer con- 
him to^th, but he escaped and 
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was capti^ by U.S. troops. In 1946 he 
was the principal defendant at the Nuremberg 
War Crimes Trial when his record of un- 
scrupulous intrigue and merciless oppression 
was laid bare. He was condemned for guilt 

* unique in its enormity*, but committed 
suicide by poison on October 15 within a 
few hours of his execution. The dread career 
and sordid destiny of this pulfed-out Nazi 

* sawdust Caesar * with nis flamboyant 
vanity, his vast collection of looted worhs of 
art, nis limitless ambition and tigerish 
instincts illustrates the depths to whidn the 
leadership of a nation may be dragged when 
despotic power is utterly divor^ from 
morals. See Life by W. Frischauer (1951). 
and Butler and Young, Marshal without Glory 
(1951). 

GOES. See Van der Goes. 

GOETHALS, Geor|M Washingtoa (185g> 
1928), American engineer, bom at Brooklyn, 
chier engineer of the Panama Canal (1907- 
1914), civil governor of the Canal Zone 
(1914-1^. See Life by Bishop (1930). 
GOETHE, Johann Wolfgang von, ga'te 
(1749-1832), German poet, dramatist, scien- 
tist and court-official, bora August 28 in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, was educated privately 
and studied reluctantly for his father's 
profession, law, at Leipzig (1765-68), but a 
love-affair with Katchen Schonkopf inspired 
his first two plays, appropriately Die Laune 
des Verliebten (1767) and Die Mitschuldigen, 
which was, however, not staged until 1787. 
AAer a protracted illness, he continued his 
taw studies at Strasbourg from 1770 where 
he came under the influence of Herder (q.v.), 
the pioneer of German Romanticism, read 
Golasmith*s Vicar of Wakefield and dabbled 
in alchemy, anatomy and the antiquities. 
Another love-affair, with Frederike Brion, 
inspired *Rd$lein auf der Heide* and several 
fine lyrics. In 1771 he qualified, returned to 
Frankfurt, became a newspaper critic and 
captured the thwarted spirit of German 
nationalism in that early masterpiece of Sturm 
md Drang drama, Gdtz von Berlichingen^ 
which in the person of the chivalrous robber- 
knight whose values had outlived his age, 
epitomized the man of genius at odds with 
society. Faust was begun, and Goethe 
followed up his first triumph with his self- 
revelatory cautionary novel, Lekkn desjungen 
Werters (1774), which mirrored Goetbe*s 
hopeless affair with Lotte Buff, the fiancee of 
a friend. Werter is made to solve the prob- 
* lem of dashing obligations by nobly and 
romantically committing suicide. Goethe 
himself, however, * saved himself Iw flight *. 
Clavigo^ a Hamlet-like drama foiiowra in 
the same vein, based on Beaumarchais' 
Uimtdres, Lili Schbnetnano inspired the 
tow lyrics of 1775. That summer he 
vtMled Switzerland and in the autumn he 
smrprisingly accepted the post of court- 
ofltoial and privy counsellor (1776) to the 
young duke of Weimar. He conscientiously 
carried out all his state duties, interest!^ 
Idmielf especially in a geologic^ survey, and 
xsism to hand, emotionally, the young 
Obariotle von Stein (q.v.) hemt^ed 
«i|lciejBt equipoise to mit a steadying 
itotoenoe on the tnexpertonced duke. Hm 


.ton-year relationship with the former, 
however, critics are generally agreed, did 
little to help his development as a creative 
writer, valuable as his * anchor * might have 
seemed to him psychologically. In 1782 he 
was ennobled and, spurr^ on by his geolo- 
gical enthusiasms, extended his scientific 
researches to comparative anatomy, dis- 
covered the intermaxillary bone in man 
(1784), formulated a vertebral theory of the 
skull, in botany a theory that the leaf 
represented the characteristic form of which 
ail the other parts of a plant are variations 
and made wrong-headed attempts to refute 
Newton's theo^ of light. He wrote a novel 
on theatrical lile, Wilhelm Meisters Theatrd 
lische Sendung, not discovered until 19101 
which contains the enigmatic poetry o(| 
Mignon's songs, epitomizing the best in* 
German romantic poetry, includtog tbe . 
famous ' Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt % &c., ' 
but his early uncontrolled advocacy of man's 
genius gave way to a more philosophical 
objectivity in his poem on the finiteness of 
humanity comparea with divine nature. His 
visits to Italy (1786-88 and 1790) cured him 
of his emotional dependence on von Stein 
and contributed to a greater pre-occupation 
with poetical form, as in die severely classical 
verse ve^ion of his drama, Iphigenie (1789), 
and the other but more modem subjects 
Egmont (1788) and Tasso (1790). His love 
for classical Italy, coupled with his latest 
passion for Christiane Vulpius, found full 
expression in Rdmische Elegien (1795). 
Weimar society was scandalize whm the 
latter produced (1789) a son. Augittt, but 
this domestic arrangement was legalized by 
marriage in 1 806. From 1 794 dales Goethe's 
more amiable disposition to Schiller (q.v.), 
with whom he conducted an interesting 
correspondence on aesthetics <1 794-1 8tW) and 
carried on a friendly contest in the writing of 
ballads which resulted on Schiller's part in 
Die Glocke and on Goethe's in the epic idyll 
Hermann and Dorothea (1798), the song cyde 
Die schdne MUllerin which was set to music 
by Schubert, but without Goethe's thanks. 
Schiller and Goethe also jointly fulminated 
against philistinism to the literal magazine 
Horen. Goethe's last g^t period saw the 
prototype of the favourite Crerman Uterary 
composition, the Bildungs Toman to Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre (1796) continued as 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (1821-29). 
Wilhelm Meister became the idol of the 
German romantick, of whom Goethe 
increasingly disapproved. He didiked their 
enthusiasm for tne French revolution, which 
he satirized in a number of workik toduding 
the epic poem ReBmcke Fuchs <1794), based 
on a medieval theme, and tbe drama Dk 
natUriicke Tochter (1803), amt their dtoregard 
for Style, adiich be attoim^ to conact by 
exanm to hit novel Die Waidm-wandt- 
schefiHi (1809) and the collection of lyrics, 
totpired ity Marianne von Wfilemer, Der 
WesNfstlickir Dhm (1819). But Ooetbe> 
and German Utemtiire^i mastorpiem ts 
his version of Marim^s diama ad Faust 
m whicto Gome worked for most of 
his Uto. iMan In the flamt 
pnbMM aftr much fovirifin and i&iiler*s 
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advice in 1808. and the second part 083SI. 
The disillusioned scholar, Faust, desem his 
* ivory tower • to seek happiness in real life, 
makes a pact with Satan, who brings about 
the love-affair, seduction and death of 
Oretchen, an ordinary village girl, and subtly 
brinm Faust by other such es^ades to the 
brink of moral degradation. The hrst part, 
including the famous Gretchen episode, is 
generally regarded as one of the classics of 
world literature. But English critics have 
not taken kindly to the excessive symbolical 
and didactic content of the second part 
Goethe took little part in the pohtical 
upheavals of his time. In 1792 he accom- 
panied the duke on the disastrous campaign 
against the French and was present at the 
stege of Mainz. Beethoven was disappointed 
at Tdplitz (181 3) by Goethe*$ outward respect 
for social convenuons. Yet Napoleon made 
a point of meeting Goethe at the congress of 
Erfhrt (1803), and Goethe in 1813 kept aloof 
from the Befreiungskriege^ having iaentified 
Napoleon with the salvation of European 
civiltzatton. Goethe died March 22, 1832, 
and was buried near Schiller in the ducal 
vault at Weimar, a towering influence on 
German literature and especially in the mid- 
20th century a symbol of German liberalism 
and the * good Germany as opposed to 
Prussian militarism and virulent nationalism. 
See his literary autobiography, Dtehtung und 
WahrheU (1811-32), Lives by O. H. Lewes 
(1835), O. Browning (1892), W. A. Cooper 
(1905-08), H. G. Atkins (1904), P. Hume 
Brown (192M)), B. Croce (trans. 1923), G. 
Brandes (1922), J. G. Robertson (1927), and 
studies by Tnomas Carlyle (1828-32), B. 
Fairley (1932, 1948 and 1953), and on Faust 
by A. Gtllies (1957). S. Atkins (1958) and 
R. Peacock (1959). 

GOETZ VON BERUCHINGEN, See 
GOtz. 

GOFFE, WUlhrai (c. 1605-79), English regicide 
bom at Stanm^ rectory, Sussex, became 
major-general in the Parliamentary army, sat 
in Uie House of Commons, and signed 
Chartes I's death-warrant In 1660 he fled 
(o America, lived for many years in seclusion 
at Hadley* Mass., and died at Hartford. 
GOGH^nm. SeeVANGooH. 

GOGOL Nikolai VasOievtch. gdguFy* 
(1809-52), Russian novelist and dramatist, 
boro at Sorodtintsi in Poltava in 1829, settled 
in St Petersburg, and became famous through 
two masteriueces, a comedy and a novel 
After unsatisfactory trials of olfleial life, and 
of lectufiiig in history at the university, Gogol 
left Russia and Uved abroad, mostly in 
Rome (i83(M6)« when he letunm to Russia 
and died in Moscow. Hti iasptctar^Qeneral 
(1836), the best of Russian comedies, is a 
wild and boisterous satire, exposing the 
cormptidn, ignorance and vanity of provincial 
oflictahu Dead SmUs (1837), one of the 
greatest novels in world litmture* deals with 
an attempt by small landowners to swindle 
ihe government the purchase of dead scafs 
whose names should have bean struck off^the 
register. In wirlt it Ues nearer to Swift dian 
toDkimiiil. Ibideowtt^tmminaii^^ 

vrldcii ^trodaee a 


nightmarish world of Gogol's fantastic 
imagination, exemplifying nis irrational 
fears, frustrations and obsessions. His 
characters are * flat * and * cartoonlike *. 
There is no psychological insight. His later 
work shows increasing obsession with his 
own sinfulness and he burnt many of his 
remaining manuscripts. See translations by 
C. Garnett, and Lives by J. Lavrin (1926), 
V. Nabokov (1944), Lavrm (1951). 
GOKHALE, Gopai Krishna, gd'ka-lay (1866- 
1915). Indian politician, bom at Kolhapur, 
became professor of History at Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, and later principal, resign- 
ing in 1902, when he was selected repre- 
sentative of die Bombay legislative council at 
the supreme council, eventually becoming 
president of Congress in 1905. He was a 
leading protagonist of Indian self-government 
within the empire. 

GOLDING, (I) Louis (1895-1958), English 
novelist and essayist, author of Magnolia 
Street (1932), the story of a typical street in a 
provincial ci^ whose inhabitants were Jews 
on one side, Gentiles on the other, also short 
stories, plays, &c., was bora in Manchester 
of Jewish parents. See Life by J. B. Simons 
(1958). 

(2) Ridiard (178S-186S), English engraver 
after West, Lawrence, &c., bom in London. 
GOLDMARK, Carl (1830-1915), Hungarian 
composer, bom at Kesztbely, Hungary, 
studied in Vienna and composed Die Kdnigin 
von Saba (1875), Merlin (1886) and other 
lavishly colourful operas, two symphonies, 
two violin concertos, Ac. His nephew, 
Rubin (1872-1936), the American composer, 
taught Copland and Gershwin. 

GOLDONI, Carlo* gobdd^nee (1707-93), 
Venetian dramatist, studied for the law, but 
his heart was set upon play-writing. A 
tragedy. Belisario (1732), proved a hit; but 
he soon discovered that his forte was comedy, 
and set himself to effect a revoiutioa in the 
Italian comic stage. He spent several years in 
wandering over north Italy, until in 1740 
he settled in his birthplace, where for twenty 
years he poured out comedy after comedy. 
He wrote no less than 250 plays in Italian, 
French and the Venetian dialect. He was 
greatly influenced by Moli6re and the 
conunedia dell* arte, although many of his 
subjects are derived from direct observation 
of daily life. His best-known plays are 
/ Rusteghi^ which provided the plot for 7^ 
School for Fathers produced in London in 
1946, La LocantUera and LeBantffe Chiozzotte, 
In 1761 he undertook to write lor the Italian 
theatre in Paris, and was attadied to the 
French court until the Revolution. See his 
own Mimotres (1787), study by Marchini- 
C^pasao (1912) and Life by Chatfield Taylor 
(1915). 

GOLDSCHMIDT, (1) Hans (1861-1923). 
German chemist, bom in Berlin, invented 
the highly inflammable mixture of finely 
divided aluminium powder and m^mesium 
ribbon (thermite process). The him tem- 
peratures attained make this usi^ for 
wekHfigand incendiary bonibs. 

s:i r&s^ 

novnim, was bom at Vordmgbmg ^ JewisH 
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parentajKe, wrote En J6de (1845) translated as 
The Jew of Denmark^ Hjemlds (1853-57) or 
Homeless and his autobiography (1877). 

(4) Richard Benedikt (1878- ), German- 

American biologist, bom at Frankfurt-am- 
Main, was appointed biological director 
of the Kaiser-Wiihelm Institute, Berlin, in 
1921 j was at Tokio University (1924-26), 
and m 1936 became professor of Zoology at 
California University. He conducted experi- 
ments on X-chromosomes, using butterflies, 
and is author of the theory that it is not the 
qualities of the individual genes, but the 
serial pattern of the chromosomes and the 
chemical configuration of the chromosome 
molecule that are decisive factors in heredity. 
Among his books are Die Lehre von der 
Vererbung (1927), Die sexuellen Zwischen-^ 
stufen (1931), Physiological Genetics (1938) 
and The Material Basis of Evolution (1940). 
GOLDSMITH, Oliver (1728-74), playwright, 
novelist and poet, was bom probably at 
Elphin in Roscommon, or perhaps at Pallas 
in Longford, November 10 (o.s.), his father 
being curate to the rector of Kilkenny 
West. After attending various local schools 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, as 
a * sizar’ in June 1744, but showed no 
exceptional ability. In 1747 he was involved 
in a college riot, and finally ran away; 
but, matters being patched up by his elder 
brother, returned, and took his B.A. in 
February 1749. His uncle (the father was 
dead) wished him to qualify for orders, but 
he was rejected by the Bishop of Elphin; 
thereupon he started for America, but got no 
farther than Cork. He was next equipped 
with £50 to study law in London; this 
disappeared at a Dublin gaming-table. In 
1752 ne went to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
and stayed there nearly two years, but was 
more noted for his social gifts than his 
professional acquirements. He drifted to 
Leyden, a|;ain lost at play what money he 
had, and finally set out to make the * grand 
tour* on foot, returning penniless in 1756. 
For a time he practised as a poor physician 
in Southwark, then was proof-reader to 
Richardson, and next usher in Dr Milner’s 
* classical academy ’ at Peckham. Grifiiths 
of the Monthly Review retained him (for a 
few months) as author-of-all-work; and in 
February 1758 appeared his first definite 
work, a translation of the Memoirs of Jean 
Marteilhe, a persecuted French Protestant. 
Dr Milner had promised to obtain for him a 
berth as faaory surgeon on the Coromandel 
coast; to get funds for his outfit he set about 
an Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning in 
Europe. But the nomination fell through, 
and m December he endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to pass at Surgeons* Hall for the 
humbler post of hospital mate. After he 
had pawned his clothes and been threatened 
with a debtor’s prison, the Enquiry (1759) 
attracted some notice, and better days 
dawned on Goldsmith. He started The Bee 
(1759L and contributed to The Busy Body 
and The Lady*$ Magazine. Then came 
overtures from Smollett and Newbery the 
bookselier. For the British Magazine of the 
former he wrote some of his best essays; for 
Oie Public Le^er of iba latter the Chinese 


Jitters (1760-71 ; republished as The Citizen 
of the World). In May 1761 he moved to 
Fleet Street, where, in the same month, he 
was visited by Johnson. In 1 762 he published 
a Life of Beau Nash. In 1764 the ‘ Literary 
Club * was founded, and he was one of its 
nine original members. His anonymous 
History of England was followed in December 
1764 by The Traveller^ a poem which Mve 
him a (oremost place among the minstrels of 
the day. The Vicar of Wakefield (1766) 
secured his reputation as a novelist. The 
Good NatuPd Man, a comedy (1768), was a 
moderate success. But be again escaped 
from enforced compilation (Histories 4^ 
Rome, Ac., History of ArUmated Nature) 
with his best poetical efibrt, The Desertm 
Village (1770); and three years afterwards 
achieved the highest dramatic honours by 
She Stoops to Conquer. A year later (April 4, 
1774) he died in his chambers at 2 Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, of a fever. He was 
buried in the Temple Churchyard, and the 
club erected a monument to him in West- 
minster Abbey. In the year of his death were 
published the unfinished rhymed sketches 
called Retaliation, and in 1776 The Haunch of 
Venison. Goldsmith died £2000 in debt. 
As a man, despite many obvious faults, he 
was warm-hearted and generous, and full of 
unfeigned love and pity for humanity. As a 
writer, in addition to the most fortunate 
mingling of humour and tenderness, he 
possessed that native charm of style which 
neither learning nor labour can acquire. 
Collected Letters and New Essays app^ed 
in 1928. See Lives by John Forster (1854). 
Austin Dobson (1888), H. J. Smith (1927), 
S. Gwynn (1937), R. M. Wardic (1958). 

GOLDSTEIN, Earn, -stin (1850-1931), 
German physicist, born at Gleiwitz, Silesia, 
and worked at the Berlin Observatory, 
discovered in 1876 the shadows cast at right 
angles to cathode rays and the * canal rays ’ 
in 1886 — which were later shown to be 
positively charged particles of atomic mass. 

GOLDSrOCKER, Iheodor (1821-72), 
German-Jewish Sanskrit scholar, bom at 
Kooigsberg, from 1852 was professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London. He 
founded the Sanskrit Text Society, and 
among his many publications is part of a 
great Sanskrit dictionary. 

GOLDWYN, Sanmei (1882- ), American 

film producer, bom of Jewish parents in 
Warsaw. At the age of eleven, an orphan, 
he ran away to relatives in England, and 
again at thirteen to the United States. He 
founded a film company with a depressed 
playwright, Cecil B. de Mtlle, as director and 
produced The Squaw Man (1913). In 1917 he 
founded the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, 
in 1919 the Eminent Authors Pictures and 
finally in 1925 the Mciro-Goldwyn-Maycr 
Company, allying himself with the United 
Artists from 1926. His * film-of-the-book 
policy included such films as Bulldog 
Drummond (1929), All Quiet on the Western 
Front (1930), Stelkt Daikut ( 1937 ) and 
Wufhering He^hts (1939), He intfodtw^ 
Rudolifii Valeiidno, Daniels, 

Neyri, Ronald Cofinan, to the sMon 
ana, ailogediy* quahit exprensions sudi as 
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* include me out * to the English "languftfe* 
See his autobiographical Behind the Screen 
(1923). 

GOLGI» CamiUo (1843-1926), Italian cyto- 
legist, born at Corteno, Lombardy, became 
professor of Pathology at Pavia. He dis- 
covered the bodies in animal cells which bear 
his name and which through their affinity for 
metallic salts, readily visible under the 
microscope, opened up a new held of research 
into the central nervous system, sense organs, 
muscles and glands. He shared with Ramon 
^ ‘ the Nobel prize for medicine in 


GOLLANCZ, ^o-langks\ (1) Sir Hermann 
(1852-1930), British-Jewish scholar, brother 
of (2), born in Bremen, an authority on 
Hebrew language and literature, became 
professor at University College, London 
(1902-24), and preacher at the Bays water 
synagogue (1892-1923), He was the first 
British rabbi to be knighted (1923), sat on 
several government commissions and did 
much philanthropic work. 

(2) st Israel (1864-1930), British scholar, 
brother of (1), born in London, in 1906-30 
professor of English Literature at King's 
College, was an authority on early English 
texts, and first secretary of the British 
Academy. 

(3) Victor (1893- ). British publisher, 

author and philanthropist, was bom in 
London into a Jewish family of small business 
men. He was educated at St Paul's school 
and New College, Oxford, where he won the 
Chancellor's prize for Latin prose. As a 
young man he was in revolt against his home 
and against orthodox Judaism, which he 
eventually rejected. He was for a time a 
master and military instructor at Repton 
School, but went into publishing and in 1928 
founded his own firm. But he is best known 
for his innumerable campaigns and pressure 
groim activities. In 1919 he was secretary of 
the Radical Research Group and in 1936 he 
founded the Left Book Club which was to 
have an enormous influence on the growth of 
the Labour party. During the second world 
war he help^ to get Jewish refugees out of 
Germany, but as soon as the war ended he 
worked bard to relieve starvation in Germany 
and tried to oppose the view that the Germans 
should share in the collective guilt for the 
crimes committed by the Nazis, In the same 
spirit be founded the Jewish Society for 
Human Service which had Arab relief as 
the first of its aims. He has also vigorously 
launched national campaigns for the abolition 
of capita] punishment and for nuclear 
disarmament. See his autobiographical My 
Dear Timothy (1952) and More for Timothy 
( 1 ^ 53 ). 


from the Reformed Church. From then 
until his death he was professor at Groningen. 
GOMBERG, Moses (1866-1947), American 
chemist, bom at Elisabetgrad, Russia, 
emigrated to America and was educated at 
Michigan, Munich and Heidelberg, becoming 
professor at the first-named (1904-36). He 
IS famous for his discovery of organic free 
radicals. 

GOMM, Sir WUllam Maynard (1784-1875), 
British soldier, born in Barbados, served in 
the Peninsular war from 1808 and became 
Wellington's assistant. He also fought under 
Moore and on the Walcheren expedition. He 
was commander-in-chief in India (1850-55) 
and was made field-marshal in 1868. 
GOMME, Sir George Laurence (1853-1916), 
English antiquary, bom in London, wrote on 
folklore and London, and edited several 
antiquarian journals. He was clerk of the 
London County Council. 

GOMPERS, Samuel (1850-1924), American 
anti-socialist labour leader, bom in London, 
went to U.S.A. in 1863, and helped to found 
the American Federation of Labour, of 
which he was long president. See his 
Autobiography (1925) and Life by R. H. 
Harvey (1935). 

GOMULKA, Wladyslaw, go-mool'ka (1905- 
)♦ Polish Communist leader, was born 
at Krosno, S.E. Poland. A local trade union 
leader, he organized during the Second 
World War underground resistance to the 
Germans and took an active part in the 
defence of Warsaw. In 1943 he became 
secretary of the outlawed underground 
Communist Party, He became vice- 
president of the first post-war Polish Govern- 
ment, but from 1948 was gradually relieved 
of all his posts for ' non-appreciation of the 
decisive rdle of the Soviet Union' and 
arrested in 1951. But for Stalin's death in 
1953, he would have been executed. Later 
in 1954 he was released from solitary confine- 
ment. He was rehabilitated in August 1956 
and returned to power as party first secretary 
in October — thus preparing the way for a 
new course for Polish society. Soviet leaders 
tacitly acknowledged that complete Russian 
dort^ation of the Polish Government was 
no longer feasible. Braving the risk of a 
* Stalinist * military putsch, he sought to pot 
Poland on the road to a measure of freedom 
and independence, allowing freer discussion 
witliin a Marxist framework. 
GONCHAROV, Ivon Alexandrovich (1812- 
1891), Russian novelist, bora at Simbirsk, 
led an oneventfiil life in the civil service and 
wrote Obhmoif (1857; trans. 1915), one of 
the greatest and most typical works of 
Russian realism. His other two novels fail 
to atuin the same quality. 


QOVtZ, Odinar, Freiherr von der (1843- <50N<X>pT, gd-W. Ednwnd ^ 
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1916). German field-marshal, bom at Biel 
kenf^d, wrote Nation in Arms (1883), Ac., 
reorganized (he Ottoman army (1883-95), 
and died in command of a Turkish force. 
COMARUS, or Ckmiar, Franchi (1563-1641), 
Dutch Clhlvinist theologian, born at Brugm. 
As divinity professor at Leyden (1594) he 
bowline knovm for hia hostility 
coHeague, Atminimi. At the synod of Djwt 
(1618) he secuted the Madmoses’ exfHilsion 


and Jules de' (183(>-70), French novelisU, 
bom, the former at Nancy, the latter at Paris. 
Artists primarily, in 1849 they set out to 
traverse France for water-colour sketches. 
Their note-books made them writers as well 
as artists. The important work of the de 
Ooncouit brothers commenced when, after 
coUaboratinf in studies in history and art 
(espedaily Japanese art), they^took to noed- 
their task was to unite by means 
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a plot a, multitude of observed facts, and to 
cast around these an atmosphere which 
should illumine them. Their subject is not so 
much the passions as the manners of the 19th 
century, and their sense of the enormous 
influence of environment and habit upon man 
necessitated a close study of contemporarv 
life. The first of these novels, Les Hommes dc 
lettres (1860; new ed. as Charles Demailly), 
was followed by Soeur Philomine (1861), 
Renie Mauperin (1864), Germinie Lacerteux 
(1865), Manette Salomon (1867), and Madame 
Gervaisais (1869). The last is their greatest 
novel; its sharp and painful analysis was too 
close a reflex of themselves. After Jules's 
death, ^mond issued the extraordinarily 
popular La Fille £lisa (1878), Ixt Faus/in 
(1882) and Chdrie (1885). The interesting 
Jdies ei sensations (1866) had already revealed 
their morbid hyper-acuteness of sensation, 
and La Matson a*un artiste (1881) had shown 
their patient love for briod^rac; the Lettres 
de Jules de Goncourt (1885), and still more the 
Journal des Goncourt (9 vols, 1888-96), dis- 
closed their conception of fiction and their 
methods. Edmond, by will, founded the 
Goncourt Academy to foster fiction. See 
Paul Bourgf l*s Nouveaux Essais de psychologic 
(1885), and Belloc and Shedlock’s Letters and 
Journals of E* and J. de Goncourt (2 vols. 
1894); also Lives by A. Delzant (1889), 
M. Sauvage (1932) and A. Billy (trans. 1960) ; 
and study by P. Sabatier (1920). 

GONDOMAR, Diego Sanaicnto de Acuila, 
Ccnde de (1567-1626), as Spanish ambassador 
in England (1613-21) laboured to arrange the 
marriage of Prince Charles (later Charles 1) 
with the Infanta. 

GONGORA y ARGOTE, Don Lois de (1561- 
1627), Spanish lyric poet, was bom at 
Cdraoba, studied law, but in 1606 took 
orcters and b<Kame a prebendary of Cdrdoba, 
and ev^tually chaplain to Philip HI. He 
died May 23, 1627. Gdngora’s earlier 
writings— 'Sonnets, lyrics, odes, ballads, and 
songs— are elegant and stylish. His later 
works, consisting for the most part of longer 
poems, such as Solklades^ Follfemo, Piramo y 
7t«6e, are executed in an entirelv novel styl^ 
which his followers designated the stih^culto. 
It is florid, pedantic, and euphuistic. See 
studies by Churton (London 1862) and M. 
Artims (1925). 

GONSALVO DI CORDOVA, property 
Goiizalo Hcmdadei y Agulkur (14^1515), 
Spanish soldier, was born at MootiUa near 
Cdrdoba* He served with distinction against 
Uie Moors of Granada, and afterwam in 
Portugal. Sent to assist Ferdinand 11 of 
Naples against the French (1495), he con* 
qiiered the greater pan of the kingdom of 
Naples, and expelled the French. When the 
panition of Naples was determined upon in 
Goosalvo again set out for Italy, but 

. im took 21ante and C^halonia from the 
t)isrks, and restored them to the Venetians^ 
Me then landed in Sicily, oo^ied Naples 
and Calabria, and demanded from the Frendi 
that Oi^ should kew the compact. This 
being r^ected, war was wag^ with 
varied success; to idtimately Ooosalvo won 
ajmt ^tile « »|) at theOangltoo rivcv, 
whtdi by careftd plammg and taetka 
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he crossed five miles above Mintumo, 
at n spot where in 1943 the 56th British 
Division found a crossing. His victoi^ 
secured Naples for Spain. Recalled in 1506, 
and treated by the king with neglect, Gon* 
salvo withdrew to his estates in Granada, 
and died December 2. 

GONVILLE, Edmund. See Caius. 
GONZAGA, -zah\ a princely north Italian 
family named from a small town in the 
province of Mantua, who ruled Mantua for 
three centuries, ana from 1432 were mar- 
quises, from 1530 dukes of Mantua. They 
were the champions of the imperial interests,; 
and were always at war with the Viscontv 
Dukes of Milan. The tmith and last Duke on 
Mantua, who had sided with the French, was\ 
deprived by the Emperor Joseph 1 of hi 5 \ 
estates, and died in exile in 1708. The Dukes \ 
of Montferrat were a branch of the Gopzagas. ^ 
See family histoiy by S. Brinton (1927). 
GONZAGA, (1) LuM, known as St Aloysios 
(1568- 91), Italian Jesuit, was bom in the 
castle of Castiglione near Brescia, March 9, 
1568. Renouncing his marquisate, he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1585. In a 
plague at Rome he devoted himself to the 
care of the sick, but was himself infected and 
died. He was canonized in 1726. See the 
Italian Lives by Cepari (trans. 1891), E. H. 
Thompson (1893) and Aubrey de Vere's 
Essays (1888). 

(2) Tomds Antdnio (1744-1809), Brazitian 
and Portuguese poet, pseudonym * Dirceu *, 
bom at Oixirto of an English mother and a 
Brazilian rather, studied for the law, was sent 
to Vila-Rica in 1782 where he met the 
' Marilia * of his verses, but was exiled to 
Mozambique for his revolutionary activities, 
married a rich mulatta and became a leading 
citizen of Mozambique. His Marilia de 
Dirceu (1792) contains the best vmes in the 
Arcadian tradition apart from Bocage, and 
are considered masterpieces of the Minetro 
school. 

GOOCH, (1) Sir Daniel (1816-89), English 
engineer, bom at Bedlington, Noi1htimber> 
land, was early associated with the Steven- 
sons in railway construction, became G.W.R. 
locomotive supermiendent (l837-'-64) and 
then distinguished himself in suhinartnc 
telegraphy by laying the first Atlantic cable 
(1865-66). He was made a baronet in 1866. 
He died at his Berkshire seat, C:3ewer Park. 
See his Diaries edited by Sir Theodore Martin 
(1892). 

(2) Cww PMWay {J873^ 
histonan, bom in London, Liberal M.P. for 
Bath in 1906-10, editor of the Conten^ary 
Review from 1911, was author of Bnglish 
Democratic Ideas in the I7th cenmry 0898). 
Germany and the French RewlutUtn (1920), 
Smdies in DIphmaey and (1942) 

and oth«r worka on political and dtomsauc 
history. He was made a CH. in 1939* , , ^ 
GOODALL, FMcfidk (1822-1904), British 
artist son of the eamm Edwm Ooodal 
O79^i870L bom is imnembered 

for his sabjact-pieiaies M^mg the hiamjr 
085a Cmnm at the Gto ^956), 

dm* Me became RLmA* in 1863* 

GOODE, GaaiBS Broim (1851*96). Amfican 
iddiiyoiogist waa bon at New Albanyt 
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Indiana, was U.S. fish commissioner (18S?~ 
1888) and author of a Catalogue of Be^uda 
fishes (1876) and Oceanic Ichthyology (1895). 

GOODRICH, Samuel Griswold, pseud. Peter 
Parley (1793-1860), American publisher, was 
bom at Ridaefiefd, Conn., and edited in 
Boston The Token (1828-42), to which he 
contributed moralistic poems, tales and 
essays for children and in which the best of 
Hawthorne's * Twice-told Tales* appeared. 
He published some two hundred volumes, 
mostly for the young ; many of them became 
popular in Great Britain. See his Story of 
my own Ufe (1862). 

GOODRICKE, John (1764-861, English 
astronomer^ bom at Groningen, first accoun- 
ted for varjable stars. He was awarded the 
Copley Medal in 1783 and elected F.R.S. in 
1786. 

GOODSIR, John (1814-67), Scottish anato- 
mist, bom at Anstmther, studied at St 
Andrews and Edinburgh, where he became 
in 1846 professor of Anatomy. He is best 
known for his work in cellular pathology. 
See Memoir by Sir Wm. Turner (1868). 

GOODYEAR, Charles (180a-60), American 
inventor, born at New Haven, Conn., failed 
as an iron-manufacturer, and in 1834 began 
research into the properties of rubber. Amid 
poverty and ridicule he pursued the experi- 
ments which ended, in 1844, in the invention 
of vulcanized rubber, which led to the 
production of the well-known tyres named 
after him. 


GOOGE, Bamabe, gooj (1540-94), English 
poet, was bora at Alvin^am in Lincolnshire, 
studied both at Cambridge and Oxford, 
travelled on the Continent, and became one 
of the genilemeti-pensioners of Queen Eliza- 
beth. His best works are a senes of eight 
eclogues and his Cupido Conquered. 

GOOSSENS, name of a Belgian, later English, 
family of musicians : 

(1) Eii^iie (1845 1906), Belgian conductor, 
father of C^, bom at Bruges, studied at the 
Brussels Conservatoire and became a 
conductor of several opera companies in 
Belgium, France and Italy before making his 
name in comic opera with the Carl Rosa 
company in Britain from 1873. He founded 
the Ooossens Male-Voice Choir to Liverpool 
in 1894. 

(2) Ettgtee (1867-1958), violinist and 
conductor, son or ( I ) and father of (3) and (4), 
horn at Bordeaux, studied at the Brussels 
Conservatoire and at the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, played with the Cart Rosa 
Company under his father (1884-86) and 
with the orchestra al Covent Garden (1893- 
1894) and was principal conductor of the 
Carl Rosa Company (189^ 1915). 

(3) Sir £«i«m (1893^- ). Engli^ 

composer and conductor, son of (2), bom in 
LiverMl, studied in Braves and London, 
and beratne associate eondumor to Str 
Thomas Beecham in the latter’s opm 
seasons. In 1921 he gave a highly suocmful 
^ries of ordbesltal coacerts, in which he 

some of his ow music. From 
*22^5 he wmted in Amenca* asoonductm 
of to Rodtolhr (New Ytak) Philharmonk 
Ortoslra and efto Onchtnatti Symitony 
ApfNMted oonduetor of to 


Sydney Symphony Orchestra and director 
of the New South Wales Conservatory in 
1947, he had a profound influence in Australia 
both on standards of p^ormance and the 
training of musicians. His own music, which 
includes the operas Judith (1929) and Don 
Juan de MaHara (1937), a large-scale oratorio 
The Apocalypse^ and two symphonies, found 
favour with the critics. He was knighted in 
1955. 
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, , L6on (1897- ), British oboist, 

brother of (3), bom in Liverpool. He studied 
at the Royal College of Music and, after 1913, 
held leading posts in most of the major 
London orchestras, retiring from orchestral 
work to devote himself to solo playing and 
teaching. His sisters Marie (1894- ) and 

Sidonle (1899- ) are well-known harpists. 

GORCHAKOV, (1) Prince Alexander Midbael- 
ovlch (1798-1883), Russian statesman, cousin 
of (2), born at St Petersburg in 1798, ambas- 
sador at Vienna (1854-56), succeeded Nessel- 
rode as foreiim minister. As chancellor of 
the empire (1863) he was, till Bismarck's rise, 
the most powerful minister in Europe. He 
secured Austrian neutrality in the Franco- 
German war of 1870, and in 1871 absolved 
Russia from the treaty of Paris (1 856). After 
the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish war, 
the repudiation of the treaty of San Stefano, 
and the signing of the treaty of Berlin his 
influence began to wane, and he retired in 
1882. He died at Baden-Baden. See 
Klaczko's Two Chancellors (trans. 1876). 

(2) Prince Michael (1795-1861), Russian 
soldier, cousin of (1), served a^inst the 
French in 1812-14 and the Turks in 1828-29. 
He distinguished himself during the Polish 
revolution of 1831, and in Hungary in 1849. 
On the outbreak of the Crimean war he 
commanded in the Danubian Principalities, 
and, now commander-in-chief in the Crimea 
(1855), was defeated on the Tchernaya, but 
recovered his laurels by his gallant defence of 
Sebastopol. 

GORDIANUS, Marcus Antonins, also called 
GordhuB, name of three Roman emperors: 

Gordian I, sumamed Africamts Q 58-238), 
father of Gordian II, grandfather of Gordfan 
III, descended from the Gracchi, was twice 
consul, and next proconsul of Africa, llie 
tyranny of the Emperor Maximinus excited 
a rebellion in Africa, and Gordtanus, then 
in his eightieth year, was proclaimed mperor 
conjointly with his son (238) and committed 
suicide when the latter was slain in a battle 
near Carthage by Capellianus, governor of 
Numidia, a month later. 

Goidfani II (192-238). SeeGoRDUNL 

Gordian III, known as Gordiaans Pins 
(c. 224-244), grandson of Gordian 1, was 
elevated by the Praetorians to the rank of 
Augustus in 238. He marched In 242 against 
the Persians and relieved Antioch, but was 
asaasstnaled. 

GORl^N, name of a Scottish family which 
takes iui orkin and name from the lands of 
Oordon in Bbwickshire and whose members 
became Lords of Strathbogie from 1357. 
Earls of Hunt^ from 1445, Marauesaes of 
Htmdy Horn 1399 and Doloes of Oowdon 
from |684 imtB 1836. when to title became 
extificL Its 157 branchee iadade >to 
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Lodiinvar line (Viscounts Kenmure from 
1633, extinct in 1847), the Earlston branch, a 
cadet branch of the latter and according to 
tradition the Earls of Aberdeen (q.v.) are 
descraded from an illegitimate brother of Sir 
Adam of Gordon, killed at Homildon in 
1402. The noteworthy members of the 
Gordon family are (in chronological order): 

(1) George. 2nd Earl of Huntly (d. c. 1502), 
hi^ chancellor of Scotland (1498-1501), 
married Princess Annabella, daughter of 
James I of Scotland. Their second son mar- 
ried the Countess of Sutherland and was 
progenitor of the Earls of Sutherland. See 
History of the^rldom (1813) written in 1630 
by Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun 
(1580-1656), the 12th Earl of Sutherland’s 
fourth son. — Their third son was progenitor 
of the turbulent Gordons of Gight, from 
whom Byron’s maternal ancestors were 
descended. 

(2) Alexander, 3rd Earl (d. 1524), Scottish 
soldier, son of (1)> led the left wing of the 
Scots at the Battle of Flodden (1513). 

(3) Get^e, 4th Earl (1514-62), Scottish 
hi^ chancellor, grandson of (2), supported 
Cardinal Beaton (q.v.) against Arran (1543), 
but when stripped by the crown of his new 
earldom of Moray rushed into revolt and 
fell at Corrichte. 

(4) George, 6tfa Earl and 1st Marquis of 
Himtiy (1562-1636), was head of the Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, defeated at Glcnlivet 
a royal force under the Earl of Argyll in 1594, 
buL submitting to the king, was pardoned 
and made Marquis in 1599. His second son. 
Lord John (d. 1630), was made Viscount 
Melgum and Lord Abo)me in 1627 and 
was burnt to death in Crichton’s tower 
of Frendraught. Viscount Aboyne was the 
style after 1632, Earl of Aboyne after 1660 
and Marquis of Huntly after 1836. See (13). 

(5) Sir John, of Lochlovar, Ist Viscount of 
Kounure (1599-1634), descended from Wii- 
liain of Gordon (1306^29), second son of Sir 
Adam of Gordon, was created Viscount in 
1633. William, 6th Viscount, was beheaded 
in 1716 for his share in the rebellion. The 
peerage, then forfeited, was restored in 1824 
but died out with Adam, 9th Viscount, in 
1847. 

(6) George,2adMan|alsofHantiy(d. 1649), 
son of (4), espoused the ToyaX cause in the 
civil war and was beheaded m Edinburgh. 

(7) Lewis, 3rd Marquis of Hontljr, son of 
(i^^was restored to the title by Charles 11 in 

(8) CSeorge, 4th Marquis oi Handy and Itt 
of Gordon (1643-1716), held Edinburgh 

Castte for James Vli at tne Revolution of 
1688. 

(9) Alexander, lad Mke (c. 1678-1728), 
like his father (8) a Jacobite, led reinforce- 
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was known as the * beautiful Duchess of 
Gordon *. 

(12) Lord George (1751-93), Anti-catholic 
agitator, son of (10), was born in London, 
educated at Eton, entered the nayv and 
retired as lieutenant in 1772. Elected M.P. 
in 1774, he attacked both sides. A bill 
having in 1778 passed for the relief of Roman 
Catholics from certain disabilities. Lord 
George, as president of a Protestant associa- 
tion, headed (June 2), 1780 a mob of 50,000 

e arsons, who mardic^ in procession to the 
ouse of Commons to present a petition for 
its repeal. For five days, serious rioting took ; 
place during which many Catholic chapels | 
and private nouses, Newgate, and the house i 
of the chief-justice. Lord Mansfield, were;, 
destroyed. On the 7th the troops were ^ 
called out, and 285 of the rioters were re- 
ported killed, 173 wounded and 139 
arrreted, 21 being executed. Property to the 
amount of £180,000 was destroyed in the 
riots. Lord George was tried for high 
treason; but Erskine’s defence got him off. 
He subsequently turned Jew, calling himself 
Israel Abraham George Gordon. In 1787 
he was convicted for a libel on Marie 
Antoinette, fied to Holland, was extradited 
and taken to Newgate, where he died of gaol 
fever. See Life by R. Watson (1795). 
Dickens’s Barnabv Rudf^e, de Castro’s study 
(1926), and King Mob, by C. Hibbcrt (1958). 

(13) George, 5th Duke of Gordon (1770- 
1836), died without issue; when the title of 
Duke of Gordon became extinct, and that 
of Marquis of Huntly was adjudged to the 
Earl of Abovne. The estates went to the 
Duke’s nephew, Charles, 5th Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, grandson of the 4ih 
Duke of Gordon; and his son, the 6th Duke 
of Richmond, was in 1876 created also Duke 
of Gordon. 

GORDON, (1) Adam Lindsay (1833-70), 
Australian poet, was bom at Fayal in the 
Azores in 1833, the son of a retired army- 
captain. Educated in England, at twenty he 
sailed to S. Australia. There and in Victoria 
he occupied himself as police-trooper, 
horse-breaker and livery-stable keeper, and 
was the best gentleman steeplechase-rider in 
the colonies. A fall, financial losses and fear 
of failure as a poet affeaing his mind, he 
blew out his brains at Brighton, near Mel- 
bourne, June 24. He had published Sea-Spray 
and Smoke^drift (1867), Ashtaroth (1867), and 
Bush Bailads and Galloping Rhymes (1870). 

* The Sick Stock-rider * is a vivid picture of 
bush-life; but the best verse of this so-called 
^firstof Australian poets’ is English in subject 
and sentiment. See studies by Humphris and 
Siaden (1912) and Vidler (1926). 

(2) Oiarlss Coom (1833-85), British 
soldier, was bom at Woolwich, January 28 
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command of a Chinese force (1863-64), he 
fought thirty-three actions a^inst the 
Talpings and took numerous walled towns, 
effectually crushing the formidable rebellion 
— a feat that placed ‘ Chinese Gordon * in the 
foremost rank of the soldiers of his day. 
From 186S he was for six years engaged in 
the ordinal engineer duties at Gravesend, 
devoting his spare moments to relieving the 
want and misery of the poor, visiting the 
sick, teaching, feeding and clothing the waifs 
and strays. He was on the Danube Naviga- 
tion Commission (1871-72), in 1873 he 
acc^ted employment under Ismail, Khedive 
of Egypt, and took up Sir Samuel Baker's 
work of opening up the vast regions of the 
equatorial Nile. A chain of posts was 
established along the Nile, steamers were 
placed above the last of the rapids, and the 
navigation of Lake Albert was successfully 
accomplished; but realizing that his efforts 
to suppress the slave-trade must remain 
unsuccessful unless his power extended to 
the vast plain countries lying west of the 
Nile basin, Gordon returned to England in 
1876. Going out again in 1877, he was 
appointed governor of the Sudan, from the 
Second Cataract of the Nile to the Great 
Lakes, and from the Red Sea to the head- 
waters of the streams that fall into Lake Chad. 
During the next three years he reconnoitred 
this vast territory. Surrounded by enemies 
and wracked witn fever, his feats of govern- 
ment and engineering astounded the world. 
But in 1880, his health undermined, he 
resigned; made a short visit to India and 
China; but the close of 1880 found him in 
Ireland propounding a scheme of land-law 
improvement. For a year he volunteered to 
take another officer's duty in the Mauritius, 
and from Mauritius proceeded to the Cape 
in colonial employment, returning finally to 
England in the close of 1882. Almost the 
whole of 1883 was spent in Palestine in quiet 
and reflection. Early in 1884 he was asked 
by the British government to proceed once 
more to the Sudan to relieve the garrisons in 
Egypt which were in rebel territory. A 
month after he reached Khartoum it was 
invested by the troops of the Mahdi. The 
siege had lasted five months when a relief 
exj^itton was organized tn England. In 
September the advance up the Nile began, 
and early in November the troops entered 
the Sudan ahd the advance guard arrived on 
January 28, 1885, in the neighbourhood of 
Khartoum. It was too late. The place had 
been taken two days earlier, and Gordon had 
been murdered on the palace steps. The 
national memorial is the Gordon Boys 
School at Woking. There are memorials 
of him in St Paul's Cathedral and elsewhere. 
See UvcA and studies by E. Hake (1884). 
W. fiuUer (1889), F. R. Winmte (1891), 
H, E. Worthum (1911). Buchan (1934), G. S. 
Hutchinson (1545), Elton (1954), G, French 

^*(3)L>iilCeofige. See Gorixin Family (12). 

(4) dftiiiei* See Gordon, Robert. 

, (5) Sir John Watioa <I7«8--18W), boni at 
Hdinburi^ mi Raeburn's death in 1823 
succeeded him as the first poitrait-paintm of 
ScotiaiuL In 1850 he was elected P.RJ8.A, 
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and knighted, and in 1851 he became an R.A. 
His portraits of Macaulay, the Prince of 
Wales and many others are in the Scottish 
National Gallery and of De Quincey in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. His 
best-known works include Sir Walter Scott, 
Earl of Dalhousie and Dr. Chalmers. 

(6) Lord Lewis. See Gordon Family (9). 

(7) Patrick (1635-99), Scottish soldier of 
fortune, was born at Easter Auchleuchries, 
Aberdeenshire. A Catholic, he at sixteen 
entered the Jesuit College of Braunsberg, but 
absconded in 1653, eventually joining the 
Swedish army during the war with Poland in 
1655. During the next six years he was 
repeatedly captured and every time fought 
for his captors until retaken. In 1661 he 
joined the Russian army and rose to high 
rank. Although he was sent on missions to 
Britain in 1665 and 1685, he did not succeed 
in his desire to return to Scotland perman- 
ently. Under Tsar Peter the Great he was 
made general in 1688, crushed a con^iracy 
in 1689 and a serious revolt in 1698. See his 
abridged Diary (ed. Robertson, 1859). 

(8) Robert (1580-1661), Scottish carto- 
grapher, of Straloch, along with his son, 
James (c. 1615-86), who was minister of 
Rothiemay, Banffshire, revised and edited 
Pont’s Scottish maps for Blaeu's Atlas. The 
son also WTOt& Scots Affairs 1624-51 (Spalding 
Club, 1841). — A grandson, Robert (1665- 
1732), founded a boys* school at Aberdeen. 

(9) Sir Robert (1647-1704), Scottish 
inventor and reputed warlock, of Gordons- 
toun, Moray, corresponded with Sir Robert 
Boyle (q.v.) the chemist and designed a pump 
for raising water. 

GORDON-CUMMING, (1) Constance 
Frederica (1837-1924), British traveller and 
author, sister of (2), bom at Altyre, Moray, 
wrote sprightly and entertaining works 
including At Home in Fiji (1881), China 
(1885), Memories (1904-05), &c. 

(2) Roualeyn G^rge (1820-66), British 
lion-hunter, brother of (1), educated at Eton, 
entered the Madras Cavalry (1838), served 
for a time in Canada, and joined the C^pe 
Mounted Rifles (1843); but soon resigned 
his commission, and engaged in those famous 
bunting exploits narrate in his Five Years of 
a Hunter* s Life (1850). 

GORE, (1) Catherine Grace Frances, n4e 
Moody (1799-1861), English novelist, born 
at East Retford, Notts, was a prolific amd 
immensely popular writer of novels, mainW 
of fashionable life, such as The Banker's Wife 
(1843), Ac. .. ^ , 

(2) Charles (1853-1932), Anghcan theolo- 
gian, nephew of the 4th Earl of Arran, was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford, became 
fellow of Trinity College, Oxford in 1875 
and first principal of Pusey 
His contribution to Imx Mundi (1889) 
abandoned the strict tractarian view of 
biblical inspiration, and hts Hampton 
Lectures (1891) were equally cpntroyersi^. 
He founded at Pusey House 1892 the 
Community of the RosuiTection, 
bi^op successively of 

Life byO^ Pmsrigo (1935) and study by 
Ramsay (1955). 
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GORGAS, WUliam Crawford (1854-1920), 
Ameiican military doctor, bom near Mobile, 
established a great refutation as an epidemi- 
ologist by his extermination of yellow fever 
in Havana in 1898, and in the Panamd Canal 
Zone before and during construction of the 
waterway. 

GGRGEI, Arthur, gefr'gay*ee (1818-1916), 
Hunmian rebel soldier, bom at Toporcz in 
North Hungary, during the revolt of 1848 
compelled Jellachich and his 10,000 Croats 
to capitulate at Ozora (October 7), but 
was driven back by Windischgrfttz. As 
Hungarian commander-in-chief he relieved 
Komora by inflicting a series of severe 
defeats on the Austrians, practically driving 
them out of the country. Thou^ almost 
constantly at feud wim Kossuth and a 
provisional government, he in 1849 accepted 
the ministry of war, but by delays and 
jealousies the enemy gained numerous 
advantages, and Gorgei was repeatedly 
defeated. On August 11, he was nominated 
dictator, and two days later surrendered with 
his army of 24 000 men to the Russian 
commander, ROdiger, at Vil6gos near Arad. 
Gorgei was imprisoned at Kiagenfurt, but 
eventually set free and returned to Hungary 
in 1868. 

GORGES, Sir Ferdhumd, gor'jes (c. 1566- 
1647), English colonizer in America, was 
bom at Ashton in Somerset He founded 
two Plymouth companies (1606-19 and 
1620-35) for planting lands in New England, 
in 1639 received a charter constituting him 
proprietor of Maine, and died at BristoL 
His grandson sold his rights to Massachusetts 
in 1677. See his autobiography (1847) and 
study by H. S. Burrage (1923). 
GORdAS.gor'Jee-as (c, 485-C.380B.C.), Greek 
sophist, sceptical philosopher and rhetorician, 
bom at Leontini, Sicily, came to Athens as 
ambassador in 427, and, settling in Greece, 
won wealth and fame as a peripatetic teacher 
of eloquence. He maintains the Eleatic 
paradoxes of nihilism, that nothing exists 
and that even if it did it would be unknowable 
and certainly incommunicable os knowledge 
from one man to another. A short summary 
of his treatise on nature is preserved. Plato’s 
dialogue Gorgias is written against him. See 
Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(1935). 

GORHAM, George Comelhis (1787-1857), 
Anglican divine, bom at St Neots and a 
feiiow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, was 
in 1847, for denying unconditional regmera- 
tioD in baptism, refused institution to the 
living of Brampford Speke, Devon, by the 
Bishop of Exeter and afterwards (1849) by 
the Court of Arches, but in the end (1851) 
was instituted following revmal of the 
decision by the judicial committee of the 
Wvy Council. See study by Nies (1951 ). 
GCMoMG. SeeOoeaiNO. 

GORinf, Maste, is the pen-name of Akksd 
IMWinovidi Peshkov (1868-1936), Russian 
Mvdist, born at Nizhni Novgorod (now 
\Q 0 idt;y\ and sticcessively pedlar, scidlery-boy, 
:gemiber,4oc^^ Hb 

^ in % romanlic theatrical vein, 
imnyilif tha ttammai, with yivi41y*dfmwn 
chanictera, mostly of tmop$ and dcwiHMi4> 
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outs. Foma Gordeyev (1899) marks his 
transition from romanticism to realism. The 
subsequent social novels and dramas were 
greatly weakened by long tendentious dis- 
cussions on the meaning of life. His auto- 
bio^phical trilogy (1915) contains his best 
writing. Involvec^n strikes and imprisoned 
in 1905, he lived abroad until 1914 and then 
engaged in revolutionary propaganda. From 
1922 to 1928 he lived abroad again on account 
of his health, but then returned a whole- 
hearted supporter of the Soviet r^ime. He 
sponsored 'social realism* as the offlcial , 
school in Soviet literature and art. See ; 
Lives by Dillon (1902), A. Kaun (1932), 
Hplztman (1948). i 

GORRES, Johann Joseph von, getr^res (1776- \ 
1848), German writer, born at Coblenz, in ; 
1812 became the literary centre of the 
national movement. Denouncing absolutism 
with great energy, he angered me Prussian 
government, and had to flee the country 
(1820). In 1827 be was made professor of 
Literature at Munich, where he devoted 
himself to literature and controversial 
theology. His chief work was his Chrisdkhe 
Mystik (m2). See Lives by Oatland (1876), 
Schulz (1902). Scheilberg (1913), Stem h928), 
and studies by Sepp (1876), Berger (1921). 

GORST, (1) Sir Eldon (1861-1911^ son of (3), 


was from 1907 consul-general in Egypt 

(2) Harold (1868-1950), Engiim author, 
son of (3), was parliamentary correspondent, 
lectured and wrote btomphies, relt^ous and 
political essays and collaborated with 
Gertrude Warren in Compromised^ a modem 
masque (1902). 

(3) Sir John Eldon (1835 1916), Engtish 
politician, bom at Preston, became a popular 
civil commissioner in the Maori count^ in 
New Zealand, was called to the bar in 1865 
and entered parliament, a staunch supporter 
of Disraeli, later joined the Fourth Party ted 
by Randolph Churchill, was knighted in 1885 
and ultimately joined the Liberal Party, He 
held several ministerial oflices, including that 
of solidtor-generai (1885-86). 

GORT* John Stmidisfa Snrtcca Rrendergast 
Verefcer, 6th VImzhuI (1886-1946). Bn^h 
field-marshal (1943), served in the First 
World War (V.C 1918) and in the Second 
was commander-in-chier of the British forces 
overwhelmed in the initial German victories 
of 1940. Afterwards he was governor of 
Gibraltar (1941-42) and of Malta from 
1942 till 1944, whep he became ht^ com- 
missioner for PalesUite and Transjoroanu 

GORTON. Samuel (1592-1677% Bnglish 
colonist, rounder of the ohscoit and extinct 
sect of * Goitonites *« was bom at Gorton, 
Lancashire, and emijgrated m 1636 to Nev. 
England, whoe he died at Warwick. 

GOimCHAKOFF. See OoaCHAJZOV. 

GOSCHEN, ^ - 


GOSCHEN/ Geom Joadlm Gomtet Ui 
\kKmmu gd'shm 0831-1907), British ststes- 
man, was the son of a London metchant o[ 
Gm^man extraction. In 1863 he pubUsbed 
The Theory of Fon^ BxduoMs^ and became 
M.P. Ibr So Oty dr£o£iim» 
office as vice-pfesldent of the Board of Trade 
mS). chanoellor of the Dndiy cf Lai^j; 
18661, pretideDt of the Poor^aw Jkmrd 
1868), and head of the Admiralty (1871-74). 
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He^re^lated Egyptian jfinances (1876), and 
as/,ambaMador extraordinaiy to the Porte 
(1880) induced Turkey to fulfil her treaty 
obligations to Greece. Opposing Home 
Rule, he was Unionist chancellor of the 
Excheauer (1887-92), and in 1888 converted 
part of the National Debt; he was first lord 
of the Admiralty (1895-99). See Life by 
A. D. Elliot (1911), and Letters (ed. Colson, 
1947). His brotW, Sir WllHam Edward 
Geadieo (1847-1924), was Britii^ ambassador 
at Berlin (19()8-14). 

GOSSt John (1800-80), English composer 
of anuiems (among them * O Taste and See ’)> 
^ees, Ac., was bom at Fareham, Hants, and 
was organist of St Paul's from 1838 to 1872, 
when he was knitted. 

GOSSE, (1) Sir WlUiain 0845-1928), 

English poet and critic, son of (2), whose 
character and beliefs he described in Father 
and Son (1907), was bom in London, educated 
privately, became assistant-librarian in the 
British Museum (1867-75), translator to the 
Board of Trade (1875-1904) and finally 
librarian to the House of Lords (1904-14). 
He published two volumes of poems. On Viol 
andFhtti (1873) and Collected Poems (1911). 
His Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Euro^ (1879), Slc„ first introduced Ibsen to 
English readers. He also wrote on Congreve 
(1888), Donne (1899). Jeremy Taylor (1904), 
Sir Thomas Browne (1905), Swinburne (1917), 
and Malherbe (1920), although his special 
field was Seventeenth-century Studies (1897). 
He received honorary degrees from many 
European universities and was knighted in 
1925. See Life by Charteris (1931V 
(2) Philip Henry (1810-88), English 
naturalist, father of (1), born at Worcester, 
went to North America in 1827 and became 
a professional naturalist in Jamaica. His 
Manuai of Marine Zoology (1855-56), 
written on his return to England, opened up 
a new branch of science. His best-known 
work was the Romance of Natural History 
(1860-62). See Life by his son (1890). 

GOT, Fnagobk Jolea Edni^, gd (1822-1901), 
French actor, was bora at Lignerolles (Orae), 
and in 1844 made his d6but. From 1850 to 
1866 he was a member of the Comddie 
Fran 9 aise. He received the cross of the 
Lei^n of Honour in 1881. 

GO THAR DT, M. See OhOnewalo, M. 
GOrmtlED VON STRAl^BURG (fi. 1200), 


BlStter and Unsere Zeit. He also wrote a 
comedy entitled Pitt und Fox (1854), tragedies 
and historical novels. See his autobiography 
(ism 

GOTTSCHED» Johann Christoph (1700-66), 
German man of letters, born at Judithenkirch 
near Kdnigsberg, in 1730 became professor 
of Philosophy and Poetry at Leipzig, and in 
1734 of Logic and Metaphysics. Gottsched 
laboured to improve his mother-tongue as a 
literary v^icle, and to reform the German 
drama by banishing buffoonery and raising 
the style and tone. But he became pedantic 
and vain, and manifested a petty jealousy of 
all literary authority save his own, opposing 
Bodmer and pooh-poohing Lessing. His 
drama. The Dying Cato (1732), notwith- 
standing its immense success, is sadly barren. 
See German works by Danzel (1848), 
Breitmaier (1879), Bemays (1880), Reicke 
(1892) and Krause (1894). 

GOTtWALD, Klement, got'valt (1896-1953). 
Czech politician, was bom at Dedice, 
Moravia. In the First World War he fought 
with the Austro-Hungarian Army. He then 
Joined the Communist Party, whose secretary- 
general he became in 1927. He opposed the 
Munich Agreement of 1938 and later went to 
Moscow, where he was trained for eventual 
office. In 1945 he became, as a Communist 
leader, vice-premier in the Czech Provisional 
Government. Prime minister in 1946, he 
carried out in February 1948 the Communist 
coup d'itai which averted a defeat for his 
party at the polls. In June he became 
president Strong in the support of Moscow, 
whose line he followed closely, he established 
a complete diaatorship in Czechoslovakia. 
GOTZ von BERLICHENGEN, gtets fan 
heVUnMring-en (1480-1562), German oon- 
dottiere nicknamed * with the iron-hand * 
because of a steel replacement for his right 
hand lost in the siege of Landshut (1505), 
born at Jaxthausen in Wfirttemberg, from 
1497 onwards was involved in continual 
feuds, in which he displayed both lawless 
daring and chivalrous magnanimity. Twice 
he was put under the ban of the empire — ^io 
1512 for plundering a band of Nttraberg 
merchants, and in 1516 for carrying oif 
Philip of Waldock and holding him to ransom. 
He fought for Duke Ulrich of WCtrttemberg 
(1519) against the Swabian league, and after 
his heroic defence of Mdckmfihl was taken 


German putt, wrote the masterly German 
version of the legend of Tristan and Isolde, 
based on the Anglo-Norman poem by Thomat 
(q.v.), a work of lyrical beauty Imbued with a 
tical insight He is also 


(q.v.), a work 
profound pgy\ 


notewotthy as an ear^ exponent of literary 
criticism, having left appraisals of the work 
of poets of the ^od. See editions by Ooss 
0944) and Raaim (1946). 

GOTIHARD, or GoMiaid, St (r. 961*1038), 
Omum moiik, bora In Bavaria, In 1022 

COTnfiCLir. SeeBmaut. 


prisoner. In the Peasants* War of 1525 he 
led a section of the insurgents, was captured 
by the Swabian league, kept a prisoner at 
Augsbura for two years, and sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment. He was only freed 
on the dissolution of the league in 1540. 
in 1542 he was fighting in Hungary against 
the Turks, and in 1544 in France. He died 
in hts castle of Horaberg. He wrote an 
autobiopraplw, pubiii^ied ^ PisU^tos (1731), 
on whidu Goethe grounded the drama 
translated by Scott. 

GOUDIMEL, aaode, goo^^mel (1507-72), 
French composer of masses, motets, diansons 
and psalm^tiincs, was btm at 
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(1779-1869), British soldier, born at Woods- 
town. County Limerick, served at the Cape, 
in the West Indies, through the Peninsular 
war, and in India; and in 1838 was made 
commander-in-chief of the forces sent against 
China. After storming Canton and forcing 
the Yangtze-Kiang, he compelled the Chinese 
to sign the treaty of Nanking (1842). In 
1843 he defeated the Mahrattas. In the 
Sikh war in 1845 he worsted the enemy in the 
battles of Mudki, Firozshah and Sobraon, 
for which he was given a peerage. In 184$ 
the Sikhs renewed the war, but were again 
defeated by Gough at Ramnagar, Chillian- 
walla, and Gujerat, victories which resulted 
in the annexation of the Punjab. Created a 
baronet in 1842, Baron Gough in 1846, 
Viscount Gough in 1849, and a neld-marshal 
in 1862, he died near Dublin. See the Life 
by Rait (1903) and Sir C. Gough’s 5//c/f Wars 
(1897). 

(2) John (1 757-1825), English blind botanist 
and mathematician, lost his sight through 
smallpox at three, and was bom and died at 
Kendal. John Dalton and William Whewell 
were his pupils. 

GOUJON, Jean, goo-zhd (c. 1510-68), the 
foremost French sculptor of the 16th century. 
His finest work includes Diana reclining by a 
Stag^ in the Louvre; the reliefs for the 
Fountain of the Innocents, also in the 
Louvre; the monument to the Duke of 
Brdz6 in Rouen Cathedral; and several 
reliefs in the Louvre, where he worked 
(1555-62). He was a Huguenot, but seems 
to have died before the Bartholomew 
massacre in 1572. 

GOULD, gooid, (1) Beniamin Apthorp (1824^- 
1896), American astronomer, born in Boston, 
Mass., educated at Harvard and Gottingen, 
founded the Astronomical Journal (1849- 61), 
was director of the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany (1856-59) and in 1866 determined, 
by aid of the submarine cable, the difference 
in longitude between Europe and America. 
He helped to found and was director from 
lfi68 or the national observatory at Cdrdoba, 
Argentina. His Uranometry of the Southern 
Heavens complemented Argeiander’s Atlas 
of the northern. 

(2) Sabine Baring-. See BARiNO-Gourp. 

(3) Sir FraiKii Carmtbera (1844-1925), 
English cartoonist and pioneer of * picture 
politics* (‘F. C. G.’), of the Westminster 
Gazette^ was bom at Barnstaple, and was 
knighted in 1966. 

(4) Jay (1836-92), American financier, was 
bom at Roxbury, N.Y. He made a survey 
of puts of the state, engaged in lumbering, 
and in 1857 became die principal shaieboldtf 
in a Penns^vanta bank* He began to buy 
up railroad bonds, started as a broker in 
New York (1859), and was president of the 
Erie railway company till 1872. He died 
imlainented, worth some $106,000,000. 

(5) John (1804-81), En^sh ornithologist, 
born at Lvme Regis, beemne curator to the 
Zootogica! Society's Museum in 1827. His 

works include Birds of Burope 
08^^27), Birds of Australia (1840-48), 
Birds Great Britain (1862), Ac. Hts 
remambly accurate drawinn were trans- 
ftcied to stone by his Wife. Du^g hts first 


years at the Zoological Gardens, he. was 
assisted by Edward Lear, draughtsman to the 
society. 

(6) Morton (1913- ), American composer, 
born in New York. Gould's music is national 
in style and exploits the various aspects of 
popular music from both North and South 
America. He has composed three sym- 
phonies and a variety of works in more 
popular style, including a Concerto for Tap^ 
dancer, 

(7) Nathaniel (1857-1919), British novelist, 

bom in Manchester, became a sports colum- 
nist on a Sydney newspaper, and is remem- i 
bered for a long series of exciting novels of| 
the turf. See his autobiographical The Magic 1 
of Sport (1909). \ 

GOUNOD, Charles Franpois, goo-nd (1818- '! 
1893), French composer, bora in Paris, 
June 17, studied at the Conservatoire, and 
in Rome. On his return to Paris he was for a 
rime organist of the church of the Missions 
Etrangbres where his earliest compositions, 
chiefly polyphonic in style, were performed; 
one of them, a Messe solennelle^ brought him 
into notice. His first opera, Sapho, was 
produced in 1851, and La Nonne sanglante 
in 1854. His comic opera, Le Midecin 
maigr^ lui (1858), was a great success; in 
1859 Faust raised its composer to the foremost 
rank. Phiiimon et Baucis followed in 1860; 
in 1862, La Reine de Saba (or Ir^ne); in 1864, 
Mireille; in 1867, Borneo et Juliette i He 
also published masses, hymns and anthems, 
and was popular as a song-writer. His 
oratorio. The Redemption, was produced at 
the Birmingham Festival in 1882; its sequel. 
Mors et Vita, at Brussels in 1 886. He fled to 
England during the Franco- Prussian war 
(1870). He was a member of the Institute 
(1866) and a commander of the Legion of 
Honour (1877). He died at St Cloud, 
October 18, 1893. See Lives by Pagnerre 
(Paris 1890) and Marie Anne dc Bovet 
(London 18w). 

GOURKO, Joseph Vasilyevich, Count (1828- 
1901), Russian general, distinguished himself 
by his defence of the Shipka Pass (1877) 
against the Turks. 

GOURMONT, RAny de, goor^md <1858- 
1915), French poet, novelist and critic, bora 
at Bazoches-en-Houlroe. Normandy. Having 
been dismissed from hts post at the j^blio- 
th6que Narionale, PariiL because of an 
allegedly pro-German article in Mercurt de 
France, of which he was a co-foujider, he 
lived the life ofa recluse. His creative work- 
poetry and novels in the symbolist vogue— is 
cerebral and stylistic, betraying a 'fin de 
siA:le ' obsession with words as sound more 
than as sense. But bis evaloative work, 
sriiich includes Le Uvre des masques (1896^ 
1898) and Promenades philosc^i^s 
1909), is clear-sighted and inmvidualistic, 
exhibiting scholarship and intollectual curio- 
sity; be has been favourably compared with 
Sainte-Beuve, His noveto inctude Siztine 
(1890) and Un Cmur virainal (1907). See 
Rimy de Gourmont by Richard Aldin^on. 
cow, NM (1727>1807). Sootiitb violtiiiit and 
•oog'Wiitcr, bom near Duak^ compom 
neariyobwidfad tunes; tadftomUatiniFV 

akfll wtbi die bow bis naoM to Mill « boM^id 
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in Scotland. — ^His youngest son, 
Nttluuiiel (1766-1831), became king's trum- 
peter for Scotland, bandleader, music- 
publisher of Scottish airs including his own 
which number over 200 — among them 
‘ Caller Herrin* *. 

COWARD, Mary. See Keeley. 

GOWER, John (c. 1325-1408), English poet, 
became blind about 1400. His tomb is in 
St Saviour's, Southwark. He was a personal 
friend of Chaucer, wrote three large works 
in as many tankages: the Speculum Afedi- 
tantiSy in French verse, long lost and dis- 
covert at Cambridge only in 1898; the 
Vox Clamantis^ in Latin elegiacs 0382- 84), 
describing the rising under Wat Tyler and 
the long poem entitled Confessio Amantis, 
written m English, perhaps in 1383. There 
are extant also fifty French ballads, written 
by Gower in his youth. The Confessio 
A mantis consists of a prologue and eight 
books, written in 30,000 rhyming octosyllabic 
verses, and largely consists of over a hundred 
stories strung together out of Ovid’s Meta- 
morpkoses, the Gesta Ronianorum, the 
mediaeval histories of Troy, &c. The best 
editions arc by Pauli (1857) and G. C. 
Macaulay (1899-1902). See study by Dodd 
(1913) and C. S. Lewis The Allegory of Love 
( 193 ^. 

GO^RS, Sir Ernest Arthur (1880- ), 

English civil servant, son of Sir WlUiam 
Ri£s^ (1845-1915) the distinguished neuro- 
logist, was educated at Rugby and Clare 
College, Cambridge, and called to the bar in 
1906. After a distinguished career in the 


and lithographs contrasting sharply with his 
elegant tapestry designs and fashionable, if 
sometimes over-characteristic, portraits. Sec 
the monographs by C. Poore (1938) and 
P. Gassier (1955), and the Vida y obras de 
Gova (1951) by F. J. S6nchez Cantdn. 
GOZZI, Count Carlo, got'zee (1720-1806), 
Italian dramatist, born at Venice, wrote 
Tartana (1757), a satirical poem against 
Goldoni : a very popular comedy, Fiaba deW 
amore delle tre Melarance (1761); and 
several similar ‘ dramatic fairy-tales the 
best-known, from Schiller’s translation of it, 
being Turandot. See his Memoirs (1797; 
trans. 1889) and Life by Mantovani (1926). — 
His brother. Count Gasparo (1713-86), edited 
two journals in Venice, and was press censor 
there. Among his works are II Mondo 
morale (1760) and Lettere famigliari (1755). 
See Life by Magrini (1883). 

GOZZOLT, Benozzo, got'zd-lee properly 
Benozzo di Lese (c. 1420^7), Italian painter, 
was bom at Florence and became a pupil of 
Fra Angelico. At Montefalco (1450-52) he 
painted a Virgin (now in the Lateran) and a 
series of frescoes for the monastery of S. 
Francesco. At Florence (1456-64) he 
adorned the Palazzo Riccardi with scriptural 
subjects, including his famous Journey of 
the Magi in which Florentine councillors 
accompanied by members of the Medici 
family appear, and painted similar frescoes 
at San Gimignano (1464-67), and in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa (1468-84). See 
monographs by Stokes (1904) and (in French) 
Mcngm (1909). 


civil service he emerged as the champion of GRAAF, Renter de (1641-73), Dutch 
PlainlVords(mB)aodA.B,C, of Plain words ^ ^ 

(1951), which manuals have done something 
to fescue the English language from the 
slip-shod habits of its users, not least from 
rampant administrative jargon. 

COWING, Lawrence Burnett (1918- ), 

English painter and writer on art, born in 
Stoke Newington, studied at the Euston Road 
School with William Coldstream, and his 
impressionist style is often applied to portraits 
c.g, Mrs Roberts in the Talc Gallery, London. 

In 1948 he was appointed professor of Fine 

Art in the University of Durham, and he has 

written studies of Renoir (1947) and Vermeer GRACCHUSj Roma n 

(1952) He was made C.RE. in 1952. family to which belonged TlbcriM Sempro^us 

COWRIE, Earl of. Sec Ruiiiven. ^ ^ " ^ ^ * 

‘ LUCIENTES, Francisco Joed dc. 


physician and anatomist, was born at 
Schoonhoven. and practised at DelfL In 
1663 he wrote a famous treatise on the 
pancreatic juice, in 1672 discovered the 
Graafian vesicles of the female ovary. 

GBLABBE, Christian Dietrich, grab' be (1801- 
1836), German dramatist, born and died at 
Detmold, a precursor of Realism, wrote 
powerful tragedies on the lives of Don Juan 
und Faust (1822), Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa 
(1829), Napoleon (1831), Hannibal (1835), 
&c. See Lives by Ziegler (1855) and Gieben 
(1914). 


GOYA Y 

gNya (1746^ 1828), Spanish artist, bom at 
Fuendetodos. After travelling in Italy, he 
returned to Spain to design for the Royal 
Tapestry works. In 1798 he produced me 
wocKterfully-coloured frescoes, incorporating 
scenes fr<«n contemporary life, in the Chwch 
of S. Antonio de la Fionda, Madrid, and at 
about the same time the oighly-lwo satirical 
etchings — The Caprices, By this period he 
had also become a well-known portrait 
painter and was made First Court Painter to 
Charles IV in 1799, painting the Family of 
Charles IV (in the Prado Museum) in the 
following year. The War of Indwien^ce 
of 1809 another «ngi 

etch&uiji, llfc Disasters of War (IBIO-W). 
Goya combliUKi an intense feeling for the 
human drama twth a great fmaom ma 
diversity of method, bis satincat aquatints 


(slain 212 B.c.). a distinguished opponent of 
Hannibal in the second Punic war; and 
another Tiberius |Scmpronlus (^rn about 
210 B.C.), who conquered the Celtiberians and 
pacified Spain. His wife, ComeUa, daughter 
ofScipio Africanus, bore him the two famous 
brothers, the Gracchi: v 

(1) Cahis Semprontiis (c. 159-121 j.c.), 
Roman statesman, at the time of the death 
of his brother (2) was serving in Spain unto 
Setpto Africanus. He was elected to the 
iribuncship in 123 and 122. His first measure 
was to renew his brother’s agrarian law; and 
to relieve the immediate misery of the poor, 
he employed them upon new roads throura- 
ouC Italy. But by a senatorial intngue his 
colleaguo Livius vDnaus was bri^Ato 
imdeiniine his influence by surpa^ng him 
in the liberality of his measures, Caws v»s 
rejected from a tod tribuneshiiK and to 
senate bei^ to repeal his enactments^ Cams 
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appearing in the Forum to make opposition* 
a fearful riot ensued, in which 3000 of his 
partisans were slain; he himself held aloof 
from the fight, but was compelled to flee 
with a single slave* who fust slew his master 
and then himself. The commons saw too 
late their folly, and endeavoured to atone for 
their crime by erecting statues to the brothers. 
Their mother survived them long, and on her 
tomb the Roman people inscribed ' Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi *. 

(2) Xlberitis Sempronius (1 68- 133 b.c.), in 
137 served as quaestor in Spain, where the 
kindly remembrance of his father enabled him 
to gain better terms from the Numantines 
for 20,000 conquered Roman soldiers. The 
hopeless poverty of thousands of the Roman 
citizens weighed on the mind of Gracchus, 
and he began an agitation for reform. 
Eleaed tribune in 133, he reimposed the 
agrarian law of Licinius Stolo, r^uisitioned 
all land held in excess and distributed it in 
allotments to the poor. His deposition of 
his fellow tribune Marcus Octavius, who had 
vetoed his proposal, threatened to undermine 
the authority of the senate. When Attains, 
King of Pergamus, died and bequeathed his 
wealth to the Roman people, Gracchus 
proposed that it should be divided among the 
poor, to enable them to stock their newly> 
acquired farms. But he was accused of 
having violated the sacred character of the 
tribuneship by the deposition of his colleague 
Caecina; thousands of the fickle mob 
deserted him: and during the next election 
for the tribuneship he, with three hundred of 
his f^riends, was murdered. 

GRACE, WilUam Gilbert (1848-1915), English 
cricketer, bom at Downend near Bristol. 
By 1864 he was playing cricket for Gloucester 
Coimty, and was chosen for the Gentlemen v. 
the Players at sixteen. The acquisition of a 
medical degree in 1879, and a practice in 
Bristol, was not allowed to inhibit his love of 
bat and bail. He toured Canada, the U.S. 
and Australia, twice captaining the English 
team. By 1895 he had scor^ a hundred 
centuries; and the tribute subscribed for in 
that year, in recognition of his services to the 
game, came to over £5000. See books by 
Brownlee (1895) and Darwin (1934) and 
contemporary Wisden*s Almanacs. 

GRACIAN, Bahasar, grah-thyahn' (! 601-58), 
Spanish writer and philosopher, bom at 
Belmonte near Calatayud, in Aragon, joined 
the Jesuits as a youth and became a preacher 
and teacher in N.£. Spain and finally head 
of the College of Tarrajsona. As one would 
expect, hts work is didactic, imbued with 
Jesuit ideology, a system of pracskai ethics, 
the object being to guide the reader so that 
he Jeams how to adapt means to ends, how 
10 dxake oft puerde illusions, and gradually 
tgeemat master of himself and hts destiny. 
Tiros The Hero (163^, Tho JPoHUcum (1640), 
The Man of Discretion (1646), The Manual 
Onuie ana Art of Prudence (1647) reveal a 
ooiitnyed pattern to demonstrate the ideal 
that go to make up tlwse types* 
eSacte^s most important work, however. Is 
A novel, m Critkan (1650, 

1657), in mtdi he tiims up civitlzatiofi as 
seen through the eyes of a savage, it is 


written in the affected, premeditated^ and 
polished style, known as Gorgonismt far 
removed from the rhythms of everyday 
speech, and hence it has become mainly a 
work for scholars. See study by A. F. G. 
Bell (1921). 

GRAEBE, Karl, gray'd^ (1841-1927), German 
organic chemist, born at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
with Liebermann first synthesized alizarin 
from anthraquinone (1869). 

GRAFE, Albrecht von, gray'fe (1828-70), 
German oculist, was bora and died in Berlin. 
He introduced a new classification of eye 
diseases. 

GRAFTON, (1) Angustiis Henry Fitzroy, 3fd 
Duke of (1735-1811), English statesm^ a 
descendant of Charles 11. came into notice in 
1763 in the opposition to Bute, and was 
secretary of state under Rockingham 
(1 765-66). In July 1 766 Pitt became premier 
and Earl of Chatham, making Grafton first 
lord of the Treasury; but owtne to Chat- 
ham’s illness Grafton had to undertake the 
duties of premier from September 1767. He 
resigned in 1770, but was lord privy seal 
under North (1771-75) and in the new Rock- 
ingham ministry (1782'- 83). Thou^ pos- 
sessed of more honesty of purpose than the 
invectives of Junius would have us believe, he 
had a weakness for the fair sex and for the 
turf which often distracted him from more 
urgent business. See his Autobiography (ed. 
Anson 1898). 

(2)Riclianl(c. IS13-C. 1572), English printer 
and historian, began as a grocer, went 
to Antwerp in 1537 and there printed the 
Matthews Bible, the revised Coverdale and 
the ’ Great ’ (folio) Bible. He became 
printer to Edward Vi, produced the Book of 
Common Prayer (1549), but fell into disfavour 
for printing Lady Jane Grey’s proclamation. 
He also wrote tiuee histories of England, and 
sat in parliament. 

GRAHAM, (1) BWy (WiBiam Fraakliu) (1918- 
), American evangelist, conducted nifdfiy 
organized revivalist campaigns not only in 
the U.S.A. but in Britam, as at Hamogay 
(1954) and Glasgow (1955). See hts Peace 
with God (1954) and Burnham, MUshn 
AcconwJished il956), 

(2) (r. 1724-79), Scottish ballad 
and chap-book writer, born at Raploch near 
Stirling, followed Prince Cluuiie’s army and 
wrote a metrical eyewitness account of the 
campaign. He was appointed bellman of 
Glasgow about 1770, Of his rambling 
ballads, the best known are John Hkiand- 
man's Remarks on Glasgow and TunUm^ 
spike, 

(3) Emfs, See MoLESwoant, Mary 

Louisa. 


(4) Jkmca (1745-94), Soottiah qua6k«doetor, 
bom and died in Edinburgh, studied medicine 
^eie, but did not upraduate akbough he 
styled himself * Dr Graham After several 
years abroad he set up mactiee fim in 
Bristol (1774) then Bath 0775) and fio^y 
also In London, where he ettabBshed 
*tem]ta of healm and kfmm* and pm- 
scribed Msedies and Isebmd. He iml his 
patieDts on a * iwammitin tinoae , into 

bed,*. Aiaoif9*MM)*aa(bda,t4WWK^ 
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frequently imprisoned, he became fashion- 
able, his clientele induding the Prince of 
Wales and the Duchess of Devonshire. In 
1781, it is alleged, he exhibited Emma Lyon, 
later Lady Hamilton, as the * Goddess of 
Health *. In 1783 he was arrested in Edin- 
burgh after writing articles in support of his 
lectures, which had been prohibited, under 
a forged eminent name. In 1790 he indulged 
in * earth bathing*, turned religious and 
styled himself ‘me servant of the Lord 
O.W.L.* (Oh wonderful love*). His pam- 
phlets and extravagant advertisements reveal 
him as an * admass * man bom two centuries 
before his time. 

(5) Sir James Robert George, Bart. (1792- 
1861), British statesman, was born at 
Netherby in Cumberland, June 1, and 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1813 he became private secretary 
to the British minister in Sicily. He entered 
parliammit as a Whig in 1826, supported 
Catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill. 
Earl Grey made him (1830) first lord of the 
Admiralty; but in 1834 he resigned over the 
Irish Church question, and in 1841 became 
home secretary under Peel. In 1844 he 
issued a warrant for opening the letters of 
Mazzlni, and the information thus obtained 
was communicated to the Austrian minister. 
His fai^-handed dealing with the Scottish 
Church increased the troubles which ended 
in the Disruption of 1843. He jmve Peel 
warm support in carrying the Com Law 
Repeal Bill, and resigned (1846) as soon as 
it was carried. On Peers death in 1830 he 
became leader of the Poelites, and in 1852-55 
was first lord of the Admiralty in the 
Coalition ministry. He retired in 1857, and 
died October 26. See Lives by Torrens 
(1863), Lonsdale (1868) and C. S. Parker 
(1907). 

(6) John, of Ciaverhouae. See Dundee. 

(7) Robert. See CuNNiNGitAME Graham 
(1). 

(8) Robert Bootlae Ctmningharoe. See 
CUNNIMOHAME GRAHAM (2). 

(9) Stephen (1884- ), British traveller 

and writer, travelled widely in Scandinavia, 
Russia, Central Asia, Middle and Near EasL 
served tn the fim World War and mumed 
to a life of travel in South America and 
Russia, contributing to Th€ Times and 
publlsbhig numerous books of his travels, 
paittctilarly on Russia, induding lives of 
mer the Great (1929), Stalin <1931) and 
Ivan the Terrible (1932), Summing up on 
Ru$$k( (1951) and Fay as rott Run (195^. 

(10) naim (1805' 6^, Scottish chemist 
and physicist, born in Glasgow, became in 
1830 nrofessor of Chemistry at Glasgow, and 
in )8 j 7 at University College, London. In 
1855 he was amMinted master of the Mint 
Elected an P.R.S. in 1836, he was one of the 
founders of physical chemistry. His resear- 
ches on the molecttlar difi'usion of gases 
led him to formulate the law * ti^t Uw difih- 
Sion rate gesee is inversely as the square 
root of density \ He discovered the 
^tes ^oellolcls and their separation 1^ 
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poet, was bora at Glasgow, became an 
advocate, then curate in the Church of 
England at Sedgefield, Durham, and wrote 
Mary Queen m Scots, a dramatic poem 
(1801), r6e Sa>hath (1804), Ac., of which the 
latter in its tender devotional feeling and 
felicity in describing quiet Scottish scenery 
is not unworthy of Cowper. 

(2) Kenneth (1859-1922), Scottish author, 
bom at Edinburgh, entered the Bank of 
England in 1879, became its secretary in 1898 
and retired for health reasons in 1908. His 
early work, Fagan Fapers (1893), The Golden 
Age (1895) and Dream Days (ifeS), revealed 
a remarkably subtle, delicate and humorous 
sympathy with the child mind. His Wind in 
the Willows (1908), with its quaint riverside 
characters. Rat, Mole, Badg^ and Toad, 
has become a children’s classic. His early 
story. The Reluctant Dragon, was made into 
a Wait Disney film in 1943. See Lives and 
studies by P. R. Chalmers (1933), D. M. 
Fyrth (1937) and P. Green (1959). 
GRAHAME- WHITE, Claude (1879-1959), 
English aviator and engineer, the first to be 
granted a British certificate of proficiency in 
aviation, ran the first British flying school, 
formed in 1910 his company to build aircraft, 
and published books on the aeroplane and 
flying. 

GRACNGER, Percy (1882- ), Australian 

composer and pianist, bora in Melbourne, 
studied under Pabst and Busoni, and settled 
in the U.S.A. in 1915. He was a friend and 
admirer of Greig, whose example he followed 
in championing the revival of folk-music, 
which forms a basis of much of his work. 
His Molly on the Shore, Mock Morris and 
Shepherds Hey are examples of his skilful use 
of traditional dance themes. 

GRAM, Hans Christtan Joachim (1853-1938), 
Danish bacteriologist, established in 1884 a 
testing method for bacteria, distinguishing 
the Gram-positive from the Gram-negative. 
GRAMONT, or Grammoat, Philibei^ Comte 
de, gra-md (1621-1707), French courtier, 
while sUU young served under Cond6 and 
Turenne, and became a favourite at the court 
of Louis XIV, but his gallantries brought 
him exile from France in 1662. He found 
congenial societyMong the merry profligates 
of the court of Charles U of England. Here, 
after many adventures, he married, but not 
without compulsion, Elizabeth Hamilton 
(1641-1708), with whom he afterwards 
returned to France. At eighty he inspired his 
Mimoires of the ‘amorous intrigues* at 
Oiaries's court, or revised them when written 
by his brother-in-law. Count Anthony 
Hamilton (q.v.). The book is a stngutor 
revelation of a world of vUlainy, writtmi with 
equal grace and viwur. it was first printed 
anonymously in 1713. See translation by 
P, (>uenneil (1930). 

GRAklY, John Maimen, Mwrqnis of (1721- 
1770), the eldest son of the Duke of Rutland, 
was returned as M.P. for Grantham in 1742. 
Hastily commissioned at the time of the *45 
Jacobite mbdlitm, hn subsequently sorvnd on 
the Doha of Cumberland's staff, 
•tthatantiva im^r-general's rank m flip. 
As ci^oiiel of * The Blues/ and 

^ of the Bmish Hurse at Mindeu 
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(1759), he was a fhrious but impotent witness 
of Lord George Sackville’s failure to lead the 
cavalry into action, which earned his 
commander the contemptuous title of * The 
Great Incompetent*. In 1760 Granby, at 
the head of his cheering squadrons, trium- 
phantly redeemed the cavaliy*s tarnished 
reputation with the spectacular victory of 
Warburg. ‘ The mob’s hero *, in Walpole’s 
sneering phrase, was everywhere acclaimed, 
and in 1763 was appointed master-general 
of the Ordnance, succeeding the aged 
Ligonier as commander-in-chief in 1766. 
Charitable, just and ever-diligent for the 
welfare of his troops — during the Seven 
Years’ War he spent £60,000 on his command 
— ^he was still in harness at the time of his 
premature death in 1770. See Life by Walter 
Evelyn Manners (18981 
GRANADOS Y CAMPl^A, Enrique (1868- 
1916), Spanish composer and pianist, bom 
at L6rida, studied at Barcelona and at Pans. 
He composed Spanish dances, and his 
Goyescas for the pianoforte are his most 
accomplished works. He was drowned when 
the channel steamer Sussex was torpedoed by 
the Germans, March 24. Sec Life by Villalba 
(1917). 


GRA^^, Sarah (nde Frances Elizabeth Clarke) 
(1862-1943), British novelist, was bom of 
j^glish parentage at Donaghadee. At 
sixteen she married an army doctor, D. C. 
MTall (d. 1898). In 1923 and from 1925 
to 1929 she was mayoress of Bath. Her 
reputation rests chiefly on The Heavenly 
Twins (1893), Beth Book (1898), Ac., in which 
she skilfully handles sex problems. Her 
later works, including The Winged Victory 
U916), are advocacies of feminine emancipa- 
tion. 


GRANDI, Dino, Cooot (1895- ), Italian 

politician and diplomat, bora at Mordano, 
studied law and became one of the fascist 
quadrumvirs after the march on Rome 
(1922). He was Mussolini’s foreign minister 
0929-32), and as ambassador to London 
unsuccessfully warned the duoe of British 
opposition to the Abyssinian invasion (1935). 
He declined in favour with the formation of 
the Berlin-Rome axis. He moved the vole 
in the Fascist grand council which brought 
about Mussolini’s resignation (1943). He 
was created count in 1937. 


GRANDVILLE, gra-veel, the pseudonm of 
Jean Ignaee Isidore Gdraird (1803-47), French 
caricaturist and book-illustrator, who was 
bom at Nancy and died in a lunatic asylum 
near Paris. He achieved a reputation for 
fantastic humorous and satirical sketches 
and iUustrated editions of La Fontaine and 
Swift. 

QSLANQE, Rachel Odesley, Lad^r (d. 1745), 
the drunken, half-imbecile wife of the 
hypo^tical Scottish judige, James Erskine, 
Lord Orange (1679-17M), who in 1732 
•ecmtlb^ transported her to the Hebrides, 
and her for sevm years a captive on St 
Iplda, whence she escaiM to Sutherland and 
, where she died. 

taaest grayn'Jir (1723-76), 
EngBsh btognpher, was bom at Shaftesbuiy, 
aad^hedtvicat ^IRupta^ He 

puhlisbea a Miagf’tiphkal History of Bitgland 


(1769) and insisted *on the utility of a 
collection of engraved portraits ’. His 
advice led to extraordinary zeal in collecting 
portraits, and ’ grangerized copies ’ were 
embellished with engravings gathered from 
all quarters. 

GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC. See Cas- 
SAGNAC (1). 

GRANT, (1) Sir Alexander (1826-84), British 
educationist, born at New Yorlc, educated at 
Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford, was 
elected a fellow of Oriel in 1849 and edited 
the Ethics of Aristotle (1857). He succeeded 
as tenth baronet in 1856, became inspector 
of schools at Madras in 1858, professor of 
History in Elphinstone College, Bombay, its 
principal, vice-chancellor of Bomb^ Univer- 
sity, and in 1868 principal of Edinburgh 
University, where he helped to found the 
medical school. 

(2) Anne (1755-1838), Scottish poetess and 
essayist, bora in Glasgow, the daughter of 
Duncan M’ Vicar, an army oflicer, was in 
America 1758-68, and in 1779 married the 
Rev. James Grant, minister of Laggan. Left 
a widow in 1801, she published Poetns (1803), 
Letters from the Mountains (1806), Super* 
St it ions of the Highlanders (1811), Ac. In 
1825 she received a pension of £50 through 
the influence of Sir Walter Scott, who when 
he heard that she had expected £100, ob- 
served: ’A starving dog will eat a dirty 
pudding See memoir by her son (1844). 

(3) Ctiarles. See Glenelg, Lord. 

(4) Duncan Janies Conrowr (1885 - ), 

British painter, born at Rotniemurchus, 
Inverness. He studied at the Westminster and 
Slade Schools, in Italy and Paris, and was 
associated with Roger Fry’s Omega Work- 
shops, and later with the London Group. 
His works, mainly landscapes, portraits 
and stitl-liib, owe something to the influence 
of Roger Fry and Cdzanne, but he has also 
designed textiles, pottery, Ac. His Girl at 
the piano is in Che 1 ate Gallerv, London. See 
studies by R. Mortimer (1944) and Roger Fry 
(1923). 

(5) Sir Francis (1803-78), Scottish painter, 
brother of (8) and fourth son of Francis 
Grant of Kilgraston, Perthshire, was bora in 
Edinburgh, read for the bar but became one 
of the leading poruait painters of his day. 
His portrait groups were in great demand, 
such as the Meet of H,M. Staghounds and 
the Melton Hunt executed for the Duke of 
Wellington. He became P.R.A. in 1866 and 
was knighted. 

(6) James (1822 87). Scottish novelist, 
bom in Edinburgh, afW a childhood in 
Newfoundland and militaTv service published 
a long series of novels and histories, illustra- 
tive mainly of the adiievements of Scottish 
arms abroad. Among his works are Adven- 
tures of an Aide-de-Camp; Frank HOton^ or 
the Queen* s Own\ Bothwelh The Yellow 
Fr^te^ Ac. He turned Catholic in 1S75 and 
died in London. 

(7) James Aiiaiistiii (1827-92), Bmish 
soldier and explorer, was bora and died at 
Nakn. Educated at Marischal CoUege* 
Aberdeen, in 1846 hejoiii^ the Indian arm* 
eventually readhiuf the rank of ooloneL^ no 
was rewarded for nia services at the battle of 
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Gujerat, in the Mutiny, and in the Abyssinian 
campaign of 1868, by being made a C.B. and 
C.S.I. With Captain Speke (q.v.) he explored 
the sources of the Nile (18oO-63). Among 
his publications are A Walk across Africa; 
Botany of the Speke and Grant Expedition, &c. 
He was award^ the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society and elected F.R.S. 

(8) Sir James Hope (1808-75), British 
l^nerat, brother of (5), bom at Kilgraston, 
Perthshire, distinguished himself in the two 
Sikh wars (1845-49), the Indian Mutiny and 
the 1860 e?u^ition against China, and was 
created G.(;.B, He commanded the army 
of Madras (1861-65). See extracts from his 
journals, ed. by Col. H. Knoilys, who also 
edited his Life (1894). 

(9) Sir Patrick (1804-95), British soldier, 
born at. Auchterblair, Inverness-shire, served 
through the Gwalior, Sutlej and Punjab 
campaigns and the Mutiny, and was made a 
G.C.B. (1861), a G.CM.G. (1868) and 
field-marshal (1883). 

(10) Ulysses Simpson (1822-85), American 
soldier and eighteenth president of the 
United States, was born at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont county, Ohio, April 27. Educated 
at West Point, in 1844 he accompanied his 
regiment to Louisiana; in 1845 as second- 
lieutenant he joined the army of occupation 
in Texas under General Zachary Taylor, was 
in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, and was present at the capture of 
Monterey. Later under Winfield Scott he 
took part in all the battles of the campaign 
and in the final capture of the city of Mexico. 
He was promoted captain in 1853, but in 
1 854 resigned bis commission and settled on 
a farm near St Louis, Missouri. When the 
civil war began in 1861 Grant was appointed 
colonel of the 21st Regiment of Illinois 
Infantry. In November, now brigadier- 
general, he fought the battle of Belmont In 
February 1862 be captured Fort Henry, and 
soon after Fort Doneison. in April he fought 
a two days* battle at Shiloh. After various 
unsuccessful movemenu against Vicksburg, 
Grant crossed the Mississippi, April 1863, 
twice defeated the enemy, and drove them 
mto Vicksburg, which he besieged. After 
many assaults the stronghold surrendered 
conditionally on July 4, 1863, with 31,600 
prisoners. In October he fought at Chatta- 
nooga, and drove the enemy out of Tennessee* 
In March 1864 Grant, now a maior-geoerai 
in the regular armyt was promoted lieutenant- 
gcneral. and given the command of all the 
armies of the United States. His plan of 
campaign was to concentrate all the national 
forces mto several distinct armies, whip 
should operate simullaneously against the 
enemy, Sherman moving toward Atlanta, 
while Grant himself accompanied the army 
of the Potomac against Richmond. On 
May 4 he crossed the Rapidan, encouaterod 
General R. E. Lee in the Wiidemew, imd 
fought a desperate three days* battle. He 
moved forward on the 7tn, and fought 
ttgain at Spotlsyivania Courthouse <m the 
loth, i^^till nwiki <m the i2th« capturtog 
SQ entire Xtofsderate dlyiskm. Thus, ever 
puffsuiiig the oflTeosivek he dro^ ^ eiwtf 
withl^liiifliofRicitmoad. On March 29, 
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1865. began a week’s hard fighting, after 
which Lee surrendered his entire armv, 
April 9. The fall of Richmond substantially 
ended the war. In July 1866 Grant was 
appointed fiiU general; in 1868 and 1872 he 
was elected president by the Republicans. 
Among the events of his administration were 
the guaranteeing of the right of suffrage 
without regard to race, colour or previous 
servitude, and the peaceful settlement of the 
* Alabama Claims *. The proposal of a third 
term of presidency not having been approved. 
Grant became a sleeping parmer in a banking- 
house. In May 1884 the house suspended, 
and it was discovered that two of the partners 
had robbed the general of all he possessed. 

In the hope of providing for his family, he 
had begun his autobiography, when in 1884 
a sore throat proved to be cancer at the root 
of the tongue. The sympathies of the nation 
were aroused, and in March 1885 congress 
restored him to his rank of general, which he 
had lost on accepting the presidency. He 
died at Mount McGregor near Saratoga, 
July 23 . See his Personal Memoirs (1 885-86) ; 
and works by Edmonds (1916), Coombs 
(1916), his son Jesse Grant (1925), A. L. 
Conger (1931), J. F. C. Fuller (1933), W. B. 
Hasscltine (1935), Woodward (1958). 

(11) WUliam (1863-1946), Scottish lexico- 
grapher, born at Elgin. He studied in 
France, Belgium and Germany, and became 
a lecturer in English, Modem Languages and 
Phonetics at Aberdeen University. He was 
until his death editor of the Scottish National 
Dictionary, and published various works on 
Scottish dialects. 

GRANT-DUFF. See Duff. 

GRANVELLE, Antoine Perrenot, Cardinal de, 
grJ-ve/ (1517-86), Spanish diplomat, son of 
the jurist and diplomat, Nicholas (1484-1550); 
was bora at Besan^on, and in 1540 was 
appointed Bishop of Arras and was secretary 
of state to the emperor, Charles V (1550-55), 
On the latter's abdication, he transferred his 
services to Philip U. In 1559 he became 
prime minister to Margaret of Parma in the 
Netherlands, in 1560 Archbishop of Malines, 
and next year cardinal. His policy of 
repressing the Protestants provoked such 
hostility tn the Low Ckiuntries, however, that 
at the king's advice he retired in 1564 to 
Franebe-Comtd. in 1570 he represented 
Spain at Rome tn drawing up a treaty of 
aitlance with Venice and the papal see against 
the Turks. In 1570-75 ho was viceroy of 
Naples. He died at Madrid. His letters, Ac., 
were edited by Weiss (9 vols. Paris 1842-61) 
and Poullet (9 vols. Brussels 1878-92). See 
study by Phillipson (1896). 

GRANVILLE, gnw'WW, (1). See Grenvxixe. 

(2) Earl. See CAATmT and Levsson- 
Gowbr* 

GRANViLLB-BARKEB., Hwlqr (1877-1946), 
Rn eiinh actof, playwright and producer, born 
toLondon. Aaanactor.hewaadistin^uilwd 
by hit appeartnee in Shaw play*— he played 
Marchbankt in Cowfide in 1^ InlWto 

became co-manager <rf the j^urt Tteat^ 
with Vedrenne. and there followed a fotar- 
year teaaoo trat was a iandmarh m the 
^tory die Britiih theatre First 

io Englaad of ^tya by MMbmiBCk, 
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Schnitasler^ Hauptmann, Yeats, Galsworthy, 
Masefield and Shaw were performed m 
circumstances that set new standards of 
acting and design. In 1907 he left the Court 
and continued his success with a series of 
Shakespeare plays at the Savoy. He retired 
from the stage in the early ’twenties. Barker 
wrote several plays, including The Marrying 
of Anne Leete (1902), The Voysey Inheritance 
(1905), Waste (performed privately in 1907, 
publicly in 1936) and The Madras House 
(1910). With Wuliam Archer he devised a 
scheme for a national theatre. He was 
married first to Liliah McCarthy and then to 
Helen Huntington Gates, with whom he 
made the standard translations of plays by 
Martinez Sierra and the Quintero brothers. 
His prefaces to Shakespeare’s plays (four 
vols. 1927>45) can still be mined ibr original 
criticism and ideas on production. See A 
National Theatre by H. Granville-Barker and 
W. Archer (1907), and the biography by 
C. B. Purdom (1955). 

GRASSl, Giovanni Battista (1854-^1925), 
Italian zoologist, bom at Roveliasca, became 
proiessor of Comparative Anatomy at Rome 
in 1895, did important work on worms, eels, 
termites and malaria. 


gannon (February 1782). A month later the 
Rockingham ministry surrendered, and the 
Irish parliament in gratitude voted Grattan 
£50,000. The history of ’ Grattan’s parlia- 
ment* did not correspond to the patriotic 
dreams of its great founder. It was impos- 
sible for a parliament so little representative 
and so much subject to corruption to rise to 
real statesmanship. The urgent need of parlia- 
mentary reform and the remedy of domestic 
abuses soon occupied the minds of all Irish 
patriots. Once more at Dungannon, in 
September 1783, were formulated demands 
for parliamentary reform, whkdi were pr^ 
seated to the House by Flood and rejedeq. 
Grattan devoted himsdU' to advocating the 
reform of special abuses, but his bills proved 
abortive. Meantime continued commerdal 
depression had produced a strong feeling in^ 
Ireland for protection, which was yet unable 
to arrest secretary Orde’s measure for, 
absolute free trade. This measure, however, 
Pitt could not carry at Westminster, except 
subject to a number of stipulations, one of 
which was that all English navigation laws 
were to be adopted by the Irish parliament; 
and to this Grattan would not accede. Pitt’s 
mortification confirmed bis determination 


GRATIAN, a Benedictine monk of Bologna, 
who between 1139 and 1142 compiled the 
collection of canon Jaw known as the 
JDecretum Gratiani. 

GRAIIANGS, Augustus (359-383), Roman 
emperor from 375, in 367 by his father 
Valentinlan was made Augustus in Gaul. On 
Vaieounian’s death he was elevated to the 
throne, with his hall-brother Valentinian 11 
as colleague. Gaui, Spain and Britain fell to 
Gratian’s share, but as his brother was only 
four years old he virtually ruled the whole 
western empire; and in 378, on the death of 
his uncle Valens, he suddenly became 
sovereign also of the eastern empire. There- 
upon he recalled Iheodosius from Spain, 
and appointed him his colleague in 379. 
Gratian was pious, temperate and eloquent; 
but his fondness for frivolous amusements 
and his persecution of pagans and heretics 
alienated bis subjects; so that when Maximus 
was proclaimed emperor crowds flocked to 
his standard. Gratian was defeated by him 
near Paris, and fled to Lyons, where be was 
put to death. 

GRAITAN, Henry (i746-'1820), Irish tUtes- 
man, bom in Dublin, July 3, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and embraced the 
reforming principles of Henry Flood with 
such ardour that his father, the recorder of 
Dublin, disinherited him. At iwenty-mie he 
proceeded to the Middle lempie, London, 
but neglected law for the debates in the House 
of Commons. In 1772 he was called to the 
Irhdi bar, and in 1775 entered the Irish 


that union was the only effective means 
of pacification. Grattan was returned for 
Dublin in 1790, and himself a Protestant, 
had taken up the cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; but the corruption of the Castle 
government and of a parliament venal 
beyond ail precedent, the persistent repression 
of the agitation for Catholic relief, and the 
spirit of discontent generated by the Fnmch 
Revolution had fomented the movement of 
the United Irishmen. Despairing for his 
country and broken by ill-health, Grattan 
retired on the eve of the rebellion, but 
returned to take bis seat for Wicklow, and 
bravely to combat the bill for the Union. h\ 
1805 he was elected to Westminster as 
member for Malton tn Yorkshire, and for 
Dublin the following year. The remaining 
energies of his life were devoted to the cause 
of Catholic enumetpation. In December 1819 
bis health began to give wav;; in the following 
May he crossed from Dublin, a dying man, 
to speak once more for the cause; and he 
died five days after his arrival, June 4. He 
was buried tn Westminster Abbey. His son, 
Henry Grattan, collected bis Speeches (1822), 
edited his Miscellaneous Wow (1822), and 
wrote the standard Life (183$M6>. $ee too 
Lecky’s Leaders of Public OpMon in Irelartd, 
and the studici by Dunlop (1889) S. Owynn, 

liwi Ifataridi. grown (1701-59). 
Oemian composor of tnirty^four operas, & 
* Passioii piece *, dtc., was bom near Torgau, 
and died in Bertta.^His breiim Johann 


parliament as member for Chartomoot Gottlieb (1695^1771), also a compoaer, was a 
Bood had lost his popularity by accepting of Tartiiii 

office under ^yenunent, and Grattan feapt CRAVES, (1) ABM Foroeval (184d*1931), 
at one bound into his place, and strove to Irish poeit father of <3}» bom in Dublin* 
secure nto nu^al of Uie restrictions upon wromnuidbJririifelk 
hMimde. Fearing a French invasion. Lord tag ’ Father 0*Flynn * atid an aUtomogW^y 
them in 1779: thereupon To Meturn to All {1930}. AIead«r,«thc 
Gntttan itoied mto a strugtle for legislative Celtic revival, he feanded the Irish literary 
ffidepSiMieitce. The popular were Sodety. ^ 

Mtnttd by luu at tiM Cmnmitioo of !>«»• Q) WdMl (I7t9-1WM}, fincMib aotboi, 
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born at Mickleton, became a fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, in 1736. Of his great output, 
only The Spiritual Quixote (1772) is remem- 
bered. 

(3) Robert Ranke (1895- ), poet and 

novelist, son of (1), bom in London, was 
educated at Charterhouse and gained an 
exhibition to St John's College, Oxford, but 
enlisted in the Royal Welch Fusiliers. At 
the end of the 1st World War, he took up his 
studies at Oxford, running a shop in the 
town as a means of livelihood. In 1926, his 
graduation year, he accepted the professor- 
ship of Enfldish at Cairo University. Since 
1929, except during the Spanish Civil War 
and the Second World War, he has lived in 
Majorca. Outstanding novels are I, Claudius 
'1934), which won the Hawthornden and 
iames Tait Black prizes for that year, and its 
sequel, Claudius the God^ both of them tours 
de force in imaginative reconstruction of the 
Roman way of life; and in complete contrast 
of locale and theme, there are his two novels 
on the experiences of a British soldier in the 
American revolution Sergeant Lamb of the 
Ninth (1940) and Proceed^ Sergeant Lamb 
(1941). iVi/e to Mr Milton (1943) marks still 
another original approach. They Hanged Mv 
Saintly Billy (1957) is a claim for the inno- 
cence of William Palmer, who was hanged 
for murder by poison. His poetry has 
received less acceptance than his prose. He 
early propounded poetry as * a spiritual 
cathartic* and his later work is tough, 
sinewy and paradoxical (see Collected Poems, 
195^. See his autobiographies Goodbye to 
All That (1929), But it still goes on (1930) and 
Occupation WV//er (1950). 

GRAY, (0 A$a (1810-88), American botanist, 
born at Paris, New York, took his M.D, in 
1831, but relinquished medicine for botany, 
and in 1842-73 was professor of Natural 
History at Harvard, booming meanwhile a 
strong Darwinian, From 1838 to 1842 he 
published, with Dr Torrey, the Flora of North 
America; Genera Florae Americae Borealh 
OrientaUs Ellustrata (1848-50); other works 
being A Free Fxamination of Darwin's 
Treatise (1861), Ac. See Life by A. H. Dupree 
(I960). 

(2) David (1838-61), Scottish poet, was 
bom at Merkland, on the Luggie, near 
Kirkintilloch. Destined for the church, he 
took to poets/ and in 1860 came to London 
with RtHMMrt Buchanan (q.v.), but died of 
consumption the following year. The Luggie 
and In the Shadows (1862) are his diief poetic 
works. See study by Budiaaan (1868). 

(3) ERdM (1835-ml). American inventor, 
was bom at BamesvtUe, Ohio, and engaged in 
the manitfscture of telegraphic apparatus. 
His sixty peteou included several for the 
tclepbone, of uHMch he claimed the invention, 
and oUien for a multiplex i^egraph. 

^ (4) RelNvl (1809-72), Bishop of Capo Town 
from 1847. was the son of Robert Gray 
(1762-1834]^ who was Bishop of Bristol firom 
^27. In 180 ho iproimun^ the deims^^^ 
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He was the first eKperinaenter in static 
electricity, using frictional methods to prove 
conduction. 

(6) Sir Thomas (d. c. 1369), Northumbrian 
knight who wrote the Scala-chronica (ed. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1907). 

(7) Thomas (1716-71), one of the greatest 
of English poets, was bom in London, 
December 26. His father, Philip Gray, a 
money-sertveoer, was of so violent and 
jealous a temper that his wife (Dorothy 
Antrobus) was obliged to separate from him ; 
it was mainly through her exertions that the 
boy was sent to Eton (1727), and afterwards 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge (1734). At Eton 
he made the aemuaintanoe of Horace Walpole, 
whom in 1739 he accompanied on the grand 
tour. They spent two and a half years in 
France and Italy, but quarrelled at Reggio 
and parted. Walpole afterwards took the 
blame on himself, and by hts efforts the 
breach was healed within three years. Gray 
reached England in September 1741 ; in 1742 
he wrote his Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College, and had begun at Stoke Poges 
the Elegy> In the winter he went back to 
Cambridge, took his bachelorship in civil 
law, and became a resident there. This was 
perhaps the happiest period of his life; he 
found his relaxation and his keenest pleasure 
in the company of his friends, and in writing 
letters. The Ode on Eton College was printed 
in 1747. The Elegy was printed in February 
1751. His mother died in 1753, and was 
buried at Stoke Poges, with an epitaph from 
her son's pen on her tombstone. In 1750 
Gray began the Pindaric Odes. The splen- 
didly resonant Progress of Poesy was finished 
in 1754; The Bird, begun at the same time, 
in 1757. Gray had a nervous horror of fire, 
and kept a rope-ladder ready at his window 
in Peterhouse. One night in February 1756 
he was roused from sleep by a pretended 
alarm, but it is fictitious that he descended 
into a tub of water put under his window by 
playful undergraduates. Anyhow, be mig- 
rate to Pembroke Hall, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. His two odes were 
printed in 1757, and put their author at one 
bound at the head of living English poets. 
The laurcateship was offers him in 1757, 
but declined. From 1760 he devoted himself 
to early English poetry; later he made 
studies in Icdandic and Celtic verse, which 
bote fruit in hts Eddaic poems. The Fatai 
Sisters and The Descent of Odin — genuine 
precursors of romanticism. In 1765 he 
visited Glamis C^tle. in 1769 the English 
Lakes; in 1768 he collected his poems in the 
first general edition, and accepted J the 
professorship of History and Modem 
Languages at Cambridge. He was now 
comparatively ridi, and etgoyed a reputation 
dear to a scholar's heart; his life 
quIeUy on, troubled only by fits of dejection 
and by attacks of hereditary gout. He died 
July 30, and was buried beside his mother. 
Gray said of his own poetry that the * style 
lie aimed at was extreme concisetiess M 
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ture. All his work bears the stamp of dignity The Tribune was at first Whig, then anti- 
and distinction; though little in quantity, it slavery Whig, and finally extreme Republican; 
has been sufficient to give Gray his rank it advocated to some extent the social theories 
among tlie dii nudores of English poetry, of Fourier. Greeley at first upheld the 
See his correspondence (ed. P. Toynbee and constitutional right of the southern states to 
L. Whibley 19*5), Lives by Kelton-Cremer secede; but when the war began he became 
(1935) and W. P. Jones (1937), and studies one of its most zealous advocates. He 
by Reed (1924) and D. Cecil (1945). published in the TrU>une the impressive 

GRAYSON, David. See Baker (6). Prayer of Twenty Millions *, and within a 

GRAZIANl, Rodolfo, grah-tsi-ah'nee (1882> month the emancipation proclamation was 
1955), Marquis of Ne^elli (cr. 1937), Italian issued. After Lee's surrender he warmly 
marshal and African administrator, con- advocated a universal amnesty; and his 

ducted the conquest of Abyssinia from the going to Richmond and signing the bail-bond} 
south (1935-36) and in 1936-37 was its of Jenerson Davis awakened a storm of publici 
ruthless viceroy. In the Second World War indignation. In religious faith he was a- 
he was ignominiously ejected from Egypt by Universalist. An unsuccessful candidate in\ 
British and imperial troops under Wavell 1872 for the presidency, he died in New* 
(1940-41) and resigned, but after the fall of York. See Lire by W. A. Linn (1903) and 
Mussolini in 1943 re-emerged as the head study Iw J. A. Isely (1949). 
of continuing Fascist armed resistance, only, GREELY, Adolphus Washington (1844-1935), 
however, to become captive of his own American arctic explorer, was born at 

countrymen on the eve of final capitulation Newburyport, Mass. He was a volunteer in 
in Italy (1945). the war (1861-65), after its conclusion entered 

GREATRAKES, or Greatorex, Valentine the regular army as lieutenant Selected in 
(1629-83), Irish physician, the ' touch doctor*, 1881 to conduct the American expedition to 
was born and died at Afiane, Co. Waterford. Smith Sound, he was rescued in June 1884 
In 1649-56 he was an officer in the Parliamen- w'ith the survivors of hts party, when some 
tary army in Ireland, and from 1662 became of them had been reduced to eating the 
famous for curing king’s evil and all manner bodies of the dead. Lieut. Lockwood of this 
of diseases by * touching * or * stroking *. He expedition travelled to within 396 miles of 
failed at Whitehall before the king in 1666, the pole, the farthest point reached till then, 
but his gratuitous cures were attested by In 1887 Greely became chief of the si^al 
Robert Boyle, Ralph Cudworth, Henry service. Major-general in 1906, he retired 
More, &c. To scepticism he replied in his in 1908 and was awarded the Congressional 
Brief Account il6b6). Medal of Honour in 1931. He published 

GRECO, El, properly Domenico TheotocopouU Three Years of Arctic Service (1 885), American 
(1541-1614), Spanish painter, born in Crete. Explorers (1893), Ac. 

He studied in Italy, possibly as a pupil of GREII^, (I) Charles (1785- 1870), English 
Titian, and he is known to have settled in balloonist, was bom and died in London. 
Toledo about 1577, when he was commis- From 1821 to 1852 he made 527 balloon 
sioned to execute the decorations for the new ascents— one, in 1838, to 27,146 feet, 
church of Santo Domingo el Antiguo, the (2) George (1793-1841), English mathe- 
centre-picce being the Assumption of the matician and physicist, was born and died at 
Virgin now at Chicago. He became a Sneinton near Nottin|^am. In 1839 he was 
portrait painter whose reputation fluctuated elected a fellow of Cams College, Cambridge, 
oecause of the suspicion which greeted his He was one of the founders of the mathe- 
characteristic distortions. His painting is a matical theory of magnetism, gave his name 
curious blend of Italian mannerism and to a theorem and wrote papers on potential, 
baroque rhythm, with elongated flame-like wave molitm and equiliorium of fluids, 
figures, arbitrary lighting and colour, and, published 1871. 

in his later pictures, almost impressionist (3) John Richard (1837-83), English 
broshwork. The most famous of bis paint- historian, was born at Oxford, and educated 
ings is probably the Butiai of Count Orgaz at Magdalen School and Jesus College there. 
(1586) in the Church of Santo Tomd, Toledo. He took orders and was in succession curate 
Many of his works are to be seen in Toledo, and vicar of two East-end London parishes, 
where there is also the Museo del Greco; his yet snatched time to contribute historical 
Crucifixion and Resurrection are in the articles to the Saturday Review. In 1868 he 
Prado, Madrid; in New York are, among became librarian at Lambeth, but next year 
others, his Seif-portrait and View ofToledo\ developed tuberculosis, and this made all 
and the National Gallery, London, has a active work impossible. Thus began his 
version of the Purification of the Teimie and Short History of the English People (1874), the 
ChHsfs Agony in Cethsemane. Sot the fint complete history of England from 
monographs by B. M. Cosaio (3 vols. 1 108), the social side related to geography and the 
(1950) and A. VaUentin (1954). antiquities with superb Bterary skiH.^ . Its 
GwPStEY, Horace (1811-72), American instant success encouraged a larger 
tiSm and politician, bom at Amherst, N.HL, A History of the ErurllHt PeojHe (1877-80). 

as a prm^ at East PouJtney, Vt, His MakBa of England (1881) and the 
ga^^dsea^^e, and, ct^ng to New York In Conquest of Englandl\m) are fragments of 
yorker in 1834 an intended history of early JB^and. Sw 
ai^ m 1841 the daily New York TViNvir, of Memoir by hit vrife (1888) and Letters cd. 
which he was the leading edtmrtm hts Leslie Stephen (1901), , ^ 

caertmg, mttout concern for pc^ndarity, a (4) RdBm (1900- ), Freodh novelist boro 
isilqiretiie mfluenoe on American o^on. of Ameriam par^u in Paris, began a 
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soooessful series of psychological studies in 
melancholy vein, written in French but later 
translated, with Mont-Cin^re (1926), Eng- 
lished as Avarice House. His Leviathan {The 
Dark Journey)^ written in 1929, won the 
Harper Prize Novel contest See his Journals 
I, if, and 111 (1938-46), and Memories of 


Days (N.Y.J942). 


, Mary Arnie Ererett, nie Wood (1818- 
1895), En^ish historian, born at Sheffield, 
edited Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies 
(1846), The Diary of John Rous (1856), and 
Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria (1857). By 
appointment of the Master of the Rolls she 
calendared the papers of the reigns of James I 
(1857-59) and Cartes 11 (1860-68); com- 
pleted the calendar of the state papers of 
Queen Elizabeth, with addenda (1869-74); 
and edited the Commonwealth papers 
(1875-88). 

(6) Thomas Hill (1836-82), English idealist 
philosopher, born at Birkin Rectory, West 
Riding, Yorks,, was educated at Rugby and 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he was fellow 
(1860) and its hrst lay tutor (1866). He 
married the sister of J. A. Symonds (q.v.) in 
1871 and was appointed Whytc*s professor 
of Moral Philosophy in 1877. Green's 
influence was primarily that of a teacher, and 
his intense interest in social questions drew 
to him many of the best undergraduates, 
such men as Arnold Toynbee, Asquith, 
Milner. His philosophical views may be 
garnered from his hostile Introduction to 
Harness Treatise (1874), the posthumous 
Prolegomena to Ethics (1883) and the two 
* lay sermons ’ edited by A. Toynbee (1883). 
Although incorrectly styled * nco-Hcgelian % 
Green was nearer to Plato and Kant. He 
took the world and society as his starting 
point rather than the Hegelian ‘spirit . 
Society itself was to be the necessary con- 
dition for the development of personality. 
See R. L. Nettleship's Memoir in his edition 
of Green's Collected Works (1885-88), 
Bosanquet's preface to Green's Principles of 
Political Obligation (1895) and studies by 
W. H. Fairbrother (1896) and Lamont (1934). 

(7) VakmtJiie (1739-1813), English mezzo- 
tinter, was bom at Salford rnors, near 
Evesham. His prints after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are his best-known works. He 
became engraver to George 111 in 1775 and 
first keeper of the British Institution (1805). 

GREENAWAY, Kate (1846-1901), English 
artist, portrayer of child-life in coloured-book 
illustrations, was the daughter of a London 
wood-engraver, and became well known in 
1879. ^ Life by Spielmann and Layard 
<1905). 

(1) Grahanic (1904- ), British 
novetisL bom at Berkhamsted. His early 
novel, T^ighm Rock (1938), brought him 
trenumdoui popular success. The Power am 
the Ohry (I$i0} won the Hawthomden ptm 
for that year. His abtliQr to tell an exempg 
story has made him widely read even by 
those who are not concerned with the under- 
lying theme of much of his work: tlw Roman 
Lathoiio attitude to marriage nnd moijhk 
His idays. Tkt Uving Room (1953), JTr# 
jotting Shed (195^ and Tim Cotmmlsmt 
(1959), f^irtiier reveal hit dramatic 
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power. See Life by P. Green (1959) and 
study by K. Allott and M. Farris (1951). 

(2) Nathanael (1742-86), American soldier, 
was bom, a Quaker's son, at Warwick, 
Rhode Island, June 6. Elected in 1770 to 
the Rhode Island Assembly, in 1775 he took 
command of the Rhode Island contingent to 
the national army. He distinguished himself 
at Trenton and Princeton ; at the Brandywine 
he commanded a division and saved the 
American army from destmetion; and at 
Germantown he commanded the left wing, 
skilfully covering the retreat. In 1780 he 
foiled Clinton, and in December succeeded 
to the command of the army of the south, 
which had just been defeated by Cornwallis, 
and was without discipline, clothing, arms 
or spirit. By great activity he got his army 
into better condition, and though on March 
15, 1781, Cornwallis defeated him at Guilford 
Courthouse, the victory was so costly that 
Greene passed unmolested into South 
Carolina. That state and Georgia were 
rapidly reconquered, until at Eutaw Springs 
the war in the south was ended in what was 
virtually an American victory. A general 
second perhaps only to Washington, he died 
at Mulberry Grove, Ga., June 19. See Lives 
by G. W. Greene (1890) and F. B. Greene 
(1893). 

(3) Robert (1558-92), English dramatist, 
born at Norwich and educated at Cambridge. 
He wrote a stream of plays and romances, 
though he led a very irregular life, marrying 
about 1585, but soon deserting his wife. His 
romances are frequently tedious and insipid; 
but they abound m beautiful poetry. One of 
them, Pandosto^ supplied Shakespeare with 
hints for the plot of The Winter's Tale. The 
most popular of his plays was Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. As Greene helped to lay the 
foundations of the English drama, even his 
worst plays are valuable in the eyes of 
students; but his literary fame rests on ffie 
poetry which he scattered through his 
romances — ^some of his pastoral songs being 


He dfed September 3. After his death ap- 
peared the pamphlet entitled The Repentance 
of Robert Greene^ Master of Arts, ui which 
he lays bare the wickedness of his former life. 
His Groat's Worth of Wit bought with a 
MUlion of Repentance contains one of the 
few authentic contemporary alUistons to 
Shakespeare. See critical study with biblio- 
jp-aphy by J. C- Jordan (1915). 
cTrEENOUGH, Horatio, gree'nd (1805-52), 
American sculptor, bom in Boston, y.S., 
studied two years at Harvard, and from 1825 
to 1851 lived chiefly in Italy. His jprmdpal 
work IS the colossal statue of Washmgton m 
front of the Capitol. ^ u 

GREENWELL, Dora (1821-82), ,Em^h 
religious writw', bom at Oreenweii Ford* 
County Durham, wrote two volumes of 
poems (1 
mdudint 

ColloQuia C. - — , — - — - - . . ' - ' 

See Life by Mayiwrd (1926>. Her brod«r, 
waiteai Bn^isli antiquary 

Britiib bora at Leeda and 
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at Leeds University. A wartime member of 
Lloyd George*8 secretariat, he became an 
M.P. in 1922 and deputy leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Pi^ in 1935, showing 
himself an outSTOken critic of * appeasement*. 
In the 1940 Government he was minister 
without portfolio, in 1945 he became lord 
privy seal, and he resigned from the govern- 
ment in 1947. He remained treasurer of the 
Labour Party, of whose national executive 
he became chairman in 1953. He did much 
to shape Labour’s social policies along 
humane and undogmatic lines, and was 
personally a his^lv popular front-bencher, 
tiis son Anthony )» also a Labour 

politician, enters Parliament in 1941. 

(2) Walter (1903- ), English writer, bom 
at Salford. His novel Love on the Dole 
(1933), inspired by his experiences of unem- 
ployment and depression in the early ’thirties, 
made a considerable impact as a document 
of the times and was subsMuently dramatized. 
He also wrote a number of other novels with 
a social slant. 

GREG, William Ratbbone (1809-81), English 
essayist, bom at Mandiester, from manager 
of mills at Bury became a commissioner of 
customs in 1856, and was conmtroller 
of H.M. Stationery Office (1864-77). His 
numerous essays on political and social 
history were collected in Essays on Political 
and Social Science (1854), Literary and Social 
Judgments (1869), and Miscellaneous Essays 
(1884), His Pocks Ahead (1874) took a 
highly pessimistic view of the future of 
England, anticipating with foreboding the 
polittcal supremacy of the lower classes 
industrial decline and the divorce of intelU- 
gence from religion. 

GREGG, John Robert (1867-1942), bora m 
County Monaghan, invented in 1888 while 
worldng in Liverpool the Gregg system of 
shorthand. He subsequently emigrated to 
the U.S.A. and founded a publishing firm. 

CRRGOIRE, Henri, greg-wahr (1750-1831), 
French prelate and revolutionary, boro near 
Luneville, took orders, and le^ured at the 
Jesuit College of Pont-h-Mousson. His Essai 
sur la riginiraiion des julfs (1778) becaiw 
widely popular. Curd of Embermdnil in 
Lorraine, and an ardent democrat, he was 
sent to the States-general of 1789 as a 
deputy of the devgy, attached himself 
to the Tiers-dtat party, and acted a prominent 
part throu^out the Revolution. He was 
the first of his order to take the oaths, 
and was elected ’ constitutional bishop ’ of 
Loir-et-Cher. He exercised a stem democ- 
rat which he identified with the CSuistian 
brothethood of the gospel. At the blas- 
phemous Feast of Reason he refused, in the 
face of the infuriated rabble, to renounce 
Cftristiantty. After the ISth Brumaire he 
became a member of the Corps Ldgislatif ; 

Concordat forced him to resign hit 
Mshopric. He dM in Paris, unreconciled 
ivtfh ttm ehurrii. Among his works are 
des secies religkuses (1814) and 

‘ BitiM 



chemist and clergsrman, born at Trewar- 
thenick, Cornwall, was a minister in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall and analysed local 
minerals, particularly the sand known as 
ilmenite in which he discovered titanium. 

GREGOROVnJS, Ferdinaiid (1821-91), 
German historian, bom at Neidenbur& 

£. Pmssia, studied theology, but devoM 
himself to poetry and literature, settled in 
Rome in 1852, and died at Munich. His 
great standard work is the History of Pome 
in the Middie Ages (trans. 189^1902). 
Among his numerous other works arc , 
Tombs of the Popes (trans. 1903), Luereiiaj 
Borgia (1874), and histories of Athens and! 
Corsica. i 

GREGORY, St (fi. 300), ’ the Illuminator ’. the \ 
apostle of Armenia, was said to have been \ 
of the royal Persian race of the Arsaddae, 
brought up a Christian in C^padocia, kept . 
fourteen y^rs a prisoner by Tiridatet III for 
declining idolatrous compltance, and, after 
converting the king (a.d. 301), to have been 
made patriarch of Armenia. See Pbeters, 
Analecta BoHandiana (1942). 

GREGORY, the name of sixteen popes, of 
whom the most noteworthy are: 

Gregory I, the Great (r. 540-604), pope 
(590) and saint, a father of the church, bom 
in Rome, was appointed by Justin 11 praetor 
of Rome, but about 575 retinquished this 
office, distributed his wealth among the poor, 
and withdrew into a monastery at Rome, 
one of seven he had founded. It was while 
here that he saw one day some Anglo-Saxon 
youths in the slave-market, and was seized 
with a longing to convert their country to 
Christianity. He set out on his journey, but 
tfie damour of the Romans at his toss led the 
pope Benedict to compel his return. Pelagsus 
11 sent Gretfory as nuncio to Constantinople 
for aid against the Lombards. He resided 
there three years, writing his Moralia, an 
exposition of Job. On the death of Pelagius 
Gregory was unanimously called by the 
clergy, senate, and people to succeed him. 
He used every means to evade the dignity, 
but was forced to yield, and was consecratM 
September 3, 590. It it doubtful whether 
any pope has surpassed Gregory 1 as an 
administrator* To him the Roman Church 
is indebted for the complete organization of 
her public services and ritual, for the system- 
atization of her sacred chants. The mission 
to England be entrusted to Au/pistine (q.v.): 
and the Gothic kingdom of Spam, long Ariao, 
was reconciled with the churm. Nor was his 
zeal for the reformation of the church 
inferior to his ardour for its growth. Towards 
heathens and lews he was most gentle, and 
he used all his efforts to repress slave-dealing 
and to mitigate slavety. Whm Roine was 
threatened by the Lombards, he show^ 
himidf virtually a temporai sovMeiinf be 

‘ dm assumption by John, patriarch 
he tide of Oecumenical 

^ In his writhns^the 
vriiok dogniatlcal wytiUm ^ % modem 
Churrii k Kdh developed* He kit hmihm 
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abound with miraculous and legendary 
narratives. The best editions of his works 
are the Benedictine <1705) and that in Migne's 
Patrologia, See works by Duddim (1^5), 
Sir H. Howorth (1912), P. Batiffoi (trans. 
1929). 

G^ory lljjpope (715-731), was by birth 
a Roman. The authority of the eastern 
emperors had sunk in tiie West into little 
more than a name; and the tyrannical 
measures of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian 
against image-worship weakened still more 
the tie. Gregory protested strongly against 
the imperial policy. The result of the contest 
was a notable agmandiisement of the political 
authority and influence of the popes in Italy. 
Under Orepory*s auspices Boniface entered 
on his missionary work in Germany. 

Gregory HI, TOpe (731-741), a native of 
Syria, sucoeeded Gregory II in 731, and 
excommunicated the Iconoclasts. The en- 
croachments of the Lombards became so 
formidable that, the eastern emperors being 

g iwerless to help, the Romans charged 
regory to send a deputation to Charles 
Martel, soitcitins bis aid, and oflfering to 
make him consul of Rome. This offer is of 
great historical importance, though it failed 
to eolift the aid of Charles; but it was a step 
towards the independence of the West 
Giegery VII (Htidebrand), Saint (c. 1020- 
lOSin, pope (1073), the great representative 
of the temporal claims of the mediaeval 
p8pacy« was bom near Soana in Tuscany, his 
original name being Hildebrand. His youth 
was passed at Rome, in the monastery of 
Sc Maria. On the death of Gregory VI, 
whose chaplain he was, he is reported 
(doubtfully) to have spent some time at 
Ciuay, whence he was only recalled by the 
new and zealous pope Leo IX, whom he 
accompanied to Rome in 1049, and who made 
him a cardinal. During the four following 
potttifleates Hildebrand continued to exercise 
great influence; and he was himself elected 
nope three days after the death of Alexander 
11, and crowned luly 10. He addres^ 
himself to amend the secularized condition 
of the dnirch. The feudal standing of the 
higher cldrgy, the claims of sovereigns upon 
temporalities, and the consequent temptation 
to sunony w^ he held, the cause of all the 
evils uoaer which Europe was groaning. 
While lie labouied to enforce the observance 
of ill the details of discipline, it was against 
investiture that his main efforts were directed, 
la 1074 he prohibited this practice, unto 
pain of exGommunicatioii, and in 1075 he 
actually issued that sentence against several 
bishops and coittidllors of the empire. The 
Bmperor Henry IV dhiregwrdtng these 
meoai^ Gregory cited him to Rome te 
answer for his conduct. Henryks sole remly 
waidelidm; and in a diet at Woms in 1070 
he dedtted Gregory deposed. The pontiff 
retaliited by exoommunicaiion, which* unlm 
removed by absolution in twelve nmntbs, 
volved (acGording also to imperial law) to 
forfeNiife of all dvU rlifhts and deppwtion 
rmmemydt^andpohticalof^ stoiys 
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1077 obtained absolution from the pope in 
person. But in 1080 Henry resumed hostili- 
ties, again declared Gregory deposed, and 
appointed an antipope as Clement III. After 
a siege of three years, Henry, in 1084, took 
possession of Rome. Just, however, as 
Gregory was on the point of falling into his 
hands, Robert Guiscard, the Norman Duke 
of Apulia, entered the city, set Gregory free, 
and compelled Henry to return to Germany. 
But the wretched condition to which Rome 
was reduced obliged Gregory to withdraw 
ultimately to Salerno, where he died. May 25, 
1085. In Gregory’s conception of the con- 
stitution of Christian society the spiritual 
power was the first and highest element. It 
was to direct, to command tiie temporal, and, 
in a certain sense, to compel its obedience; 
but the arms whidb it was authorized to use 
for the purpose of coercion were the arms 
of the spint only. And he devoted his 
unbending efforts to suppress the vices which 
deformed society, and to restrain the tyranny 
which oppressed the subject as much as it 
enslaved the church. See English works by 
W. R. W. Stephens (1888), Dr Vincent 
(1897), A. H. Mathew (1910), H. X. Arquil- 
li^re (1934). 

Gregory VITI, Alberto di Morra, pope 
(1187), died within two months of his 
election. In 1118 there had already been an 
antipope who assumed the style of Gregory 
Vlll, but who was expelled and humiliated 
in 1123. 

Gregory DC, pope (1227-41), was constantly 
at feud with the Emperor Frederick 11, and 
asserted the highest view of papal power. 

Gregory XIII, Ugo Buoncompagno (1502- 
1585), pope (1572), was bom at Bologna, 
where he was professor of Law for several 
years. He settled at Rome in 1539, was one 
of the theologians of the Council of Trent, 
became cardinal in 1565, and was sent as 
legate to Spain. On the death of Pius V, 
Gregory was elected pope. He displayed 
extraordinary zeal for the promotion of 
education; many of the colleges in Rome 
were wholly or in part endowed by him; and 
his expenditure for educational purposes is 
said to have exceeded 2,000,000 Roman 
crowns. The most interesting event of his 
pontificate was the correction of the Calendar 
and the introduction of the Gregorian 
Computation in 1 582. A grievous Imputation 
rests on Gregory’s memory from his having 
ordered a Te Deum in Rome on occasion of 
to massacre of St Bartholomew— on to 
leport of the French ambassador, which 
represented tot Infamous episode as to 
suppression of a Huguenot conspiracy. 
Gregory published a valuable edition of to 

Decremm GratianL 

Gregory XV (1554-1623), pope (1621), 
dealt with .to Immaculate Conception and 

(17fi5-184«). pope 

(WHWwnted leactkm and ultraaioatattim 
in « iwohitienary neriod, B»vpiwed ^ 
Jendtt, and inewaoM the papal debt by 
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professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, in 
1691 Savilian professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford. He first suggested an achromatic 
combination of lenses and published a 
defence of Newtonian astronomy (1702). 
For the whole family, including (3), (4), (5) 
and (7), see A. G. Stewart, The Academic 
Cregorits (1901). 

(2) Isabella Augusta, Lady, n4e Persse 
(1852-1932), Irish playwright, after her 
marriage to Sir William Henry Gregory 
(1811-92), governor of Ceylon (1871-77) in 
1881, became an associate of W. B. Yeats 
(q.v.) in the foundation of the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin and the Irish Players. For these 
she wrote a number of short plays: her best, 
Spreading the News (1904) and The Rising 
of the Moon (1907). She also wote Irish 
legends in dialect and translated Moliire. 

(3) James (1638-75), Scottish mathe- 
matician, uncle of (1) and grandfather of (5), 
bom at Drumoak, Aberdeenshire, professor 
of Mathematics at St Andrews (1688), 
Edinbungh (1674) and an F.R.S. He 
distinguished between convergent and diver- 
gent series and constructed the famous 
Gregorian telescope (1661). 

(4) James (1753-1821), Scottish physician, 
father of (7), son of (5), bom at Aberdeen, 
professor at Edinburgh (1776), gave his name 
to * Gregory’s Mixture *. 

(5) John (1724-73), Scottish physician, 
grandson of (3), professor at Aberdeen in 
1 755 and at Edinburgh in 1 766, wrote medical 
books. 

(6) OUntliiis (1774-1841), English mathe- 
matician and biographer, bom at Yaxley, 
Huntingdon, became a newspaper editor, 
then a teacher of mathematics at Cambridge 
and at Woolwich. 

(7) ViHliam (1803-58), Scottish chemist, 
son of (4), professor of Chemistry at Glasgow 
(1837), in King’s ColleM, Aberdeen (1839) 
and at Edinburgh (1844), wrote Outlines of 
Chemistry (1845). 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS, St (c. 328- 
390}, bishop and theologian, bora in Cappa- 
doda, was educated at Caesaiea, Alexandria 
and Athmis, became a close friend of Basil 


stantinople in 394. His chief works are his 
Twelve Books against Eunomius, a treatise on 
the Trinity, several ascetic treatises, many 
sermons, twenty-three epistles, and his great 
Catechetical Oration (1903). See hts whole 
works in Migne’s Patrologia and Life by 
Rupp (1834) and Epistles^ selected by Pasquau 
(1925). 

GREGORY OF TOURS (538-c. 593), 
Frankish historian, was bom at Arverna (now 
Clermont), and belonged to a distinguished 
Roman family of Gaul. His recovery from 
sickness, throusd^ a pilgrimage to the grave, 
of St Martin of Tours, led Gregory to devotej 
himself to the church, and he became Bishopj 
of Tours in 573. As a supporter of Sigbert of\ 
Austrasia and his wife Brunhilda against \ 
Cliilperic and his wife Fredegond, he had! 
to suffer many persecutions. His HUtoria ^ 
sive Annates Francorum is the chief authority 
for the history of Gaul in the 6th century. 
His Miraculorum iibri vU is a hagiogrsmhical 
compilation. See monographs by Ldbeil 
(1869) and Monod (Paris 1872), vol. i of 
Mark Pattison*s Essays (1889), L. Halphen, 
in Melanges Lot (1925). 

GREGORY THAUMATURGUS, i.e. ‘ won- 
der-worker* (c. 210-270), the apostle of 
Pontus, was bom at Neocaesarea in Pontus, 
became a disciple of ()rigen, and was con- 
secrated Bishop of Neocaesarea. His 
Ekihesist or Corfession of Faiths is a summary 
of Origen*s theolofn^. The genuineness of 
two other treatises is doubtful. His Panegy'^ 
ricus (which contains an autobiography) is 
printed among the works of Ongen. See 
monograph by Ryssel (1880). 

GREIG, greg, name of two Scottish naval 
officers who became Russian admirals: 

(1) Alexis SamuUovicii (1775-1845), son of 
(2), distinguished himself in the Russo- 
Turkish wars of (1807) and (1828-29). 

(2) Sir Samuel (1735-88), father of (1), 
bom at Inverness, transfernxl to the Russian 
navy in 1763 and fought against the Turks 
(1770) and the Swedes (ITSsTT 

GRENFEIX, (I) Julian (1888-1915), English 
poet, a son of l^rd Desborough, educated 
at Eton and Balliol, killed in World War 1, is 


the Great, was made Bishop of Sasima, but 
withdrew to a life of religious study at 
Nazianzos near his birthplace. The Emperor 
Theodosius made him patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (380), but this dignity also he 
resigned next year. His theological works 
were largely concerned with upholding Nioene 
orthodoxyand include discourses, letters and 
hymns. The principal edition is the Bene- 
dictine. See monographs by Ullmann (trans. 
1851) Benoit (Paris 1884) and Fleuw (1930). 
CRTCORY OF NYSSA (c. 331-394 Chris- 
tian theologian, was by his brother Basil the 
G^t consecrated Bishop of Nyssa in 
Gappado^ about 371. During the persecu- 
tion of the adhmnts of the Nicene Creed 
rrijra tff Valms, Gregory was depoimd, 
but on the death of Vatos was ioyfiiUy 
emimned back (378). He was present at 
^ Council of Constantinople in 381, and 
^ ^ ^ ovcrStfit of 

HetnvdMtoA^Ma 
l ettilalem to sea hi order the cfaurdiet 
mm, and was again at a wynod in Con- 


remembered for his fine war poem * Into 
Battle *. 

(2) Sir Wilfred Thomason (1865 1940), 
Endish physician, an Oxford rugby blue 
and house surgeon to the London Hospital 
he took a master marincr*s certificate and 
became a medical missionary in the North 
Sea fisheries. In 1892 he went to Labrador 
and founded hospitals, orphanages and other 
social services as well as fitting out hospital 
ships for the fishing grounds, See Life by 
L L. Kerr (1959), 

GRENYIIXE, (1) Sir Bevfl (1596-1643), 
English Ro:wst soldier, the hero of Hawker s 
ballad, was born at Brian, Cornwatt, studi^ 
at Exeter College, Oxford; entered S>8rlia/ 
ment in 1621, and sided for some wars with 
the popular party: but from 1639 warmly 
espoused the king’s cause, and fell in ib« 
rowlist victory of Landsdowne near Bath, 
5, 1643. See Roger Granvitle’8 History 
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Temple, and father of (4), entered parliament 
in 1741, in 1762 became secretary of state 
and first lord of the Admiralty, and in 1763 
prime minister. In his administration befell 
the prosecution of Wilkes and the passing 
of the American Stamp Act. He resimed 
in 1765. See Grenville Papers, edited by W. J. 
Smith (1853). 

(3) Sir Richard (c. 1541-91)^ British sailor, 
sprung from an ancient Cornish family, was 
bom June 15 and early distinguished himself 
by his courage on land and sea. He was 
admitted to the Inner Temple 1559, took 
part in a London street fight 1562, was 
knighted about 1577, in 1585 commanded 
the seven ships which carried Raleigh's first 
colony to Virginia, fousht and despoiled the 
Spaniards like others of his time. In August 
1591 he commanded the Revenge in Lord 
Thomas Howard's squadron of six vessels, 
when they fell in with a Spanish fleet of 
fifty-three sail off Flores, in the Azores. 
While the admiral made good his escape, 
Grenville refused to follow him; and the 
ip’eat San Philip, of 1500 tons, engaged the 
little Revenge, which soon found herself in 
the midst of a ring of enemies. From three 
in the afternoon till next morning the battle 
raged. Fifteen Spanish ships were beaten off 
in turn; two were sunk, two disabled, and 
2000 men slain or drowned. But the Revenge 
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By Queen Elizabeth he was knighted (1559) 
and made for a time ambassador at Brussels. 
The troubles in the Netherlands compelled 
him in 1567 to withdraw from Antwerp, to 
which city he had made more than forty 
journeys on state service; in one in 1560 he 
was thrown from his horse and lamed for life. 
In 1569, by his advice, the state borrowed 
money from London merchants instead of 
from foreigners. He made the observation, 
known as ‘ Gresham’s Law *, that of two 
coins of equal legal exchange value that of the 
lower intrinsic value would tend to drive out 
of use the other. Having in 1564 lost his 
only son, Richard, in 1566-68 he devoted a 
portion of his great wealth to building an 
Exchange, in imitation of that of Antwerp; 
he made provision for founding Gresham 
College; and he left money for eight alms- 
houses. See Lives by Dean Burgon (1839), 
F. R. Salter (1925) and H. Laurent (1938). 
GRfeTRY, Aiidr6 Ernest Modeste, gray-tree 
(1741-1813), French composer of Belgian 
birth, bom at Li^ge, settled in Paris, and 
composed over forty comic operas, of which 
Le Huron (1768) and Lucile (1769) were the 
earliest, and Raoul and Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
among the best known. He became inspector 
of the Conservatoire and a member of the 
Institute. See his Mdmoires ( 1 796), and Lives 
by Gr6goir (1883), H. de Curzon (1908). 


was by this time a helpless wreck, her powder GREUZE, Jean Baptiste, grofz (1725-1805), 


spent, forty of her 100 sound men slain, and 
most of the rest hurt, the vice-admiral 
himself sore wounded. Sir Richard would 
have had the master-gunner blow up the ship, 
but was overborne by the survivors, and 
carried on board a Spanish ship, where he 
died of his wounds the second or third day 
after. ITiis exploit was described by Sir W. 
Raleigh, Gervase Markham and Lindshoten, 
ed, Arber (1871), by Froude in his Short 
Studies, by Tennyson in a ballad. See Lives 
by Bushnell (1936) and A. L. Rowse (1937). 


French genre- and portrait-painter, was bom 
at Tournus near MScon. His first notable 
works were historical; after a visit to Italy 
(1755) he painted Italian subjects; but he is 
seen at his best in such studies of girls as 
The Broken Pitcher in the Louvre and Girl 
with Doves in the Wallace Collection. He 
died in poverty. His art, full of delicacy and 
grace, is marred by its triviality and pursuit 
of mere prettiness. See monograph by 
Normand (1892) and Life by Haulecoeur 
(1913). 


(4) Wiillam Wyndhatn GremUle, Ist Baron CREVILLE, (1) Charles Cav^Ssh Fulke 


(1759-1834), English statesman, third surviv- 
ing son of (2), studied at Eton and Oxford, 
became in 1782 a member of parliament, in 
1783 paymaster-general, in 1789 Speaker; 
and while home secretary (1790) was created 
baron. He became foreign secretary in 1791, 
and resigned, along with Pill, in 1801 on 
the refusal of George 111 to assent to Catholic 
Emancipation, of which Grenville was a chief 
supporter. In 1806 he formed the govern- 
ment of * All the Talents which, before its 
dissolution in 1807, abolished the slave-trade. 
From 1809 lo 1815 he acted along with Earl 
Grey, and generally supported Canning He 
died at Dropmorc. See study by E. D. 
Adams (1904). „ ^ 

CRESHAM, Sir Utomaa (1519-79), English 
financier and founder of the Royal Exchange, 
was bom in 1519, the only son of Sir Richard 


(1794-1865), English memoir writer, educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, became 
private secretary to Earl Bathurst, and was 
clerk of the Council 1821-59. His position 
gave him peculiar facilities for studying court 
life, witness his noted Memoirs (1875-87); 
see also his Letters (1924), The Greville Diary 
(1927). 

(2) Sir Fulke, 1st Baron Brooke (1554- 
1628), English poet, bom at Beauchamp 
Court, Warwickshire, was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Jesus College, Cambridge, 
travelled abroad, was knighted in 1597 and 
created baron in 1620, and was murdered by 
an old servant. He wrote several didactic 
poems, over a hundred sonnets, and two 
trai^ies, including The Tragedy of Mus^apha 
(1609), printed in 1633 (ed. Bullough 1939); 


his Life of Sir Philip Sidney in 1652; his 

Gresham (c. 1485-1549), a wealthy mwchant nonoid 

of Norfedk ancestry, who in 1537 was 

elected Lord Mayor of London. From nde Ffeisry^ (1842-1902), nowu^ 

CamSidge in 1 m 3 fee passed into the feorn in Pans, acwmpam^ her fatfew to St 
Merceca* Company, and in 1551 was employed Petmburg m 1857, and wrote Russian 

at Antwerp., to two 


he MraThotwlMo ^ wsw^ Rwicol. 

the kina^s credit. As 8 Protestant he was dis- (1807-91), French statesmam born at 
«Sied^ oSm reiosttttd. aoui-Vaiidrey, Jura, as w advocate acquiied 
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distinction in the defence of republican 
political prisoners. Vice-president of the 
constituent assembly, he opposed Louis 
Napoleon, and after the coup d'etat retired 
from politics; but in 1869 he was again 
returned for Jura. In February 1871 he 
became president of the National Assembly, 
being re-elected in 1876, 1877 and 1879. The 
monarchist schemes were attacked by Grdvy 
(1873-76); in 1879 be was elected president 
of the Republic for seven years. In 1885 he 
was again elected for seven years, but, 
hampered by ministerial difficulties, resigned 
in December 1887. He died at Mont-sous- 
Vaudrey. See Life by Barbier (1893). 
GREW, Nehemiab (1628-171 1), English botan- 
ist and physician, author of the pioneering 
Anatomy of Plants, and of Comparative 
Anatomy of the Stomach and Guts (1681), was 
bom at Athcrstone, educated at Cambridge 
and Leyden, and practised at Coventry and 
London. He was secretary of the Royal 
Society from 1677. 

GREY, Earls, a family of English Liberal 
statesmen: _ 

(1) Albert Henry George Grey, 4th Earl 
(1851-1917), English colonial administrator, 
nephew of (3), M.P. (1880-86), P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., administrator of Rhodesia (1896- 
1897), then a B.S.A. company director, and 
governor-general of Canada (1904-11). 

^ (2) Charles Grey, 2iid Earl (1764-1845), 
bora at Falloden, Northumberland, March 
15, and educated at Eton and King's College, 
C^i^brtdgB. Whig M.P. for Northumberland 
(1786), he was one of the managers of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and in 
1792 help^ to found the Society of the 
Friends of the People. He introduced the 
motion for the impeadhment of Pitt, and 
took a prominent part in the temporary 
* secession * of the Whigs from parliament; 
be also denounced the union between England 
and Ireland. In 1806 Grey, now Lord 
Howick, became first lord of the Admiralty, 
and on the death of Fox foreign secretary 
and leader of the House of Commons. He 
carried through the act abolishing the African 
slave-trade. In 1807 he succeeded his 
father as second Earl Grey. He opposed 
the renewal of the war in 1815, denounced 
the coercive measures of the governm^t, 
condemned the bill amnst Queen Caroline, 
defended the right of public meeting, and 
supported the enlightened commercial policy 
of Huskisson. In 1830 he formed a govern- 
meht whose policy, he said, would be one of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. The first 
R^orm Bill was produced in Mardi 1831; 
its defeat led to a dissolution and the return 
of a parliament still more devoted to reform. 
A second bill was carried, which the Lords 
threw out in October, and riots ensued. 
WsAy in 1832 a third bill was carried in the 
Commons, and it weathered the second 
readkig m fm Upper House; but when a 
motion to pfstppne the disfranchise dauses 
mhiiiters fettgned. The Duke 

fmM to form an admioistri- 

office with power 
to mmfn nvMm of pem to 

caifyllmiimiiiifin. .watUngton now withdrew 
his ^pfNWitlda, and in Imie tiie Rafonn jffiM 


passed the House of Lords. Grey was the 
diief of a powerful party in the first reformed 
parliament. He carried the act for the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies, as well as 
a number of minor reforms; but dissensions 
sprang up, and in consequence of his Irish 
difficulties he resigned in July 1834. He died 
at Howick House, Alnwick, July 17. See Life 
by G. M. Trevelyan (1920). 

(3) Henry Qtey, 3id Earl (1802-94), 
English statesman, son of the above^ entered 
Parliament in 1826 as Lord Howick. He 
became under-secretary for the Colonies 
his father's ministry, retired in 1833, bd 
was subsequently under-secretary in 
Home Department, and in 1835 secretaq 
for war. In 1841 he opposed Peel's 
in 1845 succeeded to the peerags, in 18 
became colonial secretary, and in 1852 
published his Defence of Lord John RusseWi 
Colonial Policy, He opposed the Crimean\ 
war, and condemned Beaconsfldd's Eastern \ 
TOlicy. In 1858 he issued his Essay on 
Parliamentary Government as to Reform, and 
in 1867 his father's Correspondence with 
Wiiliam IV, 

GREY, (!) Beryl, stage name of Mtrs Sven 
Gustav Svenson (1927- ), English batlehna, 
born in London, she won a scholarship to 
Sadler's Wells Ballet School at the age of 
nine, and her first solo appearance at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre was in the part of 
Sabrina, in Comas, in 1941. The youngest 
recorded dancer of Giselle, she first appeared 
in the part at the age of sixteen. Stie has 
danced most leading parts in the classical 
and modern repertoires with the Sadler's 
Wells company. See studies by G. Anthony 
(1952) and P. Crowlc (1952). 

(2) Sir George (1799-1882), Enafi«b 
statesman, nephew of 2nd Earl Grey, bora 
at Gibraltar, took a first-class from Oriel 
College, Oxford, and relinquished the law 
after succeeding bis father in the baronetcy 
in 1828. M.P. for Devonport (1832-47). 
under-secretary for the Colonies (1834-35), 
he ably defended against Roebuck Lord 
John Russell's bill for Che temporary suspen- 
sion of the Lower Canadian constitution. 
In 1839 Grey became judge-advocate, in 
1841 chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and in 1846 home secretary. During foe 
Chartist disturbances he discharged his 
duties with vigour and disertmination. He 
carried the Crown and Government Security 
Bill, the Alien Btll^ and a measure for the 
further suspension m Ireland of the Habeas 
Corpus Act (1849). In 1854 he bectfne 
colonial secretary, and in 1855, under 
Palmerston, look his old post of home 
secretary. From 1859 he was chanodlor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and home teoretary 
again (1861-66). See Memoir to Mshop 
dreighton (1901) and Ltvet by G. C. Ifonder- 
aon 0^7) and J. CoUimr (1909). 

(3) Sir Gmie (1812-98), Eo|5iih oMoniai 

governor and premier of New Zealand, 
born at Lisbon, and educated at Sanffiiurst, 
in 1838 explored the Swan Bkm disetict in 
AtMtsalia, and pubhshed his fmmhuatvto 
Expedmtm Ut AmtmUR in 1840. U Wi M 
was 11 ^ gomhor South in 
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since 1848) of Cape Colony, where he allayed 
the irritation left by the Kaffir war; in 1858 
he resigned, but was requested to resume his 
governorship. From 1861 to 1867 he was 
again governor of New Zealand, and brought 
the Maori war to a close. He became 
suMrintendent of Auckland 1875; and in 
1877-84 was premier of New Zealand, where 
he had unbounded influence with the Maoris. 
He died in London, September 19, 1898. 
He wrote an important work on Polynesian 
Mythology (1855) and published a collection 
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educated at Winchester and Balliol College, 
Oxford, succeeded his grandfather in 1882, 
and was M.P. (Liberal) for Berwick>on-Tweed 
1885-1916, secretary for foreign affairs 1905- 
1916. K.G. (1912), he distinguiriied himself 
in the Balkan peace negotiations 1913, and 
on the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914. Ambassador at Washin|gton, 1919-20. 
chancellor of Oxford University from 1928, 
he issued Memoirs in 1925, and wrote on 
birds (1927) and fly-fishing (1889). See Life 
Trevelyan (1937). 


of Polynesian proverbs (1858). He gave GRIBOYEDOV, Aleksander Sergeyevich, gri- 


valuable libraries to Town and Auck- 
land. See Lives by Rees (1893), G. C. 
Henderson (1907), J. Collier (1909). 

(4) Lady Jane (1537-54), Queen of England, 
bom at Broadgate, Leicestershire, was the 
eldest daus^ter of Henry Grey, Marquis 
of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, and 
of Lady Frances Brandon. The latter was 
the daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, by Mary, younger sister of Henry 
VI U, and widow of Louis XU of France. 
Lady Jane was brought up rigorously by her 
parente, but under her tutor Aylmer, after- 
wards Bishop of London, made extraordinary 
progress, especially in languages. In 1553 
the Duke of Northumberland, foreseeing 
the speedy death of Edward VI, determined 
to secure the succession to his own family. 
Lady Jane, not sixteen years old, was 
therefore married, against her wish, to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland’s fourth 
son, on May 21, 1553; and on July 9, three 
days after Edward’s death, the council 
informed her that he bad named her as his 
successor. On the 19th, the brief usurpation 
over, the was a prisoner in the Tower: and 
four months later, pleading guilty of high 
treason, she was sentenced to death. She 
iipumea the idea of forsaking Protestantism 
and bitterly condemned Northumberland’s 
recantation. Queen Mary might have beim 
mercifui ; but Suffolk’s participation in 
Wyatt’s rebellion sealed the doom of his 
daughter, who on February 12, along with 
her husband, was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
They are buried in the Tower church of St 
Peter ad Vincula. See The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane, edited by Nichols (Camden Soc. 1850), 
and study by L A. Taylor (1908). 

(A Jehli (1785-1868), English agriculturist, 
of Dtlstim near Hexham, after a political 
career, devoted himself as estate-agent 
(1833-63) to the development of a new 
syitem of agriculture. See Life by his 
caughter, Josephine Butler (1874). 

(6) 2«se (1872-1939). American novejist, 
born at Zan^ille, Ohio, began his workiof* 
life as a dtmtist, but afUtf a trip out west m 
}908itirii^ out * westerns * with machine-like 
regt^rity . * . a total of flf^-four novels. 
Hii b^-kiKmn, Pkhrs ^ the 
sold ii«u!)y two^ of AusSaUa 

and N^v^alaod was utilized in such books 
asToibiefJWiar (1919). Hh success wm 
due to w *€icai^' lure of his inmpjB 
adv^tUM idoii and attractive, authentic 
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bo-yay'dof (1795-1829), Russian writer and 
diplomat, bom in Moscow. He wrote Gore 
ot Uma (1824; English translation The 
Mischief of Being Clever)^ a comedy in 
rhymed iambics, which satirizes the contem- 
poraiy Moscow society so aptly that it has 
provided household phrases for the Russian 
people. Involved in the Decembrist Revolt, 
he was, however, cleared, and in 1828 became 
Russian ambassador to Persia. He was 
killed in an anti-Russian demonstration at 
the embassy in Teheran. See History of 
Russian Literature by D. S. Mirsky (1927) and 
The Mischief of Being Clever by Sir B. Parcs 

GRE^, (1) Edvard Hagenip (1843-1907), 
Norwegian composer, bom at Bergen on 
June 15, was of Scots descent, his forebear 
Alexander Greig having emi^ated from 
Aberdeen during the post-1745 depression. 
On the recommendation of the famous 
violin virtuoso, Ole Bull, Grieg studied at 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, where he came 
strongly under the influence of Schumann’s 
music. The lack of openings in Norway led 
to his making Copenhagen his main base 
between 1863 and 1867. There he was in 
close contact with Gade, H. C. Andersen 
and the young Norwegian poet-composer 
Nordraak. Under their stimulus, he evolved 
from a German-trained romanticist into a 
strongly national Norwegian composer. 
After some years teaching and conducting in 
Christiania, the success of his incidental 
music for Ibsen’s Peer Gynt (1876) on top of 
the award of a state pension in 1874 enacted 
him to settle near Bergen. In 1867, he had 
married his cousin, Nina Hagerup, a well- 
known singer. Apart from his A minor 
piano concerto, some orchestral suites, and 
three violin sonatas and one quartet, his 
output included little in the larger forms. 
It was in his incidental music to Peer Gynt 
and Bjornson’s Sigurd JorsaUat and hts 
choral music, and espedalty in his numerous 
songs and piano pieces, in which his fastidious 
taste, sense of the picturesque and intense 
awarmess of his folk heritage synthesized, 
that he expressed himself most individually 
and successfully. He died at Bergen, loaded 
with honours, national and foreign, on 
September 4, 1907. See H. T. Finck <I909L 
Monrad-Johannsen (1945), Deucher (1950) 
and G. Abraham (ed.), Griegs a Musical 
Symposium (1948). 

(2) Mum Nmdaid Bm (}902-43>« 
Norwegiaii poei and dramatist botn a:t 
Bam, and lemlad to the contpogag <1L 
gttidied at Oslo and OxJbid and spent siocn 
4»f Ida youRi ttaveBiati Hla gnebqriitinexg 
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his wanderiust and his passion for personal 
freedom. Titles are Stones in the Stream 
(1925) and Norway in our Hearts (1929). 
The Ship Goes On (1924) is a novel which 
crystallizes his experience in shipping to 
Australia at nineteen as an ordinary seaman. 
Later he edited an anti-Fascist periodical, 
Veien Frenu and also turned to the stage, 
where his concern with the idea of freedom 
is projected in Our Honour and Might (1935) 
and Nederlaget (1937), dealing with the Paris 
Commune of 1871, and translated by £. 
Arkwright as The Defeat^ in 1944. Grieg 
came to England after the Norwegian 
campaign of 1940, and through the broad- 
casting of his verse, kept alive Norwegian 
resistance to the invader. His aircraft was 
shot down over Berlin in 1943. See All That 
is Mine Demand: war poems tr. by G. M. 
Gathome-Hardy, with biographical intro- 
duction (1944), and Life by J. Bergen (1945). 
GRIERSON, (1) Sir Herbert John Clifford 
(1866-1960), Scottish critic, bom in Lerwick, 
Shetland, educated at King's College, 
Aberdeen, where he was professor (1894- 
1915), and Christ Church, Oxford, was 
appointed regius professor of Rhetoric and 
^glish Literature at Edinburgh (1915-35) 
and rector (1936-39). He edited the poems 
of Donne (1^12), and his studies include 
Metaphysical Poets (1921), Cross Currents in 
the Literature of the 17 th Century (1929), 
Milton and Wordsworth (1937) and Essays 
and Addresses (1940). He was knighted in 
1936. 

(2) John (1898- ), British producer of 

documentary films, made his name in 1929 
by Drifters, which led the way to the develop- 
ment of documentaries. From 1948-50 he 
was controller of film activities in the Central 
Office of Information. See study by H. F. 
Hardy (1946). 

(3) Sir Robert, of Lag (c, 1655-1733), 
Scottish Jacobite laird, bora about 1655, 
succeeded his cousin in the Dumfriesshire 
estates in 1669. He was for some years 
steward of Kirkcudbright, and so harried the 
Covenanters as to leave his name a byword 
for cruelty; ho was one of the judges of the 
Wigtown martyrs. He received a Nova 
Scotia baronetcy in 1685, with a pension of 
£200. After the Revolution he was fined and 
imprisoned as a Jacobite, and in 1696 was 
arraigned on a false charge of coining. He 
died December 31, 1733. See Colonel 
Fergusson's Laird of Lag (1886). 

GRIESBACH, Johann Jahoh, greez'baKH 
(1745-1812), German new Testament scholar, 
born at Butzbach, studied theology at 
TabJngen, Halle and Leipzig, lectured in 
Halle, and in 1776 became a professor at 
Jena and devoted himself to critical revision 
of the New Testament text, by reclassifying 
the, MSS. into three recensions, Alexandrian, 
Western and Byzantine. See his Comment 
tarius Criticus (1811), &c. 

GR IEVE » See MacDiarmid. 

GRIFFIN* (2) Benmrd (1899-1956), EngUsh 
Cardinal, wa$ bom in Blrmin|^am, and was 
educated at the English and Beda Colleges, 
Rome. He became Archbishop of wmt* 
minster in 1943 /4nfid.,Cardiiial in 1946. He 
tOQied poai-vm Bm&pt and America as^ 


in 1950 was Papal Legate for the centenary 
celebrations of the re-constitution of the 
English hierarchy. See his Seek Ye First 
(1949) and Life by Bedoyere (1955). 

(2) Gerald (1803-40), Irish novelist, born at 
Limerick, went to London in 1823, and failed 
as a dramatist, but was more successful with 
novels of southern Irish UT^Holland Tide 
(1827), Tales of the Munster Festivals (1827) 
and The Collegians (1829), on which Bouci- 
cault's drama Colleen Bawn is founded. See 
Life by his brother (1843) and memoir in 
1896 edition of T/te Collegians. 

GRIFFITH, (1) Arthur (1872-1922), Irish 
politician, bora in Dublin, was a compositor 
and a Rand miner before editing The United 
Irishman, He founded (1905) Sinn Fein, and 
was often imprisoned, but signed tiie peace 
treaty with Great Britain, and was a moderate 
president of Dail Eireann (1922). See 
memoir by G. A. Lyons (1923) and Life by 
P. Colum (I960). 

(2) David Lewelyn Wark (1875-1948), 
American film producer, bora in Kentucky, 
began with literary ambitions, but success in 
this field having eluded him, he tentatively 
entered the infant film industry. None 
before him had exploited fully the new 
medium, but he saw the latent artistic 
possibilities, and after much experiment with 
new techniques in photography and pro- 
duction he brought out in 1915-16 two 
masterpieces, The Birth of a Nation and 
Intolerance, which were far in advance of 
anything hitherto attempted. His Hearts of 
the World (1918) incorporated war scenes 
actually filmed at the front. Other classic 
examples are Broken Blossoms (1919), and 
Isn't Life Wonderful (1924), a tragedy of 
post-war Germany. Later Griffith was 
unable to preserve his independence in the 
face of commercial Hollywood. 

(3) Sir Richard John, Bart. (1784-1878), 
Irish geologist and civil enmneer, born in 
Dublin, examined the Irish bo^ published 
his Geological Map of Ireland in 1855 and 
was consulted in all major Irish building 

S rojects, including National Gallery and 
iuseum of Natural History, Dublin. 
Palmerston created him baronet in 1858. 
GRIGNARD, Francois Aumte Victor, gree- 
nyahr (1871-1935), French organic chemist, 
born at dierbourg, educated at Gherbourg 
and Lyons, became professor first at Nancy 
and then in 1914 at Lyons. He discovered 
the organo-magnesium compounds, which 
led to the introduction of the 'Grignard 
reaction as a metbod of synthesis. He 
shared the Nobel prize with Sabatier in 1912. 
GRILLO* See Ristoei, Adelaide. 
GRILLPARZER. Fhias (1791-1872), Austrian 
dramatic poet, bora at Vienna, was in the 
imperial civil service from 1813 to 1856. He 
first attracted notice in 1816 by a tra^y* 
Die Ahnfrau, followed by Sappho (1819), 
Das goUutne VUes (1821), Des Meeres und der 
Liebe Wellen (1840), Der Traum ein Leben 
(1840), dtc. He produced in lyric poetry 
much meritorious work; and one exceUimt 
prose novel, Der arme Spletnuum. See Bfie/e 
und Tagebaeher (1903); German stvafies hy 
Siftenberger (1904), A. Sauer (1941) and 
Ffiist (Vienna 1959); French by Ehrhard 
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); English by Poliak (1907) and D. 
rates (1946). 

GRIMALD, Nicholas (1519-62), English poet 
and playwright, was bom of Genoese ancestry 
in Huntingdonshire, studied at both Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and became Ridley’s 
chaplain, but recanted under Queen Mary. 
He contributed 40 poems to Songes and 
Sonettes (1557), was the first, after Henry 
Howard, to write blank verse, and translated 
Virgil and Cicero. See Life by L. R. Merrill 
(1925). 

GRIMALDI, gri^ntahrdee, a noble Genoese 
house, from 968 lords of the principality of 
Monaco. 

GRIMALDI, (1) Francesco Maria (1618-63), 
Italian tdiysicist, born at Bologna, became 
professor of Mathematics there. He dis- 
covered diffraction of li£|ht and researched 
into interference and prismatic dispersion. 
He was one of the first to postulate a wave 
theory of light. 

(2) Josei^b (1779-1837), the typical repre- 
sentative of the clown of the En^ish panto- 
mime^ was bom in London. He first ap- 
peared at Orury Lane when two years old, 
and in his third year he bad his first engage- 
ment at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, where he 
regularly performed (except for one season) 
until his retirement from the stage in 1828. 
See Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi^ edited by 
Charles Dickens (1838), and study by 
Findlater (1955). 

GRIMBALD, St (c. 820-903), prior of a 
Flemish monastery near St Omer, when about 
893 Alfred the Great invited him to England. 
He died abbot of the New Minster at 
Winchester. 

GRIMM, (1) Friedrich Melchior, Baron 
(1723-1807), Franco-German critic and 
journalist, bom at Ratisbon, after studying 
at Leipzig accompanied a nobleman to 
Paris, ana became reader to the crown- 
prince of Saxe-Gotha. He got acquainted 
with Rousseau In 1749, and throus^ him 
with Diderot, Holbach and Madame d’Bpinay . 
His connection with the Encyclop6distes, 
added to his own acquirements, opened up a 
brilliant career. He oecame secretary to the 
Duke of Orleans, and began to write for 
several German princes those famous literary 
bulletins which for nearly forty years gave 
the most trenchant criticism of all important 
French books. In 1776 he was made a baron 
by the Duke of Gotha, and appointed 
mmister^plenipotentiary at the French court 
At the Revolution he withdrew to Gotha, 
and afterwards to the court of Catharine 11, 
whence he was sent in 1795 as Russian 
minister to Hamburg. He died at Gotha. 
iog hU Correspon^nce (1812-14), Sainte- 
Beuve hudes sur Grimm (1854) and Scherer 
Mekhior Grimm (Paris 1887). 


at Hinau in Hesse-Cassei and studied at 
Marburg. Jakob spent most of the year 
1805 6k Paris, became on his return a clerk in 
the moHMog, and in 1808 Ubrarian to 
Jerome Bonaiiiule, king of Westphalia. A 
work on the M^stenengera (1811) 
followed in 1812 by fike fiiat volume of the 


famous Kinder- und Hausmdrehen, collected 
by him and his brother Wilhelm (also now 
at Cassel) — a work which formed a founda- 
tion for the science of comparative folklore. 
The second volume followed in 1814; the 
third in 1822. In 1813-15 Grimm was 
secretary to the minister of the Elector of 
Hesse at Paris and at the Congress of Vienna. 
In 1828 the two brothers removed to Gottin- 
gen, where Jakob became professor and 
librarian, and Wilhelm under-librarian. He 
was one of the seven professors dismissed (as 
was Wilhelm) for protesting in 1837 against 
the abolition of the constitution by the king 
of Hanover. In 1840 the brothers received 
professorships in Berlin, and were elected 
members of the Academy of Sciences. 
Jakob died September 20, 1863. His 
Deutsche Grammatik (1819; 2Dd ed. entirely 
recast, 1822-40) is perhaps the greatest 
philological work of the age. His Deutsche 
RechtsalterthUmer (1828; 2nd ed. 1854) and 
Deutsche Mythologie (1835; 4th ed. by 
Meyer, 1875-78; Eng. trans. 1879-88) deal 
with German usages m the middle ages and 
the old Teutonic superstitions. Only less 
important is his Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache ( 1 848 ; 3rd ed. 1 868) and his Reinhart 
Fuchs (1834). With his brother Wilhelm he 
edited many old German classics, and 
commenced the great Deutsches Wdrterbuch 
(1854 ff.). He also formulated * Grimm’s 
Law* of sound changes, an elaboration of 
earlier findings by the Danish scholar Rask, 
but an important contribution to the study 
of philology. Jakob’s minor works (8 vols. 
1867-86) contain an autobiography. Many 
collections of his letters have been printed. 
Wilhelm’s chief independent work was 
Deutsche Hetdensage (1829). 
GRIMMELSHAUSEN, Hans Jacob Christof- 
fel von (c. 1625-76), German novelist, bom at 
Gelnhausen in Hesse-Cassel, served on the 
imperial side in the Thirty Years' War, led a 
wandering life, but ultimately settled down 
at Renchen near Kehl, where he died 
Amtmann of the town. In the leisure of his 
later life he produced a series of remarkable 
novels. His best works are on the model of 
the Spanish picaresque romances; the rich 
humour, dramatic power and lo^l colour 
are all his own. The sufferings of the German 
peasantry at the hands of the lawless troopers 
who overran the country have never be^ 
more powerfully pictured than in Simpiicis- 
simus (1669; trans. 1924). It was followed 
by Trutz Simplex (1669), Springmsfeld (1670), 
Das wunderbarliche Vogeinest (1672), &c. 
See Life ^ K. C. Hayens (1932). 
GHIMOND. See Bonham-Cakter. 
GRIMTHORFE, Edmund Beckett GrimliMroe, 
1st Baron (1816-1905), English lawyer, an 
authority on architecture and horology, and 
till 1881 a leader of the parliamentaiy bar, 
was bom at Carlton Hall near Newark, was 
educated at Doncaster, Eton, and Trinity 
College, Ckmbridge^ He succeeded 
father as fifth baronet in 1874. in I8k6 was 
raised to the peerage, and died in 1905. 
Till 1872 he m»e the nme Beckett DttoSioii. 
He designed Big Ben and lestcaed St Albans 
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of Canterbury, was bom at St Bees and 
educated at Cambridge, where he was in 
turn scholar, fellow and master of Pembroke 
Hall. A prebendary of Westminster under 
Edward VI, he lived abroad during Mary’s 
reign, and there imbibed the doctrines of 
Geneva, returning to England on the 
accession of Elizabeth. In 1559 he became 
Bishop of London, in 1570 Archbishop of 
York, and in 1 575 Archbishop of Canterbu^. 
His iHiritan sympathies soon estranged him 
from the court, and his refusal to put down 
* prophesyings ^ or private meetings of the 
clergy for the study of Scripture led to his 
five years* ^uestration in 1577. His few 
writings, with a Life, were edited for the 
Parker Society by W. Nicholson (1843). 

GRINGORE, grhgor, or Gringoire, ’^gwahr 
Pierre (c. 1475-1538), French poet and 
dramatist, born at Caen, while taking the 
chief rdles in a theatrical society was active 
in the production of pantomimic farces, and 
is one of the creators of the French political 
comedy. He abused the enemies of Louis XI I 
and thus found cover for his freedoms against 
the vices of the nobility, the clergy and even 
the pope himself. In later life he was a herald 
to &e Duke of Lorraine, and confined his 
muse to religious poetry. His principal 

£ ieces are Le Jeu du Prince des Sots (1511), 
es Folles Enterprises^ Les Enterpris de Venise^ 
La Chasse du cerf des cetfs^ and the famous 
Mvstire de Monseigneur Saint toys (c. 1524). 
His works have been edited by H4ricault and 
Montaiglon (1858-77). Gringore figures in 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame and in a play by 
Banville (adapted by Pollock and Besant). 
See French monographs by Picot (1878), 
Badel (1893). Oulmont (1911) and German 
study by W. Dittmann (1923). 

GRINraU, Henry (1799-1874), American 
shipping merchant, bora at New Bedford, 
Mass., financed arctic rescue expeditions to 
find Franklin (q.v.), including Kane's 
(1853-55). Grinnell Land was named after 
him. 

GRIS, Joan, grees, pseud, of Jwi Vittoriaao 
GoozAlez (1887-1927), Spanish painter, bora 
in Madrid. He studi^ m Madrid, and went 
in 1906 to Paris, where he associated with 
Picasso and Matisse and became one of the 
most logical and consistent exponents of 
synthetic Cubism. In 1912 he exhibited 
with the Cubists in the Section d’Or exbibiticm 
in Paris, and in 1920 at the Salon des lnd4- 
pendants. He settled at Boulogne and In 
1923 designed the d4cor for three Diafdiilev 
productions. He also worked as a book* 
illustrator. . In most of his paintings, the 
composition of the picture dictates the 
iMfiieraie distortion and rhythmic rearrangie- 
moot of (he subjects, e.g. the StiU Life with 
Died (1922) in the Muste d'art moderne, 
PMl OOier works are hts Homage to 
Pleamt HorUquin and The Violin. See the 
‘by D, H. Kahnweiler (tr. D. 

. 8, and J. T. Soby, 1959). 

tretfgge, (1) CaiMa 0821-99), 
ballet-danoiM*, studied under 
« mriho became her husband, and was the 
r^selte* in 1841 at Paris. 

Mftti (1805-40), Italian memso* 
soprano, sliter of (3), the orqUhtal Romeo hi 


Bellini’s / Capuleti ed i MontecchU retired on 
marrying Count Barni in 1833. 

(3) Giulia (1811-69), Italian soprano, 
sister of (2), born in Milan, renowned for her 
rdles in Bellini’s operas especially / Puritanif 
which was written for her, and Norma. 
London was the scene of her most successful 
performances. 

GRISWOLD, Rufus Wilmot (1815-57), Ameri- 
can critic, born at Benson, Vermont, became 
Baptist preacher, then journalist and compiler 
of boolu in Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York. He was one of Poe’s executors, and 
the Life he wrote for the edition of his works 
(1850) occasioned much hostile criticism. 
See his Letters (1898). 

GRIVAS, George Th^orou, gree^vas (1900- 
), leader of ’ EOKA \ the Cypriot 
terrorist organization in the 19S0*s, was born 
in Cyprus. He commanded a Greek Army 
division in the Albanian campaim of 194(M1 
and was leader of a secret organization called 
’ X * during the German occupation of 
Greece. In December 1945 be neacM an 
extreme nationalist movement against the 
Communists. Some nine years later he 
became head of the underground campaign 
against British rule in Cyprus, calling himself 
'Dighenis* after a legendary Gnm hero. 
His secret diaries were found in 1956 when 
he had a price of £10,000 on his head. After 
the Cyprus settlement, February 1959, Grivas 
left Cyprus and, acclaimed a national hero 
by the Greeks, was promoted meral in the 
Greek army. Sec study by W. Byford-Joncs 
(1959). 

GRGCK, stage name of Adrien Wellarii 
(1880-1959), Swiss clown, world-renowned 
for the virtuosity of his performances both 
in the circus and the theatre. See his 
autobiographical /ch lebe gern (1930). 
GRGCYN, WUliam, grd'sin {c. 1446-1519), 
English scholar and humanist, the first who 
publicly taught Greek at Oxford, was bora at 
Ckilerae, Wiltshire, and from Winchester 
passed in 1465 to New OUege, Oxford. 
He studied in Italy (1488-91), acquiring a 
knowledn of Gredc from the Cireek exile 
Chalconoylas; and then settled again at 
Oxford, where Sir Thomas More was his 
pupil. Erasmus Uved at Oxford in Grocyn’s 
house, and speaks of him as his ’ patronus et 
praeceptor*. In 1506 he became master of 
All-hmlows' Ck>lle» near Maidstone. 
GROFE, Perde (1892- ), American com- 

poser, boro in New Ytnt. He it known for 
a number of orchestral suitee— all named 
after American places— which are descriptive 
of the American scene. Giofd orchestrated 
the Rhapsody in Slue for Geeshwin, and the 
modem-style orchestra based Upon saxo- 
phones rather than strings is attribim to him. 
GROUER, Jean, grohyay (1479-1565), 
French bibliophile, bora at Lyons, was 
attadied to the court of Frands X went to 
Italy at intendant-general of the anny, was 
long employed in diptomacy at Milan 
Rome, and then became treasurer. It h ha 
library, dispersed in 1675, iSM has made 
GfoBer famous. He acquired choioe copies 
of the best works, and had them m aj^fic BB ily 
bouad, with the inacriiilfOii, Jo, wolkrU ft 
Amieomm. Of his 3000 books, about 350 
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have come to light. See the study by Le 
Roux de Lincy (1866). 

GROMYKO* Andrei Andreevich (1909- ). 
Russian statesman, born near Minsk of 
peasant stock, studied agriculture and 
economics and became a research scientist at 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. In 1939 he 
joined the staff of the Russian embassy in 
Washington, becoming ambassador in 1943 
and attending the famous * big three* 
conferences at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 
In 1946 he was elected a deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet, and in the same year became 
deputy foreign minister and was made 
permanent delegate to the U.N. Security 
Council, achieving an unenviable reputation 


Britannica, and was sub-editor of Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia (1887-92). He published In 
Gypsy Tents (1880), A Short Border History 
(1887), Two Suffolk Friends (on his father and 
Edward FitzGerald, 1895), Kriegspiel (a 
novel, 1896), Gypsy Folk Tales (1899) and an 
edition of Lavengro (1900). 

GROOT, (1) Geert (1340-84), Dutch religious 
reformer, the founder at Deventer about 
1376 of the ‘ Brethren of the Common Life * 
and the houses of Augustinian canons. 

(2) Hnlg van. See Crotius. 

GROPnJS, Walter (1883- ), German- 

American architect, bom in Berlin, studied at 
Munich, and after serving with distinction 
in World War 1 was appointed in 1918 


than 25 tunes. For a few months (1952-53) 
he was ambassador to the United Kingdom. 
He succeeded Shepilov as foreign minister in 
1957, pursuing relentlessly the * cold war * 
against the w^t, showing no relaxation of 
the^ austere and humourless demeanour for 
which he had become notorious in western 
diplomatic circles. Nevertheless a brilliant 
politician, he has been thrice recipient of the 
Order of Lenin. 

GRONC^, Giovanni, gron'kee (1887- ), 

Italian politician, was born in Pisa. He 
played an important part in the organization 
of trade unionism in Italy, and was one of 
the founders of the Italian Popular Party. 
He held various political posts until 1923, 
whmi be retired from public life for the 
duration of Fascism. In 1942 he again 
became a political figure, and was president 
of the Chamber of Deputies from its founda- 
tion in 1948 until his election as president of 
Italy in 1955. 

GRONOVIUS, the Latinized form of Gronov, 
a family of s^olars of German extraction, 
settled 10 Holland, whose principal members 
were: 

(1) Jaeohui (1645-'] 716), classical scholar, 
son of (2), bom at Deventer, studied there 
and at Leyden, became professor at Pisa 
and in 1679 was appoint^ to hts father*s 
chair. His works were Thesaurus Anth 
qultatum Graecorum (1697-1702), and editions 
of Polybius, Herodotus , Cicero, and Ammi- 
anus MarcelUnus.— His elder son, dohann 
Friedrich (1690-1760), became an eminent 
botanift, the younger son Abrabain (1694- 
1775) Ubririnn at Leyden university. 

(2) Mum VikMek (1611-71), classical 
scholar, father of (I), was bom at Hamburg, 
became in 1643 professor at Deventer, and 
in 1658 at Leyden; be edited Livy, Statius. 
Taettui, Phaednts, Seneca, Sallust, Pliny and 
Piauttti, and publishod many learned works, 
among thorn be SestertUs, 

(aKLiimi Theodor (1730-78), natural 
historian, frandson of (1) and son of Johann 
Friodfkdi* die botanist, was author of 
doa^taclm Gronovkmum (1781), dtc. 
GROOks, Itacli IRndM (1851-1902), 
BQdiih writer, authority on gypsy language 
sndfoBcIm and ajunior editor of uteongiital 
edtdoii of Oui work, was bom at Monk 
^ham iMwr and was educated 

at Merton and Gorpita, Oxford, 

and at OMnifeB. Having come to Rdin** 
huridthi 1876^ hewmte foMhe Bucyek^aedia 


of art in Weimar, which he amalgamated 
and reorganized to form the ‘Bauhaus*, 
which aimed at a new functional interpreta- 
tion of the applied arts. Gropius's revolu- 
tionary architectural methods and bold use 
of unusual building materials were condemned 
as ‘ architectural Socialism * in Weimar, and 
the Bauhaus was transferred to Dessau in 
1925, housed in a building designed by 
Gropius. When Hitler came to power, the 
Bauhaus became a Nazi training-school and 
Gropius worked in London (1934-37) in 
collaboration with Maxwell Fry designing 
factories and housing estates for the home 
counties, including a revolutionary adjunct 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, which 
was never built. In 1 937 he became professor 
of Architeaure at Harvard. His major 
constructions include the pavilions for the 
Cologne Exhibition (1914), a factory at 
Alfetd (1914), theatre at Jena (1922), the 
Bauhaus at Dessau (1926), large housing 
estates in Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Berlin, 
Aluminium City (1943) and the Harvard 
Graduate Center (1950). He also designed 
Adler car bodies ( 1929-33). His tremendous 
influence on modem architecture was 
recognized by the award of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects* gold medal in 
1956. See his New Architecture and the 
Bauhaus (trans. 1937) and Rebuilding Our 
Communities (1946); also monograph by 
Giedian (1954>. 

GROS, Antoine Jean, Baron, grb (1771- 
1835), French historical painter, was bora at 
Parts, studied under David and acquired 
celebrity by his great pictures of Napoleon's 
battles (1797-1811); Charles V and Francis i 
(1812); Departure of Louis XVill for Ghm 
(1815); and Embarkation of the Duchess of 
Angouiime (1815). These works comb'me 
classicism and romanticism. Later Grot 
attempted a return to classicism, found his 
work ignored and drowned himself in the 
Setne. See Lives by Delestie {1867), Tripier 
le Franc (1880) and Dargenty (1887>. 
GROSE, mm (1 731-9 n, British antiqua^, 
vras bom at Oreeoford, Middlesex, of Swiss 
extraction, squandered the family fortune, 
but applied himself to his Antiquitks of 
EngArifT and Wales (1773-87). He touted 
Scotland and Ireland for antiquaiimitiiaRoia! 
but dM suddenly in Dublin^ Other wMfca 
iodttde A Dktiamsnt ^ ^ 

Tongue (1785) and Troatleo on AueimAftmir 
n^il'«gwiis(178S-89). 
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GROSS, (1) Hans (1847>1915). Austrian 
criminologist and lawyer, born at Graz, 
pioneer in the application of science to the 
detection of crime, was from 1905 professor 
of Criminal Law at Graz, where he established 
the first criminal museum. His Handbuch fiir 
Untersuchungsrichter (1893; Eng. tr. 1907) 
is a standard work. 

(2) Samuel David (1805-84), American 
surgeon, bom near E^ton, Penn., became 

J irofessor of Surgery in Jefferson College 
1856-82), wrote several text-books. 

ROSSE, Aristid (1905- ), American 
chemist, bom at Riga, educatkl at Berlin, 
went to the United States in 1930 and became 
research fellow at Columbia University. In 
1927 he isolated protoactinium and in 1940 
with others carried out successful slow 
neutron fission experiments with uranium 
235. 

GROSSETESTE, Robert (c. 1175-1253). 

Bishop of Lincoln, was bom at Stradbroke 
in Suffolk, and educated at Lincoln, Oxford 
and Paris. He bad for some years been the 
first teacher of theology in the Franciscan 
school at Oxford, and had held many 
preferments, when in 1235 he became Bishop 
of Lincoln. He undertook the reformation 
of abuses, embroiling himself with his own 
chapter and with Pope Innocent IV. The 
pope granted English benefices to * rascal 
Romans *, who drew the revenues of their 
office, but seldom appeared in the countiy. 
Grosseteste set himself strongly against this, 
thereby incurring a temporary suspension 
from nis bi^opric and a contmual menace 
of excommunication. In the last year of the 
bi^op’s life he refused the jPOpe*s request to 
promote his nephew, an Itahan, to a canonry ; 
and the pope is said — ^falsely, it seems — to 
have excommunicated him. Anyhow his 
clergy went on obeying him till his death at 
BucSden near Huntingdon. Pegge's cata- 
logue of his works fiUs 25 closely-printed 
quarto pag^, and exhibits * treatises on 
sound, motion, heat, colour, form, angles, 
atmospheric pressure, poison, the rainbow, 
comets, light, the astrolabe, necromancy and 
witdicraft *. See Brewer's Mommenta Fran- 
ciscana (1858), Luard's edition of his Latin 
letters (1862), Baur's of his philosophical 
works (1912), Stevenson's ufe (1899), 
Powtcke, Robert Grosseteste ana the Nico- 
machean Ethics (1930) and studies ed. Calhis 

TonauM, gro/tl (1791-1853). 
Italian poet, born at BeTlano on Lake Como. 
He studied law at Padua and practised at 
Milan. His loyalty was suspM by the 
Austrian authorities, and he gained no 
advanoement in his profession. His first 
poem, la Prineide (1814), was a battle poem 
m the Milanese dialect. There followed 
several historical romances, and the epic 
poem by which he is best known, llombardi 
olid prima croctata (1826). 

GWammmt George (1847-1912), EnglUh 
Gomediaa and entertainer, from 1877 to 1889 
tooh leading parts in Oiffiert and Sulli van's 
With his brother, Weeta (1855- 
Nobody in Punch 
His son Geoege (1874-1935) was a 
wefi-known intuical>comedy actor (Oar Mist 


Gibbs, Sally, No, No, Nanette. &cA song, 
writer and manager of the Gaiety Theatre. 
See S. Naylor's Gaiety and George Grossmith 
(19m and his son’s G.G. (1933). 
GROSTVENOR, grdv'nir, a family said to 
have come over with the Conqueror, and 
long settled at Eaton near Chester. It 
received a baronetcy (1622), and the titles of 
Baron Grosvenor (1761), Earl Grosvenor 
(1784), Marquess of Westminster (1831) and 
Duke of Westminster (1874). 

GROSZ, George, grds (1893- ), American 

artist, bom in Berlin. He studied at Dresden 
and Berlin, and was associated with the Berlin 
Dadaists in 1917 and 1918. While in 
Germany he produced a series of bitter, 
ironical drawings attacking German mili- 
tarism and the middle classes. He fled to 
the U.S.A. in 1932 (becoming naturalized in 
1938) and he has since produced many oil- 
paintings of a symbolic nature. See study 
by Baur (N.Y. 1954). 

GROTE, George (1794-1871), English his- 
torian and politician, bom at Clay Hill, 
Beckenham, Kent, was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and in 1810 became a clerk in 
the bank founded in 1766 by his grandfatlier 
(a native of Bremen) in Threadn^le Street. 
He remained there thirty-two years, devoting 
all his leisure to literature and political 
studies : a ' philosophical Radical *, He threw 
himself ardently into the cause of progress 
and political freedom. In 1 822 he conceived 
the idea of his History of Greece and tn 1826 
mercilessly dissected Mitford's bistory in the 
Westminster Review, Grote became nead of 
the bank in 1830, and in 1832 was returned 
for the City of London. During his first 
session be brought forward a motion for the 
adoption of the ballot; it was lost, but Grote 
continued to advocate the measure until he 
retired from parliamentary life in 1841. In 
1843 he also retired from the banking-house, 
and devoted himself exclusively to literature, 
mainly to the great History of Greece (1846- 
1856). Grote was elected vtce-chanoeflor of 
London University (1862), foreign associate 
of the French Academy ( 1 864), and president 
of University College, Londfon (1868). In 
1865 be concluded an elaborate work on 
Plato and the other Companiowf of Socrates, 
wbid), with his (unfini&ed) Aristotle, was 
supplementary to the History. Grote was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See hit minor 
works (187^ and Fragments on Ethical 
Subjects (1876). — Mrs Grote (nde Harriet 
Lewi^ (1792-1878) wrote a Memoir of Ary 
Scheffer (1860), Collected Papers in Prose and 
Verse (1862), The Personal Life rff George 
Grote (1873). See study by MomigUano 
(1952). 

GROIRFEND, Georg MeMOh grd'tifent 
(1775-1853), German epigraphisL was Horn 
at Mfinden in Hanover, and filM scholastic 
appointments at OOttiogen, Frankfurt and 
Hanover. He wrote on Latin, Umbrian and 
Oscan philology, Ac., but made him^lf 
famous by deciphering the cundform alphabet 
In 1802. 

GROTH» Haag (lfil9-99), Oerman jpoet » 
Plattdeiitadi, was bom at HMde in Ifelstda, 
and in 1866 became profhsm of Oernm 
Langnage and Utecatiue at Kiel. Hjs 
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masterpiece, Quickborn (1852), is a series of 
poems dealing with life in Ditmarsh; but 
some of his work is in High German. See 
Life by Krdger (1904). 

Clonus, Hugo, grd^shi-oos, or Huig van 
Groot (1583-1645), Dutch jurist and states- 
man, bom at Delft, April 10, studied at 
Leyden, and accompanied an embassy to 
France. On his return ho practised as a 
lawyer in the Hague; in 1613 he was appoin- 
ts pensionary of Rotterdam. The religious 
dispute between the Remonstrants or 
Arminians and their opponents were now at 
their height. Grotius, like his patron the 
grand-pensionary Bameveldt, supported the 
Remonstrants. In 1618 both were arrested, 
tried, and condemned by the dominant party 
under Prince Maurice, Barnevcldt to death, 
and Grotius to imprisonment for life. 
Grotius escaped, however, by the aid of his 
wife, and found refuge at Paris in 1621, 
when Louis XIIJ for a time gave him a 
pension. In 1625 he published his great 
work on International Law', De Jura Beili et 
Pacts in which he appealed to " natural Law * 
and the social contract as a basis for rational 
principles on which a system of Laws could 
be formulated. His influence upon such 
political philosophers as Hobbes and Locke 
was profound. In 1634 he entered the 
Swedish service as ambassador at the French 
court. On his retirement in 1645 he pro- 
ceeded to Stockholm, but, disliking court 
and climate, was on his w^ay back to Holland, 
when be died at Rostock, August 29. Grotius 
also wrote Latin and Dutch verse. His 
tragedy, Adamus Exsul was one of Milton's 
sources. His best historical work is Annalts 
de Bebus Betgicis (1657). He annotated the 
Bible (1641-46). and wrote the famous De 
Veritate Hetigianis Christ ianae (1627). See 
Lives by C. Butler (1826), W. S. M. Knight 
(1925) and A. P. d'Entreves, Natural Law 
(1951). 

GROUCHY, Emmanuel, Marquis de, groo* 
dtee (1766 1847), French general, born at 
Paris, threw in his lot with the Revolution, 
and had his first taste of war during the 
Vendean revolt, was second to Hoche in the 
abortive expedition to Ireland, and greatly 
distinguished hiimolf in Italy (1798). Later 
he fought at Hohcniinden, Lylau, Friedland, 
Wugram, and in the Russian campaign of 
1812; ant! after Leipzig covered the retreat 
of the French, On Napoleon’s escape from 
Llba, he destroyed the Bourbon opposition 
m the south of France, and helped to rout 
Bliicher at Ltgny. After Waterloo, as 
commander-tn-entef of the broken armies of 
franc©, he led them skilfully back towards 
the capital; then, resigning, retired to the 
United States. Me returned in 1819, and was 
reinstated as marshal in 1831. See his 

OROVE, (1) Sir George (1820 1900), English 
musicologist* biblical scholar and civil 
en^noer, bom at Clapham, was trained as a 
ctvii engineer, erected in the West Indies the 
nrsi two mt4ron Ughthousos, and assisted 
the Britannia tubular bridge. He was 
^f«tary^t» to pf Am 
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diiecihaf of the 
He was editor of 


Macmillan's Magazine, a large contributor 
to Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, and editor 
of the great Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(1878-89; 5th ed. 1954). On a journey with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan to Vienna in 1867 he 
participated in the discovery of compositions 
by Schubert. His Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies (1896; new ed. 1956) long 
remained a standard work. He was knighted 
in 1883 on the opening of the Royal College of 
Music, of which he was director till 1895. 
See his Life by C. L. Graves (1903). 

(2) Sir William Robert (1811-96), British 
judge and physicist, born at Swansea, studied 
at Oxford, was called to the bar, raised to the 
bench (1871), and knighted (1872), and in 
1875-87 was a judge in the High Court of 
Justice. Ill-health made him retire from law 
for a while. In 1839 he invented a new type 
of cell named after him, studied electrolytic 
decomposition and demonstrated the dis- 
sociation of water. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1840, awarded the Copley Medal in 1847 and 
was president of the British Association in 
1866. Sec Nature, vol. 54 (1896). 

GRUB, George (1812-92), ScotUsh church 
historian, author of an Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland (1861) from the Episcopalian 
standpoint, was born at Aberdeen, and in 
1 862 became a law professor there. 
GRUENBERG, Louis, groon'birg ( 1 884- ), 

American composer of Russian birth who 
was taken to the United States at the age of 
two. A pupil of Busoni, Gruenberg worked 
as a concert pianist until 1919, and then 
retired to devote himself to composition. He 
has written extensively for orchestra, chamber 
music combinations and voices, but is best 
known for his o^ra The Emperor Jones, 
based on Eugene O'Neiirs play. 

GRUN, Anastasius. Sec Auersperg. 

GRUN, Hans. See Baldung. 

GRUNDTVIG, Nikolai Frederik Severin 
(1783-1872), Danish poet, theologian and 
educationist, was bom at Udby in Zealand, 
graduated in theology at Copenhagen and an 
impossible love-affair awakened bis genius 
for poetry and historical studies. He first 
became known by his Northern Mythology 
(1808) and Decline of the Heroic Age in the 
North (1809). These were followed by the 
Rhyme of Roeskilde and the Roeskilde Saga 
(1814), and by a collection of patriotic songs 
(1815). Often doubtful of his Christianity, 
he b^me a curate in his father's parish. 
In 1815 he took his stand against the current 
rationalism, and became the head of a 
religious school, who strove to free tiie 
church from state interference; but from 
1825 to 1832, for an attack on a conspicuous 
rationalist, was suspended from preaching. 
In 1818 he had b^un the translation of 
Snorri Sturluson and Saxo Grammaticus; in 
1820 he published a Danish translation of 
Be&wu(f. During three study tours to Eng- 
land he formed the ideas which were to lead 
to the creation of the Folk High Schools, 
which have had a tremendous influence on 
Danish, espectidiy rural, life and cuUu^ 
Tht Folk High Sdioob later S]md to list 
other Scattdmavtan countries. Hevmsina^ 
titular bishop of Zeeland b SeeLih 
hf F. G. Lindliardt (London and 
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F. Skrubbeltrang, The Danish Folk High 
Schools (Copenhagen 1947). — His son, Svm 
Hersleb (1824-83) was professor of Scandi- 
navian Philology at Copenhagen, and edited 
many old Danish folk-tales (often translated) 
and ballads. 

GRONEWALD, (1) Isaak (1889-1946), 
Swedish painter, born at Stockholm, a leader 
of Scandinavian Expressionism. His wife, 
Si^id Giiinewaid-Hjerteii (1885-1946), was 
also a painter. 

(2) Matthias, real name Mathis NIthardt, 
otherwise Gotbardt (? 1480-1528), German 
artist, architect, and engineer, probably born 
at Wurzburg. Very little is known of his 
life, but he was court painter to the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz from 1508 to 1514 and to 
Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg from 
1515 to 1525, and he designed waterworks 
for Magdeburg about 1526. In 1516 he 
completed the great Isenheim altar-piece 
(Colmar Museum), the nine paintings of 
which exhibit his rare, livid colours and his 
use of distortion to portray passion and 
suffering. Grilnewald is the Mathis der 
Maler of Hindemith’s opera. See studies by 
A. Burkhard (Cambridge, Mass. 1936), 
W. K. Zulch (1938) and N. Pevsner and M. 
Meier (1958). 

GRYPHIUS, grQ'fee-oos, (1) Andreas (1616- 
1664), the greatest German lyric poet and 
dramatist of the baroque period, was born 
and died at Glogau, Silesia. He travelled in 
Holland, France and Italy, studying medicine 
and astronomy, and returned to his native 
town, becoming syndicus in 1650. His early 
misfortunes led him to the ‘all is vanity* 
theme of his lyrics, expressed in deep gloom, 
collected under the title Sonn^ und Feiertags^ 
sonette (1639). His dramas mainly concern 
martyrdom and include Leo (1650), 

Catharina von Georgien (1657), Papinianus 
(1659), Ac. But he also wrote the charming 
pastoral. Die geliebte Dornrose (1660), the 
comedies Herr Peter Squentz (1663) which 
resembles the Bottom scenes in Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer NighPs Dream^ and Horrh 
biUcribrtfax (1663) satirizing the Thirty 
Years* war. He was indirectly influenced 
by Shakespeare and Vondel. ^ German 
studies by V. Mannheimer (1904) and F. W. 
Went^n-Eggebert (1936), and Life by 
A- Strutz (1931). 

(2) Sehafrtian (1493-1556), German printer, 
at Reutlio^ in Swabia, came tn 1528 
to Lyons^ and were between 1528 and 1547 
p(cmM above 300 works, notable for their 
accuracy and clear type. Amongst the more 
noted are the fine Latin Bible of 1550 and 


D^’f Commemaria Linguae Latlnae (1536). 
Gryphius’s sons, Antobie and Fraa^^, were 
also famous French printm. 

GUARDI, Francesco, gwahr'di (1712-93), 
Itiiyiaii pamter, bom at Pinzoio. He was a 
m Canaletto, and was noted for his 
Views Venice, full of sparkling colour, 
with an impressionist's eye for effecu of light. 
His View of the Church and Piazza o/S. Marco 
li kk the National Gallery. See Life by G. 


- — “T ' (1908- 

^ X SiSifiiOiahBsto wnter, been at 
taCttne whsor af the hMItR magazine 


i. was uic latijuus poaivrot piay, rustvr 

(1585), really an imitatkm m Tasso’s V 
ita. Sm monograph by Roset (Turin l '> 


Bertoldo, After the war, in which he was a 
prisoner, he returned to Milan and journal- 
ism, but it was The Little World of Don 
Camillo (1950) which brought him fame. 
These stories of the village priest and the 
communist mayor with their broad humour 
and rich humanity have been translated into 
many languages, and have been followed by 
Don Camillo and the Prodigal Son (]952> ana 
others. Guoreschi illustrates his books with 
his own drawings. See My Secret Diary 
(tr. 1958). 

GUARINI, Giovanni Battista* gwafhree'nee 
(1538-1612), Italian poet, was bom at, 
Ferrara, and was entrusted by Duke Alfonso^ 
11 with diplomatic missions to thej^pe, the^ 
emperor, Venice and Pola&d.r His chier| 
work was the famous pastoral play,// Pastor} 
Fido (15““' . — 

Aminta, 

(1886). 

GUARINO DA VERONA (1370-1460), 
Italian humanist, bom at Verema* went to 
Constantinople in 1388 to leam Gtoek under 
Chrysoloras; after his return (1410) taught 
Greek in Verona, Padua, ^lojE^ and 
Ferrara; wrote Greek and Latin grammars; 
translated parts of Strabo and Plutarch; and 
helped to establish the text of Livy, Plautus, 
Catullus and Pliny. See Lives by Rosmini 
(1806) and Sabbadtni (1891). 

GDARNIERl, or Guameri, gwakrn»vayree, 
name of a celebrated Italian family of vie4tn> 
makers of Cremona, of whom the most 
important were Andrea (fl. 1 650-95), his Sons 
Giuseppe (fi. 1690-1730) and Fletro iff. 169^ 
i725), and Giuseppe's son Ghweppe 0L 1725- 
1745), the last especially famous, and 
commonly known as Giuseppe del Gesu 
because he signed bis violins with LH JS* after 
his name. Sec Family biographies by Pougin 
(1909) and W. H. Hill (1931). 

GUBERNATIS, Angelo de, goo^ber*nah'tis 
(1840-1913), Italian orientalist, bom at 
Turin, in 1863 became professor of Sanskrit 
at Florence. He resigns his chair that same 
year to follow the socialistic dreams ot' 
Bakunin, whoso cousin he married, but soon 
had himself re-elected professor (1867); in 
1891 he accepted a call to Rome. His works 
on zoological mytholo^, birth and funeral 
customs, Vedic mythology, plant-lore and 
comparative mythology are mariFed by 
fantastic solar interpretation; he a):^o 
published reminiscences, a Frcncii dictionary 
of contemporary authoii, histories Of Indian 
and of universal litenmtre, Ac. 

GUDERIAN* UciBS (1888-1955). German 
general, a mding tank expert asid exponent 
of the Btttxkfieg theory^ created the panzer 
armies whidt overran Foland in 15^9 and 
France in 1940. He was chief of genera ^ 
staff in 1944, and after the aoti-Hkler plot 
in the tame year was snide commAfi^ on 
the eastern front See Ids JhmMtp leader 




JiVEDALlA^ FhUlpt gwe-darUt (1889-1944), 
English writer, bom in ismdoii, educew at 
Rugby and Oxford, he was a baiTisior (1913 
ms^^toMtinie^taedM m most 
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The Duke (1931), The Hundred Days (1934), 
The Hundredth Year (194<)), Two Marshals 

S im and Pdtain) (1943) and Middle East 
)* 

CINO, gwer^chee'nd, * the squint-eyed 
properly Glan-Franoesco Barbie (1590- 
1666), Italian painter of the Bolognese 
8(^ool, was bom at Cento. He painted the 
famous Aurora at the Villa Ludovisi for pope 
Gregory XV. In 1642 after the death of 
Guido Reni, he became the dominant painter 
of Bologna, combining in bis work the 
liveliness and movement of the Carracci with 
a warmer, more Venetian colouring. His 
prolific and brilliant draughtsmanship is 
apparent in the collection of his works in 
the royal Bbrary at Windsor. 

GUfiiUQN, g»y.rf. (I) Charles (1873-1907). 
French symbolist poet, born at Lun6ville. 
traveled In Germany and Italy and periodi- 
cally stayed in Paris. His work is confined 
to a few collections, including Le Coeur 
saUudre (1898) VEros funibre (1900). A 
later sarlBS XWomme intirieur (1906) echoed 
his late conversion to the Catholic faith. See 
Life by de Bersaucourt (1912). 

(2) BofMe de (1805-48), French writer, 
sister of v)* to whom she was devoted, was 
bom .at the ch&teau of Le Cay la (Tarn), 
where she died. She is chiefly known for 
her Journal (1855), which is imbped with 
m^ldsffl, but she also wrote poems and 
edited her brother’s papers. See Lives by 
Zyromski (1921) and V. Giraud (1928), and 
M. Arnold Essays in Criticism (1865). 

(3) Georges Manrice de (1810-39), French 
pkoet, brotner of (2), born at the chfiteau 
of Le Cayla (Tam), entered the community 
of Lamennais at La Chesnaye in Brittany. 
He followed bis master in his estrangement 
from Rome, and, going like him to Paris 
(183^ to try journalism, became a teacher at 
the College Stanislas. He married a rich 
Creole lady in November 1838^ and died of 
consumption. His Meiiquiae^ including the 
Centaur (a kind of prose poem), letters and 
poems, were published in i860. See Lives by 
Lefranc (1910), Zyromaki (1921), Decahors 
(1932). 

(4) Pfem NardM», Baron (1774-1833). 
historicai painter, bom in Paris, and 
died in Rome, where he had been director of 
the Fmnch Academy of Painting (1822-29). 
A skilful pamter of dassical subjects hut 
inclined to mdodrama, he counted among 
his pwfis Odricault and X>eiacroix. 

Sec JuN<3i£iaQ. 

(immAZUi Fnmccsce Donodco, e wayr^ 
raht*tee (186^73), Italian writer and poK- 
tteian, bom at Legbom. bad won a gi^t 
reputation by bis patriotic and politicai 
hetiona^ when on ibcunmd-duke of Tuscany’s 
0^9) be was nrodaiined dictator in 
sprte of bbl tbiindinauofi for a republic. On 
the dube^ mNdoration be was condemned to 
the gaii^ but utliixiatety permiiled to select 
Comieaasiiiigtewcd^tuin^ Restomd 
to libetly Inr later wmnts, OuenaM m in 
thenaitiittnMofTtt(te(t862^^ Hw chief 
amXo Batm^ diBetmmo 


GUESCLIN, Bwtraod du, gay-kli (c. 1 320-80), 
Constable of France, was born near Dinan, 
and early took part in the contests for the 
dukedom of Brittany. After King John’s 
capture at Poitiers in 1356, du Guesclin 
fought splendidly against the English, his 
military skill being especially shown at 
Rennes (1356) and Dinan (1357); he took 
Melun (1359) and other fortified towns, and 
freed the Seine from the English. On 
Charles’s accession in 1364 he became 
governor of Pontorson, and the same year 
gained the battle of Cocherel against Charles 
the Bad of Navarre, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the English at Auray, and 
ransomed only for 100,000 livres. He next 
supported Henry of Trastamare against 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Black 
Prince (1367). Again ransomed, du Guesclin 
in 1369 defeated and captured Pedro, and 
placed the crown of Castile on the head of 
Henry of Trastamare; but was recalled by 
Charles V of France, then hard pressed by 
the English, to be made Constable of France. 
In 1 370 he opened his campaigns against the 
English, and soon nearly all their possessions 
were in the hands of the French. He died 
during the siege of Chateauneuf de Randon, 
July 13. See Lives by Luce (1883), Postel, 
(1893) and Stoddard (1897). 

GUEST, (1) Lady Charlotte. See Schreiber. 

(2) Edwin (1800 80), English historian, 
studied at Caius College, Cambridge, and in 
1852 became master. His History of English 
Rhythms (1838) is a work of great erudition. 
GUETl'ARD, Jean Ltiemie, gay-tahr (17J5- 
1786), French geologist, bom at Etampes, 
keeper of the natural history collections of 
the Duke of Orleans, studied ’ weathering ’ 
and prepared the first geological map. 
GUEVARA, gay-vah'ra^ (1) Antonio dte (1490- 
1545), Spanish writer, bishop of Mondofiedo 
and confessor of Charles V, employed in his 
book on Marcus Aurelius (translated by 
Lord Berners) the exalted style which antici- 
pated the euphuism of Lyly (q.v.). His 
‘ Familiar Letters * were also very popular in 
an English version, 

(2) Lute Vdlcz de (1570-1644), Spanisfa 
dramatist, wrote many plays after the style 
of I^pe de Vega. His novel El Diablo cctfuelo 
(1641) was the model of Le Sage (q.v.). 
GUICCIARDINI, Francesco, gwit-chakr-dee' 
nee (1483-1540), Italian historian, born at 
Florence, became professor of lAw there, 
and also practised as an advocate; but his 
real field was diplomacy. His apprenticeship 
served in Spain (1512-14), he became papal 

f c»vemor of Modena and Reggio (1515), 
arma (1521), the Romagna (1523) and 
Bologna (1531). Retiring from the papal 
service in 1534, he secured the deetton of 
Cosmo de* Medici as duke of Flomioe; but, 
disappointed of the post of mayor of the 
palace^ withdrew to AtcetrL and busied 
hhnself w^^his |^t 

l4Mtol5IZ See works by Ma&will C^39> 
and Ridott (1939). 

GUICCIOU. Tama Gamha, ^ 

dmiDiBr oi a JsavaDiia BQniioiateFT&, laxi 
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married Count Guicciolt, aged sixty, and in 
1851 the French Marquis de Boissy (1798- 
1866). See her Lora Byron Jugi par ies 
timoins de sa vie (Eng. trans. 1869). 

GUIDI, gwee'dee, (1) Carlo Alessandro, Count 
(I65(B~I712, Italian poet, born at Pavia, a 
founder of the academy called L’Arcadia, 
wrote a large number of florid but uninspired 
lyrics. See Life by Rizzio (1928). 

(2) Tommaso. See Masaccio. 

GUIDO D’AREZZO or Guido Aretino (c. 990- 
1050), Benedictine monk and musical 
theorist, was a monk at Pomposa near 
Ferrara, and he is supposed to have died 
prior of the Camaldolite monastery of 
Avellana. He greatly promoted musical 
science; the invention of the staff is ascribed 
to him ; and he seems to have first adopted in 
naming the notes of the scale the initial 
syllables of the hemistichs of a hymn in 
honour of St John the Baptist (<<r, re, mi. Sec,), 
See monographs by Angeloni (1811), Kiese* 
wetter (1844) and Falchi (1882). 

GUIGNES, Joseph dc. geeny^ (1721-1800), 
French orientalist, was bom at Pontoise, and 
died in Paris. His great work is VHistoire 
g^nirale des Huns, Turcs, et Mogoh (1756- 
1758). — His son, Chretien Louis Joseph 
(1759-1845), published a Chinese dictionary 
(1813). 

GUILBERT, Yvette (c. 1869-1944), French 
comedienne, born in Paris, was a penniless 
seamstress before she turned to acting and 
won fame for her songs and sketches, some- 
times satirical, sometimes sentimental, some- 
times provocative, of all facets of Parisian 
life. After 1890 she became known for her 
revivals of old French ballads. She visited 
America and founded a school of acting in 
New York. Her memoirs La Chanson de ma 
vie appeared in 1919, and she wrote two 
novels. ^ 

GUILLAUME, gee^ySm, (I) Charles Edouard 
(1861-1938), Swiss phvstcist, born at Fteurier, 
Switzerland, educated at Neuchktel, became 
director of the Bureau of International 
Weights and Measures (Sevres) and prepared 
a nickel-steel alloy * Invar * which does not 
expand and can therefore be used in precision 
instruments and standard measures. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1920. 

(2) Eugihie (1822-1905), French sculptor, 
bom at Montbard, Cote d'Or, executed 
busts of Napoleon, Anacreon and the 
Oracebi brothers. 

GUOXAUME DE MACHAUT, gee-yJm di 
ma-M (c. 130(>-77), French poet and 
musfdlao, bom at Machault, Champagne. 
He worked successively under the patronage 
of John of Luxemburg and John 11 of France. 
Le Uw€ du voir-dlu written in the form of 
letim from the elderly poet to a girl, influ- 
ent Qiaucer. He was one of the creators 
of w harmonic art, and wrote masses, songs, 
and organ music. See study oy 
Eidbj^rg (Frankfurt 1935). 

GUai^, or Gwfittn, John (1565-1621), 
aotmuap'i bom at Hereford, studM 
^ Bmepw, Oxford,^wis an official of the 


bom at Saintes, proposed to the Constituent 
Assembly the use of a decapitating instru- 
ment, which was adopted in 1791 and was 
named after him though similar apparatus 
had been used earlier in Scotland, Germany 
and Italy. See A. Kershaw, A History of the 
Guillotine (1958). 

GUIMERA, Angel, gee-moy-ra/r'( 1849-1924), 
Catalan poet and dramatist, born in Santa 
Cruz, Tenerife. His work falls into three 
periods, of which the first and third — 
historical plays, for the most part — show 
the influence of the French romantics. His 
middle period owes its pre«-occupation withi 
contemporary life to Ibsen. He ts regarded f 
as the greatest Catalan dramatist. His most^ 
famous play is Terra Baixa (1896), on which I 
D’Albert based his opera Tiefiana, 1 

GUINNESS, (1) Sir Alec (1914- ), English , 
actor, bom in London. After training for 
the stage while he worked as an advertising ; 
copy-writer he joined the Old Vic company 
in 1936; he rejoined the company after 
serving in the Royal Navy throughout the 
second World War. His extraordinary 
versatility is seen in parts ranging from the 
most controversial of Hamlets to outstanding 
success in Aims both comic and serious. In 
1958 he was awarded an Oscar for his part 
in the film The Bridge on the Biver KwaU and 
the following year he was knighted. See 
study by K. Tynan (1953). 

(2) Sir Benjamin Lee. Ist Bart. (1798-1868), 
Irish brewer, was third son of Arthur 
Guiness, founder of the brewery established 
in Dublin in 1759. Under Sir Benjamin the 
brand of stout became famous and the 
business grew into the largest of its kind in 
the world. It became a limited liability 
company in 1886, First lord mayor of 
Dublin in 1851 and M.P. for it in 1865-68, 
he restored St Patrick’s cathedral in 1860-65, 
and was created a baronet in 1867. 

(3) Edward Cedi, Ist Earl of Iveagh (1847 
1927), third son of (2), spent much of his 
huTO fortune on philanthropic projects, 
including slum-clearance, scientinc and 
medical research, and social welfare. He 
gave the mansion of Ken Wood at High- 
gate, with its coUeciton of paintings, to the 
nation. 


GUISCARD, Robert, gees^kahr (e. 1015-85), 
Norman warrior, Duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, the sixth of the twelve sons of Tancred 
de Hautevillc, was bom near Coutances in 
Normandy. He won great renown in South 
Italy as a soldier, captured Remdo ^and 
Cosenza (1060), and conquered alabria. 
As the pope’s diampion along with his 
younger brother Roger, waged Incessant war 
against Greeks and Saracens in South Italy 
and Sicily; later he fought ajpinst the 
Byzantine emperor, Alexius Comneous, 
gaining a great vlctoty over him at Duraw 
U^t)* It^rching towards Conxtantinoplej 
he learned that the Emperor Henry rv bad 
fnvad^ Italy; he hastem ba^ oompelM 
Henry to retreat, and liberated the 
was besieisd in the castle^Sl Angi^ 

Ihcii, ha^g returned to 

defeated the Grsdui, and was advamiw ^ 

second dme re Cdotgantiii^ 

See works 
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on the Normans in Europe by C. H. Haskins 

GUISE, geez, name of a ducal family of 
Lorraine, taken from the town of that name. 
The direct line became extinct on the death 
(1675) of Francois Joseph, the 7th Duke. 
See Fomeron, Les Dues de Guise (1893). Its 
' noteworthy members were: 

(1) Charles (1525-74), Ardtibishop of 
Reims, created cardinal of Guise in 1547, 
brother of (3), with whom he became all- 
powerful in the reign of Francis IL introduced 
the Inquisition into France ana exerted a 
great influence at the Council of Trent. 

(2) Ciaiide of Lorraine, Ist Duke (1496- 
I55(0» fifth son of Ren6 II, Duke of Lorraine, 
and father of (1), (3) and (6), was bom at 
the chkteau of C^nde, fought at Marignano 
in 1515, but after that campaign remained at 
home to defend France against the En^^ish 
and Germans (1522-23). For suppressing 
the peasant revolt in Lorraine (1527) Francis 
created him Duke of Guise. 

(3) Francis, 2iid Duke (1519-63), French 


mother acted with wisdom and moderation: 
but after her accession to the regency in 1554 
she allowed the Guises so much infiuence 
that the Protestant nobles raised a rebellion 
(1559), which continued to her death in 
Edinburgh Castle. 

GUITRY, Sacha, gee-tree (1885-1957). 
French actor and dramatist, born in St Peters- 
burg. He wrote nearly a hundred plays, 
mostly light comedies, many of which have 
been successfully performed in English. He 
was the son of the actor-manager Lucien 
Guitry (1860-1925), and first appeared on the 
stage in Russia with his father's company. 
His first appearance in Paris was in 1902, 
still under his father's management. He 
came to London in 1920 with Nono, a play 
written when he was sixteen. It starred the 
second of his five wives, the enchanting 
Yvonne Printemps. He also wrote and 
directed several delightful films, including Le 
Homan d*un irickeur, Les Perks de la 
couronne and Remontons les Champs 

,,, ^ . , .. Elys^es. 

soldier and statesman, son of (2), having in GUIZOT, Francois Pierre Guillaume, gee-zo 


1552-53 held Metz against Charles V" of 
Germany, added to his reputation at Rent! 
(1554), and in 1556 commanded the expedi- 
tion against Naples. Recalled in 1557 to 
defend the northern frontier against the 
English, he took Calais (1558) and other 
towns, and brought about the treaty of 
C&teau Cambr6sts (1559). He and his 
brother (1), managed to become all-powerful 
during the reign of Francis II. Heading the 
Roman Catholic party, they sternly repressed 
Protestantism. Guise and Montmorency 
won a victory over the Huguenots at Dreux 
(1562), and Guise was besieging Orleans 
when he assassinated by a Huguenot. 
His memoirs, written by himself, have much 
historic interest. See Lives by Brissec (1840) 
and Cauvin ( 1 878). 

(4) Henry, 3nl Duke, * Le Balafre ' (1550- 
1588), French soldier and statesman, grand- 
father of (5), fought fiercely against the 
Protestants at Jarnac and Moncontour 
(1569), and forced Coligny to raise the siege 
of Poitiers. He was one of the contrivers of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew (1572), and 
was the head of the Catholic League. He 
was, however, ambitious to succeed to the 
throne of France, when Henry ill procured 
his aasassination at Blots. See Lives by 
Renauld (1879) and Cauvin (188 1). 

(5) Henry, Sth Duke n6!4-64), at fifteen 
became Archbishop of Reims, but in 1640 
succeeded to the dukedom. Having joined 
the league against Rtchetieu^ he was con 


(1787-1874), French historian and statesman, 
was born at Nlmes, October 4, of Huguenot 
stock. In 1805 he went to Paris to study law, 
but soon drifted into literature, and in 1812 
became professor of Modem History at the 
Sorbonne. After the fall of Napoleon he 
held various official posts, but as a Liberal 
was deprived of his appointments in 1821, 
and in 1825 interdicted from lecturing. With 
some friends he now published Mdmoires 
relatifs a Vhistoire de France )usqu*au 13me 
sidcle (3i vols.) and Mimoires relatifs d la 
Revolution d* Angle terre (25 vols.), and edited 
translations of Shakespeare and Hallam. 
Restored to his chair in 1828, he began his 
famous lectures, later published, on the 
history of civilization. Elected to the 
Chamber (1830), he became minister first of 
the Interior, and then of Public Instruction, 
establishing a system of primary education. 
In 1840 he came to London as ambassador, 
but was recalled to replace Thiers as the 
king's chief adviser. To checkmate Palmer- 
ston he plunged into the indefensible * Spanish 
Marriages * and relapsed into reactionary 
methods of government which were partly 
responsible for the fall of Louis-Phitippe, 
with whom he escaped to London. In 
November 1849 he returned to Paris and 
made efforts to rally the monarchists, but 
after the com (Pitat of 1851 pive himself vp 
entirety to his historical publications. He 
died at Val Richer, Normandy. See his 
Memoirs; also Guizot in Private Lffe by his 
daughter Mme de Witt (tt. 1880), and study 


demned to d«n^, but fied to Flanders. He 

put himself at the head of MasanlcUo’s revolt ^ 

m Naples as the representative of the Amou GULBl^lKI^^ C^ouste Saricis (186^1955), 
famfiy, but was taken by tibe Spanish Briti^ financier, industnali^, and dijpk>nwt, 


J^d carried to Madrid, where he remained 
five years. After another attempt to win 
(1654) he settled at Paris. See his 
Mimkez (1669). 

(6) Mary of Umkm (t5lS-60), daughter 
of (2), in 1534 married l4>uts of Orleans, 
Poite pf Ucqp^lkjL and tn 1538 James V of 
oct^d^ at whmMNeith (I54Q she was toft 

essss-^^ssessx’ss 


was bom at Scutari, of Ouoman-Turktsh 
nationality. In 1888 he entered his father's 
oil business in Baku. After becoming a 
naturatiaed British subject in 1902 he brou^t 
the Russians into the new Royal DutchhBheU 
meiger and in 1907 he arrange for the latter 
to break into the Amerkan market; thus 
laying the foundations of an unpoitant 
Br^ doBar asset In 1916 jw jmadiaed 
Bteiich jentiy Inio the TaAIdh 
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Company» instead of the Germans, and 
between 1921 and 1928 he did the same 
for the Americans. In 1940 in ‘Vichy’ 
France the 5 per cent. Iraq Petroleum Corn* 
pany interest was confiscated by Britain, and 
he was declared an * Enemy under the Act 
whereupon he assumed Persian citizenship. 
From 1948 to 1954 he negotiated oil conces- 
sions between America and Saudi Arabia. 
He left $70,000,000 and vast art collections 
to finance an international charitable 
Gulbenkian Foundation. See Life by J. 
Lodwick and D. H. Young (1958), and 
Mr Five Per Cent by R. Hewins (1957). 
GULDBERG, Cato Maximflian (1836-1902), 
Nor\\'egian chemist and mathematician, bom 
at Christiania, where he became professor 
of Applied Mathematics and formulated 
with his brother-in-law, Peter Waage, the 
chemical taw of mass action (1864) governing 
the spi^ of reaction and the relative con- 
centrations of the reactants. 

GULLSTRAND, Allvar (1862-1930). Swedish 
ophthalmologist, born at Landskrona, be- 
came professor at Uppsala and was awarded 
the Nobel prize in 1911 for his researches 
into the formation of optical images by the 

^LL¥, John (1783-1863). English sports- 
man, bom at Wick near Bristol, was butcher, 
prize-fighter, publican, turfite. M.P. for 
Pontefract (1832-37) and colliery proprietor, 
and father of twenty-four children. 
GUMILEV, Nikolai Stepanovich, goo-meetyif 
(i886-1921), Russian poet, a leader of the 
Acmeist i^ool which revolted against 
Symbolism. His exotic and vivid poems 
include The Quiver (1915) with some fine 
verses of war and adventure, and The Pyre 
and The Pillar of Fire, which contain his best 
pieces. He also wrote criticism and trans- 
lated French and English poetry, notably 
that of Gautier. He was shot as a counter- 
revolutionary. His wife was the poetess 
Akhmatova (q.v.). 

GUN0OLF, Friedrkh, properly GundeHii^, 
(1880-1931), German scholar and 
fitcfary critic, bora at Darmstadt. He was a 
britUant disciple of Stefan Gcorce, and his 
studies, based on George’s theories of 
history and art, combined with his own 
sensitive and imaginative style, had a marked 
mfiuenee on literature and literary criticism. 
Mis works include Shakespeare und der 
deutsche Ceist (191 1), the biographies Coethe 
(191i9 end George (1920), and a translatfon 
of IRiakespeare (r^-14). He was from ! 920 
mofessor at Heidelberg. See the study by 
0« Heimh^ (1947). 

GUN0ULF (1(^1108), Bishop of Rochester 
from 1077, was bom in Normandy, was a 
monk at and Caen, and in 1070 followed 
l^utfranc to England. He built the Tower of 
LeiidOn, sehuiit Rochester cathedral and 
niMm St Bartholomew's howital at 
OttSmoL The great kem> of Rochester 
castle i$ silso attributed to him. 

CUNGliv ■Vosef (1810-89), Hungarian com- 
poser, knosm te his waltses andlii^t music, 
was bom at Zsambek, made many concert 
ai^ died at Wohnar. 

GUNN, (1) Smm (1893- > Sootthh 

pamter. fcaowB to 


G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and otlmr 
celebrities, president of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters from 1953 and A.R.A. 1953. 

(2) Neill Miller (1891- ), Scotti^ 

novelist, born at Dunbeath, Caithness, was in 
the Civil Service until 1937, latterly as an 
officer of Customs and Excise. His first 
novel, Grey Coast (1926), was immediately 
acclaimed, and was followed by the even 
more successful Morning Tide (1931). Other 
well-known works are Butcher's Broom 
(1934), Highland Biver (1937, Tait Black 
Memorial Prize), The Silver Jfarilngs <1951) 
and The Drinking Well (1947). Oimn is at/ 
his best when ocscribing the ordinary lifd 
and background of a Highland fishing orl 
crofting community, and when .intarpretingV 
in simple prose the complex ctoa^ter Of the \ 
Celt. t 

GUNNING, name of two Irish beauties who 1 
were sisters, bom near St Ives, HuU4$t^ and 1 
came up to London in 1751: 

(1) Eltobem (1734-90), manted to INce 
of Hamilton in 1752 and, on his death hi 
1759, the future Duke of ArgylL tos was 
created Baroness Hamilton in 1770. See 
Bleachley The Beautiful Duchess (192^. 

(2) Marla (1733-60), married to Ear! of 
Coventry in 1752 and was so popular that 
she was mobbed in Hvde Park. 

GUNTER, Edmund (1581-1626), English 
mathematician and astronomer, bom In 
Herts, w'as educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He got a Southwark 
living In 1615, but in 1619 became professor 
of Astronomy in Gresham Cx>llege, London. 
To him are due the invention of the surveying- 
chain, a quadrant and a scale, and to first 
observation of the variation of the compass, 
as well as the introduction of the trigono- 
metrical terms * cosine * and * cotangent 
GUNTHER, John ( 1901 - ), American author 
and journalist, bora in Chicago, was a 
foreign correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
Sem and for N.B.C. He established his 
reputation with the best-selling Inside Fmope 
(1939), followed by Inside Asia (1939), Insidv 
Latin America (1941). inside V.S.4. (1947^ 
Inside Africa (1955) and inside Pusskt (I959t, 
in which sometimes much, sometimes littk. 
first-hand material is sktlfblly bkitdodl with 
documentary information to present enter- 
taining and penetrating social and political 
studies. Other books include Death Be Not 
Proud (1949), The Biddle ef MacAfthta 
(1951), and studies of Eisenhower (1952) and 
Alexander the Great 0953), 

GUNTHER. (1) Albert Ouarto l^ewii Oettof 
(1830-1914), wito zoologls4 wa» born at 
Esflingeo, studied at Tftbkiieii, and 

Boim, and from 1857 was on to 
Museum Stafi^ became natiiraiiaed Rrilwi in 
1862 and was appolnto keeper He 

to fundamemal work on to lower vertc- 
bratee. 

(2) jroiumii Chtota (1695-^17234 Gentnan 
poet, born at Stnigan m Siiesm* wrote 
fyrici notable for toir seoatoity thwr 

BuHib immiMr, A. Imtof near 
4niM 

to Mtoto Wifirtltito whicR 
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in 1829 ran from London to Bath and back 
at the rate of 15 miles an hour, Ac. He was 
knighted in 1863. 

(2) JocHsph John (1788»]847), English 
philanthrMist, a Quak^ banker of Norwich, 
bom at Earlham Hall, in 1818 became a 
minister of the Society, devoted himself to 
and wrote about the prison reforms of his 
sister, Mrs Elizabeth Pry (q.v.). 

GUSTAVUS, the name of six kings of 
Sweden: 

Gttstavfis I, or Gttstavns Vasa <1496-1 560), 
was bora into the Swedish nobility at 
Undholmen in Upland, May 12, 1496, and in 
1518, during t& patriotic struggle with 
C^rlstiaa It of Denmark, was carried 
off to Denmark as a hostage. After a year 
he esm^ped to LObeck, thence to Sweden, 
where 1^ strove tn vain to rouse up a spirit 
of leottence against the Danes. He sought 
refbge m Dalecarlia, wandered for months 
with a price set on his head, and worked on 
farms and in mines. At last the infamous 
* BioOd^bath * of Stockholm (1520) roused the 
Swedes, and ere long Gustavus had an army 
large enoimh to attack the enemy, and the 
captufo of Stockholm in 1523 drove the 
Danes from Sweden. Thus ended the great 
Scandinavian union which had existed for 
126 years, and Gustavus I was elected king. 
He found the whole country demoralized. 
Yet after forty years* rule ho left Sweden a 
peaceful and civilized realm, with a full 
exchequer and a well-organized army. He 
promoted trade, fostered schools, and made 
roadi, bridges and canals. He neatly 
promoted Lutheranism, and was hardly fair 
to the Catholic clergy. Missions were sent 
to the Lapps, and a Finnish Bible was 
printed for the Finns. He died September 29, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Eric. 
See works by ForsseU (Stockholm 1169-75), 
Alberg (London 1882) and F. B. ^Vatson 
(1889). 

Oastem H, or Cmtentt Adotehn (1594- 
1632), was bom at Stockholm, December 9, 
the son of CTiarles IX, and grandson of (1). 
When he came to the Uvrone m 161 1 he found 
the country involved in war and disorder; 
but he conciliated the nobility, reorganized 
the government raised men and money, and 
soon recovered his Baltic provinces from 
Denmark, His war with Russia was ended 
in 1617 by the treaty of Stolbova, by which 
Sweden received a large part of Finland and 
Ltvonuu In 1618 he visited Berlin, and in 
1620 married the daughter of the Elector of 
Brandenburg* The old dispute with Foiand 
was terndisated In 1629 by a six years* truce, 
which left Ouetavus master of Piliau and 
MemeL This peace permitted him to turn to 
Oermany; end leaviog the government to his 
riiapcetlor Cbteattiera, he crossed to Pome- 
rsnk k 1610 with liOOO men to head the 

Proteteanti tff Oermany in their stru^ 

ffte Ciffidic laim end the empire. 


fee Swedee . 

BomeSSi 
pomiiedL 


. the Ind’criaMsti iiom 
il^eldiij idiBstRieheltett 
jgfiiMv* TheEmpetor 
4amiiied Uw imperioui 
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Soon after its fall Gustavus, now regarded 
as the champion of Protestant Germany, 

and took the Palatinate and l^ainz; in Ap^ 

1 632 the Swedes gained another great victoiy, ^ 
and Tilly was carried to Ingolstadt to die. 
Munich was taken next and the road to 
Vienna lay open, had not the emperor recalled 
Wallenstein, who with 60,000 men entrenched 
himself near Nuremberg. After withstanding 
a desperate assault of the Swedes Wallenstein 
was obliged to retire into Thuringia; but on 
November 6, 1632, the two armies came 
finally face to face at Lutzen near Leipzig. 
The Swedes soon broke the imperial lines, 
but Wallenstein drove back the Swedish 
centre. Gustavus hurried to the rescue, got 
separated from his troops, and riding almost 
alone into a squadron of Croats, received 
more than one fatal shot, and fell. The 
Swedes, burning to revenge their king, fought 
with irresistible fury, and ultimately gained a 
hard-won victory. See Lives by Stevens 
(1885), Trench (now ed. 1886), Fletdier 
(1890), Dodge (N.Y. 1896), MacMunn 
(1930), Ahnund (trans. 1932), Roberts. Vol I 
(1953), Vol. U (1958). 

Gustavus III (1746-92), succeeded his 
father, Adolphus Frederick, in 1771. He set 
himself to break the power of the oligarchy 
of nobles by means of a feigned revolt, 
and encouraged agriculture, commerce and 
science. But he had an inordinate love for 
things French, and, in his endeavour to 
imitate the splendour of Versailles, became 
financially embarrassed and had to increase 
taxation, thus alienating his people. The 
nobles tried to regain their power; and 
Gustavus's scheme to employ toe forces of 
Sweden on behalf of Louis XVI of France 
against the Revolution led to his own 
assassination by Ankarstrom (q.v,), an 
emissary of the oligarchical party. See 
French works by Geffrey (1867) and Nervo 
(1876|, and an English one by R. N. Bain 

Gustam IV (1778-1837), succeeded his 
father, Gustavus HI tn 1792, He was self- 
willed, autocratic, tactless; and hatred of 
Napoleon was the ruling principle of his life. 
He offended Russia, lost Stralsund and 
Rfigen to the French and Finland to the 
Russians (1807-08) made an unsuccessful 
attack upon Norway, and finally, after 
insulting toe English, was in 1809 dethroned, 
his uncle, the Duke of Sddermanland, 
succeeding as Charles XIIL He died, an 
exile, at St Gall 

Oostevus V (1858-1950), father of Ottsteviis 

Vi and undo of Count Folke Beniadotte 

(q,v.), succeed his fatow, (hear U, in 1907^ 
and, a popular sovereign, kepi Swem 
neutral tmoua^ both World wkif. Ilis 
rdgn was the tongest in Swedhh hiatory^ 
Gtistenis VI am- \ son of Gustavns 
V, a distiftguislied tdidter tod tntliority on 
dtinese art and aidiaeolo8;y, Of|f^ 
several trditeokiicil excitrons 
called in as an expert for tite 
CMneae art in London in 193^ In 
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batten of Burma, who thus became the first 
British-born queen in Swedish history. He 
succeeded to the throne in 1950. 

GUTENBERG, Johannes, goot'- (1397-1468). 
German printer, regarded as the inventor of 
printing, was bom at Mainz. He was 
probab^ the illegitimate son of a canon, 
rriele uensfleisch, and took his mother’s 
surname. In 1434 he was a mechanic in 
Strasbourg; but by 1448 he returned to 
Mainz, where in 1450 he entered into 
partnership with Johannes Fust, a goldsmith 
who furnished the money for a printing-press. 
This partnership was dissolved in 1455, Fust 
securmg a verdict against his partner for the 
moneys advanced, and carrying on the 
concern with the assistance of raer Schdffer; 
while Gutenberg, aided by Konrad Humerv, 
set up another printing-press. Probably 
rudimentary printing, whether invented by 
Coster (q.v.) or not, was practised before 
Gutenberg’s development of the art. Guten- 
berg is credited with the Fragment of the 
Last Judgment, twenty editions of Donatus* 
Latin school grammar and the 42-line 
’ Mazarin Bible ’ (1452-55). See studies by 
A. Ruppel (1939) and D, C. McMurtrie 
(1941). 

GUTHLAC, St (c, 673-714), English monk at 
^^ton in 697, and a hermit at Crowland in 

GUllIRIE, (1) Sir James (1859-1930), 
Scottish painter, bom at Greenock, a 
follower of the Glasgow School, turned from 
genre to portraiture, of which he became a 
notable exponent. He was made R.S.A. in 
1892, was P.R.S.A. in 1902-19, and was 
knighted in 1903. 

(2) Samud (1782-1848), American chemist, 
bom at Brimfield, Mass., was one of the 
discoverers in 1831 of chloroform, invented 
percussion priming powder and devised a 
process of rapid conversion of potato starch 
Into sugar. 

(3) Ibmas (1803-73), Scottish divine and 
philanthropist, bom at Brechin, studied at 
Edinburgh, and was minister at Arbirlot and 
in Edinburgh. In 1843 he helped to found 
the Flee Cnurrii, and till 1864 ministered to 
Free St John’s, Edinburgh. In eleven months 
(1845-46) he raised £116,000 for providing 
Pftt Church manses; in 1847 he published 
hfS first Plea for Pagged Schools. He also 
used his singular gifts of oratory in the cause 
of temperance and other social reforms, and 
in favour of compulsory education. First 
editor of the Sunday Magazine from 1864, he 
died at .St Leonards. See Autobiography^ 
edited 1^ bis sons (1874-75) and Life by 
&i}eaton (1900). 

M TlKiiiiae Ansto. See Anstey (2). 

(9 Sir WIBiam iVmiie (1900- }, EnalUh 
Bieaifical producer, bom at Tonbridge Wells, 
educated at Wellington College and Oxford, 
served wllb tbeB.B.C. but made his reputatimi 
asapffpdficetrat the Westminster theatre (1930- 
He was administrator of the Old Vie 
§|i^er*s Wells (1939-4^ director of the 
(WSihSJy and produced extensrvdy 
dbided aiid at the Bdimn^ He 

was billed hi 1961. 

gotrm^om ifU 89% Dmii^ 

of Bait Anglia sAo firoai 871 iaogjbik 


against Ethelred and Alfred the Great, but 
vmo after the Peace of Wedmore (878) was 
baptized as Athelstane. 

GUTS MUTHS, Johann Christoph Friedrich, 
gootz'mootz (1759-1839), German physical 
educationist, bom at Quedlinburg, from 1785 
to 1837 taught gymnastics and geography at 
Schnepfenthal. He made gymnastics a 
branch of German education, and wrote 
several educational works. See Life by 
Wassm annsdorf (1884). 

GUTTUSO, Renato, gu^too'sd (1912- ), 
Italian artist, born at Palermo. He worked 
for some time in Milan and settled in Rome/ 
in 1937. He was associated with various { 
anti-Fascist groups from 1942 to 1945, and I 
much of his work reflects this experience. \ 
After the war he began to paint dramatic ] 
Realist pictures of the lives of the Italian 
peasants. His work is represented in the Tate 
Gallery, London, and in various Italian 
collections. See the monograph by John 
Berger (1957). 

GUTZKOW, Karl Ferdinand, goals k5 (1811- 
1878), German author, bom at Berlin, was 
influenced by the French Revolution of 1830. 
and for his IVally die Zweiflerin (1835) pot 
three months’ imprisonment as a champion 
of the * Young Germany ’ movement. He 
next became a journalist, and in 1847 director 
of the Court Theatre at Dresden, having 
meanwhile written many dramas; the most 
successful, Richard Savage (1839), Zopf and 
Schwert (1844), Das Vrbild des Tartuffe 
(J847) and Uriel Acosta (1847). Among his 
romances are Die Ritter vom (7Wjr/e (1850-52), 
Der Zauberer von Rom (1858-61) and 
Hohenschwangau (1867-68). Sec studies by 
L. Macnncr (1921) and E. Metis (1915). 
GGTZLAFF, Karl Friedrich August (1803-51), 
German missionary, born at Pyritz in Pome- 
rania, translated at Bangkok the Bible into 
Siamese (1828-30), Ac. After 1831 he lived 
and worked in China, dying at Hong kong. 
He wrote interesting Journals. 

GUY, Thomas, gt (c. 1644-1724), English 
philanthropist, founder of Guy's Hospital, 
was bom, a lighterman’s son, at Horsley- 
down, Southwark. He began business in 
1668 as a bookseller, importing English 
Bibles from Holland; and, on this being 
stopped, he contracted with the University of 
Oxford for the privilege of printing Bibles. 
By this means, and by selling out South Sea 
shares, he amassed a fortune of nearly half a 
million. In 1707 he built and furnished three 
wards of St Thomas’s Hospital; in 1722 
founded the hospital in Southwark which 
bears bis name, and built and endowed 
almshouses. During his life he was muted 
a selfish and avaricious man. See Wilks k 
Bettany’s History of Gu/s Hospital 
GUY D£ LUSIGNAN, gee 44 lU-see-nyd (d. 
1195). French crusader, married the widowed 
Mar^iotiess of Montfermt, daughter of 
Amairic of Jenisaie% and hiiwf was king 
from 1 186 till Juty^ 187, when he i^ned 
a great cisfeat by In 1198 he 

changed his shadowy catown for thai of 
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mystic, was born at Montargis. She bad 
destiium herself for the cloister, but was 
married at sixteen to the wealthy and elderly 
Jacques Guyon. Left a widow at twenty- 
eight, she determined to devote her life to 
the poor and needy, and to the cultivation of 
spiritual perfection. The former part of her 
plan she began to carry out in 1681 at 
Geneva, but three years later she was 
compelled to depart on the ground that her 
Quietist doctrines were hereucal. At Turin, 
Grenoble, Nice, Genoa, Veroelli and Paris, 
where she finally settled in 1686, she became 
the centre of a movement for the promotion 
of * holy living In January 1688 she was 
arrested for heretical opinions, and for 
having been in correspondence with Molinos, 
the leader of Quietism in Spain; and out of a 
commission appointed to inquire into her 
teachings arose a controversy between 
F^nelon and Bossuet. Released by the 
intervention of Madame dc Maintenon, after 
a detention of nine months, but again 
imprisoned in 1695, she was not released 
from the Bastille until 1702; and she died at 
Blois, June 9, 1717, She wrote Les Torrens 
spiritueh^ Mayen court de faire oraison^ a 
mystical interpretation of the Song of 
Solomon, an autobiography (trans. 1897), 
letters, and some spiritual poetry. See 
books by Upham (1905) and E, Seilliere 
(1918), 

(2) lUdiaid Debaufre (1805-56), British 
soldier, was bom at Walcot, Bath, son of a 
naval commander of Huguenot ancestiy. He 
entered the Austrian service in 1825, and 
married the daughter of a Hungarian field- 
marshal in 1838, Having till the revolution 
lived on his estates near Komorn, he then 
look a prominent part in the struggle for 
mdepenaence. During the retreat of Gorget s 
army he re-established communication with 
the Mvemment at Debreezin; he did brilliant 
service at Kapolya, Komom and elsewhere; 
and after the war, escaping to Turkey and 
entering the service of the sultan, he as 
Kourshid Pasha was governor of Damascus, 
and in the Crimean war organized the army 
of Kars. He died at Constantinople, See 
Kinglake's Oeneral Guyon (1856), 

GUYOT, Arnold, gd-ee-yd (1807-84), Swiss 
geographer, bom at Neuchktel, m 1839 
obtained a diair there, but in 1848 followed 
A^mstz to AiYserica. He lectured at the 


Lowell Institute on Earth and Man (1853), 
and in 1854 became professor of Physical 
Geography and Geology at Princeton. In 
charge of the meteorological department of 
the Smithsonian Institution, he published 
Meteorological and Physical Tables (revised 
ed. 1884); and he was joint-editor of 
Johnson* s Cyclopaedia (1874-77). 

GUYS, Constantin, geez (1805-92), French 
artist, known for his sketches of the Crimean 
War for the Illustrated London News, and 
for his penetrating character studies. 
GUZMAN, Dominic de. See Dominic, St. 
GUZMAN BLANCO. Antonio (1829-99). 
Venezuelan dictator, bom in Caracas, after 
being banished and taking part in two 
invasions, became vice-president of Venezuela 
in 1863. Driven from office (1868), he headed 
a revolution which restored him to power 
(1870), and till 1889 was virtual dictator, 
himself holding the presidency (1873-77), 
(1879-84) and (1886-87). 

GWILLIM. SeeGuiLLiM. 

GWYNNE, Eleanor (c. 1650-87), mistress of 
Charles 11 of England. Bom presumably at 
Hereford, of humble parentage, she lived 
precariously as an orange girl before going 
on the boards at Drury Lane. She quickly 
established herself as a comedienne, especially 
in ‘ breeches parts *. ‘ Pretty, witty Nellie’s ’ 
first protector was Lord Buckhurst; but the 
transfer of her afieaions to Charles II was 
genuine. She had at least one son by the 
king— Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans 
— and James Beauclerk is often held to have 
been a second. She remained faithful to 
Charles's memory, rejecting one suitor with 
the words, ‘ Shall the dog lie where the deer 
once couched ? * She is said to have urged 
Charles to found Chelsea Hospital. See 
study by Cunningham (1893). 

GYE, (1) Frederick (1781-1869), English 
impresario, father of (2), from 1821 to 1840 
was proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens. 

(2) Frederick (1810-78), son of (1), director 
from 1849 of the Royal Italian Opera, 
London, was accidentally shot at Dytdilcy 
Park, Charlbury. See Albani. 

GYP, pseud, of the Comtesse de Mirabeau dc 
Martel (1849-1932), French novelist, bom 
at the chifnAu of Koctsal in Brittany, wrote a 
scries or novels, describing fashionable 
society, of which the best known are Petit Bob 
(1882) and Mariage de Chiffon (1894). 


H 


HAAG, Carl, hahf (1820-1915), German 
painter, bom at deleted scones 

irom tiroi and Dalmatia, the Deeside life of 
,the royal fatnUy, and Orientai subjects. 
HAAKON, Hutw^kott, name of seven kings of 
Norway, of whm the followiiig are roost 
noteworay:" 

Haalm 1, ^liit^Ooed* (79iA-$6t). was 
brought up a Christian in Eh^laiid by 
Stan, ddisatkl bis halM»omr» am had 


seized the Norwegian throne, proved an able 
ruler, but was kiuM in battle. 

Haakon IV, « the Old » (1204-63), king of 
Norway from 1223, annexed Greenland and 
IcelandC and died at Kirkwall after his defeat 

Oitrin df Demnufc. bom^ 
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dispensed with much of the resal pomp and 
became the * people’s king *. He carried on 
Norwegian resistance to Nazi occupation 
from En^and (194(MS). 

HAASEy Hugo, kah'zi (1863-1919), German 
Socialist leader (Independent from 1916), 
boro at AUenstein (E. Prussia) of Jewish race, 
studied law, entered the Reichstag in 1897, 
took a leading part in the revolution in 
November 1918, and a year later was assas- 
sinated. 

HAAST, Sir Julius you (1824-87), German- 
bom New Zealand geologist, bom at Bonn, 
went to New Zealand in 1858, discovered 
coal and oil deposits (1859) and became 
professor at New Zealand University* He 
founded Canterbury Museum (1866). See 
Life by Haast (1948). 

HABA, Alois (1893- ), Czech composer, 

bom at Vyzovice, studied in Prague, Vienna 
and Berlin and was made Professor at Prague 
Conservatory in 1924. He has composed 
proUfically, and his later music reflects his 
mterest in the division of the scale into 
quarter-tones* His works include an opera. 
The Mother, and orchestra^ chamber and 
pianoforte music. 

HATOERTON, John (1842-1921), Amencan 
writer, bom in Brooklyn, N.Y.* served 
throum the Civil War, and afterwards 
turned to journalism. He wrote many 
popular stories about children, of which 
Welett*! Babies (1876) was the most popular. 

HABER, Fritz, hah'- (1868-1934), German 
diemist, bom at Breslau, became professor 
of Ch^stry at Karlsmhe and Berlin, 
invented die process with Bosch (q.v.) for 
tlie synthesis of ammonia from the nitrogen 
and hydrottn in the air, thus overcoming the 
riiortage tn natural nitrate deposits open to 
the German explosives industry during the 
tot worid war. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize in 1918. 

llABERl., Franz Xaver (184(K>1910), German 
nuisioologist, bom at Ober Ellenbach, known 
for h» researches on 16th-century music, 
especially that of Palestrina, the great 33- 
volume edition of whose works he completed 
from volume X onwards. 

ilABlNGTON, WinhuB (1605-54), Engtoh 
peel, was bom at Hindlip, Worcestershire. 
His Ikthet', Dieinas (1560-1647), antiquary, 
wga imprisoned, and his unae, Edward 
(15537-86), executed, for complicity in 
Bablugtou’s plot He >vas educated at St 
Otner and Paris, married Lucy Herbert, 
dani^hler of the tot Lord Powis, and 
htunoitaUzed her in his Castara (1634), a 
COileGtIon of metaph)rsical lyrics uneven in 
quality to conli^ng some pieces of 
OCHSsidetgto duum. He also wrote The 
mmriaWm^ard the Fourth (1640). 

SeeHAFSBUKO. 

HACHA, toil, AokhVi (1872-1945), Czech 
pcditidan, bora at Trfiovd Sviny, Bohemia, 
becaitne ftoident of Czechoslovakia in 1938 
OR Jtoef s lesigiiAtkm following the German 
aiHMRtoia of Sudetenland; as sudi, under 
diraiK|.mde over the state to Hitkr (1939); 
eiMl of to to ee au s a t Oennan protectorate 
of (I93SM5) he wet 

a«M14X 



French publisher, bom at Rethel in the 
Ardennes, in 1826 established in Paris a 
publishing business, intended to issue books 
that should elevate the general intelligence. 

HACXEL, Ernst. See Hascicel. 

HACKLANDER, Friedrich WUhelm von, 
hack'ierfder (1816-77), German novelist and 
dramatis^ mostly of military life, was bom at 
Burtscheid, near Aix-la-ChapeUe. 

HACKLUYT* See Hakluyt. 

HACKMAN, James (1752-79), Bndiadi assas- 
sin, successively a mercer’s touontto army 
lieutenant, and clergyman, was hanm at 
Tybum for shooting Martha Ray (1745-79), 
the Earl of Sandwich’s ndsma ai]d Basil 
Montagu’s mother. 

HACKSTON, David (d* 1680k Scottish 
Covenanter, one of Archbishop Sharp’s 
murderers, fought at Dnimdod, Bothral 
Brig and Airdsmoss, and was qKecotied At 
Edinburgh, July 30. 

HACBLWraTH, Timotliy (1786-185^, Eng- 
lish locomotive engineer, bora nt ,wylam» 
Northumberland, was managsr of the 
Stock ton-Dariin^on railway (1825-40), and 
builder of a number of famous mmlnes, 
including the * Royal George * and to * Sans 
Parcil \ rival of the * Rocket *. 

HADDINGTON, Earls of. See HAMaTcm* 

HADEKXN, Alfred Cort (1855-1940), Btoish 
anthropologist, bom in London, lectured 
there and in Cambridge, and wrote Baaes of 
Man (rewritten 1924), Ac. 

HADEN, Sir Francis Seymour (1818-1910), 
English etcher, bom in Londom became a 
surgeon and revived the art of etching in 
England and founded the Society of Painter- 
Etchers (1880). 

HADFIELD, Sir Robert Abbott, Bmrt. (1859- 
1940), British metallurgist, boro in Shemeld, 
enteri^ his father’s works there and became 
discoverer of manganese steel, silicon steel 
and stainless steel, as well as head of the Arm 
in 1888. He was knighted in 1908, elected 
F.R.S. in 1909, and made a baronet in 1917. 

HADLEY, (1) John (1682-1744), English 
maihematictan, wbo invented a reflecting 
telescope (1720) and the reflecting (Hadley’s) 
quadrant (1730). 

(2) Patrick Artimr Shcldmi (1899- ), 

English composer, professor of Music at 
Cambridge from 1946, known for to choral 
music* 

HADOW, Sir WilHam Hemy (1859-1937), 
English musicolpgitt, bom at Bbringlon, 
Gtos., edited the Oxford History of Musk 
(1901 -06), and was president of the commito 
of the Board ofEducation sritidi produoed the 
‘ Hadow Report ’ (1931) on comtoms m 
primary schools, 

HADRIAN, PitbBus Arite HhdriiMi (76- 
138), Roman emperor, bom in Rmnc, 
accompanied Emperor Trajan* to 
and guardian, on bis wan; roroained behind 
as prefect of Syria; and after Tndasi** 4ea4r 
was proclaimed emperor by the nniiy (I IT). 
Insurrections had broken out In 
Palestine and Syria; Moeria and hlkiitotua 
were invaded by baitotos;.: nod -to 
Faiihtaitt had emge mom 
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afticr appeasing the invaders of Moesia, he 
eatablished his authority at Rome, and 
suppressed a patrician conspiracy against his 
life. About 121 (or 1 19) be began his famous 
journey. He visited Gaul, Germany, Britain 
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is visited by pilgrims from all parts of Persia. 
The earliest rendering of a selection of the 
ghazals of H&bz was in Latin by Reviezki 
(1771). See English renderings by G. Bell 

. _ {2nd ed. 1928), C K. Street (1946) and A. J. 

(where he built the wall from Solway to Tyne), Arberry ( 1 947). 

Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, A$ia_ Minor and HAGBERG, Carl August (1810-64), Swedish 

philologist, born at Lund, translated Shake- 


Greece, whence he return^ to Rome at the 
end of 126. He wintered twice (125-26, 

129-30) in Athens. After crushing a major 
revolt in Judaea (132-34), he returned to 
Italy, and died Jul^ 10. He reor»ni 2 sed the 
army; took a view of his duties as a 
soymigni and was a lover of art, poetry, 
philosopl^^ rhetoric and Greek literature. 

Among hta ediOces were his mausoleum (now 
pait the castle of St Angelo) and the 

it villa at Tibur; and he founded history, a theological encyclopaedia, &c. 

Sec hi^ Life and Principate^ by HAGENBECK, Car! (1844-1913), German 

B. Wa Henderson (1923); German works by wild-beast dealer, born at Hamburg, founded 


speare and studied Old Norse. 

HAGEDORN, Friedrich von, hah'g^^ (1708- 
1754), German poet, born at Hamburg, in 
1733 became secretary to the ‘ English Court ’ 
trading company at Hamburg, and wrote 
satirical, narrative and ‘ society ’ verses. 

HAGENBACH, Karl Rudolf (1801-74), Swiss 
theolo^an, born at Basel, from 1 824 occupied 
a chair of Theology there, wrote church 


(trans. 1898), Flew (1890), 

Ktmm&mBL (1905) and Weber (1908). For 
the p#6s tee Adrian. 

Ernst Heinrich (1834 1919), 
Germnh naturalist, bom at Potsdam, studied 
at Wdrrinirg, B^lin and Vienna, under 
Mtdier, yinmow and Kolliker, and was 
prof»»ar"Df Zoology at Jena (1862-1909), 
mterrupting his work only by visits to the 
Nordt Sea shores, the Mediterranean, 
Madeira, the Canaries, Arabia, India, See. 
He died at Jena. He wrote on the radio- 
larians (1862), calcareous sponges (1872), 
and jeay-fishes (1879), and Challenger 
Reports on Deep-sta Medusae (1882), 
Siphonophora (1888), and Radtolaria (1887). 
One of the first to sketch the genealogical tree 
of animals, Haeckel gave precise and lumi- 
nous expression to the general fact that the 
life-history of the individual Is a recapitulation 
of its historic evolution. He was apt, how- 
ever, to make the facts fit his philosophical 
theory of matcrialistfc monism. Before 
Darwin's Descent of Man Haeckel alone 
clearly recognimd the import of sexual 
selection; his expository works are NatUrliche 
Sckdpfungsgcschichte (1868; Creation^ 4th 
ed. 1892); Anthropogenic Evolution of 

Man, 1879), Ac. See Lives by Bblsche 
(trans. by McCabe, 1906) and Festschrift 

WsItaMT Moffccxi WoW 

(1860-1930), Russian bactoriologist, bom at 
Odessa, amted Pasteur (1889-93), and as 
bacteriologist to the government of India 
(1893-X91§, introduced his method of 
protective inoculation against cholera. 
HAllZ., ns^d. of Shams ed-X3hi Mtthaimiied 
(d. c. 13^), the latest of Persian Ivrtcal 
poets, was pom, lived and died at Sniriz. 
from the d^arming sweetness of his poetiy 
he was by his contemporaries Chagar- 
or migar-up. His ghazals are all on 
tensuoui tib)ecte*--waiet dowers, beautiful 
dsmidl. db.; but, while die common people 
regard HieoEi simply as lovMonp, while his 
ih^l^Misehold word thtou^tnd Persia, 


the famous circus and zoological park at 
Stellingcn, near Hamburg. See his Beasts 
and Men (1909). 

HAGGARD, Sir (Henry) Rider <t85b-1925), 
English novelist, bom at Bradenham Hall, 
Norfolk, was educated at Ipswich grammar 
school. He went out to Natal in 1875 as 
secretary to Sir Henry Bulwcr, and next year 
accompanied Sir Theophilus Shepstone to 
the Transvaal. He returned in 1879 (hnally 
in 1881) to England, married, and settled 
down to a literary life. His Cetewayo and his 
White Neighbours (1882), pleased the Cape 
politicians, but attracted no attention else- 
where. King Solomon's Mines (1885) made 
his w'ork known, and was followed by She, 
Allan Quatermain and many other stories. 
Other publications were Rural England 
(1902), a friendly Report on the Salvation 
Army Colonies (1905). and The Days of My 
Life (1926). He w'as knighted in 1912, 
HAHN, Otto (1879- ), German physical 

chemist, born in 1879 in Frankfurt, studied 
at Frankfurt, Marburg and Munich and ateo 
under Ramsay in London and Lord Ruther- 
ford at Montreal. He lectured in BprHn from 
1907, becoming director of the Kai^- 
Wilhelm Institute there in 1927, WiBi 
Meitner he discovered the radiCNtctfve 
protoactinium in 1917. In 1938, follovt^g 
the researches of the Jolidl*C>arkig^ he 
bombarded uranium with neutrons to Imd the 
hrst chemical evidence of nuclear Bssion 
products. The Nazi government did not 
grasp the potentialities of this discovm and 
Hahn spent the war^years doing smalFsade 
experiments for industrial use of nuclear 
energy. In April 1945 he was plriked Up by 
British intetligence Gnits and iitteniea In 
Cambridge. In 1946 he became pteesldmil of 
the Max XHanck Society in ajnd 

with seventeen dtstinguished wemmim of the 
same signed the * QdttUigen Dedaratlon * b 
April ,1957 refusing to co-opemae in the 
West .German manufacture of nuclear 
weapoiKL contemplated by the ofemier, 
Adenauer^ He was awarded the Nobel piiae 
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the curative power of bark, came to the 
conclusion that medicine produces a very 
similar condition in healthy persons to that 
which it relieves in the sick. His own 
infinitesimal doses of medicine provoked the 
apothecaries, who refused to dispense them; 
accordingly he gave his medicines to his 
patients gratis. This was against the law 
and he was prosecuted in every town in 
which he attempted to settle from 1798 until 
1810, when he returned to Leipzig, where he 
taught his system to an ever-increasing band 
of disciples until 1821, when he was again 
driven out, retired to Kdthen, and in 183S to 
Paris, where he died. See his Organon of the 
Rational Art of Healing (1810; trans. 1913), 
and Lives by Bradford (1895). R. W. Hob- 
house (1933). 

HAHN-HAHN, Ida, Countess (1805-80), 
German novelist, bom at Tressow in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, wrote society novels, 
influenced by the * Young Germany * move- 
ment before turning Catholic and founding 
a convent at Mainz (1854). 

HAIDAR AU, hVder ahiee (1728-82), ruler 
of Mysore, by his bravery at a siege (1749) 
attracted the notice of the maharaja of 
Mysore*s minister, and soon rose to be all- 
powerful; after 1759, though calling himself 
only * regent *, be left his master only the title 
of raja. He conquered Calicut, Bednor and 
Cannanore, and in 1766 his dominions 
included more than 84,000 sq. m. He with- 
held the customary tribute from the Mahrat- 
tas, and carried on war against them. He 
waged two wars a^nst the British, in the 
first of which (1767-69) he was practically 
successful, and dictated peace under the 
walls of Madras. When Haidar was defeated 
by the Mahrattas in 1772 he claimed English 
support; and on this being refused he beoume 
the bitter enemy of the English. Taking 
advantatt of the war between them and the 
French (1778), he and his son, Tippoo Sahib, 
descend^ upon the Carnatic, routed the 
English, and ravaged the country to within 
forty miles of Madras, but were ultimately 
defeated in three battlM by Sir Evre Coote. 
See Bowring*s Haidar AU and Tipu Sultan 
(1893). 

Douglas, 1st Eart Haig of Benersyde 
(1861-1928), British field-marshal, born in 
^ Edinburg. He was educated at Clifton, 
Oxford University and R.M.C. Sandhurst, 
obtaining a commission in the 7th Hussars. 
Active service in Egypt and South Africa, 
foOowed by ^taff and command assignments 
in India, led to his appointment in 1911 as 
G-O.C. Alderriiot. In August 1914 Ito took 
tl% 1st Corps of the B.E.P. to France; 
guiiOeqdtng Sir John French as c.-in-c. in 
DqPBa4>er 1915. With the flanks of the 
bmifeqniiie sealed by the sea and the Swiss 
Bcml^ and the Oennans operating on 
intetior lines, Haig was forced to fo^ war 
of movement and wage a costly and raantt* 
ipl war of attrition; a difiScuit task uppiaci- 
ably afgravatsd by the progressive domra* 
^ Fretuh afuar Se fafluro of the 

^ pgnMl sMtecy. Patient and steadfast, 
cam with bis Anny^s tnems* 


ful offensive of August 1918, leading to 
the German plea for an armistice and the 
admission that their opponent's strategy had 
been 'careful and effective* (Handbuch der 
Neuzeitlichen Wehrwissenschaft). In post- 
war years Haig devoted all his energies to the 
care of the ex-Serviceman, dying, worn out 
by his labours, in 1 928. He was made G.C.B. 
1915, O.C.V.O. 1916, K.T. 1917, O.M. 1919, 
when his Earldom, with grant of £100,000, 
was also awarded. See nis Private Papers 
(1952), his biographies by Chaiteris (1929) 
and Duff-Cooper (1935), and works by 
Charteris (1931). Dewar and Boraston 
(1929), and Davidson (1953). 

HAIGH, John Georae 0909-49), English 
murderer, bom at Stamford. A company 
director, he murdered a widow in February 
1949 by shooting and subsequently disposed 
of her body by reducing it in sulphuric acid. 
A vital clue leading to his conviction was a 

E lastic denture which had resisted the acid. 

le probably murdered five others in the 
same way and it is possible that he drank his 
victims* blood, although the motive was 
money. He was executed August 6. See 
his Trials ed. Lord Dunboyne (1953). 
HAILES, Lord. See Dalrymple (2). 

HAILE SELASSIE, *17/- (1891- ). em- 

peror of Ethiopia, before his coronation in 
1930, Prince Ras Tafari, son of Ra$ Makon- 
nen. He led the revolution in 1916 against 
Lij Yasu and became regent and heir to the 
throne. He westernized the institutions of 
his country. He settled in England after the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia ( 1935^-36), but 
in 1941 was restored after the liberation by 
British forces. See study by Sandford 
(1955). 

HAILSHAM, (1) Douglas McGarel Hogg, 1st 
Viscoimt <1872-1950), British statesman, 
entered Parliament in 1922, was attorney- 
general in 1922-24 and 1924-28, lord 
^ancellor in 1928-29, and secretary for war 
in 1931-35. He was made a baron in 1928 
and a viscount in 1929. His father was 
Quintin Hogg (q.v.). 

(2) Qiihimi McGarel Hogg, Ind Viscount 
(1^7- ), British Conservative politician, 
was bom in London and was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, where he was president of 
the Union in 1929 and a fellow of AU Souls 
in 1931. In 1932 he was called to the bar 
and from 1938 to 1950 he was M.P. for 
Oxford City. He succeeded to the tide in 
1950. He became first lord of the Admiralty 
in 1956 and assembled the Suez Canal salvage 
fleet in record time after the Brittah inter- 
vention. In 1957 he became minister of 
education and in September that year lord 
pmident of the Council and chairman of the 
Conservative party. He was appointed to 
the newly-created oIBoe of Minister of Science 
in 1959. Publications include Uta httpose 
qf Parliament (1946), The Cau /or Coxwer- 
vatism (1947). 

HAKIM KAMH AUUH (d. iM4X 
Fatimide Kludir of a Held js cru^ 
and. through hit Moatla Panud, <iw aathw 

ndylw ofna Onaaa, wit uhiiaatel 

BHBdatad. SaeNkMCMitu. . ^ 
HAUJUrr, RkhaML ./oM aiS^ldl6)< 
Bntfth feoimter, oom ia Hai^ordthite. 
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from Westminster passed in 1570 to Christ 
Church. Oxford, where he afterwards became 
lecturer on geography or cosmography. Ho 
introduced the use of globes into English 
schools. The publication of Divers Voyages 
touching the Discovery of America (1582) 
seems to have procured for him in 1584 the 
chaplaincy of the English embassy to Paris; 
there he wrote Discourse concerning Western 
Discoveries (f584). On his return to England 
in 1588 he began to collect materials for his 
Principal Navigations^ Voyages^ and D/r- 
coveries of the English Nation (1598-1600; 
new ed. 1903M)5). Made a prebendary of 
Westminster in 1602. he died November 23. 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
unpubHriied manuscripts were used by 
Purchas in his Pilgrims (1625-26). The 
Hakluyt Society was instituted in 1846. See 
Life by Parkes (N.Y. 1929). 

HAEON. See Haakon. 

HALDANEt name of a distinguished Scottish 
family of intellectuals: 

(1) Elisabeth Sanderson (1862 -1937). British 
author, sister of (4) and (5). studied nursing, 
for a while managed the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, became the first woman justice 
of the peace in Scotland (1920). Wrote a 
Life of Descartes (1905) and with Ross edited 
his philosophical works, translated Hegel and 
wrote commentaries on George Eliot (1927) 
and Mrs Gaskell (19.10). 

(2) James Alexander (1768-1851). Scottish 
der^man. brother of (6). bom at Dundee 
and educated there and at Edinburgh, served 
in the navy (1785-94), With Simeon of 
Cambridge ho traversed Scotland on an 
evangelistic tour; and in 1799 he was 
ordained independent pastor of a church in 
Edinburgh, in which he preached gratuitously 
for fifty years, and which in 1808 he led into 
the Baptist fold. He died February 8, 1851. 
His pamphlets were widely read. Sec 
Memoir by A. Haldane (1852). 

(3) John Burdon Sai^erson (1892- ), 

British biologist, son of (4). bom at Oxford, 
became after Eton, a fellow of New College, 
Oxford. After service in the Black Watch 
during the first world war. he became reader 
of Biochemistry at Cambridge (1922-37), 
profe^r of Genetics, London (1937-57), 
when he emigrated to India and was appoin- 
ted professor of the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. His numerous works 
include Animai Biology (with J. S. Huxley, 
1927). Pact and Faith (1934). The Marxist 
Philosophy of the Sciences (1938), &c. He 
was chairman of the editorial board of the 
Daify Worker (1940-49). Elected F.R.S. in 
1932, he became Crhevalicr, Legion of 
Honofis* (1937), was awarded the Darwin 
medal of the Royal Society (1953), ^ . 

(4) Johii Scott (18&-1934 
physiologist, grand-nephew of (6), father of 
(3) and Naomi Mitchison (q.v,), born in 
F^inboiijL elected fellow of New 

Oxford. He made a study of the 
eflTecta of industrial occupations upon 
physielaipr ai^ served as a director of a 
mining researdh laboratory at Blrminidiam. 

PhllottJpW and lawyer^ m 


(6). was educated at Edinburgh and Gdttingen, 
was called to the bar in 1879. entered 
Parliament in 1879 as a Liberal, supported 
die Boer war and as secretary of state for war 
(1905-12) remodelled the army and founded 
the Territorials, He was lord chancellor 
(1912-1 5) and minister of Labour (1924), He 
was awarded the O.M. in 1915. He gave the 
Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews (1902-04) 
and published Uiree philosophical treatises in 
the last years of his life. See his autobio- 
graphy (1929) and Life by F, Maurice 
(1937-39). 

(6) Robert (1764-1842), British preacher, 
grand-uncle of (5) and brother of (2), bora in 
London, was in the navy at the relief of 
Gibraltar, but settled on bis estates, near 
Stirling, in 1783. The French Revolution 
brought about a spiritual revolution within 
him. for he founded the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel at Home (1797). built taber- 
nacles for itinerant preachers and lectured to 
theological students at Geneva and Montau- 
ban (1817). 

HAI-DIMAND, Sir Frederick (1718-91), 
Swiss-bom British soldier, bom in the canton 
of Neuch&tel, from 1756 commanded British 
regiments or garrisons in the American 
colonial wars with French and Indians. In 
1778-84 he was governor of Canada. See 
Life by M*llwraith (1905). 

HALE, (1) Edward Everett (1822-1909). 
American Unitarian minister, grand-nephew 
of (4), bom in Boston. Mass., where he 
became minister in 1856, did much philan- 
thropic work. His book Ten Times One is Ten 
(1870) originated numerous * Lend a Hand * 
clubs. He edited religious and other journals, 
and documents on the founding of Virginia, 
and wrote short stories. Sec Life by his son 
(1917). 

(2) George Ellery (1868-1938), American 
astronomer, born at Chicago, was director 
at the Yerkes Observatory 1895-1905, and 
at Mount Wilson (1904-23). He earned 
fame by his brilliant researches on sun-spots 
and invented the spectroheliograph. 

(3) Sir Matttiew (1609-76), English judge, 
bom at Alderley in Gloucestershire, studied 
at Oxford, entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1628, 
and in 1637 was called to the bar. A r^tice 
of the common pleas from 1654 till Crom- 
weU’s death, he was after the Restoration 
(which he zealously promoted) made chief- 
baron of the Exchequer and knighted, and 
in 1671 chief-justice of the King’s Bench* 
Devout, acute, learned and sensibly although 
a believer in witchcraft, he wrote histories of 
the Pleas of the Crown and of Common 
besides religious works. See Lives by Burnet 
(1682), Williams (1835), Roscoe (1838), 
Campbdl (1849), 

(4) Nathan (1755-76), American soldier, 
grand-uncle of (1), bom at Coventry, ConnM 
became captain in the Continental army, and, 
having volunteeired to penetrate the British 
lines and procure inteiUgimoe fpr 

was deb(^ and executed as a spy In Nw 
York City, September 22, 1776. bOo^ 
by Unmg (1886) and H. P* Mmstpn 



lULES 5! 

Lamb *, which appeared in her Poems for our 
Children (1830), bom at Newport, N.H., 
became in 1828 editor of the Ladies* Maga* 
zine. She wrote poems, cookery booKS, 
novels, Ac. — Her son Horatio (1817-97) was 
ethnologist to the U.S. Pacific exploring 
expedition. 

HALES, (1). See Alexander of Hales. 

(2) John (1584-16^6), English divine, die 
* £ver-memorable \ was bom at Bath, was 
educated at Corpus Christi College, 0»ord, 
and became fellow and lecturer at Merton 
College. In 1616 he went to The Hague as 
chaplain to the ambassador, Sir Dudley 
Carleton, for whom he made a report of the 
famous synod of Dort, which convinced him 
of the futility of extreme dogma and so * he 
bid John Calvin good-ni^t*. In 1619 he 
returned to Eton to devote himself to 
continuous study. His too liberal Tract 
concerning Schism and Schismatics brought 
him und^ the displeasure of Laud, who was, 
however, satisfied after a personal conference 
and an apologetic letter, and appointed him 
to a canonry at Windsor (1639). The 
Puritan supremacy reduced him to great 
want; he died at Eton. See Life by A. £. C. 
Kennedy (1929). 

(3) (1677-1761), English botanist 
and chemist, lK>m at Beaksboum, Canter- 
bury, entered Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, in 1696, was elected fellow in 
1702, and became in 1709 perpetual curate 
of Teddington. His Vegetable Staticks ( 1 727) 
ts the starting-point of our true knowledge of 
vegetable physiology; Haemastatkks (1733) 
treats of the circulation of the blood. Besides 
a work on dissolving stone in the bladder, he 
wrote in the Phihsophical Transactions on 
Ventilation, Electricity, Analysis of Air, 
&c. He also invented machines for ventilat- 
ing, distilling sea-water, preserving meat, &c. 
See Life by Clark-Kennedy (1909). 

(4) , or d’HHe, Utomas (c. 1740^0), a 
bibulous English naval officer, who in 1763 
became a successful French dramatist, and 
died of drink and separation from an actress. 

HALEVI, Jehoda, hah-lay'vee (r. 1080-1141), 
iewi^ poet and philosopher, bora at Toledo. 
R<^rt$ of the First Crusade and his own 
ejqperiences as a physician at Cordova 
stimulated him to respond to anti-Semitism 
tn richly symbolical verse and prose which 
dndkaged Islam and Crhristianity, rejected 
Aiistotte and the sensuality of Hellenism, 
extolled the moral supremacy of his own 
faith, and encouraged the feeling of exclustve- 
ness that led centuries later to Zionism. See 
his pomns, ed. N. Saiaman (1928), and his 
Batik ef the Khazars, ed. H. Himchfeld 
tIDSi) end L Heinemann (1947). 

(t) Dam <1872- ), 

Wmidtk an authority on (he history 

6011 of (6), was bom in 
lives of Nietzsche ()9()9), 
Michelei (1928) andnumerous 
his<ori» works. 

(1^7(3-1937), French historian, 
bmvik 418 ( 1 ), bam at Btretot, became 
mbtaor of Fo&dcal Sdmoe ai Phr» in 
ta Formation m 


f <1912 iE) and 


K) HALIBURTON 

V6re des tyrannies (1938). See Correspond^ 
ance^ ed. Alain (Paris 1958). 

0) Jacques is^angcds Frimieiitale Ellas 
(1799-1862), French composer, brother of 

(S), born in Paris. His first successful opera 
was Clan (1828X followed by the comic 
opera, Le Dilettante d* Avignon (1829). His 
masterpiece. La Juive (1835), cuned his name 
over Europe, His next best work is the 
comic opera, VEciair (1835), Imt he produced 
about a doaen other opemtie Works. He 
worthily carried on the succqssloe , of the 
meat school of French opera, midway 
between Ch^ubini and Meymbeer., Admit- 
ted to the Academy of Fine Arts hi 1846, he 
became perpetual secretary in 1854, His 
dloges were collected as Souvenirs dtWortraUs 
(1861-63). Bizet and Gounod studied under 
him. See Lives by (5) (1863), and Pougin 
(1865). 

(4) Joseph (1827-1917), French orientalist, 
bora at Adrianople, in 1868 travelled in 
northern Abyssinia, next traversed (1869-70) 
Yemen in quest of Sabaean ittscri|dions for 
the French Academy. His books dsSCribe 
his journeys or deal with the dialects of the 
Falashas, Sabaean and cuneifonn inscrip- 
tions. &c. 

(5) L 60 Q (1802-83), French writer, brother 
of (3) and father of ( 6 ), bora in Paris, became 
professor of Literature at the Polytechnic 
School. He wrote the introduction to 
Saint-Simon*s Opinions (1825), also histories, 
poetry, fables, novels, dramatic poems, and 
translations of Macbeth^ Clavigo. Bx. His 
best books are Risumi de Vhistolre des js^s 
(1827-28), Foisies europ^ennes (1837), la 
Mce tragique (1845-61). 

( 6 ) Ludovlc (1834-1908), French playwright 
and novelist, son of (5) and father of (i> and 
(2), bora in Paris, in 1861 became secretary 
to the Corps Ldgiriatif. With Meilhac (q.v.) 
he wrote libretti for the best-known operettas 
of Ofienbach (q.v.), and for Bizet^s Carmen^ 
and produced vaud^iltes and comedies. His 
Madame et Monsieur Cardinal (1873) and Les 
petites Cardinal (1880) are delimtful sketches 
of Parisian theatrical life; V Invasion (1872) 
was personal recollectioos of the war. His 
charming VAbbd Constantin (1882) was 
followed by Criquette^ DeUx Markses, 
Princesses and Mariette (1893). Ho was 
admitted to the Academy in 1884. 

HALFORD^ Sir Henry* 1st Bart. (1766-1844), 
English physician to Gc$irge III, George IV 
and William IV, born at Lriccster* who in 


and William IV, born at Lriccster* who in 
1809 changed his name from Vau^n^ 
helped to identii^ the body of C^taries I at 
Windsor in 1813. See Life by W, Mmik 
(1895). 

HjUUBUBTON. (1) Hugh* ScoUidh 
be a stohS^ the 

was realty Jamee Logie Eolwrtaeii Civ^ 
1922). Socn at Mihuithort* he staMI ft 
Edinburg and was first Ei^ilh BSUlm in 
Bdinbufkh Ladies* Cofiefe 
Besides Horace in Homespun: A SiniM of 
SeotM Pastorals (flKQ he wfWte OM 
JMls (i89IX and pme mtm» eadf ndM 
laoiiMKm. . 
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member of the House of Assembly, chief- 
justice of the common pleas (1828), and judse 
of the supreme court (1842). in 1856 he 
retired to England, and in 1859-63 was 
Conservative M.P. for Launceston. He is 
best known as the creator of Sam Slick, a 
sort of American Sam Weller, in newspaper 
sketches collected in 1837-40 as The Clock- 
maker^ or Saj^ngs ond Doings of Samuel Slick 
ofSUckvUie^ conttnued as The Attachi, or Sam 
Slick in <1843-44). Traits of 

Amerkm Humour (1843); and Rule and 
Misr^ of the English in America (1850). 
See Memoir by F. B. Crofton (1889) and 
study by V. L. O. Chittick (1924). 
HALIFAX^l) Charles Montagu, Ist Earl of 
<t661*-371^, English statesman and poet, a 
nephew of the Parliamentary general, the 
Earl of Mandtester, was bom at Horton, 
Northamptonshire, and from Westminster 
passed in 1679 to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His most notable poetical achievement was a 
parody on Dryden’s Hind and Panther, 
entlBed The ToM*n and Country Mouse (1687), 
of which he was joint-author with Matthew 
Prion M.P. for Maldon 0688) and a lord 
of the treasury (1692), he in that year pro- 

} >osed to raise a million sterling by way of 
oan-Hm the National Debt was established. 
In 1694 money was again wanted, and 
Montagu supplied it by originating the Bank 
of England, as proposed by William Paterson 
three years earlier. For this service Montagu 
was appointed chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was responsible for the recoinage in 1695, 
the appointment of his friend Isaac Newton 
as warden of the Mint, and raising a tax on 
windows to pay the expense; he iirst intro- 
duced exchequer bills. In 1697 he became 
premier, but his arrogance and vanity soon 
made him unpopular, and on the Tories 
coming into power in 1699 he was obliged 
to accept the auditorship of the Exchequer 
and withdraw from the Commons as Baron 
Halifax. He was unsuccessfully impeached in 
1701, and again in 1703. He strongly 
supported the union with Scotland and the 
Hanoverian succession. On the queen's 
death he was appointed a member of the 
council of regency, and on George I's arrival 
became an earl and prime minister. See Life 
by Foxcroft (1946). 

(2) Sk Oiarlea Wood, Ist Viscount <1800 
1885), Bdilish Liberal statesman, grandson 
of (1) and grandfather of (3), was ciianccUor 
of the Exchequer (1846-52) and secretary for 
India (1859-66). 

(3) Edimul Frederldc Undley Wood, Ist 
Earl of (2nd matioo) {1881-1959), English 
Conservative statesman, grandson of (2), 
was (as Baron Irwin 1925) viceroy of India 
(1921^31^ foreign secretary (1938-40) under 
Nevi{k» Otamberlam, whose * appeasement ’ 
pete bejniplefnented* and ambassador m 
the mJk (f94l-46> He was oreated Earl m 
iwartted the O.M. (1946). See bis 
EuUness if Days (J957}. 

^ tst of (1633-95). 

jutn, was created viscount 

(idSBt Ihride share in the Bestmtion. la 
l6^Ste OMoisd Dandy's Teat Eiii. and in 

1679-lw .of OM 

praeaMd ll«g ndMte 


Three years later ho was created a marquis 
and made lord privy seal. On the accession 
of James If he became president of the council, 
but was dismissed in 1685 for his opposition 
to the repeal of the Test and Habeas ^rpus 
Acts. One of the three commissioners 
appointed by James II, to treat with William 
of Orange after he landed in England, on 
James’s flight be tendered his allegiance to 
William and resumed the office of lord 
privy seat; but, joining the Opposition, he 
resigned his post in 1689. His defence is to 
be read in his Character of a Trimmer, His 
Miscellanies ^ow him a witty epigrammatist. 
See Life by Foxcroft ( 1 898); Complete Works, 
ed. by Sir W. Raleigh (1912). 

HALKETT, (1) Elizabeth. SeeWARDLAW. 

(2) Hugh. Baron von (1783-1863), Hano- 
verian general, bom at Musselbur^, Scot- 
land, fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 
See German Life by Knesebeck (1865). 

(3) Samuel (1814-71), Scottish scholar, 
from 1848 the Advocates* librarian, Edin- 
burgh, compiler of the Dictionary of Anony- 
mous Literature (4 vols. 1882-88) completed 
by the Rev. John Laing (1809-80), from 1850 
librarian of New College, Edinburgh. 

HALL, (1) Anna Maria. See (18). 

(2) Asaph (7829-1907), American astro- 
nomer, born at Goshen, Conn., from 1862 
to 1891 held a post in the naval observatory 
at Washington. In 1877 be discovered the 
two satellites of Mars. 

(3) Basil (1788-1844). Scottish travel 
wnter, bom in Edinburgh, son of (12), served 
(1802-2^ in the navy. His works on Korea 
(1818), uile. Peru and Mexico (1824) were 
highly popular; Travels in North America 
(1829L still valuable as description, was 
resented in the U.S.; also Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels (1831-40), and novels 
and short stories. He died insane. 

(4) Charles Frands (1821-71), American 
Arctic explorer, born in Rochester, New 
Hampshire, in 1821, was successively black- 
smith, journalist, stationer and engraver, and 
became interested in the fate of Franklin. He 
made two search expeditions (1860-62 and 
1864-69), living alone among the Eskimo, 
and bringing back relics and the bones of 
one of Franklin’s men. In 1871 he sailed in 
command of the Polaris on an ’ expeditkm to 
the North Pole’, and on August 29 readied, 
via Smith’s Sound, 82*^ 16' N.^-then the 
highest latitude reached; next turning 
southward, he went into winter^quarters at 
Thank God Haiteur, Greenland {81* 38^ N.).^ 
Here he was taken ill, and died Noivemb^ 8. 
His companions left in August 187^ and 
after many hardships and the abandonment 
of the Polaris, reached home in the autiunn 
of 1873. Hail published Arctic ResOmdies* 
and Life among the Esguimaux (1864V; and 
from his paners largely was comiuSMl fdm 
Narrative of the Second Arctic EsqifeUdon 
(1879). 

(5) CauMTtea Martin Amipm 

in 1886 the fitfireccmoiiikmB&M 

iog alumlniuin from bauxite, etectrdlilcally. 

'■•Ta. ^ ^ I ..1 A t ■ - »- . ▼ . 
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. (6) Chester Moor (1703-71). English 
inventor, a gentleman of Essex who in 1733 
anucipated Dollond in the invention of the 
achromatic telescope. 

(7) or HaUe, Edward (c. 1499-1547), English 
historian, born in London, educated at Eton 
and King's CoUege, Cambridge, where he 
was elecm fellow, and at Gray’s Inn. He 
became a common seijeant in 1532. His 
Union of the Noble Famelies of JLancastre and 
Yorke (1542); was only brought down to 
1532; the rest, down to 1546, was completed 
by the editor, Grafton. Hall’s stately dignity 
and the reality of his figures had a charm for 
Shakespeare; and to the student of Henry 
VlII’s rcipi the work is really valuable as 
the intelligrait evidence of an eye-witness, 
though too eulogistic of the king. 

a Sir Edward Marshall (1858-1927), 
sh lawyer, bom at Brighton, was called 
to the bar in 1888 after an unpromising 
scholastic care^ at Rugby and Cambridge. 
He made a great public reputation in a 
number of sensational cases, including the 
Seddon poisoning case (1912) and the Russell 
divorce (1923); though his successes were 
often triumphs of personality rather than of 
academic legal brilliance. He was M.P. for 
Southport (1900-06) and East Toxteth 
(1910-16), and was knighted in 1917. 

(9) George Henry, 1st Viscount (1881- ), 

British Labour politician who rose from 
miner to M.P. (1922), colonial secretary 
(1945) and first lord of the Admiralty 
(1946). He was created a viscount in 1946. 

(10) Gnuivilie Stanley (1844-1924), Ameri- 
can psychologist, born at AshOeld, Mass., 
studied at Leipzig under Wundt, and in 1882 
introduced exp^imental psycholog^r on a 
laboratory scale in Johns Hopkins University. 
Founder of the American Journal of Psycho^ 
logy^ he exercised a profound influence on 
the development of educational psychology 
in the U.S.A. In 1887, immediately after its 
foundation, he was made first president of 
Clark University, achieving for it an inter- 
national reputation. 

(li) Janies (1811-98), American geologist, 
bom at Hingham, Mass., as New York State 
geologist from 1831 pioneered the study of 
U.S. geology with his Geology of New York 
and New York State Natural History Survey. 

(12) Sir James, Bart, (1761-1832), Scottish 
geologist, of Dungiass, a Haddingtonshire 
baronet, father of (3), sought to prove the 
geological theories of his friend and master 
Hutton (q.v.) in the laboratory, and so 
founded experimental geology. 

(13) Joto (J739-97j,1ingligh engraver after 
Oajnsborou^ Ac,, was bora at 
Wivenlioe. 

<14) Jpaej^ (1574-1656), Engtisb divine, 
At AsKby-de-la-Zouch, became a fellow 
'Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1595. 
;3Ui Hit be was made dean of Worcester and 
ic^ James I to Scotland to help 
, jgpwjopacy. As Bishop of Exeb^ 

i 1627) be was su^iect^ by Laud of 
tnmslated to 

■ .. . 

•P«B* nooiii, m dw TFoww. “ “ 



after, he was deprived of his living, and in 
1647 retired to a small farm in Higham. 
Among his works are Contemplations^ 
Christum Meditations^ Episcopacy ^ and Mun- 
dus Alter et Idem. His poetical satires 
VirgidemUxrum (1597-98) Pope called ‘the 
best poetry and the truest satire in the 
English language *. See Lives by G. Lewis 
(1886) and Kinloch (1951). 

(15) Margaerito Raddyffe (1886-1943), 
British writer, bom in Bournemouth, began 
as a lyric poet with several volumes of verse, 
some of which have become songs, but 
turned to novel-writing in 1924 with The 
Forge and The Unlit Lamp* Her Adam*s 
Breed (1926) won the Femina Vie Heureuso 
and the Tait Black Memorial prizes, but The 
Well of Loneliness (1928), which embodies a 
sympathetic approach to the problem of 
female homosexuality, caused a prolonged 
furore and was banned in Britain, though 
not in the U.S.A. 

(16) MarshaU (1790-1857), English physi- 
cian and physiologist, was bora at Basford, 
Notts, After studying at Edinburgh, Paris, 
Gottingen and Berlin, he settled at Notting- 
ham In 1817, and practised in London from 
1826 until 1853. He did important work in 
regard to the reflex action of the spinal system 
(1833-37); his name is also associated with 
a standard method of restoring suspended 
respiration. He wrote on diagnosis (1817), 
the circulation (1831), Respiration and 
Irritability (1832), Ac. Sec Memoirs by his 
widow (1861). 

(17) Robert (1764-1831), English Baptist 
preacher, born at Arnsby near Leicester, 
was educated at a Baptist academy at Bristol 
and at Aberdeen and was appointed assistant 
minister and tutor in the Bristol Academy. 
There and at Cambridge from 1790, his 
preaching drew huge congregations. In 1806 
he settled in Leicester. He wrote Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press (1793), Ac, his 
works with memoir by O. Gregory (1831-33). 
and Life by Hughes (1945). 

(18) Samuel Carter (1800-89), Irish-born 
editor and author, born at Geneva Barracks, 
Waterford, came to London in 1822 to study 
Law, but edited the Amulet annual (1826-36), 
the New Monthly Magazine, John Bull, and 
founded and edited the Art Joumali 1839-80), 
as well as writing, with his wife, 500 works 
hicludiim Ireland, its Scenery (1841-43), The 
Book Of Gems, Ac. See his Retrospect of a 
Long Life (1883). His wife Anna Marla, 
uAf Fleidliig (1800-81), Irish novelist, born in 
Dublin, wrote nine novels and many short 
stories, including The Buccaneer (1832), 
Ughts and Shadows of Irish Character (1838), 
and Marian (1839). Her Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry came out in Chambers s Jcmmal 
Both are buried at Addlestone, Surrey. ^ , 

HALLAM, Henry (1777-1859), Entfsh his- 
torian, bora at Windsor, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and called 
to the bar in 1802. A private income, 
however, as well as various appointinents 
found for him by his Vfhig permit^ 

him the puxsidt of hk intoresis# His 

Ouee main woij^ whh piMakmg 
aemmey. if lackmg in ediour, Butppe mrUtg 
the MmStte AgeTTlBlt), The Comtitutional 
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History of England from Henry VU to George part in the literary movement. In 1753 he 
II Introduction to the Literature resigned and returned to Bern, where he 

of Europe in the ISth, 1 6th and 17th Centuries became magistrate. After this he wrote three 
(1 837-39), established his reputation even political romances, and prepared four large 
among later historians, despite his Whig bibliographies of botany, anatomy, surgery 
prejudices. He edited the Remains in Prose and medicine. His poems were descriptive, 
md Ver 


and Verse (1834) of his son Arthur Hmy 
(181 1-33) of In Afemorktm, who died abroad. 
See also unpnmed edition by Motter (1943). 


poems were descriptive, 

didactic and (the best of them) lyrical. See 
H. E. Sigerest, Great Doctors (1933), and 
studies by Henry (1783) and Jenny (1902). 


HALLE, Adam de la, iiA/(c. 1235-87), French HALLEY, Edmond (1656-1742), English 


poet and composer, nicknamed ‘ le bossu 
a'Arras*, although he was not misshapen, 
was bom at Arras, and died at Naples, 
having followed Robert II of Artois thither 
in 1283. He originated the comic opera 
(in Le leu de Robin et de Marion) and the 
modem comedy (in the half-autobiographic 
composition called Le Ju Adan ou de la 
fueitie). Of these, the former has hardly a 
trace of roughness; the latter contains no 
hint of classical inspiration. He also wrote 
poems in the usual mediaeval verse-forms. 
See cations by Langlois (191 1, 1924). 
HALLE, Sk Charles, haVlay (1819-95), 
Gennan-bom British pianist and conductor, 
born at Hagen in Westphalia, studied first at 
Darmstadt, and from 1840 at Paris, where his 
reputation was established by his concerts of 
classical music. But the Revolution of 1848 
drove him to England, and he ultimately 
settled in Manchester, where in 1858 he 
founded his famous orchestra, which did 
much to raise the standard of musical taste 
by familiarizing the British public with the 
great classical masters. He was knighted in 
1888.— Lady Halid, nde Wilhclmlne Neruda 
(1839-1911), the violinist, was bom at 
Brfinn, made her debut in Vienna in 1846, 
and three years later played first in London 
at the Philharmonic, She married in 1864 
the Swedish musician Ludvig Normann, and 
in 1888 Sir Charles. Sec Sir C, Halid’s Life 
and Letters (1897) and Life by Rigby (1952). 
HALLECK, (I) Filz-Grccne (1790- 1867), 
American poet, bom at Guilford, Conn., 
became a clerk in New York, and in 1832 
private secretary to John Jacob Astor; in 
1849 he retired, on an annuity left him by 
Asior, to Guilford. His Jong mock-Byronic 
poem, Fanny (1819), is a satire on the 
lilerature, fashions and politics of the time. 

(2) Henry Wager (1815-72), American 
general, born at Wcsteroyillc, N.Y., sc^ed 


astronomer and matnematician, born at 
Haggerston, London, November 8, from St 
Paurs School passed in 1673 to Queen’s 
College, Oxford. In 1766 he contributed 
papers to the Philosophical Transactions on 
the orbits of the planets and on a sunspot; 
at St Helena (1676-77) he made a catalogue 
of the stars in the southern hemisphere 
(Catalogus Stellarum Australium, 1679). Now 
F.R.S., he made observations with Cassini at 
Paris (1680) on a great comet (not that which 
goes by his name). He published in 1683 
(Phil. Trans.) his theory of the variation of 
the magnet; in 1684 he conferred with 
Newton as to whether the centripetal force in 
the solar system varies inversely as the square 
of the distance; in 1686 he wrote on the 
trade-winds and monsoons. He embodied in 
a chart (1701) the results of a voyage he 
undertook to test his theory of the magnetic 
variation of the compass; in 1702 surveyed 
the coasts of the En^ish Channel and made 
a chart of its tides. In 1703 he became 
Savilian iprofessor of Geometry at Oxford, 
and in 1705 published his researches on the 
orbits of the comets. He was secretary of the 
Royal Society (1713-21); in 1720 invented a 
divmg-bell and became astronomer-royal; 
and died at Greenwich, January 14. His 
Tabulae Astronomicae appeared in 1749. 
Halley was the first to predict the return of a 
comet, and to recommend the observation 
of the transits of Venus with a view to 
determining the sun’s parallax, 
HALLIWELL-PHILUPPS. James Orchard 
(1820-89), English Shakespearean scholar 
and antiquary, was bora at Chelsea, studied 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, contributed 
much to Shakespearean studies by his 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare ( 1 848). He 
also published Nursery Rhymes and Tales of 
England 0^5) and Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words (1847). 


in the Mexican war. Having taken a leading HA^, Franz (c. 1580-1666), Dutch Mrtr^ 
• the sUtc of California, in and genre painter, known as | Elder to 


part m organizing the s 

the civil war (1861) he was appointed cot^ 
niandmr of the Missouri. In May 1862 be 
captnred Corinth ; in July became gencral-in- 
chSsf; but in March 1864 he was super^ed 
by oWteral Grant. Chief of staff until 
he commanded the military division of the 
Pacific until 1869, and that of the South ^til 
his death. He published Elements of Military 
Science (1846), books on mining laws, 
HAUm, Alhwdit fon (1708-77), Swi» 
anatom^t, botanist, physiologist and poi^ 
was bora at Bern, and started practice in 
1729, but in I73d was called to a chair at 
QlSm&am* Here he organized a botomral 
garden, all anatomical 
and an obafetrical school; helped to fo^ 
the Aeateiy edficicoctts^; wiote anatcmical 
woHif ; and tookan actire 


differentiate him from bis son, ’ the Younger ’ 
(ft. 1637-69), also an artist. The elder was 
bora at Mechlin and little is known of his 
early life except that he studied under Karel 
van Mander and settled permanently m 
Haarlem c, 1603. He was twice married, too 
a ramshackle domestic life blessed by many 
off-spring, but, despite many commissions, 
consianiiy overshadowed by poverty. Among 
his early conventional portraits are those of 
Paulus von Berestyn and his wife Catherine 
(1620), yocch Pietersz Olyean and Aletta 
Hangmans (1625); all four in tim Louvre* 
Also the ditmified, sumptuously mremed 
Portrait of a Man (1622) in the^Wjie^ 
Dmm^iid's eollectkm. Bnt a a by m 
sliidiet Of every nuance of «n|e 
vague, i 
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Cavaiter (Wallace CoHectton, London) to 
the broad grins and outright vulgar leers of the 
low life sketches, the Gypsy Cr/r/ (Louvre), the 
HUh Bobhe (Berlin), the Jolly 3 ^oper (Amster- 
dam) which belong to the penod 1625-35 
^at Hals adiieved his perennial popularity. 
Another formal masterpiece is Pieter van den 
Broecke (1633; Kenwood, London). But 
from 1640 onwards, the virile, swaggering 
colours give way to more contemj^ative, 
sombre blacks and greys. His own struggles 
and disappointments no doubt contributed 
to the bitter psychological study of old age. 
The Seated Man (Kassell), as well as the last 
of the eight magnificent portrait groups in 
the Franz Hals Museum at Haarlem, The 
Women Guardians of the Haarlem Almshouse 
(3664), who sat for him out of charity and 
whom he portrays with bitter irony in all 
their prim, cold, starchy * do-gooderdom * — 
a world apart from an earlier group, the 
Banquet of the Company of St Adrian (1627), 
in which the mood of robust merrymaking is 
symbolized hy the upturned glass in the 
hand of one of the officers, the whole assembly 
a feast of many-splendoured colour. See 
studies by W. Bode (trans. 1914), W. Martin 
(1933) and N. S. Trivas (Phaidon, 1941). 
His brother, Dirk (d. 1656) was also a genre 
painter. 

HALSBUBY, Hardinge Stanley GttTard, 1st 
Bar! of (1823-1921), English lawyer, bom in 
London and called to the bar in 1850, 
became Solicitor-general (1875), Conservative 
M.F. (1877), lord chancellor (1885, 1886-92, 
1895-39051 He led the ‘Die-Hards* in 
defence of the l^rds* Veto (1911); and he 
vised the digest, The Laws of England 


, WUUam Stewart (1852-1922), 
American surgeon, professor at Johns 
Hopkins University from 1886, first used 
cocaine injection for local anaesthesia, and 
devised successful operative techniques for 
cancer of the breast and inguinal hernia. 
He pioneered the use of ruboer gloves in 
munjery. See Life by McCallum (1930). 
RAMANN, Joham Georae, ‘ the Magus of 
Bw Nordi* (1730-88), Gfa-man philosofdier 
and theologian, was bom at Kdnigsbei^ 
and died at MOnster, having bem in turn 
a student of philosophy, theology and law, 
fudvate tutor, merchant, tutor again, oom- 
aMdal traveilor, student of literatum and the 
ancient tenguages. clerk and an excise offidal. 
His i^^gs ate, like his life, desultory, but 
bbey infiomed Jacobi, Herder, Oo<^ and 
Fsui. Symbolical and oracular in 
sw« m rich in suggestiye thoui^t, 
paradox and sarcasm, and 
allusions. See editions 
Qildemeister (1857- 
iiw by Fod (1874-76) and Unger 
«• (»»♦> 

" V C»irt (18H-54), 
wrter cm am, bora, at Lweride. 

, •* J“ *** *”*•* coBtri- 

7* <SiM*<n8Q' Xaaitw, publidi^ A 

WMi Cmum 

rlut _ 



1869 he edited the Portfolio, The Intellectual 
Life, (1873) is letters of advice addressed to 
literary aspirants and others; Human Inter’- 
course (1884) is a volume of essays on social 
subjects; The Graphic Arts (1882), finely 
illustrated, is a treatise on drawing, paintkig 
and engraving; Landscape (1885), a superbly* 
illustrated volume, sets forth the influence of 
natural landscape on man. Among his 
other works are two Lives of Turner (1878 
and 1 889), Portfblio iVuMPrt'(}889>, Prenm and 
English (1889), Man in ArtiimhThe Mount 
(1897) and two novels. He th'ed at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine. See bis Autobidgrapht (1896). 
HAMILCAR (c. 270-228 B,C.X OsTthitj^ i 
soldier, next to Hannibal the jresjtest df the • 
Carthaginians, was sumamed Bgrea (Hebrew 
Barak) or * Lightning *. When a yo^g man 
he came into prominence tn the Sixteenth 
year of the First Punic War (247 sx,)* After 
ravaging the Iteiian coast, he landed in Sfelly 
near Panormus, and seizing ^e stronii^Old 
of Ercte, with a small band of tMOinaharies, 
waged war for three years against Rome. He 
occupied Mount Eryx (244^2) and stood at 
bay against a Roman army. When at the 
close of the First Punic War (241) SieSy was 
yielded to Rome, the Carthaginian mercen- 
aries revolted; but Hamilcar crushed 
rebellion after a terrible struggle in 238. His 
master-conception was to redress the loss of 
Sicily by creating in Spain an infantry 
capable of coping with Roman tegiorMirics. 
He entered Spain in 237, and before nis death 
in the winter (229-28) he had built up a new 
dominion. The conceptions of the great 
Hamilcar were carried out by his mightier son 
Hannibal 

HAMILTON, name of a Scottish noble 
family, believed to be of English origin, 
which can be traced back to Walter Fitz< 
Gilbert, called Hamilton, who in 1296 held 
lands in Lanarkshire, swore fealty to Edward 
1, and in 1314 held Bothwell Castle for the 
English. His surrender of it, with the 
Enj^ish knights who had fled there from 
Bannockburn, was rewarded by Robert 
Bruce with knighthood and grants of lands 
in Clydesdale, West Lothian and elsewhere. 
His grandson, Sir David Of Hamilton of 
Cadzow, was the first to assume the surname 
of Hamilton. The Earls of Haddingtcm arc 
descended from a younger son of Sir David. 
Other titles apart from those appearing 
below conferred on members of tlie house 
were those of Lord^ Belhaveo, Vstcouot 
Boyne, Baron BrancepetlL Viscount Oanboy 
and Earl of Clanbrassil See Gilbert Burnet's 
Memoirs of James and William^ Hakes of 
Hamilton (1677); works oh the House oy 
I. Anderson (182S) and G. HamiBoit (1934); 
^e Hamilton MSS. (Mist MSS. 

3887). The most notewtHTdiy mem 
(1) Sir dames, 1st Baron 34?!^ 
grandson of Sir David, was eree^ mim m 
1445. Allied ^marrlaim and 
Douglases, he followed wem tn the bspiniims 
of tlieir stnioie with the crown, but ibnook 
d^in l45Caadferrtwiitead|mc]iiM 
of tMr foifeited laiidg. tike tieMb of 
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Amn.— His son James (c. 1477-1529) was 
created earl of Arran in 1503. 


(2) James, 2iid £ar1 of Arran, 3rd Baron 
(1S1S7-75), grandson of (1) by the niece of 
Cardinal Beaton, was a young man when the 
death of James V In 1542 left only an infant 
a fbw da^ old between him and the throne. 
He was regent and tutor to the young 
queen, and'Md these offices till 1554. He 
teomved in 154d^ from Henry 11 of France, a 

a of, the duchy of Ch&telherault.— His 
spn^ Chmd (c. 1 543-2622), was made 
commeiidator of the abbey of Paisley in 
1553, end Lord Paisley in 1587. His descen- 
dants obtained successively the titles of Lord 
Abmom (1603). Earl or Abercorn (1606), 
Vtscocmt Strabane (1701), Marquis of 
Abercorn (1790), and Duke of Abercorn 
(1868L On the death of the 2nd Duke of 
Hamilton in 165], the second Earl of Aber- 
com idaimed the male representation of the 
House of Hamilton; and in 1861 the second 
Maradie and 10th earl of Abercorn was 
serm heir-male of the hrst Duke of ChAtel* 
heriHilt under protest by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. jmnes, 3rd Duke of Abercorn <1869- 
1953) was, by three successive renewals of 
his term, governor of Northern Ireland 

3rd Eari of Arran, 4th Baron 
(1530-1609), SOD of (2), was proposed as the 
husband both of Queen Mary of Scotland 
and ^ Queen Elizabeth of England, but went 
mad ia 1562, and was succeeded by (4). 

(4) John, 1st Marquis of (15327-1604), 
sectmd son of <2), succeeded his insane 
bfodier (3) and was created marquis in 1599. 
He was a loyal adhcfeot of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

(5) Jamas, Ist Earl of Cambridge and 2i|d 
Marquis of (1589-1625), was elevated to the 
English peerage in 1619. ^ ^ ^ . 

(6) James, 3id Mmuls and Ist Duke 
(1606-49), son of (5), led an army of 6000 
men to tne support of Gustavus Adolphus m 
1631^32, and later acted a conspicuous part 
in the contest between Charles 1 and the 
Covenanters. Created duke in 1643 , he led 
a Sottish array into England (1^3) but was 
defeiUad by Cromwell at Preston, and 
beheaded* 

(7) Wfltem, 2ut tHifce of (I6I6-5 1). broto 
and Mweesattr of OS), wm in 1639 creat^ ^1 
of Lanark, awi died of wounds rj^ved at 
Worceaiar. nje duchy of Hamiton now 
devdvad oa tee eidaat dau^tw of tee tot 
Duke, Late' Aaj» (163^1717). whose 
husbattte Lord Wffllam Dwalas, EmI of 
Sellfflr(1635-!M), was » 16W created 3fd 
Doha Of Hamteon for Hfe. One of her lows 
was in IdW created ead ofSellate; aaotor 
in m aart or Oaknay; another earl of 

’^^^^Jtaf’viaoilaa, 4te ot 065^ 

1T14 .was ot^duntt Duke of ^don in 
«haIlt»*Bd by ““IT if. 

Una, He fbosht agaito Monmouth, W 
ScotUdi dgnoilum to the Union, but w- 

coutnmd^SSMwde He hniped Co negq^m 


great-grandson of (8), succeeded to the title 
at the age of three. On the death of the 
Duke of Douglas in 1761, the male repre- 
sentation of the Angus branch of the Doug- 
lases, with the titles of Marquis of Douglas, 
Earl of Angus, &c., devolved on the Dukes 
of Hamilton as descendants of the Earl of 
Selkirk, third son of the first Marquis of 
Douglas. 

(10) Douglas Douglas, 14t1i Duke of (1903- 
)• was chief pilot of the Mount Everest 
flight expedition (1933) and lord high 
commissioner of the Church of Scotland 
(1953-55 and 1958). 

HAMILTON, (1) Alexander (1757-1804) 
American statesman, was born in the West 
Indian island of Nevis. When a student in 
New York he wrote a series of papers in 
defence of the rights of the colonies against 
Great Britain; and on the outbreak of the 
war, as captain of artillery, he served in New 
York and New Jersey, and in 1777 became 
Washington’s aide-de-camp. In 1781, after 
a quarrel, Hamilton resign^ his appointment, 
but he continued with the army and dis- 
tinguished himself at Yorktown. After the 
war, he studied law and became one of the 
most eminent lawyers in New York; in 1782 
he was returned to congress. In 1786 he 
took the leading part in the convention at 
Annapolis, which prepared the way for the 
great convention that met at Philadelphia in 
1787. In the same year he conceived the 
series of essays afterwards collected as Tike 
Federalisu and himself wrote fifty-one out of 
the eighty-five. Qn the establishment of the 
new government in 1789, Hamilton was 
appointed secretiiry of the treasury and 
restored the country's finances to a firm 
footing. In 1795 he jresigoed his ofiice, but 
remained the actual leader of the Federal 
party until his death, and was foremost in the 
party strife of 1801. His successful effort to 
thwart the ambition of his rivaL Aaron Burr, 
involved him in a duel with him, July U. 
Hamilton was mortaUy wounded, and 
the next day. See Lives by his son (1 834-40), 
Morse, Shea, Lodge, Sumner, Hamilton 

a , N. Schachner (2946) and F« S, 
’s essay (1906). 

(2) Count Anthony (c. 164^1720), Irish 
writer, was probably bom at Roscrea, 
Tipperary. At twenty-one he went to Fraiipe, 
and there got a captain's coimmsstou; in 
1685 he was appointed governor of UttiMhfic, 
and fou^t at the Boyne (1690); theieaBer. 
he lived at the exiled court of St Getmainieii^ 
Layc. Hiswtitinfflatcfuli(^witand|j^^ 
particularly his CbfUer de fieHe <273(M9; 
Eng. trans. 1760). For his jiif 

Come de Cmmom» see ^ GnAmiT; a%> 
translation by F. QuennHl (1931) tmd .Iilb 

Scottitejtttepr 


cMMto *0 » 


of The ^ Cfate«w»to ( jlp fe ife 

WM born at Mtot, •ad from 1804 tnwi 

Late (e. 1765-1<1SL Lai4 
miatim aiM bM Eqite 
moti Itoiy at 
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and had posed as Hygieia in the * Temple of 
Health * of James Graham (q.v.) the famous 
quack, when in 1782 she accepted the 
protection of the Hon. Charles Greville 
(1749-1809), to exchange it in 1786 for that 
of his uncle. Sir William Hamilton (IS). 
After five years at Naples, in 1791 she was 
married to the latter, and was admitted to 
the closest intimacy by Maria Caroline, queen 
of Ferdinand I. Her * eminent services * to 
the British fleet during 1796-98 in furnishing 
information and procuring supplies were 
much overrated, but not imaginary. Nelson 
had first met her in 1793; four months after 
the trio's return to England, she gave birth 
to a daughter p801-81), * our loved Horatia *, 
so Nelson writes of her in a holograph letter 
to * my own dear Wife, in my eyes and the 
face of Heaven Her husband's death, and 
two years and a half later Nelson's, left Emma 
mistress of £2000 a year ; but by 1 808 she was 
owing £18,000, and in 1813 was arrested for 
debt. Next year she fled to Calais, where she 
di^. Her loveliness lives in nearly fifty 
portraits by Romney. See the spiteful 
Memoirs of Lady Hamilton (1815), Jeaffrcson’s 
Lady Hamilton and Nelson (1888), and 
Lives by W. Sichcl (19051, J. T. H. Baily 
(1905), E. H. Moorhousc (1912), O. Warner 
(I960). 

(5) Iain Ellis (1922- ), Scottish composer, 
boni in Glasgow. Originally trained as an 
engineer, in 1947 he entered the Royal 
College of Music, first attracting attention 
when his clarinet quintet was played at a 
concert of the Socit^ for the Promotion of 
New Music. In 1951, Hamilton won the 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s prize for his 
clarinet concerto, and an award from the 
Koussevitsky Foundation for his second 
symphony, wbidi was followed by the 
symi^onic variations (1953). Since then, 
his works, which are original in technique 
and highly expressive, have attracted univeml 
intmst 


(€) Sir las Standisb Monteith (1853-1947), 
Bntish general, bom in Corfu, entered the 
army 1873, served with distinction in Afghan* 
Istan (1878), Boer wars (1881, 1899-1901), 
and led the disastrous Gallipoli Expedition 
(1915). O.C.B., G.C.M.G., he was lieutenant 
of the Tower (1918*20). See his Gallipoli 
Diary (1920), &c. 

(7) James. See Moray. 

(8) James (1769-1829), English education- 
ist,. oom in London, iatiodiKed in America 
(1815) and England a new system of learning 
fangoam, discarding grammar, and using 
insteaa a literal word for word translation, 
with interitnear text-books. His system 
nmesibles diat of Jacotot (q.v.). 

m PtMck (71498-1528), ' the protomaityr 
of me Bomthli Reformatkm*, was the son of 
Bh? Patrick Hamilton and Catherine Stewart, 
*jd|a^|yegitiinate daughter of the Duke of 
shcond sem of James 11. Bom 
in the diocese of Glasgow, he 
. AiLA. at Farts in 1520, then pro- 

juMniP* 8^ ^ ^8s at St 

Aiidiews, iriEiEiSNyp escape troubles on 
account of hii LutM^i^ ^ ictumed to 
the Condneiit (ISItX After a brief stay at 


Witieaheii,.)ie 
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Marburg, where he wrote (in Latin) a series 
of theological propositions known as 
* Patrick’s Places \ propounding the main 
doctrines of the Lutheran reformers. He 
returned that same autumn to Scotland, and 
married. Next year he was summoned to 
St Andrews by Arcdibishop Beaton, and on a 
renewed charge of heresy was burned before 
St Salvator’s College, Februaiy 29. His 
death did more to extend the Reformation in 
Scotland than even his life could have done. 
See Lives by Lorimer (1857), A. Cameron 
(1930), and D. H. Fleming Reformation in 
Scotland (1910), 

(10) Terrick (1781-1876), Scottish iinguh 

and orientalist, translator (1820) of the fip 
four volumes of Sirat Aniarah, narrative < 
the poet Antar (q.v.), after service with tn 
East India Company became secretary of th 
British embassy at Constantinople. < 

(11) Thomas (1789-1842), author in 1827 
of Cyril Thornton, was a younger brother or^ 
(16), studied three years at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, served eight years in the army, joined 
Blackwood's staff, and died at Pisa. 

(12) Walter Kerr (1808 69), from 1854 the 
High CHiurch Bishop of Salisbury, was born 
in London and educated at Eton. Laleham 
(under Arnold), and Christ Church, Oxford. 
A member of the Oxford Movement, he 
founded Salisbury Theological College (1860) 
and advocated cathedral reform. 

(13) WUtiam (r. 1665-1751), Scottish minor 
port, of Gilbcrificld near Glasgow, the friend 
and correspondent of Allan Ramsay, 
modernizer of Blind Harry (q.v.). 

(14) Wmiam (1704 54), Scottish port, born 
at Bangour, contributed to Ramsay’s 7Va- 


table Miscellany (1724). 
Jacobite rising of the ’45, 


He joined in the 
and on its collapse 


escaped to Rouen, but was permitted to 
return in 1749 and to succeed to the family 
estate of Bangour, Linlithgowshire, lie died 
at Lyons. The first collection of his poems 
was edited by Adam Smith in 1748. He is 
best known by ‘The Braes of Yarrow’. 
See James Paterson’s edition of the poems 
(1850) and Life by N. S. Bushnell (1957). 

(15) Sir William (1730-1803), British 
diplomat and antiquary, grandson of the 
third Duke of Hamilton, and a husband of 
(4), was British ambassador at Naples (1764- 
i8()0), and in 1772 was made a knight of the 
Bath. He took an active part in the excava- 
tion of Herculaneum and Pompeii* and 
formed rare collections of antiqurttes, one of 
them purchased in 1772 for the British 
Museum. He wrote several works on Greek 
and Roman antiquities. He may have 
condoned his wife’s intimacy with Nelson, 
for the latter was present at his death. 

(16) Sir WfiUam, Bart. (1788-1856), 
Scottish philosopber, was bom at Glasgow, 
where his father and grandfather hekTthe 
chairs of Anatomy and Botany; In 1816 he 
matte good his ctaim to the old batonrtcy 
whirti the Covenanting heir lost in 1688 for 
refusing the oath of allegiance, 
gaining high distinction at Glasgow, he went 
StlSCN to Balliol College as SnefimhibitioAcr 
and moated in 1810. He was called to the 
Scottish bar in 18U, but had almost no 
practice; hi 1820 he stood unsuccessfuliv 


HAMLET 


for the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edin- 
burgh; in 1821 he became professor of 
History. In 1829 he published in the 
Edinburgh Eeview a famous critique of 
Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinite; this and 
other articles were collected in 1852 as 
Discussions in Philosophy and Literature. In 
1836 he became professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics. His lectures were published 
(1859“6i) by Mansel and Veitch; his 
principal work was his edition of Reid (1846; 
with notes 1862), defending what he believed 
to be Reid's i^htlosophical doctrine of 
common sense, i.e. common reason. Ill- 
health diminished his pow^ of work; but he 
edited Dugald Stewart^s works (1854-55), and 
was generally able with an assistant to per- 
form the duties of his class till his death. 
See Life by Veitch (1869), monographs by 
Veitch (1882), Monck (1881), Rasmussen 
(1924), and Seth’s Scottish Philosophy (1885). 

07) William Gerard (1729-96), English 
politidan, entered parliament for Petersheld 
m 1755, and was known as ’single-speech 
Hamilton though his brilliant maiden effort 
had successors. 

(18) Sir William Rowan (1805-65), Irish 
mathematician, the inventor of quaternions, 
bom in Dublin, at fifteen knew thirteen 
languages, had read Newton’s PrincipiUt and 
commenced original investigations. In 1827, 
white still an undergraduate, he was appointed 
professor of Astronomy at Dublin and Irish 
astronomer-royal; in 1835 he was knighted. 
His earlier essays connected with caustics 
and contact of curves grew into the Theory of 
Systems of Pays (1828; new ed. 1833), which 
helped to confirm the Undulatory Theory of 
Light. His General Method in Dynamics 
{Philos. Trans. 1834) made a profound 
impression on fellow mathematicians, parti- 
cularly Jacobi. His memoir on Algebra as 
the Science of Pure Time was one of the first 
steps to his grand invention of quaternions. 
On this subject he published in 1853 a large 
volume of Lectures; another was edited by 
his son the year after his death, which took 
place at Dunsink Observatory. See Life by 
Graves 0882-89), with Addendum (1891). 
HAMLET, the doubtfully historical hero of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, first appears in the 
legend of Amleth in the third and fourth 
books of the 12th-century Latin history of 
Denmark by Saxo Grammaticus. See works 
by J. Schick (1913-15), 1. GoUanez (1926); 
R. Walker, The Time is out of Joint (1948), 
and bibliography, R. Walker (1936). 
HAMLEY, Sk Edward »nice (1824-93), 
British soldier, bom at Bodmin, served in 
Ireland, Canada and the Crimea, and was 
commandant of the Staff College (1870-77). 
He commanded the second division in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882, and had a 
differenoe with Lord Wolselcy over Tel-cl- 
K^r; was created a K.C.M.G. in 1^80, a 
IC.CB. in 1882: and was Conservative M.P. 
for Birkenhea<{ (1885-92). He wrote on 
TUWdrin the Crimea (1855), The OperaiUm 
^ mtr am, the standard text^ok), 
PaHainK (li?^ Sfc. See Ufa by Innes Shaad 
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law (1833-48), was speaker of the Maine 
house of representatives, and was returned 
to congress in 1842 and 1844. He sat in the 
U.S. senate as a Democrat (1848-57), when 
he was elected governor by the Republicans, 
having separate from his party over his 
anti-slavery opinions. In the same year, 
1857, he resigned to return to the senate; and 
in 1861 became vice-president under Lincoln. 
He was in the senate again (1869-81); he 
was minister to Spain (1881-82). See his 
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>U>, Dag HJalmar Carl 
Agne, ham*mir-shi£ld (1905- ), secretary- 
general of the United Nations since 1953, 
was born at Jdnkoping, Sweden. In 1933 he 
became an assistant professor at Stockholm 
University, in 1935 secretary and from 1941 
to 1948, chairman of the Bank of Sweden. 
He was Swedish foreign minister (1951-53), 
a delegate to O.E.E.C., U.N.I.S.A.N., the 
Council of Europe and the U.N. General 
Assembly. Hammarskjold, who once des- 
cribed himself as ’ the curator of the secrets 
of 82 nations *, played a leading part in the 
setting up of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Sinai and Gaza in 1956, in concilia- 
tion moves in the Middle East in 1957-58 and 
in sending observers to the Lebanon in 1958. 
HAMMER-PURGSTALL, Jos^, Fr^berr 
von (1774-1856), Austrian orientalist, was 
bom at Graz, studied at Vienna, and was an 
interpreter at Constantinople (1799-1 806). 
He wrote on the Assassins, the Osmanli 
empire, several oriental dynasties, and Per- 
sian, Turkish, and Arab literature. See Life 
by Schlott mann ( 1 857). 

HAMMERSTEIN, -stin, (1) Oscar (c. 1847- 
1919), American theatre manager, uncle of 
(2), bora in Berlin, emigrated to the United 
States, made a fortune by inventing a machine 
for spreading tobacco leaves, while employed 
in a cigar facto^, and founded and edited the 
United States Tobacco Journal. He leased, 
built or opened numerous theatres in New 
York, Philadelphia and London. 

(2) Oscar (1895-1960), American librettist, 
nephew of (1), has written a large number of 
musical plays, often in collaboration with the 
composer, Richard Rodgers (1902- ), of 
which the most popular were Pose Marie 
(1924), Desert Song (1926), Music In the Air 
Oklahoma (1943), Carmen Jones 
, South Pacific (1949) and The King and 
7 (1 95 1). These have also been filmed. 
HAMMOND, (1) Henry (1605-60), English 
divine, was boro at Chertsey, and educated 
at Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. In 
1633 he became rector of Penshurst, and in 
1643 archdeacon of Chichester. His loyally 
to Charles 1 cost him his living; he 
officiated as chaplain to the king till 1647, 
when he returned to Oxford, and was ^osen 
sub-dean of Christ Church. Deprived by the 
parliamentary commissionets m 1648. he 
retired to Westwood in Woroesterslufe, 
where he died. His celebrated Paraphrase 
and Annotations on the Hew Testament was 
published in 1653. See Life by Fell 
prefixed to his MisceUaneous Tkeme^ced 
Works C Angk>-Ca&oIic Library \ 1847-50). 
* mm (1895* }, Amencan hftOiih 
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HAMMURABI 5^ 

liiinois. He founded and waa preaident of 
the Hammond Qock Company before 
tummg his attention to the possibilities of 
electronic musical instruments, inventing the 
pipeless electronic organ that bears hts name 
and the Hammond Novachord, which is 
able, within limits, to produce sounds similar 
to those of orchestral instruments. 
HAMMURABI (I8th cent b.c.), Babylonian 
king, the 6th of the Amortte 1st dynasty, 
extended the Babylonian empire and set up 
a remarkably efficient administration, as hts 
letters to his governors testify. A tablet 
inscribed with the code of Hammurabian 
Law, surprisin^y advanced for one of the 
earliest known legal codes, is in the Louvre. 
HAMP, Pienre, pseud, of Pierre Bourtilon, & 
(1876- ), French author, born at Nice of 

humble parentage and in eveiy sense a self- 
f made and self-educated man, brings to bear 
^in his novels a realism bred of first-hand 
([experience. Among his works are Marie 
fraiche (1908), Le Rail (1912), Les Mitiers 
blessis (1919), Le Lin (1924), La Laine (1931) 
and Moteurs (1942), his novels of industrial 
life fonning a cycle which he called La Peine 
des hommes, 

HAMPDEN, (1) John (1594-1643), English 
paiiiameatarian and patriot, the eldest son 
of WtUiam Hampden of Hampden, Bucks, 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and in 1613 at the Inner Temple, lomdon. 
In It^l he was returned by Grampound to 
parliament, and subsequently he sat for 
W^dover. Although he was no orator, 
his judgment, veracity and high character 
secuied for him a leading position in the 
oppositjon party. In 1626 he helped to 
prepare the charges against Buckingham; 
next year, having reused to pay his pro- 
portion of the general loan which Charles 
attMupted to raise on his own authority, he 
waa imprisoned. His leading associates were 
' Pym and Eliot. When Charles dissolved 
pariiament in 1629, Hampden retired to his 
seat in Buckinghamshire, and gave himself 
to the life of a country gentleman. In 


money, and in 1636 he extended it to inland 
places. Hampden refused to pay his share, 
and in 1637 he was prosecuted before the 
Court of Exche^iuer. Seven of the twelve 
judm sided against him. but the prosecution 
maw Hampden the most popular man in 
BEM^d. He was member for Bucks both 
in me Short Parliament and the Long, where 
ho took part in almost all its leading trans* 
acrioos, especially those which ended in 
Stialhm’s death. He had never any faith 

would be able to cruSb^the 
lloectiea • of hts country, Hampden, like 
meditated sdf-exile to New 
He was one of the five memb^s 
wimie alfempted seizure by Charles (1642) 
iMiphaiad tW Ovii War. When hosUlitiea 
lHr 0 ke;,imt, Hampden subscribed £2000 to 
toe pme service, took a cokmel*8 commts- 
fioo» raiaed a reghneat of infantry for 
the IMhuamtai^ at Edgi^ill and 

MMSm |» petional bravery aiui 
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a marauding force under Prince Rup^ he 
was wounded in the shoulder and died on the 
24th at Thame. He was the moat moderate, 
tactical, urbane and single-minded of the 
leaders of the Long Parliament. See Lord 
Nugenfs Memorials of Hampden (1831), 
Macau]ay*8 Edinburgh article thereOn (1831), 
Ufe by H. R. WiUiamson (1933). 

(2) Reim Dtdkaon “ * ' 


English 


divine, bom in Barbados, tbek AOOuble first 
at Oxford in 1813, and hecatpe a fellow and 
tutor of Oriel. His fsmdus Baxnpton 
lectures on the ScholMie PkSlm^y 
raised a controversy that thieatenedto nteak 
up die Church of England; hh gwelatments 
to the principatship of St Mary*i Htlli (1833), 
and to the chairs of Moral PhdPIppliy (18341 
and Divinity (1836), were denounm^by w 
Hi^ Church party; and hiS elewdn (A 
the see of Herefom in 1847 whs iiegardeil. 
as a death-blow to Trinitarian lelif^oii. Sed\ 
Memorin/f by his daughter (1871). u 

HAMPOLE, lUduml RoUe de (e. I29fih*!349),t 
English hermit and poet, the ^Hennlt of^ 
Hampole*, near Doncaster, was bom at 
Thornton in Yorkshire, and was sent to 
Oxford, but at nineteen turned hermit He 
wrote English lyrics and religious books in 
Latin and English, and translated and 
expounded the l^alms in prose. Tki Prkdee 
of Conscience (Stimulus Conscientiai) is no 
longer thought to be his. See studies by 
Horstmann (1896), Hope Emily Allen (ISKIE). 
Miss Allen edited his English WrifUms ()931). 

HAMPTON, (1) Wade<17S4- 1835), American 
soldier, grandfather of (2), bom in S. diarolina, 
served in the revolutionary war, and in 1813, 
now major-general, made an unsuooessfut 
attempt to invade Canada. 

(2) Wade (1818-1902), American soldier, 
grtmdson of (1), bom in Columbia, in 1861 
raised ^ Hampton^s Legion % As brigadier- 
general he commanded a caval^ force in 
1862-63, was wounded at Gettysburg, 
received the command of Lee*s cavalry m 
1864, and in 1865 served in S. C^olina 
against Sherman. He became state governor 
(1876), and was U.S. senator (1878-^). 

HAMSUN, Knot, ham'soon, pseudonym of 
Kant PedcTM (1859-1952), Norwegian 
writer, bom at Lorn in the Gudbrandsdal. 
He bad no formal education, and spent his 
boyhood with his unde in the Lofoten 
Islands. He was in turn shoemaker, coal- 
trimmer and country adioolmaster, and 
emigrated twice to America, working at one 
time as tram-conductor in Chioigo* He 
sprang to fame with Suit (1888; latdr trstis- 
lated as Hunger)^ but his best-known book is 
The Growth ^ the Shil (19I7X wiiicli was 
mainly responsible for his NiM prise for 
Litmature in 1920. Hamsun was somedihig 
of a recluse in his later years, but hisGenman 
philosophy of primitive forces led him Jo 
welcome the Nazi Invasion of t94fi, aua he 
was fined for collaboration in 1948, 

HANCOCK, (I) Jflim (1737-93), American 
statesman, bom at Qittney, Mnae-» as 
msident (1775-77) of the CSQinriiMntal 
OmgTi y , signed Oie DMuntte of 
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at Wast Point, served throng the Mexican 
war, and was captain viiien the dvii war broke 
out. In 1861 he organiased the army of the 
Potomac, was prominent at South Mountain, 
Antietam and Fredericksburg, and in 1863 
took command of the 2nd corps. At 
Gettysburg ho was in command unttl 
Meade*s ardvaf : and on July 3 was severely 
wounded: fp 1864 he was conspicuous in 
the battles ^ date WUdemess, Spottsylvania 
fmd Cold HatboF, and in 1864 was created 
bn|sadler*-ien4fal, but was disabled for 
active service a wound. Democratic 
candidate for the presidency in 1880, he was 
defeated by Oarfieid. He med in New York. 
See UvM by Junkin and Norton (1880), 
Qoodiikfr <|[886)* his widow (1887), and 
Otemral Walker (1890). 

HANPBL* Hindd, George Frederidi 

(168$-1^9). German-EngUsh composer, was 
bten at Halb February 23. Persisting in his 
fo^ncadon to music against the wishes of 
his barber-surgeon father, he became 
organs of Halle Cathedral at the age of 
seventeen udiiist also studying law at the 
Umvetsity. From 1703 to 1706 he gained 
invaluable experience as a violinist and 


Joseph, Ssmele, Judas Maccabeus, Solomon, 
&c,, his last Jephthah, appearing in 1750. 
He died in London on April 4, 1759, his 
eyesi^t having failed in the nnal years, 
and he was buried in Poet’s Comer, 
Westminster Abbey. A sociable, cultivated, 
cosmopolitan hgure, and a very prolific 
composer like his exact contemporary J. S. 
Bach, Handel wrote for the most part in the 
Italianate style of the day, though in his 
settings of English words there are reflections 
of Purcell. His output included 46 operas, 
32 oratorios, large numbers of cantatas, 
sacred music, concert! grossi and other 
orchestral, instrumental and vocal music. 
See works by Chrysander (1858-67), Flower 
(1923), Leichtentritt (1926), Dent (1934), 
P. M. Young (1947) and W. C. Smith 
(1949). 

HANDLEY, Hiomas Reginald (1892-1949), 
British comedian, bom in Liverpool, served 
In World War 1, worked in variety and 
concert parties, in the infancy of radio 
became known as a regular broadcaster, 
and in 1939 achieved nation-wide fame 
through his weekly programme ITMA (It’s 
That Man Again), which, with its endearing 


ui ,u«ti vi saitic, paivuj, otiu 

ofchestca, during which time he tried his verbal gymnastics, became a major factor in 
hand at writing Italian operas, e.g. Almira, the boosting of war-time morale and con- 
The next four years wore spent in Italy, where tinued a prime favourite until brought to an 
as * il caro Sassone ’ he established a great untimely end by his sudden death, 
reputation as a keyboard virtuoso and had HANDY, William Christi^her (1873-1958), 
considerabie success as an operatic composer. American Negro composer, bom in Florence, 
Appointed In 1710 to the court of the Alabama. Overcoming the opposition of his 
Elector of Hanover, he took frequent leaves father, a Methodist preacher, to his choice 
of mdefifiite absence to try his fortune in of a musical career. Handy joined a minstrel 
London, introducing himself with the opera show as a comet player, and in 1903 formed 
(171 1). This persistent absenteeism his own band in Memphis, subsequently 
displeased his master, and the succession of moving to Chicago and to New York, whme 
the Elector to the English throne as George I be formed his own publishing company. He 
led at first to some awkwardness; the Water was the first to introduce the negro ’blues * 
Musk, composed for a river procession, is style to printed music, his most famous 
sard to have been a p^ce-offering. Attached work being the Saint Louis Blues (1914). See 
to the households of the Earl of Buriingham his autobiographical Father of the Blues 
and subsequently to that of the Duke of (1958), 

Chandos between 1713 and 1720, he then HANNAY, (1) James (1827-73), Scottish 
went into opera promotion at the King’s writer, bom at Dumfries, after five years in 
Theatre. Haymarket, under the auspices of the navy, was dismissed at eighteen by a 
the newly founded Royal Academy of Music court-martial sentence, afterwards auashed 
’ to secure a constant supply of operas by as irregular. He edited the EdUib^h 
Handel to be performed unuer his direction % Courant 1860-64, and from 1868 was British 
The satisfying of the fickle taste of the consul at Barcelona, where he dkd. Of his 
fashloi^m London world with Italian opera novels, the best are Singleton Fomenoy (1850) 
involved him in extremes of fortune (the and ^ Eustace Conyers (1855). He also 
Royal Acmlenty of Music came to an end in published Lectures on Satire and Satirists 
1728. was resuscitated temDonurilv. but 11954) and Studies on Thackeray 


collapsed again, aftm* whidh Handel went into 
partiien&ip With Rich at Covent Garden). 
Artistic and political intrigues, and opposition 
composers and companies, not to mention 
the success of the parodlstic BeggaFs Opera, 
taduoiiid him to experiment with a new form, 
the Enidhii oratorio. Though leaiung on 
oper4lte .mod^ and performed in theaties 
fisuaUy dnriiig Lent, this vmit^ proved 
enernmig^ popid^ In 1735, Hanw 
ducted ililMi ovatocio conoerta m Londem^ 
Aftw a cteolca in 1737 he nUlied and in the 


(2) James Owen, pen-name George A« 
BlrmiiMliam (1865-1950), Irish novelist, born 
in Belfast, was canon of St Patrick’s cathe* 
dral, Dublin, rector of Wells (1924) and 
Kensington Gore (1934), wrote a numte of 
humorous novels on Irish life indudahf 


Spanish cold (1908), ih 
(1912), Caodhtenthns 
HAI^BAL, * die grac 


Samson 1*1 1743^ twcoaeded bj 


HA^BAL, ‘die grace of Baal* p47-lU 
B.C.), Cardiagiiiian soldier, the son ;Of 
Hamiicar Barca (d.v.). to his mnih yw Ms 
father bade him swear etemsl eoMr te 
Rome. He served te Spdh iihw 
ami Hasdntbal; and aa «m«ni 
■oatban Spam w to w BIm 
vridi tha excef^ of dte Iha^ teted « 
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Saguntiim. That town foU in 218, and the 
Second Punic war began. In 218 he left New 
Carthage, crossed the Pyrenees, gained the 
Rhone, defeated the Gauls, and crossed the 
Alps in fifteen days, in the face of almost 
insuperable obstacles. His troops, reared 
under African and Spanish suns, perished in 
thousands amid ice and snow; but he 
overcame the Taurini, forced Ligurian and 
Celtic tribes to serve in his army, and at the 
Ticinus drove back the Romans under 
Scipio. The first great battle was fought in 
the plain of the Trebia, when the men of the 
Roman consular army were either cut to 
pieces or scattered in flight. Wintering in 
the valley of the Po, in spring Hannibal 
crossed the Apennines, wasted Etruria with 
fire and sword, and marched towards Rome. 
He awaited the consul Falminius by the Lake 
Trasimene, where he inflicted on him a 
crushing defeat; the Roman army was 
annihilated. Passing through Apulia and 
Campania, he wintered at Gerunium, and 
in the spring at Cannae on the Aufidus 
utterly destroyed another Roman army. But 
after Cannae the tide turned. His niggardly 
countrymen denied him necessary support. 
As his veterans were lost to him he had no 


means of filling their places, white the 
Romans could put army after army into the 
field. But through the long years during 
which he maintained a hopeless struggle in 
Italy he was never defeated. He spent the 
winter of 216-215 at Capua. When he again 
took the field the Romans wisely avoids a 
pitched battle, though the Carthaginians 
ovtnrran Italy, took towns, and gained minor 
victories. But Capua fell in 210. In 207 his 
brother Hasdrubal, marching from Spain to 
his aid, was defeated and slain at the Metaurus 
by the consul Nero. For four years Hannibal 
stood at bay in the hill>country of Bruttium, 
til! in 203 he was recalled to Africa to repel 
the Roman invasion. In the next year he met 
Scipio at 2^ma; his raw levies fled, his 
veterans were cut to pieces, and Carthage 
was at the mercy of Rome. So ended the 
Second Punic war. Peace being made, 
Hannibal turned his genius to political 
reforms, but raised such virulent opposition 
that, a voluntary exile, he betook himself to 
the court of Antiochus at Ephesus, then to 
that of Prusias, king of BiUiynia. The 
Ronums demanding his surrender, he took 
poison, and died at Libyssa. See Hennebert’s 
Annual (1870-92), Lives by Dodge (1891), 
Morris (1897), and book by Groag (1929). 
HANNDiIGTON, James (1847-85), English 
ousstonaiy, bom at Hursmierpoint, studied 
at Oxford, and in 1882, alter a seven years* 
emey in his native parish, went out to 
Uganda under the Churdi Missionary 
Society. Fever and dysentery forced him to 
mmn to Enaland; but he was in June 1884 
^eoaaecrated first Bishop of Eastern l^uatoria] 
Airica, and in January 1885 came to Mom- 
iMUHiu In July he started thence for Uganda, 
ndlttiin ]» was sUra by King Mwanga, 

2ft Sira - 

HANNO (fith-jlth oentoriet B.C.), Carthaginian 
navigMr, undertook a voyage along the 
swest coast of Africa. He founded colony 


and reached Cape Nun or the Bight of Benin. 
We have a Greek translation of his Periplus. 
See monographs by Mer (Paris 1885) and 
Fischer (Leipzig 1893). 

HANOTAUX, Gabriel, n/i-d-id (1853-1944) 
French historian and statesman, bora at 
Beaurevoir, Aisne, held minor government 
offices, and was twice foraign minister. 
(1892-98). An Academician (1897), he wrote 
Richelieu^ Jeanne d^Are, &c., and a great 
history of Contemporary France 1904), 

MarichalFoch (1929), Ac. 

HANSARD, Luke (1752-1828), EngUsh prin- 
ter, came from Norwiri) to London, and 
entered the office of Hu^es, printer to the 
House of Commons, becoming acting ouma-,, 
ger in 1774, and in 1798 succeeding as sotej' 
proprietor of the business. He and his- 
descendants printed the parliamentary reportsV 
from 1774 to 1889; and Cobbett’s Par-\- 
iiamentary History J066-J800 was continued > 
from 1806 by his son and successofi* See . 
Memoir (1829). 

HANSEN, (1) Armaoer (1841-1912), Nor- 
wegian bacteriologist, a physician of Bergen, 
discovered the leprosy bacillus in 1879. 

(2) Martin Alfred 0909-55), Danish nove- 
list, of farming stock, worked on the land 
and as a teacher, but after 1945 devoted 


himself to writing. His early novels deal 
with social problems in the i930s iNu opgiver 
han ‘Surrender*, 1935; Kohnien *The 
Colony *, 1937). Later he developed a more 

f rofound style in Jonathans Rejse ‘ Jonathan’s 
ourncy* (1^41) and Lykkefige Krist offer 
* Lucky Christopher * (1945), outwardly 
picaresque novels but in reality closely 
related to his work for the Danish under- 
ground press during the Occupation. With 
Legneren * The Liar * (1950), a psychological 
novel intended first for broadcasting a.s a 
serial, he reached a wider public than ever. 
In 1952 appeared his most original work, the 
metaphysical Ortn og Tyr ‘ The Serpent and 
the Bull *. Other writings include Tome- 
busken ‘ The Thorn Bush * (1946, short 
stories) and Tanker i en Skorsten * Thoughts 
up a Chimney * (1948, essays). 

HANSLICK, Eduard (1825-1904), Austrian 
music critic and writer on aesthetics, professor 
from 1861 at Vienna, supported Schumann 
and Brahms against Wagner in his critical 
writings and propounded a form-theory of 
aesthetics in his Vam MusUcailsch^Schffnen 
<1854; trans. 1891), which did for music 
what the Bell-Fry theories later did for 
paioting. See study by S. Deas (1940). 
HANSOM, Joseph Afoysitis (1803-82), Enp 
itsb inventor and architect, born at York, 
invented the * Patent Safety (Hansom) Cab 
in 1834 and designed Birmingham town hall 
and the R.C camedral at Plymouth. 
HANSON, Howant (1896- ), Amerii^n 

composer, born in wahoo, Nmaska. He 
was awarded the American Prix de Roitio m 
1921, and afu^ three years* study In Italy 
became director of the Easumm Schoo! oi 
Music, which, under his leadership* has b«; 
come one of the most inmortant esmm cf 
American musical lifb. His oompoirttoos* 
firmly hi ^ mddUm of 
ramanOcisiiL hp^de mi ^ 
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HANSSON, Ola (1860>1925), Swedish poet 
novelist, and critic, bom at Hdnsinge, lived 
in Germany, wrote mostly in German, 
deserting naturalism for Nietzsche's idealism. 
HANSTEEN, Christoph, hahn'stayn (1784- 
1873),, Norwegian astronomer, was born at 
Christiania, where he became professor of 
Mathematics in 1814. He investigated 
terrestrial magnetism, discovered the Maw 
of mastic force* (1821) and made a 
scientilSc Journey to Eastern Siberia (1828- 
1830). 

HAN SUYIN (1917- ), Chinese-born English 
novelist bom Elizabeth Chow in Peking, 
studied medicine there, at Brussels and at 
London, where after the death in the civil 
war of hm* husband. General Tang, she 
completed her studies. She then praaised in 
Hong Kong, which with its undercurrents 
of pro-Westem and anti-Western loyalties. 
Old China versus the New, White versus 
Yellow, provided the background for her 
first partfy-autobiographical novel A Many- 
splemoured Thing (1952), which in the love- 
affair of an emancipated Chinese girl and an 
Endish journalist symbolizes the political 
and ideological climate of the British colony, 
in 1952 she married an English police ofiicer 
in Singapore, where she practised in an anti- 
tuberculosis clinic. Other novels include 
Destination Chungking (1953) and The 
Mountain is Young (1958). 

HANTZSCH, Arthur (1857-1935). German 
organic chemist, bom at Dresden, professor 
at Leipzig, investigated the arrangement of 
atoms in the molecules of nitrogen com- 
pounds and the electrical conductivity of 
organic compounds. 

HANWAY, Jonas (1712-86), English traveller 
and philanthropist, was born at Portsmouth, 
Apprenticed at seventeen to a Lisbon mer- 
chant, he afterwards traded at St Petersburg, 
and travelled through Russia and Persia 
(1743-50). He published an account of his 
travels in 1753, and spent the rest of his life 
mostly in London as a navy viciualling 
(1762-83>. He 


191 8. they wore that of Austria. The original 
family possessions were absorbed by the 
Swiss confederated cantons ( 1 386-1 474). See 
studies by Coiquhoun (1906), H. Wickham- 
Steed (1919), A. J. P. Taylor (1948), and 
Memoirs^ Princess Fugger (trans. 1932). 
HARCOURT, Sir WiUiam Vernon (1827- 
1904), British Liberal statesman, born in 
York, graduated from Trinity College, 
Cambritme, in 1851. Called to the bar in 
1854, Q.C. in 1866, he acquired distinction by 
his contributions to the Saturday Review, and 
by his letters in die Times signed * Historicus 
and collected in 1863. Liberal M.P. for the 
city of Oxford (1868), in 1869 he was elected 
professor of International Law at Cambridge; 
he was solicitor-general (1873-74); in 1880 
he became home secretary. In 1885 he 
went out of office with Gladstone, but 
returned with him for six months in 1886, 
when he was chancellor of the Exechequer— 
an office he resumed in 1 892. On Gladstone's 
retirement in 1893 Sir William became leader 
of the Lower House. His principal work was 
the revision of the death duties and his 1894 
budget. His lukewarm support of his chief 
led to Lord Rosebery's resignation in 1896. 
After a crusade against Ritualism in 1898, he 
resigned the Liberal leadership, remaining a 
private member of the party. His second 
wife (1876) was Motley's daughter Elizabeth 
(1841-1928). See Gardiner's Life (1923).— 
His son, Lewis Vernon (1863-1922), Viscount 
(1916), was first commissioner of works 
1905-10, 1915-16; colonial secretaiy, 1910- 
1915. 

HARDEN, (1) Sir Arthur 0865-1940), 
English chemist, bom at Manchester, 
professor of Biochemistry at the Lister 
institute, was awarded the Nobel prize in 
1929 for his work (with Euier-Cheipin) on 
alcoholic fermentation and enzymes. F.R.S. 
in 1909, he was knighted in 1936. 

(2) Maximilian (1861-1927), German 
journalist, bom at Berlin, founded and edited 
the weekly Die Zukunft (1892-1922). He 
exposed court scandals. A fearless critic 
with a powerful pen, he was silenced and 
called up as an army clerk in 1917. See Life 


commissioner (1762-83j. He was an 
unwearying friend to chimney-sweeps, waifs 

and down-and-outs, and advocated solitary ^ ^ 

confinement for prisoners and milder by H. F. Young (1959). 
punishments* The author of seventy-four HARDENBERG, (1) Heinrich 
works, be wrote against the practice of giving Novaus. 
gratuities, and was the first Englishman to 
carry an umbrella. His attack on tea- 
drinking was met by Dr Johnson. See Life 
by Pugji (1787) and Austin Dobson's 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes (1892). 

HAPSBURGt or name of the 

Austrian imperiai family, tmm the castle of 
Habsburg, w Habichtsburg ('Hawk's 
Castle *), on the Aar, in the Swiss canton of 
Aargao. The founder of the family was 
Attsrl, Count of Hapsbuiti in 1 153. Under 
mm and his son, Rmfolf 1, the family became 
one of the most powerful in Swabia. Rudolf 
m (Rudolf I of Aue^), who was elected 
emperor (1273), by wresting Upper and 
Uwer Austria. Slyrk and Camiola from 
Ottouir eff Rotiemta, greatly increased the 
power of Ids famthf« Carinthb and Tirol 
wem mldM (1331^). Fmm 1440 to 1806 
the aWdit unfoferfupmdly^w^ 

the impermi oftmiiii tlB esiiod 


von. 


See 


(2) Karl August, Pfirst von (1750-1822), 
Prussian statesman, bom at Essenrode in 
Hanover, after holding appointments in 
Hanover, Brunswick, Ansbach and Bayreuth, 
on Bayreuth's union with Prussia in 1791 
became a Prussian minister, and in 1803 first 
Prussian minister. His policy was to preserve 
neutrality in the war between France and 
Britain; but in 1806, under Napoleon's 
inftuence, be was dismissed. In 1810 he was 
appointed chancellor, and addressed himself 
to the task of completing the reforms begun 
by Stein. In the war ofliberatitm he played 
a prominent part, and after the treaty of 
Paris (June 1814) was made a prince. He 
took pari in the congress of Vienna, and in 
the treaties of Paris (1815). Hereomnized 
the couitdl of state (1817), of whkfii he was 
appmoted preddent, and drew up fib new 
Piutsian system of imposts. To — 

Stetu) pfuida owed the i 
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in her armv system, the abolition of serf- 
dom and the ixrivileges of the nobles, the 
encouragement of municipalities, and the 
reform of education. See Life by Ranke 
(1877). 

HARDICANUTE, hahr'di-kah-nooi\ or Har- 
thacnnt (c. 1019-42), King of Denmark 
(1035-42) and of England (1040-42), son of 
Cnut by Emma. At Cnut*s death (1035) the 
throne was given to Harold, an elder son. 
Wessex, however, was re^rved for Hardi- 
canute, who was elected king of &)gland on 
Harold’s death (1040). He imposed a vexy 
heavy danegeld, ^ ^ . 

HARDIK, James Kelr (1856-1915), Scottish 
Labour leader, one of the founders of the 
Labour party, born near Holyto\Arm, Lanark- 
shire, worked in a coal-pit from (Aildhood. 
Victimized as champion of the miners (whom 
he organized) he removed to Cumnock and 
became a journalist. The first of all Labour 
candidates, he was <icfcated (1888) in Mid- 
Lanark, sat for West Ham, South (1892-95), 
and Merthyr Tydfil (1900-15). and in aixd 
out of parliament worked strenuously for 
SociaUsm and the unemployed. He started 
and edit^ The Labour Leader, handed it over 
in 1903 to the Independent Labour party, of 
which, founded in 1893, he was chairman till 
1900 and again in 1913-14. He strenuously 
opposed Liberal influence on the Trade 
Unions and strongly advocated the formation 
of a separate political party, as distinct from 
the existing Labour Representation League. 
A strong pacifist, he lost his seat throu^ 
opposing the Boer War. The first World 
War probably hastened his death. See Lives 
by W. Stewart (1921) and E. Hughes (1956). 

(1) John. See Hardyno. 

(2) Shr John (1896- ^ ), Ist Bwoo (cr. 

1958), British field-marshal, was bom at 
Sooth Petherton, Somerset. A subaltern in 
the first World War, ho rose to chief of 
staff of the Allied Army in Italy in 1^. 
l^m 1955 to 1957 as governor-general of 
Cyprus during the iK>liiicat and terrorist 
campaign against Britain, he re-organlzed 
die security forces to combat terrorism, 
re-established order through the imposirion 
of martial law and press controL banished 
Airihbishop Makarios (q.v.), and although 
he failed to bring about a TOiitical setthunmit, 
was widely respected for his straightforwara, 
sotdieriy approach. Two attempts were 
made on his life. _ ... ... 

(3) St St^pto (d. 1134), Bnglt^ dtvme, 

> bonrn at Sherborne in Dor^ from 1 1 10 to 
, 1133 was the third abbot of Ctteaux, and 

otdeavottfed to restore the Benedictine rule 
10 its original simplicity. 

(4) Warm Gamaliel (1865-1923), Ameri- 
oim iinatesmaji, bom, a doctors son, at 
CotSica, Ohio, in 1865, became a joumalist, 
a wewspaper-owner, senator (1900-04) and 
tMt-govemor (1904-06) of Ohio, Repub- 
^ senator (1915) and 28th President of 

) United States (1920), but his adminittra- 
I Ibondered at the hands of his corrupt 
‘ "land he fell sick and died. 

Hbrny fiarflnes* lit VlKoont 
MMi fbl&r, governor- 
lofin^iL waslmm nl WfodhMih Kant 
‘ ‘WHr,f«oai 


1809 to 1813 he was deputy^uartermaster- 
general of the Portuguese army^ After 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, Hardings was 
appointed commissioner at the Prussian 
headquarters, and was severely wounded at 
Ligny. From 1 820 to 1844 he took an active 
sham in parliamentary life, being secretary 
of War under Wellington to 1828, and 
afterwards chi^ secret^ for libland. In 
1844 he was appointed goimgn^ie^^ of 
India. During the firstSfit^ war he was 
present at the battles of Mudki, FIrozsbah 
and Sobraon as second to command to Lord 
Gou^. After the peace of Lahe^dW) he 
was created a viscount, and granled petftsfoos 
by the East India Company aitoi by , 
ment. Returning in 1848, he succeeded i; 
(1852) Wellington as commander^toi^lef, 
and in 1855 was made fieto-tntffSbaL See 
Life by his son (1891), whose SSCCHiid son, 
Charles, 1st Baron Hardtoge of riiulilirsl 
(1858-1944), was viceroy ofindia 
permanent under-secretaiy for Fcmim 
Affairs, ambassador in Pans (1920-28), 

HARDOUIN, Jean, ahr^doo-t (1646-1729), 
French classical scholar, bom at Quifilper, 
entered the Jesuit order, and from 1683 was 
librarian of the College de Louis le Grand in 
Paris. He maintained that the entire body of 
classical literature, with very few exceptions, 
had been written by the monks of tue 13th 
century. He rejected all the reputed iwmatos 
of ancient art, as well as the Septuagtot and 
the Greek New Testament. His edition of 
Pliny (1689), hts Coilectio Concdtarum(t7t5), 
a commentary on the New Testament, and 
several volumes on numismatics and chrono- 
logy arc of value. 

HARDWICK, WMIto (1792-1870), British 
architect, like bis father Thcimas (1752-1829), 
bom in London, designed Eusion railway 
station, the hall and library of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Goldsmiths* Hail and Limerick Cathedral. 

HARDWICKE, (1) Earl of. See Yoric£. 

(2) Sir Cedric Webster (1893- ), 

English actor, bom at Lye, Worcestershire, 
served to the first World War and made his 
name in the Birmingham repertory company’s 
productions of Shaw’s plays and in The 
Barrens of Wim/Hfte Street (1934). He also 
played leading rdles in a ntimbk of films, 
including Breyfits, The Borne Express* Things 
to Come^ The IVinsiow Boy^ &jc. He was 
knighted in 1934 and was Cambridge Rede 
Lecturer to 1936. See his Let*s Pretend 
(1932). 

HARDY, (1) Alexandre (c. 157(Hr. 1631), 
French dramatist, borp to Parts. His over 
500 meiodramattc pieces aie laigdy Ifftod 
from Spanish authors, but he lediiM the 
rOlo of the chorus in French drama. See 
study by Rigal (1890). 

(2i AHWwr Ctoming (1896- 
manne biologist, bom at No 
professor of Zoology and CcnuiMUVtive 
Anatomy at Oxford, made qtiantitaW 
researches into marine vegetattoii. towmled e 
£ te ^ ton recorder and atmlM the diet of the 

poUtteiaiiL t 
oH|faaBya( 
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London Coitesponding Soctoty for Parliamen- 
tary and Social Reform, and was acquitted of 
lii#i treason in 1794. 

XS) Thomas (1840-1928), English novelist 
and poet» was lK)m in Ht^er Bockhampton, 
in the parish of Stinsford. His father was a 
stonemason who led the church choir and 
transmitted; to his son a feeling for music. 
Hardy atlimed the village school and, later, 
sdiools in Dotiidieiter to the age of sixteen, 
when he heMt to study under an architect 
much eageim hi diurdi restoration. He 
was twem^Htwo when he went to London to 
pursue toofession under Blomfield (q.v.), 
but the idy&ie rural life he left behind began 
to Uml eapression in poems which the 
pttIditiMra did not want and so, while still 
contmuing his work as an architect, he 
turned to the novel as a means of expression 
Slid wo, with the success of Far from the 
hFoMUjf Crowds as both a means of expres- 
sion ana a livelihood. The two-fold aim 
meant dbat certain of his novels were merely 
marketable commodities while others, some 
five or six in all, are masterpieces. The tatter 
^ common consent are the delightful Under 
the Greenwood Tree (1872), his second in 
pOfiit of time and his most idyllic. Far from 
the Madding Crowd (1874), The Return of the 
Kative (1878), The Mayor of Casterhridee 
( t880f Trumpet-Major (1 880), Tess of the 

O* l/rhervilies (1891), and Jude the Obscure 
(189^. would add The Wocdlanders 

(1887), for its lovely descriptions and local 
idiom but the intrigue is too melodramatic 
(Hardy’s bomtting weakness) for more severe 
tastes. All trag^ies except for Under the 
Greenwood Tree, they became increasingly 
pcssimisttc in tone till Tess of theD* UrbervUtes 
alarmed the religious, and readers generally 
were revolted by the horrors of Jude the 
Obscure, The final sentence in Tess of the 
O'UrbereiUes, just after Tess’s hanging, viz. 
'The President of the Immortals had 
finished His sport with Tess *, could not be 
explained away by saying it was a quotation 
from Aeschylus, and Hardy was henceforth 
dubbed atheist Except for The Well-beloved 
(1897), he now abandoned the novel and 
relumed to verse. He was now famous and 
in comfortable circumstances. He had 
married dm first Mrs Hardy just before Far 
from the Madding Crowd, and after a year or 
two in a London suburb settled for life at 
Max Cate in Dorchester. His wife died when 
The Trumpet-Mnlor was being staged at 
Denchestor, but two years later, in 1914, he 
married again. Except for the epic drama 
The Opnasts, the volumes of verse he now 
produoad sum all composed of sardonic 
lyrfcs, viXi Wemx Foems (1898), Foems of the 
Pm mtd Frtsmt (1902K Timers iMUghing- 
stocks (1909), Satires of Circumstance (1914), 
Ute J^trki and Mm^iier (1922), Winter Words 
(1928 p^iimottily). Hts tnmsitipn to 
poetry was emd--for critics expressed some 
umbtM^i dm diange-by the tact t^t he 
^8 W 80 like up a patMtic stand in the 
Boer War iiui the &st World War. His 
ibemei ago ilpdBcintlir coaunooplioe, ox- 
pressed nRenT pSSmmy and mmwi jbe 
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have gained in repute as his novels have 
dedined. The Dynasts was to be his fitting 
monument (1903-04, 1906, 1908), and so it 
might have been if he had had command of 
the medium. The su^ect is ’the Great 
Historical Calamity, or Clash of the Peoples * 
in the Napoleonic wars. It is provided with 
an extra-terrestrial audience — ^the Immanent 
Will and various Spirits whose speeches, 
appropriate to their dignity, convey Hardy’s 
ripest philosophy. The part of the common 
folk, Wessex folk, in the suffering and fighting 
is the best of it, the debates in Council and 
Parliament the most inflated. The Dynasts 
imposes on us by its vast size. Max Beer- 
bohm’s famous parody makes sufficient 
amends to the reader. The 1914 war and the 
aftermath shook his agnosticism; in bis 
Apology to Late Lyrics and Earlier he calls 
for an alliance of religion and Science, 
poetry being the intermediary. See Life by 
Mrs F. E. Hardy (1928-30) and studies by 
E. Blunden (1941), Lord David Cecil (1942), 

C. M. Bowra (1946) and C. Day Lewis 
(1951), 

(6) Sir Thomas Dtiffus (1804-78), English 
archivist, horn at Port Rwal, Jamaica, in 
1819 entered the Record Office in the Tower, 
and quickly became an expert in reading 
ancient MSS. His earliest writings— illus- 
trating the reign of King John — appeared 
in Archaeohgia and the Excerpta Historica. 

In 1861 he became deputy-keeper of the 
Public Records. He Mim Close Rolls, 
Patent Rolls, Norman Rolls, and Charter 
Rolls (1833-44); William of Malmesbury 
(1840); Catalogue of lord chancellors, 
keepers of great seal, Ac. (1843); Modus 
tenendi Parliamentum (I84Q; Syttahus of 
Rymer’s Foedera (1869-85), Ac. — His 
brother. Sir WilUam Hardy (1807-87), 
succeeded him as deputy-keeper, edited 
Jeban de Waurin’s Chroniques et Anchiennes 
Istorles de la Grant Bretaigne (1864-84), and 
translated vote, i and ii. 

(7) Sir Thomas Masterman, Bart. (1761^- 
1839), British sailor, bom at Poitisham in 
Dorset, was closely associated with Ndson, 
whom he served as fiag-captain at the Battle 
of Trafalgar (1805). He was created baronet 
(1805) and from 1834 was governor of 
Greenwich Hospital. See Lives by Broadlqy . 
and Bartelot (1909) and Gore (1935). 

HARDYNG, John (1378-c. 1465), JSliriish 
chronicler, in 1390 entered the household of 
Harry Percy, ‘ Hotspur % whom he saw fell 
on Shr^bury Fielo in 1403. Pardoned for 
his treason, he became constable of 
worth Castle, fought at Agincouit, and 
served the crown in confidential missions yo 
Scotland. His chronicle, composed m 
limping stanzas, and treating the hismsy of 
England from the earliest rimes down to 
Henry Vi’s fiight into Scotland, he ^wr^ 
and presented to Inward IV just dfcer his 
accession. U is poor history and poom 
poetry, but the account of the AgmoQurl 
campaign has the feierest of the e 9 ^wittMMk« 
RkSu^OraRon coptfeued k ^ 

a Vin, See editiem ^ Sir ^ 

Jl> A— Hw. Mw < Mt <ljp4^ 
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of (3), born in Rome and educated at Harrow 
and University College, Oxford, wrote Walks 
in Rome (1871), Wanderings in Spain (187^, 
Cities of Northern and Central Italy (1876), 
Walks in London (1878), Cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily (1883), Sussex (1894), Ac. 
See his Autobiography (1896-^1900). 

(2) Sir John (1844>1921), English comedian 
and manager, bom at Giggleswick in York- 
shire, acted at the Prince of Wales (1865-74) 
and co-managed the Court (1874-79), and 
managed the St James's (1879-88) and 
Garrick (1 889-95) theatres. He was knighted 
in 1907. 

(3) Julius Charles (1795-1855), English 
theologian, uncle of (1), born near Vincenza 
in Italy, educated at Charterhouse and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became a fellow 
in 1818, ordained in 1826, and in 1853 
chaplain to the Queen. His annual charges 
encouraged the study of German theology. 
Among his works are Guesses at Truth (widi 
A. W. Hare 1827), Vindication of Niebuhr's 
History (1829), Victory of Faith (1840), Ac. 
His Life and &says and Tates of John Sterling 
(1848) prompted Carlyle's corrective bio- 
graphy. Sm Life by (1) (1872). 

(4) Robert (1781-1858), American chemist, 
bora in Philadelphia, was professor of 
Chemistry there (1818-47), devised an 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, in 1816 the calori- 
motor and the apparatus for measuring the 
rdative density of liquids. He published 
Spiritualism Oemonstrated (1855). 

(5) Robertsoa (1891- ), English actor, 

born in London, built up his reputation as a 
comedian in the famous ' Aldwych farces 
such as Thark, Plunder, Rookery Nook and 
Cuckoo in the Nest, cast invariably in 
* henpecked little man ' parts in which his 
ultimate ‘debagging* became proverbial. 
He has also featured in many other stage 
comedies and dims. 

(6) William. See Burke (7). 

HAR£WOOD,GeorgeHeiiry Hubert Lascelles, 

7fh Ear! of, hahr'” (1923- ), the elder son of 
the Princess Royal, and cousin of Queen 
Elizabeth 11, was bora at Harewood near 
Leeds, educated at Eton and King’s College, 
C^bridge, served as captain in the Grenadier 
Guards in World War If, and was prisoner of 
war. Keenly interested in music and drama, 
he served on many committees connected 
with these and edited the magazine Opera 
(1950-53). He was president of the En^ish 
Opera Group, a director of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden (1951-53), and 
became arti.stic director of the Edinburgh 
International Festival of Music and Drama 
in I960; He married the pianist Maria Stein, 
in 1949. 

HARGRAVES, Ednund Hammoiid (1815-91), 
English gold-prospector, born at Gosport, 
went out as a youth to Australia, then to the 
. CdHfomtan gold-diggings in 1849. From 
atmilari^ in geologi^ formation he sus* 

: peeled that gold would be found in Australia 
sdio. Finding gold on the Blue Hills, N.S.W., 
III 1851, he was appointed commissioner of 
; erawn lands, ana received a governmeot 
swvmrd of £10,000. In 1855, a year after his 
lettm to Eflglaml, he poblisiied AmraUa and 


HARGREAVES, (1) James (d. 1778), EngUsh 
inventor, born probably at Blackburn, was 
an illiterate weaver and carpenter of Stand- 
hill. About 1764 he inventki the spinning- 
jenny. But his fellow-spinners broke into 
his house and destroyed his frame (1 768). He 
removed to Nottingham, where he erected a 
spinning-mill, but his patent proved invalid, 
because he had already disclosed his inven- 
tion. He continued to manufacture yarn 
till his death on April 22. 

(2) James (1834-1915), English industrial 
chemist, born at Hoarstones, Lancashire, 
invented processes for the manufacture of 
hydrochloric acid, soda and soap, and 
constructed a gas-tar engine. 

HARING, Georg Wilhelm Heinrldi, pseud.i 
WiUbald Alexis, hayr- (1798-1871), German; 
writer, born at Breslau, wrote the historical^ 
romance Walladmor (1823-24), professedly t' 
as by Sir Walter Scott, a fraud that led to its i 
translation into several languages (into ' 
English, very freely, by De Quincey, 1824). i 
It was followed by Die Gedchteten (1825), 
Schloss Avalon (1827), books of travel, 
sketches, dramas, Ac. 

HARINGTON, (I) Charles Robert (1897- 
), English chemist, professor of Patho- 
logical Chemistry at University College, 
London, and F.R.S. in 1931; synthesized 
thsn'oxine and published The Thyroid Gland 
(1933). 

(2) Sir John (1561-1612), English courtier, 
born at Kelston near Bath, from Cambridge 
went to the court of his god-mother. Queen 
Elizabeth. His wit brought him into much 
favour, which he endangered by the freedom 
of his satires. In 1599 he served under 
Essex in Ireland, and was knitted by him 
on the field, much to the queen s displeasure. 
To fortify his amazing application to King 
James for the office or chancellor and arch- 
bishop of Ireland he composed in 1605 A 
Short View of the State of Ireland, an interest- 
ing and singularly modern essay (ed. by 
Macray, 1880). He is remembered as the 
metrical translator of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso (1591); his other writings include 
Rabelaisian pamphlets, epigrams (cd. 
McClure, 1927), The Metamorphosis of Ajax 
(1596), containing the earliest design for a 
water-closet, and a Tract on the Succession to 
the Crown (cd. Clements Markham, Roxb. 
Qub, 1 880). See family history by L Grimble 


(1958). 

HARIRI, Abu Mf^mmed al Kasim ttm AU 
(1054-1122), Arabic writer, known as 'the 
silk-merchant *. was born and died al Basra, 
and, besides works^^ on Arabic grammar, 
mtax. Ac., wrote Makamat (Literary 
Gatherings), a collection of witty rhyiw tales 
of adventure. Sic the edition by Silvestre 
de Sacy (1822, 1847-53). Translatioiis arc 
by Preston (jMittal, 1850), Cbenery and 
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engineering at Liverpool and Manchester. / 
He sat as M.P. for East Belfast from 1892. n 
HARLEY, Robert, Ist Earl of Oxford (1661- it 
1724), British statesman, the son of Sir li 
Edward Harley the parliamentarian, bom s 
in London, entered the Inner Temple in I 
1682, and the House of Commons as a Whig 1 
in 1689; in 1701 he was elected s^ker, t 
and in 1704 became also secretary of state, i 
Shortly after, he began to intrigue with the t 
Tories, and he found a most useful ally in ] 
his cousin, Abigail Hill (Mrs Masham). In i 
1708 the conviction of his secretary for I 
treasonable correspondence with France ] 
caused Harley to resign office; he then set j 
to work to undermine the power of the 
Whigs, and in 1710 Godolphin was dismissed, i 
and Harley made chancellor of the Exchequer | 
and head of the government. In 1711 a I 
French priest and spy calling himself the 
Marquis de Guiscard was brought before the i 
council, and suddenly stabbed Harley with a 
penknife. On his recovery he was made 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, a K.G., and 
lord high treasurer. The principal act of 
Harley's administration was the treaty of 
Utrecht. But his popularity was already on 
the wane; his friendship with Boiingbroke 
had turned to bitter hatred, and Mrs Masham 
sided with Boiingbroke. In July 1714 he 
was dismissed from office, in July 1715 sent 
to the Tower, but after two years was 
acquitted bv the Peers. He spent the 
remainder of his life in retirement, the friend 
of men of letters, and founder of the Harleian 
collection in the British Museum. He died 
in London. 

HARLOW, George Henry (1787-1819), Eng- 
lish historical and portrait painter, bom in 
London, best known for his portrait-group of 
Mrs Siddons and others (including members 
of the Kemble family) in the trial scene from 
Shakespeare's Henry VHI. 

HARMENSEN, Jacob. Sec Arminius, J. 
HARMODIUS (d. 514 b.c.), Athenian mur- 
derer, who with Aristogeiton in 514 b.c. 
murdered Hipparchus, younger brother of 
the * tyrant * Hippias. They meant to kill 
Hippias also, but Harmodius was cut down, 
whilst Aristogeiton, who fled, was taken and 
executed. Subsequently they were regarded 
us patriotic martyrs, and received divine 
honours. 

HARMSWORTH, the name of five brothers, 
distinguished as British newspaper magnates 
and poUtlcians: 

(1) AlRed CiuuriM William, Ist Vtecoaiit 
Nombdure (1865-1922), British journalist and 
newspaper magnate, one of the pioneers of 
mass-circuiation journalism, born near 
Dublin, was brought up in London and al- 
ready at schoot edited the school magazine. 
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Arctic expedition. He also published a 
number of Sunday magazine papers and 
in 1896 revolutionized Fleet Street with 
his Daily Mail^ with its snappy American 
style make-up and news-presentation. The 
brothers Harmsworth also bought up the 
Weekly Dispatch and many provincial 
papers, in 1903 pioneered the first newspaper 
for women, the Daily Mirror (1903), founded 
the Amalgamated Press for periodical and 
popular educational literature and acquired 
vast forests in Newfoundland for newsprint. 

In 1908, after secret negotiations, Northcliffe 
became proprietor of The Times^ took a 
gamble by lowering its price to one penny in 
1914 to restore its sagging circulation and 
made its editorial policy a vehicle for his 
political ambitions. But like Beaverbrook, 
he found that success in journalism was not 
an asset to the aspiring politician. His 
controversies with Lloyd George raged 
throughout the first World War, and his 
attack on Lord Kitchener in the Daily Mail 
reduced its circulation by nearly 300,000. 
But in 1917 he led a war mission to the 
United States and in 1918 directed British 
propaganda. Suffering from ill-health and 
nervous strain, he made a world tour in 1921 
but died soon after his return. A baronet in 
1904, he was created baron in 1906 and 
viscount in 1917. See his My Journey round 
the World {1921), and Lives by M. Pemberton 
(1922), H. H. Fyfe (1930), J. A. Hamerton 
(1932), R. Pound and G. Harmsworth 
(1959), and also History of The Times, Vol. IV, 
R I (1912-20). 

(2) Cecil Bishopp Harmsworth, 1st Baron 
(1869-1948), British Liberal politician, was 
under-secretary at the Home Office (1912), 
at the Foreign Office (1919-22) and minister 
of blockade. He was created baron in 
1939. 

(3) Harold Sydney, 1st Viscount Rothormere 
(1868-1940), British newspaper magnate, 
bom in London, was closely associated with 
his brother (1) and in addition founded the 
Glasgow Daily Record, In 1 9 10 he established 
the King Edward chair of English Literature 
at Cambridge and received a baronetcy. He 
dissociated himself from his brother in 1914 
and concentrated on the Daily Mirror, 
which reached a circulation of three million 
by 1922. He also founded the Sunday 
Pictorial (1915), was air minister (1917-18), 
and after his brother's death acquired control 
of the Daily Mail and Sunday Dispatch, He 
was created baron in 1914 and viscount in 
1919. 

(4) Sir HiHebrand Aubrey, 1st Bart. (1872- 
1929), also acquired newspapers and was 
created baronet in 1922. 

(5) Sir Robert Leicester, 1st Bart. (1870- 

( 1937), was Liberal M.P. (1900-18) and was 
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Berlin Academy. From 1893 the orthodox 
suspc^ed him of heresy on account of his 
criticism of the Apostles’ Creed. In 1903-21 
he was keeper of the Royal Hater State) 
Library, Berlin. — His brother Otto (1857- 
1914), was professor of Literature and 
History at Darmstadt, then at Stutt^rt, and 
wrote on Goethe, Schilter, Humboldt, Ac. 
HAROLD, the name of two Kings of England : 

Harold I (d. 1040), called * Fuuefoot *, was 
the younger of Cnut’s two sons by Aelfgifu of 
Northampton. On Cnut’s death (1035) the 
witan gave Harold the provinces north of 
the Thames, and Wessex to Cnut’s widow, 
Emma, for her son Harthacnut. But in 1037 
Wessex submitted to Harold. He died 
March 17. 

3E{arold n (c. 1022-1066), the second son 
of Bari Godwin. By 1045 he was Earl of 
East Anglia, and in 1053 succeeded to his 
father’s earldom of Wessex. Henceforward 
he was the right hand of King Edward the 
Confessor, and he directed the affairs of the 
kingdom with unusual gentleness and vigour. 
His brother Tostig became Earl of the 
Northumbrians in 1055, and two years later 
two other brothers were raised to earldoms. 
Meantime Harold drove back the Welsh 
marauders, and added Herefordshire to his 
earldom. The death in 1057 of the Aetheling 
Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, opened 
up the path for Harold’s ambitious hopes of 
the crown. He made a pilgrimage to Rome 
in 1058, and after his return completed his 
diurcb at Waltham. In 1063, provoked by the 
fr^ incufsions of the Welsh king Grihith, he 
marched against him, traversed the country, 
beat the enemy at every point, and gave the 
govmimeat to the dead king’s brothers. It 
IS impossible to state exactly the date of 
Harold’s visit to Duke William in Normandy, 
although it is put by Freeman at 1064. 
Probably Harold did make some kind of 
oath to William, most likely under com* 
potsion. It is certain that Harold helped 
William in a war with the Bretons. On 
bis return he married Ealdgyth, Griffith’s 
widow, tliough Edith Swan*neck, who bad 
borne him ffve children, was still alive. In 
1065 the Northumbrians rebelled against 
Tostig, and Harold acquiesced in their choice 
of Morcar and Tostig’s banishment. In 
lanitaiy 1066 King Edward died; and Harold, 
hi» nominee, was chosen king, and crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. Duke William lost 
no tiine in meparing for the invasion of 
Eitdandand Tostig, aifter trying the Normans 
and tine Scots, succeeded in drawing to his 
side Harold Hardrada, king of Norway. 
In September the two reached the Humbor, 
and Harold marched to meet them. At 
Standbrd Bridge he woo a complete victory 
[fiepismber 25, 1066), Tostig and Harold 
Hattirada being among the shtin. But four 
days kter Wultam landed at Pevensey^ 
Hmold mardied southwards wHh the utmost 
dtopkdh* and the two armies met at Scnlac, 
fl||Snt nine fiiiles from Hasting From nine 
In IMmrning, October 14, 1066, the fingtidi 
tgQWSL lihboroly until nl^tfafi, when the 
tSSud drew them 


g ierced through the eye with an arrow. His 
ody was recognized by Edith $wan*iieck, and 
was buried at Waltham, See vols. it and iii 
of Freeman’s Norman Conquest and F. M. 
Stenton, William tht Conqueror (1908) and 
Anglo-Saxon England (1943). 

HAROLD, the name of three kings of Norway 
of whom the following are noteworthy; 

Harold 1, sumamed Hamihgr 
haired*) (d. 933), after It sevefe strugi^ 
(863-872) subdued the d&dh brnween 
Trondfajem and the Sogne PJmd* mid ffn^ 
the kings of the south*west The conquered 
districts he placed under such iarls ns were 
devoted to his service. This led ma^ of the 
old nobles to emigrate to the €&kt 
Hebrides, and Iceland^ whence thev 
ducted piratical expeditions against mr 
until Harold sailed westwards and 


all, except those in Iceland. 
Harold 111, sumamed V 


Harold 


Hardtnda Cfimi 

council ’) (1015-66), when a boy was,| 
at the battle (1030) in which his ‘ 

St Olaf, king of Norway^ was slain. „ 

sought an asylum with his relative^ Varoslaff," 
prince of Novgorod. Going on to Con- 
stantinople, be became captain of the 
Varangians or Scandinavian TOdyguard of 
the Greek emperors, and defeated the 
Saracens in Sicily and Italy. He incurred 
the vengeance of the Empress Zoe^ Whose 
proffered love he rejected, with difficulty 
escaped to Russia, and married Duke 
Yaroslaff’s daughter. He returned about 
1045 to Norway, where his nephew Magnus 
agreed to divide the kingdom with him. 
Magnus’s deatli in 1047 left Harold sole king; 
with Svend of Denmark he waged unrelenting 
war until 1064. In 1066 he landed in England 
to aid Tostig against the English King Harold 
II (q.v.), but fell at Stamford Bridge, 
HAROUN AI^RASCHIO, hah-roon* al mh- 
eheed' (763 809), 5th Abbasside Caliph of 
Baghdad (786-809), born near Teheran, 
owed his peaceful accession to the Barmecide 
Yahya, whom he made grand*vtzier. To him 
and his four sons he left the administration 
of his extensive kingdom; and the energy of 
their rule and the general prosperity proved 
that his confidence was not misplaced. Mean- 
time Haroun gave himself up to nJeasure, 
and his taste and hospitality made his court 
at Baghdad a centre of ail the wit, learning, 
and art of the Moslem world. Eventually a 
strange and deeply-rooted hatred towards the 
Barmecides possessed him, and in 803 he 
caused the vizier, his sons and all Ifaeir 
descendants save one to be executed, not 
even excepting bis favourite iaafer (Oiafar). 
his companion in his semi-apocsyi^s^ 
nocturnal rambles through Bagboad, To 
quell a rising in Khorasan, he 
agsinsi the rmis, but died apo^lagy at 
Tm. The ArabhH Nighit have tienown a 
false halo round his memoKy. See Lives 
Inr Palmer (1880) and H. St. & Pbilby 
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1818;^ the Arm of Harper and Brothers, 
estabiished in 1833, is carried on by descen- 
dants, and issues Hw^per^s Magazine (monthly 
since 1850), &c. See J. Henry Harpers 
Th 0 House ^ Harper (1912). 

HARPiGNlES, Henri, ahr^pee-nyee (1819- 
191d), French landscape-painter, born at 
Valenciennes^ went to Italy and later became 
associated wHh the Barbizon school. The 
of a Wood on the Banks of the Allier 
<1881) ts reaarded as his best. ABiverScene 
and ileit at Menton are in the Tate 

lUjIn&NDf. BMtrice (1864-1936). En^ish 
novelist, bom at Hampstead, the youngest 
dau^^iter of Samuel Harraden (1821-98), 
iinmcal*mstruineDt importer, graduated at 
London, turned suffragette and wrote Ships 
that Foss in the Night (1893), In Varying 
MPodg^ The Fowler^ Katharine Frensham 
<1903), irOcAW (1926), &c. 

HARItMAN, WilUam AvereU (1891- ), 

Afttoncan statesman, a close friend of Presi- 
dent Ftinldin Roosevelt, was prominent in 
the Hational Recovery Administration in 
1934; In 1941 be was his special war-aid 
representative in Britain, in 1943 he was 
appointed ambassador to the U.S.S.R. and 
in 1946 to Britain, He was secretary of 
commerce (1946-48) and special assistant 
to Fresidcnt Truman (1950-51), helping to 
organise N.A.T,0. From 1951 to 1953 he 
was director of Foreign Aid under the 
Mutual Security Act and was elccied gover- 
nor of New York in 1955. 

HARRINGTON, (I) James (161 1-77), English 
pohtical theorist, bom at Upton. Northants, 
studied at Trinity, Oxford. He travelled to 
Rome^ and though a republican, became in 
1646 a personal attendant of Charles 1, and 
attended him to the scaffold. His semi- 
romance Oceana (1656). sets forth u coni- 
monva^th, maintains that the real basis of 
power is property, especially landed property, 
from which no one person should derive 
mom than £3(XX) a year; and that the rulers 
should be changed every three years and 
their successors elected by ballot. In 1661 
he was arrested for attempting to change the 
constitution, and in prison went temporarily 
insane* See Harrington and his * Oceana \ 
by H. F. Russell Smith (1914) and family 
mstory by L Grimble (1958). 

(2) Sir Joi»4 See HAMNuroN (2). 
HARRIS, (1) Sir Artlmr l>avm (1 892- ), 

Briih^ aiman, known as * Bomber Harris \ 
served kk the Royal Flying Corps in World 
War I, and in World War H, as c,-in-c. 
of Bomber Command (1942-45), organized 
mass bomber raids on tndustrtal Germany. 
He was oreaied G.C.B. in 1945. 

(2) FMk (1856-1931), British writer and 
jdunmlhrt; bom, according to hts auto- 
biogrii^, in Galway, but according to his 
flatement, in 
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an incorrigible liar, a vociferous boaster, an 
unscrupulous adventurer and philanderer, 
with the aspect and outlook of a typical 
melodrama * Sir Jasper % and an obsession 
with sex which got his autobiography My 
Life and Loves (1923-27) banned for porno- 
graphy, he nevertheless had a considerable 
impact on Fleet Street as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, Saturday Review, Vanity 
Fair and of the Evening News, which became 
under his aegis a pioneer in the new cult of 
provocative headlines and suggestive sen- 
sationalism. He is also rememoered for his 
Contemporary Portraits (1915-30), a series of 
profiles, interesting but distorted by personal 
prejudice, as well as Lives of Oscar Wilde 
(1920) and Shaw (1931), and two original but 
not particularly scholarly works on Shake- 
speare. See Lives by KingsmiU (1932) and 
V. Brome (1959). 

(3) George, Ist Baron Harris (1746-1829), 
British general, left Westminster School for 
the R.M.A. in 1759, served in Ireland, 
America and the West Indies, and in 1790 
was fighting against Tippoo Sahib in India. 
Made a general in 1794, he won renown and 
the thanks of Parliament as commander-tn- 
chief of the campaign which ended in the 
victory of Seringapatam and the annexation 
of Mysore. 

(4) George Robert Canning, 4tfa Baron 
Harris (1851-1932), British statesman, under- 
secretary for India (1885-86), for w^ar 
(1 886-89) and governor of Bombay (1890-95), 
is remembered also as a great figure in the 
cricket world, an Oxford blue, captain of 
Kent and of England, and president of the 
M.C.C. in 1895. 

(5) Howel (1714-73), preacher, founder 
of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, bom at 
Trevccca in Brecon, retired there in 1752 
and founded a kind of Protestant monastery, 
whose members he referred to as the * family^. 
See his Autobiography (1791). 

(6) James (1709-80), English scholar, bom 

at Salisbury, studied at Wadham, Oxford, 
and Lincoln's Inn. On his father's death 
(1733) left master of an ample fortune, he 
devoted himself to the classics, but in 1761 
entered parliament, and in 1763 became a 
lord of the Admiralty and of the Treasury, 
in 1764 secretary and comptroller to Queen 
Charlotte. In 1744 he published Art and 
Happiness; in 1751 Hermes, an inquiry into 
universal grammar. See his works edited 
in 1801-03 with a Memoir by hts $on» the 
diplomatist, James, Ist Earl m MalinedNffy 
(1746-1820). ^ ^ 

(7) Joel Chandler (1848-190^, American 
author, was bom in Eatonton, Georg^ and 
was in turn printer, lawyer, and joumaHst. 
His Unde Ream (1880) quickly carried bis 
name to the Old World, at once to chUdren 
and to students of folklore. Later works are 
Nights with Unde Remus (1883), Mingo, 
Daddy Jake^ Aaron in the WUdwoids^ Smer 
Jane, Taks of the Home FoUcs, Pkmtadm 
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men's luncheon dub and expanded in 1912 
into Rotary International, now a world-wide 
organization dedicated to the maintenance 
of high standards of service and integrity in 
commercial and professional life. 

(9) Renatus, the elder (c. 1640-c. 1715), 
French-bom London organ-builder, came 
over from France with his father c. 1660, 
whom he assisted in building organs for 
Salisbury, Gloucester and Worcester cathed- 
rals. He engaged in a contest with his rival. 
Father Smith (q.v.) (Bernhardt Schmidt), in 
1684 over the commission for the Temple 
Church, London. Both constructed organs, 
each challenging the other to make improve- 
ments. In this way the vox humana, cre- 
mome and double bassoon stops were heard 
for the first time. Purcell and Blow performed 
on Smith's and Draghi upon Harris's organ. 
Harris lost the contest, which lasted a year, 
but gained if anything in prestige. He built 
39 organs, many for London churches as 
well as for James Il’s private chapels, 
Chichester (1678), Winchester (1681), Bristol 
(1685) and Hereford Cathedrals, King's 
College Chapel, Cambridge (1686), Ac. His 
two sons, John (fi. 1737) and Renatus (d. 
1727), were both organ-builders. 

(10) Roy (1898- ), American composer, 

bom in Oklahoma and brought up in Cali- 
fornia. Until the age of twenty-four, he 
had no specialized musical training, but 
studies in Los Angeles led to a Guggenheim 
Scholarship which enabled him to study in 
Paris under Nadia Boulanger. His music is 
ruggedly American in character and includes 
seven symphonies. 

(11) Thomas Lake (1823-1906), English 
spiritualist, born at Fenny Stratford. Bucks, 
at three was taken to America, about 1845 
became a Univcrsalist pastor, in 1850 set up 
as a spiritualistic medium and founded the 
* Church of the Good Shepherd * about 
1858 on doctrines compound^ of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier. His followers included 
Lady Oliphant and her son Lawrence (q.v.). 
Sec Life by A. A. Cuthbert (1908). 

HARRISON, (1) Beniamin (1833-1901), 23rd 
president of the United Sutes, was born at 
North Bend, Ohio, the gnuidson of (8). 
Bemamin graduated at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1852, and in 1854 settled as 
a lawyer in Indianapolis. Entering the 
Union army in 1862, he was first lieutenant 
and then colonel of the 70th Regiment 
Indiana Volunteers. He served in Sherman's 
Atlanta campaign, distinguishing himself in 
the battles or Resaca, Peach Tree Creek, and 
Nashville, and in 1865 he became brevet- 
brigadicr-general. He took an active part 
in the Grant campaigns of 1868 and 1872, 
and was nominated by the Republicans for 
the state governorship in 1876, but defeated. 
In f878 he presided over the State Conven- 
jttot* in 1880 was chairman of his state 
dtteation, and was elected U.S. senator for 
rinaisma. In 1888 he was nominated for 
president, Cleveland being put forward by 
, the Democrats for re-election. Contest 
on protection or free trade, and 
i|aiT^*s dta^^was a triumph for 
^ ^ defeated hy 
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San Francisco, and he died in March 1901. 
See Life by Lew Wallace (1888). 

(2) Frederic (1831-1923). English phfio- 
sopher and lawyer, bom in London, was 
educated at King's College School, London, 
and Wadhara College, Oxford, taking a 
classical first-class in 1853. He became 
fellow and tutor of his college, but was called 
to the bar in 1858, and practised conveyancing 
and in the Courts of Equity. He sat on the 
Royal Commission upon Trade Unions 
(1867-69), was secretary to that for the 
Digest of the Law (1869-70), professor of 
Jurisprudence and International Law at 
Lincoln's Inn Hall (1877-89), an alderman, 
London County Council (1889-93), A 
Positivist and an advanced Liberal, he wrote 
The Meaning of History (1862), Order ank 
Progress (1875), Lectures on Education 
(1883), Oliver Cromwell (1888), Early 
Victorian Literature (1895), William the,. 
Siient, Byzantine History^ Ruskin, Chatham 
(1905), The Philosophy of Common Sense' 
(1908), On Society (1918), Novissima Verba 
(1920). See Memoir by his son Austin 
(1926). 

(3) Jane Ellen ( 1 8S0-1 928), English classical 
, ischolar and anthropologist, bora at Cotting- 
rham, Yorkshire, lectured on classical 

archaeology at Newnham College. Her 
most important works are the Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion (1903), 
Themis^ a study of the social origins of Greek 
Religion (1912) and Ancient Art and Ritual 
(new ed. 1948). See Life by J. Stewart 
(1959). 

(4) John (1693-1776), English inventor of 
the chronometer, was bom at Foulby, near 
Pontefract. Bv 1726 he had constructed a 
timekeeper with compensating apparatus for 
correcting errors due to variations of climate. 
In 1713 the government had offered three 
prizes for the discovery of a method to deter- 
mine longitude accurately. After long perse- 
verance Harrison made a chronometer 
which, in a voyage to Jamaica (1761-62). 
determined the longitude within 18 geo- 
graphical miles. After further trials, he was 
awarded first prize (1765-73). He also 
invented the gridiron pendulum, (he going 
fusee, and the remontoir escapement. He 
wrote five works on his chronometer Ac. 

(5) Rosa Granville (1870- ), American 

biologist, born at Germantown, Phil. 

rofessor of Biology at Yale, introduced the 
anging-drop culture method (1907) for the 
study of living tissues. 

(6) Thomas (160^60), English regicide, 

bom at Newcastle-under-Lyme, join^ the 
Parliamentary army, command^ the guard 
which took the king from Hunt Castle to 
London, sat among hts judges, and signed 
his death-warrant. He dud good service at 
Worcester, but was too uncompromising 
alike in rrilgion and politics to favour 
CromwelPs tolerant ideas, and was deprived 
of his commission, and later imprisoned for 
his share in plots hatched by the more 
irrecondlabte bigots. He refused to go into 
exile at the Restoration and was execute 
October 13. See Uves&C. H.pii 1 li (1893) 
and by $lfnbldiiio& (19051. ' 

(7) mum <1534^31, topograi^er. 
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born in London, studied at Cambridge and 
Oxford, and in 1586 he became canon of 
Windsor. His studies, and his use of 
Ldand’s MSS. resulted in the famous 
Description of England, as well as Description 
of Britain, written for Hoi inshed's Chronicle, 
(8) WilUftm Henry (1773-1841), 9th 
president of the United States, grandfather 
of (1), was bom in Charles City county, 
Virginia. Harrison joined the armv Wayne 
led against the Indians, and distinguished 
himself at the battle on the Miami (1794). 
When Indiana Territory was formed (1800) 
he was appointed governor. He attempted 
to avoid war with the Indians, but was 
compelled to quell Tecumseh's outbreak, 
ending in the battle at Tippecanoe (November 
7, 1811). In the war of 1812-14 he received 
the command in the north-west, repulsed the 
British under Proctor, and by the victory of 
Perry on Lake Erie was enabled to pursue 
the invaders into Canada, where, on October 
5, 1813, he routed them in the battle of the 
Thames. In 1816 he was elected to congress, 
and in 1824 became U.S. senator. In 1840 he 
was elected president by an overwhelming 
majority, but died at Washington a month 
after his inauguration on April 4. See Lives 
by Dawson (1834), Hall (1836), Hildreth 
(1839), Burr (1840), Montgomery (1886), 
Goebel (1927). 

HARHISSON, Tom (19U - ), British ethno- 
logist and sociologist, educated at Harrow 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge, curator 
of Sarawak museum from 1947, known 
especially for his exploration and research in 
Borneo, where he organized guerilla activities 
against the Japanese invaders in World War 1 f , 
and for his application of the techniques of 
social anthropology to the study of British 
urban communities by * Mass-Observation'. 
Among his books arc Borneo Jungle (1938), 
SdasS’Observation (1937), Living among 
Cannibals (1942), The Pub and the People 
(1943) and World Within (1959), the last- 
named describing his war experiences. 
HARRY, Blind (fl. 1470 92), Scottish minstrel, 
blind from his birth, who lived by telling 
tales, and in 1490-92 was at the court of 
James IV, receiving occasional smalt gratu- 
ities. His poem on Wallace exists in a MS. 
of 1488, copied by John Ramsay. This MS. 
does not ascribe the work to Blind Harry, 
nor is hts name given to it in the earlier 
printed editions. The poem, which contains 
11,861 lines, is written in rhyming couplets. 
The language is frequently obscure, but the 
work is written with vigour, and kindles 
somotimes into poetry. The author seems 
to have been rarailtar with the metrical 
romances, and represents himself as indebted 
to the Latin Life of Wallace by Master John 
Blair, Wallace's chaplain, and to another by 
Sir Titomas Gray, parson of Liberton. The 
poem transfers to its hero some of the 
achievements of Bruce, and contains many 
mistakes or misrepresentations, but much of 
the narrative can bear the test of historical 
<Jritid$m. It is believed to have been printed 
m Edinburg in 1520, but no perfect copy is 
known of any earlier edition than ihaX of 
1570, AeOs and • • * Sek^ 
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editions are by Jamieson (1820) and by 
Moir (Scot. Text Soc. 1885-89); a modem- 
i^^version is by Hamilton of Gilbertfield 

liAR^,’S{r Robot (1835-1911), British dipio- 
mat, born at Portadown, Co. Armagh, and 
as inspector-general of Maritime Customs, 
Peking (1863-1908), played an important 
rdle in Anglo-Chinese affairs. 

HARTE, Erancls Bret (1836-1902), American 
author, was bom in Albany, N.Y., went to 
California in 1854, and became a compositor 
in San Francisco. Sketches of his experiences 
among the miners attracted much attention. 
He was secretary of the U.S. Mint in San 
Francisco (1864-70) and during this period 
wrote some of his most famous poems, 
among them * John Bums of Gettysburg 
' The Society upon the Stanislau *, &c. He 
founded in 1868 and edited the Overland 
Monthly, to which he contributed The Luck 
of Roaring Camp, The Outcasts of Poker Flat 
(1870), &c. He was U.S. consul at Krefeld 
(1878-80) and at Glasgow (1880-85), and 
then lived in London until his death. See 
Life by Merwin (1912). 

HARTHACNUT. See Hardicanutu. 
HARTINGTON, Lord. See Cavendish 
Family (I). 

HARTLEY, (1) David (1705-57), English 
philosopher, bom at Luddenden, Halifax, 
was educate at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and in 1727 became a fellow'. He studied lor 
the church, bu^ dissenting from some points 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, became instead a 
medical practitioner of considerable eminence 
at Newark, Bury St Edmunds, London and 
Bath. His Observations on Man (1749) turns 
upon two hypotheses — one 'The Doctrine 
of Vibrations , or a theory of nervous action 
analogous to the propagation of sound; 
the other the doctrine that the association of 
ideas explains almost all mental phenomena. 
See G. S, Bower, Hartley and James Mill 
(1881).— His son, David (1732-1813), was a 
fellow of Merton College, Oxford, a dull 
M.P., and a fire-proofing inventor. 

(2) Leslie Poles (1895- ), English writer, 

bom near Peterborough. His early short 
stories. Night Fears (1924) and The Killing 
Bottle (1932), established his reputation as a 
master of the macabre. Later, he transferred 
his Jamesian power of * turning the screw ' 
to psychological relationships and made a 
new success with such novels as The Shrimp 
and the Anemone (1944), Eustace and Hilda 
(1947), The Boat (1950)— among his finest 
work — and The Go-Between (1953). His 
later novels include A Perfect Woman (1955) 
and The Hireling (1957). 

HARTLIB, Samuel (c. 1600-70), German- 
born Enmish educationist, was bora at 
Elbing in Prussia, son of a Polish refum and 
an English mother. Coming to Bitgland 
about 1628, he busied himself in trade, in 
agriculture, and on a school to be conducted 
on new principles, which inspired his friend 
Milton's Tractate on Education (1644), as 
well as Sir William Petty's fw’o Letters 
(1647-48). Cromwell gave him a penrion. 
He wrote on education and husbidKiry. 
See Lives by Direks (1865) and 
TVmbuB 
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HARTMANN, (1) Karl Robert Rdiiard von 
(1842-1906), German philosopher, bom at 
Berlin, served as an artillery omcer (1858-65) 
but from 1867 lived in Berlin, working out his 
philosophical scheme, a synthesis of Hegel, 
Schelling, and Schopenhauer, in which * the 
Unconscious * plays the rdle of creator and 
providence. His great work is Die Philo-- 
Sophie des Vnbewussten (1869; Eng. trans. 
by Coupland, new ed. 1931), followed by 
books on evolutionary ethics and aesthetics. 

(2) Nicolai )t German philo- 

sopher, was born in Riga and became 
professor of Philosophy at Gottingen. His 
philosophy, compounded from neo-Kantian- 
ism and Husserrs phenomenology, is 
expressed in, among others, his Grundziige 
einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis (1921) and 
Ethik (1925). 

HARTMANN VON AUE, ow'A (c. 1170- 
1215), German poet of the Middle High 
German period, took part in tlie Crusade of 
1197. The most popular of the narrative 
poems is Der arme Heinrich (ed. by Robert- 
son, 1895), which, based on a Swabian 
tradition, is utilized in Longfeilow*s Golden 
Legend, Erec and Iwein are both drawn 
from the Arthurian cycle, and closely follow 
C^hresUen de Troyes. In Gregor vom Steine 
Hartmann relates how worldlv passion is 
expiated by religious faith. The songs are 
mainly love songs. See studies by £. Wuic 
(1929), H. Sparnay (1933), A. Stoeckli 
(1934), J. Fourquet (1944). 

HARTNELL, Norman (1901- ), English 
couturier and court dressmaker. He took a 
degree at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and started his own business in 1923, receiving 
the Royal Warrant in 1940. From 1946 to 
1956 be was the president of the incorporated 
Society of London Fashion Designers. 
Costumes for leading actresses, wartime 
* utility ' dresses, the W.R.A.C. uniform and 
Princess Elizabeth's wedding and coronation 
gowns have all formed part of his work. Sec 
his autobiography Silver and Gold (1955). 
HARTUNG, Hans, hahr toong <1904- ), 
French artist, bom in Leipzig. He studied in 
Basel, Leipzig, Dresden and Munich; 
although in his earlier years he was influenced 
by the German impressionists and expres- 
sionists, from 1928 onwards he produced 
mainly abstract work. During World War 1 1 
he served in the Foreign Legion and gained 
French citizenship in 1945> His Utter paint- 
ings, which have made him one of the most 
famous French abstract painters, show a 
free calligraphy allied to that of Chinese 
brushwork. Soo the monograph by M. 
Rousseau (1950). 

HARTV, Sir (Herbert) HimlHoii (1880-1941; 
kt. 1925), composer, born at Hillsborough, 
Co. Dowm, conducted the HaU6 Orchestra 
<1920-33) and other orchestras from 1933. 
His arrangement of Handel's Water Music 
is wetl-knowD. 

HARTZENBUSCH, Juan Eageoia (i»)6-80), 
Snatch dramatic poet, bom at Madrid, 
mmtor of Out national library (1862), wrote 
mmiy pteys of whidi the mediaeval The 
» the best 

HARUN. SeeHAaoUK. 

HARVARD, Mm (1607-38), Mogm 


man, born in SouthwSrk, studied at Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, and in 1637, 
having married, went out to Charlestown, 
Mass., where he preached a wdiile, but soon 
died of consumption. Ho bequeathed £779 
and over 300 volumes to the proposed college 
since named after him. See monograph by 
W. Rendlc (1885). 

HARVEY, (1) Gabriel (c. 1550-1630). English 
poet and Cambridge don, cantankerous and 
arrogant, was bora and died at Saffron Walden. 
Spenser's friend, he attacked Robert Greene 
and Tliomas Nashe. See Crosart's edition 
of his works and a book by Harman (1923). 

(2) Sir George (1806-7Q, Scottish painter, 

was bom at St Ninians near StirUng, and 
settled in Edinburgh in 1823. He b^mne 
P.R.S.A. (1864), and was knighted in 1^7, 
He painted Saf/le of Drumclog^ A Highland 
Funeralt Bunyan in Bedford GaoL \ 

(3) Sir John Martin (1863-1944). English 
actor-manager. Intended to follow his 
father's footsteps as a naval ardhitoct, he 
early developed a preference for the sta^.* 
and from 1882 to 1896 he was with Irving a* 
the Lyceum. He also toured the provinces 
in Shakespeare, and in 1899 under his uw)'4 
management produced at the Lyceum The' 
Only Way, adapted from The Talc of T\ko 
Cities, in which he played Sydney Cartorh 
his most successful role. He became woriil 
famous as a romantic actor and manager. 
He married Angelita da Silva, who was hK 
leading lady tor many years. See ht^ 
Autobiography (1933) and the Life by M. V. 
Disher (1947). 

(4) William (1578-1657), English physicieM 
and the discoverer of the circulation of 
blood, was born at Folkestone, April ]. 
After six years at IGng's School, Canterbur> 
in 1593 he entered Caius College, CambriUgt. 
took his degree in 1597, and alter studying 
Padua, graduated M.D. both there and ui 
Cambridge in 1602, then settled in Lond<>n 
as a physician. In 1609 he was appointc ! 
physician to St Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
in 1615 LumJeian lecturer at the Co!U\a 
of Physicians. In 1628 he publtslied h:s 
celebrated treatise, Exercitatio Anatomteo «/* 
Motu Cordis et Saneuinis, in which lie 
expounded his views of the circulation of t).: 
blood. Successively physician to James 1 <in J 
Charles I, he accompanied the Earl of Aru^* 
del in bis embassy to the emperor in 
and publicly demonstrated his theory a; 
Nuremberg. Harvey was present ai 
baltk of Edgehill in attendance on Charles i 
(October 23, 1642); afieiward he rcsidcil .n 
Oxford, being elected warden of Merton 
College. On the surrender of Oxford to ilu* 
Parliament in July liM6, he returned tt» 
London. His Exercitationes de Genera/ ionc 
Animalium appeared in 165L He dwo 
June 3, and was buried at Hempsteim near 
Safl’ron Walden, and in 1833 loburied m 
Harviqf Chapel there. Harvey's works in 
Utln wera published in 3766: a traiw atio« 
by Dr Willis appeared in 1847. SeeWiUis^ 
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English dramatist, born at Eccles, Lancashire, 
served as an army physician during the first 
World War, married in 1918 Fryn Tennyson 
Jesse <q.v.) the author with whom he col- 
laborated in many light plays, and was best 
known for the political play. The Grain of 
Mustard Seed (1920). He managed the 
Ambassadors Theatre, London (1920-32). 

(2) Sir Henry (1 888-1959), English admiral, 
was created K.C.B. after commanding at 
the battle of the River Plate in which the 
pocket battleship Gmf Spee was sunk in 
December 1939, He was later commander- 
iiKhief of the Mediterranean. 
HASDRUBAL, name of several Carthaginian 
soldiers, including a son-in-law (murdered 
221 B.C.), and a son (kilted at the Metaurus, 
207 B.C.) of Hamilcar. 

HASE, Karl August von, hah^zd (1800-90). 
German Protestant theologian, was born at 
Stelobach, Saxony, professor of Theology at 
Jona (1830-83), His work lay in the recon- 
ciliation of historical Christianity with 
modern thought. See his Ideate und JrrthUmer 
(6th ed. 1908). 

HASELRIC, Sir Arthur (d. 1661), English 
Parliamentarian, one of the Five Members 
(see Hampuen), sat in the Long and Short 
Parliaments for his native county, Leicester- 
shire, commanded a parliamentary regiment 
of cuirassiers, and in 1647 became governor 
of Newcastle, in 1660 he half acquiesced in 
the Restoration, but died a prisoner in the 
I ower, January 7, 

HA.SENCLEVER, Walter, hah^ zvn-Uay-vir 
0890-1940), German dramatist and poet, 
bom at Aachen, wrote lyrical poems Der 
Jiingiing (1913) and lod umi Auferstehung 
(1916) and pioneered German expressionism 
with his father-son drama Oer Sohn (1914). 
h m btsscrer Herr (1927) is one of his comedies, 
strong pacifist, he committed suicide in a 
1 rcnch internment camp. 
ilASSALL, John (1868-19481, British artist, 
born at Walmcr, Kent, studied art at Antwerp 
and Paris, and in 1895 entered the advertising 
iicKI, becoming the acknowledged pioneer of 
modem poster desif;n. Among railway 
p.Atcrs, his * Skegness ts so bracing ’ probably 
holds the record for longevity and ubiquity, 
also illustrated children’s books. 


HASTINGS, (1) Francis Rawdon-Hastings, 
1st Marquis of (1754-1826), governor-general 
of Bengal, was born in Dublin, and educated 
at Harrow. He fought with distinction in 
the American war of independence (1775-81), 
in 1794 led reinforcements to the Duke of 
York at Malines, became active in politics, 
and in 1813 was made governor-general of 
India. Here he warred successfully against 
the Gurkhas (1814-16) and the Pindaris and 
Mahrattas (1817-38), purchased Singapore 
island (1819), encouraged Indian education 
and the freedom of the press, reformed the 
law system, and elevated the civil service; 
but in 182! he resimed after apparently 
unfounded charges of corruption had been 
made against him, and from 1824 till his 
death off Naples he w'as governor of Malta. 
See his own (1824) and Prinsep’s (1825) 
account of his administration, and Ross-of- 
Bladensburg’s monograph (1893). 

(2) James (1852-1922), Scottish clergyman 
and editor, was born at Huntly and, educated 
at the Umversity and Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, became minister at Kinneff 
(1884), Dundee (1897), St Cyrus (1901-11). 
He founded the Expository Times (1889), 
and compiled Bible dictionaries and the 
notable Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(12 vois. m8-21; index 1927). 

(3) Sir Patrick (1880-1952), British lawyer, 
served in the Boer War, was called to the bar 
in 1904, and became a K.C. in 1919. He 
made a great reputation in criminal cases, 
notably the trials for murder of Vaquier 
(1924) and Rouse (1931). M.P. for Wallsend 
(1922 26), he was attorney-general in the 
1924 Labour Government. He also wrote 
plays, two of which, Scotch Mist (1926) and 
The Blind Goddess (1947), were successfully 
staged in London. He was knighted in 
1924. See Life by Patricia Hastings (1959), 

(4) Warren (1732-1818), English adminis- 
trator in India, was born at Churchill, 
Oxfordshire, December 6, and educated at 
Westminster. In 1 750 he went out to Calcutta 
as a writer in the service of the East India 
Company, was British resident at Murshid- 
abad (1758-61) and then a member of council 
at Calcutta. He came home in 1764, in 1769 
returned to India as second in council at 


H\SSE, Johann Adolf (1699-1783), German 
cv'>mpo 9 ar, born near Hamburg, became 
famous as * 11 Sassone * through his opera 
Srsostrme (Naples 1725); was kapellmeister 
ut Dresden; and in 1733 was brought to 
london to head an Italian opposition to 
i^undcl. Here Artaserst was produced with 
success; but Hasse soon returned to Dresden, 
and retired to Vienna and Venice. He 


married the Venetian singer, Fausuna 
Bordoni (1693-1786). 

HASSIXR, Hmis t«o (1564-1612), German 
tt)mposef|bofn at Nuremberg, studied under 
Andrea Oabrkdi in Venice, and after 1595 
was ortaniit at Augsburg. Ulm and Dresden, 
as well as in tiis native city. He wrote 
choraL dumber and keyboard works, often 
wrongly redotot of the Venetian school. 


HASTm. Edimidi (1712-1812). .Engliib 
e^kusBlfid l^on and tmcoln s 
(4 vols. 

ml I77l-99i.: ^ 


Madras, and in 1772 became governor of 
Bengal and president of the council, A year 
later he was created governor-general, with a 
council of four members, three apjpointed 
from home. The majority in counaf led by 
Philip Francis was opposed to Hastings 
from the first; the finances were in disorder. 
One of Hastings* first tasks was to bring to 
trial the two chief fiscal ministers of Bengal 
on charges of embezzlement; but the case 
broke down. A corrupt official, Nuncomar 
(Nand Kumar), who had been employed in 
conducting it, and who had subsequently 
brought charm of corruption against 
Hastings, in 1775 was tried and executed on 
an old charge of forgery, a proceeding which 
throw obloquy on Hastings and on the chieF- 
justice. Sir Eloah Impey (q.v.). Hasting 
made an appraisement of Uie landed estatjes. 
revised the assessment, improved Hu admlai^ 
Stratton iff justice. organiiW the ^ium 
enod. vmgedvlgoroiuwarvdffitlu Mahmtt^ 
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and made the Company's power paramount HATSHEPSUT,-.y/ic-p'joo/(15407“1481?B.c.). 
in many parts of India. In 1777 an attempt a Queen of Egypt of the XVlilth dynasty, 
was made to depose him, which was only was the daughter of Thothmes I who associ- 
frustrated by the action of the Supreme ated her with him (or was forced to do so) on 
Court; that same year, his first wife having the throne, she being the only one of the 
died eighteen years before, he married the family of royal birth, and married her to 
divorced wife of Baron Imhoff, a German Thothmes II, his son by another wife. On 
officer. In 1780 he was freed from embarrass* Thothmes U's accession in 1516, she became 
ment in the council by the retirement of the real ruler; and, on his death in 1503, she 
Philip Francis, whom he wounded in a duel: acted as regent for her nephew, Thothmes 111. 
he himself resigned office in 1784 and sailed Pursuing a peaceful policy, thereby perhaps 
for England, where he soon became subject endangering Egypt's Asian possessions, she 
to a parliamentary inquiry with a view to built up the economy of the country. She 
impeachment. Among the charges preferred opened the turquoise mines at the Wady 
against him by the Whig opposition were the Maghareh, built the great mortuary temple 
aid given to the Nawiib of Oudh against at Deir*el Bahri, sent a marine expedition to 
the Rohilla Afghans, his punishment of the Punt (Somaliland?), and erected (1485 b.c.) 
2^mindar of Benares for non-comph‘ance two obelisks at Karmak. The hetion w'as 
with a demand for aid in the first Mahratta mainuined that she was a male ruler, and, 
war, and his connivance in the forfeiture of she is represented with a beard. 1 

property belonging to the Begums or HATTO, the name of two archbishops of 
dowager-princesses of Oudh. On these Mainz, one (891-913), the other (968-970). 
grounds he was impeached at the bar of the By some the latter is treated as an excellent 
House of Lords, and the trial began February man, by others as the hard-hearted and 
13, 1788, in Westminster Hall, among the selfish bishop who was eaten by mice, as told 
managers for the Commons being Edmund in Southey's ballad. Possibly, however, the 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, the future Lord Minto name of the island castle Mausethurm, 
and Grey. It occupied more than seven years ‘ Mouse-tower *, at Bingen is only a corrupted 
and 145 sittings. Finally, on April 23, 1 795, form of Mauth-thurm, ‘ Toll-tower See 
Hastings was acquitted on all the charge. Baring-Gould's Curious Myths of the Middle 
unanimously on all that affected his personal Ages (1869) and Max Beheim’s Die A/toe- 
honour. But he left the court a ruined man, Mwrmjage (1888). 

the £80,000 that he brought from India HA'ITON, (1) Sir Christopher (1540-91), 
having been all but consumed in expenses. English courtier, born at Holdcnby m 
The East India Company, however, made Northamptonshire, from Oxford proceeded 
generous provision for his declining years; to the Inner Icmple, and by 1564 had won 
and, at the ancestral seat of Daylesford, the favour of Queen Elizabeth by his dancing, 
Worcestershire, which in 1788 he had entered parliament, in 1587 was appointed 
bought back in pursuance of his boyhood's lord chancellor. See Life by H. Nicolas 
ambition, he passed the rest of his life as a (1847). 

country gentleman. In 1814 he was made a (2) John Liptrot (1809-86), English com- 
P.C.; and he received honours from the City poser, was born at Liverpool, and, settling m 
and from Parliament. He died August 22. London in 1832, soon made his name known 
See studies by Gleig (1841), Trotter (1878), as a composer of numerous operas, cantata:*, 
Lyall (1889), Strachey (1892), Forrest (1890^- overtures, entr’actes, &c., but is remembered 
1910), Sir C. Lawson (1896), Monckton-Jones chiefly for his songs, such as ‘Good-bye, 
(1918), S. Weitzman (1929); his Letters to Sweetheart’, ‘To Anihca’, ‘Simon the 
his wife (1905); and Lives by A. Mervyn Cellarer &c. 

Davies (1935) and K. Felling (1954). HAIJCH, Johannes Carsten, hovKH (1790 

HATCH, Edwin (1835-89), English theologian, 1872), Danish poet, was born at Frcdrikshald 
bom at Derby, became professor of Classics (Halden), and in 1846 was appointed profes- 
at Toronto (1859-62), vice-principal of St sor of Noribcrn Literature at Kiel. The 
Mary Hall, Oxford (1867-85), and reader Holstein revolution (1848) drove him lo 
in Ecclesiastical History at Oxford (1884). Copenhagen, where he became professor of 
His Bampton Lcrturcs (1880), on The Aesthetics. He wrote historical tragedies, 
Organisation of the Early Christian Churches^ lyrical poems, tales and romances, dtc. 
very hostile to High Cfhurch claims, cstab- HAUFF, Wilbeim, (1802-27), German 
Ushed his reputation in England and Ger- novelist, bom at Stuttgart, studied at 
many. Besides theological works he pub- TObin^en, was a tutor, then editor of a paper, 
lished a collection of religious poetry. See His fairy tales and short stories arc admirable 
Memorials by his brother (1890). for their simplicity and playful fancy— 

HATCHAW, John (1768-1849), London Bettlerin vom Pons des Arts and Phantasien int 
Evangelical publisher from 1797. See the Rremer in particular. Lichtenstein 

life by Humphreys (1893). is an imitation of Scott. 

HATHAWAY, Amc, See Suaksspeaiib. HAUKSBEE. See Hawksbbe. 

HATHERfJEY, Sir William Page Wood, 1^ HAUPTMANN, €Miart,^owpr^- (1862-^1946^ 
<1801-81), English judge, bom in London, German dramatist and novelist, bom at 
becmne a Linbil M.P. and was solicitor- Obersalzbruitn, Silesia, studied s^pture in 
feneral (1851-52) and lord chancellor (18^- Bmlau and Rome before settling down m 
W%) the title Baron Hatbedey. Hit Berlin in 1885. His first ifiayv Ver Sotwen- 
fmae Is associated with a Bankruptcy Act * Before Sunrise * (1889), intr^uced 

<I869>. See Afemoir by his nephew. Dean the new social drama of Ibsen. Eola and 
Ti^hens (I883L Strindberg to Gemmy, but Hauptmann 
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alleviated the extreme naturalism with a note 
of compassion. Einsame Mensehen^ * Lonely 
People' (1891), for example, in which a man 
is torn between his love for two women, a 
young girl student, svmbol of the new age, 
who shares his intellectual interests, and a 
plain, self-effacing wife, portrays the latter, 
not the former, as the heroine. Die Weber 
(1892) deals with the broader setting of the 
Silesian weavers’ revolt of 1844 and intro- 
duces a new theatrical phenomenon, the 
collective hero. Fhrian Gayer^ an historical 
play, marks a transition to a strange mixture 
of fantasy and naturalism maintained in 
ffanneies Himmelfahrt, ‘ Little Hanne’s 
Journey to Heaven ’ (1893), and his best- 
known work. Die Versuitkene Glocke^ * The 
Submerged Bell * (1896). His later plays in a 
variety of styles offer no advance, although 
the comedies Der Biberpelzy ‘ The Beaverskin ’ 
(1893), and Der rote Hahn, * The Red Cock * 
(1901),' were later adapted and revived by 
Brecht to suit the East German Communist 
censorship. His novels include Der Narr 
im Christo: Emmanuel Quint, ‘The Fool in 
Christ; Emmanuel Quint* (1910), and 
Atlantic (1912). He was awarded the No^l 
prize in 1912. See his autobiographical. 
Buck der Leidenschaft (1929) and Das 
Ahenteuer meiner Jugend (1937), and studies 
by Garten (1954) and M. Sinden (1957). 
HAUSER, Kaspar, how*- (1812?~33), German 
foundling, the * wild boy was found in the 
market-place of Nuremberg on May 26, 1828. 
Though apparently sixteen years old, his 
mind was a blank, his behaviour that of a 
little child. Afterwards he was able to give 
some account of himself. So long as he 
could remember he had been in a hole; he 
was attended by a ‘ man who had at last 
taught him to stand and walk, and who had 
brought him to the place where he was found. 
At Orst he showed a wonderful quickness of 
apprehension, but his moral charaacr began 
to deteriorate, and he was being gradually 
forgotten, when on December 14, 1833, he 
was found with a wound in the side, dealt, 
he said, by * the man \ Three days later he 
died. Many have regarded him as an 
impostor and suicide: others, as of noble 
birth and the victim of a hideous crime. See 
ihc Quarterly (1888), and works by Elizabeth 
E'Vans (1892) and the Duchess of Cleveland 
(1892). 

HAUSSMANN, Georaes Eugene, hows*- 
(1809-91), French financier and town- 
planner, bon. in Pans, entered the public 
service, and under Napoleon HI became 
prefect of the Seine (1853). He then began 
his task of improving Paris by widening 
streeu, laying out boulevards and parks, 
building bridges, &c. For these services he 
was made baron and senator; but the heavy 


1822) devoted his life to the education of the 
blind. 

HAVELOCK, Sir Henry (1795-1857), British 
soldier, was bom at Bishop-Wearmouth, 
Sunderland, was educated at the Charter- 
house and the Middle Temple, but entered 
the army a month after Waterloo, and, going 
out to India in 1823, was converted during 
the voyage. He distinguished himself in the 
Afghan and Sikh wars, and in 1856 com- 
manded a division in Persia. On the outbreak 
of the Indian mutiny he organized a column 
of a thousand Highlanders and others at 
Allahabad with which to relieve Cavmpore 
and Lucknow, engaged and broke the rebels 
at Fatehpur, and, driving them before him, 
entered Cawnpore, and saw the horrors of 
the massacre. Next crossing the Ganges, he 
fought eight victorious battles, but through 
sickness in his little army had to retire upon 
Cawnpore. In September Outram arrived 
with reinforcements, and Havelock again 
advanced, Outram waiving his superior rank, 
and serving under Havelock as a volunteer. 
The relieving force engaged the enemy at the 
Alum Bagh, three miles from Lucknow; 
next they fought their way to the Residency, 
where they m turn were besieged until 
November when Sir Colin Campbell forced 
his way to their rescue. A week after the 
relief Havelock, now a K.C.B., died of 
dysentery, November 24, 1857. The rank 
or a baronet's widow and a pension were 
given to his widow, daughter of the Baptist 
missionary Dr Marshman. The baronetcy 
was conferred on his son. Sir Henry Havelock 
Allan, V.C. (1830 -97), who from 1874 was a 
Liberal and Unionist M.P. for Sunderland 
and S.E. Durham, took the name Allan in 
1880, and was killed by Afridis in the Khyber 
Pass. See Lives of Havelock by Brock (1858), 
Marshman (1860), and A. Forbes (1890). 
HAVERGAL, (I) Frances Ridley (1836 79), 
English hymn- writer, daughter of (3), bom at 
Astley Rectory, Nuneaton, died near Swan- 
sea. Her Poetical Works appeared in 1884. 
See Memorials (1880) and Letters (1885). 

(2) Henry East (1820-75), eldest son of (3), 
was chaplain at Christ Church (1843-44) and 
New College (1844-47), Oxford. A talented 
organist and musician, he published hymns, 
chants and arrangements of sacred music. 

(3) WilUam Henry (1793-1870), father of 
(1) and (2), took holy orders at Oxford, 
composed hymn tunes, chants and songs, 
and published sermons and pamphlets. 

HAVERS, Oopton (c. 1655-1702), English 
physician, after studying at Cambridge and 
taking his M.D. at Utrecht, settled in 
London in 1687. His Osteohgia Nova 
(1691) was long a standard work, and he 
discovered the Haversian canals in bone. 
HAVILLAND, Geoffrey de. See De Havil- 


burden (£35,000,000) laid upon the ciUzens land. 

led to his dismissal in 1870. In 1871 he was HAWF^, (1) Stephen (c. 1475-1525), English 
appoint^ director of the Cridit Mobilier, in allegorical poet, attached to the court in>m 
i 881 was dle^ to the Chamber of Deputies, 1502. He was a native probably of Aldeburgh 
He died in comparative poverty, January U, in Suffolk. His chief work is The Pastyme of 
1891. See his (1890-93). Pleasure (1509, ed. W. E. Mead 1928), 

HaUY, Rend JlmU (1743-1822), dedicated to Heniy VH. 

French mineralogtst, bom at St Just, dcp. (2) Wiffiam (1785-1846), ^glish 

Oise, the geometrical law of and composer of glees, was bom and died m 

crystattiaation.— Hit brother Vaksdin (1746- London. 
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HAWKE, Edward Hawke, 1st Baroo (1705<-SiX 
British sailor, bom in London, in 1744 
commanded the Berwick in the fleet watching 
the French and Spanish fleets at Toulon; in 
the disgraceful battle of February 1 1 she was 
one of the few ships handled with spirit. In 
1747, a rear-admiral of the white, Hawke 
was dispatched with fourteen sail to intercept 
a French convoy for the West Indies; on 
October 14 off Cape Finisterre he caused six 
of the guarding squadron to strike, though 
the convoy itself escaped. For this he was 
knisdited, and in the same year became M.P. 
for Bristol. In 1756, now a full admiral, he 
was sent out to supersede Byng; he com- 
manded in the Channel (17S7-S8). During 
1759 the French were preparing fleets at 
Brest and Rochefort to cover an invasion of 
England ; the Brest dect of twenty ships was 
watched by Hawke with a fleet of twenty- 
three. On November 14 the English fleet was 
driven off by g^es, and the French admiral, 
De Conflans, slippy out to sea; but Hawke 
steered to cut him off at Quiberon. On 
November 20 he caught the French, and, 
although it was blowing a fresh gale, attacked 
at once. The result was the destruction of the 
French fleet and the collapse of the invasion 
scheme. First lord of the Admiralty in 


defence and later for the crown in the 
Tichbome case (1871-74), became fudge in 
1876 and was knighted. In civil cases, 
fearing possible reversal of his decisions on 
appeal, he employed various tricks to avoid 
passing judgments. In the numerous murder 
cases which came before him, his fairness, 
however, did not warrant the nickname 
* Hanging Hawkins ’ which was given him. 
He was created baron in 1899. 

(3) Sir John. See Hawkyms. 

(4) Sir John (17]9~89), English musicolo- 
gist, bom in London, bmme an attorney, 
and as magistrate was knighted in 1772 for 
his services in riots (1768-o9). He collected 
a valuable musical library, and produced in 
1776 his Generai Historv of the Science ana 
Practice of Music^ which was overshadowed 
by that of Charles Bumey (q.v.). He wad 
Johnson*s literary executor, and pubUshed| 
(1787-89) an inaccurate Life and an editions 
of him. See Life by P. Scholes (1953).— His ' 
son, John Sidney (1758-1842), published a ; 
history of Gothic architecture; his daughter, 
Laetitia, her own Memoirs (1822), with much 
about Dr Johnson. 

HAWKSBEE, or Hauksbee, Francis (d. c. 
1713), English physicist, became F.R.S, in 
1705. He carried further the observations 


1766-71, Hawke in 1776 was made Baron 
Hawke of Towton. He died at Shepperton, 
Middlesex. See the Life by Montagu 
Burrows (1883). Martin Bladen Hawke, 7th 
Baron (1860- 1938), was a famous cricketer, 
captain of Yorkshire (1883-1910), and 
president of the M.C.C. in 1914-18. See his 
Recollections and Reminiscences (1924). 
HAWKER, Robert Stephen (1803-75). English 
poet, was bora at Plymouth, and educated at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, won the New- 
digate prize in 1827 and in 1834 became vicar 
of Morwenstow, on the Cornish coast He 
shared many of the superstitions of his people, 
as to apparitions and the evil eye. His 
poetry includes Tendrils <1821), the Cornish 
ballads in Records of the iVestern Shore 
(1832-36), Reeds Shaken with the if'iW (1843). 
The Quest of the Sangraal (1864), None of 
Hawker's poems is better known than his 
spirited ballad based on the old Cornish 
refrain, * And shall Trelawny die 7 ’ He 
died at Plymouth, having been admitted 
twelve hours before to the Roman Catholic 
communion. There were Lives by Baring- 
Oould (1875) and Lee (1876); the definitive 
Life and Letters by his son-in-law, C. £. Byies, 
in 1905; also Life by M. F. Burrows 

HAWKESWORTH, John (c, 1715-73), 

English author, bom in London, in 1744 
succeeded Dr Johnson on the Gentleman's 
Magasine\ and in 1752 started, with Johnson 
and others. The Adventurer, half of whose 140 
numtos were from Hawkeswoith*s pen. He 
publikbed a volume of fairy tales 0^6!), 
o^ted, Swlflt, and prepared the account of 
Ckptm Cook's first voyage, which form^ 
of Hawkesworth's Voyages (3 vols^ 

HAWKINS, (1) Sir A. H, See Hon (1). 

Braaqpton U«17- 

1907), ittd»e, bora at Httchki, 

became Q.C in IBSl, was cooniel fiar tim 


by Gilbert and Boyle on electricity, inventing 
the first glass electrical machine, and im- 
proved the air-pump. — Francis, the younger 
(1687-1763), apparently his son, was also an 
electrician, and was in 1723 anointed clerk 
and housekeeper to the Royal society. 

HAWKSHAW, Sir Jolm (1811-91), English 
engineer, born in Leeds, was mining engineer 
in Venezuela (1831-34) and consulting 
engineer in the construction of (Sharing Cross 
and Cannon Street stations and bridges and 
the Inner Circle underground railway in 
London. He also constructed the Severn 
Tunnel and the Amsterdam ship canal. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1855 and knighted in 
1873. 

HAWKSMOOR, Nicholas (1661-1736). 
Eoglisb architect, born in Nottinghamshire, 
became a clerk to Wren and also assisted 
Vanbrugh. His most individual contributions 
are the London churches, St Mary Woolnoth, 
St George's, Bloomsbury, and Christ Church, 
^italfiidds, as well as parts of Queeifs 
College and All SouB, Oxford. Sec studies 
by H. $. Goodhart-Rendel (1924) and K, 
Downes (1959). 

HAWKWOOD, Sir John de, Italianized Acute 
(d. 1394), Eni^ish soldier of fortune, bora ai 
Hedingham, Essex, is said to have distin- 
guished himself at Cr6cy and Poitiers, 
knitted by Edward 111, and in 1360 led a 
band of mercenaries to Italy, where he at 
first took service with Pisa a^inst Florence^ 
and fought in various causes, but at last 
agreed to fight the battles of Florence for un 
annual pension. See Temple Leader and 
MarcotuS Life (Eng. tran*. by Mrs Leader 
Scott, 1889), and Quarterly Revkw (Jaauar> 
1890 ). ^ 

HAWKYNS» Sir John a532»95), British 
•wictr, bom at Qymaeih, ^ m 
Bnglisliinan to ttum in 
‘ GottunOf^ career his disas- 

trous ^drd voyafa umi. Me hecaine 
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treasurer in 1573, was knighted for his 
services against the Armada in 1588, and 
thereafter made havoc of the Spanish West 
India Trade. In 1595, with his kinsman 
Drake, he commanded an expedition to the 
Spanish Main, but died at Porto Rico. See 
J. A. Proude, Englhh Seamen of the I6th 
Century (1901), and Lives by J. A. Williamson 
(1927) and P. Corse (1930). — His only son. 
Sir Ridiard (c. 1562-1622), was also a naval 
commander, from 1594 to 1602 a prisoner of 
Spain. 

HAWORTH, Sir Walter Norman, hahrth 
(1883-1950), English chemist, bom at Chor- 
ley, Lancashire, educated at Manchester and 
Odttingen, he was professor of Organic 
Chemistry at Newcastle (1920-25) and 
Birmmgham (1925-48). He determined the 
constitution of vitamin C and various carbo- 
hydrates, for which he shared the Nobel 

P rize with Karrcr in 1937. He was elected 
'.R,S. in 1928, received its Davy Medal in 
1934 and Royal Medal in 1942. He was 
knighted in 1947, and was vice-principal of 
Birmingham University (1947-48), 
HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel (1804-64), Ameri- 
can novelist and short-story writer, bom 
July 4 at Salem, Mass., the son of a merchant 
captain, who died when the boy was only 
four years old ; his mother lived afterwards in 
close retirement and straitened circumstances. 
At fourteen he went with her to a lonely farm 
in the woods of Raymond, Maine, and 
formed there a habit of solitude; at Bowdoin 
College* where he graduated in 1825, he 
began his first novel. But his progress was 
slow. After his return to Salem he shut 
himself up for twelve years * in a heavy 
seclusion *, writing talcs and verses. In 1828 
he publtsbcxi anonymously his first novel, 
fanshawe^ which was unsuccessful. Con- 
tinuing to contribute to annuals and maga- 
zines, he edited in 1836 a short-lived period- 
ical. Meanwhile some of his short stories 
had ^tned such favourable notice from the 
London Athenaeum that in 1837 Twice-told 
Tales, a volume of them, was published. His 
itenius, however, was not yet appreciated in 
his own country. In 1839 the historian 
Bancroft, then collector of the ix>it of 
Boston, appointed him weigher and gauger 
in the custom-house, a post he held until 
1841; he then ioioed for a twelvemonth the 
Brook Farm idyllic, semi-socialisiic com- 
munity near Boston* Meanwhile be wrote 
and published a series of simple stories for 
children from New England history— 
Orafuffather's Chair, Famous Old People and 
Liberty Tree (1841). Removing to Concord, 
Ma&s., be issued Biographical Stories (1842) 
for children, and brought out an enlarged 
edition of tbo Twice-told Tales (1842). He 
wrote sketches and studies for the Democratic 
Review, whid! formed the Mosses from an 
Old Manse (1846). The Jteview failed; and, 
he lost m his savings at Brook Farm, he 
J'iis forced to accept a place in the custom- 
house agalQ--diis time as surveyor in Salem* 
By the exphtttion of his term be had com- 
pfeied iim} no Soattet Letter, still the bmt 
Known of Ml works* At 1mox» Mass^ he 
now mimS warn k phase of remarl^m 
P’^^HlucOwNiis^ The Bam ef m 


Seven Gables (1851), The Wonder Book (1851), 
The Snow Image (1852); and The Blithedale 
Romance (1852), which drew colouring from 
the Brook Farm episode. He settled at 
Concord in 1852, and wrote a campaign 
biography of his old school-friend. President 
Franklin Pierce, and on the latter*s inaugura- 
tion became consul at Liverpool (1853-57). 
He completed Tanglewood Tales (1853), a 
continuation of The Wonder Book. A 
sojourn of a year and a half in Rome and 
Florence, beginning in 1858, supplied him 
with the materials for The Marble Faun 
(I860), published in England as Transforma- 
tion. Returning to Concord, he wrote for 
the Atlantic Monthly the brilliant papers on 
England collected as Our Old Home (1863). 
He began a new romance, founded on the 
idea of an elixir of immortality, which 
remained unfinished at his death. May 18, at 
Plymouth, N.H., where he had gone for 
health reasons. He was buried at Concord. 
With little faculty for poetry, Hawthorne had 
a singular command over the musical qualities 
of prose. Although exceptionally fitted for 
conveying subtleties of thought and fantasy, 
his style is suitable for children, being 
invariably clear and strongly marked by 
common sense. Hawthorne was only 
gradually recognized in his own country. 
Siee authorized edition of his works (1883), 
The American Notebooks (1932), The English 
Notebooks (1944), both ed. by R. Stewart, 
who has also written a Life (1949), See also 
study by Henry James (1879) and Lives by 
Doren (1950) and Waggoner (1955). 

HAXO, Frai^is NIdiolas Benoit (1774-1838), 
French military engineer, bom at Lun6vilie, 
became a general under Napoleon and won 
fame for his reconstructions of Vauban's 
fortifications and for his brilliant direction 
of the siege of Antwerp citadel in 1832. 

HAY, (1) Ian, pseud, of Maj.-General John 
Hay Beikh (1876-1952), Scottish novelist and 
dramatist, educated at Fettes and Cambridge; 
he became a language master at his old 
school, served in the first World War and was 
awarded the Military Cross. His light 
popular novels, Pip (1907). A Safety Match 
(1911), A Knight on Wheels (1914), were 
followed by tlie war books The First Hundred 
Thousand (1915) and Carrying On (1917). 
Many novels and comedies followed, best 
known of the latter being Tilly of Bloomsbury 
(1919) and Housemaster (1936). He was 
director of Public Relations at the War Ofiloe 
(1938-41), 

(2) John (1838-1905), American statesman, 
bom at Salem, Ind., and admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1861, was assistant private 
secretary to President Lincoln, and during 
the war served for some months. He was 
secretary of legation at Paris (1865-67) and 
Madrid (1868-70), and cfmrgi d*ajfaires at 
Vienna (1867-68); on the staff of the New 
York Tribune (1870-75), and first assistant- 
secretary of state (1879-81). His Pdee County 
Ballads (1871) include ' Little Breeches ^ and 
*Jim BIttdso’; he has also published 
CastUitm Days (1871), The Bteud-wmar 
(anotL 1883), and, whii Nicoiay, a life of 
Lincoln (1891). In I8971ie hewne JunlMUh 
sador lo Britain; in 18^ aanmOny ai abm 
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to President McKinley. See Life by T. and diverse chamber, choral, instrumental, 

Dennett (1934). and vocal pieces. See studies by C. F. Pohl 

(3) Lucy, Sec Carusle (2). (Berlin 1875-87, completed by Botsttber, 

HAYDEN, Ferdinand Vandeveer (1829-87), 1927), J. P. Larsen (1939), K. Geiringer 

American geologist, bom at Westfield, Mass., (1947), R. Hughes (1956) and H. C. Robbins 

was employed in surveys in the north-west Landon (1956). 

(1853-62). He served as Federal surgeon (2) Joseph <d. 1856), English compiler of 
during the war, became professor of Geology the Dictionary of Dates (1841; 25th ed. 
in Pennsylvania University (1865-72) and 1910) and other works, died in London, 

was subsequently connected with the U.S. (3) Michael (1737-1806), Austrian corn- 
geological survey. He was influential in poser, brother of (1), bom at Rohrau, was a 
obtaining the establishment of Yellowstone cathedral chorister with Joseph in Vienna 
National Park. and ultimately became musical director and 

HAYDN, hVdn\ (1 ) Hranz Joseph < 1 732-1 809), concert master to the Archbishop in Salzburg, 
Austrian composer of Croatian descent, was where he remained until his death, having 
born at Rohrau, Lower Austria, on April 1, declined an oflfer of the post of assistant to 
the son of a wheelwright. Educated at the his brother at Estcrhazy. Though not up to 
Cathedral Choir School of St Stephen's, Joseph's standard, some of his compositibns 
Vienna, he earned his living initially by are of considerable merit and charm; and 
playing in street orchestras and teaching, but several of his church pieces and instrumenlal 
gained valuable experience from acting as works are still performed. Weber w^s 
accompanist and part-time valet to the famous among his pupils. I 

Italian opera composer and singing teacher HAYDON, B^amin Robert (i 786-1 846), 
Porpora, and as musical director (1759-60) English historical painter, bora at Plymouth, 
for Count von Morzin, who kept a small studied at the Royal Academy. In 1807 he 
company of court musicians for whom exhibited Joseph and Mary resting on the 
Haydn wrote his earliest symphonies. His Road to Egypt, and in 1 809 after studying the 
marriage in 1760 to the sharp-tempered Elgin Marbles, Dentatus, whose cold recep- 
Maria Anna Keller was unhappy. Entering tion by the Academy began the painter’s 
the service of the Esterhazy family in 1761, feud with that body. His Judgment of 
he remained with them on and off, first at Solomon (1814) was probably his finest 
Eisenstadt and later at Esterhazy, until 1790. production. Christ's Entry into Jerusalem 
As musical director of a princely establish- (1820) is in the Philadelphia Gallery. While 
ment his duties included the performance and he was painting The Raising of Lazarus (1823; 
composing of chamber and orchestral music, Tate), he was arrested for debt, and he was 
sacred music and opera for domestic con- never after free from financial embarrass- 
sumption. These favourable laboratory ments: this though he took to portrait- 
conditions led to a vast output, notable, painting, though his Mock Election was 
technically, for Haydn’s development and purchased by George IV, though a public 
near-standardization of the four movement subscription was raised on his behalf, and 
string quartet and the ’ classical ’ symphony, though he delivered a series of lectures on 
with sonata or ’first movement* form as a painting and design (1836; published 1844). 
basic structural ingredient. This was to In 1832 Lord Grey commissioned T/ie 
influence the whole course of European and in 1834 the Duke of Sutherland 

music. Though he himself rarely uavelled bought his Cassandra, It was a bitter 
during his Esterhazy period, his compositions disappointment when he failed to gain 
pained an international reputation and were employment on the decoration of the Houses 
in demand in France, Germany, England, of Parliament: under this and other vexations 
Spain and Italy. Retiring in fact thou^ not his mind gave way, and on June 20 he shot 

in name from Esterhazy in 1790, he subse- himself in his studio. His w'orks are lofty 

quently paid two visits to London, sponsored in aim. but very unequal; his execution 

by the violinist and impresario Salomon (q.v,), was seldom equal to his conception. See 
during which he directed performances of the his Autobiography and Journals, ed. Torn 
spedaiJy commissioned ’ Salomon * or ’ Lon- Taylor (1853), ed. Aldous Huxley (1926), eJ. 
don * Symphonies (Nos. 93-104). He was A. P. D. Penrose (1927), ed, E. Blundcni 

made a Doctor of Music of Oxford in 1791. (1927); Correspondence and Table Talk. 

During the closing wars of his life in Vienna with a Memoir by his son (1876); ami 
—he died on May 3L 1809— his main works Lives by G. Paston (1905) and E. George 
were The Creation, The Seasons and bis final (1948). 

quartets. Though the most famous composer HAYEK, Friedrich August von (1899- ). 

of his day, Haydn was quick to recognize the Austrian political economist, born in Vienna, 
genius of the young Mozart, but was slower director of the Austrian Institute for Ecom- 
to appreciate the turbulent, questing spirit omic Research (1927-31), lectured at Vienna 
of Beethoven, who was his pupil in 1792. (1929-31), when be w*as appointed Tookc 

His spontaneity, melodiousness, faultless professor of Economic Science at London 
craftsmanship and a gift for both the expres- (1931- 50). His Trices and Production (1931). 
Sion of high spirits and of gravity were Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle (IWh 
strongJY tinged in the 1770s by the prevailing Ac., are in the Keynesian tradition. He 
Sturm und Dram atmosphere as well as appointed to a professorship at Chicago tn 
by related jpolsonal t^bieins. His output 1950. His later works. The Road to Serfdom 
iiidttcle8|04sympiionie$,aboatSOcoiiC6rtos, (1944), Jndhiduatism and Economic Order 
84stfiiigquaftets«24stage works, 12 masses, (1948) and Essays on individuality (1958). 
ordiestsil divertimenti, keyboard show an inorea^ concern for the probiem' 
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posed for individual values with increased 
economic control. 

HAYES, (1) Catharine (1690-1726), English 
murderess, was burnt for murdering her 
husband, a London carpenter. See 
Thackeray’s Catherine in Fraser's (1839-40). 

(2) Isaac Israel (1832-81), American Arctic 
exploi-er, bom in Chester county, Penn., 
sailed as surgeon in the Kane expedition 
(1853-54); see his Arctic Boat-journey 
(I860). He conducted a second Arctic 
expedition (1860-61), and in 1869 a third one 
described in The Land of Desolation (1871). 
He served in the New York assembly for 
five years. 

(3) Rutiierford Birchard (1822-93). 19th 
president of the United States, was born at 
Delaware, Ohio, graduated at Kenyon 
College, Ohio, in 1842; and practised as a 
lawyer at Cincinnati (1849-61). In the civil 
war Hayes served with distinction, retiring as 


admitted to the bar in 1812, and served in 
the war with Great Britain. He became 
speaker of the state legislature and attorney- 
general of the state, and sat in the U.S. 
senate (1823-32). He opposed protection, 
and in 1832 supported the doctrine of Nulli- 
fication. South Carolina in 1832 adopted an 
ordinance of nullification, Hayne was elected 
governor, and the state prepared to resist the 
federal power by force of arms. A com- 
promise, however, was agreed to, and the 
ordinance was repealed. — His nephew, Paul 
Hamilton (1830-86), the ‘ Laureate of the 
South*, was born at Charleston, and died 
near Augusta, Ga. His war-songs, sonnets, 
&c., were collected in 1882. 

HAYNES, Elwood (1857-1925), American 
inventor, constructed what is claimed to be 
the first American automobile (1893), 
preserved in the Smithsonian Institution. 
He also patented a number of alloys, includ- 


migor-general. He was returned to congress 
from Ohio in 1865 and 1866, and governor in 
1867, 1869 and 1875. In 1876 he was 
Republican candidate for the presidency, the 
Democratic candidate being Samuel J. Tilden. 
Some of the electoral votes being disputed, a 
commission gave them to Haye&, thus secur- 
ing him a majority. Under the Hayes 
administration the country recovered com- 
mercial prosperity. Features in his policy 
were reform of the civil service, the concili- 
ation of the southern states, and the resump- 
tion of specie payrments; but the bill for the 
monetization of silver was carried against his 
veto. He died at Fremont, Ohio. See Lives 
by Stoddard (1889) and H. J. Eckenrode 
(1930). 

lUYlJlY, William (1745-1820), English poet 
and writer, born at Chichester, wrote verse. 
Essays^ plays. Lives of Milton and Romney, 
but his ocsl was The Life of Cowper (1803). 
Sec his Memoirs (1823). 

HAYM, Rudolf, him (1821-1901), German 
author, born at Ciriinberg in Silesia, in 1848 
sat in the Frankfurt national assembly and 
became professor at Halle in 1 860. He wrote 
biographies of Humboldt (1856), Hegel 
(1857), Schopenhauer (1864), Herder (1877- 
1885) and Dunckcr (1891), and a monograph, 


Die romantische Schule (1870). 

HAYNAU, Julius Jakob, Baron von, hVnow 
(1786-1853), Austrian soldier, born at Cassel, 
entered the Austrian service in 1801, and 
gained notoriety during the Italian campaigns 
(1848-49) bv his ruthless severity, especially 
at the capture of Brescia, where his flogging 
of women gained him the name of the 
‘ Hyaena of Brescia From the siege of 
Venice he was summoned to the supreme 
military command in Hungary in 1849; 
and his successes at Raab, Komorn and 
Szeg^in did much to secure Austrian 
supremacy, though his atrocious seycniy 
excited the detestation of Europe. Appointed 
dictator of Hungary after its pacification, he 
was dismissed in 1850, and that same year m 
London was assaulted and severely handled 
by Barclay & Perkins's draymen, Sw the 
Life of him by Schdnhals (3rd ed. Vienna 



ing stainless steel (1919). 

HAYTER, Sir George (1792-1871), English 
portrait and historical painter, was born in 
London, and knighted in 1842. Several of 
his works, including Marriage of Queen 
Victoria^ are in the Royal collection. 
HAYWARD, Abraham (1802 84), English 
essayist, was born at VVishford, Wiltshire, 
and called to the bar in 1832. He founded 
and edited the Law Magazine, and was made 
a Q.C. in 1845. By his brilliant conversation, 
his whist-playing, and his artistic interest in 
’ the art of dining * he delighted society 
almost down to his death. Many of his best 
articles were reprinted in his Biographical 
and Critical Essays (1858-73) and Eminent 
Statesmen and Writers (1880). See his Select 
Correspondence (1886). 

HAYWOOD, Eliza, n^e Fowler (c. 1693 -1756), 
English novelist, born in London, deserted 
by her husband, became an actress and wrote 
a number of society novels, in which the 
characters resembled living persons so 
closely, names being thinly concealed by the 
use of asterisks, as to be libellous. Pope 
denounced her in the Dunciad, Her works 
include Memoirs of a Certain island adjacent 
to Utopia (1725), The History of Jemmy and 
Jenn\f Jessamv (1753), &c. 

HAZLITT, WilUam (1778-1830), English 
essayist, was bom at Maidstone, April 10, the 
son of a Unitarian minister, who removed to 
Boston, U.S., in 1783, and to Wem in 
Shropshire in 1787. The boy was at fifteen 
sent to Hackney to study for the ministry, 
but had abandoned the notion when in 1 798 
he met Coleridge, and by him was encouraged 
to write Principles of Human Action (1805). 
Having tried portrait-painting, he published 
in 18()6 his Free Thoughts on Public Ajfairs^ 
in 1807 his Reply to Malthus^ and in 1812, 
coming up to London from Winterslow near 
Salisbury, found employment on the Morning 
Chronicle and Examiner. From 1814 to 1830 
he contributed to the Edinburgh Review; his 
Round Table essays and Characters of 
Shakespeare's Plays appeared in 1817. 
Between 1818 and 1821 he delivered at the 
Surrey Institute his lectures on The English 
PoetSy English Comic Writers, and Dramatic 
Literature of the Age of ElizeAesk^ His 
marriage vmk Sarah Stoddart in 1808 had 
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mved a failuio and they got a divorce at 
Edinburgh in 1822. His essays in the 
London Magazine were afterwards republished 
in his Table Talk (1821) and Plain Speaker 
(1826). A passion for Sarah Walker, the 
daughter of a tailor with whom he lodged, 
found expression in the frantic Liber Amoris 
(1823). In 1824 he married a charming 
widow with £300 a year, who travelled with 
him to Italy, but left him for ever on the 
return journey. His Spirit of the Age^ or 
Contemporary Portraits appeared in 1825; 
his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte (1828-30). 
His last years darkened by ill-health and 
money difficulties, he di^ in London, 
September 1 8, with the words, ‘ Well, Tve had 
a happy life ’. Hazlitt was one of the deadliest 
controversialists, a master of epigram and 
burning invective and withering irony. His 
style ranges from lively gossip to glowing 
rhapsody; the best of his work is in his later 
collections of essays. See the Memoirs (1867) 
and The Hazlitts (1911) by his grandson, 
Birrcirs Hazlitt (1902), P. P. How'C’s authori- 
tative Life (1922, Penguin ed. 1956), C. M. 
Maclean's Born Under Saturn Keynes's 
Bibliography (1931), and Schneider's Aes- 
thetics of Wm. Hazlitt (1933). Hazlitt’s 
grandson, WUiiain Carew (1834-1913), com- 
piled and edited many works; see his Four 
Generations of a Literary Family (1897). 
HEAD, (1) Sir Edmund Walker, 8th Bart. 
(1805-68), English administrator, born near 
Maidstone, was educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, and became a fellow of Merton. 
After serving as poor-law commissioner, he 
was lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick 
(1847-54), then govenor-gencral of Canada 
till 1861. He wrote on Spanish and French 
Painting (1847), Ballads (1868), &c. See 
Life by D. G. G. Kerr (1954). 

(2^ Sir Erands Bond (1793-1875), EngUsh 
administrator, born at the Hermitage near 
Rochester, entered the Royal Engineers, 
smrved at Waterloo, and as major retired 
in 1825. He was lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada (1835-37), where he suppres- 
sed an insurrection led by William Lyon 
Mackmizte, which heralded Lord Durham's 
mission to Canada. He was created a baronet 
(1836). See Life by S. Jackman (1958). 

(3) Ricbaid <c. 1637-86), English hack- 
writer, best known as the author of part i of 
The English Rogue (1665-7]), the other three 
parts being by the bookseller Francis Kirk- 
man, Head was bom in Ireland, and 
drowned at sea. 

HEALY, Timotiiy Mkhael (1855-1931). Irish 
Nationalist leader, bom at Bantiy in 1855, 
sat in parliament (1880-1918), beaded in 
1890 the revolt against Parnell, and became 
an Independent Nationalist First governor- 
fin^ of the Irish Free Sute (1922-28). 
mAim, TbooMS (1775-1835), English 
poftiait-paintm’, bom in London. His early 
wotk$ were mostly portraits, but from 1804 
lie tiamed to water-colour. He accompanied 
the i>i0s» of WeHkgton in the Peninsular 
War and paiiiied a composite portrait of the 
Deice and ills offieen. He was one of the 
ibondm imd im 

MliSh Artists (I824)««-His son Thewet 
(MI8-73) was alia a pocoiR paitt^A 


HEARN, Lafeadio (1850-1904), American 
journalist of Greek-Irish parents, bom on the 
island of Leucadia, was trained as a journalist 
in the United States, became a naturalized 
Japanese and wrote enthusiastically on things 
Japanese. See Lives by E. Bisland (1907) 
and V. McWilliams (1946). 

HEARNE, Thomas (1678-1735), English 
antiquary, born at White Waltham, Berk- 
shire, graduated from St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, and in 1712 became second keeper 
to the Bodleian Library— a post be had to 
resign as a Jacobite in 1716< Amcmg his 
forty-one works were Reliquiae Bodleianae 
(1703), Leland's Itinerary (1710-12) and 
Collectanea (1715), Curious Discourses upon I 
English Antiquities (1720); and the editions ^ 
of Camden's Annals (1717), William off 
Newburgh (1719), Fordun's Scotichronlcon - 
(1722), Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle 
(1724), and that of Peter Langtoft (1725). 
The Bibliotheca Hearniana was publtshed in 
! 848 ; Reliquiae Hearnianae, by Philip BUss, 
in 1857. See his autobiography in the Lives 
of Leland, Hearne, and Wood (1772), and 
Collections of Thomas Hearne (Oxford Hist. 
Soc. 1884 et seq. U vols.). 

HEARST, William Randolph (1863-1951), 
American newspaper owner, bom at San 
Francisco, after studying at Harvard took 
over the San Francisco Examiner in 1867 
from his father. He revolutionized journal- 
ism by the introduction of banner headlines, 
lavish illustrations and other sensational 
methods, nicknamed by critics * the yellow 
press He took over the New York Journal 
(1895), trebled its circulation and made 
himscif the head of a chain of newspapers 
and periodicals. A vigorous critic of 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Britain generally, 
he was unsuccessful in politics. See Life by 
J. K. Winkler (1928). 

HEATH, Nevitte George (1917-46), EngUsh 
murderer, born at Ilford, Essex, was thrice 
cashiered, from the R.A.F., R.A.S.C. and 
South African Air Force, before committing 
two notoriously brutal sexual murders in the 
summer of 1946 for which he was tried and 
executed on October 26. See his Trials ed. 
Critchley (1951). 

HEATHCOAT, JIoIib (1783-1861), British 
inventor, born near Derby ^ designed in 1808 
a machine for making lace and set up a 
factory in Nottingham which was destroyed 
in 1816 by the Luddites. He then moved his 
business to Tiverton in Devon, where it still 
prospers today. Heathcoat also invented 
ribbon- and net-making machinery. 
HEATHCOAT-AMORY, See Amokv, 
HEATHFIELD, George Aemtiia Eilptt 
HeathBeid, 1st Baron (1717-90), Bfimh 
soldier, was bom at Stobs in Roxburglurntre. 
on Christmas Day 1717. He was educated 
at Leyden, the French military coUege of U 
F6re, and Woolwich, and serW In the war 
of the Austrian sucoession and the Seven 
Yean’ War and in Cuba (176U leihmwng 
lleutenan^general When. In IftS* Wiain 
became invedved in hosttlltiea Spain, 
EBm was usd ottt lo Otbuatair, His 
defence, from June 1719 to Pbbmatyj783. 
imdte as oite of tlm thoie 
taanis of BsRiali ams. Mo was In 1787 
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created Lord Healhfield» Baron of Gibraltar. 
He died at Aix-ia-Chapelle, July 6. See 
Drinkwater's Siege of Gibraltar (1785). 

HEATON, Sir Henniker (1848-1914), 

En^tdi politician, bom at Rochester, was 
M.r. (188S-1910) and championed success- 
fully the penny postage rate within the British 
Empire and indudtng the United States. 

HEAVISIDE, Oliver (1850-1925). English 
physicist, was bom in London, and died at 
Torquay. He made important advances in 
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established to crush a constitutional news- 
paper of the same title. As a member of 
the revolutionary council, he played a 
conspicuous part in the September massacres. 
He was on the commission appointed to 
examine Marie Antoinette and brought up 
the trumped-up charge of incestuous practices 
with the dauphin. He and his fellows were 
mainly instrumental in converting Notre 
Dame into a temple of Reason. But he 
went too fast for Robespierre, who had him 


the study of electrical communications, and guillotined March 24. See Lives by Brunet 
suggested the existence of an ionized gaseous (Paris 1857) and D. Mater (1888). 
layw (Heavidde Uyer) capable of reflecting HECATAEUS OF MILETUS, -tee'us (c, 550- 


radio waves. 

ITEBBEL, FrMrkh <1813 63), German 
dramatist, was bom at Wesselburen in 
Ditmarsh, studied in Hamburg from 1835 
and aftor stays in Heidelberg, Munich. 
Copenhagen, settled in Vienna (1846). His 
only contemporary play is Maria Magdalena 
(1842), his favourite settings being of a 
legendary, historical or biblical character, as 
H erodes und Marianne (1852) and his 
mastemiece, the Nibelungen trilogy (1855- 60), 
&c. Hebbcl constantly portrayed the inherent 
Hegelian conOict between individuality (in 
man. scif-consciousncss, in women, beauty) 
and humanity as a whole. Sec books by 
Kuh (1907), T. M. Campbell (Boston 1919), 
E. Purdio (1932), G. Wcthly (1935) and 
Hcbbcl’s TagebUcher and Brieve (1908). 

HEBEH, (1783-1826), English divine 

and hymn-wiitcr, bom at Mslpas, Cheshire, 
in 1783, wrote his prize poem Palestine at 
Oxford (1803). Inducted into the family- 
living of Hodnet in Shropshire (1807), he was 
a frequent contributor to the Quarterly 
Review^ and in 1812 published a volume of 
Hymns, He was appointed Hampton 
lecturer in 1815, a prebendary of St Asaph in 
1817, and preacher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1822. 
In 1823 he accepted the sec of Calcutta: but 
h(s episcopate was terminated by his .nudden 
death at Trichinopoly. He published 
sermons, A Journey through India^ &c,, and 
edited Jeremy Taylor’s Works (1822). As a 
poet, his fame rests upon Palestine and his 
Ifymns^ which Include ‘ Lord of Mercy and 
of Mt^t *, • From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains \ • Holy, Holy, Holy % and * The Son of 
God goes forth to War \ See Lives by his 
w'idow (1830) and G. Smith (1895).— His half- 
brother, lUmard (1774-1833), wa.s a famous 
bibliomaniac. AUibone estimated his collec- 
tions in En^and and abroad at 146,827 vols. 
HEBERDI^, WaSam, heb'- (1710-1801), 
English physician, bom in London, studied 
and practised in Cambridge, but in 1748 set 
up in London. He distinguished chicken-pox 
from small-pox, described angina pectoris 
and prescribed tseatment. He attended Dr 
Johnson, was .Bie last to write medical papers 
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grendi "emlutionary, ' nickniwncd * P^re 
ptichesne \ wi» bom at Aleopoti. A servant 
Pariii^ he was dtsmlssed more than Qnc» 
for emtNdihgkiiitL bm soon af^ 


f the 

^‘‘cobin aynl " 


476 B.C.), Greek historian and geographer, 
visited Greece, Thrace, Persia and parts of 
Italy, Spain and Africa, and wrote the Tour 
of the World, Of this and of his Histories, 
a prose version of Greek poetical legends, 
only fragments remain. 

HEIGHT, Ben, heKHi (1894- ), American 

writer, bom in New York, author of many 
novels, plays and film-scripts, from 1946 
chiefly dedicated to the Zionist cause and 
vilification of Britain as in A Flag is Born 
(1946). 

HECKEL, (1) Erich (1883- ), German 

painter, a founder of the expressionist school, 
the Briicke (c. 1905) was born at Oobein, 
Saxony, and studied architecture before 
turning to painting. He excelled in litho- 
graphy and the woodcut, c.g. Seif-portrait 
(1917; Munich). His paintings include 
Saxon Village 0908; Wuppertal). Vilified 
by the Nazis, he stayed in Berlin and was 
professor at Karlsruhe (1949-56). 

(2) Johann Adam (c. 18127-1877), German 
woodwind instrument maker, established his 
own workshop at Biebrich near Wiesbaden, 
in 1831 and with the guidance of a bassoon 
player, Carl Almenraeder (1786-1843), intro- 
duced improvements in the structure and 
key-system of bassoons, which, when 
standardized, marked off the German from 
the French type. His son, W'itheim (1856- 
1909), and granc’sons, Wilhelm Hermann 
(1879- ) and Aufsust (ISSO- 1914), carried 

on the business, which introduced several 
instrumental novelties such as the Heckcl- 
pbone (1903), which featured in Strauss’s 
Salome (1905), Hcckelpbone-clarinet (1907), 
Sfjc 

HECKER, (1) Friedrich Karl Franz (1811-81), 
German political agitator, bom at Eichters- 
heim. Baden, became an advocate, headed 
the republican movement of 184$, with a 
band of revolutionists invaded Baden, but 
was defeated and fied to America, In the 
civil war he commanded a brigade. See Life 
by MacSorIcy (1952). 

(2) Isaac llioinas (1819-88), American 
founder of the PauUsts, the son of New 
York Germans, passed from Brook Farm 
socialism to Bchmeoite mysticism, became a 
Catholic (1844) and. after studies in England, 
a Rodemptorist Father. Claiming new 
freedom, he was extruded from that order, 
but founded ^ die Missionary Priests <si St 
Paul\ and greatly extended CathoUcistn in 
America. His ‘ Americaiiism * os twndenc^ 
to democratum CatboUcisin cietited mmn 
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HEDERlCUSt or Hedericii, BeiiiaiQiii» -fee'- had been appointed to an extraordinary 
kus (1675-1748), German schoolmaster at professorship at Jena, but the Napoleonic 
Grossenhain in Saxony from 1705, in 1722 victory there (1806) closed the university and 
published his Greek lexicon. Hegel became editor of a Bamberg newspaper 

HEDIN, Sven Anders von, hajhdeen* (1865- and, from 1808 to 1816, headmaster of a 
1952), Swedish explorer and geographer, Nuremberg school, where he instructed the 
born at Stockholm, began in 1885 an impor- unfortunate boys in a potted version of 
tant series of travels m Central Asia, par- his, the most abstruse of all, philosophical 
ticularly in the Transhimalayas, the Gobi systems. In his second great work. Wissen- 
desert and Tibet of which he made the first scha/t der Logik (vol. i, 1812, li, 1816) 
detailed map (1908). He was made an * Science of Logic* (tr. 1829), he set out his 
Hon. K.C.LE. in 1909, but his pro-German famous dialectical * Logic * and in Enzyklo- 
sympathies made him abandon this honour pddie der phihsophtschen Wissenschaften 
during World War 1. In 1923 he Joume^ (1817) * Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
round the world, organized meteorological Sciences*, his tripartite system of logic, 
stations, &c. His numerous books include philosophy of nature and of mind, rep^b- 
Afy Life as Explorer (1925). lished in 1 82 1 with par^aphs of his studeiits* 

HEDLeY, William (1 770-1 843), English lecture notes added. The last was written in 
inventor, a colliery * viewer * and lessee, bom Heidelberg, where Hegel became profes^r 
at Newbum near Newcastle, who in 1813 in 1816. In 1818 he succeeded Fichte in 
improved Trevtthick*s locomotive. Sec Life Berlin and to his death was virtually dictator 
by Archer (3rd ed. 1885). of German philosophical thinking. Inspired 

HEEM, Jan Davidsz de, haym (c. 1606-84), by the French Revolution in youth, rejoicing 
the greatest Dutch still-life painter, bom at with Napoleon, that * world soul *, in his 
Utrecht, settled in Antwerp. His paintings victory over Prussia at Jena, his philosophy 
ate in most European galleries and in the eventually turned him into a loyal supporter 
United States. His son Cornells (1631-95) of that authoritarian state and a morbid hater 
was also a painter. of democratic measures, particularly the 

HEENAN. See Sayers (3) and Menken. English Reform Bill. His political philosophy 
HEEREN, Arnold Hermann Ludwig, hay*ren is set out in Philosophie drs RecJkss (1821). 
(1760-1842), German historian, bora near * The Philosophy of Right * (new tr. T. M. 
Bremen, in 1787 became professor of Knox 1942), and his lectures on the Histor\ 
Philosophy, and in 1801 of History, at of Philosophy, Philosophy of History and ol 
Gdttingen. His first great work was an Art, the last named an important contribution 
economic history of the ancient world to aesthetics, were published posthumously. 
(1793-96: Eng. trans. 1833): he also wrote He died in a cholera epidemic. Hegel's 
on the study of the classics since the Renais- philosophy is a rationalization of his eariv 
sance (1797-1802), a history of the states of mysticism, stimulated by Christian thcologv 
the ancient world (1799; trans. 1840), He rejects the reality of finite and separate 
Political System of Europe and its Colonies objects and minds in space and time, tlit; 
(ISQiO: trans. 1834), &c. His economic Kantian * thing-in-itself * and establishes 
interpretation of history foreshadowed Marx without Spinoza*s dualism, an underlyim;, 
and EngeU. all-embracing unity, the Absolute. Only this 

HEFEIE, Karl Joseph voo, hay*fi-U (1800- rational whole is real and true. When wc 
1893), German Catholic church historian, make statements or otherwise draw attention 
born at Unterkochen in WOrttemberL to a particular, we separate off this one 
became in 1840 Catholic professor of Church aspect from the whole of reality, and thi.s 
History at Tfibingcn. He showed himself a can therefore only be partially true. The 
dangerous enemy to the dogma of papal evolutionary quest for greater unity an<t 
infallibility even after his consecration as truth ts achieved by the famous dialectic, 
bishop of Rottenburg in 1869 by his contri- positing something (thesis) denying it (and* 
butions to the Honorius controversy (1870). thesis) and combining the two half-truths in 
But in 187] he submitted to the dogma with a synthesis which will contain necessarily u 
an explanation. He wrote on the conversion |mter portion of truth in its complcxitv 
of south-west Germany (1837), Ximenes ^ly the absolute is non-sclf-contradictory 
(1844; Eng. trans. 1860), church history It has something of the harmony of opposites 
(1864-65), Ac.; his great work is the of Heraditus (q.v.). When applied as the 
Konziliengeschkhte (1855-74). underlying dynamic principle in the history 

HEGEL, Georg Wilheliii FHedricb, ha/* of dvtltzatlons and of nations, it leads to 
(1770-18311. with Kant, whose system he plausible explanations. i,e. historicism. but 
modified, the greatest of the German idealist bad history. Marx stood * Hegel on the head 
phiiosoptiers, born at Stuttgart, August 27, by making matter, not reason, the ultimate 
studied theology at Tfibtngen, where he met reality. For Hegd the rational whole 
Sdieiling and Hdlderlin (qq.v.), was family greater claim to reality than its parts. i nc 
tutor in Berne (1793) and Frankfurt-am-Main group more reality than the individuals 
(t79Q, and in 1801, as privatdozenf at Jena, compose it This has become the justification 
mted with ScheUins the Krtiische Journal der of extremist authoritarian cmeds rann 
mhsopkk (1802-03), in which he outhoed Paacism to Communism. KJerk^aard, who 
his system with its emphasis on reason rather hated rationality and worshipped the mu t- 
than the romantic intuitionism of SchdMni, viduah yet to^ over something of Hegci s 
whldi he attadeed to the preface ad hS diaieclic, which sdlt survives in ihe ex.uteiv 
J^komenphgUt dug Ouigteg (1807) 'The riditre of Heldunsr and Sartre. Modified 
PlienomtoloiyofiheMtod’{tr.l844^ He HeidiaiiiamiiS3i»^ 
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Green in Britain until the turn of the century, 
when its spell was eventually broken by 
logical positivism, James's pragmatism, 
Russell's logical atomism and finally by the 
linguistic approach of Moore and Wittgen- 
stein with their ruthless exposure of many 
metaphysical tricks and claims. See German 
Lives by C. Rosenkranz (1844), R. Haym 
(1927), and H. Glockner in vol. i of nis 
edition of Hegel's works (1927-32), studies 
by E. Caird (1883), J. G. Hibben (1902), on 
Hegel's early thought by W. Dilthey (1906), 
early theological writings H. Nohl (1907), 
B. Croce (1910), J. M. E. M'Tagcart (1910), 
W. T. Stace (1924), G. R. G. Mure (1940), 
K. R. Popper, The Open Society and its 
Enemies, voL ii (1945), M. Hyppoute (1946) 
and J. N. Findlay (1958). 

HEGESIPPUS, (d. 180), the earliest 
Christian church historian, was almost 
certainly a Jewish convert. He made a 
journey by way of Corinth to Rome, and 
there compiled a list of the bishops of Rome 
to Anicetus (a.d. 1 56-167). so that he must 
have written his history about that period. 
It was entitled Five Memorials of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, and unhappily survives only in a few 
fragments which Eusebius embodied in his 
own history. 

HEIBERG, (1) Gamiar Edvard Rode, he'i^ 


and Beings ed. W. Brock (1949), and The 
Question of Being, trans. W. Kluback and 
J. T. Wilde (1959). See studies A. de 
Waelhens (1946) and M. Grene (1958), and 
H. J. Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers 
(1952). 

HEIDENSTAM, Vemer von, he'id-en-stam 
(1859-1940), Swedish author and poet, born 
at Olshammer. He spent several years in 
southern Europe and the Middle East, and 
on his return published Vallfart och Vandring- 
sdr {Pil^image and Years of Wandering: 
1888). This volume of collected poems, in 
marked contrast to the prevalent naturalism 
of Swedish literature of the time, established 
Heidenstam as one of the leaders of the new 
romantic movement in Sweden. There 
followed Endymion (1889), Hans Alienus 
(1892) and Poems (1895), after which much 
of his work is dominated by national ideas; 
The Carlists (1897-98), Swedes and their 
Chieftains (1908), &c. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1916. 

HEIFETZ, Jascha, hVfets (1901- ), American 
violinist of Russo-Polish birth, born in Vilna. 
In 1910 he began studies under Auer at St 
Petersburg Conservatory, touring Russia, 
Germany and Scandinavia at the age of 
twelve. After the Russian Revolution he 
settled in the United States, becoming an 


bayr (1857" 1929), Norwegian dramatist, 
essayist and critic, born at Christiania (Oslo). 
His principal plays. The Balcony iI894) and 
The Tragedy of Love (1904), are in the radical 
and rational tradition of Norwegian litera- 
ture. 

(2) Johan Ludvig, M'herk (1791-1860), a 
Danish dramatic poet, like his father, Peter 
Andreas (1758-1841). 

(3) Johan Ludvig (1854-1928), Danish 
classical scholar, bom at Aalborg, was 
simultaneously schoolmaster and professor 
of Classical Philology at Copenhagen (1896- 
1925), He edited a vast amount oi Greek 
literature, especially the Greek mathemati- 
cians and medical writers. He was awarded 
an honorary Oxford doctorate and elected a 
corresponding member of the British Aca- 
demy tn 1904. 

HEIDEGGER, Martin, hi'- (1889; ), 

Cierman philosopher, bom at Mcsskirch in 
Baden, professor of Philosophy at Marburg 
(1923), succeeded Hus^rl at Freiburg (1929- 


American citizen in 1924. He first appeared 
in Britain in 1920. Among works com- 
missioned by him from leading composers is 
William Walton's violin concerto. 

HEIJN, or Heyn, Piet, htn (1578-1629), 
Dutch sailor, born at Delfshaven, after an 
adventurous career became in 1623 vice- 
admiral under the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. In 1624 he defeated the Spaniards 
near San Salvador in Brazil, and again in 
1626 off Bahia, returning with an immense 
booty. In 1626 he captured the Spanish 
silver flotilla, valued at 12,000,000 guilders: 
in 1629 was made Admiral of Holland; and 
on August 20 fell in a sea-fight against the 
privateers of Dunkirk. 

HEILBRON, Sir Ian Morris, Ai/'- (1886-1959), 
Scottish chemist, born at Glasgow, professor 
of Organic Chemistry at Liverpool (1920), 
Manchester (1933) and at Imperial College, 
London (1938-49), was best known for Bis 
work on vitamins A and D. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1931. 


1945), when he was retired for his connections HEILPRIN, Angelo (1853-1^907), American 


with the Nazi regime. Heidegger began in 
his uncomple^ted main work Sein umi Zeit 
(1927; tf. W. Brock 1949) from Husserl's 
phenomenology an exhaustive ontological 
classification of ‘ Being ’ through the synthesis 
of the modes of human existence or Dasein, 
in which he was greatly influence by the 


geologist and explorer, bom of Polish 
ancestry in HungaiV, and brought in 1856 to 
America. In 1885 he became a professor of 
Geology at Philadelphia and collected data 
in the Americas, the Arctic regions and in 
North Africa for his Geological Evidences of 
Evolution (1888), &c. 


writings of Kterke;^ard, He disclaimed, HEINE, HeiariA, AFiftM1797- 1856), German 
however, the title tJT existentialirt, since he port imd «sMist, was Wn ^ Jwish parents 
was not only concerned with personal at DOasrtdorf, December 13. At seventeen 

- ^ u..* Urn urae Mnt Pranlrfiirt tA learn hfinkmff. 


existence and ethical choices but 


it primarily 
in general. 


with the ontological problem in gencr^. 
Ne\'erthetes$, be has been a key influence in 


such as * Nothing noihs* insuperable. 
Translttim of his other works, indi^ng 
his studio of ^ pool Hfitderhn, have bewi 
PublMied under the coBective Utles Bxisumee 


he was sent to Frankfurt to learn banking, 
and next tried trading on his own account in 
Hamburg, but soon failed, in 1819 he^ent 
“ n; r‘ - ~ .. . 

lied 

1825. But his thoughts were given to poetry, 
At Beriiii in 1821 he published Gedichte. 
whidi at onoe arrested attentioii. A second 
coieotion, lyriseheM Intermezzo, appeared in 
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1823. The first and second volumes of the 
Rcisebilder were published (1 826-27) and 
Das Each der Lieder created excitement 
throughout Germany. These two works are 
Heine\ early masterpieces. Nearly all his 
writinj^ are of an occasional nature — ^lyrical, 
autobiographical, journalistic, polemical. In 
1825 he had himself baptized, simply to 
secure the rights of German citizenship and a 
respectable standing. But by this step he 
only alienated the esteem of his own people. 
His revolutionary opinions remained insu^r- 
able hindrances to his official employment in 
Germany. When his enthusiasm was roused 
by the July revolution in Paris, he hastened 
thither, going into a voluntap' exile from 
which he never returned. Since 1825 he 
had travelled in England and Italy; he had 
worked on newspapers in Bavaria; and he 
wrote two more volumes of Reisebilder 
(1830-31). The July revolution seems to 
have awakened seriousness in Heine. He 
turned from poetry to politics, and assumed 
the rdle of leader of the cosmopolitan 
democratic movement One of his chief 


Civil Law (1733), the elements of Gorman 
law (1735), and a Jus Naturae et Gentium 
(1737; Eng. trans. 1763).— His brother, 
Johann MichaeUs (1674-1722), a famous 
preacher in Halle, fiht studied seals scienti- 
fically. 

HEINEMANN, William (1863-1920), English 
publisher, bom at Surbiton, founded his 
publishing house in London in 1890 and 
established its reputation with the works of 
Stevenson, Kipling, H. O. Wells, Galsworthy, 
Somerset Maugham, Priestley, and others. 
HEINICHEN, Johann 0avid» ATniKH-en 
(1683-1729), German composer, born at 
Krossuln, near Weissenfels, died at Dresden, 
where he had been Kapellmeister since 1719. 
He wrote many choral and chamber woris 
as well as operas and a manual on contiouo- 

Ernst, htn’kel (1888-1958), cJ 
man aircraft engineer, bora at Orunbachl 
founded in 1922 the Hetnkel works a^ 
WamemOnde, making at first seaplanes^ and\ 
later bombers and fighters which achieved ^ 
fame in World War IL See his He 1000 


aims was to make the French and the 
Germans acquainted with one another*s 
intellectual and artistic achievements. Hence 
sprang the Franzdsische Zustdnde (1833), first 
printed in the Allgemeine Zeitung; De 
VAlkmagne (1835), the French version of 
Die Romantische Schule (1836); and Philo- 
Sophie and Literatur in Deutschland^ part of 
the miscellaneous writing entitled Der Salon 
(4 vois. 1835-40). Heine was always an 
Ishmael— he would fight under nobody's fiag 
but his own. His ambiguous attitude and 
his attack on Borne (q.v.) brought down upon 
him the enmity of his revolutionary com- 
atriots. On the eve of a duel, which his 
ook on Borne (1840) ultimately cost him, 
he married Eugenio Mirat (‘ Mathilde’; d. 
1883), a Paris grisette, with whom he had 
been living seven years in free love. Then 
came his rich uncle Solomon’s death, and a 
quarrel with the family, because of their 
refusal to continue his annuity of 4000 
francs; but a compromise was efiected in 
1847, and the annuity resumed. From 1848 
onwards he was confined to bed by spinal 
paralysis. He lingered on in excruciating 
pain, borne with heroic patience, until 
Februa^ 17, During these years of suffering 
he published Neue Gedichte and Deutschknd, 
a satirical poem (1844); Atta Trolly the 
* swan-song of romanticism* (1847); a 
collection of poems, Romneero (1851); and 
three volumes of Vermischte Schrifteii i\%W» 
See editions by Strodtmano (1861-66), 
Karpeies (1885 and 1886-87), and Elster 
(1887), Stiich (1924-31), and in French by 
himself (1852 et sea); biorapl>i«& l>y 
Strodtmann (3rd ed. 1884) and Kaiwes, who 
edited Seines Autobiograpkk (1888; trans. 
1910); Heines Famtiietdehen, by his nephew, 
Baion von Embden (1892; trans. 1893): 
and Lives by W. Sharp (1888), Stigand 

JoinuH GottUeb, hUnScUsee- 
us (i681-*174l}, Oennan juriit, was professor 
at IliBo Stotp 1713, and again from 1733). 

(1718), a^Kbry of dm 


(trans. 1956). 

HEINSE, Johann, htn's^ (1749-1803), German 
romance-writer and poet, bom in Thuringia, 
wrote Ardinghello (1787). See Life by 
Schober (1882). 

HEINSIUS, hin'see-us, (1) Anthony (164J-’ 
1720), Dutch statesman, born at Delft, in 
1688 became Grand Pensionary of Holland, 
and was the close friend of William 111 (of 
England). 

(2) Daniel (1580-1655), Dutch classical 
scholar, born at Ghent, became professor at 
Leyden. He edited many Latin classics, and 
published Latin poems and orations.— His 
son, Nicolaas (1620-81), obtained distinction 
as a diplomatic agent and classical scholar. 
HEINZ, Henry John, hints (1844-1919), 
American food manufacturer and packer, 
bom of German parents at Pittsburgh. At 
the age of eight he peddled produce from 
the family garden, end in 1876 became co- 
foundcr, with fats brother and cousin, of 
F. & J. Heinz, llm business was reorganized 
as H. J. Heinz Co. in 1888, and he was its 
president in 1 905-1 9. He invented the slogan 
' 57 varieties * in 1896, promoted the pure^ 
food movement in the U.S., and was a pioneer 
in staff welfare work. See the biographical 
7'he Magic Number 57, by Stephen Potter 
(195^. 

HELSl^BERG, Werner Karl, hVzen-berg 
(1901- ), Germanjbeoreticai physicist, born 
ID WUrzburg, was^educated at Munich and 
Gdttingen, becoming professor of Physics 
at Leipzig (1927-41) and professor at Berlin 
and director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
(194M5). From 1945 he has been director 
of the Max Planck Institute at Gdttingen and 
was one of the seventeen simatories of the 
* Gdttingen Declaration * of 1957 (see Hahn). 
With Bom (q.v.) he developed quamum 
mechanics and formulated the revolutionary 
prinetpk of indeterminacy in nudear physics 
(1925). He was Nbbd pri^mait (^932), 
ftmuHimber of the Boyal Sodeiv <f 955) 
and Gifford Lecturer <1955-56^1^1^, he 
and Panh annoiiiiead the formidaiion of a 
n^bd redd theory# wMch if ectablidied 
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would remove the indeterminacy principle 
and reinstate Binsteim See his The Physicists 
Conception of Nature (trans. 1958). 

HELENA, the name of three saints: 

(1) (c. 250-330), mother of the Roman 
emperor Constantine, originally (according 
to St Ambrose) a tavern-keeper, a native 
apparently of Bithynia, not of Trier or 
Britain, was hrst the mistress then the wife of 
Constanttus Clilorus, to whom she bore 
Constantine the Great. She early became a 
Christian, but was not baptized till after the 
defeat of Maxentius. In 326, according to 
tradition, she visited Jerusalem, and dis- 
covered the Holy Sepulchre and the cross. 

(2) the wife of the Russian Grand-duke 
Igor, was baptized at Constantinople in 955. 

(3) (fl. 12th century) was a native of West 
Gothland. 

HEUODORGS (fl. 3rd and 4th cent, a.d.), 
earliest and best of the Greek romance 
writers, was born at Emesa in Syria, and 
was a sophist. His Aeihiopica narrates in 
poetic prose, at times with almost epic 
beauty and simplicity, the loves of Thcagenes 
and Chariclea. 

HELIOGABALUS, -gait- (a.d. 204-222), 
Roman emperor, was born at Emesa. His 
real name was Varius Avitus Bassianus, but 
having, when a child, been appointed high- 
priest of the Sy ro- Phoenician sun-god 
Blagabal, he assumed the name of that deity. 
Soon after the murder of Caracalla (21 7), 
Hcliogabalus was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers; he defeated his rival Macrinus on 
the borders of ^'ria and Phoenicia in 218, 
His reign w'as infamous for his gluttony and 
debaucheries. He was murdered in an 
insurrection of the praetorians. See Life 
by Stuart Hay (1911). 

HELLER, Stephen (1815-88), Hungarian 
pianist and composer of Budapest, made his 
debut as a pianist at nine. From 1830, 
settling in Augsburg, he studied composition; 
in 1838 he removed to Paris, where he com- 
posed and taught until his death. He wrote 
aimo.st exclusively for the pianoforte; his 
works consist of sonatas, 6tudes, Ac. See 
Life by Barbcdctle (1876). 

HELMHOLTZ, Hermann von (1821-94), 
German phystologisi and physicist, born at 
Potsdam, was successively professor of 
Physiology at Kdnigsberg (1849), Bonn 
(1855), Heidelberg (1858). In 1871 he 
became professor of Physics in Berlin. 
Ennobled 1883, he died at Charlottenburg. 
HelmhaUz was equally distinguished in 
physiology, mathematics, and experimental 
and mathematical physics. His physiological 
works are principally connected with the eye, 
the ear, and the nervous system. His 
ophthalmoscope he invented after (1850) but 
Independently of Babbage (q.v.). Of a scnii- 
physical nature ate his analysis of the 
sp^rum. his explanation of vowel imunds, 
and bis papers on the conservation of 
energy with reference to muscular action. 
In physical science he is known by his paper 
on Conservation of pjtergy (1847); by two 
ipemoint in CreSe’s JournaL on vortex- 
htotiop in fluids, and on the vibrations of air 
in open pipes, Ac*: und by researchw into 
wmpment oC eiomc current wtthm a 


galvanic battery. See books by M'Kendrtck 
(1899) and Konigsberger (irans. 1906). 
HELMONT, Jean Baptiste van (1577-1644), 
Flemish chemist, bom at Brussels, studied 
medicine, mysticism and Anally chemistry 
under the influence of Paracelsus. Van 
Helmont first emphasized the use of the 
balance in chemistry, and by its means 
showed the indestructibility of matter in 
chemical changes. He devoted much study 
to gases, and invented the word gas. He 
was also the first to take the melting-point of 
ice and the boiling-point of water as standards 
for temperature. He first employed the term 
saturation to signify the combination of an 
acid with a base; and he was one of the 
earliest investigators of the chemistry of the 
fluids of the human body. His works, en- 
titled Ortus Medicinae, were often reprinted. 
See French monograph by Rommelaere 
(1868) and a study by Redgrovc (1922),— His 
youngest son, Franciscus Mercurius (1614- 
1699), was a teacher of deaf-mutes. Sec 
French Life by Brocckx (1870). 

HEloVSE. Sec Abelard. 

HELPMANN, Robert <1909- ), Australian 
dancer, actor and choreographer, bom at 
Mount Gambier, made his debut in Adelaide 
in 1923, joined Pavlova’s touring company 
in 1929 and in 1931 came to Britain to study 
under Ninette de Valois. He was first dancer 
of the newly founded Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
(I9.‘^3“50). A master of the mime, he created 
with distinction the r61e of Master of Tre- 
gennis in the Haunted Ballroom (1934). 
His choreographic work, of which possibly 
Miracle in the Gorbah (1944), a modern 
parable set in Glasgow, is his best, includes 
ceiiain fanciful and controversial ballet 
sequences in the highly popular film Red 
Shoes (1948) and Adam Zero. Sec Life by 
G. Anthony (1946) and study by C. Brahms 
(1943). 

HELPS, Sir Arthur (1813-75), English 
essayist and historian, born at Streatham, a 
Cambridge wrangler, became private sec- 
retary to the chancellor of the Exchequer 
and next to the Irish secret^. He wrote on 
historical, social and political topics, edited 
Prince Albert’s Speeches (1862) and Queen 
Victoria’s Journal of our Life in the Highlands'^' 
(1868). In 1860 he was appointed clerk to 
the privy-council and made C.B. in 1871 
and a K.C.B. in 1872. 

HELST, Bartholomaeos van der (c. 1611-70), 
Dutch painter, bom at Haarlem, was joint- 
founder in 1653 of the painters' guild of St 
Luke at Amsterdam, where he flourislicd as a 
portrait painter in the manner of Franz Hals. 
HELVETlill^ Oaude Adrien, el^vay^syus 
(171S-71), French philosopher, one of the 
Encyclopaedists, bom at Paris, in 1738 was 
appointed a farmer-general, and became 
chamberlain to the queen’s household, 
associating much with the French philo- 
sophers of the day. In 1751 he withdrew 
to a small estate at Vord (Le Perche), where 
he spent his life in the education of his family, 
philanthropy and literary pursuits. In 1798 
appeared hts JUe /’esprit/, tti which tie eo'^ 
deavoured to prove that sensation ia the 
souroe of all mteUectual activity. It was 
denoueced by die Borbonne dad ctmdsmnid 
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by the parliament of Paris to be publicly 
burnt. Everybody read it, and it was 
translated into the principal European 
tongues. His posthumous De Vhomme 
(1772) influenced Bentham (q.v.). His gifted 
wife (1719-1800) settled in 1771 at Auteuil. 
See Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopaedists 
(1878), and French works by Avezac- 
Lavigne (1875), Guillois (1894) and Ketm 
(1907). 

HEMANS, Felicia Dorothea, nde Browne 
(1793-1835), English poetess, was born in 
Liverpool, and from 1800 was brought up 
near Abergele. In 1808-12 she published 
three volumes of poems, and in 1812 married 
an Irishman, Captain Hemans. Her principal 
works are The Siege of Valencia (1823), The 
Forest Sanctuary (1827), Records of Women 
(1828), Songs of the Affections (1830), but she 
IS perhaps best remembered for the school- 
book perennial * The boy stood on the 
burning deck * and * The stately homes of 
England *. See complete edition of her 
works, with a memoir by her sister (1839). 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest Millar (1898- ), 

American author, born at Oak Park, Illinois. 
A newspaper man, and by virtue of his era 
principally a w*ar-correspondent, Hemingway 
emerged as a ‘ hard-boiled * character. His 
keen but narrow vision, his supreme gift of 
staccato, vernacular dialogue and technique 
of understatement heralded a revolution in 
English writing. The theme of most of his 
brilliant short stories and novels is that of 
physical courage, Ihe latter include Torrents 
of Spring (1926), The Sun also Rises (1926), 
A Farewell to Arms (1929), For Whom the 
Bell Tolls (1940), on the Spanish Civil War, 
but it is only with the novella The Old Man 
and the Sea (1952) that Hemingway emerges 
with a deet^ned understanding of moral 
dignity. It won him a Pulitzer prize in 1953, 
and in 1954 he was awarded a Nobel prize. 
See Writers in Crisis by M. Geismar ( 1942); 
Life by John Atkins, Edmund Wilson, The 
Wound and the Bow (1941); and studies by 
C. Baker (1952) and C. A. Fenton (1955). 

HEMSTERHDIS, Tiberius, hem'ster-hoys 
(1685-1766), Dutch philologist, bom at 
Groningen, became professor of Greek at 
Franeker in 1720, and of Greek History at 
Leyden in 1740. He created a new school of 
Greek scholarship. His editions of the 
Onomasticon of Pollux (1706), of Lucian’s 
Select Dialogues (1708-32), and of Aristo- 
phanes* Rlutus (1744) arc his chief works. 
See Ruhnken’s Elogium Hemsterhusii (1768), 
— His son, Frans (1721-90), philosopher and 
archaeologist, was bom at Groningen, and 
died at The Hague. See French Life by 
Crocker (1866) and German by E. Meyer 
(1893), 

Bmckf PitUip Sbowalter (1 896- ), Amer- 

ican i^yttcian, bom at Pittsburgh in 1896. 
Head of the department of rheumatics at the 
Mayo Clinic (Rochester) from 1926. he 
discovered cortisone, and shared the Nobel 
prine for medicine in 1950 with Kendall and 
Reidistem, 

HENDERSON, (1) Alexander (c. 1583-1646), 
Scottudi divine, born at Cnsich in Fife, and 
adocated at St Andrews, in 1610 became 
professor fbetn of Rhetoric and Philosophy, 


and about 1614 was presented by Archbishop 
Gladstanes to the living of Leuchars. 
Embracing the popular cause, he is supposed 
to have had a great share in drawing up the 
National Covenant, and was moderator of 
the General Assembly at Glasgow in 1638, 
which restored all its liberties to the Kirk of 
Scotland. Moderator in 1641 and in 1643, 
he drafted the famous Solemn League and 
Covenant, and sat for three years in the 
Westminster Assembly. See Lives by Alton 
(1836) and M’Crie (1846). 

(2) Arthur (1863-1935), British Labour 
politician, bom at Glasgow, was brought up 
in Newcastle, where he worked as an iron- , 
moulder and became a lay-preacher. Hcj 
helped to build up the Labour party, of 
which he was chairman (1908-10, 1914-17,' 
1931-32), served in the Coalition Cabinets i 
(1915-17), was home secretary (1924), 
foreign secretary (1929- 31), when he refused, 
togetner with the majority of the Labour 
party, to enter Ramsay MacDonald’s 
National Government (1931). A great 
crusader for general disarmament, he was 
president of the World Disarmament 
Conference (1932). See Life by Mrs M. A. 
Hamilton (19.38), and £. Jenkins, from 
Foundry to Foreign Office (1933). 

(3) George Hugh (1892 1949), Canadian 
mathematical physicist, with Bateson intro- 
duced a microphotometric method to deter- 
mine the age of rocks. 

(4) Sir Nevllc Meyrlck (1882-1942), British 
diplomat, born at Sedgwick, Sussex, was 
minister to Yugoslavia (1929-35), ambas- 
sador to the Argentine (1935-37), and 
thereafter to Germany until the outbreak of 
World War 11. See his Failure of a Mission 
(1940). 

(5) Thomas (1798-1844), Scottish astro* 
nomer, born at Dundee, was destined for 
the law but devoted his leisure hours to 
astronomical calculations. In 1831 he was 
appointed director of the Royal Observatory 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In 1832 he 
measured the parallax of the star, alpha 
Cenlauri. In 1834 he became first astro- 
nomer royal for Scotland. 

HENGIST td. 488) and HORSA (d. 455), two 
brothers, said by Nennius and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle to have led the first band of 
Teutonic invaders to Britain. They landed 
from Jutland at Ebbsilcct in the Isle of 
Tbanct in 449 to help King Vorligcrn against 
the Piets, and were rewarded with a gift of 
Thanci. Soon after they turned against 
Vortigern, but were defeated at Aylesford, 
where Horsa was slain. Hengtst, however, 
is said to have conquered Kent. Both names 
mean * horse \ 

HENGSTENBERG, Enwt Wilhelm (1802 69), 
German Protestant theologian^ was bom at 
Frdndenber& Westphalia, and educated at 
Bonn. At first a rationalist, at Basel (1823) 
he passed to the opposite extreme, and 
thereafter as teacher, tklitor and author ot 
many books, combated rationaUsm in every 
form, and sought to restore the orthodoxy 
of the 16ih century. See Life by Bachmann 
and Schmaienbach (1876-92). 

HENLE, Frfedrkh Gitttgv hen'll 

(1809-85), Ornian anatomist, bom at FOrth, 
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held professorships at Berlin, Ziirich and 
Heidelberg, discovered the tubules in the 
kidney which are named after him and 
wrote treatises on systematic anatomy. 
HENLELN, Konrad, hen' tin (1898-1945), 
leader of the Sudeten Germans in the agita- 
tion on the eve of the second World War 
leading in 1938 to Germany's seizure of 
Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia, and in 
1939 to the institution of the German 
protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia and 
the dissolution of Czechoslovakia. Gauleiter 
of Sudetenland in 1938 and from 1939 civil 
conunissioner for Bohemia, on Germany’s 
subsequent defeat in the war he committed 
suicide when in American hands. 

HENLEV, (1) John, * Orator Henley * (1692- 
1756), English clergyman, born at Melton- 
Mowbray vicarage, studied at Cambridge, 
taught in the school of his native town, 
compiled a grammar of seven languages. 
The Complete Linguist (1719-21), and was 
ordained in 1716. In 1726, he set up an 
* oratory ’, to teach universal knowledge in 
week-day lectures and primitive Christianity 
in Sunday sermons, but his addresses were 
a medley of ribaldry and solemnity, wit and 
absurdity. His Oratory Transactions contain 
a Life of himself. 

(2) William Ernest (1849-1903), English 
poet, playwright, critic and editor, born at 
Gloucester. Crippled by tuberculosis, he 
spent months in Edinburgh Inftrmaiy (1873- 
1875), where he wrote A Hook of Verses 
(1888) which won him the friendship of R. L. 
Stevenson, with whom he collaborated m 
three plays. Deacon Brodie, Beau Austin and 
Admiral Ouinea. Other volumes of his verse, 
with its unusual rhymes and esoteric words, 
followed: The Song of the Sword (1892), 
( ollected Poems (189X), for England^ s Sake 
(1900), Hawthorn and Lavender (1901) and 
4 Song of Speed (1903), A pungent critic, 
he successfully edited the Magazine of Art, 
Scots Observer and worked on a dictionary 
of slang. Sec Lives by L. C. Cornford 
(1913), Buckley (Princeton 1945) and J. 
Connell (1949). 

IIENNER, Jean Jacques, en-er (1829 1905), 

1 icnch painter, born in Alsace, best known 
for his religious subjects, portraits and 
nudes somewhat in the manner of Correggio, 
including Girl Beading in the Luxembourg. 
HENNINCSEN, Charles Frederick (1815-77), 
Anglo-Swedish soldier of fortune, born in 
England of Swedish parentage, served with 
the Carlists in Spain, with the Russians in 
Circassia, with Kossuth in Hungary, and 
with Walker in Nicaragua. In the American 
civil war he commanded a Confederate 
brigade, and afterwards superintended the 
manufacture of Mini^ rifles. He wrote The 
HVnVe Slave (1845), The Past and future of 
Jiungary {{1^52), Ac. ^ , 

KKN&IETTA ANNE, Dudiess of Orleans 
(1 644-^70), Sfth daughter of Charles I and 
Henrietta Maria (q.v.). who left her at Exeter, 
taken by the pariiameniarians under Fairfax 
tn April 1646, but three months afterwards, 
<iwgu«ed as a French beggar-woman, her 
pvomesa. Lady Dalkeith, escaped with 
«cr from Oatlanda to Calais. Her mother 
^rou^t her up a Catholic. In 1661 the was 


married to Louis XlV’s only brother, Philip, 
Duke of Orleans. As Louis’s ambassadress 
in 1670 she wheedled Charles II into signing 
the secret treaty of Dover; and she had been 
back in France about a fortnight, when on 
June 30 she died, almost certainly of poison, 
but possibly without her husband’s cognis- 
ance. See Charles 11 and works there cited; 
and Lives by Mme de la Fayette (1720; 
new ed. by Anatote France, 1882), Baillon 
(1887), Julia Cartwright (1893), and Barine’s 
Madame, M&re du Regent (19()9). 

HENRIETTA MARIA (1609-69). Queen of 
Charles 1 of England, bom at the Louvre, 
the youngest child of Henry IV of France, 
whose assassination six months afterwards 
left her to the unwise upbringing of her 
mother, Marie de’ Medicis. A lovely little 
thing, bright of eye and wit, but spoilt and 
wayward, she was married in 1625 to Charles 
1. Her French attendants and Catholic 
beliefs made her extremely unpopular. In 
February 1 642, under the threat of impeach- 
ment, she fled to Holland and raised funds 
for the royalist cause. A year later she 
landed at Bridlington, and met Charles near 
Edgehill. On April 3, 1644, they separated 
at Abingdon, never to meet. At Exeter, on 
June 16, she gave birth to Henrietta Anne 
(q.v.) and a fortnight later she was compelled 
to flee to France. The war of the Fronde 
(1648) reduced her temporarily to destitu- 
tion, despite the liberal allowance assigned 
to her. She paid two visits to England after 
the Restoration (1660-61, 1662-65). See 
Charles I and works there cited; Lives by 
Miss Taylor (1905), Miss Haynes (1912), 
Miss Carola Oman (1936); also Strickland^s 
Queens of England. 

HENRYt the name of eight kings of England: 

Henry 1 (1068-1135), youngest and only 
English-born son of William the Conqueror, 
was born traditionally at Selby. When war 
broke out between his brothers. William 
Rufus and Robert of Normandy, Henry 
helped the latter to defend Normandy; yet 
in the treaty which followed (1091) he was 
excluded from the succession. Immediately 
after William’s death (August 2, 1100) Henry 
seized the royal treasure, and was elected 
king by the Witan. He issued a charter 
restoring the lavi^ of Edward the Confessor 
and the Conqueror, recalled Anselm, and 
set about ^reat and popular reforms in the 
administration of justice. He strengthened 
his position by a marriage with Eadgyth 
(Matilda), daughter of Malcolm of Scotland 
and Queen Margaret, who was descended 
from the old English toyal house. Robert 
had been granted a pension of 3000 marks 
to resign his claim to the English crown, but 
(1 105-06) Henry made war against his badly- 
governed duchy; Robert was defeated at 
Tinchebrai, September 28, 1106, and was 
kept a prisoner for life (28 years). To hold 
Normandy Henry was oblig^ to wage noarlv 
constant warfare. The French king took 
art with William, Robert’s youthful son; 
ut the first war ended in the favourable 
peace of Gisors (1113); and in IU4 bis 
dauflbter Matilda was married to the Emperor 
Henry V. The second war OU6-20) was 
marked by the deibat of the Frendl kmg at 
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Noyon in 1 1 19, and Henry was able to satisfy 
the pope, who succeeded in bi'ing;ing about a 
peace. In 1120 Henry’s only legitimate son, 
William, was drowned on his way from 
Normandy to England. A fresh rebellion in 
Normandy ended in the battle of Bourg- 
th^roulde (1124). In 1126 Matilda, now a 
widow, came back from Germany; Henry 
made the barons swear to receive her as Lady 
of England; and the same year she was 
married to Geoffrey Planta^net, son of the 
Count of Anjou. Heni^ died near Rouen, 
December 1, 1135, and the crown was seized 
by his sister Adela’s son, Stephen of Blois. 
Henry I was posthumously styled Beauclerc, 
or the Scholar, in honour of his learning, 
which was considerable for a king in his age. 
Able he was, but crafty, consistent, passion- 
less in his policy, and often guilty of acts of 
cold-blooded cruelty. Law was administered 
during his reign with strictness, and the mass 
of his subjects reaped the blessings of his firm 
rule. Sec Freeman, Norman Conquest^ vol. v, 
H. W. C. Davis, England Under the Normans 
and Angevins (llth ed. 1937), G. Slocorabe, 
Sons of the Conqueror (1960). 

Henry II (1133-89), the son of Matilda, 
Henry !*s daughter, and her second husband, 
Geoffrey Plantagcnct, was born at Lc Mans, 
March S. At eighteen he was invested with 
the duchy of Normandy, his mother’s 
herita^, and within a year became also, by 
his father’s death. Count of Anjou; while in 

1152 his marriage with Eleanor of Aouitaine, 
the divorced wile of Louis VH, added Poitou 
and Ouienne to his dominions. In January 

1153 he landed in England, and in November 
a treaty was agreed to whereby Henry was 
declared the successor of Stephen; he was 
crowned in 1154. He confirmed his grand- 
father’s laws, re-established the exchequer, 
banished the foreign mercenaries, demolished 
the hundreds of castles erected in Stephen’s 


assumed rule as the Earl of Leinster. Henry 
was jealous at the rise of a powerful feudal 
baronage in Ireland, and during hts stay 
there (1171-72) he broke the power of 
Slrongbow and the other nobles. In 1185 
Prince John was appointed king of Ireland. 
But before the end of 1186 he was driven 
from the country, and all was left in confusion. 
The eldest of Henry’s sons had died in 
childhood; the second, Henry, bom in 1155, 
was crowned as his father's associate and 
successor in 1170. In 1173, incited by their 
jealous mother. Queen Eleanor, the prince 
and his brother Richard rebelled against 
their father, and their cause was esppum by 
the kings of France and Scotland. The latt^, 
William the Lion, was ravaging the north pf 
England when he was taken prisoner 
Alnwick in 1 174, and to obtain his libertV 
he submitted to do homage to Henrv, In 
few months Hcni^ had re-established his 
authority in all his dominions. During a 
second rebellion Prince Henry died; and in 
1 1 85 Geoffrey, the next son, was killed in a 
tournament at Paris. In 1188, while Hetir> 
was en^ged in a w'ar with Philip of France, 
Richard joined the French king; and in 118^, 
Henry, having lost Le Mans and the chief 
castles of Maine, agreed to a treaty of peace 
granting an indemnity to the followers o] 
Richard. The sight of the name of li 
favourite son John tn the list broke his bean, 
he died at Chinon July 6. On the whoI>\ 
Henry was an able and enlightened sovereign, 
a clear-headed, unprincipled politician, aiui 
an able general; his reign was one of great 
legal reforms. Fair Rosamond (sec Cur- 
roan) was said to have borne him two son^, 
William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and 
Geotfrey, Archbishop of York, but this is 
improbable. See Lives by Mrs Green < 188 t<) 
and Salzmann (1919). and Ramsay’s 
Empire (1903). 


reign, and recovered the royal estates. The 
whole of 1156 he spent in France, reducing 
his brother, Geoffrey of Nantes, who died in 
1158, and, having secured his territories, he 
spent the next five years warring and organiz- 
ing his possessions on the Continent. Henry’s 
object was that of all the Norman kings— to 
build up the royal power at the expense of 
the barons and of the church. From the 
barons hts reforms met with little serious 
opposition; with the clergy he was less 
successful. To aid him in reducing the 
church to subjection, he appointed his 
chancellor, Bocket (q.v.), to the see of 
Canterbury. Henry compelled him and the 
other prelates to agree to the ’ Constitutions 
of Oarendon but Becket proved a sturdy 
churchman, and the struggle between him 
and his monarch was terminated only by hts 
murder. In 1174 Henry did penance at 
Becket’s tomb, but he ended by bringing the 
church to subordination in civil matters. 
Meanwhile he organized an exp^ition to 
Ireland. The Fjiglish pope Adrian IV had 
in 1155 given Henry authority over the entire 
islaiid; and a number of Norman- Welsh 
kntf^U had gained a footing in the coufitiy— 
among then^ Richard de Clare, !^1 of 
Rra^broke, nicknamed Scrongbow, who in 
1170 married the heiram of teiiietier and 


Henry III (1207-72), was born at Win- 
chester, October 1, and succeeded his father. 
King John, in 1216. In 1227 he dcdaicJ 
himself of age; in 1232 he deprived Hubert 
de Burgh, who had ruled as regent anu 
justiciary, of all his ofiices; and in 1234 he 
took the administration into his own hanc.v 
A war with France cost him Poitou, auJ 
might have cost him all bis continent li 
possessions but for the generosity of Louis IX. 
He reissued the Great Charter, with onus 
sions; and he confirmed it more than once 
as a condition of a money grant. He was 
beset with favourites; hts misrule 
extortion roused all classes, and in 1258 
^rliament, headed by his brother-in-la>^, 
Simon de Montfon. Earl of Leicester, forced 
him to agree to the Provisioiw of Oxforu, 
transferring his power to a commission oi 
barons. But disunion among the barons 
enabled Hcmry to repudiate bis oath, aiw 
after a brid" war (1263) the mailer was 
referred to Louis of France, who annuWco 
the Provistom. De Montfort and bis pa«y 
took up arms againat the king* defekb^ him. 
made him prisoner at Lewes (1264), ano 
forced him to the 
called the bfise of Lewet, 
tummofied parbammst 4^ 1265). thf 

Brel in wbkb > 
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Within a year the Earl of Gloucester deserted of Henry IV by Mary de Bohun, and in 1399 
Montfort, and, with Prince Edward, defeated was created Prince of Wales. From 1401 to 
and slew Montfort (q.v.) at Evesham (1265). 1408 he was engaged against Glendower and 

Henry died November 16, 1272. See Free- the Welsh rebels; in 1409 he became constable 
man and Stubbs; works by Miss Norgate of Dover, and in 1410 captain of Calais. To 
(1912), Margt. A. Hennings (1924); Ramsay’s this time belong the exaggerated stories of 
Dawn of the Constitution (1908), R. F. his wild youth. He was crowned on April 10, 
Trehame, The Baronial Plan of Reform (1932), 1413, and at the outset of his reign liberated 

and study by F. M. Powicke (1947). the young Earl of March, the true heir to the 

Henry IV (1367-1413), the first king of the crown, restored Hotspur’s son to his father’s 
House of Lancaster, was born April 3, the lands and honours, and had Richard U’s 
son of John of Gaunt, and was surnamed body buried in Westminster. The great 
Bolin^ok^ from his birthplace in Lincoln- effort of his reign was an attempted conquest 
shire. His father was fourth son of Edward of France; and in 1414 he demanded the 
ni, his mother daughter of Duke Henry of French crown, to which he seems to have 
Lancaster, in 1386 Henry married the rich believed that he had a valid claim through 
heiress, Mary de Bohun. In 1397 he sup- his great-grandfather, Edward III. In 
ported Richard 11 against the Duke of August 1415 he sailed with a great army, and 
Giotioester, and was created Duke of on ^ptember 22 took Harfieur. On October 
Hereford: in 1398 he was banished, and in 25, at Agincourt, he gained a battle against 
1399, when his father died, his estates were such odds as to make his victory one of the 
declared forfeit to Richard. In July Henry most notable in history. Two years after he 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire; on again invaded France, and by the end of 1418 
September 29 he induced Richard, deserted Normandy was once more subject to the 
and betrayed, to sign a renunciation of his English crown. In 1420 was concluded the 
claims; thereupon he had himself crowned; 'perpetual peace* of Troyes, under which 
and four months later Richard died, of Henry was recognized as regent and ‘ heir of 
starvation probably, in Pontefract Castle, France’, and married the French king’s 
February 1400. During Henry’s reign daughter, Catharine of Valois (q.v.). in 
rebellion and lawlessness were rife, and February 1421 he took his young queen to 
frequent descents were made upon the coast England to be crowned; but in a month he 
by expeditions from France. '1 He king’s was recalled by news of the defeat at Baug^ 
movements were constantly hampered for of his brother, the Duke of Clarence. Henry’s 
want of money, and ‘ war treasurers * were wonted success was attending him, when he 
ultimately appointed by the impatient was seized with illness, and died at Vincennes, 
Commons to watch the disbursement of the August 31, leaving an infant to succeed him. 
sums voted. In 1404 parliament proposed Henry was devout, just, and pure of life; yet 
to confiscate the property of the clergy; but his religion did not make him merciful to a 
Henry not only discountenanced all such conquered enemy; and he persecuted the 
proposals, but permitted severe enactments Lollards. Sec Works cited at Henky IV; 
against heretics. In 1401 WiUiani Chatrys and books by Wylie (1914-29), Mowat 

was burnt for heresy at Smithfield. Under (1920), Newhall (1924), E. F. Jacob (1947), 

Owen Glendower the Welsh maintained their and study by Wylie and Waugh (1914-29), 
independence throughout this reign. Scot- Henry VI (1421-71), only child of Henry V 
land Henry invaded in 1400, besieging and Catharine of France, was bom at 
Bdinburgli Castle until compdled by famine Windsor, December 6. During his minority 
to retire. In 1402. while Henry was engaged his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, was appointed 
against the Welsh, the Scots invaded Nor- to govern France, and another unde, 

thumberland: but they were encountered Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, to be 

by the Earl of Northumberland and his son protector of En^and, with a council appom- 
Harry Percy, and were defeated (September ted by parliament In France, the incapable 
- . .. v — Charles VI having dted, the dauphin assumed 


the title of Charles Vll, but his army was 
almost annihilated by the English at Vemeuil 
(1424). In 1429 the siege of Orleans was 
raised by the French, inspired by Joan of Arc, 
and after this the English power declmed 
stead Uv. Henry was crowned king of 
England in 1429, and king of France at mis 
in 1431. Bedford, the only great En^ish 
leader, died in 1435; Paris was recovered 
by the dauphin in 1436, Normandy was lost 
in 1450; and in 1453 the English wem 
expelled from all France (Calais except^). 
In 1445 Henry married the stron^mded 
Margaret of Apjou; in 1447 iheReaufort 
party and she had Gloucester arrested for 
ueason; and five days later he wi^ found 
dead in his bed* bat there is no proof that he 
was murdered* Jack Cade <av.) ^tained 
temporary possei^ of tondoiiu IHH was 

toon captured ^tx^ted. Asa deeoy ^t 

of Uonal* Duke of aarenoe* EdmnI IQ’s 


14) at liumoteton tor iiomuoonj, wiwre 
Dou^as was taken prisoner. Flarry Percy 
( Hotspur) and his house shortly after leagued 
with Douglas and Glendower against Henry; 
but the kmg met the Percies at Shrewsbu^ 
(July 21, 1403), where they were utterly 
defeated. Hotspur slain, and Douglas again 
taken prisoner. In IC46 Prince James of 
bcotiand (afterwards James 1) was captured 
on hit way to France, and w’as detained and 
educated tn England. The civil wars in 
Franco s^e Henry an opportunity to send 
two expeditiom <141 1-12) mkhcr ; buna h» 
iater yoars ho was a chronic mvahd, airlicied 
with imilepljc fits. He died in the Jenisalcm 
Chambof at Weitmimter* March 20, See 
Stubbs; vol. tii; Gatedner’s Houses o/ 

mou*. 9, W# *ix etaWiw 
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third son, Richard, Duke of York, had a 
better title to the crown than Henry; in 1434, 
during the latter*s mental lapse, he was 
appointed protector by parliament. On the 
kmg's recovery York levied an army to 
maintain his power, and at St Albans (1455) 
the Yorkists were victors and the king taken 
prisoner. This was the first of twelve battles 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster 
in the Wars of the Roses. A return of Henry’s 
disorder made York again protector in 1455- 
1456; and on his recovery Henry vainly 
strove to maintain peace between the 
factions. Margaret headed the Lancastrian 
forces; but in 1461 Edward IV was pro- 
claimed king, and in 1465 Henry was captured 
and committed to the Tower. In 1470 
Warwick restored him to the throne, but 
six months after he was again in Edward’s 
hands; and at Tewkesbury (May 4, 1471) his 
son was slain and Margaret (q.v.) taken 
prisoner. Edward returned to London on 
May 21 ; and that night Henry was murdered. 
Heniy, the * royal saint founded Eton and 
King^s College, Cambridge. See Stubbs, 
Gairdner’s Lancaster and York^ and his 
introduction to the Fasten Letters (1872); 
Blacman’s Life (c. 1510; trans. 1919); and a 
work by Gasquet (1923). 

Henry VU (1457-1509), father of Henry 
VllI, born at Pembroke Castle on January 28, 
the grandson of that Owen Tudor who 
married Queen Catharine, widow of Henry V, 
was the founder of the Tudor dynasty; his 
mother, a great-granddaughter of John of 
Gaunt, ranking as the lineal descendant of 
the House of Lancaster. After the Lancast- 
rian defeat at Tewkesbury Henry was whisked 
away to Brittany, where all the Yorkist 
attempts on his life and liberty were frus- 
trated. On August 1, 1485, Henry landed, un- 
opposed, at Milford Haven. Alter the death 
of Richard ’Crookback’ on Bosworth Field, 
Parliament assented in Henry’s assumption 
of the regal title. As monarch, his undeviat- 
ing policy was to restore peace and prosperity 
to a war-worn and impoverished land; an 
aim which his marriage of reconciliation with 
Elizabeth of York materially advanced. 
Minor Yorkist revolts, like the pretensions 
of such pinchbeck claimants to the throne as 
Lambert Stmnel and Perkin Warbeck, were 
firmly dealt with; but Henry's policy m 
general was mercantilist and pacific as was 
demonstrated by his readiness to conclude 
peace with France for a promised indemnity 
of £149,000. With the self-immolation of 
die feudal aristocracy in the recent war, the 
matrix of power had shiRed from the castle 
to the bourse; and Henry’s ship-building 
ibbsidies expanded his mercantile marine 
while ipymg him first call on craft speedily 
epnvertUfie into warships. The marriage of 
Henry’s heir to Catbanne of Aragon cemen- 
tsd sm afiiance with Spain that largely 
nsdllfied the soaring aspirations of France; 
sridle long^iiursed Camontan enmity was 
nntemined when James IV of Scotland wed 
the \H«dcster Xing’s* daughter Margaret. 

Henry’s design to 


commercial prosperity his prudent policy had 
restored to the realm. See works by Hallam 


Tcmperley (1918), 
Pollard’s Reign of 


^ in 1^, Hit liersofial fortuim 

« vm » mitS o B Md • faalf KllKted the 


(1827). Bacon (1622), 

Pickthom (1934), and 
Henry VII (1913-14). 

Henry VlII (1491-1547), second son of the 
above, born at Greenwich, June 28, ascended 
the throne in 1509. During the first years 
of his reign he held a place in the hearts of 
his people. In his earlier manhood he was 
accounted the handsomest and most accom- 
plished prince of his time; and his accession 
to the throne was hailed by such men as 
Colet, Erasmus and More. Seven weeks 
later Henry married Catharine of Aragon,/ 
his brother Arthur’s widow — a step of 
tremendous consequence. As a member of\ 
the Holy League, formed by the pope and; 
Spain against Louis Xll, he in 1512 invaded ^ 
France, and next year won the so-called 
Battle of Spurs, and captured Terouenne 
and Tournay. During his absence a greater 
triumph was gained in the defeat of the 
Scots at Flodden. It was in this French war 
that Wolsey became prominent. So early as 
1514 he was, after the king, the first man in 
the country. The chief aim of Wolsey and 
his master was to hold in equipoise France 
and Spain, and to win for England as arbiter 
an importance to which her own resources 
hardly entitled her. 1 he support of England 
was accordingly till 1525 given to Spain 
against France. Ihe struggle between 
Charles V and Francis proceeded with 
varying success till, in 1525, Francis wa.<s 
brought to the verge of ruin by his defeat and 
capture at Pavia. As the ascendancy thus 
gained by the emperor endangered tlic 
balance of power, England was now thrown 
into alliance with France. In 1521 the Duke 
of Buckingham, a descendant of Edward III, 
was executed on an almost groundless charge 
of treason. The same year Henry published 
his famous book on the Sacraments in reply 
to Luther, and received from Pope Leo X 
the title borne by ail Henry’s successors. 

‘ Defender of the Faith To enable him to 
play his part in continental affairs, Henry had 
frequent need of heavy supplies; and Wolsey 
took on himself all the odium of excessive 
taxation. Wolsey made himself still further 
odious by the suppression of all monasteries 
with less than seven inmates, devoting the 
revenues to educational purposes. In 1525 
Henry’s expensive foreign polios again 
brou^t him into straits, and Wolsey pro- 
posed an ille^l tax, the Amicable Loan; 

It met with file strongest opposition, and 
Wot^ was forced to abanaon it. Ihc 
tumins-point in Henry’s rei^ is the moment 
when he determined that his marriage with 
Catharine of Aragon must be nullified. A\\ 
her children, except Mary, had died m 
infancy* and Heniy professed to see in this 
the judgment of Heaven on an unnatural 
alttanoe; any doubt of the legitUnacy , oj 
Mary might lead to a renewal of the civil 
wars; further, Henry had set his affections 
on Anne Bol^n, a niece of the Duke o 
Norft^k. Pope Oement VII was at first 
disposed to humoiir Hennf, and In 1528 sent 
Cardinal Campeggio to Engiaiid to try fuj 
validity of the marriaps. The visit settled 
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nothing; and the pope, under pressure from 
the emperor, revoked the case to the Roman 
curia. This proved the ruin of Wolsey, who 
now found himself without a friend at home 
or abroad. In 1529 he was stripped of his 
goods and honours, and dismissed in disgrace; 
next year he was summoned to London on a 
charge of high treason, but died on the way. 
Despite the coldness of the pone, Henry was 
as determined as ever on the divorce, and by 
humbling the clergy he thought he could 
bring the pope to terms. In 1531 the whole 
body of the clergy, on the same grounds as 
Wolsey, were declared guilty of treason under 
the law of praemunire^ and purchased pardon 
only by the payment of £118,840. He 
extorted from them his recognition as 
‘ protector and supreme head of the church 
and clergy of England *, and in 1 532 abolished 
the annates paid to the pope. Sir Thomas 
More, who had succeeded to the chancellor- 
ship, and who saw the inevitable end of 
Henry’s policy, prayed to be relieved of the 
Great Seal. In further defiance of Rome, 
Henry (1533) was privately married to 
Anne Boleyn. In 1 534 it was enacted that all 
bishops should be appointed by a congi 
d'iilire from the crown, and that alt recourse 
to the bishop of Rome should be illegal. It 
was also enacted that the king’s marriage 
w\ih Catharine was invalid^ that the suc- 
cession to the crown should lie with the issue 
of Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, and 
that the king was the sole supreme head of 
the Church of England. To this last act 
Bishop Fisher and Sir Tliomas More refused 
to swear, and both were executed next year. 
The supporters of Luther were treated with 
the same severity as those of the old church 
who refused to acknowledge the king in the 
place of the pope. To show that his quarrel 
was with the pope and not the church, and to 
proclaim his soundness in doctrine. Henry 
ordered (1537) the publication of \hL Bishops* 
Book or the institution of a Christian Man, 
strictly orthodox save on the headship of the 
pope. In the famous Statute of the Six 
Articles, known as the Bloody Statute, all 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church of 
Rome arc insisted on, with the severest 
penalties, as necessary articles of belief 
(1539). In 1535 Henry appointed a com- 
mission under 'fhomas Cromwell to report 
on the state of the monasteries for the 
guidance of parliament; and the document 
seemed to justify the most drastic dealing. 
An act was passed for the suppression of all 
monasteries with a revenue under £200 a year 
- -a high-handed and unpopular stop. This, 
together with the fact that everywhere there 
was much misery by reason of the land being 
extensively converted from agricultural to 
pastoral purposes, caused, the year after the 
iiuppression of the smaller monasteries, a 
formidable insurrection in the imrthcrn 
counties, known as the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
The revolt was crushed, and Henry next 
(1536) suppressed all the remaining monas- 
lories. Tlie bulk of the revenues pass^ to 
the crown and to those w^ho had pjjw them- 
selves tiselOl to the king. In 15^ Queen 
Catharine died, and the same Arnic 
Boleyn hemlf was execute for infidelity. 


The day after her execution Henry was 
betrothed to Jane Seymour (c. 1509-37), who 
died leaving a son, afterwards Edward VI. 
Anne of Cleves was chosen as the king’s 
fourth wife, in the hope of attaching the 
Protestant interest of Germany. Anne’s 
personal appearance proved so little to 
Henry’s taste that he consented to the mar- 
riage only on the condition that a divorce 
should follow speedily. Cromwell had made 
himself as generally detested as Wolsey. It 
was mainly through his action that Anne had 
been brou^t forward, and his enemies used 
Henry’s indignation to effect his ruin. 
Accused of high treason by the Duke of 
Norfolk, he was executed on a bill of attain- 
der, without a trial (1540); and Henry 
married Catharine Howard, another niece 
of the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Before two 
years had passed Catharine suffered the 
same fate as Anne Boleyn, on the samecharjse, 
and in July 1543 Henry married his sixth wife, 
Catharine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, who 
was happy enough to survive him. During 
ail these years Henry’s interest in the struggle 
between Francis and the emperor had been 
kept alive by the intrigues of France in 
Scotland. At length Henry and Francis 
concluded a peace (1546), of which Scotland 
also had the benefit. The execution of the 
young Earl of Surrey, son of the Duke of 
Norfolk, on a charge of high treason, com- 
pletes the long list of the judicial murders of 
Henry’s reign. Norfolk himself was saved 
from the same fate only by the death of 
Henry himself, January 28. Henry is apt to 
be judged simply as an unnatural monster, 
influenced by motives of cruelty and lusL 
Yet from first to last he was popular with 
his people, and he inspired the most devoted 
affection of those in immediate contact with 
him. In point of personal morals be was pure 
compared with Francis and James V of 
Scotland ; even in the shedding of blood he 
was merciful compared with Francis. Only 
a prince of the most imperious will could 
have effected the great ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion. See Froude’s History of England (vols. 
i-iv). Brewer’s Henry VUI (ed. Gairdner, 
1884), Creighton’s Wolsey 0^88), Gasquet’s 
Dissolution of the English Monasteries (1889), 
A, F. Pollard’s Henrv VIU (1902), Martin 
Hume’s Wives of Henry K///(1905), H. A. L. 
Fisher, Political History, 1485-1S47 (1910). 
and Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government 
(1934). 

HENRY, the name of four Kings of Franco; 

Henry I (1008-60), son of Robert II. 
ascendM the throne in 1031 and was involved 
in struggles with Normandy and with 
Burgundy, which he had unwisely granted to 
his rival brother Robert. 

Henry 11 (1519-59), father of Henry III, 
bom March 31, married Catharine de’ 
Medici in 1533, and succeeded his father, 
Francis 1. in 1547, Immediately after his 
accession he proceeded to oppress his 
Protestant subyKts. Through the infioenoe 
of the Guises he formed an alliance with 
Scotland, and declared war against England, 
whidh ended in 1558 with the taking of 
Calais, after diat city had been 21^ years an 
English possession, in 1552 he hmed 
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Alliances with the German Reformers, and 
sent an army to aid Maurice of Saxony 
against the emperor. His troops captured 
Toul and Verdun, while Montmorency seized 
Metz. In 1557 Guise’s design to conquer 
Naples was frustrated by the generalship of 
Alva, whilst in the Low Countries Mont- 
morency sustained a crushing defeat at St 
Quentin. These reverses were followed by 
the treaty of Cateau-Cambr^is (1559). 
Shortly afterwards Henry was accidentally 
wounded in a tournament by Montgomery, a 
Scottish nobleman, and died July 10. See 

Henry III (1551-89), third son of the above, 
was bom September 19. In 1569 he gained 
victories over the Protestants at Jamac and 
Moncontour, and he took an active share in 
the massacre of St Bartholomew, in 1573 
the intrigues of the queen-regent secured his 
election to the crown of Poland; but in 1575 
be succeeded his brother, Charles IX, on the 
French throne. His reign was a period of 
almost incessant civil war between Huguenots 
and Catholics, the Duke of Guise having 
formed the Holy League to assert the 
supremacy of Catholicism and secure the 
reversion of the throne to the Guises. Henry 
showed fickleness and want of courage in his 
public conduct; and in private hts life was 
spent in an alternation of dissolute excesses 
and wild outbreaks of religious fanaticism. 
In 1588 the assassination of the Duke of 
Guise roused the Catholics to the utmost 
pitch of exasperation; Henry threw himself 
into the arms of Henry of Navarre, and the 
two marched upon Paris at the head of a 
Huguenot army. But on August 1 Henry 
was stabbed by a fanatical Dominican named 
Jacques Ci6menU be died, the last of the 
House of Valois, on the following day, 
nominating Henry of Navarre as his suc- 
cessor. Sec Freers Henry III (1858). 

Henry IV (1553-1610), king of France and 
Navarre, was bom at Pau, December 13, 
third son of Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne 
d’Albret, heiress of Henry, king of Navarre 
and Beam. After his father’s death, his 
mother, a zealous Calvinist, had him carefully 
educated. In 1569 she took him to La 
RotJielle, and presented him to the Huguenot 
army, at whose head he fought at the battle 
of Jarnac. Henry was chosen chief of the 
Protestant party, and the third Hugu^ot 
war began. The peace of St Germam was 
followed by a marriace between Henry and 
Mmigaret of Valois, sister of Charles IX, in 
15729 within less than a week of the massacre 
of St Bartholomew. Henry's life was spat^ 
on ccmdttl^ of his professing himself a 
Catliolic. Three years be was virtually a 
pti$OB€t at the French court, but in 1576 
escaped to Alengon. Having revoked his 
compulsory conversion, he resumed the 
oommand of the anny, and gained signal 
advanu^es and a favourable peace. The 
death in 1584 of the Duke of Aitjou made 
Henry presummive heir to the crown, the 
■ttccoMon to whd to bin by tiw 
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Savoy, and Philip II of Spain, were prepared 
to dispute his claims, he retired to the sooth 
until he could collect more troops and money. 


His cause gradually gained strength through 
the internal dissensions of the Leaguers, and 


in 1590 he defeated the Duke of Mayenne at 
Ivry. In 1593 he formally professed himself 
a member of the Church of Rome; this was 
followed by the speedv surrender of the most 
important cities of the kingdom, including 
Paris. In 1598 peace was concluded between 
Spain and France by the treaty of Vervins; 
and on April 15 of that year Henry signed an 
edict at Nantes by which he secured to 
Protestants liberty of conscience and impar- , 
rial justice. Heretofore the remote provinces > 
were at the mercy of governors and landed < 
proprietors in the matter of taxes and V 
compulsory services. These abuses Henry * 
completely stopped, and by road-maSung < 
opened up his kingdom to traffic and com- 
merce, and established new sources of wealth 
and prosperity. His great minister Sully 
reorganizikl the finances, and in ten years 
reduced the national debt from 330 millions 
to 50 millions of Uvres. On May 14, the day 
after the coronation of his second wife, Mary 
de* Medici, and when about to set out to 
commence war in Germany, Henry was 
assassinated by a fanatic named Ravaillac, a 
tool of the Jesuits. According to Henri 
Martin, Henry * remains the greatest, but 
above all the most csseniially French, of all 
the kings of France *. His unbridled licen- 
tiousness was his worst fault. Besides the 
histories of France, Memoirs of Sully and 
others, sec French monographs on Henry IV 
by P6r6fixe (1 66 1), Lescure (1873), Lacombe 
(1878), Guadet (1879), Anquez (1887), De la 
Fciriere (1890), Ritter (1944), and English 
ones by Freer (1860'-63). WiUert (1894), 
Blair (Philadelphia 1894), Sedgewick (1930), 
Slocombe (1933). 

HENRY V of Fraace, so-callcd. Sec Cham- 

BOXD. 

HENRY, the name of seven German Holy 
Roman Emperors, of whom the following 
are especially noteworthy: 

Henry III (1017-56) son of Conrad II. 
father of Henry iV, became king of the 
Germans in 1026, Duke of Bavaria in 1027. 
Duke of Swabia in 1038, and emperor in 
1039. He resolutely maintained the imperial 
prerogatives of power, and encouraged the 
efforts of the Cluniac monks to reform the 
ecclesiastical system of Europe. In 1046 he 
put an end to the intrigues of the three rival 
popes by deposing all three and electing 
Cement 11 tn their stead, la 1042 he 
compelled the Duke of Bohemia to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of the empire. By 
repeated campaigns In Hungary he ostablisned 
the supremacy of the empire in 1044, Henry 
also wretched his authortty over the Norman 
conquerors of Apulia and Calahrisu He 
promoted teaming and the arts, famded 
numerous monastic schools, and wit laany 
gre^ churches. See German tnonosrtfdi by 
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fim task was to break the power of the 
nobim; but his measures provoked a rising 
of the Saxons, who in 1074 forced upon 
Henry humiliating terms. In 1075 he 
defeat^ them at Hohenburg, and then 
proceeded to take vengeance upon the 
pnnoes, secular and ecclesiastical, who had 
opposed him. The case of the latter gave 
Gregory VII a pretext to interfere in the 
r* Germany. This was the beginning 
of the great duet between pope and emperor 
wcor^ under Gregory VII. In 
1076 Henry declared the pontiff deposed. 
Oregoiy retahated by excommunicating 
H^ry. The king, seeing his vassals and 
pnneet falling away from him, hastened to 
Ifdiy to make submission at Canossa as a 
humble penitent, and in January 1077 the 
bM of excommunication was removed. 
Hawng found adherents among the Lorn- 
bards, Henry renewed the conflict, but was 
again excommunicated. He thereupon 
appointed a new pope, Clement III, hastened 
over the Alps and besieged Rome, and in 
1064 caused himself to be crowned emperor 
by the antipope. In Germany, during Henry’s 
absence, three rival kings of the Germans 
successively found support. But Henry 
managed to triumph over them all. Ho had 
crossed the Alps for the third time (1090) to 
support Oement HI, when he learned that 
his son Conrad had joined his enemies and 
been crowned king at Monza. Disheartened, 
ho retired to Lombardy in despair, but at 
length returned (1097) to Germany. His 
second son, Henry, was elected king of the 
Germans and heir to the empire. This 
prince, however, was induced to rebel by 
Pope Pascal 11; he took the emperor 
prisoner, and compelled him to abdicate. 
Ilie emperor escaped and found safety at 
Li^ge, where he died, August 7. See German 
monographs by Floto (1855-57), Kilian 
(1886), and Meyer von Knonau (18^ er se^.). 
HENRY, called The Uon (1I29<^95>, Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, was the head of the 
Guclpiis. After Bavaria (taken from his 
father) was restored to him (1154) by the 
Emperor Frederick I, bis possessions exten- 
ded from the North Sea and the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, His power and ambitious designs 
roused against him a league of princes in 
1166; but Henry was able to make head 
against his enemies till the emperor, alarmed, 
deprived tum of his dominions and placed 
him under the ban of the empire in 1180. 
Ultimately he was reconciled to Frederick’s 
successor, Henry VL He encouraged 
agricuiture and die commerce of Hamburg 
and LObeck, and founded Munich. See 
Life by A. L. Poole (1912). 

HENRY, (1) dosepli (1797-^1878), American 
physicist* born at Albany, N.Y., became 
instructor in mathematics there in 1826, in 
1832 professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Hrmccton* and in 1846 Unt secretary of the 
Smidtsoniati institution. He discovered 
electrical inductioxi tndenetidenlly of Faraday 
*^nd constructed the nm electromaiiietic 
motor (I829L demontorated the osciwory 
nttture of etotric fuid 
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and his Scientific 


See Memorial (1880) 

Writings (2 vols. 1886). 

(2) Matthew (1662-1714), English non- 
conformist divine, bora at Broad Oak farm- 
house, Flintshire, became pastor at Chester 
(1687). His Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament (1710) was completed by others. 
See Life by Williams (1865). 

(3) O., pen-name of William Sydney Porter 
(1862-1910), American writer, master of the 
short story, born at Greenboro, N. Carolina. 
Brought up by an aunt during the depression 
in the South, he was farm-labourer, pharma- 
cist-assistant and bank clerk. He ’ borrowed * 
money from the bank to help his consumptive 
wife and to start a literary magazine, ran 
away at the height of the scandal, but returned 
in 1897 to his wife’s death-bed and gave 
himself up. He was found technically guilty 
of embemement, spent three years in jail, 
where he adopted his pseudonym and began 
to write short stories. His second marriage 
came to nothing and he roamed about the 
New York back streets, where he found 
ample material for his tales. His use of 
coincidence and trick-endings, his purple 
phraseology, his malaproptsms, exaggeration 
and caricature have not gone without criti- 
cism. But nothing can detract from the 
technical brilliance and boldness of bis comic 
writing. The best of his short stories include 
An Unfinished Story, Municipal Rej^rt, 
Telemachus, Friend, Cabbages and Kings 
(1904), The Gentle Grofter (1908). See Lives 
by C. A. Smith (1916), A. Jennings (1922) 
and G. Langford (1957). 

(4) Patrick (1736-99), American statesman, 
bora in Hanover county, Va., failed in store- 
keeping and in farming, so turaed lawyer in 
1760, and first display^ his great eloquence 
in pleading the cause of the people against 
an unpopular tax (1763). A great patriot 
in the War of Independence, be delivered 
the first speech in the Continental congress 
(1774). In 1776 he carried the vote of the 
Virginia convention for independence, and 
became governor of the new state. He was 
four times re-elected. In 1791 he retired 
from public life. See Lives by W, W. Henry 
(1891) and O. Morgan (1929). 

(5) WUliam (1774-1836), English chemist, 
bora at Manchester, studied medicine at 
Edinburgh, practised in Manchester, but 
soon devoted himself to chemistry. He 
formulated the law named after him that the 
amount of gas absorbed by a liquid varies 
directly as the pressure. He became F.R.S. 
(1808) and was awarded the Copley Medal 
(1809). 

HENRY FREDERICK (1594-1612), Prince of 
Wales, boro at Stirling Castle, Uie elder sem 
of James 1, was created Duke of Rothesay 
in 1594, and Prince of Wales in 1610. His 
promising career was cut short by typhoid 
fever, thoui^ poisoning (even by the king 
his father) mi^c have been the cai^. 

HENRY OF BLOIS (1101-71), bishop of 
Winchester from 1 129, and legate from 1139 
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to 1154 <ed. by T. Arnold. 1879; trans. 
1853). 

HENRYSON, Robert (c. 1425~c. 1508). 
Scottish makar. is usually designated school* 
master of Dunfermline, and was certainly a 
notary in 1478. His Testament of Cresseid 
is a kind of supplement to Chaucer's poem 
on the same subject; Robene and hiakyne is 
the earliest Scottish specimen of pastoral 
poetry. Other works include a metrical 
version of thirteen Morall Fables of Esope^ 
possibly his masterpiece. See Study by 
M. W. Steam (Columbia 1949) and his poems 
and fables, ed. H. Harvey Wood (1958). 

HENRY THE MINSTREL. See Harry 

HENR?’ THE NAVIGATOR (1394-1460), 
Portuguese prince, fourth son of JoSo I, king 
of Portugal, and the English Philippa, a 
daughter of John of Gaunt, distinguished 
himself at the capture of Ceuta in 1415. He 
took up his residence at Sagres, in Algarve; 
and during the war against the Moors his 
sailors reached parts of the ocean before 
unknown. He erected an observatory and a 
school for navigation, and dispatched some 
of his pupils on voyages of discovery, result* 
ing in the discovery of the Madeira Islands 
in 1418. Heniy's thoughts were now 
directed towards the gold-producing coasts of 
Guinea; and in 1433 one of his mariners 
sailed round Cape Nun, and touched Cape 
Bojador. Next year another expedition 
reached a point 120 miles beyond Cape 
Bojador; in 1440 Cape Blanco was reached. 
Up to this period the prince had borne the 
expense of toese voyages himself ; henceforth 
societies for the purpose were formed under 
his guidance. In 1 446 Henry's captain, Nuno 
Tristam, doubled Cape Verde, and in 1448 
Gonz&iez Vallo discovered three of the 
Azores. Henry died in 1460, after his 
mariners had reached Sierra l^one. See 
books by Major (1868-77). Martins (trans. 
1914), Sanceau (1946). 

HENl^HEL, Sir George (1850'] 934), 
German-bom British composer, conductor, 
singer and pianist, bora at Breslau, came to 
England in 1877, was naturalized in 1890, and 
knighted 1914. He composed an opera, a 
Requiem and chamber-music, conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and became 
the first conductor of the Scottish Orchestra 
(1893-95). — His first wife was the soprano- 
singer, LOliJin June Baih^ (1860-1901). 

HENSEN, VktVMr (1835-1924), German physi- 
ologist. bom at Kid, investigated Uie pro- 
duction of marine fauna which he named 
phmkton* 


HENSLOWE, PhU^ (d. 1616), EngUsh stage- 
manager, was originally a dyer and starch- 
maker. but became in 1584 lessee of the Rose 
theatre, on the Bankside. From 1591 till his 
ttafh in 1616 he was in partnership with 
Edward Alleyn (q<v.), who married h» step- 
dai^ter in 1592. Henslowe's business 
diary from 1593 to 1609, preserved at Dulwidi 
Cbu^ fed. with interpolations, dcc.» by 
L R 1841; W. W. Greg, 1904-08), 

contajM iir^uable information about the 
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facial elasticity, took leading rdles in Lady 
Luck (1927), Funny Face (1928), It's a Boy 
(1930), Harvey (1950), &c., and produced 
the famous Aldwych farces and many other 
plays, both straight and musical. See his 
Yours Faithfully (1948). 

HENTY, Gec^e Alfred (1832-1902), English 
novelist and journalist, born at Trumpington, 
educated at Westminster and Caius College, 
became a special correspondent for the 
Morning Advertiser during the Crimean war 
and for the Standard in the Franco-Prussian 
war. He was best known, however, for his 
eighty historical adventure stories for boys, 
including With Clive to India (1884), With 
Moore at Corunna (1898), With Roberts fo 
Pretoria (1902). See Bibliography by 
Kennedy and Farmer (1956). ; 

HEPBURN. See Bothwell. ^ 

HEPPLEWHITE, George (d. 1786), EngUsh 
cabinet-maker, came from Lancaster to set 
up business in London. His designs are 
characterized by the free use of inlaid 
ornament and the shield shape. His Cabinet 
maker's and Upholsterer's Guide appeared in 
1788. 

HEPWORTH, Barbara (1903- ), English 
sculptor, born at Wakefield, studied at the 
Leeds School of Art, the Royal College ot 
Art and in Italy; and she has been married 
to John Skeaping, the sculptor, and to Ben 
Nicholson, the artist. She was one of the 
foremost non-figurativc sculptors of her 
time, notable for the strength and formal 
discipline of her carving (e,g. the Contraptmtal 
Forms exhibited at the Festival of Britain, 
1951). Her representational paintings and 
drawings arc of equal power. The late 
Gallery, London, and the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York have examples of her work. 
See Barbara Hepworth: Carvings and 
Drawings (1952). 

HERACUTUS, -kli'tus (fl. 500 nxX Greek 
philosopher, with his opponent Parmenldci 
(q.v.) the most important of prc-Socrauc 
philosophers, was born at Ephesus, founded 
his own school there in the Ionian tradnion 
and died at sixty. Known as ' the weepmg 
philosopher ’ because of his pessimistic view 
of the human condition and * the dark one ' 
because of the mystical obscurity of h<s 
thought, he wrote On Nature, fragments of 
which arc extant. The ever-living fire is the 
primordial element out of which all else has 
arisen, change, i.e. becoming and perishing, 
flowing, is the first principle of the universe. 
His follower, Cxgtylus (q.v.), made the 
typical remark; ‘ You cannot step twice into 
the same river Any apparent unity or 
stability is merely the equilibrium or tenuous 
harmony achieved by w*arring opposites: 
nij^t follows the death of day, summer 
winter, surfeit hunger. One opposite never 
triumphs over another to upset the hamiony. 
This dynamic monism is a recurring theme 
in westm philosophy. It gave immediate 
stimulus of opposition to the logic o 
Parmenides and f^atic atomism and found 


an echo in Hegel's synthesis of opposites. 
See Bywalcr's edition of the Pragmenj^ 
(W77). stttdk* by E. vmdrntt 
Dteb {!«»), J. Burtiet. Early Gwrt 
(4th wA. t»48), mi O. S. fUrfc 
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J. B. Raven, The Pre^Socratic Philosophers 
(1957)* 

HERACLIUS, -fc/i'- {c, 575-641), Byzantine 
emperor, bom in Cappadocia, in 610 headed 
a revolt against Phocas. slew him, and 
mounted his throne. At this time the Avars 
threatened the empire on the north-west, 
and the Persians invaded it. Chosroes II 
captured Damascus in 613, and in 614 
Jerusalem; then all Syria, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor were conquered. At length Heraclius, 
having in 620 concluded a treaty with the 
Avars, in 622 took the field against the 
Persians, routed them in a series of brilliant 
campaigns, won back his lost provinces, and 
shut up Chosroes in Ctesiphon (628). But 
soon the followers of Mohammed won from 
Her^lius nearly all he gained from the 
Persians, he meanwhile wasting his time in 
self-indulgence and theological disputes. See 
French monograph by Drapeyron (1869). 

HERBART, Johann Hriedrich (1776-1841), 
German philosopher, born at Oldenburg, in 
1805 was appointed extra-ordinary professor 
of Philosophy at Gottingen, in 1809 went to 
Kdnigsberg as Kant's successor, but in 1833 
returned to Gottingen. His works were 
collected by Hartenstein (1850-52; new ed. 
13 vqls. 1883-93). He continued in the 
Leibnizian tradition . rather than Kant's, by 
positing a multiplicity of ' reals * or things 
which possess in themselves absolute existence 
apart from apperception by the mind of man. 
Me rejects the notion of separate mental facul- 
ties; and devised a statics and a dynamics 
of mind amenable to mathematical manipula- 
tion. His services to the science of education 
were conspicuous. See Dc Garmo's Herbart 
and the Herbartians (1895), Felkin's transla- 
tion of his Science of Education (1895), Ufer's 
Introduction to HerbarCs Pedagogy (trans. 
1896), and studies by F. H. Hayward (1907), 
Life by G. Weiss (1926), G. F, Stout’s essay in 
Studies in Phthsophv and Psychology (1930). 

HERBELOT, Barth^leiny d , (1625- 

1695), French orientalist, born in Paris, in 
1692 became professor of Syriac in the (>1- 
16ge de France. His Bibliothigue Orientale 
(1697; 3rd cd. 1777-83) is a universal 
dictionary of oriental knowledge. 

HERBERT, name of an English noble family, 
descended from ‘Herbertus Camerarius* 
who came over from France with William 
the Conqueror; seven or eight generations 
later the Herberts diverged into the Earls of 
Powis, the Lords Herbert of Cherbury, the 
Herberts of Muckross, and several untitled 
branches in England, Wales, and Ireland. 
Sir WiUUm Itolert of Raglan Castle, 
Monmouth, was knighted in 1415 by Henry V 
for his valour in the French wars. His 
doioendants were Earls of Pembroke and 
Huntingdon, the Earls of Carnarvon (q.v.) 
descend from the 8lh Ear! of Pembroke: 

(1) Sir Wililam, Irt Eari of Pembroke (d. 
1469), son of Sir William above, father of (2), 
an adhefont of the House 
created Earl of Pembroke by Edward IV m 
1468 but was captured by the Lancastrians 
and beheaded July 28. 

<2) Wimanm Earl (146(WI), sou of U), 
in 1479 efltchtngt^ the earldom of Pembroke 
tor that of Httanuadou. 


(3) Sir William, 1st Earl of Pembroke (2nd 
creation) (c. 1501-70), English soldier and 
diplomat, son of an illegitimate son of (1), 
married the sister of Catharine Parr, Henry 
VIIFs sixth wife, supported Mary Tudor 
against Lady Jane Grey and put down Wyatt’s 
rebellion (1554). 

(4) Henry, 2iid Earl (c. 1534-1601), 
English courtier, son of (3), married first 
Lady Catharine Grey (1553), sister of Lady 
Jane, and in 1577 Mary Sidney, sister of the 
poet, to whom the latter dedicated his 
Arcadia, 

(5) William, 3rd Earl (1580-1630), English 
poet, patron of Ben Jonson, Massinger and 
Inigo Jones, a lord chamberlain of the court 
(1615-30), became chancellor of Oxford 
University in 1617 and had Pembroke College 
named after him. Shakespeare’s ’ W. H.’, 
the ’ oalie begetter * of the Sonnets has been 
taken by some to refer to the 3rd Earl. 

(6) Philip, 4th Earl (1584-1650), English 
statesman, brother of (5) and a favourite of 
James 1, strove to promote peace between 
Charles I and the Scots, but left the King 
and joined the Parliamentarians (1641), and 
became vice-chancellor of Oxford (1641-50). 
He was created 1st Earl of Montgomery 
(1605). 

(7) Thomas, 8th Earl (1656^ 1733), English 
sailor, was Lord High Admiral under Queen 
Anne. 

(8) Henry, 9tfa Earl, ’ The Architect Earl ’ 
(1693-1751), erected the first Westminster 
bridge (1739-50). See also below, Herbert 
(2), Herbert of Cherbury and Herbert of 
Lea. 

HERBERT, (1) Sir Alan Patrick (1890- ), 

English writer and politician. He was called 
to the bar but never practised, having 
established himself in his twenties as a witty 
versifier, in the Gilbertian tradition but with 
a very personal touch. He became a member 
of the Punch staff in 1924. His first theatrical 
success was with Nigel Playfair in the revue 
Riverside Nights (1926). This was followed 
by a series of brilliant libretti for comic 
operas, including Tantivy Towers (1930), a 
version of Offenbach’s Helen (1932), Derby 
Day and Bless the Bride (1947). He is also 
the author of several successful novels, 
notably The Secret Battle (1919), The Water 
Gipsies (1932) and Holy Deadlock (1934). 
In What a Word (1935) and many humorous 
articles he campaigned against jargon and 
officialese. From 1935 to 1950 he was 
Independent member of parliament for 
Oxford University and introduced a Marriage 
Bill in the House of Commons that passed 
into law as the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1938, and did much to ameliorate conditions 
of divorce in Britain. 

(2) Geoife (1593-1633), English clergyman 
and poet, was the son of t^dy Magdalen 
Herbert, to whom Donne addressed his Holy 
Somets^ und brother of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (q*v,)* In 1609 he paaied from 
Westminster to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where ho was elected a fellow and nulntc 
orator (1619). His connection with the 
Court and panicolirly James's Ikvour 
seemed to pc^t to a worldly career and hia 
poems and 'The CeiSbu* 
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indicate the sharpness of the decision which 
finally directed him to the Church. In 1630, 
under the influence of Laud, he took orders 
and wore out his few remaining years as the 
zealous parish priest of Bemcrton in Wilt- 
shire. Like his friend Nicholas Ferrar, but 
without Fcrrar’s mystical piety, he represents 
both in his life and works, the counter- 
challenge of the Laudian party to the 

K ’ lns. 'Hie Church was Christ’s comely 
to bo decked with seemly ornament 
and ’The mean thy praise and glory is*. 
This two-fold conception along with his ideal 
of Christian humility and unwearying 
service pervades all his writing, verse and 
prose alike. His verse is almost completely 
included in The Temple (1633), which is the 
communing of a soul with God sometimes 
in the expostulatory vein which only perfect 
faith dare assume. The mood in general is 
lyrical in the religious way, but the serenity 
is often pleasingly disturbed by dramatic 
touches. What is most striking is the quaint 
homely imagery which — so he says in 
‘ Jordan * — is due to his cult of humility. 
His chief prose work A Priest in the Temple 
containing what izaak Walton called ’ plain, 
prudent, usefull rules for the country parson * 
was published in his Remains (1652). See 
his Works in Prose and Verse with the Life 
by Izaak Walton and notes by Coleridge 
(1846). Modern studies are by Heall (1934), 
Forbw (1949) and Summers (1954). 

(3) Jolm Risers (18 16-90), English 
historical and religious painter, was born at 
Malden, about 1840 turned Catholic, and 
was elected an A.R.A. in 1841, an R.A. in 
1 846. His Sir Thomas More and his daughter 
(1844) is in the Vernon collection in the 
National Gallery* 

(4) Victor (1859-!924]j, Irish-American 
composer, born In Dublin. A cellist by 
training, he played in the orchestras of 
Johann Strauss and the Stuttgart Court 
before settling in New York as leading 
cellist of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
Orchestra. His first comic opera. Prince 
Ananias (1893), proved so great a success 
that he followed it with a long scries of 
similar works containing such eodurin|Ay 
popular songs as ‘ Ah, sweet mystery of life * 
and * Kiss me again His ambition to 
succeed as a composer of serious opera 
resulted in Natoma (1911) and Madeleine 
(1914), neither of which have remained in 
repertory. See Life by Waters (1955). 
HERBERT OF CHERBURY, Edward Her- 
bert, 1st Baron ({585-1648), English soldier, 
statesman and philosopher, brother of 
Gec^ge Herbert (q.v.), was born March 3, at 
Eyton, Shropshire. In 159^ while still an 
tmdergraduate at University College, Oxford, 
be married an heiress four years older than 
blaiaetf. At James Vs coronation he was 
made a kaitght of the Bath ; tn 1608 he visited 
France, and in 1610 was at the recapture 
of lOMciL in 1614 he was vrith Maurice of 
traveled through Germanv and 
IMy* utio trouble attempting to 

idamH seddiers in LangucKloc for 

tba f>nk» of Savoy. Made a member of the 
be was mat to France as 
IliBdMMimdor (i6i9X aRd tried Ociotlation 


between Louis Xlll and his Protestant 
subjects. He was in 1624 made a peer of 
Ireland, and in 1629 of England. When the 
Civil War broke out he at first sided very 
half-heartedly with the Royalists, but in 1644 
surrendered to the Parliamentarians. He 
died in London, August 20, 1648. His De 
Veritate is an anti-empirical theory of 
knowledge. His De Religione Gentillum 
(164S) proves that all religions recognize five 
main articles — that there is a sapreme God, 
that he ought to be worshipped, that virtue 
and purity arc the main part of that worship, 
that sins should be repented of, and that 
there are rewards and punishments in aj 
future state. Hence Herbert came to bo 
reckoned the first of the deistical writers.1 
The Expeditio Buckinghami Duels (1656) is a\ 
vindication of the ill-fated Rochelle expedi-* 
tion. The ill-proportioned Life and Raigne of \ 
King Henry VIH (1649) is by no means 
accurate. His Autobiography^ a brilliant ' 
picture of the man and of oontemporaiy 
manners, is a masterpiece in its kind, but is 
disfigured by overweening self-glory. The 
Poems^ Latin and English, reveal a represen- 
tative of the ’ metaphysical * school. See 
Remusat’s monograph on him (1874), C. 
Guttler's on his philosophy (1897) and Life 
by Lord Herbert (1912). 

HERBERT OF LEA, Sidney Herbert, Ist 
Baron (1810-61), British statesman, son of 
the 1 1 th earl of Pembroke, bom at Richmond, 
was educated at Harrow and Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1832 was elected Conservative 
M.P. for South Wilts, and was Peel’s 
secretary to the Admiralty from 1841 to 
1845, when he became secretary-at«war. 
He opposed Cobden’s motion for a select 
committee on the com taws. In 1852 he 
was again secietary-at-war under Aberdeen, 
was largely blamed for the hardships of the 
army before Sebastopol, but sent Florence 
Nightingale to the Crimea. He was for a 
few weeks Palmerston’s colonial secretary in 
1 $55, and his secretary-at-war in 1 859. Great 
improvements in the sanitary condition and 
education of the forces, the amalgamation of 
the Indian with the imperial army, and the 
organization of the volunteer movement 
signalized his army administration. After he 
resigned he was called (1861) to the Upper 
House as Baron Herbert of Lea. He died 
August 2, 1861. See his Life by Lord 
Stanmore (1906). 

HERCULANO DE CARVAJLHO, er-kco- 
lah'no THay ker^vahT’-yoo^ Alexandre (1810^ 
1877), Portuguese poet and prose-writer, 
born in Lisbon, largely self-educated, omie 
over to England and France^ and returned 
eventually to become royal Itbratian at 
Ajuda. His best work it the Hisipgkt de 
Portugal (J 846-53). See Life by F. de 
Almeida (}910>. 

HERD, Dnvid (1732 -1810), Scottish anthol- 
ogift, born at Marykirk in Kincardine, 
edhor of Ancient Scdttitdt Ballads (1776; new 
ed. by Hecht, I905L 

HERi^ Miamt CottftM (17^1801). 
Oermaii erttte and i^eet, wag bom at 
Mohningm in Bast Prussia, Augnst 25, 
at K4idiiberg» and 

Kani and Mamnosu In tfUlm beoam 
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tMchw in a school and assistant-pastor in a appointed goldsmith to Anne of Denmark, 
church at Riga. Between 1766 and 1769 and soon after to James VI. Heriot followed 
tw wrote two works, m which he maintained James to London, where, as court-jeweller 
that the truest poetry is the poetry of the and banker, he amassed considerable riches, 
people. In 1769 he made the acquaintance He bequeathed £23,625 to found a hospital 
of Goethe at Strasbourg; in 1 770 was appoin- or school in Edinburgh for sons of poor 
Bttckeburg, and in burgesses. ‘ JingJing Geordie ’ figures in 
1776 first preacher in Weimar. He died Scott’s Fortunes of NifteL See Steven’s 
December 18. Herder’s love for the songs History of HerioFs Hospital i\^S9). 
of the people, for unsophisticated human HERKOMER, Sir Hubert ron (1849-1914), 
naftire, found mpression in an admirable Oerman-bom British portrait painter, was 
coUectton of folk-songs, Stimmen der Vdiker bom at Waal in Bavaria, studied art at 
in Liedem (1778-79), a work on the spirit of Southampton, Munich and South Kensing- 
Hebrew poetry (1782-83; trans. 1833), a ton. and in 1870 settled in London, where, 
treatise on the infiuence of poetf^r on manners besides painting, he worked as engraver, 
(1778); in oriental mythological tales, in wood-carver, iron-smith, architect, journalist, 
parables and legends, in his version of the playwright, composer, singer and actor. In 
Cid (1805), and other works . The supreme 1889 he became Slade professor at Oxford, 
importance of the historical method is fully in 1890 R.A., and he was knighted (1907). 
recognised in these and a book on the origin He was an enthusiast for * colour music *, in 
of language (1772), and especially in his which different colours instead of sounds are 
masterpiece, Jdeen zur Geschichte der Men-- produced by a keyboard. See his The 
schheit (1784-91; trans. 18(X)), which is Herkomers (1910-11) and Life by J. Saxon 
rematkable for its anticipations and adumbra- Mills ( 1 923). 

tions of evolutional^ theories. He is best HERMANN, Johann Gottfried Jakob (1772- 
remembered for the influence he exerted on 1848), German classical scholar, born at 

Goethe and the growing German Romanti- Leipzig, from 1803 w*as professor there of 

cism. His works nave been edited by Suphan Eloquence and Poetry. He wrote on classical 

(32 vols. 1877-1909). See Erlnnerungen^ by metre, Greek grammar, &c.. and left Dpvfca/a 

Herder’s widow (1830); Herder's Lebensbita^ (1827-77). See Lives by Jahn (1849) and 

by his son (1846-47); various collections of Kfichty (1874). 

his Letters*, and books by Haym (1880-85), HERMAS, one of the Apostolic fathers, 
Jorct (1875). Nevinson (1884). Kdhnemann author of the early Christian treatise called 

(2nd ed. 1912), Bfirkner (1904), McEachran the Shepherd^ sometimes identified as the 

(1940), A. Gillies (1945). brother of Pius I, Bishop of Rome in 142-57, 

HEREDIA, fl>’-rn.r'THee-a, (1) Jos6 Marla See Zahn, Per Hirt des Hermas (1868) and 

(1803-39), Cuban poet, cousin of (2), bom critical study by M. Dibelius (1923). 
at Santiago de Cuba, was exiled to tbe HERMES, Georg, her'mes (1775-1831), 
U.S.A. for anti-govemment activities in 1823. German Roman Catholic theologian, born 

He is remembered for his patriotic verse and at Dreyerwalde in Westphalia, became 

for his ode to Niagara. theological professor at Munster in 1807, 

(2) Jos4 Maria de (1842-1905), French f^t, and in 1819 at Bonn. In his works such as his 

cousin of (1), was bom in Cuba at Santiago Fhilosophische Einleitung in die Christ^ 

but went at an early age to France, where he katholische Theohgie (1819), he sought to 

was educated. One of tbe Parnassians, he combine the Catholic faith and doctrines 


achieved a great reputation with a compara- 
tively small output, his finest work being 
found in his sonnets, which appeared in the 
collection La Trophie (1893). He was 
elected to the Academy in 1894. 

HEREFORD, Earls of. See Bohun. 

HEREWARD, called the Wake, was a Lincoln- 
shire squire who held the Isle of Ely a^inst 
William the Conqueror (107(1-71). When 
WHtiam had succeeded in penetrating to the 
Eoi^tsh camp of refuge, Hereward cut his 
way jj^rou)^ to the fastnesses of the swampy 
fens northwards. The noble Uncage assign^ 
him in Kingsley’s romance of Hereward the 
fFdke (1866) has been shown by Freeman to 
be thmtote of foundation. See a monograph 
by Gmieral Harward (1896). 

HifiCBSHEIMER. Joseph,^ -AfmVr (1880- 
1954), American novelist, born , m Phila- 
delphia, studied art, but made his name by 
hfJmrnm Bh 0 d (1915), The Thm Bhck 
Pemki (191 T), 7X6o/ Coin OJlSWew ^ead 
(1919), TAs Blight Shawl (1922), Tke Footsa^ 
Roar (1934) and other novels and short 


with Kantian philosophy. The Hermesian 
method became influential in tbe Rhineland, 
but his doctrines were condemned by a 
papal brief in 1835 as heretical, and his 
followers were deprived of their professor- 
shms. 

HERMITE, Charles, ayr-^meet (1822-1901), 
French mathematician, professor at 
Sorbonne, proved that the base, e, of natural 
logarithms is ncm-algebraic, and published 
works on the theory of numbers, dliptic 
functions, continued fractions, Ac. 

HERNANMIZ^ Jos4^ ayr-nahn'dayth (1854- 
1886), Argentinian poet, bom near Buenos 
Aires, known for his gaucho poetry of life in 
tbe pampas, where he had spent his early 
life among the cattle-men. His masterpiece 
is the epic Martin Fierro (1872-79). See 
TiscomiiLFoeras gauchescos (1940). 

HERO OF MJEXANDRIA (Ut cent A.D.), 
Greek mathematidan, invented many 
machines, among them Hero’s fountain, the 
aeolipile, and a double fordng-pump suitable 
for a flre^ngiiie. He diowed that the angle 
of incidence m optics ts equal to the ani^eof 
reflection and devised the foitmda fbr 
expressing the am of a triaxti^ in mim eC 
its tides, ^ ' 
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HERO THE YOUNGER (10th cent. a.d.). 
Greek mathematician at Constantinople* 
wrote on mechanics and astronomy. 
HEROD, the name of a family which rose to 
power in Judaea in the first century a.c. ; they 
were of Edomite descent, but Jewish in 
religion. See joint biographical studies by 
A. H. M. Jones (1938), S. Perowne (1958)* 
and a popular account of their times by F. O. 
Busch (trans. 1958): 

(1) Herod the Great (?73-4 b.c.), second 
son of Antipatcr, procurator of JudaeiU in 
47 B.c. was made governor of Galilee; 
ultimately he and his elder brother were made 
joint>tetrarchs of Judaea. Displaced by 
Antigonus of the Hasmonean dynasty* he 
fled to Rome, where he obtained* through 
Antony, a full recognition of his claims* and 
became tetrarch of Judaea, 40 b.c. On 
Antony’s fall he secured the favour of 
Augustus, and obtained the title of king of 
Judaea in 31 b.c.; his reign was stained with 
cruelties and atrocities. Every member of 
the Hasmonean family, and even those of his 
own blood, fell a sacrifice to his jealous fears; 
and latterly the lightest suspicion sufficed as 
the ground for wholesale butcheries. The 
daughter of the innocents at Bethlehem is 
quite in keeping with his character* but is 
not alluded to by Josephus; so was his 
ordering the death of his wife Mariamne and 
his two sons by her. Herod’s one eminent 
quality was his love of magnificence in 
architecture. He married ten wives, by whom 
he had fourteen children. 

(2) Herod Aotipas (d. after a.d. 40), son of 
(1), was by bis will named tetrarch of Galilee 
and Peraea. He divorced his first wife in 
order to marry Herodias, the wife of his half- 
brother Philip — a union against which John 
the Baptist remonstrated at the cost of his 
life. It was when Herod Antipas was at 
Jerusalem for the passover that Jesus was 
sent before him by Pilate for examination. 
He afterwards made a journey to Rome in 
the hope of obtaining the title of king; he 
not only failed, but, throu^ the intrigues of 
Herod Agrippa, was banished to Lugdunum 
(Lyons), where he died. 

(3) Herod Agrippa I (10 b.c.-a.d. 44), son 
of Aristobulus and Berenice and grandson of 
())* was educated and lived at Rome until 
his debts compelled him to take refuge in 
Idumea. From this period almost to the 
death of Tiberius be suffered a variety of 
misfortunes, but, having formed a friendship 
with Caligula, he received from him four 
tetrarchies, ana after the banishment of Herod 
Antipas that of Galilee and Peraea. Claudius 
added to his dominions Judaea and Samaria. 
He died * eaten of worms ’ at Caesarea. 

(4) Herod Agrippa 11 (a.p. 27<-100), son of 
(3), was at Rome when his father died. 
Claudius detained him, and re-transformed 
the kingdom into a Roman province. In 53 
he received nearly all his paternal possessions, 
which were sub^uently enlarfi^ by Nero. 
Agrippa spent g^t sums in adorning 
ienmem. He did all in his power to 
dissuiuie the Jews from rebelling. When 
Jerusalem was takmi he went with his sister 
to Rome, where he became praetor. It was 
jbiRMO him Paid made bis 


HERODAS. See Herondas. 
HEROD£SATTlCUS,Ad-/^deez(c. a.d. 107- 
177), Greek orator, was bom and died at 
Marathon, won Hadrian’s favour, and was 
summoned to Rome in 140 by Antoninus 
Pius. See French monograph by Vidal 
Lablache (1871). 

HERODIAN (c. a.d. 170-240), Greek 
historian, who was bom in Syria, and lived 
in Rome. His History ^ in eight books, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius (180) to the 
accession of Gordian III (238), is fairly 
trustworthy. See editions by Bekker (1855) 
and Mendelssohn (1883). 

HERODOTUS, he-rod'd^tus (c. 485-425 b.c.1 
Greek historian, bom at Halicarnassus, a 
Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor. 
When the colonies were freed from the 
Persian yoke, he left his native town, and 
travelled in Asia Minor, the Aegean islands,] 
Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, the coasts of 
the Black Sea, Persia, Tyre, Egypt, and 
Cyrenc. In 443 b.c. the colony of Thurii was 
founded by Athens on the Tarcntine Gulf, 
and Herodotus joined it. From Thurii he 
visited Sicily and Lower Italy. On his 
travels, he collected historical, geographical, 
ethnological, mythological and archaeo- 
logical materia] for hts history which was 
designed to record not only the wars but the 
causes of the wars between Greece and the 
barbarians. Beginning with the conquest 
of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor by the 
Lydian king Croesus, he gives a history of 
Lydia, and then passes to Persia, Babylon 
and Egypt. In books v to ix we have the 
history of the tw'o Persian wars. The work 
of Herodotus is to the bald, brief, discon- 
nected notes of his predecessors what the 
work of Homer was to the poems of his 
predecessors. Cicero called him ’ the father 
of history Sec studies by J. E. Powell 
(1939) and Myres (1953). 

HEROLD, Louis Joseph Ferdinand, ay-rold 
(1791-1833), French composer, born at 
Paris, wrote many operas, among them 
Zampa (183!) and Le Pri aux clercs (1832), 
also several ballets and piano-music. Sec 
Life by Jouvin (1868). 

HERONDAS, or Herodas (3rd cent, b.c.), 
Greek poet, of whose Mimiambi, pictures of 
Greek life in dialogue, some 700 verses were 
discovered on an Egyptian papyrus in the 
British Museum in 1891 (editM by Knox, 
1922). 

HEROPHILUS, -m/'- (fi. 300 B.c.), Greek 
anatomist, a founder of the medical school 
of Alexandria, bom at Chalcedon, was the 
first to dissect the human body to compare it 
with that of other animals. He described the 
brain, liver, spleen, sexual organs and 
nervous system, dividing the latter into 
sensory and motor. 

hIrOULT, Paul Louis Toussalnt, oyr-oo 
(1863-1914), French metallur^t* invented 
the methoa of extracting aluminium by the 
electrolysis of cryoliRs, and a furnace for 
electric steel. 

HERRERA, (1) Afftonfo de (1549 

1625), Spanish historian, bom at Caetlar 
near Segovia, wrote a history of CagtUian 
ExphHs (ft tk$ (1601^15; trans. by 

John Stevens, 1725), a description the 
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West Indies, a history of England and Scot- Community especially German re-armament, 
land in the time of Mary Stuart, &c. He wrote a number of literary and bio- 

(2) Fernando de Ic. 1 534-97), Spanish lyric graphical studies, best known of which arc 
poet, bom at Seville, took orders. Many of Madame Ricamier (1904), Beethoven (1932), 
his love-poems are remarkable for tender &c. See Life by P. Groschaude (1932). 
feeling, while his odes sometimes attain a HERSCHEL, name of a German-British 
Miltonic grandeur. He wrote a prose history family of astronomers : 
of the war in Cyprus (1572), and translated (1) Caroline Lucretia (1750-1848), sister of 
from the Latin of Stapleton a Life of Sir T, (2). was bom and lived in Hanover till 1772, 
More (1592). when she joined him at Bath. Acting as his 

O) Francisco, ‘ £1 Viejo * (the elder) assistant she made independent observations, 
(1576-1656), Spanish painter, born in and discovered eight comets and several 
Seville, painted historical pieces, wine-shops, nebulae and clusters of stars. In 1798 she 
fairs, carnivals, and the like. published a star catalogue. She returned to 

(4) FWmciaco, ‘El Mozo* (the younger) Germany in 1 822. See her Memoir (1876). 
(1622-85), Spanish painter, son of (3). bora (2) Sir (Frederick) William (1738-1822), 
at Seville, worked at Rome, but was ultimately German-British astronomer, brother of (1), 
painter to the king at Madrid. His best father of (3), bora at Hanover, visited 
works are a fresco. The Ascension, in the England in 1755 as oboist in the Hanoverian 
Atocha church in Madrid, and St Francis, in Guards band; in 1766 he became an organist 
Seville cathedral. and teacher of music at Bath. Taking up 

HERRICK, Robert (1591-1674), English poet, astronomy, he made (1773-74) a reflecting 
was the son of a London goldsmith. After telescope, with which in 1781 he discovered 
graduating at Cambridge he was presented the planet Uranus, called by him ‘ Gcorgium 
with a living in Devon, 1629, of which he was Sidus *. In 1782 he was appointed private 
deprived as a royalist in 1647. The year astronomer to George 111; and at Slough 
following, probably feeling absolved from near Windsor, assisted by his sister Caroline, 
priestly correctitude in London, he published he continued his researches. Knighted in 
Hesperides: or the Works both Humane and 1816, he died August 25, 1822. He greatly 
Divine of Robert Herrick Esq., the latter added to our knowledge of the solar system, 
being entitled Noble Numbers. Despite of the Milky Way, and of the nebulae; 
Noble Numbers he is the most pagan of he discovered, besides Uranus and two of its 
English poets, vicing with his Latin models satellites, two satellites of Saturn, the 
in the celebration of imagined mistresses — rotation of Saturn's ring, the period of 
Julia, Anthea, Corinna, &c. — but always in rotation of Saturn, and the motions of binary 
the dispassionate manner of the carver of stars; and made a famous catalogue of 
jewels. ‘ Scaled of the tribe of Ben *, he was double stars, &c. In 1789 he erected a 
at his best when describing rural rites as in telescope 40 feet long. See Lives by E. S. 
The Hock Cart, Twelfth Night, &c., and in Holden (1881), J. Sime (1900) and Sidgwick 
lyrical gems such as ‘Gather ye rosebuds (1953); and Lady Lubbock’s Herschel 
while ye may * and * Cherry Ripe Youth Chronicle (1933). 

and love and the pagan fields wore his (3) Sir John Fredrick William (1792-1871), 
themes at a time when the West country was English astronomer, son of (2), born at 
devastated by the Civil War. He resumed Slou^, was educated at Eton and St John's 
his living at the Restoration. Sec Life by Cambridge, where in 1813 he was senior 
1-. W. Moorman (1910); also Rose Macaulay, wrangler and first Smith's prizeman. He 
They Were Not Defeated (1933), E. 1. M. continued and augmented his father's 
Easton, /mmor/n/( 1 934) and M. Chute, researches, discovering 525 nebulae and 
Two Gentle Men (1960). clusters. In 1848 he was president of the 

HERRING, John Frederick (1795-1865), Royal Astronomical Society and master of 
En^ish stage-coach driver turned painter, the Mint (1850-55). He pioneered celestial 
was the most popular painter of sporting photography, carried out research on photo- 
scenes in his day. See Muir's Catalogue active chemicals and the w^ave-theory of light, 
(1894). and translated from Schiller and the Iliad. 

HERRiOT, Edouard, er-yd (1872-1957), He was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
French Radic'^l-Socialist statesman, born at A. M. Clerk, The Herschels (1896). 

Troyes, became professor at the L^c6e HERSEY. John Richard (1914- ), American 
Ampere, Lyons, and was mayor there from author, oorn in Tientsin, educated at Yale, 
1905 until his death. He was minister of was corresTOndent in the Far East for the 
Transport during the first World War. magazine Time, He is remembered for his 

premier (1924-25), 1926 (for two days) and war-books, particularly A Bell for Adano 

1932, was several times president of the (1944), which was dramatized and filmed. 
Chamber of Deputies, a post which ho was and Hiroshima (1946), the first on-the-spcd 

bolding in 1942 when he Became a prisoner description of the effects of a nuclear 

of Vichv and of the Nazis, after renouncing explosion and The War Lover (1959). 
his Legmn of Honour, when that honour was HERTER, Chriatian Archibald (1895- ), 

eWerred on collaborators wiOi the Germans. Am^can politician, educated at Harvard, 
After the Uberatton, he was reinvested with was governor of Massachusetts 1953'^57, then 
the deomtion and was president of the under-secretary of state to John Poster 
nationai assembly 0^7-53), and was then Dulles, whom he succeeded as secretary in 
elecM ii^ pmideot. A keen supporter of 1959, He has a backnound of diplomatic 
the League of Nations, he opposed, however, experience, including being acting minister 
the whole concept of ihe European Defence to Bel^um at the age of twenty-one^ and 
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pei^onal assistant to Herbert Hoover 192J- 
1924. A sincere if reticent internationalist, he 
has hitherto been of necessity overshadowed 
by the personality and position of Mr Dulles. 
HERTWIG, Oscar (1849-1922), German 
zoologist, bom at Friedberg, Hessen, profes- 
sor at Jena and Berlin, demonstrated with 
Fol that one sperm only enters the egg in 
fertilization (1879). 

HERTZ. (1) Gustav (1887- ). German 

physicist, nephew of (2), born at Hamburg, 
professor of Physics at Berlin and director 
of the Siemens Research Laboratory, shared 
the Nobel prize (1925) with Franck for 
confirming the quantum theory by their 
experiments on the effects produced by 
bombarding atoms with electrons. 

(2) Heinrich Rudolf (1857-94). German 
physicist, uncle of (1), bom at Hamburg, 
studied under Kirchhoff and Helmholtz and 
ultimately became professor at Bonn in 1 899. 
In 1887 he realized Maxwell's predictions, by 
his fundamental discovery of dectro-magnctic 
waves, which excepting wave-length, behave 
like light- waves. 

(3) Henrik (1798-1870), Danish poet, was 
bora and died in Copenhagen. Gjenganger- 
brevene (* Letters of a Ghost*, 1830) was a 
rhymed satirical poem. His best dramas are 
Svend Dyrings Hus (1837) and Kong Jtends 
Dnwer (1845 ; often trans.). 

(4) Joseph Herman (1872-1946), Zionist 
leader and writer, born at Rebrin, Czccho- 
Slovakia (then in Hungary), studied at 
Columbia Universityj U.S.A,, became rabbi 
at Johannesburg until expelled by President 
Kruger for his pro-British attitude, becoming 
professor of Philosophy at Transvaal 
University College in i906. In 1913 he 
became rabbi of the Hebrew Congregations 
of the British Empire and a C.H. in 1943. 
See his The Jew in South Africa (1905), Early 
and Late (1943), &c. 

HERTS^G, James Bairy Muonik (1866- 
1942), Dutch South African statesman, was 
bom at Wellington, Cape Colony. He was a 
Boer general (1899-1902) and in 1910 became 
minister of justice in the first Union govern- 
ment. In 1913 be founded the Nationalist 

S alty, advocating, in opposition to Botha and 
muts, complete South African independence, 
and in the first World War opposed co- 
operation with Britain. As premier (1924- 
1939), in coalition with Labour (1924-29), 
with Smuts in a United party (1933 -39), he 
renounced his earlier secessionism, but on the 
outbreak of the second World War declared 
for neutrality, was defeated, lost office, and 
In 1940 retired. See Lives by C. M. van der 
Heev^(1946> and O. Pirow (1958). 

I1ERV£« prowrly Flcrifoond Ronger, er-vay 
(t82S^2)f French composer (from 1848) of 
ItghI operas, one of the originators of ap^ra 
achieved success with VOettil crevi^ 
IdlretU Fausu Jcc. 

HIKRVIED, Paul Ernest, er-vym (1857-1915), 
Imcit dramatist, novetist and A^demiciao 
^900), bora at NeutUy, wrote L^Ettlgme^ Le 
atal odier po^^ul piecH d MArr, 
Seestii4yfay B. Estliw (I9t7) . 

HRRWAftra VON Kan 

Ebcdtei, hm^pohn (I796-1884L Pnisttan 
geoml^ Mrvpdl. hi the war d liberados 


against Napoleon, in 1864 captured Alsen, 
and in 1866 contributed to the victories 
ending with KdniggrStz. in 1870 he was 
made governor of the Rhine provinces, in 
1871 a field-marshal. 

UERWEGH, Georg, -vayg (1817-75), German 
revolutionary poet, was bom at Stuttgart. 

HERZ, rr/A’, (1) Henri (1806-88), Jewish pianist 
and composer, bom at Vienna, was professor 
of Music (1842-74) at the Conservatoire in 
Paris and a piano manufacturer there. 

(2) Henriette (1764-1847), German-Jewish 
hostess in Berlin (Christian from 1817), of 
great beauty and culture, wife of Markus 
(1747-1803), doctor and philosopher. Hef 
house was an intellectual centre. See Life bk 
Furst (2nd ed. 1858) and Borne's letters to 
her (1861). \ 

HERZEN, Alexander (1812-70), RussiaA 
political thinker and writer, born in Moscowl 
was imprisoned in 1 834 for his revolutionary 
socialism. In 1847 he left Russia for Paris,; 
and in 1851 settled in London, becoming a. 
powerful propagandist by his novels and 
treatises, and by the smuggling into Russia 
of his paper Kolokol (‘ The Bell *). He died 
in Paris. Mrs Garnett translated his Memoirs 
(1924-27). See also The Romantic Exiles 
(193.3). 

HERZL, Theodor (1860-1904), Zionist leader, 
born in Budape.st, graduated in law at 
Vienna, but wrote essays and plays until the 
Dreyfus trial (1894) and (he anti-Semitism it 
aroused, which be reported for a Viennese 
newspaper, possessed him. In the pamphlet 
Judenstaat (1896) he advocated the remedy 
in the formation of a Jewish state, convened 
the first Zionist Congress at Basel (1897) and 
negotiated with the Kaiser, the Sultan, the 
Russian premier, Joseph Chamberlain and 
Baron Rothschild. See his uninhibited diary, 
kept from the beginning of hi.s* mission ’ (trans. 
1958), and Life oy A. Bcin (trans. 1957). 

HERZOG, (1) Johann Jakob <1805 82), 
Swiss theologian, born at Basel, became 
professor at Lausanne (1830), Halle (1847), 
Erlangen (1854), and edited the great 
Realencykhpddiefur protestantische Theologk 
und Kirche (22 vols. 1854-68; English 
abridged ed. by Schafif, 3 vois. 1882 84). 

(2) Maurice (1919- ), French engineer 
and mountaineer, bom at Lyons. He climbed 
the Alps in youth and, during the second 
World War, served in the Artillery and the 
Chasseurs Alpins, receiving the Croix de 
Guerre. He was chosen to lead the Frencli 
Himalayan Expedition in 1950, and climbed 
Annapurna (26,926‘ft.) the first 8000 metre 
peak to be scaled. On the descent, he lost 
several fingers and toes through frostbite. 
See his Annapurna (1953), written in hospital 
at Neuilly. 

HESELRIGE. See HAHeuuo. 

HESELTINE, Philip Arnold. See Waiuloctk. 

HESIOD (e. 8th cent, g.c,), Greek poet, 
seemingly somewhat later than Homer, was 
born in Ascra, at the foot of Mount Helicon. 
The Warkg tmd fJays is generally consideml 
to consist of two ortginally disfinct poems, 
one exalting honest labour and denotincang 
corrupt and unjust iuthpH; the oUmr con- 
taining advice as lo the nays indey or tn^ucky 
|br the thriller’s wotic. teaches 
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the origin of the universe out of Chaos and 
the history of the gods. Critics arc not 
agreed whether the unity of the poems is the 
work of the original composer, disturbed by 
interpolations, or is the work of some late 
editor harmonizing lays originally uncon- 
nected. Hesiod's poetry is didactic. The 
Works anti Days gives an invaluable picture 
of the Greek village community in the 8th 
century b,c., and the Theogony is of impor- 
tance to the comparative mythologist. 

HESS, (1) Cerroain Henri (1802-50), Swiss 
chemist, born at Geneva, professor of 
Chemistry at St Petersburg, formulated 
Hess's law (1840), which states that the net 
heat evolved or absorbed in any chemical 
reaction depends only on the initial and final 
stages. 

(2) M™ (1890- ), English pianist, 

bom in London, studied under Matthay at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and was an 
immediate success on her first public appear- 
ance in 1907. Since then she has worked as 
a chamber musician, recitalist and virtuoso, 
achieving fame in North America as well as 
Britain. During the second World War she 
organized the lunch-time concerts in die 
National Gallery, for which she was awarded 
iheD.B.H. in 1941. 

(3) Rudolf (1894- ), German politician, 

born at Alexandria, Egypt, and educated at 
Godesberg, fought in the first World W'ar, 
after which he studied at Munich University, 
where he fell under Hitter's spell. He joined 
the Nazi parly in 1920, took part in the 
abortive Munich rising (1923) and, having 
shared Hitler's imprisonment and, it is said, 
taken down from him Mein JCampf, became 
in 1934 his deputy as party leader and in 1939 
his successor-designate, after Gdring, as 
FUhrer, In 1941, on the eve of Germany's 
attack on Russia, he flew alone to Scotland 
(Eaglesham), to plead the cause of a nego- 
tiated Anglo-German peace, which prompted 
Churchill's comment: ' I he maggot is in 
the apple *. He was temporarily imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, then under psychi- 
atric care in a country house near Aldershot. 
He was sentenced at the Nuremberg Trials 
(1946) to life-impnsonment. At Spandau 
juil he was lucknumed ' Mad Kudi ' for his 
ca'entricities. Sec Nuremberg Trial series, 
vol, vii (1948), book by J. R. Rees (1947), and 
Retrospect by Viscount Simon (1952). 

(4) Victor Francis (1883- ), Austrian- 

American physicist, bom at Waldstcin, 
Austria, became professor of Physics at 
Fordham University (N.Y.) in 1938. Ha 
helped to determine the number of alpha- 
particles given off by a gramme of radium 
(1918) and became a pioneer investigator of 
cosmte radiation. He shared the Nobel prize 
(1936) with C. D. Anderson. Sec his Cosmic 
BadUttion anti Biological Effects (1940). 

(5) Walter Rudolf (1881- ), Swiss 

physiologist, bom in Frauenfcld, professor ol 
Physiology at Zurich (1917-51), did much 
important research on the nervous system, 
and developed methods of stimulating 
locaUised areas of the brain by means of 
neecUa. electrodes. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for medicine £nr 1949, 

Hdnnami (t8t7- ), German 


novelist and poet, born at Calw in WUrttem- 
berg, was a bookseller and antiquarian in 
Basel from 1895 to 1902 and published his 
first novel, Peter Camezind^ in 1904. There- 
after he earned his living by his pen. Bos- 
shalde (1914) examines the problem of tlie 
artist; Knulp (1915) is a tribute to vaga- 
bondage. Demian (1919; trans. 1958) is a 
psycho-analytic study of incest, while 
Narziss and Goldmund (1930; trans. 1958) 
portrays the two sides of man’s nature by 
contrasting a monk and a voluptuary. 
Steppenwolf (\9H \ trans. 1929) mirrors the 
confusion of modem existence and Das 
Olasperlenspiel (1945) is a utopian fantasy on 
the theme of withdrawal from the world. 
Hesse was awarded the Goethe prize in 1946 
and the Nobel prize in 1947. His poetry was 
collected in Die Gedichte in 1942, and hir. 
letters, Brief e, appeared in 1951. M agister 
Utdi was translated into English in 1949, while 
a later work, Beschwdrungeti (Affirmations) 
(1955), confirmed that his powers were not 
diminished by his advanced years. Though 
he disclaimed any ruling purpose the theme of 
his work might be stated as a musing on the 
difficulties which the present age puts in the 
way of the individual in his efforts to build up 
an integrated, harmonious self. Alt this is 
expressed in sensitive and sensuous language 
rising to the majestic and visionary. See 
Lives and studies by Bali (1927), M. Schmid 
(1947) and H. Bode (1948). 

HESYCHIUS, he-zik'ee-us (fl. 4th cent, a.d.), 
Greek grammarian of Alexandria, compiled 
a useful Greek lexicon. 

HESYCHIUS OF MILETUS (11. 5th-6th 
cent. A.D.), Greek historian, wrote a work 
on the eminent Greek writers and a universal 
history down to a.d. 518. 

HEITNER, (1) Alfred (1859-1941), German 
geographer, son of (2), brother of (3), born 
at Dresden, travelled and explored in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas, and 
was a pioneer of modern methods of system- 
atic geography. Among his books are 
geographies of Russia and England, also 
Die Geographie (1927) and Der Gang der 
Kultur iiber die Erde (1929). 

(2) Hermann (1821-82), father of (1) and 
(3). born at Lcisersdorf. was an art historian 
and literary scholar. 

(3) Otto (1875-1931), son of (2), brother of 
(I), bom at Dresden, was a painter and 
sculptor in the oco-iropressionist style. 

HEUSS. Theodor, hoys (1884- ), German 

Federal president, born at Brackenheim, 
Wfirttemberg, studied at Munich and Berlin 
and became editor of the political magazine 
Hiife (1905-12), professor at the Berlin 
College of Political Science (1920-33) and 
M.P, (1924-28, 30-32). A prolific author 
and journalist, he wrote two books dencuno 
ing Hitler, and when the latter came to power 
in 1933, Heuss was dismissed from his 
rofessorship and his books were publicly 
umt Nevertheless, he continued to write 
them in retirement at Heidelberg under the 
pseudonym of ' Brackenheim ' until 1946, 
when be became founder member of the 
Free Democratic Party, professor at Stuttgart 
and helped to draft the new federal constitu- 
tino. He was president (1949-59) and in 
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that capacity paid a state visit to Britain in 
October 1958, the first German head of state 
to do so since 1907. Albert Schweitzer 
officiated when Heuss in 1907 married Elly 
Knapp (1881-1951), social scientist and 
author. See his autobiographical Varspiele 
(1954). 

HEVELIUS, Johannes, he^vay'iee-us (1611- 
1687), German astronomer, bom at Danzig, 
established the foremost observatory there 
in 1641 and built another when the first was 
burnt down in 1679. He catalogued 1500 
stars, discovered four comets and was one 
of the first to observe the transit of Mercury. 
He gave names to many lunar features in 
Selenographia (1647) and argued with Hooke 
over tyiies of telescopic sights. 

HEVES Y, Georg von, he-vay'shee (1 885 - ), 

Hungarian-Swcdish chemist, bom in Buda- 
pest, discovered w'ith Coster in 1923 the 
element hafnium at Copenhagen. The 
second World War made him seek a domicile 
in Sweden. He became professor at Stock- 
holm and was awarded the Nobel prize 
(1943) for his work on radio-isotope indica- 
tors. 

HEWrrSON, Williain Chapman (1806-78), 
English naturalist, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, from 1848 at Oatlands Park, Surrey, 
collected, depicted and wrote about butter- 
flies, birds* eggs, Ac. His collection is in the 
Natural History Museum, Kensington. 

HEWLETT, Maurice Henry (1861-1923), 
English novelist, poet and essayist, born in 
London, keeper of land revenue records 
(1896-1900), made his name by his historical 
romance The Forest Lovers (1898); but his 
poem The Song of the Plow (1916) is perhaps 
his best work. 

HEYDRICH, Rcinhard, hVdriKH, * the hang- 
man * (1904-42), Nazi terrorist and deputy- 
chief of the Gestapo, born at Halle, as a 
youth joined the violent anti- Weimar * Free 
Corps’, in 1931 had to quit the navy, and, 
turning Nazi, rose to be second in command 
of the secret police, and presently was 
charged with subduing Hiller's war-occupied 
countries. In 1941 he was made deputy- 
protector of Bohemia and Moravia, but next 
year was struck down in his terror career by 
Czech assassins. In the murderous reprisals, 
Lidice village was razed and every man put 
to death. 

HEYERDAHL, Thor, /d- (1914 ), Nor- 

wegian anthropologist, was educated at the 
University of Oslo. He served with the free 
Norwegian military forces from 1940 to 1945. 
Impressed by the fact that certain aspects of 
Polynesian culture recall features of that of 
the pre-Inca inhabitants of Peru, he set out 
to prove, by sailing a balsa raft from Callao, 
Peru, to Tuamotu Island in the South 
Pacifle that the Peruvian Indians could have 
settled in Polynesia. His success in this 
venture, as well as his less spectacular 
archaeological expedition to Easter Island, 
won him popular fame and several distin- 
guished awards. See his On the Hunt for 
Ppradise (1938), The Kon^Tiki Expedition 
(1948), American Indians in the Pacific (1952), 
Aku-Aku (1958). 

HEYUN, Pet^ (1599-166% EnjUsh divine 
and historian, bom al Burford, Oxfordshiie, 


was deprived of his preferments under the 
Commonwealth, but after the Restoration 
became sub-dean of Westminster. He wrote 
a Life of Laud, cosmographies, histories of 
England, of the Reformation, and of the 
Presbyterians, and anti-Puritan pamphlets. 

HEYMANS, Corneille, hVmahns ( 1 892- ), 

French-Belsian physiologist, born at Ghent, 
where he became professor of Pharmaco- 
dynamics. He developed the technique of 
* cross circulation ' of blood and was awarded 
the Nobel prize (1938) for his work on the 
sinus aorta. 

HEYN,Piet. SeeHEiJN. 

HEYNE, ChrisHan Gottlob, (1729-1812)* 
German classical philologist, born at Chen^ 
nitz, in 1 763 became professor of Eloquence 
at Gottingen, which university he made 
pre-eminent for classical studies. He edited 
Virgil, Pindar, Apollodonis and Homer's 
Iliad CexXyWs Miscellanies, 

HEYROVSKY, Jaroslav, hUrof'skee (1890- 
), Czech chemist, discovered in 1922 
polarographic analysis and developed the 
method for application to high-purity 
substances. For this he won the Nobel prize 
for chemistry in 1959, the first Czech national 
to gain a Nobet award. 

HEYSE. Paul Johann von, hVz^ (I830*-19I4). 
German WTiter, was born in Berlin, and 
settled at Munich in 1854. In 1 910 ho received 
a Nobel prize and was ennobled. He 
excelled as a short-story teller, his novelten 
being marked by a graceful style, sly humour 
and often sensuality. These were collected 
in Das Buck der freundschaft (1883-84) and 
other volumes. He also wrote novels, plays 
and epic poems and translations of Italian 
poets. See studies by H. Spiero (1910) and 
R. M. B. Mitchell (1916). 

HEYWOOD, (1) John (c. 1497-c. 1580), 
English epigrammatist, playwright and musi- 
cian, was born perhaps in London, perhaps 
at North Mimms, perhaps at Slock Harvard 
(Essex). After studying at Oxford, he wUsS 
introduced al court by Sir Thomas More, 
who was a distant cousin by marriage, and 
made himself by his wit and his skill in 
singing and playing on the virginals a 
favourite with Henry Vlll and with Mary, 
to whom ho had been music teacher in her 
youth. He was a devout Catholic, and after 
the accession of Elizabeth went to Belgium, 
where he died. He wrote several short plays 
or interludes, whose individual characters 
represent classes, as the Pedlar, the Pardoner, 
and the like. They thus form a link between 
the old moralities and the modern drama. 
He is remembered above all, however, for 
his collections of proverbs and epigrams. 
His wearisome allegorical poem. The Spider 
and the Ftie^ contrasts Catholicism and 
Protestantism. He was the grandfather of 
John Donne (q.v.). See books by A. W. 
Reed (1917, 1918), Bolwel! (1922), De la Btrc 
(1937). 

(2) Thomas (c. 1574-1641), English drama- 
tist and poet, bom in Uncolnshire* was 
educated at Cambridge, and was writing 
plays by 1596. In 1598 be was engaged by 
Philip Henslowe as an aetor. Down to 163.], 
he had a large share in the composiiion of 
22D plays. He was also the aedior of an 
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historical poem, Troja Britannica (1609); an 
Apology for Actors (1612); Nine Bookes of 
Various History concerning Women (1624); a 
long poem. The Hierarchic of the Blessed 
An^ells 0635); a volume of rhymed trans- 
lations from Lucian, Erasmus, Ovid, &c.; 
various pageants, tracts and treatises; and 
The Life of Ambrosias Merlin (1641). Twenty- 
four of Heywood’s plays have come down. 
The best is A Woman kilde with Kindnesse 
(1607), a domestic tragedy; and with this 
may be coupled The English Traveller (1633). 
His work is usually distinguished by natural- 
ness and slnrmlicity. In the two parts of The 
Fair Maid of the West (1631), and in Fortune 
by Land and Sea (1655), partly written by 
William Rowlev, he gives us some spirited 
descriptions of sea-fights. The Rape of 
Lucrrece (1608) is chiefly noticeable for its 
songs; Love's Maistresse (1636) is fanciful 
and ingenious; and there is much tenderness 
in A Challenge for Beautie (1636). In The 
Royall King and Loyall Subject (1637) the 
doctrine of passive obedience to kingly 
authority is stressed. The Captives (1624) 
was first published by BuUen (1885). Sec 
A. Melville Clark’s study (1931) and biblio- 
graplw (1924). 

HIBBERT, Robert (1770-1849), British mer- 
chant bom in Jamacia, who in 1847 founded 
the Hibbert Trust, whose funds, in 1878 
applied to the Hibbert Lectures, also aid the 
Hibbert Journal (1902 (T.). See The Book of 
the Hibbert Trust (1933). 
lilCHENS, Robert Smythe (1864-1950), 
English novelist, son of a canon of Canter- 
bury, studied music, but made his name as a 
novelist by The Green Carnation (1894), The 
Garden of Allah (1905), The Call of the Blood 
(1906), The Faradine Case (193,1), That Which 
M’ Hidden (1939), &c. 

HICKES, George (1642 1715), English non- 
juror and philologist, born at Newsham, near 
Ihlrsk, was educated at Oxford, m 1683 
became Dean of Woiccstcr, as a nonjuror 
was deprived of his deanerj' in 1690, and in 
16**4 was conseciatcd nonjuring Bishop of 
Thetford. He published works in contro- 
versial and practical divinity, a Thesaurus 
Linguarum ^eterum Septentrionalium (1705), 
and a grammar of Anglo-Sa^on and Moeso- 
Gothic (1689). 

HICKS, (1) Sir Edward Seymour (1871 1949), 
British actor-managcr and author, bom in 
Jersey, made his debut at Islington in 1887 
and built up a reputation as a light comedian, 
appearing in many successful plays written by 
himself, including The Man in Dress Clothes^ 
The Gay Gordons, Vintage Wine, Ac. He 
wrote several books of rcnnniscences. He 
was knighted in 1935. 

(2) Elias (1748 -1830), American Quaker 
reachcr, born at Hempstead, Long Island, 
y his unitarianism split the American Society 
into Orthodox and Hicksite Friends. See 
his Journal (1828) and letters (1834), and 
Life by Forhush (1956). 

p) wmUim, Fasiba* (18.30 83), 

British officer in command of the Egyptian 
forces annihilated by the Mahdi at El Obcid 
November 1883. 

HtERO, of two tyrante (kings) 

of Syracuse: 

21 


Hiero 1, king (478-467 b.c.), won a great 
naval victory over the Etruscans in 474. 
Though violent and rapacious, he was a 
lover of poetry, and the patron of Simonides, 
Aeschylus, Bacchylides, and Pindar. 

Hiero II, king (269 -215 b.c.), son of a noble 
Syracusan, came to the front during the 
troubles in Sicily after the retreat of Pyrrhus 
(275 B.C.), and in 269 was elected king of the 
Syracusans. He joined the Carthaginians in 
besieging Messana, which had surrendered 
to the Romans; but was beaten by Appius 
Claudius, in 263 he concluded a fifteen 
years* peace with Rome, and in 258 a 
permanent one. In the second Punic war 
Hiero supported the Romans with money 
and troops. He died in 215. He was a 
patron of the arts, and Archimedes was his 
relative and friend. 

HIEROCLES, hher'o-kleez (5th cent. A.D.), 
Ncoplatonist philosopher of Alexandria, is 
usually reckoned the author of a commentary 
on the * Golden Verses ’ of Pythagoras. 
HIERONYMUS. Sec Jerome. 

HIGDEN, Ralph (d. 1364), English chronicler, 
was a Benedictine monk of St Werburgh’s 
monastery in Chester. He wrote the 
Polychronicon, a general history from the 
creation to about 1 342, which was continued 
by others to 1377. An English translation 
of the Polychronicon by John Trevisa was 
printed by Caxton in 1482. See the edition 
by Babin^on and Lumby in the Rolls series 
(1865-86). 

HIGGINS, (1) Matthew James, called * Jacob 
Omnium* (1810-68), British controversialist, 
was born at Benown Castle, County Meath. 
His intellectual force, his humour and irony, 
were enlisted in the warfare against the 
abuses and minor evils of social and public 
life by means of letters and articles to the 
press. He stood 6 feet 8 inches high. See 
Memoir by Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, prefixed 
to his Essays on Social Subjects (1875). 

(2) WiUiam (1769-1825), Irish chemist, 
born at Sligo, professor at the Royal Dublin 
Society (1800), anticipated Dalton by his 
application of the atomic theory to chemistry 
(1791). He was elected F.R.S. (1806). 
HIGGINSON, Thomas Wentworth (1823- 
1911), American wTitcr, born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was ordained to the ministry, 
from which he retired in 1858. Meanwhile 
he had been active in the anti-slavey agita- 
tion, and, with others, had been indicted for 
the murder of a man killed during an attempt 
to rescue a fugitive slave, but had escaped 
through a fiaw^ in the indictment. In the civil 
war he commanded the first regiment raised 
from among former slaves; in 1880-81 was a 
member of the Massachusetts legislature. 
His books include, besides histories of the 
United States, Outdoor Papers (1863), Army 
Life in a Black Regiment (1870), Oldport Days 
(1873), Common-Sense about Women (1881), 
Hints on Writing and Speech-making (1887) 
and Concerning All of Us (1892). 
HILARION, St (c. 29^-372), founder of tlie 
monastic system in Palestine, was educated 
at Alexandria, lived as a hermit in the desert 
between Gaza and Egypt, and died in Cyprus^ 
HILARY, St (c. 300^. 368) was born of 
pagan parents at Limonum (Poitiers), and 
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HILLARY 


did not become a Christian till he was 
advanced in life. About 350 he was elected 
Bishop of Poitiers* and immediately rose to 
the first place in the Arian controversy. His 
principal work is that on the Trinity, but his 
three addresses to the Emperor Constantius 
are remarkable for the boldness of their 
language. His feast day is on 13th January 
which also marks the be^^inning of an Oxford 
term and English law sitting to which his 
name is consequently applied. See German 
Lives by Reinkens (1864) and Baltzer (1881), 
a French one by Barbier (1887), and an 
English by Cazenove (1883); also French 
study by P. Smulders (1944). 

HILARY OF ARLES, St (c. 403-49), educated 
at l^erins, became Bishop of Arles in 429. 
He presided at several synods, especially that 
of Orange in 441 , whose proceedings involved 
him in a serious controversy with Pope Leo 
the Great. His feast is observed on 5th May. 

HILBERT, DaWd (1862-1943), German 
mathematician, professor at Konigsberg 
(1893) and Gottingen (1895) made important 
contributions to the theory of numbers, the 
theory of invariants and the application of 
integral equations to physical problems. He 
also critically examined the foundations of 
geometry in Grundlagen der Geometrie (1899). 

HILDA, St (614-80), English abbess, the 


Harriman. He was also active in the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
See Life by Pyle, 

(5) Sir Leonard Ersklne (1866-1952), 
English physiologist, educated in London, 
became director of research at the St John 
Clinic and devised the kata-thermometer to 
measure air-cooling. 

(6) Octavia (1838-1912), British housing 

reformer and founder of the National Trust, 
bom in London, laboured amongst the 
London poor under F, D« Maurice, and in 
1864, supported by Ruskin, commenced her 
great work of improving the homes of work- 
ing-men in the slums. She wrote Bx^mes df 
the London Poor (1875), Our Common Lam 
(1878), &c. See Lives by C. E. Maurice 
(1913) and E. Moberiy Bell (1942), \ 

(7) Rowland (1744-1833), Englu^ popular 
preacher, was the son of a Shropshire^ 
Baronet. At St John's College, Cambridge, 
he was influenced by Whitcficid, and from his 
ordination in 1773 till 1783 he was an 
itinerant preacher; thereafter he made his 
headquarters at Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars 
Road. London, built by himself. It is said 
that the first London Sunday school was his. 
His Village Dialogues (1801) sold in vast 
numbers. See Lives by Sidney (1834) and 
Cbariesworth (1886). 


daughter of a nephew of Edwin of Northum- 
bria, was baptized at thirteen by Paulinus. 
In 649 she became abbess of Hartlepool; in 
657 founded the famous monastery at 
Streoneshaih or Whitby, a double house for 
nuns and monks, over which she ruled wisely 
for twenty-two years, 

HILDEBRAND, (1). See Beets. 

(2) . Sec Gregory VU. 

(3) .4dolf (18474921), German sculptor, 
bom at Harburg, sought a renaissance of 
classical realism in his public monuments to 
Brahms at Meiningen, Bismarck at Bremen, 
Schiller at Nuremberg &c., and founded a 
new school of art-criticism by his Das 
Problem der Form (1893). 

HILL, (1) Aaron (1685-1750), English poet, 
dramatist and speculator, the victim of Pope 
in the Dunciad, was born and died in London. 

(2) Arddbald VIrian (1886- ), English 

biochemist, born in Bristol, in 1926 became 
Foukrton research professor of the Royal 
Society. He was elected F.R.S. in 1918, 
shared the Nobel prize for physiology with 
Meyerhof (1922) for his researches into heat 
loss in muscle contraction. He organized 
air-defenoe in the second World War and was 
M.P. for Cambridge (1940-45). 

(3) George Birkbeck (1835-1903), English 
wnter* neraew of (9), till 1876 bead-master 
of Bruce C^tlc Sdiool, Tottenham, was an 
aiiiihori^ on the life and works of Dr 
Johnson (q.v«, bibliography), edited letters 
of B€»swea and Hume, and wrote on General 
Cordon in Africa, 

(4> Smm Jerome (1838-1916), American 
railway magnate, bom in Canada, moved to 
St FanL Mmn., U.S.A. in 1856 and entered 
the transportation btiriness. He took over 
Ihe line and muanded it to 

Cmmdsan later , gaming 

oontiel of Um Nofthim FnoiSe lUllroiid 
after a etockmtdiaDge batik with Edward H* 


(8) Rowland Hill, 1st Viscoiint (1772-1842), 
British general, born at Frees Hall, Shrop- 
shire. distinguished himself under Aber- 
cromby in Egypt and under Wellington in 
the Peninsular War, at Waterloo swept the 
Old Guard from the field, and in 1828 
succeeded Wellington as commander-in-chief 
at home, but resigned in 1842. See Life by 
£. Sidney (1845). 

(9) Sir Rowland (1795-1879), English 
originator of penny posuge, uncle of (3), was 
bom at Kidderminster, and till 1833 was a 
teacher, noted for b\$ system of school self- 
discipline. He was one of the founders of 
the Society for the Dtlfusion of Useful 
Knowledge (1826), interested himself in ihc 
socialistic schemes of Robert Owen, and 
took an active share in the colonization of 
South Australia. In his Post-office Reform 
(1837) he advocated a low and uniform rate 
of postage, to be prepaid by stamps, between 
all places In the British Isles; and on January 
10, 1 840, a uniform penny rate was introduced. 
In 1846, the Liberals made him secretary to 
the postmaster-general and in 1854 secretary 
to the Post-office. He established the book- 


post (1848), and rdbrmed the money-order 
office (1848) and the packet service, in 18(4 
he resigned and was given a pension and a 
parliamentaiy grant. In a report of 1867 
be advocated national ownership of railw^s- 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. Sec 
Lives by his daugbt^ (1907) and his nei^ew 

lIllLLAR Y f Sk Mdmudk (1919- ). New 
Zealand mountaineer and explorer, edttmt^ 
at Auckland Grammar School. After 
specializing as an apiarist, he look part 
in Hlntalayan climbs and la lho ,lkii»b 
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adtilevcment he was knfghted. With a New developed from Hitler’s personal bodyguard 
Zealand expeditionary party he reached the into a powerful party weapon. With 
South Pole, the first man to do so overland Heydrich, he used it to carry out the assas- 
since Captain Scott, on January 3. 1958. He sination of Rdhm (1934) and other Nazis 

flew back to Scott Base, then went out to opposed to Hitler. Inside Germany and 

Join Sir Vivian Fuchs (q.v.) at Depot 700, later in Nazi war-occupied countries, he 
and together they made their way overland unleashed through his secret police {Gestapo) 
to Scott Base, which they reached on March 2. an unmatched political and anti-Semitic 
See his joint accounts, East of Everest (with terror of espionage, wholesale detention, 
George Lowe, 1956) and The Crossing of mass deportation, torture, execution, mas- 
Antareticai^W^ Sir V. Fuchs, 1958). sacre, and by his systematic ’liquidation * of 

HILl^ELf gumaroed HahabM * the Babylonian * whole national and racial groups initiated 
and Haweiit* the Elder * (c. 60 b.c.-a.d. 10), the novel and barbarous crime of genocide, 
one of the pteatest doctors of the Jewish law. In 1943 he was given the post of minister of 
was bom in Babylonia, and, at the age of the Interior to curb any defeatism. After 

forty Game U> Palestine, where he was chosen the attempt on Hitler by the army in July 

preeident of the Sanhedrin. See Delitzsch’s 1944, he was made commander-in-chief of 
Jesus und Iflliel Ord Gd» 1879). the home forces, into which he henceforth 

HlLiERf 0) Ferdtoand (1811-85), German recruited mere boys. His pathetic offer of 
pianist and composer, born at Frankfurt-on- unconditional surrender to the Allies, but ex- 
Main, wrote books on harmony, Beethoven eluding Russia, having failed, he disappeared 
(1871) afid Mendelssohn (1874). but was captur^ by the British near Bremen. 

(2) JoluuBi Adam (1728-1804), a German By swallowing a cyanide phial concealed in 
composer of operettas. See Life by Peiser his mouth, be escaped the justice he so richly 
(1894), deserved as the pioneer of the horror of the 

HILLIARP^ Nicholas (1537-1619), English gas-oven and the concentration camp and as 
court goldsmith and miniaturist, was born at the cold-blooded butcher of over seven 
Exeter. He worked for Queen Elizabeth and mitiion people. See Life by W. Frischauer 
James 1 and founded the English school of (1953) Lord Russell, Scourge of the Swastika 
miniature painting. See monographs by (1954) and bibliography under Hitler. 

G. Reynolds (1947) and J. Popc-Hennessy HINCMAR (c. 806-882), French churchman 
(1949), of the family of the Counts of Toulouse, 

HUXIERy Tristram Paul (1905- ), British educated in the monastery of St Denis, was 
artist, born in Peking. He studied at the abbot of Compi6gne and St Germain, and 
Slade School and under Andr6 Lhote in in 845 was elected Archbishop of Reims. 
Paris. Many of his paintings are of ships He helped to degrade and imprison Gotts- 
and beaches, the earlier ones of a surrealist chalk (who died in 868 after eighteen years’ 
character; he has lived much in France, captivity) for his predestinarian views; 
particularly in Dieppe, and his craftsmanship strenuously opposed Adrian II’s attempts by 
and smooth handling of paint are such that church censures to compel obedience in 
his oil paintings are often mistaken for imperial politics; and with equal firmness 
tempera. See his autobiographical Leda and resisted the emperor’s intruding unworthy 
the Goose (1954). favourites into benefices. See Life by Prit- 

niLTON, (I) James (1900-54), English chard (1849). 

novelist, born at Leigh, Lancashire. Educa- HIND, John Russell, Mnd (1823-95), English 
ted at Leys School, Cambridge, and Christ’s astronomer, bom at Nottingham, in 1844 at 
College, Cambridge, he quickly established the George Bishop’s observatoiy, Regent’s 
himself as a writer, his first novel, Catherine Park, London, calculated the orbits of seventy 
HerseifhG\ti% published in 1920. His success planets and comets, noted new stars, and 
was dual, for many of his novels were filmed discovered ten minor planets (1817-54). 
^Knight without Armour (1933), Lost HINDEMUTH, Paul, hin'di-^mit (1895- ), 

Horizon (1933), awarded the Hawthomden German composer, born at Hanau, ran away 
Prize in 1934, Goodbye^ Mr Chips (1934), from home at the age of eleven because of 
Random Harvest (1941). He settled in the his parents’ opposition to a musical career 
United States in 1935 and died at Long and earned a living by playing all manner of 
Beach, California. instruments in cafes, cinemas and dance-halls, 

(2) Walter (d, 1396), English mystic and studied at Hoch’s Conservatoire at Frankfurt 
wnter, was an Augustinian canon of Thur- and from 1915 to 1923 was leader of the 
garton, Notts, author of The Ladder of Frankftirt Opera Orchestra, which he ciften 
Perfection and possibly The Cloud of Unknown conducted. He also played the viola in the 
ing^ two books important in the history of fkmous Amar quartet (1922-29), with which 
En^ish prose. See R. W. Chambers, The he toured Europe. Through the Donaue- 
Continuity of English Prose (1932). schingen Festivals (1921-24) he establiahed a 

HIMMLEJI, Hehirich (19(K)-45), German reputation as composer. His early ATummer- 
Nagi lead^ and notorious chief of police, musik, notably his concerto for f^ano and 
wasborninMunidLeducatedattheLandshut five solo instruments (1925), reveals a trend 
High ^ool, and joined the army. In 1919 towards neo-classicism, continued In the 
be studied m the Munich Technical College, operas Cardiilac (1926) based on a story 
found uniploymeitt in a nitrate works and £. T. A. Hoffmann, in which he contitm a 
Utmed Id pduitiy fifiming. An early NazL complete separation between mude and 
be wae llgg*beai«r in the Munich * pufidh^ action, and JVeiier 
0923). In 19!^ Hitler made him head of the salim mi diemodm 
S,S. the rpmaiiitle assbdad^ 
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opera. One scene, set in a lady’s batbroom, 
particularly shocked Nazi sensibilities. In 
1927 he had been appointed professor at the 
Berlin High School for Music and in 1929 
appeared as solo violist in the first perform- 
ance in London of Walton’s Viola Concerto, 
which profoundly influenced Hindemith’s 
own Philharmonic Concerto (1932). W'ith the 
Konzertmusik^ comprising the violin concerto 
(1930), and Das Unaufhdriiche, ‘ perpetual * 
second string trio (1933), Hindemith’s work 
passed into a transitional phase. Although 
he never espoused atonality with its arbitrary 
divisions, he based himself on the chromatic 
scale, relating the notes accoustically around 
one key note. He also launched out into 
Gebrauchsmusikf i.e. pieces written with 
specific utilitarian aims such as for children’s 
entertainment, newsreels, community-singing, 
such as the PIdner Musiktag (1932) with its 
quodiibet for orchestra in which as many 
directions as possible arc dispensed with. 
The Nazis banned his politically-pointed 
Mathis der Maler symphony (1934; opera 
1938) despite Furtw^ngler’s defence, and 
Hindemith went to live in Turkey, and in 
Britain, where he composed the Trauermusik 
for viola and strings (1936) on George V’s 
death, and the ballet Nobeiissima Visione 
( 1 938) on St Francis’s conversion. He taught 
in the U.S.A. from 1939. His later mcllow'cr 


compositions include the Symphonic Afeta- 
morphosis of Themes by Weber (1944) and the 
requiem based on Walt Whitman’s com- 
memorative For Those Wc Love (1944). In 
1947 he was appointed professor at Yale and 
in 1953 at Zfirich, where he composed his 
great opera on Kepler’s Life, Die Harmonic 
der Welt (1957). See his Unterweisung im 
Tonsatz (1937) translated as The Craft of 
Musical Composition (1945), and Life by H. 
Strobe! (Mainz 1948). 

HINDENBURG, Paul von Beneckendorflf und 
von (1847 -1934), German soldier and presi- 
dent, bom at Posen of a Prussian Junker 
family, was educated at the cadet schools at 
Wahlstatt and Berlin, fought at the battle of 
Kdniggrlltz(1866) and in the Franco- Prussian 
war 0870-71), rose to the rank of general 
(1903) and retired in 1911. Recalled at the 
outbreak of the first World War, he and 
Ludmdorff won decisive victories over the 
Russians at Tannenberg (1914) and at the 
Masurian Lakes (1915). His successes 
against the Russians were not, however, 
lepeated on the western front, and in the 
summer of 1918 he was obliged to supervise 
the retreat of the German armies. A national 
hero and * father figure ’, he was president 
of the German Republic (1925 -34). He did 
not oppose Stresemann’s enlightened foreign 
poHcy, but neither did he oppose the rise of 
Hitler, whom be defeated in the presidential 
dectiofi (1932) and who became chancellor 
Ia 1933. But sudh was his influence, that 
Hitler was unable to overthrow constitutional 
foveitunent until Hindenburg died in 1934. 
See Lives by M. Goldsmith and F. Voigt 
0930), ,iC Watson (1930), and studies by 
R. Ol^ (1948; critical) and W. Goerlitz 
(1953). 

Lord, SeeALUorr. 
HINK$ON,Mrs, See Tynan, 


HINSHELWOOD. Sir CyrB Norman (1897- 
), English chemisL bom in London, 
Dr Lee’s professor of Chemistry at Oxford 
from 1937, simultaneously with Semenov 
investigated chemical reaction kinetics in the 
inter-war years, for which they shared the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1956. A 
considerable linguist and classical scholar, 
he had the unique distinaion of being 
president of both the Royal Society (from 
1955) and of the Classical Association in 1960. 
He was knighted in 1948 and awarded the 
O.M. in 1960. 


HINSLEY, Arthur (1865-1943), Enriish 
cardinal, bom at Selby, Yorks, rector of the 
English College at Rome from 1917 to 1928, 
Archbishop of Westminster from 1935, was 
made a cardinal in 1937. 

HINTON, Sir Christopher (1901- ). Enalish 1 
nuclear engineer, born at Tisbury, Wiltshire, 
when an apprentice in a railway workshop 
won a scholarship to Cambridge and rose to 
chief engineer of the alkali division of I.C.T. 
at Norwich (1931-40). During the second 
World War he supervised explosives filling 
stations. From 1946. as deputy director 
of atomic energy production, he virtually 
created a new industry in Britain with the 
construction of the world's first large-scale 
commercial atomic power-station at Caldcr 
Hall, opened in 1956, which successfullv 
combines the production of electricity with 
that of radio-active plutonium at the neigh- 
bouring gas-cooled atomic reactor at Wind- 
scale, Cumberland. From 1954 he was 
managing director of the newly formed 
industrial group of the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1954 and knighted in 1957, 

HIPPARCHUS, hi-pahFkus (fl. 160 125 a.c.). 
Greek astronomer, bom at Nicaea in 
BiU'tynia. carried out observations at Rhodes. 
He discovered the precession of the equinoxc*^ 
and the eccentricity of the sun’s path, deter- 
mined the length of the solar year, estimated 
the distances of the sun and moon from the 
earth, drew up a catalogue of 1080 stars, and 
fixed the geographical position of places b> 
latitude and longitude, and invented trigo- 
nometry. 

HIPPER, Franz von (1863-^1932). German 
admiral, commander at the Dagger Bank 
(1915) and Jutland (1916). See Life by 
H. von Waldeycr-Hartz. 

HIPPIAS and MIPPAROIUS, Sec Prsi- 


STRATUS. 

HIPPOCRATES, hbpok'ra^tees, (1) (d. c. 
485 B.C.), tymnt of Gda 492, made it the 
dominant city of Sicily. 

(2) (e. 460? -377 or 359 n.c.), the most 
celebrated physician of antiquity, was bom 
and practise m the Greek istanci of Cos. Of 
72 ascribed works these seem gemuine: 
Pragnostica; Aphorismi (perhaps not aU); 
De M orb is Popular thus \ De Ratione Viet us in 
Morbis Acutis; De Aire^ AqtUs, et Locisi 
and De Capitis Vulneribus* Hippocrates 
seems to have gathered up all that was sound 
In the past history of medtcine, was good in 
diagnosis and prognosis, gnd believed that 
the four fluids or humours of the^ body 
(btood, phlegm, ydlow bite and black brie) 
are the primary scMits of disease. Hu 
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E rofessional ethics survives in the medical 
[ippocratic oath. See Hippocratic Wisdom^ 
ed. Peterson (1946), 

HIPPOCRATES OF CHIOS (5th cent. B.c.), 
Greek geometer, gives his name to the 
lunulcs of Hippocrates. 

HIPPOI.(YTUS» hi~poVHuSf antipope (217- 
235), theological writer in Greek at Rome, 
defended the doctrine of the Logos and 
attacked the Gnostics. He was with Irenaeus 
in Gaul in a.d. 194, was a presbyter at Rome, 
and in 217 became anti-pope in opposition to 
the heretical (Monarchian) Cahxtus. The 
schism lasted till 235, when Hippolytus and 
the successor of Calixtus were both deported 
to Sardinia, and there Hippolytus died. He 
is generally believed to be the author of a 
Refutation of all Heresies in ten books, 
discovered in 1842 in a 14th-century MS. at 
Mount Athos. He wrote also a smaller 
work against heretics extant in a Latin 
translation. The so-called Canons of 
Hippolytus are more probably Graeco- 
Egyptian in origin. 

fllROHITO, hir-6-hee'td (1901- ). emperor 
of Japan, the 124th in direct lineage, was the 
first Japanese prince to visit the West in 1921. 
He acc^ed in 1926 and his reign was marked 
by rapid militarization and the aggressive 
wars against China (1931-32) and (1937-45) 
and against the United Nations (1941-45), 
which ended with the two atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Under American 
occupation, Hirohito in 1946 renounced his 
legendary divinity and most of his powers, 
appearing henceforth as a democratic 
constitutional monarch. 

HIROSHIGE, Ando, hi-ro-shee'gay (1797- 
1858), Japanese ukiyo-e painter, celebrated 
for his gorgeous landscape colour-prints, 
executed in a freer but less austere manner 
than his greater contemporary, Hokusai (q.v.). 
His Fifty-three Stages of the Tokaido had a 
great influence on western Impressionist 
painters, but heralded the decline of ukiyo-e 
(wood block print design) art. See study by 
E. F. Strange (1925). 

HIRSCH, (1) Baron Maurice de (1831-96), 
Gorman Jewish financier^ millionaire, turfite 
and philanthropist, born m Munich, amassed 
a fortune in Balkan railway contracts. 

(2) Samson Raphael (1808-88), Jewish 
theologian, born at Hamburg, leader of the 
modem revival of orthodox Judaism. 

HIS, Wilhelm (1831-1904), Swiss biologist, 
born ai Basel, professor of Anatomy at 
Leipzig, introduced the microtome and 
pioneered developmental mechanics. His 
son Wtlhetm (1863-1934) dtscoveied the 
bundle of nerve fibres of the heart. 

HISS, Alger 0904“ ), American State 
Deparimcht official, bom in Baltimore, a 
former secretary to Justice Wendell Holmes 
(q v.) and adviser at the Yalta conference 
(1945), stood trial twice (1949, 1950) on a 
charge of perjury, having denied before a 
Congressional Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee that he had passed to Whittaker 
Chambers, an editor of 7Vwe, in 1938 an 
agent for an international Communist spy- 
ring, 200 secret state documents. Many 
eminent Americans, including two supreme 
court iodgns, Adlal Stevenson and lohn 


Foster Dulles, testified to Hiss*s character, 
but he was convicted on a majority verdict 
at his second trial and sentenced to five years* 
imprisonment. The suspicions of the public, 
intensified by the subsequent Fuchs case in 
Britain, were fully exploited politically, not 
least by Senator McCarthy (q.v.). See The 
Strange Case of Alger Hiss by Earl Jowilt 
(1953). 

HITCHCOCK, (1) Alfred Joseph (1899- ), 

English film producer, began as junior 
technician in 1920 and by 1925 had graduated 
to motion picture director. An unexcelled 
master of suspense, he directed such films as 
The Thirty-Nine Steps (1935), The Lady 
Vanishes (1938), Rebecca (1940), Dial M for 
Murder (1954) and Rear Window (1955), Ac., 
all of which exemplify the famous ‘ Hitchcock 
touch *. 

(2) Edward (1793-1864), American geo- 
logist, born at Deerfield, Mass., professor of 
Chemistry at Amherst (1825-45), explored 
dinosaur tracks in Connecticut Valley. 

HITLER, Adolf (1889-1945). German dictator, 
born April 20 at Braunau in Upper Austria, 
the son of a minor customs official, originally 
called Schtcklgruber, was educated at the 
secondary schools of Linz and Steyr, and 
destined by his father for the civil service. 
Little Adolf, however, saw himself as a great 
artist and perhaps purposely disgraced himself 
in his school leaving examinations. After 
his father's death he attended a private art 
school in Munich, but failed twice to pass 
into the Vienna Academy. Advised to try 
architecture, he was debarred for lack of a 
school leaving certificate. His rabid hatred 
of intellectuals and his later customary 
sneers at the * gentlemen with diplomas * 
originated at this juncture. He lived on his 
wits in Vienna (19()4-1 3), making a precarious 
living by selling bad post-card sketches, 
beating carpets, interior decorating with his 
doss-house companions whom he, lice-ridden 
and draped in a long black overcoat given 
to him by a Jewish tailor, thoroughly des- 
pised. He worked only fitfully and spent his 
time in passionate political arguments 
directed at the money-lending Jews and the 
trade unions, which he thought were the 
tools of the former. The Nazi philosophy 
expressed candidly in Mein Kampf with his 
characteristic brutality, opportunism, con- 
tempt for the masses, distrust of even the 
closest intimates, fanatical strength of will 
and advocacy of the * big lie *, was bom in 
the gutters of Vienna. He dodged military 
service, and in 1913 emigrated to Munich, 
where be found employment as a draughts- 
man. In 1914 he volunteered for war-service 
in a Bavarian regiment, rose to the rank of 
corporal and was recommended for the 
award of the Iron Cross, for service as a 
runner on the western front. At the time of 
the German surrender in 1918 he was lying 
wounded, and temporarily blinded by gas, in 
hospital. In 1 9 1 9, while acting as an mformer 
for the army, spying on the activittes of small 
political parties, he became the seventh 
member of one of them, the name of wtueb 
he changed to National Socialist German 
Workers^ Party {N.S,0.A.P,> in 1920, lu 
progrttome was a conveokot arixture 
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mild radicalism, bitter hatred of the poll- 
tidaos who had * dishonoured Germany * by 
signify the Versailles * Diktat \ and clever 
exploitation of provincial grievances against 
the weak federal government. By 1923 
Hitler was strong enough to attempt with 
General LudendorfF’s and other extreme 
right-wing factions the overthrow of the 
Bavarian government. On November 9, the 
Nazis marched through the streets of 
Munich, Mussolini stvle. But the police, 
with whom they had a tacit agreement, 
machine-gunned the Nazi column. Hitler 
narrowly escaped serious injury. Goring was 
badly wounded and sixteen storm-troopers 
were killed. After nine months’ imprison- 
ment in Landsberg jail, during which he 
dictated his autobiography and political 
testament. Mein Kampf (1925; trans. 1939). 
to Rudolf Hess (q.v.), he began, with Gdb- 
bels, to woo the Ruhr industrialists Krupp 
and others, and althou^ unsuccessful in the 
presidential elections of 1932 when he stood 
against Hindenburg, Hitler was made 
chancellor in January 1933 on the advice of 
von Papen, who thought that be could best 
\)C brought to heel inside the Cabinet. Hitler, 
however, soon dispensed with constitutional 
restraints. He silenced all opposition, and 
engineering successfully the burning of the 
Reichstag building February 1933, advertising 
it as a Communist plot, called for a general 
election, in which the police, under Goring, 
allowed the Nazis full play to break up the 
meetings of their opponents. Only under 
these conditions did the Nazi party achieve 
a bare majority, Hitler arrogating to himself 
absolute power through the Enabling Acts. 
Opposition inside his own party he ruthlessly 
crushed by the purge of June 1934 in which 
his rival Rohm and hundreds of inHucntial 
Nazis were murdered at the bands of Hitler’s 
bodyguard, the S.S., under Himmler and 
Hev^rich. Hindenburg’s convenient demise 
in August left Hitler sole master in Germany. 
Under the pretext of undoing the wrongs of 
the Vmaillcs treaty and of uniting the 
German peoples and extending their living- 
space {Lebensraum) he opoily rearmed 
(1935), sent troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland zone, established the Romo-Beritn 
‘ axis \ October 1936, with Mussolini's Italy, 
created * Greater Germany * by the invasion 
of Austria (193$), and systematic infiltra- 
tion and engineered incidents engendered a 
favourable situaticm for an easy absoiptiofi 
of the Sudeten or German populated border 
lands of Czechoslovakia, to which Britain 
and'Fnmoo acquiesced at Munich, ^tembet 
193$, Renouncing further territorial claims. 
Hitler neverthdets seized Bohemia and 
Moravia, took Memel from Lithuania and 
dehiaitded from Poland the return of Danzig 
and free access to Bast Prussia through the 
^Corridor** Poland's refusal, backed by 
Britain and France, precipitated the second 
Worid War, SepOanber 3, 1939. Meanwhile 
*^**^^*1 ikunescic DoUcy was one of thorough 
" m aspects of German 
» Jeefot State Mm (Geratpo), 
jhinaiilof oonoenti!^^ campi 
Itpemdi who ware 
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or Autobahnen were built, Scbacht's economic 
policy expanded German exports up to 1936, 
and then Gdring’s * Guns before Butter * 
four-year plan boosted armaments and the 
construction of the Siegfried Line. Hitler 
entered the war with the grave misgivings of 
the German High Command, but as his 
* intuitions ’ scored massfve triumphs to the 
first two years, he more and more ignored 
the advice of military experts. Peace with 
Russia having been secured by wlte fate^ 
Poland was invaded, and after ifiiree weeks* 
Blitzkrieg (lightning war) was divided between 
Russia and Germany. In 1940 Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium and France were 
occupied and the British expelled at Dunkp 
But Goring's invincible iMftwqjfe was rou 
in the Battle of Britain (August-Sep" — 

1940) and Hitler turned eastwards, 

Rumania (October 1940). invaded YugDslaif 
and Greece (April 194]), and ignoring ' 
pact of convenience with Stalin, attac* 
Russia and, as ally of Japan, found him« 
at war with the United States (Deoemb ^ 

1941) . The Wehrmacht penetrated to die 
gates of Moscow and Leningrad, to the 
Volga, into the Caucasus and with Italy as an 
ally since 1940 to North Africa as far as 
Alexandria. But there the tide turned and 
the corporal’s strategy became more and 
more the fantasies of a lunatic. Mont- 
gomery’s victory over Rommel at Bl 
Alamein (October 1942) and Paulus’s grave 
defeat, through Hitler’s misdirection, at 
Stalingrad (November 1942), heralded the 
Nazi withdrawal from North Africa pursued 
by the British and Americans (November 
1942- May 1943). The Allied invasion of 
Sicily, Italian capitulation (September 1943) 
and engulfing Russian victories (1943-44) 
followed. The Anglo-American invasion of 
Normandy and the breaching of Rommel's 
‘ Atlantic Wall * (June 1944) w-ere not coun- 
tered by Hitler’s VI and V2 guided missile 
attacks on southern England. He mtrgcu< 
lously survived the explosion of the bomb 
pUced at his feet by Colonel Stauffenberg. 
July 19, 1944, and purged the army of all 
suspects, including Rommel, who was given 
Hobson s choice to commit suicide. Rund- 
stedt’s countN’-ofiensive aaainst the Allies, 
in the Ardennes, December 1944, under 
Hitler’s direction failed and the invasion of 
Germany followed. Hitler lived out his 
fantasies, commanding non-existent armtcoi 
from hff Bunker^ the air-raid shelter under 
the chancellory building in Berlin. With the 
Russians only several hundred yards away, 
be went through a groteimue marriage 
ceremony with his mistress, Eva Braun, m 
the presence of the Gdbbels family^ who 
then poisoned themselves* AB tvafiable 
evidence soggeits that Hitler and his wife 
shot themself and had their bodies memated 
on May ). 1945* His much-vaunted * Third 
Retch *, which was to have endured Iter ever, 
ended mgloriously alter twelve yeafs Oi 
unparalleted tmf'oari^^ in whkfi thirty 
million people lost thcar lives, iwehte iiteUipn 
of them far away from the ImttiriMlds# by 
masi-ihootiiigs. In forced latemr MtiM and 
la the gm-ovens of Darimu. Aus^* 
wter JUweailwMc aild wer 
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camps in accordance with Nazi racial theories 
and the ‘New Order*, not forgetting the 
indiscriminate torture and murder of many 
prisoners-of-war, of the uprooting and 
extermination of entire village communities 
in Poland, France and Russia. Such horror 
prompted the international trial at Nurem- 
oerg (1945-46), at which twenty-one of the 
leading Itvlpg Nazis were tried and eleven 
executed for carpring out the revolting crimes 
of the * blooo-thitstv guttersnipe ' as Churchill 
so aptly deicrihea tiirn. See the latter's 
War Memoif% 6 vole. <1948-56), C. Wilraot, 
The Stnmh for Europe (1952), biographical 
studies by A. Bullock (1953), of his youth by 
Kuptzek (trans. 1954) and P. Jetzinger (trans. 
1958), of his Last Days by H. Trevor-Roper 
(194/), who also edited Hitier*s Table Talk 
(19S3I, and by his associates Hoffmann and 
B. Hanfstftngl (trans. 1957) andi. W. Whecler- 
Bennett, Nemesis of Power (1953). 

HITOh^RO, Kakinomoto no. See Akahi ro. 

HITTORP* Johann Wilhelm (1824-1914), 
German chemist, bom in Bonn, became 
professor at Mdnster, did research on 
electrolytes and studied the discharge of 
rare^M gases with the Hittorf tube. 

HOADLV, Beniamin (1676-1761), English 
divine, bom at Westerham, Kent, Bishop 
successively of Bangor (1715), Hereford 
(1721), Salisbury (1723) and Winchester 
(1734), was one of the principal controversial 
writers of the 18th century, defending the 
cause of civil and religious liberty against 
both crown and clergy, and carrying on a 
controversy with Dr Atterbury on the 
obedience due to the civil power by ecclesi- 
astics. A sermon before the king in 1717 
sought to show that Christ had not delegated 
His powers to any ecclesiastical authorities. 
It led to the fierce Bangorian Controversy 
and incidentally to the indefinite prorogation 
of Convocation. His son published bis 
Works (1773). 

HOARE, (1) Sir Ricliaid (I648-i718), English 
banker, born in London, became a Lombard 
Street goldsmith c. 1673 and moved c. 1693 
to Fleet Street, where he founded the bank 
which still bears his name. He was knighted 
in 1702 and was Lord Mayor in 1713. 

(2) Sir Samuel. See Templewood. 

HOBART PASHA, properly August Charles 
Hobut-Hatupden (1822-86), Bntish sailor, 
third son of the 6th earl of Buckinghamshire, 
was bora at Waltham-on-the-Wolds, Leices- 
tersbiie. He served in the British navy 
(1835-63) during the American Civil War as 
‘ Captain Roberts *, repeatedly ran the 
blockade of the Southern ports, and after- 
wards becoming naval adviser to Turkey 
(1867) was made pasha and admiral, and in 
the Russo-Turkish war (1878) commanded 
the Turkish Black Sea fleet. He wrote Never 
Caupht (1867), on his blockade-running 
expoits, and sietehes from My L(fe (cd, by 

(1638-1709), 

Obtph lamcape»DaiDter. bora probably at 
AnistQCteL under Ruysdael and 

nuantindly hmme o^lector of the wine 
<^ustnnis. m laciked hit inastar*!i gemos and 
num eomantiiif hlmieif witli florid placid 
and charmini waterHadB aceswa. Nemtli^ 


less, his masterpiece. The Avenue^ Middeh 
harnis, in the National Gallery, is a striking 
exception and has gmatly influenced modem 
landscape artists. See study by G. Brouilhet 
(1938). 

HOBBES, Tbomas (1588-1679), English 
philosopher, bom at Malmesbury prema- 
turely on April 5, when his mother heard the 
news of the approaching Armada, was 
brought up by his uncle (his father a clergy- 
man having fled after striking a colleague at 
the church door), and at the age of fourteen, 
having translated Euripides’ Medea into 
Latin iambics, he studied at Magdalen HaU, 
Oxford, where the prevailing Aristotelianism 
nauseated him. In 1603 he began his long 
tutorial association with the Cavendish 
family which brought with it the benefits of 
a superb library, the acquaintance of such 
men as Bacon, Herbert of Cherbury and 
Ben Jonson, and two tutorial journeys to 
Italy and France, the first (1610) with 
William, later the 2nd earl of Devonshire and 
the second with the latter’s son, the 3rd earl, 
during which he was introduced into the 
Abb6 Mersenne’s intellectual circle in Paris 
(1634) which included Gassendi and Descartes 
and met in Florence (1636) that famous 
refuter of Aristotelianism, Galileo. But it 
had been Hobbes’s introduction to Euclidian 
^metry whilst travelling tutor to the son of 
Sir Gervase Clifton (1629*31) that was his 
intellectual turning-point. Would it not be 
possible to extend such deductive certainty 
to a comprehensive science of man and 
society? Hobbes, obsessed by the civil 
disorders of his time, wrote in 1640 The 
Elements of Law (not published until 1650) 
in which he defended the king’s prerogative 
on psychological and not on the spurious 
theological grounds of Divine Right. When 
Parliament impeached Strafford and Laud, 
Hobbes took himself to Paris (1640), 
characteristically proud to have been ‘ the 
first of all that fled *. He was soon immersed 
in a controversy with Descartes, arising out 
of his objections to the tatter’s Meditations. 
The two philosophers did not meet until 
1648, but he was on very friendly terms with 
Mersenne and Gassendi. In 1^2 he pul^ 
lished De Cive^ a fuller statement of his 
views on government, and in 1646, A Minute 
or First Draught of the Opfiques, by which he 
hoped to rival Descartes' writings on optics. 
In 1646 he became mathematical tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, later Charles IL at the 
exiled English court in Paris, and after a 
grave illness (1647) during which he received 
tite sacrament, he set to work on the Leviathan 
(1651), the ‘greatest, perhaps the sok, 
masterpiece of political philosofdiy in the 
English language* (Oakeshott 1955). The 
basts of Hobbes* metaphysics is motion of 
bodies, attraction and repulsion in the wills 
of men. ‘ Good * and * evil * are inconstant 
names applied haphazardly by diflhrent men 
to what attracts or rmls them; This 
egotistical psychology makes the lifis of man 
in a pnHKKM state of nature, * nasli:, hnnlMi 
and short *, a oomstant war of evefimih uMh 
mreiynian. Rational, eiatghtenedael^ldiM 
malna nieo warn m empe soch a pmdiaHBisiit 
hy flhe emMktamX of a oUntraet in whidi 
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they surrender the right of aggression but 
not that of self-defence to an absolute sove- 
reign, whose commands are the law, freedom 
being relegated to the spheres not covered 
by the sovereign's commands. The social 
contract is binding only so long as the sove- 
reign has power to enforce it. Sovereignty 
may be vested in a person or an assembly, 
but it must be indivisible not a division of 
powers between King and Parliament, church 
and state. The Leviathan offended the royal 
exiles at Paris and the French government by 
its reduction of the status of religious 
obedience, and so in 1652 Hobbes returned 
to England, made his submission to Cromwell 
and eventually settled in London. His 
writings engaged him in controversy for the 
remainder of his life, with Bramhall over the 
problem of freedom, with the Puritan 
mathematician Wallis who mercilessly showed 
up Hobbes' defective attempts at squaring 
the circle in De Corpora (1655), with the 
ex];^rimenters of the ‘ Invisible College * 
which possibly accounted for his failure to 
be elected a fellow of the Royal Society. At 
the Restoration, Charles 11 gave his old 
tutor a pension and probably used his 
influence to quash a bill, aimed at Hobbes 
and his writings after the Plague and Fire of 
London (1665-66) had been explained as 
being God's wrath against England for 
harbouring such an atheist. Hobbes wrote 
an important dialogue against the defenders 
of Common Law, Behemoth, a history of the 
times, an autobiography in Latin verse and 
at eighty-six, because, as he said, he had 
nothing better to do, verse translations of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, all published in 1682. 
He died at Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire. 
Hobbes was both empiricist and rationalist. 
His political influence was much smaller 
than that of his later opponent Locke, but 
his political philosophy is of greater value, 
not because of the conclusions reached but 
for the manner in which he presented his 
argument. See Molesworth's edition of 
his works (1839-45), M. Oakeshott's Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Leviathan (1955) 
and studies by G. C. Robertson (1886), L. 
Stephen (1904), F. Brandt (trans. 1928), 
J. Laird (1934), L. Strauss (1934), R. S. 
Peters (1956) and H. Warrender (1957). 

HOBBS, Sir John Berry (1882- ), English 

cricketer, one of England's greatest batsmen, 
was bom in Cambridge. He first played in 
county cricket for Cambridgeshire in 1904, 
for Surrey (1905-35) and for England (1907- 
1930), when he and Sutcliffe established 
tbenu^ves as an unrivalled pair of opening 
batsmen* He captained the English team in 
1926, made 3636 runs, including 12 centuries, 
in test matches against Australia, and a 
record number of 197 centuries in first-class 
cricket, including the highest score at Lord’s 
with 316 in 192^ He was knighted in 1953. 

HOimOUSE. (1) John Cam, 1st Baron 
Bponghton (1786-1869), British statesman and 
friend of Bwon, was educated at Westminster 
smd Trinity College, Cambridge, His 
Jotmm tkmtgh Albania with Lord Byron be 
in 1813* He entered parliament 
as a tUdieal in 182Qi succeeded as baronet 
in t83t« end in 1832-*5Z held various cabinet 


HOCK 

Majesty's 

(1^9-12) 


opposition '. See his Recollections 
edited by his daughter. 

(2) Leonard Trelawney (1864-1929), British 
social philosopher and journalist, born at 
St Ives, Cornwall. A Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford (1894), he joined the 
editorial staff of the Manchester Guardian in 
1897 and transferred to the editorship of the 
Sociological Review in 1903. For the same 
period, 1903-05, he was secretary of the 
Free Trade Union and became political 
editor of Tribune (1906-07). In 1907 he was 
appointed Martin White professor of 
Sociology at London University, having 
already a number of books to his credit, 
principally Labour Movement (1893), Theory 
of Knowledge (1896), Mind and Evolution 
(1901), Morals in Evolution (1906). His 
most profound philosophical work. Develop- 
ment and Purpose, was published in 19 1 3. He 
thought the key to evolution lay in 'con- 
ditioned teleology *. 

HOBSON, (1) John Atkinson (1858-1940), 
English economist, born at Derby, graduated 
at Oxford. An opponent of orthodox 
economic theories, he believed * under- 
consumption ' to be the main cause of 
unemployment. He wrote The Science of 
Wealth (1911), Free Thought in the Social 
Sciences (1926), Wealth and Life (1929), &c. 
See his Confessions of an Economic Heretic 
(1938). 

(2) Thomas (c. 1544-1631), the rich 
Cambridge carrier who let no one pick and 
choose in his livery-stables — hence ' Hobson's 
choice * — and whom Milton immortalized. 

HOBY, Sir Thomas (1530-66), English 
translator of Castiglione's Courtyer, was half- 
brother to the Protestant diplomatist. Sir 
Philip Hoby (1505-58). 

HOCCLEVE, or Occleve, Thomas (c. 1368- 
c. 1450), English poet, was a clerk in the 
privy seal omce. His chief work is a free 
but tedious version of the De Regiminc 
Principum of Aegidius Romanus, in Chaucer's 
seven-line stanza, edited by T. Wright 
(1860). His Minor Poems and Regement of 
Princes were edited by Dr Fumivall (E.E.T.S. 
1892-97; vol. ii for 1892, ed. Sir I. Gollancz, 
1925). 

HOCHE, Lazare, dsh (1768-97), French 
Republican general, born at Montreuil, 
defended Dunkirk against the Duke of York 
and drove the Austrians out of Alsace 
(1793), ended the civil war in La Vendde 
(1795), commanded attempted invasion of 
Ireland (1796), defeated -the Austrians at 
Neuwied (1797). Sec Life by Font-R6auIx 
(1900). 

HO CHI-MINH (1892- ). Vietnamese 

political leader, born in north Annam. A 
Moscow-trained communist, he placed him* 
self at the head of the Vietminh independence 
movement in 1941, and between 1946 and 
1954 directed the successful military opera- 
tions against the French. 

HOCK, Lim Yew (1914- ), British colonial 
politician, bom and educated in Singapore, 
was secretary of the Clerical and Adminis- 
trative Workers* Union (1947). When 
Commonbts infiltrated the Singapore Labour 
party, he formed wirii David Marshall the 
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Labour Front party which secured a majority 
in the Legislative Council in 1955. He 
succeeded as chief minister in 1956, when 
Marshall resigned after the breakdown of 
the London Conference on self-determination 
for Singapore. 

HOCKING, Joseph (1855-1937), born at 
St Stephens, Cornwall, from 1878 a land- 
surveyor, in 1884-1910 a Nonconformist 
minister, wrote many novels of a religious 
tendency. — His elder brother, Silas Kitto 
(1850-1935), in 1870-96 also a minister, 
wrote many similar novels. 

HODGE, Charles (1797-1878), American 
theologian, bom in Philadelphia, in 1822 
became professor in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He founded and edited the 
Princeton Peview, and WTote a history of the 
Presbyterian Church in America (1840), and 
the well-known Systematic Theology 0871- 
1872), See Lives by Patton (1888), and 
(1880) by his son, Archibald Alexander 
(1823-86), who succeeded his father at 
Princeton in 1878 and wrote Outlines of 
Theology (1860), &c. 

HODGES, Courtney (1887- ), American 

soldier, rose from private to general, and 
from August 1944 commanded the 1st Army 
throughout the European campaign. 

HODGKIN, (1) Alan Lloyd (1914- 51). English 
physiologist, a Royal Society research 
professor from 1952, worked on radar (1939- 
1945) and with A. F. Huxley explained nerve 
transmissions in physico-chemical terms. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1948 and awarded the 
Baly Medal (1955). 

(2) ^rhomas (1798-1866), English patho- 
logist, born at Tottenham, held various posts 
at Guy’s Hospital and described the glan- 
dular disease, lymphadenoma, named after 
him. 

(3) Thomas (1831-1913). English historian, 
author of Italy and her Invaders (8 vols. 
1880-99). &c., was born of Quakci; stock at 
Tottenham, and became a banker in New- 


(2) John Evan (1831-95), English historical 
and genre painter, latterly of Moorish 
subjects, was elected R.A. in 1879 and in 
1882 became Academy librarian and profes- 
sor of Painting. 

(3) Ralph (1871- J, English poet, bom 
in Yorkshire, became a journalist in London 
and published three volumes of Georgian 
poems with the recurring theme of nature 
and England, The Last Blackbird (1907) and 
Poems (1907 and 1917) containing ‘ The Song 
of Honour *, ‘ The Moor *, * The Journey- 
man * and the polemic against the destruction 
of animals for feminine vanity in * To Deck 
a Woman *. He lectured in Japan (1924-38) 
and made his home in Ohio, U.S.A. An 
anthology of his works appeared as The 
Skylark and Other Poems (1958). He was 
awarded the Order of the Rising Sun (1938) 
and the Queen’s Gold Medal (1954). 

HODLER, Ferdinand (1853-1918), Swiss 
painter, born at Bern, studied under 
Barthdlemy Menn and developed a highly 
decorative style of landscape, historical and 
genre painting with strong colouring and 
outline, sometimes using parallel motifs for 
effect. He died at Geneva. His works 
include the Battle of Marignano, William Tell, 
Night, Bay, and many others at Bern, 
Zurich and elsewhere. 

HODSON, William Stephen Raikes (1821-58), 
British soldier, born at Maisemore Court 
near Gloucester, joined the Indian army in 
1845, served in the first Sikh war, and some 
years later, as commandant of the Guides, 
did excellent service on the north-west 
frontier. But in 1 856 he was deprived of his 
command for irregularities in the regimental 
accounts and unjust treatment of the natives. 
During the Mutiny he was head of the 
intelligence department before Delhi, and 
raised the irregular cavalry known as Hod- 
son’s Horse. On the fall of Delhi he dis- 
covered the Mogul and his sons; these last 
he shot with his own hand. He himself was 


castle. — His son, Robert Howard (1877- ), shot on March 11 at Lucknow, and died 

born at Newcastle, wrote A History of the the day after. Sec Lives by G. Hodson 
Anglo-Saxons (1935), &c. (1883) and L. T. Trotter (1901). 

HODGKINS, Frances Mary (1869-1947), HOFER, (1) Andreas (1767-1810), Tirolesc 
British artist, was bom and educated at patriot peasant leader, was born at St 
Dunedin, N.Z., but thereafter spent little Leonhard, and like his forefathers kept a 
time in her native land, preferring European small inn. When in 1809 be called the 
travel, with long sojourns in Paris and in Tirolese to arms to expel the French and 
England. Her paintings, examples of which Bavarians, they responded with enthusiasm; 
are in the Tate Gallery and the Victoria and in seven weeks he drove the Bavarians out. 
Albert Museum, arc characterized by a As the armistice after Wagram left Tirol 
harmonious use of flat colour somewhat imsupportcd, the French again invaded them; 
reminiscent of Matisse, and though older but in eight days Hofer routed the foe and 
than most of her circle she is ranked with retook Innsbruck, and for the next two 
Paul Nash (q.v.) and a few others as one of months was ruler of his native land. By the 
the leaders of contemporary romanticism. peace of Vienna (October 14) Austria again 

HODGSON, (1) Brian Hou^iton (l8()0-95). left Tirol at the mercy of her enemies, Hofer 
English orientalist, born near Macclesfield, once more took up arms; but this time the 
entered the East India Company’s service in French and Bavarians were too strong for 
1818, was resident in Nepal (1820-43) and him; Hofer had to disband his followers and 
^ttled in England in 1858. He wrote some take refuge in the mountains. Two months 
170 very valuable papers on the ethnology, later he was betrayed, captured, carried to 
languages and zoology of Nepal and Tibet, Mantua, tried by court-martial, and shot, 
sent home 354 MSS., on which our knowledge Febmary 20, 1810. See Lives by Weidin^r 
of northern Buddhism is mainly based, and (3rd ed. 1861), Heigel (1874), Stampfer 
made a collection of 10,500 birds. Ho was (1874) and H. Schmdlzer (1905), 
elected F.R.S. in 1877. See the Ufe by Sir (2) Karl, Ad/i?r (1878-1955), Gorman artist, 
William Hunter (1896). botn at Karlsruhe, where ne studied. He 
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spent many years in France and Italy and his 
work was much influenced by his war experi- 
ences; his severe style and harsh, brilliant 
colours express the bitterness of the times 
in symbolic terms. See study by Reifenberg 
(1924). 

HOFF, Jacobus Henricus van^t (1852-1911), 
Dutch chemist, a founder of physical chemis- 
try and stereochemistry, bom in Rotterdam, 
educated at the university of Leyden, became 
in 1876 assistant at the Veterinary College 
at Utrecht, and in 1877 professor of Chemist^ 
at Amsterdam, Leipzig (1887) and Berlin 
(1895). He postulated the assymetrical 
carbon atom, first applied thermodynamics 
to chemical reactions, discovert that 


(1881). See German works on him by 
W. Harich (1921), R. Schaukal (1923), 
E. Heilbom (1926). 

(3) Friedrich (1660-1742), German physi- 
cian, professor of Medicine at Halle, and 
body physician to Frederick 1 of Prussia, 
introduced various medicines, including 
Hoffmann^s drops and anodyne. 

(4) Heinrich (1809-94), German author and 
illustrator of Stntwweipefer t]847)« was a 
Frankfurt doctor. 

(5) Josef (1870- ), Austrian architect, 

bom in Pimitz, a leader of the secession from 
the traditional Viennese style and an ex^ 
nent of the rectilinear type of design. He 
was founder of the IViener WtfkstHtte in 


osmotic pressure varies directly with the 
absolute temperature and investigated the 
formation of double salts. Perhaps the 
greatest of modem chemists, he was elected 
a foreign member of the Royal Society in 
1897 and received the first Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1901. See Life by £. Cohen 
(1913). 

HGFFDING, Harald (1843-1931), Danish 
philosopher, bom in Copenhagen, wrote 
Psykohgi i Omrids pd Grundlag af Erfaringen 
* Outlines of Psychology * (1882) and Den 
nyere FUosofis Historic ‘ History of Modem 
Philosophy ^ (1894; trans. 1900), &c. 
HOFF^NN, (1) August Heinrich, called 
^Hoffinaiin von Fallerslebcn * (1798-1874), 
German poet and philologist, was bom at 
Fatlersleben in Lfineburg, and became 
keeper of the university library of Breslau, 
and professor of the German Langi^ge there 
from 1835. The publication of his Unpaid 
tische Ueder (1842) cost btra his chair. In 
1860 he became librarian to the Duke of 
Ratibor at Korvei, where he died. He is 
best known for his popular and patriotic 
Folksfieder, including * Alle Vogel sind scbon 
da * and the German national anthem; also 
some antiquarian works, Horae Betgicae 
(1830HS2), Reineke Vos (1834), Ac. See his 
Autobiography (1868-70) and Life by Wagner 
(1869-70). 

(2) Er^ Theodor Wllbeiin^ called * Ama- 
dew* (1776-1822), German writer, music 
critic and caricaturist, bom in Kdnigsberg. 
Trained as a lawyer, he had an unsettled 
career until 1816, when he attained a high 
position in the supreme court at Berlin. A 
remarkable essay on Mozart's Don GiovamU 
the composition of an opera and the direction 
of the Bamberg theatre for two months 
( 1 808), testify to his real interests. Hoffmann 
was the arch-priest of ultra-German roman- 
ticism. He waged incessant war upon the 
sticklers for routine and conventionalism. 
Hit wit bubbled over In irony, ridicule, 
farom; and bis imagination was inexhaust* 
iMe, but utterly undisciplined, wild and 
fantastic. His shorter tales wete mostly pub- 
Uslidd in the collections PhantasiestRcke 


(1819-25). His longer works include 
tks Tettfeis (1816; trans. 1824 
ms Lamm ebses Theaterdir^tors (1818,, 
(1819) and Labetaanskhieu de$ 
partly aute^togmf^ 
cat. Hues of his aforiei nnivi^ But baris 
for OiEmiNKift opeca. 1nle» ^ J^mtm 


1903. Perhaps his most noteworthy building 
is the Stociet palace at Brussels. See study 
by A. Welser (1930). 

HOFMANN, August WUhelm von (1818-92), 
German chemist, bom at Giessen, became 
assistant there to Liebig. When ttie Royal 
College of Chemistry was established in 
London in 1845 Hofmann was made super- 
intendent; and from 1856 to 1865 he was 
chemist to the royal mint. He went to 
Berlin as professor of Chemistry In 1865, 
and was ennobled in 1888. He obtained 
aniline from coal-products, discovered many 
other organic compounds, including formal- 
dehyde (1867), and devoted much labour to 
the theory of chemical types. See his 
Chemische Erinnerungen (1882) and German 
Life by Volha^ and Fischer (1902). 
HOFMANNSTHAL, Hugo von (1874-1929), 
Austrian poet and dramatist, bom into a 
banking family in Vienna of Austro-Jewish- 
italian origins. While still at school, he 
attracted attention by his symbolic, neo- 
romantic poems or * lyrical dramas * such as 
Gestem, Per Tod des Tizian and Lehen, in 
which the transitory and elusive nature of 
life and its short-li^ pleasures compel the 
quest for the world of the spirit. An emo- 
tional and intellectual crisis, a sudden aware- 
ness of the drying up of his lyrical gifts, 
precipitated the * Chandos Letters’ (1^2), 
an imaginary correspondence between Lord 
Bacon and a young Elizabethan nobleman, 
in which Hofmannsthal, in the guise of the 
latter, gives his reasons for abandoning 
poetry, his new hatred for abstract terms, his 
doubts of the possibility of successful 
communication, Ac. Henceforth he devoted 
himself to drama, most of his works being 
based on that of other dramatists: Etectra 
(1903), Das gereteta Venedig 0905), and the 
morality plays Jedermahu (1912) and Das 
Salzburger grosse WeU theater 0923). One 
of his major works is the comedy* 
Schwierige (1921). Having renounced Stefan 
George and his circle, Hofmannsthal tumed 
to the composer, Richard Strauss, for whotd 
be wrote the libretti for Der RoeenkamOer 
(1911), Ariadne auf Naxos (1912)* Erau 


and Max Rein^rdt, he was instri^mettU) in 
founding the Salzburg Festival after the first 
World War. His statue there was deoioiistod 

by the Nazis in 1938, Sm Oennafi ftu^ 
^ O. Hemch^ 0929L K, I, Naaf (1938), 
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HOFMEISTER, Wilhelm Eriedrlch, hormh 
stir (] 824-77), German botanist, professor 
at Heidelberg then at Tabingen, did funda- 
mental work on plant embryology. See Life 
by Goebel (trans. 1926). 

HOFM£YR« Jan Hendrik (1845-1909), South 
African statesman, bom in Cape Town, took 
to toumalism, as *Onze Jan* rose to be 
political leader of the Cape Dutch and 
dominated the Afrikander Bond. He 
represented the Cape at the Colonial Con- 
ferences oflSS? ana 1894. After the Jameson 
Raid (iS95) be parted from Rhodes, and 
thmaiW worked outside parliament. See 
Life (1913) by Reitz and nis nephew, Jan 
Hmidrik (1894-1948), who was deputy 
prmnier to Smuts and advocated a liberal 
policy towards the African natives. 

HOi^RTH, (1) David George (1862-1929), 
BngUsh archaeologist, keeper of the Ash- 
moTean Museum (1909-27), excavated in 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, &c. 

(2) WilUam (1697-1764), English painter 
and engraver, chiefly known for nis anecdotal 
art, was bom in Smithfleld, London, Novem- 
ber 10, the son of a teacher. Early appren- 
ticed to a silverplate engraver, he studied 
painting under Sir James Thornhill, whose 
dauj^ter he married, after eloping with her, 
in 1729. By 1720 he already hud his own 
business, en«aving coats-of-arms, shop-bills 
and book plates and painting conversation 
pieces and portraits, including that of Sarah 
Makafm^ the triple murderess (1732-33; 
Nat GaL, Edinburgh). But tiring of 
conventional art forms, he resurrected the 

* pictured morality * of medieval art by bis 

* modem moral subjects *, often comprising 
several pictures in a series, but unlike the 
modem strip cartoon, each artisticallv and 
representationally self-suflicient The nrst of 
these was A Harlofs Progress (1730-^1), 
destroyed by fire (1755). With an unerring 
eye for human foibles, he was often forthrij^t 
to the point of coarseness, but although his 
didactic purpose was unmistakable, seldom 
indulged in melodrama. A remarkable 
technical memory allowed him to dispense 
with prdimtnary sketches. His taste for the 
rococo * serpentine line of beauty * admirably 
suited his crowded canvases with their 
revealing details and pointed * sub-plots*. 
Single works such as Southwark Fair and the 
$uperbly«^ptured atmosphere of a stag 
party entitle4 A Midnight Modern Conversa- 
tion (both 1733) preceded his eight pictures of 
A Rake's Progress{\l%'i-^%$\ Soane, London). 
In 1735 he opened his own academy in St 
Martin's Lane. Two pictures in the con- 
ventional style. The Pool of Bethesda and 
The Good Samaritan (1735), he presented 
to St Bartholomew's Hospital in the hope of 
attracting commissions. The Distressed Poet 
(1735, Bin&mgham), The Sleeping Congrega- 
tion (n34), ^ Strolling Actresses (173§), the 
J^ur Times of Day sSrica (1738) and The 
Bnraged Muskkm (1741; Atiimotean, Ox- 
ford) herald his return to • pictured morality \ 
of i^hldh hiaiaQdij^tpieoe is tiie Manktgejt la 
mode mS» (I74M5; Tate). BnOiant 
Psycbotogii^ co&tnsts are oepictiecL the 

graed Uiat wealth tatpifoSk the hceiice 
(hat It oeeaskMii aad the enmtl aod arrofnee 


that results are all epitomized in the loveless 
couple of the famous breakfast scene (Plate 
2). Ini 743 Hogarth visited Paris to enlist the 
help of Parisian engravers. He then extended 
his social commentaries to * men of the lowest 
rank * by drawing attention to their typical 
vices with his prints of the Industry and 
Idleness series (1747), Gin Lane^ Beer Street 
and The Four Stages of Cruelty (all 1751) in 
the British Museum. He later ventured into 
politics with a cartoon of Wilkes, Pitt and 
Temple as warmongers (1762) which earned 
him Wilkes's malicious retort in the North 
Briton, The latter Hogarth savagely carica- 
tured in a portrait study, only rivalled by that 
massive portrayal of scheming treachery in 
Lord Lovat (1746). His liberating influence 
upon the art of portraiture may be gathered 
from the informal treatment of Captain 
Coram (1740; Foundling Hospital), his 
Self-Portrait (c. 1758) and that early undated 
study in impressionism. The Shrimp (7ir/(both 
in the National Gallery, London). Hogarth 
was buried in Chiswick churchyard. See his 
Analysis of Beauty (1753), studies by J. 
Truster (1768), A. Dobson (1878), A. P. 
Oppe (1948), R. B. Beckett (1949) and Life 
by P. Qucnnell (1955). 

HOGBEN, Lancelot (1895- ), EngUsh 

physiologist and writer, was bom at SouAsea 
and educated at Cambridge. He held 
academic appointments in Z 06 I 0 & in 
England, Scotland, Canada and South 
Africa before becoming Mason professor of 
Zoology at Birmingham in 1941. He is best 
known for popular books on scientific 
subjects, and has written, in addition to many 
specialist publications, Mathematics far (he 
Million (1936), Science for the Citizen (1938), 
Dangerous Thoughts (1939), Chance and 
Choice (1950), Man Must Measure (1955) and 
Statistical Theory (1957). 

HOGG, (I) James (1770-1835), Scottish poet 
and novelist, known as the ' Ettrick Snep- 
herd born near the parish church of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire, tended sheep in his youth and 
had only a spasmodic education. Ho 
inherited, however, a rich store of ballads 
from his mother. On a visit to Edinburgh in 
1801 to sell his employer's sheep, he had 
his Scottish Pastoral s^ Poems^ ^ngs^ &c., 
printed, but without success. Ho was 
fortunate, however, in making the acquain- 
tance of Sir Walter Scott, then sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, who published in the second 
volume of Border Minstrelsy (1803) several of 
Hogg's ballads, written down from his 
mother's lips. With the proceeds of The 
Mountain Bard (1803), Hogg dabbled 
unsuccessfully in farming but eventually 
settled in Edinburgh. Another volume of 
poems, The Forest Minstrel (1810) failed, but 
The Queen's Wake (1813) at once obtained 
cordial recognition. A bluest of a farm at 
Altrivc Lake (now Eldinhope) from the 
Duchess of Buccleucb, enabled him to marry 
in 1820 and to produce in rapid succession a 
number works both tn verse and psogo, 
Hogg ended bis days a well-kaowii flgum of 
Edmburgb aoelety, a legubir to 

jBktdcwogtPs Magasine abd was tlm 
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Mountain and Fairy School *. His poems of 
the supernatural are best when he avoids 
gothic elaboration and relies on the suggestive 
understatement of the ballad style, as in his 
* Kilmeny ’ and ‘ The Witch of Fife *. ‘ The 
Aged Widow’s Lament * shows the influence 
of the Scottish vernacular tradition. His 
debt to Burns is apparent in * The Author’s 
Address to his Auld Dog Hector * and in the 
riotous ‘ Village of Balmaquhapple ’. Of his 
prose works, the most remarkable is Private 
Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner 
(1824; new ed. with introduction by Andr6 
Gide 1947), which anticipates Stevenson’s 
Jekyll and Hyde with its haunting ‘split 
personality ’ portrayal of George, the easy- 
going laird, and Robert, whose narrow 
Calvinism persuades him that he is incapable 
of sin. See his autobiography and Memorials 
ed. by his daughter, Mrs Garden (1885), 
Life by Douglas (1899) and critical study by 
E. C. Batho (1927). 

(2) Quintin (1845-1903), British philan- 
thropist, born in London, founded in 1882 
the Youth’s Christian Institute, which de- 
veloped into the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
See also Hailsham. 

M iomas Jefferson. Sec Shelley. 

HEIM, Theophrastus Bombastus von. 
See Paracelsus. 

hohenlohe-schillingsfOrst, 

Cblodwic, Prince of (1819-1901), Prussian 
statesman, born at Rothenburg in Bavaria, 
in 1894 succeeded Caprivi as chancellor of 
the German empire and prime minister of 
Prussia. 

HOHENSTAUFEN, •shtowfen, name of a 
German princely house, members of which 
held the Imperial throne from 1138 to 1254 
as Conrad III, Frederick I, Henry VI, 
Philip 1, Frederick 11 and Conrad IV. See 
histones of the house by Raumer (5th ed. 
1878) and K. Hampe (7th ed. 1937). 
HOHENZOLLERN, name of a German 
family descended from Count Thassilo, who 
early in the 9th century founded a castle on 
the ZoUem hill in the Swabian Alb. About 
1 165 a separation took place into an elder or 
Swabian and younger or Franconian line. 
The elder line was subdivided, in 1 576, into 
the branches of Hechingen and Sigmaringen. 
In 1415 the young line received from the 
Emperor Sigismund the electorate of Bran- 
denburg, thus founding the Prussian dynasty; 
and in 1849 the two princes of the elder line 
ceded their rights to the king of Prussia. 
The kings of Prussia were German emperors 
from 1871 to 1918. See William II; also 
Carol 1 (Rumania), and family histoiy by 
Hintze (1915). 

HOHNER, Matthias (1833-1902), German 
mouth-organ manufacturer, established his 
firm at Trossingen, WOrttemberg, in 1857. 
His five sons added music publishing (1931), 
the manufacture of accordions, harmonicas, 
saxojphones and (from 1945) electrical 
miismal instruments, established an accordion 
school at Trossingen in 1931 and made the 
tkjsMy busiiiess the biggest of its kind in the 
Sec study byX Lftmmle (Stuttgart 

1957). 

HCNCI35AI,Rairagbllia» i!td'ibotNjI(l760-'l849), 
Japanese artist and wocKl-origravnr, bom in 


Tokyo, was early apprenticed to a wood- 
engraver under whom he mastered the 
conventional surimono or commemorative 
paintings and book illustrations. But he 
soon abandoned the traditional style and 
academic subjects for the coloured wood-cut 
designs of the avant garde Ukiyoye (‘the 
passing world*) school, which treated in 
forceful expressionist manner common-place 
subjects of the everyday world. From 1 8 1 4 to 
1819 he worked on the ten volumes of tlic 
famous Mangwa or ‘ Sketches at Random *, 
in which he depicts most facets of Japanese 
life. To work successfully on semi-trans- 
parent, absorbent paper requires ^uick, 
decisive linear brusnwork, the maximum 
suggestion being packed into a single stroke. 
Hokusai delighted the passer-by by acrobatic 
feats of artistic versatility, by using brooms 
on huge canvases or by dashing off the outline 
of a sparrow on a grain of com. Living 
exclusively to improve his art, Gwakidjn or 
* Old Man mad on drawings ’ studied Dutch 
paintings and entered his great period (1823 
1830) with the wonderful Hundred Views of 
Mount Fuji published in 1835, the Waterfalls, 
Famous Bridges^ Large Flowers and the Ghost 
Stories. He differs from Hiroshige (q.v.) in 
his superior draughtsmanship rather than in 
his sense of colour, and he greatly influenced 
the French Impressionists, Pissaro, Manet 
and others. See studies by E. F. Strange 
(1906) and B. Gray (1948). 

HOLBACH, Paul Heinrich Dietrich, Baron d*, 
oFbak (1723-89), German-bora French 
philosopher, was bora at Heidelsheim in the 
Palatinate, and settled and died in Paris. 
One of the Encyclopaedists, he expounded in 
his Syst^me de la Nature (1770) the natural 
principles of morality, and attempted to 
prove, among other things, that self-interest is 
the ruling motive of man. Holbach was, 
none the less, a man of most unselfish 
benevolence. See works by Cushing (1914), 
Hubert (1928), Wick war (1935). 

HOLBEACH, Henry. See Rands. 

HOLBEIN, Hans, ‘ the younger * (1497-1543), 
German painter, was born at Augsburg, the 
son of Hans Holbein the elder (r. 1460-1524), 
also a painter of merit. He studied under his 
father, and was influenced by the work of 
Burgkmair. The finest of his early pictures 
was the altarpiece for the monastery of 
St Catharine (1515-16), now in the Pinako- 
thek, Munich. About 1516 he was at work in 
Basel, but did not settle there till 1520; 
during the interval he ^ was painting at 
Zfirich and Lucerne. Among works executed 
at Basel are the portraits of the Burgomaster 
Meier and his wife, the ‘ Meier Madonna * 
(at Darmstadt, and in replica, at Dresden), 
eight scenes of the Passion, painted upon a 
panel (and now in the Basel museum), and 
the doors of the organ of Basel Cathedral. 
Among the portraits are also two of Erasmus 
and one of Melanchthon. During ms 
residence at Basel Holbein was largeW 
employed upon designs for the wood- 
mpravei^m^ding to^wious 

(1522 and 1523>/as aSo the larie stnjde 
woodcuts of Christ hdatbig the Cross^ The 
Besurrecthn^ The Sale of ituhdgences end 
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The True Light. His most important wood- 
cuts, however — the series of The Dance of 
Death and tlie Old Testament Cuts — were not 
issued till 1538. About the end of 1526 
Holbein visited England, where he was 
introduced by Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, 
and began his great series of portraits of 
eminent Englishmen of his time, the studies 
for many of which exist in the royal col- 
lection at Windsor. Among the most 
notable of these portraits are those of Arch- 
bishop Warham, Sir Henry Guildford, 
Nicholas Kratzer, the king’s astronomer, in 
the Louvre; and the family of Sir 'fhomas 
More, now lost, but known by copies and the 
original sketch. On his return to Basel 
(1529) Holbein painted the group of his wife 
and two children now in the museum there; 
and in 1530 resumed work in the council-hall, 
executing pictures that are now destroyed. 
Probably in 1532 he again visited London, 
where he painted many portraits for the 
German merchants of the Hanseatic League. 
To this period are also due the great portrait 
group at Longford Castle known as The 
Ambassadors^ the portraits of Thomas 
Cromwell, and the miniatures of Henry and 
Charles Brandon, sons of the Duke of 
Suffolk, in the royal collection at Windsor. 
In 1536 he was appointed painter to Henry 
VIH, and as such executed at Whitehall 
Palace a mural painting of the monarch and 
Queen Jane Seymour with Henry VU and 
Elizabeth of York, destroyed in the fire of 
1698. His portrait of Jane Seymour is in the 
Belvedere, Vienna. To the same period is 
referable the half-length of Sir Nicholas 
Carew at Dalkeith Palace, and the portrait of 
Morett the jeweller in the Dresden Gallery, 
in 1538 Holbein was dispatched to the 
Netherlands to paint a likeness (now in the 
possession of the Duke of Norfolk) of 
Christina of Denmark, proposed as successor 
10 Jane Seymour; and in 1539 he painted 
Anne of Cleves, at Cleves, a work now in the 
Louvre; while about 1540 he executed the 
portrait of the Duke of Norfolk, of which 
the original is at Windsor. Miniatures of this 
period, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, are outstanding in quality. His 
last work was Henry VIH granting a Charter 
to the Barber^SurgeonSt still in their Guildhall. 
Ite died of the plague in London between 
October 7 and November 29. A master of 


to write many successful comedies. After 
1724 he turned to history, and wrote, 
amongst other books, a History of Denmark^ 
a General Church History, a History of the 
Jews, and Comparative Biographies of Great 
Men and Women. In I'M! he produced 
another classic, the satirico-humoristic ro- 
mance Niels Klim's Subterranean Journey \ 
and lastly the serious reflective works. Moral 
Thoughts (1744) and Epistles (1748-54), and 
an Autobiography (1727-43), Many of his 
works have been translated. See monographs 
by G. Brandes (1884) and by O. J. Campbell, 
jun. (1914), who also translated three of the 
‘ Danish Moli6re*s ’ domestic comedies of 
character (1915). 

HOLB0LL, Einar (1855-1927), Danish post- 
master who originated the idea of special 
stamp issues for charitable purposes by his 
Julemaerket stamp (1904) for a tuberculosis 
prevention fund. The idea has since been 
adopted by countries all over the world. 
HOLBORNE, Antony (d. c. 1602), English 
composer, known chiefly for a collection of 
pavanes, galliards and other dance move- 
ments for five instruments (1599). With his 
brother William he wrote a manual for the 
cittern containing a number of compositions 
for that instrument. 

HOLBROOSLE, Josef Charles (1878 1958), 
English composer of chamber music and 
opera, was born at Croydon, studied at the 
Royal Academy, was an accomplished 
pianist and composed the symphonic poems 
Queen Mob (1904), The Bells (1906) and 
Apollo and the Seaman (1908), as well as a 
trilogy of operas based on Welsh legends, 
the first of which. The Children of Don (1912), 
was performed at Salzburg in 1923. His 
variations on * Three Blind Mice * formed his 
most popular composition. 

HOLCROFT, Thomas (1745-1809), English 
playwright and novelist, bom in London, 
after three years as a Newmarket stable-boy, 
then eight as a shoemaker, schoolmaster, and 
servant-secretary to Granville Sharpe, in 
1 770 turned strolling player. But settling in 
London (1777), he took to writing. Alwyn, 
or the Gentleman Comedian (1780), was the 
first of four novels. He also wrote nearlv 
thirty plays, mostly melodramas, of which 
The Follies of a Day (1784) and The Road to 
Ruin (1792) were the best. His eldest son, 
William (1773-89), robbed his father of £40 


portraiture, Holbein had a genius for and having been found by him on an 
subordinating the interest in garments and American-bound vessel, shot himself. An 
accessories to heighten facial characteristics, ardent democrat, in 1794 Holcroft was 
See Lives by Womum (1867), G. S. Davies tried for high treason with Hardy, Home 
(1903), A. B. Cliamberlain (1913), and works Tooke and others and acquitted, but the 
by H. A. Schmid (1949) and P. Ganz adverse publicity reduced him to poverty 
(1950). and made him go abroad to Hamburg and 

HOLBERG, Ludvig, Baron (1684-1754), Paris (1799-1801). He died in London. See 
Danish poet, playwright and philosopher, his Memoirs, continued by Haziitt (1816), 
bom at Bergen in Norway, became professor augmented by Colby (1925). 
at Copenha^n of Metaphysics (1717), HOLDEN, Sir Isaac (1807-97), British 
Eloquence (1720), and History (1730), inventor, was bom at Hurlet, Roifrewshire. 
quaestor of the university (1737), and a baron worked in a Paisley cotton-mill, studied 
( 1 747). His fimt nouble works were satirical chemistry in his leisure hours and became an 
poems, among them Feder Paars (1719-20), assistanMeacher in Reading in 1829, He 
m which he i;idtcule$ the pedantic stiffness invented the Lucifer match, but was 
and stupidsW of contemporary life and pated by John Walker of Stockton, in 1846 
thought In 1721 the first Danish theatre was he Joined with Umr, who had done mutdi 
opened at Copenhafso, and Holberg began to improve wool-combing, in starting a mill 
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near Paris. Lister retired, the firm became 
Isaac Holden & Sons in 1859, and the 
Alston works near Bradford were founded. 
After he had spent some £50,000 in experi- 
ments, Holden’s wool-combing machinery 
brought him fame and fortune. He was 
Liberal M.P. (1865-95) and was created 
baronet in 1893. 

HOLDERLIN, Johann Christian Friedrich, 
/iflf/- (1770-1843), German poet, bom March 
20 at Lauffen on the Neckar, studied theology 
at Tubingen and philosophy with Schelling 
and Hegel under Fichte at Jena. With a 
growing enthusiasm for poetry, he developed 
an aversion for the * snug parsonage * for 
which he was intended. As family tutor in 
Frankfurt-on- Main (1796 98) he found in 
the wife of his banker-employer, Susette 
Gontard (the * Diotima * of his W'orks) the 
feminine embodiment of all he venerated in 
Hellenism. His early poetry owed far too 
much to Klopstock and to Schiller, who 
published Hdlderlin’s cifTorts in his literary 
magazines, but the inspiration provided by 
‘ Diotima * helped him to discover his true 
poetical self. However, the commercial 
philistinism, \\hich Hdlderltn roundly con- 
demned in his philosophical novel, Hyperion 
(1797-99) and, more undcrslandablyjcalousy 
of the banker made Holdcrlin's stay finally 
impossible. During a temporal^' refuge 
at Homburg he wrote some splendid frag- 
ments for a verse drama on the death of 
Empedocles, some elegiac odes and the 
magnificent elegy ‘ Menon's Laments for 
Diotima*, which examines the discrepancy 
between the actual and the ideally possible. 
For a short time he tutored in Switzerland 
(1801), but returned to his mother at Nurem- 
berg, where he wrote ‘ Brod and Wein * and 

* Der Rhein*. In July 1802, after a spell of 
employment by the German Consul at 
Bordeaux, he returned in an advanced state 
of schizophrenia, aggravated by the new's of 

• Diotima’s * death. For a short time he en- 
joyed the sinecure of court librarian to the 
landgrave of Hessc-Homburg, procured for 
him and paid by his friend von Sinclair. After 
a period in an asylum (1806 07), he lived out 
his life in the charge of a TQbIngen carpenter. 
Neither Goethe nor Schiller was aware of 
his genius. It was the admiration of Rilke 
and Stefan George, who studied the collected 
works, cd. N. von Hellingruth and others 
(Berlin 1913 ff.), which first established 
Hdlderlitt as one of Germany’s ^eatest 
poets, eighty years after his death. See 
Selected Poems (parallel German-English 
text* rev. ed. 1954) by 1. B. Irishman, and 
sUtaies by W. Dillhcy, Das Brlcbnis und die 
JDichtung (Berlin 1916), M* Montgomery 
(1923), S. Zweig^ Der Kampf mit dem Ddmon 
^pzig !925), W. Bohm (1928 30), R. 
Peacock (1938), D. L. Gascoigne (1938), 
A.Stansfield (1944), M. Heidegger, Existence 

2^ Salz- 

DCtjUV (11952). 

Raphael (d. c. 1580). English 

to London early m Llia^beth^s 

m and became a traariator in Be^ld 
'f For W<dfe hla 

mfomm he utidertodk the odmpBaaon of 


TTie Chronicles Of England. Scotland^ and 
Ireland (2 vols. fol. 1577). This together with 
its predecessor, the Chronicle of HalU was 
the direct source from which Shakespeare 
drew materials for legendary and historical 
plays. HoUnsbed was not the only writer of 
the work which bears his name. He was 
assisted by William Harrison (q.v.); by 
Richard Stanyhurst, who contributed the 
description of Ireland; and by John Hooker, 
who wrote most of the history of Ireland. 
HoUnshed had access to Lelaad’s manuscripts. 
See Boswell Stone, Shtdcespe&rd*s Ef&Iinshed 
(1896). 

HOLL, Frank (1845-88), EngUsh painter* Uie 
son of the engraver, Flraiicis (18)5-^), bom 
in London, entered the schools of me Royal 
Academy, exhibited many genre sitbje^, 
usually pathetic scenes from modbm life; 
after 1877 he attained immense poptriarity in 
portraiture. He was elected R.A. in 1884. 
His uncle, Wltfiam (1807-71)« was an 
engraver and portrait-painter. See Life by 
A. M. Reynolds (1912). 

HOLLAND, (1) Henry (1746-^1806), English 
architect, son-in-law and pupil of Lancelot 
(‘ Capability *) Brown, designed old Carlton 
House, the original Brighton Pavilion, 
Brook’s Club, &c. See Life by D. Stroud 
(1958). 

(2) Henry Richard Fox, 3rd Baron (1773- 
1840), English Liberal statesman, nephew of 
Charles James Fox (q.v.), was bom at 
Wintcrslow House, Wilts, and succeeded to 
the title in 1774. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, be was trained for 
public life by his uncle, after whose death be 
was lord privy seal in the Grenville ministry 
(1806-07). He then shared the long banish- 
ment of the Whigs from otfioe. He worked for 
reform of the criminal code; attacked the 
slave-trade though himself a West India 
planter, and threw his whole heart into the 
Com Laws struggle. Chancellor of (he duchy 
Of Lancaster (1830-34), he died at Holland 
House, Kensington. He wrote biographies 
of Guillen dc Castro and Lope de Vega, 
translated Spanish comedies, prepared a Life 
of his uncle, and edited the memoirs of Lord 
Waldegrave. — His wife, Elizaberii Vassal! 
(1770-1845). daughter of a wealthy Jamaica 

g lamer, married in ! 786 Sit Godfrey Webster, 
ut the marriage was dissolved in 1797 for 
her adultery with Lord Holimid, who 
immediately married her. She was distin- 
guished for beauty, conversational gifts and 
autocratic ways; and Uh the end of her life 
Holland House was the meeting place of 
the most brilliant wits and distinguished 
sutesmen of the time. See hhi Metnolrs^ ed. 
by his son, the 4th Airon (1852-54), and lus 
Further Memoirs (1905), atoo /mtrnaiso^ 
HoUand (ed. Eaii of lld^ter im ]9i0> 
1946), and the Earl of ttcbesler The mm of 
the Hollands (1937). ^ . 

(J) Hemj Sam (I»47-i»WX. 
preadier and theologmnt bom al Lcobury* 
tutor at Christ Omrdi tl87CNI4L bepejn^ 
canon ofTntrotn 1882. 
of Christ Church in 1910. wbm ho, was 
appointed ngitui proftmor of Diviaity. 
Oxford. Hi M dM tux mxM o<^ 
titeoto^aat, hfluonoed tv neo>fiiw»*ai<iD> 
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who were devoted to social reform according 
to Christian principles. See study by E. 
Lyttleton (1926). 

(4) Josiah Gilbert (1819-^81), American 
editor, bom in Belcherlown, Mass., became 
assistant editor of the Sprin^eld Republican 
and part proprietor in 1851. in 1870, with 
Roswell Smith and the Scribners, he founded 
Scribfter^s Momhfy, which he eaited, and in 
which appioafed tiis novels, Arthur Bonnicastle 
(1873), The Story of Sevenoaks (1873), and 
Nichom MiMum (1876), Ac. See Life by 
Mrs muiikett (1894). 

(5) mSemcMl (1552-1637), English scholar, 

* the translator^general in his age \ was bom 
at Chelmsford, from about 1595 practised 
medicbie at Coventry, and in 1628 became 
for ten months head-master of the free school 
(here; He translated Livy, Pliny's Natural 
History^ Suetonius, Plutarch's Morals^ Am- 
mianus Marcelhnus, Xenophon's Cyropaedia^ 
and Camden's Britannia, Ac. — His son, 
Henrr (J(583““C, 1650), a bookseller in 
London, published BaziUologia (1618) and 
Heroologia Anglica i\b2Q), 

(6) Sidiiey C^eorge (1893- ), New 

Zealand politician, bom in Greendale, 
Canterbury, was managing director of an 
engineering company before talcing up 
poulics. Entering Parliament as a member 
of the National party in 1935, he was leader 
of the Opposiiion (1940-49) premier (1949- 
1957), when he resigned to b^ome minister 
without portfolio. He was made C.H. in 
1951. 

HOiXAR, Wenceshms (1607-77), Bohemian 
en^aver and etcher, bom at Prague; came 
to London with the Earl of Arundel in 1637; 
served in a royalist regiment, and was taken 
prisoner at Basing House; from 1645 to 1652 
lived at Antwerp; and then returning to 
London, was at (he Restoration appointed 
‘ His Majesty's designer *. He produced two 
magnificent plates of costume, entitled 
Severn// Habits of KngHsh Women (1640) and 
Theatrum Mulierum (1643), as well as maps, 
panoramas, Ac., preserved in the Brittsh 
Museum and (he royal library, Windsor, 
His panoramic view of London from South- 
wark is one of the most valuable topo^aphi- 
cal records of the 17th century. Sw Life by 
A. M. Hind (1922). 

HOLLES, Dcmdl, tft Baroa (1599-1680), 
Fngtisb statesman, the second son of the 
1st earl of Clare, entered parliament in 1624. 

In 1 629 he was one of the members who held 
the Speaker in his chair whilst resolutions 
were passed against Arminianism and 
tonnage and poundage. For this be was 
nned a thousand maras, and lived seven or 
eight years in exile. He was one of the ' five 
members * wb(xn Charles attempted to arrest 
m 1642, and was a leader of the Presbyterians. 

In the Civil War, dreading the suprcanacy of 
the army more than the pteictwaons of the 
xmg, he was an advocate of peace. For 
proposing in 1647 to disband the army he 
was accumofireaaon, but to Normandy. 

1660 be ^ the apohesmaii of the com- 
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Breda in 1667. As Charles became more 
autocratic. Holies leaned more to the 
opposition. See his own Memoirs (1699). 

HOLLOWAY, Thomas (1800-83), English 
manufacturer of patent medicines, bom at 
Devonport, founded with his fortune at 
Egham, near Virginia Water, a women’s 
college and an asylum for the insane. 

HOLMAN, James (1786-1857), * the Blind 
Traveller ', bom at Exeter, was a lieutenant in 
the navy when, in 1810, the loss of sight 
compelled him to quit the service. Yet he 
travelled through France and Italy to the 
Rhineland (1819-21). He next started on a 
journey (1822-24) round the world, but at 
Irkutsk in Siberia was arrested as a spy and 
sent back. He again set off in 1827, and this 
time accomplished his purpose. Finally, he 
visited south-east Europe. He published 
accounts of his travels (1822, 1825, 1834-35) 
and died in London. 

HOLMES, (1) Arthur (1890- ), English 

geologist, bom at Hebbum-on-Tyne, profes- 
sor at Edinburgh (1943-56), investi^ted the 
ages of rocks by measuring their radio-active 
constituents. 

(2) Oliver Wendett (1809-94), American 
writer and physician, father of (3), bom in 
Cambridge, Mass., graduated at Harvard 
College in 1829, and, giving up law for 
medicine, spent two years in the hospitals 
of Europe. In 1839-41 he was professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Dartmouth 
College; in 1843 he discovered that puerperal 
fever was contagious. From 1847 to 1882 he 
was professor of Anatomy at Harvard. He 
began writing verse while an undergraduate, 
but twen^ years passed with desultory 
efforts, before The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table (1857-58) suddenly made him famous 
by its fresh unconventional tone, its playful 
wit and wisdom, and its lovely vignettes of 
verse. This was followed by The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table (1858-59) and The Poet 
at the Breakfast Table (1872). lUsie Venner 
(1859-60), was the first of three novels, 
foreshadowing modem ' Freudian * fiction. 
He also wrote Our Hundred Days in Europe 
(1887), an account of a visit made m 1886, 
during which he received honours from die 
universities of Cambridge, Oxford and 
Edinburgh. He died at Boston. See Lives 
by Kennedy (1883), Brown (1884), Morse 
(1896) and Townsend (1909), and E* M. 
Tilton, Amiable Autocrat (1947). 

(3) Oliver Wendel) (1841-1935), American 
judge, son of (2), bom at Boston, educated 
at the Harvard law school, served in the 
Union army as captain in the Civil War. 
From 1867 be practised law in Boston, 
became editor of the American Law Review, 
and in 1882, Weld professor of Law at 
Harvard. He was associate justice (1882) 
and chief justice (1899-1902) of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts and associate justice 
of (he U.S. supreme court (l902-*32)* He 
was one of the great judicial figures of his 

oTi' ■ 


time and many of bis judgmenu on common 
law and equity, as well as h» dissent on the 
interpretation of the 14th amendment, have 
become famous. For many yean he eonea- 
. ponded with Professor uMd See 

the mdRy of ed. Howe (1953)* 
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HOLST, Gustav Theodore (1874-1934). Eng- 
lish composer, bom von Holst of Swedish 
ongin in Cheltenham, conducted village 
moirs before entering in 1893 the Royal 
College of Music, London, on a scholarship. 
He studied under Stanford, but neuritis in his 
hand prevented him from becoming a concert 
pianist. Instead he played first trombone in 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company and later 
joined the Scottish Orchestra. In 1905 he 
became music master at St Paul’s Girls' 
School, in 1907 musical director at Morley 
College, London, and in 1919 was appointed 
to a similar post at Reading College. It took 
him some time to find his own personal style 
as composer, to shake off the influence of 
Grieg and Wagner, and the early enthusiasm 
for Hindu literature reflected in the opera. 
Siduy the opera di camerOy Savitri, and the 
Hymns from the Rig-Veda. He shared 
Vaughan Williams’ interest in the English 
folk-song tradition, which inspired his St 
PauVs Suite for Strings (1913). Economy 
and clarity became his watchw'ords. The 
seven-movement suite The Planets (1914-17), 
in which each planet’s astrological associa- 
tions are treated in musical terms, marked his 
emergence as a major composer. Sublime 
conceptions pervade also The Hymn of Jesus 
(1917) and his choral setting of Walt Whit- 
man’s Ode to Death (1919). Two comic 
operas followed : The Perfect Fool (1921) and 
the Falstaflian At the Boar's Dead (1924). .An 
abrupt change to stark austerity marked his 
extraordinary orchestral piece, inspired by 
Hardy’s Return of the Native y Egdon Heath 
(1927). His dexterous essay into polytonality, 
the Concerto for Two Violtns (1929), earned 
him the Gold Medal of ihe Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. He was buried m Chiches- 
ter Cathedral. See Life (1938) and study 
(1951) by his daughter. Imogen (1907- j, 
like her father musical educationist, con- 
ductor and composer of folk-song arrange- 
ments, associated with Britten in the 
Aldeburgh Festivals; and study by E. 
Rubbra (1947). 

HOLT, Sir John (1642-1710). English judge, 
bom at Thame, from Winchester passed in 
1658 to Oriel College. Oxford, and, entering 
at Gray’s Inn, was called to the bar in 1663. 
He figured as counsel in most of the state- 
trials of that period, and in 1686 w'as made 
recorder of London and king’s scrjcanl, and 
knighted. In 1689 he became lord chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench. He was a Whig, 
but his ^dicial career was entirely free from 
partj^ias or intrigue. See Life (1764). 
HOLTOY, Wilfred (1898-1935). English 
novelist and feminist, bom at Rudstonc, 
at Oxford, was a director 
from 1926 of Time ai^ Tide and wrote a 


numto of novels, but is chiefly remembered 
(or South Ridir^ (m$), 

HOLTEl, 1^1 fon, -/I (1798-1880), German 
aeuv and dramatic poet, was bom and died 
^ Bremu. He wrote musical plays, a.s 
aite FaUherr (im) and Lenore (1829); 

fS vojff 184^ “50). ^ 

HcMdi (1748- 
177% Oerman poet» bom at Maiienaee, 
Hanoifer, was a co-fmmdef of the Odutngen 


Hainy a literary coterie dedicated to promot- 
ing the national spiri t in German verse. Some 
of his poetry is based on the Minnesflnger. 
HOLTZMANN, Adolf (1810-70), German 
philologist, born at Karlsruhe, in 1852 
became professor of German at Heidelberg. 
He wrote on the connection between Greek 
and Indian fables (1844-47); on Celts and 
Germans (1855). maintaining that the two 
races were originally identical; and on the 
Nibelungenlied{} 854), &c. — His son, Heinridi 
Julius (1832-1910). German theoloman, 
became professor of Theology at Heidelberg 
(1861) and at Strasburg (1874), and was 
ultimately a leading representative of modem 
New Testament criticism. 

HOLYOAKE, George Jacob (1817-1906), 
English social reformer, the founder of 
‘ Secularism ’, was born at Birmingham. He 
taught mathematics for some ;|reaTS at the 
Mechanics* Institution in Birmingham, lec- 
tured on Robert Owen's socialist system, was 
secretary to Garibaldi’s British contingent, 
edited the Reasonery and promoted the bill 
legalizing secular affirmations. Holyoake 
vs'as the last person imprisoned in England 
on a charge of atheism (1841). He wrote 
histories of the Co-operative movement, on 
secularism, Sixty Years of an Agitator's Life 
(1892), Public Speaking and Debate (1895), 
&c. 

HOLY WOOD. See Sacrobosco . 

HOLZ, Amo, holts (1863-1929), German 
author and critic, born at Hastenburg, East 
Prussia. His first writing was lyric poetry, 
but he is best known for his criticism. Die 
Kunsty ihr Wesen und ihre Gesetze (1890-92) 
inaugurated the German impressionist school : 
Revolution der l.ynk (1899) rejected all 
metrical devices, and Phamasus (1898-99) 
was written on this theory. Papa Hamlet 
(1889) and the drama Familie Selicke (1890), 
both written in collaboration with Johannes 
Schaf, are influenced by Zola. 

HOME, ( 1 ) Anne, Huntfr (I). 

(2) Daniel Dunglas (1833' 86), British 
spiritualist, born near Edinburgh, won fame 
as a medium, and as an exponent of table- 
turning and levitation in the United States 
(c. 1850) and in London (1855). Sec his 
Incidents of My Life (1863 -72) and books by 
his widow (1888-90). 

(3) Henry. Sec Kames (Lord). 

(4) John (1772-1808), Scottish clergyman 
and dramatist, born at Leith, graduated at 
Edinburgh in 1742. He was taken prisoner 
fighting on the Hanoverian side at Falkirk 
(1746), but made a daring escape from Dounc 
Castle. Next year he Txxrame mmislcr of 
Athelstaneford, where he wrote the tragedy 
AgiSy and, in 1754 Douglasy founded on the 
ballad of Gil Morrice. Each of these was 
rejected by Garrick, but DouglaSy produced in 
Edinbur^Ji (1756), met with brilliant success, 
and evoked the oft*t)uoted and possibly 
apocryphal * whaur’s yer Wullie Shakespeare 
noo ’ from an over-enthusiastic member pi 
the audience. Jt also won great popularity 
in London, but it gave such offence lo th; 
Edinburgh Pmkmm that the author resigiied 
his ntinistnr {1757L um became pitvaie 
focr^aiy to the Bail of Bma and tutor to 
the Prince of Wales^ who on bia accession as 
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George 111 gave him a pension of £300 a 
year, to which a sinecure of equal value was 
added in 1763. The success of Douglas in- 
duced Garrick to bring out Agis^ and to 
accept Home’s next play. The Siege of 
Aquileia. Home’s other works are The Fatal 
Discovery, Alonzo, Alfred, occasional poems, 
and, in prose, A History of the Rebellion of 
174$, He married in 1770, and in 1779 
settled in Edinburgh, where he died. Home 
had interesting plots and occasional flashes 
of genuine poetry; but he did not succeed in 
discarding the pompous declamation of his 
forerunners. Sm Lives by H. Mackenzie 
(prefixed to his works, 1822) and A. £. 
Gipson (1917). 

HOMER (Gk. Homeros), the Greek poet to 
whom are attributed the great epics, the Iliad, 
the story of the siege of Troy, and the 
Odyssey, the tale of Ulysses’ wanderings. 
The place of his birth is doubtful: Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Colophon. Salamis, Chios, Argos 
and Athens contended for the honour of 
having been his birthplace ; his date, formerly 
put as far back as 1200 bx. is, from the style 
of the poems attributed to him, referred to 
850^-800 ii.c. Wolf (<}.v.) in 1795 fiercely 
assailed the current opinions about Homer; 
defended the view, as old as the days of the 
Greek commentators, that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were not by the same band; and 
contended that both had their origin in lays 
by Homer and his followers (Homeridac) in 
Chios, chanted and altered for centuries by 
the Rhapsodists, and finally digested into the 
poems we know by Pisistratus about 540 b.c. 
Even those who insist most strongly on the 
general unity of plan of the poems and 
assign the main authorship to one man, 
Homer, probably born in a Greek colony on 
the coast of Asia Minor, admit that they 
were doubtless based on current ballads, 
and have, since they were moulded mio the 
two great epics, been doubtless considerably 
modified and extended. The various prob- 


HONDIUS, or de Hondt, (1) Abraham (c. 
1638-91), Flemish animal painter, born at 
Rotterdam, came to London c. 1665. 

(2) Jodocus or Josse (1563-1612), Flemish 
cartographer, emigrated to London c. 1584 
and moved from there to Amsterdam c. 1593. 
In addition to his own maps of the world 
and the hemispheres, he engraved much of 
John Speed’s work. 

HONE, William (1780-1842), English writer, 
bom at Bath, at ten became a London 
lawyer’s clerk, at twenty started a book and 
print shop, which, however, soon failed. He 
struggled to make a living by writing for 
various papers, started the Traveller (1815), 
and next the R^ormisTs Register (1817). In 
December 1817 he was acquitted on three 
separate trials for publishing things calculated 
to injure public morals and bring the Prayer- 
book into contempt. Among his later satires, 
illustrated by Cruikshank, were The Political 
House that Jack built. The Queen^s MatrF 
monial Ladder, The Man in the Moon, and 
The Political Showman. His obscure anti- 
quarian interests were reflected in Apocryphal 
New Testament (1820), Every-day Book (1826), 
Table-book (1827-28) and Year-book (1829). 
But Hone ended up in a debtor’s jail, from 
which his friends extricated him to start him 
in a coflee-houso— also a failure. In his last 
years he became devout and preached. See 
Life by Hackwood (1912). 

HONEGGER, Arthur, hon'- (1892-1956), 
French composer of Swiss parentage, bora 
in Le Havre. He studied in Zurich and at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and after the first 
World War became one of the group of 
Parisian composers known as Les Six. His 
dramatic oratorio King David established his 
reputation in 1921, and amongst his subse- 
quent works. Pacific 231 (1923), his musical 
picture of a locomotive, won considerable 
popularity. Honegger composed five sym- 
phonies, all except the first after 1941, and 
these, like a second dramatic oratorio, Joan 


Icnis of the ’ Homeric question * cannot be 
regarded as solved; and of the true Homer 
wc know nothing positively, not even that he 
was blind. The so-called Homeric Hymns 
and the humorous Batrachomyomachia 
(‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice ’) arc certainly 
of a later age. For the many notable modern 
works on Homer, see list given by H. J. Rose 
in Handbook of Greek Literature (1934). 
1 here are also numerous translations, includ- 
ing those by Alexander Pope, T. E. Lawrence 
(1932), E. V. Rieu (Penguin senes 1945), &c., 
also studies by T. B. L. Webster 0958), 
Sir J. L. Myres (1959) and C. H, Whitman 
(1959). 

homer, WMow (1836-1910), American 
marine and genre painter, born in Boston, 
U.S.A., was apprenticed to a lithographer, 
smdied in New York and Paris and during 
the Civil War was artist to HarpeFs Weekly. 
He painted rural and domestic scenes, such 
js A Yisit from an Old Mistress (National 
Uailery, Washington) but is at his best in his 
seascapes, mostly painted after 1881 while 
5gymg at Prout’s Neck on the Maine Coast 


of Arc at the Stake (1936), are works of 
consickrable depth and power. See study 
by W. Tappolet (1933). 

HONORIUS, name of three popes and one 
antipope (11) : 

Honorlus I (d. 638), pope (625- 638), had to 
do with the paschal controversy in Ireland 
and with the Anglo-Saxon Church, in the 
Monotheiite controversy he abstained from 
condemning the new doctrines, and for so 
doing was stigmatized as a heretic at the 
Council of Constantinople (680). The three 
others, all Italians, were Honodits H (1124- 
1130). Ill (1216-27) and IV (1285-87). 

HONORIUS, Flavhis (a.d. 384423), West 
Roman Emperor, second son of Theodosius 
the Great, at whose death the empire was 
divided between his sons Arcadius and 
Honorius. the lattm* (only ten ^rs old) 
receiving the western half. Stilicho (q.v.) 
was the de facto ruler of the western empire 
until 408; and after his death Alaric the Goth 
overran luly, and took Rome in 410, Hono- 
rius died at Ravenna, which he had made his 
capital in 403. 

HOnTHE 1M» Johaan NikohMis 
U70I-9C&, German ecdmiastic, bm 
whaie he became bbthop, wrote two .works 
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on the history of Trier (1750-57), but is 
chiefly memorable for a theological essay 
(1763) by ‘Febronius’, in which he pro- 
pounded a system of church government 
combining an exaggerated Gatlicanism with 
the democratic element of Congregationalism. 
HONTHORST, Cerard van, hont'- (159a- 
1656), Dutch painter, who was bom and died 
at Utrecht, twice visited England (1620 and 
1628), and painted portraits of the royal 
family. He was fond of painting interiors, 
dimly illumined. — His brother William (1604- 
1666), historical and portrait painter, worked 
for the court of Berlin (1650-64). 

HOOCH, or Hoogh, Pieter de, hok (c. 1629- 
c. 1684), Dutch genre jpaintcr. bora at 
Rotterdam, by 1654 was living in Delft and 
probably came under the influence of Care! 
Fabritius and the latter’s pupil Vermeer. His 
Interukr of a Dutch House (National Gallery) 
and the Card Players in the royal collection 
are among the outstanding examples of the 
Dutch school of the 17th century, with their 
characteristically serene domestic interior 
or courtyard scenes, warm colouring and 
delicate light effects. About 1665 he moved 
to Amsterdam, but his later work became 
increasingly artiflcial. See monographs by 
C. H. C. Baker (1925) and Valcntincr (trans. 
1930). 

HOOD, (1) Alexander, 1st Viscount Bridport 
(1727-1814), British sailor, brother of (4) 
entered the navy in 1741. In 1761 he 
recaptured from the French the Warwick^ a 
60-gun ship, and during the French revolu- 
tionary war he served under Howe in the 
Channel and the Strait of Gibraltar, sharing 
in the * glorious first of June ’ off Ushani 
(1794). He attained flag rank in 1780, and 
was made in 1796 Baron, and in 1800 Viscount 
Bridport. 

(2) John Bell (1831-79), American soldier, 
born at Owinuville, Kentucky, commanded 
a brigade in the Confederate army, and was 
wounded at Gaines’s Mill, Gettysburg, and 
Chii^mauga. He commanded a corps in 
the retreat to Atlanta, and in July 1864 
succeeded Johnston in command. On 
September 1 he had to evacuate the city, and 
leave the road free for Sherman’s march to 
the sea. Me afterwards pushed as far north 
as Nashville; but, defeated by Thomas, was 
relieved of command ( 1 864). See his Advance 
and Retreat (1880) and D. $. Freeman, Lee's 
Lieutenants (1944). 

(3) Robin. See Robin Hood. 

(4; Samuel, let Viscoiiiit Hood (1724-1816), 
Bntish sailor, brother of (1), boro December 
12 at Thorncombe, Dors^ enter^ the navy 
in 1741, and became post-captain in 1756. 
In command of the Vestal frigate, he took a 
Fmich frigate after a fiercely-contested 
. .aetton (1759); in 1778 he was made com- 
mimtoner of Portsmouth dockyard, in 1780, 
mmotedto flag rank, he was sent to reinforce 
Rodney on the North American and West 
Indian etations; in 1781 he fought an action 
■ pe Grasse, and was engaged in the 
C^iesapeake. E the West 
Mft.np he showed himself a mastcarly 
liti tn the aeries of taanoetivrea by wbidb 
Jw Mtwitted Oe Gram off St Kitts; and he 
hid a canaplciioua afaue in the deciaive 


victory of Dominica on April 12. For his 
services he was made Baron Hood in the 
Irish peerage. In 1784 he stood against Fox 
for Westminster, and was elected; in 1788 
he became a lord of the Admiralty. In 1793, 
appointed to the Mediterranean, ho directed 
the occupation of Toulon and the operations 
in the Gulf of Lyons. In 1796 he was made 
Viscount Hood, and he died at Bath, June 27. 
See his Letters 1781-83, edited by D, Hannay 
(Navy Records Soc. 1895), and study by Rose 
(1922). 

(5) Thomas (^1799-1845), En^ish poet and 
humorist, was TOra in Umdon* the son of a 
Scottish bookseller from Enrol At about 
thirteen he was placed in a mmebant^s 
counting-house in the City, but, his health 
failing, was sent in 1815 to Dundee, to his 
father’s relations, where he wrote for the 
local newspapers and magazines. In 1818 he 
returned to London, and entered the studio 
of his uncle, an engraver. After a short 
apprenticeship he worked for a while cm his 
own account. In 1821 he was appointed sub- 
editor of the London Ma^azine^ and found 
himself in daily companionship with such 
men as Procter, Cary, Allan Cunningham, 
De Quinoey, Hazlitt and Charles Lamb. It 
was, however, the intimacy with John 
Hamilton Reynolds, whose sister he married 
in 1825, that chiefly encouraged and trained 
Hood’s poetic faculty. Between July 1821 
and July 1823 Hood published in the maga- 
zine some of his finest poems — * Lycus the 
Centaur *, the * Two Peacocks of Bedfont ’ 
and the * Ode to Autumn *. But these, issued 
anonymously, failed to attract notice when in 
1827 be produced them and others in book- 
form. In 1825 Hood and Reynolds published 
(anonymously) a volume of Odes and Ad- 
dresses to Great People^ suggested by the 
success of Hood’s burlesque Ode to Dr 
Kitchener in the magazine. They at once 
attracted notice and determined Hood's chief 
occupation for the remainder of his life. In 
the first series of Whims and Oddities (18261 
Hood first exhibited such graphic talent as 
he possessed in those ’ picture-punt * of which 
be seems to have been the inventor. A second 
series appeared in 1827, followed by National 
Tales, In 1829 be edited The Gem, a remark- 
able little ’ annual for, besides Lamb's 
* Lines on a Child dying as soon as born ’ 
(Hood's fint child), it contained Hood’s 
Eugene Aram, Hood and his wife left 
London in 1829 for Winchmore Hill where 
be began the first of those csomic annuals 
which he produced yearly and single-handed 
from 1830 to 1839. In 1834 the Eilure of a 
publisher plunged Hood into serious difficul- 
ties; and in 1835 the family went for five 
years to Coblenz and Osteod. During 
years Hood, struggling against tubercnlo^s^ 
wrote Vp the Rgine (1839), which was popular 
but did not bring in any profit. By ine Kind- 
ness of friends Hood was enablea to rctn^ 
to England, with security from hi# ereditow, 
in l«40. In 1841 he beoune oititor 
Ntw Mottthly Miuaxine, to Jmomtf ^ 

CtoriMiiMtt mnabar of 

nppenred the ‘Song of tbe SUrt*. awl >» 
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Hood's Magazine there followed the ‘ Haun- 
ted House \ the ‘ Lay of the Labourer % and 
the * Bridge of Sighs *. in November 1844 
Sir Robert Peel granted a pension to Mrs 
Hood. Hood died at Devonshire Lodge, 
Finchley Road, and was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. His only surviving son. 
Tom (1855-74), published poems and 
humorous novms. in 1865 became editor of 
Fiof. See hts Literary Heminiscfnces, in 
HootTi Om (1839) and Life by W. Jerrold 
(1907), 

HOOKt 0> Jhtnes (1746-1827), English 
conmoser and organist, bom in Norwich. 
In 1769 he became organist and composer at 
Marytsbone Cardens, and held the equivalent 
post at Vauxhall Gardens (1774-1820). He 
wrote the music for a large number of plays, 
notably those of his wife. Miss Madden, and 
his son Theodore Edward (q.v.), as well as 
cantatas, odes and a vast number of popular 
songs, including * The Lass of Richmond 
Hill \ 

(2) James Clarke (1819-1907), English 
genre painter and etcher, bom in London 
in 1846, painted Italian, Shakespearean and 
Biblical aubjects; but, elected an R.A. in 
I860, h best known for his seafaring pieces. 

(3) Theodore Edward (1788-1841), EngXi&h 
playwright, son of (1), bom in London, 
achieved celebrity while still a boy as the 
author of thirteen successful comic operas 
and melodramas (1805-11), as a punster and 
matchless improvisawre^ and as a practical 
joker — his greatest performance the Berners 
Street Hoax (1809). In 1812 he was given the 
post of treasurer to Mauritius. 'Fhere Hook 
fared gloriously, until in 1818 a grave 
dehciency was detected in the public chest; 
he was arrested and sent, almost penniless, to 
England. He himself ascribed the * unfor- 
tunate defalcation ' to a black clerk, who had 
committed suicide: anyhow, though criminal 
proceedings were dropped, in 1823 he was 
pronounced a crown debtor for £12,000, 


Geometry at Gresham College. He died 
March 3. Hooke anticipated the invention 
of the steam-engine, formulated Hooke’s law 
of the extension and compression of elastic 
bodies, the simplest theory of the arch, the 
balance-spring of watches and the anchor- 
escapement for clocks. The quadrant, 
Gregorian telescope and microscope are 
materially his inventions, and with the last he 
made important observations. After the 
great tire (1666) he was appointed city 
surveyor and designed the new Bethlehem 
Hospital (Moorfielas) and Montague House. 
See his Diary (ed. Robinson and Adams, 
1935) and Life by R. Waller (1705). 

HOOKER, (1) John. See (4). 

(2) Joseph (1814-79), American soldier, 
born at Hadley, Mass., served in the Mexican 
war, commanded a division of the 3rd corps 
in the Peninsular campaign of 1862, and it 
was he who compelled the enemy to evacuate 
Manassas. In command of the 1st corps he 
opened the battle at Antietam. In January 
] 863 he succeeded Burnside in the command 
of the army of the Potomac. In April, 
crossing the Rappahannock, he marched 
through the Wilderness to near Chancellors- 
ville, where he awaited Lee's attack. But the 
Confederates turned the National flank, and, 
attacking the rear (May 2), threw part of 
Hooker’s army into confusion. Next day 
the Confederates drove Hooker to the north 
side of the river, and he was superseded by 
Meade in June. In November he carried 
Lookout Mountain, and took part in the 
attack on Missionary Ridge. He accom- 
panied Sherman in his invasion of Georgia, 
and served till the fall of Atlanta. He died in 
New York. 

(3) Sir Joseph Dalton (1817-1911), English 
botanist, son of (6), born at Haiesworth, 
Suffolk, and educated at Glasgow Hi^ 
School and University, succeeded bis father 
in 1841 as director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. He went on several 


and was agam sold up and arrested. In 1825 
he was released from the King's Bench, but 
not from the debt; however, he made no 
eifort to discharge it. Meanwhile, in 1820, 
he had started the Tory John and wrote 
a number of novels. See Lives by Barham 
(1849) and Brightfield (1928). 

(4) Walter Pizqiam (1798-1875), English 
church historian, bom in Londoj^ was 
educated at Windicster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and became vicar of Leeds in 1837. 
Mainly by his energy and enthusiasm twenty- 
one new chunhes were built in Leeds, as well 
as twenty-three parsonages and twenty-seven 
schools. He beesme dean of Chichester 
(I8S9). Among his works are A Cimreh 
Dictionary (1842), Mceksktstica! Biography 
(1845-52) and Uree if the Arckhiidtopi of 
Canterbury ft860-76). See his life and 


t< 1635-1703), Engltsh chemist 
Wm at Freshwater, Isle of 
was whicated at Westminster 
itueli, ChtRnhd. In 1662 he 
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expeditions which resulted in works on the 
flora of New Zealand, Antarctica and India, 
as well as hts Himalayan Journals (1854), 
Genera Plantarum, &c. He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1907. See monographs by L. Huxl^ 
(1918) and Bower (1919). 

(4) Richard (1554-1600), English theo- 
logian, bom near Exeter. At an early age 
he showed a * quick apprehension of many 
perplext parts of learning *, and through his 
uncle, the antiquary, John Hooker or Vowell 
(1525-1601), chamMriain of the city, was 
brought under the notice of Jewel, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and sent to Corpus CoUegeL 
Oxford. He graduated M.A. in 1577, and 
got a fellowship; in 1581 he took orders, 
and preached at Paul’s Cross. He was led 
into a marriage with Joan CburchmaiL 
shrewish unlovely daughter of his landlady 
in London; In 1584 he became rector of 
Drayton-Beauchamp near Tritig. Next year 
he obtained, through Whitgilt, die master- 
ship of the Temple, against a strong efftai 
made to promote the reader myconL 
a promment Puritan. seiw»$l. m 

litenccd Trovon, the latin t^peeiad to me 
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Council with charges against Hooker's 
doctrine, and Hooker answered him with 
masterly conclusiveness and temperance. 
But having been drawn into controversy 
against his inclination, he felt it his duty to 
set forth the real basis of all church govern- 
ment, and to this end desired Whitgift to 
remove him to some quiet living. Accord- 
ingly, in 1591, he accepted the living of 
Boscombe near Salisbury, becoming also 
subndean and prebendary of Sarum; and 
here he finished four of the proposed ci^t 
books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1594), the earliest great work of the kind in 
the English tongue, a monument of massive 
prose no less than of profound thought and 
masterly logic. It furnishes a conclusive 
answer to the Puritan exaggeration of Ac 
central position of Protestantism, the making 
of Scripture the sole guide of human conduct. 
It is mainly to Hooker’s work that Anglican 
theology owes Ae tone and the direction that 
it has never since entirely lost. The fifth 
book appeared in 1597 and the last Aree 
posthumously (1648, 1662, 1648 respectively). 
Hooker died November 2 at Bishopsbourne, 
near Canterbury, where he had lived since 
1595. See Life by I. Walton (1836, rev. ed. 
Church and Paget 1888), C. J. Sisson on his 
marriage (1940), and studies by Shirley (1949) 
and Munz (1952). 

(5) Thomas (c. 1586-1647), English Non- 
conformist preacher, bom at Markfield, 
Leicester, b^me a fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and was for three years 
a Puritan lecturer at Chelmsford. In 1630 
he went to Holland, ejected for his noncon- 
formity; in 1633 sailed for Massachusetts, 
and received a charge at Cambridge. In 
1636 he removed wiA his congregation to 
Connecticut, and founded Hartford. See 
Life prefixed to selection of his works (1849), 
and anoAer by G. L. Walker (1891). 

(6) Sir WiUiam Jackson (1785-1865), 
English botanist, father of (3), bom at 
Norwich, collected specimens in Scotland 
(180Q and Iceland (1809), writing his 
Recollections of Iceland (1811). He became 
professor at Glasgow (1820) and director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew in 1841. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1810. 


HOOVER, Herbert Clark (1874- ), 31st 

president of the United Stales, born of 
Quaker parentage in 1874 at West Branch, 
Iowa, was trained in mining engineering, and 
gathered experience in the States, Australia, 
China (in the Boxer rising) and elsewhere. 
During and after Ae first World War he was 
closely associated wiA relief of distress in 
Europe. He was secretary of commerce 
under Harding. As Repubhean he defeated 
*Ar SmiA in Ae presidential eleaion of 
1928, but his opposition to direct govern- 
mental assistance for Ae unemployed after 
the world slump of 1929 made him unpopular 
and he was beaten by F. D. Roosevelt m 1932. 
He assisted President Truman wiA the 
various American European economic relief 
programmes after the second World War. 
See his Problems of Lasting Peace (1942), &c., 
and Memoirs (vols. 1 and 2, 1952-53); also 
Life by H. G. Warren (I960). 

HOPE, name of a Scottish noble family 
descended from John de Hope, who probably 
came to Scotland from France with Magdalen 
de Valois, Queen of James V, in 1537, and 
set up as a merchant in Edinburgh. Its 
noteworthy members were: 

(1) Sir Charles, 1st Earl of Hopetoim (1681 
1742), was elected privy-councillor and a peer 
in 1702. A supporter of the Union (I707> 
with England, he became lord-lieutenant of 
Linlithgow in 1715 and in 1723 lord high 
commissioner to Ae general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He commissioned 
William Bruce in 1699 to build Hopetoun 
House on his estates, near Queensferry, and 
Ae building was considerably altered and 
completed tn 1753 by the famous Scottish 
architects, William, and his son Robert, 
Adam (q.v.). 

(2) Sir John, 4th Earl of Hopetoun (1765 
1823), British general, served at Ac battle of 
Ale.xandria (1801), under Moore in Spain 
where he distinguished himself in Ae retreat 
to Corunna (1808), and finally under Welling- 
ton Aroughout the Peninsular war. 

(3) John Adrian lx>ttis, 7A Earl and 1st 
Marquis of UnliAgow (1860-1908), father of 

(4), was appointed first governor-general of 
Australia {1900-02) and was created marquis 
in 1902. 


HOOLE, John (1727-1803), English translator 
of Tasso, Metastasio and Ariosto, and 
unsuccessful dramatist, was born in London. 

Life by A. Skgesser (1922). 

HOOPER, John (d. 1555), English bishop 
and martyr, bom in Somerset about 1495, 
was educate at Oxford, whence in 1518 he 
passed to a (Cistercian monastery at Glouces- 
ter. The reading of Zwtngli made him a 
Reformer. He went in 1 539 for safety's sake 
to the (Continent, married in 1546, and settled 
at Zfiridi. After his return in 1549 he became 
a popular preacher in London, and in 1550 
was appointed Bishop of Gloucester, but 
for his scruples over the oaA and Ae epis- 
comd habit was imprisoned for some weeks 
m tlie Fleet orison. In 1552 he received Ae 
jhtsliopric of Worcester tn commendam; in 
1553, undc^ Mary, was again committed to 
Ae Fleet, and on February 9 was burned for 
hpm At Gtottcester. See his BViiihf t (ed. 
Ourr and Nevinson 1848-52). 


(4) Victor Alexaiuler John, 8A Bari and 
lad Marquis (1887» 1952), was viceroy of 
India (1936-43) and chancellor of Edinburgh 
University from 1944. His twin sons were, 
Charl^ William, 3nl Marquis (1912- ), who 
won Ac M.C. and was taken prisoner with the 
Sist Highland Division in 1940, and Lord 
John (1912- ), who served in Italy during 
World War I!, became Conservative M.P. 
(1950) and was minister of works from 1959. 

HOPE, (1) Anthony, pseud, of Sir AuAony 
Hope Hawkins (1863-1933), English novelist, 
born in London, called to Ae bar in 1887, 
chiefly remembered for his * Ruritanian 
romances The Prisoner of Zenda (1894; 
dramatized 1896) and Rupert of Hentzuu 
(1898). He also wrote the satirical Dolly 
Dialogues (1894), and an Autobiography 
(1927). He was knMied ip 1918. Life 
by Site Mallet (1935). 
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poetess^ born at Stoke Bishop, Glos., lived 
in India and wrote poems, influence by 
Swinburne and coloured by the orient, 
among them the Indian Love Lyrics, some of 
which are best-known in their musical settings 
by Amy Woodford Finden. 

(3) Thomas (1769-1831), English connois- 
seur and designer of furniture, born in 
London, while still a youth travelled in the 
Levant, Spain, &c., and collected many 
drawing, chiefly of buildings and sculptures, 
in England he nrst attracted attention by the 
interior decorations of his mansion in 
Duchess Street, Portland Place, London, a 
description of which with his theory of design 
app^red in his Household Furniture (1805). 
He introduced the vogue of Egyptian and 
Roman decoration into Britain. 

HOPETOUN. See Hope. 

HOPKINS, (1) Edward John (1818 1901), 
English organist at the Temple Church, 
London (1843-98), wrote with Rimbault 
The OrgatJt its History and Construction 
(1855). 

(2) Sir Frederick Gowland (1861-1947). 
English biochemist, bom at Eastbourne, 
professor at Cambridge from 1914. was a 
pioneer in the study of accessory food 
factors, now called vitamins. He was 
awarded the Copley Medal in 1926, shared 
with Eukman the Nobel prize for medicine 
(1929), was president of the Royal Society 
(1930^-35) and of the British Association in 
1933. He was awarded the O.M. in 1935. 
See study cd. Needham and Baldwin (1949), 

(3 1 Gerard Manley (1844- 89), English poet, 
was bom at Stratford, London, and educated 
at High gate School and Balliot College, 
Oxford. He was a pupil of Jowett and Pater 
and a disariple of Pusey. The religious 
ferment of the times absorbed him and 
finally he went over to Rome in 1866. In 
U84 he was appointed to the chair of Greek 
at Dublin University. None of his poems 
was published in his lifetime, but hts friend 
and Literary executor. Dr Bridges, published 
a few of them in Miles's Poets and in 1918 he 
thought the time propitious for trying a full 
edition on the public. In a Prefab to Note^ 
while admitting * masterly beauties * in this 
edition he warned readers of its faults of 
taste, dtiefly oddity and obscurity. Hopkins's 
most famous poem, 'The Wreck of the 
Deutschland\ be described as * a great dragon 
' it came first in the volume—* to forbid all 
entrance The reception of the poerns was 
very mixed, objection being taken mainly to 
Hopkins’s experiments in w^hai he called 
* sprung rhytnm’ which later prosodists 
declared was no novelty in English poetry. 
In 1930 with the issue of a new edition (with 
^^ome new poems) the tide turned — * diificuU 
poetry was now the fashion and Catholic 
and Afigto-CathoUc critics helped in the 
chorus of approval led by I. A, RtchartU, 
Herbert Read and above all F. R. I^vis, 
the new law-giver in poetry. The form«^ 
explorad Hopkins's retigious experience while 
the latter presemted him as a revolutionary 
poet who in the heart of the Victorian era 
had anticipated modmn ws litre and 
‘"wgjsm. The publicatkm of loners to 
Robert Bridges and The Correspondence of 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson 
Dixon (1935), and the Notebooks (1937), 
placed him and his poetry in a new and 
favourable light, setting forth as they did 
his ideals for poetry, and giving explanations 
of his prosodic experiments as well as sym- 
pathetic matter for a Life. At the same time 
they encouraged a minority view of the poet 
killed by the ‘ frustrated Jesuit of a * life- 
long tension between poet and priest The 
answer of W. H. Gardner, the most com- 
prehensive and preceptive interpreter of 
Hopkins, is that from such tensions great 
poetry is born, and as for the ‘ terrible son- 
nets * which expose the poet's struggles with 
unbelief, ‘ they are only '* terrible ” in the 
same way that the beauty of Christ is 
terrible *. The tendency of recent criticism 
is to regard Hopkins as a major poet and to 
make less of his revolutionary character. His 
infiuence on modem poetiy can be exag- 
gerated, but while imitation of his hi^iy 
idiosyncratic manner is to be deprecated, in 
his hands the manner was capable of produc- 
ing the lyric ecstasy of poems like ‘ Wind- 
hover * and the relimous tenderness of ‘ Felix 
Randall *. The definitive work on Hopkins 
is W. H. Gardner's Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(2 vols. 1944-49). The third edition of the 
Poems (1948) confirmed his title to be the 
leading Hopkins scholar. The Sermons and 
Devotional Writings^ edited by Devlin, and 
the Journals and Papers, edited by House and 
Storey, appeared in 1 959. See also studies by 
Pick (1942), Peters (1948) and Ritz (I960). 

(4) Harry Lloyd (1890-1946), American 
administrator, bom at Sioux City, was 
Federal emergency relief administrator in 
the depression of 1933, became secretary of 
commerce in 1938-40, and supervised the 
lend-lease programme in 1941. A close 
friend of F. D. Roosevelt, he undertook 
several important missions to Russia, Britain, 
Ac., during World War 11. 

(5) John. See Sternholo. 

(6) Johns (1795-1873), American merchant, 

a grocer in Baltimore, retired in 1847 with a 
large fortune. Besides a public park for 
Baltimore, he gave 84,500,000 to found a 
free hospital, and over 13,000,000 to found 
the Johns Hopkins Umversit>'. Sec study 
by French (1946). . 

(7) Mark (1802-87), Amcncan educauonist, 
president from 1836 to 1872 of WilUanw 
Congregational College, Williamstown, Mass., 
published many essays, sermons, and 
was made a member of the Hall of Fame. 
Sec Life by Franklin Carter (1892). — ^His 
brother Albert (1807-72) was an astronomer. 

(8) Matthew (d. 1647), English witch-toder- 
general appointed in 1644, disdxar^ ms 
duties so conscientiously that he himself 
naturally became suspect, and bang found 
guilty by his own test in that he floated, 
bouncL in water, was banged. 

(9) Samuel (n2l-'l803). American Cwgre- 
gational theologian, bom at Waterbury, 
Omn., studied at Yale, and was wtor 
(1743-69) of Hottsatonnuc (now Omt 
Barrington), Mass., end then of Nowem. 
UhS^em cf PectriMs (17 93) 
that AH virtue consists kt disinleresthd beim* 
volence, and that all sin its^flaltiiesL 
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HOPPNER, Jolm (c. 1758-1810), English 
{>ortrajt painter, was bom at Whitechapel of 
German parents. At first a chorister in the 
Chapel Royal, he entered the Royal Academy 
schools in 1775; was elected R.A. in 1795; 
and was Lawrence's only rival as a fashion- 
able portrait-painter. The Countess of Oxford 
is his masterpiece. See Life by McKay and 
Roberts (1909). 

HOPTON, Ralph Hopton, 1st Baron (1598- 
1652), English soldier, a Somerset cavalier 
who commanded for the king in the south- 
west of En^and (1642-46), was created Lord 
Hopton in 1643, and died in exile at Bruges. 

HORACE, Quintus Horatius Flaocus, horls 
(65-8 B.C.), Roman poet and satirist, was 
bom near Venusia in southern Italy, Decem- 
ber 8. His father was a manumitted slave, 
who as collector of taxes or auctioneer had 
spved enough money to buy a small estate. 
Horace was taken to Rome and taught by 
the best masters. About eighteen he pro- 
c^^ to Athens to complete his education; 
and he was still there when the murder of 
Julius Caesar (44 b.c.) rekindled civil war. 
The same year he joined Brutus, who visited 
Athens while levying troops. He was present 
as an officer at the battle of Philippi, and 
joined in the flight that followed the Repub- 
lican defeat, but found his way back to Italy. 
His property having been confiscated, he 
founo employment in the civil service; but 
poverty, he says, drove him to make verses. 
His earliest were chiefly satires and lampoons; 
but some of his first lyrical pieces made him 
known to Varius and Virgil, who about 38 
B.C. introduced him to Maecenas, minister of 
Ocmvianus and a munificent patron of art 
and letters. To his liberality Horace owed 
release from business and the gift of the farm 
among the Sabine Hills. Henceforward his 
ttsrings and summers were generally spent at 
Rome, his autumns at the Sabine farm or a 
small villa at Tibur. As the unrivalled lyric 
poet of the time he had gradually acquired 
the position of poet-laureate, when be died 
Novem^r 27. Ilie first book of Satires, ten 
in finmber, appeared 35 b.c.; a second 
volume of eight satires in 30 b.c. ; and about 
the same time the small collection of lyrics 
Imown as the Epodes, In 19 ii.c. he produced 
his gxeatest work, three books of Odes. To 
about the same date belong his thistles. The 
remamder of his writings are the Carmen 
Sectdare: a fourth book of Odes; and three 
more epistles, one of which, known as the 
Ars Foetiea, was perhaps left unfinished at his 
death. From his own lifetime till now Horace 
has had a popularity unexampled in literature. 
He was not a profound thinker; his phtlo- 
ai^y IS that rather of the market-place than 
onhe sdkools; he does not move among high 
Ideab or subtle emotions. But of the common 
lapigs of thought and feeling he is pinfecc and 
master; and in the graver passages 
Of Ihe Efiistks, as in the sad and noble 
osdenoe of his most famous Odes, the 
mdlanclioly temper which underlay his quick 
and hri^t faunioiir touches the deepest 
Opriagim human satare. His poetry supplies 
mofo pheasas which have become provertnal 
iha» ait mt of Latin iiteratoK put toaeite. 
So» on him hy W. Y. Mtar (1899), 
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J. F. d’AUon (1917), G. C. Fiske (1920), 
G. Showerman (1922), T. Frank (1928; 
T. R. Glover (1932), L. P. WUkinson (194r^ 
and Life by H. D. Sedgwick (1948). 

HORATTUS, the name of three brothers 
chosen by King Tullus Hostilius to fiaht for 
Rome against the three Curiatii of Alba 
Longa. Two of the Horatii wore speedily 
slain; the third, feigning flight, engage each 
of his wounded opponents sinidyt and over- 
came them all. See Corneille's tramy Horace 
(1640). It was a descendant of m survivor, 
Horatius Codes, who in 565 B»c« held the 
bridge against the army of Lars Forsena. 
See Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Home. 

HORE-BELISHA, , Leslie, 1st Baron Hore- 
Beiisha (1893-1957), British barrister and 
politician, bom at Devonpost and educated 
at Clifton College and Oxford. After war 
service, he became a London journalist and 
in 1923, the year be was calM to the bar. 
Liberal M.P. for Devonport. In 1931 he 
became first chairman of the National 
Liberal party. In 1934, as minister of 
transport, he gave bis name to the ' Bdisha ' 
beacons, drafted a new highway code and 
inaugurated driving tests for motorists. As 
secretary of state for war ( 1 937-40) he carried 
out several far-ranging and controversial 
reforms to modernize and democratize the 
Army. He was minister of national Insurance 
in the 1945 ‘ caretaker * government, but lost 
his seat at the July election. In 1954 he 
received a peerage. 

HORMAYk, Joseph, Ft«UieiT ton, hor'mUr 
(1782-1848), Austrian historian, horn at 
Innsbruck, in 1803 became keeper of the 
Austrian archives, and in 1816 imperial 
historiographer. But, having been imprisoned 
^ Metternich for suspected complicity in a 
Tirolese revolt, he in 1828 entered the service 
of Bavaria. He published several works on 
the history of Tirol, an ‘ Austrian Flutarch 
and a general history of modem times. 

HORN, (I) Oiarles Edward (1786-1849). 
English singer and composer of ‘ Cherry 
Ripe’, M know a bank', as well as glees, 
piano-pieces, Ac., was bom in London of 
German parenuge and died at Boston, U.S. 

(2) Coimt (151 8-6^. See Egmont. 

HORNBY, (1) Sir Geoffr^ Thomas Phipps 
(1825-95), English sailor, son of (3), was 
present at the bombardment of Acre (1840), 
and was created a K.C.B. in 1878, being then 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
and a G.C.B. in 1885; three years later ho 
was promoted Admiral- of the Fleet. See 
Life by Mrs P. Egerton (1896). 

(2) James Johm (1826-1910), English 
schoolmaster, son of (3), bom at Wittwick, 
and educated at Eton and BalHol, became 
head-master of Eton in 1868, and provost in 
1884 

(3) Sir Phipps (1785-iS67L EagUsh 
admiral, father of (1) and (2), botn ft 
Winwick, Lancashire, entered the mvy in 
1797, commanded a frigBU in Ho$tes 

was citBBted a K.C&« 

HORNE, RidM Hwy « Heoili^ 

Eagli^ writer, educated at Sanffiluirist, served 
in dw Mexscan navy mi4 took Ut ware in 
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the fightine at Vera Cruz, San Juan Ulioa 
and elsewhere. Having survived yellow 
fever, sharks, broken ribs, shipwreck, mutiny 
and fire, he returned to England and took up 
writing. His famous epic Orion he published 
at the price of one farthing in 1843, to show 
his contempt for a public that would not buy 
poetry. In 1852 he went to Australia to dig 
for gold, and became a person of consequence 
in Victoria; but he returned in 1869. Among 
bis books are A New Spirit of the A^e 
(1844), to which E. B. Browning helped him; 
two tragedieiL Cosmo de* Medici (1837) 
and TV Death of Marlowe (1837), &c. Mrs 
Browiiing*s letters to him were published in 
1877. 

HORNER« Fhmds (1778-1817), British econo> 
mist, was born at Edinburgh, a merchant's 
son of mixed English and S4X>Uish ancestry, 
was educated there, called to the Scottish bar 
(1797), English bar (1802), entered Parlia- 
ment, Initiated several committees on 
economic matters, especially the converti- 
bility of bullion, opposed agricultural 
protection and the slave-trade. He helped 
to found, and contributed to, the Edinburgh 
Review and in Lord Cockburn’s words, he 
was ^possessed of greater public influence 
than any other private man *. He died of 
consumption at Pisa at thirty-eight. See his 
Memoir 0849). 

HORNE-TOO&E. SeeTooKE. 

HORNUNG, Ernest William (1866-1921), 
l^glish novelist, born in Middlesbrough. He 
was the creator of Raffles the gentleman 
burglar, hero of The Amateur Cracksman 
0899), Mr Justice Raffles (1909), &c. 

HORROCRS, (1) Sir Brian Gwymie (1895- 
L British general, was educated at 
Uppingham and R.M.C., joining the Middle- 
sex Regiment in 1914. He served in France 
from 1914 to 1918 and in Russia in 1919. 
Command and staiT assignments led to his 
appointment to command the 9th Arihoured 
Division and then the 13th and 10th Corps 
in North Africa. His 30tb Corps struggle 
gamely but unavailingly to link up with the 
airborne troops in Arnhem, On retirement 
Horrocks was made Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod. Well known as a military 


who in his History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity included the orthodox doarine 
of Christ's uncreated divinity. His services 
were rewarded with the bishopric of St 
Davids in 1788, Rochester in 1793, and St 
Asaph in 1802. See Life by H. Horsley Jebb 
(1909). 

(2) Sir Victor Alexander Haden (1857- 
1916), English physiologist and surgeon, 
bom in Kensington, became Fulterian 
professor at the Royal Institution (1891-93) 
and professor of Pathology at University 
College, London (1 893-96). He distinguish^ 
himself by his work on the localization of 
brain function, brain surgery, and the 
treatment of myxoedema. He di^ on active 
service in Mesopotamia. He had been 
elected F.R.S. in 1886, knighted in 1902 and 
awarded the Lannelongue international gold 
medal for surgery (191 1). His father, John 
Callcott (1817-1903), was a genre painter, 
and his grandfather, William (1774-1858), 
a London organist and glee composer. 

HORTENSE, Queen. See Bonaparte, Louis. 

HORTHY DE NAGYBANYA, Nikolaus, 
horUee day nody*ban»ya (1868-1957), regent 
of Hungary (1920-44), was bom at Kenderes, 
rose to the post of Naval A.D.C. to Francis 
Joseph, and after his victory at Otranto (1917) 
became commander-in-chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian Fleet (1918). He was minister 
of war in the counter-revolutionary ^ white* 
government (1919), opposing Bela Kun*s 
Communist rdgime in Budapest and suppress- 
ing the latter with Rumanian help (1920). 
His aim of restoring the Habsburg monarchy 
proved unpopular and so he allowed himself 
to be proclaimed regent. He ruled virtually 
as dictator, but allowed some parliamentary 
forms. He supported the Axis cowers in 
World War 11, supporting Germany's 
invasion of Yugoslavia and Russia until 
Hungary itself was overrun in March ]944« 
In October 1944 Horthy defied Hitler in 
broadcasting an appeal to tbe Allied powers 
for an armistice and was imprisoned in the 
castle of Weilhetm. Bavaria, where be fell 
into American hands (1945), and was set free 
in 1946. He died at Estoril, Portugal, where 
he had lived since 1949. See his Menwirs 


ioitmalist and broadcaster, he was created 
K.B.E. in 1945 and K,C.B. in 1949. See his 
A Fttti l^e (1960). 

(2) Jeremiah (1619-41), English astronomer 
bom at Toxteth near Liverpool, in 1632 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
in 1639 became curate ofHoole, Lancashire, 
whm he made his fint observation of the 
transit of Venus (November 24, 1639, o.s.), 
deduced the solar parallax, corrected tbe 
solar diameter, and made tidal observations. 
See his works (ed. WalUs 1678). 

HORSA. See Henoist. 

HORSLEY, (I) Samuel (1733-1806), English 
preitte; bom in London, was educated at 
Wmtikdnster and Trinity HaM, Cambridge, 
and in 1759 succeeded hts father as rector of 
Newi^on in Surrey, In 1767 he was 
eieetedFXS.; he published several sa^Ufie 
world) imdi pimised a complete edition of 


(trans.,1956), 

HORVATH, hor'vaht (1809-78), Hun- 

garian divine, author of a history of Hungary, 
became in 1844 professor of Hungarian 
at Vienna, and in 1848 Bishop of Csanad. He 
took an active part in tne revolutionary 
war, was in exile condemned to death, but 
returned under the amnesty of 1867. 

HOSIER, Erands (1673-1 727), Bntbh admiral 
bom at Dtmtford, who, with 4000 of hts 
fleet, died of fever in the West Indies. He is 
remembered through Glovef's MosUafs Qhmt 
(1739). 

UOSTE, Sir WiUiam (1780-1828), Emdisli 
admiral, was bom at Ingoldisthorpe, Norfolk, 
served under Nelson, and on March 13, 1811, 
off Ussa in the Adriatic with four fir^lea 
destroyed a Franco-Venetian squadron of 
eleven. He also captured Caltaro and 
Mfusa (1813-l^mid m ^ btropA. 
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in 670 B.c. He conquered Fidenae and Veii; 
destroyed Alba, and removed the inhabitants 
to Rome; and warred against the Sabines. 
HOSTRUP, Jens Christian, hos' troop (1818- 
1892), Danish lyric poet and playwright, 
bom at Copenhagen. See his Autobiography 

HOTCHKISS, Benjamin Berkeley (1826-85), 
American inventor, devised an improved type 
of cannon shell, a revolving-barrel machine 
gun (1872), and a magazine rifle (1875) widely 
used in the U.S.A.. France and Britain. 
HOTHAM, Sir John, ho*ihim (d. 1645), 
English parliamentarian soldier, in 1642 held 
Hull against Charles I, but in January 1645 
was beheaded by Parliament for his negoti- 
ations with the Earl of Newcastle, as was also 
his eldest son, John. 

HOTSPUR, Harry. See Percy. 
HOUBRAKEN, Arnold, how'brah-ken (1660- 
1719), Dutch portrait and historical painter 
and Dutch art historian, was bom at Dord- 
recht. — His son, Jakob (1698-1780), was a 
copper-engraver. 

HOUDIN, Robert, oo-di (1805-71), French 
conjurer, bora at Blois, employed himself in 
Pans for some years in making mechanical 
toys and automata and gave magical soirees 
at the Palais Royal (1845-55). In 1856 he 
was sent by the Government to Algiers to 
destroy the influence of the marabouts by 
exposing their pretended miracles. He wrote 
his Life (1857; trans. 1860). 

HOUDINl, Harry, real name Erich Weis 
(1874-1936), American magician, born at 
Appleton, Wis., could escape from any kind 
of bonds or container. See Life by W. L. 
Gresham (1960). 

HOUDON, Jean Antoine, oo^d (1741 <1828), 
French classical sculptor, born at Versailles, 
in 1761 won the prix de Rome. He spent ten 
years in Rome, and there executed the colossal 
figure of St Bruno in Sta Maria degli Angeti. 
In 1805 he was appointed professor at the 
Ecole des Beaux-arts. In 1785 he bad visited 
America to execute a monument to Washing- 
ton, a copy of which stands outside the 
National Gallery, London. His most famous 
busts are those of Diderot, Voltaire (foyer of 
the Th68tre Francis, Paris) and Rousseau 
(Louvre). Others include Catherine II, 
Mobile, Mirabeau and Napoleon. See 
French study by G. Giacometti (1928). 
HOUGHTON, Ad (1) Lord. See Milnes. 

(2) WUUam Stanley (1881-1913), English 
dramatist and critic, born at Ashton-upon- 
Mersey, after amateur dramatics in Man- 
chester wrote The Dear Departed (1908), 
The Younfter Generation (1910), Hindle Wakes 
(1912), &c. 

HOUSE, Edvard Mandell ( 1 858-1938), Ameri- 
can diplomat, bom at Houston, Texas, 
dunA|; and after first World War represented 
America in many conferences, and was long 
a dose astodate of President Wilson. See 
lus Intimate Papers (1926-28). 

I^U^fAN, (1) Alfred Edward (1859-1936), 
BBisiia idiouir and poet, born near Bi'otna* 
gro^ waa educated at Bromterove s^ool 
^ wm a sdtolarriiip to St Jobn'i Collate, 
OtfcHPd. wbm iM fi^ in Oreab finale and 
aiiln»d ^ Patent wiiidi offered 
leianre for fh* itadiei be bad at heart. 


Nevertheless the quality of his contributions 
to learned journals procured his return to 
academic life when in 1 892 he was appointed 
professor of Latin at University College, 
London. Nineteen years later he was elected 
to the Kennedy Chair of Latin at Cambridge, 
a post which allowed him the leisure to 
pursue his work, with the result that England 
once more boasted a textual critic of the 
heroic mould and temper. The temper often 
displayed itself in a waspish irascibility 
towards other scholars, especially those who 
uncritically accepted the earliest known text. 
Why he spent nearly thirty years (1903-30) 
on the text of a second-rate poet like Manilius, 
involving the sacrifice of a commentary on 
his beloved Propertius, has puzzled many 
people, but the qualities he brought to bear 
on the work were of the first order and his 
editions of Juvenal and Lucan were not open 
to the same objection. Housman however 
is known to the world by his English poetry, 
viz. A Shropshire Lad (1896), Last Poems 
(1922), and More Poems, published posthum- 
ously in 1936. The lyrics in A Shropshire Lad 
are arranged roughly to form a cyclic poem 
in which an uprooted country lad recalls the 
innocence and pleasures but also and more 
poignantly the frustrations and local tragedies 
of a countryside which is only an imagined 
Shropshire and indeed hardly pastoral in the 
old sense at all. Though in ballad quatrains, 
the lyrics have a pregnant brevity of expres- 
sion and a close-knit syntax which is purely 
classical. Still the sameness of mood 
and measure means that Housman*s is a 
restricted vein of poetry, a minor muse. 
In his provocative Cambridge lecture on 
‘The Name and Nature of Poetry’ (1933), 
he referred poetic inspiration to physical 
reaction in the nervous svstem, and since he 
himself was content with short flights and 
minor form he seemed to think of poetry as 
jets of feeling rather than sustained archi- 
tectonics. Hence his exclusion of metaphysical 
poetry which has been the main |k)ctic 
activity of our age. Modern scholarship has 
shown that be was accessible to several 
contemporary infiucnces which relate him to 
his own generation — the Stevenson of 
Underwoods and Songs of Travel more than 
most. See Collected Works (1939), Life by 
Grant Richards (1941), memoir by Laurence 
Housman (in A.E.H.; Some Poems, etc., 
1937), and P. Withers, A Buried IMe (1940); 
also studies by H. W. Garrod In The Profes* 
Sion of Poetry (1929), Edmund Wilson in 
The Triple Thinkers 0938). and fan Scott- 
Kilvert (1955). The most exhaustive study 
of sources is by Norman Marlow (1958). 

(2) Laiireiice (1865-1959), EngUsh novelist 
and dramatist, younfter brother of (1)» born 
at Bromsgrove, studied art at Lambeth and 
South Koisington and attracted attention by 
his illustratioos of Meredith’s poem, ' Jump- 
to-Oloiy Jane ’. He is best known for his 
Uttle Plays of St Francis (1922) and his 
Victorian biographical ’ chamber plays 
Angels and Ministers (1921), Kfcwki 
imT)j Ac. His autobiography The Vnex- 
pectea Years <1937) reveab a romantic 
Yktorian figure, a cenamimtlve radical who 
espoused padficiim tod votes for women. 
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HOUSSAY, Bernardo (1887-^ ). Argentine 

physiologist* professor at Buenos Aires, 
investigated internal secretions and shared 
the Nobel prize for medicine (1947) with the 
Coris. 

HOUSTON, hoos\ (1) Edward James (1847- 
1914), American electrical engineer, with 
Elthu Thomson (q.v.) invented arc lighting, 
patented in 1881. 

(2) Saimiei (1793-1863), American soldier 
and statesman, born in Rockbridge county, 
Va., enlisted in 1818, and was elected in 1823 
and 1825 member of congress, and in 1827 
governor of Tennessee. From 1829 he spent 
three years among the Cherokees. In the 
Texan war, as commandcr-in-chief, he 
defeated the Mexicans on the San Jacinto in 
April 1836, and achieved Texan independence. 
He was elected president of the republic, 
re-elected in 1841, and on the annexation of 
Texas, in 1845, returned to the U.S. senate. 
Elected governor of Texas in 1859, he 
opposed secession, was deposed in 1861, and 
retired to private life. Sec works by Bruce 
(1891), Williams (1893) and James (1929). 

HOVEDEN, (I) John (d. 1275), Latin poet, 
chaplain to Queen Eleanor of Provence, 
founded Hoveden or Howden Church near 
Selby. 

(2) Roger of. Sec Rooer of Hovedfn. 
HOWARD, the name of the house which 
stands at the head of the English Catholic 
nobility, was founded by Sir William Howard, 
Chief-justice of the Common Pleas (d. 1 308). 
His grandson. Sir John Howard, was a 
captain of the king’s navy and sheriff of 
Norfolk; and his grandson married the 
daughter of the ist Duke of Norfolk and 
co-heiress of the house of Mowbray. In one 
or other of their widespread branches, the 
Howards have enjoyed, or still enjoy, the 
earldoms of Carlisle, Suffolk, Berkshim, 
Northampton, Arundel, Wicklow, Norwich, 
and Effingham, and the baronies of Bindon, 
Howard dc W'aldcn, Howard of Castle 
Rising, and Howard of Effingham, See 
Henry Howard's Memorials of the Howard 
Family (1834). Its most prominent members 
in chronological order were: 

(1) Sir John, known as Jack of Norfolk, 
1st Duke of Norfolk (r. 1430 -85), father of (2), 
was by Edwaixl IV made constable of Nor- 
wich Castle, sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
treasurer of the royal household. Lord 
Howard and Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal 
of England (a distinction still borne by his 
descendants), and lord admiral of England, 
Ireland and Aquitaine. He was slain on 
Bosworth field and his honours were attain- 
ted. 

(2) Thomas, Znd Duke of Noifoik* 1st Earl 
of ihtrrey (1443- 1 524), son of (I ) and father of 

(3) , was wounded at Bosworth, captured, 
and after three years imprisonment in the 
l ower, obtained a reversal of his own and 
his father's attainders, and, being restored to 
his honours, is celebrated for his defeat of 
the S^s at Floddcfi (1513). 

, (3) UNmmi, 3rd Duke of Norfolk (1473- 
1554), son m (2) and father of (4), was 
attainted by Heniy VIH, but was aftewards 
restored in blood. By %h second wife (hts 
first was a dat^tnr of ^ward IV) he was 


father of the carl of Surrey executed by 
Henry VIII. The same sentence had been 
passed on the duke, when the death of 
Henry saved him. 

(4) Henry, Earl of Surrey. See Surrey. 

(5) Catharine (d. 1542), grand-daughlcr of 
(2), in the same month as Anne of Cleves 
was divorced (July 1540) became Henry VIIPs 
fifth queen. In the November of the follow- 
ing year she was charged by Cranmer with 
intercourse before her marriage with a 
musician and a kinsman, and on February 1 3 
she was beheaded. See Martin Hume's 
mves of Henry VIII (1905). 

(6) Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Earl of Nottingham (1536-1624), English 
sailor, in 1573 succeeded his father (ninth 
son of (2)), who in 1554 had been raised to 
the peerage and been made lord high 
admiral. In 1585 that dignity was conferred 
on the son, who in 1588 commanded against 
the Armada. For his share with Essex in the 
Cadiz expedition (1596) he was created an 
carl; in 1601 he quelled Essex’s rising. There 
is no proof that he was a Catholic. 

(7) llminas, 4th Duke of Norfolk, 1st Earl 
of Northampton (1536^-72). grandson of (3), 
was attainted and executed for high treason, 
for his communication with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The family honours were again 
restored, partly by James J and partly by 
Charles II. 

(8) Thomas, 2nd Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
(1586-1646), English statesman and connois- 
seur, was prominent in the court and public 
life of his day, but is remembered for his art 
collections, particularly for the Arundel 
Marbles (statues, inscribed marbles, &c.), 

ifted by his grandson to Oxford University 
1667). 

(9) Henry Fitzalan, 15th Duke of Norfolk 
(1847-1917), English politician, father of (10), 
was postmaster-general (1895-1900), mayor 
of Sheffield (1895) and a member of the 
London County Council (1892-95). 

(10) Bernard Marmaduke, 16th Duke 

(1908 ), son of (9), joint parliamentary 

secretary for Agriculture (1941-45) a .steward 
of the Jockey Club and president of the 
M.C.C. since 1957, 

HOWARD, (I) Sir Ebenezer (1850-1928), 
English founder of the garden city movement, 
emigrated to Nebraska in 1872 but returned 
to England in 1877 and became a parliamen- 
tary shorthand-writer. His Tomorrow (1898), 
later republished as Garden Cities of Tomorrow 
(new ed. 1946), envisaged self-contained 
communities with both rural and urban 
amenities and green belts, and led to the 
formation in 1899 of the Garden Oty 
Association and to the laying out of Letch- 
worth (1903) and Welwyn Garden City 
(1919) as prototypes. See study by D. 
Macfadyen (1933). ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(2) Edward (d. 1841), English novelist, a 
navy lieutenant who on his retirement wrote 
sea-stories, including Rattlin the Reefer 
(1836), Outward Bound (1838), dtc. 

(3) John (1726-90), English prison ref^^, 
was bom at Hackney. The fortune left him 
in 1742 by hh father, an upholsterer, enabled 
him to travel: and in 1756,, the year after 
death of his first eWciiy wife, he set sail for 
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Lisbon, but was captured by a French 
privateer, and carried to a Unrest prison. A 
short captivity left a lasting impression of the 
inhuman treatment of prisoners of war. He 
married a second time, and settled at Carding- 
ton near Bedford. In 1773, now high-sheriff 
for Bedfordshire, he recognized that many 
prisoners were unjustly detained in prison 
untried, or even after being pronounced 
innocent, until they or their friends had paid 
certain fees to the jailers, and began a series 
of tours through Great Britain and Ireland, 
for the purpose of investigating the condition 
of prisons and prisoners. Chiefly as the result 
of his efforts, two acts were passed in 1774, 
one providing for fixed salaries to jailers, 
and the other enforcing cleanliness. His 
remaining years were principally spent in 
visiting the prisons of Great Britain and of 
the Continent. Whilst at Kherson, in 
Russia, he caught camp fever from attending 
a prisoner and died. The chief results of his 
observations were recorded in The State of 
Prisons in England and Wales, with an Account 
of some Foreign Prisons (1777); and An 
Account of the Principal Lazarettos in Europe 
(1780). See Lives by Baldwin Brown (1818), 
J. G. Rowe (1927), D. L. Howard (1958) and 
M. Southwood (1959). 

(4) Oliver Otis (1830-1909), American 
soldier, bom at Leeds, Maine, took command 
of a regiment of Maine volunteers in 1861. 


and began his greatest work. The Good Man 
the Living Temple of God (1676-1702). In 
1676 he became pastor of the dissenting 
congregation in Silver Street, London. In 
1685 he travelled with Lord Wharton on the 
Continent, and settled at Utrecht, till in 1687 
the Declaration of Indulgence recalled him 
to England, where he died. See Life by 
Calamy prefixed to his works (1724), and 
those by H. Rogers (1836) and R, F. Horton 
(1895). 

(3) Joseph (1804-73), Canadian statesman, 
bom in Nova Scotia, proprietor and editor 
of the Halifax Nova Scotian^ became premier 
of Nova Scotia (1863-70) and after feneration 
entered the first Canadian government at 
Ottawa. See W. L. Grant, The Tribune of 
Nova Scotia (1914). 

(4) Julia Ward (1819-1910), American 
writer, wife of (6^ bom in New York, became 
a prominent suffragette and Unitarian, and 
wrote several volumes of poems, including 
Passion Flowers (1854), as well as travel books 
and a play. She is best known for * The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic * (1861), which 
begins ‘ Mine eyes have seen the gloiy of the 
coming of the Lord * to the tune of ‘ John 
Brown’s body’. She was the first woman 
member of the American Academy. 

(5) Richard Howe, 1st Earl (1726-99), 
British sailor, brother of (7) and son of the 
second Viscount Howe, was born in London, 


In 1864 he commanded the Army of the 
Tennessee, and led the right wing of Sher- 
man’s army in the march to the sea. He was 
commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
(1865-74); was first president of Howard 
University at Washington, named after him: 
and conducted two Indian campaigns. 

(5) Sir Robert (1626- 98), English Restora- 
tion dramatist, son of the 1st Earl of Berk- 
shire, wrote The Committee (1663) and the 
Indian Queen, the last assisted by his brother- 
in-law, John Drydcn. His brothers Edward 
and James were also dramatists. See study 
by Arundel (1929), 

HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM. Sec Howard 
(Family (6)). 

HOWE, (1) EHas (1819-67), American inven- 
tor of the sewing-machine, bom at Spencer, 
Man., worked as mechanic at Lowell and 
Boston, where he constructed and patented 
(1846) the sewing-machine. He made an 
unsuccessful visit to England to introduce his 
invention, and returning in 1847 to Boston, 
found his patent had hoia infringed. Haras- 
sed by poverty, he entered on a seven years’ 
war of litigation to protect his rights, was 
ottimateiy successful (1854) and amassed a 
fortune. 

a) John (1630-1705), English puritan 
divine, bom at Loughboroui^, studied at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and, after preaching 
for some time at Wtnwick and Great Torring- 
um, was appointed domestic chaplain to 
Cromwell in 1656. In 1659 he returned to 
Totthxgmn, but the Act of Uniformity 
icijedeo him in 1662, and he wandered about 
jS secret till 167L In 1668 he 
The Bkseadntuu of thgi 
b dcKMidc diaplaia to Lord 
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March 8. He left Eton at thirteen, and, 
entering the navy, served under Anson against 
the Spaniards in the Pacific. Made post- 
captain at twenty, he the same year drove 
from the coast of Scotland two French ships 
conveying troops and ammunition to the 
Young Pretender. After serving off the 
coast of Africa, Howe specially distinguished 
himself in the naval operations of the Seven 
Years* War. In 1758 he succeeded to the 
Irish title of viscount on the death of his 
brother, George Augustus (1724-58), the 
brigadier-general, who was killed before 
Ticonderoga. Appointed a lord of the 
admiralty in 176J, he became in 1765 
treasurer of the Navy. In 1778 he defended 
the American coast against a superior French 
force. He was made a viscount of Great 
Britain in 1782, and, sent out to relieve 
Gibraltar, he disembarked troops and 
supplies, and then offered battle to the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, which 
declined an engagement He was made 
first lord of the admiralty in 1783, and an 
earl in 1788. When war^wiUi France broke 
out in 1793 he took command of the Channel 
Fleet, and next year gained off Ushant * the 
glorious first of Juno \ His last service was 
to recall to their duty the mutinous seamen 
at Spithead and Portsmouth in 1797. He 
died August 5. See Lives by G* Mason 
(1803) and Sir 1. Barrow (1 838> 

(6) Samuel Grldley (ltol-76), Amencim 
pmlanthfopist, husimiid of (4), born m 
Boston, organised the medical staff m the 
Greek army (1824-'21), went to Ai»efW.{2 
raise cpntiibuticmi, and, retniiili^ With 
iuppfo, a colony on ^ wmws of 
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becoming mixed up in the Polish insurrection, 
spent six weeks in a Prussian prison. On his 
return to Boston he established schools for 
the blind (see Bridgman, Laura) and for 
idiots. In ISSl-SS be edited the anti-slavery 
Commonwealth, and in 1867 revisited Greece 
with supplies for the Cretans. See Life by 
F. A. Sanborn (N.Y. 1891). 

^(7) WiUlam, Viscount Howe (1729- 
1814), British soldier, brother of (5), joined 
the array in 1746, served under Wolfe at 
Louisbnrg (1758) and Quebec, where he led 
the famous advance to the Heights of 
Abraham. He became M.P. in 1758, but in 
thb American War of Independence won the 
victory at Bunker^s Hill (1775) and became 
comraander«in-chief. Supported by his 
sailor*brodier from the sea, he captured 
Brooklyn, New York, and, after the victory 
of White Plains (1776), Washington. 
The following year he defeated the Americans 
at Brandywine Creek. His subsequent 
lethargy marred his military career and he 
was superseded by Clinton in 1778. 
HOWELL, (1) James (c. 1593-1666), English 
writer, studied at Oxford and travelled 
abroad on business and in 1627 entered 
parhament. From 1632 to 1642 he was 
mainly employed as a royalist spy; and 
during the civil war was imprisoned by 
Parliament (1642-50). At the Restoration 
the oCRce of historiographer-royal was 
created for him. Besides translations from 
Italian, Fiench and Spanish, Howell wrote 
forty-one works on history, politics and 
philosophy as well as Instructions for Forreine 
Travell (1642), a supplement to Cotgrave’s 
dictionary and the witty and entertaining 
Epistolae Ho-EHanae; or Familiar Letters 
0645-55). Sec study by W. H. Vann (1924). 

(2) Thonuis Bayly (1768-1815), English 
editor, a barrister who edited vois. i-xxi of 
the State Trials (1809-15), as his son, llKimas 
Jones (d. 1858), did vols. xxti-xxxiii (1815' 
182Q. 

HOWELLS, (1) Herbert (1892- ), Endish 

composer, born in Lydney, Gloucestersntre. 
He studied under Stanford at the Royal 
College of Music, where he became professor 
of Composition after some years spent as 
sub-organist of Salisbury Cathedral, in 
1937 he followed Gustav Holst in becoming 
director of music at St Paul’s Girls* School. 
He is best known by hts choral works, 
especially the Hymnus Paradisic which com- 
bine an alert sense of 20 th«centuj 7 musical 
developments with a hrm foundation in the 


English choral tradition. 
(^Wimai 


, , Wimam Dean (1837-1920), American 
novelist and critic, a powerful influence in 
Che American literary world of his time, 
bom at Martitt’s Ferry, Ohio, became a 
compositor in a primitm office, and stirau- 
laum by the works of Cervantes, Pope and 
HdnOi began to write poetry wbidb was 
publ&ed mlhe At^ic Monthly (ISbO-^l), 
whidH be later edited (1872-81). His 
btograpby of Uncoln (I860) procured for him 
the iKMl of eemsot at Venice. His asaociatimi 
MagwrM (1886^91) tnade h^ 
into ;ibt fb Amerkm. The 


matured in depth of feeling In The Lady of 
the Aroostook (1879) and finally gave way to 
Tolstoian humanitarian naturalism in A 
Hazard of New Fortunes (1890). His theories 
of fiction, which influenced Mark Twain, 
Henry James and Wendell Holmes (qq.v.), 
were expoimded in Criticism and Fiction 
(1891). He wrote 35 novels. See his Years 
of my Youth (1915) and Literary Friends 
(1900), and Lives by O. W. Firkins (1924), 
his sister M. Howells (1928) and V. W. 
Brooks (1959). 

HOWIE, John (1735-93), Scottish writer, a 
farmer of Lochgoin, near Kilmarnock, who 
claimed to be descended from a Waldensian 
refugee, Huet (1178). and whose Scots 
Worthies (1774) chronicles the sufferings of 
the martyrs of the Covenant. 

HOWISON, Jock, the traditional rescuer of 
James V (’ the Gudeman of Baliengeich ’) 
from a band of gypsies at Cramond Bridge. 
HOWirr, (1) Mary, nie Botham (J 799-1 888), 
English writer, wife of (2), born at Coleford, 
Gloucestershire, and brought up at Utioxeter, 
married in 1821 and collaborated with her 
husband in many of his writings, but pub- 
lished independently poems, essays and 
stories, as well as Our Four^footed Friends 
(1867), a popular history of the United 
States (1859), Ac., and translated the fairy- 
tales of Hans Andersen and Frederika 
Bremer. She was buried next to her husband 
in the Monte Testaccio cemetery in Rome. 
See her autobiography (1889) and Life by 
J. Britten (1890). 

(2) Wmiarn (1792-1879), English author, 
husband of (1), bom at Heanor, Derbyshire, 
served four years as apprentice to a builder 
and carpenter, before settling down to 
writing in Nottingham (1823-35). He then 
travelled extensively on the Continent and 
visited Australia (1852-54). His wife had a 
share in his Forest Minstrel (1827) and Ruined 
Abbeys of Great Britain, His own works, 
coloured by his reforming zeal, include 
Journal of Literature and Popular Progress 
(1849), The Book of the Seasons (1831), 
Colonisation and Christianity (1838), Rural 
and Domestic Life of Germany (1842), Ac. 
Husband and wife left the Quakers in 1847 
and he became a spiritualist. See S. C. Hall, 
Retrospect of a Long Life (1883). 

HOYLE, (1) Edmoad (1672-1769), EngOsh 
writer on card games, called the * Father of 
Whist*, lived and died in London. His 
popular Short Treatise on Whist (1742) ran 
into many editions and was ultimately 
incorporated with his manuals on Badi^ 
gammon. Brag, Quadrille, Piquet and Chess 
into an omnibus volume (1748). 

(2) Ered (1915- ), British astronomer, 
matnemattcian, astrophysictst and writer, 
bora in Binglcy, Yorkshire. A fundanmtal 
contributor to our knowledge of outer space, 
he explaimd his theories lucidly and concisely 
in Nature of the Universe (1952) and Frontiers 
of Astronomy (1955). He made a successful 
ddbut as a writo* of science fiction with The 
JNbckC/0W(l957). Elected F.R.S, in 1957, 
he became liutman pmfbsaorof AetitHio|i^ 
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and was abbot of Fulda 822-42. He wrote 
commentaries, homilies, &c. 

HRDLICKA, Ales, hir'dlich-ka (1869-1943), 
American anthropologist, born at Humpolec, 
Bohemia, studied in America and was on the 
staff of the Natural History Museum, New 
York, and the National Museum, Washing- 
ton. His anthropological studies incline 
him to the view that American Indians were 
of Asiatic origin. 

HROSWITHA, hros-vee'tah (c. 932-1002), 
German Benedictine nun of Gandersheim 
near Gottingen, wrote Latin poems and six 
prose Terentian comedies, edited by K. 
Strccker (1906), trans. C. St John (1923). 

HROZNY, Bedfich (1879-1952), Czech orien- 
talist, born at Lissa, the first to decipher the 
Hittite language, wrote Die Sprache der 
Hethiter (1917), &c. 

HSIA KUEI, shee'ah kway (fl. 1180-1230), 
Chinese artist, a pupil of Li Tang, executed 
delicate, almost impressionistic landscapes. 
See A. Waley, Introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Painting (1923). 

HSUANTUNG. See Pu-Yi. 

HSUANG CHUANG, shu-ang' dzang (c. 600- 
664), Chinese Buddhist traveller in India, 
bom in Honan, became a Buddhist monk in 
620 and made a long pilgrimage through 
China and India which he recounted in a 
book, translated into French by S. Julien 
(1858). See also Wu Cheng-en, Monkey 
(trans. A. Waley, 1942). 

HUANG-TI. Sec Shih Huang Ti, 

HUBBLE, Edwin Powell (1889-1953), Ameri- 
can astronomer, bom at Marshfield, Mo., 
worked at the Mt Wilson Observatory from 
1919 and gave his name to the law making 
the apparent velocities of receding universes 
proportional to their distance. 

HUBER, Francois (1750-1831), Swiss natura- 
list, born at Geneva, lost his eyesight in youth, 
but by help of his wife and a servant made 
many important observations on the habits 
of b^s, described in several works. — His son, 
Jean Pierre (1777-1841), also assisted him 
and wrote on ants. 

HUBERT, St (656-727), son of the Duke of 
Guienne, lived a luxurious life, but was 
converted, and in 708 became Bishop of 
Li6ge. In art he is a hunter converted by the 
apparition of a crucifix between the horns of 
a stag. This story may have been borrowed 
from St Eustace. His festival is on Novcm- 

JuUds (1806-82), German painter, 
bom at Dels, studied at Dusseldorf, and 
became professor of Painting and director of 
the Gallery at Dreafien. He specialized In 
Biblical and classical subjects. 

HUC, uk, (1) Evaristb Rdgis (1813-60), French 
Roman Catholic missionary, born at 
Toulouse, in 1839i joined the mission of the 
tazarist Fathers to China. In 1844, with 
P6re Ofibet and vsingte native convert, he set 
out for Tit>eil,.ahd in January 1846 reached 
Lhasa; but scarcely had they surted a 
imsiion there, when an order for their 
eximliion was obtained by the Chinese 
residaoL and they were conveyed back to 
Canton. Hue’s tk^th hai^g broken down, 
he returned to^FiUnoe in 1852. He wrote 
Soamtim of hii freat joumjby (1850; trans. 


by Hazlitt, 1852L &c. See monograph by 
Ptince Henry of Orleans (Paris 1893). 

(2) Philippe. See DERaME. 

HUGH, Ricarda, hoomn (1864-1947), German 
writer, born at Brunswick. She studied at 
Zurich, travelled extensively in Italy, married 
twice, and finally settled in Europe. A neo- 
romantic, she rejected naturalism, and 
wrote novels including Erinnerungen von 
Ludolf Ursleu dem Jungeren (1892) and Aus 
der Triumphgasse (1902), criticism including 
Bliitezeit, Ausbreitung und Verfali der Poman- 
tik (1899-1902), and social and political 
works including Der Grosse Krleg in Deutsche 
land (1912-14) and Michael Bakunin und die 
A narchie (1923). She also wrote on religious 
themes, in Luther"* s Glaube (1915) and Das 
Zeitalter der Glaubenspaltung (1937). 
HUDDLESTON, (1) John (1608-98), English 
Benedictine monk, born at Faringdon Hall 
near Preston. In 1 65 1 he had aided Charles II 
in his escape from Worcester, and in 1685 
he reconciled him on his death-bed to 
Catholicism. 

(2) Trevor (1913- ), Anglican missionary, 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
ordained in 1937. He entered the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection and in 1943 went 
to Johannesburg, where he ultimately became 
Provincial of the order (1949-55) and in 
1956 was appointed novice-master of the 
Community in Mirfield, Yorkshire. Ho is 
distinguished by a passionate belief that the 
doctrine of the universal brotherhood of men 
in Christ should be acted upon as if it were 
of universal application. His book. Nattght 
for your Comfort (1956), reflects this con- 
viction in the light of his experiences in South 
Africa and its racial problems and policies. 
HUDSON, (1) George (1800-71). English 
* Railway King % born near York, was a 
linen-draper there, when, inheriting £30,000 
in 1828, he went into local politics and railway 
speculation. Everything he touched turned 
to gold. He bought large estates, was thrice 
lord mayor of York, and was elected M.P. 
for Sunderland (1 845). But the railway mania 
of 1847-48 plunged him into ruin. He was 
accused of having ‘ cooked * accounts, and 
of having paid dividends out of capital. 
Legal proceedings were instituted, and his 
suddeniy-acquir^ gains were swept away. 
Sunderland, however, continued to elect him 
until 1859, He died in London. See Life by 
Lambert (1934). 

(2) Henry (d. 1611), English navigator 
sailed in April 1607, ia--a small vessel with 
eleven sailors, on his first voyage for the 
discovery of a pai^age across the pole to the 
‘ islands of spicery \ In his second voyage 
(1608) he reached Novaya Zemtya* He 
undertook a third (1609) for the Dutch 
East India Company, sailed for Davis S^»t. 
then steering southwards, entered the Hudjwn 
River, and ascended it for 150 mites. Starting 
in April 1610, in the Discoverie of 70 ums, 
he reach^ Greenland in June, arnwd at 
Hudson Strait, and passing thrpujji 
entered the bay whidi oow boars 
name. Ho resolved to winter 
food feu short, and the mm 
cast him adri^ with eight others, ofl Jime 23, 
to die, wtaPgiS the mutinoews eventually 
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reached England. George Asher*s mono- 
graph (Hakluyt Society, 1860) proves that, 
though Hudson was a bold sailor, neither 
river, strait nor sea was first discovered by 
him. See also Life by L. Powys (1927). 

(3) Henry Norman (1814-86), American 
Shakespearean scholar, born at Cornwall, Vt., 
became a baker, wheelwright, teacher, 
clergyman, armv chaplain, and editor of 
church periodicals. He wrote on Shakespeare 
and founded a chair of Shakespearean studies 
at Boston University. 

(4) *Sir* Jeffery (1619-82), Henrietta 
Maria's dwarf, 3 feet 9 inches high, born a 
butcher's son at Oakham, suffered imprison- 
ment as a Catholic over the * Popish Plot *. 

(5) WiiUam (c. 1730-93), English botanist, 
bom at Kendal, a founder member of the 
Linnaean Society (1791) had the genus 
Hudsonia named after him. 

(6) WiUiam Henry (1841-1922), British 
author and naturalist, born near Buenos 
Aires, came to England in 1869 and became 
a British subject in 1900. His books passed 
almost unnoticed in his lifetime. His early 
writings concerned the natural history of 
South America, but he is best known to 
English readers by his delightful accounts 
of his rambles in the New Forest in Hampshire 
Days (1903), and following Cobbett's Rural 
Rides in Afoot in England (1909) and A 
Shepherd's Life (1910). A bird sanctuary, 
containing Epstein's ‘ Rima ' decoration, 
was erected in his memory in Hyde Park, 
London (1925). See his autobiographical 
Far away and Ixfng Ago (1918), An Old Thorn 
(1920), his letters cd. E. Garnett (1923), and 
Lives by Morley Roberts (1924), R. Hamilton 
(1951) andTomafin (1954). 

HUEFFER,/uV/^-,( 1 )changcd in 1923 to FORD, 
Ford Madox (1873 1939), English writer., 
son of (2), born at Merton, collaborated with 
Joseph Conrad in The Inheritors (IW) and 
Romance (1903), founded and edited the 
English Review (1908), published his reminis- 
cences of Conrad (1924), monographs on 
The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (1907), was 
gassed in the first World War and wrote a 
series of war novels and some fine poetry 
(collected 1941). Sec his Memories and 
Criticisms (1938), and D. Golding The Last 
of the Pre-Raphaelites (1948). 

(2) Frauds (1845-89), British music critic, 
son-in-law of Ford Madox Brown (q.v.) and 
father of (1), bom in Westphalia, settled in 
London in 1869 and as music critic of The 
Times championed Richard Wagner and the 
Music of the Future (1874). 

HUERTA, Vicente Garcia de la, wayrtah 
(l73(J^-87), Spanish poet and critic, born at 
Zafra, was head of the Royal Library at 
Madrid. His famous trag^v of Raguei 
(1778) was founded upon the story of 
Alfonso Vlirs love for the fair Jewess 
Rachel. 

HUET, Plerro Daniel, ii-ay (1630-1721), 


Bishop of Soissons (1685) and Avranches 
(1692), and abbot of Fontenay (1699). In 
1679 appeared his Demonstratio Evangelica. 

In 1701 he withdrew to the Jesuits’ house in 
Paris, where he died. He also wrote a 
critique of Cartesian philosophy and Faiblesse 
de Vesprit humain. See Latin autobiography 

S and a French Life by Bartholomess 
. 

HUFELAND, Christoph Wilhelm, hoofe-lant 
(1762-1836), German physician, born at 
Langensalza, became court physician at 
Weimar, in 1793 professor of Medicine at 
Jena, in 1798 president of the medical college 
at Berlin, and in 1809 a university professor. 
He wrote Makrobiotik, or the art of pro- 
longing life (1796), and other works. 

HCGEL, Baron Friedrich von (1852-1925), 
Roman Catholic religious writer and biblical 
critic, bora in Florence, son of the Austrian 
ambassador, settled in England in 1871. He 
wrote The Mystical Element in Religion 
(1908-09), Essays and Addresses {l92\-26), 
&c. See Selected Letters^ ed. with memoir 
by B. Holland (1929), and Life by Bedoyere 
(1951). 

HUGGINS, (I) Godfrey Martin, 1st Viscount 
Malvern of Rhodesia and Bexley (1883- ), 

Southern Rhodesian statesman, practised 
medicine there (1911-21) before entering 
politics in 1923, was premier of Southern 
Rhodesia (1933-53) and of the new Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (1953-56), 
a commonwealth record tenure of office. He 
was created viscount in 1955. 

(2) Sir William (1824-1910), British 
astronomer, born in London, in 1852 was 
elected a member of the Microscopical 
Society, and for some years studied physio- 
logy with the microscope. But having in 
1855 built an observatory near London, he 
began the study of the physical constitution 
of stars, planets, comets and nebulae. By 
researches on the sun's spectra and the 
spectra of certain comets, he ascertained that 
their luminous properties are not the same. 
He determined the amount of heat that 
reaches the earth from some of the fixed 
stars. He was elected F.R.S. (1865), was 
P.R.S. (190(V-05), was awarded the Copley 
Medal and the O.M. (1902) and was knighted 
in 1897. His wife, nie Margaret Lindsay 
Murray (1848-1915), shared his work. 
HUGH, St, (1) of Avalon (c. 1135-1200), 
bishop of Lincoln, was bora of noble family 
at Avalon in Burgundy. Priest at the Grande 
Chartreuse (1 160-70), he joined a Carthusian 
monastery at Witham, Somerset, became 
Bishop of Lincoln (1186), and was canonized 
in 1220. See Lives by Thurston (1898) and 
Woolley (1927). 

(2) of Lincofai (c. 1246-55). English boy 
supposed to have been murdered by the Jews 
of Lincoln, as told in English ballads and 
early chronicles. See monograph by Joseph 
Jacobs (189^, 


French prelate and scholar, born at Caen, in 


1652 visited the court of Queen Christina, 
and discovered at Stockholm the MS. of 
Origen whkh he edited (1668). In 1670 to 
was amifited Bossuet tutor of the 
dauphin, HavHig in 1676 taken orders, to 
was successively abbot of Aunay (1678), 


HUGHES, (1) Charles Evans (1862-1948), 
American politician, born at Glens Falls, 
N.Y., rose at the bar, was governor of Now 
York (1907-10), became an assodate 
U.S. Supreme Court (1910), chief 
justice (1980-41). Republican candidate for 
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the presidency in 1916, secretary of state 
(1921-25), he presided at the Washington 
Conference in 1921, See Life by Pusey 
(1951). 

(2) David Edward (1831-1900), Anglo- 
American inventor, bom in London, was 
brought up in Virginia and was professor of 
Music at Bardston College, Ky. (1850-53). 
In 1855 he invented a telegraph typewriter 
which was widely adopted and in 1878 a 
microphone and an induction-balanoe. He 
left a lar^ fortune to London hospitals. 

(3) Hugh Price (1847-1902), Wesleyan 
minister, born at Carmarthen, was chosen to 

E ioneer the West London mission in 1886. In 
is preaching he combined methodism and 
socialism and turned public opinion against 
Parnell. See Life by his daughter, D. P. 
Hughes (1904). 

(4) Langston (1902- ), American Negro 
poet and novelist, bom at Joplin, Missouri, 
studied at Lincoln University, Penn., and 
after a variety of odd jobs wrote Weary Blues 
(1926), a collection of verse entitled The 
Dream Keeper (1932). The Ways of White 
Folks (1934) and Shakespeare in Harlem 
(1942). See his autobiographical The Big 
Sea (1940). 

(5) Thomas (1822-96), English novelist, 
bom at Uffington, Berks, was educated at 
Rugby and Oriel College, Oxford, was called 
to me bar in 1848 and became a county court 
judge in 1882. He was Liberal M.P. (1865- 
1874) and closely associated with the Chris- 
tian Socialists, supported trade unionism and 
helped to found the Working Men's College 
and a settlement in Tennessee, U.S.A. He 
was principal of the former (1872-83). But 
he is primarily remembered as the author of 
the semi-autobiographical public school 
dassic, Tom Browtfs Schooldays based 

on his school experiences at Rugby under the 
headmastership of Arnold (O-v.), and its 
sequel Tom Brown at Oxford (1 861). He also 
wrote a number of biographies and social 
studies. See S. Selfe's history of Rugby 
(1910), study by H. Hamer (1928) and Life 
by Mack and Armytage (1953). 

(6) William Morris (18^1952), AustraUan 
Statesman, bom in Llandudno, Wales, went 
to Australia (1884), entered N.S.W. and 
Commonwealth parliaments, and in 1915-23 
was federal prime minister and attorney- 
general in Labour and Coalition govern- 
ments, founding the United Australia party 
in the early ’thirties. An ardent supporter of 
the Commonwealth, he was made P.C. in 
im See Ufe by W. R Whyte (1958). 
HUGO, Victor Marie, U'gd (1802-85), French 
poet and author, was bom at Besao^on, 
February 26, the son of General Hugo, a 
adUber of the empire. He was educated in 
Paris at the Feuiilantines (1809-11, 1813-15), 
ih Madrid (1812). and at the &ole Poiy- 
technique. At fourteen he produced a 
tragady; and at twenty, when be publisbcd 
to 0|ifl set cf Odes et Ballades (1822), he had 
beoh vi^r at the Floral Games of 
In 1823 hepublished Han tTIslande, 

c.irtoi’ 


was now in fhll career; the preface to 
Cromwell was greeted with enthusiasm or 
detestation; and Hugo took his place at the 
head of the Romanticists. In 1828 he pub- 
lished his Orientales, wherein he revealed 
himself a master of rhythms. In 1830 came 
Hernani — ^the first in fact and the second in 
time of those * five-act lyrics * of which Hugo’s 
drama is composed. The same year 1831 

E roduced Notre Dame de Paris^ a pretentious 
ut picturesque historical romance; Les 
Feuilfes d*automne, which includes some of 
his best poetry; and his best play, Marion 
Delorme, Le Rot s* amuse (1832), which was 
interdicted, is superbly written, and has 
gone the round of the world as Rigoletto. 
The next year was that of Lucrice Borgia and 
Marie Tudor; in 1834 came Ctaude Gueux, 
which is pure humanitarian sentimentalism, 
and the Littirature et philosophie miHes, a 
collection of juvenilia in prose. Followed in 
1835 An^elot a third melodrama in prose, and 
the admirable Chants du cripuscule; in 1836 
the opera of La Esmeralda; m 1837 Les Voix 
intifieures^ in which the poet’s diction is held 
by some to have found its noblest expression ; 
in 1838 Rujf Blas^ after Hernani the most 
famous of his stage rhapsodies; and in 18^ 
Les Rayons et les ombres^ yet another 
collection of sonorous verse. He failed at 
the Franjpis in 1843 with the ponderous 
trilogy of Les Burgraves, Hugo was until 
1830 a Royalist, and worshippM Napoleon; 
between 1830 and 1848 he was a Napoleonist 
with a turn for humanitarianisin. He sat for 
Paris in the Assemble constituante. voting 
now with the Right and now with the Left, 
but on his election to the Assembl6e legis- 
lative threw in his lot with the democratic 
republicans. In 1851, after the coup d*Hat, 
he withdrew to Brussels, and in 1852 was 
banished to the Channel Islands, whence be 
issued Najfoldon le petit, perhaps the least 
literary or all bis works, and in 1853 Les 
Chdtiments, certainly the greatest achievement 
in all literature in the fusion of pure poetry 
with political and personal satire. Three 
years later appeared Les Contemplations, the 
best of his earlier poems and perhaps his 
greatest poetic achievement; and three years 
after that the Ligende des siicles i 1 859). fits 
greatest novel, Les Misirahtes (1862)^ is a 
panoramic piece of social history. This was 
followed by the extraordinaiy rhapsody 
called William Shakespeare (18m); by Les 
Chansons des rues et des bois (1865); by Les 
TravaiUeurs de la mrr,'^an idyll of passion, 
adventure and self-sacrifice; by Lr Homme 
qui rit, a pieoe of fiction meant to be histori- 
cal. He returned from Guernsey to Paris on 
September 5, 1870, and six months later was 
chosen to represent the Seine, but soon 
resigned. He stayed through the Commuiie; 
and then, departing for Brussels, protested 
publicly agatot the action of tne Belgian 
government in respect of the beaten Com- 
munists, in consequence of which he was 
again expelled. Again he stood for Pam, 
but was defeated. In 1872 he piddish^ 
V Annie /errito. a sesries of piotttres of the 
war; In 1874 to Ito ttstoto 
mucMetoed 

he wos made, a aeoelor, and iMdtma the 
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second part of the Ugendt, VHistoire d*un 
crime (U77) has been described as *the 
apotheosis of the Special Correspondent*, 
and VArt d'etre grand-pire (1877) contains 
much charming verse. The years 1878-79 
enriched us with Le Pape—^ piece humani- 
tarian, anti-clerical, and above all theatrical — 
and La Pitii suprime, the effect of which is 
much the same, and which — ^likc VAne 
(1880), and a mat deal of Les Quatre Vents 
de Pesprit (1881), and Torquemada (1882) — is 
merely Hugo in decay. His mastery of words 
remains invariable; too frequently he pro- 
duces antithesis under tlie delusion that he 
is expressing ideas, he mistakes preposterous- 
ness for grandeur; he is utterly wanting in 
humottf. But genius is always genius, and 
the final impression is one of unsurpassed 
accomplishment and abounding mental 
and emotional activity. He died in Paris, 
May 22. See studies on him by A. Swinburne 


arc a History of Modern Music (1862) and 
The Third Period of Musical History (1865). 
Of his songs, * The Three Fishers * and * The 
Storm* attained wide popularity. See Life 
by his wife (1886). 

HULME, Thomas Ernest (1883-1917), English 
critic, poet and — in a wide sense — philo- 
sopher, bom in Staffordshire, was sent down 
from St John*s College, Cambridge, and 
after a stay in Canada, made common cause 
with Ezra Pound, Wyndham Lewis and 
Epstein as the champion of modern abstract 
art, of the poetic movement known as 
* imagism ’ and of the anti-Liberal political 
writings of Sorel. Killed in action in France 
in 1917, be left a massive collection of notes 
which were edited under the titles Speculations 
(1924) by Herbert Read and More Specula^ 
tions (1956) by S. Hynes, which expose 
philistinism and attack what he considered 
to be weak and outworn Liberalism. See 


(1886), C. Renouvier (1893), P. Stapfer 
(1901), L« Giiimbaud (1914), Mme Duefaux 
0921), L S. Barri6re (1949) and A. Maurois 
(trans. 1956). 

HULL, (1) Cordell (1871-1955), American 
statesman, was born at Overton, Tenn., and 
was educated at Cumberland University, 
Tenn. Under Roosevelt, he became secre- 
tary df state in 1933 and served for the longest 
term in that office until he retired in 1944, 
having attended most of the great wartime 
conferences. He was a strong advocate of 
maximum aid to the Allies. One of the 
architects of * bipartisanship *, he received 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1944, See his 
Memoirs (1948), 

(2) Edward (1829-1917), British geologist, 
was bom at Antrim, and from 1869 to 1890 
was director of the geological survey of 
Ireland, conducted explorations in the 
Middle East and became professor at the 
Royal College of Science. See his Rgmtnis- 
cences (1910). 

(3) Isaac (1773-1843), American sailor, 
nephew of (4), boro at Derby, Conn., had 
commanded a ship in the West Indian trade, 
when in 1798 he entered the American navy. 
He was appointed to the Constitution frimte, 
which he commanded from 1806, and on 
August 19, 1812, he captured the British 
frigate Guerriire^ Hull received swords of 
honour and the freedom of several cities. He 
afterwards commanded Mediterranean and 
Pacific squadrons. See Life by J. O. Wilson 

(4?William (1753-1825), American soldier, 
uncle of (3). boro at Derby, Conn., fought in 
the war or independence, and was governor 
of Michigan territory (1805-12), In the war 
with Britain (1812) be was sent with 1500 
men to defend Detroit, was compelled to 
surrender, and was afterwards court-martial- 
led fcKT cowardice and sentenced to be shot— 
a sent^ce not carried out 
HULLAH^ dohD Pylse (1812-84), English 
composer and music-teacher, was born at 
Worosster. In 1836 be composed TM Villaqe 
Cemmm to Charles Didkens*s libretto; m 


study by M. Roberts (1938). 

HULSE, John (1708-90), English clergyman, 
born at Mtddlewich, studied at St John's, 
Cambridge, took orders, and founded the 
Hulsean divinity professorship and lectures 
at Cambridge. 

HULTON, Sir Edward George Warris (1906- 
), English magazine proprietor and 
journalist, oom at Harrogate, was educated 
at Harrow and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and was called to the bar. Inner Temple. He 
succeeded to his father's newspaper mterests 
and became chairman of Hulton Press Ltd. 
He was founder of Picture Post (demise 1957), 
a brilliant experiment in journalism which 
paid off handsomely. He has also written 
books: The New Age (1943) and IVhen / was 
a Child (1952). He is a Freeman of the City 
of London and was knighted in 1957. 
HUMBERT, It. Umberto, name of two kings 
of Italy: 

Humbert I (1844-1900) was bora at Turin, 
March 14, married in 1868 his cousin 
Margherita of Savoy, in 1878 succeeded his 
feather, Victor Emmanuel, and was assas- 
sinated at Monza July 29, See Life of 
Margherita by F. Z. Salazar (1914). 

Humbert 11 (1904- ) became king in May 

1946 on the abdication of his father, Victor 
Emanuel 111, but himself abdicated a month 
later, after a national referendum had 
declared for a republic. He left Italy and in 

1947 he and his descendants were banned 
from Italy for ever. 

HUMBOLDT, (1) Fiiedridi Heinridi Alex- 
a^er, Baron von, (1769-1859), German 
naturalist and traveller, brother of (2), boro 
at Berlin, son of the king of Prussian cham- 
berlain, studied at Frankfurt-on-the-Odw, 
Berlin, Gottingen, and under Werner in the 
Mining Academy at Freiberg, where he 
published Flora Subterranea Frihergensis 
(1793). He now held a post in the mining 
department in Upper Franconia, and 
produced a work on muscular irritability 
(1799). For five years (1799-1804) he and 
Aim6 Bonpfand explored unknown territotV 
in South America. At Paris he made, with 


1841 popular sinaiog^lasM Exeter 
Hall; 

Bchoolg (1872-fi9- HuMi pmied m 
' Tonic Sol-fi * method. AmoiMI tk mrlui 


in South America. At Paris he ma^, vwth 
Oay-Lutsac, experiments on the i^engcrt 
ooostHotioii of tfie atmospheie; and m ro07, 
sim a vlilt IP lie caine ba^ to 
with ftixm Wfih^ of PriW^ on a paSmaX 
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mission and remained in France till 1827. 
In 1829, at the invitation of the Emperor 
Nicholas, he explored Central Asia with 
Ehrenberg and Rose. Their examination 
of the strata which produce gold and plati- 
num, magnetic observations, and geological 
and botanical collections are described in a 
work by Rose (1837-42) and in Humboldt's 
Asie Centrale (1843). The political changes 
of the year 1830 led to his employment in 
political services; and during the ensuing 
twelve years he was frequently in Paris, where 
he published his Gdographie du nouveau 
continent (1835-38). He spent the later 
years of his life at Berlin, occupying a high 
position at the Prussian court. Cosmos 
(1845-62), one of the greatest scientific works 
ever published, endeavours to provide a 
comprehensive physical picture of the 
universe. See Life by K. Bruhns (1872; 
trans. 1873), Lord Houghton's Monographs 
(1873), and his own correspondence with 
Vamhagcn (1860), Von Raumer (1869), 
Goethe (1876), his brother Wilhelm (1880) 
and Arago (1907). 

(2) Karl Wilhelm von (1767-1835), German 
statesman and philologist, elder brother of 
(1), was born at Potsdam. After travelling 
in Germany, France and Switzerland, he 
became a diplomat, but showed little inclina- 
tion for official employment. In 1791 he 
married, and for some years lived in retire- 
ment, associating with Schiller and devoting 
himself to literature. In 1801 Humboldt 
became Prussian minister at Rome, and was a 
most generous patron of young artists and 
men of science. He returned to Prussia 
(1808) to fill next year the post of first 
minister of Public Instruction. The Berlin 
University owed its existence to him. In 
1810 he went to Vienna as minister-pleni- 
potentiary, and from this time took part in 
all important Prussian political affairs. 
After 1819 he lived mostly at his country 
house, Schloss Tegel, where he died. His 
Gesammelte Schriften were issued 1903 et seg, 
Humboldt was the first to study Basque 
scientifically; he also worked much on the 
languages of tlie East and of the South Sea 
Islands— one of his chief books is on the 
Kawi language in Java (1836-40). See Life 
by Haym (1856); his correspondence with 
Schiller (1830), Goethe (1876), K6mer 
(1879), Schlegel (1908) and his brother (1880) ; 
also a book (trans. 1897) on his daughter 
Gabriele (1791-1887), who married the 
Prussian statesman, Heinrich, Freiherr von 
Billow (1792-1846). See also study by 
A. Leitzmann (1919). 

HUME, (1) Alexander HamUtem (1797-1873), 
Australian explorer from Sydney to Port 
Phillip (1824), was bom at Paramatta, New 
South Wales. 

(2) 0avid (c. 1560-1630), Scottish geneal- 
ogist, of Godscroft, Berwickshire, wrote The 
Origin and Descent of the Family of Douglas 
(c. 1633; extended 1644), &c. 

(3) David (1711-76), Scottish philosopher 
and historian, the greatest of British empiri- 
cists, bom in Edinburgh on April 26, studied 
without naduating at Edinburgh University, 

« took up law, suffisfod a nervous breakdown 
(1729), endured commerce for a while in 


Bristol, but finding *an insurmountable 
aversion to everything but the pursuits of 
philosophy and general learning he escaped 
m 1734 to France to La F16chc in Apjou, 
where Descartes had spent his youth, and 
living on next to nothing (he was a Stoic at 
the timel) completed between the ages 
twenty-three and twenty-five, his masterpiece, 
the Treatise of Human Nature, written w^ 
exemplary, if sometimes misleading, lucidity 
and with that rare quality among philo- 
sophers, wit. Its subtitle proclaims it to be 
* an attempt to introduce the experimental 
(Newtonian) method of reasoning into moral 
subjects Its enduring nhilosophical im- 
portance is that it consondated and made 
consistent the empiricist legacy of Locke and 
Berkeley. Hume argues sceptically against 
the claims of metaphysicians such as Des- 
cartes that there are innate ideas and of 
theologians that we can know the ultimate 
reasons for anything, since in the last resort 
even our imagination is tied to the empirical 
world. The perceptions of the human mind 
resolve themselves into impressions (that of 
which we are immediately aware in experi- 
ence), i.e. sensations, passions, emotions, and 
ideas which are faint copies of the former, 
arising when we think and reason. Hume 
denies the existence of the self, because there 
is no specific impression which corresponds 
to the ' 1 Similarly he denies causation, i.e. 
that there is a logical or necessary connection 
between cause and effect, it is merely that 
we get into the habit of associating certain 
events with others. In ethics, Hume was the 
first to expose w^hat later became known as 
the * naturalistic fallacy the misconceived 
attempts to jump syllo^sticaliy from * is ' to 
‘ ought His arguments for the ‘ artificiality’ 
of the principles of justice and political 
obligations, as arising out of the require- 
ments of convention, directly challenged the 
rationalistic ‘ natural law * and * social 
contract ’ theories of Hobbes, Hooker, 
Locke and later Rousseau, and are a direct 
consequence of his basic view that ' reason is, 
and ought only to be, the slave of the 
passions Hume had his work published in 
London (1739-40), expecting immediate 
notoriety and recognition, but despite some 
scant attention in ieanied journals, * it fell 
still-born from the press *. He quickly learnt 
bis lesson. In 1741-42 he published two 
elegantly written but philosophically light- 
weight volumes of Essays Moral and Political, 
which achieved success. His atheism, 
however, doomed his applications for ihc 
vacant professorships of Moral and Pneumatic 
Philosophy at Edinburgh (1744) and Logic at 
Glasgow (1752). Instead, he became tutor 
to a young lunatic nobleman, the Marquis of 
Annandale (1745). Fortunately the following 
year he was taken as secretary by General 
3t Clair on an unsuccessful raid on the 
Brittany coast and on a secret mission to 
Vienna and Turin. In 1748 Hume published 
the simplified version of the Treatise^ entitled 
Enquiry concerning Human Vnderstmding. 
It was a translation of the latter, not uofor- 
tunaiely for philosophy the former, which 
woke lUm out of Ms * dogmatic shimbers . 
The Kantian philosophy and the subsequent 
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schools of Ideaiism originated as an attempt 
to answer Hume’s famous argument on 
causation and to surmount the latter’s 
scepticism. The brilliant Dialogues concern- 
ing Natural Religion^ in which Hume cleverly 
disperses his own views among the three 
disputants, examine the various proofs for 
the existence of a deitv. Although written in 
1750 they were prudently left unpublished 
until 1779. , In 1752 he became keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, having 
published Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals in 1751. The Political Discourses 
<1752) gave Hume in his lifetime a greater 
reputation as an economist than his great 
contemporary, Adam Smith, His monu> 
mental History of England (1754 -62), written 
retrogressively in six volumes back to Roman 
times is partial to the Scots and his own Tory 
convictions. Its fame made his secretaryship 
to the ambassador in Paris, that city’s 
literary event (1 763). ‘ Le bon David ’, despite 
his ignorance of French and totally unschot> 
arly appearance, was fdted by the Parisian 
literati. His warm-hearted efforts to settle 
the persecuted Rousseau (q.v.) in England 
(1766-67) ended in a tragic misunderstanding 
for which Hume was not to blame. In 1767 
he became under-secrctary of state for the 
Home Department and died on August 25, 
1776, from cancer of the bowel, which he 
had borne with remarkable cheerfulness for 
a year. Despite his atheism, which had 
prompted the joke of naming his street ‘ St 
David’s Street , he was mourned by most of 
Edinburgh. Hume anticipated Comte’s 
positivism by nearly a century and his 
outlook and manner of phiiosophi/jng is a 
dominant influence in 20th-century empiricist 
philosophers. See his short, witty auto- 
biography to be found in most of the Lives, 
including those by J. Y. T, Greig (1931). and 
E. C. Mossner (1943; dchnitive Life 1954), 
the former edited Letters (1932), the latter 
with Kiblansky, New Letters (1954), and 
studies by T. H. Huxley (1879), J. Laird 
(1932), H. H. Price (1940), N. Kemp Smith 
(1941), D. G. C. MacNabb (1951), on 
political writings, ed. F. Watkins (1951), 

J. A. Passmore (1^52) and A. H. Basson 
(1958). 

(4) Fergus (1859-1932), English writer, a 
pioneer of the detective story i n The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab (1887), The Carbuncle Clue 
(1896), &c.. was born in England, but brought 
up at Dunedin, and called to the New 
Zealand bar. He returned to England in 

I giijg 

(5) Joseph (1777-1855), British radical 
politician, bom at Montrose, studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, and in 1797 became 
assistant-surgeon under the East India 
Company. He acquired several native 
languages, and in the Mahratta war (1802 07) 
filled important oflices. On the conclusion 
of peace he returned to England (1808), his 
fortune made. A political philosopher of 
the school of James Mill and Bentham, he 
sat in parliament (1812, 1819-55). He 
advocated savings-banks, freedom of trade 
with India, abolition of flogging in the army, 
of naval impressment and of imprisonment 
for debt, repeal of the act prohibiting export 

22 
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of machiner};, and of that preventing work- 
men from going abroad, reduction of election 
expenses, abrogation of duties on paper, and 
other reforms then accounted radical. He it 
was who denounced the Orange lodges’ 
design to make the Duke of Cumberland 
king on the decease of William IV. 

(6) Sir Patrick (1641-1724), Scottish 
statesman and covenanter, lore! chancellor 
of Scotland, in 1690 was created Lord 
Polwarth, and in 1697 Earl of Marchmont. 
See Bajllie (Lady Grizel), and Miss 
Warrender’s Marchmont (1894). 

HUMMEL, Johann Nepomuk (1778-1837), 
Austrian pianist and composer, born at 
Pressburg, was taught by his father, the 
director of the School of Military Music 
there, and when the family moved to Vienna 
his playing impressed Mozart, who gave him 
lessons. He began playing in public in 1 787 
and after a tour of Germany, Denmark, 
Britain and Holland he studied composition 
under Albrechtsberger and also received 
instruction from Haydn, Salieri and dementi. 
In 1804 he became Kapellmeister to Prince 
Esterhazy, Haydn’s former master, and later 
held similar appointments at Stuttgart (1816) 
and Weimar (1819-37). He wTOte several 
ballets and operas but is best known for his 
piano and chamber works, among which are 
many charming examples in the light classical 
style typical of Viennese music of the period. 
He wrote a manual of piano technique 
(1828) which had considerable influence. 

HUMPERDINCK, Engelbert (1854-1921), 
German composer, bom at Siegburg near 
Bonn, studied music at Cologne, Frankfurt, 
Munich and Berlin, and travelled in France, 
Spain and Italy. He taught at Barcelona, 
Cologne, Frankfurt and Berlin, and became 
famous as the composer of the musical fairy 
play, Hansel und Gretel (1893), which was 
phenomenally successful. Schneewittchen^ 
Klfnigskinder (opera, 1910), The Miracle 
(pantomime, 1912), Die Marketenderin (opera, 
1914), followed. 

HUMPHREY, Duke. See Gloucester (6). 

HUMPHREYS, CecB Frances. See Alex- 
ander (3). 

HUNT, (1) Sir Henry Cecil John (1910- ), 
English mountaineer, a British army officer, 
after much military and mountaineering 
service in India and Europe, in 1953 led the 
first successful expedition to Everest (sec 
Hillary), and was knighted. He also led the 
British ^rty in the British-Russian Caucasian 
mountaineering expedition (1958). See his 
Ascent of Everest (1953). 

(2) Henry, called * Orator Hiuit’ (1773- 
1835), English radical agitator, born at 
Upavon. Wiltshire, became a well-to-do 
farmer, but in 1800 his hot temper embroiled 
him with Lord Bruce, the commandant of 
the Wiltshire yeomanry, which brought him 
six weeks in Jatl. He came out a hot Radical, 
and spent the rest of his life advocating the 
rei^l of the Com Laws and pariiameotary 
reform. In 1819, on the occasion of the 
Peterloo massacre, he delivered a speech 
which cost him three years* imprisonment; 
he was M.P. for Preston (1831-33). He 
died at Alteaford, Hants. See his memohrs 
(1820) and Life by Muish (1836). 
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(3) James Henry Leigh (1784-1859), 
English poet and essayist, was educated at 
Cbrist*8 Hospital. With his brother, a 
printer, he edited, from 1808, The Examiner^ 
which became a focus of Liberal opinion and 
so attracted leading men of letters, including 
Byron, Moore, Shelley and Lamb. He was 
imprisoned for two years (1813-15) for a 
libel on the Prince R^ent. The Examiner^ 
however, was more a literary and social than 
a political forum. It introduced Shelley and 
Keats to the public — Keats's magnificent 
sonnet On First Looking into Chapman* s 
Homer first app^red there in 1816, the year 
in which Hunt issued his own romance The 
Story of Bimini, With all its faults of taste, 
this longish poem had sufficient honey in it 
to influence Keats in the direction of what 
later was called pre-Raphaelite poetry. It 
is true that Keats subsequently was on his 
guard against this influence, but the sensuous 
or over-luscious element in his poetry is due 
to Hunt's influence directly or to the Eliza- 
bethan models whom Hunt pressed on his 
notice. Aware that England was no safe 
country in which to advocate Liberal views, 
he went on the invitation of Shelley to Italy, 
with wife and seven children, to found a new 
quarterly, The Liberal, Shelley's tragic death 
by drowning that year forced him to accept 
the hospitality of Byron at his palace in Pisa. 
The association with Byron was not a happy 
one and Hunt returned to England in 1825 
to carry on a ceaseless life of literary journa- 
lism, Liberal politics (no longer so dangerous) 
and poetry. His house at Hampstead 
attracted all that was notable in the literary 
world, not without envy or ridicule however, 
as Dickens' caricature of him as Harold 
Skimpole in Bleak House shows. His 
importance is less in his works, poetic or 
critical, than in his being one of those 
invaluable people who introduce authors to 
each other, but his Examiner is not to be 
dismissed — Edmund Blunden's handsome 
selection makes lively reading —and his 
Autobiography (ed. Blundcn, 1928) is a 
valuable picture of the times. Blundcn 
supplemented his Hunt studies with a Life 
in 1930. See also Life by Landr6 (1936), and 
selections by R. B. Johnson (1907) and 
Priestley (1929). 

(4) ThcHnas Sterry (1826-92), American 
chemist and mineralogist, born at Norwich, 
Conn., worked for the Canadian Geological 
Survey (1847-72), was professor of Chemistry 
at Laval University (1856-62) and M'Gifi 
University (1862-68), and of Geology in the 
Massachusetts Institute (1872-78), formu- 
lated a system in organic chemistry and made 
important researches into the composition of 
rocks. He was elected F-R.S. (1859) and 
made an ofiker of the Legion of Honour 
(lUT), 

(5) WilUaflai Henry (179()-1864), English 
pamter* a creator of the English school of 
water*co)onr painting, was born in London, 
the ermpied child of a tinplate worker. By 
Rosichs ranked with the greatest colourists of 
th0 achool* to chose very simple subjects — 

^ Poilard, wad 

Muchofhis work is in the Victoria 
and ARnmI Museum, London. 


(6) William Hohmm (1827-1910), English 
painter, was born in London. In 1845 be , 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy 
and next year he exhibited his first picture. 
Hark! followed by scenes from Dickens and 
Scott, and by the Flight of Madeline and 
Porphyro (1848). He shared a studio with 
D. G. Rossetti, and the pair, along with 
Millais and a few others, inaugurated the 
‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood *, which aimed ^ 
at detailed and uncompromising truth to 
nature. The first of his Pre-Raphaelite 
w'orks was Rienzi (1849); others which 
followed include The Hireling Shepherd 
(1852), Claudio and Isabella (1853), Strayed 
Sheep (1853) and The Light of the World 
(1854), now in Keblc College, Oxford. The • 
result of several visits to the East appeared in 
The Scapegoat (1856) and The Finding of 
Christ in the Temple (1860). Among other 
world-famous canvases are Isabella and 4kc 
Pot of Basil (1867), May Dny, Magdalen 
Tower (1891) and The Lady of Skalott. In 
1905 he was nominated O.M. See his 
Pre~Raphaelitism and the P,R,B, (1905: 
revised 1914), and Lives by G. C. Williamson 
(1902), M. L.Coleridge (1908), and W. Gaunt, 
The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy (1942). 

HUNTf:R, (1) John (1728^-93), Scottish 
physiologist and surgeon, founder of scientific 
surgery, brother of (3), was bom at Long 
Caldcrwood, February 13. He became his 
brother's assistant in the dissecting-room 
(1748), studied surgery at Chelsea Hospital 
and St Bartholomew’s, and in 1754 entered 
St George's Hospital, becoming house- 
surgeon in 1 756 and lecturer for bts bro|her 
in the anatomical school. In 1759 his hemth 
gave way, and in 1760 he entered the army as 
staff-surgeon, and served in the expedition 
to Befleisle and Portugal. At the peace in 
1763 he started the practice of surgery in 
London, and devoted much time and money 
to comparative anatomy. In 1767 he was 
elected F.R.S., and in 1768 was appointed 
surgeon to St George's Hospital. In 1776 
he was appointed surgeon-extraordinary to 
the king. In 1785 he built his museum, with 
lecture-rooms, and tried his famous operation 
for the cure of aneurysm. In 1786 he was 
appointed deputy-surgeon-general to the 
army. He died October 16, and was buried 
in the church of St-MartinVm-the-Fields. 
whence his remains were translated in 
March 1 859 to Westminster Abbey. H unier’s 
collection, contaming 10,363 specimens, was 
purchased by govemn^t in 1795 and 
presented to the Royal College of Surgeons 
(unfortunately destroyed by enemy action 
during World War II). His Natural History 
of Human Teeth (1771-78) revolutionized 
dentistry. He investigated a large numtor ol 
sub^ts from venereal disease and embryo- 
logy to blood, inflammation and gunshot 
w'ounds. Jenner was his puplL He married 
in 1771 Amie Home (1742-1823), author of 
• My mother bids me bind my toir ^ 


aod 

other songs set to muaic ^ ^ 


Lives by D. Ottley <1833), . 

G. e Pmehy (1924) and Ohiyue 
study by Oppentoimer (194^ 


I), «nd 
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born at Shelbeld, was a Presbyterian minister 
m Bath (1809-33) and then entered the 
Record Office. See memoir by S. Hunter 
(1861). 

(3) WlUiam (1718-83), Scottish anato- 
mist and obstetrician, brother of (1), was 
bom at Long Calderwood, East Kilbride, 
studied five years at Glasgow University for 

church, but in 1737 took up medicine 
with Cullen, and, coming up to London 
from Edinburgh in 1741, was trained in 
anatomy at St George’s Hospital and else- 
where. From about 1748 he confined his 
practice to midwifery; in 1 764 was appointed 
physician-extraordinary to Queen Charlotte; 
fn 1767 was elected an F.R.S.; and in 1768 
became professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
Academy. In 1770 he built a house with an 
amphitheatre for lectures, a dissecting-room, 
a museum, and a cabinet of medals and 
coins. His museum was bequeathed finally, 
with an endowment of £8000, to Glasgow 
University. His chief work was on the 
uterus. See memoir by G. C. Peachey (1924) 
and study by Oppenheimer (1946). 

(4) Sir William Wilson (1840-1900). 
Scottish statistician, born in Glasgow, studied 
there, at Paris and Bonn, and in 1862 entered 
the civil service of India. His post as 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Orissa (1866-69) gave him the opportunity 
to write the Annals of Rural Bengal (1868) and 
A Comparative Dictionary of the Non^Aryan 
Languages of India (1868). Then, after being 
secretary to the Bengal govemment and the 
government of India, he in 1871 became 
dii^eiitbr-gencrat of the statistical department 
of India; the Indian census of 1872 was his 


in New York, and first visited Italy in 
1839. 

(3) Ellsworth (1876-1943), American geo- 
grapher, born in Galesburg, III, went on 
expeditions to Central Asia (1903-06), wrote 
on Asiatic subjects and carried out research 
on the relations between climate and anthro- 
pology. 

(4) William (S.S., i.e. * Sinner Saved’; 
1745-1813), English preacher, tramp, coal- 
heaver, prophet, &c., was born at Four 
Wents near Cranbrook and died at Tunbridge 
Weils. 

HUNTLY. See Gordon. 

HUNYADY, Jfinos, hoon'yo-di (c. 1387-1456), 
Hungarian statesman and warrior, apparently 
a Wallach by birth, was knighted and in 1409 
presented by the Emperor Sigismund with the 
Castle of Hunyad in Transylvania. His life 
was one unbroken crusade against the Turks, 
its chief events his expulsion of them from 
Transylvania in 1442; his brilliant campaign 
south of the Danube in 1443; his defeats at 
Varna and Kossovo (1444-48); and his 
glorious storming of Belgrade (1456). Shortly 
afterwards (August 11) Hunyady died of 
dysentery. During the minority of Ladislaus 
V he acted as governor of the kingdom 
(1445-S3). Hunyady left two sons, Lad^us, 
who was beheaded on a charge of conspiracy 
by Ladislaus V, and Matthias (see Matthias 
C oRvmus). 

HURD, Richard (1720-1808), English prelate 
and writer, named the ’ Beauty of Holiness ’ 
on account of his comeliness and piety, was 
born at Congreve, Stafiordshire, and became 
a fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in 1742, Id 1750 he became a Whitehall 


first work. In 1887 he retired and returned 
home to write books mostly on Indian 
subjects. C.S.L from 1878, he was knighted 
m 1887. See Life by Skrine (1901). 

HUMINCDON, Selina, Countess of (1707- 
1791), English Methodist leader, daughter of 
Earl Ferrers, married the Earl of Huntingdon 
m 1728, and became a widow in 1746. Join- 
ing the Methodists in 1739, she made White- 
field (q.v.) her chaplain in 1748, and assumed 
a leadership among his followers, who 
became known as * The Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connection ’. For the education of 
ministers she established in 1768 a college at 
frevecca m Brecknockshire (removed in 
1 792 to Choshunt, Herts), and built or bought 
numerous cliapels, the principal one at Bath. 
She died in London, bequeathing to four 
persons her sixty-four chapels, most of which 
became identical with the Congregational 
churches. See Life (1840) and a monograph 
by Sarah Tytler (19oV 

HUNUNCTON, (1) CoUis Porter (1821- 
1900), American railway pioneer, bom at 
Harwinton, pioneered the Central Pacific 
Railway, which was completed in 1869, as 
well as the Southern Pacinc (1881), of which 
he became president, together with the allied 
st^mship companies. His nephew, Henry 
Edwards Hiiiitliigton (1850-1927), acquired 
an immiasie art oollectKm and library, which 
he niesented to the nation in 192^ together 

(2) DaiidQBI^1907X Amarican 
and refii^as and portialt was bom 


preacher, in 1774 Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and in 1781 of Worcester. Among 
his works are Commentary on Horace's Ars 
Foetica (1749); Dissertation on Poetry 
(1755-57); Dialogues on Sincerity, &c. 

Letters on Chivalry and Romance 
; and edited Warburton (1788). Sec 
Memoir by Kilvert (1860) and A. W. Evans 
Warburton and the Warbunonians (1932). 

HURTADO, Uils, oor-tah^rnd (c, 1530-98), 
Spanish poet, romancer and playwright, was 
born at Toledo. 

HUSKISSON, William (1770-1830), British 
statesman, born at Bins Morton Court, 
Worcestershire, March 11, was in Paris 
(1783-92), in 1795 was appointed Under- 
secretaiy in the Colonial Department. Next 
year he entered parliament for Mo^ieth as a 
supporter of Pitt Returned for Liskeard in 


1804, he became secretary of the Treasury; 
and held the same oifice under the Duke Of 
Portland (1807-09). In 1814 he became 
commissioner of the woods and forests, in 
1823 president of the Board of Trade and 
treasurer of the navy, and in 1827 colonial 
secretary. But he resigned oilioe finally tn 
1 828. He obtained the removal of restrictions 
on the trade of the colonies with fotetgn 
countries, the removal or reduction of many 
import duties, and relaxation of Uie navm* 
lion laws, and was an active pioneer of fine , 
trade. He received fatal injuries at thsopcMiing 
d* the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
September 15. See Life Speedms 

O vdU. 1831), and Brady’s study (1R28). 
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HUSS, or Hus, John (c. 1 369-141 5), Bohemian 
reformer, was bom the son of a Bohemian 
peasant, at Husinetz (of which Hus is a 
contraction) near Prachatitz. In 1398, two 
years after taking his master's degree at 
Prague, he began to lecture there on theology. 

He had come under the influence of Wyclif 's 
writings, probably through Anne of Bohemia*s 
retinue. In 1402 he was appointed rector of 
the university, and began to preach at the 
Bethlehem chapel; in 1408 he was forbidden 
to exercise priestly functions within the 
diocese. In 1409 Huss was re-elected rector, 
but the archbishop commissioned an inquisi- 
tor to investigate the charges of heretical 
teaching against him. And in connection 
with this in December Pope Alexander V 
promulgated a bull condemning Wyclif’s 
teaching, ordered all his writings to be 
publicly burned, and forbade preaching in 
any except collegiate, parish and monastery 
churches. As Huss continued preaching, he 
was in July excommunicated. Popular riots 
followed, and Huss, backed by the people, 
still maintained his position; nor did he 
yield even after the ci^ was laid under papal 
interdict in 1411. But by 1413 matters had 
greatly changed, Huss naviog spoken out 
yet more boldly against the church; hence 
some of his more influential supporters, 
including the university, had fallen away 
from him, and on the advice of King Wenccs- 
laus of Bohemia he left Prague. He found 
refuM at the castles of his supporters, for 
nearly the whole of the nobles were with him. 
This enforced leisure he employed chiefly in 
the composition of his principal work, De 
Ecclesia, which, like many of Huss's minor 
writings, contains numerous passages taken 
almost verbatim from Wyclif. About this 
time a general council was summoned to 
meet at Constance, and Huss was called 
upon to present himself before it. Provided 
with a * safe conduct ' from the Emperor 
Sigismund, he reached Constance on Novem- 
ber 3, 1414. Three weeks later he was seized 
and thrown into prison. No precise charge 
had been lodged against him; but he had 
resumed preaching in Constance. An ill 
augury for Huss was the condemnation of 
Wyclirs writings by the council in May 1415. 
His own trial began on June 5 following; 
but he was not permitted to speak freely in 
his own defence, nor allowed to have a 
defender. Called upon to recant uncon- 
ditionally, and to pledge himself not to teach 
the doctrines that were put in accusation 
against him. Huss categorically refused, and 
was burned on July 6. The rage of his 
followers in Bohemia led to the bloody 
Hussite wars, in which the two parties of 
Hussites under such leaders as Ziska and 
Podtebrad more than held their own in many 
battles with all the forces of the empire. They 
were not reduced till about the middle of the 
eentury. See his Opera Omnia (Prague, 1903 
e/aeq.); Le//ers (Workman and Pope, 1904); 
books by LOuow (trans. 1909), Scban(1915), 
VMh0r(194O). 

WOmm, hooshsayn* (1935- ), King of 

Jtorm iiiioe 1952, great^gfundson of Hussein 
fbn AH (<i«v,) and cousin of King Faisal II of 
Iraq (q.v.), was educated at Victoria College, 


HUSSERL 

Alexandria, and in Britain at Harrow and 
Sandhurst. He succeeded his father. King 
Talal, who was deposed because of mental 
illness, and in 1955 married Princess Diana, 
a graduate of Girton College, Cambridge, 
and lecturer in English Literature at Cairo. 
The young king maintained a vigorous and 
highly personal rule in the face of the 
political upheavals inside and outside his 
exposed country, steering a middle course on 
the one side favouring the western powers, 
particularly Britain, who gave economic and 
military assistance, on the other pacifving 
Arab nationalism by his curt dismissal of the 
British general, Glubb Pasha (q.v.), com- 
manding the Arab Legion in March 1956. 
His federation of Jordan with Iraq, February 
1958, came to an unexp^ed end with the 
Iraqi military coup d'itat in July of the same 
year (see Faisal). 

HUSSEIN IBN ALI (1856-1931), 1st King of 
the Hejaz (1916-24), and founder of the 
modem Arab Hashemite dynasty, great- 
grandfather of King Hussein (q.v.) and father 
of King Faisal 1 (q.v.), was emir of Mecca 
(1908-16), and after flrst siding with (he 
Turks and Germany in the first World War, 
on the advice of T. E. Lawrence came over 
to the side of the Allies, declaring for Arab 
independence (1916), and was chosen first 
King of Hejaz. After provoking the opposi- 
tion of the Wahabis and Britain, he was 
forced to abdicate in 1924, was exiled in 
Cyprus and died in Amman. See J. Morris, 
The Hashemite Kings (1959). 

HUSSEINI, HaJ Amin el (1900- Arab 
insurgent. Educated at Cairo's £1 Hazar 
University, he headed the pan-Arab move- 
ment — provoked by the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 — that bitterly opposed the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home in Palestine. 
Deeply involved in anti-Jewish disturbances 
in Jerusalem in 1920, Hussein i escaped 
imprisonment by fleeing to Transjordan. 
Sanctioning his return under an amnesty, the 
British authorities sought to placate him by 
appointing him Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, 
unappeased, he was prominent amongst 
those who engineered the pro-German 
revolt in Iraq in 1 94 1 . With the insurrection’s 
collapse, Husseini fled to Rome and thence 
to Berlin; ultimately finding refuge— and 
congenial coadjutors— in Cairo. 

HUSSERL, Edmtuid Gustav Albrecht (1859 
1938), Austrian-born founder of the philo- 
sophical school known as phenomenology, 
bom, of Jewish origin.'Bt Prossnitz, Moravia, 
studied mathematics under Weierstrass at 
Berlin and psychology under Franz Brentano 
at Vienna, and in 1887 became a privatdozent 
at Berlin. Under Brentano's influence he 
wrote Philasophie der Arithmeiik (1891), and 
its conclusion, that the laws of Logic are at 
bottom psychologicai, he mnt the remainder 
of his life in refuting. Tne aim of pheno- 
menology is the defence of the * Parity * of 
logic against * psychologism *« In 19C^ he 
became professor of Philosophy at Gbttin^n 
and in the following year published ms 
JLogische Vntersuchnngetu whidh gained hmi 
the support of many enmtricists* , no 
empfrictiii, however, could follow him in ms 
later writings, after the Ideen xu elner remn 
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JPhdnontenologie und phdnomenologischen 
Phihsophle (1913; trans. W. R. B. Gibson 
1931), in which in the manner of Descartes 
he arrived at, by a process of * bracketing 
off*, or suspending belief in, sections of the 
empirical world, a residual indubitable 
consciousness, and from this transcendental 
vantage point sought to re-interpret the 
generalizations of the sciences in philosophical 
purity and by a method akin to Kantian 
idealism. These later works include Vorlesun- 
g€n zur Phdnomenohgie des Inneren Bewusst- 
seins (1928). In 1916 he became professor at 
Freiburg. In Germany and the United States 
independent phenomenological periodicals 
were published by his disciples. Pheno- 
menoto^ gave rise to Gestalt psycholo^ 
and influenced Heidegger. See studies ed. 
by M. Farber (1940), by the latter (1943), and 
Return to Reason (ed. Wild, 1953). 
HUTCHESON, FVancis (1694-1746), Scottish 
philosopher, son of an Armagh Presbyterian 
minister of Scottish descent, was bom 
probably at Drumalig, Saintfleld, Co. Down. 
He studied for the church at Glasgow (1710- 
1716) but then started a successful private 
academy in Dublin. His Inquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue^ 
&c. (1720), attracted much notice; it was 
followed by his Essay on the Passions (1728). 
In 1729 he was appointed professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow, where he died in 
1 746. His largest work is 4 System of Moral 
Philosophy (with a Life, 1755). Hutcheson 
was a pioneer of the * Scottish School i.e. 
the * common-sense * school of philosophy, 
inOuenced by Locke; his ethical system is a 
development of Shaftesbury’s * moral sense * 
ethics, in which moral distinctions are in a 
sense intuited, rather than arrived at by 
reasoning. See work by T. Fowler (1882). 
Life by W. R. Scott (1900) and J. Bonar, 
A/um/5ew.ye(1930). 

HUTCHINS, John (1698-1773), English 
historian of Dorset, where he was bom and 
for fifty years was a clergyman. His History 
was published in 1774. 

HUTCHINSON, (I) n^e Marbury, Anne 
(c. 1590-1643), English religious enthusiast, 
the daughter of a Lincolnshire clergyman, in 
1634 emigrated with her husband from 
Lincolnshire to Boston, Mass., w'herc she 
lectured and denounced the Massachusetts 
clergy as being * under the covenant of works, 
not of grace *. Tried for heresy and sedition, 
and banished, she, with some friends, 
acquired territory from the Narragansett 
Indians of Rhode Island, and set up a 
democracy (1638). After her husband’s 
death (1642) she removed to a new settlement 
in what is now New York state, where she 
and her family of fifteen persons were, all 
but one son, murdered by the Indians. 

(2) John (1615-64), EngUsh Puritan, was 
bom at Nottingham, studied at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, and married 
in 1638 Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley. 
He retired to Owthorpe, his Nottinghamshire 
seat, and his meditations on the theolo^ 
and politics of the time led him to side with 
parliament. He became governor of Nottmg- 
nam, and sucMsfblly held the town (1643- 
1645). Returned in 1646 to parliament for 


Nottingham, he was one of King Charles’s 
judges, and signed the warrant for his 
execution. He sat in the first council of 
state, but, alarmed at the ambitious schemes 
of Cromwell, ceased to take part in politics. 

At the Restoration he was included in the 
Act of Amnesty, but later was imprisoned in 
the Tower and at Sandown Castle on a 
groundless suspicion of treasonable con- 
spiracy, and died. The Memoirs^ written by 
his widow for her children, and first published 
in 1806 (best edition b^ C. H. Firth, 1885), 
revealed a delightful picture of a grave and 
courteous wntleman, wholly free from 
austerity and fanaticism. 

(3) John (1674-1737), English theological 
writer, bom at Spennithorne, Yorkshire, in 
1724 published Moses* Principia, defending 
the Mosaic cosmogony and assailing Newton’s 
theory of gravitation. His Thoughts concern- 
ing Religion affirm the ‘ Hutchinsonian ’ 
heresy that the Scriptures contain the elements 
not only of true religion, but of all rational 
philosophy; the ’ original Hebrew ’ had to 
be strangely twisted to justify this theory. 
See Life by Spearman in Hutchinson’s Works 
(1748-65). 

(4) Sir Jonathan (1828-1913), English 
surgeon, bom at Selby, Yorks, became 
surgeon at the London hospital (1863-83) 
and professor of Surgery. ‘ Hutchinson’s 
triad ’ are the three symptoms of congenital 
syphilis first described by him. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1882, P.R.C.S. in 188? and 
knighted in 1908. See Life by H. Hutchinson 
(1946). 

(5) William (1732-1814), English county 
historian, a Barnard Castle solicitor, author 
of the History of the County of Durham 
(1785), History cf Cumberland (1794), &c. 

HUTCHISON, Sir WUUain Oiiphant (1889- 
), Scottish artist, bom at Collcssic, Fife, 
known for his portraits and landscapes, was 
P.R.S.A. from 1950. 

HUTTEN, hooPten, (1) PhUip von (c. 1511- 
1546), German explorer, cousin of (2). In 
1528 Charles V granted Venezuela to the 
Welsers, rich Augsburg merchants; Hutten 
sailed with one of their companies, and after 
various iourneyings (1536-38) set out in 1541 
in search of the Golden City. After several 
years of wandering, harassed by the natives, 
he and his followers were routed in an 
attack on a large Indian city. Severely 
wounded, he was conveyed back to Coro, 
and beheaded by a usurping viceroy. He 
left a narrative of his journeymgs, published 
as Zeitung aus Indien (1765). Sec also Von 
Langegg’s El Dorado (1888). 

(2) Ulridi voB (1488-1523), German 
humanist, cousin of (1), born April 21 at the 
castle of Steckelberg, was sent in 1499 to 
the neighbouring Benedictine monastery of 
Fulda, but his imperious temper drove him 
to flee from it (1504). He visited various 
universities, and then in 1512 passed into 
Italy. Returning to Germany in 1517, and 
crowned poet-laureate by the Emperor 
Maximilian, he entered the service of ^bert. 
Archbishop of Mainz, and shared ifl the 
famous satires against the ignorance of the 
monks, the Epistakte Obscurorum ritvrum. 
Eager to see Germany free from foreign and 
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priestly domination, he in 1519 took part, 
along with Franz von Sickingen, in the cam- 
paign of the Swabian League against Ulrich 
of Wurttemberg. He espoused Luther*s 
cause with his customary impetuosity and 
vehemence. A set of dialogues (1520) con- 
taining a formal manifesto against Rome 
moved the pope to have him dismissed from 
the archbishop’s service. He found shelter 
in Stckingen’s castle of Ebemburg in the 
Palatinate, where he engaged in virulent 
polemics against the papal party to rouse the 
German emperor, nobles and people. His 
earliest work in German, Aufwecker der 
teutschtn Nation ( 1 520), is a keen satiric poem. 
Driven to flee to Basel in 1522, he was coldly 
treated by Erasmus, and irritated into a bitter 
epistolary quarrel; and finally found a 
resting-place through Zwingli’s help on the 
island of Ufhau in the Lake of Zfirich, the 
exact location of which was discovered in 
1958. See books by Strauss (trans. 1874), 
Reichenbach (1888), Lange (1888), Schott 
(1890), Szamatdlski (1891) Holbom (1929; 
trans. 1938). 

HUTTER, Leonhard (1563-1616), German 
champion of Lutheran orthodoxy, taught 
theology at Wiaenberg from 1596. His 
Compendium (1610) and Concordia concors 
(1614) were long standard works, Hase 
(q.v.) adopted Hutter’s name. 

HUTTON, (1) Charles (1737-1823). English 
math^atician, born at Newcastle, was a 
teacher there 1755-73, and professor of 
Mathematics at Woolwich Academy 1773- 
1807. An F.R.S., he calculated the density 
of the earth from Maskeleyne’s observations 
on Schiehallion. 

(2) Janies (1726-97), Scottish geologist, 
bom at Edinburgh, studied medicine there, in 
Paris and at Leyden. In 1754 he devoted 
himself in Berwickshire to agriculture and 
chemistry, which led him to mineralogy 
and gGoloj^; in 1768 he removed to Edin- 
burgh. The Huttonian theory, emphasizing 
the igneous origin of many rocks ano 
deprecating the assumption of other causes 
than those we see still at work, was expounded 
before the Royal Sodety of Edinburgh in A 
Theory of the Earth (1785; expanded, vols. 
i, if 1795; tii 1899). it formed the basis of 
modem geology. 

(3) Sir Leonard (1916- ), English cricketer, 
bora nr. Pudsey, Yorks, joined his coun^ 
team in 1934, first played for England in 1937, 
made a centu^ on his first appearance 
against Australia in 1938, and in the same 
year compiled the record score of 364 in the 
Oval test match. In the test series of 1953 
and 1954-55 he captained the England teams 
which regained and letained the ’Ashn’ 
after 20 years of Australian supremacy. He 
was knij^ted in 1956. See his Just My Story 

iiuxl£Y, name of an English family of 
dhrtinguisbed scientists and writers: 

(1) Aldoos Leonard (1894- ), English 

gpi^«t and essayist, son of (5), bom at 
Pt^minfc Stoey, was educated at Eton 
Collet, Oxford, whw he mad 
EagUsh, not biolw as intended, because ot 
an ^ni«_dn|em,_i|^ m him to 
Mk Same 


(1937) in Om&ipiddL 


poetry, literary journalism and a volume of 
short stories Limbo (1920) were followed by 
Crome YeUow (1921) and Antic Hay (1923). 
gay satires on the philistinism, rootless 
intellectualism, artistic phoneyism and brash 
materialism of post-war Britain. Those 
Barren Leaves (1925) and Point Counter Point 
(1928) were written in Italy, where ho 
associated with D. H. Lawrence, who 
appears as Mark Rampion in the last named. 
Huxley shared with Lawrence a morbid 
preoccupation with the biologtcal aspects of 
human existence. In 1932, in his most famous 
novel. Brave New World. Huxley warns of the 
dangers of moral anarchy in a scientific age, ; 
by depicting a repulsive Utopia, in which 
Platonic harmony is achieved scientifically 
breeding and conditioning a society of human : 
robots, for whom happiness is synonymous 
with subordination, a much more sinister 
prophecy than Orwell’s 1984^ which still 
required thought control and police terror. 
Despite the wit and satire, Huxley was in 
deadly earnest, as his essay Brave New World 
Revisited (1959) shows. An alternative 
possibility, of bestial individualism in the 
degeneration of the survivors of an atomic 
war, is explored in Ape and Essence (1948). 
From such pessimism Huxley took refuge 
in the exploration of mysticism. Eyeless in 
Gaza (19j6), After Many a Summer (1939), 
another version of Shaw’s Methuselah 
problem which won the James Tait Black 
prize, pointed the way to Time must have a 
Stop (1944), in which Huxl^ attempted to 
describe a person’s state of mind at the 
moment of and just after death. The Peren- 
nial Philosophy (1945) is an anthology of 
mystical philosophies. The Doors of Per- 
ception (1954) describes a controversial 
short-cut to mysticism, the drug mescalin 
which reduces we * sublime ’ mystical state 
to a mere function of the adrenal glands. In 
contrast, the novelette The Genius and the 
Goddess (1955) reverts to the earlier Huxley, 
the problems posed by the discrepancy 
between an extraordinary intellect and a 
deficiency In other human endowments. 
Huxley has written numerous essays on 
related topics beginning with Proper Studies 
(1927) and biographies. See studies by 
A. J. Henderson (1935) and J. Brooke (1954). 

(2) Andrew Fielding (1917- ), En^Jish 

phystolomt, half-brother of (I), studied at 
Tnnity College. Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1941 and assistant 
director of research in physiology in the 
University. Ho worked on operational 
research (1940-45) and with A. L* Hodgkin 
(q.v.) provided a phystco^ohemical explana- 
tion for nerve transmission. Independently 
of H. £. Huxl^ (not of the family) he gave 
the first satisfying outline of a theory of 
muscular contraction. ^ ^ , 

(3) Elspefii Joeceline (1907- )t 

novelist, bora Grant at Njoro, Kcnyfi» 
married in 1931 Gervna (1894- )* 

grandson of (6), and has W*y 

novels and essays on her native land and its 
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Oxford, where he won the Newdigate prize 
(1908), served in the first World war, 
became professor of Zoology at King's 
College, London (1925-27), FuUerian pro- 
fessor at the Royal Institution (1926-29), 
secretary to the Zoological Society of London 
(1935-42), was elected F.R.S. in 1938, and 
was lEnighted in 1958. His writings include 
Essays of a Biologist (1923), Religion without 
Revelation (1927), Animal Biology, with 
J. B. S. Haldane (1927), Scientific Research 
and Social Needs (1934), Evolutionary Ethics 
fI943) and Bioloaicat Aspects of Cancer 
(1957). He extended the application of his 
scientific knowledge to political and social 
problems, formulating a pragmatic ethical 
theory, based on the principle of natural 
selection. He was the first director-general 
of U.N.E.S.CO. (1946-48). 

(5) Leonaid (1860-1933), English editor, 
son of (6), father of (1), (2) and (4) edited the 
Cornhill Magazine, wrote a life of Sir Joseph 
Hooker (1918), edited Jane Welsh Carlyle's 
Letters and married a niece of Matthew 
Arnold. 

(6) Thomas Henry (1825-95), English 
biologist, father of (5), born at Ealing, 
Middlesex, May 4, studied medicine at 
Charing C^ss Hospital, and in 1846-50, as 
assistant-surgeon of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, 
surveying the passage between the Barrier 
Reef and the Australian coast, collected 
marine animals, and made them the subjects 
of scientific papers for the Royal and Ltnnean 
Societies — ^notably one on the Medusae. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1851, published a 
memoir on sea-butterflies and other papers 
and was in 1854 appointed professor of 
Natural History at the Royal School of 
Mines. In his Croonian Lecture (1858) he 
attacked the vertebral theo^ of the skull. 
Huxley discounted the possibility of evolution 
until Darwin publishedl the Origin of Species 
in 1859. He then accepted the theory and 
became the foremost expounder of Darwin- 
ism, meeting the objections to the theory of 
natural selection from the clergy and fellow- 
scientists like Owen by a detailed study of 
anthropolo^ enhanced by the timely dis- 
covery of the Neanderthal man. His essays 
were published under the title Man's Place in 
Nature (1863). He then turned to fossils and 
produced a number of papers ( 1 860-70). He 
sat on a number or royal commissions, 
influenced the teaching of biology and science 
generally in schools, was F.R.S. (1881-85) and 
also wrote a number of essays on theology 
and philosophy from an ‘ agnostic ’ view- 
point a term he introduced, in the tradition 
of Hume. See his Science and Education 
(1899), lay Sermons (1870) and Lives by his 
son L. Huxley (1900), P. Chalmers Mitchell 

J] W) and C. BIbby (1959). 

HUyCENS, ChrMaan, ho/* (1629-93), 
Dutch physicist horn at The Hague, was Bie 
Jf^nd son of the poet Constantyn Huyms 
(I'2j5^1687), who was secreury to the Prmoe 
of Orange* Huygens studied at Leyden and 
Bieda, His madiematical Theoremala was 
poblishftd in 1651* Next he tnado ^ 
m Galileo's sugg^on 
u65p, snd deMopied the latiei^i 
»cc«|etats4 motfdn under gravity^ 1» t6S5 


he discovered the ring and fourth satellite of 
Saturn, along with the micrometer. In 1660 
he visited England, where he was elect^ 
F.R.S. He discovered the laws of collision of 
elastic bodies at the same time as Wallis and 
Wren, and improved the air-pump. In optics 
he first propounded the undulatory theory of 
light, and discovered polarization. The 
‘principle of Huygens* is a part of the 
wave-theory. He lived in Paris, a member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences (1666-81). 
Then as a Protestant he felt it prudent to 
return to The Hague. See study by A. E. Bell 
(1947). 

HUYSMANN, Roelof. See Agricola (5). 
HUYSMANS, hovs'mahns, (1) Cornells, ‘ the 
second* (1648-1727), Dutch landscape and 
religious painter. Like his father, he was 
bom at Antwerp. He was a relative of (2). 
His religious paintings, a successful blend of 
Italian and Flemish styles, include Christ on 
the Road to Emmaus. His Woodland with 
Chdteau hangs in the National Gallery, 
London, and other landscapes may be found 
in New York, Edinburgh and Paris. His 
brother, Jan Baptist (1654-1716), also 
painted landscapes (Pinakothek, Munich and 
Brussels). 

(2) Jacob (c. 1636-96), Dutch portrait- 
painter, a relative of (1), bom at Antwerp, 
came to London about 1661 and became 
fashionable at the Restoration court. He 
painted Izaak Walton, Catherine of Braganza 
(both National Gallery, London) and Lady 
Byron (Hampton Court). 

(3) Jorls Karl, Fr. U-ees*ma (1848-1907), 
French novelist of Dutch origin, was bora in 
Paris, and from ultra-realism, as in his Les 
Soeurs Vatard (1879), A vau-Veau (1882), 
changed over to a devil-worshipping mysti- 
cism as in UhBas (1891), &c., but returned to 
the Roman church with En Route (1892), his 
autobiography. Art Moderne (1882) Is a 
superb study of impressionist painting. See 
studies by L. Deffoux (1927), H. Trudgian 
(1934) and Laver (1954). 

HUYSUM, Jan van, ho/soom (1682-1749). 
Dutch painter, born at Amsterdam, studied 
under his father, Justus (1659-1716), a 
landscape painter. Jan too painted land- 
scapes, purely conventional in style. But his 
fruit and flower pieces are distinguished for 
exquisite finish and are represented in the 
Louvre, Paris and Vienna. A brother. 
Jacob (1680-1740), also a painter, died in 
London. See study by M. H. Grant (1954), 
HWEN-rSIANG, or Hiouen-Thsaiig. hihen* 
dzahng' (c. 605-664), Chinese Buddhist monk, 
born near Honan, in 629 set out on a pil- 
^image to India, travelling by way of the 
Desert of Gobi, Tashkend, Samarkand, 
Bamian and Peshawar. He remained In 
India (631-44), visiting the sacred ifiaces and 
studying the sacred books. His memoirs 
(648; French trans. by S. Julien, 1858) are 
important for the htstoiy of India and 
Buddhism. See also the life by his con- 
temporary the Shaman Hwui Lt (Eh|ilsh 
trans. new ed. 1911). 

HYAONtHB, ee*a*3ttt dm naxM as a 
Cattnelhe 

1912). Pmcb pmete, he tiugtetifelUH 
aopiiy and llwoltw 
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and gathered enthusiastic audiences to the the fruitless revolt against Macedon known 
Madeleine and Notre Dame in Paris. He as the Lamian war. The leaders of this revolt 
boldly denounced abuses in the church; was were I^sthenes and Hyperides; the former 
excommunicated (1869); protested against perished in battle, the latter was put to death 
the Infallibility Dogma; married (1872); and by Antipater (322 b.c.). Although Hyperides 
founded a Gallican Church in Paris (1879). was admired and studied in Roman times, 
HYDE, (1) Dtmglas (1860-1 949), Irish author it was not until 1847 that papyri containing 
and philologist, born in Co. Roscommon, four of bis orations were discovered by 
educated at Dublin University, was founder English travellers in Egypt. In his speeches 
and first president (1893-1915) of the Gaelic Hyperides is always transparent, never mono- 
League, professor of Irish in the National tonous, witty to a degree, refined in his 
University (1909-32), wrote A Literary raillery, and delightful in his irony. Above 
History of Ireland (1899), poems, plays, all, he never in his keenest attacks passes the 
works on history and folklore, in Irish and bounds of good taste, as does Demosthenes. 
English, and was first president (1938-45) of HYRCANUS, the name of two Jewish high 
Eire. priests and princes of the Hasmonean 

(2) Edward. See Clarendon (Earl of). family: 

HYDER ALl. See Haidar All (1) John Hyreanus, high-priest (135-104 

HYNE, Charles John CutclilTe Wright (1865- b.c.), son of Simon Maccabaeus, was at first 

1944), English author, born at Bibury, tributary to the Syrians; but on the death of 
educated at Bradford and Cambridge, Antiochus VII he made himself independent, 
travelled extensively before establishing and subdued the Samaritans and Idumaeans, 
himself as a writer of adventure stories. He concluded an alliance with the Romans, and 
is remembered above all as the creator of extended his territories almost to the limits of 
‘ Captain Kettle *. the Davidic monarchy. Hyreanus was a just 

HYPATIA (d. 415), Neapolitan philosopher, and enlightened ruler, and the countiy was 
daughter of Theon, an astronomer and prosperous during his reign. He left five 
mathematician of Alexandria. Her learning, sons, two of whom, Aristobulus and Alex- 
wisdom and high character made her the ander, governed with the title of king, 
most influential teacher in Alexandria, and (2) H^Tcanus 11 (d. 30 u.c .), son of Alex- 
her pupil, the Christian bishop Synesius, ander, was, on the death of his father (76 B.c.), 
records that her lectures drew students from appointed high-pricst by his mother Alex- 
all parts of the Greek world. Her philosophy andra, who ruled Judaea till her death 
was an eclectic endeavour to combine (67 b.c.). Then his younger brother Aristo- 
Neoplatonism with Aristoteliantsm; she buJus and he warred for power (such as it 
also taught astronomy and mechanics. She was — they were pawns in a game played by 
was hacked to death in a riot created by the others) with varying fortune till Aristobulus 
zeal of the bishop Cyril against heathen was poisoned (49 b.c.). In 47 Caesar made 
philosophy (415). Kingsley’s romance. Antipater of Idumaea procurator of Judaea 
Hypatia^ app^red in 1853. See German with supreme power; and a son of Arlsto- 
monographs by Wolflf (1879) and Meyer bulus with Parthian help captured Hyreanus, 
(1886). cut off his cars, and carried him off to 

HYPERIDESy or Hypereldes, hhpir-Vdeez Seleucia. But when Herod, son of Aniipater, 
(c. 390-322 B.C.), Athenian orator and came to power, the aged Hyreanus was 
sutesman, became a professional advocate, invited home to Jerusalem, where he lived in 
and earned large sums. From the first be peace till, suspected of intriguing against 
opposed the party which advocated peace Herod, he w'as put to death in 30 b.c. 
with Philip, and so supported Demosthenes HYRTI>, Joseph (1810-94), Austrian anatom- 
till after the death of Philip and during the ist, professor of Anatomy at Vienna, re- 
early portion of Alexander’s career. Only searched into anatomy of the ear and 
when Demosthenes endeavoured to follow comparative anatomy of fishes, 
an impossible via media did Hyperides break HYSLOP, James (1798-1827), Scottish p<>ct, 
with him, and head that accusation of bribery bom at Kirkconncl, Dumfriesshire, while a 
against Demosthenes which not only resulted shepherd wrote the poem ‘ The Cameron ian’s 
in his banishment but committed Athens to Dream ' (1821). 


I 

lAMBLICHUS, ham'bli-kus, (1) (2nd cent.), dealt in realistic fashion with provincial life 

Syrian«Greek author of the romance, and social revolution. Notable works are 

Aibyloniqca; (2) (d. c. 338), Greek philo- Blood and Sand (trans. 1913), The CMn 

sofmer, bom at Chalcis in Syria, allowed (trans. \9\9\ md The Four Horsemen of jhf 

Neoplatofust philosophy to degenerate into Apocalypse (trans. 1919), which vividly 

theiugy and (toonology and wrote on portrays the first world war and epmed him 

l^agoras. world fame. . 

rr-wA <1867- IBERT, ee-^hayr (1890- ),. Frtnch 

1928), Spanish novelist, born at Valentia, composer, bom in Paris, studied in Pans, 
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winning the French Prix de Rome in 1919. 
In 1937 he was made director of the French 
Academy in Rome. Ibert’s works include 
seven operas, ballets, cantatas and chamber 
music, and the orchestral Divertissement 
(1928), based upon his incidental music for 
Labiche*s play. The Italian Straw Hat, and 
Escales (1922) suite. 

IBN •ARABI (1165-1240), Arab mystic poet. 
His writings expound in obscure and recon- 
dite language a form of pantheism. 

IBN BATUTA (1304-68), Arab traveller and 
geographer, was born at Tangiers, spent 
thirty years (1325-54) in travel, visiting 
Mecca, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Bokhara, India, China, Sumatra, southern 
Spain and Timbuktu; then settled at Fe^ 
and wrote the entertaining history of his 
journeys, published with a French transla- 
tion in 1855-59. Sec his Travels in Asia 
(1929). 

IBN EZRA. See Aben-Ezra. 

IBN GABIROL. See Avicebr6n. 

IBN KHALDUN, •^kul-doon' (1332-1406), 
Arab philosopher of history and politician, 
born at Tunis, engaged in every kind of 
political intrigue in which he systematically 
betrayed every master, turned to history in 
disgust and eventually became a college 
president and judge in Cairo. He wrote a 
monumental history of the Arabs, best known 
by its Muqaddimah^ or introduction, in 
which he explains the rise and fall of states 
by the v^'axing and waning of the spirit of 
Asabiya (solidarity). See French translation 
by Baron de Slane (1852 68, vols. 19-21, 
1934) and English translation oIThe Muqad- 
ditnalu by F. Rosenthal (1959). 

IBN SAUD, Abdul Azii, sah-ood' (1880- 
1953), King of Saudi Arabia, the outstanding 
Arab ruler of his time, born at Riyadh, 
followed his family into exile in 1890 and 
was brought up in Kuwait. In 1901 he 
succeeded his father and with a small band 
of followers set out to reconquer the family 
domains from the Rashidi rulers, an aim 
which he achieved with British recognition 
in 1927. His ambitions against King Hussein 
however, had been frustrated by British 
intervention (1921). He substituted patri- 
archal administration by the nationalistic 
Ikwan colonies (brotherhoods) and made 
pilgrimages to Mecca safe for all Moham- 
medans, He changed his title from sultan 
of Nejd to King of the Hejaz and Ncjd in 
1927 and in 1932 to King of Saudi Arabia. 
After the discovery of oil (1938) he granted 
substantial concessions to American oil 
companies. He remained neutral but f ricndly 
to the Allies in the 2nd world war. He had 
over a hundred wdves. His son Saud Ibn 
AMuI Azi* (1897- ) had been prime- 

minister for three months when he succeeded 
his father in October 1953. Without straining 
relations with Nasser's Egypt, he visited the 
United States in March 1957. 

IBRAHIM PASa\ (1789-1848), viceroy of 
Egypt, adoptive son, lieutenant and ^for two 
months) successor of Mehemct Ali {q*v.). 

H CraWtos (1935). 

IBSEN, Aenrik (1828 1906), Norwegian 
dramatist and poet, an outstanding pioneer 
of social drama, bom at Skien, March 29, 


became, after his father had lost his money 
in unsuccessful business speculations, a 
chemist’s assistant at Grimstad (1843-50). 
His first play, Catilina (1850), was rejected, 
but after two years of journalism he was 
given a post at Ole Bull’s theatre in Bergen, 
for which he wrote five conventional romantic 
dramas. His first significant play, Kongsem- 
nerne ‘ The Pretenders ’ (1857), attempted in 
the manner of Schiller and Scribe to treat an 
historical event in terms of psychological 
studies of the two main characters, the 
limited man of action who succeeds and 
the Hamlet-like visionary who hesitates and 
fails. The same year he was appointed 
artistic director to the National Theatre, 
Christiania. Kaerlighedens Komedie ‘ Love’s 
Comedy * (1862) points to his later develop- 
ment and shows a distinct anti-Hebbelian 
spirit in its theme of marriage as a millstone 
to the idealist. His theatre having plunged 
into bankruptcy, and he himself furious at 
Norway’s aloofness in the struggle of Den- 
mark with Germany (1864). he went into 
voluntary exile to Rome, Dresden and 
Munich (1864-92). The Norwegian parlia- 
ment granted him a pension in 1866. The 
two dramatic poems Brand and Peer Gynt 
(1866-67) develop the theme of men chasing 
life-long dreams only to discover that their 
lives have been empty, unfulfilled and 
mediocre. Peer has much in common with 
Goethe’s Faust. His last historical drama, 
Kejser og Galilaer ‘ Emperor and Galilean ’ 
(1873), was his self-chosen masterpiece, but 
Ibsen’s fame chiefly rests on the social plays 
which followed. £t Dukkehjem * A Doll’s 
House’ (1879), Gengangere ‘ Ghosts* (1881) 
and En Folkefiende * An Enemy of the 
People’ (1882), which on the surface deal 
with controversial social questions such as 
marriage, venereal disease, local government 
and corruption and were disliked for that, 
wwe concerned, on a deeper level, with the 
individual’s delusions and pipe-dreams which 
shape his life. A master of stage-craft and 
psychological denouement, Ibsen in his last 
phase tended more and more to symbolism 
as in Vildanden ‘The Wild Duck’ (1884), 
Rosmersholm (1886), John Gabriel Borkman 
(1896), and most of all in Bygmester Solness 
‘ The Master-Builder ’ (1892), who in protest 
against the death of his wife and children 
ceases in his life’s work of building churches 
and makes his fortune by adopting the 
lucrative ideal of * homes for the people *. 
He falls to death from a tow^er which he knew 
he had not the head to climb. Those plays, 
together with Naar Vi Ddde Vaagner ‘ When 
Wc Dead Awaken ' (1899), in which the 
sculptor hero tastes success without artistic 
fulfilment, portray much of Ibsen’s own 
morbid introspections. Hedda Gabler (1890) 
was a solitary escape from symbolism, a 
realistic portrayal of soured idealism and 
intellectual superiority. Ibsen sufiered a 
stroke in 1900 which ended his literan^ career 
and died May 23, 1906, having effected a 
revolution in the world of drama which was 
carried on in several direction)^ by such 
brilliant disciides as Chdiov, Shaw^ Brieux 
and HauPtmlsnQ. See studi<» by G, B. Shaw 
(1891), H. Jaeger (1892; tr. 1895), £. Oosse 
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(1908), H. Koht (tr. 1931), M. C Bradbrook 
(1947), B. W. Downs (1947), Tennant (1948), 
Northam (1953), McFarlane (1960). 
IBYCUS, ib'- (fl. mid>6th cent, b.c.), Greek 
poet of Rbegium in Italy, lived at the court 
of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and wrote 
choral lyrics in Doric anticipating Pindar. 
Legend has it that he was slain by robbers 
near Corinth, and dying called upon a flock 
of cranes to avenge him. The cranes went 
and hovered over die theatre at Corinth, and 
one of the murderers exclaimed, * Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus! ’ This led to their 
conviction. The story is told in Schiller's 
beautiful ballad. 

ICTINUS (5th cent. b.c.), Greek architect, 
shares with Callicrates the glory of designing 
the Parthenon (438 b.c.). He was also 
architect of temples at Eleusis and near 
Phigalia. 

IDA, ee-dah (d. 559), 1st King of Bemicta 
(Northumbria) from 547, landed at Flam- 
borough, and founded Bamburgh. 
IDDESLEIGH, Stafford Henry Northcote, 1st 
Earl of, iV/rVny (18I8~'87), British Conserva- 
tive statesman, bom in London of an old 
Devonshire family, was educated at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, became private 
secretary to Mr Gladstone in 1842, was called 
to the bar in 1847 and in 1851 succeeded his 
grandfather as eighth baronet. In 1855 he 
entered parliament, was financial secretary 
to the Treasury under Lord Derby in 1859, 
and in 1866 was appointed president of the 
Board of Trade. While at the India Office in 
1868 he had charge of the Abyssinian 
Expedition. In 1871 Mr Gladstone appoin- 
ted him commissioner in the Alabama affair. 
He was chancellor of the Exchequer in 1874, 
and introduced the Friendly Societies Bill 
(1875). Upon the death of Bcaconsfleld he 
became joint-leader of the party with the 
Marquis of Salisbury. In the second Salis- 
bu^ ministry he was foreign secretary, but 
resigned early in January 1887. He was 
created earl in 1885. See Life by Lang 
(1890). 

IDRiSI. SeeEDRisi. 

IFELAND, August Wilhelm (1759-1814), 
German actor and author of numerous 
popular plays including Die Jdger^ was bom 
at Hanover. See German works on him by 
Dunckcr (1859), Kofika (1865) and E. 
KHcwer (1937). 

IGNATIEV, Nikolai Pavlovich (1832-1908), 
Russian diplomat, bom at St Petersburg, 
in 1856 entered the diplomatic service. In 
1858 be induced China to give up the Amur 
m^nce; and in 1860, while ambassador at 
^king, secured another large strip of territory 
for the Maritime Province. With Khiva and 
ibfchfira he concluded treaties. In 1867 he 
was made ambassador at Constantinople. 
An ardent Panslavist, he intrigued with the 
Balkan Slavs, and took a principal part in 
the diplomatic proceedings before and after 
the RossO'Turkieb war of 1878; the treaty 
of San Sfehmo was mainly his work. Under 
Alexandtff 10 .hewas minister of the interior 
(1881), hue Wli dmtssed in June 1882. 
IGNATIUS <t 35-101^. one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, was lafmted a dtsd^ of St John 
and Bscoad hUSop of Aodoelh Accordkig 


to the Chronicon of Eusebius (c. 320) he died 
a martyr in Rome. The Igmtian Epistles, the 
authenticity of which have at last been 
accepted, were written on his way to Rome 
after being arrested. The warnings against 
Judaism and Docetism, as well as the high 
doctrine of the bishop's office reflected in 
these epistles, were somewhat extreme, but 
some allowance must be made for his 
predicament. Two other recensions of the 
letters have survived, one of whidb, a Syriac 
version, is a 4th-century redraft. See J. B. 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (1889), B. H. 
Streeter, Primitive Church (1929). 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA, Sec Loyola. 

IHRE, Johan, ee'ri (1707-80), Swedish phil- 
ologist, born at Lund of Scottish extraction, 
became in 1748 professor of Belles-lmtres 
and Political Economy. His Gtosshrium 
Suiogothicum (1769) was the foundation 
of Swedish philology. \ 

IMHOTEP (fl. c. 2800 B.c.), EgyAian 
physician and adviser to King Zoscr (3rd 
dynasty), was probably the architect oflthe 
famous Step-pyramid at Sakkara near Cairo, 
in time he came to be commemorated ad, a 
sage and during the Saite period (500 b.c.) 
he was worshipped as the life-giving son of 
Ptah, god of Memphis. The Greeks identified 
him with Asclepius, because of his reputed 
knowledge of medicine. Many bronze 
figures of him have been discovered. 

IMLAY, Gilbert. See Godwin (2). 

IMMELMANN, Max (1890-1916), German 
airman, laid the foundation of German 
fighter tactics in World War 1, and originated 
the ‘ Immclmann turn '—-a half-loop followed 
by a half-roll. He was killed in action, 

IMMERMANN, Karl Uberedit (1796-1840), 
German dramatist and novelist, born at 
Magdeburg, in 1817 entered the public 
service of Prussia, and served at Munster, 
Magdeburg and Dusseldorf. His fame rests 
upon his tales (Miscellen, J830> and the 
satirical novels Die Epigonen (1836) and 
MUnchhausen ( 1 839). See Lives by his widow 
(1870) and H. Maync(1921). 

IMPEY, Sir Elijah (1732-1809), British iudge, 
born at Hammersmith, was called to the bar 
in 1756 and appointed chief justice to the 
new supreme court at Calcutta in 1774. A 
friend of Warren Hastings, he was recalled in 
1783 and charged with corruption in 1787, 
defended himself and was acquitted. See 
Life by his son (1846). 

INA, or liie, West Saxon king from 689 to 726. 

INCHBALD, Elizabeth, nie Simpson (1753- 
1821), English novelist, playwright and 
actress, born at Bury St Edmunds, married 
John Inchbald, an actor in London in 1772, 
when she made her d6but at Bristol as 
Cordelia. After the death of her husband 
in 1779, she appeared at Covent Garden, 
but made her name as the author of 19 
plays, including The Wedding Day (1794), 
and the novels A Simple Story (1791) and 
Nature and Art (1796). See Lives by S. R. 
UtUewood (192)) and W, McKee (1935). 

INCLEDON^ Charlea 
(1763-1826), Banish ballad mm, bom at 
St Kemne* Cornwall mtmd m Bie navy 
(1779-83), in 1784 made his d4but at tenor 
in SottOiifemptiQfi Tliiati«» in 1790 appeared 
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at Covent Garden. He exc^led in sea- 
shanties and baliads. 

INDY, Vincent d*, f-dec (1851-1931), French 
com;K>$er, born in Parts, an ardent student, 
disciple and biographer of C6sar Franck 
(q.v.), founded the Schola Cantorum in Paris 
in 1894, published Treatise of Composition 
(1900) and composed operas, much chamber 
music and, notably, the Symphonic civenole 
(1886) in the spirit of French romanticism. 
INEZ D£ CASTOO. See Castro (S). 

INGE, WiUiam Ralph (1 860-1 954), English 
divine, born at Crayke, Yorks, educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, taught 
at Eton and was vicar of All Saints, Kensing- 
ton, for two years before being appointed in 
1907 professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
From 1911 until 1934 he was dean of St 
Paul’s, earning for himself by his pessimistic 
prospQOStications in sermons and newspaper 
articles the sobriquet of * the Gloomy Dean *. 
Popular books include Outspoken Essays 
(1919, 1922) and Lay Thoughts of a Dean 
(1926, 1931); more serious works examined, 
among other things, Neo-Platonism and 
Christian Mysticism. He was made a 
K.C.V.O. in 1930. See Life by Fox (1960). 
INCEBORG. See Philip 11 of France. 
INGELOW, Jean, in'jel-d (1820-97), English 
poet and novelist, was born at Boston. 
Lines, wrote devotional poetry, lyrics and 
ballads, of which the short poem ’ High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire 1571 ’ is her 
best. Her tales for children include Mopsa 
the Fairy (1869), and her novels Ojf the 
Sketligs (1872). Sec Life by E, S. Robertson 
(1883). 

INGEMANN, Bernhard Severin (1789-1862), 
Danish poet and novelist, born at Thorkild- 
strup in Falster. is best known for his 
idealized romantic historical novels Valdemar 
Sejer (1826), Kong Erik (1833) and Prins Otto 
af Danmark (1835), and historical poems 
Watdemar the Great (1824), Queen Margaret 
(1836) and JHfoiger Danske (1837). From 
1822 he lectured at the,^ Royal Academy 
of Sorb near Copenhagen. See his two 
autobiographical works (1862-63) and his 
correspondence with Grundtvig (1881). 
INGEN^AUSZ, Jan, eeng'^n-hows ( 1 730-99), 
Dutch physician, born at Breda, discovered 
in 1779 that carbon dioxide is absorbed by 
plants in the day and given out at night. He 
also devts^ a methtra for comparing heat 
conductivities. 

INGERSOLL, (1) Charles Jared (1782-1862), 
American politician, son of (2), sat in congress 
1813-15, and advocated the principle that 
‘free ships make free goods’, was for 
fourteen years U.S. district attorney for 
Pennsylvania, and a prominent leader of the 
Democrats 1841-47. He wrote poems and a 
drama, a political satire entitled iHcMqHiKs 
Letters (1810) and a Sketch of the War of 
im (1S45-52). 

(2) Jared 0749-1822), American jurist, 
father of (I), bom in Connecticut, became a 
promiheat lawyer and judge in I’hnadelptiia. 
He was a member of congress in 1780-81, 
and in 1787 a delegate to the conventioa Biat 
framed die Fedmi constitt^km^ 

(3) Robert Greae 0833-11^), AmeHcaa 

agnoatte, bom at York State* 


was the son of a Congregational minister, 
and became a lawyer. In 1862-65 he was 
colonel of a Federal cavalry regiment; in 
1866 he became state attorney-general of 
Illinois. A successful lawyer and Republican 
orator, he had attracted some notice by his 
anti-Christian lectures, pamphlets and books. 

INGLEBY, Clement Mansfield (1823-86), 
English philosopher and Shakespearian 
s<d)olar, born at Edgbaston, graduated from 
TYinity College, Cambridge, in 1847, and 
practised a while as a solicitor, but in 1859 
devoted himself to literature. His earliest 
works were handbooks of logic (1856) and 
metaphysics (1869), but his life-work began 
with The Shakespeare Fabrications (1859), 
and included a long series of works — the best 
known, Shakespeare : the Man and the Book 
(1877-81). See Life prefixed to his Essays 
(1888). He was a vice-president of the New 
Shakspere Society and of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

INGLIS, ing'dls, (1) Elsie Maud (1864-1917), 
British surgeon, bom at Naini Tal, India, 
one of the first women medical students at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, inaugurated the 
second medical school for women at Edin- 
burgh (1892), became for a while a house- 
surgeon in London, but in 1902, appalled at 
the lack of provision for maternity facilities 
and the prejudice against women doctors by 
their male colleagues, she founded a mater- 
nity hospital in Edinburgh, completely 
staffed by women. In 1906 she founded the 
Scottish Women’s Suffragette Federation, 
which through her efforts sent two women 
ambulance units to France and Serbia in 
1915. She set up three military hospitals in 
Serbia (1916), fell into Austrian hands, was 
repatriated, but in 1917 returned to Russia 
with a voluntary corps, which was withdrawn 
after the revolution. Her health seriously 
undermined, she died shortly after her return 
to London. See Lives by F. Balfour (1918) 
and S. McLaren (1920). 

(2) John, Baron Glencorse (18 10^-91), 
Scottish judge, born in Edinburgh, established 
himself as a leading advocate by his brilliant 
defence of Madeleine Smith (q.v.) in 1857, 
and rose to lord justice-general in Scotland 
(1867). SeeLifcbyJ.Crabb Watt (1893). 

(3) Sir John Eardley Wilmot (1814-62), 
British soldier, born in Nova Scotia, joined 
the British army in 1833 and fought in India 
at Mooltan and Gujerat (1848-49), He 
commanded the British forces at Lucknow 
during the historic siege in the Indian mutiny 
(1857), was promoted major-general and 
knighted. See his wife’s Siege of Lucknow 
(1892). 

INGOLD, Christopher Kelk (1893- ), 

English chemist, professor of Chemistry at 
Leeds (1921-30) and London (1930), did 
important fundamental work on the structure 
of aromatic compounds. 

1NGOU3SBY, Dioinas. See Barham. 
INGRAHAM* ine'grim, (1) Joseph 
(1809-60), American novelist, father of (2), 
bom at Portland, Maine, was for some time 
a sailor, and then tau^t languages at a 
college in Mississippi. He published sotne 
wild romances* such as Captain Kyd; but 
«rter ha was ordained to the Episcopal 
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ministry (1855), he wrote religious stories. 
The Prince of the House of David (1855), Ac. 

(2) Prentice (1843-1904), American novel- 
ist, son of (1), served as a soldier of fortune 
in Mexico, Austria, Africa and Cuba before 
writing 200 novels, with Buffalo Bill as the 
hero. He also wrote plays, short stories and 
poems. 

INGRAM, Herbert (1811-60), English journa- 
list, the founder in 1842 of the illustrated 
London News, was born at Boston, Lines, 
which he represented in parliament from 
1856. He was drowned in a collision on 
Lake Michigan. 

INGRASSIA, Giovanni Filippo (1510-80), 
Italian physician who first differentiated 
scarlet fever from measles. 

INGRES, Jean Auguste Dominique, i'gr' 
(1780-1867), French painter, the leading 
exponent of the classical tradition in France 
in the 1 9th century, bom at Montaubon, went 
to Paris in 1796 to study painting under 
David. In 1802 he won the Rome prize with 
Achilles receiving the A mbassadors of Agamem- 
non (l^coie des Beaux Arts), but quarrelled 
with David and from 1806 to 1820 lived in 
Rome, where he began many of his famous 
nudes, including Baigneuse and La Source 
(be^n in 1807 but not completed till 1859), 
both in the Louvre. The latter was exhibited 
in London at the International Exhibition of 
1862. Many of the paintings he sent to 
Paris from Rome were adversely noticed, 
except by Delacroix, whose work Ingres 
detested. Ingres’ paintings display superb 
draughtsmanship, but little interest in facial 
characteristics or colour. His motto was * A 
thing well drawn is well enough painted ’. 
He also painted historical subjects such as 
Paolo and Francesca (1819, Chantilly) and in 
Florence (1820-24) painted The Oath of 
Louis XIU for Montaubon cathedral, which 
appeased the rival schools of classicists and 
romantics in France. He returned to Paris 
and in 1826 was appointed professor at the 
Academy. His Apotheosis of Homer (Louvre 
ceiling) was well received, but not The Martyr- 
dom of St Symphorian Autun cathedral) 

and Ingres went off again to Italy (1834-41), 
becoming director of the French Academy 
in Rome. His Stratonice (Chantilly), Vierge 
d Phostie (Louvre) and Odalisque d Pesclave 
re-established him in favour in Paris and he 
returned in triumph, was awarded the Legion 
of Honour and made a senator (1862). The 
Louvre contains many of his best works 
and he is also represented in the National 
Gallery, London, by four paintings formerly 
owned by Degas. See Lives by H. Lapauze 
(1911), L. Hourtig (1926), J. Casson 0947) 
and J. Aiazard (1950). 

XNGULPH (d. 1109), English secretary to 
Duke William of Normandy, who in 1086 
made him abbot of Crowland, was long 
regarded as the author of Historia Monasterii 
Croylandensis, printed in 1596-1684 and 
translated in 1854^ when it was shown to 
be mirehable and in any case written in the 
13tli or 14th century. 

INMAN, William (1825-81), British ship- 
owner, founder in 1857 of the Liverpool 
* Inman Liners Ms bom at Leicester* 
INNES, in'nis, (1) Artbiir Donald (1863-1938), 


British historian, bom in India, wrote 
England under the Tudors (1905), Ac. 

(2) Cosmo (1798-1874), Scottish historian, 

bom at Durris, was educated at the Edin- 
burgh High School, and graduated both at 
Glasgow and Oxford. CaUed to the Scottish 
bar in 1822, he became sheriff of Moray in 
1840, then an official of the Court of Session, 
and in 1846 professor of Constitutional Law 
and History in the University of Edinburgh. 
He is best known as the autiior of Scotland 
in the Middle Ages (1860) and Sketches of 
Early Scotch History (1861)* He prepared 
vol. i of Acts of the Scottish Parliament, was 
a member of the Bannatyne, Maitlano and 
Spalding Clubs, and editM for them several 
register-books of the old religious houM of 
Scotland. He published also Legal Antiauities 
(1872) and several memoirs, induding one of 
Dean Ramsay. See Memoir by his daukhter, 
J. Hill Burton (1874). \ 

(3) Thomas (1663-1744), Scottish histOTian, 
bom at Dmmgask in Aberdeenshire, \wa$ 
educated at Paris, took priest’s orderi in 
1692, and after mission work at inveraVen 
(1698-1701) became prefect of studies in (he 
Scots College in Paris, where he died. A 
Jacobite, he was no ultra-montane, but 
inclined towards Jansenism. The methods 
employed in his Critical Essay on the Ancient 
inhabitants of Scotland (1729) foreshadowed 
those of Niebuhr (q.v.). It served as intro- 
duction to his Civil and Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland, which was left incomplete at 
Columba’s death (831), See memoir by 
Grub prefixed to the reprint of the Critical 
Essay, in Historians of Scotland, vol. Viil 
(1879). 

INNESS, George (1825-94), American land- 
scape artist, bom at Newburgh, visited Italy 
and France and came under the infiuonce of 
the Barbizon school. Among his best-known 
paintings are Delaware Valley and Evenings 
Medfield, Mass., in the Metropolitan Museum 
at New York, and Rainbow after a Storm in 
Chicago Art Institute. See Life ( 1 91 7) by his 
son George (1854-1926), also a landscape 
painter. 

INNOCENT, the name of thirteen popes, of 
whom the following are noteworthy ; 

Innocent I, St, pope (402-417), a native of 
Albano, whose pontificate, next to that of 
Leo the Great, is the most important for the 
relations of Rome to the other churches. He 
enforced the celibacy of the clergy. He 
maintained the right of the Bishop of Rome 
to judge appeals from other churches, and 
his letters abound with assertions of universal 
jurisdiction. During his pontificate, Rome 
was sacked in 410 bv Alaric. He was 
canonized after his death. 

Innocent 111 (1161-1216), pope (1198-1216), 
the greatest pope of this name, was born 
Lotario de’ C^ntt at Agna^ni and succeeded 
Pope Celestine III. fits pontificate is 
regarded as the culminating point of the 
temporal and spiritual supremacy of the 
Roman see; under the impulse of his zeal 
for the glory of the church almost every state 
and kingdom was brought into subjection. 
He Jud^ betwmi rivd emperors m Ger- 
many and had Otto IV deposed. He made 
Philip Augustus of France take back his wife. 
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He laid England under an interdict and 
excommunicated King John for refusing to 
recognize Stephen Langton as archbishop of 
Canterbury. John's submission made Eng- 
land and Ireland satellites of the Holy See. 
In his time the Latin conquest of Constanti- 
nople destroyed the pretensions of his 
eastern rivals. To him eveiy offence against 
religion was a crime against society, and 
every heresy was a rebellion — at his call the 
crusade against the Albigenses was under- 
taken. He was zealous in the repression of 
simony and other abuses of the time. He 
promoted the spiritual movement in which 
the Franciscan . and Dominican orders had 
their origin. Under him the famous fourth 
Lateran Council was held in 1215. His 
works embrace sermons, a remarkable 
treatise on the Misery of the Condition of Man^ 
a large number of letters, and perhaps the 
* golden sequence ’ * Veni, sancte Spiritus 
See Lives by A. Luchaire (1904-08) and 
E. F. Jacobs in Cambr. Med, Hist, Vol. VI. 

Innocent XI (1611-89), pope (1676-89), 
born Benedetto Odescalchi at Como. As 
pope, he proved a vigorous and judicious 
reformer, and strove hard to put an end to 
the abuse by Louis XIV of the king’s claim 
to keep sees vacant and appropriate their 
revenues. But the actual conflict regarded 
the right of asylum enjoyed by the ibreign 
ambassadors in Rome, which had been 
extended to the district round their houses. 
These districts had gradually become nests of 
crime, and of frauds upon the revenue; and 
the pope gave notice that he would not 
thereafter receive the credentials of any new 
ambassador who should not renounce these 
claims. Louis XIV instructed a new ambas- 
sador to maintain the dignity of France, and 
sent a large body of officers to support his 
pretensions. Innocent would pant no 
audience- Louis seized the papal territory 
of Avignon; but the pope died before the 
dispute was settled. Sec French work on 
him by Michaud (1882-83). 

INONU, i-no’-nii', Isroet, adopted name of 
Ismct Paza, ( 1 884 ), Turkish soldier and 

politician, was born in Izmur, Asia Minor. 
After a distinguished army career in the war 
(1914-18) he became Kemal Ataturk’s chief 
of staff in the war against the Greeks <1919- 
1922), defeating them twice at the village of 
InonQ, which he adopted as his last name. 
As the first premier of Ataturk’s new republic 
(1923-37) he signed the Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923), introduced many political refonns 
transforming Turkey into a modern state 
and was unanimously elected president in 
1938 on Atatilrk’s death. From 1950 he was 
leader of the Opposition. 

INVERCLYDE, Lord. See Burns (2). 
IONESCO, Eugene, yo-nes'kii (1912- ), 
Rumanian-born French playwright, educated 
at Bucharest and Paris, where, after many 
years of travelling and lecturing, he settled in 
1940. He pioneered a new style of drama 
with his short surrealistic plays, including 
The Bold Prima Donna (1950), The Lesson 
(1951), The Chairs (1952), VAmedie (1954). 
Vietims of Duty (1957), The Picture (1958) and 
U RMnociros (I960) based on the nWy 
personal material of his dreams, hidden 


desires and inner conflicts on the Freudian 
assumption that humanity has a dream-world 
in common. His contempt for realism, the 
robot-like deficiencies of his characters, the 
suggestive irrationality of their outpourings, 
his paradoxical view that art is the attempt 
to communicate an incommunicable reality, 
have made his name controversial to the 
disciples of social realism. See his Plavs 
(1958). 

lONESCU, Take (1858-1922), Rumanian 

e >litician, became leader of the Conservattve- 
emocratic party in 1907 and was foreign 
minister in 1917-18 and 1920-22. He was 
Rumanian delegate at the Versailles con- 
ference. 

IPATIEV, Yladimir, ee-pafyef (1867-1953), 
Russian chemist, born in Moscow, emigrated 
to the United States in 1931 and made 
contributions to the catalytic chemistry of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons of great value to 
the oil industry. 

IQBAL, Sir Mohammed (1875-1938), Indian 
poet and philosopher, bom at Siaikot (now 
in Pakistan), taught philosophy at Lahore, 
studied law in England, and was knighted- 
in 1923. Ho wrote poems in Urdu and 
Persian pregnant with a compelling mysticism 
and nationalism which caused him to be 
regarded almost as a prophet by Moslems. 
See study by Vahid (1959). 

IPHICRATES, Ufik'ra-teez (419- 353 B.C.), an 
Athenian genera! who served in the Corin- 
thian war (395-387), in Egypt (374), against 
Sparta (372-371), &c. 

IRELAND, (1) Alexaisder (18 10-94), English 
bookseller of Manchester, father of (2), wrote 
The Book-Lover'* s Enchiridion^ &c. 

(2) John (1879 - ), English composer, 

son of (1), born in Cheshire, studied com- 
position under Stamford at the Royal 
College of Music, London. His poetic 
feelings, inspired by ancient traditions and 
places are in evidence in such works as the 
orchestral prelude The Forgotten Rite (1913) 
of the Channel Islands and the rhapsody 
Mai-dun (1921) of the Wessex countryside. 
He established his reputation with his violin 
sonata in A (1917) and between the wars was 
a prominent member of the English musical 
renaissance. The piano concerto (1930) and 
These Things shall be (1937) for cnorus and 
orchestra feature strongly among his later 
works, which include song settings of poems 
by Hardy, Masefield, Housman and others. 

(3) Samuel WiUiam Henry (1777-1835), 
English literary forger, bom in London, was 
articled at seventeen to a London conveyan- 
cer. He was tempted by his father’s enthusi- 
asm for Shakesp^re to forge an autograph 
of the poet on a carefully copied old lease. 
His audacity grew with the credulity of his 
dupes, and he produced private letters, annot- 
ate books, &c. Boswell, Warton, Parr and 
hundreds more came, saw and believe: but 
those, like Malone, really qualifie to judge 
denounced the imposture. Ireland now 
produce a deed of Shakespeare’s bequeath- 
ing his books and papers to a WilUam* 
Henrye Irelaunde, an assume ancestor. 
Nisxt a new historical play eotitie Vor^gem 
was announced, and produce hy Btofdan 
at Drury Lane, April 2, 1796. Vapid and 
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un-Shakespearcan, it was damned at once; 
and this nipped in the bud a projected series 
of historical plays. His father finally began 
to suspect and the young man was forced to 
confess; he published a statement in 1796, 
and expanded it in his Confessions (1805). 
He produced a dozen poems, four or five 
novels, and ten or more biographical and 
miscellaneous compilations, but ended life 
in poverty, 

IRENAEUS, St, i-re-na/oos (c. 140-? 202), 
one of the Christian fathers of the Greek 
church, born probably near Smyrna, in 
outh was acquainted with Polycarp. He 
ecame a priest of the Greco-Gaultsh church 
of Lyons, under the Bishop Pothinus, after 
whose martyrdom in 177 he was elected to 
the see. Gregory of Tours states that he 
sufi'ered martyrdom in the persecution under 
Severus in 202; but this is probably a 
mistake. Ircnaeus was a successful mis- 
sionary bishop, but is chiefly known for his 
opposition to Gnosticism (especially the 
Yalentinians), and for his attempts to prevent 
a rupture between the Eastern and Western 
Churches over the computing of Easter. See 
his great treatise Agaittst Heresies^ ed. 
Erasmus (1526), and studies by J. Werner 
(1889) and Sanday and Turner (1923). 
IRENE, hree'nec (c. 752 803), Eastern Roman 
empress, a poor orphan of Athens whose 
beauty and talents led the Emperor Leo IV 
to marry her in 769. After 780 she ruled as 
regent for her son. Constantine VI. She im- 
prisoned and blinded him and her husband's 
five brothers, but in 802 she was banished 
to Lesbos. As an op|7onent of the icono- 
clasts she was canonized by the Greek 


IRONSIDE, WilHam Edmund, 1st Baron 
Ironside (1880- 1959), British soldier, born at 
Ironside, Aberdeenshire, served as a secret 
agent disguised as a railw^man in the Boer 
war and held several staff-appointments in 
World War I. He commanded the Archangel 
expedition against the Bolsheviks (1918) and 
the allied contingent in North Persia (1920). 
He was chief of the Imperial General Staff 
at the outbreak of World War II, was 
promoted fi^d-marshal (1940) and placed 
in command of the Home Defence Forces 



raised to the peerage in 1941. 

IRVINE, Sir Alexander (c. 1600-58), laird of 
Drum, an Aberdeenshire royalist, descended 
from the ‘ gude ' Sir Alexander Irvine, 
provost of Aberdeen, who fell in siimle 
combat at Harlaw (14 M) as celebrate in we 
ballad of the battle. V 

IRVING, (1) Edward (1792-1834), Scottife 
divine and mystic, bom at Annan, studied at 
Edinburgh University, became a schootr 
master and in 1819 was appointed assistant tp 
Thomas Chalmers (a.v.) in Glasgow. In 
1822 he was called to the Caledonian Church, 
Hatton Garden, London, where he enjoyed 
a phenomenal success as a preacher. In 
1825 he began to announce the imminent 
second advent of Christ; this was followed 
up by the translation of Tne Coming of the 
Messiah (1827), professedly written by a 
Christian jew. but really by a Spanish Jesuit. 
By 1 828. when his Homilies on the Sacraments 
appeared, he had begun to elaborate his 
views of the Incarnation, asserting Christ's 
oneness with us in all the attributes of 


Church. 

IRETON, Henry (1611-51), English soldier, 
bom in 1611 at Attenborough, Nottingham, 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
m 1629, and at the outbreak of the Civil War 
oflered his services to parliament, fighting at 
Edgehill, Naseby and the siege of Bristol. 
Cromwell’s son-in-law from 1646, he was 
one of the most implacable enemies of the 
king, and signed the warrant for his execution. 
He accompanied Cromwell to Ireland, and 
in 1650 be^me lord-deputy. Gn November 
26, 1651, he died of the plague before 

Limerick, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey till the Restoration, when his remains 
were transferred to Tyburn. Sec Life by 
R. W. Ramsay 11949). 

IRIARTE Y OROPESA, Tomas de, eer-yah/- 
tay (1750-91), Spanish poet fabulist, author 
of Fibulas Literarias (1782), was bom at 
Orotava in Tenerife. 

IRiGOYEN, H4i6Ilto (1850-1933). Argentine 
politician, bom in Buenos Aires, became 
leader of the Radical Civic Union party in 
1896 and worked for electoral reform, which, 
when it came in 1912, ushered him into 

X >wer as the first Radical president of the 
rgeatiae (1916-22). He was again elected 
in |928» but depose by a military coop in 
1930, . 

IRNERll^ the ' Luoema Juris* (d. before 
1140), italian jurist, bom in Belogaa, was 
one. of Iba first to devote serious study to 
lusthMan* Sm monogn^ by Veesido (Pm 


humanity; and he was charged with heresy 
as maintaining the sinfulness of Christ's 
nature. He was convicted of heresy by the 
London presbytery in 1830, ejected from his 
new church in Regent's Square in 1832, and 
finally deposed in 1833. The majority of his 
congregation adhered to him, and a new 
communion, the Catholic Apostolic, was 
developed, commonly known as Irvingite. 
though Irving had little to do with its develop- 
ment. See Lives by Mrs Oliphant (1862), 
A. L. Drummond (1937), T. Carlyle, Miser/- 
laneous Essays (4th cd. 1857), and Reminis- 
cences (1881). 

{2) Sir llsiiiy. John Henry Brodribb (1838 
1905). English actor, born at Kemton- 
Mandeville, Somerset, was for a time a clerk 
in London but made his first appearance at 
the Sunderland Theatre in 1856. He acted 
In Edinburgh (1857-60), Manchester (1869 
1865), Liverpool, and in 1866 made his 
London cRbul at thoSt James's Theatre, in 
1871 he transferred to the Lyceum and with 
his Hamiet (1874), Macbeth (1875) and 
Othello (1876^ gain^ his reputation as the 
greatest Eaghsh actor of his time. Despite 
exaggerated mannerisms and a weak, un- 
modulated voice, his striking presence and 
fiatr for interpreting the subuer emotions 
made him moiie successful In the poitri^l of 
static characters such as Shylock and 
Majvolto rather than in the gmai trsfle rdles 
of King Lear or but It was fimdty a 

caae^ as Shaw mamtasaedv of 
tmmh 9/^ dMxmim bxiA 
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1878 his famous theatrical partnership with 
Ellen Terry (q.v.) at the Lyceum, where he 
became actor-manager-lessee, began with her 
Ophelia to his Hamlet and lasted till 1902. A 
notable success was Wills's version of Goethes 
Faust (1885), in which Ellen Terry played 
Mareueritc to Irving's Mephistopheles. In 
April 1 889 they gave a command performance 
of Th 0 Bells be^re Queen Victoria at Sand- 
ringham, and in 1893 produced Tennyson’s 
play Beeket. Irving toured the United States 
with his company ei^t times. In 1898 the 
failure of his son’s play and the loss by fire of 
the Lyceum’s stock of scenery compelled 
Irving to sell the lease of the Lyceum, which 
was eventually turned into a music-hall. In 
1895 he became the first actor to receive a 
knighthood. His ashes were interred in West- 
minster Abbey. Irving wrote The Drama 
(1893) and published an edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays (1888). See studies by W. 
Archer (1883). P, H. Fitzgerald (1893), H. A. 
Jones (1931), and Lives by A. Brereton (1908) 
and Gordon Craig (1931). Of his sons, 
Laurence (1 871 “19 14) was a novelist and 
playwright who was drowned in the Empress 
of Ireland disaster, and Henry llrodribb 
(‘ H. B.*; I870-J9I9) was also an actor. 

(3) Washington ( 1 783“ 1 859), American man 
of letters, born in New York, April 3, studied 
law, but on account of his delicate health was 
sent in 1804 to Europe. He visited Rome, 
Paris, the Netherlands and London, and in 
1806 returned to New York, and was 
admitted to the bar. His first writing was in 
StilmoKundi (1807), a semi-monthly sheet in 
imitation of the Spectator, which ran for 
twenty numbers. Hts first characteristically 
boisterous work was A History of New York^ 
by Oiedrich Knickerbocker (1809), a good- 
natured burlesque upon the old Dutch 
settlers of Manhattan Island. He served as 
ofticer in the 1812 war, wrote biographies of 
American naval heroes, became a friend of 
Sir Waller Scott and under the pseudonym 
‘ Geoffrey Crayon ’ wrote The Sketch Book 
(1819 20), a miscellany, conutning in 
diherent styles such items as ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle * I’hc Legend of Sleepy Hollow ' 
and • Westminster Abbey which have 
something of his sadness at the loss of his 
betrothed and his brothers' fortune. Brace- 
bridge Hall (1822) was followed after three 
years' travel in France and Germany by 
another miscellany Tales of u Traveller ( 1 825). 
His stay in Spain produced such studies as 
Life of Columltus {XkZS)^ Conquest of Cranada 
(1829), Yoyoes of the Companions of Colum- 
bus (1831), &c. After leaving Spain Irving 
was for a short lime secretary to the United 
States Legation in London ; on his return to 
his native city (1832) be was welcomed 
enthusiastically, but tJie crilici.sms by 
Fentmore Cooper and others that he had 
w'ritten only about Europe resulted in A Tour 
on the Prairie (1832), Ac. Irving reached the 
hoij^it of his career when he was appointed 
ambassador to Spain (1842-46). He survives 
as an jmmitable essayist and stylist. Sec 
Lives by P, M, Irving (1862-64), O. S. 
Heilman (1925) and Sv 1, WUliatm (1936), 
XSAAC^ name of two Eastern Roman 
perora: 


Isaac I, Comnenus (d. 1061), became 
emperor of Constantinople in 1057. He 
established the hnances of the empire on a 
sounder footing, laid the clergy under 
contribution at the tax-collections, and 
repelled the Hungarians attacking his 
northern frontier; and then, resigning the 
crown (1059), retired to a convent, where he 
died in 106 L He wrote commentaries on 
Homer. 

Isaac n, Angelus (d. 1204), emperor from 
1185, after a reign of war and tumult was 
dethroned, blinded and imprisoned by his 
brother Alexius in 1195. Restored in 1203, 
he reigned six months, was again dethroned, 
and died in prison. 

ISAACS, Kurils, See Reading. 

ISABELLA ( 1 292- 1 358), daughter of Philip IV 
of France, in 1308 married at Boulogne 
Edward II (q.v.), and, after his murder by 
her and Mortimer, lived chiefly at Castle 
Rising near Lynn. 

ISABELLA II {1830-1904), queen of Spain, 
was born at Madrid. On the death of her 
father, Ferdinand VU, in 1833, she succeeded 
to the throne, with her mother. Queen Maria 
Christina (q.v.), as regent. She attained her 
majority in 1843, and married in 1846 her 
cousin, Francisco de Assisi. A bad queen, 
she was deposed and in 1868 was expelled to 
France, where she abdicated in favour of her 
son Alfonso Xll. See studies by Gribble 
(1913) and P. de Repide (1932). 

ISABELLA OF ANGOULfiME (d. 1246), in 
1200 married King John of England, and in 
1220 a former lover, the Count de la Marche. 
She died at Fontcvrault. — A daughter by 
John, Isabella (1214-41), in 1235 married the 
Emperor Frederic II. 

ISABELLA OF CASTILE (1451-1504), the 
daughter of John 11, king of Castile and 
Leon, in 1469 married Ferdinand V (q.v.) of 
Aragon. 

ISA BEY, Jean Baptiste, ee-zah-bay (1767- 
1855). French portrait painter, bom at 
Nancy, painted portraits of the Revolution 
notabilities, and aftcr\^'ards became court- 
painter to Napoleon and the Bourbons. — His 
son, Eugene (1804-86), was a historical 
painter. 

ISAEUS (fl. 4ib cent. b.c.), Athenian orator, 
of whom, though we have ten of the fifty 
speeches he composed, we know absolutely 
nothing except that his first speech was 
composed in 389 b.c. and his last In 353 b.c. — 
all in private suits. 

ISAIAH, hzVah^ Heb. Jeshaiah, the first in 
order of the major Old Testament prophets, 
son of Amoz, wa.s a citizen of Jerusalem, 
who began to prophesy about 747 b.c. 
(probable death-year of King Uzziah), and 
exercised his office till at least the close of the 
century. Of his end we know nothing: a 
tradition exists that he was sawn to death in 
the persecution of Manasseh. The first to 
doubt the authenticity of the book of Isaiah 
was Aben-Ezra (q.v.); Koppe (1779) sus- 
pected that chaps, xl-lxvi were of kter date; 

now most critics hold this view. It is 
quite possible, however, that the disputed 
mophccies contain fragments from Isaiah 
himsetf; thaL thou^ post-exthc in (he main^ 
Ihsy oooxain at least pto-ouBc fntgiiiflxits ia 
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more certain. See the Bible commentaries 
by G. A. Smith (1890), O. C. Whitehouse 
(1901), J. Skinner (1917), and Matthew 
Arnold, Isaiah of Jerusalem. 

ISHER WOOD, Christopher William Bradshaw 
(1904- ), English novelist, born at Disley, 
Cheshire, was educated at Repton and Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, studied medicine at 
King's, London (1928-29), and wrote two 
novels. All the Conspirators (1928) and The 
Memorial (1932). His best known works, 
Mr Norris Changes Trains (1 935) and Goodbye 
to Berlin (1939), were based on his experiences 
( 1 930-33) as an English tutor in the decadence 
of post>slumF|, pre-Hitler Berlin. In col- 
laboration with Auden (q.v.), a school 
friend, he wrote throe prose- verse plays with 
political overtones in which by expressionist 
technioue, music hall parody and ample 
symbolism, the unsavoury social climate was 
forcefully exposed against idealist remedies; 
The Dog beneath the Skin (1935), Ascent of Fb 
(1937) On the Frontier (1938). He travelled 
in China with Auden in 1938 and wrote 
Journey to a IVar (1939). In 1940 he went to 
California to work as script writer for Metro- 
Gold wyn- Mayer and in 1946 took American 
citizenship. He translated the Hindu epic 
poem, the Bhagavad-Gita, with Swami 
Prabhavananda (1944), who also collabora- 
ted in Shan-Kara*s Crest- Jewel of Discrimina- 
tion (1947) and How to Know God; the Yogi 
Aphorisms of Patanjali (1953). He also 
translated Baudelaire's Intimate Journals 
(1947). Later novels include Prater Violet 
(1945) and The World in the Evening (1954). 
See his autobiographical Lions and Shadows 
(1938), 

ISHMAEL, ish'may-el, son of Abraham by 
Hagar, the Egyptian handmaid of his wife 
Sarah, represented as the progenitor of the 
Arabs. Mohammed asserted his descent 
from Ishmael. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, or Isidorus HispaJen- 
sls (r. 560-636), Spanish ecclesiastic, encyclo- 
paedist and historian, was born either at 
^ville or Carthagena, and became Arch- 
bishop of Seville in 594. His episcopate was 
notable for the councils at Seville in 618 or 
619, and at Toledo in 633, whose canons 
formed the basis of the constitutional law of 
Spain. He also collected all the decrees of 
councils and other church laws anterior to his 
time. Isidore was a voluminous and learned 
writer. His works include Etymologies or 
Origins (ed. W. M. Lindsay, 1912), an 
encyclopaedia; introduction to the Old and 
New Testaments; a defence of Christianity 
against the Jews ; three books of * Sentences , 
books on ecclesiastical offices and the 
monastic rule; and a history of the Goths, 
Vandals and Suevi. See E. Brehaut, An 
Encyclopaedist of the Dark Ages (1911), and 
Life by P. Sejoume (1929). 

ISLA, Jo 84 Francisco de, ees'lah (1703-81), 
Spanish satirist, born at Vidanes, N.W. 
Spain. Joining the Jesuits, for some years 
he lectured on philosophy and theology at 
Segovia, Santiago and Pamplona, and 
became famous as a preacher, but still more 
as a Immorist and satirist hy his writings, 
especially his novel of Fray Gerundio (1758- 
1770). The Letters of Juan de la EncUm 


(1732) are a good example of his style; a 
more characteristic one is the Dia Grande de 
Navarra. What Cervantes had done with the 
sham chivali^ and sentiment of the romances, 
Isla strove in Fray Gerundio to do with the 
vulgar buffooneries of the ]>opular preachers, 
and especially the preaching friars of the 
day. It was well received by all except the 
friars, but the Inquisition stopped the 
publication of the book. In 1767 Isla shared 
the lot of the Jesuits in their expulsion from 
Spain, and betook himself to Bologna, where 
he died. Isla translated Lesage's Gil Blas^ 
which he humorously claimed to have 
restored to its native language. 

ISLEBIUS. See Aoricola (3). 

ISLIP, Simon (d. 1366), English prelate, 
archbishop of Canterbury from 1349J was 
probably born at Islip near Oxford, abd in 
1 307 was a fellow of Merton. He founded a 
college at Oxford for monks and secular 
clergy in 1361 which later under WolseyVas 
absorbed into Cardinal, now Christ Chiircb, 
College. 

ISMAIL PASHA, is-mah'eel (1830-95), 
Khedive of Egypt, born in Cairo, w^as second 
son of Ibrahim Pasha, and grandson of the 
famous Mehemet Ali. Educated at St Cyr, 
in 1863 he succeeded Sa'id as viceroy, and 
in 1867 assumed the hereditary title of 
Khedive. In 1872 the Sultan granted him 
also the right (withdrawn in 1879) of con- 
cluding treaties and of maintaining an 
army, and virtually gave him sovereign 
powers. Ismail began a scries of vast interna) 
reforms, and, extending hts dominions 
southward, annexed Dar-fur in 1874, 
thereafter endeavouring, through Sir Samuel 
Baker and General Gordon, governors of 
the Sudan, to suppress the slave-trade. To 
provide funds for his vast undertakings he 
in 1875 sold to Great Britain 177,000 shares 
in the Suez Canal for £4,000,000. The 
Egyptian finances, however, were almost 
hopelessly involved ; and after several failures 
a dual British and French control was 
established, the finances being placed under 
European management. A promise oi 
constitutional government ended in 1879 in 
the summary dismissal of Nubar Pasha's 
ministry, and this brought about the peremp- 
tory interference of the European govern- 
ments. The Khedive, who declined to 
abdicate, was deposed by Uie Sultan in 
June 1879, and Prince Tewnk, his eldest son, 
was proclaimed Khedive. Ismail ultimately 
retired to Constantinople, where he died. 
See Life by P. Crabites (1933), and studies 
by J, MacCoan (1889) and G. Douin 
(1933 ff.). 

ISMAY, Hastings iionel Xsinay, Ist Baron 
(1887- ), British general, educated at 

Cliarterhouse and R.M.C. Sandhurst, joined 
the 21st Cavalry, Frontier Force, in 1907. 
He served on India's N.W. Frontier in 1908 
and in Somaliland between 1914 and 1918, 
bis appointment in 1926 as assistant secre- 
tary to the Committee of Imperial Defence 
inaugurated a long and fruitful assoctauon 
with politico-military organizations, which 
culminated in hts service as chief of stair to 
Winston Churchill as prime minister and 
minister of defence. * Pug *, as he wai* 
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aft'cctionately known to his associates, 

actedassccreiary-jencralto N.A.T.O. (1952- 
1957), was created K.C.B. in 1940, baron in 
1947. See (I960). 

ISMET PAZA. SeciNONO. 

ISOCRATES, hsok'ro'^teez (436-338 B.C.), 

Greek prose writer, an Athenian, represents 
the perfection of * epideictic * oratory— i.e. 
oratory in which form and literary finish 
count for everything, and matter for very 
little. He received an excellent education, 
in his youth heard the orator Gorgias, and 
joined the circle of Socrates, but abandoned 
philosophy for speech-writing, which also he 
gave up when he found, after six speeches, 
that he had not the practical gifts for winning 
cases in a law court. About 390 b.c. he set 
up as a teacher of oratory, though he pro- 
fessed also to give a general practical educa- 
tion. He drew to him pupils subsequently 
distinguished as statesmen, historians and 
oratojrs. He himself composed model 
speeches for his pupils, such as the Pane- 
gyricus (c. 380 b.c.) and the Plataeicus (373). 
But he also wrote speeches intended to be 
practical; the Archidamus may actually have 
been comj^sed for the Spartan king Archi- 
damus. But the majority, for instance the 
Symmachicus, the AreopagiticuSf the Pana- 
thenaicus (342-339) and the letters to Philip 
of Macedon, were designed to be circulated 
and read— they are in fact the earliest political 
pamphlets known. As a politician, Isocrates' 
one idea was to unite all Greeks together in a 
joint attack upon the common foe, Persia. 
I'he outcome was the destruction of Greek 
freedom at Chaeronea by Philip, a blow 
which * killed with report that old man 
eloquent *. For melody, artistic merit, 
perfection of form and literary finish, 
Isocrates stands unrivalled, though his work 
is laboured and his style is apt to become 
monotonous. But aiming always at political 
edification rather than factual accuracy, he 
began an unfortunate tradition which lasted 
doNvn to the coming of modern historical 
scholarship. Sec discussion on him in 
W. Jaeger, Paideia (1945), 

IvSRXELS, JcMEcf (1824-1911), Dutch genre- 
painter, born at Groningen, studied at 
Amsterdam and Paris, where he exhibited in 
1855 a historical picture of William the 
Silent. But he soon turned to scenes from 
humble life, especially the portrayal of 
fisher-folk, as in his Children of the Sea (1857) 
and Evening on the Shore, He also worked 
as an etcher. See studies by J. E. Pythian 
(1912) and M. Eislor (1924). 

ITO, M^uis Hirobumi, ee'to (1838-1909), 
Japanese statesman, born in Choshu province, 
four times premier of Japan, was in London 
in 1863, 1871 and 1882-1901, drafted the 


Japanese constitution, and was assassinated 
by a Korean at Harbin. 

ITORBIDE, Agustfn de^ ee-toor‘bi-THay (1783- 
1824), Mexican general, born at Morelia, 
made himself emperor (Agustin 1) from 
May 1822 to' March 1823, imitating Napoleon 
but was forced to abdicate and was shot. 
IVANf ee-vahn\ six granddukes and czars of 
Russia, of whom the following are especially 
noteworthy: 

(1) Ivan I, called Kalita (moneybag), grand 
duke of Moscow (1328-41), a sound adminis- 
trator and reformer, made Moscow the 
capital of Russia by transferring thither the 
metropolitan cathedral. His son, Ivan II, 
reigned after him until 1359, 

(2) Ivan III, called * the Great * (144(^1505), 
grand duke (1462-1505), succeeded in shaking 
off entirely the yoke of the Tartars, and in 
subjecting a number of the Russian princi- 
palities to his own sway. In 1472 he married 
Sophia, a niece of Constantine Paiaeologus, 
assumed the title of * Ruler of all Russia \ 
and adopted the two-headed eagle of the 
Byzantine empire. 

(3) Ivan IV, called ‘ the Terrible » (1530-84), 
tsar of Muscovy from 1533, the first to 
assume the title of ‘ tsar * subdued Kazan and 
Astrakhan, and made the first annexation of 
Siberia. He concluded a commercial treaty 
with Queen Elizabeth, after the English had 
discovered (1553) the way to Archangel by 
sea. In 1564 the treachery of one of his 
counsellors aroused his suspicions and be 
began to see treachery everywhere. He 
embarked on a reign of terror and was 
merciless to the boyars, to Moscow, Tver. 
Novgorod and other towns. Ivan died of 
sorrow for his son, whom three years before 
he had slain in a mad fit of rage. Despite 
these failings he did much for Russian culture 
and commerce. See Lives by A. Pember 
(1895). Waliszewski (trans. 1904) and S. 
Graham (1932). 

IVANOV, Vyacheslav Ivanovich, ee-vahn'of 
(1866-1949), Russian poet and critic, studied 
in Berlin and lived in Greece and Italy, where 
he was converted to Roman Catholicism. 
His poetry was enriched by his philological 
studies and he wrote studies on the cult of 
Dionysus, on Dostoyevsky, Byron and 
Nietzsche. 

IVEAGH, Lord. Sec Guinness. 

IVES, Frederick Eugene (1856-1937), Ameri- 
can inventor, born in Litchfield, Conn., 
experimented with the possibilities of photo- 
graphy as a means of illustration, and 
invented (1878) and improved (1885) the 
halftone process. 

IWASA MATAHEl, ma'ta-hay (r. 1578-1650), 
Japanese painter, founder of the Ukiyoye 
school. 
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JABTR IBN HAUAN. See Chbir. 

JACKS, Lawrence Pearsall (1S60~1955), 
English philosopher and Unitarian clergy- 
man, born at Nottingham. He entered the 
ministry in 1887, and was editor of the 
Hibbert Journal from its foundation in 1902 
until 1943. In 1903 he became professor of 
Philosophy at Manchester College, Oxford, 
and principal in 1915, retiring from both 
posts in 1931. His works, over a long life, 
have consistency of outlook and no diminu- 
tion in vitality; they include The Alchemy of 
Thought (1910), Life and Letters of Stopford 
Brooke (1917), Education through Recreation^ 
and the Smokeover books. See his auto- 
biographical Confessions of an Octogenarian 
(1942). 

JACKSON, (1) Andrew (1767-1845). 7th 
president of the United States, was born at 
Waxhaw, N.C., March 15. After being 
admitted to the bar he became public 
prosecutor in Nashville in 1788. He helped 
to frame the constitution of Tennessee, and 
became its representative in congress in 
1796, its senator in 1797, and a judge of its 
supreme court (1798-1804). When war was 
declared against Great Britain in 1812, as 
major-general of the state militia he led 2500 
men to Natchez, but was ordered to disband 
them. Jackson, however, marched them 
back to Nashville, and in September 1813 
took the field against the Creek Indians in 
Alabama. This campaign ended in a decisive 
victory at the Horseshoe Bend of the Talla- 
poosa, March 1814. In May * Old Hickory ' 
was made major-general in the regular army, 
and appointed to the command of the South. 
Pensacola in Spanish Florida being then 
used by the British as a base of operations, 
Jackson invaded Spanish soil, stormed 
Pensacola, and successfully defended New 
Orleans against Sir £. Pakenham (January 
1815). In 1818 Jackson again invaded 
Florida, and severely chastised the Senimoles. 
After the purchase of Florida he w'as its first 
governor, but soon resigned, and in 1823 
was again elected to the U.S. senate. In 1824 
as a candidate for the presidency be bud the 
highest popular vote, but not a majority; in 
1828 he was elected, having a majonty of 
ebetorai votes. He was tearless, honest, 
prompt to decide everything for personal 
reasons, and swept out great numbers of 
minor ot!ldal.s to fill their places with his 
partisans— *ofl the principle (as was said of 
him): *To the victor belong the spoils*. 
Questions of tariff and ‘ nullification * were 
prominent during his presidency. The 
president's veto power was much more freely 
used by Jackson than by his predecessors. 
He opposed legislation for premature 
mewmg of the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, believing that this centralized 
momr was working against him and 
on thk ism was re-deeted president by an 
overwlisil^ mtdorlty in 1832. In hit 
admhiUilimlQn the nationtU debt was fully 


paid in 1835, and the surplus revenue which 
accumulated was distributed to the several 
states. He won credit by enforcing the claims 
for spoliations by French vessels during the 
wars of Napoleon. In 1837 he retired, and 
died June 8. See Lives by Parton (1860), 
Bassett (1911), M. James (1933-37), and 
studies of the Jacksonian era by A. M. 
Schiesinger, Jr. (1945), and G. G. Van Deusen 
(1959). 

(2) Cyril (1746-1819), bom in Yorkshire, 
a distinguished dean of Christ Chukh, 
Oxford (1783-1809), who tutored Canning, 
Sir Robert Peel and Charles Wynn. \ 

(3) Frederick John Foakes (1855-1941), 
English church historian, bom at Ipswiw, 
educated at Eton and Trinity Collem, 
Cambridge, known for his History of the 
Christian Church (1891), The Beginnings hf 
Christianity (5 vols. 1920-33), Commentary 
on the Acts (1931), &c. 

(4) John (1769-1845), English pugilist, 

* Gentleman Jackson \ was born in London, 
was champion boxer for eight years (1795- 
1803) although he only appeared in llie ring 
three times. After his retirement, he took 
pupils. One of them, Byron, celebrated him 
tn verse. 

(5) John Hughlings (1835-1911), English 
neurologist, born at Providence Green, 
Yorks, physician at the London Hospital 
(1874-94) and at the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed until 1906, investigated 
unilateral epileptiform seizures and dis- 
covered that certain regions of the brain are 
associated with certain movements of the 
limbs. He was elected F.R.S. in 1878. 


(6) Sir Stanley (187ff 1947), English 
cricketer and politician, born near Leeds, 
educated at Harrow^ and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, played first for England against 
Australia while still at the university (1893), 
and was a regular test player until 1905, in 
which year he was captain. He also played 
for Yorkshire. Entering parliament in 1915. 
he became chairman of the C'onservativc 
party (1923) and governor of Bengal (1927), 

(7) Sir Thomas Gruimm <1855- 1924), 
English architect, studied under Sir George 
Gilbert Scott and was responsible for many 
restorations of and additions to libraries, 
public schools and colleges at Eton, Harrow 
and Rugby, the Inner Temple and New 
Examination Schools at Oxford. 

(8) 'llioiiuia Jonaclflln, ' Stonewall Jackson ' 
(1824-63), American soldier, bom at Clarks- 
burg, West Va., January 21, graduated at 
West Point in 1846, gained two brevets in the 
war with Mexico, and in 1851 became iwrofes- 
sor in the Virginia Military Institute* He 
took command of the Confederate troops at 
Harper's Ferry on the secession of Virgma, 
and commanded a brigade at Bull ivun, 
where hts firm stand gained him bis sobriquet 
* Stonewall Fiomcted majo^generai. ifl 
the campaign of the Hbe^dmdi vitliey 
( 1862 ), he oiu-gtmerallod blcDowell, 
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and Fremont, and eventually drove them 
back upon the Lower Shenandoah. Then, 
hastening to Richmond, he turned the scale 
at Gaineses Mills (June 27), and returned to 
defeat Banks at Cedar Run in August. He 
then seized Pope's depot at Manassas, and 
his corps bore the brunt of the fighting in the 
victorious second battle there on August 30. 
Op September IS, he captured Harper’s 
Ferry with 13,000 prisoners, and next day 
arrived at Shaiosburg, where his presence, 
in the battle of Antietam, saved Lee from 
disaster. As lieutenant-general he com> 
manded the right wing at Fredericksburg 
(December 13), and at Chancellorsville 
(May 1, 1S63) repulsed Hooker. Next ni^t 
he fell upon the right of the National army 
and drove it back on Chanoellorsville. 
Returning from a reconnaissance, his par^ 
was fired on by some of his own command, 
and Jackson received three wounds. His 
left arm was amputated; but on May 10 he 
died. See Lives by Cooke (1866), Dabney 
(1866), his wife (1892), Parton (1893), 
Henderson (1898). H. A. White (1909), and 
D. S. Freeman, Lee's Lieuienartis \\942), 

(9) William (1730-1803), English com- 
poser, bom at Exeter, where, after some 
twenty or more years in London, he in 1777 
became organist of the cathedral. He 
composed two operas, musical accompani- 
ments to Milton’s Lycidas, Warton’s Ode to 
Fottcv. church music and songs. 

.IACK the RIPFER, unidentified English 
murderer. Between August and November 
1888, six women were found murdered and 
mutilated in Whitechapel and the adjoining 
Aldgate in the East End of London. All 
were prostitutes; five were found in the 
street and the sixth in a house. The murderer 
was never discovered. The affair roused 
much public disquiet, provoked a violent 
press campaign against the C.I.D. and the 
home secretary, and resulted in some reform 
of police methods. . 

Ja/kob, (1) (Hcb, Ya'aqdh), one of 
the throe chief Hebrew patriarchs, second son 
of Isaac. 

(2) . See Lacroix (1). 

(3) Naomi EUintston (1889- ), English 

novelist, born at Ripon, Yorkshire, First a 
teacher, she later went on to the stage, then 
with Jacob Vsshet (1926) she embarked on a 
writing career. Her novels, of the character- 
study type, include Young Emmanuel (1932), 
Cap of Youth (1941), Private GoUann (1943), 
and GoUantz and Partners (1958). Soc her 
autobiographical Me aeries. 

(4) nda Kemiedy-Ersfciiie (1863- 
1946). Scottish poet and noveltst, bom in 
Montrose, married Major Arthur Otway 
Jacob and lived for some years in India. 
Although she began as a novelist, she is best 
Known for poents in Angus dialect. Songs of 
^ngys (1915), More Songs of Angus (1918), 
BomUt Jmtm (1922) and hhrthern Ughts 
0^27}. Her Z4i^ a/ (1931) is a stand- 
ard history of hw na^ district. In 1936 she 


0743-181$), Omshw tMowwIiar, bom at 
t^tiswhtorr, ift 1770 bmiue eem- 


cillor for Jtilich and Berg, devoted himself to 
literature and philosophy and in 1807 became 
president of the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich. Jacobi elaborated no system of 
philosophy, but criticized all other philo- 
sophies from his special doctrine — that by 
’ reason * {not the understanding) we have 
immediate conviction not only of the reality 
of objects perceived by the senses, but also of 
the reality of a priori truths. From this 
stand-point he examined Spinoza (1785), 
Hume, Kant and Schelling (181 1), wrote 
philosophical romances — and an Open Letter 
to Fichte ( 1 799). and other occasional writings. 
See monographs by Harms (1876), Heraeus 
(1928) andBollnow (1933). 

(2) Karl Gustav Jakob (1804-51), German 
mathematician, born at Potsdam, professor 
of Mathematics at Konigsberg (1827-42), he 
discovered and expounded elliptic functions 
(1829) and made important advances in the 
study of differential equations, the theory of 
numbers, and determinants. His works 
were published by the Berlin Academy 
(1 881-91). His brother, Moritz Hermann 
0801-74), was a physicist and engineer at 
St Petersburg. 

JACOBS, (\) Joseph (1854-1916), Australian 
Jewish folklorist and critic, born at Sydney, 
graduated at Cambridge (1876), and (1900) 
^ited the Jewish Encyclopaedia in America. 

(2) William Wymark (1863-1943), EngUsh 
short-story writer, bom at Wapping, London, 
was a post-office ofificial (1883-99) and began 
writing humorous yams of bargees and tars, 
most of which were illustrated by Will Owen, 
such as Many Cargoes (1896). The Skipper* s 
Wooing (1897), Deep Waters (1919) and 
The Lady of the Barge (1902) a collection 
which included The Monkey* s Paw and other 
gruesome tales mingled with the humorous 
ones. 

JACOBSEN, (I ) Carlyle (1902- ), American 
psychologist, boro at Minneapolis, lectured 
m psychology at Minnesota, Yale and 
Harvard and showed that extreme exertion 
taxes the heart and circulation no more ^an 
normal physical expenditure of energy. He 
also showed that the brain can cause physio- 
logical disturbances such as sweating, Ac. 

(2) Jens Peter (1847-85), Danish novelist, 
born at Th'isted in Jutland, studied science at 
Copenhagen, translated Darwin and became, 
under the influence of Brandes, the leader of 
the new Danish naturalistic movement. 
Having contracted tuberculosis in Italy, he 
published, apart from some beautiful pi>ein8 
and short-stories such as * Mogens ’ (1872), 
two novels— Fra Marie Grubbe (1876) and 
Niels L)mne (1880)— before his death. Half 
realist, half dreamer, his deliberate impress 
sionist style found many disciples, Rilko 
among them. 

JACOBUS D£ VORAGINE. Sec Voraoine. 
JACOPONE DA TODI. SoeTODi. 
JACOTOT, Jean Joseph, zhah^kd-tb (1770- 
1840), French educatlontst, inventor of the 
*omversid method’, bom at Dijon, was 
successively soldier, milttaiy secretary, and 
professor. His system, which resembles dtat 
of James Hamifton (q.v.), postidates that the 
mental capacities of all men are equal: the 
tumquat lestiits of education depend ahnoid 
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exclusively upon will. He expounded his 
views in Enseignement Universe) (1823). See 
Life by Quillard (I860). 

JACQUARD, Joseph Marie, zhah*kahr 
(1752-1834), French silk-weaver of Lyons 
who by his invention (1801-08) of the 
Jacquard Loom enabled an ordinary work- 
man to produce the most beautiful patterns 
in a style previously accomplished with 
almost incredible patience, skill and labour. 
But though Napoleon rewarded him with a 
small pension and the L6gion d’Honneur, the 
silk-weavers themselves offered such violent 
opposition to his machine that on one occa- 
sion he narrowly escaped with his life. At 
his death his machine was in almost universal 
use. See French Life by Grandsard (3rd ed. 
1884). 

JACQUE, Charles, zhahk (1813-94), French 
painter and etcher, a prominent member of 
the Barbizon school, bom and died in Paris, 
is best known for his paintings of sheep and 
etchings of rural scenes, many of them m the 
Louvre. 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND, or Jacoba of 
Bavaria (1401-36), a beautiful but unfor- 
tunate princess, who was four times married 
— in 1407 to Prince John of France; in 1418 
to her weak cousin, the Duke of Brabant; in 
1422, bigamouslv, to Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester; and in 1433, trigamously, to 
Frans van Borsselen. 

JACQUEMART, Jules Ferdinand, ^ntahr 
(1837-80), French etcher, celebrated for his 
delicate renderings of old jewellers* work and 
illustrations for books on ceramics by his 
father, Albert Juks (1808-75), was born in 
Paris and died at Nice. 

JAGAN, Cbeddi Berrat, Ja/- (1918 ), 

British Guiana politician, born at Port 
Mourant, the son of an East Indian headman, 
qualified as a dentist at Chicago University 
and after a spell of provincial politics w'as 
elected to the House of Assembly in 1953 
when his Communist-inspired Peoplc*s Prog- 
ressive Party secured a majority. The British 
Colonial Office, fearing the subversion of the 
colony's government, suspended the con- 
stitution, oeprived Jagan and his ministers of 
their portfolios and sent British forces to the 
territory, in 1954 Jagan was imprisoned for 
violating an order restricting his movements 
to Georgetown. In 1955 he was re-elected 
leader of the party, which was returned to 
power with a two-thirds majority in August 
1957. He became minister of trade and 
industry in an executive over which the 
governor of British Guiana had extensive 
powers of veto and nomination. 

JAGELLON, vah-gei\ an illustrious dynasty 
which reigned in Lithuania, Poland, Hungary* 
and Bohemia in the 14th, 15th and i6tb 
centuries. 

JAGGER, Charles Sargeast 0885-1934), 
Endish sculptor, bom in Yorkshire, studied 
at the Royal College of Art and at Rome, and 
executed mainly mythological and historical 
subjects. His most famous work is the 
Artillery Memorial at Hyde Park 
Comer, London. 

‘ Omqueror of the 
worW 3rd Mogul emperor, son of Akbar 
the Great, whom be succeeded in 1605, 


indulged in his weakness for opium, patron- 
ized art, literature and architecture, and 
allowed his remarkable wife, Nur Jahan, 
to take over the government. He is buried 
in a mausoleum in the Shalimar gardens in 
Kashmir, which he designed. See his 
Memoirs, trans. Rodgers and Beveridge 
(1909-14). 

JAHN, (1) Friedrich Ludwig (1778-1852), 
Prussian physical educationist, bom at Lanz 
in Prussia, in 1811 started the first gymnasium 
in Berlin and his methods soon b^me very 
popular. Jahn commanded a volunteer 
corps; and after the peace of 1815 resumed 
his teaching, and published Die deutsche 
Turnkunst (1816). But the gymnasiums 
began to witness political gatherings, too 
liberal to please the Prussian government, 
and they were closed in 1818. Jalm, who 
had taken a prominent part in the mowment, 
was arrested in 1819, and suffered fiva years' 
imprisonment. He was elected to the 
Frankfurt National Assembly in 1848. \ 

(2) Johann (1750-1816), German Roman 
Catholic biblical critic, born at Tasswftz in 
Moravia, became professor of Oriental 
Languages at Olmutz, and in 1789 at Vienna; 
but the boldness of his criticism led in 1806 
to his retirement to a canonry. Notable 
works were his introduction to the Old 
Testament ( 1 792), Archaeohgia BihUca ( 1 805 : 
Eng. trans. 1840) and Enchiridion Herttu- 
neuticae (1812). 

(3) Otto (1813-69), German archaeologist 
and musicologist, born at Kiel, lectured at 
Kiel, Grcifswald and Leipzig;. Deprived in 
1851 for his part in the political movcmcnis 
of 1848 49, he became in 1855 professor of 
Archaeology at Bonn. He published works 
on Greek art (1846), representations of 
ancient life on vases (1861, 1868), and thw- 
evil eye (1850), besides a Life of Mozart 
(4 vols. 1 856-60) and essays on music. 

JALAL AD-DlN RUMl, Mohammed ibn 
Mohamnied, ya-lahl' ahd-deen roo'mee (1207- 
1273), Persian lyric poet and mystic, bom ai 
Balkh. settled at Iconium (Konya) in 1226 
and founded a sect. He wtoic much exquisite 
lyrical poetry, including a long epic on the 
Sufi mystical doctrine. Masnavi y ma* navi. 
JAMES, the name of three men of importance 
in the early Christian church : 

(1 ) James * the Elder *, son of the fishermnn 
Zcbfklee and brother of John, was one ot 
the three chief among the twelve apostles, 
and was put to death by Herod Agrippa, 
A.D. 44. 

(2) James, ‘ the Younger % son of Alphacti 
was likewise an apostle. 

(3) James, * the Great eldest among ihi' 

* brethren ’ of Jesus, was stoned to death in 
A.D. 62. He was head of the Christian 
community of Jerusalem, and bore the 
surname of * the Just *. Most theologians 
consider him the author of the thistle ol 
James, although it has been ascribed to both 
the others. Toe first of the catholic epistles, 
it was put by Eusebius among the list oi 
controverted books (AntilegomettahAnQ was 
fin^Jy debated caoonicai by the third Counci 
of Cirthage (397). Tbe Tfibin^n school 
regard it at a polemic wijtuR Pdal. , , 

JAM£S« the name of ei||rt Jtiiigg of Scotljind, 
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the last twa of whom were also kings of 
England. See also under Stewart: 

James 1 (1 394-1437), king of Scotland from 
1424, second son of Robert UI, was bom at 
Dunfermline in 1394. His elder brother, 
David, Duke of Rothesay, died at Falkland 
in 1402 — allegedly miurdered by his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany; and Robert in 1406 
sent James for safety to France. But the 
vessel was seized by an English cruiser, and 
James was carried to London. He was 
detained a prisoner for eighteen years in the 
Tower, at Windsor, and elsewhere, no doubt 
with the connivance of the Duke of Albany, 
on whom the government of Scotland had 
devolved after Robert Ill's death in 1406. 
Henry IV made some compensation for his 
injustice to the young prince by having him 
carefully brought up. On Albany’s death in 
1420, his son Murdoch succeeded to the 
regency; under his feeble rule the country 
fell into disorder, till at length he took steps 
to procure the return of James. Previous to 
leaving England, James married on February 
12, 1424, Jane Beaufort (d. 1445), a daughter 
of the Earl of Somerset, niece of Richard II 
and granddaughter of John of Gaunt. 
James found his kingdom demoralized and 
at once set himself to restore order. Eight 
months after his restoration he suddenly 
swooped down upon his cousin the late 
regent, two of his sons, and his aged father- 
in-law, the F.arl of Ijsnnox; they were all 
beheaded at Stirling. James then seized 
fifty of the Highland chiefs, and put to death 
the ringleaders. He deprived the Earl of 
March of his estates, and on the death of the 
Earl of Mar, the victor at Harlaw, he seized 
tlic earldom and annexed its immense estates 
to the crown . Meanwhile into the parliament 
he introduced the principle of represenmtion. 
Its enactments related to the regulation of 
trade and the internal economy of the 
kingdom. He renewed commercial inter- 
course with the Netherlands, concluded a 
treaty with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
and drew closer the ancient bond of alliance 
with France. But he persisted in harshly 
carrying out his measures for curbing the 
power of the nobles, which excited strong 
discontent and apprehension; and after his 
confiscation of the earldom of Straihearn, 
a conspiracy was formed, headed by his 
kinsmen, the Earl of A thole. Sir Robert 
Stewart and Sir Robert Graham. The plot 
was carried into efToci at Perth on February 
20, 1437. The king was about to retire for 
ihc night when a band of assassins led by 
tiraham broke into the Dominican monas- 
tery where the court was residing. The bolts 
had been removed from the chamber door, 
but Catharine Douglas is said to have thrust 
her arm into the staple. U was instantly 
broken. The king, who had sought refuge 
in a vault under the floor, was discovered, 
and after a desperate resistance cruelly 
murdered. The murderers were all taken, 
and tortured to death. By his wife he left one 
son and six dau^ters, one of whom. Mw- 
garet of Scotland (q.v.), married to the 
dauphin of France* was a gifted poetess. 
«mcs was unquestionably the ablest of the 
Stewart sovereigns. The tender, passionate 


collection of poems, Kingis Quair ('king’s 

§ uire* or book) is still attributed to him. 
ee Life by E. Balfour-Mclville (1936). 

Janies u (1430-60), king of Scotland from 
1437, son of James I, born October 16, was 
six years old at his father's murder. There- 
upon the queen-mother took shelter in 
Edinburgh Castle with her son, who was put 
under her charge and that of Livingston of 
Callander. But Crichton, the Chancellor, 
who was governor of the castle, kept posses- 
sion of the boy until the queen escaped with 
him, and took refuge with Livingston in 
Stirling Castle. Meanwhile the country was 
brou^t to the verge of ruin by the feuds of 
the nobles. When in 1439 the queen-dowager 
married Sir James Stewart of Lorn, Livingston 
compelled her to resign her guardianship of 
the king: and Crichton and Livingston, 
reconcile, were the sole rulers of the 
kingdom, till in 1449 James assumed the 
reins of government. He displayed great 
prudence and vigour. War with England 
was renewed on the Borders in 1448, but 
ended next year by a truce. In 1449 Jam^ 
married Mary (d. 1463), daughter of the 
Duke of Gucldres. He procured from the 
parliament a number of judicious enactments, 
but his efforts to promote the welfare of the 

^ wcrc thwarted by the nobles, especially 
5 House of Douglas (q.v.). As the 
Yorkists protected the exiled Douglases, 
James entangled himself in the contest be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
and marched for England in 1460 with a 
powerful army. He laid siege to Roxburgh 
Castle, at that time held by the English, 
and was killed by the bursting of a cannon 
(August 3). See Sir A. H. Dunbar, Scottish 
Kings i\906). 

James III (1451-88), king of Scotland from 
1460, son of James II, was brought up under 
the guardianship of Bishop Kennedy of 
St Andrews, while the Earl of Angus was 
made lieutenant-general. Under their man- 
agement the government was carried on 
judiciously and successfully; but the death 
of the earl in 1462 and of the bishop in 1466 
left the country a prey to the factious and 
ambitious nobles, conspicuous among whom 
was Lord Boyd of Kilmarnock, high justiciar. 
His son, created Earl of Arran, obtained in 
1467 the hand of the king’s sister, the 
Princess Margaret. The ambition and 
arrogance of the family, however, led to their 
downfall, and both Boyd and Arran ffed. 
The king had a refined and cultivated mind, 
but was unfitted to rule a country like Scot- 
land and to keep in order its turbulent 
nobles. He spent his time in the society of 
architects, painters and musician^ and the 
rule of these favourites soon ww intolerable 
to the nobles, who attached themselm to 
the king's brothers, Albany and Mar. Jamw 
became jealous of their populanw and 
imprisoned them ; Albany escaped to 
but Mar dW in confinement. In retaliation 
for an invasion of the country by an Engwh 
fleet, James advamwl with an army towws 
England (1482). Ho had reached Lauder 
wl^ the directed nobles sudjUsnly set^ 
Codiranc and the other royal favour^ 
and hanged riiem, Angus, hence calm 
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^ fieU-the*Cat % taking the initiative* Return- 
ing to Edinburgh, they imprisoned the king 
in the castle. Soon the lowland nobles 
again rose in open rebellion, and induced the 
young heir to the throne to join them, while 
the king was supported by the northern 
barons. An encounter took, place (June 11, 
1488) at Sauchieburn near Bannockburn. 
The royal army was defeated, and James, in 
alloping from the held, was thrown from 
is horse and murdered. He married in 
1469 Margaret of Denmark (c. 1457-86), 
and left three sons, the eldest of whom 
succeeded. See T. D. Robb, intro, to The 
Thre Prestis of Peblis (1920). 

Jame^ IV (1473-1513), king of Scotland 
from 1488 after the murder of his father 
James HI, after Sauchieburn, born March 17. 
His confederates in the rebellion took 
possession of the offices of state, the royal 
treasury and the late king^s jewels, and even 
accused the loyal barons of treason and 
deprived them of their estates. When James 
reached maturity he exhibited much energy 
and good sense. He gradually withdrew his 
confidence from the dominant barons and 
transferred it to Sir Andrew Wood and other 
trustworthy counsellors. He vigilantly 
guarded against the encroachments of the 
papal court, and asserted the ecclesiastical 
independence of his kingdom. Though he 
supported the impostor, Perkin Warbeck, 
and invaded England on his behalf, in 1497 
a seven years* truce was concluded between 
the two kingdoms, and in August 1503 James 
married Margaret (q.v.), eldest daughter of 
Henry VII — an alliance which led ultimately 
to the union of the crowns. When Henry VI 1 1 
joined the league against France, James 
adhered to the French alliance. Petty 
disputes arose between the Borderers, and 
inroads were made on both sides. Janies was 
irritated at the capture of two Scottish 
privateers by English men-of-war. The 
French king, hard pressed by the Spanish 
and English, made strenuous efforts to obtain 
assistance from the Scots, and James was 
induced to invade England. He lingered 
about the Borders until the Earl of Surrey 
had collected a powerful army; and on 
September 9, 1513, was fought the battle of 
Flodden, in which fell (he Scottish king and 
the flower of his nobility. James had great 
accomplishments, was frank and very 
hospitable, but he was also headstrong, 
licentious and lavish. See Lives by 1. A. 
Taylor (1913) and R. L. Mackic (1958). 

James V (1512-42), king of Scotland from 
1513, son of the above, born April 10, at 
Linlithgow, was only an infant when his 
father's death gave him the crown. The 
queen-dowager was appointed regent, but on 
her marriage (1514) with the Earl of Angus, 
the Duke of Albany, son of the younger 
toother of James IIL was made regent in her 
stead. Amid the contentions of the rival 
Fnmch and English factions, and the private 
qitiUTfets of the nobles, the country was 
n^isoed to a state of anarchy. Albany, 
mfr vain efforts to assert his authority, 
to France in 1524. Meanwhile James 
Ifid bemt pksced tnukt the care of Sir David 
IjTBdsay, In 1525 he m Into the hantls of 


Angus, who kept>»him a closa^prisoner until 
in 1528 he made his escape from Falkland to 
Stirling, and as an independent sovereim 
began to carry out a judicious policy. He 
banished the Douglases, punished the Border 
freebooters, chastised the insurgent High- 
landers, renewed the ancient commerctal 
treaty between Scotland and the Netherlands, 
instituted the College of Justice, and pro- 
tected the peasantry against the tyranny of 
the barons. His sympathy with the common 
people and his habit of visiting their houses in 
disguise procured for him the designation of 
‘ the king of the commons In 1536 James 
visited France, and in 1537 married Mag- 
dalene, daughter of Francis 1, who died m 
the following July; in June 1538 he married 
Mary of Guise (q.v.). Meanwhile the 
principles of the reform^ faith were making 
progress in Scotland, and Henry VIIIl tried 
to persuade his nephew to throw off the 
papal authority. But James had to refy on 
the support of the cler^ in order to reduce 
the exorbitant power of the nobles. Henry 
invited the Scottish king to meet him at 
York in 1541, but waited there six days. for 
him in vain. Other causes of offence arose, 
and war broke out in 1542. An army of 
30,000 men under the Duke of Norfolk was 
ordered to invade Scotland, but the attempt 
ended in nothing. A $cotti.sh army levi^ 
advanced to Fala ; but the nobles refused to 
follow James beyond the frontier. Another 
army was shortly after levied by the exertions 
of the clergy; but the command having been 
given to Oliver Sinclair, a royal favourite, 
the nobles again refused to atl. While the 
Scottish army thus disputed, a body of 
English Borderers fell upon and completely 
routed them at Solway Moss, taking many 
prisoners. James, overwhelmed by this 
shameful discomfiture, retired to Falkland 
Palace: and, attacked by a slow fever, died, 
December 14, 1542, about seven days after 
Che birth of his ill-fated daughter Mary. 
See Bapst, Les Mariages de Jacques V (1889). 

James, VI of Scotland from 1567, I of 
England from 1603 (1566' 1625), the only 
son of Mary, Queen of Scots and Henry Lord 
Damley, was born in Edinburgh Castle, 
June 19. On his mother's forced abdication 
in 1567 he was proclaimed king. He was 
placed in the keeping of the Earl of Mar. and 
taught by George Buchanan. Within eleven 
years Moray, Limnax, Mar and Morton had 
successively held the regency, and when, in 
1578, Morton was driven from power James 
nominally assumed the direction of affairs. 
But his advisers became unpopular, and 
Morton re-established himself. About this 
time James began to exhibit his characteristic 
partiality towards favourites; by help of 
Captain James Sicw^art, created Earl ol 
Arran, and of the Duke of l.cnnox, he was 
enabled finally to break the power of Morton. 
After Morton's execution (1581) James mted 
the kingdom through his two favouiitcs, not 
without much discontextt Hence in 
occurred the Raid of Ruthven, when the king 
was seized by a party of his nddes and 
Obliged to sanctldu m impfOionment of 
Aim and dM bmMmdm of Lennox.^ In 
1188 a «ounMe*|ilot elbeied die king's 
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freedom, when he immediately restored 
Arran to power. The confederate lords fled 
to England, whence, in 1S8S, through the 
connivance of Queen Elizabeth, they returned, 
and with an army forced James to capitulate 
in Stirling Castle. Arran was again banished. 
In 1586 Queen Mary, then a prisoner in 
England, was condemned to be executed; 
James’s conduct on this occasion does not 
admit of defence. In 1589 he went to 
Christiania, where he married the Princess 
Anne (1 574~l 61 9). The king was frequentiv 
in conflict with the Presbyterians and with 
the Roman Catholics. Hating Puritanism, 
he was therefore disposed to introduce 
Episcopacy into Scotland, and did ultimately 
(in 1600) succeed in establishing bishops. 
From 1591 to 1594, when James marched 
against them, the Roman Catholic lords in the 
north were in a state of semi-insurrection. 
In 1600 occurred the Cowrie Conspiracy, if 
any conspiracy there was (sec Ruthven). On 
the death of Elizabeth in 1603, James 
ascended the English throne as great-grand- 
son of James TV’s English wife, the Princess 
Margaret. He was at nr$r well received by his 
sublets in England, but became unpopular 
from his continued partiality towards 
favourites. He also degraded the prerogative 
of the crown by the sale of titles. Hit chief 
favourite at this time was Robert Carr or Kcr, 
a Scotsman, whom he Anally created Earl of 
Somerset. When Carr fell out of favour he 
was succeeded by Buckingham. In 1617 
James revisited Scotland, simaitzing the 
event by angry disputes with the clergy. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, having died in 1612, 
the succession devolved upon James’s 
second son Charles, between whom and a 
Spanish princess the king was ineffectually 
anxious to effect a marriage. Buckingham, 
who was entrusted with the affair, acted 
rashly and unwisely, and war with Spain was 
the outcome. James died at Theobalds, 
March 27, 1 625. Sully described him as * the 
wisest fool in Christendom ‘ Ho was 
indeed \ says Macaulay, * made up of two 
men — a witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, 
disputed, and harangued, and a nervous, 
drivelling idiot who acted.’ By Mr Gardiner 
his character has been treated more broadly 
and mildly; perhaps the best estimate of the 
man is Scotrs represmtatioo of him in The 
Fortunes of Nigel See his poetical works, 
cd. J. Craigie, Vol. II (1959), and Lives by 
C. Stecbolm (1938), H. G. Sufford (1940) 
and W- McElwce, The Wisest Fool in Chrisfen* 
ciom (1958). 

James* Vn of Scotland, 11 of England 
(both 1685-88) (1633-1701), second son of 
Charles 1, was bom at St James’s Palace, 
October 12, and was created Duke of York. 
Nine months before his father’s execution he 
escaped to Holland, served under Turenne 
1652-55, and in 1657 took Spanish service 
m Flanders. At the Restoration (1660) 
James was made lord high admiral w 
England, twice commanding the English 
Acet in the cniaing wars with the Dutch, 
In 1659 he hadeniem intoa privam marriaw 
mntract with Anne Hyi, dat^ter of to 
ofaarihuto(n,v.); 

her death in 1671 u a protoaed ^thoUe he 


avowed his own conversion to Catholicism. 
In 1673 parliament passed the Test Act, and 
James was obliged to resign the office of 
lord high admiral. Shortly after he married 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of Modena. 
The national ferment occasioned by the 
Popish Plot became so formidable that he 
had to retire to the Continent, and during his 
absence an attempt was made to exclude 
him from the succession. He returned at the 
close of 1679, and was sent to Scotland to 
take the management of its affairs. The 
cruelties which he inflicted on the Covenanters 
have left an indelible stain upon his memory. 
Meanwhile the Exclusion Bill was twice 
passed by the Commons, but in the first 
instance it was rejected by the Lords, and on 
the second was lost by the dissolution of 
parliament. James then returned to England, 
and in direct violation of the law took his 
seat in the council, and resumed the direction 
of naval affairs. At the death of Charles in 
1685 James ascended the throne, and im- 
mediately proceeded to levy, on his own 
warrant, the customs and excise duties which 
had been granted to Charles only for life. 
He sent a mission to Rome, heard mass in 
public, and became, like his brother, the 
pensioner of the French king. In Scotland 
the persecution of the Covenanters was 
renewed with increased severity; in England 
the futile rebellion of Monmouth (q.v.) was 
followed by the ‘ Bloody Assize The 
suspension of the Test Act by the king’s 
authority, his prosecution of the seven bishops 
on a charge of seditious libel, his conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices on Roman Catholics, 
his violation of the rights of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, his plan for 
packing parliament, and numerous other 
arbitrary acts showed his fixed determination 
to overthrow the constitution and the church. 
The indignation of the people was at length 
roused, and the interposition of William, 
Prince of Orange, James’s son-in-law and 
nephew, was formally solicited by seven 
leading politicians. William landed at 
Torbay, November 4, 1688. with a powerful 
army, and marched towards London. He 
was everywhere hailed as a deliverer, while 
James was deserted not only by his ministers 
and troops, but even by his daughter the 
Princess Anne. The unfortunate king, on the 
first appearance of danger, had sent his wife 
and infant son to France, and, after one 


futile start and his arrest at Faversham, 
James also escaped and joined them at 
St Germains. He was hospitably received 
by Louis XIV, who settled a pension on him* 
In 1689, aided by a small body of French 
troops, he invaded Ireland and made an 
ineffectual attempt to regain his throne. He 
was defeated at the battle of the Boyne, and 
returned to St Germains, where he resided 
until his death, September 6, 1701. He left 
two dau^ters— Mary, married to the Prince 
of Orange, and Anne, afterwards queen— 
and one son by his secrnid wife, James 
Francis Edward (see Stewart), He had 
several ilk^ttmato diildfen>*-oiie eS pm, 
Martol Betwhp. See Macatday’s 
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Ogg^^(1955), and Life by F. C. Turner 

JAA^, (1) AiUmrUoyd (1884-1943), British 
phonetician, born at Pentre, graduated at 
Cardiff University and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, became lecturer in phonetics at 
University College. London, in 1920, and in 
1927 head of the phonetics department at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, a 
position which was raised to the dignity of a 
professorial chair in 1933. He is chiefly 
remembered for his Historical Introduction to 
French Phonetics (1929) and for his work with 
the B.B.C., whose adviser he was in all 
matters concerning pronunciation, and whose 
well-known handbooks on the pronunciation 
of place names he edited. He died by his 
own hand after taking his wife's life, as a 
result of a depressive psychosis brought on 
by the war. 

(2) George Payne Rainsford (1801-60), 
English novelist, born in London, wrote 
numerous historical romances, such as 
Richelieu (1829), Henry Masterton (1832) 
parodied by Thackeray in Barbazure for bis 
two horsemen (his stock opening). He was 
British consul at Richmond, Virginia (1852- 
1856), and at Venice. See Ellis, The Solitary 
Horseman (1927). 

(3) Henry, 1st Baron James of Hereford 
(1828-1911), English lawyer, born at Here- 
ford, educated at Cheltenham College, and 
called to the bar in 1852, entered parliament 
as a liberal in 1869 and rose to become 
attorney-general in 1873. He defended the 
case for The Times before the Parnell Com- 
mission. In 1895-1902 he was chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a peerage. 
Sec Life by Lord Askwith (1930). 

(4) Henry (1843-1916), American novelist, 
brother of (9), bom in New York, April 15, 
of Irish and Scottish stock, until his father's 
death was known as Henry James, junior, 
the father (1811-82) being a well-known 
theological writer and lecturer, an exponent 
of Swedenborg and Sandemanianism. After 
a roving youth in America and Europe and 
desultory law studies at Harvard, he began 
in 1865 to contribute brilliant literary 
reviews and short stories. His work as a 
novelist falls into three periods. To the first, 
in which he is mainly concerned with the 
‘ international situation the impact of 
American life on the older European civiliza- 
tion, belong Roderick Hudson (1875), The 
American (1877), Daisy Miller (1879), 
Washington Square (1880), Portrait of a Lady 
(1881), Princess Casamassima, in which he 
probn the shadier aspects of European 
political life, and finally The Bostonians 
(1886). From 1869 he made his home in 
England, chiefly in London and in Rye, 
Sussex, where he, the elderly, urbane aesthete 
of letters, struck up an oddly contrasted 
friendship with the brilliant pioneer of science 
fiction am self-conscious reformer of man- 
kind, H. G. Wells, a friendship which lasted 
until tbelatter's savage attack on the Jamesian 
ethat in the novel. Boon (1915). His second 
period, devoted to purely English subjecu, 
comprisea The Tragic Muse (1890), The Spoils 
cfPo^on (1897). What Maisie Knew (1897) 
sasd the Awkward Age ilW)^ James reverts 


to Anglo-American attitudes in his last great 
period, which includes The Wings of a Dove 
(1902), The Ambassadors (1903) possibly his 
masterpiece. The Golden Bowl (1904) and 
two unfinished novels. Collections of his 
characteristic ‘long short stories’ include 
Terminations (1895), The Two Magics (1898) 
and The Altar of the Dead (1909). James is 
the acknowledged master of the psychological 
novel, which has profoundly influenced the 
20th-century literary scene. Plot is sacrificed 
in the interests of minute delineation of 
character. Many seemingly insignificant 
incidents, however, subtly contribute allegori- 
cally or metaphorically to the author’s 
intentions. James seldom listened to the end 
of a story told at dinner, but would silence 
the speaker after he had merely verballyf set 
the scene. * l.eave the rest to the tmagma- 
tion he would explain. A Jamesian 

* incident * would often amount to no m^e 
than a physical gesture, the movement of 
arm, a manner of standing up or of passing 
the bread at the table. Hence the criticism 
that ‘ nothing ever happens * in his later 
novels. But the never failing note of authen- 
ticity of his descriptions, the curious sugges- 
tive power of his prose, the skill with whicli 
he marshals minutely observed detail sustains 
the interest and catalyses continued con- 
templation. The outbreak of the first World 
War brought out his pro-English sympathies. 
He became a British subject and shortly 
before his death was fittingly awarded the 
O.M. He died February 28, 1916. See his 
critical studies, French Poets and Novelists 
(1878) and the essay, ‘ On the Art of Fiction ’ 
(1884), travel sketches such as The American 
Scene (1906) and three volumes of memoirs, 
A Small Boy and Others (1913), Notes of a Son 
and a Brother (1914) and the unfinished The 
Middle Years (1917); also studies by Rebecca 
West (1916), J. W. Beach (1918), P. Edgar 
(1927), F. O. Matlhiessen (1946), Van W 
Brooks (1947), S. Nocl-Smilh (1947), H 
Dup6c (1951), D. W. Jefferson (I960), also 
Parisian Sketches^ ed. Edel and Lind (1958) 
and Henry James and //. G, Weflst correspon- 
dence, ed. Edel and Ray (1958). 

(5) Jesse Woodson (1847-1882), American 
Wild West robber, bom in Clay County, 
Missouri, led numerous bank and train 
robberies before being murdered by one of 
his fellow brigands. More recently he has 
been the subject of numerous Hollywood 

• Westerns *. 

(6) Montague Rliodcs (1862-1936). English 
scholar and author, born at Goodnestone, 
Kent, was elected provost of his college. 
King’s. Cambridge-in 1905, was director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum (1894-1908) and 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge (1913-15). 
In 1918 he became provost of his old school, 
Eton Collett. He catalogued the manuscripts 
of every Cambridge college, of Aberdeen 
Universtty. and several London libraries, 
wrote stuaies on the Apocrypha, the art and 
literature of the Middle Ages and the highly 
popular collection of Ghost Stories of 
Antiquary {1905-U), Twelve Medieval post 
Stories {I922)j Ac* He was awarded ^ 
0,M. in 1930. See hts autobipgraphy, 
monandK(ng*s09U). 
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burg between the Uitlanders and the Boer 
government, Jameson, who by order of 
Rhodes had concentrated the military forces 
of Rhodesia at Mafeking on the Transvaal 
frontier, started with live hundred troopers 
to support the Uitlanders, December 29, 
1895. At Krugcrsdorp they were over- 
powered by an overwhelming force of Boers, 
and, sleepless and famishing, were after a 
sharo fight compelled to surrender, January 2, 

1 89b. (landed over to the British authorities. 
Dr Jameson was in July condemned in 
London to fifteen months imprisonment, but 
was released in December. In 1900 he was 
elected to the Cape Legislative Assembly, and 
in 1904“08 was (Progressive) premier of 
Cape Colony. A baronet from 1911, he 
retired from politics in 1912, and became 
president of the B.S.A. Company in 1913. 
See Life by I. Colvin (1922) and E. Pakenham, 
Jameson* s Raid (1960). 

(3) (Margaret) Storm (1897- ), English 

novelist, born in Whitby. Her first success 
was The Lovely Ship (1927), which was 
followed by more than thirty books that 
maintained her reputation as story-teller and 
stylist. These include The Voyage Home 
(1930), The Delicate Monster (1937), Cloudless 
May (1943), The Black Laurel (1948), The 
Writer's Situation (1950), The Hidden River 
(1955) and A Cup of Tea for Mr ThorgiU 
0957). An autobiography. No Time Like 
the Present^ appeared in 1933. 

(4) Robert (1772-1854). Scottish geologist, 
born at Leith, studied at Edinburgh and 
(under Werner) at Freiburg. Professor of 
Natural History at Edinburgh from 1804, he 
was first a Wernerian, later a follower of 
Hutton. 


(7) Robert (1705-76), EngUsh physician, 
bom in Staffordshire, practised in London 
and invented James's fever powders, which 
were popular in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

He also compiled a Medical Dictionary 
(1743). 

(8) WiUiam (d. 1827), English naval 
historian, compiler of The Naval History (5 
vols. 1822-24), which disclosed American 
naval superiority, was a Jamaica attorney, 
and from 1815 lived in England. 

(9) WiUiam (1842-1910), American psycho- 
logist and pragmatic philosopher, brother of 
(4), born in New York, was educated there 
and in several schools in Europe, eventually 
graduated in medicine at Harvard, where he 
became lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
in 1872, assistant professor of Philosophy 
(1882), professor (1885) and in 1889 changed 
his professorial title to that of Psychology, 

With Lange he formulated the theory that 
emotions are the perceptions of physiological 
changes rather than the reverse, e.g. we are 
(^Tightened because we run. With his greatest 
work. Principles of Psychology (1890; 
abridged 1892), he firmly placed psychology 
upon a physiological foundation, encouraged 
experimental work at Harvard, although he 
practised it little himself. His other famous 
psychological work is The Varieties of 
Reiigious Experience (1902), which constitute 
his Edinburgh Gifford Lectures. His best 
philosophical work is the essay. The Will to 
Believe (1897), in which he expounded his 
brand of pragmatism which he called radical 
empiricism, opposing all metaphysical sys- 
tems but unlike other empiricists allowing 
religious as well as scientific working hypo- 
theses. Beliefs do not work because they are _ ^ u 

true, but true because they work. Two other JAMESONE, George (c. 1588-1644), Scottish 


notable philosophical studies are his Oxford 
Hibbert Lectures, A Pluralistic Universe 
(1909), in w'hich he comments on Hegel, 
fcchtner and Bergson, and his posthumous 
Some Problems of Philosophy (1911). See his 
Letters, cd. by his son, Henry (1920), Life by 
A. A. Roback (1943), and studies by R. B. 
Perry (1935), M. Knight (1950), L. Morris 
(1950). 

JAMESON, (I) Anna (1794-1860). Irish art 
critic and author, daughter of Brownell 
Murphy, a miniature-painter, was born at 
Dublin. In 1825 she married Robert 


portrait-painter, was born in Aberdeen, and 
in 1612 was bound apprentice for eight years 
to John Anderson, a painter in Edinburgh. 
This overthrows the tradition that the 
‘Scottish Van Dyck’, as he has absurdly 
been called, studied under Rubens at Antwerp. 
He lived latterly and died in Edinburgh. 
See J. Bulloch's George Jamesone (1885), 
and Notes and Queries for April 1894. 

JAMET, Marie, zhah-may (1820-93), a St 
Servan seamstress, founder in 1840 with 
Jeanne Jugan, Virginic Tr6daniel, and the 
Abb6 Le Pailleur of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. 


Jameson, a barrister; but they never got on • 

well together; and from 1829 when he went JAMI (1414-92), the last great Persian wet, 
as a judge to Dominica she lived apart from was bom J^ 
him save for a visit to him in Canada (1836- 
1838). Her writings include Diarv of an 
Ennuy^e (1826), Characteristics of Shake- 
speare's Women (18.32), Beauties of the Court 
of Charles // (1833), and works on art. See 
Memoirs by her niece, Gcrardinc Maepherson 
(1878), and Letters and Friendships by S. 

Erskme(19I5). 

(2) Sir Ijeander Starr, 1st Bart, (1853- 
1917), South African statesman, was bom at 
Bdinburgh, studied medicine there and at of words, but not philologicallv. it only 
l^ndon, and began practice at Kimberley in began to he superwd^ m 1931, He wrote a 
1878. Vhmuim Cw! Rhodes ‘Dr Jim* number of theological pd antiquarian wrks 
engaged in pioneer work, was in 1891 made and some Barbour's 

administrator for the Sooth Africa Company 
at Fort Salisbury, and woo enormous Julw Ca^, 

popularity. During the troubles at Johannes- Frcnai phywcist, was the director of the 


Herat. Among his poems were rijstf/ « 
Ztdeikha (trans. by A. Rogers, 1895) and 
Salaman u Absal (trans. by E. FitzGerald). 
He also wrote prose works. 

JAMIESON, John (1759-1838), Scottish 
lexicographer, was a Secessionist pastor in 
Forfar (1781-96) and Edinburgh 0797-1830). 
His Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language (1808; revised by Longmuir and 
Donaldson 1 879-87) is of value as a collection 
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physical laboratory in the Soibonne from 
Its foundation in 186B. He invented an 
interferometer in which interference fHnges 
are produced by two closely parallel beams 
of light. 

JAMMES, Francis, zhahm (1868-1938), 
French writer, bom at Tournay in the 
Pyrenees, wrote poems of nature and religion 
— De Vangilus de Vauhe d ranjfilus du soir 
(1898), Deuil des prfmevires (1901), Trhmphe 
de la vie (1904), C^orj^iques Chrdtiennes 
(1911-12), Ac. — and prose romances such as 
Le Roman du liivre (1903). See studies by 
Bertschi (1938) and Guidetti (Turin 1938). 
JAMNITZER, or Jamitzer, Wenzel (1508-85), 
a Nuremberg goldsmith, born in Vienna, 
founded a family workshop with his brother 
Albrecht and later worked with his sons as 
court goldsmith. His grandson. Christoph 
(1563-1618), published a book of fantastic 
engravings. Groteskenbuch (1610). 
JANACEK, I.eo§, ya'nah-^chek (1854-1938), 
Czech composer, bom in Moravia, the son 
of a village schoolmaster, at sixteen was 
choirmaster at Brno, where he eventually 
settled after studying at Prague and Leipzig, 
Devoted to the Czech folk>song tradition, he 
matured late as a composer, principally of 
operas, of which Jenufa (1904, first performed 
1912), Osul (1904) and perhaps The House 
of the Dead (1938), for which he wrote his 
own libretto based on Dostoievsky’s auto- 
biographical novel, are the most strikingly 
original in terms of rhythm and subtle 
melodic dependence upon language. His 
other compositions include ei^ht further 
operas, a mass, a sextet for wind-in.strumcnts 
and the song cycle. The Diary of One Who Has 
Vanished. See studies by M. Brod (Prague 
1924) and D, Muller (Parts 1930). 

JANE, Frederick Thomas (1870-1916), British 
naval author, journalist and artist, bom at 
Upottcry, Devon. He worked first as an 
artist then as a naval correspondent on 
vanoos periodicals. He founded and edited 
Janets Fitthting Ships (1898) and Alt the 
Wortd*s Aircraft (1909), the annuals by which 
his name is best known. Inventor of the 
Naval War Game, his non-fiaion works 
include Heresies of Sea Power (1906) and 
The World's Warships (1915). Among his 
novels arc Ever Mohun (1901) and A Royal 
Blueiacket (1908). 

JANET, zhan~ay, (1) Franetds. See CLOtfET. 

(2) Paul (1823-99), French anti-materialist 
philosopher, uncle of (3), bom in Paris, was 
m turn preacher at Bourges, professor of 
Philosophy at Strasbourg, and of Logic in the 
lyceum Louts-le-Grand. In 1864 he was 
elected to the Academy of Moral Sciences, 
thereafter lectured in the Sorbonne. He fwld 
that spirit exists apart from the body. 

(3) Pierre (1859-1947), French psycho- 
logist, ^phew of (2), bom in Paris, studied 
uod^ Ciuircot (q.v.), lectur^ In l^iki^phy 
gad became the director of La Salp^riere, 
im jHgrdiolopcal laboratory, and eventually 

at the Bprbonne 
(1898) and College de France (19^), His 
of hysteria, which linked ‘dissoda^- 
tioii with a lowering psy^ic energy, wie 
described by Fmid at the first signttoiiit 
psycbolofietl ihMkty, based as It aras oti 


sound clinical practice. His works include 
Afalor Symptoms of Hysteria (1907). See 
study by Mayo (1951). 

JANIN, Jules Gabriel, zha-nf (1804-74), 
French critic and novelist, bom at St Etienne, 
took early to journalism, and his dramatic 
criticisms In the Journal des DJbats made 
him a reputation as an opponent of romanti- 
cism and advocate of a classical revival. His 
strange and at least half-serious story VAne 
mort et la femme guiUotin^e (1829) was 
followed by Barnave (1831), half historical 
novel, half polemic against the Orleans 
family. He was elected to the Academy in 
1 870. See his Correspondance (1 2 vols. 1 877), 
Life by Piedagnel (3rd ed. 1883). 
JANNINGS, Emil (1885-1950), German abtor, 
bom at Rorschach in Switzerland, made 
his name in Max Reinhardt’s company, \and 
was introduced into moving picturesN by 
Ernst Lubitsch. He worked in Ameren 
films from 1925 to 1929, then retumedlto 
Germany, where he appeared with MariSne 
Dietrich in The Blue AngeU his most famous 
picture. 

JANSEN, yahn^sen^ (1) Comelliis (1585-1638), 
founder of the Janseni.st sect, was bom at 
Acquot, near Leerdam in Holland, October 
28. He studied at Utrecht, Louvain and 
Paris; became professor of Theology at 
Bayonne and in 1630 at Louvain. In 1636 
he was made Bishop of Ypres. He died 
May 6, 1638, just as he had completed his 
great work, the Augustinus (4 vols.), which 
sought to prove that the teaching of St Augus- 
tine against the Pelagians and scmi-Pelagians 
on Grace, Free-will and Predestination was 
directly opposed to the teaching of the Jesuit 
schools. Jansen repudiated the ordinary 
Catholic dogma of the freedom of the will, 
and refused to admit merely sufficient grace, 
maintaining that interior grace is irresistible, 
and that Christ died for all. On its publica- 
tion in 1640, the Augustinus caused a major 
outcry, especially by the Jesuits, and It was 
prohibited bv a decree of the Inquisition in 
1641; in the following year it was con- 
demned by Urban Vflf in the bull In Eminentl 
Jansen was supported by Amauld, Pascal 
and the Port-Royalists. The controversy 
raged in France with more or less violence 
for nearly a century, when a large number of 
Jansenists emigrated to the Netherlands. 
The Utrecht Jansenists arc in doctrine and 
discipline strictly orthodox Roman Catholics, 
known by their countrymen as Dude Roomsch 
r Old Roman ’). See C, A. Sainte-Bcuve, 
Port Royal (I MO), and N. Abercrombie 
(1936). , . . 

(2) Zadiarias (c. 1600), Dutch optictan. 
the alleged dfscoverer in 1609 of the 
JANSSEN, (I) CtMnelb (I 5937 C. 

Dutch porirait-painter, was bom m London, 
and died at Amsterdam, having quitted 
England in 1643. His portraits show the 
influence of Van Dyck, with whom he worked 
at the court of Charles L He is itprewmtcd 
In the Nadonat Oal1ery» London, a»fi 
Chatsworth. ^ 
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the eider, also a noteworthy sculptor of 
sepulchral effigies, coats of arms, &c., who 
had emigrated from Holland c, 1567. 

(3) Pierre Jules C6sar, zh&~sen (1824-1907), 
French astronomer, born in Paris, lame from 
childhood, became head of the Astrophysicai 
Observatory at Meudon, greatly advanced 
sp^trum analysis by his observation of the 
bright line spectrum of the solar atmosphere 
(1868). He was elected Academician in 1 873. 
JANSSENS, Abraham (r. 1575-1632), Flemish 
painter of Antwerp. His most famous 
pictures are the Entombment of Christ and 
the Adoration the Magi at Antwerp. 
JANSZOON, Laurens, often called Coster 
(c. 1370-1440), claimed by the Dutch as the 
inventor of printing, w'as bom and died at 
Haarlem. He is supposed to have made his 
reat invention between 1420 and 1426, to 
ave been sacristan (Koster) at Haarlem, and 
to have died of the plague. No question has 
caused more discussion than that between 
Coster and Gutenberg; for the former’s 
claim see Hessels* Haarlem the Birthplace of 
Priming (1888). 

JAIWARIGS, St, or San Gennaro (d. c. 305), 
Christian martyr, bishop of Benevento, 
martyred at Pozzuoli in 305. His body is 
preserved in Naples cathedral, with two 
trials supposed to contain his blood, 
believed to liquefy on September 19, his feast 
day, and other occasions. See M. Serao’s 
San Gennaro (1909). 

JAQUES-DALCROZE, Entile, zhahk dahl- 
krbz (1865-1951), Swiss composer, bom at 
Vienna, originated eurhythmies, a method of 
expressing the rhythmical asmxts of music 
by physical movement, taug^it at Dresden 
and Geneva and composed operas, &c. 
JARDINE, Douglas Robert (l9QCh ), British 
cricketer, born in Bombay, scored five 
centuries in 1927 and in Australia (1927-28) 
made 341 runs in Test Matches. He cap- 
tained England (1932-34), and his champion- 
ship of Larwood’s * Icg-thcoiy * or * body- 
line * bowling in the Australian series (1932- 
1933) caused acute controversy. See his 
In Quest of the Ashes (1933). 

JARNEFELT, Armas, yayr'- (1869-1958), 
Finnish opera composer and conductor, 
brother-in-law of Sibelius, bom at Viborg, 
studied under Busoni and Massenet and 
conducted in Germany, Helsinki and Stock- 
holm, taking Swedish citizenship in 1910. 
He is best known for his Praeludium and 
Berceuse for orchestra, dtoral music and 
songs. 

JASMIN, zkas-mU pseud, of Jacques Bo6 
(1798-1864), Provencal poet, who, bom at 
A gen, earned his living as a barber. He was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in 1846, and in 1852 bis works were crowned 
by the Academy. Among bis best pieces 
(collected in Las Papilldtos) are the mock- 
heroic Charivari (1825); The Blind Girl of 
CasteKuUli (1835), translated by Long- 
follow; Fremeovneto (1840); The Twin 
Oroihere (1841); Martha the Simple (1845); 
and Tkt Sm*s Week (1849). See Wt by 
3iai^ stMte (im). 

MSinOKS, IM, yttM'- (.mi- h Owman 

oxitUM&imt ^ttoaotilier, bom ct OUanburg, 
wroM on iMMKVUbaioinr OMI) aiitf in 1910 


became professor of Psydiology and in 1921 
professor of Philosophy, both at Heidelberg. 
His main works are Psychologie der Weltan- 
schauungen (1919) under Diltney’s influence, 
Philosophie (1932) and Vernunft und Existenz 
(1935; trans. 1956). For Jaspers, philosophy 
begins with science, but scientific objectivity 
can never give a complete description of the 
self. The unauthentic self, i.e. that described 
by science, must be supplemented by the 
capacity for choice, or authentic self, which 
has a different sort of existence, called 
‘ being-oneself * and which alone can give 
meaning to the former. Philosophy, however, 
arises on the transcendental level of the 
Umgreifende (‘ Encompassing *), which em- 
braces the rational world of science, human 
choice, everything. Such philosophizing 
must always be subjective, but it is not 
entirely arbitrary because it must be within 
the philosophical tradition. For his uncom- 
promising attitude to the Nazis, be was 
awarded the Goethe prize (1947) and 
appointed professor at Basel (1948). See 
also Der Philosophische Glaitbe (1948) trans. 

‘ The Perennial Scope of Philosophy * (1949), 
and studies by E. Allen (1951) and ed. 
P. SchiUp (1958). 

JAURES, Jean, zhd^res (1859-1914), French 
Socialist leader, writer and orator, bom in 
1859 at Castres (Tam), lectured on philosophy 
at Toulouse, became a deputy (1885), 
founded the Socialist paper UHumaniU 
(!9()4), and was assassinated July 31, 1914, 
at the onset of the first World War. See 
Life by J. H. Jackson (1943). 

JAY, John (1745-1829), American statesman 
and jurist, bom in New York, was admitted 
to the bar in 1 768. Elected to the Continental 
congress in 1774 and 1775, he drafted the 
constitution of New York state in 1777, of 
which he was appointed chief-justice; was 
elected president of congress in 1778; and 
in 1779 was sent as minister to Spain. From 
1782 he w'as one of the most influential of 
the peace commissioners. In 1784-89 he 
was secretary for foreign affairs, and soon 
became chief-justice of the supreme court. 
In 1794 he concluded with Lord Grenville 
the convention known as ‘Jay’s treaty*, 
which, though favourable to the United 
States, was denounced by the Democrats as 
a betrayal of France. Jay was governor of 
New York from 1795 to 1801. There is a 
Life (1833) by his son, William Jay (1789- 
1858), a notable anti-slavery leader. See 
Life by F. Monaghan (1935). 

JEANNE D*ALBRET, zhan dahbray (1528- 
1572), only daughter and heiress of John II 
of Navarre and B6am, married in 1548 
Antoine de Bourbon, Due de Venddme, and 
in 1553 gave birth to Henry TV of France. 
She was a Huguenot and poetess. See Life 
by Freer (2nd ed. London 1861). 
«^NNED*ARC. See Joan OP Arc. 

J£ANS» Sir James Hopwood (1877-1946), 
English mathematical physicist, astronomer 
and popular scientific writer, bom at Orms* 
kirk, near Southport, became a fellow of 
Trinity College, (jamhridge, and from 1905 
lo 1909 was professor of Applied Mathe- 
matka at Princeton, NJ. He was secretary 
the Royal SodSay (1919-29), piasWsiii at 
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the Royal Astronomical Society (l925'-27) 
and of the British Association in 1934. He 
made important contributions to the dynami- 
cal theory of gases» radiation, quantum theory 
and stellar evolution, but was best known 
for his popular exposition of physical and 
astronomical theories and their philosophical 
bearings, such as The Mysterious Universe 
(1930), The Stars in Their Courses (1931), 
The New Background of Science (1933). &c. 
He was knighted in 1928 and award^ the 
O.M. in 1939. He married SusI, n^e Hock 
(1911- ), the Austrian-bom organist and 
harpsichordist. See study by E. A. Milne 
(1952). 

JEBAVY, Viclav. See BUezina. 

JEBB, Sir Richard Claverhouse (1841-1905), 
Scottish Greek scholar, bom at Dimdee, 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was elected fellow, and in 1875 appointed 
professor of Greek at Glasgow, and in 1889 
regius professor of Greek at Cambridge. In 
1891 he was elected M.P. (Unionist) for 
Cambridge University. His books include 
Characters of Theophrastus (1870), The Attic 
Orators (1876-80), Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse (1873). Influence of Classical 
Greek Poetry (1893), &c. His greatest work 
is his Sophocles (with trans., 9 vols., 1883 
191;^. See Life by Lady Jebb (1907). 
JEEJEEBHOY. See Jejeebhoy. 

JEFFERIES, John Richard (1848-87), English 
naturalist and novelist, bom near Swindon, 
started as a journalist on the staff of the 
North Wilts Herald about 1866, and became 
known by a letter to The Times (1872) on the 
Wiltshire labourers. His first real success. 
The Gamekeeper at Home (1878), was 
followed up by Wild Life in a Southern 
County (1879), Amaryllis at the Fair (1884), 
and other books which have become dassics 
of the countryside. The Story of my Heart 
(1883) is a strange autobiography of inner 
life; After London^ or Wild England (1885), 
IS a curious romance of the future. See works 
by Sir Walter Besant (1888), H. S. Salt 
(1893), E. Thomas (1909), R, Arkell (1933), 
and Jefferies'* England^ ed. S. J. Looker 
(1937). 

JEFFERSON, (1) Joseph (1829-1905), Ameri- 
can comic actor, born in Philadelphia, came 
of a theatrical stock, his great-grandfather 
having belonged to Garrick’s company at 
Drury Lane, while his father and grandfather 
were well-known American actors, Jefferson 
appeared on the stage at three, and had for 
years been a strolling actor, when in 1857, in 
New York, he made a hit as Doctor Pangloss, 
and in 1858 created the part of Asa Trenchard 
in Our American Cousin. In 1865 he visited 
London, and at the Adelphi first played his 
famous part of Rip Van Winkle. ^ hts 
Autobiography (1890). 

(1743-1826), 3rd president of 
under States, bom at Shadwcll, Albe- 
end beenm^’ Virginia, April 13, in 1767 was 
the Pmholoft practised with 

pfomcHror ^ elected to the House 
(1898) mfi Cbilfhere he joined the revolu- 
tliem m ^ prominent part in 

fjkm ^svitlk a Continental Congress 

he was sent as a delegate; 
of the pdiebrated 


Declaration of Independence, signed July 4, 
1776. Jefferson now assisted the people of 
Virginia in forming a state constitution, and 
was governor 1779-81. In congress he 
secured (1783) the adoption of the decimal 
system of coinage. He was sent to France 
in 1784 with Franklin and Adams as pleni- 
potentiary; next year he succeeded Franklin 
as minister there; and in 1789 Washington 
appointed him secretary of state. From the 
origin of the Federal and Republican parties, 
Jefmrson was the recognized head of the 
latter, while the other members of the cabinet 
and the president were Federalists. In 1794 
he withdrew from public life, but in 1797 
was called to the vice-presidency of the United 
States, and in 1801 was chosen president by 
the House of Representatives. The popi^lar 
vote re-elected him by a large majority for 
the next presidential term. Among the chief 
events of his first term were the war 
Tripoli, the admission of Ohio, and me 
Louisiana purchase; of his second term, the 
firing on the Chesapeake by the Leopard^ the 
Embargo, the trial of Aaron Burr for treason, 
and the prohibition of the slave-trade. In 
1809 he finally retired to private life, but 
continued to advise in the capacity of elder 
statesman, and helped to found the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (1825). He died July 4. 
Ford edited his Works (10 vols. 1893-99) and 
Autobiography (1914). See Lives by F. W. 
Hiest (1926), G. Chinard (1929), S. K. 
Padover (1942), M. Kimball (1943), M. 
Bcloff(1948). D. Malone (1949), Jonas (195.3) 
and N. Schachner (1958). 

JEFFERY, l>orothy. Sec Pentreath. 
JEFFREY, Francis Jeffrey, Lord (1773 -1850), 
Scottish critic and judge, born in Edinburgh, 
studied at Glasgow and Oxford, and in 1 794 
was called to the Scottish bar, but as a Whig 
made little progress for many years. In the 
trials for sedition (1817-22) he acquired a 
real reputation; in 1820 and again in 1823 
e was elected lord rector of Glasgow 
University, in 1829 dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates. In 1830 he was returned for 
Perth, and on the formation of Earl Grey’s 
ministry became Lord Advocate. After the 
passing of the Reform Bill he was returned 
for Edinburgh, which he represented until 
1834, when he was made a judge of the Court 
of Session. From 1815 he lived at Craig- 
crook. It is as literary critic and leader in a 
new departure in literary enterprise that 
Jeffrey holds his title to fame. It was be 
who, along with Sydney Smith, Francis 
Homer and a few others, established the 
Edinburgh Review^ of which he was editor 
until 1829. His own contributions were 
very numerous and brilliant, if biased; hts 
strictures of Wordsworth, Keats and Byron 
for example. While in the United States to 
marry his second wife, he dined with Presi- 
dent Madison during the British- American 
War of 1812. A selection of bis own articles 
were published in 1844. See Lives by H. f. 
Cockbum (1852) and J. A. Orcig (1948). 
JEFFREYS, (1) George Jeffrm, Ut Barw, 
the * infamous Jeffreys’ {lwS-89), English 
judge, bom at Acton near Wrexham, called 
to the bar in 1668, rose rapidly, ^d became 
in 1671 common seijeant of the Oty ol 
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London. Hitherto nominaiiy a Puritan, he 
began to intrigue for court favour, was made 
solicitor to the Duke of York, was knighted 
in 1677, and became recorder of London in 
1678. Actively concerned in the Popish Plot 
prosecutions, he was made chief-justice of 
Chester and king*s serjeant in 1680, baronet 
in 1681 and chief-justice of King's Bench in 
1683. His first exploit was the judicial 
murder of Algernon Sidney, but in every 
state-trial he proved a willing tool to tlie 
crown, thus earning the favour of James, 
who raised him to the peerage (1685). 
Among bis earliest trials were those of Titus 
Oates and Richard Baxter; then he was sent 
to the west to try the followers of Monmouth 
(q.v.), and hanged, transported, whipped 
and fined hundreds of them, during the 
' bloody assize *. He was lord chancellor 
from September 1685 until the downfall of 
James, and supported all the king's measures 
as president of the newly-revived Court of 
High Commission, and in the trial of the 
seven bishops. Yet he had rational views on 
witchcraft, and was too honest to turn 
Catholic. On James's flight he tried to 
follow his example, but was caught at 
Wapping, disguised as a sailor, and sent to 
the Tower to save him from the mob. There 
he died, April 18, 1689. See Lives by H. W. 
Woolrych (1827), H. B. Irving (1898), H. M. 
Hyde (1948), and Sir E. Parry, The Bloody 
Assize (1929). 

(2) Harold (1891- ), English geophysi- 

cist, born at Birlley, Durham, became reader 
in geophysics at Cambridge in 1931. He was 
one of the first to investigate the effect of 
radioactivity on the cooling of the earth and 
on mountain formation. He estimated the 
age of the solar system as a few thousand 
million years and postulated that Mercury 
might once have been a satellite of Venus. 
JEFFRIES, John (1744-1819), American 
balloonist, a Boston physician who settled in 
England after the American revolution, made 
the first balloon crossing of the English 
channel with Blanchard (q.v.), January 7, 
1785. 

JEJEF2BHOY, Sir Jamsetjee, zhee'zhee-bah'ee 
(1783 1859), Indian Parsec merchant and 
philanthropist, bom at Bombay, was taken 
into partnership by his father-in-law, a 
Bombay merchant, in 1800. When peace 
was restored in Europe in 1815 Indian trade 
with Europe increased enormously. By 1 822 
he had amassed £2,000,000, with which he 
contributed generously to various educational 
and pLtlanthropic institutions in Bombay, 
irrespective of reiii^ous affiliation. The 
Queen knighted him in 1842, and in 1857 he 
was made a baronet. 

JELALrliD-DIN. See Jalal Ad-din Rumi. 
JELL^CfC, Josef, Count, yel a-cheech (1801 
1859), Hungarian politician, born at Petro- 
varadin, became an ollicer in the Austrian 
army and a devoted servant of Austrian 
imperialism. He was appointed governor of 
Croatia and helped to suppress the Hungarian 
rising (1848). Sec M. Hartley. The Man who 
saved Austria (1912). 

J£LLECD£« John RtuAnrortli Jelllcoe, 1st 
£«rl (1859-1933). British sailor, bom at 
Southampton, the $bn of a sea captain. 


entered the navy in 1872 and after a brilliant 
cadetship was promoted lieutenant in 1880. 
He served in the Egyptian war of 1882, was 
one of the survivors of the collision between 
the Camperdown and the Victoria in 1893, 
and commanded an international overland 
expedition to relieve the legations at Peking 
during the Boxer rising (1900), was severely 
wounded and awarded the C.B. After special 
courses in gunnery, he played a major part 
in the overdue modernization of the fleet 
under Fisher (q.v.), particularly in the 
speedy adoption of the new Dreadnought 
battleships, torpedo and submarine tactics, 
&c. In 1908 he became third sea lord 
and comptroller of the navy and at the 
outbreak of the first World War he was 
appointed c.-in-c. of the Grand Fleet with 
the acting rank of admiral. After two minor 
engagements at the Heligoland Bight (August 
1914) and off the Dogger Bank (January 1915) 
he managed to catch the reluctant German 
fleet at sea off Jutland in the evening of 
May 31, 1916. The battle was never fully 
joined, but the German fleet beat a hasty 
retreat favoured by poor visibility and never 
put out to sea again in force for the remainder 
of the war. Despite ill-informed criticism 
over Jellicoe's cautious handling of the battle 
and the heavier British losses sustained, 
Jellicoe was awarded the Order of Merit, but 
unjustly relieved of his command in 1917, 
when, promoted first sea lord, he organized 
effective defence against German submarines. 
In 1919 he was promoted admiral of the 
fleet, received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament and a grant of £50,000. He was 
governor of New Zealand (1920-24) and 
was elected president of the British Legion 
(1928-32) in succession to Haig. He was 
created an earl in 1925 and v^as buried in 
St Paul's Cathedral. Sec his The Grand Fleet 
(1919), Life by Sir R. Bacon (1936). who 
also wrote The Jutland Scandal (1924). 
JENGHIZKHAN. See Gj:NGHis. 

JENKINS, (I) Herbert (1876-1923), English 
publisher and writer, born in Norwich. His 
numerous books about ihc Cockney, Bindlc 
(1916, 1918, &c.), were amongst the first 
publications of the publishing house which he 
founded in 1912 and which bears his name. 

(2) John (1592-1678), English composer of 
chamber music, born at Maidstone, Kent, 
served as musician to the royal and noble 
families and composed a great number of 
fantasies for strings, Jin Nomines, suites, 
catches, anthems and songs. 

(3) Robert, an English merchant captain, 
trading from Jamaica, who alleged that in 
1731 hts sloop had been boarded by a Spanish 
guarda costa, and that, though no proof of 
smuggling had been found, he had been 
tortured, and his ear tom ofi'. The said ear — 
some said he had lost it in the pillory— he 
produced in 1738 in the House of Commons 
and so helped to force Walpole into the * War 
of Jenkins* Ear’ against Spain in 1739. 
Jenkins was later appointed governor of 
St Helena. 

JENKINSON. See Liverpool, Earl of. 
JENNER, (1) Edward (1749-1823), English 
physician, the discoverer of vaccination, was 
bom at Berkeley vicarage, Gloucestershife 
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May 17. He was apprenticed to a surgeon 
at Sodbury, in 1770 went to London to study 
under John Hunter, and in 1773 settled at 
Berkeley, where he acquired a large practice. 
In 1775 he began to examine the truth of the 
traditions respecting cow-pox, and became 
convinced that it was efficacious as a protec- 
tion against small-pox. Many investigations 
deluded the actual discovery of the prophy- 
lactic power of vaccination, and the crowning 
experiment was made on May 14, 1796. Yet 
the practice met with violent opposition for 
a year, when over seventy principal physi- 
cians and surgeons in London signed a 
declaration of their entire confidence in It. 
Jenner’s discovery was soon promulgated 
thoughout the civilized world. Honours 
were conferred upon him, and he was elected 
an honorary member of nearly all the learned 
societies of Europe. Parliament voted him 
in 1802 a grant of £10,000, and in 1807 a 
second grant of £20,000. See his Life and 
Correspondence, by J. Baron (1827-38), Life 
by Drewitt (1931), and Bio-bibliography, ed. 
Fanu (1951). 

(2) Sir William (1815-98), English physi- 
cian, born at Chatham, was educated at 
University College, London, where he was 
professor 1848-79. He became physician in 
ordinary to the Queen in 1862, and to the 
Prince of Wales in 1863; was made a baronet 
in 1868. F.R.S., &c. He established 

ihc difference between typhus and typhoid 


(1904-44), fourteen of which were translated 
into English as The Waving Rye (1959), and 
his lyric poetry (1901-41), all serve to 
vindicate Jensen’s high place in modern 
Scandinavian literature. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize for Literature in 1944. See study 
by I.. Nedergaard (1943) and Bodetsen*$ 
introduction to The Waving Rye, ^ 

(4) Wilhelm (1837-191 1), German poet and 
novelist, bom at Heiligenhafen in N£ 
Holstein, lived much in Munich. 

JEREMIAH (Heb. Jirmejdhii), the prophet, 
son of Hitkiah, tlie priest, was a native of 
Anathoth, 2| miles NNW. of Jerusalem, was 
in Jerusalem during the siege by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and is said to have died a martyr’s 
death at Tahpanhes in Egypt. The Septuagiot 
text of his prophecies diners very gremly from 


ham (1956). 

JEROBOAM, -do"-, the name of two Israelis 
kings: T 

Jeroboam 1 (10th cent. B.C.), first king of 
the divided kingdom of Israel, was made by 
Solomon superintendent of the labours and 
taxes exacted from his tribe of Ephraim at 
the construction of the fortifications of Zion. 
The growing disaffection towards Solomon 
fostered his ambition; but he was obliged to 
flee to Egypt. After Solomon’s death he 
headed the successful revolt of the northern 
tribes against Rehoboam, and, as their king, 
established idol shrines at Dan and Bethel to 


fevers (JS51). — His brother, Charles (1810- 
1893). made a large fortune as an Edinburgh 
linen-draper. 

JENNINGS, (1) Herbert Spencer (1868-1947), 
American zoologist, born at Tonica, III., 
professor of Experimental Zoology (1906) 
and Zoology (1910-38) at Johns Hopkins 
University, wrote the standard work Con- 
tributions to the Study of the Behaviour of the 
Lower Organisms (1919) and investigated 
heredity and variation of micro-organisms. 
He conducted a biological survey of the 
Great Lakes for the U.S. Fish Commission 


wean away his people from the pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem. He reigned twenty-two years. 

Jeroboam II (8th cent, b.c.), son of Joash, 
thrust back the Syrians, and reconquered 
Ammon and Moab. 

JEROME, St properly Eosebins Sophrontiis 
Hieronymus (c. 340-420), Christian asccte 
and scholar, was born at Strtdon on the 
confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia. He 
studied Greek and Latin rhetoric and 
philosophy at Rome, where he was also 
baptized. In 370 he had settled in Aquilcia 
with his friend Rufinus, but went hence to 


in 1902. 

(2) Sarah. See Marlhoroiigii. 

JENSEN, yen\ ( 1 ) Adolf <1837-1 879), German 
song-writer and composer for the piano, 
born at Konigsberg, from 1856 to 1868 was 
a musician successivel> at Posen, Copenhagen 


the East, and after a dangerous illness at 
Antioch, retired in 374-8 to the desert of 
Chalets. In 379, ordained priest at Antioch, 
he went to Constantinople, and became 
intimate with Gregory Nazianzen. In 382 
he came on a mission connected with the 


and Berlin. 

(2) Georg (1866-1935), Danish silversmith. 
Having worked as a sculptor, he founded his 
silversmithy in Copenhagen in 1904, and 
revived the high artistic traditions of Danish 
silver. 

(3) Johannes Vilhelm (1873-1950), Danish 
novdist, essayist and poet, bom at FarsO, 
Jutland. His native land and its people are 
described in his Himmerlandshistorien (1898- 
191.0), but many of his i^orks, such as The 
Forest and Maaama d'Ora (1904), are based 
on his extensive travels in the Far East and 
America. In Den Lange Rejse (1908-22; tr. 
The Long Journey, 1922-24) the journey 
traeed, however, is that of man throudi the 
ages, the three constituent novels being an 
€xpra»ioii of Jensen’s Darwinism. His 
mi^ological study of Chrtstiaii II of 
Denmarlc, Kongens FuU (tr. The FaU of the 
ICim* 1933), ht ehent^prose works, Myter 


Meletiaii schism at Antioch to Rome, where 
he became secretary to Pope Damascus, 
and where he attained to great mfiuence by 
his sanctity, learning and eloquence. Man> 
pious persons placdJ themselves under his 
spiritual direction, of whom the Lady Paula 
and her dau^ter followed him to the Holy 
Land in 381 He fixed his residence at 
Bethlehem in 386, the Lady Paula founding 
four convents there, one of which was 
governed by Jerome. It was here that 
Jerome pursued or compleicd his great 
literary labours and issued the fiery invectives 
against Jovinian, Vigitantius and the Pela- 
gians, and even against Rufinus and St 
Augustine. He died September 30, 420. His 
letters, treatises polemtcal attd asceficai, 
commentaries on Holy Scripture, .aud » 
version and revisicm oi fiermer versions of 
tt» Bible (the Voteaib} veere edited by B^es- 
imii (1516). Theoest editions are tttoso of 
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{he Benedictines (1693-1706) and Vallarst 
0734-42). St Jerome wa 9 the most learned 
and eloquent of the Latin Fathers. See 
works by E. L. Cutts (1878), Mrs Martin 
(IggS), Largent (trans. 1900), Griltzmacher 
(1901-08). 

JEROME BONAPARTE. See Bonap/irte. 

JEROMEf Jerome Klapka (1859-1927), Eng- 
lish humorous writer, novelist ana play- 
wri^t, bom of Hungarian origin at Walsall, 
Stanordshire, and brought up in London. 
Successively a clerk, schoolmaster, reporter, 
actor and journalist, he became joint editor 
of The Idler in 1892 and started his own 
twopenny weekly, To-Day. His magnih- 
cenUy ridiculous Three Men in a Boat (1889), 
the account of a boat cruise to Hampton 
Court, has established itself as a modern 
classic of the farcical. Other books include 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (1889), 
Three Men on the Bummel (1900), Paul Kelver 
(1902) the morality play. The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back (1907) and his autobiography 
Mv Life and Times (1926). During the first 
World War he served as an ambulance 
driver. See Life by A. Moss (1929). 

JEROME OF PRAGUE (c. 1365 1416), 
Czech religious reformer, the friend of Hus 
(q.v.), was born at Prague between 1360 and 
1370. He studied at Oxford, became a 
convert there to Wycliffc’s doctrines, and 
zealously taught them after his return home 
(1407). The king of Poland employed him to 
reorganize the University of Cracow m 1410; 
the king of Hungary invited him to preach 
before him at Budapest. Jerome entered 
with his whole soul into the contest carried 
on by Hus. When Hus was arrested at 
Constance Jerome hastened to his side to 
defend him, but, being refused a safe-conduct, 
he set out to return to Prague, was arrested 
in Bavaria in April 1415, and was brou^t 
back to Constance. He recanted, but 
withdrew his recantation, and went to the 
stake May 30, 1416. See works by Helfert 
( 1 853) and Becker (1 858), with others cited at 
Hus. 

.lERROLD, Douglas William (1803-57), 
English author, dramatist and wit, was born 
in London, the son of Samuel Jerrold, actor 
and manager. In 1813 be joined the navy as 
u midshipman, but on the close of the war 
he started life anew as a printer's apprentice, 
and in 1819 wa.s a compositor on the Sunday 
Monitor but rose to become its dramatic 
critic. In 1825 he was engaged to write for 
the Coburg Theatre, and from 1829 for the 
Surrey Theatre. He also contributed to a 
number of magazines, including Punch and 
edited the Illuminated Magazine (1843-44;, 
Douglas Jerrold ' 5 Shilling Magazine (1845- 
1848), and Douglas Jerrold' s Weekly News- 
paper (1846-48). In 1852 he became editor 
of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. A collected 
edition of hts works (8 vofs.) comprises the 
novels as well as The Story of a Feather, 
( akes and Ale^ Punch's Letters to his Son, 
Punch's Complete Letter-writer, Mrs Caudle's 
Curtain Lectures, dtc., and about half of his 
dramatic works. Other Times (1868) is a 
selecttpo from bis {H>litical writings in 
UnydV See books by ht$ son (1859) and 
grandson (1910, 1918).— The former, William 


Blanchard (1826-84), succeeded his father as 
editor of Lloyd's and also wrote novels and 
plays. 

JERVIS, Sir John. See St Vincent (Earl). 

JESPERSEN, Otto.yej^- (1860-1943), Danish 
philologist, bom at Randers, professor of 
English at Copenhagen, wrote excellent 
books on grammar, and invented an inter- 
national language, Novial. 

JESSE, Jw7, (I) Edward (1780-1868), English 
writer, born at Hutton Cranswick vicarage, 
Yorkshire, was successively secretary to 
Lord Dartmouth, commissioner of hackney- 
coaches, and deputy surveyor-general of the 
royal parks and palaces. His books include 
Gleanings in Natural History (1832-35), An 
Angler's Rambles (1836), Scenes and Tales of 
Country Life (1844), Anecdotes of Dogs 
(1846), and Lectures on Natural History 
()S6]); besides editions of Walton’s Complete 
Angler and White's Selborne. See Mrs 
Houstoun's Sylvanus Redivivus (1890). — His 
son, John Heneagc (1815-74), long a clerk in 
the Admiralty, wrote a series of court 
memoirs, George HI (1867) the best. 

(2) Fryn Tennyson (1889-1958), English 
novelist, dramatist and editor of several 
volumes of the Notable British Trials series, 
bom the great-niece of Tennyson, studied 
painting, but during the first World V/ar took 
up journalism and after it served on Hoover’s 
Relief Commission for Europe. In 1918 she 
married H. M. Harwood (q.v.) the dramatist 
and with him collaborated in a number of 
light plays and a scries of war-time letters, 
London Front (1940) and While London Burns 
(1942). Bui she is best known for her novels, 
set in Cornwall, The White Riband (1921), 
Tom Fna/( 1926), Moonraker (\921), as well as 
A Pin to See a Peepshow (1934) based on the 
Thompson-Bywalers murder case, the col- 
lected poems. The Happy Bride (1920), and 
her remarkable accounts of the trials of 
Mudcictne Smith (1927), Timothy Evans and 
John dinstie (1958). 

JESUS CHRIST, the founder of Christianity, 
was born ‘ the son of God * in Bethlehem, 
Judaea, according to the beautiful accounts 
in St Matthew's and St Luke’s gospels, the 
lirst-bom child of the Virgin Mary of the 
tribe of Judah and descendant of David and 
wife of Joseph, a carpenter. I he birth took 
place in a stable, because on their way to 
Joseph's home town, Nazareth, in order to 
comply with the regulations for a Roman 
population census, they found ‘ there was 
no room for them at the inn *. According to 
St Matthew, Jesus's birth took place just 
prior to the demise of Herod the Great 
(4 B.c.), but the Roman census referred to 
by St Luke did not take place before a.d. 6. 
Ttie only biographical sources are the four 
gospels of the New Testament of the Bible, 
of which St Mark, containing the recollection 
of Peter, is the oldest, therefore most reliable, 
and it has been estimated that their entire 
compass cover only hfty days in the Life of 
Christ But he is also mentioned by Tacitus, 
Suetonius and Josephus and in certain anti- 
Christian Hebrew writings of the time. Little 
is written of his early boyhood and manhood. 
He is bdieved to have followed Joseph^a 
trade of carpentry but at the aiBe of twidve 
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we are told how his astonished mother saw 
him knowledgeably discoursing with the 
scribes, being assured b;^ him mat he was 
about his * !ather*s business *. But nearljy 
eighteen years passed in obscurity, before his 
baptism at the hands of his cousin, John the 
Baptist (q.v.)» gave him the first divine 
intimation of his mission. After forty days 
in the wilderness wrestling successfully with 
all manner of temptations, he gathered around 
him twelve disciples and undertook two 
missionary journeys through Galilee culmin- 
ating in the miraculous feeding of the live 
thousand (Mark vi, 30-52), which seen 
through the eyes of Herod, John the Baptist's 
executioner, had obvious dangerous political 
implications. Furthermore, Jesus’s associa- 
tion with * publicans and sinners his 
apparent flouting of traditional religious 
practices, the performance of miracles on the 
Sabbath, the driving of the money-lenders 
from the temple and the whole tenor of 
his revolutionary Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew v-vi), that inspiring breviary of 
Christian ethics, emphasizing love, humility, 
meekness and chanty, roused the Pharisees. 
Christ and his disciples sought refuge for a 
while in the Gentile territories of Tyre and 
Sidon, where he secretly revealed himself to 
them as the promised Messiah, and hinted 
beyond their comprehension at his coming 
passion, death and resurrection. According 
to Mark, he returned to Jerusalem in triumph, 
a week before the passover least, and after 
the famous * Last Supper ' with his disciples, 
was betrayed by one of them, Judas Iscariot, 
by a kiss and after a hurried trial condemned 
to death by the Sanhedrin. The necessary 
confirmation of the sentence from Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman procurator, was obtained 
on the grounds of political expediency and 
not through any proof of treason implicit in 
any claim to territorial kingship by Christ. 
Jesus was given into the hands of the mob 
incited by the Pharisees, and, deserted by his 
followers, was crucified early on cither 
Friday April 7. 30, or April 3, 33, depending 
on the estimate taken of the duration of his 
ministry. I'hese vary from six months 
(Schweitzer) to two years or more. The 
instrument of crucifixion, the cross, became 
the symbol of Christianity. The following 
Sunday, according to all four gospels, the 
disciples hiding away in an * upper room ' 
suddenly look courage through receipt of the 
‘ Holy Ghost * and several revelations that 
Christ ' had risen from the dead * and would 
continue his leadership for ever. The history 
of the church begins here with the Acts of 
the Apostles in the New Testament. The 
apostolic succession enshrined in the Roman 
Catholic Church begins with Christ’s public 
declaration to Peter (Matthew xvi, 17-19) 
that on him he will build his church. Roman 
persecutions only served to strengthen her. 
In the 4th century at Ntceae, Christian 
theologians incorporated Platonic meta- 
physics into their theology. Roman empires 
in East and West became christianized but 
with distinctive liturgies formally separating 
in the nth century although the Nicene 
oreed serves as a basis for both. Rome 
until the 16th century was the hub of western 


Christianity when the reformatory movements 
of Calvin, Luther and Knox, allied to local 
nationalism, split the western church into an 
increasing number of sects, depending for 
their individual authority on multifarious 
interpretations of the New Testament but 
all united in their opposition to papal 
supremacy. But a growing movement for 
church reunion was initiated at the beginning 
of the 20lh century. See Lives by W. Sanday 
(1907), J. Klausner (1925), B. W. Bacon 
(1928), F. C. Burkitt (1932), M. Goguel (tr. 
1933), R. Buitmann (tr. 1934), C. Guignebert 
(tr. 1935), M. Dibelius (1939). C. J. Cadoux 
(1941), J. W. Boman (1943). W. Manson 
(1943), studies of Christ’s teaching by A. N. 
Wilder (1939). W. A. Curtis (1943), T. F. 
Glasson (1945), G. S. Duncan (1948), of 
the Gospels by B. S. Easton (192^, V. Taylor 
(1933), M. Dibelius (tr. 1934), <:. H. Dodd 
(1935, 1938), R. Otto (tr. 1938), W. A. Curtis 
(1943), T. F. Glasson, Second Advent (\945) 
and critical studies by A. Schweitzer, T/ie 
Quest of the Historical Jesus (tr. 2nd cdn. 
1911), and J. Danictou (tr. 1958). 

JEVONS, WiUiam Stanley (1835 82), En^ish 
economist and logician, the son-in-law of 
John Edward Taylor (q.v.), born in Liverpool, 
studied chemistry and metallurgy at Univer- 
sity College, London, and became assaycr 
to the Mint at Sydney, Australia (1854 59). 
He then returned to England and studied 
logic under De Morgan at London and in 
1866 became professor of Logic at Owen’s 
College, Manchester, and in 1876 professor 
of Political Economy at London. He intro- 
duced mathematical methods into economics, 
was one of the tirst to use the concept of linai 
or marginal utility as opposed to the classical 
cost of production theories and wrote Theory 
of Political Economy and the posthum- 

ous Principles of Economics (1905), He also 
wrote an important practical pat>cr. Invests 
Rations in Currency and Finance (1884). In 
nis Pure LoRic and other Minor Works (1890) 
he wrongly deplored Boole’s extensive use of 
algebraic methods in his calculus of classes, 
attacked Mill’s inductive logic and expounded 
alternatives in The Principles of Sc ience (1874), 
but is chiefly remembered for his introduc- 
tory text-book. Lessons in LoRic (1870). A 
professorship in political economy at 
Manchester was endowed in his memory. 
Sec Letters and Journals and W. Mays 

and D. P. Henry, Jevons attd Logic in the 
philosophical journal, Mind (1953). 

JEWEL, John (1522 71). English divine, a 
father of English Protestantism, born at 
Berrynarbor near Ilfracombe, was educated 
at Barnstajpic and at Merton and Corpus 
Colleges, Oxford. He was admitlcd B,A. 
in 1540, and early imbibed Reformed doc- 
trines. On Mary’s accession he went abroad 
(Frankfurt, Stra.sboiirg, Zurich, Padua), but 
was appointed Bishop of Salisbury by 
Elizabeth in 1559. His controversial ability 
soon made him one of the foremost church- 
men of his age, as in his Apologia Ecclesiae 
AngUcanae ( 1 5^) against Rome, A collected 
edition of his works was published in 1609« 
as also by Ayrc (Parker Soc. 1845-50) end 
Jdf (1847-48). Sec the Life of him by UBas 
(1835), 
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JEWETT, Sara Orne (1849-1909), American 
novelist, born at South Berwick, Maine, 
wrote The Country of the Pointed Firs (1896) 
and other novels and stories based on the 
provincial life of her state. See Life by F. O. 
Matthiessen (1929). 

JEWSBURY, Geraldine Endsor (1812- 80), 
English novelist, was born at Measham, 
Derbyshire, and from 1854 lived at Chelsea, 
to be near the Carlyles. See her Letters to 
Mrs Carlyie, edited by Mrs Ireland (1892). — 
Her sister, Maria Jane (1800-33), wrote 
poetry. 

JEX-BLAKE, Sophia (1840-1912), English 
pioneer of medical education for w'omen, 
sister of Thomas W'iiliam (1832 -1915), head- 
master of Rugby and dean of Wells, was 
born at Hastings, studied at Queen's College 
for Women, London, and became a tutor in 
mathematics there (1859 61). From 1865 
she studied medicine in New York under 
Elizabeth Blackwell (q.v.), but since English 
medical schools were closed to women, could 
not continue her studies on return. She 
fought her way into Edinburgh University, 
however, where with five other women she 
was allowed to matriculate in 1869, but the 
university authorities reversed their decision 
in 1873. She waged a public campaign 
in London, opened the London School of 
Medicine for Women in 1874 and in 1876 
won her campaign when medical examiners 
were permitted by law to examine women 
Students, in 1886 she founded a medical 
school in Edinburgh, where from 1894 
women were finally allowed to graduate in 
medicine. See Life by M. Todd (1918). 
«IE£RE£L, James Jersbom, the name assumed 
by an cx-privatc, James White (1840 85), 
lounder of the Soiithcoltian sub-sect of 
‘ Je/.fcclites their headquarters Gillingham 
near Chatham, who believed that Christ 
redeemed by his death only souls and that 
the body can only be saved by the law. 
.IHKRING, Rudolf von, voyr'mg (1818 92). 
German jurist who founded a school of 
jurisprudence based on teleological principles 
rather than precedent, was born at Aurich, 
and died at Gottingen. See Life by Merkel 
(Jena 1893). 

JIMENEZ, hee-may'neih, (i) Francisco. See 

(2) Juan Ram6n (1881 1958) Spanish lyric 
poet, born at Mogucr, Huelva, which he 
made famous by his delightful story of the 
young poet and his donkey, Platero .v Yo 
(1914; irans. 19561, one of the classics of 
modern Spanish literature, abandoned his 
law studies and settled in Madrid. His early 
poetry, impressionistic and rich in evocative 
imagery and sound, echoed that of Verlaine. 
Atmos de Violeta (1901), Arias Tristes (1903) 
and Jardines Lefanos (1905) belong to this 
period. With El Sdencio de Oro (1922) there 
came a mood of optimism and a zest for 
experimentation with styles and rhythms. In 
1936 he left Spain because of the Civil War 
and settled in Florida. In his last period he 
emerges as a major poet, treating the ntajor 
themes of life in novel sounds, illusions and 
styles in a subtly spun vers iibre. In 1956, the 
year he was awarded the Nobel prize, a 
pilgrimage of poets riding on donkeys went 
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to a small village near Moguer as a gesture of 
homage. See the anthology of his poems, 
trans. J. B. Trend (1957). 

JINNAH, Mohammed All (1876-1948), Pakis- 
tani statesman, born December 25 in Karachi, 
studied at Bombay and Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and was called to the bar in 1897. 
He obtained a large practice in Bombay, in 
1910 was elected to tne Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council and already a member of the Indian 
National Congress in 1913 joined the Indian 
Muslim League and as its president brought 
about peaceful co-existence between it and 
the Congress party through the ‘ Lucknow 
Pact* (1916). Although he supported the 
efforts of Congress to boycott the Simon 
Commission (1928), he opposed Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience policy and, resigning from 
the Congress party, which he believed to be 
exclusively fostering Hindu interests, con- 
tinued to advocate h^s^ ‘ fourteen points ’ 
safeguarding Moslem minorities at the 
London Round Table Conference (1931). 
By 1940 he was strongly advocating separate 
statehood for the Moslems and he stubbornly 
resisted all British efforts, such as the Cripps 
mission (1942) and Gandhi’s statesmanlike 
overtures (1944), to save Indian unity. Thus 
on August 15, 1947, the Dominion of Pakistan 
came into existence and Jinnah, Qtiaid-i-Azam 
‘ Great Leader *, became its first governor- 
general and had to contend with the con- 
sequences of the new political division, the 
refugee problem, the communal riots in 
Punjab and the fighting in Kashmir, See 
Life by H. Bolitho (1954). 

JO.ACHIM, Joseph, yd'uKH-im (1831-1907), 
Hungarian violinist and composer, born at 
Kittsec near Pressburg, first appeared in 
London in 1844. In 1869 he became director 
of the Berlin Conservatorium, composed 
three violin concertos and overtures to 
Hamlet and Henry IV, See Life by Moser 
(1910) and his Letters, 

JOACHIM OF Fl.ORIS, (c. U45- 

c, 1202), Italian mystic, born in Calabria, 
became in 1177 abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of Corazzo and later founded a 
stricter order, Ordo Florensis, at San 
Giovanni in Fiore, which was absorbed by 
the Cistercians in 1505. His mystical inter- 
pretation of history, based on historical 
arailcts or * concordances ’ between the 
istory of the Jew ish people and that of the 
church, was grouped into three ages, each 
corresponding to a member of the Trinity, 
the last, that of the Spirit, which was to usher 
in perfect liberty to commence in 1260. TTiis 
mystical historicism was widely accepted 
although condemned by the Lutcran council 
in 1215, but lost influence, unlike the modem 
hisloricisms of Hegel and Marx, when its 
prophecies did not come to pass. See studies 
by H. Grundmann (1927), J. Huck (1938) 
and L. Tondelli, // Libro delle figure (1940). 
JOAD, Cyril Edwin Mitchinson (1891-1953), 
English controversialist and popularizer of 
philosophy, educated at Blundell’s School 
and Balliol College, Oxford, was a civil 
servant from 1914 to 1930, when he became 
reader and head of the philosophy depart- 
ment at Birkbeck College, London. Guide 
to Philosophy (1936) and Guide to the Pfdh^ 
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sopk^ of Morals and Politics (1938) are 
possibly the best of his 47 highly personal 
books, written in the manner of Shavian 
prefaces, revealing the great talent for 
exposition of this Bohemian, Fabian refor> 
mer, * anti-ugly * lover of the countryside, 
pacifist, anti-Victorian and until his last 
work. Recovery of Belief (1952), fashionable 
atheist. He upset academic circles by using 
the title of professor in journalism, by going 
up a lone alley resurrecting a version of 
philosophical realism in Matter^ Life and 
Value (1929) and by throwing only quasi- 
philosophical stones at Professor Ayer in his 
Critique of Logical Positivism (1950). But 
his one concession to linguistic philosophy 
was his highly successful B.B.C. Brains 
Trust gimmick, * It all depends what you 
mean by . . .* which prompted Max Becr- 
bohm*s reference to * the agile, mellifluous 
and quodlibetarian Joad *. See his The 
Testament of Joad (1937) and The Book of Joad 
(1942). 

JOAN, See Edward the Black Prince. 

JOAN, or Joanna, of Navarre (c. 1370-1437), 
married in 1386 the Duke of Brittany, and in 
1403 Henry IV of England. 

JOAN OF ARC, St, Fr. Jeanne d*Arc (c. 1412- 
1431), French patriot and martyr, one of the 
most remarkable women of all time, was 
bom the daughter of well-off peasants at 
Domrdmy, a hamlet on the borders of 
Lorraine and Champagne, January 6. The 
English over-ran the area in 1421 and in 
1424 withdrew, Joan received no formal 
education but was richly endowed with an 
argumentative nature and shrewd common 
sense. At the age of thirteen she thought she 
heard the voices of St Michael, St Catherine 
and St Margaret bidding her rescue the Paris 
region from English domination. She 
presented herself before the local commander, 
Robert dc Baudricourt, and persuaded him, 
after he had had her exorcised, to take her 
across English-occupied territory to the 
dauphin at Chinon, which they reached 
March 6, 1429. She, according to legend, 
was called into a gathering of courtiers, 
among them the dauphin in disguise, and her 
success in identifying him at once was inter- 
preted as divine confirmation ofhLS previously 
doubted legitimacy and claims to the throne. 
She was equally successful in an ecclesiastical 
examination to which she was subjected at 
Poitiers and was conseaueniiy allowed to 
join the army assembled at Blois for the 
relief of Orleans. Clad in a suit of white 
armour and flying her own standard, she 
entered Orleans with an advance guard on 

, April 29 and by May 8 forced the English to 
raise the siege and retire in June from the 
principal strongholds on the Loire. To put 
futther heart into the French resistance, .she 
took the dauphin with an army of 12,000 
through English-held territory to be crowned 
Charles VII in Rheims cathedral on July 17, 
1429» She then found it extremely difficult 
to persuade him to undertake further military 
exploits, especially the relief of Paris. At 
last she set out on her own to relieve Ck>m- 
pH^gne from the Burgundians, was captured 
m a sortie end sold to the English bv John 
of Luxembourg for 10,000 crowns. She was 


put on trial (February 21~May 17 1431) fqr 
heresy and sorcery by an ecclesiastical court 
of the Inquisition, presided over by Pierre 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. Considering 
the political and religious implications, the 
trial was fair if judged by such modem 
equivalents as the Russian purge trials of the 
*30s and McCarthy's un-American activities 
investigations. Most of the facts concerning 
Joan's life available are those preserved in 
the records of the trial. She was round guilty, 
taken out to the churchyard of St Ouen on 
May 24 to be burnt, but at the last moment 
broke down and made a wild recantation, 
lliis she later abjured and suffered her 
martyrdom at the stake in the market-place 
of Rouen on May 30, faithful to her ‘ voices ’. 
In 1456, in order to strengthen the validity of 
Charles VIl's coronation, the trim was 
declared irregular. In 1904 she wasv desig- 
nated Venerable, declared Blessed in 1908 
and finally canonized in 1920. She was 
neither beautiful nor cultivated. Belief in 
her divine mission made her Bout military 
advice — in the end disastrously, but she 
rallied her countrymen, halted tne English 
ascendancy in France for ever and was one 
of the first in history to die for a Christtan- 
tnspired concept of nationalism. See Life 
by Anatole France (trans. 1909) and studies 
by A. Lang (1908), J. M. Robertson (1926), 
account of the trial by W. P. Barrett (1931) 
and preface and plays by Bernard Shaw 
(1924) and E. Garnett (1931). 

JOAN, pope, a fictitious personage lonji 
believed to have been, as John VI 1, pope 
(855-58). One legend has it that she was 
born at Mainz, the daughter of English 
parents, and so well educated by her lover 
that she in due time became cardinal ana 
pope. Her reign w'as said to have ended 
abruptly when she died on giving birth to a 
child during a papal procession between 
St Peter's and the Latcran, a route since 
avoided on such occasions. 

JOASH. Sec Athaliah. 

JOB. The Book of Job was regarded by iIh 
Jews as strictly historical. In the Chri.sua/i 
Church the view gradually obtained currenev 
either that it contained history poetiCiill> 
treated, or was simply a religious poem 
Elihu's speeches (xxxii-xxxvii) arc believed 
to be a later insertion. Job is assumed m 
have lived in the Patriarchal period, but tlie 
internal evidence points to inc exile as 
date of the book. Sec studies by C. J. Balt 
(1922) and W. B, Stevenson (1947). 
JOCELtN DE BRAKELOND (c. 1155-121.^). 
a Benedictine monk at Bury St Edmunds, 
wrote a domes^ chronicle of his abbey from 
1 1 73 to 1 202. The Chronica inspired Carlyle's 
Past and Present. 

JODELLE, EtlcfUie, zhd^deU\5U pL Frcn^ch 
poet and dramatist, the only Parisian member 
of the PlHade^ wrote the first French tragedy 
Cliopatre captive (1552), also two comedic,s. 
See H, Chamard, Histolre de la PlHude 


(<940). ^ 

JOUL, Alfwl, yddl* (18?(H946), Oemm 
soldier, nephew of the philosoplief Frledfieii 
Jodi <1849 1914), boro at Aa<Biep, was an 
artillety subaRero tn Wejrid War I 
to the rank of Oati^ of ArtJBwy m 15^40. 
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For the remainder of World War II he was Salome, daughter of Merodias. See Life by 
the planning genius of the German High J. Steinmann tr. M. Boyes (1958). 

Command and Hitler’s chief adviser. He JOHN OF BEVERLEY, St (d. 721), born at 
condemned the anti-Hitler plot (1944), Cherry Burton near Beverley, in 687 became 
counselled terror bombing of English cities Bishop of Hexham, in 705 of York, and died 
and signed orders to shoot commandos and at Beverley. 

prisoners of war. From January 1945 he JOHN, St, Chrysostom. See Chrysostom. 
was Chief of the Operations Staff. He was JOHN OF THE CROSS, St (1542-91), 
found guilty of war crimes on all four counts founder with St Teresa of the Discalced 
at Nuremberg (1^6) and executed. A Carmelites, was born Juan de Yepis y 
Munich den^ification court posthumously Alvarez at Fontiveros, Avila, accompanteu 
exonerated him on charges of being a * major St Teresa to Valladolid, where he lived an 
offender * in 1953. extreme aesthete’s life in a hovel until she 

JOFFRE, Joseph Jacques Claire, zhof'r* appointed him to a convent in Avila, where 
(1852-1931), French general, was born at he was arrested (1577), imprisoned at Toledo, 
Rivcsaltes, entered the army in 1870, and escaped (1578) and lived in illness at the 
rose to be French chief of staff (1914) and monastery of Ubeda. He was canonized in 
coramander-in-chief 0915). Silent, patient, 1726. See his Works, tr. Allison Peers 
mathematical, he carried out a policy of (1934), who also wrote a Life (1954), study 
attrition or * nibbling ’ against the German by McNabb (1955) and Life by Crisogono dc 
invaders of France. He was promoted Jesus, tr. K. Pond (1959). 
marshal of France in 1916, in 1917 became JOHN OF DAMASCUS, St, or Chrysor- 
president of the Allied War Council, in 1918 rhoas (c. 676-c. 754), Greek theologian and 
was elected to the academic francaise, and hymn-writer of the Eastern Church, was ' 
awarded the O.M. in 1919. See study b)f bom at Damascus, and carefully educated 
C. Dawburn (1916) and Life by G. Han otaux by the learned Italian monk Cosmas. He 
and J. G. A. Fabry (1921). replied to the iconoclastic measures of Leo 

JOHANNES SECUNDUS, Jan Everts, or the Isaurian with two addresses in which he 
Everacits (161 1-36), Latin poet, born at The vigorously defended image-worship. His 
Hague, studied law at Bourges, and was later years were spent in a monastery near 
secretary to the archbishop of Toledo, the Jerusalem. There, ordained a priest, he 
bishopof Utrecht, and the emperor Charles V. wrote his hymns, an encyclopaedia of 
His famous work is BrtjFw. Christian theology, treatises against super- 

JOHANNES VON SAAZ (c, 1350 1415), stitions, Jacobite and Mononhysitc heretics, 
German author, born at Schilttwa. wrote homilies, and Barlaam ana Joasaphy now 
0er Ackermann aus Bdhmen (c. 1400), a known to be a disguised version of the life of 
classic piece of German prose in which Buddha. His works are included in Migne’s 
the author arraigns Death for the loss of Patrohpa (1864). See Neale, Hymns oj' the 
his wife, Margarcte, before the heavenly £*osf?r/i C7iwrc/r (1870) and Lives by J. Langen 
Judge. (1879), J. H. Lupion (1882), E. Gilson, La 

JOHANNSEN, Wilhelm I^dwls (1857-1927), Philosophic au moycn dpe (1944). 

Danish botanist and geneticist, pioneered JOHN OF NEPOMUK, St (c. 1330*93), 

experimental genetics by his experiments patron saint of Bohemia, was born at Pomuk 

with Princess beans which led to the pure-line near Pilsen, studied at Prague, and became 
theory. confessor to Sophia, wife of Wencesiaus IV. 

JOHN, St, one of the twelve apostles, son For refusing to betray to this monarch the 
of Zebcdec and younger brother of James, confession of the queen John was put to the 
WHS a Galilean fisherman, probably a native torture, then flung into the Moldau. In 1729 
of Bethsaida. Some have thought that his he was canonized. By some historians two 
mother was Salome, who may have been the personages of the same name are enumerated 
sister of the mother of Jesus. Early tradition — one, the martyr of the confessional; the 
represents him as having been slain by the other, a victim to the simoniacal tyranny of 
Jews, like hts brother James. But from the Wencesiaus. See WTatislaw's Life of Sr John 

tunc of Justin (c. 150) he has been identified Sepomucen (1873), and works by A. L. Frind 

with the author of the Apocalypse, and (Prague rev. ed. 1929) J. Weisskopf (Vienna 
from that of Irenaeus (c. 175) he has been 1931). 

represented as spending his closing years at JOHN, the name of twcniy-one popes and 
Ephesus, and dying there at an advanced age, two antipopcs XVI or XVll (997-8) and 
alter having written the Apocalypse, the XXIU, the former included in the papal 
Gospel and the throe Epistles which bear his numbering, which erroneously contained a f 
name. There arc various theories of the fictitious John XV who was thought to have 
authorship of these works, There arc ruled for a few weeks immediately prior to 
expository works on the Johannine writings the true John XV (985-96). The following 
by J. E. Carpenter (1927), W, F. Howard arc noteworthy: 

(1943 and 1945) and C. H. Dodd (1946). John XII, pope (955-64), the grandson of 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, St (fl. c. 27), the Marozia, was elected pope by the dominant 
forerunner of Christ, was the son of the party when only eighteen. The Emperor 
priest Zac^rias and IBtzabelh, the cousin of Otto in 963 in a synod of the clergy caused 
Mary, thit mother of Jesus. He baptized sentence of deposition for scandalous life to 
and preached repenunce and forgiveness of be pronounced against him, and Leo Vill 
sins, deaoimced Herod Antipas for tademg to be elected in his stead. John drove out 
Herodias, his brother Philipps wife, and was Leo next year; but he died prematurely in 
imprisoned and executed at the request of debaudicary. 
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John XXlI, pope <1316-34), one of the 
most celebrated of the popes or Avignon, was 
bom at Cahors in 1244, and elected in 1316. 
Attempting to carry out the policy of Gregory 
VII, he interposed his authority in the contest 
for the imperial crown between Louis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, supporting 
the latter and excommunicating his rival. 
A long contest ensued both in Germany and 
Italy, where the Guelph or papal party was 
represented by Robert, king of Naples, and 
the Ghibeliine by Frederick of Sicily. The 
latter was also excommunicated by John; 
but in 1327 Louis entered Italy, and, crowned 
at Milan with the crown of Lombardy, 
advanced upon Rome, expelled the papal 
legate, and was crowned emperor by two 
Lombard bishops. He now caused the pope 
to be deposed on a charge of heresy and 
breach of fealty. When Louis returned to 
Germany, Guelphic predominance at Rome 
was restored; but John died at Avignon in 
1334, having accumulated a vast treasure. 

John XXIIl, aniipope (1410-15), a 
Neapolitan noble, born c. 1370, a cardinal 
who was recognized throughout most of 
Europe as the successor of Alexander V, 
having been elected by the Alexandrian 
faction in 1410. He convened the council 
of Constance, but was deposed in 141 5 for his 
excesses, yet re-appointed cardinal. 

John XXlll, pope (1958- ), born Angelo 

Giuseppe Roncalli, the son of a peasant at 
Sotto il Monte near Bergamo in northern 
Italy, in 1881. Ordained in 1904, he served 
as sergeant in the medical corps and as 
chaplain in the first World W'ar and sub- 
sequently as apostolic delegate to Bulgaria, 
Turkey and Greece. In 1944 he became the 
first Papal Nuncio to liberated E ranee and 
championed the controversial system of 
worker-priests. Patriarch of Venice in 1953, 
he was elected pope in October 1958 on the 
twelfth ballot. He convened the 21st 
oecumenical council in order to seek unity 
between the various Christian sects and 
broke with tradition by leaving the Vatican 
for short visits to hospitals and prisons in 
Rome. See popular Life by A. Lazzartni 
(trans. 1959). 

JOHN, surnamed Lackland (1167 1216), king 
of England, youn^t son of Henry il, was 
born at Oxford. December 24. His father 
sent him to Ireland as governor in 1 1 85, but 
his misconduct soon compelled his recall. 
He attempted to seize the crown during 
King Richard’s captivity in Austria; but he 
was pardoned and nominated his successor 
by his brother on his deathbed. John was 
crowned at Westminster, May 27, 1199, 
although Arthur (q.v.), son of John’s elder 
brother Geoffrey, was the rightful heir. On 
the Continent Arthur was acknowledged and 
his claims were supported by Philip of France, 
whom, however, in May 1200 John succeeded 
in buying off’. In the same year he obtained 
a divorce from his cousin Hawisa of Glouces- 
ter, and married Isabel of Angouldme. In 
the war in France Arthur was taken prisoner, 
and before Easter 1203 was murdered by 
John’s orders. Philip at once marched 
against John, and captured city after city, 
until by March 1204 only a portion of 


Aquitaine was left to John. In 1205 John 
entered on his quarrel with the church, the 
occasion being a disputed election to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. In 1207 
Innocent 111 consecrated Stephen Langton, 
an English cardinal, and John declined to 
receive him. In 1208 the kingdom was 
laced under an interdict. John retaliated 
y confiscating the property of the clergy 
who obeyed the interdict, and banished the 
bishops. He compelled the Scots king, 
William the Lyon, who had joined his 
enemies, to do him homage (1209), put down 
a rebellion in Ireland (1210), and subdued 
Llewellyn, the independent prince of Wales 
(1212). Meanwhile he had been excom- 
municated (1209), and, in 1212, the pope 
issued a bull deposing him, Philip joeing 
charged with the execution of the sentence. 
John, finding his position untenable was 
compelled to make abject submissiin to 
Rome, agreeing (May 1213) to bold his 
kingdom as a fief of the papacy, and to pay a 
thousand marks yearly as tribute. Hiilip, 
disappointed, turned his forces against 
Flanders ; but the French fleet was surprised 
at Damme by the English, 300 vessels being 
captured, and 100 burned. In 1214 John 
made a campaign in Poitou, but it turned out 
ill, and he returned to enter on the struggle 
with his subjects. A demand by the barons, 
clergy, and people that John should keep 
his oath and restore the laws of Henry 1 was 
scornfully rejected. Preparations for war 
began on' both sides. The army of the barons 
assembled at Stamford and marched to 
London: they met the king at Runnymcdc. 
and on June 15, 1215, was signed the (treat 
Charter (Magna Carta), the basis of the 
English constitution. In August the pope 
annulled the charier, and the war broke out 
again. The first successes were all on the 
side of John, until the barons called over the 
French Dauphin to be their leader, loms 
landed in May 1216, and John’s fortunes had 
become desperate, when he died at Newark, 
October 19. His reign, however, .saw im- 
provements in the civil administration, the 
exchequer and the law courts. Royal 
charters were granted to towns and English 
local government introduced into Ireland. 
See Life by K. Norgalc (1902) and study oi 
his reign by Painter (1949). 

JOHN 11 ( 1 3 1 9 64), king of France, succeeded 
his father, Philip VI, m 1350. In 1356 he 
was taken prisoner by Edward the Black 
Prince at Poitiers and carried to England. 
After the treaty of Bretigny (1360) he 
returned home, leaving his second son, the 
Duke of Anjoa, as a hostage; and when the 
duke broke his parole, and escaped (136.1). 
John cfaivalrou.sly returned to London, and 
died there. 

JOHN (1296- 1346). the blind king of Bohemia, 
son of Count Henry 111 of Luxemburg (altcr- 
wards the Emperor Henry Vll). Having 
married (1310) the heiress of Bohemia, he 
was crowned king in 1 311. In the struggle 
between Austria and Bavaria for the imperial 
crown he gained a victory for the Bavarians 
at MQhIdorf in 1322. In 1333-35 he v^as 
warring iii Italy for the Guelph party, m 
1334 he married a Bourbon, became an ally 
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of the French king, and fell at Crccy August 
26, 1346, and his motto Ich Dien^ ‘ I serve 
was adopted by the Black Prince, in respect 
for his father, Edward 111, who commanded 
the English army in the battle. John had 
been blind since 1 340, 

JOHN III (1624 96), king of Poland, was the 
son of James Sobicski, castellan of Cracow. 
After the defeat of the Poles by the Russians 
at Pilawiecz, John took up arms. On 
November U, 1673, he defeated the Turks 
at Choezim, and was elected king of Poland, 
May 21, 1674. When the Turks besieged 
Vienna in 1683, John hastened thither and 
raised the siege by a great victory on Sep- 
tember 12. His subsequent undertakings 
against the Turks were not equally success- 
ful. Sec French Life by Salvandy (6th ed. 
1876). 

JOHN, (I) Augustus (1878- ), British 

painter, bom at Tenby, studied at the Slade 
(1896-99) with his sister Gwen (see below), 
and in Paris, and made an early reputation 
for himself by his etchings (1900-14). 
Although a considerable draughtsman, John 
had no special predilection for pure design; 
Wyndham Lewis had described him as 
‘a great man of action into whose bands 
the fairies stuck a brush instead of a sword 
John’s favourite themes were gipsies, fishing 
folk and wild, lovely, yet naturally regal 
women, as in Lyric Fantasy (1913, private). 
In his portraits of women, including many 
of his wife Dorelia, he is concerned more 
with unique items of individual beauty or 
dignity than with pitrtrayal of character, as 
ior example the beautifully caught posture of 
the scarlet-gowned cellist Madame Sitysitia 
(1923, Tate), But character he could 
portray, as the studies of Shaw (c, 1914), 
Thomas Hardy (1923, both Fitzwilliam. 
Cambridge) and Dylan Thomas (Cardiff) 
amply testify. His best purely formal 
portrait is Judfte Dowdall as Lord Mayor of 
I Aver pool (1908 09, Melbourne). Ho also 
had u Jimson-like passion foi murals. His 
study for a Canadian War Memorial w'as 
never translated into full-size reality, but 
there is the magnificent Galway (1916) in the 
Tate. Me was elected R.A. in 1928, resigned 
in 1938 and was re-elected in 1940. He was 
awarded the O.M. in 1942. See his auto- 
biograph) Chiaroscuro 11952) and studies by 
A. Bertram (1923), J, Rothcnsiein (1944) and 
Fifty-Two Drawitifts^ intro. Lord David Cecil 
(1957). Hi.s sister, Gwen (1876 1939), 
settled at Meudon, France, where, with 
intimate friendships with Rodin, Rilke and 
the philosopher Maritain, she became a 
Catholic and painted striking, .sad-faced 
pictures of nuns, orphan children, cats and 
her sister-in -taw, Dorclia. Yountt Woman 
holding a Black Car is in the T ate, London. 

(2) Otto, yon (1909 ), West German 

ex-security chief and defendant in the most 
curious post-war treason case, was chief legal 
adviser to the German civil aviation company 
Lufthansa, In 1944 he played, with his brother 
Hans, a prominent rdle in the abortive anti- 
Hitler plot of July 20. after which he made 
good his escape to Britain via Spain and 
worked for the British Psycholggical Warfare 
Executive. At the end of the war, be joined 


a London legal firm and appeared as a 
prosecution witness in the Nuremberg and 
von Manstein trials. In 1950 he was appoin- 
ted with strong American and British support 
to the newly formed West German Office for 
the protection of the constitution. His sensi- 
tivity against former Nazi influence in post- 
war German political life earned him the 
enmity of Adenauer and the minister of the 
Interior, Schroder. Attending the annual 
commemorative ceremony of July 20 in West 
Berlin in 1954, he mysteriously disappeared 
and later broadcast for the East German 
Communists. In December 1956 he returned 
to the West, was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to four years’ hard labour for treasonable 
falsification and conspiracy. John’s case 
was that he was drugged by a friend, a 
w'ealthy Communist-sympathizing doctor in 
West Berlin, Wohlgemuth, and driven to 
the Communist sector where he w'as held a 
prisoner and forced to make broadcasts until 
he managed to escape. See W. Frischauer, 
The Man Who Came Back (1958). 

JOHN OF AUSTRIA (1547 78), Spanish 
soldier, natural son of the Emperor Charles V 
and Barbara Blombcrg of Ratisbon, was born 
at Ratisbon. He was early brought to Spain, 
and after the death of his father was acknow- 
ledged by his half-brother Philip H. In 1570 
he was sent with an army against the Moors 
in Granada, whom he completely rooted out 
of the country. On October 7, 1571, with 
the fleets of Spain, the pope and Venice, he 
defeated the Turks in the great sea-fight of 
Lepanto. In 1573 he took Tunis, and 
conceived the scheme of forming a kingdom 
for himself. Bui Philip, jealous of this 
design, sent him to Milan, and in 1576 as 
viceroy to the Netherlands. He sought to 
win the favour of the people by mildness; 
hard pressed for a time by William the 
Silent, he with the help of Parma's troops 
won the victory of Ocmbloux in 1577. Don 
John died at Namur, perhaps poisoned. See 
monographs by Sir W. Siirling-Maxwell 
(1883) and L. Coloma (1912). 

JOHN OF GAUNT (1340 99), Duke of 
Lancaster, fourth son of Edward III, was 
bom at Ghent (Fr. Gand), In 1359 he married 
his cousin, Blanche of Lancaster, and was 
created duke in 1362. She died in 1369, and 
in 1372 he married Constance, daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel of Castile, and assumed the 
title of kin$ of Castile, though he failed by 
his expeditions to oust his rival, Henry of 
Traslamare. Before his father’s death John 
became the most influential personage in the 
realm, and was thought to be aiming at the 
crown. He opposed the clergy and protected 
Wycliffe. Young King Richard, distrusting 
him, sent him in 1386 on another attempt to 
secure the crown of Castile; and this time he 
secured a treaty for the marriage of his 
daughter Catharine to the future king of 
Castile. After his return to England (1389) 
he reconciled Richard to his (John’s) brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, and by Richard was 
made Duke of Aquitaine, and sent on several 
embassies to France. On his second wife’s 
death he had married in 1396 his mistms, 
Catharine Swynford, by whom he had three 
sons» le^timated in 1397; from the eUloit 
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descended Henry VIIL Sec work by Armi- 
tage Smith (1904). 

JOHN OF LEYDEN (1509-36), Dutch 
Anabaptist, bom Beuckelszoon, Beuckels or 
Bockhold at Leyden, wander^ about for 
some time as a journeyman tailor, then 
settled in his native city as merchant and 
inn-keeper, and became noted as an orator. 
Turning Anabaptist, he in 1534 came to 
Munster, and, succeeding Matthiesen as 
head of the Anabaptists, set up a * kingdom 
of Zion with polygamy and community of 
goods. In June 1535 the city was taken by 
the Bishop of Miinster; and John and his 
accomplices were tortured to death. See 
Baring Gould's Historic Oddities (2nd series, 
1890), 

JOHN OF SALISBURY (c. 11 1 5-80), English 
scholar and divine, born at Salisbury, studied 
at Paris, and was clerk of Pope Eugenius III. 
In 1176 he became bishop of Chartres. One 
of the most learned classical writers of the 
middle ages, he died in 1 J 80. He wrote lives 
. of Becket and Anselm, Polycraticus (ed. 
Webb 1909), on church and state diplomacy, 
Metalogicon (ed. Webb 1929), a study of 
logic and Aristotelian philosophy, Entheticus^ 
Historia Pontifical is (ed. Poole 1927), and 
Letters. See studies by Schaarschmidt 
(1869) and Webb (1929). 

JOHN OF TREVISA (1326-1412), Cornish 
translator of Higdcn, Glanville and Barthoio- 
maeus AngUcus, was a fellow of Exeter and 
Queen's colleges, Oxford, and vicar of 
Berkeley and canon of Westbury (probably 
Westbury-on-Trym). 

JOHNS HOPKINS. Sec Hopktns (6). 
JOHNSON, (1) Amy (1903-41). English 
airwoman, bom at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
^aduated at Sheffield and became a secretary 
in London with aviation as a hobby. She 
was the first woman to be granted an Air 
Ministry's ground engineer's licence, and in 
May 1930 flew solo from England to Aus- 
tralia, breaking the record as far as Karachi. 
She crash-landed at Brisbane and was piloted 
to Sydney by James Molli.son (q.v.), whom 
she married in 1932 and whose flying record 
to Cape Town she broke in the same year. 
In 1931 she had broken the record for the 
route to Japan via Siberia. In 1933 they 
both flew to New York via Newfoundlana, 
but failed at the end for lack of petrol. 
Further record flights by her include one to 
Karachi (1934) with her husband and the 
return flight to the Cape (1936). In 1938 her 
marriage was dissolved and she resumed her 
maiden name. She joined the Air Transport 
Auxiliary in 1939 and was drowned after 
baling out over the Thames estuary, January 
5, 1941. She was appointed C.B.E, (1930) 
and received many awards, including the 
Segrave trophy (1933) and the pr«»idcnt*s 
gold medal of the Society of Engineers 
(1931). 

Q) Andrew (1808-75), I7tfa president of 
United States, was bom of humble 
parentage at Raleigh, N.C, December 29. 
In 1824 he went to Laurens, S.C., to work as 
a jouraeyman tailor, and in 1826 emigrated 
to Greenville, Tennessee. He smed as 
alderman and mayor; in 1835 and 1839 
beeame a member of the legislature; in 1941 


was elected to the state senate, and in 1843 
to congress. In 1853 and 1855 he was chosen 
governor of Tennessee, and in 1857 U.S. 
senator. After the civil war broke out he 
became a leader of the Southern Union men, 
was made military governor of Tennessee 
(1862), and elected to the vice-presidency 
(March 1865). On Lincoln's assassination 
(April 14. 1865) he became president. He 
sought to carry out the conciliatory policy of 
his predecessor, but the assassination had 

f rovoked a revulsion of public feeling, and 
ohnson’s policy was denounced as evincing 
disloyal sympathies. Soon a majority of 
congress were opposing his policy, and while 
he urged the readmission of Southern 
representatives, the majority insisted ^hat the 
Southern states should be kept for i period 
under military government. Johnson vetoed 
the congressional measures; and congress 
passed them over his veto. Finaly, his 
removal of secretary Stanton from lie war 
department precipitated a crisis. Johnson 
claimed the right to change his * constitu- 
tional advisers *. and in return he was 
charged with violation of the ‘Tenure of 
Office Act *, in doing so without the consent 
of the senate. He was impeached and 
brought to trial, but acquitted. He retired 
from office in March 1869. Elected to the 
senate in January 1875, he died July 31 of 
that year. See works by Foster (1867), 
Hughes (1893), Dewitt (1903), C. R. Hall 
(1916), L. P. Stryker (1929). 

(3) Esther. See Swirr. 

(4) Hewlett, the ‘ Red Dean ’ (1874- ), 

English ecclesiastic, born of a capitalist 
family at Macclesfield, studied at Manchester 
and Oxford Universities. He began life as a 
13-shilUngs-a-weck engineering apprentice, 
did welfare work in the Manchester slums, 
joined the I.L.P. and, resolving to become ‘ a 
missionary engineer', was ordained in 1905. 
In 1924 he became dean of Manchester and 
in 1931 dean of Canterbury. In 1938 he 
visited Russia, and with the publication of 
his book. The Socialist Sixth of the World, 
began his years of praise for Sovietism, In 
1951 he received the Stalin Peace Prize. 
Thougli he was not a member of the Com 
munist party, his untiring championship ot 
Communist states and Marxist poticicN 
involved him in continuous and vigorou.s 
controversy in Britain. His sobriquet was a 
sclf-bcstowcd title when, during the Spanish 
War, he said ‘ I saw red — you can call me 
red'. Other publications arc Chimts New 
Creative Age (J953) and Christians ami 
Communism (1956), 

(5) Jack (T878- ), American Negro 

boxer, born at Galveston, knocked out Bob 
Fitzsimmons (1907) and won the world’s 
heavyweight championship by beating Tommy 
Bums at Sydney ( 1 908). He defeats Jeffries 
(1910) and lost his title to Jess Willard at 
Havana (1915). His arrogance and cruelty 
made him an unpopular champion. He 
served a prison sentence in 1919. 

(6) James Weidoo (1871-1938), American 
Negro author, bom ih Jacksooviifer Florida, 
where he {imctised at the bar (1897-1901). 
In J906 he was U.S. eonsul at Puerto Cabello. 
VeoemieU* end *t Cbdolo, 
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(1909-12). He was secretary of the National 
Association of Colored People (1916-30) 
and was awarded the Spnngam medal 
(1925). From 1930 he was professor of 
Creative Literature at Fisk University. He 
wrote The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored 
Man (1912), Fifty Years and Other Poems 
(1917). Black Manhattan (1930), &c. 

(7) Lionel Pigot (1867-1902), English poet 
and critic, born at Broadstairs, Kent. His 
Poems (1895) and Ireland and Other Poems 
(1897) draw their inspiration from his con- 
version to Roman Catholicism and his passion 
for the Irish Renaissance. * By the Statue of 
King Charles at Charing Cross * is his best 
known piece. See also his Reviews and 
Critical Papers (1921). 

(8) Pamela Hansford. See Snow. 

(9) Richard Mentor (1781-1850), vice- 
president of the United States, was a member 
of congress in 1807-19, of the U.S. senate 
till 1829. and of congress till 1837. He was 
elected vice-president (1837 41) by the 
senate, after the elections had not thrown 
up a majority in the electoriai college for 
any one candidate. 

(10) Samuel (1709- 84), English lexico- 
grapher, critic and poet, was born at Lich- 
field, son of a bookseller. He was educated 
at Lichfield Grammar School and Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he spent little over 
a year before poverty and perhaps insult 
drove him into the career of petty school- 
mastering, first as an usher at Market 
Bosworth, later in a private venture at Edial, 
where Garrick was one of his pupils and 
where he wrote his frigid play Irene. In 
1737 he came up to London, llie struggle 
for a living there is refiected in his first poem, 
London (1738), an adaptation of Juvenafs 
third satire, contributed to the Gentleman*s 
Magazine, which gave him a start in journa- 
lism. From 1740 to 1743 he wrote for it 
debates in Parliament, largely concocted by 
himself, in which * the Whig dogs ’ got the 
worst of it. His famous Dictfonary occupied 
him for eight years from 1747, but even 
this heroic labour did not exhaust his 
energies. To this period belong his splendid 
adaptation of another satire of Juvenal, 
the tenth, 1749; and also the periodical 
The Rambler, afterwards published in three 
volumes compact of morality and keen 
observation of life, but now unreadable. 
Poverty and bereavement oppressed him in 
those years — the former Garrick partly 
relieved by producing Irene in 1749, from 
which Johnson gained £300: the latter, viz. 
the death of his wife in 1752 and of his 
mother in 1759, permanently depressed him. 
The prose talc of Abyssiiu'a, Rasselas, is said 
to have been written in a week to defray the 
burial expenses of the latter. Its theme is 
that the imrsuit of happiness is vain, a theme 
congenial to him and made supportable by 
his strong religious faith. In 1762 he was 
relieved of the drudgery of hack work by the 
bestotval of a crown pension of £300 a year 
and was thereafter enabled to figure as the 
arbiter of tetters and the wat social person- 
ality whole every recorded word and gesture 
have been tmiuted by posunity. The 
Literary Club* of which he was a founder 
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member (1764), was the chief place where his 
genius shone amid a galaxy of other talent, 
but private society, especially that of the 
Thrales, husband and wife, did much to make 
him occupied and happy. The Thrales 
indeed are woven into the texture of his 
social life in this middle period and it was 
only when Mrs Thrale, now a widow, married 
Piozzi, an Italian singer (1784), that Johnson 
deprived himself of her sprightly acquain- 
tance. As if to bear out his favourite theme 
of the vanity of human hopes, his social 
circle was narrowed by the death of Gold- 
smith, Beauclerk, Garrick and Mr Thrale 
within a few years of each other, but not 
before he had undertaken with Boswell in 
1773 what is surely the most instructive and 
entertaining tour in literary history of which 
we have happily the two complementary 
records, Johnson's Journey to the Western 
Isles (\17S) and Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 
The Lives of the Poets (1779-81) is the only 
other important contribution to letters in 
this late period; it includes The Life of Mr 
Richard Savage which had appeared more 
than thirty years before, in 1747, and which 
recorded with manly emotion the trials the 
friends had shared. Johnson died in 1784 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Johnson’s literary career then falls into four 
periods. The first includes much hack work 
for Cave’s Gentleman's Magazine, but also 
London and the biography of Savage. The 
second (1748-60), his most fertile period, 
contains the Dictionary, with its fine and 
discriminating Preface, the splendid Vanity 
of Human Wishes, and Rasselas. Though the 
heavy moralizing and the style of his periodi- 
cal essays in The Rambler, The Idler, &c., 
defeats modern patience, there is a great deal 
in them for the student. The third period, 
beside his unrivalled conversations recorded 
by Boswell (which are after all part of his 
* works ’), includes his edition of Shakespeare 
(1765), with its masterly Preface. In his last 
period, from 1772 onwards, political pamph- 
leteering employed his pen — the full-olooded 
Tory appears in the Patriot and Taxation no 
Tyranny (1775). His Journey to the Western 
Isles is treasure trove, but The Lives of the 
Most Eminent English Poets (1779-81) is his 
enduring monument, and this despite his 
cantankerous treatment of Milton and Gray 
and his failure to appreciate metaphysical 
poetry. His reputation as man and con- 
versationalist outweighs his literary reputa- 
tion, For the picture of Johnson m society 
we are indebted above all to Boswell, who 
has painted him with alt his hard sense and 
unreasonableness, his peremptory conclusion 
to argument, his humility and piety, his 
loveableness. The English sec uiemselves 
in this picture, but foreigners have never 
tmderstood the national homage. For one 
diing bis ideas were circumscribe he had no 
touch in him of the philosopher, and this no 
doubt makes for the fun of his verbal tussles 
with Boswell, who had imbibed something 
of philosophism but who wisely allowed 
himself usually to be ‘corrected’ by his 
friend. See the Yale edition of his works 
(voL I, 1959), D. Nichol Smith, B^hteeHih 
Cemury Est^ys on Shaket^eare, Lives by 
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J. Boswell (q.v.) (new ed. L. F. Powell, 1934), 
Sir John Hawkins (1787), Mrs Piozzi’s 
Anecdotes (1786), and studies by W. Raleigh 
(1910), S. C Roberts (1935), Elton, Survey 
of English Literature, 1780- J 830 and H. 
Pearson, Johnson and Boswell {{959^). 

(11) Sir William (1715-74), Irish merchant 
and administrator, born in County Down, in 
1738 went to America, and as a fur-trader 
acquired great influence with the Red 
Indians, whom he led often against the 
French. His third wife (or mistress) was a 
Mohawk girl. In 1755 he was created a 
baronet. See Griffis’s Sir William Johnson 
and the Six Nations (1891) and Life by A. 
Pound (1930). 

(12) William Eugene, nicknamed Pussyfoot 
(1862-1945), American temperance propa- 
gandist, born in Coventry, N.Y. He became 
a journalist and a special officer in the U.S. 
Indian Service, where he received his nick- 
name from his methods in raiding gambling 
saloons in Indian Territory. He was 
prominent during the prohibitionist move- 
ment in America and lectured for the cause 
all over Europe. In 1919 he lost an eye when 
he was struck and dragged from a lecture- 
platform in London by medical students. 

JOHNSTON, (1) Albert Sidney (1803 62), 
American soldier, born in Kentucky, served 
in the U.S. army until 1834. In 1836 he 
joined the army of Texas, and became us 
head, and in 1838 war secretary of Texas. 
He served in the Mexican war under General 
Taylor, who in 1849 appointed him pa>- 
maslcr in the U.S, army. In 1858 he brought 
the Mormon rebellion to an end. As 
bri^dicr-gcneral he commanded in Utah 
and on the Pacific until 1861, uhen he passed 
over to the South. Appointed to the com- 
mand of Kentucky and Tennessee, he 
fortified Bowling Green, and held the 
Northern army in check until February 1862, 
when he retreated to Nashville and later to 
Corinth, Mississippi. Here he concentrated 
50,000 men, with which force he attacked 
Grant at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. The National 
army was surprised, and the advantage lay 
with the Confederates till Johnston was 
mortally wounded. Next day Grant’s 
supports came up and the Confederates, 
now under Beauregard, were driven back 
to Corinth. Sec Life by W. P. Johnston 
(1878). 

(2) Alexander Keith (1804 71), Scottish 
cartographer, was bom near Penicuik, and 
died at Ben Rhvdding. His National Atlas 
(1843) procured him the appointment of 
geographer roval for Scotland. Other 
works are a Physical Atlas (1848) and the 
famous Royal Atlas (1861), besides atlases of 
astronomy, dtc., a physical globe, and a 
gazetteer. 

(3) Alexander Keith (1844 -79), son of (2), 
bom in Edinburgh, also wrote geographical 
works. He joined an exploring expedition to 
Paraguay in 1874, and in 1879 was appointed 
leader of the Royal Geographical Society's 
expedition to East Africa. He died between 
the Coast and Lake Nyasa, June 28, 1879, 
and his work was taken ' up by Joseph 
Thomson. 

(4) or Jonsloo^ Arthur (1587-1641), 


Scottish physician and humanist, born at 
Caskicben, Aberdeenshire, graduated M.D. 
at Padua in 1610, and visited many seats of 
learning. He practised medicine in France, 
whence his fame as a Latin poet spread over 
Europe. About 1625 he was appointed 
physician to King Charles I. His famous 
translation of the Psalms of David into Latin 
verse was published at Aberdeen in 1637. 
He helped to bring out the Deliciae Poetarum 
Scotorum liujus Aevi (1637), to which he also 
contributed notable poems. In 1637 he 
became rector of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
He died suddenly at Oxford. See works ed. 
by Sir W. D. Geddes (1892-95). 

(5) Sir Harry Hamilton (1858-1927), 
British explorer and novelist, bom at 
Kennington, London, from 1879 travened in 
Africa, Ted the Royal Society’s expedition to 
Kilimanjaro in 1884, and as commis^oner 
for South Central Africa made possible 
British acquisition of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. G.C.M.G., K.C.B., he wrote 
on the Congo, zoology, five novels and 77u» 
Story of My Life (1923). Sec Life by his 
brother (1929) and study by R. Oliver 
(1957). 

(6) Herrick L€‘e (1898 ), American 

chemist, born at North Jackson, Ohio, 
professor of C'hcmistry at Ohio and dircctoi 
of the Manhattan Project Research (1942 46). 
achieved with Giauqiie a temperature of 
less than one degree from absolute zero m 
gases. 

(7) Jo.s€ph Eggleston (1807 91), .American 
soldier, bom in Virginia, graduated at West 
Point, fought in the Seminole war, became 
captain of engineers in 1846, served in the 
war with Mexico, and in 1860 was quarter- 
master-general. He re.signcd in 1861 to enter 
the Confederate service, and as brigadier- 
general took command of the iirm> of the 
Shenandoah. He supported Beauregard at 
the first battle of Bull Run, in 1862 was 
disabled b> a wound, m 186.) failed to relieve 
Vicksburg, and in 1864 stubbornly contested 
Sherman's progress towards Atlanta, but, 
being steadily driven back, was relieved of 
his command. In February 1865 Lee 
ordered him to ‘ drive back Sherman but 
he had only u fourth of the Northern general's 
strength, On Lee’s surrender he accepted 
the same terms, afterwards engaged in railway 
and insurance business, wus elected to 
congress in 1877, was u U.S. commissioner 
of railroads, and died at Washington. See 
his Narrative (1874), Lives by Johnson 
(1891), Hughes (1893) and D. S. Freeman. 
Lee's Lieutenants (1942 44), 

JOHNSTONE, name of a Scottish noble 
family taken from the lordship of Johnstone 
in Annandalc, Dumfriesshire. In former 
days it was one of the most powerful and 
turbulent clans of the west Borders, and 
was at constant feud with its neighbours, 
especially the Maxwells. Of three branches, 
Johnstone of Annandalc, Johnstone of 
Westerhall, and Johnston of Hilton and 
Caskteben in Aberdeenshire, the first, which 
retained the ancient patrijnony, was cnitoblw 
by Charles I, and b^amc successively T-oT?.* 
Johnstone of l^hwood, Earls of Hanfcll, 
and Earls and Marquises of Annandalc. 
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These titles, being limited to heirs-malc, 
became dormant in 1792. Both the Houses 
of Westerhall and Caskicben had the rank 
of baronet, and a branch of the former was 
in 1881 raised to the peerage as Baron 
Derwent. See work by C. L. Johnstone 
(1889) and G. H. Johnstone (1909). 

JOHNSTONE, James, Chevalier de (1719- 
cr. 1800), Scottish soldier, the son of an 
Edinburgh merchant, as Prince Charles 
Edward’s aide-de-camp fought at Culloden, 
and, then taking service with the French, 
was present at the capture of Louisbourg and 
the capitulation of Quebec. See his Memoirs 
(tr. from French, 3 vols. 1870-71). 

JOINVIIXE, r/iwf-vep/, (1) Francois Ferdi- 
nand d’Orldans, Prince do (1818 1900), 
French sailor and author, born at Neuilly, 
the third son of Louis Philippe, served in the 
French navy from 1834 to 1848, and was on 
McClellan’s staff during the Virginian 
campaign in the American Civil War (1862); 
in 1886 he was again expelled from France. 
See his Vieux Souvenirs (1894; Eng. trans. 
1896). 

(2) Jean, Sire de ((*. 1224 1319), French 
historian, born in Champagne, became 
seneschal to the count of (Thampagne and 
king of Navarre. He took part in the 
unfortunate crusade of Louis IX (1248-54), 
returned with him to France, and lived partly 
at court, partly on his estates. At Acre in 
1250 he composed a Christian manual, his 
('rv<Jo: and tnroughout the crusade he took 
notes of events and wrote down his impres- 
sions. When almost eighty he undertook his 
delightful Me de Sairtt Louis (1309), His 
style conforms closely to his character: it is 
veracious, flowing, naive, often singularly 
expressive. See edition by N. dc WaiUy 
(1874) and trans, with intro, by J. fvans 
(1938). 

.K')KAI, Maurtts, or Mdr, vd'Aov (1825-1904), 
Hungarian novelist, born at Komarom, was 
an active partisan of the Hungarian struggle 
in 1848. Besides dramas, humorous essays, 
poems, &c., he has written novels and 
romances, good examples of which arc The 
Turks in } lumbar y (1852), The Miifiyar Nabob 
(1853) and it.s continuation /.oitan Karpathv 
(1854). The New Uwdloni (1862), Black 
Diamonds (1870), The Romance of the 
Coming C'enturv (1873), The Modern Midas 
(1875). The Comedians of Life (1876), God is 
One (1877), The If hire If'oman of l^ufschau 
(1884) and The Gipsy Baron (1885): several 
of them have been translated into En^tlish. 

A jubiie? edition in 100 volumes was published 
in 1894. Jokai was editor of several news- 
papers and conspicuous as a Liberal parlia- 
mentarian. 

JOLIO'l-CX’RlE, zho-iy&kUreey name of a 
French couple, both nuclear physicists; 

(1) Irkng, n4e Curie (189T19.56), wife 
(1926) of (2) and daughter of Pierre and 
Mane Curie (qq.v.), born in Paris, worked 
as her mother’s assistant at the Radium 
Institute, taking charge of the work in 1932. 
In that year she discovered, with her mother, 
the projection of atomic nuclei by neutrons, 
and in 1934 she and her husband (2) suc- 
ceeded in producing radioactive elements 
artificially, for which they received the 1935 
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Nobel prize for chemistry. She died of 
cancer, due to life-long exposure to radio- 
activity. 

(2) Jean Fr6d6ric, original surname Jollot 
(1900-58), husband (1926) of (1), born in 
Paris, studied under Langevin at the Sorbonne 
where in 1925 he became assistant to Madame 
Curie, mother of Irene. In 1935 he shared 
with his wife the Nobel prize for their 
discovery of artificial radioactivity. Professor 
at the College de France (1937), he became 
a strong supporter of the Resistance move- 
ment during the second World War and a 
member of the Communist party. After the 
liberation he became director of scientific 
research and (1946-50) hi^h commissioner 
for atomic energy, a position from which 
he was dismissed when the hitherto exclusively 
peaceful objectives were subordinated to 
defence requirements. President of the 
Communist-sponsored World Peace Council, 
he was awarded the Stalin Peace prize (1951). 
Commander of the Legion d’honneur, he 
was given a slate funeral by the Gaullist 
government when he died from cancer, due 
to life-long exposure to radioactivity. 
JOLSON, Al, stage-name of Asa Yoelson 
(1886 1950), Russian-born American actor 
and singer, born in St Petersburg, son of a 
rabbi, emigrated to the United States in 1893 
and made his stage debut in The Children of 
the Ghetto (1899). He toured with circus and 
minstrel shows and became famous for his 
characteristic imitations of Negro singers in 
such hits as ‘ Mammy ’ (1909), * Sonny Boy 
<&c. His recorded voice featured in the 
commemorative films The Jolson Story and 
Jo Ison Sings Again, 

JOLY, Jolui (1857 1933). Irish geologist and 
physicist, born in Offaly, Ireland, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he became 
professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
1897. He invented a photometer in 1888, 
calculated the age of the earth by measuring 
the sodium content of the sea (1899) and 
formulated the theory of thermal cycles 
based on the radioactive elements in* the 
earth’s crust. With Stevenson he evolved 
the * Dublin method ’ in radiotherapy, 
pioneered colour photography and the 
radium treatment of cancer. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1892. 

JO.MINI, Henri, Baron, zho-mee-nee (1779- 
1869), Swiss soldier and strategist, bom at 
Payerne in Vaud, after commanding a Swiss 
battalion attached himself to Ney, to whom 
he became chief of staff: he was created 
baron after the peace of Tilsit. He attracted 
Napoleon’s notice by his Traits des grandes 
operations rnilitaires (1804). He distin- 
guished himself at Jena, in the Spanish 
campaigns and during the retreat from 
Russia; but, offended at his treatment by 
Napoleon, he entered the Russian service 
(1814), and fought against Turkey (1828). 
He wrote a great history of the wars of the 
Revolution (1806), a Life of Napoleon (1827) 
and a PrJcis de Tart de guerre (1830), Sec 
E, M. Earle, Makers of Modern Strategy 
(1944). 

JOMMELLI, NiccoW, yo^meVTi (1714--74). 
Italian composer of more than fifty opem, 
bom at Aversa, germanized his style and lost 
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his po^larity after a spell as Kapellmeister 
to the Duke of Wfirttemberg. 

JONAS, Justus, yo-nHs 0493-1555), German 
professor at Wittenberg, sided with Luther 
m the Reformation. See monograph by 
PresscI (1863). 

JONES, (1) Daniel (1881- ), English 

phonetician, was called to the bar in 1907, 
when he was also appointed lecturer in 
Phonetics (professor from 1921) at London. 

He collaborated with others in compiling 
Cantonese (1912), Sechuana (1916) and 
Sinhalese (1919) phonetic readers, compiled 
an English Pronouncing Dictionary (1917; 
new ed, 1956) and wrote The Phoneme 
(1950), Cardinal Vowels (1956), &c. He was 
secretary (1928-49) and president of the 
International Phonetic Association. 

(2) Ebenezer (1820-60), English minor 
poet, born at Islington, was brought up a 
strict Calvinist and despite long hours as 
clerk completed Studies of Sensation and 
Event (1843), which were admired by Brown- 
ing and Rossetti. In his Land Monopoly 
( 1 849) he anticipated the economic theory of 
Henry George (q.v.) by thirty years. 

(3) Edward (1777-1837), founder in 1800 
of the Welsh Wesleyan Methodists, was born 
near Ruthin, and died at Leek. 

4) Edward Bume. See Burnl-Jones. 

5) Ernest (1819-69), English Chartist poet 
and leader, the son of Major Jones, equerry 
to the Duke of Cumberland, afterwards king 
of Hanover, was born at Berlin, and came to 
England in 1838. In 1841 he published his 
romance. The Wood Spirit^ was called to the 
bar in 1844, and next year became leader of 
the Chartist movement, issuing The Labourer^ 
Notes of the People and The People^s Paper, 
and resigning nearly £2000 per annum, left 
to him on condition that he should abandon 
the Chartist cause. For his part in the 
Chartist proceedings at Manchester in 1848 
he got two years’ solitary' confinement, and 
in prison composed an epic, The Revolt of 
Hindostan. After his release he wrote The 
Battleday (1855), The Painter of Florence and 
The Emperor's Vigil (1856), and Beldagon 
Church and Corayda (1860), He made 
several vain efforts to enter parliament Sec 
G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Portraits (1941), and 
studies, ed. Saville (1952). 

(6) Ernest (1879-1958), Welsh psycho- 
analyst, bom at Llwchwr, Glamorgan, 
studwd at Cardiff University College and 
qualified with gold medals as physician in 
London. Medical journalism and neuro- 
logical research brought him into contact 
with the work of Freud and his new approach 
to neurosis. Jones learnt German in order 
to study this more closely and in 1908 
became a life-long disciple and personal 
friend of the founder of psycho-analysis, 
introduced it into Britain and in 1912 formed 
a committee of Freud’s closest collaborators 
of which he was the only Gentile, pledged 
to uphold the Freudian theory in the face of 
detractors and deviationists. He introduced 
psycho-analysis into America and Britain, 
founding the British Psycho-Analytical 
Society m 1913, also in 1920 the Intetnationai 
laumal of Psyeho-A/udysis which he edited 
(1920-33). He was professor of Psychiatry 
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at Toronto and director of the London 
Clinic for Psycho-Analysis. Among his 
numerous works and translations is a 
psycho-analytical study of Hamlet and the 
authoritative biography of Freud (1953-57). 
See his autobiography Free Associations 
(1959). 

(7) Henry (1831 99), English physician 
who as * Cavendish ’ published many books 
on whist and other games. 

(8) Henry Arthur (1851-1929), English 

dramatist, together with Pinero the founder 
of the ‘ realist problem ’ drama in Britain, 
born at Grandborough, Bucks, was in 
business till 1878, when Only Round the 
Corner was produced at Exeter. His first 
great hit was a melodrama. The Silver King 
(1882). This was followed by and 

Sinners (1884), Rebellious Susan (1894), 
The Philistines (1895), The Liars (18971 The 
Manoeuvres of Jane (1898), Mrs Dane's 
Defence (1900), Mary Goes First (191 3i and 
other social comedies. See IJfe and Letters 
by his daughter (1930), and study by R. A. 
Cordell (1932). 

(9) Sir Heniy' Stuart (1867-1939), British 
classical scholar, born at Hunslet, Leeds, 
studied at Balliol College, Oxford, and in 
Greece and Italy, became Camden professor 
of Ancient History at Oxford and principal 
of University College, Aberystwyth, in 1927. 
and was knighted in 1933. He contributed 
to archaeological studies and ancient history, 
edited Thucydides (1898-1900) and edited 
the Greek lexicon of Liddell and Scott 
(9th ed, 1925 40). 

(10) Inigo (1573 1652). the first of the greid 
English architects, born in London July 15, 
studied landscape-painting in Italy, * and 
from Venice introduced the Palladian stvlc 
into England. In Denmark, he is said to 
have designed the palaces of Rosenborg and 
Fredcriksborg. In 1606 James I employed 
him in arranging the masques of Ben Jonson. 
He introduced the pro.sccnium arch and 
movable scenery to the English stage. In 
1613-14 he revisited Italy and on his return 
in 1615 was appointed surveyor-general o( 
the royal buddings. In 1616 he dc.signcd Ihj 
queen’s house at Greenwich, completed in 
the t630s. Other commissions include the 
rebuilding of the W'hitehall banqueting hall, 
the nave and transepts and a targe Corinthian 
portico of old St Paul’s, Marlborough Chapel, 
the Double-Cube room at Wilton and 
possibly the York Water Gate. He laid out 
Covent Garden and l.incoln’s Inn Fields. 
Sec Life by Cunningham (1848) and studies 
by J. A. Gotch (1928). R. Blomfield (1935), 
S. Sitwell, British Architects and Craftsmen 
(1945) and J. L. Milne (1953). 

(11) Oweti (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, 
was all his life a London furrier, but early 
developed a taste for Welsh poetry. His 
Myvyrian Archaeology of Wales { 1 801-07; 
new ed. 1870) is a cmlection of poetic pieces 
dating from the 6th to the I4tn century-— 
His son, Owen Jones (1809-74). art-decoramr. 
was superintendent of works for the London 
Exhibition of 1851, and director of decoration 
for the Crystal Palace. 

(12) piS a747->2), ScottWi-boro Ameri- 
ciHi nilor, born nt Khtbean, Kirkcwo- 
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brightshire» July 6, the son of a gardener, director of the Brussels Conservatoire 
John Paul. Apprenticed as sailor-boy, he (1920-39). He composed piano, violin and 
made several voyages to America, and in organ works, the symphonic poem Lalla 
1773 inherited a property in Virginia, having Roukh^ an opera and a ballet, 
meanwhile for five years been mate on a (2) Leon (1885- ), brother of (1), 

slaver; about the same date he assumed the followed him in 1939 as director of the 
name of Paul Jones. When the American Brussels Conservatoire. He has written 
congress in 1775 resolved to tit out a naval works for the piano, operas, and Rhapsodia 
force he ofTercd his services. In April 1778, Belgia for violin and orchestra, 
visiting the British coast in a brig of eighteen JONSON, Ben (1572-1637), English drama- 
guns, he performed some daring exploits, tist, bom at Westminster, probably of 
including a descent on the Solway. The year Border descent. He was educated at West- 
after, as commodore of a small French minster School under Camden, to whom he 
squadron displaying American colours, he paid the tribute ‘ Camden most reverend 
threatened Leith, and on September 23, head to whom 1 owe/All that I am in arts, 
fought off Flamborough Head a desperate all that I know *. After working for a while 
engagement, in which he captured two with his step-father, a bricklayer, he volun- 
British men-of-war. Louis XVI created him teered for military service in Flanders before 
a Chevalier of the Order of Military Merit, joining Henslowc’s company of players. He 
In 1788 he entered the Russian service, and killed a fellow-player in a duel, became a 
as rear-admiral of the Black Sea fleet served Catholic in prison, but later recanted. His 
against Turkey. He died in Paris. See Every Man in his Humour^ with Shakespeare 
Lives by Sherburne (1825). Mackenzie in the cast, was performed at the Curtain in 
(1841), Brady (1900), Buell (1900); Life and 1598 to be followed not so successfully by 
Letters, by Mrs de Koven (1914); also Sir Every Man Out of His Humour, \n 1599, The 
J. K. Laughton's Studies in Naval History equally tiresome Cynthia* s Revels, largely 
(1887). allegorical, was succeeded by The Poetaster 

(13) Robert (fl. 1600), English lutenist and which at least was salted by a personal attack 

composer, graduated at Oxford (1597), on Dekker and Marston. He now tried 
com(>osed madrigals, including a six-part Roman tragedy, but his s9tvVr/i«jr( 1603) and his 
one in Morley's The Triumphes of Oriana as later venture, Catiline (1611), are so larded 
well as five books of * ayres *, w ith lute with classical references as to be merely closet 
Hccompaniraents. plays. If he was trying to show Shakespeare 

(14) Robert Tyre (Bobby) (1902- ), how to write a Roman tragedy he failed badly. 

American golfer, bom in Atlanta. He studied but his larger intent of discarding romantic 
law and was called to the Georgia bar in comedy and writing realistically (though his 
1928. He won the National Amateur theory of * humours ’ w'as hardly comparable 
Championship in 1924. 1925, 1927 and 1928, with genuine realism) helped to produce his 
the National Open Championship in 1923, four masterpieces — Voipone The Silent 

1926 and 1929, and both Championships in Woman (1609), The Alchemist (1610) and 
1930, in which year he also won the Amateur Bartholomew Fair (1614), Volpone is an 
and Open Championships of Great Britain, unpleasant satire on senile sensuality and 
He wTOte Down the Fairway (1927), and in greedy legacy-hunters. The Silent Woman 
1958 received the freedom of St Andrews. is farcical comedy involving a heartless hoax. 

(15) Sir WilUam (1746 94). British onen- Dryden praised it for its construction, but 

talisL born in London, wa.s educated at The Alchemist is better with its single plot 
Harrow and University College, Oxford, and strict adherence to the unities. Bar- 
where his remarkable attainments aiiracfcd thohmew Fair has indeed all the fun of the 
aitention. In 1765 he became tutor to the fair, salted by Ben's anti-puritan prejudices, 
son of Earl Spencer; in 1774 wa.s called to though the plot gets lost in the motley of 
the bar; and in 1776 became commissioner eccentrics. After the much poorer The Devil 
of bankrupts, publishing meanwhile a is an Ass (161b). Jonson turned or rather 
Persian Grammar (1772), Latin Commen- returned to the masque — he had collaborated 
tarics on Asiatic Poct^ (1774), and a vtiih Ini^o Jones m The Masque of Biacknesse, 
translation of seven ancient Arabic poems 1605 — and produced a number of those 
(1780). In 1783 he obtained a judgeship in glittering displays down to 1625 when 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, James's death terminated his period of 
and was knighted. He devoted himself to Court favour. His renewed attempt to 
Sanskrit, whose startling resemblance to attract theatre audiences left him in the 
Latin and Greek he was the first to point out angry mood of the ode ‘ Come leave the 
in 1787, He established the Asiatic Society loathed stage’ (1632). Only his unfinished 
of Bengal ( 1 784), and was its first president, pastoral play The Sad Shepherd survives of 
He completed a translation of Sakuntala^ the his declining years. Ben attracted the learned 
Hitopatksa, parts of the Vedas, and Manu, and courtly, to several of whom his superb 
before his aealh. See Memoirs by Lord verse letters are addressed. Perhaps we 
Teignmouth appended to his works (9 vols. should not wonder at the success of The Sad 
1799-1804), and appreciation by A. J. Shepherd, for his lyric genius was second 
Arbcrry (1946). only to Shakespeare's. * Drink to me only 

JONOEIn, yoiifVii, (1) Joseph (I STB- 19S3), with thine Eyes' in Volpone (of all placed 
Belgian composer, won the l^t^an Pria de and * Oueen and Huntress chaste and Fair^ 
Bonne and was professor at Consmva- and * Slow, slow fresh Fount * in the dreary 
loire until ou^reak of World War I, stretches of Cynthia^s Renls are but a few 
when he went to £ii|^d* He becamo of these pemlttic lyrics. His rfwher; or 
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Discoveries, printed in the folio of 1640, 
prove him a considerable critic with a bent 
towards the neoclassicism which Cowley and 
Dryden inaugurated. His works were edited 
by William Gifford in 1816 and by Colonel 
Cunningham in 1 875. These were superseded 
by Herford’s splendid edition. There have 
been numerous studies, the best perhaps by 
J. A. Symonds (1886), Swinburne (1889) 
and G. Gregory Smith (1919), G. B. Johnston 
(1945), G. E. Bentley (1945) and Partridge 

J<^NslbN, (1) Einar (1874-1954), Icelandic 
sculptor, studied at Rome and Copenhagen, 
and created a reputation for himself by the 
independence, realism and grandeur of his 
works {The Outlaw, Evolution, New Life, 
&c.). 

(2) Fiimiir (1858-1934), Icelandic scholar, 
bom at Akureyri, studied, lectured and 
became professor in 1898 at Copenhagen. 
He published Den oldnorske og oldislandske 
Utteraturs historic (1894-1902), a history of 
the mediaeval literatures of Norway and 
Iceland. 

JOOS VAN CLEVE, See Cleve. 

JOPLIN, Thomas (c. 1790-1847), English 
economist, born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, wrote 
a number of works on joint-stock banking 
in Scotland, advocated a merger of small 
provincial banks and became a director of 
such a scheme with the founding of the 
National Provincial Bank (1833) and opposed 
the monopoly of the Bank of England. 
JORDAENS, Jakob, yor'dahns (1593-1678), 
Flemish painter, who was born and died at 
Antwerp, ranks next to Rubens amongst 
Flemish painters. He became a member of 
an Antwerp Guild in 1616 and from 1630 
came under the influence of Rubens, who 
obtained for him the patronage of the kings 
of Spain and Sweden. His early paintings 
such as the Four Evangelists (1632, Louvre) 
show him to be deficient in the handling of 
chiaroscuro effects and colour generally, but 
he improved vastly in such later canvases as 
The Triumph of Frederick Henry ( 1652, House 
in the Wood. The Hague) although he never 
achieved the delicacy of Rubens. He also 
designed tapestries, and painted portraits. 
Sec monograph by M. Rooses (tr, 1908). 
JORDAN, (1) Camille, zhor-da (1771-1821), 
French Liberal politician, born at Lyons, 
supported the royalists during the revolution 
and fled (1793). He subsequently became a 
member of the council of The Five Hundred 
(1797), opposed Napoleon and became a 
deputy in 1816. 

(2) Dorothea, nie Bland, jor'd^n (1762- 
18 J6), Irish actress, born near Waterford, 
made her debut in Dublin (1777), soon 
became popular and in 1782 obtained an 
engagement from Tate Wilkinson at Leeds. 
She appeared with phenomenal success at 
Drury Lane in The Country Girl in October 
1785, For nearly thirty years it was in the 
rdlea of romps and boys that she mainly kept 
her hold on the public. In 1 790 commenced 
her connection with the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV, which endured until 
1811. After playing in London and in the 
provinces unUl 1814, she is said to have been 
compelled to retire to France for g debt of 


£2000. She certainlv lived in apparent 
poverty at St Cloud, where she died. In 1 83 1 
King William made her eldest son Earl of 
Munster. See books by Boaden (1831), 
Sergeant (1913), Jerrold (1914). 

(3) Marie Ennemond Camille, zhor-dd 
(1838-1922). French mathematician, born at 
Lyons, became professor at the ^ole 
Polytechnique and at the College de France. 
He applied group theory to geometry, wrote 
on the theory of linear differential equations 
and on the theory of functions, which he 
applied to the curve which bears his name. 

(4) Rudolf, yor-dahn (1810-87), German 
painter of fishcr-folk , was born at Berlin, and 
died at Dusseldorf. 

JORDANES, -dah'neez (fl. 530), historiani was 
first a notary at the Ostrogoth court in Italy, 
but became a monk, and finally Bishop of 
Crotona. He wrote two historical works in 
Latin — De Regnorum ac Temporum Succes- 
sione, a compendium of history from \the 
creation to 552 a.d., and De Getarum Origine 
et Rebus Gestis (Eng. trans. with introd. \by 
Mierow, 1915), which, based on the earlier 
work (now lost) of the Roman Cassiodorifc, 
is an important source of information about 
the Goths. 

JORGENSEN, yteF gen-sen, (I) Johannes 
(1866 1956), Danish novelist and poet, lived 
most of his life in Assisi, Italy, became a 
Roman Catholic (1896) but returned to 
Svendborg, his birth-place, shortly before his 
death. His works include Frans of A^'^isi 
(1907), Den hellige Katharina af Siena (1915) 
and AfiV Li vs Legende (1916-28 ). 

(2) Jdrgen, ‘ King of Iceland * (1779 
c. 1845), Danish adventurer, the son of a 
Copenhagen watchmaker, was born in 1779. 
On June 21, 1809, having previously visited 
Iceland as interpreter, he arrived at Reykjavik 
in an armed London merchantman. But all 
trade being prohibited by the laws of the 
island, a few days afterwards he landed and 
seized the governor. He then proclaimed 
the independence of Iceland, * undwr English 
protection \ and appropriated all he could 
lay his hands on for the ‘ slate chest \ On 
August 9 a British sloop of war arrived, and 
he was carried to England. He lived in 
London for some years, but was convicted 
of robbery in 1820, and transported to 
Tasmania. 

JOSEPH, the name of many biblical person- 
ages. The most important are: 

Josepli, the elder of the two sons of Jacob 
by Rachel. His being sold into Egypt and 
his ultimate rise to power there arc recorded 
in Genesis. 

Joaepb, husband of the Virgin, a carpenter 
at Nazareth, appears last in the gospel 
history when Jesus is twelve years old (Luke, 
ii. 43); he is never mentioned during his 
ministry, and may be assumed to have been 
already dead. 

Jos^, one of the two persons chosen as 
worthy to fill the vacant place of Judas among 
the Twelve. 

Joseph of Arinutheut a rich Israelite who 
went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus, 
burying it in his own rock-hewn tomb. 
JOSEPH, the name of two Holy Roman 
emperors; 
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Joseph 1 (1678-1711), succeeded his father 
Leopold I as emperor of Germany in 1705. 
He panted privileges to the Protestants, and, 
in ^liance with Britain, prosecuted success- 
fully the war of the Spanish succession 
against France. 

Joseph 11 (1741-90), emperor of Germany, 
son of Francis I and Maria Theresa, was 
born March 13. In 1764 he was elected 
king of the Romans, and after his father’s 
death (1765) emperor of Germany; but 
until his mother’s death (1780) his power was 
limited to the command of the army and the 
direction of foreign affairs. Although he 
failed to add Bavaria to the Austrian 
dominions (1777-79 and again in 1785), he 
acquired Galicia, Lodomeria, and Zips, at 
the first partition of Poland in 1772; and in 
i 780 he appropriated a great part of Passau 
and Salzburg. As soon as he found himself 
in full possession of the government of 
Austria he declared himself independent of 
the pope, and prohibited the publication of 
any new papal bulls without his placet. He 
suppressed 700 convents, reduced the number 
of the regular clergy from 63,000 to 27,000, 
prohibited papal dispensations as to marriage, 
and in 1781 published the Edict of Toleration 
for Protestants and Greeks. He also 
abolished serfdom, reorganized taxation, 
and curtailed the feudal privileges of the 
nobles. In 1 788 he engaged m an unsuccessful 
war with Turkey. See study by S. K. 
Padover (1934). 

JOSEPH, king of Naples. See Bonaparte. 
JOwSEPH, Pire (1577- 1638), French diplomat, 
Richelieu’s alter efto^ the * Grey Eminence ’, 
born Francois le Clerc du Tremblay in Paris, 
from a soldier turned Capuchin in 1 599, and 
went on several important diplomatic 
missions for Richelieu. See books by 
f agnicz (Pans 1893 94) and Aldous Huxley 
( 1941 ). 

.lOSfePHlNE, nee Marie Josephine Rose 
Taschcr de la Pagerie (1763-1814), wife of 
Napoleon and French cmprc^is, was born in 
Martinique, June 23, and in' 1779 married 
lIktc the Vicomte de Beauharnais (q.v,). In 
1796 , two years after his execution, she 
married Napoleon Bonaparte, and accom- 
panied him in his Italian campaign, but soon 
returned to Paris and gratified to the full her 
pleasure-loving instincts. At Malmaison, 
and afterwards at the Luxembourg and the 
luilenes, she attracted round her the most 
brilliant society of France, and contributed 
not a lutic to the establishment of her hus- 
hund\ power. But the marriage, being 
childless, was dissolved December 16, 1809. 
.losephinc retained the title of empress, and, 
if allowed, would have rejoined Bonaparte 
alter his fall. See works by Aubenas (1859), 
Sergeant (1908), Mi^ucval (trails. 1912), 
Turquan (trans. 1913), Geer (1925), Wilson 
(1930). 

JOSEPHUS, Flavius. Jd-see'fus (37 7100), 
Jewish historian ana soldier, was born at 
Jerusalem, the son of a priest, while his 
mother was descended from the Asmonean 
princes. His acquirements in Hebrew and 
CJrcck literature soon drew public attention 
upon him, and he became conspicuous 
amongst the Pharisees, the national party, at 


twenty-six being chosen delegate to Nero. 
When the Jews rose in their last and fatal 
insurrection against the Romans, Josephus, 
as governor of Galilee, displayed great valour 
and prudence ; but the advance of Vespasian 
(67) made resistance hopeless, and Jotapata, 
the city into which he had thrown himself, 
was taken after holding out for 47 days. 
Josephus was kept in a sort of easy imprison- 
ment for three years, and was present in the 
Roman army at the siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus (70). After this he appears to have 
resided at Rome. He survived Agrippa II, 
who died in 100. His works are History of 
the Jewish War^ written both in Hebrew and 
Greek (the Hebrew version is no longer 
extant); Jewish Antiquities^ containing the 
history of his countrymen from the earliest 
times to the end of the reign of Nero; a 
treatise on the Antiquity of the Jews, against 
Apion; and an Autobiography (a.d. 37-90). 
The editio princeps of the Greek text appeared 
at Basel in 1544. See irans. by H. St J. 
Thackeray (w^ith text; 1926 et seq.). Lion 
Feuchtwangcr’s historical romance Der 
judische Krieg was translated as Josephus 
(1932). See studies by N. Bcntw'ich (1926) 
and F. Jackson (1930). 

JOSHUA, son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
was one of the twelve spies sent to collect 
information about the Canaanites, and 
during the forty years’ wanderings acted as 
‘ minister ’ or personal attendant of Moses. 
After * the Lord w^as angry with Moses ' 
Joshua was expressly designated to lead the 
people into Canaan. The Book of Joshua 
is a narrative of the conquest and settlement 
of Canaan under his leadership. 

JOSIAH (649-609 b.c.), king of Judah, 
succeeded his father Amon at eight. He 
re-established the worship of Jehovah, and 
instituted the rites in the newly-discovered 
* Book of the Law He fell at Megiddo 
attempting to check Pharaoh-Necho’s ad- 
vance against the Assyrians. 

JOSIKA, Baron Mikids von, yd’shee-ke (1794- 
1865), Hungarian novelist in the romantic 
tradition of Sir Walter Scott, was involved 
in the revolution of 1848, and had to live an 
exile in Brussels and Dresden. See Magyar 
Life by Szaak (1891). 

JOUBERT, zhoo'hayr, (I) Joseph (1754- 
1824), French writer and moralist, was born 
at Montignac in Pdrigord, and studied and 
taught at the college of Toulouse. He then 
went to Paris, and lived through all the fever 
of the Revolution. In 1 809 he was nominated 
by Napoleon to the council of the new 
university. Fourteen years after his friend 
Chateaubriand edited a smalt volume from 
his papers, and Joubert’s fame was from that 
moment assured : his Pens^es are worthy of 
their place beside those of La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, La Bruydre and Vauvenargues. 
There are translations by Calvert (1867), 
Attwell 0877), and Lyttelton (1899). Sec 
Sainte-Beuve's Causeries du Lundi (vol. i), 
Portraits lift Zaires (vol. ii), and Chateau- 
briand et son groupex also Matthew Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism (1865) and study by A, 
Beaunier (1918). 

(2) Petrus Jacobus (1834-1900), Boer 
soldier and statesman, born at Cango, 
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Cape Colony, was conqueror of Colley in 
J881 and of Jameson in 1896, organized the 
first Boer successes in the South African 
war of 1899-1902, but died after a short 
illn ess. 

JOUFFROY, Theodore Simon, zhoo^frwah 
(1796-1842), French philosopher, bom at 
Pontets in the Jura, professor of Philosophy 
at Paris (1817), in 1838 became university 
librarian. He wrote lucid commentaries 
on Reid and Dugald Stewart, translated their 
works and wrote Melanges phUosophtques 
(1833), Cours de droit nature! (1835), &c. 
See Life by Tissot (1876). 

JOUFFROY D’ABBANS, Claude, Marquis 
de, zhoo-frwah dab*d (1751-1832), French 
inventor of steam-navigation, served in the 
army, and in 1783 made a small paddle-wheel 
steamboat. Compelled to emigrate and 
ruined by the Revolution, he failed to float 
a company till after Fulton had made his 
successful experiments on the Seine in 1803. 
Sec monograph by Prost (Paris 1 889). 

JOULE, Janies Prescott, jool (1818-89), 
English physicist, famous for his experiments 
in heat, born December 24 at Salford, studied 
chemistry under Dalton and in a series of 
notable researches (1843 “78) show'cd experi- 
mentally that heat is a form of energy, 
determined quantitatively the amount of 
mechanical, and later electrical, energy to be 
expended in the propagation of heat energy 
and established the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. This became the basis of the theory 
of the conservation of energy. With Lord 
Kelvin, he measured the fall in temperature 
when a gas expands without doing external 
work and formulated the absolute scale of 
temperature. He also showed that the 
molecular heat of a compound solid is equal 
to the sum of the atomic heats of its com- 
ponents, and was the first to describe the 
phenomenon of magnetostriction. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 18S0 and awarded the 
Copley (1860) and Royal medals. His 
collected papers were published by the 
Physical Society (1884-87). See J. O. 
Crowthcr, British Scientists of the Nineteenth 
Century ( 1935). 

JOURDAN, Jean Baptiste, Comte, zhoor-da 
<1762 1833), French marshal, bom at 
Limoges, defeated the Austrians at Watlignies 
(October 16, 1793), gained the victory of 
Fleurus (June 26, 1794), and then drove the 
Austrians across the Rhine, took Luxemburg, 
and besieged Mainz. But on Oaober II, 
1795, he was defeated at Hochst, and four 
times in 1796 99 by the Archduke Charles. 
Napoleon employed him in 1800 in Piedmont; 
in 1804 he was made marshal, and in 1806 
aovemor of Naples. In 1 8 1 3 he was defeated 
by -Wellington at Vitoria, and in 1814 trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the Bourbons, who 
made him a count. He supported the 
Revolution of 1830. 

JOUVFJ4EL, Hcitfi de (1876*1935), French 
politician and journalist, husband (1910* 
1935) of the authoress Colette, bom in Paris, 
attained a high position in the ministry of 
justice before editing Le Matin, Elected 
senator in 1921, he was dele^te to the 
League of Nations (1922 and 1924) and was 
high commissioner in Syria (1925*^6). 


K>UVET, Louis, zhoo-vay (1887-1951), 
French theatre and film director and actor, 
bom in Finist6re, graduated as a pharmacist 
but took to the stage. He fought in the 
first World War and toured we United 
States with Jacques Copeau's company 
(1918-19). He became stage-manager (1922) 
and director (1924) of the Cotnedie dcs 
Champs £lys6es. Equally at home in modem 
as in classical French drama, he was the first 
to recognize Giraudoux, ail but one of whose 
plays (1928-46) he produced, as well as 
Cocteau’s La Machine irfernale (1931). In 
1934 his company transferred to the Th68tre 
de TAthende and he was honoured by being 
the first director to be appointed professor 
at the Paris Conservatoire, outside the 
Comddie Fran9aise. At the latter, hoover, 
he directed (1936-37) outstanding produc- 
tions of Molidrc’s VEcole des femm^ and 
Corneille's LlUusion. He was cflually 
outstanding as an actor in such films as 
Topaze^ Carnival in Flanders (1935), \ and 
directed Carnet de bal (1937), La Fin dm Jour 
(19.39), Volpone (1940) and Retour h Id vi> 
(1949), (Sec. He was awarded the Legiot of 
Honour (1926) and in 1949 was chosen best 
French film actor of the year. See study b>’ 
B. L. Knapp (1958). 

JOUY, Victor Joseph Etienne de, zhwee 
(1764-1846), French playwright, librettist, 
and author of V Her mite de la Chaass^e 
d'Autin (1812-14) and other prose works, 
was born at Jouy near VersaiPes; till 1797 
served as a soldier in India and at home; and 
in 1815 was elected to the Academy. 

JOWEIT, jBenjamin (1817-03), English Greek 
scholar, born at Camberwell, was educated at 
St Paul’s School and Balliol, Oxford, where 
he won the Hertford in 1837, a classical first 
in 1839, and the Latin essay in 1841 . Already 
a fellow in 1838, he was tutor from 1840 till 
his election as master in 1870; from 1855 
to 1893 he was regiu.s professor of Greek, 
from 1882 till 1886 vice-chancellor. 
master of Balliol his Liberal influence 
permeated the college to a degree almost 
unexampled. Joweti belonged to the 
Broad Church party. For his article 'On 
the IntcrprcUtion of Scripture ' in Essays and 
Reviews (I860) he was tried but acquitted by 
the vice-chancellor’s court. He is best known 
for his beautiful translation, marred some- 
what for philosophers by lack of exact 
scholarship, of the Dialogues of Plato (1871 ; 
3rd cd. 1892) and his (less happy) versions of 
Thucydides (1881) and the Politics ot 
Aristoi !c ( 1 885). See his life and Letters cA 
by Evelyn Abbott and Um& Campbell 
(1897) 

JOWlfl\ WUJiain AUen. (1885 1957) 1st 
Earl Jowitu Viscount Stevenage. British 
politician, born at Stevenage, Herts, ami 
educated at Marlborough and Oxford. He 
was called to the bar in T9(^ and took silk in 
1922. He was Liberal M.P. for the Hartlc- 
pools (1922 24) and for five njonths for a 
f^eston constituency (1929), which aeat he 
resigned on joining the Labour parly and 
becoming attorney-general; he was returned 
with an mcreased maiority w a Socialist. 
In 1931 he Joined the Hatkmal Government, 
was expdied from Labour Tcturncd 
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to. j1? in 1936, becoming M.P. for Ashtot^ 
under-Lyne in 1939. In 1945 he became 
lord chancellor, and piloted through the 
Conservative House of Lords a mass of 
Somlist legislation. His publications include 
The Strange Case of Alger Hiss (1953) and 
Some fVem Spies (1954). 

JOYCE, (1) James Augustine Aloysius (1882- 
1941), Irish writer, bom at Dublin, was 
educated at the National University of 
Ireland, went in 1903 to Paris to study medi- 
cine and subsequently took up voice-training 
for a concert-platform career. Back in 
Dublin, he published a few stories, but, 
unable to make a living by his pen, he left 
for Trieste to tutor in English. Dublin saw 
him again in 1912, when he started the short- 
lived Volta Cinema ITieatre; and the 1914- 
1918 war held him under free arrest in 
Trieste once more. He next moved to 
Zurich, where he formed a company of 
Irish players to perform his Ext/es (an 
Ibsenitc drama). His sight began to fail and 
he left for Paris to make his home there until 
his death. His first publication was a 
collection of lyrics Chamber Music (1907). 
Dubliners, short stories, appeared in 1914, 
lo be followed by Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man (1917), originally serialised by 
h'zra Pound in the Egoist during 1914 15. 
Uis best-known book, Ulysses, appeared 
in Paris in 1922, but was banned in 
Britain and America for some years. Work in 
Progress began to appear in 1927, in sections 
and under different titles, and tinally emerged 
as Finnegans Wake (1939). These novels 
jlout the accepted conventions of the novel 
form prior (o Joyce. The time-facior be- 
comes elastic and consciousness takes over 


(2) William (1906-46), British traitor, was 
born in Brooklyn, U.S.A., of Irish parenta^. 
As a child he lived in Ireland and in 1922 his 
family emigrated to England. In 1933 he 
joined Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Union of 
Fascists and secured a British passport by 
falsely claiming to have been born in Galway. 
Expelled from Mosley’s party in 1937, he 
founded his own fanatical. Hitler-worship- 
ping, British National Socialist Party. He 
fled to Germany before war broke out and 
from September 1939 to April 1945 broadcast 
from Radio Hamburg Gocbbclasian propa- 
ganda of falsehood, abuse and threats against 
Britain. Each broadcast was heralded by 
the characteristic ‘ Chairmanny Calling *, in 
a pretentious voice which earned him the 
title * Lord Haw-Haw ’. He was captured 
by the British at Flensburg, was tried at the 
Old Bailey, London, in September 1945, 
convicted and executed. His defence was 
his American birth, but his British passport, 
valid until July 1940, established nine months 
of treason. See Rebecca West, The Meaning 
of Treason (1949). 

JOY^NSON-iilCKS, William, 1st Viscount 
Brentford (1865-1932), British Conservative 
politician, entered parliament in 1908 and 
was successively postmaster-general, minister 
of health and home secretary (1924 29). He 
layed a leading part in defeating the Prayer 
ook Measure (1927). His second son, 
Lancelot William, 3rd Viscount (1902 ), 

was also a Conservative politician. 

JUAN JDE LA CRUZ. See John of the 
Cross. 

JUAN, Don. See John of Austria, 
JUAREZ, Benito Pablo, hwalfres (1806-72), 
president of Mexico, was born of Indian 


and dictates the sequence of events. Plot and 
character emerge in a stream of association 
that carries on its ripples all the menial 
lloisam and jetsam that in the ordinary novel 
never rise to the surface. In addition, Joyce, 
particularly in the second novel, employs 
language like a musical notation, that is, the 
sound superflcialiy supersedes the sense (to 
the average mind), but in reality communi- 
cates (like music) profundities s^hich con- 
ventionalized words cannot express. That, 
at any rate, is what Joyce intends, but not 
many readers can go along with him all the 
way. Of the value of his experiment with his 
elaborate system of analogy there can be no 
doubt, and he conducts the experiment 
brilliantly, but it is self-evident that further 
analogy must turn back, in convolutions, on 
Itself; there can, therefore, be no develop- 
ment after a certain point is reached, and 
that point is reached in Finnegan's Wake. 
ioyce » peculiar achievement has been to 
translate to the art of writing the conception 
and technique of the art of musical com- 
position, ite also the Critical Writings of 
James Joyce, ed. E. Mason and R, EUman 
(1959), biographical studies by Kenner (1956), 
his brother, S. Joyce, with a preface by T, S. 
bUoi(19$8), K. Sullivan (1958) and M. and?. 
Colum <(958), and studies by H. S. Gorman 
( 94li, ed. T. S. Eliot (1942), L. A. G. Strong 
( 949), W. y. Tindall (195(». Smidt (1955), 
Usshcr (1955), t. Gillct (tmiis. 1958), R, 
fcitmana (1959). 


parents in Oajaca. Exiled in 1853 for two 
years, in 1857 he was elected president of the 
supreme court. In 1858 he was compelled 
to retire to Vera Cruz, whence he issued 
decrees abolishing religious orders and 
conflscating church property, in 1861 he 
entered the capital, and was elected president 
for four years. In 1 866 the French emperor 
declared war against him. But on the 
wiihdraw^al of the French, he re-entered 
Mexico city in July 1867, the Emperor 
Maximilian (q.v.) having meanwhile been 
shot. Juarez was then elected president, and 
again in 1871. Sec Lives by U. R. Burke 
(1894). Zo Ennlquez (1906), P. Martinez 
(1933). 

JUBA, king of Numidia, having supported 
Pomt^y against Caesar, committed suicide, 
46 B.c. 

JUDAH, fourth son of Jacob and Leah, was 
founder of the greatest of the twelve tribes. 

JUDAS, the betrayer of Jesus, surnamed 
Iscariot, was probably a native of Kerioth in 
the tribe of Judah. Sec the essay by De 
Quincey. 

JUDAS MACCABAEUS. See Maccabees. 

JUDD, (1) John Wesley (1840-1916), British 
geologist, was bom at Portsmouth, and 
entered the Royal School of Mines. In 1867 
he joined the Geolomcat Survey: in 1876 
became professor at the School of Mines, in 
1881 at the Royal CoMege of Science. 


Vokatioes (1881) is by him. 
(2) Syivestar {1813*33). 


33), American writer. 
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born at Westhamptoti, Mass., from 1840 a 
Unitarian pastor at Augusta, Me., wrote 
against slavery war, intemperance, &c. 
rUDE, St, was probably the Judas who w'as 
one of the ‘ brethren of the Lord ’ (Matt, 
xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3). His epistle was 
laced among the Antilegomena, or disputed 
ooks, by the primitive church. Many 
critics hold that it is directed against the 
Gnostics of the 2nd century. 

JUDITH, a Jewish heroine, who, in the Apoc- 
ryphal book named after her, is said to have 
made her way into the tent of Holoferncs, 
general of Nebuchadnezzar, cut off his head, 
and so saved her native town of Bcthulia, 

JUDSON, Adoniram (1788-1850), American 
missionary, born in Malden, Muss., thought 
of turning playwright, but in 1812, having 
married, w'cnt to Burma as a Baptist mission- 
ary, and was a prisoner during the Burmese 
war. His Burmese translation of the Bible 
(1833) was followed by a Burmese-English 
dictionary. He died at sea. See Lives by 
Wayland (1853), E. Judson (his son) (1883), 
Mathieson (1929). 

JUGURTHA (d. 104 b.c.), king of Numidia, 
by the murder of one cousin secured a part 
of the kingdom of his grandfather Masinissa, 
and bribed the Roman senate to support him 
(1 16 B.C.). But he soon invaded his surviving 
cousin Adherbal’s part of the kingdom, in 
spite of Roman warnings, besieged him in 
Cirta (112), and put him and the Romans 
who were with him to death. Thereupon war 
w'as declared by the Romans: but, by oribery, 
Jugurtha contrived to baffle ihtMr power, 
until in 106 he had to Bee to the king of 
Mauritania, whom Marius compelled to 
deliver him up. He was left to die in prison 
at Rome. Sec Sallust’s history of the 
Jugurthine war, ed, Coleridge (1894). 

JUIN, Alphonse Pierre, zhwt (1888 ), 

French general, bom at Bone, Algeria, 
passed out top of his class, which included 
C:har1cs de Gaulle, at the St Cyr Military 
Academy, fought gallantly in the Moroccan 
campaigns (1912-14) and World War 1, and 
in 1938 became chief of start in North Africa. 
As divisional commander in the First French 
Army he fought and was captured by the 
Germans in 1940, but was released in June 
1941 and became military governor of 
Morocco, having declined the post of Vichy 
minister of war. After the Allied invasion of 
Tunisia, he changed sides, helped to defeat 
von Arnim’s Afrika Corps remnants and 
distinguished himself in the subsequent Italian 
campaign. He became chief of staff of the 
National Defence Committee in Liberated 
France (1944 47), was resident-general in 
Morocco (1947-51) and served in senior 
N,A.T.O. commands (1953 56), He was 
made an honorary G.C.B. (1944), awarded the 
Grand Croix de la legion d’honneur, 
promoted field-marshal (1952) and elected 
French Academician (1953). 

JUKES, Joseph Beete (1811-69), British 
geologist, born near Birmingham, in 1839 
became geological surveyor of Newfoundland, 
and in 1842 helped to explore the coasts of 
Australia. He next surveyed part of North 
Wales for the Geological Survey (1846- 50), 
and in 1850 became local director of the 


survey in Ireland. He lectured on geology 
in Dublin. His chief works arc Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland (1842), Surveying 
Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Fly \ in Torres Strait^ <6c. 
(1847), and Students Manual of Geology 
(1858), &c. See his Letters 0871). 

JULIA (39 B.c.-A.D, 14), daughter of the 
Emperor Augustus, was married at four- 
teen to her cousin Marcellus, a nephew of 
Augustus, and after his death in 23 b.c. to 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, to whom she 
bore three sons and two daughters. He died 
in 12 B.C., whereupon Julia was married to 
Tiberius. The marriage was an unhappy 
one, and her conduct far from irreproachable; 
but it W'as chiefly the jealous hatred of Livia, 
Tiberius's mother, that procured Julia’s 
banishment first to the isle of Pandataria. and 
then to Reggio, where she died voluntarily of 
starvation. Sec novel by R. Graves, /, 
Claudius. \ 

JULIAN (Flavius Claudius Julianus), nhc 
Apostate ' (c. 331 -63), Roman empCror 
(361-63), born at Constantinople, was the 
youngest son of Constantius, half-brother of 
Constantine the Great. On Constantine's 
death in 337, and the accession of his three 
sons, there was a general massacre of the 
males of the younger line of the Flavian 
family. Julian and his elder half-brother 
Gallus were alone spared as too young to be 
dangerous, when their father, brother, uncle 
and cousins perished. His youth was embit- 
tered by this tragedy, which stripped him 
of all belief in the Christian religion now 
established. In 355 he spent a few happy 
months at .Athens in the study of Greek 
philojiDphy. and the same year was sum- 
moned to Milan to assume the rank of 
Cac-sar, and marry the emperor's .sisur. 
Helena. The next live years he served as 
soldier, overthrowing the Alcmanni near 
Strasbourg, and subduing the Frankish tribts 
along the Rhine. He endeared himself to the 
soldiers by his personal courage, his success 
in war. and the severe simplicity of his life 
In April 3<>0 the emperor, alarmed ai 
growing popularity, demanded that he shoukl 
send some of his best troops to serve against 
the Persians, but his soldiers rose in insiir- 
rcction and proclaimed him Augustus. Next, 
he set out with his army for Constantinople. 
.At Sirmium on the Danube he openly 
declared himself a pagan. There he learnt of 
the opportune death of his cousin (361), 
which opened up u> him the government ot 
the world. The tirsi winter he spent at 
Constantinople in a course o! public reforms. 
Towards Christians and Jews he adopted a 
policy of toleration, but none the less he 
devoted himself to restoring the dignity of 
the old religion. He .stripped the church of 
its privileges by every means short of perse- 
cution. He spent 362 363 at Antioch, and 
made himself somewhat unpopular by fixing 
an arbitrary price on corn in order to stave 
off a threatened famine. In 363 he set out 
against the Persians, He crossed the Tigris, 
advanced to Ctesiphon, was enticed farther 
by a Persian traitor^ and was at length forced 
to retreat through barren country, harassed 
by swarms of Persiao cavalry. The enemy 
were repeatedly beaten oiT, but in one of the 
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attacks the emperor was wounded by a 
sp^r-thrust and died. Julian's extant 
writings area series of Epistles; nine Orations; 
Caesares^ a series of satires on past Caesars; 
and the Misopogon, His chief work, Kata 
Christianon, is lost. Sec Life by J. Bidez 
(1930). 

JULIANA, Louise Emma Marie Wiyielmina 
(1909- ), queen of the Netherlands (1948- 

), was born at The Hague on April 30, 
and was educated at the University of Leyden. 
In 1930 she passed her final examination 
in international law and was granted 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
and Philosophy, She married in 1937 
Prince Bernhard zur Lippe-Biesterfeld (q.v,). 
Daughters were born to her in 1938, 1939, 
1943 and 1947, On the German invasion of 
Holland in 1940 she escaped to Britain and 
later resided in Canada. She returned to 
Holland in 1945, and in 1948, on the abdica- 
tion of her mother Queen Wilhelmina for 
health reasons, she became queen. 

JIJLIEN, Stanislas Aignan, zhii-Iyi (1799- 
1873), French Chinese scholar, born at 
Orleans, became at twenty-one assistant 
professor at the College de France, professor 
(1832), head of the College and keeper of 
the Bibliothdquc imperiale. He translated 
Mencius into Latin (1824 2h), specimens of 
Chinese drama in French (1832 34), as well 
as Chinese and Indian novels. He also 
translated Lao-tsze (18.^5 41) and Hwen- 
T’siang (1852). His Synraxe nouvelle de la 
langue clmotse appeared 1869 70. 

JULIUS, the name of three popes, of whom 
the following arc noteworthy: 

Julius 11 (1443 1513), pope from 1503, 
born Giultano della Rovere at Albizuola, 
forced, after his election, Cesare Borgia to 
yield his conquests in Romagna. Julius's 
public career was mainly devoted to political 
and military enterprises for the re-estabhsh- 
ment of papal sovereignty in its ancient 
territory, and for the c.Ntmction of foreign 
domination in Italy, To compel Venice to 
restore the papal provinces on the Adriatic, 
.luluis entered into the league of Cambrai 
with the Fmperof Maximilian, Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Louis XII of France, and placed 
the republic under tlie ban of the church. 
On the submission of Venice, suspecting the 
designs of Louis, he entered into a * Holy 
Lci^uc ' with Spam and England. Louis Xii 
ineffectually attempted to enlist (he church 
against the pope. The Council of Pisa, 
convened under Louis's influence, was a 
failure; and the fifth Lateran Council, 
assembled by Julius, completely frustrated 
the designs of the French king. A Liberal 
patron of the arts, he employed Bramante 
[or the design of Si Peter’s begun in 1506, 
had Raphael brought to Rome to decorate 
his private apartments and commissioned 
Michelangelo for the frescoes on the roof 
of the Sistine chapel and for his own tomb. 
His military exploits inspired Erasmus* satire 
Julius Exetusus. Sec Lives by DumesnU 
(J»y), Brosch (1877). Grassi (1886) and 
E. Rodoconttchi(1928), 

. Jttllyg ill (1487-1555), pope from 1550, 
horn Oiannoaria del Monte m Rome, was 
one of the three ddegates to the Council of 


Trent, which he reopened after his election. 
He sent Cardinal Pole to organize with Mary 
Tudor the reunion of England with the 
Church of Rome. 

JULLIEN, Louis Antoine, zhii-lyf (1812-60), 
French musician, born in the Basses Alpes, 
became conductor of concerts at Paris in 
1836, but in 1838 made London his head- 
quarters, and did much to popularize music 
and helped to establish the promenade 
concerts. Bankrupt in 1857, he retired to 
Paris, was imprisoned for debt, and died in a 
lunatic asylum. See Life by Carse (1951). 
JUMIEGES. See Robert and William of. 
JUNG, yoong, (1) Carl Gustave (1875- ), 

Swiss psychiatrist, born at Kesswyl, studied 
medicine at Basel and became Bleuler's 
assistant at the Burgholzli mental clinic at 
Zurich. The most brilliant of Freud’s early 
disciples, he published a study of schizo- 
phrenia (1906-07) and was elected first 
president of the International Psycho- 
Analytical Association (1910). In 1912 he 
ubiished Theory of Psycho-Analysis and 
roke finally with Freud in 1913 because he 
denied the Freudian central doctrine of 
sexuality and intcrprelca neuroses as mani- 
festations of current maladjustment, not 
ari.sing from infancy. He redefined the Libido 
as the will to live, distinguished a personal 
as well as a collective unconscious, the latter 
giving rise to a system, too transcendental 
for most earth-bound psychologists, and 
made the valuable distinction of extraversion 
and introversion, as two basic human 
responses to reality. From June 1933 until 
he resigned in 1940, he was president of the 
Nazi -controlled International General Medi- 
cal Society for Psychotherapy and edited, 
from 1936 with Goring’s nephew, the official 
journal, carefully discriminating between 
Aryan and Jewish psychology. He was 
professor of Psychology at Zurich (1933-41) 
and at Basel from 1943. His works include 
The Psychology of the Unconscious (1916), 
Theory of Analytical Psychology (1917) and 
Psychological types (1923). He has also 
written an illuminating account of the 
psychological aspects of Flying Saucers {\95K), 
See Collected Works^ trans. R. F. C. Hull 
(1953 fl!*.). study by J. Jacobi (tr. 1942), 
F. Fordham (Penguin 1953) and J. Gold- 
brunner (1955). 

(2) Johann Heinrich, know^n as ' Jung 
Stilling' (1740 1817), German mystic and 
writer, studied medicine at Strasbourg, 
practised at EIbcrfeld, and won fame as an 
operator for cataract. Professor of Political 
Economy at Marburg (1787-1804), then at 
Heidelberg, he wrote semi-mystical, semi- 
pictistic romances and works on political 
economy, but is best remembered by a 
charming autobiography including Heinrich 
Stillings Jugendt cd. Goethe (1777-1804), 
trans, 1835). 

JUNG BAHADUR, Sir (1816-77). prime- 
minister of Nepal, assisted the British during 
the Mutiny with a body of Gurkhas, and was 
made a K.G.SJ. 

JUNG£« yoowgV, also Jung or 
Joachim (1587-1657), Gerntan scientist^ bom 
at Lfib^k, studied at Rostock and Giesijm, 
where ho became professor of Mathematics, 
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a position he resigned in 1614 to study 
medicine at Padua. He returned to Rostock 
and founded the Societas Ereunetica in 1622, 
but accused of heresy, he passed the rest of 
his life in the minor post of rector of the 
Hamburg Hi^h School. An early champion 
of the atomic theory, he anticipated the 
botanical classification of Ray and Linnaeus. 
JUNIUS, Franciscus (1589-1677). German- 
bom philologist, bora at Heidelberg, and 
brought up in Holland by his brother-in-law 
Vossius, from 1621 to 1651 lived in England 
in the Earl of ArundePs family, returned in 
1674, and died near Windsor. He studied 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and wrote also on 
ancient art. 

JUNKER, Wilhelm, yoong'k^r (184(^92), 
German traveller, was bom of German 
parents in Moscow, and studied medicine in 
Germany. In 1876-78 he travelled amongst 
the western tributaries of the Upper Nile: 
in 1879 he set off to explore the Welle. After 
four years among the Monbuttu and Niam- 
Niam, and some time with Emin Pasha, he 
returned in 1887. See his Travels (1889; 
trans. 1890). 

JUNKERS, Hugo, yoong'k^rs (1859-1935), 
German aircraft engineer, born at Rhcydt, 
was professor of Mechanical Engineering at 
Aachen (1897-1912). After the 1914-18 
war he founded aircraft factories at Dessau, 
Magdeburg and Stassfurt, which produced 
many famous planes, both civil and military. 
JUNOT, Andochc, zhU-nd (1771-1813), mar- 
shal of France, born at Bussy-le-Grand, 
distinguished himself in the early wars of the 
republic. He was adjutant under Napoleon 
in Egypt. In 1804 he was made governor of 
Paris, and in 1807 was appointed to the 
command of the army for Portugal. He 
quickly made himself master of all the strong 
places in the kingdom, was created Due 
d'Abrantis, and appointed governor of 
Portugal; but, defeated by Wellington at 
Vimeiro, was obliged to conclude the 
Convention of Cinlra and retire from Portu- 
gal. He served in Germany and Russia, 
and, made one of the scape-goats for the 
Russian disaster, was sent to govern Illyria. 
Mentally deranged, be threw himself from a 
window of his father*s house near Dijon 
and died a week later. His wife, the extra- 
vagant Duchesse d*Abrant6s (1784-1838), 
gained a reputation by her M^moires (1831- 
1835). 

JUNQUEIRO, Abilio Guerra, zhoong-kay'- 
ee-roo (1850-1923), Portuguese lyric poet and 
^satirist, bora at Freixo, became a deputy in 
1872, opposed the Braganzas and was tried 
for majesty in 1907. After the revolution 
lie ^as minister to Switzerland. His poetry 
j^ws the influence of Victor Hugo. 
JfUSSERAND, Jean Adrien Antoine Jnles. 
ghSs-rS (1855-1932), French writer and 
diplomat, born at Lyons, served in the 
' Frendi embassy in London in 1887-90, and 
in 1902-25 was ambassador to the United 
States. He wrote (in French and in English) 
on English, wayfaring life, on the literary 
history of the l^glisb people (new ed. 1926), 
on ShtUMpearein France, 4tc. 

JUftSS^, xM^sym^ name of a family of 
French botanists: 


(1) Antoine Laurent de (1748-18^6), 
nephew of (2), studied at Paris and became 
professor at the Jardin des Plantes. He 
elaborated in his Genera Plantarum (1778^89) 
his uncle's system of classification. His son 
Adrien (1797-1853) wrote a botanical text- 
book and memoirs. 

(2) Bernard (c. 1699-1777), uncle of (1). 
demonstrated at the Jardin des Plantes 
0722), created a botanical garden at Trianon 
for Louis XV and adopted a system which 
has become the basis of modern natural 
botanical classification. He first suggested 
that polyps were animals. His brother Amoine 
(1686-1758), a physician and professor of the 
Jardin des Plantes, edited Tournefort's 
Institutiones Rei Herbariae (1719). l 

JUSTIN, St, surnamed the M8l^^ (c. ilOO- 
c. 165), one of the Fathers of tne Church, 
was born at Sichem in Samaria, and\was 
successively a Stoic and a Platon ist; \and 
after his conversion to Christianity travcflled 
about on foot defending its truths. At Rome 
between 150 and 160 he wrote the Apoi^ia 
of Christianity addressed to the Emperar, 
followed by a second one. He is said to have 
been martyred about a.d. 165. There is an 
edition by Otto of his works, including 
numerous treatises falsely attributed to him 
(1876-81). There arc two English translations. 
See works by Semisch (1842), Aub6 (1874), 
Stahlin (1880), Freppel (1885), Huth (1894), 
Veil (1895), Goodenough (1923) and A. 
Lukyn Williams (1930). 

JUSTIN, name of two rulers of the Eastern 
Roman empire: 

Justin 1 (450-527), born in Illyria, became 
commander in the imperial bodyguard, and 
in 518 was raised to the Byzantine throne by 
the army. Owing to his total want of learning 
he wisely resigni^ the civil administration to 
the quaestor Prod us. In 519 he entered into 
an arrangement with the pope; in 523 
resigned to Theodoric, king of Italy, the right 
of appointing 'consuls' m Rome; and in 
the same year became involved in a war with 
the Persians. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Justinian. 

Justin 11 (d. 578), succeeded his unde. 
Justinian 1, in 565, and married and was 
ruled by Sophia, the unscrupulous niece of 
the Empress Theodora. He yielded pan 
of Italy to the Lombards, was unsuccessful 
against the Persians and Avars, and became 
insane. See study by Vasiliev (1950). 

JUSTINIAN, name of two rulers of the 
Eastern Roman empire: 

Justinian 1 (Flavius Anicius Justioimius) 
(c. 482-565), emperor from 527, nephew of 
Justin 1, was bom at Tauresium in Illyria, the 
son of a Slavonic peasant, and was originally 
called Sabbatius. Through his uncle he wu^ 
educated at Constantinople, in 521 was 
named consul, and in 527 was proclaimed by 
Justin his colleague m the empire. Justin 
died the same year, and Ju.stinian, proclaimed 
sole emperor, was crowned along with his 
wife Theodora, once an actress. His reign is 
the most brilliant in the history of the late 
empire. He had the good fortune or die skill 
to select the ablest generals; and under 
Narses (q.v.) and B^sarius (q.v.) his reign 
may be said to have restotra the Roman 
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emf^re to its ancient Hmits. and to have (1901); Holmes, The Age of Justinian 
reunited the East and West. His first war — (1905-07), and Ure (Penguin), 

that with Persia—ended in a favourable JUVENAL, Decimus Junius Juvenalis (c. 55- 
treaty. But the conflict of the Blue and Green c* 140), Roman lawyer and satirist, born at 
factions in S32 was an outburst of political Aquinum in the Volscian country, received 
discontent, which went so far as to elect a the usual rhetorical education, and served 
rival emperor. Justinian had thought of as tribune in the army, fulfilled some local 
flight, when Narses, Belisarius and Theodora functions at Aquinum, was in Britain, and 
repressed the tumults relentlessly; 35,000 returned home in safety. He was ^so for a 
victims fell in a single day. Through Beli- time in Egypt. His 16 brilliant satires in 
sarin’s generalship, the Vandal kingdom of verse of Roman times (c. 100-c. 128) and 
Africa was reannexed to the empire; and vices, written from his viewpoint of an 
Belisarius and Narses restored the imperial angry Stoic moralist, range from exposures 
authority in Rome, Northern Italv and Spain, of unnatural vices, the misery of poverty, 
Justinian constructed or renewed a vast line the extravagance of the ruling classes and the 
of fortifications along the eastern and south* precarious makeshift life of their hangers*on, 
eastern frontier of his empire, which, with to his hatred of Jews and women. The last 
his great public buildings, involved a burden- was the subject of his sixth satire, of which a 
some ex^nditure. It is as legislator that part was not discovered until 1 899. Dryden's 
Justinian gained his most enduring renown, versions of five of Juvenal’s satires are 
He Mt himself to collect and codify the amongst the best things he ever did. Johnson 
principal imperial constitutions or statutes imitated two of the most famous in his 
in force at his accession. The Codex, by London and Vanity of Human Wishes. See 
which all previous imperial enactments were edition by A. E. Housman (1931), and H. E, 
repealed, was published in 529. The writings Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry (1909), and 
of the jurists or commentators were next study by Highet (1954). 
harmonized, and published under the title JUXON, William (1582-1663), English divine, 
Digesta or Pandectae in 533. The direction bom at Chichester, was educated at Merchant 
of this work was entrusted to Tribonian, with Taylors* School and St John’s College, 
a committee of professors and advocates, Oxford, succeeded Laud as its president in 
who also prepared a systematic and elemen- 1621, and became a prebendary of Chichester 
tary treatise on the law — the Institutiones and dean of Worcester (1627), Bishop of 
(533), based on the Institutiones of Gains. London (1633) and lord high treasurer 
A new edition of the Codex was issued in (1635). In Charles I’s vacillation about the 
534. During tlie subsequent years of his fate of Strafford, Juxon advised him to refuse 
reign Justinian promulgated from time to his assent to the bill. He ministered to the 
time several new laws or constitutions, known king in his last moments and the king gave 
as Noveiiae. The Institutes, Digest, Code him his insignia of the Order of the Garter 
and Novels together make up what is known with the word ‘ Remember * before putting 
as the Corpus Juris CiviUs. An able ruler, his head on the execution block. During the 
Justinian died November 14, 565. See Lives Commonwealth Juxon retired to his Glouces- 
by Isambert (1856), Body (6th ed. 18891; tershire seat, and after the Restoration was 
Roby, Introduction to the Digest (1884); appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. See 
Diehl, Justinien ei la Civilisation Byzantine Life by W. H. Marah (1869). 


K 

KADAR, Janos, kah'dahr (1912- ), Hun- ’degenerated into perpetuating despotism 
garian politician, was bom at Kapoly in S.W, and national slavery . But on November 4, 
Hungary, began life as an instrument-maker as Soviet tanks were crushing the revolution, 
and was early nttraaed to the Communist he formed a puppet Government which from 
party. During the second World War he the closing months of 1956 held Hungary 
was a member of the Central Committee of down in a ruthless reign of terror. Most 
the underground party, escaping from Hungarians saw Kadar as a symbol of 
capture by the Gestapo. He emerged after betrayal, an arch-manipulator of rigged trials, 
the war as first party secretary and one of a few as a tragic figure compelled by Ibrjc^ 
the leading figures of the Communist regime, stronger than himself. He resigned Jn 
In 1950, as minister of the interior, he was February 1958, Sec Peter Fryer, Hungarian 
arrested for * Titoist ’ sympathies. He was Tragedy (1956); Melvin J. Lasky (ed.). The 
freed in 1953, was rehabilitated in 1954 and Hungarian Revolution (1957). 
became secretary of the Party Committee for KAFKA, Franz (1883—1924), Austrian novelist, 
Budapest in 1955. When the Hungarian bom of Jewish parentage m Prague, where he 
anti-^viet revolution broke out in October mduated in Law, and mthough overwhelmed 
1956 he was a member of the ‘ national*, by a desire to write, found employment 
anti-Stalinist Government of Imre Nagy. (1907-23) as an oflSdal in the accident 
On November 1 he dedared that the Com* prevention department of tlte government* 
niunist party had been dissolved as it had sponsored Workers* Accident Insurance 
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Institution. A super-sensitive, almost exclu- 
sively introspective person with an extra- 
ordinary attachment for his father, he 
eventually moved to Berlin to marry in 1923, 
his only brief spell of happiness before 
succumbing to a lung disease of long standing. 
His short stories and essays, including Der 
Heizer * The Boilerman ’ (1913), Betrach- 
tungen * Meditations * (1913), Die Verwand-- 
lung ‘The Metamorphosis’ (1916). &c.. 
were published in his lifetime, but he refused 
the same for his three unfinished novels, 
which, through his friend Max Brod (q.v.), 
were published posthumously and translated 
by Edwin and Willa Muir. They arc Ein 
Prozess (1925) * The Trial ’ (1937), DasSchloss 
(1926) ‘The Castle’ (1937) and Amerika 
(1927; trans. 1938). Literary critics have 
interpreted the second variously, as a 
modern Pilgrim*s Progress (but there is 
literally no progress), as a literary exercise in 
Kierkegaardian existentialist theology, as an 
allegory of the Jew in a Gentile world, or 
psycbo-analytically as a monstrous expression 
of Kafka’s oedipus complex^ but his solipsism 
primarily portrays society as a pointless, 
schizophrenicaliy rational organization into 
which the bewildered but unshocked indi- 
vidual has strayed. Kafka has exerted a 
tremendous influence on Western literature, 
not least on such writers as Albert Camus, 
Rex Warner and Samuel Beckett. See 
Collected Works (1935-37) and Diariest 
J9I4-192S (1949), both edited by M. Brod, 
who has written a definitive life (trans. 1947), 
also Letters, ed. W. Haas (trans, 1953), 
Conversations, by G. Janouch (trans. 1953), 
and studies by A. Camus (1942), Magny and 
Fiores (N.Y. 1946), C. Neidcr (1949), 
E. Heller, The Disinherited Mind (1952). and 
R. Gray (1956). 

KAGANOVICH, Lazar Moiseyevich, -no'- 
(1893- ), Russian politician, was born at 

Gomel, joined the Communist party in 1911 
and after the Revolution became secretary 
of the Ukrainian central committee. In 
1928 he became Moscow party secretary. 
From 1934 to 1942 and from 1943 to 1944 
be was commissar for Railways. In 1947 he 
became deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. He survived the death of his 
brother-in-law, Stalin, in 1953, but he was 
dismissed in 1957. He was last heard of in 
August 1957, in ‘a position of considerable 
responsibility * — a Siberian cement works, 
KAGAWA, Toyohiko (1888 1960), Japanese 
missionary and writer, studied at Princeton 
university, then returned to Japan, where his 
work in the fields of social reform and 
evangelism has made him one of the great 
figures of modern Christianity. See st^ies 
W W. Axiing (1947), E. O. Bradshaw 
(Minnesota 1952) and C. J. Davey (1960), 
KAISER, ktzer, (l) Georg (1878 1945), 
German dramatist, bom at Magdeburg, lived 
' at Buenos Aires and in Germany, and wrote 
plays, mostly expressionist. See study by 
M. J. Fruchtcr (Pniladelphia 1933). 

, (2) Hewy, Join (1882 ), American 

mdustrialist, born in New York State. From 
1914 to 1933 he worked on various civil 
^gtnecHng projects in the United States, 
Canada and the West Indies. As manager 


of seven highly productive shipyards on the 
Pacific coast of the United Stales during the 
second World War, he developed revolu- 
tionary methods of prefabrication and 
assembly in shipbuilding — enabling his ships 
to be constructed and launched within six 
days. His vast industrial empire includes a 
motor, a steel, and an aluminium and 
chemical corporation. 

KALIDASA (fl. A.D. 450), India’s greatest 
dramatist, is best known through his drama 
Sdk uniala. See studies by B. S. Upadhyaya 
(India 1947) and G. C. Jhala (1949). 
KALININ, Mikhail Ivanovich, kah’lee'^nin 
(1875-1946), Russian politician, born at Tver 
(which was renamed after him in 1932), was 
in early life a peasant and a metal-worker. 
Entering politics as a champion of the pea^nt 
class, he won great popularity, becoiqing 
president of the Soviet central executive 
committee (1919 38), and of the Presidinm 
of the Supreme Soviet (1938-46). He dieain 
Moscow. 

KALNOKY von KGrOSPATAK, Gnstnv 
Sigismund, Count (1832 98), Austrian states- 
man, born at Leltowitz in Moravia, entered 
the diplomatic service in 1850. He was sent 
as ambassador to Copenhagen in 1870, to 
St Petersburg in 1880, and in 1881 became 
minister of foreign alfairs. He resigned in 
1895. 

KALTENBRUNNER, Ernst (1902-46), Aus- 
trian Nazi leader, head of the S.S. at the time 
of the Anschluss, became head of the security 
police in 1943, sent millions of Jews and 
political suspects to their death in concen- 
tration camps, and was responsible for orders 
sanctioning the murder of prisoners of war 
and baled -out airmen. He was condemned 
by the Nuremberg Tribunal and hanged. 
KAMENEV, orig. Rosenfeld, l^v Borisovich 
(1883- 1936), Russian politician, born of 
Jewish parentage in Moscow, was an active 
revolutionary from 1901 and was exiled to 
Siberia in 1915, Liberated during the 
revolution in 1917, he became a member of 
the Communist central committee. Expelled 
as a Trotskyist in 1927, he was readmitted 
next year but again cxtyclled in 1932. He 
w'as shot after being arrested with Zmoviev 
(q.v.) for conspiring against Stalin. 
KAMEKLINGH ONNES. See Onnfs. 
KAMES, Henry Home, I.ord (1696 
Scottish philosopher, born at Karnes in 
Berwickshire, was called to the bar in 17?.^ 
and raised to the bench as Lord Karnes in 
1752, Besides hooks on Scots law he 
published lissays on Mora lily (1751), -In 
Introduction to the Art of Thinking (1761), 
Elements of Criticism (his best-known v\ork. 
1762), and Sketches of the History of Mon 
(1774). See critical study by H. W. Randall 
(Northampton, Mass., 1944). 

KAMPFER, Engelbert, kemp f^r (1651 I71n). 
German traveller, after visiting India, Java 
and Siam, spent two years in Japan (1692 94). 
His History of Japan and Skim appeared m 
English in 1727 and in 1906. 

KANARLS CwKUwitine, ka-nalTrees (1790 
1877), a Greek merchant-captain, born in the 
Isle of Ipsara, who blew up the Turkish 
admiraPs ship in the Strait of Chios (1822), 
repeated a like feat In the harbour of Tcncuos. 
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and in 1824 burnt a Turkish frigate and some 
transport'Ships. He was appointed to 
important commands, was made senator in 
1847, and was repeatedly at the head of 
ministries. He died at Athens. 

KANDINSKY, VasUy (1866-1944), Russian 
painter, was born in Moscow, He spent his 
childhood in Italy, and his early work was 
done in Paris. After a stay (1914-21) in 
Russia, where he founded the Russian 
Academy and became head of the Museum 
of Modem Art, he spent a few years in charge 
of the Weimar Bauhaus. From 1923 on he 
lived in Paris. An individual painter, who 
developed his own abstract theories, he 
exercised great influence on young European 
artists and was a leader of the * Blaue Reiter ’ 
group. Studies by W. Grohmann (1959) and 
H. Rcbay von Chrenwiesen (N.Y. 1945). 

KANE, (1) Elisha Kent (1820 57). Arctic 
explorer, born in Philadelphia, and entering 
the U.S. navy as surgeon, visited China, the 
Bast Indies, Arabia, Egypt, Europe, the west 
coast of Africa and Mexico- In 1850 he 
sailed as surgeon and naturalist with the first 
Grinnell expedition. His account of it 
appeared in 1854. In 1853 he again set out 
as commander of un expedition (see his 
SreomJ Grinnell Lxpcdiiion^ 1856). See Life 
by Elder (1858), the briefer one by Jones 
(1890), and J. Mtrsky (Canada 1954). 

(2) Sir Robert (1809 90). chemist, born in 
Dublin, studied medicine, and in 1831 
became a professor of Chemistry there, next 
year starting the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Silence. In 1846 he originated the Museum 
uf Industry m Ireland, was appointed its first 
director, and was knighted. He was president 
of (>ucen*s College, Cork (1845 73), and in 
1877 was elected president of the Royal 
i rish Academy. 1 1 is chief books are Elements 
of Cltemistrv (1842) and Industrial Resourct^s 
of Ireland (1844). Life by D. O’Raghallaigh 
(Cork 1942). 

K \N r. Immanuel, kahnt (1724 1 804), German 
philosopher, the greatest of the idealist 
school, born April 22, in Kbnigsbcrg, where 
he spent his entire life, the son of a saddler, 
ropiiicdly of Scottish origin. Brought up in 
relative poverty and the puritanical strictness 
of Pietism, Kant studied at the university 
.ind after some years as private tutor in 1755 
obtained his doctorate and was appointed 
privahdozent. His lectures, unlike his 
written works were witty, humorous and full 
of intercstinjB; red herrings. The same year 
he publishecT an essay in Newtonian cosmo- 
logy in which he anticipated the nebular 
theory of Laplace and predicted the existence 
of the planet Uranus, before its actual 
discovery by Herschel in 1781. At first a 
rationalist, he became more sceptical of 
metaphysics in his ‘ prc-critical * works as in 
Traume eines Geistersehers (1766) * Dreams 
of a Ghost-seer ’ against Swedenborg’s 
mysticism. But Kant was dissatisfied with 
Hume’s reduction of knowledge of things 
and causation to mere habitual associations 
of sensc-imprMsions. How for example was 
it possible for mathematics to apply to the 
objects of our sense-impressions? From 1 775 
he laboured on an answer to Hume, which 
materiaiiafcd in hhKntlk tfer rtmen Vernunft 


(1781; 2nd ed., in parts re-written, 1786) 

* Critique of Pure Reason * (2nd edn., 
including the sections omitted from the 1st 
trans. N. Kemp Smith 1933), a philosophical 
classic, in which he shows that the immediate 
objects of perception are due not only to the 
evidence provided by our sensations but also 
to our own perceptual apparatus which 
orders our sense-impressions into intelligible 
unities. Whereas the former are rightly 
empirical and synthetic^ the ordering is not 
dependent upon experience, i.e. a priori. 
Hence Kant’s famous claim that ’ though our 
knowledge begins with experience, it does 
not follow that it arises out of experience *. 
This has the corollary which Kant likened to 
a Copcrnican revolution in philosophy, that 
instead of presuming that all our knowledge 
must conform to objects, it is more profitable 
to suppose the reverse. Knowledge of 
objects as such, * things in themselves ' 
{noumena)^ is impossible since we can only 
know our ordered sense- impressions (pheno- 
mena). Space and time are subjective par- 
ticulars, a priori intuitions. All ordering of 
sense-impressions takes place m time, with 
the appropriate application of general 
concepts. Antinomies arise when general 
concepts (categories) are misapplied to non- 
expericntial data or space and time are treated 
as if they were categories. Hence we cannot 
prove the existence of God, but Kant recog- 
nizes three principal ideas of reason, God. 
freedom and immortality, which pure reason 
leads us to form for practical, i.e. moral, 
considerations. These are developed in 
Prolegomena (1783 trans. P. G. Lucas 1953), 
Grundtagen zur Metaphysik der Sit ten (1785) 

’ Groundwork to a Metaphysics of Morals ’ 
(trans. H. J. Paton 1948), and Kritik der 
praktischen Vernunft (1788) * Critique of 
Practical Reason The Groundwork con- 
tains his ethical theory based on the good 
will, enshrined in the famous Categorical 
Imperative: ‘Act only on that maxim 
through which you can at the same time will 
that it should become a universal law.* This 
important if over-formal rendering of moral 
obligation was criticized by Jacobi as * the 
good will that wills nothing*. Kritik der 
Vrtcihkraft (1790) ‘Critique of Judgment* 
(trans. J. H. Bernard 1892) completes the 
Kantian system. It comprises a remarkable 
treatment of the basic philosophical problems 
in aesthetics, not least the claim that the 
aesthetic judgment is independent of personal, 
psychological and moral considerations, yet 
singular and universally valid. Kant lived 
an extremely orderly life, possibly because of 
his delicate constitution, and many people 
arc supposed to have set their watches by his 
daily walk. He was very friendly with two 
English businessmen. Green and Molherby, 
an admirer of Rousseau, the French Revolu* 
tion but not the reign of terror. Liberal in his 
politics and theological lectures, which, 
interpreted as anti-Lutheran, he was asked 
by the Prussian government to cease giving. 
At the death of Frederick William 11 he 
considered himself absolved and published 
his lectures together with the aertmonious 
correspondence with the authorities. > In 
Zum ewigen Frieden ( 1 795) ‘ Perpetual Peace ** 
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he advocated a world federation of free 
states. Kant’s system is greater than any of 
the idealist schools to which it gave rise, 
although Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer 
have been more widely influential. The 
philosophical questions he raised and his 
treatment of them will remain of permanent 
interest. See Life by E. Paulsen (trans. 
1902), Gesammelte Schriften, Royal Prussian 
Academy (1902 -38 fF,), of his critical philo- 
sophy, commentaries by A. C. Ewing (1938), 


1953), studies by E. Caird (1877), M. Heideg- 
ger (1929) N. Kemp Smith (1933), H. J. 
Paton (1935), A. H. Smith (1947), Kantsludien 
(1896-1936, 1942-44, 1953 ff.), of his theo- 
logy, by A. Schweitzer (1899), science by 
G. Martin (trans. 1955), aesthetics, E. Cassirer 
(1938) and ethics, H. J. Paton (1947), A. E. 
Teale (1951). 

KAPITZA, Peter, Russ. Petz Leonidovich 
Kapitsa (1894- ), Russian physicist, bom 

at Kronstadt, studied at Petrograd and under 
Rutherford at Cambridge, where he became 
assistant director of magnetic research at the 
Cavendish laboratory (1924-32). In 1934 he 
returned to Russia. He is known for his 
work on high-intensity magnetism, on low 
temperature, and on the liquefaction of 
hydrogen and helium. 

KAPP, (1) Friedrich (1824-84), German 
politician, went to New York after the 1848 
revolution, returned to Berlin in 1870. 
wrote a number of histories, including Aus und 
t)ber Amerika (1876), and was a member of 
the Reichstag in 1871-78 and 1881-84, 

(2) Wolfgang (1868-1922), son of (1). born 
in New York, in 1920 contrived a Putsch 
against the Weimar republic in Berlin, which 
was baulked of success by a general strike. 
In 1922, on returning from Sweden, whence 
he had fled, he was arrested, but died while 
a waiting trial. 

KAPTEYN, Jacobus Cornelius, kap-thi (1851- 
1922), Dutch astronomer, born at Barncvclt, 
professor at Groningen from 1878, plotted 
the stars of the southern hemisphere from the 
photographic survey of Sir David Gill (q.v.), 
and is celebrated for his discovery that all 
stars whose proper motion can be detected 
arc part of one of two streams moving in 
dfflerent directions at diflerent speeds. See 
Life by A. van Maenen (U.S. 1925). 
KARADJORDJE. See Czer?^, George. 
KARAD2IC, Vuk Stefanovie, ka'ca^jich (1787- 
1864), Serbian poet and philologist, bom at 
Triid, published collections of national songs 
and tales, and evolved the simplified Cyrillic 
alphabet in order to produce literature in the 
vernacular. He translated the New Testa- 
ment into Serbian. 

KARAMZIN, NtkobU MikhaBoviefa, ka^ram- 
jyeen' (1766-1826), Russian historian and 
'Novelist, born at Mtkhailovka in Orenburg. 
Among bis writings are Letters cf a Russian 
Traveller (1790-92), an account of his travels 
.. in Western Europe, several novels, including 
Poor Lisa (1792) and Natalia^ The Boyar^s 
Bat^hier (1792), and a great unfinished 
History of Bussia (! 816-29) down to 1613. 
His influence on the literature of Russia 
and its development was considerable. He 
tnodemiased the literary language by 


introduction ' of western idioms and ' his 
writing as a whole reflected western thousdit. 
See D. S. Mirsky, History of Russian Litera^ 
ture (1927). 

KARL. See Charles. 

KARLFELDT, Erik Axel, karVfelt (1864- 
1931), Swedish poet, born in Folkfiraa, m 
the historic province of Dalama. His pbetry, 
which includes the collections Fridolins 
lustgdrd (1901), Flora och Bellona (1918) and 
Hdsthorn (1927), is highly individual, mainly 
reflecting, in a language and style which is 
often deliberately archaic, tiie traditional 
life and customs of his native province. He 
declined the Nobel prize for literature in 
1918, and was awarded it posthumously in 
1931. i 

KARR, (Jean Baptiste) Alphonse (1808490), 
French writer, bom in Paris. His Souk les 
tilieuts (1832) by its originality and wit found 
its author an audience for a long series! of 
novels, of which Geneviive (1838) only nwd 
be mentioned. In 1839 he became editor 
of Figaro^ and started the issue of the bitterly 
satirical Les Cuipes. His Voyage amour de 
mon jardin (1845) is his best-known book. 
From 1855 he lived at Nice. See his reminis- 
cences, Livre de bord (4 vols. 1879-80). — His 
daughter, Thirise (1835-87), published tales 
and historical books. 

KARRER. Paul (1889 ), Swiss chemist, 

bom in Moscow, was educated at ZOrich, 
where he became professor of Organic 
Chemistry (1919). He was the first to isolate 
vitamins A and K, and he produced syntheti- 
cally vitamins B| and E. He shared the 
Nobel chemistry prize with Haworth in 1937. 

KASINER, Erich (1899- ), German 

writer, born in Dresden, is best known for his 
books for children. His writing career, 
however, began with two volumes of verse, 
Herz auf Taille (1928) and Ldrm im Spiegel 
(1929), both cleverly satirical. His novel 
Fabian (1931, trans. 1932), an embittered 
picture of post-war Germany, was an 
immense success, as was Drei Mdnner im 
Schnee (1934, trans. 1935). His delightful 
children’s books, which include Emil and the 
Detectives (1928), Armaluise and Anton 
(1929) and The Flying Classroom (19.33), 
gained him, when translated, world-wide 
fame. Among his later writings arc Die 
kieine Freiheit (1953). a volume of essays and 
poems. Die Schule aer Diktatoren (1956), a 
comic satire on dictatorship, and When / was 
a Little Boy (1957, trans. 1959), which gives 
a charming description of Dresden and its 
people before 1914. 

i^TE, Jan JacobHLodewiJk ten, ka'ti (1819 
1889), Dutch poet, celebrated for his parodies, 
was born at The Hague, and died at Amster- 
dam. 

KATER, Henry (1777-1835), EngUsh physicist 
of German descent, inventor of Kaleris 
ndulum, became F.R.S. in 1815, and in 
17 won the Copley medal for his work on 
measuring instruments, which be brought 
to high standards of acoiracy hitherto 
unaitfiuned. 

KATHARINE. See Cathaiuke. 

KATKOV, MRduiB NftIforovRft (1818-87), 
Russian journalist, was professor of Philo- 
sophy at Moscow, and after 1861 editor of 
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the Moscow Gazette^ wtft at first an advocate travelled overland to India. See Life by 
of reform, but was converted by the Polish Mrs Steele (1891). 


rising of 1863 into a Panslavist leader and a 
supporter of reactionary government. 
KAUFFMANN, Angelica, kowr^man (1741- 
1807), Swiss painter, bom at Chur in the 
Orisons, at eleven was painting portraits 
of notabilities in Italy, and in 1766 was 
ersuaded to go to London. There she soon 
ecame famous as a painter of classic and 
mythological pictures, and as a portrait- 
ainter, and was nominated one of the first 
atch of Royal Academicians (1769). Her 
life was for a while embittered by a marriage 
(c. 1767) with an adventurer, the ‘ Count de 
Horn’. In 1781 she married the Venetian 
painter, Antonio Zucchi (q.v.), and returned 
to Italy. She died in Rome. Her rather 
pretty paintings arc well known from engrav- 
in|» by Bartolozzi. She was also an accom- 
plished singer. Her story furnished the 
theme for Lady Ritchie’s Miss Angd (1875). 
See Lives by Gerard (1892), Manners and 
Williamson (1924) and A. Hartcup (1954). 
KAUFMAN, George Simon (1889 ), 

American playwright, born in Pittsburgh, 
won the Puilitzcr prize for his play. You can't 
take it with You (1937). He is also the author 
of The Man Who Came to Dinner (1939), The 
Solid Gold Cadillac (1953) and of many 
musicals, many of which have been filmed. 
KAUFMANN, Constantine Petrovich von 
(1813 82), Russian general, distinguished 
himself at Kars (1855) and in 1867 became 
governor of Turkestan. In 1868 he occupied 
Samarkand, and in 1873 conducted the 
campaign against Khiva. He died at Tash- 
kent. See Boulger’s Central Asian Portraits 
(1880). 

KAULBACH, Wilhelm von, kowPbakh (1805- 
1 8741, German painlcr, horn at Arolsen, from 
1849 director of the Munich Academy of 
Painting, painted grandiose historical subjects. 
See Lile by H. Muller (Berlin 1892). His 
son Hermann (1846 1909), nephew Friedrich 
{ 1822 - 1903). and the lattcr’a son Friedrich 
August (1850 -1920) were also painters. 

K AUNH Z - RIETBERG, Wcittcl Anton, 
Prince von, kow'nits (1711-^94), Austrian 
statesman, distinguished himself in 1748 at 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapellc, and as 
Austrian amabssador at the French court in 
1 750 -52 converted old enmity into friendship. 
In 1753 he was appointed chancellor, and for 
almost forty years had the principal direction 
of Austrian politics. He took an active part 
in the ecclesiastical reforms of Joseph il, and 
was a liberal patron of arts and sciences. See 
Life by Beer (1872), and G. Kdntzel. Furst 
Kaunitz^kittberg als Staatsmann (1923). 
KAUTSKY, Karl Johaim, kowCski (1854- 
1938), German Socialist leader, boro at 
Prague, founded (1883) and edited Die Neue 
Xeit. A disciple of Marx, he wrote against 
Bolshevism (irans, 1918, 1931), against 
William II, on Sir Thomas More, Ac. See 
Lenin’s The Proietarkm Revoiution and 
Kautsky the Renem^^ {^ns. 1920). 
KAVANAGH* ArilHtr Macmorroiih* Anv'n- 
nah (1831-89), of Borrts House, co, Carlow, 
an Irish Conservative M.P. from 1366 to 
1880, who, though all but armiess and legle». 
rode, ttoot, yachted, painted, and in U49-51 


KAY, (1 ) John. See Arkwright. 

(2) John (1742-1826), born near Dalkeith, 
was a prosperous Edinburgh barber until 
(1785) he opened a print-shop for caricatures 
of local celebrities etched by himself. They 
have little merit beyond humour and likeness. 

His Original Portraits^ with Biographical 
Sketches (2 vols. 1838; new ed. 1877), is 
an invaluable record of Edinburgh social 
life. 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, Sir James Phillips, 
D.C.L. (1804-77), English educationist, bora 
at Rochdale, studied and practised medicine, 
in 1835 became an assistant poor-law 
commissioner, and then as the secretary to 
the Committee of the Privy-Council on 
Education was instrumental in establishing 
a system of government school insr^tion. 
The pupil teacher system originated with him 
and he founded his own training college 
which later became St John’s College, 
Battersea. On his retirement in 1849 he was 
created a baronet. In 1842 he married the 
heiress of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe, 
and assumed her surname. 

KAYE, (1) Daimy, professional name of 
Daniel Koroinski (1913- ), American stage, 
radio and film actor, born in New York. 
He intended to be a doctor, but soon began a 
stage career. In 1943 he made his first film. 
Up in Arms, following it with Wonder Man 
(1944), which made his reputation as a film 
comedian, though many critics claim that his 
international success came with The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty (1946). Other films 
include The Inspector General (1950), Hans 
Christian Andersen (1952) and Knock on 
Wood (1954). He did a great deal of work 
for UNICEF. 

(2) Sir John WBliam (1814^-76), historian, 
served from 1832 in the Bengal Artillery, but 
in 1841 devoted himself to literature. A 
secretary from 1858 in the India Office, he 
wrote books on Indian history, and Essays 
of an Optimist ( 1 870). 

KAYE-SMITH, Sheila (1887-1956), born at 
St Leonards, wrote novels mainly of fate and 
Sussex soil. In 1924 she married Mr T. P. 
Fry, a clergyman and heir to a baronetcy, 
and in 1929 turned Roman Catholic. Her 
writings include Sussex Gorse (1916), 
Tamarisk Town (1919), Joanna Godden (1921), 
The End of the House of A lard (1923), Iron 
and Smoke (1928), Talking of Jane Austen 
(1943, with G. B. Stern). 

KAZAN, EUa (1909- ), American stage and 
film director, born in Constantinople, studied 
at Williams College and Yale. He played 
minor parts on Broadway and in Hollywood, 
before turning director of plays and films 
addicted to ‘ The Method ’. His Broadway 
productions include the works of Thornton 
Wilder, Arthur Miller and Tennessee 
Williams, but he is more widely known for,, 
his films, many of them with a social or 
political theme, such as Gentleman^s Agreed'* 
ment, which won the * Oscar ’ award in 1^, 
on anti-Semitism, Pinky (1949), on &e (jsloiir 
probk^ Viva Zapata (1952), On the IFSafer* 
front (1954), also an ‘ Oscar * y«miy, and A 
Face )n the Crowd (1957), which deat wtth 
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three potent forms of megalomania, the 
revolutionary hero without statecraft, the 
trades union boss turned gangster, and the 
T.V. demagogue. There are also his notable 
screen-versions of Williams’s Streetcar Named 
Desire (1956) and Babv Doll (1956), and 
John Steinbeck’s East of Eden (1954). 

KAZINCZY, Ferenc, ko'zinjtsi (1759-1831), 
Hungarian writer, bom at Ersemly6n, was a 
leading figure in the Hungarian literary 
revival and a strong advocate of the reform 
of the language. He translated many 
European classics, wrote poetry, and there 
are 22 volumes of his letters. He died of 
cholera. 

KEAN, (1) Charles John (1809 or 1811-68), 
actor, born at Waterford, son of (2), educated 
at Eton, to support his mother and himself 
became an actor. He appeared at Dru^ 
Lane in 1827 as Young Norval, with ill 
success, but worked assiduously in the 
provinces until he attained a fair position. 

In 1850 he became joint-lessee of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, and produced a long series 
of gorgeous ‘ revivals ’. In 1859 he virtually 
retired, though he played in America and the 
provinces to within seven months of his 
death. In 1842 he married the actress, Ellen 
Tree (1805-80). See Life by J. W. Cole 
(1860), Letters of Mr and Mrs Charles Kean 
(Washington University, 1945). 

(2) Edmund (r. 1789-1833), English actor, 
was born in London the son of Nance Carey 
(Henry Carey’s grand-daughter), hawker and 
stroller. A stage Cupid and a cabin-boy to 
Madeira, he himself about sixteen turned a 
stroller, and after ten years in the provinces, 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane as 
Shylock (January 26, 1814), and at once took 
rank as the first actor of the day. A period 
of wonderful success followed, but by his 
irregularities he gradually forfeited public 
approval, his reputation being finally ruined 
by the * criminal conversation ’ cause cH^bre 
of Cox V. Kean (1825). He was cordially 
received in 1827 after a twelve-month’s visit 
to America, but both mind and body gave 
way, and breaking down hopelessly in 
March 1833, he died at Richmond on May 15. 
See Lives by Barry Cornwall (1835), Hawkins 
(1869), Molloy (1888), Hitlebrand (1933), 

G. Playfair (1939) and M, W. Disher (1950). 

KEANE, Augustus Henry (1833-1912), ethno- 
logist, bom at Cork. He taught languages 
at Hameln and Southampton, and was 
Hindustani professor at University College, 
London, 1882-85. 

KEATE, John (1773-1852), headmaster of 
Eton 1809-34, was born at Wells, and died 
at hts Hampshire rectory of Hartley Westpall. 

A diminutive man, he was a stern disciplina- 
rian and once flogged eighty boys together. 

KEATS, John (1795 1821), English poet, was 
bom in London, the son of a livery-stable 
keeper, and went to school at Enfield, in 

. 1811 he was apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Edmonton and later (1815-17), he was a 

'' medical student in the London hospitals. 
Thou^ he did creditably there his mind was 
set on the arts. His friends were painters, he 
appreciated ^ divine ’ Mozart, but above alt, 
poetry claimed him. Leigh Hunt, his 
neighbour in Hampstead, introduced him to 
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other young romantics, including Shelley, 
and published his first sonnets in his Examiner 
(1816). His first volume of poems (1817), is 
’ sicklied o’er * with Hunt’s sentimentality 
and the long mythological poem Endymion 
(1818) combines Hunt’s influence with 
Elizabethan lusciousness in word and image. 
Nevertheless, it contains some felicitous 
descriptions and the ' Hymn to Pan ’ and the 
* Baccnic procession ’ anticipate the great 
odes to come. Keats returned from a 
walking tour in Scotland (1818), which 
exhausted him, to find the savage reviews of 
Endymion in Blackwood's Magazine and the 
Quarterly. To add to his troubles his 
younger brother Tom was dyiM of consump- 
tion and his love affair with Fanny BraWne 
seems to have brought him more vexakion 
than comfort. It was in these circumstances 
that he braced himself for the supreme effort 
which makes the volume of 1820, Lamia \nd 
Other Poems, a landmark in English poe^y. 
Except for the romantic poem Isabella \or 
The Pot of Basil, a romance based on Boccac- 
cio’s Decameron, and the first version of His 
epical poem, ’ Hyperion *, all the significant 
verse in this famous volume is the work of 
1819, viz. the two splendid romances ‘The 
Eve of St Agnes ’ and ‘ Lamia ' and the great 
odes — ‘ On a Grecian Urn ’, * To a Nightin- 
gale ’, ‘ To Autumn ‘ On Melancholy ’ and 
‘To Psyche *. Jeffrey, who had not joined 
in the denigration of Endymion praised the 
volume in the Edinburgh Review and Shelley, 
who had been somewhat critical of his earlier 
poetry, hailed ‘ Hyperion ’ as a noble work. 
That this poem in it.s two versions is only a 
magnificent fragment is due partly to the 
allegory and partly to the Miltonic cast of the 
diction, which he had come to regard as 
inimical to his art. The romances and odes 
better suited his genius, which he now per- 
ceived was more Shakespearian or Eliza- 
bethan than Miltonic. The former, parti- 
cularly ‘ The E ve of St Agnes display a 
wealth of sensuous imagery almost unequalled 
in English poetry. In ‘ Lamia the best told 
of the tales, he turns from stanza form to the 
couplet as u.scd by Dryden in his romantic 
Fables. The odes are the perfect expression 
of his genius. Critics have toyed with the 
notion that had he lived he would have gone 
on to something truly dramatic and tragical 
as Shakespeare did after his decorative ‘ first 
fruits The ‘ Grecian Urn ’ and * Psyche ’ 
arc the full expression of the charm exercised 
on him by the Greek myths. * Autumn ’ ma> 
be hardly an ode, rather a seasonal vignette, 
but has any poet, Shakespeare apart, so 
invoked the sensuous beauty of the season? 
And to show the variety of his genius in 
different modes, the fragmentary ‘ Ode to 
Maia ’, written in 1818, instinct with the 
feeling for the Greek, vies with ‘ La Belle 
Dame Sans Mcrci ’ which is as pre-Raphaclitc 
as ‘ The Eve of St Mark ’ is in another way. 
Keats’s letters are regarded in some quarters 
as equally important with his poems (sec 
Lionel Trilling, The Opposing Se(n, and they 
certainly throw a valuable li^t on his poetical 
development no less than on his unhappy 
love affair with Fanny Brawnc. It is clear 
that he was both attracted and repelled by 
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the notion of the poet «is teacher or prophet. 
Though profoundly aware of the suffering in 
life, he preferred to think of himself as of 
Shakespeare, that is as the ‘ chameleon poet ' 
who enters with equal delight into all states, 
good and evil. He distrusted the utopianism 
of his liberal friends, but ‘ the burden of the 
mystery * oppressed him. Like Wordsworth 
and Colendge he made imagination the 
supreme gift so that * what the Imagination 
seizes as beauty must be truth *. In other 
words, ‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.* 
Valid or not for the philosopher, this was 
valid for Keat$*s poetry. Having prepared 
the 1820 volume for the press, Keats, now 
seriously ill with consumption, sailed for 
Italy in September 1820, reached Rome and 
died there attended only by his artist friend 
Severn. Shelley lamented him in Adonais 
and his grave in the Protestant cemetery is a 
lace of pilgrimage to this day. Except for 
is sister Fanny, the family, his loyalty to 
which is witnessed in the letters, was extinct 
in England, his brother George, to whom 
some of the most important letters are 
addressed, having emigrated to America in 
1818. Modern editions arc by E. de Selin- 
court (1921), M. B. Forman (19.'11). Garrod 
(1956), and H. E. Rollins, 2 vols. (1959). See 
Lives by Houghton (1848), Colvin (1886, 
1917), Amy Lowell (1925), Dorothy Hewlett 
(1937), Murchie (1955), Middleton Murry 
(4th cd. 1955) and a volume of essays ed. by 
K. Muir (1959). 

KF.BLE, John (1792-1866), English church- 
man, was born at Fairford, Gloucestershire, 
near his father’s living of Coin St Aldwins. 
At fifteen he was elected a scholar at Corpus, 
Oxford, and in 1810 took a double first. In 

1811 he was elected a fellow of Oriel and in 

1812 won the Latin and English pri/e essays. 
In 1815 he was ordained deacon, beginning 
active work as curate of East Leach, while 
still continuing to reside in Oxford, where he 
was college tutor 1818 23, In 1827 he 
published The Christian Year^ His theory of 
poetry, explained in the British Cnfic in 1838, 
W'as worked out at length in his Latin lectures 
delivered as Oxford professor of Poetry 
(1831 41). Meanwhile Keble had gathered 
round him a small band of pupils of whom 
the most striking was Hurrcll Froude, and 
in this circle originated the Tractarian 
movement. In his sermon on National 
Apostasy (1833) Keble gave the signal for 
action, and for the next eight years was 
engage, d with Newman, Pusey. I. Williams 
and others in the issue of Tracts for the Times, 
brought to an end by Tract No. 90 in 1841, 
Keble had in 1835 married, and had removed 
to the Hampshire living of Hurslcy, where he 
remained until his death. With Or Puscy 
he was the steadying influence which sup- 
ported the party under the shock caused by 
Newman’s secession to Rome. Other works 
are a Life of Bi.shop Wilson, an edition of 
Hooker, the Lyra Innocent turn (1846), a 
poetical translation of the Psalter, Letters of 
SpirUmt Counsel, twelve volumes of parochial 
sermons. Studia Sacra, Ac. Keble Colley, 
Oxford, was erected as a memorial of him 
(1870), See Memoir by Sir L Coleridge 
(1869), J. C. Shairp*siS:rj;iTy and Studies (1872), 


a collection of memorials by J. F. Moor 
(1866), and Lives by Locke (1893) and E. F. L. 
Wood (1909). 

KEELER, James Edward (1857-1900), Ameri- 
can astronomer, born at La Salle, 111. , and 
educated at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Heidelberg and Berlin. Director of the Lick 
Observatory from 1898, he discovered the 
composition of Saturn’s rings, and carried 
out important spectroscopic work on 
nebulae, discovering 120,000 of them. 
KEELEY, Robert (1793- 1869), English come- 
dian, was born and died in London. He 
married Miss Mary Coward (1806-99), who, 
born at Ipswich, made her d6but at the Ly- 
ceum in 1825. Their daughters were both 
actresses. See W. Goodman’s The Keeleys 
on the Stupe and at Home (1895). 

KEENE, Charles Samuel (1823-91), English 
illustrator, born at Hornsey, having tried 
both law and architecture, was apprenticed 
to a wood-engraver. He worked for the 
Illustrated London News and for Punch from 
1851 to within five months of his death at 
Hammersmith. He also illustrated books, 
including Robinson Crusoe and The Cloister 
and the Hearth. Sec Lives by Layard ( 1 893) 
and D. Hudson (1947), and work by Pennell 
and Chesson (1897). 

KEICHTLEY, Thomas, kitli (1789-1872). 
Irish writer, born in Dublin, in 1824 settled 
in London. His histories of Rome, Greece, 
and England long held their place as school 
manuals and his Fairy Mythology (1850) and 
his Life and annotated edition of Milton 
(1855 -59) are still remembered. 

KEITEL, Wilhelm, (1882 -1946), German 
field-marshal, joined the Army in 1901 and 
was an artillery staff officer in the First 
World War. In the ’thirties he became an 
ardent Nazi, his faith being rewarded in 1938 
by the post of chief of the supreme com- 
mand of the armed forces. In 1940 he 
signed the Compiegne armistice with France 
and in 1945 he was one of the German 
signatories of unconditional surrender to 
Russia and the Allies in Berlin. He was 
executed in October 1946 for war crimes. 
KEITH, (1) Viscount. See Elphinstone (1). 

(2) Sir Arthur (1866-1955), Scottish 
anthropologist, born at Aberdeen, wrote 
Introduction to the Study of Anthropoid Apes 
(1896), Human Embryology and Morphology 
(1901) and works on ancient man, including 
Concerning Man's Origin (1927) and New 
Theory of Human Evolution (1948), He W'as 
knighted in 1921. 

(3) .Arthur Berriedale (1879 -1944), professor 
of Sanskrit at Edinburgh University from 
1914, wrote on Sanskrit literature, and 
Dominion constitutions. 

(4) James (1696- 1758), Scottish soldier and 
Prussian field-marshal, was born at the 
castle of fnverugic near Peterhead, He came 
of a family, represented now by the Earl of 
Kintore, which from the 12th century had 
held the hereditary office of Great Marischal 
of Scotland. Sir William Keith was created 
Earl Marischal in 1458; and George, fifth 
Earl (c. 1553-1623), in 1593 founded the 
Marischal College in Aberdeen. William, 
ninth Earl (d. 1712), was the fatb» of 
Marthal Keith and of his elder brother, 
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George, tenth Earl Marischal (1693-1778). 
James was destined for the law, but in 1715 
he engaged with his brother in the Jacobite 
rising, and in 1719 in Albcroni’s expedition 
to the West Highlands, which ended in the 
* battle * of Glenshiel. Both times the 
brothers escaped to the Continent. James 
held for nine years a Spanish colonelcy and 
took part in the siege of Gibraltar (1726-27). 
But his creed, the Episcopal, was against him 
and in 1728 he entered the Russian service 
as a major-general. He distinguished 
himself in the wars with Turkey and Sweden, 
particularly at the siege of OtchakofT (1737) 
and the reduction of the Aland Islands 
(1743). He next visited Paris and London, 
where he made his peace with the Hanoverian 
government. In 1747, finding the Russian 
service disagreeable, he exchanged it for that 
of Prussia, and Frederick the Great gave 
him at once the rank of field-marshal. From 
this time his name is associated with that of 
Frederick, who relied as much on Keith’s 
military genius as he did on the diplomatic 
ability of his brother, the Earl Marischal. 
Keith’s talents became still more conspicuous 
upon the breaking out of the Seven Years* 
War (1756). He shared Frederick’s doubtful 
fortunes before Prague, was present at the 
victories of Lobositz and Rossbach, and 
conducted the masterly retreat from Olmutz. 
At Hochkirch he was shot dead while for 
the third time charging the enemy. Keith 
died poor and unmarried, but he left children 
by his mistress, the Swede, Eva Merthens 
(d. 1811). See his own Memoir, 1714-34 
(Spalding Club, 1843); Memoir of Marshal 
Keith (Peterhead 1869); Carlyle’s Frederick', 
Cuthell's Last Ear! Marischal! (1915); 
German Lives by Vamhagen von Ense 
(1844; new cd, 1888) and Lieut, von 
Paczynski-Tcnczyn (18891. 

(5) Robert (1681-1757), from 1727 an 
Episcopal bishop, was born at Uras, Kin- 
cardineshire, and lived in Edinburgh and 
Leith. His History of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion (1734) was republished by the Spottis- 
woode Society in 1844-45. 

KEITH-FALCONER. See Falconer (2). 

KEKULE von STRADONITZ, Friedrich 
August, kay'-koo-lay (1829-96), German 
chemist, born at Darmstadt, became profes- 
sor at Ghent and at Bonn (1867). He made a 
major contribution to organic chemistry 
by developing structural theories, including 
the cyclic structure of benzene, 

KELLER, (l) Gottfried (1819-90), Swiss poet 
and novelist, bom near Zilrich, studied 
landscape-painting at Vienna 1840-42, but 
took to literature. From 1861 to 1876 he 
was state secretary of his native canton. His 
chief works are Der ^rune Heinrich (1854), 
Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856; includes A 
VUiage Romeo and Juliet), Sieben Legenden 
(1872), Zdricher Novellen (1878), and Martin 
SaUmder (1886). It is as a writer of short 
stories rather than as a poet or novelist 
that he excelled and his powers of characteriz- 
ation and description and his sense of humour 
axe best iUustratCd in bis volumes of Novellen* 
See atodles by Huch (1904), Maync (1925), 
Kaudi (1916). M. Hay (1920) and H. W. 
Mdwtt (1949), 


(2) Helen , Adams (1880- ), born at 

Tuscumbta, Ala., became deaf and blind at 
nineteen months, but, educated by Miss 
Anne M. Sullivan (Mrs Macy), she later 
icamt to speak, graduated B.A. 1904, and 
attained high distinction as a lecturer, writer 
and scholar. See Autobiography and Letters 
(1946). 

KELLERMANN, Francois Etienne Christophe, 
Duke of Valmy (1735-1820), born at Wolfs- 
buchweiler in Alsace, entered the French 
army and was major-general at the Revolu- 
tion. In 1792 he repelled the Duke of 
Brunswick, and delivered France by the 
famous ‘ cannonade of Valmy Yet on 
allegation of treason he was imprisoned by 
Robespierre. He afterwards served in I^ly, 
and under the Empire was made a marshal 
and duke. In 1809 and 1812 he commaiwed 
the reserves on the Rhine. At the Restora- 
tion he attached himself to the Bourbons. 
His son, Francois Etienne (1770-1835), by a 
charge turned Marengo into a victory, 

KELLGREN, Johan Henrik (1751-95), Swed- 
ish poet, bom at Floby. From satire at^ 
didactic poems he turned to pure lyrics, in 
which he excelled. He was first director of 
the Swedish Academy. See studies by 
Atterborn (1863) and O. Sylwan (1912). 

KELLOGG, Frank Billings (1856^1937). 
American statesman, bom at Potsdam, N.Y., 
w'as senator (1917-23), ambassador in 
London (1923-25), secretary of state (1925- 
1929). He drew up the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
(1928) outlawing war, which became the legal 
basis for the Nuremberg trials (1945- 46), and 
was a judge of the Permanent Court of 
Justice at the Hague (1930-35). In 1929 he 
was awarded the Nobel peace prize. 

KELLY, or Kelley, Edward. See Def. John. 

KELLY, (1) Sir Gerald Festus (1879- ), 

English painter, born in London. He was 
educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
and studied art in Paris. He was elected an 
A.R.A. in 1922, an R.A. in 1930 and was 
P.R.A. (1949-54). In 1945 he painted state 
portraits of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. He was knighted in 1945 and 
made a K.C.V.O. in 1955. 

(2) Ned (1854-80), horse-thief and from 
1878 bushranger in Victoria and New South 
Wales, was hanged at Melbourne. See Life 
by M. Brown (1948). 

KELVIN, William Thomson, 1st Baron (1824- 
1907)^ Scottish mathematician and physicist, 
was born in Belfast, and at eleven entered 
Glasgow University, where his father had 
become mathematical professor. At Cam- 
bridge he highly distinguished himself' as an 
original thinker even in his undergraduate 
days* He was second wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman of 1845, and was elected a 
fellow in St Peter’s College, In 1846 he 
became professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. In an early paper 
(1842) he solved important problems in 
electrostatics. To hts re^ed researches in 
the transmtssioQ of electric currmits in 
submarine cables it was largdy owing that 
the Atlantic cable was successful (for which 
in 1866 he was knighted), in 1892 he was 
created a peer with the title Lord Kelvhi* 
His electrometeif of variouf desiga-Hibsoltite, 
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fiortable, quadrant, Ac.r-^body the perfec- 
tion of mechanical and geometrical adjiist- 
ment. He constructed ampfcre-metcrs, volt- 
meters and watt-meters, suitable alike for the 
electrical workshop and laboratory. His 
sosmding apparatus and compass have been 
adopted by the Admiralty and the principal 
mercantile lines. In pure science Lord Kelvin 
did incomparable work. Specially may be 
mentioned his thermodynamic researches 
from 1848 onwards, including the doctrine of 
the dissipation or degradation of energy; his 
magnetic and electric discoveries, including 
general theorems of great value and the 
beautiful method of electric images; and his 
work in hydro-dynamics, more especially in 
wave-motion and in vortex-motion. Basing 
upon the phenomena of gyrostatic motion, 
he imagine a kinetic theory of inertia of 
high interest; and his dvnamical theory of 
dispersion, and indeed all his views on the 
nature of the ether, are full of suggest! vcncss. 
In 1872 his electrostatic and magnetic papers 
were reprinted in collected form (2nd ed. 
1884): and his other papers have been 
similarly published under the title Mathe- 
matical and Physical Papers (6 vols. 1882- 
1911), besides Popular Lectures (3 vols. 
1889-94), Molecular Tactics of a Crystal 
(1894), Ac. He was joint-author with 
Professor Tait of A Treatise on Natural 
Pkiiosophy (vol. i 1867; 2nd ed. 1879). He 
was president of the British Association 
(1871), repeatedly president of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and (1890) president 
of the Royal Society of London. He died 
December 17. Sec the Life by Silvanus 
Thompson (1910), and hooks by Mrs King 
(1910), Miss A. Ci. King (1925) and A. Russell 
fl938). 

KEMAL PASHA. Sec Mustafa Kemal. 
KEMBLE, family of actors: 

(1) Adelaide (181^-79), daughter of (2), 
was distinguished as an operatic singer, but 
retired in 1842 on her marriage with F. 
Sartoris. She was author oPj^ iVeek in a 
French Country House (1867), Medusa and 
O rher Tales and Past Hours (1880), 

(2) Charles (1775-1854), brother of (5), 
born at Brecon, made his first appearance at 
Sheffield in 1792 and in 1794 played Malcolm 
to John Kemble’s Macbeth. He retired 
from the stage in 1840. when he was appoin- 
ted examiner of plays. As an actor he 
chiefly excelled in characters of the second 
rank, and in comedy he specially distinguished 
himself. 

(3) Frances Anne, * Fanny Kemble ’ (1809- 
1893), daughter of (2), made her d6but at 
Covent Garden on October 5, 1829, when her 
‘ Juliet * created a great sensation. For three 
years she played leading parts in London, 
then in 1 832 went with her father to America, 
where in 1834 she married Pierce Butler, a 
Southern planter. They were divorced m 
1848 and, resuming her maiden name, she 
gave Shakespearian readings for twen^ 
years. She published dramas, poems, 
volumes of autobiography, Sec utc by 
Mrs Bobb6 (1932> and L. i Driver 0933). 

(4) ioftni MKciieU (1807-57), Anglo-Saxon 
sdiotar, son 01 .( 2 ), was bom in ^ndon aim 
from Bury St Edmunds school passed in 


1826 to Trinity, Cambridge, and studied at 
Gdttingen under Jakob Grimm. ‘His edition 
of Beowulf and Codex Diplomaticus 

Aevi Saxonici (1839-48) were valuable, but 
less important than his unfinished History of 
the Saxons in England (1849; new ed. by 
Birch, 1876). He lived much in Germany 
and died in Dublin. He edited the British 
and Foreign Review (1835-44) and in 1840 
succeeded his father as examiner of plays. 
Sec Study by B. Dickens (1940). 

(5) John PhOip (1757-1823), eldest son of 

(6), was bom at Prescot. His father intended 
him for the Catholic priesthood, and sent 
him to a seminary at Sedgley Park, Stafford- 
shire, and to the English college at Douai. 
But the stage mania was on him, and he 
became an actor. His first appearance was 
at Wolverhampton, January 8, 1776. He 
joined the York circuit under Tate Wilkinson 
and he played in Ireland. The success of his 
sister, Mrs Siddotis, gave him his opportunity, 
and on September 30, 1 783, he played Hamlet 
at Drury Lane, and aroused the keenest 
interest. He continued to play leading tragic 
characters at Drury Lane for many years, 
and in 1788 became Sheridan’s manager. 
In 1802 he purchased a share in Covent 
Garden Theatre, became manager, and made 
his first appearance there in 1803 as Hamlet. 
In 1808 the theatre was burned, and on the 
opening of the new building (1809) the 
notorious O. P. (i.c. * Old Price *) Riots 
broke out. Kemble retired in 1817. He 
afterwards settled at Lausanne, where he 
died. Kemble probably has had no superior 
as a tragedian. He was magnificently 
handsome, stately, if rather stiff, in bearing 
and a man of remarkable intellectual power. 
See Life by Borden (1925). 

(6) Roger (1721 ~1 802), a travelling manager, 
father of (2). (5) and (7). 

(7) Stephen (1758-1822), brother of (5), 
born at Kington, Herefordshire, was chiefly 
remarkable for his enormous bulk, which 
enabled him to play Falstaff without stuffing. 
He was (1792-1800) manager of the Edin- 
burgh theatre, where he was in continual hot 
water through lawsuits and other troubles. 
He died near Durham. 

KEMP, (1) George Mickle (or Melkle) (1795- 
1844), Scottish draughtsman, born at 
Hillriggs near Biggar, until he was fourteen 
assisted his father, a shepherd. Becoming a 
carpenter and millwright, he sought work in 
En^and and France, settling where he could 
study Gothic architecture. He returned to 
Scotland in 1826, and became a draughtsman 
in Edinburgh. In 1838 his second design 
for the Scotl Monument at Edinburg was 
accepted, but before its completion be was 
drowned in the canal at Edinburgh. See 
Life by T. Bonnar (1892). 

(2) John (c. 1380-1454), bom at Olantigh 
near Ashford, Kent, became a fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, Bishop of Rochester 
(1419), and of Qiichester and London (1421), 
chancellor and Archbishop of York (1426), 
a cardinal (1439), and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (14W). See Hook’s Uvts of the 
Artml^ops, vol. V. 

(3) WflUm (d. 1603), a comedian who in 
1599 danced from London to Nocwt«^. 
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See his IVfne Dates Wonder (ed. by Dyce, 
Camden Society). 

KEMPE, Margery (b. 1364), mystic, daughter 
of a mayor of Lynn, wife of a burgess there, 
mother of fourteen children. Her spiritual 
autobiography, The Book of Margery Kempt 
(printed in part by Wynkyn de Worde, c, 
1501), recounts her persecution by devils and 
men, repeated accusations of Lollardy, her 
copious weepings, her journeys to Jerusalem 
and to Germany, and has been hailed as a 
classic. See The Book of Margery Kempt 
(modernized text) by W. Butler-Bowdon 
( 1 936), the original text ed. by Neech and Hope 
Allen (1940) and study by K. Cholmely (1947). 

KEMPIS, lliomas k (1379 1471), German 
religious writer, was so called from his 
birthplace, Kempen. He was educated at 
Deventer, and in 1400 entered the Augusti- 
nian convent of Agnetenberg near Zwolle, 
look priest’s orders in 1413, was chosen 
sub-prior in 1429, and died as superior. 
His writings consist of sermons, ascctical 
treatises, pious biographies, letters and 
hymns. The only one which deserves special 
notice is the treatise On the Following {or 
Imitation) of Christ. In its pages, says Dean 
Milman, ' is gathered and concentred ail 
that is elevating, passionate, profoundly 
pious in all the older mystics '. It was 
translated into English about 1440 and again 
(by Atkinson and the Lady Margaret) 
about 1502. The Imitation has been ascribed 
to the celebrated Jean Gerson (q.v.), and, 
from the 17th century, to Gersen, abbot of 
Vercelli, whose very existence has not been 
proved. But most authorities now generally 
assign it to Kempis. Its theology is almost 
purely ascetical, and (excepting the 4th book, 
which is based on the doctrine of the real 
presence) the work has been used by Chris- 
tians of all denominations. Probably it was 
completed between 1415 and 1424. The first 
edition (Augsburg 1471 or 1472) was reprin- 
ted by Dr Adrian Forlcscue. .See study by 
S. Kettlewell (1883). 

KEMSLEY, James Corner Berry, 1st Viscount 
(1883 - ), British newspaper proprietor, 

bom at Merthyr Tydfil, Wales. He became 
chairman of Kemsiey Newspapers Ltd. in 
1937, with control of the Sunday Times and 
many other newspapers. He was created a 
baronet in 1928, raised to the peerage in 
1936, and received a viscountev in 1945. In 
1950 he published The Kemsiey Manual of 
Journalism, His brothers, Henry Seymour, 
Lord Btickland (1877 1 928), and William 
Ewert, 1st Viscount Camrose (q.v.), also 
owned newspapers. See Camrose’s British 
Newspapers and Their Controllers (1947). 

KEN, Thomas (1637-1711), was bom at Little 
Berkhampstead, Herts, and educated at 
Winchester and Hart Hall and New College, 
Oxford, where he was elected a fellow in 
1657. He held several livings and in 1666 
was elected a fellow of Winchester where he 
prepared his Manual of Prayers for Scholars 
Winchester College (1674), and wrote his 
iamous morning, evening, and midnight 
hsrmns, the first two of which, * Awake, ray 
soul and * Glory to Thee, my God, this 
flight are among the best-known hymns in 
Che language, fn 1679 Ken was appointed 


by Charles II chaplain to the Princess Mary, 
wife of William of Orange, but offended 
William, and returned home in 1680, when 
he became a royal chaplain. In 1683, on the 
king’s visit to Winchester, Ken refused to 
give up his house for the accommodation of 
Nell Gwynne. In 1683 too he went to 
Tangiers as a chaplain, and in 1685 was 
consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells. Tlie 
chief event of his bishopric was his trial and 
acquittal among the ’ Seven Bishops ’ in 1688, 
for refusing to read the Declaration of 
Indulgence. At the Revolution he refused 
to take the oath to William, and was deprived 
of his bishopric in 1691. See Lives by Bowles 
(1831), Anderdon (1851-54), Plumptre (2 vols. 
1888), and Clarke (1896). 

KENDAL, Madge, stage name of Margaret 
Briinton Grimston, tide Margaret Shdfto 
Robertson (1849 1935), English actress, born 
at Clecthorpes, sister of T. W. Robertspn 
(q.v.). She showed talent even In her teens 
when she appeared in Shakespearean 
and by the I870’s was leading lady at the 
Hay market Theatre. In 1869 she married 
William Hunter Kendal, properly Crimshm 
(1843-1917), actor, with whom she appeared 
in many productions, particularly of Shake- 
speare. She was created a D.B.E. in 1926. 

KENDALL, Edward Calvin (1886- ), 

American chemist, bom at S. Norwalk, 
Conn., educated at Columbia University. 
He is known for his isolation of thyroxin 
(1915), and for his research on adrenal 
hormones, for which, with P. S. Hench and 
T. Rcichstein (qq.v.), he won the Nobtl 
prize for medicine in 1950. 

KENNEDY, (1) Benjamin Hall 0 804 89). 
English classical scholar, bom at Summerhill. 
Birmingham, and graduated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he became a 
fellow and lecturer in 1 828. After teaching at 
Harrow (1830^-36), and Shrewsbury (1836 
1867), he became professor of Circck at 
Cambridge and canon of Ely. The most 
celebrated of his many classical writings is 
Sabrinae Corolla (1850). 

(2) Jame^ (c. 1408 65), Scottish bishop, 
grandson of Robert 111 and nephew oi 
James I, was a graduate of St Andrews 
University, becoming Bishop of Dunkcld in 
1437. Later, as Bishop of St Andrews and 
advisor to James 11, he opposed the growing 
dominance of the Douglases in Scotland. 
During the minority of James 111, he led the 
* old lords * party in support of the Lancast- 
rians against the ‘ young lords ’ party who, 
together with the queen mother supported 
the Yorkists. A great Catholic Churchman, 
he also founded St Salvator’s College at 
St Andrews. Sec 1. Dowden, Bishops oj 
Scotland (1912). 

(3) John Flt 2 gerakl (1917 ), 35ih 

President of the United States, the son ot 
the Irish-born millionaire and controversial 
ambassador to Britain (1937-40), Joseph 
Patrick Kennedy (1888- ) was born at 

Brookline, Mass., studied at Harvard and 
under Laski (q.v.) at London and after 
distinguished war-service as an airman in the 
Pacific, he was elected Democrat represen- 
tative (1947) and senator (1952) for Massa- 
chusetts. In 1960 he was the first Catholic 
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and the youngest person to be elected 
President on the smallest majority of the 
popular vote. His Profiles of Courage (1956) 
woti the Pullitzer prize. 

(4) Margaret (1896- ), English novelist, 

journalist, and playwright, born in London. 
Hot many light novels all gained a fair 
measure of success, particularly her second. 
The Constant Nymph (1924). Others include 
The Midas Touch (1938) and The Mechanized 
Muse (1942), and in 1934 her play. Escape 
Me Never, was published. Her gift for vivid 
characterization far outweighs a tendency to 
sentimentalize. In 1925 she married David 
Davies, knighted 1952. 

(5) Walter (c. 1460 c. 1508), an Ayrshire 
poet of the Cassillis line, best known by the 
Fhting between Punhar and Kennedv. 

KBiNNELLY, Arthur Edwin (186M939), 
American engineer, born in Bombay, became 
a professor at Harvard in 1902, and in the 
same year discovered, almost simultaneously 
with Oliver Heaviside (q.v.), the ionized 
layer in the atmosphere known sometimes as 
the Kcnnclly-Heavisidc layer, more often as 
the Heaviside layer. 

KENNETH 1, called Macalpine, seems to have 
succeeded his father Alpm as king of the 
remnant of the Dalnad Scots in 834, and to 
have repelled a Danish invasion and com- 
pletely conquered the Piets in 846. He was 
connected by blood with the Pictish royal 
family. He now became king of a united 
Alban to the Firths of Clyde and Forth: 
and the Pictish language, usages, and name 
mysteriously vanish, superseded by those of 
the smaller people the Scots. 

KENNEY, B:iizabcth (1886 1954), Australian 
nursing sister, renovsned for her method of 
treating poliomyelitis. 

KKNMCOrr, Benjamin (1718 83). biblical 
scholar, born at Totnes, educated at VVadham 
College, Oxford, known for his edition of 
:hc Hebrew Old Testament (1776 80), for 
which 615 Hebrew MSS and 16 MSS of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch were colUted. 
KENMNCTON, Eric Henri, A.R.A. (1888 
ffnglish painter and sculptor, born in 
I ondon. He was an othcial war artist in 
both world wars; during the vears 1940-43, 
he made a number of striking portraits of 
servicemen and women and civil defence 
workers. In the field of sculpture, he has 
designed many memorials etc., c.g. his head 
of T. E. Lawrence in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
His books include Drawing the R.A.F, (1942) 
and The Hriiuh Home Ouatd (1945). 

KENT, Dnkes of; 

(I) Edward (1767 1820), fourth son of 
tjeorge HI, was born at Buckingham Palace. 
At Gibraltar, first (1790 91) as colonel, and 
then (1802) as governor, his martinet discip- 
line caused continual mutinies. These 
culminated on C'hristmas Day in an encounter 
in which blood was shed, after which the 
Duke was recalled. In 1818 he married 
Victoria Mary Louisa (1786 1861), daughter 
of the Duke of Saxe-Saalfeld-Cobuiy, and 
widow of the Prince of Leiningen. For the 
sake of economy they lived at Leiningen, 
and came lo England for the birth (May 24, 
M19) of titcif child the Princess Victoria. 
Hw duke died eight months later. Owing 


to the deaths of his three elder brothers, 
George iV, the Duke of York, and William 
IV^ without issue, the crown came to the 
Princess Victoria. 

(2) George Edward Alexander Edmund 
(1902-42), fourth son of King George V and 
Queen Mary, passed out of Dartmouth 
Naval College in 1920, but because of his 
delicate health, served in the Foreign Office 
and inspected factories for the Home Office, 
being the first member of the royal family 
to work in the Civil Service. In 1 934 he was 
created duke and married Princess Marina of 
Greece and Denmark (1906- ), a first 
cousin of King George 1 of Greece and a 
great-nicce of Queen Alexandra. He was 
killed on active service, as chief welfare 
officer of the R.A.F. Home Command, when 
his Sunderland flying-boat on its way to 
Iceland crashed in the north of Scotland. 
Their three children arc, Edward ( 1935- ), 

Duke of Kent, Alexandra (1936- ) and 

Michael (1942 ). 

KENT, (1) James (1763- 1847), American 
lawyer, born at Fredericksburgh, N.Y., after 
serving in the New York legislature was 
professor of Law in Columbia College 
1794 98, and then a justice of the supreme 
court of New York. In 1804 he became 
chicf-justicc, and In 1814-23 w^as state 
chancellor. Kent's Commentaries on Amerh 
can Law (1826 30) is a standard work. 

(2) William ( 1 684 1 748 ), painter, landscape 
gardener, and Palladian architect, was a 
native of Yorkshire, and died at Burlington 
House. His best known work is the Horse 
Guards block in Whitehall. See Life by 
M Jourdain ( 1948). 

KENTIGERN, St (c. 518 603), the apostle of 
Cumbria, according to legend son of a 
Princess Thenew, who, found to be with child, 
w^as cast from Traprain Law, then exposed 
on the Firth of Forth in a coracle. It earned 
her to Culross, where she bore a son (about 
518). Mother and child were baptized by 
St Serf (an anachronism), who reared the boy 
in his monastery, where he was so beloved 
that his name Kciuigcrn (* chief lord ') w'as 
often exchanged for Mungo (‘ dear friend *). 
Arrived at manhood, he planted a monastery 
at Caihures (now Glasgow); and in 543 was 
consecrated Bishop of Cumbria. In 553 he 
was driven lo seek refuge in Wales, where he 
visited St David, and where he founded 
another monastery and a bishopric, which 
still bears the name of his disciple. Si Asaph. 
In 573 he was recalled by a new king, Rcdc- 
rcch Hael and about 584 was visited by 
Columba. He was buried in Glasgow 
Cathedral. A fragment of a Life and the 
Vita Keniigerni by Jocclinc of Furness both 
belong to the 12th century. Bishop Forbes 
gives translations of them. Joccline's Life 
teems with miracles, some of them com- 
memorated in the Glasgow city arms. " Si 
Enoch's * church commemorates his mother, 
St Thenew. See Bishop Forbes's Lives of SS, 
Ninian and Kentigern (1874), Skene's Ceitic 
Scotland (vol, ii, 1877), and Beveridge’s 

Cuirass and nmallan iim). 

KENYAITA, Jomo (c. 1900 - ), Kenya rebels 
born an orphan, Johnstone Kamau at 
Mitumi, Kenya, was educated at a Scots 
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mission sdiool and life as a herd*.boy., many discoveries in optics, ^en^eral physics, 
In <£922 he joined tlie lOkctyu Central ^i^soci- dUd geometiy. See Lives by Brewster 0 84L); 
ation, became its president and by 192S pub- Reitlinger, Neumann, and Gniner 
lished a» Klki^ newspaper. He was m and works by Reuschle (J871), Dodslcy 
Britain in 1929. returned again in 1931 and (1880), Herz (1895), Bryant (1921), C. 
stayed until 1944. He studied anthropology Baumgardt (1952), M. Caspar (trans. 19601’ 
for one year at London University under and an opera on his life by Hindemitlr'i>/e 
Malinowski, who wrote the preface to Harmonie dcr Welt (1957). 

Kenyatta’s Facing Mount Kenya (1938), and KEPPEL, (1) Augustus, 1st Viscount (1725“ 
visited Russia three times. In Britain he 1786), admiral, son of the second Earl of. 
became president of the Pan African Federa- Albemarle, served under Hawke in 1757,' 
tion with Nkrumah (q.v.) as secretary, captured Goree in 1758, took part in the > 
During the war he worked on the land, battle of Ouiberon Bay in 1759, and in,lihe, 
married an En^tlishwoman in 1942 and despite capture of Belleisle in 1761 , and commanded 
some racial difficulties, showed none of the at the capture of Havana in 1762. In 1778 
hatred of the whites that w’as to figure he encountered the French fleet off Ushant^ 
proimncntly on his return to Kenya in 1946 on July 27. A sharp but indecisive action 
in his Kenya African Union, which advocated ensued but owing to a disagreement betv^n 
extreme nationalism through a network of Keppel and Palliser, his second in commjnd, 
independent bush schools. For his manage- the French were suffered to escape, ibth 
ment of the secret society Mau Mau, a kind admirals were tried by court-martial, put 
of Ku-Klux-Klan in reverse, which led to acquitted. In 1782 he was created ViscoUnt 
Widespread disturbances requiring prolonged Keppel, and became first lord of the 
military action for their suppression, he was Admiralty. See Life by T. Keppel (1842). 
sentenced to seven years hard labour in 1953 (2) Sir Henry (1809-1904). successively 

and released in 1958 but exiled to a remote vice-admiral (1867), admiral (1869), and 
area of the Northern Frontier Province. A admiral of the fleet (1877), was a son of the 
political JekyIl-and-Hydecharacter,Kenyatta. fourth Earl of Albemarle. He saw service 
cultivated and urbane with Europeans, was a during the war against China in 1842. and 
belligerent, bombastic rabble-rouser among in a campaign against pirates, and com- 
the Kikuyu. See account of his trial by M. manded the naval brigade before Sebastopol. 
Slater (1955). In 1857 he took part in the destruction of 

KENYON, (I) Sir Frederic George (1863- the Chinese fleet. G.C.B. (1871), O.M. 
1952), English classical scholar^ born in (1902), he wrote on Borneo, &c. Sec his /f 
London, was director and chief librarian of Sailor's Life under Four Sowreigns (3 vols. 
the British Museum (1909 30). He first 1899), and memoir by Sir A. West (1905). 
edited the poems of Bacchylidcs, and was KER, (1) John (1673 - 1726). of Kcrsland, 
responsible for a number of editions of Dairy parish, Ayrshire, a Camcronian who 
da^ical and biblical texts. intrigued with the Jacobites, hut was really a 

(2) John (1784 -1856), British philanthrop- government spy. Sec his shameless Memoirs 
ist, the wealthy acquaintance of Coleridge, (1726). 

Uimb, Landor, Crabb Robinson, Ticknor, (2) WUHam Pafon (185.5-1923), Scottish 
&c., was born in Jamaica, and died at Cowes, scholar, born in Glasgow, educated there 
A lifelong friend of Browning, he was and at Balliol, was professor of English at 
ifsponsible for introducing the poet to Cardiff (1883), London (1889), and of Poetry 
Elizabeth Barrett. He published some poetry, at Oxford (1920). Talker, lecturer, and 
KF^FLER, or Keppler, Johann (1571-1630), writer of prodigious learning and vitality, he 
German astronomer, was born at Wci) dcr wrote Epic and Romance (1897), The Dark 
, Stadt in Wurttemberg, He studied at Ages The Art of Poetry 

Tubingen, in 1593 was appointed professor KERENSKY, Alexander (1881- ), Russian 

of Mathematics at Graz, about 1596 com- revolutionary, born at Simbirsk, son of a 
inenccd a correspondence with Tycho Brahe, high school principal, studied law in Lenin- 
akl in 1600 went to Prague to aid him in his grad. He took a leading pan in the revolu- 
i^rk. After Tycho’s death (1601) Kepler lion of 1917, becoming minister of justice 
.was astronomer, often unpaid, to the (March), for war (May), and premier (July) 
Emperor Rudolf II. In 1612, the year after He crushed Kornilov’s military revolt (Sepi- 
his abdication, be became a mathematical ember), but was deposed (November) b> 
teacher at Linz, and in 1628 astrologer to the Bolsheviks and to France, In 1940 
Wallenstein. He died at Ralisbon. Kepler, he went to Australia and in 1946 to America, 
in his Mysterium (1596), proclaimed that Hiimitmg$mi:MtThe Prelude to Bolshevism 
five kinds of regular polyhedral bodies govern (1919), The Catastrophe (1927) and The Road 
the five planetary orbits; and he at last to Tragedy 
f announced (in his Harmonke Mundi, 1619), KERCUELEN-TREMAREC, Ym<1745“97), 
what has come to be known as Kepler’s a French naval officer, born at Quimper m 
Third Law— -that the ’ square of a planet’s Brittany, who in 1772 discovered Kerguelen s 
periodic time is prononionai to the cube of Land. 

m mean distance from the sun.’ He en- KERN, Jeriwie (i885-1945), Amraican com* 
deavoured to find a law for the movements of poser, boro in New York, wrote a vast 
Mars, and in 1609 published what are called quantity of music for musical comedy and 
his First and Second Laws. These laws films. His scores include The Red Fetikoau 
formed the groundwork of Newton’s dis* which first brought a * western setting to 
^varies, and are the starting-point of modem Broadway In 1912, Rekerta, and^g; 
as^onomy. Besides, we owe to Kepler Warm for Afoy, and contain sudi eveifwlfi 
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songs «s * li^k for the Silver Litring * and 
. f Smoke gets in vour eyes \ His greatest ' 
success came with the operetta Show Boat 
‘^1:927)^ a work which has had a lasting 
mflueoce upon American light entertainment. 
VBRNER, Andreas Justimis (1786-1862), 
<iife)an poet, born in Ludwigsburg in 
Wiirttemberg, became a physician at Wild- 
bad, and settled finally at Weinsberg in 1818. 

, He published several volumes of poetry 
\ between 1811 and 1852, studied animal 
‘ magnetism, believed in occultism, and wrote 
Seherin von Prevorst (1829). See A. 
wtts, Life and works of Kerner (1884); 
English Goethe Society, Letters of /. Kerner 
to Graf A, von Wilrttemberg (1938). 

KERR, or Ker, an Anglo-Norman family, 
found in Scotland in the end of the 12th 
century. Sir Andrew fCcr of Ccssford (d. 
1526), whose younger brother, George, was 
ancestor of the Kers of Faudonside, had two 
sons-~Sir Walter, whose grandson, Robert 
Ker, was created Earl of Roxburghe 1616, 
and Mark, commendator of New'battlc, 
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Ultramontane bishop of Mainz. He was 
principal opponent of Bismarck’s Ktdtur^ 
kanm* 

KEULEN, L. van. See CeuLen, L. van. 

KEY, (1) Ellen (1849-1926), Swedish author, 
bom at Sundsholm, Sni&land, took to 
teaching (1880) when her fath^ lost his 
fortune, and made her name as a writer and 
lecturer on the feminist movement, child 
welfare, &c. See Life by Hamilton (1913). 

(2) Francis Scott (1780-1843), American 
laA^er, attorney for the District of Columbia, 
during the British attack on Baltimore (1814), 
which he witnessed from a British man- 
of-war, wrote ‘The Star-spangled Banner*. 
See O. G. T. Sonneck, The Star-spangled 
Banner (1914). 

(3) Thomas Hewitt (1799-1875), Engjlish 
scholar, head-master of University College 
School and professor of Comparative Gram- 
mar in University College, London, was 
author of a Latin Grammar and of a Latin- 
English Dictionary » See Life by J. P. Hicks 
(1893). 


whose son, Mark Kerr, was created Earl of KEYES, (1) Roger John Brownlow, 1st Baron 


Lothian 1 606. The second Earl of Roxburghe 
was only a Ker by his mother. His grandson, 
fifth Earl, was created duke in 1707. John, 
third Duke (1740*1804), was the famous 
book-collector. Robert Carre (see Over- 
BURV) belonged to the Fernihirst line. 

KKKR, Johii (1824-1907), Scottish physicist, 
born at Ardrossan, educated at Glasgow in 
theology, became a lecturer in mathematics 
and was later elected F.R.S. in 1876 he 
discovered the magneto-optic effect which 
\s.is then named after him. He was the 
author of An Elementary Treatise on Rational 

Mechanics (1867). 

KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, Jose^, 
let-en-hb'vli (1817 -91), Belgian historian, died 
at Brussels. Works include Froissart (1857), 
and series of chronicles. 

KESSELRING, Albert (1885 *1960), German 
soldier and airman, served in the ariiller>* 
then in the Luftwalfe (1935).'. He was in 
command of two air fleets, the first against 
I ranee, the second, which was defeated, 
against Britain. In 1943 he became com- 
mander-in-chief in Italy, where he demon- 
strated his ability as a leader, especially by 
the skilful handling of his troops after the 
Anzio landing. In April 1945 he was made 
commander-in-chief in the west. He was 
tried in 1947 as a war criminal for his orders 
to shoot Italian civilians. At first condemned 
to death, he had his sentence commuted to 
life imprironment but in 1952 he was released. 
Sec his memoirs (1953). 

KETCH, Jack (d. 1686), hangman and 
headsman from about 1663. 

KETT, Robert (d. 1549), a landowner of 
Wymondham in Norfolk, who in July 1549 
headed 16,000 insurgents, enclosures being 
their principal grievance. Norwich was twice 
captured by the rebels; on the second 
occasion they held it until they were driven 
out by the Earl of Warwick, Kett being cap- 
tured and hanged, December 7. Sec books 
by F. W. Russell (186Q), Joseph Qayton 
(1912), and S. T. Bindoff (1949). ^ 

mMrn ( 181147 ), Oemm 
bom at Mdntter, from 1850 


Keyes (1872* 1 945), British admiral, entered 
the Royal Navy in 1885, served at Witu 
(1890) and in the Boxer Rebellion (1900), 
in 1914-18 war was chief of staff Eastern 
Mediterranean (1915) and in 1918 com- 
manded the Dover Patrol, leading the raid 
on Zeebrugge. He was created K.C.B. in 
1918. Recalled in 1940, he was appointed 
director of amphibious warfare, subse- 
quently becoming liaison officer to the 
Belgians. See his Naval Memoirs (2 vols, 
1934-35), Adventures Ashore and Afloat 
(1939) and Amphibious Warfare and Combined 
Operations (1943). His son, Lieut-CoL 
Geoffrey Keyes, M.C. and posthumous V.C., 
was killed in the historic commando raid on 
RommcEs H.O* in 1941. 

(2) Sydney (1922-43), English poet, born 
at Dartford, Kent, was killed in Tunisia in 
April 1943. His first book of poems, The ^ 
iron Laurel, was published in 1942, and his 
second. The Cruel Solstice, in 1944, in which 
year he was posthumously awarded the 
Hawthornden prize. See his Collected Poems^ 
edited with memoir and notes by M. Meyer 
(1945). 

KEYNES, John Maynard, 1st Baron {18§3 
1946), English economist, pioneer of the 
theory of full-employment, son of JMin 
Neville (1852 1949) the Cambridge logician 
and poliiicjil economist, was bom 5th June 
ai Cambridge and educated at Eton and 
King’s (ioUege, Cambridge, where he became 
one of the * Bloomsbury group ’ and where 
off and on from 1908 he lectured in economics. 
He was at the India Office (1906-08) and in 
1913 as a member of the Royal Commi^ion 
on Indian finance and currency, published, 
his first book on this subject. In both world 
wars he was an adviser to the Treasury, which 
he represented at the Versailles Peace 
Conference but resigned in strong opposition 
to the terms of the draft treaty, set out in his 
Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919) 
written with the encouragement of Smuts. 
Back in Cambridge he published bis notable 
Treatise of Probability (192!) in whi^ ^ 
expiOfed the loi^cal relationships between 
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calling something * hifilhly probable * and a 
*justinable induction \ In 1923 he became 
chairman of the Liberal periodical, Nation 
and pamphleteered his controversial views 
on European reconstruction, strongly attack- 
ing Church j IPs restoration of the gold 
standard (1925). The unemployment crises 
inspired his two great works, A Treatise on 
Money (1930) and the revolutionary General 
Theory of Employment^ Interest and Money 
(1936). He argued that full employment was 
not an automatic condition, expounded a 
new theory of the rate of interest and set out 
the principles underlying the flows of income 
and expenditure. He dominated the Macmil- 
lan Committee (1929-31) and fought the 
Treasury view that unemployment was 
incurable. The acceptance of his views on a 
planned economy by Roosevelt’s ‘ New Deal ’ 
administration brought him further con- 
troversy. During the first world war he had 
helped the French balance of payments by 
purchasing paintings by Degas for the 
National Gallery. In 1925 he married a 
Diaghilcv ballerina, Lydia Lopokova and 
with her helped to found the Vic-Wells 
ballet. He financed the establishment of the 
Arts Theatre, Cambridge. In 1943 he 
proposed the international clearing union, 
played a leading part (1944-46) in the 
formulation of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments, the establishment of the International 
Monetary Fund and hastened his death by 
the troublesome, abortive negotiations for a 
continuation of American Lend-lease, procur- 
ing, however, only a loan to buttress the 
British economy. He died of a heart attack, 
April 21, 1946, just prior to the announcement 
of the award of the O.M. He was created 
C.B. (1917), and elected F.B.A. in 1929. Sec 
his Essays in Persuasion (1931), Essays in 
Biography (1933), studies, ed. S. E. Harris 
(1947 and 1955), Dillard (1948), A. C. Pigou 
(1950), Memoirs, cd. King’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1949), F. A. Keynes (1950), definitive 
Life by R. F. Harrod (1951) and C. Bell, 
Old Friends i\956). 

KEYSERLLNG, Hermann Graf, kVser-ling 
(1880-1946), German philosopher, born at 
Koenno in Livonia, traseiled widely, founded 
a * School of Wisdom ’ at Darmstadt and 
attempted a synthesis of western and eastern 
thought. See his Travel Diary of a Philo- 
sopher {\919; trans. 1925), and M. G. Parks, 
Introduction to Keyserling (1934). 

KHAMA, (1) (1835-1923X a reforming chief 
of the Bamangwato in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. See Life by J. Mockford (1931). 

(2) Seretse (1921- ), African politician, 
nephew of Tshekedi Khama (1905-59) who 
acted as chief regent of his tribe from 1925, 
was born at Scrowc, Bechuanaland. Chief- 
designate of the Bamangwato tribe, he was 
educated in Africa and at Baliiol College, 
Oxford. While a student of the Inner Temple 
in 1948, he married an Englishwoman, and 
on the ground that the marriage might 
occasion disunity in a British Protectorate 
the Government banned him in 1950 from 
the chieftainship and from residence in the 
Bamangwato Reserve for a period of five 
,^i». This banishment applied also to 
Tshekedt. Two years later this exclusion 


was made permanent. In 1956, however, he 
and his uncle were permitted to return as 
private citizens, on condition that Seretse 
renounced all claim to the chieftainship. In 
1957 he obtained a seat on the Bamangwato 
tribal council as one of the members for 
Serow'c. 

KHATCHATURIAN, Aram (1903- ), Rus- 
sian composer, student of folk-songs, and 
authority on oriental music, born at Tifiis , 
in 1903. His compositions include two . 
symphonies, concertos, ballets, film and' 
instrumental music. See Lives by Martinov 
(Moscow 1947) and Shneerson (trans. 1960). 

KHAYYAM, Omar. See Omar. 

KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita Sergeyevich, kroosh' 
chef (1894- ), Soviet politician, was bom 

at Kalinovka near Kursk. He began life las a 
shepherd boy and then became a locksi^ilh. 
He took a minor part in the October Revolu- 
tion in the Ukraine, joined the Communist 
Party in 1918 and fought with the Red Army 
in the Civil War. He later directed Party 
work in Stalino and Kiev and in 1929 31 
studied at the Industry Academy in MoscQw^ 
Subsequently he rose rapidly in the Moscow 
Party organisation. By 1938 he was first 
secretary of the Moscow Regional Party 
Committee, playing an important part in 
city improvement schemes for which he was 
awarded the Order of Lenin. In the same 
year he became first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party m the Ukraine. In 1939 he was 
made a full member of the Politburo as well 
as of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
On the German invasion of the Ukraine in 
1941 he organized and co-ordinalcd guerilla 
warfare, later heading the political depart- 
ment of the Red Army on the Southern Front. 
In 1944 he was appointed chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic. taking charge of the reconstruction of 
166.000 square miles of devastated terntor>. 
In 1949 he returned to his former post m the 
Moscow Regional Committee and launched 
a drastic reorganization of Soviet agriculiurc. 
In 1952 he took a major part in rc-drafimg 
the Party statutes. In 1953 on the death of 
Stalin he became first secretary of the all- 
Union Party and m the following year 
inaugurated a campaign to till the virgin 
lands. His meeting with Pre.sidcnt Eisen- 
hower and Sir Anthony Eden at Geneva in 
1955 marked his emergence as a world figure. 
At the 20ih congress of the Communist 
Party in 1956 he denounced Stalinism and the 
* personality cult ’ and paid an official visit 
to Britain. In 1957 he demoted Molotov 
Kaganovich and Malenkov— all pos,sible 
nvals. With the Soviet scientific successes 
later that year and with an increasing grasp 
of the international political initiative in 
1958, he consolidated his hold in his own 
country and enhanced the ambitions aiul 
status of the Soviet Union abroad. Blun, 
uninhibited, rugged, restless, almost illiterate 
until 25, he represented the * Vyovizhenets , 
the once-lowly * promoted ones * who came 
to power via a Party education. He rose to 
be not only the greatest power and inniicncc 
behind the Iron Curtain, an international 
salesman of Communism and a propagandist 
of * peaceful co-existence* but one or,tnc 
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most decisive voices in world politics and 
strategy. See Lives by V. Alexandrov (1957) 
and G. Paloczi-Horvath (1960). 

KIDD, (1) John (1775 -1851), English chemist 
and physician, bom in London, studied 
medicine at Guy’s Hospital and became 
professor of Chemistry at Oxford H803) and 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1819, along 
with Garden, he discovered naphthalene in 
coal tar. He died at Oxford. 

(2) WiUlam (c. 1645-1701), privateer and 
pirate, born probably at Greenock, son, it is 
thought, of a persecuted Covenanting 
minister who died in 1 679, went early to sea, 
saw much privateering service, and gained a 
high reputation for courage, and in 1691 a 
reward of £ 1 50 from New York City. In 1 696 
he was given a ship of 30 guns to act against 
the French and to seize pirates. In 1697 
he reached jMadagascar, the pirates’ chief 
rendezvous, but turned pirate himself. After 
a two years* cruise he relumed to the West 
Indies, and venturing to Boston, was arrested, 
sent to England and hanged May 23, 1701. 
See the Trial {cd. Brooks, 1930), C. N. Dalton, 
The real Captain Kidd: a vindication (1911); 
U. T. Wilkins, Captain Kidd and his Skeieton 
island (1935). 

KIELLAND, Alexander, kel ahn (1849 1906), 
Norw'C^ian novelist, was born at Stavanger, 
where in 1891 he became burgomaster. His 
works include Carman and Worse (1884), 
Skipper Worse (1885). Tales of Two Countries 
i\mi 

KILNZL, Wilhelm, keen'tsT (1857 1941), 
Austrian composer, bom at Waizcnkirchen, 
\ uitria, became Kapellmeister at Amsterdam, 
Krefcld, Graz, Hamburg and Munich. His 
third opera, IJer I'vangeiimann (Berlin 1895; 
i.ondon 1897), was hts lirst success. See his 
Richard Wagner (Munich 1904), 

KIKPEKT. Heinrich, kee pert (1818 99), 
German geographer, born at Berlin, con- 
ducted the Geographical Institute at Weimar 
11845 52), in 1859 became professor of 
Geography at Berlin, and wrote on ancient 
geography. Publishikl works include Atlas 
arm^uus^ 12 maps of the ancient world (ltd ed. 

KIERKEGAAKD, Sdren Aaby, kceCke-gawr 
G813'^55), Danish philosopher and theo- 
logian, progenitor of modern existentialism, 
was born deformed at Copenhagen, where he 
read theology (in which he graduated in 1840 
but without taking orders), philosophy and 
literature. Obsessed by some mysterious 
guilt of his father’s, he broke olT, after much 
heart-searching, his engaftement to Reginc 
Olsen. Such deliberate, significant choosing 
>if one's future self became the basis of his 
philosophizing. U is something that has to 
be lived through, experienced and purely 
speculative svstems of thought, such as 
Heel’s are irrelevant to existence-making 
choices, because existence on account of its 
multiplicity can never be incorporated into 
a system. For Hegel’s synthesis. Kierkegaard 
substituted the di.sjuncuon Either (Or (1843), 
the basts of choice. In his Philosophical 
fragments (1844; tn Princeton 1936) and 
especially in his Concluding Vnsciemific 
Postscript (1846; tr. Princeton 1941) he 
attacks all philosophical system-building and 

24 


formulated the thesis, that subjectivity is 
truth. He also attack^ organized dogmatic 
Christianity in nine issues of the journal. 
The Instant, because it failed to make suffici- 
ently clear the absolute moral isolation of the 
individual, the necessity for really choosing 
Christ, instead of just adhering to prescribed 
dogma and ritual. He is the forerunner 
of the continental existentialism of Sartre, 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Barth and Buber. Sw 
his Samlede Voerker (1920" 31 ; tr. W. Lowrie 
1938 ff.), biographical Glimpses and Impres- 
sions, ed. T. H. Croxall (1959) and studies by 
E. Hirsch (1933). T. Haeckcr, tr. A. Dru 
(1936), L. Shestov (1936), R. JoUvet (1951), 

J. D. Collins (1954) and H. Diem (1959), 
KILIAN, St. Sec Cilian. 

KILLIGREW, (1) Thomas (1612-83), English 

dramatist, brother of (2) served as a page in 
the household of Charles I, and was after- 
wards a companion of Charles II in exile and 
his groom of the bedchamber after the 
Restoration. He published in 1664 nine 
indifferent plays, written, he tells us, in nine 
different cities. He was some time manager 
of the king’s company, and in his patent 
obtained permission to give the female 
parts to women. 

(2) Sir William (1606-95), English drama- 
tist. brother of (1), fought in the Civil War, 
and wrote a comedy. Pandora, and tragi- 
comedies, Selindra, Ormasdes, and The Siege 
of Vrbin. See book by Harbagc (Philadelphia 
1930). 

KILMLIR, Viscount (1900- ), formerly Sir 
David Patrick Maxwell Fyfe, British lawyer 
and Conservative politician, was born in 
Aberdeen and educated at George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford. He look silk in 1934, the youngest 

K. C. since the time of Charles II. He was 
M.P. for West Derby (Liverpool) (1935-54) 
when he became lord high chancellor. He 
was deputy chief prosecutor at the Nurernberg 
trial of the principal Nazi war criminals. 
Appointed home secretary and minister for 
Welsh affairs In the 1951 Conservative 
Government, he advised on a heavy pro- 
gramme of controversial legislation. He 
wrote Monopoly (1948). 

KILVERT, Franeis (1846 79), English curate, 
whose mary (1870-79) ed. W. Plomer (I960) 
describing his life at Ciyro and Langley 
Burrell, began to be recognized m the 
’thirties as an important social historical 
document of bis period, if not quite on a par 
with Pepys and Evelyn. . . 

KILWARDBY, Robert (d. 1279), a Dominican, 
was in 1273 made Archbishop oi Canterbury, 
and in 1278 a cardinal. He died at Viterbo. 
Sec study by E. Sommer-Scckendorff (Rome 
1937) 

KIVWERLEY, John Wodehouse, 1st E«rl of 
(1826-1902). Liberal statesman, was loro 
privy-seal 1868 70. colonial sccreury 1870-74 
and 1880-82, secretary for India 1882-85 and 
1886, secretary for India and lord president 
of the Council 1892-94. and then foreign 
secretary till 1895. Kimberley in South 

Africa was named after him. 

KIMHI, or Klmdii, David, fcim iwi 
1235), Jewish grammarian, hved and died 
Narboone. Subsequent Hebrew grammaiR 
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and lexicons are based on his. See his Hebrew 
grammar systematically presented and critically 
annotatediiy W. Chomsky (New York 1952). 

KINCK, Hans Ernst (1865-1926), Norwegian 
novelist and dramatist, born at Oksfjord. 
His works illustrate hts deep love of nature 
and his interest in the lives of peasants and 
\x\c\udc Sneskaulenbrast (1918-19} and Brlfte- 
karen (1908), a verse play. He died at Oslo. 

KING, (1) Edward (1612-37), Milton's fellow- 
student, whose drowning off the Welsh coast 
is commemorated in Lycidas, 

(2) Edward (182^1 910), English bishop, 
son of the Archdeacon of Rochester, gradu- 
ated from Oriel College, Oxford in 1851, and 
was principal of Cuddesdon 1863-73, and 
regtus professor of Pastoral Theology 1873- 
1885, and then bishop of Lincoln. Tried in 
1890 for ritualistic practices, he was con- 
demned on only two charges. See his 
Sermons and addresses (1911); and B. W. 
Randolph and J. W. Townroe, The Mind and 
Work of Bishop King (1918). 

(3) WUiiain Lyon Mackenzie (1874-1950), 
Canadian Liberal statesman, born at Kit- 
chener, Ontario, studied law at Toronto, 
won a fellowship in political science at 
Ontario and was offered and accepted the 
newly created post of deputy minister of 
Labour (1900-08) when he left the civil 
service and became an M.P., being appointed 
minister of Labour (1909-14), In 1914 he 
became director of industrial relations in the 
Rockefeller Foundation for industrial prob- 
lems, publishing an important study on the 
subject. Industry and Humanity in 1918. In 
1919 he became Liberal leader and was 
prime-minister 1921-26, 1926-30, and 1935- 
1948, totalling 21 years 157 days, the longest 
premiership in the history of the British 
Commonwealth. His view that the domi- 
nions should be autonomous communities 
within the British Empire and not form a 
single entity as Smuts advocated, materialized 
in the famous Statute of Westminster (1931). 
He opposed sanctions against Italy over 
Ethiopia and on the eve of the second world 
war wrote to Hitler, Mussolini and President 
Mosicki of Poland urging them to preserve 
the peace, but promptly declared war on 
Germany with the other dominions once 
Poland was attacked. He opposed con- 
scription, except eventually for overseas 
service, signed agreements with Roosevelt 
(1940-41) integrating the economies of the 
two countries and represented Canada at 
the London and San Francisco foundation 
conferences of the United Nations (1945). 
He was awarded the O.M, in 1947. Sec 
study by H. S. Ferns and B. Ostry (1955) 
and Lives by B. Hutchison (1952) and R. M. 
Dawson, VoL I (1958). 

(4) WUtom Rufus (1786 1853), American 
statesman, bom in North Carolina, was a 
member of the state legislature for three 
yeafs, entered congress in 1810, was senator 
for Alabama 1820*44, minister to France 
1844-46, senator again 1846-53, and just 
before his death vice-president of the United 

iPmoON-WARO, Frnric (1885-1958), 
English botamist, piaot exptoier and writer, 
§m of the botmilst Harry Marshail Ward 


(1854-1906), made important botanical 
journeys in China, Tibet, Burma, Thailuid, 
&c., and wrote on his travels and on his 
associated plant discoveries. His publica- 
tions include The Land oj the Blue Poppy 
(1913), In Farthest Burma (1921), A 
Hunter in Tibet (1934) and Burma^e' Icy 
Mountains (1949). 

KINGLAKE, Alexander WBliam (1809-91), 
English historian, born at Wilton Housk 
near Taunton, from Eton passed in 18p 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
called to the bar in 1837, and made a fair 
practice, but retired in 1856 to devote himself 
to literature and politics. A tour about 1835 
had already given birth to Ebthen (1844), 
one of the most brilliant and popular hooks 
of Eastern travel. In 1854 he went apt to 
the Crimea. He was returned for Bridgwater 
as a Liberal in 1857, took a prcmiinen^^part 
against Lord Palmerston’s Conspiracy^tBiU, 
and denounced the French annexatidii of 
Savoy. His History of the War in the Crimea 
<8 vols. 1 863” 87) is on the literary side one 
of the finest historical works of its century. 
Sec a study by Tuck well (1902). 

KiNGO, Thomas Hanseu, keeng'd (1634 
1703), Danish religious poet, born in Slan- 
gerup. He was of Scottish descent, and 
became Bishop of Fyn in 1677. He wrote 
several collections of hymns and much 
religious and secular poetry. 

KINGSFORD, Aniia, n^e Bonus <1846 88). 
English doctor and writer, born at Stratford. 
Essex. In 1867 she married a Shropshire 
clergyman, and thereafter became a convert 
to Catholicism (1870), an anti-viviscctor, an 
M.D. of Paris (1880), a vegetarian, a Thco- 
sophist, Ac. See Life by E. Maitland (1895). 

KINGSLEY, (1) CTtarles (1819^ 75), English 
author, born at Holne vicarage, Dartmoor. 
In 1838 entered Magdalene College, Cani' 
bridge, and took a classical first in 1842 
As curate and then (1844) rector, he spent the 
rest of his life at Eversley in Hampshire. 
His dramatic poem. The SainTs Tragedy, or 
The True Story of Elizabeth of Honour ) 
(1848), was followed by Alton Locke (185US 
and Yeast (1851), brilliant novels which dcj! 
with social questions in a strikiugiy origina] 
manner; their influence at the time was 
enormous. Kingsley had thrown himsci) 
with ardour Into various schemes for the 
improvement of the working-classes, and 
like Maurice was a ’ Christian Socialist ' 
As ’ Parson Lot * he published an immense 
number of articles on current topics, espccj^ 
ally m the Christian Socialist and Politksfor 
the People. Hypatia (1853) is a brilliant 
picture of early Christianity in conflict with 
Greek philosophy at Alexandria. Westwuta 
Hoi (1855) IS a lifelike presentment ot 
Elizabethan England and the Spanish Mjiin. 
Two Years Ago 0857) and Hereward the 
(1866) were his later novels. In I860 King* 
sley was appointed professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. The Roman and^ me 
Teuton (1864) is based on his^ Cambridge 
lectures. In 1869 he reaig^ his 
•hip and was appointed canon of 
In 1869 -70 he made a voyage to the w;csi 
indies, and on his velum jSftted the ttha«minc 
recorrf At Last. In 1873 he was appointed 
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canon of Westminster and chaplain to the 
Queen. The collected works of the enthusi- 
astic, combative, infinitely sympathetic apostle 
of what was. called {not by him) * muscular 
Christiania* fill 28 volumes (1879-81), and 
include Gfaucus (1855), The Heroes (1856), 
The Water Babies (1863), Town Geology 
(1872), Prose Idylls (1873) and Health and 
Vacation (1874). See Life by his widow 
(2 vols. i 877). G. Kendall, Charles Kingsley 
and his Ideas (1947), U. Pope-Hcnncssy, 
Canon Charles Kingsley (1948). 

(2) George Henry (1827-92), brother of (I), 
studied medicine, travelled much, and wrote 
many books of sport and travel, including 
South Sea BMles {m2), 

(3) Henry (1830-76), brother of (1), was 
educated at King’s College School, London, 
and Worcester (Allege, Oxford. From 1853 
to 1858 he resided in Australia, and on his 
icturn published a vigorous picture of 
colonial life in Geoffry Hamlyn (1859). To 
this succeeded Ravenshoe (1861). his master- 
piece; Austin Elliot {i^63)\ The Hillyars and 
the Burtons, another novel of Australian 
life (1865), &c, fn 1869-70 he edited the 
Edinburgh Daily Review. Sec S. M. Ellis, 
Henrv Kingsley, 

(4) Mary ( 1862- 1900), daughter of (2), 
\^a> an enterprising traveller in West Africa, 
wrote admirably, and died a nurse in a 
South African hospital during the Boer \^ar. 
See Lives by Uwynne (1932), C Howard 
(1957) and Olwen Campbell (1957). H. 
Simpstm, A Woman Among Wild Afeii(1938), 

1, M. Holmes, In Africa* s Service (1949) and 
R Cilynn, Mary Kingsley in Africa (1956). 

(5) Mary SW Leger (1852 1931), dau^ter 
oi (1), married in 1876 the Rev. W. Harrison, 
rector of CloveUy, and as ' Lucas Malet * 
completed her father’s Tutor* s Story (1916) 
and wrote powerful novels — Mrs Lorimer 
ilS82), Colonel Enderbfs Wife (1885), The 
H ijges of Sin (1890), The Carissinm (1896), 
Stf Richard Calmady (1901), Ac. She became 
a Roman Catholic in 1899. 

KINGSrON, WiOUuD Henry Giles (1814 80). 
Lnglish author, son of a merchant in Oporto, 
where he spent much of his youth. He 
wrote over 150 boys’ adventure stories 
mcluding such evergreen favourites as Peter 
the Whaler (1851) and The Three MMlpmen 
( 1862 ). 

KlNItKL. (I) Gottfried (1815 82). German 
poet, born at Oberkassel near Bonn, lectured 
at Bonn on theology, poetry and the history 
of art. But, involved in the revolutionary 
movement of 1848, he was imprisoned in 
Spundau (1850), whence he made a wonderful 
escape. He taught Gennan in London until 
1866, when he was appointed professor of 
Archaeology and Art at Zilrich. As a poet 
K inkers fame rests upon Ono der SchUtz 
(1846 ; 73rd cd. 1894), Der Grobschmied von 
Antwerpen (1872), Tanagra (1883), Gedichtc 
(1843^68), and a drama, Nimrod (1857). 
He also wrote a history of art (1845) and 
monograjAa on Fretlignitli (1867). Rubens 
U774), Ac, See Lives by Strodtmann (}850)> 
Henne-Am Rhyn (1883), and Lfibke (1893), 
also E. Bebkr, CmmdF. Meyer md Gottfried 

(7) deiuiiilMi (I810-58X MU wife of (1), a 


distinguished musician, wrote a novel, Hans 
Ibeles in London (I860), and. with her 
husband, Erz&hlungen (1849), a collection of 
tales. 

KINMONT WILLIE, See Armstrong (8). 

KIPLING, Rudyard (1865-1936), English 
writer, was born at Bombay, the son of 
John Lockwood Kipling, C.\,E, (1837-1911), 
principal in 1875-93 of the School of Art at 
Lahore, and author of Beast and Man in India 
(1891). Rudyard was educated in England, 
but returned in 1880 to India, where he 
worked as a journalist on the Lahore Civil 
and Military Gazette, His mildly satirical 
verses Departmental Z>/7/i>5 (1886), and the 
short stories Plain Tales from the Hills (1888) 
and Soldiers Three (1889), won him a reputa- 
tion in England, whither he returned in 1889 
and settled in London, where The Light that 
Failed (1890), his first attempt at a full-length 
novel — a genre in vhich he was never too 
happy — was not altogether successful. In 
London he met Wolcott Balestier the 
American author-publisher, with whom he 
collaborated in The Naulakha (1892), and 
whose sister Caroline he married (1892). A 
spell of residence in his wife’s native state of 
Vermont ended abruptly in 1899 through 
incompatibility with in-laws and locals, and 
the remainder of Kipling’s career was spent 
in England. Meanwhile he had written the 
brilliantly successful Barrack Room Ballads 
(1892) and The Seven Seas (1896), both 
coUeettons of verse, and further short stories 
published as Many Inventions (1893) and The 
Day's Work (1899). The two Jungle Books 
(1894 95) have won a place among the classic 
animal stories, and Stalky and Co (1899) 
presents semi-autobiographical but delight- 
fuUy uninhibited episodes based on the 
author’s schooldays at the United Services 
College at W'estward Ho!. Kim appeared in 
1901, and the children’s classic Just So Stories 
in 1902. Tlie verse collection The Five 
Nations (1903) included the highly sucewsful, 
though now' somew'hat demode. * Recessional ' 
written for Queen Victoria’s diamond iubilee. 
Later w'orks include Puck of Pooks Hill 
(19(^), Rewards and Fairies (\9\0), Debits and 
Credits (1926), and the autobiographical 
Something of Mysetf (WT). Kipling’s real 
merit as a writer has tended to become 
obscured in recent years by the decline in his 
popularity brought about by the current 
fashion of denigrating Britain’s period of 
colonial greatness; but those who condemn 
his forthright patriotism as * jingoistic * and 
• imperialistic ’ ignore not only the great body 
of his work which was far removed from this 
sphere, but also his own criticisn'is and satire 
on some of the less admirable aspects of 
colonialism. It must not be forgotten that he 
was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1907. See bibliography by F. V. Livingstone 
(N.Y. 1927) with Supplement (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1938); also Lives by B. Dobr6e (1951) 
and C. E. Carrington (1955). and study by 
j. M, S. Tompkins (1959). 

KIFP, Fdnia Jaoobits (1808-64), Dutch 
chemist, was bom in Utrecht, Houano, ana 
started a business in laboratory apparatug in 
Delft in 1830. He invented the apparatus 
called after htm, for the continuous and 
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automatic production of gases such as 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen and hydrogen 
sulphide. A representation of it appears in 
the arms of the Dutch Chemical Society. 
He also invented a method of fixing carbon 
and pastel drawings. 

KIPPING, Frederick Stanley (1863-1949), 
British chemist, F.R.S. (1897), professor of 
Chemistry at Nottingham, investigated silicon 
compounds and was responsible for their 
development and use in the production of 
plastics capable of resisting higher tempera- 
tures. See Perkin and Kipping: Organic 
Chemistry (IS94; new edition 1949). 

KIRBY, William (1759- J 850), English ento- 
mologist, born at Witnesham Hall, Suffolk, 
author of Monographia Apum Ang/iae (1802), 
Introduction to Entomology (1815-26), written 
with James Spence, and Habits and Instincts of 
Animals (Bridgewater Treatise, 1835). See 
Life by Freeman (1852). 

KIRCHHOFF, Gustav Robert, keerKH'hof 
(1824-87), German physicist, born at 
Kdnigsberg, became professor at Berlin in 
1874. He distinguished himself in elasticity, 
heat, optics and especially spectrum-analysis. 
See Life by Boltzmann (1888). 

KIRCHNER, Ernst Ludwig, kirKH-ner (1880- 
1938), German artist, born at Aschaffenburg. 
He studied architecture at Dresden, but he 
became the leading spirit in the formation, 
with Erich Hcckel and Karl Schmidt- 
Rottluff, of ‘Die Briicke* (1905 -13), the first 
group of German expressionists, whose work 
was much influenced by primitive German 
woodcuts. Many of his works were con- 
fiscated as degenerate in 1937, and he 
committed suicide in 1938. See monograph 
by W. Grohmann (1926). 

KIRK, Robert (c. 1641-92), Scottish author, 
turned the metrical Psalms into Gaelic, and 
was the author of The Secret Commonwealth 
of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies (1691), latest ed. 
(1933) with introduction by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. 

KIRKCALDY, Sir WUiiam, of Grange (c. 
1520-73), Scottish politician, as one of 
Beaton’s murderers (1546) was imprisoned at 
Mont St Michel (1547-50). He took service 
with France, but in 1559 was opposing the 
French cause in Scotland. He figur^ at 
Carberry Hill, was made governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, and did much to win 
Langside; but going over to Queen Mary’s 
party, held Edinburgh Castle for her till 
May 1573. He was hanged on August 3. 
See Lives by James Grant (1849) and Barb6 
(1897). 

KIRKE, (1) Edward (1553-1613), Spenser’s 
friend, author of the preface and commentary 
of bis Shepheardes Calender (1579), and from 
1580 rector of Risby, Bury St Edmunds. 

(2) Percy (c. 1646 91), English Army 
colonel who had served 1681-84 in Tangiers, 
and whose men (‘ Ktrke’s Lambs ’) committed 
fi^r Sedgemoor (1685) fearful atrocities. 
He early deserted to William, and helped to 
raise the siege of Londonderry. 

KIRKUP* Seymour Stocker (1788-1880), 
Englisli artist, Dante scholar, and spiritualist, 
the friend of Haydon, Landor, Tretawny. 
the Browning 8(c,, was born in London, and 
from 1816 lived in Italy, chiefly at Florence, 


where in 1840 he discovered Giotto’s portrait 
of Dante. 

KIRKWOOD, Daniel (1814-95), American 
astronomer, born at Harford, Maryland, 
became professor of Mathematics at Dela- 
ware (1851) and at Indiana (^1856). He 
explained the unequal distribution of 
asteroids in the ring system of Saturn in 
terms of the ‘ Kirkwood gaps ’ and subjected 
La Place's theories to penetrating criticism. 
His works include Comets and Meteors 
(1873) and The Asteroids (1887). 

KIRWAN, Richard (1733-1812), Irish chemist, 
born in Galway, published 0784) the first 
systematic English treatise on mineralogy, 
and was a leading exponent of the phlogiston 
theory. i 

KISFALUDY, kish fi^-loo-di, (1) Kaioly (1788- 
1830), Hungarian dramatist, brother of (2), 
regenerator of the national drama, became 
famous by his Tartars in Hungary (ISl**. 

(2) Sandor (1772 1844), Hungarian poet, 
brother of (1), served in the Austrian imy, 
1793-1801, and again in 1809. The rest of 
his life was devoted to literature and farnung. 
KITAIBEL, Paul (1757-1817). Hungarian 
chemist, in 1789 discovered tellurium inde- 
pendently of Muller, and in 1794 became 
professor of Botany and Chemistry at Pest. 
KITASATO, Shibasabiiro (1856 1931), Japan- 
ese bacteriologist, studied in Germany under 
Koch and later founded in Japan an Institute 
for Infectious Diseases. He discovered the 
bacillus of bubonic plague (1894), isolated 
the bacilli of symptomatic anthrax, dysentery 
and tetanus, and prepared a diphtheria 
antitoxin. 

KITCHENER, Horatio Herbert, 1st Earl, 
Kitchener of Khartoum (1850 1916), English 
soldier and statesman, was born near Baliy- 
longford, Kerry, and entered the Engineers m 
1871. On the Palestine survey, 1874 78, and 
then on that of Cyprus till 188^ he served m 
the Sudan campaign 1883-85. Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army from 1890, he by the final 
rout of the Khalifa at Omdurman, September 
2, 1898, won back the Sudan for Egypt, and 
was made a peer. Successively chief of the 
staff and commandcr-in-chief in South 
Africa (1900 02), he finished the Boer war, 
received a grant of £50,0(X), was made 
viscount, O.M., commander-in-chief in 
India (1902-09), and agent and consul- 
general in Egypt (1911). Made secretary for 
war August 7, 1914, he organized a great 
army before he was lost with H.M.S. Hamp- 
shire (mined oil' Orkney), June 5, 1916. Sec 
Life by Arthur (1920); R. B. Esher, The 
Tragedy of Lord Kitchener (1921); V. W. 
Germains, The Truth about Kitchener (1925|, 
C, R. Ballard, Kitchener 0920); P. Magnus, 
Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperialist (1958). 
KITTO, John (1804 54), English biblical 
scholar, born at Plymouth, author of The 
Pictorial Bible ( 1 838 ; new cd. 1 855), Pictorial 
History of Palestine (1839 40), Daily Bible 
Illustrations 0849-53; new ed. by Dr Porter, 
1867), &c. See Lives by Ryland (1856) and 
Eadie(1837). ^ 

KlVl, AlekaUi, real name Stouvall (1834-72), 
Finnish dramatist and novelist, bom at 
Nurmtiftrvi, wrote penetratingiy of Finnish 
peasant life, and is now recognused as one oi 
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his country's greatest writers, but died insane, 
poverty-stricken and unrecognized. See Life 
by Tarkainen (1916). 

KJELDAHL, Johan Gustav Christoffer Thor- 
sager, keVdahl (1849-1900), Danish chemist, 
was noted for his analytical methods of 
determination, and specially so for the method 
of nitrogen determination named after him. 
KJELLAND. See Kielland. 

KJERULF, Halfdan, ite'/W/- (181 5-68), Nor- 
wegian composer, best known for his charm- 
ing songs, was born and died in Christiania. 
KLAPKA, George (1820-92), Hungarian 
soldier and patriot, born at Temesvar, 
became lieut.-gen. in the Austrian army, 
but in the revolution fought valiantly against 
the Austrians, bolding Komorn for eight 
weeks after the rest of Hungary had submit- 
ted. The amnesty of 1867 let him return 
from exile, and he died at Budapest. He 
wrote a history of the war (1851) and Memoirs 
(1850-87). 

KLAPROTH, klap'rdt, (1) Heinrich Julius von 
(1783-1835), German orientalist, son of (2), 
born at Berlin, in 1805 was appointed inter- 
preter to a Russian embassy to China. It 
was stopped on the frontier, when Klaproth 
explored Siberia, as afterwards (in 1807 08) 
the Caucasus and Georgia. In 1816 he was 
appointed professor of Asiatic Languages 
by the king of Prussia, with permission to 
work in Paris. 

(2) Martin Heinrich (174.'! -1817), German 
chemist, bom at Wernigerodc, father of (I), 
became the first professor of Chemistry at 
Berlin University, devised new analytical 
methods, discovered zirconium and uranium, 
and named tellurium. 

KLfiBER, Jean Baptiste (1753-1800), French 
soldier, born at Strasbourg, in 1776 ob- 
tained a commission in the Austrian army. 
Inspector for a time of public buildings at 
Belfort, in 1792 he enlisted as a volunteer, 
and by 1793 had risen to u general of brigade. 
As such he commanded in the Vendean war, 
but was recalled for leniency. Ih 1 794 he led 
the left wing at Fleurus, and captured 
Maastricht; m June 17% he gained the 
victory of Altenkirchcn. He accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt, was wounded at 
Alexandria, and won the battle of Mount 
Tabor (1799). When Bonaparte left Egypt 
he entrusted the chief command to Kl^cr, 
who concluded a convention with Sir Sidney 
Smith for its evacuation; but on Admiral 
Keith's refusal to ratify it K16ber resolved to 
reconq>ier Egypt, and destroyed the Turkish 
army at Heliopolis. In the course of an 
attempt to conclude a treaty with the Turks, 
he was assassinated by a Turkish fanatic at 
Cairo in 1800. See G. Lccomte Au chant de 
la Marseillaise . . . Merceau et Ktiber (Paris 
1929). 

KLEE, Paid, May (1879-1940), Swiss artist, 
bom at Milnchenbuchsee near Bern. He 
studied at Munich and settled there, being 
associated with Marc and Kandinsky in the 
Blaue Reiter group (191 1-12). From 1920 to 
1932 he tau^t at the Bauhaus, his Pddajto- 
gfsches Sklzztnbuch being published in 1925. 
After he bad returned to Bern in 1933, many 
of his works were confiscated in Germany as 
degenerate. Klee's work has been called 


surrealist, but in his fantastic, small-scale, 
mainly abstract pictures he created, with 
supreme technical skill in many media, a 
very personal world of free fancy, expressed 
with a sly wit and subtle colouring and giving 
the effect of inspired doodling, e.g. the well- 
known Twittering Machine in the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. Sec the mono- 
graphs by D. Cooper (1949), W. Grohmann 
(1954), and Schmidt (1958), and study by 
G. di San Lazzaro (1957). 

KLEIBER, Erich, MV-ber (1890-1956), Aus- 
trian conductor, bom in Vienna, at the age of 
33 became director of the Berlin State Opera, 
which post he held for 12 years until forced 
by the Nazis to leave Germany. In 1938 he 
became a citizen of the Argentine. After the 
war he was again appointed director of the 
Berlin State Opera until his resignation in 
1955. His great talent as a conductor was 
best seen in opera and it was he who gave the 
first performance of Berg's Wozzeck, 

KLEIST, ktisu (1) Ewald Christian von (1715- 
1759), German poet, born at Zeblin, Pome- 
rania. He was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Kunersdorf. See Life by Einbcck 
(1861). 

(2) Heinrich von (1777-1811), German 
dramatist and poet, born at Frankfurt-on- 
Oder, October 18, left the army in 1799 to 
study, and soon devoted himself to literature. 
His best plays arc still popular, notably 
Prinz Friedrich von Hamburg (1811). His 
finest tale is Michael Kohlhaas. He shot 
himscl f November 21, 1811. See Lives by 
E. and G. Romien (1931), R. March (1954). 
and E. L. Stahl, H. von KleisPs Dramas (1949). 
KLEMPERER, Otto (1885 ), German 

conductor, born in Breslau, studied at 
Frankfurt and Berlin and first appeared as a 
conductor in 1905. In 1927 he was appointed 
director of the Krol! Opera in Berlin until it 
was closed down in 1931. Naziism drove 
him to the United States where he was 
director of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, 1933 39. For years illness 
prevented him from conducting, until, in 
1946, only partially recovered, he became 
musical director of the opera in Budapest. 
He has composed a mass and lieder. 
KLINGER, (1) Friedrich MaximUian von 
(1752-1831), German playwright and romance 
writer, was born at Frankfurt-am-Main, and 
died at Dorpat. The ‘ Sturm-und-Drang ’ 
school was named after one of his tragedies. 
See works by Erdmann (1877) and Rieger 
(1880). 

(2) Max (1857 1920), German artist, bom 
at Leipzig, studied at Karlsruhe, Brussels and 
Paris, and excited hostility as well as admira- 
tion by his ]:^n drawings and etchings, which 
were audaciously original in concept and 
often imbued with macabre realism. Later, 
he turned more to painting, and did much 
work in coloured sculpture, including 
Beethoven ( 1 902). See studies by F. Meissner 
(Munich 1914) and M. Schmid (1926). 
KLOPSTOCK, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724-1803). 
German poet, was born at Quedlinburg. 
Inspired by Virgil and Milton, he began The 
Messiah as a student at Jena (1745), continued 
it at Leipzig 0748). and completed it in 1773. 
He settii^ in Hamburg in 1771 with a sinecure 
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appointment, and pensions from Frederick V 
of Denmark (from 1751) and the Margrave 
of Baden. Regarded in his own time as a 
great religious poet, he helped to inaugurate 
the golden age of German literature, especially 
by his lyrics and odes. See Life by Muncker 
(1888). 

KLUCK, Alexander von (1846-1934), Prussian 
general, bom at Minister, in August 1914 
drove the Anglo-French forces almost to 
Paris, but, defeated at the Marne (September 
6), had to retreat. Wounded 1915, he retired 
in 1916. See his Der Marsch aitf Paris . . . 
(1920). 

KLUGE, Gtintfaer von, kloo'gi (1882-1944), 
German general who carried out the Nazi 
occupation (1939) of the Polish corridor, 
commanded the German armies on the 
Central Russian front (1942) and in July 1944 
replaced Rundstedt as commandcr-in-chief 
of the Nazi armies in France confronting the 
Allied invasion, but was himself replaced 
after the Falaise gap debacle. 

KNELLER, Sir Godfrey (1646’ 1 723), portrait- 
painter, bora at Liib^k, studied at Amster- 
dam and in Italy, in 1676 came to London, 
and in 1680 was appointed court-painter. 
In 1691 William III knighted him, and in 
1715 George 1 made him a baronet. He died 
at Twickenham. His best-known works are 
the Beauties of Hampton Court (painted 
for William III), his forty-eight portraits of 
the * Kit-Cat Club,* and of nine sovereigns 
(Charles II to George 1, Louis XIV, Peter the 
Great, and the Emperor Charles VI). See 
C. H. C Baker, Uly and Kneller (1922); 
M. M. Killanin, Sir Godfrey Kneller and his 
Times (1948). — His brother, John Zacliarias 
(1644-1702), architectural and portrait pain- 
ter, also settled in England. 
KNICKERBOCKER, Harmeo Jansen (c. 
J650-C. 1716), of Friesland, was one of the 
earliest settlers of New Amsterdam (New 
York). A descendant, Johannes ( 1 749- 1 827) , 
was a friend of Washington Irving, who 
immortalized the name through his History 
of New York by ‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker * 
(1809). 

KNIGHT, (1) Charles (1791-1873), English 
author and publisher, bom in Windsor. 
From journalism, as proprietor of the 
Windsor and Eton Express (1811-21) he 
turned to publi^ing popular editions of 
aertoiis literature (Pictorial Shakespeare^ 
1838*41, Popular History of England^ 1862, 
Stc.) and reference books (Penny Cyclopaedia, 
1838. From 1860 he published the 

touMn Gazette. See his Passages of a 
Working Life (1863-65), and Life by A. 
Oowes (1892). 

(2) Harold (1874- ), English portrait 

painter, husband of (3). He studied at 
Nottuif^atam and in Paris, and worked in 
Yorkshire, Cornwall and Holland; he has 
painted a large number of commissioned 
portraRs, inchiding those of Sir Laurence 
OiNierimLturd Jliffe. He was elected R.A. 
In 1937. 

m name Lam (1877- J, EngUah 
ar^ vmof(2>, lM>ra at lODgEaM^ SIsc 
studied at Nottingham* roaiTted her fellow- 
mudent, Harold Knight, in 1903, and 
loMled mt many parti of the worliL She 


roduoed a long series of oil-paintinjss of the 
allet, the circus and gipsy life, in a lively and 
forceful style, and also executed a number of 
watercolour landscapes. She was created 
D.B.E. in 1929 and elected R.A. in 1936, 
See her autobiography Oil Paint and Grease 
Paint (1936). 

(4) Rlduud Payne (1750-1824), English 
numismatist, a London connoisseur, who 
left his coins, bronzes, gems, &c. to the 
British Museum. He was M.P. for Leo- 
minster (1780), and Iaidlow( 1784-1806). 
KNIPPERDOLUNG, Berahard (c. 1490- 
1536), German reformer, a noted leader 
(1527-36) of the fanatical MOnster Anabap- 
tists. See £. B. Bax, Pise and Fall of the 
Anabaptists ( 1 903). • 

KNOBLOCK, Edward (1874-1945), British 
playwright and novelist, bora in New York. 
Educated at Harvard, he came to Britain to 
write a series of successful plays. Among 
these are The Faun (1911), My Lady's l^ess 
(1914) which some consider to be his pest. 
Tiger, Tiger The Mulberry Bush (im). 

He collaborated with Arnold Bennet in two 
plays. Milestones (1912) and London Life 
(1924). He also produced stage versions of 
Vicki Baum's Grand Hotel (1931) and J. B. 
Priestley's Good Companions (1931) with the 
author. The Ant Heap (1929), The Man with 
Two Mirrors {\9ll) Love Lady (1933) and 
Inexperience (1941) arc some of nis novdis. 
He became a naturalized British subject in 
1916. 

KNOLLES, ifd/z, (1) Rkbaid (c. 1550-1610), 
English historian, a schoolmaster at Sand- 
wuii, wrote a Generali Histone of the Turkes 
(1603). 

(2) Sir Robert (c. 1317-1407), En^ish 
soldier, a leader of free companies in France, 
who some time followed the Black Prince 
and opposed Du Gucsclin. He died at his 
Norfolk seat, Sculthorpe. 

KNOLLYS, Sir Frauds, ndiz (c. 1514-96), 
English statesman, from 1572 treasurer of 
Queen Elizabeth's household. In 1568-69 
he had charge of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
KNOWLES, (1) Herbert (1798-1817), English 
poet, bora at Gomersal, Leeds, and remem- 
bered by his * Stanzas in Richmond Church- 
yard 

(2) Sir James (1831-1908), English archi- 
tect and editor, bom in London, educated 
at University College, designed many im- 
portant cbuicbcs and edifices. Early a con- 
tributor to literature, he in 1869 founded 
the Metaphysical Society, became editor of 
the Contemporary Review in 1870, and in 1877 
founded the Nineteenth Century, 

(3) JaaMS StoridaB (17844862), Irish 

dramatist, born at Cork, was a cousin ol 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan After 

serving in the militia and studying medicine, 
he appeared on the stage first at, Bath and 
then at Dublin. But he never attained much 
eminence, and subsequently he bmme a 
teacher in Belfast and (1816^28) is Ol^fow. 
His Caius Gracchm(m 5) was first performed 
at Belfast. W most ^ective play, 

had been a soocess in befora Mac- 

ready In 1820 prckNieed it atCovwit Oarden. 
Betktet wman IW, M Vkmta^ 

adlieved one of to gsreatest igmmpns- 
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Knowles's other best plays are Love, The 
Hunchback^ The Love Chase, and The Wife. 
Knowles appeared with fair success in many 
of his own pieces. About 1844 he became a 
Baptist preacher, drew large audiences to 
Exeter Hall, and published two anti-Roman 
Catholic works. From 1849 he had a civil 
list pension of £200 a year. He died at 
Torquay. Of a Life (1872) by his son only 
twenty-five copies were printed. See L. H. 
Meeks, Sheriaan Knowles and the Theatre of 
Wr Time (1933). 

KNOX, (1) Edniaiid Geortiie Valpy, pen-name 
*Evoe’ (1881- ), English humorous 

writra' and parodist, brother of (4), who joined 
the staff or Punch in 1921 and became editor 
from 1932 to 1949, contributing articles 
under his pen-name. His best work has 
been republished in book form and includes 
Parodies Regained, Fiction as She is Wrote, 
Jt Occurs to Me, Awful Occasions, Here's 
Misery and Folly Calling. 

(2) John (c. 1513-72), Scottish reformer, 
born at or near Haddington, was edu- 
cated there and probably at the University 
of Glasgow. From 1540 to 1543 he acted as 
notary in Haddington, and must till the 
latter year have been in Catholic orders. In 
1544 he was acting as tutor to the sons of 
two families, by whom he was brought into 
contact whh George Wishart (q.v.), now full 
of zeal for the Lutheran reformation: and 
with him Knox thenceforward identified 
himself. Wishart was burned in March 1546, 
and Beaton was murdered in May. The 
cardinars murderers held the castle of St 
Andrews: and here Knox joined them with 
his pupils (1547). Here he was formally 
called to the ministry, and preached with 
acceptance. A few months later the castle 
surrendered to the French and for eighteen 
months Knox remained a prisoner on the 
French galleys. In February 1549, on the 
intercession of Edward VI, Knox regained his 
liberty, and for four years made his home in 
England. In 1551 he was appointed one of 
six chaplains to Edward VJ, and in 1552 was 
offered but refused the bishopric of Rochester. 
Knox, with five others, was consulted by 
Cranmer regarding his forty-two articles, and 
largely on Knox's representation the thirtsf- 
cighth article was so couched as to commit 
the Church of England to the Genevan 
doctrine of the eucharist. On Mary's 
accessitm Knox fted to Dieppe, and thence 
early in 1554 went to Geneva. In the autumn 
be accepted a call from the English congrega- 
tion at Frankfurt-am-Main, where he remained 
only a few months. At Geneva he found a 
congregation of his own way of thinking, 
hut ventured into Scotland in September 
1555, makkig preaching journeys to Kyle, 
Rustle CampbaK &c., and returned to 
Geneva in July 1 556. For the next two years 
he rcmaii^ chicly in Geneva, and was much 
influoncod by Calvin. To 1558 belongs his 
Mlmt of the Tmnpet against the Mon- 
Reg[^mem of Women. In 1557 the 
advocates of reform in Scotland bound 
themselvet to fsdigious revolution by the 
first Covenant; and by 1558 they Mi 
memsdves stremg enoti^ to summon Knox 
to their eid. From May 1559 Knox, again 


m Scotland, was preaching at Perth and St 
Andrews. He gained these important towns 
to his cause, and by his labours in Edinburgh 
he also won a strong party. But the Refor- 
mers could not hold their ground against 
the regent, Mary of Guise, subsidized by 
France with money and soldiers. Mainly 
through the efforts of Knox, the assistance of 
England was obtained against the French 
invasion ; and by the treaty of Leith and the 
death of the regent (1560) the insurgent party 
became masters of the country. Parliament 
ordered the ministers to draw up a Confession 
of Faith and Protestantism was established. 
Now the ministers drew up the first Book 
of Discipline, with its suggestions for the 
religious and educational organization of 
the country. The return of the young queen 
to Scotland (August 1561) introduced new 
elements into the strife of parties; and during 
the six years of her reign Knox’s attitude 
towards her was that of uncompromising 
antagonism. The celebration of mass in 
Holyrood Chapel first roused his wrath ; and 
a sermon delivered by him in St Giles led to 
the first of his famous interviews with Mary. 
He went so far as to alienate the most power- 
ful noble of his own party — Lord James 
Stuart, afterwards the Regent Moray; but 
the marriage of Mary with Damley (1565) 
brought them together again. After the 
murder of Rizzio he withdrew to Ayrshire, 
where he wrote part of his History of the 
Reformation in Scotland. The murder of 
Damley, Mary's marriage with Bothwell, 
and her flight into England again threw 
the management of affairs into the hands 
of the Protestant party; and under Moray 
as regent the acts of 1560 in favour of 
the Reformed religion were duly ratified by 
the Estates. The assassination of Moray in 
1570, and the formation of a strong par^ is 
favour of Mary, once more endangered the 
cause, and Knox removed to St Andrews for 
safety. On November 9, 1572, at the induc- 
tion of his successor, he made his last public 
appearance at St Giles. He died on the 24th, 
and was buried in the churchyard then 
attached to St Giles. His first wife, Maijory 
Bowes, died in 1560, leaving him two sons. 
By his second wife, Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of Lord Ochiltree, whom (then 
not above sixteen) he married in 1564, he had 
three daughters. Knox is the pre-eminent 
type of the religious Reformer-Dominated 
by his one transcendent idea, indifferent or 
hostile to every interest of life that did not 
subserve its realisation. The term fanatic is 
hardly applicable to one who combined in 
such degree the shrewdest wordiy sense with 
ever-rcady wit and native humour. The 
impress of his individuality, stamped on 
every page of his History of the Reformation 
in Scotland, renders his work unique. See 
£. Muir, John Knox, Portrait of a Calvinist 
(1929); Urd E. Percy, John Knox (1937); 
H. Watt, John Knox in Controversy (1950); 
G. MacGregor, The Thundering Scot (1958). 
A new edition of The History of the Reforma- 
tion In Scotland appealed in 1950. 

(3) Robert (1791-1862), Scottish anatomisL 
bean in Edinburgh, became conservatinr of 
the newly-estabtiSM muaeom of Edlahmijh 
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College of Surgeons in 1824, and from 1826- 
1840 ran an anatomy school. He won fame 
as a teacher but attracted considerable odium 
through having obtained subjects for dis- 
section from Burke (q.v.) and Hare. He is 
the subject of Bridie’s play The Anatomist, 

(4) Ronald Arbuttinott (1888-19571 English 
theologian and essayist, brother of (1), was 
bom in Birmingham. Educated at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, he became a fellow 
and lecturer at Trinity College. Oxford, in 
1910, but resigned in 1917 on his reception 
into the Church of Rome. From 1926 to 
1939 he was Catholic chaplain at the 
University. Author of numerous works of 
a|)ologettcs, his translation of the Bible, 
widely used by Roman Catholics, is specially 
noteworthy. His essays are distinguished by 
their satirical wit and trenchant criticism of 
some contemporary modes and manners. 
See Life by E. Waugh (1959). 

KNUT. See Canute. 

KOCH, koKH, (1) Karl (1809-79), German 
botanist, bora near Weimar, in 1836 visited 
southern Russia, and in 1843-44 Armenia, 
Transcaucasia, &c. He became extra* 
ordinary professor of Botany at Jena in 
1836, and in 1848 at Berlin. His chief work 
is Dendrologie (1869-72); with books of 
travel. Flora des Orients (1848-54), &c. 

(2) Ludwig (1881- ), German naturalist, 

author, and lecturer. He followed a musical 
career in Paris and Milan, first as a violinist, 
then as a lieder and oratorio singer. He 
organized the ’ Music in the Life of the 
Nations * exhibition (1927), and in 1928 
joined the staff of a recording company. He 
made the first out*door recordings of son^s 
of wild birds, and, coming to England in 
1936, became known, particularly through his 
broadcasts, for his unique collection of bird 
and animal sounds. His joint publications 
include of Wild Birds i\936) and Animal 
Language (1938); see also his Memoirs of a 
Birdman (1955). 

(3) Robert (1843-1910), German bacteriol- 
ogist, born at Klausthal in the Harz, practised 
medicine at Hanover and elsewhere. His 
work on wounds, septicaemia and splenic 
fever gained him a seat on the imperial board 
of h^th in 1880. Further researches in 
microscopy and bacteriology led to his 
discovery in 1882 of the Bacillus tuberculosis. 
In 1883 he was leader of the German expe- 
dition sent to Egypt and India in quest of 
the cholera germ. For his discovery of the 
cholera bacillus he received a gift of £5000 
from government. His discovery in 1890 of 
the phthisis bacillus and his lymph-inocula- 
tion cuie (tuberculin) raised higher hopes 
than were realised. Professor at Berlin 
(J885), and director of the hygienic institute, 
,ia 1891 he became director of the new 
. mstitute for infectious diseases. In 1 896 and 

I9C13 he was summoned to S. Africa to study 
rioderpest and other cattle plagues. He got 
a Nobel prize in 1^. Lives by C. Wezel 
(Berlin 19)2), Heymann (Leipzig 1932). 
KOCHANOWSKl, Jan, koKtt-att-of'ski(153iy 
' 1584), Polish poet, knew Ronsard in Paris, 
and was secretary to Ktn^ Sigismund 
Augustus. He wrote elegies, epigrams, Latin 
poems, and translated the Psalms* See his 


poems trans. by D. P. Radio (California 
1928). 

KOCHBAS . See Bar Cochba. 

KCCHEL, Ludwig Ritter von, km-nnil (1800- 
1877), Austrian musicologist, bora at Stein, 
compiler of the famous catalogue of Mozart’s 
works, which he arranged in chronological 
order, giving them the numbers commonly 
used to identify them today. 

KOCHER, Emil Theodor, (1841- 

1917), Swiss surgeon, bora and educated in 
Berne where he became a professor in 1872, 
was noted for his work on the physiology, 
pathology and surgery of the thyroid gland. 
In 1909 he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physiology and medicine. See R. A . Leonard 
History of Surgery (1943). | 

KOCK, Paul de (1794-1871), French noUlist, 
born at Passy, produced an endless series of 
novels, vivacious, piquant and very reacmble. 
His son, Henri (1819-92), followed wkh a 
far weaker series. \ 

KODALY, Zoltdn, ko'dal-f (1882- \ ), 
Hungarian composer bora at Kecskemet, 
studied in Budapest Conservatoire wherc^he 
became professor. Among his best known 
works are his Hdry Janos suite. Dances of 
Galanta and his many choral compositions, 
especially his Psalmus Hungaricus and TV 
Deum, In 1913 he and Bartok drafted a plan 
for a Hungarian folk-music collection, but 
the first volume was not published imtil 1951. 
For bibliography see Janos Bartok’s article 
in Magyar Zenei Szemle (Budapest 1943). 
KOENIG, Karl Rudolph, kotneeg (1832- 
1901), German physicist who settl^ in Paris 
and became an authority on acoustics. One 
of his inventions was a clock fork for the 
determination of absolute pitch. 
KOESTLER, Arthur (1905- ), Hungarian 
bora author and journalist, the best known 
olitical refugee and prisoner of his time, 
orn in Budapest, studied pure science at 
Vienna and embracing the cause of Zionism 
as described in Promise and Fulfilment (1949) 
worked on a collective farm in Palestine 
(1926), but his idealism modified by his 
experiences, he became a political correspon- 
dent and later scientific editor for a German 
newspaper group. Dismissed as a Com- 
munist, he travelled in Russia (1932 33), but 
became disillusioned, breaking with the 
party finally in 1938 as described in The 
Cods that Faded (1950). He reported the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-37) for the London 
News Chronicle, was imprisoned under 
death-sentence by Franco, as retold in 
Spanish Testament (1938) and Dialogue with 
Death (1942) and again by the French (1940), 
escapee! from German-occupied France via 
the French Foreign Legion, and, after a short 
imprisonment in London, joined the Pioneer 
Corps. These experiences, described in Scum 
of the Earth (1941), provided the background 
of his first novel in English, Arrival and 
Departure (1943). The degeneration ol 
revolutionary idealism in Roman times under 
Spartacus he portrayed in The Gladiators 
(1939) which was followed in 1940 by the 
striking modern equivalent, Darkness at 
Noon^ Koestler’s masterpiece and one of the 
great political novels of the century, 
telligent humanism and anti-Communism 
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provide the themes for such essajys as The 
Yogi and the Commissar (1945), The Trail of 
the Dinosaur (1955), Reflections on Hanging 
(1956) and The Sleepwalkers^ intro. H. Butter- 
held (1959) on the theories, lives and strug- 
gles with religious orthodoxy of Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo. The Lotus and the Robot 
(1960) is an examination of Indian and Jap- 
an ese th ought . Sec his autobiography ( 1 954). 
KOFFKA, Kurt (1886-1941), German psycho- 
logist who later held posts in U.S.A. and at 
Oxford. With Wertheimer and Kdhier he 
founded the Gestalt school of psychology. 
See his Principles of Gestalt Psychology 

Wolfga^, kct'Ur (1887- ), 

German psychologist, bom in Estonia, an 
authority on Gestalt psychology, specially 
noted also for research in animal psychology. 
KOHLRAUSCH, Friedrich Wilhelm Georg, 
kdl-rowsh (1840-1910), German physicist, 
professor of physics at Berlin, noted for his 
researches on magnetism and electricity. 
See his handbook on physical laboratory 
methods, Leitfaden der praktischen Physik 
(1870). 

KOKOSCHKA, Oskar, ‘kosh'- (1886- ), 

British artist, born at Pdchlam, Austria. 
He studied from 1904-08 at Vienna and 
taught at the Dresden Academy of Art 
(1919-24) ; from this time he travelled widely, 
and painted many Expressionist landscapes 
in Spain, France, England, &c. In 1938 he 
fled to England for political reasons, becom- 
ing naturalized in 1947, and painted a 
number of politically symbolic works, as 
well as portraits and landscapes. In the 
'twenties he also wrote a number of Expres- 
sionist dramas, including Orpheus und 
Eurydike. In 1 959 he was awarded the C.B.E. 
See biography by E. Hoffmann (1947) and 
monograph by H, M, Wingler (1958). 
KOLBE, Hermann (1818-84), German scien- 
tist, bom near Gottingen, was professor at 
Leipzig ( 1 865). He did much in the develop- 
ment of chemical theory. 

KOIXTHAK, Aleksandr Vaslttevich (1874- 
1920), Russian admiral (1916), rose in the 
First World War to command the Black Sea 
Fleet, After the revolution of November 
1917, he became the chief hope of the anti- 
Bolsheviks, and till 1919 had much militEU^ 
success, but in 1920 yielded place to Denikin, 
and coming into the hands of the Bolsheviks, 
was shot (February 7). 

KOLLAR, Jan (1793-1852), Czech poet and 
Slavonic scholar, a Hungarian Slovak, 
Protestant pastor at Pest, and then, from 
1849, professor of Archaeology at Vienna. 
See Autobiography in his Collected Works 
(2nded. 1868). 

ROlXlKER, Rudolph Albeit von (1817-1905), 
Swiss anatomist and embryologist, famous 
for his microscopic work, was born at 
Zilrich, and became professor there (1845) 
and at WOrzburg 0^47). His chief works 
include: Manual of Human Histology 
(1852; trans. 18.54) and Entwicklungs- 
geschichte des Menschen (1861). See his 
Eritmerungen (1899). 

KOLTSOV, Alexei Vaslttevich (1809-42), 
Russian lyric poet, was bom and died at 
Voronezh. 


KOMENSKV. See Comenius. 
KOMOROWSKl, Tadeusz Bdr, konhor-ov'-- 
skee (1895- ), Polish soldier, bom at 

Lwow, as ‘ General B6r * led the heroic but 
unsuccessful Warsaw rising against the 
occupying Germans (1944), and later went 
to the U.S.A. 

K5N1G, Friedrich (1774-1833), German 
printer, inventor of the steam-press, born at 
Eisleben, obtained in 1810 through the 
support of Bensley, a printer in London, a 
patent for a press. A second patent was 
obtained in 1811 for a cylinder-press, im- 
proved and in 1814 adopted by The Times. 
Latterly Konig made steam printing-presses 
near WOrzburg. See GoebePs monograph 
(1883). 

KONIGSMARK, (1) Marie Aurora, Countess 
of Koni^smark (1668?- 1728), sister of (2), 
became in 1694 mistress of Augustus il 
of Saxony, and by him mother of Marshal 
Saxe; she died prioress at Quedlinburg. 
See German books by Corvin-Wiersbitzky 
(2nd ed. 1890), Burg (1925). 

(2) Count Philipp Christoph von (1665- 
c. 1694), a Swede, entered the service of 
Hanover, was accused of an intrigue with 
Sophia Dorothea (1666-1726), wife of the 
future George I (q.v.) of England, and 
suddenly disappeared (probably murdered) 
in 1694. See Wilkins, The Love of an Un- 
crowned Queen (1900). 

KONRAD. Sec Conrad. 

KOO, VI Kyuln Wellington (1888- ), 

Chinese statesman, was educated at Columbia 
University, U.S.A. He was Chinese ambas- 
sador to Britain 1941-46, to U.S. from 1946. 
KOPP, Hermann Franz Moritz (1817-92), 
German chemist, professor of Chemistry at 
Giessen and Heidelberg, was one of the 
founders of physical chemistry and a historian 
of the subject. 

KORDA, Sir Alexander (1893-1956), Hun- 

f arian film producer, bora at Turke(/c, 
lungary. First a newspaperman in Budapest, 
he Dccamc a film producer there, then in 
Vienna, Berlin, Hollywood, where he was 
director of United Artists Corporations of 
America and Paris. He came to Britain and 
in 1932 founded London Film Productions 
and Denham studios. His pictures tndude 
The Private Lives of Henry VIJI, Rembrandt^ 
The Third Man and The Red Shoes. He was 
knighted in 1942. See Life by Tabori (1959). 
KORNBERG, Arthur (1918- ), American 
biochemist, bom in Brooklyn, qualified as a 
doctor and ultimately became professor of 
Biochemistry at Stanford University in 1959, 
the year in which he was awarded, jointly with 
Ochoa (q.v.) the Nobel prize for medicine for 
his work on the biological synthesis of nucleic 
acids. 

KORNER, Karl Theodor (1791-1813), German 
lyric poet, born at Dresden, wrote fiery 
j^triotic songs (JLeier und SchwerL 1814). 
The Schwert-Liea was written shortly before 
his death in battle. See Life by his father 
Christian G. Komer, a friend of Schiller and 
correspondent of Goethe. 

KORNBLOV, Uvr Georgyevich, (1870-1918) 
Russian commandcr-in-chicf (August 1917), 
a Cossack born in W. Siberia, marched on 
St Petersburg, September 8, to set up a 
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military directory, but was forced to surrender of the Western Powers ; and finding that the 
by Kerensky. Next year he fell in battle. dissensions between himself and 05rgei (q.v.) 

KOROLENKO^ Vladimir (1853-1921), Rus- were damaging the national cause, he resigned 
sian novelist, was bom at ^itomir. Return* his dictatorship in favour of Gdrgei. After 
ing from exile in Siberia (1885), he published the defeat at Temcsvar on August 9, 1849 he 
Makar*5 Dream, and made a name by stones fled to Turkey, where he was made a prisoner, 
and articles. but not extradited. In September 1851, 

KOSCIUSKO (Kosciuszko), Tadeusz, kosh-- liberated by British and American influence, 
chyoosh'ko (1746-1817), Polish patriot, bom he came to England, where, as subsequently 
near Slonim in Lithuania, chose the career of in the United States, he was received with 
arms, and was trained in France. In 1777 respect and sympathy. From 1852 he resided 
he went to the United States, where he mainly in England till, on the Franco-Italian 
fought for the colonists and became brigadier* war with Austria in 1859, he proposed to 
^nerai. When Russia attacked his country Napoleon to arrange a Hungarian rising 
m 1792, with 4000 men he held Dubienka for against Austria. The peace cn Villafranca 
five days against 18,000. In 1794, after the bitterly disappointed Kossuth; and m 1861 

second partition of Poland, he headed the and in 1866 he tried in vain to bring about a 

national movement in Cracow, and was rising against Austria. When in ]867iDe&k 
appointed dictator and commander*in*chicf. effected the reconciliation of Hungarj^ with 
His defeat of a greatly superior force of the dynasty, Kossuth retired from active 
Russians at Ractawice was followed by a political life, and afterwards lived mosfiy in 
rising in Warsaw. He established a pro* Turin. In 1867 he refused to avail himself 

visional government and took the field, but. of the general amnesty. In 1880-8^ he 

defeated, fell back upon Warsaw and published three volumes of Memdries ^ my 
maintained himself there, until overpowered Exih(En%, ed. vol. i, 1880); others foUo^yed 
by superior numbers in the battle of Macie- in 1890; and at bis death he had complied 
jowice, October 10, 1794, and wounded, he a work on Hungarian history. His body was 
was taken prisoner. Two years later the conveyed to Budapest and buried with 
Emperor Paul restored him to liberty. He national solemnities. Sec German Life by 
went first to England, then in 1797 to Somogyi (1894). and O. Zarek, Kosmth 
America, and finally in 1 798 to France, where ( 1 935). 
he farmed near Fontainebleau. In 1806 he KOSTER. See Janszoon. 
refused to support Napoleon’s plan for the KOTEIAWALA, Sir John, kot’^^fak'w^-la 
restoration of Poland. He settled at Soleure (1896- ), Sinhalese statesman, educated 

In Switzerland in 1816, and died by the fall at Colombo and Cambridge University, be* 
of his horse over a precipice. See Lives by came leader of the House of Representatives 
Falkenstein (1834), Chodzko (Paris. 1837), in 1952, and was prime minister of Ceylon 
Michelet (1863), C^holonicvski (1902), Gard- 0953-56). He was crcal^ K.B.E. In 1948. 
ncrn920), KOTZEBUE, kot\ (1) August Friedrich 

KOSSl^t (1) Albrecbt (1853-1927), German FerdinaiMi von (1761-1819), German drama* 
lAysiological chemist, professor at Heidel- tist, bom at Weimar, filled various offices in 
berg (1901-23), Nobel prize-winner for theserviceof Russia, and was a facile writer of 
memcine (1910), investigated the chemistry play.s, tales, satires, historical works, Ac. ; he 
of ceUs and of proteins. was stabbed. March 23, 1 8 1 9, by Sand, a Jena 

(2) Walther (1888- ), physicist, son of student, because he had ridicuM the 

(1), professor of Physics at Kiel (1921) and Bursckemchaft movement. Besides quarrcl- 
Danzig (1932), has done much research on ling with Goethe, Kotzebue satirized the 
atomic physics, espedally on Rdntgen leaders of the Romantic school. Among his 
spectra, and is known for his physical theory two hundred lively but superficial dramas arc 
of chemical valency. MenschenhaMs uid Peue (known on the 

KOSSUTH, Louis, kes'ooth (1802-94), leader English stage as The Stranger), Die Husslten 
of the Hungarian revolution, was bom at yor Naumburg, Die beiden Kiingd^erge, Der 
Monok near Zemplin of poor but noble arme Poet, Armuth uftd Edehim, Die Krem- 
family. He practised law for a time, in 1832 fahrer, Oktavia, Ac. See French Life by 
was a deputy at the diet of Presburg, and Rabany (1893). 

edited a journal which, owing to the law, (2) Otto (1787-1846), son of (1), bom at 
was not printed, but transcribe. The issue Reval, accompanied Knisenstem round the 
of a lithographed paper led, in 1837, to world in 180306, and afterwards made two 
imprisonment. Liberated in 1840, he became voyages of exploration in the Pacific. He 
editor of the Pesri Hirlap, advocating extreme died at Reval. His two books on his voyages 
lib^al views. In 1847, sent by Pest to were translated into English (1821 and 1830). 
the diet, he b^ame leader of the opposition; KOVAUBVSKY, (1) Alexander <! 840*1901). 
and after the French Revolution of 1848 he Russian embryologist, was horn at 0llhabuiy« 
demanded an independent government for and became professor at St Petendsurg. He 
Hungary. In September 1848* at the head is known for nisieaearcheitm the embiyolog^ 
of the Committee of National Defence, he of invertebrates, which led to s 

pmeemed with extraordinary energy the 
ineaaum fwcesMsy for carrying on war; and 

in April 1849 he induced the National — Investigationi , 

Amembh^ at |3id»ecen to declare that the of the Ajrnjdliioxui, Balanditoam^ Sagitta. 
Hapsbigcg dysMsty had forfeited the throne, and Brachiopoda. . ... 

Appl^tedpi’ovlmiiat govemor of Hungary, (2) Seda or Seghle wlfi» of (3). 

lie aOuglu m vaia to eeeuie the htformitioo daughter of a Moscow ar^Oory emm* 
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a distinguished name for herself throughout 
Europe as a mathematician. In 1884 she 
became profbssor of Mathematics at Stock- 
holm, and left a brilliant series of novels, of 
which Vera Barantzova was translated in 
1 895. See Leifter's monograph on her (trans. 
1895). 

(3) Viadlmlr (1843-83), brother of (1), 
professor of Palaeontology at Moscow, 
became bankrupt, and died by his own hand. 
KOZLOV, (1) Ivan Ivanovich (1779-1840). 
Russian poet, translated Byron and Moore. 
He turned to poetry after going blind at the 
age of thirty. 

(2) Peter (1863-1935), Russian traveller 
and archaeologist, explored the Altai, the 
Gobi des^ and the head-waters of the 
great Chinese rivers. In 1909 he discovered 
the ancient city of Khara Khoto in the 
Gobi. wHh library, &c. 

KRAEPEUN, Emil (1856-1926). German 
psychiatrist, professor at Munich, a pioneer 
in the psychological study of mental diseases, 
which he divided into two groups, manic- 
depressive and dementta-praecox. He did 
research on brain fatigue and on the mental 
effects of alcohol. 

KRAFFT-EBING, Richard, Freiherr von 
(1840-1902), sp^ialist in nervous diseases, 
bom at Mannheim, in 1889 accepted a chair 
at Vienna. 

KRAPOTKIN. See Kropotkin. 

KRASIl^SKl, Zygmunt, Count (1812-59), 
Polish poet, was bom and died in Paris. 
One of his principal works is the strange 
tHicm Nkboi^a Komedya ('The Ondivine 
Comedy,* 1834). See M. Gardners The 
Anonymouz Poet of Poland (1919), 
KRAS^WSKI, JUsef Ignacy, krasfMff'skee 
(1812-87), Polish historical noveltst and pewt, 
boro in Warsaw, was one of the roost prolific 
of all Polish authors, his works exceeding 
300. His best-known novel is Jermola the 
Fotter (1857). In 1884 he was Imprisoned at 
Magdeburg for treason. 

KRAUSE, Kar) Christian Friedrich. krow*z^ 
(178! 1832), German philosopher, bora at 
Eisenberg, studied at Jena, lived at Dresden 
1805-13, lectured at Gottingen 1823 *30, and 
died at Munich. His Ideal of Humanity was 
translated in 1890. 

KREBS, Hans Adotf (1900- ). German- 
British physioloi^st, born at Hildesheim, 
winner (with Lipmann) of the Nobel prire 
for phwiology and medicine in 1953 for 
researches into metabolic processes. 
1HUBniSLIR,|irifs,Arls^(187S- ), Austrian 
vioHnisl, bom in Vienna, studied modicfne 
and was an Uhlan oiBIcer. He was wounded 
in 1914, BtdRiag the Serbs. He has composed 
violin pieces, a atring quartet and made 
.^ranmnietifs for violin of classical music. 
KRENfe, Eniit^ k^r-zhe'^nek (1900- ), 
Czech-iewj»h composer born in Vienna, 
became aventaally profeasor at Vassar 
CoHegs, New York. He has written operas 
ftnd symphonies, and his style ranges from 
austm imttiiierpohit to Jagg (as in his famous 
otwa /omy spkk eatf* Lriimg 1927). Books 
wrmji by him are uher neat AIMc (1937) 

KRETZsai, Mmx, (I854~!94J), Omv 

"uut iKMnH^ bom at PoHm. BnaotwlK *■ 


writer on social problems and working 
people, he has, on account of his realism, 
been called the German Zola. His books 
include Die Betrogenen (1882), on poverty 
and prostitution. Die Verkommenen (1883), 
Meister Timpe (1888), on the effect of the 
factory system on the small craftsman, and 
Das Gesicht Christi (1897). 

KREUGER, Ivar, kru'gir (1880-1932), Swed- 
ish financier, was born at Kalmar. Trained 
as a civil engineer, he emigrated to America 
where he worked as real-estate salesman and 
building contractor. He went to South 
Africa before returning to Sweden in 1907. 
In 1913 he founded the United Swedish 
Match Company and began the series of 
acquisitions and combinations which brought 
him control of three-quarters of the world’s 
match trade. He lent large sums to govern- 
ments in return for monopolistic concessions. 
In 1931 it became known that he was in 
difficulties and in March 1932, unable to 
meet a bank demand, be committed suicide. 
Irregularities over seven years were revealed 
after hts death. 

KRILOF. See Krylov. 

KRISHNA MENON, VcngalU Krishnan ( 1 897- 
)♦ Indian politician, born at Calicut, 
Malabar, and educated at the Presidency 
College. Madras, and at London University. 
He came to Britain in 1924 and became a 
history teacher and a London barrister. In 
1929 he became secretary of the India League 
and the mouthpiece of Indian nationalism 
in Britain. When India became a Dominion 
in 1947 he became India's high commissioner 
in London. In 1952 he became leader of the 
Indian delegation to the United Nations, 
bringing Pandit Nehru’s influence to bear 
on international problems as leader of the 
Asian * uncommitted ’ and * neutralist ’ bloc. 
During the first 1956 Suez crisis on the 
nationalization of the Canal he formulated a 
plan to deal with it. In 1957, when he was 
appointed India’s defence minister, he came 
into conflict at the United Nations with 
Britain over Kashmir, 

KRISHNAMURTl (1891- ), theosophist. 

born in Madras, was educated in England 
by Dr Annie Besant, who in 1925 proclaimed 
him the Messiah. Later he dissolved The 
Order of the Star in the East (founded by 
Dr Besant). and retired. 

KROGH, (Scfaack) August (Steenberg), krawg 
(1874^1949), Danish physiologist, professor 
at Copenhagen. He was Nobel prize-wiftner 
for medicine (1920) for his discovery of the 
regulation of the motor mechanism of 
capillaries* 

KROPOTKIN^ Priiic* Peter (184271921), 
Russian geographer, savant, revolutionary. 
Nihilist, was born at Moscow*, and in 1857 
entered the Corps of Pages, After five years* 
service and exploration in Siberia, be returned 
to the capital in 1867 to study mathematics, 
whilst acting as secretary to the Geographii^ 
Society, In 1871 he explored the ^ada! 
depMtts of Finland and Sweden; in 1872 
be associated himself with the extremest 
section of the Internationa]. Antm^ 
(Mardh 1874) and imprisoned m Russia^ m 
My 1876 he effected his escape to Englagd. 
At l^am he was oondemnstd m 1883 to tve 
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years* imprisonment for anarchism. Re* 
leased in 1886, he settled in England till the 
Revolution of 1917 took him back to Russia. 
He wrote on anarchism, the French Revolu- 
tion, Russian literature, Asia, mutual aid in 
evolution; and Memoirs of a Revolutionist 
(1900). See The Anarchic Prince by S. 
Woodcock and Avakumovic (1950). 
KRUDENER, Barbara Juliana von (1764- 
1824), religious enthusiast, daughter of 
Baron von Vietingholf, was born at Riga. 
Married in 1782 to Baron von KrOdener, 
Russian ambassador at Venice, she from 
1789 lived mostly apart from him, in Riga, 
St Petersburg and Paris. In 1803 she pub- 
lished a remarkable novel, Valirie^ supposed 
to be autobiographical, and presently gave 
herself up to an exaggerated mysticism. 
Expelled in 1817-18 from Switzerland and 
Germany, and repulsed by her former 
worshipper, the Emperor Alexander, she 
retired to her paternal estates near Riga, 
where she entered into relations with the 
Moravian Brethren. She died at Karasu- 
Bazar in the Crimea. See Krug's Conver- 
sations with Mme von Krudener (1818), and 
books by Eynard (1849) and Knapton 
(1939). 

KRUGER, Stephanus Johannes Pauhis (1825- 
1904), bom at Colcsberg in Cape Colony, 
with his fellow-Boers trekked to Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, and 
won such a reputation for cleverness, cool- 
ness, and courage that in the war against 
Britain (1881), he was appointed head of 
the provisional government. In 1883 he was 
elected president of the Transvaal or South 
African Republic, and again in 1888, 1893 
and 1898. ' Oom Paul ’ was the soul of the 
policy that issued in the war of 1899 1902, 
showed consummate * slimness resolution, 
and energy, but after the tide had fairly 
turned against the Boers, came to Europe to 
seek (in vain) alliances against Britain. He 
made hts headquarters at Utrecht, and thence 
issued The Memoirs of Paul Kruger^ told by 
Himself (1902). See M. Nathan's Paul 
Kruger, hL^ life and times (3rd ed. 1942). 
KRUPP, kroop, name of a German family of 
armament manufacturers and industrialists, 
of whom the most noteworthy in chrono- 
logical order were: — 

(1) Alfred (1812-87), born at Essen, 
succeeded his hither Friedrich (1787-1826) 
who had founded a small iron-for^ there in 
1810. At the Corstal Palace Great Exhibition 
(1851) he exhibited a solid flawless ingot of 
cast steel weighing 4000 kg, establish^ the 
hrst Bessemer steel plant and became the 
foremost arms supplier not only to Germany 
but to any country in the world, his first steel 
gun being manufactured in 1847. He 
acquired large mines, collieries, docks, and 
became a dominating force in the develop- 
ment of the Ruhr territories. See Life by 
W. Berdow (1926). 

<2) ErMridi Alfred (1854-1902), son of 
(1), incorporated ship-building, armour-plate 
maiiufacture (1890) and chrome nickel steel 
produetkm into the Krupp empire and 
became a pmonal friend of the Prussian 
emperor, Life by W. Berdow (1915). 

(3) Borlfia (1886- A daughter of (2), 


married in 1906 Gustav von Bofalen und 
Halbacfa. By special imperial edict he was 
allowed to adopt the name ‘ Krupp * (inserted 
before the * von *). He took over the firm, 
gained the monopoly of German anns 
manufacture during the first world war and 
manufactured the long range gun for the 
shelling of Paris, nicknamed ' Bi^ Bertha *. 
He turned to agricultural machinery and 
steam engines after the war, backed first 
Hindenburg against Hitler, but then sup- 
ported the latter's party financially and 
connived in secret rearmament, contrary to 
the Versailles Treaty, after the latter's rise to 
power in 1933. Hitler's Lex-Krupp (1943) 
confirmed exclusive family ownership for the 
firm. After the second World War, the j^upp 
empire was split up by the Allies, but Gustav 
was too senile to stand trial as war criminal 
at Nuremberg. \ 

(4) Alfred Alwin Felix (1 907- ), son tk (3 ), 
graduated at Aachen Technical College, 
became deputy director (1934), an honarary 
member of Hitler's S.S., and in 1943 suc- 
ceeded his father to the Krupp empire. \Hc 
was arrested (1945) and convicted (1^7) 
with eleven fellow-directors by an American 
Military Tribunal for plunder in Nazi- 
occupied territories and for employment 
under inhuman conditions of concentration 
camp victims and non-German slave labour. 
He was sentenced to 12 years* imprisonment 
and hts property was to be confiscated. By 
an amnesty (1951) he was released, his 
property restored with the proviso under the 
Menlern agreement (1953) negotiated with 
the three allied powers and incorporated in 
the Federal German Constitution, that he 
should sell for a reasonable offer within five 
years his iron and steel assets, this period 
being extended yearly from 1958 with 
diminishing prospect of fulfilment. Mean- 
while he actually increased these assets bv 
the acquisition of the Bochumer Vcrcin 
(1958). Krupps played a prominent part 
in the West German ' economic miracle \ 
building entire factories in Turkey, Pakistan. 
India and the Soviet Union. In 1959 he 
belatedly agreed to pay some compensation 
to former forced labour but of Jewish origin 
only. His son Arndt is heir-appareiu. Sec 
Life by G. Young (1960), family study by 
B. Menn (1939) and of the firm by G. von 
Klass (trans. 1954). 

KRUSENSTERN, Adam Johaiw, Baron von 
(1770-1846), Russian admiral, born at 
Has;gud in Estonia, served 1793-99 in the 
British navy, and was put in command of a 
Russian exploring expedition in the North 
Pacific, which ultimately became a voyage 
round the world (I8D3-()6). 

KRYLOV, Ivan Andreevich, kree^of (176H 
1844), Russian fabulist, born in Moscons. 
was a writer from his iiventieth year. Sccrc* 
tary to a prince, and then aimless traveller 
through Russia he obtained a government 
post in 1806, and, settling down, wrote the 
fables for which he is famous. Collections 
appeared in 1809 and 1811. $ee also 
translation into English verse by B. Pare'- 

(I) Job (1880-1940), Czech vinlm 
virtuoso and composer, born near Pragu^» 
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studied there, and becoming a Hungarian digestive processes. He introduced the term 
citizen took the name of Poigar. enzyme to describe organic substances which 

(2) Jeronym Rafadl (1914- ), Czech activate chemical changes. 


conductor, son of (1), bom at Bychory, 
studied at Prague Conservatory, and first 
conducted the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
before he was twenty. By 1939 he had 
established an international reputation, and 
in 1948 settled in England. He subsequently 
became conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, but returned to England in 1955 
as chief conductor at Covent Garden. He 
has composed an opera, Veronika^ and other 
works. 

KUBIN, Alfred, koo^bin (1877 1959), Austrian 
painter and engraver, born at Leitmeritz. 
He exhibited in Munich with the Blaue 
Reiter group in 191 1 . He was also influenced 
by Goya and Odilon Redon in his drawings 
and engravings of dream<like subjects, and 
he illustrated many books in this vein. 
KUBLAl KHAN, koo'bli kahn (1214 94), 
Mongol khan, emperor of China, grandson of 
Gen^is Khan, completed the conquest of 
northern China. An energetic prince, he 
suppressed his rivals, adopted the Chinese 
mode of civilization, encouraged men of 
letters, and made Buddhism the state re- 
ligion. An attempt to invade Japan ended 
in disaster. He established himself at Cam- 
baiuc (the modern Peking), the first foreigner 
that ever ruled in China. His dominions 
extended from the Arctic Ocean to the Strait 
of Malacca, and from Korea to Asia Minor 
and the confines of Hungary. The splendour 
of his court inspired the graphic pages of 
Marco Polo, who spent seventeen years in 
the service of Kublat — and at a later date 
fired the imagination of Coleridge. See 
Yule’s Ma/co Polo (1875), and Cordicr’s 
(1920); Howorth’s History of the Monf^oh 
(part I, 1876). 

KUENEN, Abraham, kii'nen (1828 91), Dutch 
theologian, was bom at Haarlem, and 
became, in 1855, professor at,I.cyden. His 
HistorischCritisch Onderzoek (1861-65) em- 
bodied modem theories on the history of 
Israel, developed further in De Godsdienst van 
Israei (1869 70; trans. 1873-75), and in 
the second edition of his Onderzoek (1885- 
1889). 

KUCtER, Franz, koog ler (1808-58), bom at 
Stettin, in 1833 became professor in the 
Academy of Art and docent at the University 
of Berlin. Part of his history of painting 
from the time of Constantine the Great 
(1837) was translated by the Eastlakes (6th ed. 
1891) and others. 

KUHLAU, Friedrich, koolow (1786 1832), 
German composer of operas, chamber music, 
and piano sonatinas much used as teaching 
pieces, was born at ulzen, 

KUHN, kiln, (i) Franz Felix Adalbert (1812- 
1881), German philologist and folklorist, 
bora at Konigsberg, died in Berlin. 

(2) Richard (1900- ), Austrian chemist, 
known for his work on the structure and 
synthesis of vitamins and caroternoids. He 
refused the Nobel prize under Nazi pressure 
m 1938, 

KOHNE, Wlihelm, kU'ni (1837 1900). German 
physiologist, professor at Heidelberg from 
1871, noted for his study of the chemistry of 


KUN, Bdia (1886-c. 1937), communist leader, 
bom in Transylvania, was a journalist, 
soldier and prisoner in Russia, and in 
March 1919 set up in Hungary a Soviet 
republic which lasted till August. He then 
returned to Russia. 

KUNIGUNDE, St (d. 1030), who vindicated 
her chastity by walking barefoot over hot 
ploughshares, was the daughter of Count 
Siegtried of Luxemburg, and wife of Duke 
Henry of Bavaria, chosen emperor in 1014. 
After his death in 1024 she retired into the 
convent of Kaufungen near Cassel, and died 
there. She was canonized in 1200. 

KUPRIN, Alexander (1870-1938), Russian 
novelist, gave up the army for literature. 
As a teller of short tales he ranks next to- 
Chekhov. The Duel, The River of A 
Slav Souk The Bracelet of Garnets, Sasha, &c. 
have been translated. 

KURCHATOV, Igor Vasilevich (1903 60), 
Russian physicist, born in Eastern Russia, was 
appointed director of nuclear physics at the 
Leningrad Institute (1938) and, before the 
end of World War II, of the Soviet Atomic 
Energy Institute. He carried out important 
studies of neutron reactions and was the 
leading figure in the building of Russia’s 
first atomic (1949) and thermo-nuclear 
bombs (1953). He became a member of the 
Supreme Soviet in 1949 and was awarded the 
Stalin Prize and the Order of Lenin. 

KUROKI, Tamasada, Count (1844-1923),. 
Japanese general, born in Satsuma, defeated 
the Russians in Manchuria, at Yalu, Kiu-lien- 
ling, &c. (1904 -05). 

KUROPATKIN, Alexei Nikolaievich (1848- 
1925), bom a noble of Pskov, was Russian 
chief of staff under Skobeleff m the Turkish 
war 1877-78, commandcT-in-chief in Caucasia 
1897. minister of war 1898, comraander-in- 
chief in Manchuria (1904-05) against the 
victorious Japanese. He commanded the 
Russian armies on the nortlicrn front 
Feb." Aug. 1916, and then was governor of 
Turkestan till the Revolution in 1917. 
KUROSAWA, Akira (1910- ), Japanese film 
director who brilliantly adapted the tech- 
niques of the No theatre to film making in such 
films as Raskomon (1951), which won the 
Venice Film Festival prize. The Seven Samurai 
and Living, Also characteristic are his adapta- 
tions of Shakespeare's Macbeth and Dosto- 
evsky's The Idiot, 

KUSCH, Polykarp (1911- ). American 
physicist, bom at Blankenburg, Germany, 
professor of Physics at Columbia (1949), 
shared the 1955 Nobel award for physics for 
his precision determination of the magnetic 
movement of the electron. 

KUTS, Vladimir, koots ( 1 927- ), Russian and 
world champion athlete. He broke the 
10,000 metre record in Moscow in 1956 in 
28 minutes 30 4 seconds, and the 5000 metre 
record at Rome in 1957 in 13 minutes 35 
seconds. He was voted the best athlete at 
the 1956 Olympic Games. 

KUTUZOV, ^khaU lladonovidi. Prince of 
Smoleinlt, kothtoo'xof (1745-1813), Russian 
Betd-roarshal. distinguished himself in the 
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Turkish war, and in 1805 commanded against 
the French. In 1812, as commander-in-chief, 
he fought Napoleon obstinately at Borodino, 
obtain^ a great victory over Davout and 
Ney at Smolensk. 

KUYP. SeeCuYP. 

KUZNETSOV. Pavel, koos-nyhtsof' (1878- 
), Russian artist, bom at Saratov. He 
studied in Moscow and produced mainly 
realistic landscapes and scenes of Kirghiz 
life, his work being represented in the 
Tretiakov Gallery in Moscow. 

KYAN, John Howard (1774-1850), inventor 
l812-'36 of the ^kyanizing* process for 
preserving wood. Born in Dublin, he died 
in New York. 

KYD, Thomas (1558 -94), English dramatist, 
born in London and probably educated at 
Merchant Taylors' School, was most likely 
brought up as a scrivener under his father. 
His tragedies early brought him reputation, 
specially The Spanish Tragedy, Kyd trans- 


lated from the French (1594) a tedious 
tragedy on Pommy's daughter Cornelia, 
perhaps produced Solyman mnd Perseda 
(1592) and Arden of Feversham. He has 
been credited with a share in other {davs, and 
probably wrote the lost original Handet, in 
1590 -93 he was in the service of an unknown 
lord. Imprisoned in 1593 on a charge of 
atheism (Unitarianism), which he trira to 
shift on to Marlowe’s shoulders, Jonson’s 
’ sporting Kvd ’ died in poverty. An edition 
of his plays by Boas was published in 1901. 

KYNEWULF. Sec Cynewulf. 

KYRLE, John (1637-1724), philanthropist, 
was styled the ‘ Man of Ross ’ by Pope, 
having passed most of his life at Ross in 
Herefordshire. He spent his timej and 
fortune in building churches and hospitals 
on an income of £600 a vear. Pope sang his 
praises in his third Moral Epistle, and W^on 
said that he deserved to be celebrated beyond 
any of the heroes of Pindar. \ 


L 

LAAR, Pieter van, known as 11 Bamboccio, 

(c. 1590 c. 1658), Dutch painter of pastoral 
scenes, fairs, &c., was bom and died at 
Haarlem, but worked much in Rome. 
LABADIE, Jean de (1610-74), French ex- 
Jesuit Protestant pietist, was born at Bourg 
near Bordeaux, and died at Aitona. 

LA BALUE, Jean de (1421-91), French 
cardinal. Bishop of Evreux and Angers, a 
minister of Louis X!, who imprisoned him, 
but not in an iron cage, 1469 -80. He was 
bom in Poitou, and died in Rome. 
LABANOFF, Prince Alexander (1788-1866), 
a Russian general, the chivalrous defender 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, whose Letters he 
edited (7 vols. London 1844). 

LAB£, or (^rliea. Louise (c. 1520-66), a 
beautiful French poetess, bom at Parcieux, 
Ain, who in 1542 fought disguised as a knight 
at the siege of Perpignan, and afterwards 
married a wealthy rope-manufacturer, Perrin, 
at Lyons; hence she was called *la Belle 
CoTcfjere See works by Gonon (1844) and 
Laur (18733. 

LABEDOYERE, Cbarles, Comte do, lambed- 
wah*vayr (178^-1815), a Napoleonic iield- 
marshal, l^ra in Paris, was shot after the 
second Bourbon restoration. 
LABICHE^Engitie. la-bee^ (1815-88), French 
author of over a htmdred comedies, farces 
and vaudevilles, was bom and died in Paris, 
and in 1880 was elected to the Academy. 
His Frisette (1846) was the original of Mor- 
ton’s ’ Box and Cox ' and Le Voyage de Af. 
Perrichsu (i860) is a perennial classroom 
favourife. See Augicr's introduction to the 
Thidtre de Labicke (10 vols. 1879), P. Sou- 
pault. Engine Labicke, sa vie, son muvre 

Lditi operatic 

singer, was bom and died to Naples. His 
Iktto was a French dmigrd, his mother m 


Irishwoman. He sang at La Scale, Milan 
(1817), and elsewhere. He taught singing to 
Queen Victoria. His voice was a magnificent 
deep bass and his acting was almost as 
remarkable^ as his singing. i 

LABOUCHERE, la-boo’^shayr, (1) Henry, 
Baron Taunton (1798-1869), British states- 
man, of Huguenot ancestry, was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1826 he became a Whig M.P., from 1830 for 
Taunton: and, having been president of the 
Board of Trade and colonial secretary, was 
in 1859 raised to the peerage. 

(2) Henry (1831-1912), nephew of (1), 
was educated at Eton, and from 1854 to 1864 
was attachd or secretary at Washington, 
Munich, Stockholm, St Petersburg, Driven, 
Constantinople, Ac. A Liberal M.P. 1866 
1906, be founded (1877), edited, and tUl 1910 
owned Truth. See Lives by Thorold (1913). 
Pearson (1936). 

LABOULAYE, Edouard Rend de, ta-hoo^lay 
(1811-83), French jurist and politician, was 
born and died in Paris, and in 1849 became 
professor of Comparative Jurisprudence in 
the CoU6» de France. His chief works arc 
on French law, and a Histoire politique des 
Etats-Vnis (1855.-66). He edited a historical 
review and some of his tales, including Paris 
en Amirigue, have been translated* He 
entered the National Assembly in 1871, and 
in 1876 became a life senator. See Life by 
Wallon (1889). 

LA BOURDONNAIS, Bertrand Fhmmis 
Mahd de, la boor-don-nay (1699-1753), 
French sailor, bom at St- Mato, by 1723 
had distinguished himself as captain Jn the 
naval service of the Fren^ Indies. In 1734 
he became governor of tie de Franoe and 
Bottrboa mid as such he lives fdr ever in 
Paid 0 $ Khg/fd# by h H. Bernardm de 
SaiiH-Pierie. In 1740 he tidicted great loss 
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upon England; iii 1746 compelled Madras to 
capitulate, but granted terms on payment 
of 9,000,000 livres. Accused by Dupletx 
of betraying the company's interests, he 
returned to Paris in 1748, and he languished 
in the Bastille until 17S2, when he was de- 
clared guiltless. 

LA BRUY&RE, Jean 4e, bru-yayr (1645-96). 
French writer, born at Paris, and educated 
by the Oratorians, was chosen to aid Bossuet 
in educating the dauphin. For a time he 
was treasurer at Caen. He became tutor to 
the Due de Bourbon, grandson of the Great 
Cond6, and received a pension from the 
Condes until his death. His CaracUres 
(1688), which gained him a host of implacable 
enemies as well as an immense reputation, 
consists of two parts, the one a translation 
of Theophrastus, the other a collection of 
maxims, reflections and characler-portraits 
of men and women of the time. He found 
a powcrAil protectress in the Duchesse de 
Bourbon, a daughter of Louis XIV. In 1693 
he was elected to the Academy. His Dia- 
togues sur le qui^tisme (1699) were directed 
against Fenelon. A great writer rather than 
a great thinker, his insight into character is 
shrewd rather than profound. Sec the 
edition by Servois (3 vols. 1864-82); the 
translation of the Caraetdres by Helen 
Stott (1890); Sainte-Beuve's Portraits lit- 
t4rair€S\ and works by Monliot (1904), 
l^ge (1909) and Magnc (1914). 

LACAILLE, Nicolas Louis de, ta-kah'y‘ 
(1713' 62), a French astronomer, who in 
1751 visited the Cape. He was the first to 
measure a South African arc of the meridian. 
LA CAy^RENEDE, Sec CAtPRfcNfeuE. 
LAC£P£DE, Bernard de Laville, Comte de, 
la-se-ped (1756 1825), French writer and 
naturalist, born at Agcn, became curator in 
the Royal Gardens at Paris in 1785, and at the 
Revolution professor of Natural History in 
the Jardin dcs Plantes. He wa^ made 
senator in 1799. minister of state in 1809, 
and in 1814 peer of France. Besides con- 
tinuing Buffon's Natural History, he wrote 
Histoire naturelle des poissons (1803), Les 
Agts de la nature (1830), Ac. An edition of 
his works appeared in 1876. 

LACHAISE, Francois d'Aix (1624-1709), 
French Jesuit, bom at tlte castle of Aix in 
loro:. Louis XIV selected him for his 
confessor in 1675— a post he retained till his 
death in spite of the dtfiicuiUes of his position. 
The cemetery P4re lAuhaise was called after 
him. Life by Chantelauze (1859), 

LA CHAIjSS£;E, Pierre Claude Nivelle de, 
la shb-say (1692-1754), French playwright, 
bom in Paris, began writing plays after he 
was forty and produced several of a senlt- 
mental nature, which enjoyed great popula- 
rity, 1m com4die larmoyante, as his work was 
named by critics, did however have a certain 
infiuetice on later writers, including Voltaire. 
Among his plays were Pr4Juge dja mode 
(1735), MHatiide (1741), and Vicote des 
mires (1744), Sec O. Lanson, Nivelle de la 
Chamie (188'D, 

LACilMANN, Ronrad FHedridi WBiielin. 
laKH^man (i79J-l85l), German critic and 
philologist, bom at Brunswick, was professor 
successively at Kfinigsberg and Berlin, md 


a member of the Academy. He edited the 
Nibelun^enlied, Walter von der Vogelweide, 
Propertius, Lucretius, Ac. In his Betrach- 
tungen he maintained that the Iliad consisted 
of sixteen independent lays enlarged and 
interpolated. The smaller edition of his 
New Testament appeared in 1831 ; the larger 
in 1842-50 — both based mainly on uncial 
MSS. See Life by Hertz (1851). 

LACLOS, Pierre Ambroise Francois Choderlos 
de, -kid (1741- 1803), French novelist and 
politician, bora in Amiens. Romantic and 
frustrated, he spent nearly all his life in the 
army but saw no active service until he was 
sixty and ended his career as a general. He 
is remembered by his one masterpiece, Les 
Liaisons dangereuses (1782). This novel in 
letters reveals the influence of Rousseau and 
Richardson and is a cynical, detached 
analysis of personal and sexual relationships. 

A translation by Richard Aldington, under 
the title of Dangerous Acquaintances, 
ap|>eared in 1924. 

LACOMBE, Louis Trouillon, -kdh (1818^). 
French composer, born at Bourges. His 
best-known work is the cantata Sappho 
(1878). His opera Winkelried was produced 
at Geneva in 1892. See Life by Boyer (Paris 
1888). 

LACONDAMINE, Charles Marie de (1701 
1774), French geographer, was bom and 
died in Paris, served m the army, travelled 
extensively, and was sent to Peru (1735^3) 
to measure a degree of the meridian. He 
explored Uie Amazon, brought back curari 
and definite information as to india-rubber, 
and wrote in favour of inoculation. 

LACORDAIRE, Jean Baptiste Henri (1802- 
1861), French theologian, bora at Recey- 
sur-Ource, studied law in Paris. A convert 
from Deism, he was ordained in 1827, He 
attracted attention by his Confirences at 
Notre Dame (1835 36) but withdrew to 
Rome at the height of his fame, entering the 
Dominican order in 1839. Next year he 
reappeared at Notre Dame, where he 
renewed his success, and in 1854 he delivered 
his last and most eloquent Conferences at 
Toulouse, thereafter becoming director of the 
College de Soreze. He was a member of the 
Academy. Sec his letters, his Testament 
(1870), and Lives by Montalembert (trans. 
1863), Chocarnc (trans. 1867), De Broglie 
(1889), D'Haussonville (trans. 1913), Bezy 
(1910), PautJ6 (1912), Honnef (1924). 
lACOSTE, Rtlbert (1898- ), French 

Socialist politician, was born at Azerat, S.W. 
France, and began his career as a tax- 
collector. Later he became editor of the civil 
servants’ journal and a member of the 
administrative committee of the C.G.T. In 
the second World War he began the first 
trade union Resistance group. In 1944 he 
was minister of industrial production and 
minister for industry and commerce in 1946 
1947 and again in 1948. In 1956 he became 
resident minister in Al^ria, and his at times 
ruthless campaign against the rebels there 
served to underline one controversial aspect 
of French post-war politics. 

LACRETEULE, (1) Jean Chiries DoaiiiiiiBe 
de (It66-1855), French joumaiitt and 
historian, born at Metz, was autacied. to 
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Paris on the outbreak of the Revolution. He 
helped to edit the DibaUs and the Journal de 
Parish was a member of the French Academy 
from 1811 and its president in 1816. Of his 
works the best-known are Histoire du dix- 
huitiime sUcle (1808), Prdcis historique de la 
Revolution (1801-06), and Histoire ae France 
pendant les guerres de religion (1814-16). Sec 
Life by Alden (1959). 

(2) Pierre Louis (1751-1 824), brother of (1 ), 
was an advocate and journalist, and wrote 
on law. He was a member of the Paris 
Commune and was elected to the States- 
General and Legislative Assembly. 
LACROIX, la-krwah, (1) Paul (1806-84), 
French scholar, better known as P. L. Jacob, 
Bibliophile, was bom and died in Paris. 
While still at school he began to edit the old 
French classics, as Marot, Rabelais, &c. He 
wrote an immense number of romances, 
plays, histories, biographies, and a great 
series on the manners, customs, costumes, 
arts and sciences of France from the middle 
ages. He also wrote two elaborate works on 
the History of Prostitution under the name 
‘ Pierre Dufour *. From 1855 he was keeper 
of the Arsenal library. 

(2) Silvestre Francois (1765 -1843), French 
mathematician, was born and died in Paris. 
His works on the Calculus (1797- 1800) are 
famous. They were translated into English 
in 1816. 

LACTANTIUS, Lucius Caellus (or CaccUius) 
Flrmianus (4th cent.), Christian apologist, 
was brought up in Africa, and settled as a 
teacher of rhetoric in Nicomedia in Bithynia, 
where he was converted probably by witness- 
ing the constancy of the Christian martyrs 
under the persecution of Diocletian. About 
313 he was invited to Gaul by Constantine, 
to act as tutor to his son Crispus. His 
principal work is his Divinarum Institutionum 
iibri vii. See editions by Migne (vol. vi, 1 844) 
and Brandt and Laubmann (Vienna 1890 97). 
LACY, Peter, Count (1678-1751), Russian 
held-marshal, was born in Limerick, and 
had fought as an Irish Jacobite and in the 
French service, when about 1698 he entered 
that of Russia. 

LA£NNEC, Rend 'rh^phile Hyacinthe (1781 
1826), French physician, born at Quimper in 
Brittany, from 1799 an army doctor, in 1814 
became editor of the Journal de Mededne and 
physician to the Salpdtriere and in 1816 chief 
physician to the Hopital Nccker, where he 
invented the stethoscope. H is work on tuber- 
culosis, peritonitis and chest diseases was 
valuable. In 1819 he published his Traite de 
Fauscultaiion mediate. Sec Lives by Lallour 
(1868), Du Chatellicr (1885), Webb (1928). 

LA FARGE, John (1835-1910), American 
landscape and ecclesiastical painter, born in 
New York, is best known by his mural and 
stained-glass work. He wrote Lectures on 
ArL Letters from Japan^ &c, 

LA FARINA, Giuseppe (1815-63) Italian 
historian and statesman, was born at Messina, 
He died in Turin. He was an early advocate 
of Italian unity and wrote a history of Italy. 
LAFAYRTTE, Marie Joseph Panl Yves Rocb 
Qihert Moticar, Marquis de (1757-1834), 
French reformer, was bom in the castle of 
Ctovagnac in Auvergne. He entered the 


army, sailed for America in 1777 to aid the 
colonists, and by Washington was given a 
division. He was home for a few months in 
1779, crossed the Atlantic again, was charged 
with the defence of Virginia, and shared in the 
battle of Yorktowii. On a third visit to 
America in 1784, he had an enthusiastic 
reception. Now a pronounced reformer, he 
was called to the Assembly of Notables in 
1787, sat in the States-General, and in the 
National Assembly of 1789. He laid on its 
table a declaration of rights based on the 
American Declaration of Independence and, 
appointed to command the armed citizens, 
formed the National Guard. He struggled 
incessantly for order and humanity, but the 
Jacobins hated his moderation, the ^ourt 
abhorred his reforming zeal. He supported 
the abolition of title and all class privilbges. 
He won the first victories at Philippevillc, 
Maubeuge and Florcnncs, but the hatreq of 
the Jacobins increased, and at length he rbdc 
over the frontier to Liege and was imprisoned 
by the Austrians till Bonaparte obtained his 
liberation in 1797. He sat in the Chamber bf 
Deputies m 18 18-24 as one of the extreme 
Lett, and in 1825 30 was again a leader of the 
Opposition. In 1830 he took part in the 
Revolution, and commanded the National 
Guards. In 1824 he revisited America, by 
invitation of Congress, who voted him 
200,000 dollars and a township. He died 
at Paris. See Memoires, Correspondance^ et 
Manuscrits (1837-40); studies by Warin 
(1824), Sarrans (1832), Tuckerman (1889), 
Bardoux (1892-93), Tower (1895), Crow 
(1916), Delteil (1928), Kayser (1928), Whit- 
lock (1929), De la Bedoyere (193.3), Gotts- 
chalk (1942). 

LA FAYEITE, Marie Madeleine Piodie do 
Lavergne, Comtessc de (1634 93), French 
novelist and reformer of French romance- 
writing, was born in Paris, her father Ixjing 
marshal and governor of Le Havre. She 
married the Comte de La Fayette in 1655, 
and in her thirty-third year formed a liaison 
with La Rochefoucauld, which lasted until 
his death in 1680. Down to her own death 
she still played a leading part at the French 
court, as was proved by her Lettere inedite 
(Turin 1880); prior to their publication it 
was believed that her last years were given 
to devotion. Her novels are Zafde (1 670) and 
La Princesse de Cldves (1678) which is a vivid 
picture of the court-life of her day and ted to 
a reaction against the long-winded romances 
of Calprencde and Scudery. Sec Mimoires 
(ed. by Asse 1890), books by Ashton (1922), 
Magne (1922), Slyger (1944), and Sainte- 
Bcuvc*s Portraits ae Femmes. 

LAFE RTfe, Victor. Sec DouiORtJKOVA, 

LAFF’ITTE, (1) Jacques (1767 -1844), French 
financier and statesman, born at Bayonne, 
acquired great wealth as a Paris banker, and 
in 1814 became governor of the Bank of 
France. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1817. In 1830 his house was the 
headquarters of the Revolution, and he 
supplied a great part of the funds needed. 
In November he formed a cabinet, but he 
only held power until March. From the ruins 
of his fortune he founded a Discount Bank 
in 1837. In 1843 he was elected president o( 
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the Chamber of Deputies. See his Souvenirs 
(1844), as recorded by Marchal. 

(2) Pierre (1823-1903), French philosopher, 
born at B^uey (Gironde), was friend and 
disciple of Comte. 

LA FOLLETTE, Robert Marion (1855-1925), 
American politician, born at Primrose, Wis., 
was a senator from 1905, and as * Progressive * 
candidate for the presidency was defeated 
in 1924, having gained nearly 5 million 
votes. 

LA FONTAINE, Jean de (1621-95), French 
poet, bom at Chdteau-Thierry in Champagne, 
assisted his father, a superintendent of woods 
and forests. He early devoted himself to the 
study of the old writers and to verse-writing. 
In 1654 he published a verse translation of 
the Emuchus of Terence, and then went to 
Paris, where Fouquct became his patron. 
His Contes et nouvclles en vers appeared in 
1665, his Fables choisies mises en vers in 
1 668, and his Amours de Psychi et de Cupidon 
in 1669. For nearly twenty years he was 
maintained in the household of Mrae de la 
Sabliere. In 1684 he read an admirable 
Discours en vers on his reception by the 
Academ^^. He was one of the most frivolous 
and dissipated of men, but he was likewise 
one of the most charming and gifted. La 
Fontaine was a great and brilliant writer 
and his verse, especially as found in the 
Contes and Fables^ lively and original. The 
best edition is by Regnier (11 vols. 1883- 92). 
Sec Saintc-Beuve's Portraits^ vol. i; works 
by Girardin (2nd cd. 1876), Taine (1882), 
Faguct (1900), F. Hamel (1912), Gohin 
(1931); English verse translation by E. 
Marsh (1933). 

IJiGERKVIST, Pftr (1891- ), Swedish 

writer, studied at Uppsala, began his literary 
career as an expressionist poet with Angest 
(1916) and Kaos (1918), emphasizing the 
catastrophe of war, but later, in the face of 
extremist creeds and slogans, adopted a 
critical humanism in such plays ^as Bddeln 
(1934) and Dvdrgen (1944), which expose the 
political and social destroyer. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1951 for the novel 
Barabbas (1951), the thief in whose place 
Christ was crucified. The ideological play 
Lat manniskan Leva, * Let Man Live ’ (1949), 
is a study of political terrorism in which 
Christ, Socrates, Bruno, Joan of Arc and an 
American negro appear as victims. He was 
elected a Swedish Academician in 1940. 
LAGERLOF, Selma (1858-1940), Swedish 
novelist, bom in V&rmland, became a 
schoolteacher, and sprang to fame with 
Gdsta Berling's Saga (1891). Her fairy talcs 
and romances earned her a Nobel prize 
(1909), and a scat in the Swedish Academy 
(1914). 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Comte, -grdzk 
(1736-1813), mathematician, was born of 
French ancestry at Turin. In 1766 he was 
appointed director of the Berlin Academy, 
having gained a European reputation by 
his completion of the Calculus of Varia- 
tions, investigations of sound, harmonics, &c. 
While in Prussia (1 766 *-87), Lagrange read 
before the Berlin Academy about sixty 
dissertations on the application of the 
higher analysis to mechanics and dynamics; 


one of these was his principal work, the 
M6canique analytique (1788), its central 
theory the principle of virtual velocities, 
which he had established in 1764. In Paris 
he was welcomed by the court and lodged 
in the Louvre with a pension of 6000 francs. 
After the Revolution he was appointed 
professor in the Normal and Polytechnic 
Schools and a member of the Bureau des 
longitudes. Napoleon made him a member 
of the senate and a Count, and gave him the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Other important works are Thiorie des 
fonctians. Lemons sur le calcul des fonctions, 
and Risotution des Equations numiriques, 
Lagrange died at Paris, and was buried in 
the Pantheon. His works have been edited 
by Serret and Darboux (14 vols. 1866-92). 

LA GUARDIA, Fiorello Henry (1882 -1947), 
American lawyer and politician, born in New 
York of Italian- Jewish origin, became deputy 
attorney-general of New York (1915-17), 
served with the American air force in Italy 
and sat in congress (1917-21, 1923-33) as a 
Republican. As a popular mayor of New 
York (thrice re-elected, 1933-45) he initiated 
housing and labour safeguards schemes, was 
one of the early opponents of Hitler’s anti- 
Semitic policies — he had his ears boxed in 
public by enraged American fascists— and 
was civil defence director (1941-42). He 
became civil administrator of allied-occupied 
Italy, and in 1946 was appointed director- 
general of U.N.R.R.A. New York’s airport 
is named after him. Sec his autobiography 
(1948), and Life by E. Cuneo (1955). 
LAGUERRE, Louis (1663-1721), French 
artist, born in Paris. In 1683 he came to 
London, where he carried out schemes of 
elaborate, allegorical decoration at Chats- 
worth, Petworth, Blenheim, Ac. 

LAHARPE, Frederic Cesar (1754-1838), Swiss 
politician, bom at Rolle in Vaud, president 
of the Helvetic Republic in 1798 1800, lived 
a good deal in Russia as tutor and as guest of 
Alexander !. He died at Lausanne. 

LA HARPE, Jean Francois de (1739-1803), 
French poet and critic, bom at Paris, in 1763 
produced a successful tragedy, Warwick. His 
best-known works arc, however, his critical 
lectures, Lyc^e, ou Cours de Htt^rature (1799- 
1805). His Correspondance Httdraire (ISO!) 
by the bitterness of its criticisms rekindled 
fierce controversies. He supported the 
Revolution at first, but after five months* 
imprisonment (1794) became a firm supporter 
of church and crown. 

LAIDLAW, William (1780-1845), Scottish 
friend and amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott, 
and himself a writer of lyrics, was born at 
Blackhousc in Selkirkshire. After farming 
with little success at Traciuair and Liberton, 
he settled in 1817 as a kind of factor on the 
Abbotsford estate, and was Scott’s trusted 
counsellor in all his schemes of improvement. 
Here, with the exception of three years after 
the disaster in Scott’s affairs, he lived till 
Scott’s death in 1832. Afterwards he was 
factor successively on two Ross-shire estates. 
LAING« (1) Alexander Gordon (1793-1826), 
Scottish explorer, bom at Edinburgh, served 
seven years as an officer in the West indids. 
He was sent to explore the Niger’s source. 
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which he found, but wa^ murdered after 
leaving Timbuktu. 

(2) David (1 793“! 878), Scottish antiquary, 
the eon of an Edinburgh bookseller, for thirty 
years followed his father’s trade, and from 
1837 till his death was librarian of the Signet 
Library. He was honorary secretary of the 
Bannatyne Club, and edited many of its 
issues. An LL.D. of Edinburgh, he left 
behind him a private library of unusual value, 
and bequeathed many rare MSS. to Edin- 
burgh University. His more important works 
were his editions of Baillie's Letters and 
Journals (1841 “42), of John Knox (1846-64), 
Sir David Lyndsay, Dunbar and Henry son. 
See Life by G. Goudie (1914). 

(3) John. See Halkett, Samuel. 

(4) Malcolm (1762-1 8 18), historian, was 
born in Orkney, educated at Kirkwall and 
Edinburgh University, and called to the bar 
in 1785, but never became a successful 
advocate. He completed Henry’s History of 
Great Britain (1793), and in 1802 published 
his own History of Scotland^ 1603-1707. His 
Poems of Ossian is an onslaught on Maepher- 
son. 

(5) Samuel (1780-1868), brother of (4), 
travelled and wrote on Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, France, &c., and translated the 
Heimskringla, 

(6) Samuel (1812-97), son of (5), chairman 
of the Brighton railway. Liberal M.P. for 
Wick, wrote on the conflict of science with 
religion. 

LAIRD« (1) John (1805-74), a Birkenhead 
ship-builder and M.P., bom at Greenock, 
one of the earliest constructors of iron vessels. 

(2) John (1887“ 1946), Scottish philosopher, 
bom at Durris, Kincardineshire, studied at 


(1732 1807), French astronomer, bom at 
Bourg-en-Bresse, was sent to Berlin in 1751 
to determine the moon’s parallax. He was 
from 1762 wofessor of Astronomy in the 
College de France, from 1795 director of 
the Paris Observatory. His chief work is 
Traiti d'astronomie 3rd ed. 1792). 

LALIQUE, Reii6, Meek (1860-1945), French 
jeweller, born at Ay. He was also an artist- 
craftsman in glas.s which he decorated with 
relief figures, animals and flowers. 

LALLY, (1) Thomas Arfliiir« Comte de, Baron 
dc Tollendal (1702-66), French general, bom 
at Romans in Dauphind, son of Sir Gerard 
O’Lally, an Irish Jacobite In the French 
service. Lally distinguished faim^lf in 
Flanders, accompanied Prince Charles 
Edward to Scotland in 1745, and ini 1756 
became comnuinder-in'H:htef in the I^ench 
East Indies. He commenced vimrous 
hostilities against the British, and bejeged 
Madras; but being defeated, retreated to 
Pondicherry, which was attacked in March 
1760 by a superior British force. Lally 
capitulated in January 1761, and Was 
conveyed to England. Accused of cowardice, 
he returned to France, and was thrown into 
the Bastille. The parliament of Paris at 
last condemned him, and he was exccuicd 
May 7, 1766. But his son, supported h> 
Voltaire, procured a royal decree in 1778, 
declaring the condemnation unjust, and 
restoring all the forfeited honours. See 
Malleson’s French in India. 

(2) Trophime G6rard, Marquis de Lally- 
Tollendal (1751-1830), son of (1), was one of 
those nobles who acted in the States General 
in 1789 with the Third Estate, but soon 
allied himself with the court. He advocated 


Edinburgh, Heidelberg and Cambridge, and 
was professor at Dalhousie, Nova Scotia 
(1912), Belfast (1913 24) and at Aberdeen 
(1924-46). His Study in Realism (1920) 
defined his own metaphysical standpoint. 
He is best known, however, for his studies 
of Hume (1932) and Hobbes (1934) and his 
edition of Samuel Alexander’s works (1939). 
He was Gifford lecturer at Glasgow (1939) 
and was elected F.B.A. in 1933. 

(3) M«f:grm»r (1808-61), brother of (1). 
also bom at ureenock, shared Lander's last 


expedition to the Niger. 

LjURESSE, G6rard de (1641-1711), Dutch 
painter and etcher, the author, after he 
became blind in 1690, of Art of Painting 
(trans. 1738). 

LAlS, the name of two Corinthian courtesans, 
famous for their beauty. The elder flourished 
during the Peloponnesian war; the younger, 
bom in Sicily, came as a child to Corinth, 
and sat as a model to Apelles. 

LAKE, Genurd, Viscount (1744-1808), BnUsh 
genm'al, served in Germany 1760- 62, America 
1781, and the Low Countries 1795-94, his 
moat brilliant exploit being the capture of 
some forts near Lilk. In 1798 he routed the 
reMs at Vinter Hill, and received the 
surjEunder of the Frencn near Cloonc. In 
India (1801-07), against Siitdsa and 
Hdkar he won several battles and took 
ABy rh, Delhi and Agra, See Mmoir by 

jLsseidi Jdroaie Le Rrimesht de 


a constitution with two chambers, and sought 
to protect the king, but had to flee to England. 
Louis XVIU made him a peer. He wrote 
Defence of the French Emigrants (1794), and 
Lf/e of frentworth. Ear! of Strafford (2nd ed. 
1814). 

LALO, (Victor Antoine) £douard (1823 -92). 
French composer and viola player, bom at 
Lille of a military family, tiis musical 
compositions include Symphonie espagnolv 
and other violin works, and operas, the 
best known being Le Roi d’Kr, and the ballet 
Namouna. 

LAMARCIC, Jean Baptlsite Pierre Antoine 
de Monet, Chevalier de (1744-1829), French 
naturalist and pre-Darwinian evolutionist, 
was born at Bazentin, and at seventeen 
joined the French army in Germany. 
Stationed as an officer at Toulon and 
Monaco, be became interested in the Meth- 
terranean flora; and residing after an 
injury, he held a post in a Paris bank, and 
meanwhile workca at botany, tn 1773 he 
published a Fhre franeatse. In 1774 he 
became a member of the French Academy 
and keeper of the royal garden (aflciwards 
the nucleus of Jardin des ptantes)^ and hero 
he lectured for twenty-five years on Invcrte- 
bratc 2^logy, Al^ut 1801 he had 
to think about the relations and origin 
species, expressing his condusiofis m 
famous Phihwpkie xoaUdS^ue (1809). His 
JHsttdre des unknaux jtmts yertHfres 
In 18 1 5" 22. Hard work and illness enfeebled 
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his sight and left him blind and poor. 
Lamarck broke with the old notion of species, 
expressly denied the unchangeableness of 
species, sought to explain their transformation 
and the evolution of the animal world, and 
prepared the way for the now accepted 

theory of descent. See Cuvier’s tloge of 
him (1832); C. Claus, Lamarck als Begriinder 
der Descendenzthearie (1888); Haeckel, 

Darwin, Goethe, and Lamarck (1882), 

Packard, Lamar^ the Founder of Evolution 
(1902). E. Perrier, Lamarck (1925), and H. G. 
Cannon, Lamarck and Modern Genetics 

{I960). 

LA MARMORA, ARbnso Ferrero, Marquis de 
(1804-78), Italian soldier, born at Turin, 
distinguished himself in the national war of 
1848, and in 1849 was appointed minister of 
war. He commanded the Sardinian troops 
in the Crimea (1855), took part in the war of 
1859, was commander-in-chief in 1861, and 
in 1864 prime-minister. In the campaign 
against Austria in 1866 he lost the battle of 
Custoxza. His publication (1873) of the 
secret negotiations between Prussia and Italy 
incurred the censure of Bismarck. See 
monoipaph by M assart (1880). 

rAMARTlNB, Aipbonse Marie Louis de 
U 790-1 869L French poet, statesman and 
historian, bom at Mdcon, was brought up 
on ultra-royalist principles, spent much of 
Ins youth in Italy, and on the fall of Napoleon 
entered the Garde royalc. His first volume 
of poems* probably his best known and most 
successful, the Meditations, were published 
in 1820. He was successively secretary of 
iegatibn at Naples and chargi d'affaires at 
i-iorence. In 1829 he declined the post of 
foreim secretary in the Polignac ministry, 
and by another series of poems. Harmonies 
poHiques et reUgieuses, achieved his unani- 
mous election to the Academy. Lamartine, 
«.tiU a royalist, disapproved of the Revolution 
of 1830. A tour to the East produced hts 
S(*uvenirs d'Orient, Recalled to France in 
1 8 3 3, he became deputy for Macon. Between 
1834 and 1848 he published his poems, 
Jocelyn and La Chute d'un ange, and the 
celebrated Histoire des Girondins, The 
Orleanist regime was repugnant to him ; and 
he became a member of the Provisional 
Ciovemmenl (1848), and, as minister of 
foreign affairs, the ruling spirit. After two 
rising of the extreme parly of Louis Blanc 
and Ledru Rollin, the executive committee 
resigned, and conferred the command of the 
forces on Cavaignac. After a terrible conflict 
the insurrection was suppressed. When 
Napoleon came to power Lamartine devoted 
himself to literature, publishing Confidences, 
kaphail (both autobiographical), Genevii^e, 
the TaUleur de pierres de St-Foim (a prose 
tide), and Histoire de la restauration. He 
wrote on Joan of Arc, Cromwell, Madame 
de Sdvlgnb, Ac., and issued monthlv Bntretiens 
hmiliers. He died at Passy, Febaiary 28. 
See monographs by Lady M. Domviile 
(1888). Rcs5ii6(l892), Rod (1892), Dcschancl 
(1893), Quenha-Bau^art (1903-07), Doumic 
(1912), Laoson (1915), Barthou (1916), 
Whit&ouse (1919); and Baillon and Hams: 
CEtat Frhem aes Hudes ktmariimettnes 
(1933), 


LAMB, (1) Lady Caroline. See Melbourne. 

(2) Charles (1775-1834), English essayist, 
was bom in the Temple, London, where 
his father was clerk to Samuel Salt, a 
wealthy bencher. At Christ’s Hospital 
1782-89, he soon afterwards obtained a 
situation in the South Sea House, but in 1792 
procured promotion to the India House, 
where he remained for more than thirty 
years. In 1792 also Samuel Salt died, and 
with a legacy from him, Charles’s salary, and 
whatever his elder sister Mary (1764-1847) 
could earn by needlework, the family retired 
to humble lodgings. In 1796 the terrible 
disaster occurred which was destined to 
mould the future life of Charles Lamb. The 
strain of insanity inherited from the mother, 
began to show itself in Mary and in an attack 
of mania she stabbed her mother. Her 
brother’s guardianship was accepted by the 
authorities and to this trust Charles Lamb 
from that moment devoted his life. In the 
meantime Charles had fallen in love, but 
renounced all hope of marriage when the 
duty of tending his sister appeared to him 
paramount. Lamb’s earliest poems (1795), 
first printed with Coleridge’s in 1796-97, 
were prompted by this deep attachment. In 
1798 Lamb and Charles Lloyd made a 
venture in a slight volume of their own 
(Biank k’erse); and here for the first time 
Lamb’s individuality made itself felt in the 
* Old Familiar Faces In 1 797 he also 
published his little prose romance. The Tale of 
Rosamimd Gray ana Old Blind Margaret', and 
in 1801 John iVoodvit — the fruit of that study 
of the dramatic poetry of the Elizabethan 
period, in whose revival be was to bear so 
large a part Meantime, Lamb and his 
sister were wandering from lodging to 
lodging, and in 1801 they removed to Lamb’s 
old familiar neighbourhood, where they 
continued for sixteen years. Charles’s 
experiments in literature bad as yet brought 
him neither money nor reputation and, to 
raise a few pounds, he wrote a farce, Mr B., 
produced at Drury Lane in December 1806, 
and famous only for its failure. For William 
Godwin’s ‘ Juvenile Library *, Charles and 
Mary wrote in 1807 their Tales from Shaken 
speare — Mary Lamb taking the comedies, 
Charles the tragedies. This was Lamb’s first 
success, rhe brother and sister next com- 
posed jointly Mrs Leicester's School (1807) 
and Foetry for Children (1809). Charles also 
made a prose version of the Adventures of 
Ulysses ; and a volume of selections from the 
Elizabethan dramatists exhibited him as one 
of the most subtle and original of poetical 
critics. Three years later his unsigned articles 
in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector on Hogarth and 
the tragedies of Shakespeare proved him a 
prose writer of new and unique quality. In 
1818 Lamb collected his scattered verse and 
prose in two volumes as the Works of Charies 
iMmb, and this paved the way for his brag 
invited to join the staff of the new London 
Magazine* His first essay, in August 1820, 

" Recollections of the old South Sea House 
was signed Elia, the name of a foreiraer who 
had been a feltownderk. The last of 
ifla were collected in 18^* to 18J 
udio had been faiiing m health 
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post in the India House, with a pension of 
£44J. The brother and sister were now free 
to wander; finally they removed to Edmon- 
ton. The absence of settled occupation had 
not brought Lamb the comfort he had looked 
for: the separation from his friends and the 
now almost continuous mental alienation of 
his sister left him companion less, and with 
the death of Coleridge in 1834 the chief 
attractions of his life were ^ne. In Decem- 
ber of that year, he too died. He was buried 
in Edmonton churchyard. His sister survived 
him nearly thirteen years, and was buried by 
his side. Lamb's place in literature is unique 
and unchallengeable. As a personality he 
is more intimately known to us than any 
other figure in literature, unless it be Samuel 
Johnson. He is familiar to us through his 
works, which are composed in the form of 
personal confidences; through his many 
friends who have made known his every 
mood and trait; and through his letters, 
the most fascinating correspondence in our 
language. The profound and imaginative 
character of his criticism, and with it the 
reckless humour of the Bohemian and the 
farceun his loyalty and generosity to his 
friends; his wild fun alternating with 
tenderness or profound philosophic musings 
— it is this wonderful blending of opposites 
that has made Lamb the most dearly loved 
of English men of letters. The chief authori- 
ties for Lamb are his own writings, and the 
Life and Letters (1837) and Final Memorials 
(1848) by Talfourd. See monographs by 
B. W. Procter (1866), Ainger (1882), Deroc- 
quigny (Paris 1904); Life of Mary Lamb by 
Mrs Gilchrist (1883); The Lambs by Hazlitt 
(1897); Edmund Bl unden, Charles Lamb and 
his Contemporaries (\9}3)^ and Charles Lamb: 
His Life Recorded by his Contemporaries 
(1934); the editions by Ainger (1883-88), 
W. Macdonald (12 vols. 1903), and E. V. 
Lucas (in 7 vols., together with the Life in 

2 vote., 1903-05; revised 1921; Letters, 

3 vote., 1935). 

(3) William. Sec Melbourne. 

(4) Willis Eugene (1913 ), American 

physicist, professor of Physics at Columbia 
University (1948), at Stanford University 
(1951), in 1955 shared with Kusch the Nobel 
prize for physics for bis researches into the 
hydrogen spectrum. 

LAMBALLE, Marie TbMse Louise de 
Savofe-Carigmui, Princess de (1749- 92), born 
at Turin, daughter of the Prince of Carignan, 
in 1767 married Louis of Bourbon, Prince of 
Lambalte, but next year was left a widow. 
Beautiful and charming, she was made by 
Marie Antoinette superintendent of the 
household (1774), and her own intimate 
companion. She escaped to England in 
1791, but returned to share the queen's 
imprisonment in the Temple, and refused 

t oath of detestation of the king, queen 
monarchy (September 3, 1792). As she 
ped out of the court-room she was cut 
Otifwn, amid barbarities that have since been 
mmrBted, See Lives by Lcscure (1865), 
Btttin (2nd ed, 1894), Sir F. Monlefiore 
am) and B. C. Hardy (1908). 

if aim (d. 16^, an astrologer, patron* 

^ ized by Buckingham, and mobbed to death. 


LAMBERT, (1) Constant (1905 51), English 
composer, conductor and critic, the son of 
George Washington Lambert, A.R.A. (1873- 
1930), portrait painter, was born in London. 
His first success came when, as a student at 
the Royal College of Music, he was com- 
missioned by Diaghilev to write a ballet, 
Romeo and Julies first performed in 1926. 
For several years Lambert worked as con- 
ductor for the Camargo Society and later of 
Sadler's Wells Ballet, upon which company 
his outstanding musicianship and under- 
standing of the problems of ballet had a 
lasting influence; he was also active as a 
concert conductor and music critic. His 
book Music Ho! (1934) is enlivened by his 
understanding of painting, his appreciation 
of jazz, his devotion to Elizabethan (music 
and the works of such debatable conmosers 
as Liszt and Berlioz, and by its acidly \wi tty. 
polished style. Of his compositions. The Rio 
Grande (1929), one of the most suc<^5sful 
concert works in jazz idiom, is perhai^ the 
most famous, but his lyrical gifts Ihow 
themselves in the ballets (1927) and 

Horoscope (1938) as well as the cantata 
Summer's Last Will and Testament ()936). 
His concerto for piano and chamber or^estra 
was compo.sed in memory of Philip Heseltmc. 

(2) Johann Heinrich (1728 77), German 
mathematician, was born at Mfilhausen in 
Alsace, and died in Berlin. From 1 764 he wav 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
first showed how to measure scientifically the 
intensity of light, in his Fhotometria (1760) 
A work of his on analytical logic (1764) was 
greatly valued by Kant. Among his other 
works arc Kosmologische Briefe (1761) and 
Aniage zur Architektonik (1771). See Life by 
Huber (1829) and Baensch's monograph on 
his philosophy (1902). 

(3) John (1619-84), English soldier, born 
at Calton near Settle, Yorkshire, studied at 
the Inns of Court, but on the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion became a captain under 
Fairfax, and at Marston Moor led Fairfax ^ 
cavalry. Commissary-general of the armv 
in the north (1645), and major-general oi 
the northern counties (1647), he helped 
Cromwell to crush Hamilton at Preston, 
and captured Pontefract Castle in March 
1649. In 16.50 he went with Cromwell lo 
Scotland as major-gencraU led the van 
Dunbar, won the victory of Invcrkeithin^. 
followed Charles to Worcester, and at the 
battle commanded the troops on the eastern 
bank of the Severn. He helped to m^tal 
Oliver as protector, but opposed the propoM' 
tton to declare him king. He hcaaed the 
cabal which overthrew Richard Cromwell 
was now looked upon as the leader of liw' 
Fifth Monarchy or extreme republican party, 
suppressed the royalist insurrection in 
Ch(^trc, August 1659 and virtually governed 
the country with his officers as the ‘conv 
mittce of safety *. Monkte counter-plot 
frustrated his designs. He was sent to the 
Tower, tried in 1662, and kept prisoner on 
Drake's Island til! his death. See W. H. 
Dawson, CromwelTs Understudy (1938). 

LAMBTON, Joiui George. See Durham. 
LAM£, GiOiriel (HW-rm. French maihe- 
tnatician and engineer, worked in Russia us 
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an engineer b^ore becoming professor of 
Physics at the Ecole polytechnique in Paris. 
He investigated problems of elasticity and 
heat. 

LAMENNAIS, Felicite Robert de, la-m^^nay 
<1782-1854), French writer, born at St-Malo, 
retired with his brother, a priest, to their 
estate at La Chesnaie near Din an, where he 
wrote Reflexions sur Vital de Viglise (1808), 
which was suppressed by Napoleon. On 
returning from London, whither he had fled 
during the Hundred Days, he was ordained 
priest, and began in 18 ] 6 his famous Essai sur 
Vindiffirence en matiire de re Upon (1818-24), 
a magnificent, if paradoxical denunciation of 
private judgment and toleration, which was 
favourably received at Rome. But notions 
of popular liberty, fanned by the revolution 
of 1830, began to change his outlook, and 
V Avenir^ a journal founded by him in 1830 
with Montalcmbert and others, was sus- 
pended in 1831 and ofticially condemned by 
the pope in 1832. The Paroles d'un eroyant 
(1834) brought about complete rupture with 
the church, and revolutionary doctrines in 
his later work got him a year’s imprisonment. 
Active in the 1848 revolution, he sat in the 
Assembly until the coup d\Uat. At his death 
he refused to make peace with the church. 
His works include the remarkable Esquisse 
d'une philosophic (1840 46). See works by 
Koussel (1892), Gibson (1896), Marechal 
(1907 1.3) and Duinc(I922), 

LAMEITRIK, Julien Offray de (1709 51), 
t Tcnch philosopher, born at St-Malo, became 
a French army surgeon in 1742; but the 
publication m 1745 of a materialistic work, 
L'Histoire mi/urellc de Vdme, roused such 
odium that he sought refuge in Leyden 
(1746). He published V Homme machme 
(1748), and escaped arrest by accepting an 
inviiaiion from Frederick the Great. In 
Berlin he continued his materialistic studies 
in V Homme plume (1748), L'Art de jouir 
(1751), Ui Eolupfi, &c. He also wrote 
siitincai books against doctors. See a 
memoir by Frederick prefixed to his works 
(1774), and monographs by Qudpai (1873), 
Du Bots-Heymond (1875) and Porii/ky 
lF>00). 

LAMOND, Frederic (1868 1948), Scottish 
pianist and composer, bom in Glasgow. A 
pupil of Billow and Lis/.t. he made his debut 
at Berlin in 1885. He excelled in playing 
Beethoven. Among his compositions arc an 
overture Aus dem sehottischen Hoehlande^ a 
symphony and several piano works, 
l.AMONT, Johann von (1805 79), Scottish- 
German astronomer, l>orn in Braemar, went 
in 1817 to the Scottish seminary at Raiisbon, 
and became in 1835 director of Bogenhausen 
Observatory. In 1852 he became professor 
of Astronomy at Munich. He wrote 
Handbuch des Erdmagnetismus. 
l.AMOR^ClfeRE, Christophe Um Loute 
Jachanlt de, la-mor*ees-yayr ( 1 806-65), French 
genera), born at Nantes, entered the army 
in 1826, and served in Algeria 1833-47, 
'fhroufi^ his energy chiefly the war was 
brought to an end by the capture of Abd-cl- 
Kader in 1847, In June 1848 he carried the 
Baris banicades and quelled the Socialists. 
He was war-minister under Cavaignac, but 


was banished at the coup d'itat of 1851. He 
went to Rome in 1860, commanded the papal 
troops, but defeated by Cialdini (September 
18), capitulated at Ancona. He died near 
Amiens. See Lives by Keller (3rd ed. 1891) 
and Rastoul (1894). 

LA MOITE, (1) Antoine Houdar de (1672- 
1731), French poet and playwright, was born 
and died in Paris. He was translator of the 
Iliad into French verse. Of his other writings, 
perhaps the best known is the play Inis de 
Castro, 

(2) Jeanne de Valois, Comtesse de (1756- 
1791), French adventuress who duped the 
Cardinal de Rohan over the Diamond Neck- 
lace, and was branded and imprisoned (1786), 
but escaped (1787) to London, where she was 
killed by falling drunk from a three-story 
window. See her autobiography (1793), and 
Carlyle’s Essays (1837). 

LA MOTTE FOUQUE. See Fouqu^. 

LANCASTER, (1) Sir James (1554 or 1555- 
1618), English navigator, was a soldier and 
merchant in Portugal, visited the East indies 
in 1591 94, and in 1595 captured Pernam- 
buco. In 1 600 03 he commanded the first fleet 
of the East India Company that visited the 
East Indies, and on his return was knighted. 
He promoted the voyages of Hudson, Baffin, 
&c., in search of the North-west Passage. 
See Markham’s Voyages of Sir James 
Lancaster (1877), and The Voyages of Sir 
James Lancaster ^ ed. Sir W. Foster (1940). 

(2) Joseph (1778 1838), English education- 
ist, opened a school in London in 1798. He 
organized a corps of elder boys or monitors, 
to take charge of the rest and instruct them 
under his supervision. This monitorial 
system quickly found favour, and was taken 
up by the Nonconformists, while Andrew 
Bell and his rival system were supported by 
the Church of En^and. The Lancasierian 
.schools were undenominational, and the 
Bible formed a large part of the teaching. 
The Royal Lancasierian Society, afterwards 
known as the British and Foreign School 
Society, was formed in 1808. Lancaster’s 
enthusiasm was little controlled by prudence; 
he was thriftless and unmethodical. He 
quitted The Society in anger, emigrated in 
1818 to the United States, and died poor at 
New York. See Lives by Corslon (1840) and 
Salmon (1904). 

LANCRET, Nicolas* Id-kray (1690-1743), 
French painter, born in Paris, who imitated 
the style of Watteau. His fdte-galante 
paintings have charm, are cleverly executed 
but fall short of Watteau’s in depth, ^ ^ 

LANDELLS, (I) Ebenezer (1808 English 
wood-engraver, born at Newcastle’-on-Tync, 
the originator in 184! of Punch, worked under 
Bewick, and in 1829 settled in London. He 
contributed wood-engravings to both Punch 
and the Illustrated London News, 

(2) Robert Tliomas (1833-77), eldest son 
of (1). was a war artist for the Ilkstmgd 
London News in the Crimean and Franco- 
Prussian wars. .. 

LANDER Richard ( ! 804- 34), British teaveller, 
born at Truro, in 1825 accompwied Clapper- 
ton as his servant to Sokoto. There Qapper- 
ton died, and Landm* piiblij^ an 
of lias expedition. The British govelAiiiaikt 
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sent him and his brother John (1807-39) to 
make further researches along the lower 
Niger. In 1830 they proved that the Niger 
falls by many mouths into the Bight of 
Benin, as described in their Journal (1^32). 
During a third expedition, Richard Lander 
was wounded by Niger natives, and died at 
Fernando Po. See Laird and Oldfield's 
Narrative of this journey (1837). 
LANDESMANN, Heinrich, pseud. Hiero- 
njmm Lorm (1821-1902), German deaf and 
blind poet and prose>writer, born at Nikols- 
burg in Moravia. 

LANDOR, Walter Savage (1775-1864), Eng- 
lish writer, was bom at Warwick, the son of 
an ex-doctor. At ten he was .sent to Rugby, 
but was removed for insubordination; and 
from Trinity College, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1793, he was rusticated next year. 
Soon after publishing Poems in 1 795, he quar- 
relled with his father, but was reconciled, and 
retired to South Wales on an allowance of 
£150 a year. Gebir (1798), a poem showing 
the influence of Milton and Pindar, was the 
occasion of his lifelong friendship with 
Southey; but it was a failure. On his father's 
death in 1805 Landor had a considerable 
income, but much of it went in equipping 
volunteers to fight Napoleon in Spain (1808). 
Next year he purchased Llanthony Abbey, 
but soon quarrelled with neighbours and 
tenantry alike, and had ruin staring him in 
the face. In 1811 he married Miss Julia 
Thuillier, but the union proved an ill-assorted 
one, and In 1814 he left her in Jersey and 
crossed to France. Rejoined by his wife at 
Tours, he went in 1815 to Italy, where he 
remained at Como, Pisa and Florence till 
1835, with the exception of a short visit to 
England. Count Juiian, lacking in all the 
qualities of a successful tragedy, had appeared 
in 1812; and to this period belongs his best- 
known work. Imaginary Conversations (i and 
ii, 1824-29). A second quarrel with his wife 
in 1835 led to his return to Bath till 1858. 
Ciurtng these years he wrote the Examination 
of Shakespeare (1834), Pericles and Aspasia 
(1836), Pentameron (1837), Hellenics (3847) 
and Poemata et Inscript iones (1 847). In 1 858 
an unhappy scandal (see his Dry Sticks 
Fagoted)^ which involved him in an action 
for libel, again drove him to Italy; and at 
Florence he lived till his death. His imposing 
personal appearance, his imperious will and 
ms massive intelligence made Landor one 
of the most original figures. B^r a narrow 
circle of admirers he is ranked with the great 
names of English literature. But many 
readers find his work artificial. See Forster, 
life and Works (2 vols, 1 869; new ed. 1 895); 
Simiey Colvin, landor (1881); S. Wheeler’s 
letters of landor (1897-99); Minch in 
last Days, letters, and Conversation (1934); 
M. Elwin, Savage Landor (1942) and Landor, 
ai^Jkndevin (1958); the Complete Works, ed. 

a^ Wheeler (1927-33); the letters 
«897) and the Poetical Works (1937), ed. 


tAHimmh, Wwiia* larrdordta (1879- 
m9L FtHSih Idanist harpsichordist and 
niitsim idiolar, was bom In Warsaw, lo 
1900 to PaHi, and in 1912 was cafied 

to m Bbiia llodischide as professor of the 


Harpsichord. After the first World War, 
in which she was detained, she went to 
Switzerland, and eventually returned to 
Paris, having by this time undertaken many 
extensive concert tours. At Saint-Leu-la- 
ForSt near Paris she established in 1927 her 
Ecole de musi^ue ancienne, where she suve 
specialized training in the performance of old 
works. In 1940 she had to fiee first to the 
south of France, then to Switzerland and 
finally in 1941 to the United States, where 
she remained until her death. A fine harp- 
sichordist, she excelled as a player in the 
music of Bach and Handd. She renewed 
interest in the harpsichord and Falla wrote 
for her his concerto for this instrument. 
She herself composed songs and piario and 
orchestral pieces. She made a profound 
study of old music and on this subjectlwrote 
La Musique ancienne (1908, trans. 1927). 
Among her other writings were Bach h ses 
Interprites (1906) and many articles. \ 

LANDRU, Henri DesN, Id-drU (1869-1922), 
French murderer, born in Paris, scrvdd in 
the army, then worked in garages or Was 
employed in the furniture trade. Between 
1904 and 1915 he was imprisoned four times 
for swindling, &c. His career as a mass 
murderer began in 1915 and lasted for four 
years, and it was estimated that 300 women 
died at his hands. He was arrested in 1919, 
tried in 1921 and executed the following year. 

LANDSEER, Sir Edwin Henry (1802-73), 
English animal painter, bom in London, 
son of the engraver, John Landseer, A.E.R,A. 
(1769 -1852). Trained by his father to skeitch 
animals from life, he began exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy when only thirteen. His 
animal pieces were generally made subservient 
to some sentiment or idea, without, however, 
losing their correctness and force of draughts- 
manship. Dogs and deer were his favourite 
and best subjects; the scene of .several fine 
pictures is laid in the highlands of Scotland, 
which he first visited in 1824. In 1826 be 
was elected an A.R.A., in 1830 an R.A., 
and in 1850 was knighted. His Monarch of 
the Glen, which in 1892 fetched 6900 guineas, 
was exhibited in 1851 ; the bronze lions at the 
foot of Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar 
Square were modelled by him (1859-66). 
Landseer was elected P.R.A. in 1866, but 
declined the honour. He was buried in St 
Paul’s. Most of Landseer’s pictures are well 
known from the excellent engravings of them 
by his elder brother Thomas (1796-1880) 
Sec works by Stephens (1880), Loflic (1891), 
Manson (1902). 

UNDSTEINER, Kari (1868-1943), Austrian 
patboiogist, bom in Vienna, was professor of 
Pathological Anatomy there from 1909. In 
the United States he was a member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
(1922*39) and won the Nobel prise in 1930 
for physiology and medicine, especial^ for 
his valuable discovery of the four different 
types of human blood and of the Rh factor 

LAM. (I) (WBUi^ ArbnOmot (1856-1943), 
British sui^n, oom at Fort George, 
Invemess-flure. He was one of the most 
out^tfiKtifig sufgecms of his day, being the 
first to jmn fmcHxm with platen 
instead of wires. Other important contn^ 
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butions to medicine were his treatment of 
the cleft palate and of ‘chronic intestinal 
stasis *. In 1925 he founded the New Health 
Society. 

(2) Edward WilUara (1801-76), English 
Arabic scholar, born at Hereford, began life 
as an engraver; but the need of a warmer 
climate took him to Egypt (1825-28, 1833- 
1835), and with Egypt the whole of his 
subsequent work was connected. The result 
was his Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (1836). This was followed by the 
annotated translation of the Thousand and 
One Nights (1838-40), which was the first 
accurate rendering, and by Selections from the 
Koran (1843). Lane's third visit to Egypt 
(1842-49) was devoted to laborious pre- 
paration for the great work of his life, the 
Arabic Lexicon (5 vols, 1863-74), completed 
(1876-90) by his grand-nephew, Stanley 
Lane-Poole (q.v.), who also wrote his Life 
(1877). See also Poole, 

(3) Sir Hugh Percy (1875-1915), Irish art- 
coll^or, was born at Ballybrack, Cork. He 
was resfKmsible for founding a gallery of 
modem art in Dublin at the beginning 
of the 20th centu^ by his encouragement of 
contemporary artists, such a.s John B. Yeats 
and William Orpen, and by his own gifts of 
pictures. Director of the National Gallery 
of Ireland in 1914, he was drowned the 
following year when the Lusitania^ on which 
he was a passenger, was torpiedoed. He 
bequeathed to Dublin in a codicil to his will, 
his collection of thirty-nine French impres- 
sionist pictures ; but as this was not witnessed 
they were held by the National Gallery in 
London until in 1959 a compromise was 
arranged whereby each half of the collection 
was to go to Dublin's municipal art gallery 
for five years successively over a period of 
twenty years. 

(4) Rifhard James (1800-72), brother of (2), 
bom at Berkeley Castle, associate-efigraver 
of the R.A. (1827), turned to lithography, 
reproducing with unsurpassed delicacy and 
precision works by Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
Leslie, Landseer and G. Richmond. He 
was also no mean sculptor. 

LANE-POOLE, (1) Reginald (1857-1939). 
English historian, bom in London, was 
keener of the Bodleian (1914-26) and an 
authority on Wyclif. His many and scholarly 
writings include The Huguenots of the 
Dispersion (1880), Illustrations of Medieval 
Thought (1884) The Exchequer in the 
Twelfth Century (1912). 

(2) Stanley (1854-1931), English archaeo- 
logist, brother of (1), was bom in London 
and graduated from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in 1878. He went, for the govem- 
meat, as archaeologist to £gi(pt and Russia 
and wrote on Mohammedan history, Oriental 
numismatics, Egyptian life, Ac. He was 
the author of a Life of his grand-uncle 
Edward William Lane (q.v.), whose Arabic 
UgkoH he also completed. He was profbssor 
of Arable at Trinity College, Dublin (1898- 
19(V4) 

LANPRANC (e. 1005-89), Archbishop of 
Cantarb^, was bom at Pavia, and edut^teq 
forthelaw. About 1039 lie founded a adiool 
at Avfgiic^ in 1041 became a jBenedteOne 


at Bee, and in 1046 was chosen prior. He 
contended against Berengarius in the con- 
troversy as to the real presence. He at first 
condemned the raamage of William of 
Normandy with his cousin, but in 1059 went 
to Rome to procure the papal dispensation : 
and in 1062 William made him prior of 
St Stephen's Abbey at Caen, and in 1070 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His chief writ- 
ings are Commentaries on the Epistles of 
St Paul, a Treatise against Berengar and 
Sermons. See Life by A. J. Macdonald 
(1926), Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, vol. ii. Freeman's Norman 
Conquest, vols. ii-v, and Z. N. Brooke, The 
English Church and the Papacy (1935). 

LANFRANCO, Gtovimni (c. 1581-1647), 
religious painter, bom at Parma, was one of 
the first Italian baroque painters. His work, 
the best of which can be seen on the dome 
of S. Andrea della Valle in Rome and in his 
paintings for the cathedral at Naples, was 
widely copied by later painters. He died in 
Rome. Sec E. K. Waterhouse, Baroque 
Painting in Rome (1937). 

LANFREY, Pierre, /d-Zray (1828-77), French 
historian and republican politician, was born 
at Chamb6ry, and died at Pau. His great 
work was his (hostile) Histolre de NapoUon / 
(5 vols. 1867-75). 

LANG, (1) Andrew (1844-1912), Scottish man 
of letters, born at Selkirk, was educated at 
Edinburgh Academy, St Andrews University 
and Balliol College, Oxford. He was elected 
a fellow of Merton in 1 868. Soon he became 
one of the busiest and most versatile writers in 
the world of London journalism. He took a 
leading part in the controversy with Max 
Mfitler and his school about the interpretation 
of mythology and folk-tales. LL.D. of St 
Andrews (1885), in 1888 he was first Gifford 
lecturer there. Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France (1872), Ballades in Blue China (1880), 
Helen of Troy (1882), Rhymes d la Mode 
(1884), Grass of Parnassus (1888), and 
Ballades of Books (1888) are volumes of 
graceful verse. Custom and Myth (1884), 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (1887; 2ud eo, 
1899), Modem Mythology (1897), and The 
Making of Religion (1898) are solid contribu- 
tions to the study of the philosophy and 
religion of primitive man. Other works arc 
The Library (1881), Books and Bookmen 
(1886), Letters to Dead Authors (1886), Lost 
Leaders (1889), a history of St Andrews 
(1894), a novel. The Motic of Fife (1895), a 
History of Scotland (3 vols. 1899-1904), a 
History of English Uterature (1912), Magic 
and Religion (1901), many fairy books, and 
volumes on Homer, Joan of Arc, Scott, 
Lockhart, Mary Stuart, John Knox, Prince 
Charlie, Pickle the Spy, Tennyson, Gowrie 
Conspiracy, Ac. He translated Theocritus 
and Homer (Iliad mth W. Leaf and E. Myers; 
Odyssey with S. H. Butcher). See Ooroon's 
Andrew Lang (1928) and M.. BecibedUa's 
Andrew Lang (1929), 

<2) Cosmo Gordon <1864-1945), AngUoin 
prelate, bom at Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, third 
son oi John MardMlI Lang (1834-1909), 
principa] of Aberdeen University. Entering 
dm BniM Church in 1890, he waaadttftteai 
Leeds, MUtue dean of divinity at Miidalen 
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College, Oxford, bishop of Stepney (1901-08) years in London in poverty. His famous 
and canon of St Paul’s. In 1908 he was Vision of William concerning Piers the 
appointed Archbishop of York and in 1928 Plowman has great defects as a work of art, 
Archbishop of Canterbury until he retired in but the moral earnestness and energy of the 
1 942. He was created Baron Lang of Lam- author sometimes glow into really noble 
bethinl942. A man of wide interests, he was poetry brightened by vivid glimpses of the 
accepted by all parties in the Church of life of the poorer classes. The conception of 
England and was both counsellor and friend the Plowman grows as the poem proceeds 
to the royal family. See Charles Herbert’s from a mere honest labourer into Christ. 
Twenty Years as Archbishop of York (1928) The verse is alliterative. The earlier editions 
and J. G. Lockhart’s Cosmo Gordon Lang were superseded by Prof. Skeat’s for the 
(1949). Early English Text Society (1867-84). Sec 

LANGE, (1) Carl Georg (1834-1900), Danish Jusserand, La Poisie^ mystique de William 
physician and psychologist, with William Langland (1893; trans. 1894), a book ^ 
James advanced the James-Lange theory of Bri^t (1929), and modern versions by K. E. 
emotion. He also wrote a history of Warren (1895) and H. W. Wells (1895), A 
materialism, but his main work was uber theory of multiple authorship was adva 
CemUtsbewegungen (1887). by Prof. Manly in the Cambridge En 

(2) Johann Peter (1802-84), German Literature, vol. ti (1908); see also R.\ 
theologian, bom at Sonnbom near Elberfeld, Chambers. Man's Unconquerable 
in 1841 became professor of Theology at (1939). 

ZOrich, and in 1854atBonn. His best-known LANGLEY, (1) John Newport (1852-191^5), 
works are a Life of Jesus Christ (1839; Eng. British physiologist, professor at Cambridge 
trans. by Marcus Dods), and his great BibeL from 1903, was noted for his research on the 
werk (1857 et seq,), sympathetic nervous system. He owned add 

LANGER, Siisanne (1895- ), American tdiicA ihe Journal of Physiology. 

aesthetic philosopher, disciple of Ernst (2) Samuel Pierpont (1834-1906), American 
Cassirer, whose influence permeates her first astronomer and aeronautics pioneer, bom at 
work. Philosophy in a b/ew Key (1942). Her Roxbury, Mass., was in 1867 appointed 
formalist theory of art is set out in Feeling and professor of Astronomy at Western university 
Form (1953) and Problems of Art ( 1957), and of Pennsylvania and director of the Allegheny 
her edited Reflections on Art (1958) examine Observatory. He became from 1887 secrc- 
the considerations, facts and views which tary of the Smithsonian Institution. He 
form the basis of her theory. She is the greatly advanced solar physics, invented the 
leading aesthetic philosopher of her time. bolometer for measuring radiant heat, and 
LANGEVIN, Idzh-vi, (1) Sir Hector Louis built an aeroplane that failed to launch in 
(1826-1906), Canadian statesman, born in 1903 but flew well in 1914. He is recognised 
Quebec, was called to the bar in 1850 and as a pioneer of flying machines. See F. 
bmme mayor of Quebec (1858-60). There- Cajori. History of Phvsics (1899) and M. J. B. 
after he held many government posts, Davy, interpretive History of Flight (\9^1). 
including solicitor-roneral (1864 66), post- LANGTON, (I) Bennet (1737- 1801). a 
master-general (1860-67) and secretary of Lincolnshire gentleman and militia ofllcer, 
state (1867-69). one of Johnson’s greatest friends. Also a 

(2) Paul (1872-1946), French physicist, scholar, he was professor of Ancient Litera* 
professor at the Sorbonne (1909), noted for ture at the Academy. Sec Birkbeck Hill, 
his work on the molecular structure of gases. Dr Johnson, his Friends and his Critics (1878). 
and for his theory of magnetism. Imprisoned (2) Stephen (r. 1150 1228), English 

by the Nazis after the occupation of France, theologian, whose birthplace is unknown, 
he was later released, and though kept under educated at the University of Paris. His 
surveillance at Troyes managed to escape to friend and fellow-student Pope Innocent 111 
Switzerland. After the liberation he returned in 1206 gave him a post in his househoK! 
to Paris, where he died. and made him a cardinal. On the disputed 

LANGHAM, Siinon (d, 1376), born at Lang- election to the see of Canterbury in 1205-07, 




Westminster (1349), treasurer of England having been elected, was consecrated bv 
0360), Bishop of Ely (1362), chancellor Innocent himself at Viterbo. June 27, 1207. 
(1363), Archbishop of Canterbury (1366) and His appointment was resisted by King John, 
a cardinal (1368). He died at Avignon, and Langton was kept out of the see until 
See voU iv of Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops 1213, living mostly at Pontigny. He sided 
of Canterbury. warmly with the barons against John, and 

LANGHORNE, John (1735-79), English poet, his name is the first of the subscribing wit- 
born at Winton, Kirkby Stephen, from 1766 nesses of Magna Carta. Although the pope 
was rector of Blagdon, Somerset. He wrote excommunicated the baron.s, Langton reiuscd 
poems and, with his brother, the Rev. WUUain to publish the excommunication, and was 
Ijnglionae (1721-72), translated Plutarch’s suspended from his functions in 1215. He 
1770). was reinstated in 1218. See Hook’s Arch^ 

LANCLANDt or Ljuigley» Wllilam (c. 1332- (1861), and studies by Leemingf 19 15), 

c. 1400), English poet, bom probably at Powicke (1928). 

Ledbury m Herefordshire; became a clerk, LANGTRY, Emily Ctuuriotte, nde U Breton 
but, Imvmg meirted early, could not take (1852-1929), British actress, bom in jersev. 
more than minor orders, and possibly earned dauj^ter of the dean of the island, was one 
a imop living by singing In a chaatry and by of ^ most noted beauties of her time. She 
copying legal documents. He lived many was known as the Jersey Uty after going on 
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the stage in 1881 under the name of LilUe 
^ngtry, having married Edward Langtry 
in 1874. As well as acting, she became 
manager of the Imperial, a theatre which 
never was successful and which had to be 
token down. After the death of her husband 
in 1897, she married Sir Hugo Gerald de 
Bathe in 1899 and became well known as a 
race-horse owner. Her reminiscences. The 
Days / Knew, were published in 1925. See 
Life by P. Sichcl 0958). 

LANIER, Sidney, lan-eer' (1 842-'81), American 
poet, was bom at Macon, Ga., and died 
at Lynn, N.C., having been Confederate 
private in Virginia, advocate at Macon, 
flute-player at Baltimore, and lecturer on 
English literature at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Among his writings are a novel. Tiger 
Lilies (1867), The Science of English Verse 
(1880) The English Novel (1883) as well as his 
poetry. He believed in a scientific approach 
towards the writing of poetry, in a breaking 
away from the traditional metrical techniques 
and making it more akin to musical com- 
position. lliis he illustrated in his later 
poems such as ‘ Corn \ ‘ The Symphony ’ 
and * The Song of the Chattahoochee Sec 
Works (Centennial Edition in 10 volumes in 
1945) and Life by Starke (1933). 
LANJUfNAIS, Jean Denis, la-zhwee-nay 
(1753-1827), French statesman, born at 
Rennes, a Girondist, made a count by 
Napoleon, and a peer by Louis XVUL See 
Life by his son, prefixed to his Oeuvres 
computes (4 vols. 1 832). 

LANKESTER, Sir Edwin Ray (1847-^1929), 
English zoologist, the son of Dr Edwin 
Lankester (1814''74), scientific writer, was 
born in London. Educated at St Paufs 
School and at Christ Church, Oxford, he 
was fellow and tutor of Exeter College, 
professor in London and in Oxford, and in 
1898-1907 was director of the British 
Museum (Natural History). His contribu- 
tions to 7X)ology were many and varied and 
included important work in embryology and 
protozoology. He was largely responsible 
for the founding of the Marine Biological 
Association in 1884, of which he became 
president in 1892. Among his many books 
arc Comparative Longevity (1871), Degenera- 
tion (1880). Advancement of Science (1890), 
Science from an Easy Chair (1910 12), and he 
edited a great Treatise on Zoology (1900-09). 
LANN£S« Jean, Duke de Montebello, Ian 
(1769-1809), French marshal, was born at 
Lcctoure (Gers), the son of a livery-stable 
keeper, entered the army in 1792, and by his 
conspicuous bravery in the Italian campaign 
fought his way up to be general of brigade 
by 1796. He rcndcrett Napoleon important 
service on the 18th Brumatre. On June 9, 
1800, he won the battle of Montebello, and 
had a distinguished share at Marengo, 
Austerlfto. Jena, Eylau and Fricdland, and 
took Saragossa. In 1809 he commanded 
the centre at Aspem (May 22), where he 
was mortally wounded, and died av Vienna. 
See Life by Thoumas (Paris 1891). 
LANSBURY, George (1859-1940), British 
politician, bom near Lowestoft, for many 
years before entering parliament worked for 
the reform of the conditions of the poor. 


In Bow, he was borough councillor and then 
Poor Law Guardian in 1891, He was first 
elected Labour member of parliament for 
Bow and Bromley in 1910, resigning in 1912 
to stand again as a supporter of women's 
suffrage. He was defeated and was not 
re-elected until 1922. Meanwhile he bad 
founded the Daily Herald, which he edited 
until 1922, when it became the official paper 
of the Labour Party. In 1929 he became 
first commissioner of works and a very 
able leader of the Labour party (1931-35). 
Besides his very real help to the poor, he is 
remembered for opening up London’s parks 
for games and for providing a bathing place 
on the Serpentine. See his My Life (1928) 
and Life by Postgate (1951). 

LANSDOWNE, (1) Henry Petty-FItzmaurice, 
3rd Marquis of (1 780-1 863), was the son of 
the first marquis, better known as the Earl 
of Shelburne (q.v.). He graduated at 
Cambridge in 1801. and was returned for 
Caine next year. He led in the attack on 
Lord Melville (1805), and succeeded Pitt as 
member for Cambridge University (1806), 
and also as chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Grenville administration. In 1809, by 
the death of his half-brother, he became 
marquis. A cautious Liberal, he in 1826 
entered the Canning cabinet; and in the brief 
Goderich administration (1827-28) presided 
at the Foreign Office. Under Lord Grey 
(1830) Lansdowne became president of the 
council, and helped to pass the Reform Bill 
of 1832. He held office, with a short interval, 
till 1841. In 1846, under Russell, he resumed 
his post, taking with it the leadership of the 
Lords. Requested to form an administration 
in 1852, he preferred to serve without office 
in the Aberdeen coalition. In 1855 he again 
declined the premiership. He formed a great 
library and art colleaion. See A. Aspinall, 
Formation of Canning's Ministry (1937): 
Greville Memoirs, ed. P. W. Wilson (1927) 
and G. P. Gooch, Later Correspondence of 
Lord John Russell (1925), 

(2) Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, 
5th Miut|uis of ( 1 845 - 1927), succeeded to the 
marquisatc in 1866, from 1868 held minor 
offices in the Liberal administration, and in 
1872-74 was under-secretary for war. 
Under-secretary for India in 1880, he joined 
the Liberal Unionists. Governor-general of 
Canada (1883 88), of India (1888-94), war 
secretary in 1895 -1900, and in 1900-^5 as 
foreign secretary he promoted arbitration 
treaties (with U.S.A., &c.), the Entente 
Cordiale, and the Japanese alliance. Unionist 
leader in the Lords from 1903, he sat (without 
portfolio) in Asquith’s Coalition cabinet 
1915-16. He advocated peace by negotiation 
in 1917. See Life by Lord Newton (1929). 
LANSING, Robert (1864-1928), American 
lawyer and statesman, bom at Watertown, 
N.Y., became a barrister 1889, and made a 
name as U.S. counsel in arbitration cases 
(Behring Sea, N. Atlantic coast fisheries, Ac.). 
An authority on international law, he b^ame 
counsellor for the department of state in 1914, 
succeeded Bryan as Woodrow Wilson’s 
secretory of state in June 1915, supported Ole 
President during the Great War, attended the 
Peace Conference in Paris, 1919, and resigned 
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in 1920. He was author of The Peace 
Negotiations (1921) and The Big Four and 
others of the Peace Conference (1921). 
LANSON, Gustove, Id-sd (1857-1934), French 
critic and historian, born at Orleans, became 
rofessor of French Literature at the Sor- 
onne in 1900, and director of the Bcole 
normale superieure 1919-27. Among his 
scholarly works are a standard history of 
French literature (1894), Manuel biblio^ 
graphigue de la litterature fran^aise moderne 
(1913), and critical studies of French authors 
and their works, including Voltaire, Corneille 
and Lamartine. 

LANSTON, Tolbert (1844-1913), American 
inventor, born in Troy, Ohio, patented his 
Monotype, * a type-forming and composing 
machine’, in 1887. It was first used com- 
mercially in 1897 and revolutionised printing 
processes. 

LANZI, Luigi, lan'tzee (1732-1810), Italian 
antiquary, held Etruscan to be akin with 
Latin, Oscan, Umbrian and Greek. His 
History of Painting in Italy (1792-1806) was 
translated by Roscoe (1828). Sec Life by 
Cappi (1840). 

LAO-TSZE C Old Philosopher ’) (c, 604 b.c.- 
?), is said to have been the founder of Taoism, 
which shares the allegiance of the Chinese 
with Confucianism and Buddhism. He was 
for some time a curator of the royal library 
at Loh in Ho-nan. The date of his death is 
unknown. The treatise called the Tdo Teh 
King is our sole record of his teaching of the 
way in which things came at first into being, 
ana in which the phenomena of nature go on 
quietly without striving. The secret of good 
government is to let men alone. Tfioism 
as a religion is dated much later. 

LA F£R0USE, Jean Francois de Galaup, 
Comte de, pay^rooz (1741-88), French 
navigator, bom at Guo near AIbi, distin- 
guished himself in the naval war against 
Britain (1778-83), by destroying the forts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1785, in 
command of an expedition of discovery, he 
visited the north-west coast of America, 
explored the north-eastern coasts of Asia, 
and sailed through La P6rouse Strait between 
Sakhalin and Yezo. In 1788 he sailed from 
Botany Bay, and his two ships were wrecked 
north of the New Hebrides. Part of his 
journals had been sent home and was pub- 
lished as Voyage autour dit monde (1/97). 
See Ufe by Marcel (1888). 

LAPLACE, Pierre Simon, Marquis de (174^ 
iS27), French mathematician and astronomer 
bora at Beaumont-en-Auge near Trouville 
Bie son of a poor farmer. He studied at 
Caqa, and, after teaching mathematics, went 
to Paris and, as professor in the Royal 
Military School, became famous for hts 
mastery of the whole range of mathematical 
smence and its application to practical 
astfonomy. He was chosen an associate 
of the Acadmny of Sciences in 1773 and mem- 
ber in 1785. His great generalirAtion that our 
filaiiecaty system is stable bestowed upon 
astnmomy the ’Three Laws of Laplara*. 
He explained the ’secular iaeqoailtfes ’ in 
€he motions of JupiSer and Saturn. He was 
the first to eoustfiiet a oompieli Bwory of 
tiss sateiUtas of Inkier; and hk iomidjpmim 


of the tidal theory was one of his jmatest 
achievements. He helped to establish the 
Polytechnic and Normal Schools in Paris, 
and was president of the Bureau des longi- 
tudes. Bonaparte made him minister of me 
interior, but superseded him in six weeks. 
In 1799 Laplace entered the senate; in 1803 
he was appointed its chancellor. A count 
under the empire, he was created in 1815 a 
peer, in 1817 a marquis, by Louis XVIIT. 
Elected to the Academy in 1816. he was next 
year appointed president. He published 
many treatises on lunar and planetary 
problems, molecular physics, electricity and 
magnetism. Mdcanique cileste (1799-1825) 
stands alone amongst works on mathematical 
astronomy. The Systdme du monde (ly9€), 
written for non-mathematicians, is a clear 
statement of all the leading astronotbical 
facts and theories. In a note at the end of the 
later editions occurs the famous Nebular 
Hypothesis. In 1784 Laplace issued \hts 
Thiorie des planites, and in 1812-14-20 ^his 
Thdorie analytigue des probabilitds. The Ipst 
remains a classic to algebraists. His CBuvhes 
computes were issued by the Academy (14 
vols. 1878-1912). 

LAPPENBERG, Johaim Martin (1794-1865), 
German historian, born in Hamburg, was 
keeper of the archives there for forty years, 
wrote histories of England, the Hanse towns, 
Heligoland, the Steelyard in London, &c. 
See Memoir by Meyer (1867). 

LAPWORTH, Charles (1842-1920), Brifish 
geologist, born at Farringdon, was a school 
teacher at Galashiels and did important 
work in elucidating the geology of the south 
of Scotland and also of the north-west 
Highlands. He was professor of Geology at 
Birmingham 1881-1913, wrote especially on 
graptolites, and edited text-books. The term 
Ordovician was introduced by him. He 
became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1888. 

LA RAM£E. See Ouida. 

LARDNER, (1) Diouyaios (1793-1859), Irish 
scientific writer, born in Dublin, attracted 
attention by works on al^raic geometry 
(1823) and the calculus (1825), but is best 
known as the originator and editor of 
LardneFs Cyclopaedia (132 vols. 1830-44), 
followed by the historical Cabinet Library 
(12 vols. 1830-32), and Museum of Science 
and Art (12 vols. 1834 56). In 1840 he went 
to the United States and gave lectures there 
until in 1845 he went to Paris. He died in 
Naples. 

(2) Nathaniel (1684-1768), English Non- 
conformist (ultimately Unitarian) divine and 
biblical scholar, was born and died at Hawk- 
hurst in Rent. See Life by Kippis prefixed 
to his works (It vols. 1788). 

LARGILLIRRB, Nkohui, lar-zheehyer (1656- 
J746), French portrait painter, was bora and 
died in Paris, naving lived for some years in 
England where he was Lely’s assistant. He 
was one of the most popular poitraltfsts of 

Vkm (e. 155& l6i:^ French 
dramattil of lullan descent, as the introducer 
id Italian-style comedy to the French sta^ 
foradiadowed Molihre and RegaanL 
hcentious Camidkg faeitimmi (Z vols.; 
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1579, 16U) were adaptations of existing 
Italian pieces. 

LARKIN, James (1876>1947), Irish Labour 
leader, bom in Liverpool, was organizer of 
the Irish Transport and General Workers* 
Union. Elected to Dublin Corporation in 
1912, he was responsible for a transport 
strike there the following year. He was in 
the United States between 1914 and 1923, 
when he was dworted for anarchistic acti- 
vities. Back in Ireland, he continued at the 
head of the I.T. and G.W.U. to organize 
strikes and foster strife with other unions, 
until in 1924 he was expelled. He then formed 
his own Woriema* union of Ireland, was 
Ireland's representative at the Third Inter- 
national in Moscow but later gave up 
Communism to continue as an extreme 
Labour leader. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Francois, 6th Due 
de, rosh-Jb(hkd (1613-80), French writer, 
bom at PariS; devoted himself to the cause 
of the queen in opposition to Richelieu, and 
became entangled in a series of love-adven- 
tures and political intrigues, the result being 
that he was forced to live in exile from 1639 
to 1 642. About 1 645 he formed a liaison with 
Mme de Longueville. He then Joined the 
Fropdeurs and was wounded at tne siege of 
Paris. In 1652, wounded again, he retired to 
the country. On Mazarin's death in 1661 
he repaired to the court of Louis XIV, and 
about the same time began his liaison with 
Mme de Sabld. A surreptitious edition of 
his written in retirement, was 

ublishcd in 1662; as it gave wide offence 
e disavowed its authorship. His Riflexions, 
m Senunces et maximes morales^ appeared 
in 1 665. His last years were brightened by hts 
friendship with Mme de La Fayette, which 
lasted until he died. For brevity, clearness 
and hnish of style the Maxims could hardly 
be excelled. Their author was a remqrsei«»s 
analyst of man's character, tracks out self- 
love in its most elusive forms and under its 
cunningest disguises, and forgets that self- 
love is not the sole motive by which men are 
impelled. The best edition of La Roche- 
foucauld's works is that by D. L. Gilbert and 
J. Gotf rdault ( 1 868-84). See work in German 
by Rahstede (Brunswick 1888) and French 
by Bourdeau 0895), and Les Maximes, ed. 
R C Green (!94«. 

LAROCHHQEJAQUELEIN, Du Verger de. 
ia^^wsk^xhak-lU an old noble family named 
from a place in Poitou: 

0) Bmmi, Comte de (1772-94), after 
August 10, 1792, beaded the insurgent 
royalists in La Vendde. He for a time 
successfully repelled the republican forces, 
but was defeated on December 21, 1793. He 
raised a new body of troops, but was killed 
at Nouailld. 

(2) Louis du Verger, Maniofs de (1777- 
181^ brother of (1), emigrated at the 
Remuton, tutumed to France in 1801, and 
m 1813 headed the royalists in La Vendee. 
Louis Xvm gave him lo 1814 the command 
of the army oTLa Veitdde, where, during the 
Hundred Days, he inaintaiiied the waiist 
cause, suj^ited by the British. He feH at 

Vietolw (1772-‘l857), 


wife of (2), published valuable Mimoires of 
the war (1815). See her Life by Mrs Maxwell 
Scott (1911). 

LAROUSSE, Pierre Athanase (1817-75), 
French lexicographer, born at Toucy in 
Yonne, edited the Grand Dictionnaire universel 
(15 vols. 1864-76). 

LARRA, Mariano Josd de (1809-37), Spanish 
poet, satirist and political writer, was bom 
at Madrid. As a journalist he was uneq ualled 
and he published two periodicals between 
1828 and 1833, but it was as a satirist that he 
became well known. His prose writings are 
masterly and include El Dancel de Don 
Enrique el Dolienie (1834), a novel, Macias 
(1834), a play and adaptations of French 
plays. See Life by 1. S. Estevan (1934). 
LARREY, Jean Domiaiqoe, Baron, la-ray 
(1766-1842), French surgeon, bom at 
Beaud6an near Bagneres-de-Bigorre, served 
as a naval surgeon, and in 1793 joining the 
army, introduced the ‘flying ambulance* 
service. From 1797 he accompanied Napo- 
leon in his campaigns, became head of the 
army medical department, and a baron. He 
wrote on army surgery and the treatment of 
wounds. Sec German memoir by Werner 
(1885). 

LARSSON, Lars Erik <1908- ), Swedish 
composer, he was a student in Stockholm 
and in Vienna, where Alban Berg was his 
master. He has written three symphonies, 
an opera The Princess of Cyprus, a cantata 
The Disf^uised God, a saxophone concerto 
and music for the stage and Aims. 

LA SALLE, (1) Antoine de (c. 1398-1470), 
French writer, bora in Burgundy or Touraine, 
lived at the courts of Provence and Flanders, 
and wrote Chronique du petit Jehan de Saintr^, 
a knightly romance Quinze Joyes de mariage, 
and was the reputed author of Cent noitvelles 
nouvelles. 

(2) Jean Baptiste, Abbe de (1651-1719), 
French educational reformer, born at 
Rheims, set up schools for the poor, training 
colleges for teachers, and reformatories, and 
was the founder in 1684 of the Brothers of 
Qiristian Schools. He was canonized in 
1900. See W. J. Battersby, De la Salle 
Education (1948). 

(3) Robert Cavelier, Sleur de (1643-87), 
French explorer, was born at Rouen, an4 
having settled in Canada at twenty-three, 
descended the Ohio and Mississippi to the 
sea (1682). Two years later an expedition 
was fitted out to establish a French settlement 
on the Gulf of Mexico. But La Salle spent 
two years in fruitless journeys, while his 
harshness embittered his followers, and he 
was assassinated. See works by Parkman 
(q.v.), and Life by R. Syme (19S3L 

LASiCARlS, (1) Constanthie (d. 1493 or 1501), 
Gieek grammarian who, after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, fled to Italy, 
and revived the study of Greek at Rome, 
Naples and Messina, where he died. His 
Gre^ lU^mar (1476) was the flrst Greek 
book printed in Italy. Hts Bbraiy is now in 
the Escorial. See A. F, Villemain, Lasemis 
ou les Crecs du 15^ slide (1825). 

(2) Sdm or Jiuiiis, called RhyndneeaMs 
(e. 1 445-m5) collected MSS. f&t Lorenzo 
dei Medici, taught Greek, and on Loraute^s 
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death went to Paris, and finally was employed LASHLEY, Karl Spencer (1890-1958). Ameri- 
in literary work and diplomatic missions to can psychologist, born at Davis, Virginia, 
France and Venice by Leo X. He died at research professor of neuropsychology at 
Rome. He edited Greek classics, and wrote Harvard (1937). In 1942 he became director 
grammars, letters and epigrams. Sec works of Yerkes laboratories of primate biology 
by Villemain (1825), Vast (1878) and P. de at Orange Park, Florida. A specialist in 
Nolhac (1886), and J. E. Sandys, History of genetic psychology, he has made valuable 
Classical Scholarship (1902-08). contributions to the study of localization of 

LAS CASAS, Bartolom^ de (1474-1566), the brain function. His writings include Brain 
‘ Apostle of the Indians ’, was bom at Seville. Mechanisms and Intelligence (1929). 

He sailed in the third voyage of Columbus, LASKER, (1) Eduard (1829-84), Prussian 
and in 1502 went to Hispaniola. Eight years Liberal politician, was born of Jewish 
later he was ordained to ^e priesthood. In parentage in Posen. He was one of the 
1511 he accompanied Diego Veldzquez to founders of the National Liberal party and 
Cuba, assisted in the pacification of the is important chiefly for the codification of 
island, and was rewarded by a commandery the laws of Germany, for which he/ was 
of Indians. But soon love for, and a desire largely responsible. He died at New (York 
to protect and defend the natives, made him on a visit to America. 1 

give up his own slaves, and he went to (2) Emanuel (1868 1941), German (mess- 
Spain, where he prevailed on Cardinal player and mathematician, born at Bcrlinchen, 
Ximenes to send a commission of inquiry to Prussia, held the world's champiorkhip 
the West Indies. He revisited Spain to secure 1894-I921, 1924-25. Sec Life by Harwak 
stronger measures: and finally, to prevent (1959). 

the extirpation of the natives, he proposed LASKI, (I) Harold Joseph (1893-1950), 
that the colonists should be permitted to English political scientist and socialist, boim, 
import negro slaves— a proposal only loo a Jew, at Manchester. He was educated at 
readily acceded to. He also attempted to Manchester Grammar School and New 
carry out Castilian peasants as colonists, but College, Oxford, and lectured at McGill 
failed, and spent eight years (1522-30) in a University (1914-16), Harvard (1916-20), 
convent in Hispaniola. In 1530 he apin Amherst (1917) and Yale (1919 20, 1931). 
visited Spain, and, after missionary travels in In 1920 he joined the staff of the London 
Mexico. Nicaragua, Peru and Guatemala, School of Economics, and became professor 
returned to devote four years to the cause of of Political Science in 1926. He was chairman 
the Indians, writing his Veynte Razones and of the Labour party (1945 46). Laski was a 
Brevisima Relacidn. Appointed Bishop of brilliant talker and as lecturer at the London 
Chiapa, he was received (1544) with hostility School of liconoroics had a great influence 
by the colonists, returned to Spain, and over his students, who revered him. His 
resigned his see (1547). He still contended political philosophy was a modified Marxism, 
with the authorities in favour of the Indians He had a strong belief in individual freedom, 
until his death in Madrid. His most impor- but the downfall of the Labour government 
tant work is the unfinished Historia de las in 1931 forced him to feel that some revolu- 
Indias (1875 76). See Life by Sir A. Helps tion in Britain was necessary. His works 
(1868) and study by F. A, MacNutt (1909). include Authority in the Modern State (1919), 
LAS CASES, Emmanuel Dieodmm^, Comte de. A Grammar of Politics (1925), Liberty in the 
kahz (1766-1842), French historian, born at Modern State (1930) and The American 
Las Cases, Haute Garonne, was a lieutenant Presidency (1940). See Holmes-Laski Utters, 
in the navy, but fled to England at the cd. M. de Wolfe Howe (2 voKs. 1953) and 
Revolution. His Atlas historique (I803-B4) Life by Kmgslcy Martin (1953). 
gave him a European celebrity. Though a (2) Jan, See Lasco. 
royalist by birth, he was so fascinated by (3) Marghanlta (1915- ), English-Jcwish 
Napoleon's genius that he insisted on sharing novelist and critic, born in Manchester 
his exile. Deported to the Cape by Sir and educated at Oxford. Her first novel. 
Hudson Lowe in 1816, he returned to Europe, Love on the Supertax ^ appeared in 1944, and 
and published (1821-23) the Memorial de she has written extensively for newspaiwrs 
Sainte^HHene, w'hich caused an immense and reviews. Her later novels include Link 
sensation. Boy Lost (1949) and The Victorian Chaise- 

LASCOt Jdiannes a, or Jan Laski (r. 1499- loMue (1953). In 1957 she wrote a play The 
1560), Polish reformer, was highly bom at Offshore Island. She married John £. Howard 
Lask, Piotrkow. He was ordained priest in in 1937. 

1521, and in 1523 at Basel came in contact LASSALLE, FenUnand (1825 -64), German 
widi Erasmus and Farcl. Caught in the social democrat, was bom, the son of a rich 
current of the Reformation, he left home in Jewish merchant, at Breslau. A disciple of 
iJJSaiui about 1540 moved to East Friesland, Hegel, he wrote a work on Heraclitus 
he established a presbyterian form of (published 1858), and in Paris made the 
ctoch government as superintendent at acquaintance of Heine. On his return to 
Emto. In 1550, on Cranmer's invitation, Berlin he met in 1844-45 the Countess Sophie 
he became head of a congregation of Protes* Hatzfeld (1805-81), a lady at variance with 
taut refugees in London. Mary's accession her husband, prosecuted her cause before 
iti 1553 drove him back to Emdeo, and he thirty^six tribunals, and after eight years ol 

fittaUy xetumed to Poland in 1556, See litigation forced the husband to a compromise 

. Dihou's unjSatshed John a Lasco (Ena. trans. favourable to the countess. He took part in 
Ikom the German. 1886). and Piscars Jean the revolution of 1848, and for an mflam- 
da hma (Paris 1894). matory speech got six months in prison. He 
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lived in the Rhine country till 1857, when he LATHAM, (1) John, M.D. (1740-1837), 
returned to Berlin, and wrote his System der English ornithologist, one of the founders of 
erworbenen Rechte (1861). At Leipzig he the Linnaean Society, born at Eltham, lived 
founded the Universal German Working- from 1796 at Romsey. 
mon*s Association to agitate for universal (2) Robert Gordon (1812"88), English 
suffrage. In 1863-64 he tried to win the ethnologist and philologist, was born at 

Rhineland and Berlin to his cause; in his Billingborough vicarage, Lincolnshire. From 

Bastiat-Schuize, or Capital and Labour^ he Eton he passed in 1829 to King's College, 

attacked Schuizc-Delitzsch, the representative Cambridge, of which he was elected fellow, 

of Liberalism. In 1864 Lassalle met Helene From 1842 (when he took his M.D.) to 1849 

von Donniges, and they resolved to marry he held appointments in London hospitals; 

in spite of the strongest opposition from her in 1839 he became professor of Enghsh in 

parents. Under pressure from them she re- University College, London, a tour six years 
nounced Lassalle in favour of the Wallachian before in Denmark and Norway having 
Count Racowitza. Lassalle sent to both directed his attention to Scandinavian 
father and lover a challenge, which was philology. The author of text-books on 
accepted by the latter and at Geneva he English language, philology and etymology, 
fell mortally wounded, and died two days he revised Johnson’s Dictionary (1870), 
afterwards. He taught that Europe's and wrote also on the ethnology of the 
historical development is to culminate in a British Isles and Europe, in dements of 
democracy of labour, in which political CompArariVeP/ii/o/ogy (1862) he advanced the 
interests shall be subservient to social — the view that the Aryan race originated in 
social democracy. See the Memoirs (1879) Europe. In 1863 he received a government 
and Autobiography (trans. 1910) ofHelenc von pension of £100. He died at Putney. 

Racowitza (who committed suicide in 1911); LATIMER, Hugh (c. 1485-1555). English 
works by Brandes (trans. 1911), W, H. Protestant martyr, was born, a yeoman’s son, 
Dawson (1888), Bernstein (trans. 1893), at Thurcaston near Leicester. He was sent 
Seillierc (1897), Oncken (1904), Rosenbaum to Cambridge, in 1510 was elected a fellow 
(1911), Mayer (1921 25), Footman (1946); of Clare, and was in 1522 appointed a 
Meredith's Tragic Comedians (ed. with university preacher. In 1524 for his B.D. 
Lassalle bibliogr^hy by C. K. Shorter, thesis he delivered a philippic against 
1891); Lassalle 8 Diary (Breslau 1891). Melanchthon, for he was, in his own words, 

LASSELL, Willtam (1799-1880), British * as obstinate a papist as any in England 
astronomer, born at Bolton, built an observa- Next year, however, through Bilney (q.v.), 
lory at Starficld near Liverpool, where be he ' began to smell the Word of God, 
constructed and mounted equatorial reflecting forsaking the school doctors and such 
telescopes. He discovered several planetary fooleries ’, and soon becoming noted as a 
satellites, including Triton and Hyperion (at zealous preacher of the reformed doctrines, 
the same time as W, C. Bond ol Harvard), One of the Cambridge divines appointed to 
At Malta with a larger reflecting telescope he examine the lawfulness of Henry’s marriage, 
made observations 1861- 65; and then he declared on the king’s side: and he was 
settled near Maidenhead. made chaplain to Anne Boleyn and rector 

LASSEN, Christiao (1800 76), Norwegian of West Kington in Wiltshire. In 1535 he 
orientalist, bom at Bergen, assisted Schlcgel was consecrated Bishop or Worcester and at 
and Eugdne Burnouf, and was professor of the opening of Convocation in June 1536 he 
Ancient Indian Languages at Bonn from 1830 preached two powerful sermons urging on 
till he became blind in 1864. Amongst his the Reformation. As that work rather 
most important books arc works on Persian retrograded, Latimer, out of favour at court, 
cuneiforms (1836 45), the Greek Kings in retired to his diocese, and laboured there in a 
Bactna (1838), Prakrit (1837), and Indian continual round of ’teaching, preaching, 
civilization (1844 61). exhorting, writing, correcting and reforming^. 

LAS$fj$, Orlandiis, or Orlando di Lasso Twice during Henry’s reign he was sent to the 
(c. 1532-94), Netherlands musician, born at Tower, in 1539 and 1546, on the former 
Mods, composer of many masses, motets, occasion resigning his bishopric. At Edward 
Ac. He died at Munich, having visited Italy, VTs accession he declined to resume his 
England and France, and been ennobled by episcopal functions, but devoted himself to 
Maximiliaii 11 in 1570. Unlike Palestrina, preaching and practical works of benevolence, 
his contemporary, he wrote not only church Under Mary he was (1554) examined at 
music but also a vast number ot secular Oxford, and committed to jail. In September 
works and ranks as one of the greatest 1555, with Ridley and Cranmer, he was found 
composers of early times. See Lives by guilty of heresy, and on October 16 wa« 
Deefeve (Mens 1894), Destouches (Munich burned with Ridley opposite Balliol College* 
1894), Schnitz (1915) and Van den Borren His powerful, homely, humorous sermons, 
(3rd ed. 1930). letters, Ac., were edited, with a memoir, by 

LASZLO. Sir Philip, properly Philip Alexius Corrie (2 vols. 1844-45). See Lives by 
lAsKld de LeiaboSt tahf ld (1869* 1937), Gilpin (1755), Demaus (1869; new ed. 1922) 
portrait painter, bom at Budapest. He R. M. and A, J. Carlyle (1899), and works 
studied at Budatiesl, Munich and Paris, by Darby (1953) and Chester (1954). 

•ind came to England in 1907, being natural- LATINL Brumetto, /a-reeW (c. 1210 -c. 1295), 
ized in 1914. During hts lifetime he gained a Florentine statesman, author during his 
an international reputation as a painter of banishment to France of the encyclopaedic 
royalty and heads of stales, c.g. Ecfward Vll, Uvrea dou Trisor^ as also of an Italian 
I heoaoro Ropsevelt and Lord Roberts. poem. 
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LA TOUCHE, Gastoo, la-toosh (1854-1913). 
French painter and engraver, born at St 
Cloud, was a pupil of Manet. 

LATOUR, Maurice Quentin de. la-toor (1704- 
|788), French pasteUist and portrait painter, 
was born and died at St Quentin. His best 
works include portraits of Madame de 
Pompadour, Voltaire and Rousseau. 

LA TOUR, Georges de, la loor (1593-1652), 
French artist, bom at Vic-sur-Seille. He 
was rdentihed about 1915, some of his works 
having been previously attributed to Le Nain 
and followers of Caravaggio. His works are 
mainly dramatically-lifted religious paint- 
ings, for example, the St Jerome and St 
Joseph in the Louvre. Only fourteen of his 
works are known. See study by P. Jamot 
(Paris 1942). 

LA TOUR D*AUVERGNE, IMophile MaJo 
Corret de, /a toor do-ver/t'y* (1743-1800), 
French soldier, born at Carhaix in Finist^re, 
enlisted in 1767, distinguished himself at 
Port Mahon in 1782, steadily refused 
advancement and was killed, a simple captain, 
at Oberhausen in Bavaria. His remains 
were interred in the Pantheon in 1889. 
French biographies are full of instances of his 
valour, Spartan simplicity and chivalrous 
ajffection. He was known as the ‘ First 
Grenadier of France He wrote a book on 
the Breton language and antiquities. 
LATREILLE, Pierre Aiidr6, la-tray (1762- 
1833), French entomologist, was born at 
Brives in Corr6zc, and died professor of 
Natural History at Paris. He is best known 
for his work on the classification of insects 
a nd cr ustaceans. 

LATTRE DE TASSICNY, Jean de, las-seen- 
yee (1889-1952), French general, was bora at 
Moullleron*en-Parcds, was educated at the 
Jesuit College at Poitiers and St Cyr, com- 
manded an infantry buualion during the 
I St World War, was wounded four times and 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre. By 
2940 he commanded the 14th division in 
rearguard-actions against the advancing 
Germans, was sent by the Vichy government 
to command in Tunisia, recalled for sympatliy 
with the Allies and arrested in 1942 for resist- 
ing the German occupation of the neutral 
zone. He escaped from Rion prison in 1943, 
was secretly down by an R.A.F. plane to 
London, and later he took a brilliant part 
in the Allied liberation of France 1944^45, 
jUgning the German surrender. He was 
responsible for the reorganization of the 
, French army and was appointed c.-in-c. of 
'Western Union Land Forces under Mont- 
gomery in 1948. In 1950 he successfully 
turacd the tide against the Vietminh rebels, 
^ introducing novel tactics as c.-in<c. in 
Prendii Indo-China. He was posthumously 
' ^toade a Marshal of France in 2952. 
IJ^UDE, Henri Mnsen de (1725 1805), 
FUtich artillery officer who souf t to secure 
Mndame de Pompadour's favour by revealing 
g plot to poison her. The plot was of his 
own contriving, and he was sent without tria) 
to the Bastine in 1749. He made three 
daring but Ihtfie escapes from prison^ and 
was al last released in 1777, on condition 
iliat he Bved tn his native viHagD of Mon- 
tagnac in Languedoc. Lingering in Paris, 


he was reimprisoned till 1784«. At the 
Revolution he was treated as a victim of des- 
potism and voted a pension. Sec monograph 
by Thidry (1792; re-edited by Bertin 1889). 
LAUBE^ Heinrich, low'bi (1806-84), German 
playwright and manager, was bora at 
Sprottau in Silesia and died in Vienna. He 
was one of the leaders of the * Young 
Germany * movement and editor of Die 
elegante Welt^ its literary organ. He was 
director of Vienna's Burgtheater, 1850-67, 
and among his writings are works on the 
theatre, on historical themes, novels such as 
DasjungeEuropa (1833-37), Die KarlsschUler 
(1847), a drama of the young Schiller, and a 
biography of Grillparzer. See Cesammtlte 
Werke, cd. H. H. Houben (5Q vote., 190f-10), 
J. Proelss, Das junge Deutschland (1892), 
H. H. Houben, Lauhes Leben und Scnrd'fen 
(1906), M. Krammer, H. Laube (1926). \ 
LAUD, WiUiam (1573-1645), Archbisheb of 
Canterbury, was born at Reading, a wefi-to> 
do clothier's son. From Reading free school 
ho passed at sixteen to St John's College. 
Oxford, of which four years later he became 
a fellow. Ordained in 1601, he made himself 
obnoxious to the university authorities by bis 
open antipathy to the dominant Puritanism; 
but his solid learning, his amazing industry, 
his administrative capacity, his sincere and 
unselfish churchmanship, soon won him 
friends and patrons. One of these was 
Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire, whom in 
1605 Laud married to the divorced Lady 
Rich (an ofl'encc that always was heavy on 
his conscience); another was Bucklogham. 
to whom he became confessor in 1622, having 
a month previously disputed before him and 
the countess hts mother with Fisher the 
Jesuit. Meanwhile be rose steadily from 

f irefermcnt to preferment — incumbent of live 
ivings (1607-10), D.D. (1608), president of 
his old college and king's chaplain (1611). 
prebendary of Lincoln (1614), Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon (1615), Dean of Gloucester 
(1616), prebendary of Westminster and 
Bishop of St Davids (1621), Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Dean of the Chapel Royal, and a 
privy-councillor (1626), Bishop of Londop 
(1628), Chancellor of Oxford (1630), and 
finally Archbishop of Canterbury (1633), in 
the very week that he received two offers of a 
cardinal's bat Already, after Buckingham n 
assassination, he had virtually become the 
first minister of the crown, one with Strafford 
and Charles i in the triumvirate whose aim 
was absolutism in church and state. Laud ^ 
task was lo raise the English Church to 
rightful position of a branch of the Church 
Catholic, to root out Calvintero in England 
and Presbyterianism in Scotland. In tne 
former country be drew up a list of * Ortho- 
dox • and ' Puritan ’ ministers* whom be 
proceeded to separate by scolding, suspending, 
depriving. Freedom of worship w*ls wiin* 
drawn from Walloon and French refugees. 
Englishmen abroad were forbiddeo to attend 
CaWintetic services; and at home *gospc 
preaching’, jusUficaUon by faithj 
Sabbatananism wore lo be superseded by 
an elaborate rituah by the docftrhie of the 
real presence, oeltba^ and coiiies(^» 
by the Book of tigorousiy 
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enforced by the court of High Commission 
and the<^Sw Chamber. In Scotland Laud's 
attempt (1635-37) to Anglicize the Scottish 
Church gave birth to the riot in St Giles’, 
Edinburgh, that riot to the Covenant, the 
Covenant to the ‘ Bishops* war \ and this to 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, which 
on December 18, 1640, impeached the 
archbishop of treason, and ten weeks later 
sent him to the Tower. He would not escape 
(Grotius urged him to do so); and at last, 
after a tedious and complicated trial before 
a handful of peers, on December 17, 1644, 
he was voted ‘ guilty of endeavouring to 
subvert the laws, to overthrow the Protestant 
religion, and to act as an enemy to Parli- 
ament The judges declared that this was 
not treason; but under an unconstitutional 
ordinance of attainder, he was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. Of Laud’s works (7 vols. Anglo- 
Catholic Library, 1 847- 60) the most interest- 
ing is his Diary, published in 1694. Peter 
Heylin, Laud’s chaplain, first wrote his 
biography, Cyphanus Anglicanus (1668); 
and there arc also Lives by Le Bas (1836), 
Mozley (1845; republished in Essays^ 1878), 
Hook {Archbishops^ 1875), A. C. Benson 
(1887), Simpkinson (1894), W. H. Hutton 
(1895), Duncan-Jones (1927) and H. R. 
Trevor-Roper (1940). 

1, ADDER, (1) Sir Harry (1870-1950), Scottish 
comic singer, born at Portobello, started his 
career on the music hall stage as an Irish 
comedian, but made his name as a singer of 
Scots songs, many of which were of his own 
composition, e.g. Roamin in the Cioamin\ 
He was knighted in 1919 for his work in 
organizing emertainments for the troops 
during the 1914 18 war. His appeal was by 
no means confined to Scottish audiences; 
almost his biggest successes were on the 
stages of London's famous music-halls and 
his popularity abroad was immense, especi- 
ally in the united States and the Common- 
vNcalih countries, which he toured almost 
every year after 1907. He wrote volumes of 
memoirs, the best known of which is Roamin' 
tn the Cioamin* (1928). 

(2) Robert Scott (! 803« 69), Scottish painter, 
bom at Silvermills, Edinburgh, tn 1829 
became R.S.A. H lived in Italy and at 
Munich in 1833-38, then in London till 1849. 
when he returned to Edinburgh. Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels provided him with subjects for 
his most successful paintings. 

(3) Sk Thomas Dick (1 784 -1848), Scottish 

writer, eldest son of Sir Andrew Lauder of 
Fountainhall, served in the C’amcron High- 
landers, married in 1808 the heiress of Relugas 
in Morayshire, succeeded to the baronetcy 
m 1820, and lived at the Grunge, Edinburgh, 
from 1832 until his death. He was secretary 
to the Board of Scottish Manufactures (1839- 
1848). Lauder wrote two romances, iMchan- 
dim <1825) and The Woife ofBademch (1827), 
but his bj»t works arc his Morayshire Floods 
(1830) and unfinished Scottish which 

appeared in TaiFs Afiigwz/nc, 1847 49. His 
Legendary Tales of the Highlands (1841) may 
also be mentioned. He was a Liberal, and 
of MAwearytng public spirit See Dr John 
Hrovm’s f^ace to the tepriat of Seonish 
Riven (If74). , 


(4) William (c. 1680-1771), Scottish one- 
legged scholar, who sought in 1747-50 by 
impudent forgeries to prove Milton a 
plagiarist. He died poor in Barbados. 
LAUDERDALE, John Maitland, Duke of 
(1616-82), Scottish statesman, was born at 
Lethington (now Lennoxtove) near Hadding- 
ton. He displayed ardent zeal for the 
Covenant, and in 1643 was a Scottish 
commissioner at the Westminster Assembly. 
He succeeded his father as second Earl of 
Lauderdale in 1645, was taken prisoner at 
Worcester in 1651, and lay nine years in the 
Tower, at Windsor and at Portland. At the 
Restoration he became Scottish secretary 
of state, and for the first seven years he was 
engaged in an incessant struggle to maintain 
his place against rivals. His main object was 
to bring about the absolute power of the 
crown in church and state, and for this end 
he laboured with unceasing persistence. He 
formed a militia of 20,000 men, and drilled 
the Episcopal Church into complete sub- 
servience. A member of the privy-cougcil, 
he had a seat in the Cabal ministry, and was 
created duke in 1672. Fresh intrigues 
against him (1674) were foiled by his own 
ability and the king's regard for him. In 
May 1678 a vote was carried in the Commons 
praying for Lauderdale's removal from the 
royal presence for ever; but through corrupt 
practices, it was thrown out by a single vote. 
Another short struggle with Hamilton in the 
Convention of Estates left him again trium- 
phant for two years more. It seems probable 
that many of Lauderdale's harsher measures, 
especially towards Scotland, were due not so 
much to personal ambition but to his 
inability to suffer gladly the follies and 
indiscretions of his much less astute contem- 
poraries. His dukedom died with him in 
1682, while the earldom passed to his 
brother. Sec Airy's selection (Camden 
Society 1884-85) from Lauderdale MSS., and 
Life (1923) by Mackenzie. 

LAUE, Max von, iow'^ (1879-1960), German 
physicist, born near Koblenz, was professor 
at Zurich, Frankfurt and Berlin. He did good 
work in relativity and X-rays, and was a 
Nobel prizeman in physics (1914). He was 
later appointed director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Theoretical Physics.. 
LAUGHTON, law^t^n, (1) Charles (1899- 
), English actor, born at Scarborough. 
He first appeared on the stage in 1926 
his parts included Ephikhodov in The Cherry 
Orchard, Mr Crispin in A Man with Red Hair, 
Poirot in Atihi and William Marble in 
Payment D^erred, He has appeared wkh 
the Old Vic Company, played in and produired 
Shaw ’s Don Juan in Hell and Major Barbara, 
and as a Shakespearexm actor has given fine 
^rformanccs in, among others, Macbeth^ 
Measure for Measure and most recently King 
Lear. He began to act in films in 1932 Imd 
his great dramatic sense and technique made 
memorable such roles as Henry VI 11 in The 
Private Life of Henry VIH and Mt Barrett in 
The Barretts of Wim^oie Street. He became 
an American citizen in 1950, 

(2) Sbr John Knox (1830-1915), English 
naval historian, bom In Liverpool, became 
professor of Modem History at King’s 
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College in 1883. His books include Studies 
in Naval History (1887), Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (1894) and Nelson (1895). 
LAURENCIN, Marie, ld*ra-si (1885-1957), 
French artist, born in Paris. She exhibited 
in the Salon des independents in 1907. Best 
known for her portraits of women in misty 
pastel colours, she also illustrated many 
books with water-colours and lithographs. 
LAURENS, Id-ras, (1) Henri (1885-1954), 
French painter and sculptor, bom in Paris, 
a leading exponent of three-dimensional 
Cubism. 

(2) Jean Paul (1838-1921), French histori- 
cal painter, was born at Fourquevaux. A 
painter of scenes and subjects from church 
history, he was called the Benedictine. 
LAURENT, Auguste (1807 53), French chem- 
ist, born at La Folie, Haute Marne, spent 
most of his life in poverty and died of tuber- 
culosis. After eight years as professor in 
Bordeaux he went to Paris to work with 
Gerhardt (q.v.). Ignored by his fellow- 
scientists, he was forced by financial dilhcul- 
ties to become assaver at the Mint. He 
propounded the nucleus theory of organic 
radicals, discovered anthracinc, worked on 
the classihcation of organic compounds and 
gave his name to * Laurent’s Acid *. His very 
valuable MMode de chimie was published 
posthumously in 1854. 

LAURIER, Sir Wilfrid (1841 1919), Canadian 
statesman, born at St Lin, Quebec, shone at 
the Canadian bar and in 1877 was minister 
of inland revenue in the Liberal ministry. 
In 1891 he became leader of the Liberal party 
and prime minister in 1896. He was the 
first French-Canadian and also the first 
Roman Catholic to be premier of Canada. 
In 1911 his government was defeated on the 
question of commercial reciprocity with the 
United States, but he remained Liberal 
leader. Though he had a strong feeling for 
Empire, Launcr was a firm supporter of 
self-government for Canada, During World 
War I his party was divided on the con- 
scription question, Laurier being against 
conscription though entirely in agreement 
with Canada’s entering the war. In his home 
policy he was an advocate of free trade, 
passed many reforms to benefit the working 
dasses and helped to plan a transcontinental 

. railway, the Grand Trunk. See O. D. 
Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier (2 vols. 1921). 

LAURISTON, Alexandre Jacques Bernard 
/Lmvt Marquis de, 16-rees-td (1768-1828), 
French soldier, born at Pondicherry, was a 
grand-nephew of John Law (q.v.), the 
financier. He was Napoleon’s comrade at 
the Artillery School, filled diplomatic 
appothtments at Copenhagen and London, 
held high commands at Wagram (1809) 
^ in the retreat from Moscow (1812), 
i^tbt at Bauuen (1813) and Katzbach, and 
was taken prisoner at Leipzig. Already 
eonobied, he was made a peer by Louis XVIIl, 
became marquis in 1817 and marshal in 
1821. 

LAUZUN, Antonin Nompar de Caumont, 
SNk de« l0*zdi (1633-1723), Gascon soldier, 
who in 1688 conducted Mary of Modena on 
her flight from London to Paris. He was 
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imprisoned by Louis XIV for his^aflair with 
Mme de Montpensier, whonti he may have 
wed secretly. See Lives by Due de la Force 
(1913) and M. F. Sandars (1908), and 
V. Sackvillc-West, Daughter of France {1959). 
Armand Louis de Gontaut, Due de Biron 
(q.v.), also bore the title of Due de Lauzun. 
LAVAL, (1) Carl Gustaf Patrik de (1845-1913), 
Swedish engineer, born at Orsa, invented a 
steam turbine and a centrifugal cream 
separator. He died at Stockholm. 

(2) Pierre (1883-1945), French politician, 
born at Ch&teldon (Puy-de-D6mc), became 
an advocate, deputy (1914), senator (1926), 
premier (1931 -32, 1935 -36). From Socialism 
he moved to the Right, and in the Vichy 
government was Petain’s deputy (1940), rival 
and prime minister (194144), when j he 
openly collaborated with the Germans. 
Fleeing after the liberation, from France \to 
Germany and Spain, he was brought back, 
condemned to death as a collaborationist 
and executed in 1945. Sec study by Thomsdn 
(1951). ■ 

LAV ALETTE, Antoine Marie Chamans, 
Comte de (1769 1830), French politician and 
Napoleonic general, who served in the Alps, 
was aide-dc-camp to Napoleon and after the 
war, French minister to Saxony, post-master 
general and a councillor of state. After the 
second Bourbon restoration (1815) he was 
condemned to death, but escaped by changing 
clothes with his wife, a niece of the Empress 
Josephine. 

LA VALLlfeRE, Louise Fran^oise de Ijsbaumc 
Leblanc, Duchessc de, la val-yayr (1644 
1710), born at Tours, was brought to court by 
her mother, became Louis XlV’s mistress in 
1661 and bore him four children. When 
Madame de Montespan superseded her she 
retired to a Carmelite nunnery m Pans 
(1674). Reflexions sur la Misericordc de Dieu 
par une dame penitente (1680) is attributed to 
her. Sec her Letters; Lives by Lair (trans. 
1908), Trouncer (1936), and J. Sanders, The 
Devoted Mistress ( 1959). 
LAVAL-MONTMORENCY, Francois Xavier, 
-md-md-rd-see (1622 1708), French mission- 
ary, was sent as Vicar Apostolic to Quebec in 
1659. Laval University wa.s named after him. 
LAVATER, Johann Kaspar (1741 1801), 
Swiss physiognomist, theologian and poet, 
born at Zurich, in 1769 received Protestant 
orders. He made himself known bv a 
volume of poems, Schweizertieder (1767). 
His Aussichten in die Fwtgkeit (1768 78) is 
characterized by religious enthusiasm and 
mysticism. He attempted to elevate physiog- 
nomy into a science in his Physiognomhehr 
Fragmente (1775 78; trans. by Holcrofl 
1793). Whilst tending the wounded at the 
capture of ZUrich by Massena (September 
1799) he received a wound, of which he later 
died. 

LAVELEYE, Simile Louis Victor de, lav^lay 
(1822-92), Belgian economist, bom at 
Bruges, in 1864 became professor of Political 
Economy at Liege. His works include De la 
proprNti trans. 1878); Le Socialisme 

contemporain {\%^\\ trans. 1885); Elements 
d'economie politique (1882); He was 

made a baron just before his death. See Life 
by Count Goblet d’Alviella (1894). 
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LAVER, James (1899- ), English writer 

and art critic, born in Liverpool, in 1921 was 
awarded the Newdigate prize for verse at 
Oxford, and later books of verse include His 
Last Sebastian (1922) and Ladies* Mistakes 
(1933). In 1922 he was appointed an 
assistant keeper at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and in 1927 a keeper. He has 
written several books of ait criticism, e.g. 
French Fainting and the I9th century (1937) 
and Fragonard (1956), and has made a 
substantial contribution to the history of 
English costume with such books as Taste 
and Fashion (1937), Fashions and Fashion 
Plates ( 1 943), Children* s Costume in the I9th 
Century (1951), &c. 

LAVERAN, Charles Ixiuis Alphonse, lav-ra 
(1845-1922), French physician and parasito- 
logist, bom and educated at Paris, became 
professor of Military Medicine and Epidemic 
Diseases at the military college of Val de 
Grace (1874-78) and again (1884-94). He 
studied malaria in Algeria (1878 83), 
discovering in 1880 the blood parasite which 
caused the disease. He also did important 
work on other diseases including sleeping- 
sickness and kala-azar. From 1896 until his 
death he was at the Pasteur Institute at Paris. 
In 1907 he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physiology and medicine, 

LA\ ERY, Sir John (1856- 1941), Irish painter, 
born at Belfast, studied in Glasgow, London 
and Paris. He was a portrait painter of the 
Glasgow school and his work enjoyed great 
popularity, especially his paintings of women. 
Elected R.S.A. in 1896, R.A. in 1921, he was 
knighted in 1918. He wrote a lively auto- 
biography, The Life of a Painter (1940). Sec 
W. John Laver y and his Work 

(1912), 

fvAVKjEKlE, Charles Martial Allcmand, 
Cardinal, khvcezlhrev (1825 92), born at 
Bayonne, in 1863 became Bishop of Nancy, 
in 1867 Archbishop of Algiers. He became 
well-known for his missionary work in Africa 
and ho founded the order of the White 
FalhcMS. See Clarke’s Cardinal Lavigerie and 
the AJriean Slave-trade (1890), and French 
Lives bv Preville (1894) and Lavigcnc (1896). 
LAMSS'E, Ernest, la-vees (1842 1922), French 
historian, born at Nouvion-cn-Thicrache, 
Aisne, He taught history to the sou of 
Napoleon HI and was professor of History at 
the Sorbonne, where he changed completely 
the leaching methods. In 1892 he was 
elected to the Academy, edited the Revue de 
Paris (1894) and became director of the 
Ecolc noriiiale supcncurc (1902-20). He 
wrote works on Prussian history after visiting 
Germany, but is perhaps best known for the 
immense ht.story which he published in 
collaboration withRambaud, HistoiregMrale 
du iVe si^cle d nos Jours (1893 -1900). Then 
came Histoire de France depuis les origines 
Jusqud la Revolution (9 vols. 1903 -11) and 
Histoire contemporaine (10 vols. completed 
1922). 

LAVOISIER, Antoine Laurent, ia-vwas-yay 
(1743 -94), French chemist, born at Paris. 
To obtain means for his investigations, he 
accepted in 1768 the office of farmer-general 
of taxes and in that year was also made an 
Academician. 4^ director of the government 

25 


powder-mills, he (1775) greatly improved 
gunpowder, its supply and manulacture, 
and successfully applied chemistry to 
agriculture. Regarded as the founder of 
modern chemistry, he discovered oxygen, by 
rightly interpreting Priestley’s facts, its 
importance in respiration, combustion and 
as a compound with metab. His Traitd 
elimentaire de chimie (1789) was a master- 
piece. Politically Liberal, he saw the great 
necessity for reform in France but was 
against revolutionary methods. But despite 
a lifetime of work for the state, inquiring into 
the problems of taxation, which he helped to 
reform, hospitals and prisons, he was 
guillotined as a farmer of taxes. See Lives by 
Grimaux (1888), Berthelot (1890), Cochrane 
(1931) and McKie (1952). 

LA VOISIN, vwa-zi (7-1680), French 
poisoner, whose real name was Catherine 
Monvoison. She amassed riches by con- 
cocting potions and selling them to the ladies 
at the court of Louis XIV. When the poison 
plots were discovered in 1 679 involving such 
well-known figures as the Duchess Mancini 
and Mme de Monlespan, La Voisin was 
found to be responsible after an examination 
by a secret tribunal. She was burned in 
1680. 

LAW, (1) Andrew Bonar (1858-1923), British 
statesman, born in New Brunswick, was an 
iron-merchant in Glasgow. Unionist M.P. 
from 1900, in 1911 he succeeded Balfour as 
Unionist leader in the House of Commons, 
was colonial secretary in 1915-16, then a 
member of the War Cabinet, chancellor of 
the exchequer (1916-18), lord privy seal 
(1919), and from 1916 leader of the House 
of Commons. He retired in March 1921, 
but despite ill-healih was premier October 
1922 to May 1923. 

(2) Edward. See Ellen borough. 

(3) John (1671-1729), Scottish financier, 

born at Edinburgh, son of a goldsmith and 
banker, who was proprietor of the estate of 
Lauriston. In 1694 he had to flee from 
London for having killed ’ Beau * Wilson in 
a duel. At Amsterdam he made a study of 
the credit operations of tl\c bank. In 17<)0 
he returned to Edinburgh, a zealous advocate 
of a paper currency; but his proposals to 
the Scottish parliament on this subject were 
unfavourably received. Back on the Con- 
tinent, he won and lost vast sums in gambling 
and speculation, but at last settling m Parts, 
he and his brother William (1675-1752) set 
up in 1716 a private bank. This prospered 
so that the Regent Orleans adopted in 1718 
Law's plan of a national bank. In 1719 Law 
originated a joint-stock company for reclaim- 
ing and settling lands in the Mississippi valley, 
called the Mississippi scheme^ and next year 
he was made comptroller-general of finances. 
When the 4»ubble burst he became an object 
of popular hatred, quitted France, and spent 
four years in En^and. He finally settled in 
Venice, where he died poor and forgotten. 
See Lives by Levasseur (1854), Alexi (Berlin 
1885), Wiston-Glynn (1908), Oudard (1927). 
H. M. Hyde (1948). , , 

(4) WillUun (1686-1761), English divme, 
bom at Kingseliffe, Northamptonshire, son 
of a grocer, entered Emmanuel College, 
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Cambridge in 1705, and became a fellow ip 
1711. He was unable to subscribe the oath 
of allegiance to George I, and forfeited his 
fellowship. About 1727 he became tutor 
to the father of Edward Gibbon, and for ten 
years was ‘ the much-honoured friend and 
spiritual director of the whole family *. The 
elder Gibbon died in 1737, and three years 
later Law retired to KingsclifTe, and was 
joined by his disciples. Miss Hester Gibbon, 
sister of his pupil, and Mrs Hutcheson. The 
two ladies had a united income of about 
£3000 a year, and most of this they spent in 
works of charity. About 1733 Law had 
begun to study Jacob Boehme, and most of 
his later books are expositions of his mystic- 
ism. Law won his first triumphs against 
Bishop Hoadly in the famous Bangorian 
controversy with his Three Letters (1717). 
His Remarks on MandevUle's Fable of the Bees 

' (1723) is a masterpiece of caustic wit and 
vigorous English. Only less admirable is the 
Case of Reason (1732), in answer to Tindal 
die Deist. But his most famous work 
remains the Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life {\129), which profoundly influenced 
Dr Johnson and the Wesleys. See Walton’s 
Notes and Materials for a Complete Biography 
(1854), Overton’s William Law^ Nonjuror and 
bfysfic (1881), and books by A. Whyte 
(1892), S. Hobhouse (1927) and Talon (1948). 

LAWES, (1) Henry (1596-1662), English 
composer, born at Dinton, Wiltshire, set 
Milton’s Comus to music and also the verses 
of Herrick. Highly regarded by Milton, who 
sang his praises in a sonnet, his adaptation 
of music to verse and rhythm was masterly. 
His half-brother, William (d. 1645), was also 
a composer, one of Charles I’s court music- 
ians; he was killed at Chester during the 
Civil War. Sec Life by Lefkowitz (1960), 

(2) Sir John Beimet (1814 1 900), English 
agriculturist, bom at Rothamsted, St Albans, 
carried out a long series of experiments with 
plants and then with crops on his estate there 
and from these grew the artificial fcrtilr/cr 
industry. For the manufacture of his super- 
phosphates he set up a factory at Deptford 
Creek in 1842. Even more important than 
this commercial enterprise were his purclv 
scientific researches into agriculture. With 
him, aided by his partner J. H. Gilbert (q.v.), 
agriculture became a science and the Rotham- 
st^ Experimental Station which he founded 
ifl 1843, now controlled largely by the 
gOvmment, has become famous throughout 
thet world. Elected F. R.S. in 1 854 he received 
with Gilbert the gold medal of the Society 
in 1867. 

LAWLER, Ray (1911- ), Australian play- 
Wright, bom m Melbourne, was a factory- 
haijil.at the age of thirteen but soon gravitatra 
to ttb stage. His Summer of the Seventeenth 
MaOf a play of the * outback *, with its down- 
weaith realism and with Lawler himself in a 
leading r61e, brought him fame outside 

^ Australia. 

LAWRENCE, St (martyred c. a.d. 258), said 
to have been bom at Huesca in Spain, 
became a deacon at Rome. In the persecu- 
tkm of Vaterito he was condemned to be 
bmiled a gmiron. 

lA¥irR£NCE, (1) DavM Herbert (1885-1930), 


English poet and novelist, bom in Eastwood, 
Notts, the son of a miner. WithJhiberculous 
tendencies, of which he eventually died, he 
became, through his mother’s devotion, a 
schoolmaster and began to write, encouraged 
by the notice taken of his work by Ford 
Madox Huefler and Edward Garnett. In 
1911, after the success of his first novel, The 
White Peacock, he decided to live by writing. 
He travelled in Germany, Austria and Italy 
during 1912 and 1913, and in 1914, after her 
divorce from Professor Ernest Wceklcy, 
married Frieda von Richthofen, a cousin of 
the German air ace, Baron von Richthofen 
(q.v.). They returned to England at the 
outbreak of war and lived in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and persecution in a cottske in 
Cornwall. In 1915 he published The Rapibow 
and was horrified to find himself prosecuted 
for obscenity. He left England in 19191 and 
after threc^cars' residence in Florence^ the 
Abruzzi, (japri and Taormina, left for 
America, settling in Mexico until the progress 
of his disease drove him in 1921 back to Italy 
where his last years were spent. His sensitive 
spirit was again shocked by his further 
prosecutions for obscenity over the publica- 
tion in Florence of Lady Chatterley's Jjjver 
in 1928 and over an exhibition of his paintings 
in London the same year. Opinion is still 
divided over Lawrence’s worth as a writer; 
but there can be no doubt about his effect on 
the younger intellectuals of his period. He 
challenged them by his attempt to interpret 
human emotion on a deeper level of con- 
sciousness than that handled by his contem- 
poraries. This provoked either sharp criti- 
cism or an almost idolatrous respect. Now 
that his strong but ambiguous personality is 
removed, it is possible to agree with T, S. 
Eliot, who said that he was ‘a writer who 
had to write often badly in order to write 
sometimes well’, and with E. M. Forster, 
who called him ’the greatest imaginative 
novelist of our generation*. His descriptive 
passages arc sometimes superb, but he h;u! 
little humour, and this occasionally producco 
unintentionally comic cflTccls. His barnjnK 
idealism — and it is entirely wrong to imagmv 
that Lawrence was ever deliberately crouc 
glows through all his work. His finest 
writing occurs in his poems, where all but 
csMrntiaJs have been pared away; hut the 
larger proportion of his novels have an 
enduring strength. These include Sons anJ 
Lovers (1913), Aaron* s Rod (1922), Kangaroo' 
(1923) and The Plumed Serpent (1926). 
coilected poems were published in 192^ 
Sec J. Middleton Murry, Son of Wonuu: 
(1931), R. Aldington, Portrait of a Oemu^. 
Bur . . . (1950) and studies by F. R. l..eavjs 
(1955) and R. Rees (1958). 

(2) Ernest Orlando (1901-58), American 
physicist, born at Canton, South Dakota, 
studied there, at Minnesota and at YaU- 
became assistant professor at Bcrkeic>, 
California, in 1927, where in 1936 he was 
appointed director of the rndiation laboratory 
having constructed the first cyclotron for tlic 
production of artificial radioactivity, funda- 
mental to the development of the atomic 
bomb. Me was awartm the Hughes Medal 
of the lUiyal Sodety (19^), the Comstock 
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Prize (1937V the Nobel prize (1939) and 
became an c^ccr of the Legion d*Honneur in 
1948. 

(3) Geoffrey, 1st Baron Oaksey (1 880- ) 

English lawyer, a son of Lord Trevethin. 
lord chief justice of England, graduated at 
Oxford and was called to the bar in 1906. 
He became a judge of the high court of 
justice (King's Bench Division) in 1932, a 
lord justice of appeal in 1944 and was a 
lord of appeal in ordinary between 1947 
and 1957. He was president of the Inter- 
national Tribunal for the trial of war crimi- 
nals at Nuremberg in 1945 and was distin- 
guished for his fair and impartial conduct of 
the proceedings. 

(4) Sir Henry Montgomery (1806-57), 
British soldier and administrator, bom at 
Matara, Ceylon, was educated at Derry, 
Bristol and Addiscombe, and in 1 823 join^ 
the Bengal Artillery. He took part in the 
first Burmese war (1828), in the hrst Afghan 
war (1838), and in the Sikh wars (1845 and 
1848). Jn 1856 he pointed out the danger of 
reducing the British army, and the latent 
germs of rebellion. In 1 857 he was appointed 
10 Lucknow, and did all he could to restore 
contentment there, but the mutiny broke out 
in May. It was owing to his foresight that 
It was made possible for a thousand Euro- 
pe jus and eight hundred Indians to defend 
(he Residency for nearly four months against 
7000 rebels. He was injured by a shell, and 
died two days afterwards. * Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty *, is his 
Nclf-chosen epitaph. See Lives by Edwardes 
and Merivale (1872-73), Inncs (1898), 
Morison (1934). 

(5) John Laird Mair, 1st Baron (1811 79), 
British administrator, brother of (4), was 
born at Richmond, Yorkshire. In 1827 he 
obtained a presentation to Haileybury 
Tollegc. His first years in the Indian civil 
SCI vice were spent at Delhi. Successively 
commissioner and lieutenant-governor of the 
Punjab, he used every effort to curb the 
oppression of the people by their chiefs, 
devised a system of land tenure, and devoted 
ins whole energy to restoring peace and 
prosperity. The once restless Sikhs had 
become so attached to his rule that Lawrence 
was enabled to disarm the mutineers in the 
Punjab, to raise an army of 59,000 men. and 
U) capture Delhi from the rebels after a siege 
of over three months. In 1863 he succeeded 
i ord Elgin as governor-general of India. 
He did not believe in British interference in 
Amu beyond the frontier of India, and was 
especially opposed to intriguing in Afghanis- 
(11 n. Created Baron Lawrence on his return 
home in 1869, he was chairman of the London 
School-board 1870-73. He devoted the 
last days of his life in parliament (1878) to an 
exposure of the policy which led up to the 
disastrous Afghan war. vSec Lives by 
Bosworih Smith (1883), Sir Richard Temple 
1 1889) and Sir Charles Aitchison (1892) and 
study by Pal (1952). 

(6) Sir ilmoM (1769-1830), English 
painter, son of a Bristol infikeepcr, was 
tamed as a child for his portraits. At twelve 
he had hi studio at Bath, at eights^ he 
entered as a stud^ of the Royal As^emy, 
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having a year before given up crayons for oils. 
His full-length portrait of Queen Charlotte, 
now in the National Gallery, which he painted 
at the age of twenty, was remarkable for its 
maturity and is one of his best works. In 
1791 he was elected A.R.A., and in 1794 R.A., 
in 1792 was appointed limner to the king, in 
1815 was knitted by the Prince Regent, and 
In 1820 succeeded West as P.R.A. He died 
in London, and was buried in St Paul's. 
Lawrence was the favourite portrait-painter 
of his time, and had an immense practice, 
but many of his paintings are now deemed 
over-facile, lacking in dignity, and his 
colouring blatant. He w'as perhaps most 
sincere in his fine portraits of Frederick 
William III of Prussia and Archduke Charles 
of Austria. See Life by Goldring (1951). 

(7) Thomas Edward (1888-1935), British 
soldier, was a junior member of the British 
Museum archaeological team at Carchemish, 
on the Euphrates, and thus made his first 
intimate acquaintance with the desert 
dwellers. With the war of 1 9 1 4-1 8 his ability 
to penetrate the ‘ closed shop ’ of nomadic 
tribal life enabled him to reanimate the 
wilting Arab revolt against the Turk. Operat- 
ing in command of the Emir Feisal’s levies, 
his co-opcralion with General Allenby's 
triumphal advance demonstrated his out- 
standing abilities as a partisan leader. As a 
delegate to the Peace Conference and, later, 
as adviser on Arab affairs to the Colonial 
Office, his inability to secure all he had set 
out to achieve for the Arab cause he had 
espoused led to his withdrawal from what he 
termed * the shallow grave of public duty *, 
and to his obscure but valuable service, 
under the name of Aircraftsman Shaw, in 
the R.A.F. He was killed in a motor-cycling 
accident in Miw 1935. Publications: The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom (for private circu- 
lation, 1926), Revolt in the Desert (1927), 
Crusader Casdes (1936). Oriental Assembly 
(cd. A. W. Lawrence, 1929) and The Mint 
(1955). See Lives by R. Graves (1927), 
Lowell Thomas (1958) and R. Aldington 

lAWS^ON , (1) Cecil Gordon (1851 -82), Eng- 
lish landscape-painter, was bom at VVelling- 
ton, Shropshire, but brought up in London. 
He exhibited at the Academy in 1870, but 
remained obscure, many of his pictures being 
rejected, til! 1878, when his Minister*s Carden 
at the Grosvenor made him famous. The 
short remainder of his life was a brilliant 
success. See Memoir by Gossc (1883). 

(2) Henry Hcrtzbeig (1867-1922), Austra- 
lian writer, born in New South Wales of 
Scandinavian ancestry, published short 
stories and narrative verse of the Australian 
scene, collected in Short Stories in Prose and 
Verse (1894), While the Billy Boils (1896), 
Over the Sliprails (1900). Ac. 

LAXNESS, Halddr Kiljan, /a/ifcj - (1902- ), 
Icelandic writer, bom in Reykjavik, travelled 
in Europe and America after the first World 
War and became a Catholic. A X2hristian 
communism is a favourite theme in his works, 
which include Salka Valka (1934), a story of 
Icelandic fishing folk, the cpietdSiaffstaet Mk 
(1934-35), Is^nds Klukkan (19#), which 
describes tSth-century Iceland under DanlUh 
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rule, Gerpla (1952), &c. A master of the 
narrative, he rejuvenated his native tongue 
and was awarded the Nobel prize in 1955. 

LAYAMON (fl. early 13th cent.), English 
priest at Emley (now Areley), on the Severn 
near Bewdley. He produced an amplified 
imitation of Wace’s Brut d'Angleterre, 
important in the history of English versi- 
fication as the first poem written in Middle 
English. See Madden's edition (1847k 
Layamon's Brut Selections^ ed. Hall (1924); 
E. K. Chambers’s Arthur of Britain (1927). 

LAYARD, Sir Austin Henry (1817-94), 
English archaeologist and politician, was 
bom in Paris, a son of a dean of Bristol, and 
passed his boyhood in Italy. Travelling 
along the Tigris on his way to Ceylon in 1 840, 
he was struck with the ruins of Nimrud, the 
supposed site of Nineveh. In 1845-47 he 
carried on excavations there, finding the 
remains of four palaces. He published 
hiineveh and its Remains (1848), Monuments of 
Nineveh (1850), &c. He was presented with 
the freedom of the city of London, was made 
D.C.L, by Oxford, and was lord rector of 
Aberdeen University 1855-56. He was M.P. 
for Aylesbury 1852-57, for Southwark 
1860 69, foreign under-sccrctary 1861-66, 
chief commissioner of Works 1868 69. 
In 1869 he went as British ambassador to 
Spain, in 1877 to Constantinople (where he 
showed strong philo-Turkish sympathies), 
being made G.C.B. in 1878. See his Early 
Adventures (1878) and his Autobiography and 
Letters (ed. Bruce, 1903). 

LAZARUS, Emma (1849-87), a New York 
Jewess who from 1866 published five sinking 
volumes of poems and translations. Sec her 
Poems (2 vols. 1888). 

LEACOCK, Stephen Butler (1869 1944), 
Canadian economist and humorist, educated 
at the University of Toronto, became tirsl 
a teacher, later a lecturer at McGill University 
and in 1908 head of the Economics depart- 
ment there. He wrote several books on his 
subject, including EVeme/iw of Political Science 
(1906), Practical Political Economy (1910) 
and The Economic Prosperity of the British 
Empire (1931). It is, however, as a humorist 
that he became widely knowm. Among his 
popular short stories, essays and parodies are 
Literary Lapses (1910), Nonsense Novels 
(1911), Sunshine Sketches of a Little lo^’n 
(1912), Behind the Beyond (1913), Moonbeams 
from the Larger Lunacy (1915), Winsome 
Winnie (1920) and The Garden of Folly (1924). 
He wrote also biographies of Mark Twain 
(1932) and Charles Dickens (1933). The Boy 
I Left Behind Me^ an autobiography, appeared 
in 1946, Sec P. McArthur, Stephen Leacock 
(1923), 

U&ADE, nde Ward, See Boehme. 

LEAKE, WBIiam Martin (1777-1860), English 
topographer of Greece and antiquarian, bom 
in Lonocm. In the army from 1794, he 
served in Turkey and other parts of the 
Levant He heip^ in the survey of the valley 
of the Nile and retired from the army with 
the rank of iieutcoant-colouel in 1823. He 
wrote learned works on Greece and Greek 
antiquities^ including Topography of Athens 
(IS2i) atgiB ^Numismata Heflenica (1854). 
^ Memihir hy Marsden (1864). 


LEAR, Edward (1812-88), English artist and 
author, bom in London, had a passion for 
painting, and was sent by the Earl of Derby 
to Italy and Greece, where he painted many 
landscapes. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1850 to 1873. His later years 
were spent in Italy, and he died at San Remo. 
Lear is less known by his paintings than by 
his illustrated books of travels — Sketches of 
Rome (1842) Illustrated Excursions in Italy 
(1846), Journal in Greece and Albania (1851), 
Journal in Calabria (1852) and In Corsica 
(1869). But it is by his Book of Nonsense 
(1846), written for the Earl of Derby's 
grandchildren, that he is now remembered. 
Nonsense Songs, Stories and Botany foUowcd 
in 1870, More Nonsense Rhymes ini 1871, 
Laughable Lyrics in 1876. See Life iby A. 
Davidson (1938). \ 

LEARMONT. See Thoma.s the Rhym^. 
LEAVIS, Frank Raymond (1895- ). f ng- 

lish critic, from 1936 fellow of Downinj* 
College, Cambridge, fought against mere 
literary dilettantism in the literary quartcrlv. 
Scrutiny (1932 53), which he edited, as wJn 
as in New Bearings in English Poetry (1932) 
His sociological study. Culture and Environ- 
ment (1933; w'ith D. Thomson), deploring* 
their separation in modern times and strcssini: 
the importance of inculcating critical stan- 
dards m the young, has become a classic 
Other works include a study of D. H. Law- 
rence (1955). 

LEBEDEV, Petr NikoJajevich (1866 19l2i. 
Russian physicist, born in Moscow, studiciJ 
at Strasbourg under Kundt and becaniv. 
professor of Physics at Moscow (1912), Ih 
proved that light exerts a pressure on bodies, 
and investigated the earth's magnetism. 
LEBRUN, Albert, le-hrd (1871 1950), French 
statesman, was born at Mcrcy-le-Haui 
(Meurthe-et-MOvSeUe), studied mining engi- 
neering, became a deputy (Left Republican j 
in 1900, was minister for the colonics 1911- }4 
for blockade and liberated regions 1917 ly. 
senator 1920, and president of the Senak 
1931. The last president of the Ihiui 
Republic, he surrendered his powers to 
P6tain in 1940. and went into relircmeni 
from which he did not re-emerge, although 
consulted by General dc GauHc in 1944. His 
health was affected by a period of internment 
after arrest by the Gestapo in 1943. 

LE BRUN, 0) Cliarles (1619 90), French 
historical painter, born in Paris, studied four 
years in Rome, and for nearly forty year* 
(1647- 83) exercised a despotic influence over 
French art and artists, being usually coit- 
sidcred the foimdcr of the French school oi 
painting. He helped to found the Academv 
of Painting and l^ulpture in 1648 and was 
the first director of the Gobelins tapcstr> 
works (1662). From 1668 to 1683 he was 
employed by Louis XIV in the decoration 
of the Palace of Versailles; but resenting 
supersession, he sickened and died. See 
works by Genevay (1885), Jouin (1889) and 
Marcel 0909). 

(2) Marie £U$abeth Louise (1755 1842k 
F rench painter, born in Paris, a dauglitcr oi 
one Vjgee, a painter, in 1776 married J, B- 1 • 
Le Brim, picture-dealer and grand-nephew 
of Chttfics Lc Brun. Hqr great beauty anu 
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the charm of her painting speedily made her 
work fashionable. Her portrait of Marie 
Antoinette (1779) led to a lasting friendship 
with the queen and she painted numerous 
portraits of the royal family. She left Paris 
for Italy at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and after a species of triumphal progress 
through Europe, arrived in London jn 1802. 
There she painted portraits of the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Byron, Ac. In 1805 she 
returned to Paris. See her Souvenirs (1837; 
trans. 1904), Memoirs (1926) and a study by 
Helm (1915). 

LK C'ARON, Major Henri, ka-rd (1840 94), 
assumed name of Thomas Beach, of Col- 
chester, whose spying on Irish- American 
Fenians is described in his Twenty- five Years 
in the Secret Service (1892). 

I .E CH ATELIER . See Ch atelier . 

LECKY, William Edward Hartpole (1838- 
1903), Irish historian and philosopher, born 
near Dublin, graduated B.A. in 1859 at 
Trinity College. In 1861 he published 
anonymously The Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland, four brilliant essays on Swift, 
Hood, Grattan and O’Connell. One of the 
greatest and most unbiased of British his- 
ionans, his later works were Rationalism in 
JUtrope (1865), History of European Morals 
(1869), History of England in the 18th Century 
(1878 90) and Democracy and Liberty 
A decided Unionist but having a real sym- 
pathy with Irish problems, he became M.P, 
for Dublin University in 1895, a privy 
councillor in 1897 and O.M. (1902). See 
I lie by hts wife (1909), and A Victorian 
Historian (Private letters of W, E. H. Lccky 
1859 78), cd. H, M. Hyde (1947), 

I ECLAIR, .lean Marie (1697- 17(>4), French 
composer and violinist, wrote many fine 
sonatas for the instrument, also the opera 
S' vl/a et a lauds (1746). 

fj CIANCHE, Georges, /e-A7d-.v/?ef> (1839 82), 

1 n*r,ch chemist, born in Pans, remembered 
for the galvanic cell invented by him and 
i?iven his name. 

LE ('IJ:RC, .lean, /<*-A7er, or Johannes 
('liTicw.s (1657 1736), Swiss Reformed theo- 
logian, born at Geneva, became in 1684 
professor of Philosophy in the Remonstrant 
seminary at Amsterdam. His works number 
over seventy, and revealed what were then 
startling opinions on the authorship of the 
Pentateuch and on inspiration generally. 
His Bible commentaries were completed in 
1731. Serial publications were Bibliothdtiue 
univetseUr et historique (25 vols. 1686-93), 
llihlioth^que choisie (28 vols. 1703 13), and 
Bihliotli^que ancienne et moderne (29 vols, 
1714 26). 

LECIXTSE, Charles de, lay-kliiz (1525 -1609), 
the botanist * Clusius \ wa.s born at Arras, 
iravcllcd in Spain, England, Hungary, &c., 
and from 1 593 was a professor at I-cyden. 
LECOCQ, Alexandre Charles (1832 1918), 
French composer of comic operas, w'as born 
at Paris, His many Offenbachian operettas 
include Le Docieur Miracle (1857), La Fille 
tie Madame Angot (1872), Girofl^-Girofia 
(1874) and l.^fieyptienne (1890). 

LECONTE m LlSl.E, Charles Marie. 
h^-‘kot </<» leet (1818-94), French poet, was 
horn in Rdunioa^ and after some years of 


travel settled to a literary life in Paris. He 
exercised a profound influence on all the 
younger poets, headed the school called 
Parnassiens, and succeeded to Victor Hugo’s 
chair at the Academy in 1886, His early 
poems appeared as Poisies completes (1858). 
Other volumes are Poimes barbares (1862) 
and Poimes tragiques (1884); and he trans- 
lated many classics. His verse is marked by 
regularity and faultlcssness of form. See 
monographs. Dornis (1895), Lcblond (1906), 
Flottes (1939) and A. Fairlie, Leconte de 
Lisle* s Poems on the Barbarian Races (1947). 
LE CORBUSIER. See Corbusier. 
LECOUVREUR, Adrienne, le-koov-rcer 
(1692-1730), French actress, born near 
Chalons, made her d6but at the Comedie 
Francaise in 1717, and soon became famous 
for her acting, her fascinations, and her 
admirers, amongst whom were Marshal 
Saxe, Voltaire and Lord Peterborough. Her 
death was by some ascribed to poisoning by a 
rival, the Duchesse de Bouillon. This is the 
plot of the play by Scribe and Legouve. See 
Monval’s Lettres d'Adrienne Lecouvreur 
(1892), and study by Rivollet (1925). 
LEDRU-ROLLIN, Alexandre Auguste, -/f 
(1807-74), French politician, was born at 
Fontenay. Admitted to the bar in 1830, 
he made a name as defender of Republicans 
and as a democratic agitator. In 1841 
he was elected deputy for Le Mans, and 
visited Ireland during O’ConneU’s agitation. 
His Appel aux travailieurs (1846) declared 
universal suffrage the panacea for the miseries 
of the working-classes. At the Revolution 
of 1848 he became minister of the interior in 
the Provisional Government, and in May was 
elected one of the interim government. But 
he gave offence by his arbitrary conduct, and 
resigned June 28. As candidate for the 
presidency against Louis Napoleon he was 
beaten and an unsuccessful attempt to 
provoke an insurrection in June 1849 drove 
him to England. He was amnestied in 1870, 
and after his return was elected to the 
Assembly. See his Discours politiques et Merits 
divers appeared in 1879, See Caiman’s 
Ledru-RolHn and the Second French Republic 
(1922). 

LEE, (1) Ann (173b 84), English mystic, the 
illiterate daughter of a Manchester black- 
smith, married in 1762 Abraham Stanley, also 
a blacksmith. Imprisoned in 1770 for street- 
preaching, she emigrated to America in 1774, 
and in 1776 founded at Niskayuna, 7 miles 
north-west of Albany, N.Y., the parent 
Shaker settlement. Sec The Shakers, by 
F. W, Evans (N.Y. 1859), and short Life by 
Axon (1876). 

(2) Charles (1731-82), a cantankerous 
general in the American War of Indepen- 
dence, was born in Cheshire, and had served 
seventeen years as a British officer in America. 
Juniuses Letters have been ascribed to him. 

(3) Harriet (1757-1851), English novelist, 
born in London, wrote with her sister The 
Canterbury Tales, one of which was drama- 
tized by Byron and called lErrwer, or. The 
Inheritance, 

(4) James Paris (1831 1904), American 
inventor, born at Hawick. Scotland. He 
einii^ated with his parents to Cahada. later 
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going from Ontario to Hartford, Connecticut. 
The Lee-£nfield and Lee-Metford rifles m 
bated in part on his designs. See MetfomI, 
WE 

(5) Nathaniel (1649-92), English dramatist, 
from Westminster passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, failed as an actor through 
nervousness (1672), produced nine or ten 
tragedies between 1675 and 1682, spent five 
years in Bedlam (1684-89). His best play is 
The Rival Queens (1677). He wrote with 
Dryden two plays, Oedipus and The Duke of 
Guise, See R. G. Hann, Otway and Lee 
(1931). 

(6) Richard Henry. See Lee, Robert 
Edward. 

(7) Robert, D.D. (1804-68), Scots divine, 
was bom at Tweedmouth, and educated at 
Berwick (where he was also for a time a boat- 
builder) and St Andrews. In J 843 he became 
minister at Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and in 
1846 he was appointed professor of Biblical 
Criticism in Edinburgh University and a 
Queen's chaplain. In 1857 he began his re- 
form of the Presbyterian church-service. He 
restored the reading of prayers, kneeling at 
prayer and standing during the sinking and in 
1863 he introduced a harmonium, in 1865 an 
organ, into his church. These ‘ innovations * 
brou^t down upon him bitter attacks. His 
works include a Handbook of Devotion (1845). 
Prayers for Public Worship (1857), The Family 
ana its Duties (1863), and The Reform of 
the Church (1864). Sec Life by R. H. Story 
(1870). 

(8) Robert Edward (1807-70), American 
soldier, was fifth in descent from Richard Lee 
of Shropshire, who emigrated to Virginia in 
the reign of Charles I, received large grants 
of land between the Potomac and Rappa- 
hannock rivers, and built the original 
Stratford House. In the later house, erected 
by his grandson, Thomas Lee, were born the 
distinguished brothers, Richard Heiny (1732- 
1794), mover of the resolution in favour 
of American Independence and a signer of 
the Declaration; Francis Ughtfoot (1734- 
1797). a signer of the Declaration; and 
WUliam (1737-95) and Arthur (1740-92), 
diplomatists. There also was bom Robert 
Edward, the son of General Henry Lee. At 
eighteen he entered West Point, graduated 
second in his class in 1829, and received a 
commission in the engineers, in the Mexican 
war (1846) he was chief-enginoer of the centra] 
army in Mexico, and at the storming of 
Chapultepec was sevmly wounded. In 
1852-55 he commanded the U.S. Military 
Academy, fteftocfttly improved its efliciency. 
His next senioe was as a cavalry officer on 
the Texan border 1855-59. At the John 
Brown md he was ordered to Harper's Ferry 
to capture the insurgents. He was in com- 
mand in Texas in 1860, but was recalled to 
Waidungton in March 1861 when seven states 
had formed the Southern Confederacy. 
Virilitlla seceded on April 17, and Colonel 
Lee, beMeving that his allegiance was due to 
his stale, sent in his resignation. Within two 
days he was made commander-tn-chief of the 
forces of Vifginia. At Richmond he supor- 
intended, the defbnoes of the city till the 
autuiimf wim Jhe was anst to oppose Qenssal 


Rosecrans in West Virginia. In, the spring of 
1862 he was working at the coast defences of 
Georgia and South Carolina, but on McClel- 
lan's advance was summoned to the capital. 
General J. E. Johnston, chief in Command, 
was wounded at Seven Pines in May, and 
Lee was put in command of the army around 
Richmond. His masterly strategy in the 
seven days* battles around Richmond 
defeated McQellan's purpose; his battles 
and strategy in opposing General Pope, his 
invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
other achievements are cardinal to the history 
of the war. The increasing resources of the 
North and the decreasing resources of the 
South could only result in the final success of 
the former. On April 9, 1865, Lee surren- 
dered his army of 28,231 men to General 
Grant at Appomattox Courthouse, Virginia, 
and the war was practically ended. After 
the close of the war he frankly accepted the 
result, and although deprived of his former 
property at Arlington on the Potomac, and 
the White House on the Pamunky, be declined 
offers of pecuniary aid. and accepted ihc 
presidency of what came to be called the 
Washington and Lee University at Lexington, 
Virginia. He married in 1832 Mary 
Randolph Custis (1806-73). Their eldest 
son, George Washington Custis Lee, resigned 
as first-ljcutcnant in the U.S. arniy in 
1861, was aidc-de-camp to Jefferson Davis 
1861-63, major-general of a division in 1864, 
and successor of his father as president of 
the Washington and Lee University. William 
Henry Fitzhugh Lee, second son, was major- 
general of Confederate cavalry, and was 
elected to congress. Captain Robert E. Lee 
of the Confederate cavalry was the third son. 
See Lee^s Dispatches (1915); studies by Long 
(1886), F. Lee (1894). White (1897), Trent 
(1899), R. E. Lee (1904), Page (19Q9). 
Bradford (1912), Maurice (1925L Freeman 
(1934), Burne (1939). 

(9) Samuel (1783-1852), English orientalist, 
bom at Longnor, Shropshire, was the author 
of Hebrew, Chaidaic and English Lexicon 
(1840). 

(10) Sir Sidney (1859-1926), English critic, 
born in London, became assistant-editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography in 1883, 
editor in 1891, and professor of English, 
East London College, 1913. He wrote a 
standard Life of Shakespeare (1898; new ed. 
1915); a life of Queen Victoria (1902), 
Shakespeare and the Modern Stage (1906), and 
a Life of Edward VII (1 925 27), &c. He was 
knighted in 1911. See Life by. C. H. Firth 
(1931). 

(11) Sophia (1750-1824). Enjdwh writer, 
sister of (3), wrote plays and novels, including 
The Chapter of Accidents (1780), the success 
of which enabled her to open a girls* school 
at Bath. 

(12) Tsmig-Oao (192^ ), Chinese 

physicist, bom in Soanghat, educated at 
Kiangsi and at Chekiang University, wem a 
scholarship to Chicago in 1946, became a 
lecturer at the University of Caiifomta, and 
in 1956 was appointed^ofessor at Columbia 
University. With Dr Chen Ning Yang (q.v.), 
he disproved the parity prmaple. till then 
conaidarad a fuadamenul ph^cai law, and 
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for this was awarded, jointly with Yang, the >. he staved off condeidnation. But his power 
Nobel prize for 1957. was gone, and in 1699 he retired, thoiw he 

(13) Vernon, pen-name of Violet Pagef^ spoke in defence of Sacheverell in 1710. He 
(1856-1935), English aesthetic philosopher, died at Easton, Northants. See books by 
critic and novelist, born in Boulogne of Courtenay (1838), A, Browning (1913, 1945, 
English parentage, travelled widely in her &c.). 

youth and settled in Florence. Her studies of LEESE, Sir Oliver William Hargreaves, Bart. 
Italian and Renaissance art, Euphorion (1884), (1894- ), English ^eral, won the D.S.O. 

and Renaissance Fancies and Studies (1895) in World War I and in 1939 became deputy 
were followed by her philosophical stud:^, The chief of staff of the British Expeditionary 
Beautiful (1913), one of the best expositions Force in France. In 1942 he was promoted 
of the empathy theory of art. She also wrote lieutenant-general and commanded an army 
two novels and a dramatic trilogy Satan the corps from £1 Alamein to Sicily, where he 
Waster (1920) giving full rein to her pacifism, succeeded Montgomery to the command of 
LEECH, John (1817-64), English artist of the Eighth Army during the Italian campaign. 
Irish descent, bom in London, the son of a In November 1944 he commanded an army 
coffee-house proprietor, went to the Charter- group in Burma. He was created K.C.B. in 
house with Thackeray, studied medicine, but 1943 and was appointed lieutenant of the 
at eighteen published Etchings and Sketchings, Tower of London in 1954. 


hy A. Pen, Esq, In 1836 he was contributing 
to BeWs Life and sent his first contribution to 
Punch in 1841. His Punch cartoons arc full 
of high qualities; but even more delightful 
are the smaller woodcuts. In the intervals 
of work for Punch Leech contributed much 
to other journals and publications, including 
woodcuts in Once a Week (1859-62) and the 
Illustrated London News (1856), in The Comic 
English and Latin Grammars (1840), Hood's 
Comic Annual (1842), Smith’s Wassail Bowl 
(1843), and A Little Tour in Ireland (1859); 
etchings in Bentley's Miscellany, Jerrold's 
Magazine, the Christmas books of Dickens, 
the Comic History of England (1847-48), 
Comic History of Rome (1852), and the 
Handley Cross sporting novels. He also 
drew several lithographed series, of which 
Portraits of the Children of the Mobility (1841) 
is the most important. Leech died in 
Kensington, and was buried close to 
Thackeray at Kcnsal Green. See Dr John 
Brown's John Leech (1882), F. G. Kitton’s 
Biographical Sketch (1883) and Life by W. P. 
Frith, R.A. (1891). 

LEED,S, Thomas Osborne, Duke of (16^2- 
1712), English statesman, better known as 
Earl of Danby, was the son of a Yorkshire 
baronet. He entered parliament for York in 
1661, and in 1667 became a treasury auditor, 
in 1671 treasurer of the Navy, in 1673 
Viscount Latimer and Baron Danby, and in 
1 674 lord high treasurer and Earl of Danby. 
He sought to enforce the laws against Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters, used fats influence 
to get Princess Mary married to William of 
Orange in 1677, and negotiated with Louis 
XIV for bribes to Charles. Louis, however, 
intrigued for Danby’s downfall, and the 
Commons impeached him in 1678 for 
treating with foreign powers, aiming at the 
introduction of aroitrary power and squan- 
dering public money. He was kept in the 
Tower until 1684, although Charles at once 
gave him a full pardon, as the Commons 
orsisted in the impcachmenL When James 
egan to threaten the Established Church 
Danby signed the invitation to William of 
Orange. His reward was the marquisate of 
Carmarthen and the presidency of the council, 
and he ranuned his old methods of govern- 
ment. He was created Duke of Leeds In 
1694. In 1695 again impeached for acoepdng 
5000 guineas fedm the cast India Company, 


I.EEUWENHOEK, Anton van, lay'ven-hook 
(1632-1723), Dutch scientist, bom at Delft, 
was a clerk in an Amsterdam cloth-warehousc 
till 1654, and after that became at Delft the 
most famous microscopist, conducting a 
series of epoch-making discoveries in support 
of the circulation of the blood, and in con- 
nection with blood-corpuscles, spermatozoa, 
&c. He first detected the fibres of the 
crystalline lens, the fibrils and striping of 
muscle, the structure of ivory and hair, the 
scales of the epidermis, and the distinctive 
characters of rotifers. His Opera appeared at 
Leyden in 1719-22; an English selection at 
London in 1798-1801. Sec a monograph 
by C. Dobell (1932). 

LE FANU, Joseph Sheridan, lef'^-^nyoo (1814- 
1873), Irish novelist, was bom and died in 
Dublin. He was a grand-nephew of Richard 
Sheridan. He began writing for the Dublin 
University Magazine, of which he was editor 
and later, proprietor. His novels include 
The House by the Churchyard (1863), Uncle 
Silas (1864), probably his best known. In a 
Glass Darkly (1872), and fourteen other 
works. A leading feature in them is their 
weird uncanniness. His Poems were edited 
by A. P. Graves ( 1 896). Sec Memoir prefixed 
to his Purcell Papers (1880), Seventy Years of 
Irish Life, by his brother, W, R. Le Fanu 
(1893), S. M. Ellis, Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu 
and others (1931), and N. Browne, Le Fanu 
(1951). 

LEFEBVRE, Francois Joseph, Duke of Danzig, 
H'-fay'vr* (1755-1820), marshal of France, 
was bom at Ruffach in Alsace, and was a 
sergeant in the Guards at the Revolution. He 
fought at Fleurus, Altenkirchen and Stockach, 
in 1799 took part with Bonaparte in the 
overthrow of the Directory, and in 1804 was 
made a marshal. He took Danzig, and was 
created Duke of Danzig (1807), distinguished 
himself in the early part of Peninsular 
war, and suppressed the insurrection in the 
Tyrol. During the Russian campaign he had 
the command of the Imperial Guard, and in 
1814 of the left wing of the French army. 
Submitting to the Bourbons, he was made a 
peer, a dignity restored to him in 1819, 
though he had sided with his old master 
during the Hundred Days. 

LEFORT* Francois Jacob, /^/or <1653-^), 
Swiss dii^oraat, born at Geneva of Soo^ddi 
extraction, smved in the Swiss Guard at 
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Paris, but entered the Russian service in 
167^. Heading the intrigues which made 
Peter sole ruler, he became his first favourite. 
An able diplomat and administrator, he 
backed up the tsar’s reforms, and in 1694 was 
made admiral and generalissimo. See German 
Lives by Posselt (1866) and Blum (1867). 
LEFROY, Sir John Henry (1817-90), British 
soldier, born at Ashe, Hants, he became an 
artillery officer, director-general of ordnance 
and governor of Bermuda (1 870-77). He was 
made K.C.M.O. in 1877 and was appointed 
governor of Tasmania in 1880. He wrote on 
the Bermudas, antiquities and on ordnance, 
his Handbook of Field Ordnance (1854) being 
the first of this me of text-book. 

LE GALUENI^, (1) Eva (1899- ), 

English actress on American stage, daughter 
of (2), founder (1926) and director of the 
Civic Repertory Theater of New York. 

(2) Richaid (1866-1947), English writer, 
bom of Guernsey ancestry at Liverpool, in 
189V became a London journalist but later 
lived in New York. He published many 
volumes of prose and verse from 1887. His 
style, that of the later 19th century, is out- 
moded and mannered, but his best books are 
Quest of the Golden Girl (1896), The Rotnantic 
Nineties (1926) and From a Paris Garret 
(1936). See study by Egan and Smerdon 
(1960). 

LEGENDRE, Adrien Marie, li-zha'dF (1752- 
1833), French mathematician, was born at 
Toulouse, studied at Paris, and became 
professor of Mathematics at the Military 
School, and (1783) member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Appointed in 1787 one of the 
commissioners to connect Greenwich and 
Paris by triangulation, he was elected an 
F.R.S. In his report Leeendre first enunci- 
ated the * proposition of spherical excess *, 
just as in 1806 he made the first proposal to 
use the * method of least squares *. In 1827 
appeared his famous Traits des fonctions 
elliptiques; in 1830 hlsTh^orie des nombres. 
Carlyle translated his Eliments de giomitrie 

ikcER, Femand, lay-zhay (1881-1955), 
French painter, born in Argcntan, helped to 
form the cubist movement, but later deve- 
loped his own * aesthetic of the machine *. 
He worked in New York and Paris. See 
monograph by D. Cooper (1950). 

LKGGE, James (1815-97), Scottish Chinese 
scholar, bom at Huntly, graduated at 
Aberdeen in 1835. He took charge of the 
Anglo-Chinese college in Malacca; next 
laboured thirty years at Hong Kong, and in 
1876 became professor of Chinese at Oxford. 
His greatest work was the Chinese Classics^ 
with text, translation, notes, &c. (1861-86). 
LEGOinS, £mile, l^gwee (1861-1937), 
French scholar, bora at Honfieur, became 
professor of En^ish at the Sorbonne, 1904- 
1932. He wrote books on Wordsworth, 
Chaucer and Spenser, and Histoire de la 
Utfirotureanglaise (1924) ^rans. 1926). 
IM/QOWE, EfiiesL U-goo-vay (1807-1903), 
Freorii playwright and prose-wnter, born in 
Pdrit. He wat Saribe*s coUaborateur in 
Adrkmde Lecouvrm' He was elected 
to m Academy in 1855. See his Soixante 
Jhu da mamin (1886^87). 


LEGRENZI, Giovanni (1625-90), Venetian 
composer, bom at Clusone near Bergamo, 
wrote church music for St Mark’s, much 
chamber music, and 18 operas. 

LEGROS, li-grd, (1) AlAonse (1837-1911), 
French painter and etcher, bom at Dijon, 
was apprenticed to a house-painter. Attract- 
ing attention in the Salon between 1859 and 
1866, he settled in London, and becoming 
naturalized, was in 1876 appointed Slade 
Professor in University College, London. 

(2) Pierre (1656-1719), French sculptor, 
bom in Paris, lived and died in Rome. 
LEHAR, Franz (1870-194$), Hungarian 
composer, bom at Kom&rom, was a con- 
ductor in Vienna and wrote a violin concerto. 
He is best known for his operettas which 
include his most popular The Merry Widow 
(1905), TheJCount of Luxembourg, Frederica 
and The Land of Smiles, See Lire by Pope 
and Murray (1953). 

LEHMANN, (1) Beatrix (1903- ), English 
actress, daughter of (6) and sister of (2) and 
(4), was bom at Bourne End, Bucks. She 
first appeared on the stage in 1924 at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, and since then has 
appeared in many successful plays, including, 
in recent years. Family Reuniofu Ustinov s 
No Sign of the Dove and Waltz of the Torea- 
dors, In 1946 she became director-producer 
of the Arts Council Midland Theatre com- 
pany. She has also appeared in films and 
written two novels and several short stories. 

(2) John Frederick (1907- ), English poet 
and man-of-Ietters, bom at Bourne End, 
Buckinghamshire, was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, founded the 
periodical in book format. New Writings in 
1936. He was managing director of the 
Hogarth Press (1938-46), and ran his own 
firm with his sister, Rosamond, as co-director 
from 1946 to 1953. In 1954 he inaugurated 
The London Magazine. He has published a 
Garden Revisited (1931); Forty Poems (1942) 
and a study Edith Sitwell (1952), and has 
conducted a literary radio-magazine on the 
B.B.C. Volume I of his autobiography. 
Whispering Gallery^ was published in 1955, 
and Volume il, / am mv Brother, in 1960. 

(3) liza, properly Elizabeth Nina Mary 
Fkederika (1862-1918), English soprano and 
composer, daughter of (5), was bom in 
London. Very popular as a conceit singer, 
she also composed ballads, a light opera The 
Vicar of Wakefield (190^ and a song-cycle 
In a Persian Garden (1896). 

(4) RoMunond Nina (1903- ), English 
novriist, sister of (1), born in London and 
educated at Cambrid^. Her novels show a 
fine sensitive insight into character and her 
women, especially, are brilliantly drawn. 
Among her books are Dusty Answer (1927), 
A Note in Musk (1930), The Ballad and the 
Source (1944) and The Echoing Grove (1953). 
She has also written a play No More Music 
(1939) and a volume of short stories The 
Gypsy's Baby (1946). 

(5) Rndoif (1819-1905), German painter, 
born near Hamburg, in 1866 settled in 
London and became a naturalized British 
subject. He married a dau^ler of Dr Robert 
Chambers. See his An AriisPs Reminiscences 
(1894). 
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(6) Rudolph Chambers (1856-1929), English 
journalist, nephew of (5) and father of (1), 
(2) and (4), was born at Sheffield. He was a 
journalist on Punch (1890-1919), editor of the 
Daily Nem (1901), Liberal M.P. for Har- 
borough (1906-10). A well-known oarsman 
and coach, he published The Complete 
Oarsman in 1908. 

LEHMBRUCK, Wilhelm, laym^brook (1881- 
1919), German sculptor and illustrator, was 
born in Meidensich near Duisberg, and 
committed suicide in Berlin. He was early 
influenced by Maillol, and later produced 
expressionist sculpture, specializing in elon- 
gated and exaggerated female torsos. 

LEIBL, Wilhelm, WbV (1844-1900), German 
artist, born at Cologne. He studied in Parts, 
being much influenced by Courbet’s realism, 
and later worked in Munich. Most of his 
paintings are genre scenes of Bavaria and 
the lower Alps, although he painted a 
number of portraits. See the monograph by 
W. L. Waldmann (1921), 

LEIBNIZ, Gottfried Wilhelm, Hb'nits (1646- 
1716), German philosopher and mathe- 
matician, one of the world’s great intellects, 
born July 6 in Leipzig, where his father w'as 
professor of Moral Philosophy. Refused a 
doctorate there in 1666 on account of his 
youth, he was granted one by the University 
of Altdorf and, preferring a less secluded life, 
turned down the accompanying offer of a 
professorship. Through a fellow-member of 
a Rosicrucian circle in Nuremberg, the 
diplomat Baron von Boineburg, he obtained a 
position at the court of the powerful Elector 
of Mainz, partly on the strength of an essay 
on Iccal education. To divert Louis XIV 
froin his designs on Germany, Leibniz was 
dispatched by the German princes to Paris 
with a master plan, devised by him for a 
French invasion of Egypt, said to have been 
consulted, more than a century later, by 
Napoleon. In Pans Leibniz met Malcbranche, 
Arnauid and Huygens, studied Cartesianism 
and mathematics and invented a calculating 
machine, for which he was elected F.R.S. on 
his visit to London in 1763. There he met 
English mathematicians acquainted with 
Newton’s work and this led to the undignified 
controversy later as to whether he or Newton 
was the inventor of the infinitesimal calculus. 
Leibniz certainly invented a system, with a 
more advanced notation, still the basis of 
that employed to-day, to that of Newton, in 
Paris in 1675-76, which he published in 1684, 
whereas Newton did not publish until 1687, 
although his system of * fluxions ’ dates back 
to 1665. Clarke defended Newton’s claims, 
but Leibniz was forced to conduct his own 
defence through an imaginary protagonist 
author of his Historia et Origo Calculi 
Differentialis. The controversy was never 
really settled, despite the Royal Society’s 
formal declaration for Newton in 1711, On 
his way to take up his last post as librarian 
to the ottke of Brunswick at Hanover in 1676. 
Leibniz met Spinoza in Amsterdam and 
discussed parts of the latter’s Ethics with him. 
He improved the drainage of mines and the 
coinage, arranged the library at WolfenbOttel, 
and in Austria and Italy gathered matenals 
for a history of the house of Brunswick. He 


worked for a reconciliation of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic chm^ches and hu^ced 
Frederick 1 to found (1700) the Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin, of which he became first 
president. Unpopular with George of 
Hanover, he was left behind when the court 
moved to London and was allowed to die 
without recognition, November 14, 1716. 
Leibniz left a vast corpus of writings, only 
a fraction of which was published in his life- 
time. Bertrand Russell, in his brilliant study 
of Leibniz’s philosophy (1900), distinguished 
between the popular works, written with an 
eye to popular and princely favour (such as 
tne Thioaicie (1710; trans. E. M. Huggard 

1952) , a perversion of which, summed up by 
its optimistic doctrine of * all is for the best 
in this best of all possible worlds *, Voltaire 
brilliantly satirized in Candide) and the 
Monadologie (1714; trans. R. Latta 1898) the 
esoteric philosophical doctrines of which 
seem less so when read in conjunction with 
the profoundly logical, but theologically 
controversial arguments, prudently left un- 
published, such as the Discours de meta- 
physique (1846 ; trans. P. Lucas and L. Grant 

1953) and the correspondence with Amauld 
(trans. G. R. Montgomery, Chicago 1902) 
and Clarke (trans. H. G. Alexander 1956). 
Leibniz defined substance as an infinite 
number of indivisible, therefore non-material 
mutually isolated monads, each one reflecting 
the world from its own point of view. These 
monads form a hierareny, the very highest of 
which is God, and they constitute a dualism 
with material phenomena, synchronized, as 
when a human being lifts his arm, by a pre- 
established harmony. Each monad is the 
sum of its predicates throughout its existence. 
Human choice is still subject in a special way 
to this determinism, for by the principle of 
sufficient reason there are always * inclining 
reasons ’ for one action rather than another, 
although ’ not necessitating *. Leibniz’s 
mathematical prc-occupations led him to 
conceive of a universal linguistic calculus, 
incorporating all existing knowledge, which 
would render argument obsolete and displace 
it by a process of calculation. His great 
influence, not least upon Russell, was 
primarily as a mathematician and as a pioneer 
of modem symbolic logic. The complete 
edition of his works was published by the 
Berlin Academy (1923 ff.}. See also his 
Nouveaux Essais (1765) criticizing Locke, 
Lives in German by G. E. Guhrauer (1846), 
K. Fischer (1920). and in Englidi by J. T. 
Herz (1884), also W. H. Barber, Leibniz in 
Prance (1953), studies by B. RusseU (1900, 
n.c. 1937). confirmed by L. Couturat’s 
(Paris 1901) comprising freshly discovered 
logical fragments, H. W. B. Joseph, Lectures^ 
ed. J. L. Austin (1949) and R. L. Saw (1954). 

LEICESTER, Robert Dudley, Earl of, les' ter 
(c. 1532-88), was fifth son of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, and grandson of 
the notorious Edmund Dudley (q.v.) be- 
headed bv Henry Vlll. His famer was 
executed for his support of Lady Jane Grey 
(q.v.). He too was sentenced to death, bht, 
liberated in 1554, was by Elizabeth ntadb 
master of the horse, Knight of the Oittter, 
a privy^councillor, high steward of the 
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University of Cambridge, Baron Dudley, and 
fi]^ in 1564, Efijrt of Leicester. InlSSOhe 
had married Am^i, daughter of Sir John 
Robsart On ^tember 8, 1560, at Cumnor 
Place, Berkshire, the house of Anthony 
Forster, a creature of her husband's, she was 
found dead, as some think by suicide; but 
it was generally believed that she was 
murdered, and that Dudley, if not Elizabeth 
hersdf, was an acoessoiy to the crime; and 
the arc^ves at Simancas indicate that there 
had been a plot to poison her. Elizabeth 
continued to favour Leicester in spite of his 
unpopularity and of his secret marriage in 
1573 to the Dowager Lady Sheffield. In 1 563 
she had suggested him as a husband for Mai^, 
Queen of Scots, and in 1575 she was magni- 
ficently entertained by him at his castle of 
Kenilworth. In 1578 he bigamously married 
the widow of Walter, Earl of Essex; yet 
Elizabeth, though greatly, was only tempo- 
rarily. ofifended. In 1585 he commanded the 
expMition to the Low Countries in which Sir 
Philip Sidney, his nephew, met with his death 
at Zutphen. In 1587 he again showed his 
military incapacity in the same field, and had 
to be recalled. In 1588 he was appointed to 
command the forces assembled at Tilbi^ 
against the Spanish Armada. He died 
suddenly on September 4 of the same year at 
Combury, in Oxfordshire, of poison, said 
rumour, intended for his wife. See Milton 
Waldman, Elizabeth and Leicester (1944). 

LElCES’nCR OF ^ HOLKHAM, Thomas 
WUUain Coke, Earl of, les'ter of hdk'im 
(1752-1842), was a descendant of the famous 
lawyer Coke. He was one of the first 
agnculturists of England; by his efforts 
north-west Norfolk was converted from a 
rye-growing into a wheat-mwing district, 
and more stock and better breeds were kept 
on the farms. Coke represented Norfolk as a 
Whig most of the penod 1776-'1833, and in 
1837 he was created Earl of Leicester of 
Holkliam, to distinguish the title from the 
Townshend earldom of Leicester. He died 
at Longford Hall, Derbyshire. 

LSTCHHAl^, iMdfrig, irKH'-hart (1813-48), 
Geiman explorer, born at Trebatsch near 
Frankibrt-on-Oder, in 1 841 went to Australia, 
and led an expedition (1 843-48) from Moreton 
Bay to the Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1846 
he failed to cross Cape York Peninsula. 
In Decembm* 1847 he again started from 
Moreton Bay to cross the oonttnent, but was 
last heard of on April 3, 1846. See Journal 

^ pf an Orerlaml Ex^dUion in Australia (1841) 
and Life by Mrs C D. Cotton (1938). 

LEIF ERIKSSON, tayv, bom in loriand, the 
son of Eric the Red, diristianized Greenland 
and diseovcved land (c. ]000},whicfa he named 

^VlMaiid alter the vines he found growing 
riiere. It is still uncertain where Vinlana 
actuaSy is, some si^ng Labrador or New- 
foundlmid, others Massachusetts. See £. 

, Pbydget to Vinland (1942). 

N, loy'rdiL (I) PMerfc, let Baroii 


exhibited at the Royal Acadenoy in 1855 his 
Cimabue*s Madonna carried m Procession 
through floreace— a picture purchased by 
Queen Victoria. Among his later works were 
Paolo and Francesca The Daphnephoria 

(1876; sold in 1893 for £3700), and The Math 
of Psyche (1890). Lord Leighton also won 
distinction as a sculptor, and in 1877 his 
Athlete struggling with a Python was pur- 
chased out of the Chantrey Bequest. Several 
of his paintings, as for example Wedded 
(1882), became mass best-sellers in photo- 
gravure reproduction. In 1864 he was 
elec^ A.R.A., in 1869 RA., and in 1878 
president and knighted. His Addresses were 
published in 1896. He was created a baronet 
m 1886, and Lord Leyton of Stretton in 
January 1896. He died unmarried, and was 
buried in St Paul's. His Academy Adtkesses 
appeared in 1897. See a studv by Ernest 
Rhys (new ed. 1900), and his Life and Letters 
by Mrs Russell Barrington (1906). 

(2) Robert (1611-84), Scottish archbishop, 
bom probably in London, was the second 
son of Alexander Leighton, M.D. (c. 1568- 
c. 1649), Presbyterian minister in London 
and Utrecht, aufiior of Sion^s Plea against the 
Prelacie (1628), which earned him from Laud 
scourging, the pillory^* branding and mutila- 
tion, heavy fine and imprisonment. Robert 
studied at Edinburgh University and spent 
some years in France. He was ordained 
minister of Newbattle in 1641, signed the 
Covenant two years later, and took part in 
all the Presbyterian policy of the time; most 
of the Sermons and the Commentary on the 
First Epistle of Peter were the work of the 
Newbattle penod. In 1653 be was appointed 
principal of Edinburgh University. Soon 
alter the Restoration Leighton was induced 
by the king himself to become one of the new 
bishops, chose Dunblane, the poorest of all 
the dioceses, and for the next ten years he 
laboured to build up the shattered walls of 
the church. His aim was to preserve udiat 
was best in Episcopacy and Prmbytery as a 
basis for comprehensive union; but he 
succeeded <mty in being misunderstood by 
both sides. The continued persecution of the 
Covenanters drove him to London in 1665 to 
resign his see, but Charles persuaded him to 
return. Again in 1669 he went to Lcmdon to 
advocate his scheme of 'accommodation' 
and became archbishop of Glasgow In the 
same year. Next followed his fruitless 
conferences at Edinburgh (1670-71) with 
leading Presbyterians. In despair of success 
he was allowed to retite in 1674.^ Hit Igst ten 
years he spent at Broadhurst Manor, Sussex, 
often preadiing in the church of Hofited 
Keyn^ where Belies. He died in a Loodoo 
ion. There have been several editlontcf his 
workf--aB of which leveal a deep entrlhii^ 
a heavenly exaltation and devouon-^-ihloe 
that by his friend Fall (1692-1708). thmaie 
Selections IMandlMbtrsby 
Rev. D. Butler (1903); a Lffe by Bp. & A. 


r tidiMai (1830^, English painter, was bom Knox (1930). 
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Anny Medical Service (1923). He discovered 
an ^ective vaccine for inoculation against 
trahoid and was first to discover the parasite 
of the disease kala-azar. He was knitted in 
1909. See H. H, Scott*8 History of Tropical 
Medicine (ii) (1939). 

LELAND« (i) Charles Godfrey* pseud. Hans 
Breitmaim <1825-1 903), American author, 
bom in Philadelphia* graduated at Princeton 
in 1845, and aftenvards studied at Heidelberg, 
Munich and Paris. He was admitted to the 
Philadelphia bv in 1851, but turned to 
journalism. From 1869 he resided chiefly in 
England and Italy, and investigated the 
Gypsies, a subject on which between 1873 
and 1891 he published four valuable works. 
He is best known for his poems in * Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch *• the famous Hans Breitmann 
Ballads (1871; continued in 1895). Other 
similar volumes gained him great popularity 
during his lifetime. He also translated the 
works of Heine. See his Memoirs (1893), and 
his l^e and Letters by Mrs Pennell (1906). 

(2) John (c. 1506-52), English antiquary, 
bom in London, was educated at St Paurs 
School under William Lily, then at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and All Souls, Oxford. 
After a residence in Paris he became chaplain 
to Henry Vlll, who in 1533 made him * king's 
antiquary \ with power to search for records 
of antiquity in the cathedrals, colleges, abbeys 
and priories of England. In six years he 
collected ‘a whole world of things very 
memorable *. His church preferments were 
the rectories of Peuplingues near Calais and 
Haseley in Oxfordshire, a canonry of King's 
College (now Christ Church), Oxford, and a 
prebend of Salisbury. Most of his papers 
are in the Bodleian and British Museum. 
Besides his Commentaril de Scriptoribus 
Britannicis (cd. by Hall, 1709), his chief works 
are rie Itinerary (od. by L. T. Smith, 1905-10) 
and De Rebus Britannicis Collectanea (cd. by 
Heame, 1715). See Huddesford's Lives of 
Leland, Hearne, and Wood (1772). 

(3) Join (1691-1766), English Presbyterian 
ministn’, bom at Wigan, was educated at 
Dublin, where from 1716 he was minister. 
He wrote against Tindal (1733) and Morgan 
(1739-40). His chief work is A View of the 
Principal Deistical Writers (1754-56). See 
Life pn^xed to his Discourses (1768-89). 

LELY* Sir Peter (1618-80), Dutch painter, 
originaUy Pieter van der Faes, was bom 
prmbly at Soest, Westjfiialia. He settled 
m London in 1641 as a portrait^painter. He 
was employed by Charles 1, Cromwell, and 
Charlee II, for whom he changed his style of 
ndntiiig. The last nominated him ooun- 
and in 1679 knitted him. His 
are collected at Hampton Comt. 

13 Greenwich portraits are among his 

beet ^leorks; ritese, toe English admirals who 
in the second Dutch war, are out- 
ntdidiiig f&r de^ and sincerity of character* 
ladlon. Th^ present a matked contrast to 
hb very pcpidar and often highly sensuous 
eout^ portfoiti which have op«5 
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and died in Paris. Among his works is a 
statue of Hoche at ^^rsailles and one of 
Napoleon at Lille. ** 

LE MAIJRE DE BELGES, Jean (c. 1473- 
152^, the first French humanist poet, s«ved 
the Due de Bourbon, Margaret or Austria, to 
whom he dedicated his Epistries de Vamant 
verty and Louis XTl. See studies by P. Spaax 
(19261 and K. M. Munn (1936). 

LEMAITRE, (1) pyaneols EUe Jules (1853- 
1914), French playwright and critic, was 
bom at Vennecy, Loiret, and in 1895 was 
elected to the Academy. His articles written 
first for the Journal des dSbats were issued in 
book form as Impressions de thidtre (1888- 
1898), and those written for Revue bleue on 
modern French literature became Les 
Contemporains (1886-99). A masterly critic 
with a charming, lucid style, he wrote also " 
Rousseau (1907), Racine (1908), Fenilon 
(1910) and Chateaubriand (1912). See works 
by Morice (1924), Durrt^re (1934) and 
SeiUi6re (1935). 

U) Fr6d6rick (1800-76), French actor, bora 
at Le Havre. His first success was in Richard 
Darlington, a play based on Scott's The 
Surgeon*s Daughter, and this was followed 
by a succession of triumphs including Hamlet, 
Kean ou DJsordre et Genie, Ruy Bias, and the 
greatest of all, VAuberge de^t Adrets. This 
last was in reality Lemattre's own play. 
Based on an inferior melodrama, he made 
the character Robert Macaire a villain of 

f enius. Writers of the day acclaimed him; 
>umas called him the French Kean, Flaubert 
called his Macaire the greatest symbol of 
age and Hugo wrote Ruy Bias for him. He 
visited London four times and on one 
occasion shocked Queen Victoria by his 
Ruy Bias. He sulTered ill health in his later 
years and died in great poverty. See Lives by 
Lecomte (2 vols. 1888) and Baldick (1959). 

(3) Abb6 Georges Edouard (1894- ), 

Belgian astrophysidst, professor of the 
Theory of Relativity at Louvain, inter- 
nationally known for his work on that subject 
and on its application to the theory of the 
expanding universe. 

LEMAN, Gdrard Mathieu, (1851-1920), 
Belgian general, bora at Li&ge, was also a 
director of studies, engineer and mathe- 
matician. He was wounded and captured at 
Lidge, whose forts, as military governor, he 
^nantl|'^held against the Germans, August 

LEMNIUS (c. 1505-50), German humanist 
and Latin poet, was a student of Melanchthog 
at Wittenberg. Antagonistic to Lather and 
his teadiing, he wrote against him in two 
books of epigrams (1538). His other works 
included Monachoporrumachia, a sattriosl 
poem, love poems, Amores (1542) and^ 
Latin translation of the Odyssey (1549), m 
died at Chur. 

L£M01N£« Sir James MaePheraon^ Id^mwan 
(1825-1912), bora in (Quebec, became super- 
intendent of inland revenue at Quebec in 
1858. He studied archaeology, otnitliobgy 
and other sdenpei, wrote on Caaa^an 
hhitcuT and was the first Canadian ai^hoir lo 
receive a 
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wrote a farce, followed by melodramas, 
operettas, novels (th^ best, perhaps, Fatkner 
Ly!e, 1866), children's stories, a Jest Book 
(1864) and essays. In 1841 he helped to 
establish Punchy becoming first joint-editor, 
then sole editor from 1843 to his death. See 
J. Hatton, Reminiscences of Mark Lemon 

L^^NNIER, le-mon-yay, (1) Antoine Louis 
Camille (1844-1913), Belgian writer, bom 
at Ixelles near Brussels, took to art criticism 
in 1863, and by his novels Un Mdle (1881), 
ffappe-Chair (1888) and other works, in 
French, but full or strong Flemish realism 
and mysticism, won fame as one of Belgium's 
leading prose-writers. He wrote books on 
art, including Gustave Courbet (1878), Alfred 
Stevens et son CEuvre (1906) and L*Ecole 
Beige de la peinture (1906). 

(2) Pierre Charles (1715-99), French 
astronomer, born in Paris, was a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at the age of 
twenty because of his lunar map. He greatly 
advanced astronomical measurement in 
France, and made twelve observations of 
Uranus before it w^as recognized as a planet. 
LE MOYNE, U-mwan, (1) Charles (1626-83), 
French pioneer, born at Dieppe, sailed for 
Canada in 1641, lived among the Hurons, 
and fought with the Iroquois. In 1668 
Louis XIV made him Seigneur dc Longueuil. 
He was long captain of Montreal. 

(2) Charles (1656-1729), eldest son of (1). 
served in the French army, was governor of 
Montreal and commandant-general of the 
colony, and was made a baron in 1700. His 
descendant, Charles Colmor Grant, had his 
Canadian title of seventh Baron de Longueuil 
recognized by Queen Victoria in 1880. 

(3) Francois (1688 -1737), French painter 
of mythological subjects, e.g. the Salon 
d'Hcrcule at Versailles, was bora and com- 
mitted suicide at Paris. Boucher was his 
pupil. See examples in the Wallace Collection. 

(4) Joseph (1668-1734), son of (1), served 
in the French navy, and in 1719 captured 
Pensacola. In 1723 he became governor of 
Rochefort. 

LEMPRIERE, John, Id-pryayr (c. 1765-1824), 
British scholar, born in Jersey, was head- 
master of Abingdon and Exeter grammar- 
schools, and rector of Meeth and Newton- 
Petrodc in Devon. His Classical Dictionary 
(1788) was long a standard work. Another 
book was Universal Biography (ISOS). 
LENARD, Philipp Edoaid Anton (1862-1947), 

, German physicist, born at Pozsony (Bratis- 
lava), professor of Physics at Heidelberg 
(1896-98 and 1907-31), was awarded &e 
Nobd prize in 1905. His main research 
concerned cathode rays, upon which subject 
wrote several books. He was an enthusi- 
mic believer in Nazi doctrine. 

LENAU, NUtolaus (NIkoiatts Nlembscfa von 
.SMhIeiiaii), lay'nau (1802-50), Oerman poet, 
bom at Czatad in Hungary, studied law and 
.medidne at Vienna. His life was rendered 
itobappy by Ms morbid poetic discontent; 
and m 1844 he became insane, dying in an 
asylum near Vienna. His podic power is 
best dbrnn in his shdrt mks; his longer 
pieces mdude (183^, Savonarola 

(1837^ and Die AlMgeiwtr (1842). Sec Uvm 


by Schurz (1855), Frankl (1885-92) and 
Roustan (1899). 

LENBACH, FVanz, len-baKH (1836-1904), 
German portrait-painter, born at Schroben- 
hausen, Bavaria, worked mostly in Munich. 
For some time he copied the great masters, 
including Titian, Rubens and Velasquez, 
before becoming one of the greatest i9th 
century German portrait painters. His 
portraits of Bismarck are specially famous. 

Ll^CLOS, Anne, called Ninon de, iS^klb 
(1616-1706), born of good family at Paris, 
commenced at sixteen her long career of 
gallantry. Among her lovers were two 
marquises, two marshals, the great Cond6, 
the Due de Laroche foucauld, and an abb6 or 
two. She had two sons, but never showed 
the slightest maternal feeling. One of them, 
brought up in ignorance of his mother, 
conceived a passion for her. Informed of 
their relationship, he blew out his brains. 
Ninon was nearly as celebrated for her 
manners as for her beauty. The most 
respectable women sent their children to her 
to acquire taste, style, politeness. Mirecourt's 
Mimoires is a romance; the letters attributed 
to her are mostly spurious. See books by 
Hayes (1908), Rowsell, Magne (1925), Day 
(1958). 

LENGLEN, Suzanne, /J-/d (1899-1938), 

French lawn tennis player, born at Com- 
pi6gnc. Trained by her father, she became 
famous in 1914 by winning the women’s world 
hard-court singles championship at Paris. She 
was the woman champion of France (1919 - 
1923, 1925 -26), and her Wimbledon cham- 
pionships were the women’s singles and 
doubles (1919-23, 1925), and the mixed 
doubles (1920, 1922, 1925). In 1921 she was 
Olympic champion. She became a profes- 
sional in 1926, toured the U.S., and retired 
in 1927 to found the Lenglen School of 
Tennis in Paris. Perhaps the greatest woman 
player of all time, she set a new fashion in 
female tennis dress. She published Lawn 
Tennis, the Game of Nations (1925) and a 
novel. The Love-Game (1925). Sec OUiff’s 
The Romance of Wimbledon (1949). 

LENIN (formerly Ulyanov), Vladlittlr Ilyich 
(1870-1924), Russian revolutionary, was 
born into a family of the minor intelligentsia 
at Simbirsk (Ulyanov). He was educated at 
Kazan University and in 1892 began to 
practise law in Samara (Kuibyshev). In 1 894, 
after five years’ intensive study of Marx, he 
moved to St Petersburg (Leningrad), organiz- 
ing the illegal ’ Union for the Liberation of 
the Working Class Arrested for his 
opinions, he was exiled to Siberia for three 
mrs. His Western exile begw in 1900 in 
Switzerland, where with Plekhanov he 
developed an underground Social Democratic 
Party, to assume Imership of the working 
classes in a revolution against Tsartsm. In 
1903 he became leader of Che Bolshevik wing 
whose Marxism was opposed to the ' bour- 
geois reformism * of the Mensheviks. Lodn 
returned to Russia in 1905, ascribing the 
failure of the rising of that year to lack of 
support for his own programme. He 
determined that wheat the ttme came Soviets 
(councils of workers, soldiers and peasants) 
i^ould be the instroments of total revc^utioii* 
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Lenin left Russia in 1907 and spent the next 
decade strengthening the Bolsheviks against 
the Mensheviks, interpreting the gospel of 
Marx and Engels and organizing under- 

S ound work in Russia. In April 1917, a few 
lys after the deposition of the tsar Nicholas 
II, Lenin made with German connivance his 
fateful journey in a sealed train from Switzer- 
land to Petrograd. He told his followers to 
prepare for the overthrow of the shaky 
Provisional Government and the remaking of 
Russia on a Soviet basis. In the October 
Revolution the Provisional Government 
collapsed and the dominating Bolshevik 
* rump * in the second Congress of Soviets 
declared that supreme power rested in them. 
Lenin inaugurated the * dictatorship of the 
proletariat * with the formal dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly. For three years 
he grappled with war and anarchy, in 1922 
he began his * new economic policy * of 
limited free enterprise to ^ive Russia a 
breathing space before entering the era of 
giant state planning. He died on January 21 , 
1924, and his body was embalmed for 
veneration in a crystal casket in a mausoleum 
in the Red Square, Moscow. He left a 
testament in which he proposed the removal 
of the ambitious Stalin as secretary of the 
Communist Party. Shrewd, dynamic, implac- 
able, pedantic, opportunist, as ice-cold in his 
economic reasoning as in his impersonal 
political hatreds that could encompass 
millions, l.enin lived only for the furtherance 
of Marxism. He inspired in the name of 
democracy a despotism boundless in the 
power of its ambition and sense of destiny. 
For years after his death Lenin was looked 
upon in the Soviet Union as a demi-god. 
Publications include: Workers of the World 
Unite (Geneva 1897) and Imperialism the 
Last Stage of Capitalism (1917). Sec Selected 
Works in English (1934-38) and Lives and 
studies of Lenin by L. Trotsky (1925), V. 
Marcu (1928), D. S. Mirsky (1931), G. 
Vernadsky (1931), R. Fox (1933), P. Kerz- 
hensev (1937), C, Hill (1947), D. Shrub 
(1948). 

LENNEP, Jacob van (1802-62), Dutch writer 
and lawyer, born at Amsterdam, achieved a 
great reputation for legal knowledge. He 
has been called the Walter Scott of Holland. 
His most popular works were comedies, Het 
Dorp aan die Grenzen and Het Dorp over die 
Grenzen. Of his novels, several (c.g. The 
kose of Dekama and The Adopted Son) have 
been translated. 

LENO, Dan, lee'nd, stage name of George 
Galvin (1860-1904), En^ish comedian. He 
began his career at the age of four, singing 
and dancing in public houses, and by ei^teen 
became a champion clog-danocr and was 
invited to appear in the Surrey pantomime. 
Ten years later he joined the Augustus Harris 
management at Drury Lane, where he 
appeared for many years in the annual pan- 
tomime. Lcoio was a thin, small man and his 
foil was U>e huge, bulky Herbert Campbell. 
When Campbelfdied in 1904 as the result of 
an accident, Leno pined and died six inonths 
later, tosane from overwork and lonelmes^ 
He will be remembered for hw mdistic 
Vdbnes* with their inimitable blend of 


Cockney humour and sentiment. See 
Hickory Wood, Dan Leno (1905) and M. W. 
Disher, Winkles and Champagne (1938). 

IJpfOIR, Jean Joseph Etienne (1822-1900), 
French inventor who constructed an internal- 
combustion engine (c. 1859) and later a small 
car (1860). 

LENORMAND, Henri Ren^, U-nor-md (1882- 
1951), French dramatist, bom in Paris, the 
author of Les Possidis (1909), Le Mangeur 
de rives (1922); a modern equivalent of 
Oedipus Rex, VHomme et ses fantdmes 
(1924) and other plays in which Freud’s 
theory of subconscious motivation is adapted 
to dramatic purposes. See study by P. 
Blanchard (1947). 

LENORMANT, Francois, li-nor-ma (1837- 
1883), French archaeologist, was bom in 
Paris, the son of CHharlcs Lenormant (1802 - 
1859), himself profoundly learned in Egypt- 
ology, numismatics and archaeology gener- 
ally. At twenty he carried off the prize in 
numismatics of the Academic des Inscriptions, 
at twenty-three was digging at Eleusis; and 
he continued his explorations, in the intervals 
of his work as sub-librarian at the Institute 
(1862-72), and professor of Archaeology at 
the Bihlioth6que Nationale (1874-83), until 
his health broke down from overwork and a 
wound received during the siege of Paris. 
Just before his death he was converted to 
Catholicism from scepticism. His chief work 
was Les Origines de Thistoire d*apris la Bible 
(1880-84). 

L^^OllUi:, Aiidr6 ( 1613-1700), the creator of 
French landscape-gardening, was born and 
died in Paris. He designed the gardens at 
Versailles, and laid out St James’s Park in 
London. See monograph by J. Guiffrey 

li^THAlX, WiiUam (1591-1662), English 
barrister, born at Henley, was Speaker of 
the Long Parliament 1640-53* and master of 
the Rolls from 1643. He was again made 
Speaker in 1654, and in 1657 became one of 
Cromwell’s peers. 

LENZ, (1) Heinrich Friedrich Emil (1 804-65), 
German physicist, was bom at Dorpat and 
died at Rome. He first studied theology, 
but became professor of Physics at St 
Petersburg and a member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. He was the first to 
state Lenz’s law governing induced current, 
and is credited with discovering the depen- 
dence of electrical resistance on temperature 
(Joule’s law). 

(2) Jakob Michael Reinhold (1751-92), 
German author, bom in Livonia, was one of 
Uie young authors who surrounded Goethe 
in Strasbourg. He first wrote two plays 
which were well received, Der Hofmeister 
(1774) and Die Soldaten (1776). Uke aU 
* Sturm und Drang * poets he was a fmvent 
admirer of Shakespeare, and this was ex- 
pressed in his Anmerkuttgen iihers Theater 
(1 774). He was a gifted writer of lyrics, some 
of them being at first attributed to Goethe. 
He suffered a mental breakdown white still 
young and died in poverty at Moscoiw. See 
studies by Waldmann (1894), Rosanow 
<1909). 

LBO« the name of thirtomi popea. wboie 
tenures of the papacy wme as fomiai: l 
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lofigh^ His Short and Easy Method with the 
/hws appeared ia 16S4; Sis Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists in 1697: he issued a 
collected edition of his Theological Works in 
1721 ed. 183J}. See UfeSy R. J. UsUe 

^’^rcbwlw Robert (1794-1859), genre- 
painter, was born in London of American 
parenti^e. Educated from 1800 at Phila- 
delphia, in 1811 he returned to England and 
entered as a student in the Royal Academy. 
His paintings were mostly scenes from famous 
plays and novels. He was elected R.A. in 
1824. In 1833 he was for one year professor 
of Drawing at West Point, New York, and 
from 1848 to 1852 he was professor of 
Painting at the Roval Academy. His 
lectures were published in the Handbook for 
Young Painters (1855). He wrote a Life of 
Constable (184^, and began one of Reynolds, 
completed by Tom Taylor, who edited his 
Autobiographical Recollections (1860). His 
son, George Dunlop (1835-1921), bom in 
London, aimed * to paint pictures from the 
sunny side of English domestic life*, was 
elected R.A. in 1876. He wrote Letters to 
Marco (1893). Riverside Letters^ and Inner 
Ufe of the Royal Academy (1914). 

(3) Fhuik, the name adopted by Henry 
Carter (1821-80), English illustrator and 
journalist, who was bom at Ipswich. At 
seventeen he entered a London mercantile 
house and the success of sketches sent by him 
to the Illustrated London News led him to 
join its staff. In 1848 he went to the United 
States assumed the name Frank Leslie, and 
in 1854 founded the Gazette of Fashion and 
the New York Journal, Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper began in 1855 (German 
and Spanish editions later), the Chimney 
Comer in 1865; he also started the Boys* 
and Girls* Weekly^ the Lady's Journal, dm. 

(4) John (1527-96), Scottish prelate, son 
of the rector of Kingussie, studied at King*s 
College, Aberdeen, at Paris, and at Poitiers, 
and m 1566 became Bishop of Ross. A 
zealous partisan of Queen Mary, be joined 
her at xulbury in 1569, sidfered imprison- 
ment; and in 1574 went to France. He died 
in a monastery near Brussels. His Latin 
History of Scotland (Rome 1578) was 
rendered into Scots in 1596 by a Scottish 
Boiedlctine of Ratisbon, Father Janies 
Dahrymple (ed. by Father Cody, Scottish 
Text Society 1884-91). 

(5) me Join (1766-1832), Scottish natural 
iMosopher, bom at Largo, studied at St 
Andrews and Edinburgh, and travelled as 

'^tidor m Amerioi ma on the Continent, 

of ^Ss lalmurs^^^a translation 

Buffon’s Birds (1793), the Invcuitioa of a 
ddfereiitial tbennometcr, a hygrometer and a 
phocometer, and Jnqtdry into Heat (1804). 
& he obtained me chair of Mathematics 

ai EcSohiBgh, though keenly apposed by the 
diiailtm dig follow In 1810 he 

succeeded In liMEtdg mter under the air- 
pomiu the chair of Katutal 

, atmofliMMf god aetlitioecope. He wee 


kn^t^ in 1832..4Siee Memoir by Macvey 
Napier (1838). t^T 

QlTbamss Edward Cliffe (1827-82), Irish 
poBocai economlg; bom in co* Wmdbid, 
qualified for the oar, but in 1853 became 
professor of Economics and Jurisprudence at 
Belfast. His writings were pubUdhed as The 
Land Systems (1870), studies on the land 
question in Ireland, Belgium, and France, 
and Essays in Political ana Moral Philosophy 
(1879), treating of the gold question and 
economic method. He was one of the 
founders of the historic method of political 
economy. 

(7) Walter, Count. See Lesue Family (13). 
LESPINASSE, Claire F^rancoise, or Jeamie 
Julie Eldonore de (1732-76), was boro at 
Lyons, an illegitimate daughter of the 
Countess d*Albon. At first a teacher, she 
b^ame in 1754 companion to Madame du 
Deffaod, whose friends, especially d* Alem- 
bert, she quickly attached to herself, and 
after the inevitable rupture, she was enabled 
to maintain a salon of her own which became 
a centre for the literary figures of her day. 
The charm she exercised was in no wise due 
to beauty. Her passion for the Marquis de 
Mora, and later for M. de Guibert, cost her 
the deepest pangs, when the first died and the 
second married. Many of her letters (aglow 
with fire and passion) to her two lovers have 
been published since 1809. See also her 
Lettres inidites (1887; mostly to Condorcet); 
Letters (trans. 1902); Love Letters to and 
from the Comte de Guibert (1929); books by 
C Jebb (1908), Marquis de $6gur (new Eng. 
ed. 1913), and N. Royde-Smith (1931). 
LESSCjra, Ferdinaiid, Vicomte de (1805-94), 
French engineer, bom at Versailles, a cousm 
of the Empress Eugdnie, from 1825 held 
diplomatic posts at Lisbon, Tunis, Cairo, &c. 
In 1854 be conceived his scheme for a Suez 
Cana), and in 1856 obtained a concession 
from the viceroy. The works were begun 
in I860, and completed in August 1869. He 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, an English knighthood, election to 
the Academy, &c. In 1881 work began on 
his stupendous scheme for a Panami Canal; 
but in 1892-93 the management was charged 
with breach of trust, and five directors were 
condemned — ^Lesseps, now a broken old 
man, to five years' imprisonment and a fine, 
as was also his son Charles. Charles was 
released in Jime 1893; his father, who had 
been too ill to be taken from his house, died 
December 7, 1894. Lessepa^ wrote an 
Histoire du canal de Stuz (1875-79; trans. 
1876) and Souvenirs de quarante ans (1887; 
trans. 1887). See Lives by Botrand and 
Ferrier (Parts 1887), Barnett Smith (2iid ed. 
1895) and C. Beatty (1956), 

IMSSISG, CottiMid Ephraiia (1729-81), 
German man of letters, was bom, a jpaitor a 
son, at Kamoiz in Saxony, and m 1746 
entered as a theological student at Leq^ii, 
Ere long he was writing plays in the Freud 
style, and leaviim Leqaeig in debt, at Berlin 
joined the unortnodox hhUm in publidiiing 
Beitrdge zur HSttPrie des Tmtueri (1750), and 
hkd^^totiy wrote ^translated, 4kl 
Bienry haek-work; stay* howam. 

was de VogsMte HeUmgf to mkh he 
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**® wMw^ 1 >sia>% Ujfcpap^ #e PuMie latelligt 
to WittMberg, took hit iMAm’s degree, and (l«S-«) itad TM Ofctervawr (1681-S7). 


produced a series of Vindications of oinuatly 
maligned or forgotten uriters, sud^ aa 
Cardan^ Leitinius, &C. Agaiin at Berlin he in 
Vademscum/Ur Herrn S. G. Lange (1754) 
displayed unrelenting hostility to pretentious 
Ignorance; with Moses Mendelssohn he 
wrote an essay on Pope, ein Metaphystker 
(1755). His successful tragedy Miss Sara 
Sanwson (1755) is after Endish models. In 
1758 he was assisting Mendelssohn and 
Nicolai with a new critical Berlin journal, in 
which he revolted from the dictatorship of 
French taste, combated the inflated pedantry 
of the Gottsched school, and extoUea 
Shakespeare. While secretaiy to the governor 
of Breslau he wrote his famous Laokoon 
(1766), a critical treatise defining the limits 
of poetry and the plastic arts. The comedy 
Mima son Barnhelm (1767) is the first German 
comedy on the grand scale. Appointed 
playwright to a new theatre at Hamburg in 
1767, he wrote the Hamburgische Dramaturgic 
(1769), in which he overthrew finally me 
dictatorship of the French drama. The 
Hamburg theatre failed, and Lessing was 
soon in the thick of a controversy, this time 
with Klote, a Halle professor, producing die diaries and by 1839 was producing twenty- 
Srirfe antiguarischen Inhalts (1/69) and IVie eight varieties. 
die Alten den Todgebildet (1769). In 1769 the LEUCHTENBERG. See BivAUHARNAis. 

Duke of Brunswick appointed Lessing LEUaPPUS (fl. c. 400 b.c.), Greek philo- 


encer 

, He 

trwslated Aesop's Pabks, Seneca’s Morah, 
Ciceio’s Offices, th8^' Cothguies of Erasmus, 
Quevedo's Visions, and Josephus. He was 
l^^ted in 1685. See Life by G. Kitchin 

li sib-wr, (1) Eiistache (Ifil'i&SS), 
French painter, pupil of Vouet, whose style 
he imitated until, about 1645, he came under 
the influence of Nicolas Poussin’s classical 
style. In his early style his most important 
work was the decoration of two rooms in the 
Hdtel Lambert in Paris and in his later man- 
ner paintings of the life of St Bruno for the 
Charterhouse of Paris. The Louvre possesses 
36 religious pictures by him, and 13 mytho- 
logical. 

(2) Hubert (c. 1580-c. 1670), French 
sculptor, bom in Paris, came to England 
about 1628. His most important work was 
the equestrian statue of Charles I at Charing 
Cross (1633). 

LESZCZYI^SKl. See Stanislaus. 

LETHINGTON. See Maitland. 

LETTS, Thomas (1803-73), English book- 
binder, born at Stockwell, London, began 
after his father’s death in 1803 to manufacture 


WolfmibOttcl librarian; and he at once began 
to publish some of the less-known treasures 
of the library inZiir Geschichte undLitteretur 
(1773-81). In 1772 he wrote the great 
tragedy Endlia GalottL Shortly before his 
marriage he spent eight months in Italy as 
companion to the young Prince Leopold of 
Brunswick. In 1774-78 he published the 
Wolfenbdttebche Fragments, a rationalist 
atuck on orthodox Christianity from the 
pen of Reimarus (q.v.), which, universal 
attributed to Lessing, provoked a storm of 
refutations. The lH»t of Lessing’s counter- 
attacks were Anti-Goeie (1778) and the fine 
dramatic poem, Nathan der fVeise (1779), 
one of the noblest pleas for toleration ever 
penned. Later works were MrzUhung des 
MenschengescMechts (1780) and Ernst und 
Falk (1778-80)^ five dialogues on free- 
masonry. Lessmg died at Brunswick. His 
Sdmmtfiche Schrtften, ed. by Lachmann, 
were reissued by Moncker in 1 886-1907. His 
chief works have, been translated into 
English. See Lives by Danzel and Giihrauer 
(2nd 6d. 18^), Dilntzer (1882), Stahr (10th 
ed. 190(9. Eriidi Sdimidt (4th ed. 1923). 
Boiinski (1900), Sime (1877), Hel^ Zimmem 
(1878), and RoUestOfi (1889)-the last three 
in ’l^^ish. See ate Robertson, 


escaite bani^ng as a royalist spy for a plot 
to srize Lynn In 1644, and was imprisoned In 
Newgate, whence he escaped after four year^ 
Pardoned by Cromwc^ in 1653, he lived 
quietly till thn Restorateo made him licenser 
of the messe lie fought in aR riie quarrels of 
the time wBli a pamphlets, vigo^^us 

and not coaiscr tium Item of 
and he hcMita pfama in msioiy 


sopher, bom at Miletus (not Abdera), was 
the founder of the Atomic school of Greek 
philosophy and forerunner of Democritus. 
He wrote The Great World System and On 
Mind, 

LEGCKART, Karl Georg Friedrich Rudolf, 
hy'^kart (1822-98), German zoologist, bom 
at Helmstedt, studied at Gdttingen, and in 
1850 became professor of Zoology at Giessm, 
in 1869 at Leipzig. His work on classi- 
fication is important and especially note- 
worthy was his division of the Radiata into 
Coelenterata and Echinodermata. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his study of the 
Entozoa, writing his great work Parasites of 
Man from 1879-94 (trans. 1886). 

LEUTZE, Emamiel, loy^tzC (1816-68), Ger- 
man painter, bom at Gmfind in Wfirttemberg, 
was brought up in America, studied in 
Europe 1841-59, then settled in New Yoric 
in 1859. His paintings were mainly scenes 
from American history, the best known of 
whidi was Washington crossing the Delaware. 

LEVAILLANT, Er^ls, l^vhyd (1753- 
1824), Frendi traveller and ornilhoiogist, was 
bora at Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, and 
studied in Paris. He explored in South 
Africa 1781-84, and wrote of his expeditions 
in Voyage dans Vintirieur de Fjffrigue (1790), / 
&c.jUid published books on birds. 

LEVEN. Earl of. See Lesue. 

LEVER, (!) Charlea (1806-72), Irish novelist, 
was bom of purely English parentage in 
Dublin, graduated at Trinity College in 1827, 
and then went to Ofittingea to study medicine. 
His most popular work, CharUs O'Malky, 
is a reflex atm own CGWge life ki DubIm^ 
About 1829 he spent some time hi idm 
backwoods of Canade and North Amei^ 
alld^emb(ldled his eotperiences in Cm CNisil 
and Abthmr 0*Lemy. ptnetted 
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at various Iriatf coun^ jto^s, and at 

Brussels. Returning to Dttblin, he pu1>iished 
fack Hinton in 184|i and from 1842 to 1845 
acted as editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine, and wrote further novels. In 
1845 he again went to Brussels, Bonn, 
Ka^ruhe, where he published the Knight of 
Gwynne, and to Florence, where he wrote 
Roland Cashel. At Spezia Luttrel of Arran 
and three other novels were produced in 
rapid succession. Then, completely changing 
his style, he wrote the Fortunes of Glencore^ 
followed by The Martins of Cro-Martin and 
The Daltons. Lever was in 1858 appointed 
British vice-consul at Spezia, and continued 
to write, his work including some racy essays 
in Blackwood's by * Comehus 0*Dowd *. In 
1867 he was promoted to the consulship 
at Trieste, where he died. Lever's work 
contained brilliant, rollicking sketches of a 
phase of Irish life which was passing away, 
though no doubt his caricatures created a 
false idea of Irish society and character. His 
daughter edited his novels (37 vols. 1897-99). 
See Life and Letters by Dm^mey (1906), and 
L. Stevenson, Dr Quicksilver (1939). 

(2) William Hesketh, Ist Viscoant Lever- 
hulme (1851-1925), British soapmaker and 
philanthropist, born at Bolton. Beginning 
in his father's grocery business, he opened 
new shops and in 1886 with his brother, 
James, started the manufacture of soap from 
vegetable oils instead of tallow and the new 
town of Port Sunlight was founded. Among 
his many benefits, he endowed at Liverpool 
University a school of tropical medicine and 
gave Lancaster House to the nation. He was 
made a Baron in 1917 and a Viscount in 1922. 
See W. H. L. Leverhulme, Viscount Lever^ 
hulme^ byhis Son (1927). 

LEVERRIER, Urbala Jean Joseph, li-ver-yay 
(181 1-77), French astronomer, bom at St Ld, 
Normandy, in 1836 became teacher of 
astronomy at the Polytechnique. His Tables 
de Mercure and several memoirs gained him 
admission to the Academy in 1846. From 
disturbances in the motions of planets he 
inferred the existence of an undiscovered 
planet, and calculated the point in the 
heavens where, a few days afterwards, 
Neptune was actually discovered by Galle 
at Berlin. For this he received the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour and a chair 
of Astronomy m the Faculty of Sctences. 
Etected in 1849 to the L^lattve Assembly, 
he became counter-revolutionary. In 1852 
Louis Napoleon made him a senator and in 
1854 he succeeded Arago as director of the 
Observatory of Paris. See Adams (John 
Couch) 

aLEVESON-GOWER, George, 2ad Earl Gran- 
vlile, too'sin gdr' (1815-91), English states* 
man, was educated at Eton and Oxford, in 
1836 became M.P. for Morpeth, in 1840 for 
lichfietd, and was for a brief period under- 
secretary for foreign alTairs. He was a 
consitlent Liberal and a free-trader. He 
suecsededtotisepeeragein 1846, and became 
lecntaiy in 1851, president of the 
coonoit in 1853, and leader of the House of 
Lm# In 1855. Having fatted to form a 
wmmyin 1859, hejolned Lord Palmerston*s 
sftcohd ami^atloA. He retired with Ear! 


Rtissell in 1866, having been made lord war- 
den of the Cinque Ports in 1865. In Decem- 
ber 1868 he became colonial secretary in Mr 
Gladstone's firsUninistry, and in 1870 foreign 
secretary, as agmn in 1880-85, when he had 
to face the troubles in Egypt and the Sudan, 
differences with Germany and France, and 
the threatened rupture with Russia over the 
Afghan boundary question. He returned 
once more for a few months to office as 
colonial secretary in 1886 and supported 
Gladstone's home-rule policy. See Life by 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice (1905). 

LEVI. Sec Matthbw, Saint. 

LEVI aVITA, TuUio, la/vee chee-vee'ta 
(1873-1942), Italian mathematician, note- 
worthy for his studies on differential geo- 
metry and relativity. Professor of Mechanics 
at Padua and at Rome from 1918 to 1938, 
he was a member of the Royal Society in 
1930. Among his works are Lezioni di 
meccanica rationali (1922) in collaboration 
with U. Amaldi, Questioni di meccanica 
classica et relativisti (1924) and The Absolute 
Differemial Calculus (1937). 

LEVITA,EUas, li-vee'ta (1465-1549), Jewish 
grammarian and exegete, was bom at 
Neustadt near Nuremberg. An expulsion of 
Jews forced him to Italy, where ne taught 
successively in Padua (1504), Venice, Rome 
(1514), and finally (1527) Venice again. He 
wrote on Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Amos, 
and the vowel-points; a Hebrew grammar; 
and a Talmudic and Targumic Dictionary. 
See Life by J. Leir (Breslau 1 888). 

LEW ALD, Fanny, lay'valt (1811-89), German 
novelist, bora at Konigsberg, in 1855 married 
Adolf Stabr (1805-76), a Berlin critic. She 
was an enthusiastic champion of women’s 
rights. Her best book is perhaps Von 
Ceschlecht zu Geschlecht (1 863-65). An Eng- 
lish translation of Stella (1884) appeared m 
the same year; and she wrote records of travel 
in Italy ( 1 847) and Great Britain ( 1852). She 
wrote an autobiography, Meine Lebens-^ 
geschichte (1861-63). See K. Frenzel, 
Erinnerungen und Strdmungen (1890). 
LEWES, George Henry (1817-78), EngUsb 
httdrateur, was bora in London, a grandson 
of the comedian, Charles Lee Lewes (1740- 
1803). Educated partly at Greenwich under 
Dr Burney, and partly in Jersey and Brittany, 
he left school early to enter first a notary’s 
office, and then the house of a Russian 
merchant. He next tried walking the 
hospitals, but could not stand the operating- 
room. In 1838 he went to- Germany for 
nearly two years, studying the life, language 
and literature of the country. On his return 
to London he felt to work writing about 
anything and everything as a Penny Bncyclo- 
paraist and Morning Chronicler, as a 
contributor afterwards to a dozen more 
journals, reviews and magazines, and as 
editor of the Leader (1851-54), and of the 
Fortnightly (1865-66), which he himself 
founded. He was married unhappily and 
had children when hi$ connection with 
George Eliot (q.v.) began in July 1854; it 
ended only wiffi his death at their house in 
Reaeit't Park. His works, besides a hngedy 
and two novels (1S41--4SL indnde The 
Spanish Drwm (1846); a l^e of Robespierre 
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0848); Comte's Philosophy of the Sckneos 
(1853), which is more than a translation; the 
admirable Life and Works of Goethe (1855); 
Studies in Animal Life (1862); Aristotle 


(1864); On Actors and tkh Art of Acting 
(1875); and Problems of Life and Mim 
(1874-79)* See A. T. Kitahel, George Lewes 
and George Eliot (1934). 

LEWIS, (1) Alun (1915-44), English poet, born 
in S. Wales, was killed in Arakan. His poetry 
is contained in Raiders' Dawn (1942) and 
Naf Hal the Trumpets (1944). 

(2) CUve Stales (1898- ), British 

medievalist and Christian apologist, bom at 
Belfast, professor of Medieval and Renais- 
sance English at Cambridge since 1954, 
published his first book Dymer (1926) under 
the name of Clive Hamilton. It is a narrative 
poem in rhyme royal, at once satirical and 
idealistic, a flavour which characterizes most 
of his work. His Allegory of Love was 
awarded the Hawthomden Prize (1936). His 
widest-known book is The Screwtape Letters 
(1942). Other titles include The Problem of 
Pain (1940), Beyond Personality (1944), works 
of scientific fiction including Out of the Silent 
Planet (1938) and Perelandra (1943), and 
books for children of which The Last Battle 
was awarded the Carnegie Prize in 1957. See 
Life by C. Walsh (1949). 

(3) ^ George Comewall (1806-63), 
English statesman and author, born in 
London, was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Called to the bar in 1831, 
he became a poor-law commissioner in 1839. 
Liberal M.P. for Herefordshire 1847-52, for 
the Radnor Boroughs from 1855, he was 
chancellor of the exchequer 1855-58, home 
secretary I859'61. and then war secretary. 
He edited the Edinburgh Review from 1852 
to 1855 and succeeded to a baronetcy in 1855. 
He wrote Origin of the Romance Languages 
(1835), Inquiry info the Credibility of Ancient 
Roman History (1855-against Niebuhr), 
Astronomy of the Ancients (1859), Dialogue 
on the Best Form qf Government (1859), &c. 
Sec his Letters (1870) and Bagehot’s Literary 
Studies (1879). 

(4) Sir George Henry (1833-1911), English 
criminal solicitor, was born at Holborn. His 
cases included the Hatton Garden diamond 
robbciy, and he was solicitor for Parnell and 
other Irish nationalists (1888-89), He was 
knighted in 1893 and made a baronet in 1902. 

(5) John Llewellyn (1880- ), American 

labour leader, bom in Iowa, has been 
president of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union since 1920. In 1935 he formed a 
combination of unions, the Congress of 
industrial Organizations, of which he was 


powerful in the United States. 

(6) Matthew Gregory, nicknamed Monk 
(1 775-1818), English novelist, bora m 
London, was educated at Westminster, 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Weimar, whwe 
he was introduced to Goethe. In 1794 
he went as an attache to The Hague, and 
there, insnired by Olanvill and the Mysteries 
of Vdolpho^ wrote Andtrosto^ or the Afwif; 
(1795), m gruesome* undean rott^ce which 

ita- 
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tion dine, at gn E^nburgh hotel could 
elate Sebtt as nothing before or afterwards. 

A musical drama. The Castle Spectre (1798), 
The Bravo of Venice (1804) and a host more 
of blood-and-thunder plays, novels and tales 
are mostly forgotten; In 1796 he entered 

E arliament as a silent member, and in 1812 
e inherited from his father two large estates 
in Jamaica. So, to better the condition of 
his slaves there, he made the two voyages, in 
1815-17. which furnished materials for his 
one really valuable work, the posthumous 
Journal of a West India Proprietor (1834; ed. 
by M. Wilson, 1929). On his way home he 
died of yellow fever. See his Life and Corre- 
spondence (1839), Birkhead’s The Tale of 
Terror (1921) and A. M. Kilien, Le Roman 
terrifiant (1923). 

(7) (Harry) Sinclair (1885-1951), American 
novelist, born in Sauk Center, Minnesota. 
The son of a doctor, educated at Yale, he 
became a journalist and wrote several minor 
works before Main Street (1920), the first of a 
series of best-selling novels satirizing the arid 
materialism and intolerance of American 
small-town life. Babitt (1922) still lends its 
title as a synoiwm for middle-class American 
philistinism. Other titles of this period are 
Martin Arrowsmith (1925), Elmer Gantry 
(1927) and Dodsworth (1929). Thereafter 
he tended to exonerate the ideologies and 
self-sufficiency he had previously pilloried, 
though he continued to be eagerly read on 
both sides of the Atlantic. His later novels 
include Work of Art (1934), The Prodigal 
Parents (1938), Cass Timberlaine (1945) and 
Kin^sblood Royal (1947). He refused the 
Pulitzer prize for Arrowsmith, but accepted 
the Nobel prize for literature in 1930, being 
the first American writer to receive it. He 
married in 1914, Grace Livingstone Hegger 
and, in 1928, Dorothy Thompson. See 
biography, with bibliography, by C. van 
Doren (N.Y., 1933). 

(8) (Percy) Wyndham (1884-1957), British 
artist, writer and critic, bom in Maine, 
Connecticut. He studied at the Slade School 
of Art, and with Ezra Pound founded Blast, 
the magazine of the Vorticist school. His' 
writings are satirical, and include the novels 
Tarr (1918), Childermass (1928), Time and 
Western Man (1928), Men Without Art 
(1934), and the two autobiographical books 
Blasting and Bombardiering (1937) and Rude 
Assignment (1950). His paintings include 
works of abstract art, a series of war pictureSp 
imaginative works and portraits, notably 
those of T. S. Eliot and Edith Sitwell. He 
has five works in the Tate Gallery, London* 
See studies by H* G. Porteous (1933), 

ner (1954), E. W. E. Tomlin (19550, 

r Art of Wyndham Lewis, ed. C. H; 
Read (1951). 

LEYDEN, John (1775-1811), Scottish poet 
and orientalist, was born, a shepherd*8 son, 
at Denholm, Roxburghshire. He studied 
medicine, &c., at Edinburgh UnivcErsitv, and 
was licensed as a preacher in 1798. Henelped 
Scott to gather materials for his Border 
Minstrelsy, taid his translations and poems fo 
the Edifdntrgh Magazine attracted attention. 
In 1803 he sailed for India a$ asslftant 
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the gospels mo five of them. He^gccom- 
i»aiiled Lord Minto as. interpreter to Java« 
and died of fever at Batavia. His ballads 
have taken a higher place than his longer 
poems, especially Scenes of Infancy (1803); 
his dissertation on Indo-Chinese languages is 
also well known. See Lives by Scott (1811), 
Reith (1908) and Seshadn (1913). 
L*HOPrrAL» Michel de, Id-pee-tal (1507-73), 
French statesman, bora at Aigueperse in 
Auvergne, studied law at Toulouse and Padua 
and settled as an advocate in Paris at thirty. 
In 1547-48 he represented Henry II at the 
Council of Trent, and then was in the house- 
hold of the Duchess of Berri. In 1554 he 
became superintendent of finances, in 1560 
chancellor of France. He strove to pacify 
the religious quarrel by staying the hand of 
the Catholic persecutors. After 1563 he lost 
ground and in 1568 resigned and retired 
to his estate near Etampes. His Latin poems, 
speeches, &c., appeared in 1824-25. See 
Lives by C. T. Atkinson (1900), A. E. Shaw 
(1905), R. Anchel 11937). 

LHOTE, Andrt, )dt (l885- >, French 

artist, teacher, and wnttn* on art, bora at 
Bordeaux. He associated with the Cubists 
and in his painting be combined classic 
precision of composition and a free, sensitive 
use of colour, but his greatest influence was 
exerted through his writings, e.g. Treatise on 
Landscape (1939) and Treatise on the Figure 
(1950), and his teaching in Paris. See the 
monograph by P. Courtnion (Paris 1936). 
UADOV, Anatol Konstantinovich, lya'dof 
(1855-1914), Russian composer, bora at 
St Petersburg, where he studied under 
^ Rimsky-Korsakov. His works include music 
for the piano and the vivid nationalist 
mmphonic poems Baba^YagUy Kikimora and 
The Enchanted Lake, He also made collec- 
tions of Russian folk-songs, conducted and 
was professor at St Petersburg. 

UAQUAT AU KHAN (1895-1951), Pakistani 
statesman, after leaving Oxford became a 
member of the Inn^ Temple. He joined the 
Moslem League in 1923. and bectone prime 
nunist^ of Pakistan m 1547. He was 
assassi na ted in 1951. 

UBANtOS (A.D. 314-393), Creek sophist, 
iKkm at Antioch, taught at Athens, Constan- 
tinople and Antioch. A pag^ he yet was the 
. instructor and frigid of St Chrysostom and 
St Basil. See Lives by Petit (1866) and Sievers 
0868). 

(d. 366), bora in Rome, became 
^pqpe in 352, but was banished in 355 for 
rdusing to confirm the decree against 
Athanasius (q^v.). In 358 he regained the 
pimal throne. 

IKHT^BERG, CsM ChriMoph (1742^99), 
Geman physicist and satirist, bom near 
Darmstadt, in 1770 became professor of 
Mathemadcs at Gdtthigen. He visited 
EiMi^aiid, admired Garrick, and wrote a wit^ 
conunentaiy on Hogailh*! pli^ (179^. See 
wmfkM Meyer (188Q, 

C^tfomian 
lierB it PtaMchibors, P«i., 
Ihe lick Obiei^^ on 



LffiimX, Hem George (1811-98), Bogmi 
Kholar, from Clsmtfaouse passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and took a double first in 
1833. He became tutor of his college, and 
in 1845 professor of Moral Philosophy. 
Head-master of Westminster 1846-55, he 
returned to Christ Church as dean, was vice- 
chancellor 1870-74, and resigned the deanship 
in 1891. The great Greek Lexicon (1843), 
based on Passow, was a joint work by him 
and Robert Scott, D.D. (1811-87), master of 
Balliol (1854-70), and then Dean of Roches- 
ter. Liddell also wrote a History of Rome 
(1855: abridged as The Siudent*s Rome), 
See Life by Thompson (1899). 

LIDDELL HART, BasU Henry (1895- ), 

English militaiy journalist and historian, 
ser^ in the 1914-18 war and retired from 
the army in 1927. He was responsible for 
various tactical developments during the war, 
and wrote the post-war official manual of 
Infantry Training (1920). He was military 
correspondent to the Daily Telegraph (1925- 
1935) and to The Times (1935-39). In 1937 
he relinquished his position as personal 
adviser to the minister of war to publicize 
the need for immediate development of air- 
power and mechanized warfare. He has 
written more than thirty books on war, its 
history and strategy, as well as biographies 
of Scipio, Sherman, Foch and T. E. Lawrence. 
LIDDON, Henry Parry (1829-90), En^ish 
divine, born at North Stoneham, Hampsnire, 
graduated at Oxford in 1850. Ordained in 
1852, from 1854 to 1859 he was vice-principal 
of Cuddesdon Theological College, and in 
1864 became a prebendary of Salisbury, 
in 1870 a canon of St Paul's, and Ireland 
professor of Exegesis at Oxford (tilt 1882). 
In 1866 he delivered his Hampton Lectures 
on the Divinity of Our Lord, He strongly 
opposed the Church Discipline Act of 1874, 
and as warmly supported Mr Gladstone's 
crusade against the Bulgarian atrocities in 
1876. Canon Liddon was the most able and 
eti^uent exponent of Liberal Htgli Church 
principles. He died suddenly at Weston- 
super-Mare. An Analysis of the Epistle to (he 
Romans was published in 1893; his Ufe of 
Pusey (q.v.) was edited Johnston and 
Wilson. See his own Life by Johnston 

(1) Jonas (1833-1908), Norwegian 
novelist and poet, was bora at Eker near 
Drammen and abandoned law for Bteratuie. 
His novels, which give realistic pictures of 
flsh^-Ufe in Norway, include The l^^shnarv 
(1870; trails. 1894), The Flhi and Air We 
(1874; trans. 187^, One of Wfs Shanes 
(1883; trass. 1896), and The Conmodore^s 
Daughters (1886; trans. 1892). He .also 
wrote Weird Tales (trans. 1893) and ecMiiedks. 

(2) Marins fiknites (1842-%), Norwegian 
mameaiatidan, was educated at Christiaiua 
(Oslo) University, where he bdemne an 
assiitaot tutor and In 1872 piofeesor of 
Mathematics. In 1886 he was appemled 
professor at Leh^ hm retumed m Oirif* 
tianla in 1898. He hi (qpecialbr 
theoty of taanenAd See 

ItD^, Ma is Oil0, p o ptwr 
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of the Norw^an^perliameat and ^eld 
several posts, indudlng minister of justice 
and minister of supply and dipping, before 
haying to flee in 1940 with the government to 
Britain, where he acted as its foreign minister 
until 1945. He was elected secretary- 
general of U.N.O. in 1946, but resigned in 
1953. See his in the Cause of Peace 0954). 

L1£B£R, brands, lee'b^ (1800-72), German 
writ^ on law, government, Ac., was bom in 
Berlin, but in 1827 went to America for 
political reasons and became a naturalized 
American and professor of Histo^ and 
Political Economy at South Carolina College, 
Columbia and Columbia Law School. See 
life by T. Sergeant Perry (Boston 1882). 

IJDEBERliiA^ Max, ke'ber-^man (1847- 
1935), German painter and etcher, bora in 
Berlm, studied at Weimar and in Paris, where 
he first won fame. In Germany from 1878 
he pahited open-air studies and scenes of 
humble life which were often sentimental. 
Latnr, however, his work became more 
colounul and romantic, and influenced by 
the French impressionists, he became the 
leading painter of that sdiool in his own 
coun^. 

LIEBIG, Jiistiis, Freiherr von, iee'biKU (1803- 
1873), German chemist, bom at Darmstadt, 
studira at Bonn and Erlangen, and in 1822 
went to Parts, where Gay-Lussac took him 
into his laboratory, in 1824 he became 
professor of Chemistry at Giessen, and in 
1852 at Munich. In 1845 he was created 
Baron. Ltebig was one of the most illustrious 
chemists of his age; equally great in method 
and in practical application, he made his 
mark in organic chemistry, animal chemistry, 
the doctrine of alcohols, Ac. He was the 
founder of agricultural chemistry, a dis- 
coverer of chloroform and chloral and with 
Wohler (q.v.) of the benzoyl radical. By 
him an admirable chemiw laboratory, 
practically the first, was established at 
Giessen. He vastly extended the method of 
organic analysis, and invented appliances 
for analysis by combustion and Ltebig*s 
condenser. His most important treatises, 
mostly translated into English, were on the 
analysis of organic bodies (1837), Animal 
Chemistry (1842), Organic Chemistry (1843), 
Researches on Flesh and its Preparation 
(1847), A^ieultural Chemistry (1855), 
Clumisdie Imefe (1844); besides numerous 
papers in scientific journals (317 in the 
Royal 5ociety*s Transactions), See four 
volumes of his Corrapondenoe (1884-92), 
aud book* by A. W. Hofmann (1876), W. A. 
Sbeastone (1895), Vollhard (1909) and 
Benrai]M19^. 

UE8KNTCHT, leeb^kneKHt, (1) Karl (1871- 
191^, Oemm barrister and boUtician, son 
of (2), was a member of the Reichstag from 
1912 to 1916. Durifig Oie 1914-18 war he 
was imtabttiasd as an indmwndent, an^ 
apiarist, smM democrat. Ho took part in 
the Remutloti (1918) and was murdered. 

(ZyvnKMm (193^1900), German sod^ 
demmnitt, at OletuM fq« Ws nart m 
miAuk imnirntctlbQ of 18<ttM9 w to 
take Mm io tbritaarlaiiil and Ei^|li|i4 He 
<^mmy bi i862 tod 4iirbif 

a m dected lo 


Wi,....,,.,.,!. 

LISaBRECHT, Fslh, leeb'reuxt (1812-90), 
German writer, bom at Namsiau m Silesia, 
was professor of German at Libge 1849-67. 
He early made himself known by articles on 
the origin and diflusion of folk^tales, and by 
translations enriched with annotations. 
Among these are Basile*s Pentamerone (1846), 
Barlaam und Josaphat (1847), Dunlop^s 
Ceschiehte der Prosadichtungen (1851), and 
pw^of Gervase of Tilbury’s Otia Imperktlia 

LmVEN, Dorothea, Prineess, nde von BcnkeiH 
dorf (1784-1857), early married the Russian ; 
diplomatist Prince Lieven (1774-1857), and 
from 1837 lived mostly in Paris, vriiem her 
salon was much visited by diplomats. See 
her Correspondence with Earl Grey (1891), 
letters from London (1902), Unptwlished 
Diary (1925), and Parry’s The Correspondence 
i^JLord Aberdeen and Princess Lieven (1939). 

LmVENSZ (Llcvens), Jan (1607-74), Dutch 
historical painter and etcher, bora at Leyden. 

A friend of Rembrandt, he shared a studio 
with him in Leyden. He visited England and 
lived in Antwerp before returning to Holland, 
where his paintings of allegoncal subjects 
and his portraits b^me very successful. He 
died at Amsterdam. 

LIFAR, Serge, tt-far'f (1905- ). Russian 
dancer and choreographer, born in Kiev, 
became a student and friend of Dia^lev, 
whose company he Joined at the age of 
eighteen. Since his first important appear- 
ance in La Boutique fantasque^ he has oanced 
with Pavlova, Karsavina and Spesairtzeva, 
and some of bis many successes were in 
Le Pas (PAcier, Apollon^ Le Triomphe Be 
Neptune and VApris-Midi d*un faune. He 
scored his first triumph as a choreographer 
in Paris in 1929 with Creatures de Promethde 
and since than he has been the force and the 
genius behind the Paris Op6ra. He has . 
written Serge Diaghilev: His Life, His Wwifc, ^ 
His Legend (19%) and The Three Grades 
(trans. 1959). 

UGHTFOOT, (1) Hannah. SeeGBonOBlIL 
(2) John (1602-75), Hebraist, bora « 
Stoke-upon-Trent, studied at Christ's CZoUege, 
Cambridae, and in 1630 became rector of 
Ashley, Staffordshire, in 1643 of St Baitlfb- 
lomew’s, London, and in 1644 of Gregt . 
Munden, Herts. He was one of the mogt ], 
influential members of the Westminsti^ ' 
Assembly, buL as an ’ Erastian *, often stood 
alone. In 1650 he was appoints master of 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in 1654-55 vlob^ 
chancellor, and in 1668 a pr^iendary of By, 
where he died. Lightfoot's diief works were 

^(1645); Tl^^^mony, " 

and Order of the OH Testament (1647); of 
the New (1655); and Horae Hehrakns et 
Talmudicae (1658-74), ih« j^t labomr of iSi 
life. The best edition of hk wmfcs is W 
Htmao, wi^ Lifb (1822-25). 
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and ordained in 1854» he l>ecaine tutor of 
Tnnity in 1857; Hulsean pn^essorof divinity 
m 1861, canon of St Paul’s in 1871, Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
in 1875, and Bishop of Durham in 1879. 
A supreme grammarian and textual critic, 
he wrote admirable commentaries on the 
epistles to the Galatians (1860), PhilippUms 
(1868), Cohssians and Philemon (1875). His 
many other works include On a Fresh 
Revision of the English New Testament (1871), 
Biblical Essays (1893), and several volumes of 
sermons. Tne work of the Church Temper- 
ance Society and the White Cross Army was 
furthered by his exertions. He died at 
Boumemoutii, and was buried at Durham. 
See short Life by Westcott (1894) and 
Lightfoot of Durham, by Eden and Macdonald 

LIGNE, Charles Joseph, Prince de, leen'y* 
(1735-1814), Austrian soldier, bom at 
Brussels, son of an imperial field-marshal 
whose seat was at Ligne near Toumai. He 
served at Kolin, Leuthen, Hochkirch and the 
siege of Belgrade (1789). A skilful diplo- 
matist, the favourite of Maria Theresa and 
Catharine of Russia, and the friend of 
Frederick the Great, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
he wrote Melanges (34 vols. 1795-1811), 
Oeuvres posthumes (1817), a Life of Prince 
Eugene (180^, and Lettres et Pensies (1809). 
LIGONIER, John, 1st ^ri, lig-d-neer' (1680- 
1770), British soldier, born at Castres of 
Huguenot parentage, escaped to Dublin in 
1697, and from 1702 served with high 
4istinction under Marlborough. Colonel 
from 1720 of a splendid Irish regiment of 
dragoons, he commanded the foot at Fonte- 
sioy (1745), was taken prisoner at Val (1747), 
was made commander-in-chief and a viscount 
41757), an earl and field-marshal (1766). He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Life 
by R. Whitworth (1958). 

IJGIJORI, St Alfonso Maria de, lee*gw6'ree 
(1696-1787), Italian bishop, bom at Naples, 
forsook law to take orders, and in 1732 with 
, twelve companions founded the order of 
liguorians or Redemptorists. In 1762 he 
/be^me Bishop of Sant’ Agata de* Coti, and 
proved an ideal bishop; but he resigned in 
»1775, and returned to his order. He was 
danonized in 1839. His works, edited by 
^Monza in 70 vols., embrace divinity, casu- 
istry, exegesis, history, canon law, bagio- 
’ graphy, asceticism, even poetry. See Lives 
by Berthe (trans. 1906) and Baron Angot des 
Rotours (trans. 1916). 

U HUNG-CHANG, lee-koong-Jang (1823- 
1901), Ghinese statesman, bora at Hofei in 
Nganhul, took the Hanlin degree in 1849. 
In 1853, in the Tatping rebellm, he joined 
the Imm^al army as secretary, was appointed 
a pnmndal judi^ and in 1862 governor of 
. I^gsu, out or which, in conjunction with 
* Chinese Gordon he drove the rebels in 
4863. Made an hemitary noble of the third 
' class,, in 1864 he was appointed govenior- 
die^Ktaof provhim, and in 1872 
and sentor sectary. He 
Chmeim navy and promoted a 
I ipteseamdle marme. On the oudbteak 
— ^ with Inpaa (18S4L LI, in supteme 
in Kocea, was Ihwarted 


inoompetence, dishonesty and cowardice of 
inferior officers. The Chinese were swept 
out of Korea, and Li, whose policy was that 
of peace, was deprived of his honours and 
summoned to Peking. He refused to comply, 
and the disastrous course of events soon 
compelled the emperor to restore him to 
honour. Through his efforts the war was 
brought to a termination in 1895, diina 
ceding Formosa and paying a war indemnity 
of £35,000,000. Well aware of the value 
of Western culture and industry, he visited 
Europe and America in 1896. Intriguing 
with Russia, he fell in 1898. See his Memoirs 
(1913). See Life by J. O. P. Bland (1917). 
LILBURNE, John (c. 1614-57), English 
Leveller or ultra-republican, bora at Green- 
wich, and whipped and imprisoned by the 
Star Chamber in 1638, rose in the Parlia- 
mentary army to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He became an indefatigable 
agjtator, thought Cromwell’s republic too 
aristocratic, and demanded greater lib^ty of 
conscience and numerous reforms. Repeat- 
edly inmrisoned for his treasonable pamimlets, 
he died at Eltham. 

LILIENCRON, Detlev von, lee'lee^en-krdn 
(1844-1909), German poet and novelist, bom 
at Kiel, fought in the Prussian army 1866 
and 1870. He went to America but returned 
to Holstein in 1882, where for a time he held 
a Civil Service post. He is best known for his 
lyrics, which are fresh, lively and musical; 
his first volume Adjutantenritte appeared in 
1883. Other volumes of verse were Der 
Heidegdnger (1890), Nene Gedkhte (1893) 
and Gute Nacht (1909). He also wrote, but 
not so successfully, novels and an epic 
poem Poggfred (1896). Sec Life by H. 
Spiero (BerTin 1913). 

LILIENTHAL, Otto, leeVy^n^tahl (1848-96). 
German aeronautical inventor, born at 
Anklam, studied bird-flight in order to build 
beavier-than-air dying machines resembling 
the birdman desims of Leonardo da Vinci. 
He made many short flights in his machines, 
but crashed to his death near Berlin in 1896. 
His brother, Gustav (1849-1933), continued 
his experiments and also invented a weather- 
proofing material. See Otto’s Der Vogelflug 
als Grundlage der Filegerkunst (1889) on the 
theory of flying machines. 

LILLIE, Beatrice, by marriage Lady Peel 
(1898- ), Canadian revue singer, born in 

Toronto, after an unsuccessful start as a 
drawing-room ballad linger found her true 
bent in 1914 in music hall and the new vogue 
of ’intimate revue’ which Chariot had 
brought over from Paris. An onrivalled 
comic singer, she made famous Noel Cowards 
’ Mad Dogs and Eogitshmen *. During 
World War 11 she played to the troops and 
was decorated by General de Gaulle. She 
married Sir Robert Peel, 5th Bart, in 1920. 
ULLO, George (1693-1739), English diama- 
tist and jewriler, bora in London of mixed 
Dttt^ and En^ish Disienting parentage, 
wrote seven plays, including George Btmiwefl 
(1731) and FattU Curtosliy (1/36), both 
tragedies edited by Sir A. W. Waid (1906). 
His Arden ef Feversham out 1759) 

k a weak version of the anonymous play of 
that title (15$^). Among the lo pot 
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middle-class characters on the English stage, 
he had a considerable influence on European 
drama. See Life by T. Davies prefixed to his 
Dramatic Works (1810) and W. H. Hudson 
A Quiet Corner in a Library (1915). 

LILLY, William (1602-*8]), English astrologer, 
bom at Diseworth, Leicestershire, in 1620 
went to London, where for seven years he 
served an ancient citizen, married his widow, 
and on her death in 1633 came into £1000. 
He took up astrology, and soon acquired a 
considerable fame and large profits. In 1634 
he obtained permission to search for hidden 
treasure in the cloisters of Westminster, but 
was driven from his midnight work by a 
storm, which he ascribed to demons. From 
1644 till his death he annually issued his 
Merlinus Anglicus^ Junior^ containing vati- 
cinations. In the Civil War he attached 
himself to the Parliamentary party as soon 
as it promised to be successful, and was 
rewarded with a piension. After the Restora- 
tion he was imprisoned for a I ittle, and was 
reapprchcndcd on suspicion of knowing 
something about the great fire of London in 
1666. He died at Hersham. He wrote nearly 
a score of works on astrology. See his 
History of his Life and Times (1/15). 
LILLYWHITE, Frederick (1792-1854), Eng- 
lish cricketer, was bom near Goodwood, and 
bred a bricklayer. Famous as a round-arm 
bowler, he did not become a professional 
cricketer until he was middle-aged. ‘ Me 
bowling. Pilch batting, and Box keeping 
wicket^ was his definition of cricket. 

IJLY, John. See Lyly. 

LILYE, or Uly, William (c. 1466-1522), 
English classical grammarian, was born at 
Odiham, Hampshire; studied at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He visited Jerusalem, 
Rhodes and Italy, and learned Greek from 
refugees from Constantinople. After teach- 
ing for a while in London ne was appointed 
(1 512) by Dean Colct first head-master of his 
new school of St PauPs; this post he held till 
he was carried off by the plague. Lilye, who 
has good claims to be considered the first 
who taught Greek in London, had a hand 
in Colers Brevissima Institution which, as 
corrected by Erasmus, and redacted by 
Lilye himself, was known as the Eton Latin 
Grammar, Besides this he wrote Latin 
poems (Basel 1518) and a volume of Latin 
verse against a rival schoolmaster (1521). 
LIMBORCH, PhUlp van, lim'borYM (1633- 
1712), Dutch theologian, was preacher at 
Gouda and Amsterdam, and became in 1^8 
professor in the Remonstrant or Arminian 
college at Amsterdam. Of his numerous 
works the most valuable are Institutiones 
Theoiogiae CkristUmae (1686; Eng. trans. 
1702) and History of the Inquisition (trans. 

LIMBURQ, Pel, Hemegain and Hero^ 
de, lim*-bmrm (fl. early 15th cent.), three 
brothers^ Ftonim miniaturists, of whom 
comparatively little is known. Taken 
prisoner as youths in Brussels m tune of war, 
on th^ way homo from Paris, thqr were 
n^eased by the Duke of Burgundy and 
attadied to his hous^ld as pamtors. In 
1411 they became court painters to t^Dt^ 
of Berry and produced 39 jUustrations Ibr 


his celebrated manuscript Tr^s Riches Heures 
du Due de BerN, Other works have been 
attributed to Pol de Limbourg, including 
Heures d* A illy, two pages of the Turin-Milan 
Hours and several in a book of Terence. It is 
now believed that the three brothers were all 
dead by 14 1 6. See P. Durieu, Les Tris Riches 
Heures de Jean, Due de Berry (1904). 

LIMOUSIN, or Limosin, Leoiurd, lim-oo-zi 
(c. 1505-77), French painter in enamel, 
flourished from 1532 to 1574 at the French 
court and was appointed by Francis 1 head 
of the royal factory at Limoges. 

LINACRE, Thomas (c. 1460-1524), English 
humanist and physician, born at Canterbury, 
studied at Oxford, was elected fellow of All- 
Souls in 1484, and went to Italy, where he 
learned Greek, and took his M.u. at Padua. 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More were both 
taught Greek by him. About 1 501 Henry VII 
made him tutor to Prince Arthur. As king’s 
physician to Henry VII and Henry VIII he 

g ractised in London; he also founded the 
Loyal College of Physicians. Late in life he 
took orders. Linacre was one of the earliest 
champions of the New Learning. He 
translated several of Galen’s works into 
Latin, and wrote some grammatical treatises. 
See Lives by Dr Noble Johnson (1835) and 
W. Osier (1908). 

LINCOLN, (1) Abraham (1809-65), sixteenth 
president of the United States, was bom 
near Hodgenvillc, Ky., the son of a restless 
western pioneer. In 1816 his father made a 
new home in the forests oflndiana. Abraham 
learned the little that was taught in the 
backwoods schools, and was employed in 
farm-work until at nineteen he took on a 
flat-boat a cargo to New Orleans. When he 
was twenty-one his father removed to central 
Illinois, and the son, after a second voyage 
to New Orleans, returned to be a clerk in a 
store at New Salem, Illinois. Defeated as d 
candidate for the legislature, he purchased a 
small store, whose failure left him in debu 
but, being made village postmaster ana 
deputy county surveyor, he studied law and ^ 

g rammar. Elected to the legislature in 1834» : 

e served until 1842, being leader of the. 
Whigs. At Springfield, in 1842, he married 
Mary Todd (1818-82). In 1846 he sat iir' 
congress; but professional work was drawing 
him from politics when in 1854 Stephen KL 
Douglas repealed the Missouri Compromise . 
of 1820, and reopened the question of slavery, 
in the territories. The bill roused intense 
feeling throughout the North, and Douglas 
defended his position in a speech at Sprinf^^ 
field in October. Lincoln delivered in reply 
a speech which first fully revealed his power 
as a debater. He was then elected to the 
legislature. When the Republican puty was 
organized in 1856 to oppose the extension of 
slavery Lincoln was its most prominent leader 
in Illinois, and the delegates of his state 
presented him for the vioe-presidency* 

1858 Douglas, seeking re-dection to the 
senate, began a canvass of Illinois in adVocd^. 
of his views of ’popular 80vei^lpij§4 
Lincoln was also a candidate, and the 
which gave Douglas the ^ectiooii atMCM 
the attention of m whole counity; 

1960 the R^bltcan conventipn ' 
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baUot nomln^a^ linoolo fc^r th^preddency. 
Xht Democridc party Miif divimd between 
Douflas and Brecldniidge. After an 
exciting campaign Lincoln received a pcmular 
vote of 1,866,462; Douglas, l,37Sl57; 
Breckinridge, 847,953; and Bell, 590,631. 
Of the electors Lincoln had 180; Bre^n* 
ridge, 72; Bell, 39; and Douglas, 12. South 
Carolina now seceded from the Union, and 
with the six Gulf states formed, in February 
1861, the Confederate States of America. 
Lincoln, at his inaugural address on March 4, 
declared the Union perpetual, argued the 
futility of secession, and expressed his 
determination that the laws should be faith- 
fully executed in all the states. On April 12, 

1861, the Confederates began the Civil War 
by attacking Fort Sumter in Charleston 
harbour. Lincoln called a special session of 
congress, summoned 75,000 militia, ordered 
the enlistment of 65,000 regulars, and 
pfoclaJmed a blockade of the southern ports. 
The Confederacy soon had control of eleven 
states, and put in the field 100,000 men. The 
first important battle was fought at Bull Run, 
Virginia, July 21, 1861, and resulted in the 
rout of the Union army. On September 22, 

1862, just after McClellan’s victory at 
Antietam, Lincoln proclaimed that on and 
after January 1, 1863, all slaves in states or 
parts of states then in rebellion should be 
free. On the following New-year’s Day the 
final proclamation of emancipation was made. 

/Ttus greatest adiievement of his administra- 
tion, wrung from him by the exigencies of 
Wvil war, was complete by the passage 
' £1865) of the Thirteenth Amendment of the 
’Constipitlon, which he planned and urged, 
^fn July 1863 Grant’s capture of Vicksburg 
rortored to the Union full control of the 
' Imssi^Mppi River, while Meade’s defeat of 
Lee at Gettysburg destroyed the last hope 
the Confederates to transfer the seat of 
.war north of the Potomac. General Grant, 
to the chief command in March 1864, 
^teitd upon that policy of persistent 
attrition of the Confederate forces which 
brou^t peace. In the Republican 
' Convention in June Uncoln was unanimously 
>««0iiiinated for a second term. The Demo- 
nominated General McQellan. In 
November Lincoln received of the popular 
.^yote 2,216,000, and McClellan 1,800,000; 
rpf the ek^oral votes Lincoln had 212, 

, McClellan 21. In his second iiiauffurat 
addrem, 'to March 1865, Lincoln set forth 
the profound nu^l significance of die war. 
tDn April 14, at Ford's Theatre, Washington, 
he was shot by i. Wilkes Booth, an actor, 
and died next morning, April 15, 1865. 
Lincoln was fair and onect in speed! and 
acdon, steadfast in principle, sympathetic and 
charitable, a man of strict morality, abstenii- 
ous and familiar with the Bible, thou A not a 
prolbssed member of any chitioi. Hib fame 
estsbIUshedi as the saviour of his cowttry 
"and thei kborator of a race. Hb Cotteeted 
" m to be found to seuerai oditiona. 
iochide itb eloqtieot meofaea— 
bn JBSpudtonafbn of f862, the 
AsUmw of lt63 when first wetu 
sm woods, of die 

^'Ihe’ 

■n? 



the /jMuwfim/ Addn^ of 1865. See Lives by 
Amold(1885), Herndon and Weik (tmh 
Nicoby and Hav (10 vob. 1890X M6ta» 
(1893), Binns (1907), Stnmsky (1914), 
Chamwood 0916), Barton (1925), Sandburg 
(1926, 1939),Bev^ge(1928),Ludwig(traiis. 
1932), and the syntnettc autobiography 
commled by Stephenson (1927). 

(2) Beniamin (1 733-1 8 10), Ammican soldiwr, 
bom at Hin^m, Mass., in 1776 rein- 
forced Washington after the defeat on Long 
Island and in 1777 was appointed msior- 
general, in August reoei^og command of 
the southern department. In 1780 bestettd 
by Qinton in Charleston, he was compefied 
to capitulate. He took part in the siege of 
Yorktown, and was secretm of war 1781-84. 

UND, (!) Janies (1 716-94), Soottbh physician, 
bora in Edinburgh, first served in toe Navy 
as a surgeon’s mate, then, after tpialifying 
in medicine at Edinburgh, became physician 
to the naval hospital at Haslar. Hb work 
towards the cure and prevention of scurvy 
induced the Admiralty in 1795 at last to 
issue the order that the Navy should be 
supplied with lemon jtiice. Hb A Treatise af 
the Seurv;^ (1753) was and is a classic of 
medical literature and won him an inter- 
national reputation. See R. S. Allison, Sea 
Diseases (1943), M. B. M. Walker. Pioneers 
of Public Health (1930) and Lind's Treatise an 
Scurvy contained in a * Bicentenary Volume 
with Additional Notes * issued by the 
Edinburgh University Press (1953). 


of 


(2) Jamy (1820-87), Swedish soprano, bora 
humble family at Stockholm, at nine 


entered the court theatre school of singing, 
and after lessons in Paris attained great 
popularity everyivhere. Her earnings were 
largely devoted to founding and endowing 
musics scholarships and charities in Sweden 
and England. In 1 852 the * Swedish Nightin- 
gale* married Otto Goldschmidt (1829- 
1907). In 1883-86 she was professor of 
Singing at the Royal College of Music. See 
Life by Bulman (1956). 

(3) Samuel Cblvflle (1879- ), American 

chemist, director of the School of Chembtry, 
Minnesota (1926) and dean of the Institute of 
Technology there (1935), invented an 
electroscope for radium measurements and 
advanced the ioniration theory of the 
chemical effects of radium rays. 

LINDAU, iin'dow, (I) Paul (1839-1919), 
German writer, born at Magdeburg, tonaded 
Die Oegenwart and Nord und SUd^ and wrote 
books of travel and works olpritiebm* He 
if better known as a writer of plays and 
noveb; the most successful of toe former was 
perhaps Maria und Me^daiena, The novels 
tnduoe Herr und Frau Bower (t842)« end 
Berlin (1886-87). 

(2) IMoir 0829-1910), toother of (I), 
author and dipiomatbt, also wrote 
noveb, fie., and was an editor of itoibe dos 
deux moudes and Journal dee dihaie. 

UNDBERGH, Oiarlcs AssgaUtm (1902- L 
American aviator, born in Detroit, made the 
first solo nootoop transafianto; ffiftol 
Yorfc-Parie, 1927), in fha monopaoe The 
Soiit ef St Louie. Hb book off that aim 
{{&3)fHnedtlwPidiwparbnil954}. Hb 
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novels. of his books have a Scottish 

backgrottnd, such as The Xmpremble Women 
(1938), Magnus Merriman (1934) and Laxdale 
Hall (1 951), filmed in 1953. Other successful 
novels are Juan in America (1931), Private 
Angelo (1946), filmed in 1949, and The Merry 
Muse (1959). The Man on my Back^ written 
in 1941, was autobiographical. 


written North to the Orient (1935), Listen, the 
Wind (1933), &c. 

UNDEMANN. See Chbrwell, 

LINDLEY, John (1799-^1865), EngUsh botan- 
ist, was bom at Catton near Norwich, the 
son of a nursery-gardener, author of Orchard 
and Kitchen Gardens, Appointed assistant- 
secretary to the Horticultural Society in 1822, 

he from 1829 to 1860 was professor of UNLEY, Thomas (1732-95), English com* 


Botany in University College, London. Of 
his writings. The Vegetable Kingdom (1846) 
was the most important. 

LINDSAY, (1) see Crawford. 

(2) Akacttsder Dunlop, 1st Baron Lindsay of 
Birker (1879-1952), Scottish scholar, bom in 
Glas|pw and educated at Glasgow University 
and University College, Oxford. A lecturer 
at Victoria University, he became in 1906 
fellow of BalUol and Jowett lecturer in 1911. 
From 1922 to 1924 he was professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, becoming in 
the latter year Master of Balliol. In 1949 he 
was appointed head of the new University 
College of North Staffordshire. His philo- 


poser, bom at Wells, tausbt singing and 
conducted concerts at Bath. In 1775 his 
son-in-law Sheridan induced him to set his 
comic opera The Duenna to music. In 1776 
they and Ford bought Garrick's share of 
Drury Lane Theatre. During the next fifteen 
years Linley was its musical director, com- 
posing songs, operas, Ac. Of his sons, 
Thomas (1756-78), a friend of Mozart, 
possessed real musical genius, and William 
(1767-1835) composed glees, songs, Ac, Of 
his beautiful, gifted dau^ters, Elizabeth Ann 
(1754-92), singer, married Sheridan (q.v.). 
Sec C. Black's JJnleys of Bath (1911; new 
ed. 1926). 


$o{&cal writinj^ include Philosophy of LINNAEUS, or Linn6, Carl (1707-78), 


Bergson (191 1), The Essentials of Democracy 
(1929) and The Two Moralities (1940), but he 
is perhaps best known for his excellent 
translation of Plato's Republic (1907). 

(3) Sir David. See Lyndsay. 

(4) Nicholas Vacbel (1879-1931), American 
poet, bom at Springfield, 1(1., tramped in 
America, trading and reciting; his veiy 
popular ragtime rhymes for hospitality. His 
irrepressible spirits appear in General Booth 
enters Heaven (1913) and The Congo (1914). 
His later volumes of verse were less successful, 
and having lost his zest for life he returned to 
Spring^d and committed suicide. 

(5) Robert. See Pitscottie. 

LING, Pehr Henrik (1776-1839), Swedish 
poet and teacher of gymnastics, was the 
founder of the Gymnastic Central institute of 
Stockholm. 

LINGARD, John (1771-1851), EngUsh histo- 
rian, born at Winchester of Catholic parents, 
was sent in 1782 to the English College of 
Douai, where he remained tiU the Revolution. 
In 1795 he received priest’s orders, and in 
181 1 accepted the mission of Hornby, near 
I.ancaster, decUning the offer of a chair at 
Maynooth, as fourteen years later of a 
cardinat's hat. In 1821 he obtained his 
doctorate from Pius Vfl and in 1839 received 
a crown pension of £300. His Antiquity of the 
Angh*Saxon Church (1806) was tne pioneer 
of what became the labour of his life— a 
History ef England to J6SS (1319-30), This 
attracted much attention; it was fiercely 
assailed in the J&fWargA; but Ltngard by his 
replies increased his reputarion as a candid 
and Judiekms CathoUc scholar. See his Ltfe 
and Letters by M. Haile and £. Booney 

Srte 0899- ). Scottifli 

novdM> bom at Dounby in Orkney, was 
educated at Aberdeen, where he studa^ 
fimiiiedidhm,1ltmEn|^ ABerserv^m 
Worid War 1 he became a journalist in 
Bombiqr,^ ah aiilstant jeebuer in Endli^ at 
Abmdmh Uglmiilty end a^hhe m die 
United Slimi wfdie PeetV JPab 


Swedish botanist, founder of modem botany, 
was bom the son of the parish clergyman of 
R&shult in South' Sweden, and studied at 
Lund and Uppsala. In 1730 he was appoin- 
ted assistant to the professor of Botany in 
Uppsala. An exploring trip through Swedish 
Inland produced his Flora Lapponica 
(1737). Then followed a journey of scientific 
exploration through Dalecarlia; and in 
1735-38 he was in Holland, mainly at Leyd^, 
working at botany and arranging 
Meanwhile he bad visited England and l^s, 
and pubUshed Systema Naturae Fundamehta 
Botanica, Genera Plantarum, Critica Bota^Om 
in which he expounded his system of^assl*-'^ 
fication, based on sexual characteristics, lonh' 
the dominant system. He practised ih a 
physician in Stockholm, in 1742 becs^'^ 
professor of Botany at Uppsala, and greatly 
increased the fame of the univcmty•'',-Jhi^ 
1745-46 he published Flora Sue^a ll|dL 
Fauna Suecica; in 1751 Philosophia Bonu qg^^^ ^ 
and in 1753 Species PUmtarum, insisting 
the identification of plants by a second lir 
trivial name in addition to the generic namsfw 
He was ennobled in 1 757. See Life byHPre^ * 
T. M. Fries (Eng. adaptation by Jackso#,*' 
1923), who also edited his Correspondei 
and N. Gourlie, Prince of Botanists (1953li 
LINNELL, John (1792-1882). English artist, 
disciple and patron of Blake, bom m 
London, and studied at the Royal Acadt^. 
He painted portraits of Blake, MaRhsi, 
\^atdy, Peel, <>riyle, Ac. His landmpes 
were mostly Surrey scenes. He is atso 
known fbr his sculpture and engraving. 

Life ^ A. T. Story (1892). 

LlNSd»OT£N, Jan Hmen van (c. 1563- 
1611), Dutch traveller, bom at Haarl^ 
wrote Voyemes into the East and West Indhes, 
(ttans* 1598). 

UQNrrON, (i) Sfar Jamsi Dmmgole (1849-19M 
Engjith painter, bom In L^don, lab " 
wim suoceis to ^evate the status of pa 
in witer-ooiouri, and Teorganiaed tbe 1 
InsKtiifie of Painim in Water-qploiieik 

dent 18S4*-99, he wa# feafi&himd 
In 1 885 ha Witt 
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(2) Williimi James English 

wood-engraver bom in London, did some 
of his finest work for the Illustrated London 
News. In 1867 he went out to the United 
States, and settled at New Haven, Conn. A 
zealous Chartist, he wrote The Plaint of 
JFreedom (1852), Life of Thomas Paine (1879), 
&c. See his Memories (1895), His wife, 
Eliza Lyim (1822-98), born at Keswick, was 
also a writer, first as a novelist and later as a 
journalist. With her husband she prepared a 
volume on The Lake Country U864), he 
furnishing the illustrations. In 1867 they 
separated. Her * Oirl of the Period ’ articles 
in the Saturday were collected in 1883. See 
her hfy Literary Life (1899) and Life by 

L1n¥oT, Baraaby Bernard (1675-1736), 
English publisher, bom at Horsham in 
Sussex, was associated with many of the 
celebrated writers of his day. Among the 
works which he published were Pope's 
translation of the Iliad in 6 volumes (1715- 
1720), and his Odyssey (1725-56), the first 
complete edition of Steele's Dramatic Works 
in collaboration with his rival publisher 
Jacob Tonson, and works by Gay Cibber, 
Parnell and Rowe. 

LIN YUTANG, lin'yu- (1895- ), Chinese 

author, bom at Changchow, Amoy, studied 
at Shanghai, Harvard and Leipzig, became 
professor of English at Peking (1923-26), 
secretary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(1927) and was chancellor of Singapore 
University (1954-55). He is best-known for 
Ids numerous essays on, and anthologies of, 
Chinese wisdom and culture, such as the 
popular Importance of Living (1937), Wisdom 
' of Laotse and Confucius (1958), &c., and as 
..co-author of the official romanization plan 
> for the Chinese alphabet. See A. A. Lin, 
(1941). 

JLQCHrrZ, Jacques (1891- ), Lithuanian- 

bom sculptor, worked in Paris and, from 
1941, in the U.S.A. At first an exponent of 
l^bisiQ, he developed in the 'thirties a more 
dynamic style which he applied with telling 
' effect to bronze figure and animal composi- 
,libns. 

MiPMANN, Fritz Albert (1 899- ), Geitnan- 

American biochemist, born at Kdniffiberg, 
professor of Biochemistry at Harvard from 
1949. He has done notable work on the 
,>itamin-B complex. His discovery of 
' icoenzyme A ’ brouj^t him a Nobel prize 
Tor physiology and medicine Oointly with 
Krebs, q.v.) in 1953. 

LljPO^ lee*p3 (c. 700-762), Chinese poet, bom 
in the province of Szechwan, led a gay 
dissipated life at the Emperor's court and 
.V. later, as one of a wandering band calling 
themselves 'The Eight Immortals of the 
Wine Cup \ Regarded as the greatest poet 
of China, he wrote colourful verse of wine, 
womm and nature. It is believed that he 
' 'tias drowned while attempting to kiss the 
fu, moon's rt^tlon. See Walcy, Poetry and 

14SS-1S04), lUiiu 
son or (2^, was a contemporary and 
associate of Bottu^li, who almost ceruinly 
was M pfupil of his father. He completed 
-I?. ijffB4(liofr«acoes in the Bnncacci Chapel in 


the Carmine, Florence, left unfinished by 
Masaccio. Other celebrated series of frescoes 
were painted by him between 1487 and 1502, 
one in the Strozzi Chapel in Sta Maria Novella 
and one in the Caraffa Chapet, S. Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome. Easel pictures patnted by 
him are The Virgin and Saints, The Adora- 
tion of the Magi and The Vision of St Bernard. 
His prediJection for antiquity led him to over- 
introduce it into his later works. See works 
by Konody (1911), and J. B. Supino's Les 
Deux Lippi (2nd ed. 1904). 

(2) Fra Filippo, called Llppo (c. 1406-69), 
Italian religious painter, was born in Florence. 
An orphan, he was sent to the Carmine in 
Florence, where went Masaccio to paint the 
Brancacci chapel and whose pupil Lippi 
became. The style of his master can be seen 
in his early work, for example in the frescoes. 
The Relaxation of the Carmelite Rule (c. 1432). 
Of his stay in Padua, c. 1434, no artistic 
record has survived. The Tarquinia Madonna 
(1437), his first dated painting, shows the 
Flemish influence. His greatest work was on 
the choir walls of Prato cathedral begun in 
1452. Between 1452 and 1464 he abducted 
and later was allowed to marry the nun 
Lucrezia, who was the model for many of his 
fine Madonnas. She was the mother of his 
son Filippino. His later works are deeply 
religious and include the series of Nativities. 
He was working in the cathedral at Spoleto 
when he died. See books by Strutt (1901), 
Konody (1911), Oertcl (1942). 

LIPPINCOTT, Joshua Ballinger (1813-86), 
American publisher, born in Burlington, N.J.. 
had charge of a bookseller's business in 
Philadelphia 1834-36, and then founded his 
well-known publishing firm. LippincotPs 
Magazine dates from 1868. 

LIPPMANN, Gabriel (1845 1921), French 
physicist, professor of Mathematical and 
Experimental Physics at the Sorbonne (1886), 
was a Nobel prize-winner in 1908, when he 
was also elected F.R.S. He invented a 
capillary electrometer, and produced the first 
coloured photograph of the spectrum. 

LIPPS, Theodor (1851-1914), German aes- 
thetic philosopher and psychologist, bom at 
Wallhaben, was professor at Bonn, Breslau 
and Munich, ana is best known as an early 
exponent of the psychological and aesthetic 
theory of empathy, i.c. .self-projection into an 
experienced object, especially in his book 
Asthetik (1903-06), which influenced Vernon 

UFSiSrsf d) Jwtu, or JoMt lipi (1547- 
1606), Flemtidi humanist, born df l^che, near 
Brussels, a great classical scholar of Louvain, 
who was successively Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinist and once more Catholic, Professor 
at Louvain, Jena and Leyden, hts writings 
include editions of Tacitus and Seneca* See 
French Lives of him by Galesloot (1877) and 
Amiel (1884), and J. E. Saodys, History of 
Classical Scholarship (t903-08> 

(2) Rkiiard AdShist (183(^92). O^man 
theologian, bom et Cera, became professor 
at Vienna in 1861, at Km in 1865, and at 
Jena in 1871. A pioneer of tbe evaoieticat 
movement, he vnrote on dogmatic His 
hfother, Jwdas Hermann (18l^9m to ^869 
became processor of Clatsiciil Phiipk^ at 
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Leipzig, and edited the De Corona of Demos- 
thenes (1876), &c. Their sister Marie (1837- 
1927) made valuable contributions to music 
and Its history. 

UPTON, Sir Thomas Johnstone (^1850-1931), 
Scottish business man and philanthropist, 
born in Glasgow. When nine years old he 
began work as an errand-boy, and in 1865 
went to America, where he worked succes- 
sively on a tobacco plantation, in the rice- 
fields and in a grocer's shop. Returning to 
Glasgow, in 1871 he opened there his first 
grocer's shop, which was rapidly followed 
by many others. They prospered, due to 
high-quality goods at low prices and astute 
advertising, to the extent of making him a 
millionaire at the age of thirty. His muni- 
ficent gifts to various charities brought him 
a knighthood in 1898 and a baronetcy in 1902. 
in 1899 he made his first challenge for the 
America's Cup with his yacht Shamrock /, 
this being followed at intervals by four other 
attempts, all of them unsuccessful. See The 
Upton Story by A. Waugh (1951). 

LISLE, /7/, (i) Alicia (c. 1614-85), the widow 
of one of Cromwell's lords, was beheaded at 
Winchester by order of Judge Jeffreys for 
sheltering a rebel fugitive from Sedgemoor. 
At Charles Ts execution she had said that her 


surgeon, was . the second son of the micro- 
scopist, Joseph Jackson Lister, F.R.S. <1786- 
1869), of Upton, Essex. He graduated at 
London University in arts (1847) and 
medicine (1852), and became F.R.C.S. 
(1852) and F.R.C.S.E. (1855), after being 
house-surgeon to James Syme (q.v.), whose 
daughter he married in 1856. He was 
successively lecturer on Surgery, Edinburgh ; 
regius professor of Surgery, Glasgow; 
professor of Clinical Surgery, Edinburgh 
(1869). of Clinical Surgery, King’s College 
Hospital, London (1877-93); president of the 
Royal Society (1895-1900). In addition to 
important observations on the coagulation 
of the blood, infiammation, &c. his great 
work was the introduction (I860) of the 
antiseptic system, which revolutionized 
modern surgery. He was president of the 
British Association in 1896. He was made 
a baronet in 1883, a baron in 1897, O.M. in 
1902. See Lives by R. J. Godlee (1917; rev. 
1924), Thompson (1934), H. C. Cameron 
(1948), K. Walker (1956). 

LISTON, (1) John (1776-1846), English low 
comedian, bom in London, played from 
1805 to 1837 at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, 
and the Olympic. * Paul Pry * (1825) was his 
best creation. 


’ blood leaped within her to see the tyrant 
fall ’. 

(2) See Rouget de Lisle. 

LISSAJOUS, Jules Antoine, lee-sa<hoo 
(1822-80), French physicist, professor at the 
College St Louis, Pans, in 1857 invented the 
vibration microscope which showed visually 
the ’ Lissajous figures ’ obtained as the 
lesultant of two simple harmonic motions at 
right angles to one another. His researches 
extended to acoustics and optics. His 
system of optical telegraphy was used during 
the siege of Paris (1871). 

LISSAUER, Ernst, lis'ow-er (1882-1937), 
German poet and dramatist, born in Berlin, 
much of whose writings had a strong nation- 
alist flavour. JSI3 (1913), a poem cycle, is a 
eulogy on the Prussian people in their fight 
to remove Napoleon from their land, as is 
the successful drama Yorck (1921) about the 
Prussian general. The poem Hassgesang 
gegen England (1914) achieved tremendous 
popularity in war-time Germany with its 
well-known refrain *Gott strafe Endand*. 
Other works include a play about Goethe 
called Eckermatm (1921), poems on Bruckner, 
Gloria Anton Bruckners (1921) a critical 
work. Von der Sendung des Dichters (1922), 
and the volumes of verse, Die inwendige tVeg 
(1920) and Flammen und Wlnde (1922). 

LiST, Friedridi (1789-1846), German political 
economist, bora at Reutlin^, WUrttemberg, 
was a disciple of Adam Smith. Charged with 
sedition in 1824, he went to the U.S.A. and 
became a naturalized citizen. He was U.S. 
consul at Baden, Leipzig and Stuttgart 
successively. A strong advocate of protection 
for new industries, he did muca by bis 
writings to form German economic practice. 
His main work was National System of 
Foiiticai Economy^ published in Germany in 
mu See Lives h Ooldsdiroidt ^Im 


(2) Robert (1794-1847), Scottish surgeon, 
bora at Ecclesmachan manse, Linlithgow, 
studied at Edinburgh and London, and 
settled in Edinburgh in 1818 as lecturer 6n 
surgery and anatomy. His surgical skill 
soon won him a European reputation. In 
1835 he became professor of Clinical Surgery 
at University College, London. It was he 
who first used a general anaesthetic in a 
public operation at University College 
Hospital on December 21. 1846. His chief 
works are Elements of Surgery (1831) and 
Practical Surgery (IS37). 

LISZT, Franz (181 1-86), Hungarian composer 
and pianist, was born at Raiding near Oedeo- 
burg. At nine he played in public, and 
sent to study at Vienna. He afterwards w<mt 
to Paris, studied and played there. He next 
made a tour to Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, 
and Strasburg; visited England thrice (1824- 
1827); in 1831 heard Paganini, and was fired 
by the resolve to become the Paganini of the 
piano. He became intimate with most of the 
great litterateurs then in Paris, and from 1855 
to 1839 lived with the Comtesse d'Agouh 
(q^,v.L by whom he had three children, one 
of whom, Cosima, married Wagner. Between 
1839 and 1847 he was at the height of his 
brilliance, giving concerts throughout Europe. 
He met Princess Carolyne zu Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein in 1847 with whom he lived till hiS death. 
In 1849, at the height of popularity, he retired^ 
to Weimar to direct the opera and concerm, to 
compose and teach. Here he brou^t out 
Wafer's Lohengrin and Berlioz's Benvenuto 
Cellini, and Weimar became the musical < 
centre of Germany. In 1861 he resigned ms 
appointment, and his life was subs^uently , 
divided mainly between Weimar, Roms;,and 
Budape^ In 1865 he received minor Ofdeqi 
in the Church of Rome, and was known 
Abb6. His visit to London in n 

trlnmpluil progress. He died at 
where he is buried. As a 
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, i^pl^achaUe. His suprei^p d^bmand of 
* tedtuuQue was forgotten by hearers in admira- 
tion of the poetic qualities of his playing. His 
literary works on music include monographs 
on Chopin and Franz, and the music of the 
Gypsies. All his original compositions have a 
^very distincL sometimes a very strange, indi- 
viduality. In his twelve symphonic poems 
he created a new form of orchestral music. 
One or two masses, the Legend of St Elizabeth^ 

. and a few other works, embody his religious 
aspirations. See his Letters (trans. 1894); 
Lives by Ramann (1880-94; trans. 1882), 
Nohl (trans. 1884), Martin (1886), Beaufort 
(1886). GdUericb (1888), Vogel (1888), Kapp 
(1909), Huneker (N.Y. 1911); Janka Wohl, 
Recollections (1888); and books by Hervey 
(1911), by his daughter, Cosima Wagner 
(1911), F. Corder (1925), S. Sitwell (1955), 
W. Beckett (1956). 

LITAIPO, SeeLiPo. 

LIHIGOW, WiUiam (1582-c. 1645), Scottish 
traveller, bom at Lanark, had already visited 
the Shetlands, Bohemia, Switzerland, &c., 
when, in 1610, he set out on foot from Paris 
to Palestine and £^pt. His second tramp 
led him through I*^rth Africa from Tunis 
to Fez, and home by way of Hungary and 
Poland. In his last journey (1619-21) to 
Spain via Ireland he was seized as a spy at 
Malaga and tortured. At London Oondo- 
mar, the Spanish ambassador, promised him 
.^reparation, but contented himself with 
'promising. So Lithgow assaulted, or by 
miother account was assaulted by, him in the 
king’s ante-room, for which he was placed in 
the Marshalsea. He died at Lanark. His 


professor of History and Geography at the 
Bcole poly technique; he was chosen repre- 
sentative of the Seine department in the 
National Assembly; and in December 1871 
the Academy at last admitted him. Other 
works of Littr6*s included: Histoire de la 
langue franfaise (1862), and Auguste Comte 
et la PhUosophie positive (1863). See Sainte- 
Beuve's Notice (1863), and Nouveaux Lundis 
(vol. v) ; Caro, Littri et le Posltivisme (1883) ; 
and Pasteur’s discourse (1882). 

UTVINOV, Maxim (1876-1951), Soviet 
politician born, a Polish Jew, at Btelostok, in 
Russian Poland. He early joined in revolu- 
tionary activities and was exiled to Siberia, 
but escaped. In 1917-18 he was Bolshevist 
ambassador in London. He became in 1921 
deputy people’s commissar for foreign affairs 
and commissar from 1930 to 1939. From 
1941 to 1942 he was ambassador to the 
U.S.A., and from 1942 to 1946 vice-minister 
of foreign affairs. By his efforts at inter- 
national conferences, &c., he furthered 
acceptance of the Soviet Union abroad, and 
his skill in diplomacy was reco^ized more by 
America and Britain than in his own country. 

LIUTPRAND, or Luitprand, lyoot-prant 
(c. 922-72), Italian prelate and historian, was 
bom of a Longobard family in Pavia, passed 
from the service of Berengar, king of Italy, 
to that of the Emperor Otto 1. Otto made 
him Bishop of Cremona, and sent him on an 
embassy to Constantinople. His Antapodosis 
treats of history from 886 to 950. De Rebus 
Gestis Ononis covers 960-964, and De 
Legatione ConstantinopoUtand is a satire on 
the Greek court. See his works, ed. Becker 


bteresting Rare Adventures and Paineful (1915); trans. Wright (1 
Feeegrinations was published in a complete K^ke (1842) and Balde 
.- form in 1632, incompletely in 1614. Besides LIVENS. See Lievensz. 
“he wrote The Siege of Breda (1637), Siege of LIVERPOOL, Robert Bi 
Newcastle (1645), Poems (ed. by Maidment, of (1770-1828), British $ 
icc. first Earl (1727-1808), ^ 

IdlTlJErrON, or LyMetofl, Sir Thomas Charterhouse and Christ 
' g^2-81), Eo^h jurist, born at Frankiey entered parliament in 1 
Houses Bromsgrove, was recorder of Covmi- Rye. A Tory with Lit 
tiy in 1450, king’s sergeant in 1455, in 1466 and finance, in 1794 he I 
itmgfi of common pleas, and in 1475 a knight the India Board, and 
of„,ti^Bath. His reputation rests on his secretary negotiated th 
on Tenures, written in law French, of Amiens. In 1803 h 
‘ first iMnted at London (? 1481), and done Hawkesbury, and on Pi 
into English about 1500. It was the text he went to the Home 0 
that E. Coke (q.v.) commented on in his Coke of Pitt he dedtned to fori 
L ittleton (}826). In 1807 he again took tl 

WITRE, MaximiBco Pan! Emile, lee-tray next year succeeded hii 
(1801^1), French lexicograpber and philo- Liverpool In Perceval 
•Oldim', bom in Paris, from medicine turned he was secretary for wi 
to p^ology. His translation og Himpocratet In 1812 he formed an a 
(q.v.) procured his. election in f 839 to the lasted for nearly fifteen 
Academy of Inscriptions. He fought mi the of the govemment to P< 
barricades in 1830, was one of the nrindpal and Naples, coercive me 
editors of the National down to 1851, and an Increase in the duty ot 
became an enthusiastic Comtist La Poisie as reaettonary. Lord lA 
komMtm VAneietme Poisle fran^aUe a Free Trader, and u) 
4184^ mum attenmt to reader hook i of the liberalize the tariff, h 
file fiyie of the tnntvbres. In 1854 Mtmder of the sinking 
^ bieaniie editor of the Jourmd des policy generally was sou 
JUfiptfA His splendid Dictlonnaire de la economical. He united 
USBm frangaiH (1863-72; sappiemeoL Tories at a oitical period 
IITB fiM not prevcBt the Academy in 1863 he was struck with apo 
tnm isqlecfing in aufiior, whom Bishop following year. See Lii 
mpMloap denonace d as hokfing impioiis C3 v6ia. IM), and stiut 
,Is Ji71 Ga m b e m appomted him (mt) and Petrie (1954). 


(1915); trans. Wright (1930), and books by 
K^ke (1842) and Baldeschi (1889). 

LIVENS. See Lievensz. 

UVERPOOL, Robert Banks Jenkinson, Earl 
of (1770-1828), British statesman, son of the 
first Earl (1727-1808), was educated at the 
Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
entered parliament in 1791 as member for 
Rye. A Tory with Liberal ideas on trade 
and finance, in 1794 he became a member of 
the India Board, and in 1801 as foreign 
secretary negotiated the unpopular treaty 
of Amiens. In 1803 he was created Lord 
Hawkesbury, and on Pitt’s return to power 
he went to the Home Office. On the death 
of Pitt he dedtned to form an administration. 
In 1807 he again took the Home Office, and 
next year succeeded his father as Bari of 
Liverpool In Percevars ministry of 1809 
he was secretary for war and the colonics. 
In 1812 he formed an administration which 
lasted for nearly fifteen years. The attitude 
of the govenunent to Poland, Austria, Italy 
and Naples, coercive measutes at henne, and 
an Increase in the duty on corn were legmed 
as reaettonary. Lord Liverpool himsSf was 
a Free Trader, and tdcifnately sought to 
liberalize the tarffT. Notwifiistan^i the 
Mtmder of fiie sinking fuii4 ^ fifiinriaj 
policy generally was sound, enilfihteaed and 
economical He united the old and the new 
Tories at a oitical period. In Febniaiy J827 
he was struck with apoplexy, and died the 
following year. See Liie C D. Yonge 


(3 v6ia. and studies hy W. ft. Brock 
(1941) and Petrie (1954). 
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LIVINGSTON, an American family, descen- 
ded from tbe fifth Lord Livingstone, guardian 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and from his 
grandson, John Livingstone (1603-72), minis- 
ter of Ancrum, bani^ed for refusing the oath 
of allegiance to Charles 11, and from 1663 
pastor of the Scots kirk at Rotterdam. His 
son Robert (1654-1725) went to America in 
1673, settled at Albany, and received a grant 
of a vast tract of land. One of his grandsons, 
Philip (1716-78), signed Ute Declaration of 
Independence; another, William (1723-90), 
was the first and able governor of New Jersey 
1776-90. Robert R.Uvingston (1746-1813), 
great-grandson of the first Robert, was born 
ID New York, and admitted to the bar in 1773. 
Sent to congrms in 1775, he was one of the 
five charged with drawing up the Declaration 
of Indepmlenoe, and till 1801 was chancellor 
of New York state. As minister pleni- 
potentiary at Paris he negotiated the cession 
of Louisiana. He enabled Fulton to construct 
his first steamer, and introduced in America 
the use of sulphate of lime as a manure, and 
the merino sheep. See Life by F. De Peyster 
(1876). Edward Liviiigston (1764-1836), also 
a great-grandson of the first Robert, was bom 
at Clermont, N.Y., and called to the bar in 
1785. He sat in congress from 1795 to 1801, 
when he became U.S. district attorney for 
New York, and mayor of New York; but in 
1803, owing to a subordinate's misappro- 
ns, he found himself in debt to the 
government. He handed over his 
property to his creditors, and in 1804 settled 
m New Orleans, where he obtained lucrative 
practice at the bar. During the second war 
with England be was aide-de-camp to General 
Jackson; and 1822-29 he represented New 
Orleans in con^^. In 1823-24 he syste- 
matized the civil code of Louisiana. His 
criminal code was completed, but not directly 
adopted. Uviniaton was elected in 1829 to 
the senate, and in 1831 appointed secimry 
of state. In 1833 he went to France as 
plenipotentiary. He died at Rhinebeck, 
N.V. See Ufe by C H. Hunt (1864). 
LIVINGSTONE, David (1813-73), Scottish 
missionary and traveller, was bora at Low 
Blantyre, Lanarkshire, and from ten till 
twenty-four years of age was a work^ in a 
cotton-factory there. A pamphlet by Karl 
Gutzlaff kiiidied the desire to become a 
missionary; and he resolved to qualify 
himself in medichie. Having complete his 
studies in London, prevented by war from 
carrying out his wish to work in China, he 
was attracted to Africa by Dr Moffat, and, 
ordained under the London Missionary 
Society ip November 1840, reached Simon's 
Bay Mardi II, 1841, Kuruman July 31, and 
for several years laboured in Bechuanaland. 
Repulsed by the Boen in an effort to plant 
native missionary in the Transvaal, he 
travelled nordiward, discovered Lake Ngami, 
and determined lo open trade routes east and 
west The journey occupied from June 1852 
to May IsSi wim he arrived at Q^mane. 
It^was aooemidislied with a mere handfid of 
fouoweta^ amid .sicknesses, jpeiBa and 
dj&athte wMicHit snimber. But 

respegtlni mn eoulityjf* y fgodncti and dhe 


native triBIs. , Not the. least among liB 
discoveries was the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambezi. He was welcomed borne with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Durum the fifteen 
months spent in England and Gotland he 
ublished his Missionary Travels (1857), and 
aving severed his connection with Ihs 
London Missionary Society in order to be 
free to undertake future explorations, was 
appointed by the government chief of an 
expedition for exploring the Zambezi. 
Setting out in March 1858, he explored the 
Zambezi, Shir6 and Rovuma; discovered 
Lakes Snirwa and Nyasa, and came to the 
conclusion that Lake Nyasa and its neigh- 
bourhood was the best field for commercial 
and missionary operations, though he was 
hampered by the Portuguese authorities, and 
by the discovery that the slave-trade was 
extending in the district. His wife Mary, 
Moffat's daughter, whom he had married in 
1844, died m 1862, and was buried at 
Shupanga. The expedition was recalled in 
July 1 863, At his own cost he now journeyed 
a hundred miles westward from Lake Nyasa; 
then himself navigated his little steamer to 
Bombay; and returned to England in 1864. 
His second book. The Zambesi and its . 
Tributaries (1865), was designed to expose the 
Portuguese slave-traders, and to find means 
of establishing a settlement for missions and 
conunerce near the head of the Rovuma. 

A proposal was made to him by the Royal 
Geographical Society to return to Africa and 
settle a disputed question regarding the 
watershed of central Africa and the sources of 
the Nile. In March 1866 he started fron) 
Zanzibar, pressed westward amid innumerable 
hardships, and in 1867-68 discovered Lakes 
Mweru and Bangweulu. Obliged to return ' 
for rest to Ujqi, he struck westward again as 
far as the river Lualaba, thinking it might 
the Nile, but far from certain that it was nq|^ 
what it proved afterwards to be, the Conro. 
On his return after severe illness to Ujqi, 
Livingstone was found there by Stanley (q.v0,' 
sent to look for him by the New York Heraut, 
Determined to solve the problem, he returned 
to Bangweulu, but fell into wretched hnaiffb, 
and in Old Chitambo (now in Rhodes^ on 
the morning of May 1, 1873, he was found by 
his attendants, dead. His faithful people em- 
balmed his body, and carried it to the coast. . 
It was conveyed to England^ and was buried 
In Westminst^ Abbey. Livingstone's Lasr 
Journals^ brought down to withm a few days 
of his death, were published in 1874; the" 
family lettemjn 1959; the Privaio Journals 
(1851-^3) in 1960. See Blaikie's Personal IMt 
of David Livingstone (1880), Lives by Thomas 
Hughes (1889), R. J. Oimpbeil (1929), 
Macnair 0940), Seaver (1957), Sir H. H. 
Johnston's L/yfiigsmAe and the Exploration of 
Central Africa (1891), and Sir R. Coupland^s 
Livingstone*! Last Journey (1945). 

UVIUS. SoeUw. ^ 

UVIUS ANlHkONlCGS (fl. 3r4 cent. g.c.), 
the fether of Roman drmnatic and fsgm 
poetry, was a Qtotk by birth, inrobably a 
native of Tanntum, and was ccuned a slave 
to Rome in 272 B.C., but afterwards tiberaled 
by his master. He tnoslated ffw Odjmup 
into Latin Saturnian verse, and waote 
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tragedies, comedies, and hymni after Greek 
models. Only fragments are extant (ed. by 
L. MOUcr. 1885). 

LIVY, properly tltus Uvins (59 b.c.-a.d. 17), 
Roman historian, was born at Padua, of a 
noble and weal^y family, and on coming to 
Rome was admitted to the court of Augustus. 
He never flattered the emperor, but avowed 
his preference for a republic. He praised 
Brutus and Cassius, sympathized with 
Pompey, and stigmatized Cicero, an accessory 
to the murder of Caesar, as having got from 
Antony’s bravoes only his deserts. Of the 
great Caesar himself he doubted whether he 
was more of a curse or a blessing to the 
commonwealth. Such friendship as they 
had for each other Livy and Augustus never 
lost. Livy died at his native Patavium. His 
history of Rome from her foundation to the 
death of Drusus, 9 b.c., comprised 142 books, 
of which those from the 1 1th to the 20th, and 
from the 46th to the 142nd, have been lost. 
Of the 35 that remain, the 41st and 43rd are 
imperfect. The ‘periochae*, or summaries 
of the contents of each book, composed in 
the wane of Roman literature, to catalogue 
names and events for rhetorical purposes, 
have alL however, come down to us, except 
those of books 136 and 137. But what has 
been spared is more than enough to confirm 
in modem days the judgment of antiquity 
which places Livy in the forefront of Latin 
writers. His impartiality is not less a note 
of his work than his veneration for the good, 
the generous, the heroic in man. His style 
is as nearly perfect as is compatible with his 
ideal of the historian. For investigation of 
facts he did not go far afield. Accepting 
history as fine art rather than as science, he 
was content to take his authorities as he 
found them, and where they di^ercd was 
guided by taste or predilection. Gronovius, 
Drakenborcb, Ruddiman, Madvig, Alschef- 
ski, Weissenboro, Luchs, Mflller, and 
Zingvle purified Livy’s text, also critically 
' edited by Conway and Walters <1914 et seqJ), 
See edition with trans. by Foster (1919 et 
seq.\ and Philemon Holland’s fine Eliza* 
bmw English trans. (1600). 

LliEWELLYN, Richard, hho^eVHny pseud, of 
Ridiaid Doyle Vivian Lleweilyii Ltoyd (1907~ 
), Welsh author, bom at St David’s, 
Pembrokeshire, established himself, after 
service with the regular army and a short 
■ spell as a film director, as a best-selling 
, novelist with How Green was my Valley 
(1939), a ^od example of the Welsh genius 
for blenciing realism and humour with 
sympathetic understanding of the human 
^nditton. Later works include None but the 
lonely Heart (1943), and The Flame of 
Hercules (1957). 

Antonki, iyb^rayn'tay 
(175^11^), Spanish priest and historian, 
bora at Rmcon del Soto, rose to be secretary 
^ to the limuisition in 1789 and was made 
gnoft of Toledo in 1806. In 1809, when the 
was suppress^ Joseph Bonaparte 
piaj^ aU its archies in bis hands and he 
wfqi m Pari^ whew the Histolre critique de 
iPJBspagne came out in 1817-18. 
was imgaiaed at once, but it 
, Wtter fedmir^d Llownte was 


ordered to quit France. He died at Madrid. 
See his Autobiography, 

LLOYD, - ^ ' 


ibiutlSllbwn^Tb^^Smrde;^^^^ 
died in an asylum near Versailles. 

(2) Edward (d. c. 1730), the London 
conee-house keeper in 1688-1726, after 
whom is named ‘Lloyd’s*, the London 
society of underwriters. The coffee-house 
became a hatmt of merchants and ship- 
owners and for them Lloyd started his 
L!oyd*s News, later to become Lloyd's List, 

(3) Humphrey (1800-81), Irish scientist, 
bom and educated in Dublin, where he 
became provost of Trinity College, was 

E resident of the British Association m 1857. 

le is best known for his researches in optics 
and his experiments on internal conical 
refraction. 

(4) (John) Selwyn Brooke (1904- ), English 
politician, born in Liverpool of An^o- Welsh 
parentage, was educated at Pettes and 
Cambridge. He studied law and became a 
barrister in 1930 with a practice in Liverpool. 
Interested already in politics, he had unsuc- 
cessfully stood as Liberal candidate for 
Macclesfield and in 1931 had transferred his 
allegiance to the Conservative party. Mean- 
time he entered local government, becoming 
in 1936 chairman of the Hoylake Urban 
District Council. During World War II, 
he was a staff officer rising to the rank of 
colonel genera] staff. Second Amiy. In 
parliament in 1945 as Conservative member 
for Wirral, he continued to practise law, 
becoming a K.C. in 1947. In 1951 he was 
appointed minister of state, during which 
term of office he helped to resolve temporarily 
the Arab nationalism question and the Indo- 
Chinese war. in 1954 he became successively 
minister of supply and minister of defence. 
As foreign secretary in 1955, he defended 
Eden’s policy on Suez, but was retained in this 
post by Macmillan until July I960 when he 
became chancellor of the Exchequer. 
LLOVD-GEORGE OF DWYFOR, (1) David 
Lloyd George, 1st Earl (1863-1945), Liberal 
statesman of Welsh parentage, was born in 
Manchester. At the age of two when his 
father died his family were taken to Wales 
to Llanystumdwy near Criccieth, the home 
of his uncle Richard Lloyd, and he it was 
who, seeing the latent brilliance in the young 
Uoyd George, took his education in hand. 
It was from his uncle thaLhe acquired his 
re!i|;ion, his industry, his vivid oratory, his 
radical views and his Welsh nationalism. 
He became a solicitor and in 1890 his career 
as a politician began when he was elected as 
an advanced Liberal for Carnarvon Boroughs. 
From 1905 to 1908 he was president of the 
Board of Trade and was responsible for the 
passing of three important Acts— the 
Merchant Shipping Act and the Census of 
Production Act in 1906, and She Patents Act 
of 1907. As chancellor of the Exdieguer 
from 1908 to 1915, he reach^ the beiihts as 
a social reformer with his Old Age Pensions 
Act in 1908, the National Insurance Act m 
1911, and the momentous budM of ]909-]^« 
whose resection by the Loral led to the 
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constitutional crisis and the Parliament Act 
of 1911. Up to the outbreak of the war in 
1914 he had been regarded as a pacifist. As a 
strong upholder of the national rights of a 
smaller country he saw the parallel between 
the Welsh and the Boers and loud had been 
his condemnation of the Boer War. The 
threat of invasion of Belgium by Germany 
dispelled all pacifist tendencies. In 1915 he 
was appointed minister of munitions, in 
1916 he became war secretary and super- 
seded Asquith as coalition prime minister, 
holding office from 1916 to 1922. By his 
forceful policy he was, as Hitler later said of 
him, * the man who won the war He was 
one of the ' big three * at the peace negotia- 
tions, which he handled brilliantly althou^ 
he was inclined to pay too much attention to 
the demands of the small countries. This 
later, as with Greece, led Britain into difficul- 
ties. At home there was a split in the Liberal 
party which never completely healed. In 
1921 he treated with the Sinn Feiners and 
conceded the Irish Free State. This was very 
unpopular with the Conservatives in the 
government and led to his downfall and the 
downfall of the Liberals as a party at the 
election of 1922. He retained bis seat until 
the year of his death, in which year he was 
made an earl. He wrote his fVar Memoirs 
(1933-36) and The Truth about the Peace 
Treaties (1938). Sec Lives by A. J. Sylvester 
(1947), M. Thomson (1949), Earl Lloyd 
George (1960), and W. George, My Brother 

7(1958). 

(2) Gwilym, 1st Viscount Tenby (1894- 

), politician, second son of (1), was born 

at Criccieth and entered parliament as Liberal 
member for Pembrokeshire in 1922, again 
from 1929 to 1950 during which term he was 
parliamentary secretary to the Board of 
Trade (1939^1) and minister of fuel and 
power (1^42-45). In 1951 he was returned 
as Liberal-Conservative member for New- 
castle North and was minister of food until 
1954. He was minister for Welsh affairs 
until 1957, when he was created Viscount 
Tenby of Bulford. 

(3) Lady Megan (1902- ), politician, born 
at Criccieth, younger daughter of (1), was 
elected Liberal member of parliament for 
Anglesey in 1929 and Independent Liberal 
between 1931 and 1945. Defeated in the 
election of 1951. she in 1955 joined the 
Labour party and has been Labour member 
of parliament for Carnarvon since 1957. 

LLYWARCH HEN, Welsh poet, flourished 
about 700. 

LLYWELYN, the name of two Welsh princes, 
hloo-eVin^ (1) ab lorwerth, called the Great 
(d. 1240), successfully maintained his inde- 
pendence against King John and Henry HI. 
He died, a Cistercian, at Aberconway. 

(2) ab Gniffydd (d. 1282), grandson of (1), 
the opponent of Inward 1. was slain near 
Builth and with him Wales lost her political 
independence. 

LOBACHEVSKI, Nikolai (1793-1856), Rus- 
sian mathematician, boro at Makariev, 
founder of non-EucUdean geometry. He 
profiwaor at Karon in 1814. His 
ideas were publiihed in uber die Prineipien 
der iiemetrie (1829-30). 

26 ^ 


L*OB£L or Lobel, Matthias de (1538-1616X 
Flemish naturalist, born at Lille, became 
botanist and physician to James VI and I, 
and gave his name to the Lobelia, He died at 
Highgate. 

LOBO, (1) Francisco Rodrigues (c. 1580-1622), 
Portuguese writer, born at Leiria, wrote 
Primavera (1601) and other remarkable prose 
pastorals and verse. He was drowned m the 
Tagus. His lyrics are of great beauty and 
his work holds a valuable place in the 
literature of his country. See A. F. G. Bell, 
Portuguese Literature (1922). 

(2) Jeronimo (1593-1678), Portuguese 
Jesuit traveller, born at Lisbon, went to India 
in 1621, and was superintendent of missions 
in Abyssinia, 1625-34. He wrote of his 
travels in Voyage historique d'Abissinie, 
translated and published in French in 1728. 

LOCHIEL. See Cameron of Lochiel. 

LOCHNER, Stefan, loKH'ner (c. 1400-51), 
German painter, born at Meersburg on Lake 
Constance, and the principal master of the 
Colome school, marking the transition from 
the Gothic style to naturalism. His best- 
known work is the great triptych in Cologne 
Cathedral. His use of a varnish-medium, as 
in his Three Saints in the National Gallery, 
London, gives him an important place in the 
early development of oil-painting. 

LOCKE, (1) Alain LeRoy (1886-1954), 
American Negro educationist, born at 
Philadelphia, was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford 
(1907-10) and from 1917 professor of 
Philosophy at Howard University. He wrote 
The New Negro (1925), Negro Art (1937), 
&c. 

(2) John (1632-1704), English philosopher, 
the principal founder of philosophical 
Liberalism and with Bacon, of English 
empiricism, born August 29 at Wrington, 
Somerset, was educated at Westminster 
School under Richard Busby (q>v.) and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he round the 
prevailing Aristotelianism * perplexed with 
obscure terms and useless questions’. He 
was elected to a life studentship there, which 
was withdrawn in 1684 by order of the king. 
His dislike of the Puritan intolerance of the 
College divines prevented him from taking 
orders. Instead, he dabbled in medicine and 
scientific experimentation and discussion and 
became known as ‘ Doctor Locke *. In 1667 
he entered as physician the household of 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, later first earl of 
Shaftesbury (q.v.). After successfully operat- 
ing upon the latter for an abscess in the chetl^ 
(1668) he became Ashley’s close confidential 
adviser in political and scientific matters and 
was elected F.R.S. The latter directed Locke’s 
interests towards philosophy. A small club 
for discussion of theological and philo- 
sophical questions was founded by Locke, 
and at such a gathering in the winter (1670- 
1671) the group welcomed Locke’s sugges- 
tion, which was to be key to his famous 
Essay, that before attempting to solve any 
such questions, they should first of all discover 
what the human understanding was fitted bo 
deal with. In 1672. Ashl^ became first earl 
of Shafte^ury and lord chancellor, andi 
Locke secretary of the Board of Tnide. Fbr 
health reasons he spent the poUdoOly 
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ttoublesome veurs (1675-79) in Montjklier 
and Paris, wherdr he made contact with the 
brilliant drcle of Gassendi and Amauld. 
Shaftesbury, after a short spell in the Tower, 
was restordi to favour and Locke re-entered 
his service. In 1683, however, he found it 
prudent to follow his late master to Holland. 
; How far Locke was involved in Shaftesbury’s 
* secret plotting for Monmouth is not certain. 
But Locke settled under the name of Dr Van 
der Linden in Amsterdam, where he struck 
up an intimate friendship with the liberal 
theologians Limborch and Le Qerc. In 1687 
he removed to Rotterdam and joined the 
English supporters of William of Orange. 
His famous Treatises on Government (1689), 
published anonymously, were not, as is 
commonly supposed, written to justify the 
’ Glorious Revolution * (1688). There is 
evidence that they may have been written as 
early as 1681 and they constitute Locke’s 
n^ly to the patriarchal Divine Right Theory 
of Sir Robdrt Filmer and a fortiori the 
political philosophy of Hobbes. Locke also 
built up his pobtical theory from the short- 
comings of an imagined prc-civil society, 
which for Hobbes was simply war of every- 
man with everyman. Locke, however, 
insisted on the natural morality of pre-social 
man. Hence contracting into civil society by 
surrendering persona] power to a ruler and 
magistrates is for Locke a method of securing 
natural morality more efficiently. The ruling 
body if it offends against natural law must 
be deposed. This sanctioning of rebellion, 
together with Locke’s curious doctrine of 
property, became for the American colonists 
and the Frendi revolutionaries in the next 
century, in the words of Oakeshott, ’a 
brilliant abridgement of the political habits 
of Ei^riimen’. It was enshrined in the 
American Constitution. On his return to 


Nouveaux Essais (1765), and studies by S. 
Alexander (1908), J. Gibson (1917), R. I. 
Aaron (1937), D. L O’Connor (1952), L W. 
Yolton (1956), M. Salvadori (1960). 

(3) Matthew (c. 1630-77), English com- 
poser, bom in Exeter. He collaborated with 
Shirley in the masque Cupid and Death, 
winning a reputation as a theatre composer. 
After composing the music for Charles ll’s 
coronation procession, Locke became com- 
poser-in-ordinary to the King. His works 
include much incidental music for plays 
(though that for Macbeth lon^; attributed 
to him is of doubtful authenticity), Latin 
church music, songs and chamber works. 
Locke was a champion of the * modem ^ 
French style of composition. 

(4) William John (1863-1930), Enj^lish 
novelist, bom at Demerara, British Guiana, 
was educated in Trinidad and Cambridge. 
First a schoobnaster, he taught between 1890 
and 1897 at Cbfton and Gimalmond. Dis- 
liking teaching, he became secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects until 
1907. In 1895 appeared the hrst of a long 
series of novels and plays which with their 
charmingly written sentimental themes had 
such a success during his life in both Britain 
and America. The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne (1905) and The Beloved Vagabond 
(1906) assured his reputation. Others of his 
popular romances included Simon the /ester 
(1910), The Joyous Adventures of Aristide 
Pujol (1912) and The Wonderful Fear (1916). 
His plays, some of which were dramatized 
versions of his novels, were all produced with 
success on the London stage. 

LOCKER-LAMPSON, Frederidc (1821-95), 
English writer, born in London, came of naval 
ancestry, and from Mincing Lane and 
Somerset House passed to the Admiralty, 
where he became the trusted confidant of 


England, he declined an ambassadorship and 
beoune a commissioner of appeals. His last 
years were spent at Oates, Emx, at the home 
of Sir Francis and Lady Masham, an admirer, 
the daughter of Cudworth (q.v.). Hts Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding (1690), in 
its acceptwee of the possibility of rational 
demonstration of moral principles and the 
existence of God, its scholastic doctrine of 
substance, is still caught up in Cartesian 
rationalism, but its denial of innate Ideas, its 
demottstranoo that ’ all knowledge is 
founded on and ultimately derives itself from 
sense ... or sensation ’ was the real startmg- 
lUpokox of British empiricist epistemology. 
*^^Codice’s Thoughts on Education (1693), me 
four Letters on Toierathn (1689, 1690, 1692, 
and posthumous fragment, his Beasonabk- 
ness of ^isHanity (1695) m which ho aimed 
at a reunion of the chundies, as well as his 
semai defences of his doctrines against 
Norris* StiUingfleet, Leibniz, Proast, are also 
impor^t He died October 28, 1704, and 
nm buried in the churchyard of High Laver, 
As a piiilos<H)ber Locke had his betters. 

US a champioii and codifier of liberal 
in an intolersait age and as a 
piMnerdf of thought, he has few 

cgualk See Life by M. Cranston (1957). 
C rnm oud en ee with Clarhe^ ed. B* Bind 
(1927), LeHmuft criticisms in the latter*! 


three first lords. London Lyrics (1857) 
revealed him as a writer of bright and clever 
vers de socidtd; later books were Lyra 
Eiegantiarum (1867) and Patchwork (1879). 
In 1850 be married Charlotte (d. 1872), 
daughter of the seventh Earl of Elgin; and 
in 1874 Hannah (d. 1915), only daughter of 
Sir Curtis Lampson, whose name he added 
to his own. See his My Confidences (1896), 
and Life by A. Burrell (1920). 

LOCKHART, (1) Geor&e (1673-1731), ot 
Camwath, Lanarkshire, from 1702 a Jacobite 
M.P., was killed in a duel. See the LoMuirt 
Papers Wl). 

(2) John Glbm (1794-1854). bom at 
Cambusnethan manse, near wishaw, spent 
hit boyhood in Glasgow, where at deven he 
passed from the high school to the college, 
and whence at thirteen, with a Btlfiol Snell 
exhibition, he went up to Oxford, In 1813 
he took a first in ctassics; then, after a vtstt 
to the Continent (to Goethe at WdiUar), 
studied law at Edinburgh, and in iSId was 
called to the Scottish bar. But he was no 
speaker; and having while sttu al Oxford 
written the article ^Heiddry' to the 
EdMurgh Encyck^mtuiMt and hwshded 
Schi^s Leetmts <m the History df JLhsm* 
mm, from 1817 he took m^ sm& mote to 
l^tesa, aad^with 

miffistay of meckwoedPs^ In its he 
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first exhibited the caustic wit that made him 
the terror of his Whig opponents. Peter^s 
Utters to His Kinsfolk C 2nd ed.* 1819), a 
clever skit on Scottish society, was followed 
by four novels— "Ka/erii» (1821), Adam Blair 
(18:^, B^inaid Dalton (1823) and Matthew 
Wald (1824). Ancient Spanish Ballads 
appeared in 1823; Lives of Burns and 
Napoleon in 1828 and 1829; and the Life of 
Scott, Lockhart’s masterpiece, in 1837-38. 
He had met Scott first in May 1818, in April 
1820 had married his ddest daughter, Sopnia. 
In 1825 he removed to London to become 
editor until 1853 of the Quarterly Review, 
In 1843 he became also auditor of the duchy 
of Cornwall. But his closing years were 
clouded bv illness and deep depression; by 
the secession to Rome of his only daughter, 
with her husband, J. R. Hope-Scott: and 
by the loss of his wife in 1837, of his two 
boys in 1831 and 1853. The elder was the 
* Hugh Littlejohn * of Scott’s Tales of a 
Gramifather; the younger, Walter, was a 
scapegrace in the army. Like Scott, Lock- 
hart visited Italy in search of health; like 
Scott, he came back to Abbotsford to die. 
He is buried in Dryburgh at Sir Walter’s 
feet. See Life by Andrew Lang (2 vols. 
1896), and study by G. Macbeth (1935). 

(3) William Ewart (1846-1900), Scottish 
subject-painter, bom at Annan in Dumfries- 
shire, was elected an A.R.S.A. in 1870. an 
R.S.A. in 1878. He painted the Jubilee 
Celebration in Westminster (1887) and was 
popular as a portrait painter. 

(4) Sir Wmiam Stephoa Aiexander (1841- 
1900), IC.CB. (1887), lc.CS.l. (1895), British 
ofheer, had seen service in Bhutan, Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Burma, &c., when in 1897 he 
commanded the expedition against the 
Afridis, Commander-in-chief in India from 
1898, he died in 1900. 


College, London, and bpeame in 188l 
rofessor of Physics at Liverpool. In 1900 
e was appointed first principal of the new 
university at Birmingham and was Imighted 
in 1902. Specially distinguished in electricity, 
he was a pioneer of wireless telegraphy. He 
was made a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1887. His scientific writings include Signal- 
ling across Space without Wires (1897), Talks 
about Wireless (1925) and Advancing Science 
(1931). He gave much time to psychical 
r^earch and on this subject wrote Raymond 
(1916) and My Philosophy (1933). Past 
Years: An Autobiography^ appeared in 1931. 
His brother. Sir Richard (1855-1936), was the 
first professor of Modern History at Glasgow 
University (1894-1929) and thereafter at 
Edinburgh University ( 1 929-33). Among his 
works are A History of Modern Europe (1 885) 
and The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494 
(1901). 

(4) Thomas (c. 1558-1625), English 

dramatist, romance-writer, and poet, was 
bom at West Ham. From Merchant Taylors’ 
he passed to Trinity College, Oxford, and 
thence in 1578 to Lincoln’s Inn, but led a 
wild and rollicking life. About 1588 and in 
1591 he took part in two sea-expeditions and 
wrote a euphuistic romance, Rosalynde 
(1590), hts best-known work, which supplied 
Shakespeare with more than the chief 
incidents of As You Like It, besides two 
second-rate dramas. The Wounds of Civil War 
(1594) and A Looking-glass for London and 
England (with Greene. 1594). He turned 
Catholic and is believed to have taken a 
medical .degree at Avignon (1600), and to 
have written a History of the Plague (1603). 
He died in London. Among his remaining 
writings are A Fig for Momus (1595); trans- 
lations of Seneca (1614) and Josephus (1602); 
Life of WVHam Longbeard (1593); Robin the 


LOCKYER, Sir Joseph Norman (1836-1920), 
English astronomer, bom at Rugby, became 
a clerk in the War Office (1857) and in the 
Setena and Art Department (1875). In 1868 
(26 years before Ramsay) he detected helium 
in the sun’s chromosphere by daylight. In 
1869 he was made F.R.S., and in 1870 lecturer 
on Astronomy at South Kensington. He 
headed many eclipse expeditions, started 
(1869) and edited Nature, and wrote much 
on solar chemistry and physics, on the 
meteoritic hypothesis, and on the orientation 
of stone circles. 

LODGE, (1) Edmund (1756'^1839), English 
biographer and writer on heraldry, is best 
known by his Portraits of Illustrious Person- 
ages (1821-^34) and The Genealogy of the 
ExlstingBritish Peerage (1832, enlarged 1859). 

(2) Beary Cabot (1850-1924), American 
Republican senator, mstorian and biographer, 
was bom in Boston. He was assistant editor 
of the North American Review, but from 1878 
his career was mainly political and he became 
a senator hi 1893. See his Early Memories 
(1914>. His gtaadson, Henry Oibot (1902- 
), bemm a republican senator in 1936 
and was appi^nted by Truman as American 
U.N. ddsiaieltt 1950. 

IKW lit jnniin 

KoyiA CMIjUte df IkMw wui at 


Divell, Wits Miserie, and Claucus and Silla, 
a collection of poems (1589). See his Works 
(4 vols. cd. Gosse, 1884); Gosse’s Seventeenth 
Century Studies (1883); Life by Paradise 
(1931), and Thomas Lodge and Other Eliza- 
bethans, cd. Sisson (1933). 

LOEB, lab, (I) Jacques (1859-1924), German- 
American biologist, bom in Mayen and 
educated at Berlin, Munich and Strasbourg, 
emigrated to U.S.A. (1891) and after various 
university appointments became head of the 
general physiology division at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research (1910-24). 
He did pioneer work on artificial partheno- 
genesis and also carried out research in# 
comparative physiology and psychology. 
His writings include Dynamics of Living 
Matter (1906) and Art^ciai Parthenogenesis 
and Fertilisation (1913). 

(2) Janies (1867-1933), American banker 
with the firm of Kuhn Loeb & Co., was bom 
in New York City. With his fortune he 
founded the Institute of Mi»ical Art tn New 
York, a mental clinic in Munich and, himself 
a classical scholar, provided funds for the 
publicarion of the famous Loeb ciasskal 
libraryjof Latin and Greek texts widb BntlSgk 
tranHations. 

Wevm JeluuHrEarl Ge4tBM,/«># 0796^ 
1869), Oenmut composer, 4m h&ttk vmt 
HaBef studied music and theology at likite. 
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and in 1822 a musical teacher at 

Stettin. In 1847 he sang and played before 
the court in London. He composed five 
operas (of which only one. The Three Wishes, 
was performed), sixteen oratorios, and 
numerous symphonies, concertos, duets, and 
other works for the pianoforte, but his 
ballads, his most notable bequest, are 
(including the Erlkdnig) remarkable dramatic 
poems. See A. Bach, The Art Ballad (1890); 
Loewe’s Autobiography (1870); and German 
Lives by Runze (1884-88), Wellmer (1886) 
and Wossidlo (1894). 

LOEWI, Otto, lm*vee (1873- ), German 

pharmacologist, bom at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
educated at Strasbourg and Munich, was 
professor of Pharmacology at Graz (1909-38) 
and research professor at New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine (1940). In 1936 
he shared with Sir Henry Hallett Dale (q.v.) 
the Nobel prize for medicine, for invesuga- 
tions on nerve impulses and their chemical 
transmission. 

LOFFLER, Friedrich August Johann (1852- 
1915), German bacteriologist, bom at 
Frankfurt-on-Oder, was a military surgeon, 
professor at Greifswald (1883) and from 1913 
director of the Koch Institute in Berlin. 
He first cultured the diptheria bacillus (1884) 
discovered by Klebs and called the * Klebs- 
Ldffler bacillus *, discovered the causal 
organism of glanders and swine erysipelas 
(1886), isolated an organism causing rood- 
poisoning and prepared a vaccine against 
foot-and-mouth disease (1899). He wrote 
an unfi nished history of bacteriology (1887). 
LOFFT, Capell (1751-1824). English writer 
and lawyer, bom in London, the patron of 
Bloomfield, was a Whig barrister with a taste 
for letters, especially poetry. His best work 
was a translation of Spanish, Italian and 
other foreign verse under the title of Laura, 
an Anthology of Sonnets (5 vols, 1814). His 
fourth son, CapelJ (1 806 -73), who died at 
Mtllmead, Va., wrote poetry and an auto- 
biography called Self Formation (1837). 
LOFTIJS, Cissie. Sec McCarthy, Justin. 
LOGAN, (I) James (c. 1794^1872), Celtic 
antiquary, author in 1831 of the Scottish Gael, 
was born in Aberdeen, and lived and died in 
London. 

(2) John (1748-88), Scottish poet, was 
bora a farmer’s son, at Soutra, Midlothian. 
In 1773 he was chosen minister of South 
Leith; but in 1786. owing to intemperance 
and other matters of scandal, he had to resign 
his charge, and took to literary work in 
London. Besides two posthumous volumes 
of sermons, he wrote a tragedy, Runnamede 
(1783), withdrawn after a single performance 
at Edinburgh. His Poems (1781) included 
the * Ode to the Cuckoo * and others that he 
had already published as the work of Michael 
Bruce (q.v.). Logan*s authorship of the 
exquisite * Braes of Yarrow * is not disputed, 
tmmgh its best lines are justifiably rcmimscent. 

(3> Mm Alexander (1826^86), American 
soldkr and legislator, bora in llitnois, scr^ 
iq the Mexican war. was called to the bar 
m 1812; and was ete^ to congress as a 
I^enoerat in t$S8. He raised an Illinois 
In the civil war» and rettred at iu 
dose as major-general. Retnrned to congress 


as a Republican in 1866, he was repeatedly 
chosen a U.S. senator. See Life by G. F. 
Dawson (1887). 

(4) Sir William Edmund (1798> 1875), 
Scottish geologist, born, a baker's son, at 
Montreal, was sent over in 1814 to Edinburgh 
High ^ School and University. After ten 
years in a London counting-house, he became 
(1828) book-keeper at Swansea to a copper- 
smelting company. There he made a map 
of the coal-basin, which was incorporated 
into the geolt^ical survey. In 1842-71 he 
directed the Canadian Geological Survey. 
Knighted in 1856, he died in Wales. Sec 
Life by Harrington (1883). 

LOISY, Alfred, iwa'zee (1857-1940), French 
theologian, born at Ambri6res, Marne, 
became abb6 and in 1881 professor of Holy 
Scripture at the Institut catholique, where 
by his lectures and writings he incurred the 
disfavour of the church and was dismissed. 
In 1900 he was appointed lecturer at the 
Sorbonne, but resigned after his works on 
Biblical criticism were condemned by Pope 
Pius X in 1903 as too advanced. These 
books, which proved him to be the founder of 
the modernist movement, were, VEvangile et 
Vtglise (1902), Quatridme BvangUe (1903) and 
A utour d^un petit livre ( 1 903). For subsequent 
works in the same sense he was visited with 
the greater excommunication (1908). He 
was professor of History of Religion in the 
College de Prance in 1909-32. See his 
Choses passdes (1913), and study by Petre 
(1944). 

LOMBARD, Peter (c. 1100 64), Italian 
theologian, bora near Novara in Lombardy, 
studied at Bologna, at Reims, and (under 
Abelard) at Paris, and, after holding a chair of 
Theology there, in 1159 became Bishop of 
Paris. He was generally styled Magister 
Sententiarum, or the ' Master of Sentences 
from his collection of sentences from Augus- 
tine and other Fathers on points of Christian 
doctrine, with objections and reolies. The 
theological doctors of Paris in 13lX) denoun- 
ced some of his teachings as heretical; bui 
his work was the subject of many commen- 
taries down to the Reformation. 
LOMBROSO, Cesare (1836-1909), Italian 
founder of the science of criminology, was 
born of Jewish stock at Verona, and after 
acting as an army surgeon, professor of 
Mental Diseases at Pavia, and director of an 
asylum at Pesaro, became professor of 
Forensic Medicine and Psychiatry at Turin. 
His theory pi^tulated the existence of a 
criminal type distinguishable from the normal 
man. His great work is Vuomo delinquente 
(1875). See Life by H. Kurclla (trans. 191 1). 
LOMONOSOV, Mikimll VaaiBevkh* -nd >7 
(1711-65), Russian philologist, poet, writer 
and scientist, bora at Denisovka, near 
Archangel. The son of a fisherman^ he ran 
away to Moscow in search of education, and 
later studied at St Petendiurg and at Marburg 
under Christian Wolff; he returned to St 
Petersburg and became professor of Chemis- 
try there. In his poetry he introduced a new 
form of versification, and his greatest 
contiibution to Russian culture was his 
systannalion of tiie gfasnmar and ortno- 
giaphy. His writings include works an 
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rhetoric (1748), grammar (1755), and ancient 
Russian history (1766). See History of 
Russian Literature by D. S. Mirsky (1927) and 
the study by A. Martel (Paris 1933). 

LONDON, Jack (1876-1916), American 
novelist, born at San Francisco, was succes- 
sively sailor, tramp and gold miner before he 
took to writing. Among his many books are 
The Call of the Wild (1903), John Barleycorn 
(1913), The Mutiny of the ‘ Elsinore * (1914), 
The Little Lady of the Big House (1916). His 
wife, Charmian, wrote his biography (1921), 
&c. See also I. Stone, Jack London (1938), 
and Jack London^ American JRebel, ed. P. S. 
Foner (1947). 

LONDONDERRY. See Pitt and Castle- 

REAOH. 

LONG,' (1) Crawford Williamson (1815-78), 
American physician, was bom at Danielsville, 
Ga. In 1842, operating on a neck tumour, 
he was the first to use ether as an anaesthetic, 
but it was not until 1849 that he revealed 
his discovery in the Southern Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

(2) Earl Kemp (1895- 1960), brother of (4), 
continued his brother's methods of corrupt 
administration coupled with sound social 
legislation, as lieutenant-governor (1936-38) 
and governor (1939 -40, 1948 52, 1956- ) 
of Louisiana. Suffering from paranoiac 
schizophrenia, he was at his wife's request 
placed in a mental hospital in May 1959 and 
forcibly detained there with police help, until, 
using his powers as governor, he dismissed the 
mental hospitals superintendent and anoin- 
ted politically favourable medical officers, 
who testified to his sanity and ordered his 
release. 

(3) George (1800-79), English scholar, 
born at Poulton, Lancashire, a fellow (1823) 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, professor at 
the universities of Virginia (1824-28) and 
London (1828-46). a founder of the Royal 
Geographical Society (1830), published 
Decline of the Roman Republic (1864-74), 
translated the classics, and edited the Penny 
Encyclopaedia (1833 46). 

(4) Huey Fierce (1893-1935), American 
politician, brother of (2), bom at Winnfield, 
Pennsylvania, was a lawyer and became 
governor of Louisiana (1928-31). Notorious 
for corruption and demagoguery, he won the 
support of the poor by his intensive social 
service and public works programmes. He 
was murdered. 

LONGCHAMP, WOilam de, W-shd (d. 1197), 
English prelate, a low-born favourite of 
Richard 1, who in 1189-90 made him 
chancellor, Bishop of Ely, and Joint-justiciar 
of England; in 1191 he was likewise made 
papal legate, but for his heated arrogance 
he had to withdraw to Normandy. He 
regained Richard's favour by raising his 
ransom, and was made chancellor again. 
He died at Poitiers. See French monograph 
W L. Boivin Champeaux (1885). 

LONGFELLOW, riSiy Wadsworth (1807- 
1882), American poet, bom at PorUand, Me., 
graduated at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, 
Me. In 1826 the college trustees sent hun, to 
Europe to qualify for the chair of Foreign 
Languages, and in France, Spain, Italy imd 
Germany he spent three years. He mamed 


in 1831, but his wife died on a European tour 
in 1835. Outre Mer^ an adcount of his first 
tour, appeared in 1 835 ; and Hyperion, which 
is a journal of the second, in 1839. In 1836 
he became professor of Modem Languages 
and Literature in Harvard, and held the chair 
nearly eighteen years. Voices of the flight 
(1839), bis first book of original verse, made 
a favourable impression, which was deepened 
by Ballads (1841), including ‘ The Skeleton in 
Armour ', ‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus *, 

‘ The Village Blacksmith *, and ‘ Excelsior '. 
Poems on Slavery appeared in 1842. Long- 
fellow made a third visit to Europe in 1842, 
and next year married his second wife, who 
was burned to death in 1861. The Belfry of 
Bruges and other Poems appeared in 1846. 
One of his most popular poems is Evangeline 
(1847), a tale (in hexameters) of the French 
exiles of Acadia. The Golden Legend (1851) 
is based on Der arme Heinrich of Hartmann 
von Aue; Hiawatha (1855), on legends of the 
Redskins. The Courtship of Mites Standish 
(1858) is a story in hexameters of the early 
days of the Plymouth colony in Massachu- 
setts. His translation of Dante (1867-70) has 
added little and his plays less to his reputa- 
tion. Flower-de-Luce (1867) has had its 
admirers. He paid a last visit to Europe in 
1868-69. As a poet he was extremely 
popular during his life-time and although 
his work lacks the real depth of great poetry, 
his gift of simple, romantic story-telling in 
verse makes it still read widely and with 
pleasure. He died in his home at Cambridge, 
Mass. See Lives by his brother, the Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow (1891), Higginson (1902) 
and Gorman (1927). 

LONGHI or Faica, Pietro, long'gee (1702-85), 
Venetian painter. He was a pupil of Balestra, 
and excelled in small-scale satiric pictures of 
Venetian life. Most of his work is in Venetian 
public collections, but the National Gallery, 
London, has three, of which the best known 
is Rhinoceros in an Arena, His son Alessandro 
(1733' 1813) was a pupil of Nogari, Some 
of Alessandro's portraits are now attributed 
to his father. See A. Ravd, Pietro Longhi 
(1923). 

LONGINUS, Dionysius Cassius (c. a.d. 213~ 
273), Neoplatonic philosopher, taught rhetoric 
in Athens, but settling at Palmyra, became 
chief counsellor to Queen Zcnobia. For this 
Aurelian beheaded him. It is now very 
doubtful that the treatise On the Sublime 
was written by him. This has been edited by 
(among others) Rhys Roberts (1899), Prickard 
(!90« and W. Hamilton Fyfe (1932). 

LONGLEY, Charles Thomas (1794-1868), 
English prelate, born near Rochester, from 
Westminster passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford; was head-master of Harrow 1829- 
1836; and became Bishop of Ripon (1836), 
Archbishop of York (1860) and Archbishop 
of Canterbury 1862). 

LONGMAN, Ttenias (1699-1755). founder of 
the publishing firm which bears his name, son 
of a Bristol merchant, bought a bookselling 
business in Paternoster Row in 1724, md 
shared in pohJishing Boyle's Works^ Ains* 
wofBiHLatin 0/c//onary,Ej^t^imChmibm*$ 
Cyc/opaedUr, and Johnsors Dletionia^^ His 
nefdiew, Thomas Longman (I730-^7),hro|^ 
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out a new editiatii of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
Under Thomif Norton Longman (1771- 
1 842) the firm had relations with Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Moore, Sydney 
Smith, &c. After Constable’s failure in 1826 
the Edinburgh Review became the property 
of the firm, who also published l^rdner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia (1829-46). Thomas 
Longman (1804-79), eldest son of T. N. 
Longman, issued under his special care a 
beautifully illustrated New Testament. His 
brother, William (1813-77), wrote Six 
Weeks' Tour in Switzerland^ Lectures on the 
History of England (1859), History of Edward 
HI (1869), and History of the Three Cathedrals 
of St Paul (1873). Tfie event of this genera- 
tion was the publication of Macaulay’s 
Lays (1842), Essays (1843) and History 
(1848-61). See Cox and Chandler The House 
of Longman (1925). 

LONGOMONTANUS, Chrisdan Sdrensen 
(1562-1647), Danish astronomer, bom at 
Longberg, Jutland, in 1589 became an 
assistant of Tycho Brahe (q.v.), whom he 
accompanied to Germany. Returning to 
Denmark he became a professor at Copen- 
hagen, where he inaugurated the building of 
the observatoiy. 

LONGSTRE^r, James (1821-1904), Ameri- 
can general, born in South Carolina, fought 
in the Mexican war, and, as a Confederate, 
in both battles of Bull Run, at Williamsburg, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga and the Wilderness. He was 
minister to Turkey in 1880-81. 

LONGUEVILLE, Aime, Duchesse de, Rhveel 
Q 619-79), bom at Vincennes, the * soul of the 
Fronde was the only daughter of the Prince of 
Condd, and in 1639 was married to the Due 
de Longueville. She exerted a considerable 
influence on politics in which she first began 
to interest herself as the mistress of the Due 


(2) Hugh CecU Lowlher, Stfa Earl of 
(1857-1944), was a noted sportsman and 
Cumberland landowner. He founded the 
Lonsdale belt for boxing. 

(3) WiUiam (1794-1871), English geolofist, 
born at Bath, served in the army but left it in 
1815 and took up geology. He made a study 
of the fossils in north and south Devon, in 
1837 placing them between the Silurian and 
the Carboniferous. This led to the establish- 
ment of the Devonian System by Murchison 
and Sedgwick (1839). 

LOOMIS, Elias (1811-89), American writer 
on mathematics, astronomy, meteorology, 
&c., bora at Willington. Con., graduated at 
Yale, was tutor there (1833-36), professor at 
Qeveland (1837-^), New York (1844-60) 
and Yale (from I860). 

LOPE (DE VEGA). See Veoa Carpio. 

LOPES, Francisco Higino Craveiro (1894- 
), Portuguese politician, born in Lisbon 
of a distinguished military family. Educated 
at the Military School, Lisbon, he fought in 
the Expeditionary Force in Mozambique in 
the first World War. As a full colonel in 
1942 he entered negotiations for co-operation 
with the Allies and was responsible for the 
modernization of the Portuguese air force. 
In 1944 he entered parliament, in 1949 he was 
promoted to general, and was president of 
Portugal from 1951 to 1958. 

L6P£Z, Francisco Solano (1827-70), born in 
Asuncion, a grand-nephew of Francia, 
succeeded his famer as president of Paraguay 
in 1862. In 1864 he provoked war with 
Brazil and was faced with an alliance of 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. The war 
lasted for five years during which Paraguay 
was completely devastated and LOpez 
himself having fled was finally shot by a 
soldier. 

L6FEZ DE AYALA. See Ayala. 


de la Rochefoucauld. In the first war of the 
Fronde (1648) she sought in vain to gain over 
her brother, the Great CondO. In the second 
idle won over both him and Turenne. After 
the death of her husband and her desertion 
by la Rochefoucauld, she entered a convent 
but continued to have influence at court. 
See Lives by Cousin (1891-97) and Williams 
(1907). 

LONGUS, wrote the Greek prose romance 




Imn'rot (1802-84>, Finnish 
s^lar. born at Sammatti in Nyiand, 
mactisi^ medieme for twenty years in 
' kaiana, and was professor of Finnish at 
Hdbingfors 1853-62. He publiidied collec- 
tions of Finnish folk-songs, notably the 
Kaknda whidi by his hand became a long, 
eosneeted epic poem, proverbs, riddles, and 
a neat Fiimish-Swedish Dictionary (1866- 


38i6) adiich hdped to fljfther his atm of 
establishing a litm'sry Finnish language. See 
JUfeiy Ahlqvist (Helsiiitfofs 1885). 

in leivcy, known for his witty 
gad sophisticated society comedks, amotig 
Iheni The Last Mrs Ckeyney (1925), On 
dMtrofed il927) and Canaries Sameiimes 
Cism. He ooUaborated lii opeieitas, 
jaCTWftag iisUdefthe Mmauakte (191% 


LOPOKOVA, Lydia. See Keynes. 

LORCA, Federigo Garcia (1899-1936), Span- 
ish poet, was bora in Fuente Vaqueros, and 
was killed, by design or misunderstanding, 
early in the Spanish Civil War at Granada. 
His girpsy songs — Canciones (1927) and 
Romancero Citano (1928 and 1935), probably 
his best and most widely-read work, reveal a 
classical control of imagery, rhyuun and 
emofion. He wrote, also, several successful 


Yernus and La Casa de Bernarda Alba, Sec 
study by R. Campbell (1952). 

UOm, Ihonai (1755-1832), EngUsh sports- 
man, bora in Thirsk, Yorkshire, founder of 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, home of the Maryie- 
bone Cricket Club since 1787. 

LOREBURN, Robert Tliiedhie ReM, M 
(1846-1923), lawyer, born of Scottish nsnents 
at Corfu, studied at BalUol, was eaUed to 
the bar in 1871, and became M.P» la 1880, 
solicitor-i^erat and attorney-gengial , 
1894, and in 1905 ford chc^ilor 
barom in 191 1 an earl He resign^ in 1912. 

LDRENIZ, HMNk Asloen <l852-'}928), 
Dutch physicist, bom at Amheim, studied at 
Leiden, became professor of Mathometical 
Phygbi thorn in 1878. He aleo direrted 
rmeatdi at Haaxlom from 1923t 
out Bie mdaniidon by 
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_ J the way for 

In 1905 he was awarded* with 

Zeeiaan, the Nobel prize for physics. 
LORENZXrn, (1) Amh^ (71300-748), 
SihOM artist, younger brother of (2). He 
wdrked at Cortona and Florence, but is best 
known for his allegorical frescoes in the 
Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, symbolizing the 
effects of good and bad government An 
Amunclation is also at Siena. See studies by 
G. Sinibaldi (1933) and G. Rowley (1959). 

(2) Pietro, also called Pietro Laurati 
(712^71348), Sienese artist, elder brother 
of (I), probably the pupil of Duccio. He was 
one of the liveliest of the early Sienese 
painters, and he also worked at Arezzo (the 
polyptych in S. Maria della Pieve) and 
Assisi, where he painted dramatic frescoes of 
the Passion in the Lower Qiurch of S. Francis. 
A Madonna (1340) is in the Uffizi Gallery. 
See studies by E. T. De Wald (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930) and G. Sinibaldi (1933). 
LORENZO. See Medici. 

LORENZO, called » Monaco (c, 1370- 
c. 1423), Iwtan painter, bom at Siena. He 
worked in Florence, and was the master of 
Fra Angelico. His charming pictures, 
usually on a small scale, are represented in 
both the Ufflzi and the Louvre. See studies 
by O. Siren (1905) and V. Golzio (1931). 
LORIMER, (1) James (1818-90), Scottish 
jurist, bcmi at Aberdalpie, Perthshire, was an 


LOTHROP, Amy, SeeWi^R(4). 
LOTI,PieiTe. SfceViAUD.^ 

L0711, Antonio (c. 1665-1740), Italian church 
and operatic composer, was bom and died 
in Venice. He was organist of St Mark's 
from 1704. 

LOTTO, Lorenzo (e. 1480-1556), Italian 
religious painter, was bom at Venice. A 
masterly portrait painter, his subjects are 
alive and full of character. He worked in 
Treviso, Bergamo, Venice and Rome, finally 
becoming a lav brother in the Loreto mona- 
stery, where he died. See monograph by 
Berenson (1956). 

LOTZE, Rudolf Hermann (1817-81). German 
idealist philosopher, bom at Bautzen, studied 
medicine and philosophy at Leipzig, and 
became professor of Philosophy these in 
1842, at Gdttingen in 1844. It was as a 
physiologist that he first attracted notice, 
combating the then accepted doctrine of 
vitalism. His General Physiology of Bodily 
Life (1851) led many to rank him with the 
materialists, though his real views were 
expressed in his Metapkysik (1841). The 
most comprehensive statement of his teleo- 
logica] idealism is in his Microcosmus (1856- 
1864). Books on Logic (1874) and on 
Metaphysics (1879) were part of an unfinished 
comprehensive 83 /kem. See works by H. 
Jones (1895), Falckenberg (1901 et seqX 
Schoen (1902), E. E. Thomas (1922). 


eminent authority on mteraational law, and LOUBET, Emile, /no-hay (1838-1 929) JPren<h 


from 1862 professor at Edinburgh. The 
Institutes of the Law of Nations was his best- 
known book. 

(2) Shr Robert Stodart (1864-1929), 
Scottish architect and younger son of (1), by 
his work In restoring several castles, &c., did 
much to further the national domestic style. 
Among the buildings so restored are Earls- 
hall, Baimanno, Dunblane Cathedral and 
Paisley Abbey. He was the architect of the 
Scottish War Memorial at Edinburgh Castle 
and the Thistle Chapel in St Giles*, which 
brought him international recognition. See 
C. Hussey, The Architecture of Sir Robert 
Lorlmer (1931), 

LORJOD, Bernard, ^zhoo (1908- ), French 
artist, bom at Blow. He was the founder of 
L'Homine Tdmoin group in 1949 and among 
a number of large satirical paintings is bis 
Atomic Aue (1951). 

LORM. Sre Landbsmann. 

LORNE, Man^ cA, See Aroyll. 
LORRAINE, (1) Charies, Cardinal de. See 
Guise. 

(2)€:aaiide« See CiAUDE LcniRAiNR. 

Oidnchl House of. See Guise. 
LORR&,CaBlaifmisde, /or^s(fl. Uthcent), 
French poet, wrote, before 1260, the first 
part (c, 4000 lines) of Roman de la Rose, 
^con tinued by lean do Meung. ^ ^ 
LORTZING; Gnstav Albert (1801-51) Oer* 
man muskm bom in BerUo, went early on 
the stage, sang in opera, conduced «id 
composed Zur mid Zimmemuiim (1837) and 

of Lombe. See Ufb Gotdbm and 
SymoodsdlTQ, 


statesman, born at Marsanne (DrOme), 
was seventh president of the Republic (1899- 
1906). 

LOLCHEUR. Raymond, loo-shstr (1899- 
). French composer, bom at Tourcoing, 
who studied at the Paris Conservatoire under 
G6dalge and D*Indy. Winner of the grand 
prix de Rome in 1928 and the Georges Bizet 
' prize in 1935, he has composed two sym- , 
phonies, songs, chamber music, the Rapsodie 
malgache and the ballet Hop Frog based on 
the talc by Edgar Allan Poe. This was a 
tremendous success when presented at the 
Paris Opera House In 1953. In 1956 he 
became director of the Conservatoire. 
LOUDON, <1) Gideon Ernst, IMherr von 
(1717-90), Austrian generalissimo, bom at 
Tootzen, Livonia, whither his ancestor had 
migrated from Ayrshire in the 14th century. 
In 1732 he entered the Russian service, but 
ten years later exchanged into that of 
Austria. In the Seven Years’ War he won 
the battle of Kunersdorf (1759); and his loss 
of the battle of Liegnitz (1760) was due matnly 
to Lacy and Daun. As field-marshal he 
commanded in the war of the Bavarian 
succession (1778). and against the Turks 
(1 788-89), capturing Belgrade and Scniendrfa. 
&e Life by Mafieson (1884). 

(2) John Clandliw (1783-1843). Scottish 
horncultorist, bom at Camboslang, studied 
landscape wdening from an wly age. 
working in Enidand and travellmg in Europe. 
The resulte of Tils studies are to be found m 
many works on horticulture including his 
M Gardening 

LOimraOROUGH. See WEDDERWlkwl* 
LOUIS. The name of dghteen 

I {77t>44(% ‘to IMboHiir' «f 
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France, was also emperor, and was a son of 
Charlemagne. Loids II ^46-879), * the 
Stammerer was the son of Charles the Bold, 
and began to reign over France in 877. 
Louis Eli (d. 881), was his eldest son. Louis 
IV (921-95^, grandson of Louis II, began to 
reimi in 936. Louis V, * le Faindant * (966- 
987), son of Lothaire 111, was the last of the 
Carlovingians. Louis VI, * the Fat ’ (1078- 
U37), was son of Philip I, and succeeded in 
1108. Louis VII, his son (1 120-80), came to 
the crown 1137, launched the disastrous 
second crusade (1 147-49), divorced his wife 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, who afterwards 
married Henry 11 of England, and so gave 
rise to long wars for the possession of that 
territory. Louis VIII (1187-1226), son of 
Philip Augustus, came to the throne 1223, led 
the Albigensian crusade, and acquired 
Languedoc for the crown. 

Louis IX, or St Louis (1215-70), king of 
France, bom at Poissy, succeeded his father, 
Louis VIII, in 1226, and by his victories 
compelled Henry III of Endand to acknow- 
ledge French suzerainty in Guienne. During 
a dangerous illness he made a vow to go as a 
crusader. Having appointed his mother 
(the pious Blanche of Castile) regent, he 
landed with 40,000 men in Egypt in 1249. 
He captured Damietta, but was afterwards 
defeated, taken prisoner, and ransomed for 
100,000 marks in 1250. He proceeded to 
Acre with the remnant of his army, and 
remained in Palestine till his mother's death 
(1252) compelled his return to France. He 
did much to strengthen loyalty to his house, 
determined by the Pramatic Sanction the 
relation of the French Church to the pope, 
countenanced the Sorbonne, set up in the 
provinces royal courts of justice or parlia- 
ments, and authorized a new code of laws. 
He embarked on a new crusade in 1270, and 
died of plague at Tunis. Pope Boniface VIll 
canonize him in 1297. See Vie de St Louis 
by his friend Joinville (q.v.), and Cambridge 
Medieval Historv, VI (1929). 

Luiiis X (1289-1316), * the Quarrelsome ', 
was the son of Philip IV and reimed for only 
two yea^ 1314-16, during which time he was 
guided in his policy by Charles of Valois. 

Louis XI (1423-83), eldest son of Charles 
VH, bom at Bourm, made unsuccessful 
attempts arainst his father's throne, and bad 
to flee to Burgundy. In 1461 he succeeded 
to the crown. The severe measures which he 
adopted against the great vassals led to a 
coalition against him, headed by Burgundy 
and Brittany. Louis owed bis success more 
to cunning than to arms. His agents stirred 
up Lidge to revolt against Charlm the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, and Charles seized 
Louis, and compdfed him to assist in the 
punishment of Li6ie, Louts now stirred up 
agatftst Charles the Flemish towns and the 
fl^isa rq>ublics; and the Swiss defeated 
Chiurlca twice, and killed him (1477). Louis 
then daimed Burgundy as a vacant flef, but 
failed, as Mary, the ri^thii he^ was mairied 
to Maximilian of Austria. The latter de- 
feated the Frendi at Ouinegate (1479), but 
after a ttem war and the death of Mary, a 
{!«) jsave Burgundy and Artois to 
Franbe; |:oois also annexed Provence, in 


order to weaken his feudal vassals he 
Increased the power and number of parlia- 
ments. He spent his later years in^ great 
misery, in superstitious terrors and excessive 
horror of death ; his chief advisers the barber 
Olivier le Dain, Tristan THermite and 
Cardinal Balue. He died at Plessis-lez- 
Tours. He cherished art and sciences, and 
founded three universities. See his Lettres 
(1883-1909): Comines's Mimoires\ works 
by Lcgeay (1874), Willert (1876), Buet (2nd 
ed. 1886), Vaesen and Charavay (1885-90), 
S6e (1892), Haro (1907), Champion (1927); 
and Quentin Durward, 

Louis XII (1462-1515), succeeded Charles 
VIIl in 1498, and by his just and kindly rule 
became known as the * Father of the People 
He overran Milan, and helped the Spaniards 
to conq uer Naples. He humbled the Venetians 
in 1509, was driven out of Italy in 1513, and 
defeated at the * Battle of the Spurs * (1513) 
by the emperor and Henry VIIl of En^and. 
He was married to a daughter of Louis XI, 
to Anne of Brittany, and to a sister of Henry 
VI n, and was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Francis I. See works by Seyssel (1558), 
Maulde-La Clavifcre (1890-95) and Bridge 
(1929-36). 

Louis XIII (1601-43), son of Henry IV and 
Marie de* Medici, bom at Fontainebleau, 
succeeded on his father's assassination (1610), 
his mother being regent. She entered into 
alliance with Spain and the pope, and 
betrothed the king to Anne of Austria, 
dau^ter of Philip 111 of Spain, upon which 
the Huguenots took up arms; but peace was 
concluded in 1614. The king, now declared 
of age, conflraied the Edict of Nantes, and 
the French Etats gMraux were summoned 
for the last time till the reign of Louis XVt. 
The restoration of Catholic church-rights in 
B6arn led to the religious war which ^ded 
in 1622. After the death of Dc Luynes, in 
1624, Richelieu became chief minister. He 
obtained complete control over the weak 
king, and greatly increased monar^ica) 
power. The overthrow of the Huguenots 
was completed by the capture of Rochelle in 
1628. Richelieu now led Louis to take part 
In the Thirty Years* War, supportinj^ Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and the Dutch against the 
Spaniards and Austrians, His eldest son was 
Louis XIV; his second, Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, ancestor of the present House of 
Orleans. See Marie de* MEpia, Richeuei’: 
and works by Bazin (new ed. 1846), Topin 
(1876), Zeller (1879-92), Batiffol (1907-*f0), 
Patmore (1909), Remain (1934), Vaunots 
(1936), Champtgneule (1958). 

Louis XIV (1638-1715), bora at St 
Germaio-en-Lave, succeeded Louis Xfll in 
1643. His motner, Anne of Austria, became 
regent, and Mazarin (q.v.) her minister. In 
1648 certain of the nobles, aggrieved by being 
excluded from hiah oflices, rose tn rebellton, 
and bexan the civil wars of the Fronde^ so 
culled from /randeur, a slinger; metaphon* 
cutty, a grumbler. Peace was coticlumsd in 
1659: and in the Ibliovring yemr Louis 
married the InBmta Maria Tf»»f«MU ^ On 
Mazarines deaOi in 1661 Leitit asstuncu .tbe 
rdau of government, and ftotn that rime 
forth exordsed with me im^rgy a pure 
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despotism. He had a cool and clear head, 
mu€^ dignity and amenity of manners, and 
indomitable perseverance. He was ably 
supported by his ministers, and manufactures 
be^n to flourish. Colbert restored pros- 
penty to the ruined finances, and provided 
the means for war; whilst Louvois raised 
admirably equipped armies. On the death 
of Philip IV of Spain Louis, as his son-in-law, 
claimed part of the Spanish Netherlands; in 
1667, with Turcnnc. he crossed the frontier, 
and made himself master of French Flanders 
and Franche Comt6. The triple alliance — 
between England, Holland and Sweden — 
arrested his conquests; and the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) surrendered Franche 
Comt6. He now made German alliances, 
purchased the friendship of Charles II of 
England, seized Lorraine in 1670, and in 1672 
again entered the Netherlands with Cond6 
and Turenne, and conquered half the country 
in six weeks. The Statcs-General formed an 
alliance with Spain and the emperor, but 
Louis made himself master of ten cities of 
the empire in Alsace, in 1674 took the field 
with three great armies, and, notwithstanding 
the death of Turenne and the retirement of 
Condd, continued to extend his conquests in 
the Netherlands. The peace of Nijmegen 
in 1678 left him fortresses in the Spanish 
Nctheriands and Franche Conit6. He now 
established in Metz and elsewhere packed 
courts of law, which confiscated to him 
territories bclongjing to the Elector Palatine, 
the Elector of Trier, and others; and in 1681 
made a sudden and successful descent on 
Strasburg, a free and powerful German city, 
which he finally secured by treaty in 1684. 
Louis had now reached the zenith of his 
career. All Europe feared him; France 
regarded him with Asiatic humility: all 
remnants of political independence had been 
swept away. Even the courts of justice 
yielded to the absolute sway of the monarch, 
who interfered at pleasure with the course of 
law by commissions, or withdrew offenders 
by Uttres de cachet, of which he issued 
about 9(X)0. The court was the heart of the 
national life of France, and there the utmost 
splendour was maintained. In 1685 Louis 
married his mistress, Madame de Maintenon, 
who was herself governed by the Jesuits — 
hence the revocation of the Fxiict of Nantes 
(1685) and a bloody persecution of Protes- 
tants, which drove half a million of the best 
and most industrious inhabitants of France 
to other lands. Yet Louis convened a council 
of French clergy, which declared the papal 
power to extend only to matters of faith. 
The Elector Palatine dying in 1685, Louis 
claimed part of the terrnory for the Duchess 
of Orleans. A French army invaded the 
Palatinate, Baden, WOrttemberg and Trier 
in 1688, and in 1689 the Lower Palatinate was 
laid vmste by fire and sword. Success for a 
tune attended the French arms, but reverses 
ensued, and the war continued for years with 
varying success. After the French had gained 
the battle ot Neerwinden (1693), the means 
of waging war were almost exhausted, and 
touts concluded the peace of Ryswidk (1697) 
amid universal disness and discontent 
Charles II of Spain at his death (1700) left all 


his dominions to a grandson of his sister, 
Louis's queen. Louis supported claim 
of his m^andson (Philip V) whilst the Emperor 
Leopold supported that of his son, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles VI. The ‘ War of the 
Spanish Succession * had to be maintained 
both in the Netherlands and in Italy. One 
defeat followed another; Marlborough was 
victorious in the Low Countries, and Prince 
Eugene in Italy. In April 1713 peace was 
concluded at Utrecht, the French prince 
obtaining the Spanish throne, but at a 
sacrifice to France of valuable colonies. 
France, indeed, now was almost completely 
ruined; but the monarch maintained to the 
last an unbending despotism. He was 
succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV. 
His son and his eldest grandson had both 
died in 1711. The reign of Louis XIV is 
regarded as the Augustan age of French 
literature and art, producing such writers as 
Corneille, Racine, Moli6rc and Boileau, and 
divines like Bossuet, F6ne]on, Bourdaloue 
and Massillon. See Voltaire's Siicle de 
Louis XtV{\l^)\ Saint-Simon (1788); works 
by Pardoc (Eng., 1886), Chotard (1890), 
G6rin (1894), Chdrot (1894), Hassall (Eng. 
1895), Perkins (Eng. 1897), Lavisse's Histoire 
de France (vii~viii, 1908), the Cambridge Mod, 
Hist, (v, 1908), de St Lcgcr and Sagnac (1935), 
Gaxotte (1944), Batlly (1946), Lewis (1959). 

Louis XV (1710-74), great-grandson of 
Louis XIV, born at Versailles, succeeded 
September 1, 1715. The Duke of Orleans 
was regent, and became infatuated with the 
financial schemes of the Scotsman, Law. All 
available capital was pocketed by the 
financial cliques, the court, and the state. 
At fifteen Louis married Maria Leszczyfiska, 
daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned king of 
Poland. At the death of the regent Louis 
reigned personally, under the advice of his 
wise teacher. Cardinal Fleury. In the war 
of the Polish Succession the duchy of 
Lorraine was obtained for Louis's father-in- 
law, and for the French crown after him. In 
1740 commenced the war of the Austrian 
Succession, in which France supported the 
claims of the Elector of Bavaria to the 
imperial crown, against those of Maria 
Theresa, queen of Hungary. After a course 
of easy conquest in 1741, the French were 
badly beaten in 1742: regret and worry 
brought Fleury to the grave next year. But 
presently France, in alliance with Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, was repeatedly victorious 
on land, as at Fontenoy (1745), over English, 
Austrians and Dutch, thou^ the English 
put an end to the French navy and sea-trade. 
After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the king 
sank under the control of Madame de 
Pompadour, to whom he gave notes on the 
treasury for enormous sums. War broke 
out again with Britain concerning the 
boundaries of Nova Scotia. In 1756 oegan 
the Seven Years* War, and an alliance was 
formed between France and Austria against 
Prussia and Britain. In spite of disaster, 
financial embarrassment, and the inis^ of 
the people, the king, governed by his mistress, 
obsUnateiy persevered in war, even after the 
terrible defeat of Minden in 1759; whilst the 
BrittsH conquered almost alt the Fzendi 
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colonies boOi In the East and West Indies, 
widi Canada. A humiliating peace was 
concluded in 1763. The Pans parliament 
secured, after a contest, the suppression of 
the Jesuits in 1764, and now attempted, 
ineffectively, to limit the power of the crown 
refusing to register edicts of taxation. 
The Due de Choiseul was dismissed, a new 
mistress, Madame du Barry, having taken 
|be place of Madame de Pompadour. The 
^councillors of the parliament of Paris were 
hsttiished, and a dutiful parliament appoint^ 
0771), The gifts to Madame du Barry in 
five ^ears amounted to 180 millions of livres. 
Louis, whose constitution was ruined by a 
life of vice, was seized with smallpox, and 
* le bien aim6 * died unwept. See Voltaire's 
Siiele de Louis XV (1768-70), and works by 
Tocqueville (2nd ed. 1847), Bonhomme 
(1873), Broglie (Eng. trans. 1879), Pajol 
'0881-92), Vandal (1882), Carrd (1891), 
Soulango-Bodin (1894), Haggard (190^, 
Imbert de Saint- Amand (1887-95), Oaxotte 
(1933), Leroy (1938), Maz6 (1944). 

LomS XVI (1754^3), was the diird son of 
the dauphin, Louis, only son of Louis XV, 
and became dauphin by the death of his 
father and his elder brothers. He was 
married in 1770 to Marie Antoinette^oung- 
est dau^ter of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
When he ascended the throne (1774) the 
public treasury was empty, the state was 
burdened with a debt of 4000 millions of 
livres, and the people were crushed under the 
taxes. By advice of Maurepas the king 
restored to the Parts and provincial parlia- 
ments their semi-political rights. Males- 
herbes and Turgot proposed thorough-going 
reforms, accepted by the king, but rejected 
bv the court, aristocracy, parliamenhi, and 
church. Turgot resigned. Yet Louis re- 
mitted some of the most odious taxes, made 
a few inconstderable reforms, and was for a 
time esgremely popular, being handsome, 
healthy, and moral, fond of manly exercises, 
and <n woiking as a lodcsmfth. In 1777 
Nedker was made director-general, and 
succeeded in bringing die finances to a more 
tolerable condition; but through Franoe*s 
ottday in the American War of Independence 
he was obliged to propose the taxation of the 
privileged classes, and their resistance 
compdObd him to resign. The lavish Calonne 
(1783) renewed for a while the splendour of 
the court, and advised the caning together of 
an Assembly of Notables. The noblemen, 
dkeigyinefi. state-ofiicials. oouncilloii of 
parliaments, and muniapat officers thus 
colleeted compeUed him to fly to Londmi. 
His successor, Brienne, obtained aome new 
taxes, but the parliament of Paris refused to 
register the edict The ctmveifittg of the 
States-General was ufdvmally demanded, 
tile king regislered die edicts and banidied 
m councillors of pariiament, but had to 
gsesin diem. In May 1788 he dissolved 
the paHtaments and establitihed a CW 
Maum became still worse when 
rappel^ dm edict 
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resolved mmn; and by the advice of Nedesr 
the Third Estate was called in double nui^ier. 
The States-Oeoeral met in May '4^89 at 
Versailles. The iiers^tat, taking matters 
into their own hands, formed themselveiinto 
a Nadonal Assembly; thereby commeimiiig 
the Revolution; and undertaking to make a 
new constitution, they called themselves the 
Constituent Assembly. The resistance of 
Louis to the demands of the deputies for 
political independence, equal rights and 
universal freedom, led to dieir declaration of 
inviolability. The king retaliated by ordering 
troops under arms, dissolving the ministry, 
and banishing Necker. The consequence was 
revolutionary outbreaks in Paris on July 12, 
1789. Next day the National Guard of Paris 
was called out, and on the 14th the people 
stormed the Bastille, Meanwhile the 
provinces repeated the acts of Paris. On 
August 4 feudal and manorial rights were 
abrogated by the Assembly, whtdi dedared 
the equality of human rights. The royal 
princes and all the nobles who could escape 
sought safety in flight. The royal family, 
having in vain attempted to follow their 
example, tried to conciliate the people by the 
feigned assumption of republican sentiments, 
but on October 5 the rabble attacked 
Versailles and compelled Louis and his 
family to return to Paris, whither the Assem- 
bly aik> moved. The next two years witnessed 
the inauguration and the subsequent with- 
drawal of various constitutional schemes. 
Louis alternately made concessions to the 
republicans, and devised schemes for escaping 
from their surveillance (in June 1791 the king 
and queen had got as far as Varennes, whence 
they were brought bade), and each month 
added to his humiliation and to the audacity 
of those surrounding him. The Constituent 
Assembly was succeeded in 1791 by the 
Lecislative Assembly. The king was com- 
pelled by the Girondists to a war with 
Austria in April 1792, and the early ddbats 
of the French were visited on Louls^ who was 
confined, in August, with his family in the 
Temple. The advance of the Pnissiaat under 
^ Duke of Brunswick Into Champime 
threw Paris into the wildest exdtement The 
Assembly dissolved itsdf in Sqitember; the 
National Convention took its mace, and the 
Republic was proclaimed. In December the 
king was brought to trial, and called upon 
to answer for rraeated acts of treason agamst 
the Republic. On January 20, 1793, sentence 
of death was passed, and -«ext day he was 
ffuillotitied in the Place de le Revolution. 
See Marib AKrofNETrs, Nbcxjr, Turcot, 
Mirarbau: and works by Beaucourt (1892), 
Souriau (1993), Hagmud (1909)« 
(190^13), Webster (1936-37), Mead (1941- 
1943), de la Pwil943>. 

Louis XVH, OHirlci (1785-95), seepnd 
sem of Louis XVI, became dRUphhk on 
death of his broker in 1789. Aflur the death 
of hb father he oonrinued in mdson imder die 
chargn of a Jacobin eboemaker named 
He di^ so H was reported^ June 8, 1795-^ 
rumcnar said hf pwoo. Sevetal persons 
sidis^fie^riittmed lo be dmdamdi^-oiie 
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with a striking resemblance to the 
Bourbons, found his wav to France in 1833, 
bu^lims expelled in 1836, lived a while in 
glind. and died at Delft, August 10, 1845. 

I c^ldren in 1851 and 1874 raised fruitless 
ons against the Comte de Chambord. 
books by C, Welch (1908), Turquan 
Q908). Allen (1912). BuoW (1927), A. 
Castelot (1948). 

Louis XVni, Stanialas Xavier (1755-1824), 
younger brother of Louis XVI, in his brother's 
reign opposed every salutary measure of the 
government He fled from Paris to Belgium, 
and assumed the royal title in 1795. The 
victories of the republic and Napoleon*8 
enmity compelled him frequently to change 
his place of abode, till in 1807 he found a 
refuge in England (at Hartwell, Bucks). On 
the fall of Napoleon (April 1814) he landed 
at Calais; and then began the ascendency of 
the * legitimist ’ party. The Napoleonic 
constitution was set aside, and thou^ a new 
constitution, with two chambers, was granted, 
in every essentia] the king resumed the oaneful 
traditions of the ancient monarchy. The 
nobles and priests moved him to severe 
treatment of Imperialists, Republicans and 
Protestants. This opened the way for 
Napoleon's return from Elba, when the royal 
family fled from Paris, and remained at Ghent 
till after Waterloo. Louis issued from 
Cambrat a proclamation in which he acknow- 
ledged former errors, and promised an 
amnesty to all but traitors. But the Chamber 
of Deputies was so reactionary that the king 
dissolved it: whereupon arose royalist plots 
for his dethronement. Assassins slew 
hundreds of adherents of the Revolution and 
of Protestants. Driven by royalist fanatics, 
the king dismissed his too moderate prime 
minister Decazes, and sent an army to 
Spain to maintain absolutism. Sec works 
by Petit (1885), Imbert de Saint- Amand 
(1891), M. F. Sandars (1910). ^ 

LOmS, Ger. Ludwig. Name of three Ba- 
varian kings, of the family of Wittelsbach. 

Louis 1 (1786-1868), bom in Strasbourg, 
came to the throne in 1825, and by his lavish 
expenditure on pictures, public buildings and 
favourites, ancl by taxes and reactionary 
policy, provoked active discontent in 1830, 
and again in 1848, when he abdicated in 
favour of his son, Maximilian 11. See 
Montez (Lola). 

Louis II (1845-86), Maximilian's son, was 
bom in htymphenborg, and succeeded in 
1864. He devoted himself to patronage of 
Wagner and his music. In 1870 he decidedly 
threw Bavaria on the side of Prussia, and 
oflered the imperial crown to William 1. 
thou^ he took no part in the war, and lived 
the 13b of a recluse. He was almost constantly 
St feud with his ministers and Ihmily. mainly 
on aooount of his insensate outlays on 
superfluous palaces, was declared insane In 
June tfl86, and a few days later accidentally 
or intentionally drowned himself (and his 
physieite^ in me Sternbergs Lake near his 
castle iff iBnsfg, See books by Pouriales 
(1929) wd (tmoL 1^^ 
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wlm he abdicated. He was tiie last of the 
Wittelsbach family to be <hi the throne. 
LOUIS, Joe, ho^is (1914- ), professional 
name of Joseph Louis Barrow, American 
Negro boxer, ' the Brown Bomber ’, born in 
Lafayette. In 1934. he won the amateur 
light-heavsrweight title and turned profes- 
sional, becoming world heavyweight dnm- 
pion when he beat Braddock in 1936. He 
held the title for twelve years, defending it 
twenty-five times. He retired in 1948, jbut 
returned in 1950 and lost his title to E^rd 
Charles. He then won eight more %hts 
before being knocked out by Marciano in 
1951. In all, b6 won sixty-eight out of 
seventy-one fights. See his autobiography 
(1947) and study by Diamond (1956). 

LOUIS NAPOLEON. See Napoleon, 
LOUIS-PHILIPPE (1773-1850), king of the 
French, bom in Paris, was the eldest son of 
the Duke of Orleans, and was brought up by 
Madame de Genlis. He entered the National 
Guard, and, along with his father, renounced 
his titles, and assumed the surname Egalite. 
He fought in the wars of the republic, but was 
included in the order for arrest issued agi^st 
Dumouriez, and escaped with him into 
Austrian territory. For a time he supported 
himself as a teacher in Switzerland ; he went 
in 1796 to the United States, and in 1800 
took up his abode at Twickenham near 
London. In 1809 he married Marie Amblie, 
daughter of Ferdinand 1 of the Two Sicilies. 
On the Restoration he recovered his estates, 
and though disliked by the court, was very 
popular in Paris. After the Revolution of 
1 830 he was first appointed lieutenant-general, 
and then accepted the crown as the elect of 
the sovereign people. The country prospered 
under the rule of the * citizen king % and the* 
middle classes amassed riches. The parlia- 
. mentarv frandiise was limited to the aristoc- 
racy of wealth and their hangers-on. The 
political corruption of the bourgeoisie^ and 
Its wholesale bribery by the king, unit^ all 
extrenusts in a ciy for electoral reform. A 
man of great abiOty but of little character, 
Louis-Philippe was by fear carried into paths 
of reactionary violence. The newspapers 
were muzzled, and trial by jury was tampmd 
with. Prince Louis Napoleon seized this 
opportunity of acting twice the part of u. 
^tender (1836, 1840). After the Duke or 
Orleans's death in 1842, republicans, soci- 
alists, communists, became more and more 
threatening, in vain did Louis-Philippe 
provide, by campaigning in Algeria, an outlet 
for the military spirit of his sum^. * Reform 
banquets ' began to be held. Their i^ression 
led to violent debates in the Chamb«, The 
Paris mob rose in February 1848, with the 
complicity of the regulars, national guards, 
and municipal police. Louis-Phtlip^ dls- 
misaed Guizot (q.v.), and promised rmtms; 
but it was too late. He had to abdicate, and 
esca]^ to England as ' Mr Smifh *. He djed> 
at uarerooftt See P. de La OovCe» La 
Restoration (1931); h Locas-Dubreton, 
(1938) and an account of his 
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Karl of Med^ei^burg-Strelitz, was comman- 
dant. Married'^ to the Crown-prince of 
Prussia, afterwards Frederick- William III, in 
1793, she was the mother of Fredcrick- 
William IV and William III, afterwards 
emperor. She endeared herself to her people 
by her spirit and energy during the period of 
national calamity that followed the battle of 
Jena, and especially by her patriotic and self- 
denying efforts to obtain concessions at Tilsit 
from Napoleon, though he had shamelessly 
slandered her. 

LOIJVEL, Pierre Louis. See Bbrri. 
L’OUVERTLRE. See Toussaint L’ouver- 

TURE. 

LOUVOIS, Francois Michel le TelUer, 
Marquis de, loo-vwah (1641-91), war-minister 
of Louis XIV, bom in Paris. His father was 
chancellor and secretary of state in the war 
department; the son jojned him as assistant- 
secretary in 1662, and became an energetic 
war-minister in 1 668 reforming and strengthen- 
ing the army. His labours bore fruit in 
the great war that ended with the peace of 
Nijmegen (1678). He took a leading part in 
the capture of Strasburg (1681) and in the 
persecution of Protestants. See Lives by 
C. Rousset (6th ed. 1879) and L. Andr6 
(1942). 

LOUVS, Pierre, Iwee (1870-1925), French 
poet and novelist, born at Ghent, came to 
Paris, where in 1891 he founded a review 
called La Conque to which R6gnier, Gide and 
Valery were contributors. In this were 
printed his first poems, most of which later 
appeared in Astarti (1891). His lyrics, based 
on the Greek form which he so much admired 
are masterpieces of style. Other volumes are 
^ Poisies de MHiagre de G^dara (1893), Scenes 
de la vie des courtisanes de Lucien (1894) and 
Les Chansons de Bilitis (1894). In 1896 his 
novel Aphrodite was published with great 
success and a psychological novel La Femme 
et le pant in appeared in 1898, 

LOVAT, Simon Fraser, Lewd (c. 1667-1747), 
Scottish chief, was bora at Tanich in Ross- 
shire. In the 14th century his ancestor had 
migrated from Tweeddale to Inverness-shire, 
and^Hugh* his grandson, had been made Lord 
Lovat in 143L Simon took his M.A. at 
Aberdeen in 1695, having the year before 
. accepted a commission in a regiment raised 
for King William. In 1696 his father, on the 
death of his grand-nephew. Lord Lovat, 
assumed that title, and Simon next year 
attempted to abduct the late lord^s dauipter 
haress, a child nine years of age. Baffled 
in this, he seized and forcibly married her 
mother, a lady of the AthoU family— a crime 
for which he was found guilty of high treason 
and outUiwed. After four years of petty 
rebelliofi (during which, in 1699, he succeeded 
hts fsther as twelfth Lord Lovat), in 1702, 
wdm the AthoU family became all powerful, 
he Bed to France, but a year later returned 
to ^tland as a Jacobite agent He was at 
the bottom of the * Queensberry plot \ in 
he professed to reveal the i^Ikw of the 
^lled court and a plan for a Highland rising; 
but the discovery of his duplicity obliged 

him once more m escape to France. Hewas 
stili the diud^ of fiih dad, and In 1714 Otey 
caUed hhh om. Next year Simon took the 


government side; his clan at once left the 
insurgents; and for this service he obtained 
a full pardon, with possession of thtlLovht 
territory. In the *45 Lovat sent form the 
clan under his son to fight for the Pretenito, 
whilst he was protesting his loyalty. Cullodm 
lost, he fled, but was captured and brought 
up to London, being sketched at St Albans by 
Hogarth. At his impeachment he defended 
himself with ability and dignity, and he met 
death (by beheading) gallantly. A finished 
courtier, a good scholar, an elegant letter- 
writer, he was also a ruffian, a liar, a traitor 
and a hypocrite. During the lifetime of the 
lady he had ravished he twice more married. 
See Lives by Hill Burton (1847), Mackenzie 
(1908); Sir W. Fraser’s Chiefs of Grant 
(1883), Major Fraser's Manuscript (cd. 
Fergusson, 1889), the Fraser Papers (1924; 
Scot. Hist. Soc.) and M. McLaren, Lord 
Lovat of the '45 (1957). 

LOVELACE, Richard (1618-57), Cavalier 
lyrist, was bora at Woolwich, or perhaps in 
Holland, in 1618, the eldest son of a Kentish 
knight. He was Vacated at the Charterhouse 
and Gloucester Hall, Oxford, found his way 
to court and went on the Scottish expedition 
in 1639. In 1642 he was imprisoned for 
presenting to the House of Commons a 
petition from the royalists of Kent * for the 
restoring the king to his rights *, and was 
released on bail. He spent his estate in the 
king’s cause, assisted the French in 1646 to 
capture Dunkirk from the Spaniards, and was 
flung into jail on returning to England in 
1648. In jail he revised his poems, and in 
1649 published Lucas ta. He was set free at 
the end of 1 649. In 1 659 his brother collected 
his poems. Most of Lovelace’s work does 
not reach the heights he attained in the 
faultless lyrics, ‘ To Althea from Prison ’ 
and * To Lucasta on going to the Wars *, but 
many others have been set to music. See 
C. H. Wilkinson’s edition of his Poems (1925; 
abbrev. 1930). 

LOVELL, Sir Alfred Charles Bernaid (1913- 
), English astronomer, a graduate of Bris- 
tol University, in 1951 became professor of 
Radio Astronomy at Manchester University 
and director of Jodrell Bank experimental 
station. Elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1955, be gave the Reith Lectures 
In 1958, taking for his subject The Individual 
and the Universe, He has written several 
books on radio astronomy and on its 
relevance to life and civilization today. 
They include Science and Civilisation (1939), 
World Power Resources and Social Develop- 
ment (1945) and Radio Astronomy (1951). 
He was knighted in 1961. 

LOVER, Samuel (1797-1868), Irish artist, 
novelist, sons-writcr and dramatist, born in 
Dublin, in 1818 established himself there as 
a marine-painter and miniaturist. He pub- 
lished Legends and Stories of Ireland (1831), 
Rory 0*More (1S36) and Handy Andy (1642), 
having in 1835 settled in London, mere he 
wrote for the periodicals, and in 1844 started 
an entmtainment, called Mrish Evenings*, 
which was a hit both at home and in America 
(1846^). In 1856 he received a pension. 
See Lives by Bernard (1874) and Symington 
(1880). 
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^%OW, (1) David (1891- ), British political 

,^carioonist, born in Dunedin, New Zealand, 
wdnd for several newspapers in New 
iZe^and and for the Bulletin of Sidney, 
l|Bfore coming in 1919 to the Star in London, 
in 1927 he joined the staff of the Evening 
Standard^ and for this paper he has drawn 
some of his most successful cartoons. His 
art ridicules all political parties, and some of 
his creations will never die, notably Colonel 
Blimp, who has been incorporated into the 
English language. Since 1953 he has been 
with The (Manchester) Guardian. He has 
produced volumes of collected cartoons, 
including IJoyd George and Co. (1922), Low 
and ! (1923), A Cartoon History of the iVar 
(1941), Low's Company (1952), Low's Auto^ 
biography (1956) and many more. 

(2) Sampson (1797-1 886), English publisher 
born in London, began business in 1819 as a 
bookseller and stationer. In 1848 he opened 
a publishing office at Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 

LOWE, (1) Sir Hudson (1769-1844), British 
soldier, born at Galw^, in 1809 helped to 
conquer Zante and Cephalonia, and for 
nearly two years was governor of Santa 
Maura, Ithaca and Cephalonia. He was 
afterwards attached to the Prussian army of 
BlOcher. In Apnl 1 8 1 6 he arrived as governor 
at St Helena, where his strict guard over 
Napoleon brought rancorous attacks, especi- 
ally from O’Meara (q.v,). In 1825-31 he had 
an appointment in Cxyion. 

„ (2) Robert. See Sherbrooke. 

LOWE, Karl. See Loewe. 

LOWELL, (1) Amy (1874-1925), American 
imagist poet, bom at Brookline, Mass. She 
wrote volumes of vers libre which she named 
* unrhymed cadence * and also polyphonic 
prose. Her works, apart from her own verse, 
include Six French Poets (1915), Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry (1917) imd a 
biography of Keats (1925). 

(2) James Russell (1819-91), American 
poet, essayist and diplomat, was bora in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the son of a 
minister, and graduated at Harvard in 1838. 

In 1841-44 he published two volumes of 
poetry, in 1845 Conversations on the Old 
Poets; and in 1843 he helped to edit The 
Pioneer^ with Hawthorne, Poe and Whittier 
for contributors. In 1846, at the outbreak 
of the war with Mexico, he wrote a satiric 
poem in the Yankee dialect denouncing the 
pro-slavery party and the conduct of the 
government; and out of this grew the 
Biglow Papers. A great many serious poems 
were written about 1848, and formed a third 
volume. A Fable for Critics (1848) is a series 
of witty and dashing sketches of American 
authors. In 1851-52 he visited Europe. 

In 1855 he was appointed professor of 
Modem Languages and Literature at Harvard 
and went to Europe to prosecute his studies. 
He also edited me Atlantic Monthly from 
1857, and with C* E. Norton the North 
Amethan Review 1 863-67. His prose writings 
-^MyStudy WindowsendAmm^ my Books-- 
have hijdi qualities. The second series of 
i^tow Papers appeared during the dvil war. 
LoweU was an ardent abolitionist* and from 
the first gave himself tmreservcdly to the 
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cause of freedom. ThofOdi he had never 
been a politician, he was appointed in 1877 
U.S. minister to Spain, and was transferred 
in 1880 to Great Britain, where he remained 
until 1885. His Collected Writings were 
published in 1890-^1. See his Letters (1893, 
1934), and Lives by Underwood (1893), 
Scudder (1900), Greenslet (1906). 

(3) Pei^val (1855-1916), American astro- 
nomer, bora at Boston, educated at Harvard, 
established the Flagstaff Observatory jn 
Arizona (1894). He is best known foe his 
observations of Mars and for his prediction of 
the existence of the planet Pluto. He was the 
author of works on astronomy and on Japan. 

LOWNDES, William Thomas (c. 1798-1^3), 
English bookseller and bibliographer, born 
in London, to whom we owe The Biblio- 
grapher's Manual of English Literature (1834) 
and The British Librarian (1839). 

LOWRY, (Laurence) Stephen (1887- ), En- 

glish artist, born and trained in Manchester. 
He owes allegiance to no school, and has 
produced many pictures of the Lancashire 
industrial scene, mainly in brilliant whites 
and greys, peopled with scurrying ant-like 
men and women. 

LOWTH, Robert (1710-87), English bishop 
and scholar, born at Winchester, in 1741 
became professor of Poetry at Oxford, in 
1766 Bishop of St Davids and of Oxford, and 
in 1777 of London. He published De Sacra 
Poesi Hebraeorum (1753), Life of William of 
Wykeham (1758) and a new translation of 
Isaiah. He was one of the first to treat the 
Bible poetry as literature. 

LOW^ER, (1 ) Hugh CecU. See Lonsdale. 

(2) James William, 1st Viscount UUswater 
(1855-1949), was Conservative M.P. for 
Penrith 1886-1921, and Speaker of the House 
of Commons 1905-21. 

LOYOLA, Ignatius de, loy-d'la (1491-1556), 
is the name by which history knows ifiigo 
Ldpez de Recalde, Spanish soldier and 
ecclesiastic, born at his ancestral castle of 
Loyola in the Basque province of Guipuzcoa. 
A page in the court of Ferdinand, he ^en 
embraced the profession of arms. In the 
defence of Pampeluna he was severely 
wounded in the leg. The first setting of the 
limb having been mismanaged, he had it 
re-broken in order to be re-set. After this 
operation his convalescence was slow; and^ 
his stock of romances exhausted, he turned 
to the lives of Christ and of the saints. The 
result was a spiritual enthusiasm as intense 
as that by which he had hitherto been drawn 
to chivalry. Renouncing the pursuit of arms, 
be resolved to begin his new life by a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. In 1 522 he set out on 
fits pil^image, the first step of which was a 
volunUiry engagement to serve the poor and 
sick in the hospital of Manresa. There his 
zeal and devotion attracted such notice that 

he withdrew to a cavern in the vicinity, where 

he pursued alone his course of self-prescribed 
austerity, until, utterly exhausted, he was 
carried back to the hospital. From Manresa 
ho repaired to Rome, whence he proceeded 
on foot to Venice and there embarked for 
Cyprus and the Holy Land. Heretoniedto 
Venice and Barcelona in 1524. He now 
resolved to prepare tumsalf for ^ work of 
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religious and at thirty^three 

returned to the rudiments of grammar, 
followed up by a course at Alcal&, Salamanca 
and Paris. In 1S34 he founded with five 
associates the Society of Jesus. The original 
aim was limited to a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and the conversion of the Infidels, but 
as iUlbess to the Holy Land was cut ofif by 
war with the Turks, the associates sought 
to meet the new wants engendered by the 
I^ieibrmation. Loyola went to Rome in 
and submitted to Pope Paul Hi the 
rule of the proposed order, and the vow by 
whidh die memoers bound themselves to go 
as missionaries to any country the pope mij^t 
^ choose. The rule was approved in 1540, and 
next year the association elected Loyola as 
iti first general. From this time he resided 
in Rome. At Manresa he wrote the first 
draft of the Spiritual Exercises^ so important 
for the training of the Jesuits. He died 
July 31, 1556; was beatified in 1609; and 
was canonized in 1622. See books by 
Ribadaneira (1572), Maffei (1595), Bouhours 
(1679), D^is (1885), Rose (1891), Gothein 
^(1896), Thompson (1909), Sedgwidc (1923), 
^Van Dyke (1926), Astrain (trans. 1928) and 
.J. Brodrick (1956). 

,; LQ¥S0N, Charles* See Hyacinthe, PihiB. 
LUBBOCK, (1) Sir John, Ist Baron Avebury 
^ (1834-1913), bom in London, the son of the 
astronomer. Sir J. W. Lubbock (1803-65). 
From Eton he passed at fourteen into his 
father's banking-*house; in 1856 became a 
partner; served on several educational and 
currency commissions; and in 1870 was 
gmtunied for Maidstone in the Liberal 
interest, in 1880 for London University — 
,,from 1886 till 1900 as a Liberai-Unlonist 
He succeeded in passing more than a dozm 
important measures, including the Bank 
Holidays Act (1871), the Bills of Exchange 
Act, the Ancient Monuments Act (1882), and 
the Shop Hours Act (1889). He was vice- 
chancelior of London University 1872-80, 
president of the British Association (1881), 
V.P.R.S., president of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, chairman of the London 
County Council 1890-92, &c. Best known 
for his researches on primitive man and on 
the habits of bees and ants, he published 
J^rehistoric Times (1865; revised 1913), 
Origin of Civilisation (1870) and many books 
on natural history. See Life by Horace 
Hutdiinson (1914), and The L4f*»work of 
* Lord Avebury by A. Grant Duff (1924). 

(2) Percy (1879- ), English critic and 

essayist, bom in London, the grandson of (I). 
He was librarian bf Magdalene CoUege from 
1906 10 1908, and among his writniis are 
Crt0 of Fiction (1921), JBarffum (1922)* 
ajmok of personal childhood memories, and 
s^tes of Pepys (1909) and Edith Whaiton 
(1947). in]952hewasfiiadeaC.B.E. 
umk, ynSMm (1826^3), O^man writer 
fDsi art; was bom at Dortmtmd, and died at 
;%iCarlii^^ Hki most impofiam work was 
mmirhs KunsMsdAmtie (i860). 

seoiUMMiA(3)* 
Outtlee BlMAHiiin* 

0 , mm m 

at a volmiteer against Hie Tnrki in 

1828. sucoeecM at Hitrd earl in 1839, and as 


commander of cavalry in the Crimea foughf^ 
at the Alma, Balaklava and Inkermaniu 
Made G.C.B. in 1869, he becamb^ jel^ 
marshal in 1887. . 

LUCANUS, Marcus Annaeiis (a*d. 39-6% 
Latin poet, was bora at Corduba (CdrdobiO 
in Spain. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, 
had three sons — M. Annaeus Seneca, the 
Gallio of the Acts of the Apostles; L. 
Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher; and 
M. Annaeus Mela, father of Lucan. Rome's 
attractioD had already drawn thither Seneca, 
the philosopher; and Mda, with his wife, 
followed, to place their son under his unde's 
charge. Young Lucan became proficient in 
rhetoric and philosophy; and his aptitude 
for prose and verse was ominous of the fatal 
fluency which evolved the first three books 
of the Pharsalia while yet in his teens. At 
first the young emperor and the young poet 
were friends, and Nero's favour had conferred 
on Lucan the quaestorship. But when, in a 
great public contest, the palm went over 
Nero's head to Lucan, the emperor's marked 
discourtesies were returned by his successful 
rival with satire and with redoubled efforts 
to outshine him, till Nero was stung into 
forbidding Lucan either to publish poems or 
to recite them. Lucan became a ringleader 
of the Pisonian conspiracy ; it was discovered 
and he himself betraved. He was ordered to 
die, and, having had his veins opened, bled 
to death in a bath. Except a few fragments, 
we now have nothing of Lucan's many 
writings but the Pharsalia^ recounting the 
mighty duel of Pompey and Caesar for the 
empire of the world. It is frequently bom- 
bastic^ careless and inaccurate historically, 
but his descriptions are powerful, his use of 
language vivid and at its best his rhetoric is 
brilliant. See editions by Oudcndorp (1728), 
Haskins (1887), Hosius (1905), Francken 
(1895-98), Housman (1926). There are 
translations by Marlowe (l$t book). Sir P. 
Gorges, T. May (who continued the poem in 
Latin verse), Rowe (1718), Ridley (1897), and 
in prose by Rtimr (1853), Duff (1928). 
LUCAKIS, or Uiluuris, (1572-1638X 
Greek theologian, born in Crete, studied at 
Venice, Padua and Geneva, where he was 
Influenced by Calvinism. He rose by 1621 
to be Patriarch of Constantinople* He 
opened negotiations with the Calvinists of 
England and Holland with a view to union 
and the reform of the Greek Church; he 
corresponded with Gustavus Adolphus. 
Archbssbop Abbot and Laudr he pitaented 
Hie Alexandrian Codex to Charles I* The 
Eattem ConfesHdon of the Orthodox Chmch, 
of mrong Ouvmbttc tendency, issued in 1629, 
it is now thought may not have been written 

byhtm. The Jesuits five times brouidit 6^^ 

hts deposition, and by the Oteeks are sim^ 
posed to have instigated his minder hy the 
Tinks. In lone 1637 be was seiaed,. and 
h^eved to have been strangled, 
UK:AS,iba'Aes,<l) Celia Anin^ > 
Bngtish atthhect, bom in He 

studied at C^bridfS, and in 1930 
house at Bourne End iriikli m$ the Hud 
' eaampfo of the domei^ use of 


tnonoUIhle tiperoed nonefeta* Ihshsm 
designs (1932^), in paiWshHi 
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'^ConneJl and Basil Ward, played an important 
part in the development in England of the 
tdeaaeiC the Europe modem movement in 
frcMtecture. He is a founder-member of the 
AiARS group of architects. 

(2) Edward Verrall <1868-1938), En^ish 
essayist and biographer, born at Eltham, 
Kent, became a Dookseller*s assistant, a 
r^orter, contributor to and assistant editor 
of Punch and finally a publisher. He com- 
piled anthologies, wrote novels, the best of 
which was Over Bemertori's (1908), books of 
travel and about 30 volumes of essays in a 
light, charming vein. An authority on Lamb, 
he wrote a Life in 1905. 

(3) JFkank Lawrence (1894- ), English 

critic and poet, born at Hipperholme, 
Yorkshire. A fellow of King’s College and 
read^ in English at Cambridge, he has 
written many scholarly works of criticism, 
including Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy 
(1922), Authors Bead and Living (1926), 
Eight Victorian Poets (1930) and Studies 
French and English (1934). Among his 
volumes of poetry are Time and Memory 
( 1 929), and Ariadne (1 932). H is plays include 
Land's End (1938). He has also wriuen novels 
and popular translations of Greek drama and 
poetry. 

(4) James (1813-74), Dickens’s ‘Mr 
Mopes % from 1849 lived as an unwashed 
hermit on buns and gin at Elmwood, Hert- 
fordshire. 

(5) John Seymour (1849-1923), English 
historical painter, bom in London, became 
A.K.A. in 1886, R.A. in 1897. Among his 
worlos is a fresco at the Royal Exchange 
depicting William the Conqueror’s granting 
of London’s first charter. 

LUCAS VAN LEYDEN or Lucas Jacobss 
(1494-1533), Dutch painter and engraver, 
was born and died at Leyden. He practised 
almost every branch of painting, and aa an 
engraver ranks but little below Albrecht 
Diirer, whom be knew and by whom he was 
much influenced. See French work by 
Hvrard (1883) and German ones by Volbehr 
(1888) and M. Friedlaender (1924). 

LUCE, Henry Robliisoii <1898- ), Ameri- 

can magazine publisher and editor, bom in 
Shantung, China, founded Time (1923). 
ror/<m<ra930) and Idfe (1936). He also in 
the 1930’s mauguratoa the radio programme 
* March ofTime , which became a film feature. 
He married in 1935 Clare Boothe (q.v.). 
LUCIAN (c. A, 0 . 117-180), Creek writer, was 
bom at Samosata in Syria. Having learned 
Greek and studied rhetoric, he practised as 
an advocate tn Antioch, and wrote and 
recited show speeches for a living, travelling 
through Asia Minor, Greece, Italy and Gaul. 
Having thus made a fortune and a name, he 
settled in Athens, and there devoted himself 
to philosophy. There, too, he produced a 
new form of literature— humorous dialoi|ue. 
In his old age he accepted a good appoint- 
ment in Egym, where he died. Lucian lived 
when the old faiths, the old philosophy, the 
old hterature, were all rapidly dissolvmg. 
Never wa$4^afaiierfieid fo^ and 
Luciaii rmiM in it Hie ahsardity of 
retahihig the old deitka without Che^old 
belief fi brought out In the 0kUagws of ihe 


Cods^ Dialogues of the Dead, Prometheus, 
Charon, Menippos, IkaromehippoSf and others. 
Whether philosophy was more disgraced by 
the shailowikes or the vices of those who 
now professed it it would be bard to tell from 
hisSy^osium, Haliem, Bion Prasis, Drapetae 
&c. The old literature had been displaced 
by novels or romances of adventure of the 
most fantastic kind, which Lucian parodies 
in his True Histories. Apart from the purity 
of his Greek, his style is simple, sparkling, 
delightful. See editions by HemsteihuTs 
and Reitz (1730-45), Lehmann (1822-29), 
Bekker (1853), Sommerbrodt (1888), Nil6n 
(1906); translattons by Fowler and Hannon. 
LUCIUUS, Gaius (c. 180-102 B.C.), Roman 
satirist, was bom at Suessa Aurunca m ^ 
Campania, and died at Naples. He wrote 
thirty books of Satires, of which only frag- 
ments remain. Written in hexameters, they 
give a critical insight into his times. S^ the 
editions by Lachmann (1876), L. Muller 
(1872), F. Marx (1904-05), Terzaghi (1934), 
LUCRETIA, wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
when outraged by Sextus Tarquinius, sum- 
moned her husband and friends, and, making 
them take oath to drive out the Tarquins, ' 
plunged a knife into her heart. The tale has . 
formed the basis of several works, notably 
Shakespeare's Rape of Lucrece and the opera 
The Rape of Lucretia by Benjamin Britten. 
See Brutus. 

LUCRETIUS (Titus Lucretius Cams) (c. 99- 
55 B.C.), Roman poet, was said to have died 
mad from the effects of a love-potion given 
to him by his wife Lucilia (so in Tennyson's 
oem). The great work of Lucretius is hig. 
exameter poem De Natura Rerum, in six 
books. Lucretius aspired to popularize the 
philosophical theories of Democritus and 
Epicurus on the origin of the universe, with 
the special purpose of eradicating anything 
like religious belief, which he savagely 
denounces as the one great source of man's 
wickedness and misery. A calm and tranquil 
mind was his summum bonum, and the only 
way to it lay through a materialistic philo- 
sophy. Hts poem abounds in strikingly 
picturesque phrases; up and down are 
episodes of exquisite pathos and vivid 
description, perhaps hardly equalled in Latin 
poe^; and when he allegorizes myths int<^ 
moral truths, he is one of the sublimcst or 
poets. Lachmann's text (1850) was improved 
by Munro (1860), who added (1864) a 
commentary and translation. See Creechs 
(1714) and R. C. Trevelyan’s (1937) yewe 
translations, C. Bailey's (191()) and J. 
lackson's (1929) prose translations; also 
Sellar's Roman Poets (1863); bwks py 
Vcitch (1875), J. Masson (1907-09), Thomsbn 
(1915), Sikes (1936). ^ ^ . 

LIICULLUS, LttcSus Udidus (c. 1 K)-57 B.C.), 
Roman general, commanded the fleet m the 
first Mitfiridatic war, as consul in 74 defeated 
Mithridates, and introduced admirable re*!!^ 
ibrms into Asia Minor. He d^^ 
Tigranes of ^meoia (69 and 68). But b» 
legions became mutinous, and he wu si;^- 
seded by Pompey (66). He attenqvM to 
Pomp^'s power, and was one 
fiift triumvirate, but soon withdtsew fro^ 
politicly He had acquired prodigtooswetdRi, 
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aod spent the rest of his life in luxury. See 
J. M. Cobban, Senate and Provinces 79-49 b.c. 
(1935). 

LUCY, St (d. 303), the patron of the blind, 
was a virgin martyred under Diocletian at 
Syracuse. Her feast is kept on December 1 3. 
LUCY, (1) Sir Henry WUliam (1845-1924), 
English journalist, bom at Crosby near 
Liverpool, worked as reporter on the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, the Pall Mall Gazette 
gnd the Exeter Gazette (of which he became 
assistant-editor), before being appointed 
Daily News parliamentary reporter. The 
‘ Toby, M.P.’ of Punch from 1881 to 1916, 
he was also a novelist and a writer of books 
on parliamentary process. His autobiography, 

' Pifry Years in the Wilderness, was publish^ 
in 1909. 

(2) Sir Thomas (1532-1600), Warwickshire 
squire and Justice of the Peace, said to have 
prosecuted Shakespeare for stealing deer 
from Charlecote Park, and to have been the 
original of Justice Shallow. 

LUDD, Ned (fl. 1779), a Leicestershire idiot, 
destroyed some stocking-frames about 1782. 
From him the Luddite rioters (1812-18) took 
their name. 

LUDENDORFF, Erich von (1865 1937), 
Oerman general, bom near Posen, was a staff- 
officer 1904-13. In 1914 as quartermaster- 
general in East Prussia he defeated Samsonov 
at Tannenberg. When Hindenburg super- 
s^ed Falkenhayn in 1916, Ludendorff as 
his first quartermaster sent Mackensen to 
the Dobnija, and, in general, conducted the 
war to the end, having been transferred to 
^.the Western front, where he conducted a 
series of clever defensive campaigns. See his 
War Memories (trans. 1919). In 1923 he 
was a leader in the Hitler putsch at Munich, 
but he was acquitted of treason. As a 
candidate for the presidency of the Reich in 
1925 he polled few votes. Strongly opposed 
to Jews, Jesuits and freemasons, he was for a 
time a member of the National Socialist 
party, but from 1925 led a minority party of 
his own. 

LUDLOW, (1) Edmond (c. 1617-92), EngUsh 
regicide, bom at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, 
served under Waller and Fairfax, was 
returmxi for Wilts in 1646, sat among the 
king’s judges, and was elected to the council 
of state. In 1651 be was sent to Ireland as 
lieutenant-general of horse, but refused to 
recognize Cromwell’s protectorate. Member 
for Hindon in 1659, he urged the restoration 
of the Rump, commanded a^n a while in 
Ireland, was nominated by Lambert to the 
committee of safety, and strove in vain to 
reunite the republican party. After the 
Resioratton he made his way to Vevey. In 
J689 he came back, but, the House of 
Commons demanding his arresL be returned 
to Vevey. See his valuable Memoirs (ed. 
jPirfh (1894). 

f {21 John Maleoln Forbes (1821-1911), 
% i^ftish social reformer, and founder of the 
dlimtian socialists. He was chief registrar 
of Friendly Societies. 

Bohemia’s juitronets, 
wife of its first Christian auke, was 
by bar Heathen dao|feter-m-law, 
Dmimmira. 


LUDWIG, lood'veeKu, (1) see Louis. 

(2) originally Cohn, Emil (1861-1948), 
German author, born at Breslau, long 
resident in Switzerland, wrote some plays, 
but made his name as a biographer of 
the intuitive school, with lives of Goethe, 
Napoleon, William 11, Bismarck, Christ, 
Lincoln, Sue. 

(3) Karl Friedrich Wilhelm (1816-95), 
German physiologist, bom at Witzenhausen, 
professor at Leipzig (1865-95), did pioneer 
research on dandular secretions, and his 
invention of the mercurial blood-gas pump 
revealed the rdle of oxygen and other gases 
in the bloodstream. 

LU HSUN or Lu Hsio, shoon (1881-1936), 
Chinese writer, born at Shaohsin in Chekiang, 
of a family of scholars, became in 1909 dean 
of studies at the Shaohsin Middle School and 
later its principal. By 1913 he was professor 
of Chinese Literature at the National Peking 
University and National Normal University 
for Women. In 1926 he went as professor to 
Amoy University and later was appointed 
dean of the CoUege of Arts and Letters at 
Sun Yat-Sen University. Canton. One of 
the leading 20th-century writers of China, 
his career as an author began with a short 
story, Diary of a Madman (1918). In 1921 
appeared The True Story of Ah Q. Con- 
sidered his most successful book, it has been 
translated into many languages. Between 
1918 and 1925 he wrote 26 short stories and 
these appear in two volumes entitled Cry and 
Hesitation, 

LUINI, or Lovlno, Bernardino, loo-ee'nee 
(c, 1481-1532), Lombard painter, bom at 
Luino on Lago Maggiore, was trained in the 
school of Leonardo da Vinci, to whom many 
of his works have been attributed. He 
painted much at Milan, He is one of the 
five whose * supremacy ’ Ruskin affirmed. 
Sec Life by G. C. Williamson (1899) and 
monograph by L. Beltrami (1911). 
LUriPRAND. Sec Liutprand. 

LUKE, (1) {Loukas — i.e. Lucas), a companion 
of St Paul, mentioned in Ckil. iv. 14 as ’ the 
beloved physician his name is suggestive 
of an Italian origin. Church tradition made 
him a native of Antioch in Syria, one of ’ the 
seventy ' mentioned in Luke x, a painter by 
profession, and a martyr. Ho is first named 
as author of the third gospel in the Mura- 
torian canon (2nd century); and tradition 
has ever since ascribed to him both that work 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Critics arc 
divided. See A. Hamack, Lttke the Physician 
(1907) and Acts of the Apostles (1909): 
J. M. Creed, Gospel according to St Luke 
(1930). 

(^ Sir Samuel. See Samuel. 

LULL. Ramdii. See Lully (2). 

LULLY, (1) Gtovaiml Battista, loo'tee (1632- 
1687); French composer of Italian parentage, 
bom in Florence, came as a boy to Paris, and 

Louis XIV was finally, after morit ambi- 
tious intriguing, made operatic director 
(1672). With Quinault as librettist, he 
composed many operas, in which be made 
the ballet an essential part; the favounles 
^11 Gluck’s time) wtare Tkisdt, Amide, 
Pkaiitm, Atys, Isis, and Ads et GaMe* He 
also wrote church music, dance music and 
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pastorals. See books by Radet (1891), 
Pruniires (1910). 

i2) Raymond (sometimes Loll) (c. 1232- 
1315), Spanish theologian and philosopher, 

* the enhghtened doctor *, bom at Palma in 
Majorca, in his youth served as a soldier and 
led a dissolute life, but from 1266 gave 
him^lf up to asceticism and resolved on a 
spiritual crusade for the conversion of the 
Mussulmans. To this end, after some years 
of study, he produced his Ars Magna, the 

* Lullian method a mechanical aid to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the solution of 
all possible problems by a systematic mani* 
pulation of certain fundamental notions (the 
Aristotelian categories, &c.). He also wrote 
a book a^inst the Averroists, and in 1291 
went to Tunis to confute and convert the 


Mohammedans, but was imprisoned and 
banished. After visiting Naples, Rome, 
Majorca, Cyprus and Armenia, he again 
sailed (1305) for Bugia (Bougie) in Algeria, 
and was again banished; at Paris lectured 
against the principles of Averroes; and once 
more at Bugia was stoned so that be died a 
few days afterwards. The Lullists combined 
religious mysticism with alchemy, but it has 
been disproved that Lully himself ever 
dabbled in alchemy. Apart from his Ars 
Magna, of his works Llibre de Contemplacid 
is masterly and he was the first to use a 
vernacular language for religious or philo- 
sophical writing. He also wrote impressive 
poetry. See Life by Allison Peers (1929). 

LUMIERE, lUm^yayr, Auguste Marie Louis 
Nicolas (1862-1954), and l^uis Jean (1864- 
1948), French chemists, brothers, manu- 
facturers of photographic materials, invented 
a cine camera (1893) and a process of colour 
photography. 

LUNARbr, Vincenzo (1759-1806). Italian 
aeronaut, born at Lucca, made from Moor- 
fields on September 15, 1784, the first hydro- 
gen balloon ascent in England. 

LUPTON, HKmias Goff (1791-1873), English 
mezzotint engraver, was bom and died in 
London. He was one of the first to use steel 
in engraving. Among his works are Turner's 
Pons and JRivers. | 

LLSIGNAN. Sec Guy dk Lusionan, 

LUTHARDT, airi^oplt Ernst, ioo-fart (1823- 
1902), Lutheran theologian, became professor 
at Marburg (1854) and at Leipzig (185Q. He 
wrote a Commentary on John’s Gospel 
(1852-53; 2nd ed. 1876), St John the Author 
of the Fourth Gospel, works on ethics, 
dogmatics, &c. See his Reminiscences (2nd 
ed. 1891). 

LUTHER, Martin (1483-1546), German 
religious reformer, was bom at Eisleben, the 
son of a miner, and went to school at Magde^ 
burg and Eisenach, fn 1501 he entered the 
University of Erfurt, and took his degree in 
1505. Before this, however, he was led to 
the study of the Scriptures, resolved to devote 
himself to a spiritual life, and spent three 
years in the Augustinian convent at Erfurt. 
In 1507 he was ordained a priest, in 1508 
leered on philosophy in the University of 
Wittenberg, in 1509 on the Scriptures, and as 
e preach produced a rtill more powerthl 
mfluence. Ri 1511 be waa sent to Rome, 
and aRer his retom his caie^ 


commenced. Money was greatly needed at 
Rome; and its emissaries sought everywhere 
to raise funds by the sale of indulgences. 
Luther’s indignation at the shameless trafiic 
carried on by the Dominican John Tetzel 
(1517) became irrepressible. He drew out 
ninety-five theses on indulgences, denying to 
the pope all right to forgive sins; and these 
on October 31 he nailed on the church door 
at Wittenberg. Tetzel retreated from Saxony 
to Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, where he pub- 
lished a set of counter-theses and burnt 
Luther's. The Wittenberg students retaliated 
by burning Tetzel's. In 1518 Luther was 
joined by Melaochthon. The pope, Leo X, 
at first took little heed of the disturbance, 
but in 1518 summoned Luther to Rome to 
answer for his theses. His university and the 
elector interfered, and ineffective negotiations 
were undertaken by Cardinal Cajetan and 
by Miltitz, envoy of the pope to the Saxon 
court. Eck and Luther held a memorable 
disputation at Leipzig (1519). Luther mean- 
time attacked the papal system as a whole 
more boldly. Erasmus and Hutten now 
joined in the conflict. In 1520 the Reformer 
published his famous address to the ’ Chris- 
tian Nobles of Germany *, followed by a 
treatise On the Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church, which works attacked also the 
doctrinal system of the Church of Rome/ 
The papal bull, containing forty-one theses, 
issued against him he burned before a 
multitude of doctors, students, and citizens 
in Wittenberg. Germany was convulsed with 
excitement. Charles V had convened his first 
diet at Worms in 1521 ; an order was issued 
for the destruction of Luther's books, and 
he himself was summoned to appear before 
the diet. His journey thither resembled a 
triumph; the threats of enemies and the 
anxieties of friends alike failed to move him; 
ultimately he was put tmder the ban of the 
Empire. On his return from Worms be was 
seized, at the instigation of the Elector of 
Saxony, and lodged (really for his protection) 
in the Wartburg. During the year he spent 
here he translated the S^iptures and com- 
posed various treatises. Disorders recalled 
Luther to Wittenberg in 1522; he rebuked 
the unruly spirits, and made a stand against 
lawlessness on the one hand and tyranny on 
the other. In this year he published his 
acrimonious reply to Henry Vlli on the seven 
sacraments. Estrangement had gradually 
sprung up between Erasmus and Luther, and 
there was an open breach in 1525, when 
Erasmus published De Libero Arbitrio, and ,.. 
Luther foUowed with De Servo Arbitrio. In 
that year Luther married Katharina von Bora 
(q.v.), one of nine nuns who had withdrawn 
from conventual life. In 1529 he enga^ 
in his famous conference at Marbttr||^ with 
Zwingli and other Swiss divines, obstinately 
matnuintng his views as to the Real (in- 
substantial) Presence in the Eucharist The ' 
drawing up of the Augsburg Confession,,, 
Melandthon representing Luther, marks the 
culmination of the German Reformation 
(1530); henceforward Luther’s life was 
uneventful. He died at Eisleben, and was 
buried at Wlttenbei^ Endowed widi broad 
human sympa&ies, massive eneraff, 
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and afiectionate simplicity* and rich, if 
sometimes coarse humour, he was undoubt- 
edly a spiritual genius. His, intuitions of 
divine truth were bold, vivid and penetrating, 
if not philosophieal and comprehensive; and 
he possessed the power of kindling other souls 
with the fire of his own convictions. His 


he possessed the power of kindling other souls 
with the fire of his own convictions. His 
works are voluminous. Among those of 
more general interest are his Table-talk^ 
Letters and Sermons. His Commentaries on 
Galatians and the Psalms are still read; and 
he was one of the great leaders of sacred song, 
his hymns, rugged, but intense and expressive, 
hav^ an enduring power. The great 
editions of Luther*s works are those of 
Wittenberg (12 vols. German; 7 vols. Latin, 

" ‘ " Q 

vols. 1740-53); Erlangen and Prankfort 
(67 vols. German; 33 vols. Latin, 1826-73); 
and Weimar (1883 et sea.). See Lives by 
KrOsthn (1875; 5th ed. 1^3), Kolde (1884- 
1893), H. Grisar (trans. 1913-17; CathoUc), 
Boehmer (trans. 1930), and in En^sh by 
T. M. Lindsay (1903), H. P. Smith (1911), 
Mackinnon (4 vols. 1925-30), Aubigne 
' (1948) 

LUTTEBEL or LuttreU, Edward (fl. 1670- 
1710), English ennaver who probably came 
, fipm Dublin to London, where he was a 
student of law. But abandoning this for art 
he became a crayon painter and one of the 
first mezzotint engravers. Some of his 
portraits in the National Portrait Gallery are 
of Samuel Butlen Bishop Morley and 
Archbishop Sancroft. 

LUnrENS, Sir Edwin Landseer (1869-1944), 
.iEn^sh ar^tect, bom in London, has been 
calM the greatest architect since Christopher 
Wren. His designs ranged from the pictur- 
esque of his early country houses, tnduding 
Marsh Court, Stockbridge and Lindisfarae 
Castle to those in the Renaissance style as 
Heathcote. llkley and Salutation, Sandwich, 
and finally he evolved a classical style 
exhibited m the Ceootapl^ Whitehall, and 
which reached its height in his design for 
Uvei|>ool Roman Catholic Cathedral. Other 
profxuneot works were his magnificent 
Vicert^’s House, New Delhi, a masterpiece in 
classical design; the British Pavilion at the 
Rome Exhibition of 1910; the An Gallery, 
.^lobannesburg; Britannic House, City of 
London; and the Midland Bank, Piccadilly. 
He became president of the Royal Academy 
in 1938 and tn 1942 received the Order of 


bom in Berlin, gave name to a renowned 
fiMps of VQhmtaers, *the Blad; Mger*, 
Hmd by him during the war of liberatimi in 
^“13. See work by Von Jagwitz (Beriin 

URG, Dae de, Phmpols Henri 4e 


; Mris, sms trained by h» aunt, mother of the 
^ <imlCond6» and adhered to Coodd throui^ 
the #afi<d*ilieFioftde. Aller 1659 he was 


% jMW^bodig j[l^l>— he had just 
Mm of Loaemboum-Fiiiay. 
heaerfed tuider Cdndd in 
la I67Z he Hitmen atfCCKeilfaHy 
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trwaded the Netherlands, and, driven back 
in 1673, conducted a masterly retreat. 
During the war he stormed Valenctennps and 
twice defeated the Prince of Orange. Made a 
marshal in 1675, soon after the peace (1678) 
he quarrelled with Louvois (q.v.), and was 
not employed for twelve years. In 1690 he 
commands in Flanders, and defeated the 
allies at Fleurus, and later twice more routed 
his old opponent, now William III, at 
Steinkirk and Neerwinden. He died in Paris. 

LUXEMBURG, Rosa (1871-1915^, German 
revolutionary of the extreme left, bom at 
Zamo^ in Poland, was with Karl Liebknecht 
leader of the Spahakusbund, and wi^ him 
was murdered in Berlin. She wrote Die 
Akkumulation desKapitals (1913). 

LUYNES, Charles d*Albert, Doc de, Itheen 
(1578-1621), the unworthy favourite of 
Louis Xlli of France, became in 1619 a peer 
of France, and in 1621 chancellor. See Life 
by Zeller (Paris 1879). 

LVOV, Prince Geord Evgenievich (1861- 
1925), Russian liberal politidan, head of the 
provisional government in the revolution of 
1917, was succeeded by Kerensky, and left 
Itussia 

LYALL, Sir Allred Comyn (1835-1911). 
English administrator and author, bora at 
Coulsdon, Surrey, educated at Eton and 
Haileybury, was lieutenant-governor of the 
North-west Provinces of India (1882-87). 
He wrote on India and on literature, verses. 
&c. See Life by H. M. Durand (1913). 

LYAUTEY, Lonis Hubert GoomIvc, lee-H-tay 
(1854-1934), French marshal (1921), born at 
Nancy, held administrative posts in Algeria, 
Tongking and Madagascar (under Gallidni); 
but his most brilliant work was done in 
Morocco, where he was resident commissary- 
^eral in 1912-16, 1917-25. See Ufc by 
Maurois (trans. 1931). 

LYCURGUS, li-kur'goosy (I) traditional law- 
giver of Sparta, assigned to the 9th c^tury 
B.C. It is still doubtful whether or not he was 
mythological. 

(2) (c. 396-324 B.c.), Attic orator, sup- 
ported Demosthenes, and as manager of the 
public revenue distinguished himself by his 
integrity and love of splendid architecture. 
One spmh and a fragment have survived. 

LYD^tKER, Rlcb^, -dek'- (1849-1915), 
English naturalist and geologist, born iti 
London, was an authority on mammals. He 
studied at Trinity, C^ambrldge, and worked on 
the Indian Geological Survey (1874-82). His 
writings include Phases of Animal L^e (1892) 
and The Horse and his Relations (1912). 

LYDGATE, John (c. lITO-e. 1451), an 
imitator of Ctiaucer, was bom at L^mgxte 
iMT Newmarket, and became a Benedictifie 
monk at Bury St Edmunds. He may have 
studied at Oxford and Cambric^; ^ 
travelled in Prance and pe^ps Italy, and 


A court poet, he received a pension , in 1439, 
but died in poverty. Lvdsate*s lona^ works 
are the Bbo/c, the 


repTMted as a new Canterbusy li^ and 
was based on a Fmch verse rommios, 
ven^odiott is rougik and ^ pom du^ 
prolix. The Troy Book mm founded oi» 
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Colonna*! Latin prose Historia Trojana^unxi 
Uie Fall of Frinces on Boccaccio. Other 
works are the Daunee of Mackabre^ from the 
French; Court of Sapience; Temple of GktSf 
a copy of Chaitcer's House of Fame; and a 
metrical Ltfe of St Edmund, See E.E.T.S. 
editions (esp. fempU of Clas Schick and 
Minor Poems by H. N. MacCracken, who 
attempts to establish the Lydgate canon). 

LYELL. Sir Charles (1797-1975)^ Scottish 
geologist, born at Kinnordy, Forfarshire, the 
eldest son of the mycologist and Dante 
student, Charles LyeU (1767-1849). Brou^t 
up in the New Forest, and educated at 
Ringwood, Salisbury, and Midhurst, in 1816 
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Lyly’s Complete Works were edited by R. 
Warwick Bond in 1902. See books by 
C G. Child (Leipzig 1894), Feuillerat (1910), 
V. M. Jeffery (1929). 

LYND, Robert (1879-1949), Irtsh essayist and 
critic, bom in Belfast He was for many years 
literaiy editor of the News Chronicle and also 
contributed to the New Statesman, signing 
himself Y. Y. His essays, of which he wrote 
numerous volumes, are on a wide variety of 
topics. Of an intimate, witty and charming 
nature rather reminiscent of Lamb, some 
titles are The Art of Letters (1920), The Blue 
Lion (1923), The Orange Tree (1926) and in 
Defence ojf Pink (193^. 


he entered* Exeter Co*llege, Oxford, and took LYNDWraST. John wgleton Copley, 
bis B.A. in 1819. At Oxford in 1819 he ( 1772 - 1863 ), And^Aii^ican tawyw. ion # 


attended the lectures of Buckland, and 
acquired his taste for geology. He studied 
law, and was called to the bar; but devoting 
himself to ^logy, made European tours in 
1824 and 1828-30, and published the results 
in the Transactions of the Geological Society 
and elsewhere. His Principles of Geology 
(1830-33) may be ranked next after Darwin^s 
Origin of Species among the books which 
exercised the most powerful influence on 
scieotiflc thought in the 19th century. It 
denied the necessity of stupendous convul- 
sions. and taught that the greatest geological 
changes might have been produced by forces 
still at work. The Elements of Geology (1838) 
was a supplement. The Geological Evidences 
of the Antiquity of Man (1863) startled the 
public by its unbiased attitude towards 
Darwin. Lyell also published Travels in 
North America (1W5) and A Second Visit to 
the UnUed States (1849). In 1832-33 he was 
professor of Geology at King*s Collen, 
London. Repeatedly president of the 
Geological Society, and in 1864 premdent of 
the British Association, he was knighted in 
1848, and created a baronet in 1864. He 
died in London, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, See Life, Letters, and 
Journals (1881), and Prof. Bonney’s Charles 
LyeU and Modern Geology (1895). 

LYLY, John, HH (c. 1554-1606), English 
dramatist and novelist, * the Euphuist ', was 
born in the Weald of Kent. He took his B. A. 
from Magdalen (Allege, Oxford, in 1573, and 
studied also at Cambridge. Lord Bur^l^ 
gave him some post of trust in his household, 
and he became vice-master of the St Paul s 
choristers. Having hi 1589 taken part in the 
Marprclate controversy, he was returned to 
parliament for Aylesbury and Appleby, 
1597-1601. His Euphues, a foinancc in two 
pam^Euphues, the Anatomie of Wit (1519), 
and &mhites and his ^gland (1580)— was 
received with great applause. One peculi vity 
of bis * new &gflsh ^ is the constant empl<^« 
meat of simllM drawn from fabulous stones 
about the properties of animals, plantt and 
minerals; aiiofiier is the exoeiitve indulgence 
manthhesla. Lyly*s earliest comedy was The 
JPe«»a in the Moone. produced m or before 
1583, Ctsmpatm ahd and 
puwidjed 

and Midsn ia Mather JBtmbkJa 1594, 
5 »d iMvd* hifymm'p&ihdejB 1601. The 
delightful eeisii (of doobd^, 
we first printed hi the editkai Of 1632. 


J: S. Copley; R.A. (q.v.), was born at Boston, 
Mass. At three, with his mother, he followed 
the painter to London, and in 1790 entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating in 
1794. Next year he got a fellowship, and in 
1796 paid a visit to the States. On his return 
he studied for the bar, and was called in 1804. 
Success was slow till 1812, when he made a 
hit by his ingenious defence of a Luddite 
rioter. In 1817 he obtained the acquittal of 
Thistlcwood and Watson on their trial for 
high treason; but for the next state prosecu* 
tion the government secured him on their 
side, and in 1818 he entered parliament as 
member for Yarmouth. Henceforward he 
continued a fairly consistent Tory. In 1819, 
as Sir John Copley, he became solicitor- 
general, in 1824 attorney-general, and in 
1826 master of the rolls. As Baron Lwd- 
hurst he was lord chancellor under three ‘ 
administrations from 1827 to 1830, when his 
Whig opponents made him chief-baron of 
the Exchequer; that office he exchanged 
for the woolsack under Peel (1834-35). In 
1841-46 he was for the third time lord 
chancellor. Lyndhurst’s judgments have 
never been excelled for lucidity, method ^d 
legal acumen. Sec Atlay, Victorian Chan- 
cellars (1906). ^ 

LYNDSAY, or Lintay, Sir DavW, of the 
Mount (c. 1486-1555), Scottish poet, was 
bom probably at one of his father’s scats— 
the Mount near Cupar, G army Iton (now 
Garleton), near Haddington. In 1512 he 
was appointed * usher ’ of the new-bom 
prince who became James V. In 1522 or 
earlier Lyndsay married Janet Douglas, the 
king’s sempstress; in 1524 (probably), under 
the Dou^ases, he lost (or changed) his place; 
in 1538 he seems to have been Lyon Kmg-cf- 
arms; by 1542 he had been knitted? He 
went on embassies to the Nelh^lands, 
France, England and Denmark. He 

centuries be 'em the poet of the Smtillh 
people. Hto poems, oftmeoMse, ere 
humour, gooo sense end knowledge of WL 
world, and were said to hove dome more w 
the Refwniatlon in Scotland Aan aU w - 
sermons of Kno*. for Lyndsay si^ 

his *arpest shafts deny. The 

and most pomkal of hte writings is 

the most amhhaoi& The W»inn^; tir — * 
nmaikab^ . 

(a dramatta woik first perfoBned M I 
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gow in 1S40, and rtyived with great success 
at the Edinburgh Festivals of 1948 and 1959); 
the most amusing. The Historic of Sguyer 
Meldrum, There are editions by Chalmers 
(1806), David Laing (1879), Small, Hall, and 
Murray (E.E.T.S. 1865-71), Hamer (S.T.S. 
1931-36). See also W. Munson, Sir David 
Lyndsay (1938). 

LYNDSAY OF PITSCOTIIE. See Pits- 

COTTIE. 

LYNE. Sec Ignatius (Father). 

LYNEDOCH, Thomas Graham, Ist Baron, 
iiifdoviH (1748-1843), son of the laird of 
Balgowan in Perthshire, raised in 1793 the 
99th Regiment of foot, and served at 
Quiberon and in Minorca (1798). He besieged 
Valetta in 1800, was at Corulia and in 
Walcheren (1809), at Barrosa defeated the 
French 0811), fought at Ciudad Rodrigo 
(1812), Badajoz, and Salamanca, commanded 
the left wing at Vitoria (1813), captured 
Tolosa and San Sebastian and in Holland 


very famous Postilide Of commentaries on 
scripture, in which he Insisted on the literal 
meanings and protested against the traditional 
allegorizing method. 

LYSANDER (d. 395 B.c.), Spartan admiral, 
as commander of the fleet defeated the 
Athenians at Aegospotami (405), and in 404 
took Athens, thus ending the Peloponnesian 
war. 

LYSENKO, Trofim Denisovich (1898- ), 

the enfant terrible of Soviet genetics, bom in 
Karlovka, Ukraine, gained a considerable 
reputation as an instiller of good crop 
husbandry into the Russian p^santry during 
the famines of the early ’thirties. On the 
basis of a borrowed discovery that the phases 
of plant growth can be accelerated by short 
doses of low temperature, he built im a 
quasi-scientitic creed, compounded of Dar- 
winism and the Michurinian thesis, that 
heredity can be changed by good husbandry, 
but otherwise more in line with Marxism 


conquered at Merxem, but failed to storm 
Bergen-op-Zoom (1814). He was created 
Baron Lynedoch of Balgowan (1814). He 
founded the Senior United Service Club 
(1817). See Lives by Graham (2nd ed. 1877) 
and Col. Delavoye (1880). 

LYON, John (d. 1592), English yeoman, in 
1571 founded the great public school of 
Harrow. 

LYONS, (1) Edmond, Ist Baron (1790>1858), 
English admiral, bom at Burton, Hants, 
commanded in the Dutch West Indies (1810- 
1811) and in Crimean waters, and was made 
a peer in 1856. 

(2) Sir Joseph (1848-191 7), English business 
man, bora in London, first studied art and 
invented a stereoscope before joining with 
three friends, Isidore and Montague Gluck- 
stein and Barnett Salmon, to establish what 
was to become L Lyons and Co. Ltd. 
Starting in Piccadilly with a teashop, he 
became head of one of the largest catering 
businesses in Britain. He was knighted in 
1911. 

(3) Joseph Aloyshis (1879-1939), Australian 
statesman, born at Stanley, Tasmania, 
educated at Tasmania University, became 
a teacher but entm^ed politics in 1909 as 
Labour member in the Tasmanian House of 
Assembly, ^.He held the post of minister of 
education%d railways (1914-16) and was 
premier (1923-29). In the federal parliament, 
he was in turn postmaster-general, minister 
of public works and treasurer. In 193! he 
broke away as a protest against the govern- 
ment’s financial policy and led an oppositfon 
nai^, the United Australian Party, which he 

'Wmself founded. In 1932 he became 
l^prime minister, which position he held until 
his death. During his term of office by his 
fimhiclal policy especially he gained the 
■4nist of the people, 

C4) Rtchurd Bickefton PemeU, lit Ettrl 
Mill-97), born at Lynungton, son of <1), 
&tgfiih diplomat, was ambassador to the 
United Stales. Turkey and France, was made 
a vifcouiit in 1881, an earl in 1887. See Life 
by Lord Newlon (I9i3> 
aYRA, FHcte & (12707-1340), born at 
lUptt nw %tettx, nm a teettner at Paris, 
of Oie Franciicani, and anthor of 


than with genuine scientific theorizing. 
Failing to obtain scientific pre-eminence in 
the usual manner, he in 1948 with the 
approval of the Communist Party, declared 
the accepted Mendclian theo^ erroneous and 
banished many outstanding Soviet scientists, 
opposed to him, to obscurity. With the rise 
of Khrushchev and his agricultural policies, 
Lysenko faded from the limelight, resident 
(1938-56) of the Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences, he was awarded the Order of Lenin 
in 1949 and the Stalin prize in 1949 for his 
book Agrobiohfty (1948). 

LYSIAS (c. 450-380 B.c.), Greek orator, was 
the son of a rich Syracusan, who settled in 
Athens about 440. He was educated at 
Thurii in Italy. The I'hirty Tyrants in 404 
stripped him and his brother Polemarchus of 
their wealth, and killed Polemarchus. The 
first use to which Lysias put his eloquence 
was, on the fall of the Thirty (403), to 
prosecute Eratosthenes, the t>Tant chiefly to 
blame for his brother’s murder. He then 
practised with success as a writer of speeches 
for litigants. From his surviving speeches 
we see that Lysias is delightfully lucid in 
thought and expression, and strong in 
character-drawing. 

LYSIMACHUS, ihsim'a^koos (d. 281 b . cj . 
Macedonian general of Alexander, afterwards 
king of Thrace, to which he later added north- 
west Asia Minor and Macedonia. He was 
defeated and killed at Koroupedion by 
Selcucus. 

LYSIPPUS, >sip'- (fl. c. 360-316 b.c.), of 
Sfcyon, a pralific Greek sculptor, made 
several portrait busts of Alexander the Great. 
See £. A. Gardner’s Six Greek Sculptors 
(1910). 

LYIE, Hmiry Fnmdi (1793-1847), British 
hymn-writer, bora at Ednam near Kelso, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin; took orders 
in 1815; was for twenty-five yam incumbent 
of Lower Brixham; and died at Nice, His 
Poem. ehUfiy PeligUm (1833; reprinted as 
MIscelimieous iWmi, 1868), are well-nigh 
forgotten; but ’ Abide with me *, * Pleasant 
are thy couru *, and other hymns keep h|s 
memory green. See Life prefixed to nis 
Xemaing (1850) and L Mian, A mtUmary 
of Hynmoi^y (1892). 
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LYTTELTON, (1) George, lit Baroo (1709- 
177^, English politician and author, son of 
Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley in Worcester- 
shire, entered parliament in 1730, soon 
acquired eminence as a sneaker, held several 
high political offices, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1759. His poetry gained him a 
place m Johnson’s Lives of the Poets \ his best- 
known prose works are on The Conversion and 
Apostleship of St Paul (1747), Dialogues of 
the Dead (1760), and History of Henry II 
(1764). See Memoirs and Correspondence 
(1845), and Ananda Vittal Rao, A Minor 
Augustan (Calcutta 1934). 

(2) George William, 4th Baron, second 
creation (1817-76), as chairman of the 
Canterbury Association sent Anglican 
colonists to New Zealand and so founded 
Canterbury, N.Z., the port of which bears his 
name. He was under-secretary for the 
Colonies (1846). 

(3) Oliver. Sec Chakdos. 

(4) Thomas, Ixird Lyttelton (1744-79), son 
of (1), the ‘wicked Lord Lyttelton*, died 
three days after a death-warning dream. The 
Poems hy a Young Nobleman (1780) may 
partly have been his, but the Letters of the 
late Lord Lyttelton (1780-82) were probably 
by W. Combe. See Lives by Frost (1876), 
Blunt (1936), Lang, ValePs Tragedy (1903). 

(5) Sir Thomas. See Littleton. 

LYTTON, (1) Edward George Lytton Buhver-, 

1st Baron (1803-73), English novelist, play- 
wright, essayist, poet and politician, was 
born in London, youngest son of General 
Earle Bulwer (1776-1807) by Elizabeth 
Barbara Lytton <1773- 1843), the heiress of 
Knebworth in Hertfordshire. He took early 
to rhyming and in 1820 he published Ismael 
and other Poems, At Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
( i «22 25), he carried oflf the Chancellor’s gold 
medal for a poem upon ‘ Sculpture *, but took 
only a pass degree. His unhappy marriage 
(1827), against his mother’s wishes, to the 
Irish beauty, Rosina Wheeler, ended in 
separation (1836), but called forth a marvel- 
lous literary activity, for the temporary 
estrangement from his mother threw him 
almost wholly on Ws own resources. His 
enormous output, vastly popular during his 
lifetime, includes Eugene Aram (1832), The 
Last Pays of Pompeii (1834), Riensi (1835), 
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The Last of the Barons (1843) and Harold 
(1843). Some of his plays are The Lady of 
Lyons (1838), Richelieu (1839), Money (1840), 
and his poetiy includes an epic. King Arthur 
(1848-49). M.P. for St Ives (1831-41), he 
was created a baronet in 1838, and in 1843 
he succeeded to the Knebworth estate and 
assumed the surname of Lytton. Ho re- 
entered parliament as member for Hertford- 
shire in 1852, and in the Derby government 
(1858-59) as colonial secretary he called into 
existence the colonies of British Columbia 
and Queensland and in 1866 he was raised to 
the peerage. He died at Torquay, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See his Life, 
Letters^ and Literary Remains (vols. i-ii, 
1883) by his son (down to 1832), Memoir 
(1913) by his grandson, 2nd Earl of Lytton. 
J^E 5 e also Life by Escott (1910), and the 
‘ panorama ’ by Michael Sadleir (i, 1931). 

(2) Edward Robert Bulwer, Ist Earl of 
(1831-91), poet, diplomatist and statesman, 
son of (1), was born in London, and educated 
at Harrow and at Bonn. In 1849 he went to 
Washington as attochd and private secretary 
to his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer (q.v.); and 
subsequently he was appointed attache,, 
secretary of legation, consul or chargd 
d* affaires at Florence (1852), Paris (1854), 
The Hague (1856), St Petersburg and 
Constantmople (1858), Vienna (1859). Bel- 
grade (I860), Constantinople again (1863), 
Athens (1864), Lisbon (1865), Madrid (1868), 
Vienna again (1869) and Pans (1873). In the 
last year he succeraed his father as second 
Lord Lytton, and in 1874 became minister 
at Lisbon, in 1876-80 was viceroy of India, 
and in 1880 was made Earl of Ljtton; in 
1887 he was sent as ambassador to Paris, and 
there he died. His works, published mostly 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Owen Meredith 
include novels, poems, and translations from 
Serbian. Sec his Indian Administration 

a and his Utters (1906), both by his 
ter. Lady Betty Balfour. 

(3) Sir Henry Alfred (1867-1936), Engl^ 
actor, bom in London, first appeared on the 
stage in the D’Oyly Cane Opera Company 
In Glasgow in 1884, Till 1932 he played 
leading parts in Gil^rt and Sulbvan <^ra. 
He wrote Secrets of a Savoyard (1927), A 
fVandering Minstrel iWy). 
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MAARTENS, Maarten, pen-name of Jost 
Marius Wl^ van der Poortea Sdiwartz 
(1858-1915), who, born at Amsterdam, spent 
part of bis boyhood in England, went to 
school in Germany, and studied and tau^t 
law at Utreedit University* He wrote powr- 
ful novels in nervous English, including Tire 
Aveli^ (ISdy), Ood*s Fool 
My Lad^ohody ixm). See hit 
Utttu^s, ed. his daun^ter (1930), and a study 
by Maanen tl92S)* 

MXllIlSxw; S (IdST'^lTOT), 


French Benedictine monk, bjwn et % 

Pierremont m Chamgpe, fign^ld^ wrk^ 

in St Germem-des-Pr& 

died. He edited St Bernard s 

and wrote a history of his order (1668-110®) 

y^Sr!!!“«£sa£r4X'ffi 
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(1740) and Observations sur Vhistotre de la 
Grice (176$. His De la manUre d'dcHre 
rhistoin (17S3) contains severe strictures on 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon and Voltaire. 
See books by Guerrier (1886) and Whitfield 
(1930). 

MABUSE, Jan, real name Gossart, ma-bUz 
(c. 1470-1532), Flemish painter, was bom at 
Maubeuge (Mabuse), in 1503 entered the 
painters* guild of St Luke at Antwerp, and 
was influenced by Memlinc and Quentin 
Matsys. In 1508-09 he accompanied Philip 
of Burgundy to Italy, and returned with his 
style greatly modified by the Italian masters. 
Drunken but sumptuous, he lived latterly at 
Middelburg, and died at Antwerp. 
McADAM, John London (1756-1836), inventor 
of the * macadamizing * system of road- 
making, was bom at Ayr, September 21, 1 756. 
He went to New York in 1770, became a 
, successful merchant, and on his xetura to 
Scotland in 1783 bought the estate of 
Sauchrie, Ayrshire. Surveyor (1816) to the 
Bristol Turnpike Trust, he re-made the roads 
there cheaply and well. His advice was sought 
in all directions. Impoverished through his 
. labours, he petitioned parliament in 1820, 
and in 1825 was voted £2000, in 1827 made 
surveyor-general of metropolitan roads. He 
died November 26. He wrote three books 
on road-making (1819-22). See Life by 
M. R. R. M. Pember-Devereux (1940). 
MACALPfNE, John, See Machabbus. 
MacARTHUR, Dougins (1880- ), Ameri- 

can soldier, bom at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and educate at West Point. Commissioned 
in the Corns of Engineers in 1903, he went to 
Tokyo in 1905 as aide to his fiither, then chief 
U.S. observer at the Russo-Japanese war. 
In the first World War he servixl with dis- 
tinction in France, was decorated thirteen 
times and cited seven additional times for 
biaveiy. Promoted brigadier in August 1918, 
he became in November the youngest 
divisional commander In France. In 1919 
he became the youngest-ever superintendent 
of West Point and in 1930 was made a general 
and chief of staff of the U.S. Army. In 1935 
he became head of the U.S. militiuy mission 
to the Philippines and in 1941 commanding 
genml of the U.S. armed forces in the Far 
Emit In March 1942, aft^ a skills but 
unsucoessfiil defence of the Bataan peninsula, 
he was ordered to evacuate from me Philip- 
pines to AustralisL where he set up H.Q. as 
supreme commander of the SW. Paafic Area. 
As the war devrioped he carried out a brilliant 
* leap-frogging * strategy whidi enabled him 
to recapture the Philippine Archipelago from 
dpe Japanese. In 1944 he was appointed a 
ipneral of the Amw, and completed the 
ttmmlioii of ^e Philippines In July 1945. 
: Then, formally accenfing as supreme com- 
^ mafider of the Allied Powers the surrender of 
4teNm* he mterclsed in the occupied Empire 
t Wioct imiitifited authority. He gave Japan 
% Ifeew constitutton and carried out a pmg- 
rnnbne of fWeepifig reform. When war broke 
dot la Korea m June 1950 President Truman 
ordered hsm to support the South Koreans 
in eoeordsfloe with the aimeal of the U.N. 
SemaiW Cotmdt In July he became 
«nheU,N. fonM After kdtiiiMdMte he 
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pressed the war far into North Kmea, but 
after the Chmese entered the war in Novem- 
ber, MacArthur demanded powers to block- 
ade the C^hinese coast, bomb M^churian 
bases and to use Chinese Nationalist troops 
from Formosa against the Communists. He 
had acute differences with the American 
Democratic Administration and on April 11, 
1951, President Truman relieved him of his 
commands — so that the world would be in no 
doubt about the limited purposes of the 
strug^e America was waging in Korea on 
behalf of the U.N. Controversy continued 
about the general for some years. He failed 
of nomination for the American presidency 
in 1952. A brilliant military leader and a 
ruler of Japan imbued with a deep moral 
sense, MacArthur was almost a legend m his 
lifetime. Equally he inspired critidsm for his 
imperious belief in his** own mission, his 
strong sense of self-dramatization. See The 
General and the PrestdenU by Richard H. 
Rovere and Arthur M. Sdslesinger (1952). 
MACARTNEY, George, 1st Eari (1737-1806), 
Britirii diplomat, bom at Lissanoure near 
Belfast, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1764 was sent as an envoy to 
Russia, in 1769--72 was chicf-sccrctary of 
Ireland, and in 1 775 was governor of Grenada. 
There (an Irish baron rrom 1776) he fPII a 
prisoner to the French in 1779. Gtwemor of 
Madras 1781-85, in 1792 he was made an 
ear! and headed the first diplomatic mUtlon 
to China. After a mission to Louts XVIll at 
Verona (1795-96), he went out as governor to 
the Cape 079^, but returned in In 

1798. See Life by Mrs Robbins (1908), 
Private correspondence cd, by C. C. Davies 

nSvSlijIAY, (1) Row (1889-1958). 
novelist, essayist and poet. Her father, G. C. 
Macaulay, was a Cambrid« lecturer and 
translator of Herodotus and Froissart, and 
having imbibed from this background a taste 
for literature she began writing at an early age, 
her first book. Abbots Verney, appearing in 
1906, followed by Views and Vagabonds (1912) 
and The Lee Shore (1913), which won a 
publisher’s £1000 prize. Among hot many 
witty and erudite subsequent books were 
Dangerous Ages (1921), which was awarded 
the Femina Vie Heureusc Prize, Told by an 
Idiot (1923), Crewe Train (1926), Stayptg with 
Relations (1930), They were Defeated 0932), 
The Minor Pleasures of Life (1937), Fabled 
Shore (1949), The Pleasures of Ruins (1953), 
and The Towers of Trebizond 0956) which 
won the Tait Black Memorial Prize. Rose 
Macaulay was renowned for her endfmous 
vigour and zest for life, which she letained 
even in her old age and her 

works. Despite her appmnt pih 3 fsieai toil- 
tiess she was an tndefa^td^le travmr and an 
all-tbe-year-round swimiiw. She was made 
a D.B.E. in 1958. , 

(2) Thomas Bahiiigten, lit Bafoi 
(I800-59L Britirii authof, ocwi of (3). was 
bom at Rothley Temple;. Leies., on Otao- 
ber 25. In 1812 ywig.Macaj^y ww sent 
to a private school at Little Shrifi^ nw 
Cambri^. Rkoved^ ISI4 to Aspen^ 
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Cambridge* in 1818. He detested madie* 
matics, but twice won the Chancellor's medal 
for English verse* and obtained a prize for 
Latin declamation. In 1821 he carried off the 
Craven* in 1822 took his B.A.* and in 1824 
was elected to a fellowship. He was one of 
the most brilliant disputants in the Union. 
Called to the bar in 1826, he had no liking 
for his profession— literature had irresistible 
attractions for him. In 1823 he became a 
contributor to Knight's Quarterly Magazine^ 
in whsdi appeared some of his best verses — 
ivry^ The Spanish Armada and Naseby, In 
1825 he was discovered by Jeffrey, and his 
famous article on Milton in the Aujrast 
number of the Edinburgh Review secured him 
a position In literature. For nearly twenty 
years he was one of the most prolific and 
popular of the writers to the Edinburgh. In 
1830 he entered parliament for the pocket- 
borough of Caine, and in the Reform Bill 
debates his great powers as an orator were 
established. Commissioner, and then secre- 
tary, to the Board of Control, he still wrote 
stCMily for the Edinburgh and made a i^at 
nwutation as a conversationalist In society. 
Mainly for the sake of his family, impover- 
ished by the father's devotion to philantnropy* 
he accepted the office of legal adviser to the 
Supreme Council of India, with a salary of 
£10,000, and sailed for B^gal in 1834. In 
1838 he returned to England. In 1 839 he was 
elected member of parliament for Edinburgh, 
and entered Lord Melbourne's Cabinet as 
secretary at war. The Lays of Ancient Rome 
(1842) won an immense popularity; so too 
did his collected Essays (1 vols. 1843). His 
connection with the Edinburgh ceased in 1 845 ; 
be had now commenced his History of 
Engiand from the Accession of James //. 
Appoints paymaster-generatl of the forces 
in 1846, he was re-elect^ for Edinburgh; but 
his support of the Maynooth Grant Ira to his 
defeat at the general election of 1 847. In 1 852 
he was again returned for Edinburgh ; in 1 856 
he retired. The first two volumes of his 
History appeared In 1848, and at once 
attatora greater popularity than had ever 
fallen to a purely historical work; the next 
two followed in 1855, and an unffnished fifth 
volume was published in 1861. In 1849 he 
was elected lord rector of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. In 1857 he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Macaulay of Rothley. He died in his 
arm-chair at Holly Lodge* Kensii^on, 
December 28, 1859, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Macaulay's reputation is 
not what once it was— he has been convicted 
of historical inaccuracy, of sacrificing truth 
for the sake of epigram, of allowing personal 
disfilm and Whig mas to distort his views of 
men and inodents. But as a nicturesque 
narrator he has no rival See his l^e and 
Liters by his nephew. Sir G. O. Treveivim 
(187^, Cotter Morison's Mcmossraph (1882), 
an essay by Lord Morley (Critical Miseeh 
lankck 188^* and studks by Arthur Btyant 
mm, Gilei St Aubyn (1953) and M. 

fiitber rfO). ^ 
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See Lives by Lady Knutsford (1900), C. 
Booth (1934). 

McAULEY, Mary Calbeiiiie (1787-1841), a 
Dublin lady, the founder of the Order of 
Mercy. See Life by R. B. Savage (1949). 
MACBETH (d. 1057), Mormaer of Moray, 
married Gruodi, granddaughter of Kenneth 
Dubh, king of Alban, and became commander 
of the forces of Scotland. In 1040 he s^ 
King Duncan, and succeeded him. He seems 
to have represented a Celtic reaction against 
English influence; and his seventeen years’ 
reign is commemorated in the chronicles as a 
time of plenty. Malcolm Canmore, Duncan's 
son, ultimately defeated and killed him at 
Lumphanan, August 15^ 1057. Shakespeare 

S n his story from Hotinshed, who drew on 
oece. See Skene's Celtic Scotland (1876). 
MacBRIDE, nie Gomie Maud 0865-1953), 
Irish nationalist, the daughter of an English 
colonel, became an agitator for the cause 
of Irish independence, edited a nationidist 
newspaper, VIrlande libre^ in Paris, and 
married Major John MacBride, who fought 
against the British in the Boer War and was , 
executed as a rebel in 1916. After his death 
she became an active Sinn Fetner in Ireland. 
W. B. Yeats dedicated poems to her; her son 
Sean was foreign minister of the Irish 
Republic in 1948-51. 

MacBRYDE, Robert (1913- ), Scottish 
artist, bom in Ayrririre. He worked in 
industry for five years before studying at the 
Glasgow Sdiool of Art. He travelled in 
France and Italy from 1937 to 1939, and 
worked with Robert Colquhoun, painting 
brilliantly-coloured cubist still-lifes, ana* 
later, brooding expressionist figures. 
MACCABEES, a race of Jewish rulers, of the 
Hasmonean family. The founder of the 
dynasty, Mattathias, a priest, was the first to 
make a stand against toe persecutions of the 
Jewish nation and crera by Antiocbus 
Epiphanes. He and his five sons, Jochanan, 
Simon, Jehudah, Eleazar and Jonathan, 
together vrith a handfhl of faithful men, rose 
against the national foe, destroyed all traces 
of heathen worship, and fled into the wilder- 
ness of Judah. Their number soon increased ; 
they were able to makeftlesoents into the 
villages and cities, where they restored the 
ancient worship of Jehovah. At the death 
of Mattathias (166 b.c.) his son J^udah or 
Judas, now called Makkabi {Makkab, 

' hammer ') or Maocabaeus, took the com- 
mand of the patriots, and repulsed the 
enemy, reconquered Jerusalem, ^rifled the 
Temple, and re-inaugurated the hohr setvioe ^ 
(164). Hariiraoonehided an alliance with rile 
Romans, he f3l In battle (160). His Imiriier 
Jonathan renewed riie Roman allinoe, 
acquired the dignity of high-priest, but wag 
treacherously execim by Syrian inlliieiicb. 
Simon, the second brother, compleieiy rb- 
establiriied the iadependeoee of the M|en 
(141>* and ' Judah prospered as 
he was foully murdered (135) by hhNtown " 
son-h»-law* Ptolemy. See the arndes 
HyR<:AMus* HimoD; the ApociyiriMil bo^ 
Of the hmeabees; and the histories of tha 
mafod :by De Saiil^ (I880h EwaUI mkl 
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Scottish poet* bom at Edinburg, and edu- 
cated at the university there. His poems are 
issued under the titles: Far Cry (Im); The 
Inward Eye (1946); Riding Lights (1955); 
The Sinai Sort (1957). Though he writes in 
English* his topics and temperament are 
unmistakably Scots. A metaphysical ap- 
proach to ideas, with the speculation subtly 
expressed, is the hall-mark of his work, which 
is deliberately quiet in tone. He edited 
Honoured Shade (1959), an anthology of the 
most modem and significant in Scottish 
poetry commemorating the bicentenary of 
Bums. 

MacCARTHY* (1) Denis Flmrenoe (1817-82). 
Irish author, bom in Dublin, was bred for the 
priesthood, but wrote poetry, translated 
Calderdn, and published SheUey*s Early Life 
(1872). 

(2) Sir Desmond (1878-1952), writer and 
critic, born at Plymouth. Educated at Eton 
and IVinity College, Cambridge, he entered 
journalism and was successively editor of New 
Quarterly and Eye Witness Gater New Wit^ 
ness). By 1913 he was writing for The New 
Statesman, of which he became literary editor 
in 1920, and later dramatic critic. He became 
editor of Life and Letters, book-reviewer for 
The Sunday Times, and a broadcaster of 
repute. He was knighted in 1951. His criti- 
cism, collected in book form, is represented 
by Portraits (1931), Experience (1935), Drama 
(1940), Humanities (1954) and Theatre (1955). 
See A Number of People by Sir E. Marsh 
(1939), the preface to Humanities by Mac- 
Carthy's son-in-law. Lord David Cecil, and 
his autobiographical Memories (1953). 

McCARrm, (1) Joseph Raymond (1909-57), 
American politician and inquisitor, bom at 
Grand Chute, Wisconsin, studied at Mar- 
quetto University, Milwaukee, and in 1939 
was a state circuit judge. After war services 
in the Marines and as an air-gunner, he was 
elected senator in 1945, although as a 
serving judge his election was contrary to the 
Cofistitution. Defying a Supreme Court 
ruling, he took his seat in the senate and in 
1 950 was re-elected by a huge majority, having 
exfdoited the general uneanness felt after the 
treason trials of Nunn May, Fuchs and Alger 
Hiss* by accusing the State Department of 
harbounog 205 prominent Communists, a 
diarge that he was later incapable of sub- 
stantiating, before a special sub^mmittee on 
forc^ relations. Undaunted, he accused 
the Truman administration of being * soft on 
Communism * and the Democratic party of 
a record of * twenty years of treason \ After 
the Eisenhower' victory, McCarthy, in 

S 1953, became chairman of die 
Permanent Sub-Committee on 
tions and by hectoring cross- 
examination, damagmg innuendo, and * guilt 
by association * arraigned a meat number of 
m^y innocent cfttzens and otficiab, often 
full television pubficity, overreadung 
hhbipirwlM he came into direct conflict with 
the army> whidh he accused of * coddling 
‘ Formally condemned by die 
ftnhrotied by the Democrats hi 
^^lal ineguiarides, he was stung 
PreddNmt Elsenhower and so 
hts remainiog Republican 



support. Truman rightly described him as a 
* pathological character assassin See Life 
by J. Anderson and R. W. May (1953), and 
critical study by R. H. Rovere (I960). 

(2) Justin (1830-1912), Irish politician, 
novelist and historian, bom in Cork, joined 
the staff of the Northern Times, Liverpool, in 
1853, and in 1860 entered the reporters* 
gallery for the Morning Star, becoming its 
chief editor in 1 864. He resigned in 1 868, and 
devoted the next three years to a tour of the 
United States. Soon after his return he 
became connected with the Daily News, and 
he contributed to the London, Westminster 
and Fortnightly Reviews, He entered par- 
liament in 1879 for Longford. He is better 
known, however, as a novelist than as a 
politician. His novels include Dear Lady 
Disdain (1875) and Miss Misanthrope (1877). 
Other works arc A History of our Own Times 
(7 vols. 1879-1905), The Four Georges and 
William IV (4 vols. 1889-1901), Queen Anne 
(1902), Ac. Sec his Reminiscences (1899- 
1911). 

(3) Justin Huntly (1860-1936), son of (2), 
was a Nationalist M.P. 1884-92; in 1894 he 
married that clever impersonator and actress. 
Cissie Loftus (1876-1943: born in Glasgow), 
who divorced him in 1 899. He wrote stories, 
plays, verse, England under Gladstone (1884), 
Ireland since the Union (1887), The French 
Revolution (4 vols. 1890-97), Ac. 

(4) Mary (1912- ), American novelist, 
bora at Seattle. Orphaned in 1918, she was 
brought up a Roman Catholic In Min- 
neapolis. She worked as publisher's editor, 
theatre-critic and teacher before her short 
novel The Oasis was published in 1949. She 
wrote Groves of Academe (1952). a book of 
short stories. Cast a Cold Eye (1950) and the 
autobiographical Memories of a Catholic 
Girlhood {\9S7), 

MACCHABEUS. See Machabeus. 

MACCHIAEVLLI. Sec Machiavelu. 

McClRLLAN, George Brinton (1826-85). 
American general, was bora at Philadelphia. 
At the civil war in 1861, as major-general in 
the U.S. army, he drove the enemy out of 
West Virginia, and was called to Washington 
to reoraanize the Army of the Potomac. In 
November be was made commander-in-chief, 
but held the honour only five months. His 
Virginian campaign ended disastrously. He 
advanced near to Richmond, but was com- 
pelled to retreat, fighting the * seven days* 
oattles ’ (June 25 to July 1, 1862). After the 
disastrous second battle of BuU Run (August 
29-30), followed by a Confederate invasion 
of Maryland, he reorganized the army at 
Washington, marched north, met Lee at 
Antictam, and compelled him to recross the 
Potomac. He followed the Confederates into 
Virginia, but too slow and cautious, be was 
superseded by Burnside. In 1 864 he opposed 
Lincoln for the presidency, in 1877 was 
elected governor of New Jersey, and died 
October 29* 1885. See McCfelMs Own 
Story (1886), and vindication by J. H. Camp- 
bell (1917). 

MKXbh'OCK* Admiral Sir Rrands Leopold 
(1819-1907), British polar explorer, bom at 
Dundalk, entered the navy in 1831, and was 
knighted in 1860 for discovering the fkte of 
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the Franklin (q.v.) expedition. In 1891 he 
was created a iCC.B. 

McCLURE, Sir Robert John le Meaurier 
(1807-73), was born at Wexford, January 28, 
entered the navy in 1824, and served in 
Back’s Arctic Expedition in 1836, and Ross’s 
Franklin Expedition in 1848. As commander 
of a ship in another Franklin Expedition 
(1850-54) he penetrated eastwards to the 
north coast of Banks Land. Having been 
ice-bound there for nearly two years, he was 
rescued by C^tain Kellett, who had come 
westwards. The rescuing ship was in turn 
abandoned after another winter. Thus in 
three ships, with two ice-journeys, McOure 
accomplished the North-west Passage. After 
serving in Chinese waters he died, an admiral, 
October 17, 1873. See his Voyages (2 vols. 

1 884). 

Mac^LL, Dugald Sutherland (1859-1948), 
Scottish painter and art historian, bom in 
Glasgow, graduated at London University 
and at Oxford, where he won the Newdigatc 
Prize in 1882. After travelling Europe study- 
ing works of art he established a reputation 
as a critic and brought out his Nineteenth 
Century Art in 1902. As keeper of the Tate 
Gallery (1906-11) and of theJWallace Col- 
lection (1911-24) he instituted many reforms 
and improvements, and he also published 
poems and a noteworthy biography of Wilson 
Steer (1945: Tait Black Memorial Prize). 
Sec his Confessions of a Keeper (1931). 

McCORMACK. John (1884-1945), Irish tenor 
singer, born in Athlone. He studied in 
Milan, made his London ddbut in 1905, and 
was engaged for Co vent Garden operaTfor 
the 1905-06 season, appearing also in oratorio 
and as a lieder singer. As an Irish nation- 
alist, he did not appear in England during the 
first World War, but took American citizen- 
ship in 1917, and turned to popular senti- 
mental songs. His fortune was largely used 
to support the Roman Catholic Church, and 
his title of Count was a Papal award. See 
l-ile by L. A. G. Strong (1949). 

M‘COSH, James (1811-94), Scottish philo- 
sopher, bom at Carskeoch, Ayrshire, became 
a minister of the Church of Scotland and later 
of the Free Church. In 1851 ho became 
professor of Logic at Belfast and in 1868 
president of Princeton, firmly establishing the 
Scottish school in America. His Intuitions of 
the Mind (I860) brought the natural realism 
of the Scottish school back from Hamilton’s 
Kantian superstructure to the * common 
sense ' positions of Reid and Stewart. In his 
Examination of Mr /. S, MiWs Philosophy 
n866) he attempted a vindication of the 
Scottish school against the mortal blow dealt 
it by Mill. See his The Scottish Philosophy 
(1875). See Life by W. M. Sloanc. 

McCracken, Esther Helen, n^e Armstrong 
(1901- ), English playwright and actress, 
bom in Newcastle-on-Tync. From 1924 to 
1937 she acted with the Newcastle Repertory 
Company. Her first play. The Willing Spirit, 
was produced in 1936* but it was with Quiet 
Wedding (1938) that her reputation was made 
as a writer of domestic comedy. Other 
successes were Quiet Weekend (1941) and No 
Medals (1944). Several of her plays have 
been filmed. Her first hoSband, Lt.-CoU 
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Angus McCracken, died of wounds in 1943, 
and the following year she married Mungo 
Campbell. 

M'CRIE, Thomas (1772-1835), Scottish histo- 
rian and divine, bom at Duns, author of lives 
of Knox (1812) and Melville (1819) and of 
History of the Keformation in Spain (1829). 
See Life (1840) by his son, Thomas (1798- 
1875), professor in the Presbyterian college 
at London, and himself author of Sketches of 
Scottish Church History (1841) and Annals of 
English Pres^tery (1872). 

MacCRlMMON, a Skye family, hereditary 
pipers to Macleod of Dunvegan, the greatest 
Patrick M6r (fl, 1650). See book by F. T. 
Macleod (1933). 

MACCULLOCH, John (1773-1835), Scottish 
geologist, bom at Guernsey, noted for his 
geological studies of the Western Isles. 

MCCULLOCH/ John Ramsay (1789-1864), 
political economist, bom at Whithorn, 
March 1, 1789, edited'the .Sco/rmon 1818-19, 
and for twenty years provided most of the 
articles on economics in ihe Edinburgh Review. 
He lectured in London; in 1828 became 
professor of Political Economy in University 
College, and in 1838 comptroller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. He wrote books on 
economics and commerce. 

MacCUNN^ Hamish (1868-1916), Scottish 
composer, born in Greenock, March 22, 
1868, studied at the Royal College of Music, 
and in 1888-94 was professor of Harmony at 
the Royal Academy of Music. His works, 
largely Scottish in character and subject, 
include the overtures Cior Mhor (I887>, Land 
of the Mountain and the Flood, and The Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow, choral works, such as The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel and The CameronUtn's 
Dream, the operas Jeanie Deans (1894) and 
Diarmid (1897), and songs. 

McDIARMlD, Hu^, mak^diFmid, pen- 
name of Christopher Murray Grieve (1892- 
), Scottish poet, pioneer of the Scottish 
literary renaissance, bom at Langholm, 
Dumfries, served with the medical corps in 
Greece during World War I and was a 
munitions worker in World War TI. A 
journalist in Montrose in the ’twenties, he 
took to poetry, fostering his own work in the 
Scottish Chapbook, a monthly review which 
he edited. Beginning with such outstanding 
early lyrical verse as * Watergaw *, collected 
under the titles Sangsehaw (1925) and Penny 
Wheep (1926), he establish^ himself as the 
new prophetic voice of Scotland by that 
testament in verse, A Drunk Man Looks at the 
Thistle (1926), bursting with jx)liticai, meta- 
physical and nationalistic reflections on the 
Scottish predicament, yet presented in 
genuinely poetical terms. In his later works, 
however, mis master of polemic, or * fiyting * 
increasingly allowed his poetical mius to be 
overburdened by philosophical ifleanings, in 
the service of a highly personal form of 
Communism. Nevertheless there are items 
such as *The Seamless Garment’, ’Cattle 
Shaw \ ’ At Lmin’s Tomb * whidi despite his 
turning * from the poetiy of beauty, to the 
poetiy of wisdmn ' raise mese later works to a 
hiiifli level. They are To Chrattfdaek 
tastus (1930), the two Hymns to (1930; 
1935), Scots Unbound (1932), Stm^ JAmUs 
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(1934), A Xist 0 * WMHla (1947) and In 
MemoHam Jamns Joyce (1955), in ^ich he 
strives for a world literature. His numerous 
essays such as Albyn (1927), 7%e Islands <d 
Scotland (1939) suffer from the same intel- 
lectual scrap-book tendency. Founder- 
member of the Scottish National Party, off 
and on an active Communist, a militant 
anglophobe with a magnificent style, 

his life was dedicated to the regeneration of 
the Scottish litmry language, repudiated 
by^Ws feilow^^^^sh Muir, in 

a vocabulary draism from all mgions ud 
periods, intellectualizing a tradition that 
post-Burnsian versifiers had allowed to 
degenerate into parochialism and senti- 
mentality. He received an honorary Edin- 
burgh doctorate in 1957. See his auto- 
biography, Lucky Poet (1943), and K. Wittig, 

^ The Scottish Tradition in Literature (1958). 

MacDONALD, (1) Janies Ramsay (1866> 
1937), British politician, bom at Lossiemouth 
(Morayshire), and educated at a Board school, 
wrote on Socialism and other problems. He 
was a leading member of the I.L.P. (1893- 
1930) and was secretary (1900-1 1) and leader 
(191 1-14, 1922-31) of the Ubour Party. A 
member of the L.C.C. (1901-04) and of 
parliament from 1906, he became leader of 
the Opposition in 1922, and from January 
to November 1924 was prime minister and 
forei^ secretary of the first Labour govern- 
ment in Britain—a minof^ government at the 
mercy of the Liberals. The election of 1924 
put him out of office; that of 1929 brought 
him in again; but be met the financial crisis 
of 1931 by forming a predominantly Conser- 
vative * National* government, the bulk of 
his party opposing; and in 1931 reconstmc- 
ted It after a g;eneral election. In 1935-37 he 
was lord president under Mr Baldwin. See 
Lives by G. E. Hton (1939), L. M. Weir 
(1938). 

(2) Malcolffi (1901- ), British administra- 
tor, son of (1), oom at Lossiemouth, studied 
at Oxford, was National Government M.P. 
(1936-45) and held several ministerial 
appointments, including those of colonial 
sectary (1935; 1938-40) and minister of 
health (1940-41). In an age of transition 
for the Ckimmonweatth, he mayed important 
rOles as high commisrioner m (janada (1941- 
1946), and under successive Labour and 
Consmitive governments as govemor- 
genend of Malaya and Borneo (194o<48>^ 
as comurisrioner^generat in South Bast Asia 
(1948-55). His books on Asian 
include Borneo Peoyle (1956) and Ai^or 

0) Fr. mak-AhmU, tOmm 
AtoiOM JtoNffc Alesaafc* (1765-1840). 
marshal of France, was horn at Sedan, the 
a6p of a Boottirii Jacobite schoolmaster. He 
eMm^army in 1785, distinguished him* 
self it< the cause of the Revmntioti, and 
rapMly rose to hish rank. In 1798 he was 
made: goeemor of Rome, and subjugated 
MMsa. SovDfoff defetmd him after a 
oonteet on die TnMia (1799). to 

^ at 


and was created marshal and Duke of Tar- 
anto. He held a command in Spain in 1810, 
and in the Russian campaign; and in 1813 
he contributed to the successes of Lfitzen and 
Bautzen, but was routed by Btficher at the 
Katzbach. After Leipzig he helped to cover 
the French retreat The Bourbons made him 
a peer, and from 1816 he was chancellor of 
die Legion of Honour. See his Souvenirs 
^nd ed 1892; Eng. trans. 1892). 

(2) Flora (1722-90), Scottish heroine, bom 
in South Uist, lost her father, a tacksman, at 
two; and at thirteen was adopted by Lady 
Clanranald, wife of the chief of the clan. She 
Is said to have had three years* schooling at 
Edinburgh, but doubt is thrown on this, and 
on much else in her story. When the rebellion 
of the *45 broke down she conducted the 
Pretender (June 1746), disguised as * Betty 
Burke *, from Benbecula to Portree. Flora 
was not a Jacobite; but those three short 
perilous days endeared her to more than 
Jacobites, and she was much fftted durini her 
twelvemonth’s captivity on the troopship in 
Leith Roads and at London, to 1750 she 
married the son of Macdonald of Kinesburgb, 
where in 1773 she entertained Dr Johnson, 
who describes her as * of middle stature, soft 
features, gentle manners, and degant 
presence*. In 1774 her husband emigrated 
to North Carolina, and In 1776 in the war of 
independence became a brigadier-general. 
He was made prisoner and Flora returned 
to Scotland in 1779. After two years she was 
rejoined by her husband, and they settled 
again at Kingsburgh. She died Mardi 5, 
1790. The Autobiography of Fiore Macdonald 
(1869) is a silly forg^; but see works by 
Maegregor (1882) and Jolly (1886). 

(3) George (1824-1905), Scottish poet and 
novelist, boro at Huntly, was educated at 
Abm'deen and the Congregationalist College 
at Highbury. He became pastor at Arundel 
and at Manchester, but ill-health drove him 
to literature. He wrote poetry and novels, 
but is now best known for his children’s 
books, to 1877 he received a Civil Ust 
pension of £100. See a Life by bis son (1924)* 

(4) Sir George (1862-1940), bom at Blgin, 
educated at Ayr Academy, Edinburgh 
University and Balliol, Oxford, became 
secreury of the Scottish Education Depart* 
ment and a great authority on Roman 
Mtain. See Memoir by A. O. Curie (I9W* 

(5) John Alexander (1815-91), Canadian 

statesman, boro in Glasgow, with his parents 
emigrated in 1820. He wamlled to the bar 
in 1836 and appointed Q.C. Bntmg 
politics he became leader of the Ckmservatim 
and premia in 1856, and in 1867 formed die 
first government for the new Domtnkm. 
lAnister of jtnlioe and attnrney^fmral of 
Canada untfl 1873, he was agah te^pdwer 
from 1878 till his death at Ottawa.^ !to m 
mainly instrumental in bringing about toe 
confederation of Canada and to securing 
orntroetiott of toe intereitomiat and Pikific 
rifiwavs. His widow wm ma^ a pegjja 
See Um ^ Collins (189% Pope (1894), 
parkin (1906). ^ ^ 
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1745-47, tocceeded his father in 1754 as 
thirteenth chief of Glenfsrry, and died with 
the character of * one of the best men in the 
Highlands*. Andrew Lang proved him to 
have been a spy on his fellow^Jacobites. See 
Pickle the Spy (1897) and Companions of 
PiMe (1899). 

McDOUGALX^ William (1871-1938), Anglo- 
American psychologist, bom in Lancashire. 
After studying at Weimar, Manchester and 
Cambridge, he trained in medicine at St 
Tho!na8*8, and in 1898 accompanied an 
anthropological expedition to the Torres 
Strait He hcM academic posts in both 
Oxford and Cambridge, served in the 
R.A.M.C. in the first World War, and in 1920 
went to Harvard as professor of Psychology. 
In 1927 he transferred to Duke university, 
Nordi Carolina. He preached purposive 
psychology as opposed to behaviourism. 
His chief works are Physiological Psychology 
(1905), Body and Mind (1911), OutliMS of 
(1923) and The Energies of Man 

MtecD^WEIX, Edward Alexander, mak^ 
dow*il (1861-1908), American composer and 
pianist, bora in New York. He studied in 
Paris, Wiesbaden and Frankfurt, and in 1881 
was appointed head teacher of pianoforte at 
Darmstadt conservatoire. At the inviution 
of Liszt he played his First Piano Concerto 
in Zurich in 1882. He returned to the United 
States in 1888, and was head of the newly- 
organized department of music at Columbia 
University from 1896 until 1904, when he 
suffered a mental breakdown. He composed 
extenrively for orchestra, voices and piano, 
and is best remembered for some of his smaQ- 
scale piano pieces, as Woodland Sketches and 
Sea Pieces, See Life by his wife (1950). 
McEVOY, Ambroee, mak'- (1878-1927), Eng- 
lish painter, known espedally for his portraits 
and jgrare paintings. His The Earring is in 
the Tate Gallery. He was elected A.R.A. in 
1924. 

McEWEN, Sir John Blackwood (1868-1948), 
British composer, bora at Hawick, taught 
music in Glasgow, and was principal of the 
Royal College of Music in London, 1924-36. 
MACTARR01.Sir George Alex^siider (1813- 
1887: kL 1883). bora in London, studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music, in 1837 he 
became a professor there, in 1875 principal, 
and professor of Music at Cambridge. In 
1865 he became bHnd. Among his works are 
operas, cantatas, oratorios and books on 
musical theory and history. See Life by 
Banister (1891). 

McGILL, James (1744-1813), bora in Glas- 
BOWf emigrated to Canada, and made a 
fortune hi the North^weat fur-trade and at 
MonMd. He bequeathed land and money 
to found McGiU coBett, Montreal, which 
became McGill University in 1821. 
McCONAGAtL, WBIiam (b. 1830), Scotdsh 
doggerel poet, son of an hririi weaver, came 
from Oundee to Edinburgh, where be gave 
readings in public houses, pubUriied bfosd- 
sbeetf of topical verse, and was Mtonie^ * 
by the kpl and student fietemh^* Hii 
poemsu ata Imt ptmaets a 

I nmgffou 10 


Ma^REGOR, Jhhn (1825-92), British writer 
and traveller, born at Gravesend, graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, travelled 
widely in Europe, Uie Middle East and Russia, 
but is best remembered as the pioneer and 
popularizer of canoeing in Britain and 
designer of the Rob Roy type canoe. His 
travel books include the evergreen A Thousand 
Miles in a Rob Roy Canoe (1866), and Voyage 
Alone in the Yawl Rob Roy (1867). See Life 
by Hodder (1894). 

MCGREGOR, Robert. See Rob Roy. 
MACGREGOR, Sir William, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
M.D. (1847-1919), was governor of New 
Guinea, Lagos, Newfoundland, and (1909- 
191j^ Queensland. 

MACH. Ernst, mahm (1838-1916), Austrian 
physicist and philosopher, born in Turas, 
Moravia, studied at Vienna University, and 
became professor of Mathematics at Graz in 
1864, of Physics at Prague in 1867, and of 
Physics also at Vienna in 1895. He carried 
out much experimental work on supersonic 
projectiles and on the flow of gases, obtaining 
some remarkable early photographs of shock 
waves and gas jets. His findings have proved 
of great importance in aeronautical design 
and the science of projectiles, and his name 
has been given to the ratio of the speed of 
flow of a gas to the speed of sound (Mach 
number) and to the angle of a shock wave 
to the direction of motion (Mach angle). 
His MechanUc in Hirer Bitwickelung (1883) 
was translated into English in 1902. In the 
field of epistemology as in physical science he 
was determined to abolish idle metaphysical 
speculation. His writings greatly influenced 
Einstein and laid the foundations of logical 
positivism. See his Beitrdge zur Analyse der 
&npfindung, * Contributions to the Analysts 
of Sensation * (1897). 

MACHABEUS, Johannes (d. 1557), a Scottish 
reformer, one of the clan Macalpine, was 
Dominican prior at Perth 1532-34, fled then 
as a heretic to England, married, went on to 
Germany, and from 1542 was professor of 
Theology at Copenhagen till his death. 
hlACHADOf Antonio, ma^chah'md (1875- 
1939), Spanish writer, bora at Seville, wrote 
lyrics characterized by a nostalgic melan- 
choly, among them Soledades^ Galeriasyotros 
poemas (1907) and Campos de Castilla 
(1912). His brother Manuel (1874-1947). 
also a poet, collaborated with him in several 
plays. See study by Trend (1953). 

MACEUR, Joeef Svatoplnk, maKH'ar (1864- 
1942), Cgedk poet, author of satirical and . 
political verse, known for the trilogy Crni- 
fiteor (1887), the verse romance Meu^hna 
(1893), the epic Warriors of God (18^, &c. 
See study by Maitinek (1912). 

MACHAut, Gnlilaiane de. See Guiulaiims 
DB MaCHAVT. 

MACHIAVEtXI, NIceoio di Bernardo m, 
(1469-1527), itaUan states- 
man, boro at Horenoe, May 3, 1469, saw the , 
troubles of the Freadi invasion (1493), whmi 
the Medici fled, and in 1498 became secretary 
iff the Ten, a pM he held imril the fall of rile 
In 1512. He was «ni|dQyed.^ fo 8 

cneMur Bm^gva tit xjim, or sriSMm sat BencNttri 
fi lifiannron in finy-two bbo so Ike 
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Emperor Maximilian, and four to France. 
His dispatches during these journeys, and his 
treatises on the * Affairs of France and 
Germany \ are full of a far-reaching insight 
On the restoration of the Medici Machiavelli 
was involved in the downfall of his patron, 
the Gonfalon iere Soderini. Arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy in 1513, and put to the 
torture, he disclaimed all knowledge of the 
alleg^ conspiracy; but although pardoned, 
he was obliged to withdraw from public life, 
and devoted himself to literature. It was not 
till 1519 that he was commissioned by Leo X 
to draw up his report on a reform of the state 
of Florence; in 1521-25 he was employed in 
diplomatic services and as historiographer. 
After the defeat of the French at Pavia (1525), 
Italy lay helpless before the advancing forces 
of the Emperor Charles V, and Machiavelli 
strove to avert from Florence the invading 
'army on its way to Rome. In May 1527 the 
Florentines again drove out the Medici and 
proclaimed the republic; but Machiavelli, 
bitterly disappointed that he was to be 
allowed no part in the movement for liberty, 
and already in feeble health, died on June 22. 
Through misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing his writings were spoken of as almost 
diabolical, his most violent assailants being 
the clergy. The first great edition of his 
works was not issued until 1 782. From that 
period his fame as the founder of political 
science has steadily increased. Besides his 
letters and state-papers, Machiavellj*s histori- 
cal writings comprise Florentine Histories, 
Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius, 
a Life of Castruccio Castracani (unfinished), 
and History of the Affairs of Lucca. His 
literary works comprise an imitation of the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, an essay on the 
Italian language, and several minor com- 
positions. He also wrote Seven Books on the 
Art of War. But the great source of bis 
reputation, for good or for evil, is De 
Principatibus or // Principe (Rome 1 532). The 
broad scheme of the book is, that for the 
establishment and maintenance of authority 
all means may be resorted to, and that the 
worst and most treacherous acts of the ruler 
are justified by the wickedness and treachery 
of the governed. In his ardour for the 
liberation of Italy, Machiavelli had become 
convinosd that strong native governments, 
even though absolute, must be endured; and, 
having accepted that of the Medici for 
Florence, he was content to use all means for 
its security and consolidation. The Prince 
was condemned by Pope Clement Vlll. The 
commies of Machiavelli form an epoch in the 
^ historyoftheltaJiantheatre; Lahiandragola, 
full of biting humour and tameless indec- 
ent, is a masterpiece of art. See books by 
Vilfari (1877-82; 3rd cd. 1912; trans. 1892), 
Tommasini (1883-1911), PrezzoUni (trans. 
]928)« Jatint (trans. 1930), Macaulay’s ess^, 
Ran&s study, Morj«yX,Jecture ^89^, 
dd (revised ed. 1955) and Lhabod 

tondsco, ma-tkee'a (1859-1933), 
f Chiabui movement and first 
" ^C^Odomia, 

““ Gharlif <1786-1843), a Olas- 
' ig dmust, patented (1823) 



and gave name to Syme*s (q.v.) method of 
waterproofing. 

MTNTYRE, Duncan Ban (1724-1812), the 
Gaelic poet-gamekeeper of Betnndbrain, was 
bom in Glenorchy, fought as a Hanoverian 
at Falkirk in 1746, and in 1799-1806 was one 
of the City Guard of Edinburgh. See his 
Poems ed. and trans. by A. Macleod (1952). 
MACK, Karl, Freiherr von (1752-1828), 
Austrian general, bom at Nennslingen in 
Franconia, in 1770 entered the Austrian 
service, and, after fighting the Turks and the 
French republicans, was in 1797 created field- 
marshal. For the king of Naples he occupied 
Rome, but had to conclude an armistice with 
the French, and was driven to seek safety with 
them by riots in Naples. He was carried 
prisoner to Paris, but escaped in 1800. Hav- 
ing surrendered with his army to the French 
at Ulm in 1805, he was tried by court-martial 
and condemned to death, but the sentence was 
commuted to twenty years’ imprisonment. In 
1808 he was liberated, in 1819 fully pardoned. 
MACKAIL, John WUliaro (1859-1945), Scot- 
tish classical scholar, bom at Kingarth, Bute, 
after a brilliant career at Oxford was elected 
a fellow of Balliol in 1882, left university life 
for the civil service and became assistant 
secretary to the Board of Education, but 
resigned in 1919 to give his full time to 
scholarship and criticism. His reputation 
rests on his studies on Virgil, on his Latin 
Literature (1895), his lectures on classical 
subjects and on the English poets, and his 
biographies of William Morris (1899) and 
George Wyndham (1925). He was elected 
professor of Poetry at Oxford in 1906 and 
was awarded the O.M. in 1935. He married 
the daughter of the artist Burne-Jones (q.v.), 
and his son Denis (1892- ) and his 

daughter Angela TbirkeU (1890-1961) are 
both well-known as novelists. 

MACKAY, mi^kV, (1) Alexander Murdoch 
(1849-90), pioneer missionary to Uganda 
1878-87, was born at Rhynie in Aberdeen- 
shire, trained as an engineer, but during a 
residence at Berlin in 1873 was led by the 
court-preacher Baur to turn to missionary 
work. See Lives by his sister (1891) and 
A. R. Evans (1956). 

(2) Oiaiies (18 14-89), Scottish song-writer, 
bora at Perth, was editor of the Glasgow 
Argus 1844-47, of the Illustrated London 
News 1848-59 and New York correspondent 
of the Times during the civil war (1862-65). 
Two of bis 8on», ‘ There’s a Good Time 
Coming * and * Cheer, Bern, Cheer had an 
extraordinary vogue. His pose works 
included Popular Delusions (1841), Gaelic 
Etymology (1878), Forty Years' Recollections 

i 1877) and Through the Long Day (1887). — 
iis daugfato' was Maiie Corelli (q.v.) and his 
son Eric (1851-98) achieved a reputation as a 
poet. 

(3) Robert (1714-78), the Reay country 
Gaelic poet * Rob Donn * (‘ brown *), was a 
Suthermd herd. See Life with his Poem 

mm. 

Ukowmm. Aiimt von (1849-1945). 
German fietd^marsbal, bom at Lelpnitz, 
sw^ the Ruasiana from Oalicta 1915^ the 
Rumanians from Dobntdja 1916. See Life 
by U* Luykeo (19^). 
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MACKENZIE, (1) Sir Alexander (r. 1755- 
1820), Canadian fur-trader, born at Storno- 
way, in 1789 discovered the Mackenzie River, 
and in 1792-93 crossed the Rockies to the 
Pacific. He died near Dunkeld. See Life by 
Wade (1927). 

(2) Alexander (1822-92), Canadian states- 
man, born at Logierait, Perthshire, removed 
to Canada in 1842, and was a mason and 
contractor. In 1852 he became editor of a 
Reform paper, from 1867 led the opposition 
in the Dominion parliament, and in 1873-78 
was premier. He thrice declined knighthood, 
and died at Toronto. 

(3) Sir Alexander Campbell (1847-1935), 
Mus.Doc. (1886), Scottish composer, born 
in Edinburgh, studied music at Senders- 
hausen, and from 1862 at the Royal Academy, 
London. In 1865-79 he was teacher, 
violinist and conductor in Edinburgh. 
Afterwards in Italy, he gave himself mainly 
to composition. In 1887-1924 he was 
principal of the Roval Academy of Music. 
The Rose of Sharon (1884), an oratorio, con- 
tains some of his best work. He wrote 
operas; cantatas; Scottish rhapsodies; a 
concerto and a pibroch for violin ; chamber 
music, songs, &c. See his A Musician's 
Narrative (1927). 

(4) Sir (Edward Montague) Compton 

(1883- ), British writer, born in West 

Hartlepool. His first novel. The Passionate 
Elopement^ was published in 1911. There 
followed. Carnival (1912), Sinister Street 
(two volumes, 1913-14), Guy and Pauline 
(1915). In 1917 he became director of the 
Aegean Intelligence Service in Syria. There- 
after, from his considerable output, may be 
mentioned: Sylvia Scarlett (1918), Poor 
Relations (1919), Rich Relatives (1921), Vestal 
Fire (1927), Extraordinary Women (1928), 
The Four Winds of Love (four volumes, 
1937-^5), Aegean Memories (1940), Whisky 
Galore (1947), Eastern Epic, vol. 1 (1951), 
Thin Ice (1957), and Rockets Galore (1957). 
In 1958 he became honorary chairman of 
the Scottish National Party. He was awarded 
the O.B.E. in 1919, and was knighted in 1952. 
See book by Urquhart (1956). 

(5) Sir Gemrge (1636-91), Scottish lawyer, 
born at Dundee, studied at St Andrews, 
Aberdeen and Bourges; in 1656 was called 
to the bar at Edinburgh: and in 1661 defen- 
ded the Marquis of Argyll. He was knighted, 
entered parliameiH for Ross-shire in 1669, 
and in 1677 was named king's advocate. His 
career up to this point had been patriotic; 
unhappily in the popular mind he lives as 
* Bluidy Mackenzie the criminal prosecutor 
in the days of the persecution. He cultivated 
literature, was one of the first Scots to write 
En^ish ^th purity, and in 1682 founded 
the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh. He 
retired at the Revolution to Oxford, and 
dying in London, May 8, 1691, was buried at 
Edinburg in Oreyfrtars Churchyard. His 
works were collect^ by Ruddiman (1716-22). 
Sec his Memoirs cf the Affairs of Scotland, 
edited by T. Thomson (1821); and Andrew 
Lang's Sir George Mackenzie (19^). 

(6) Utm 0745-1831), ScottM*. author, 
the ' Man of Feeling*, oom in Edmburgh, 
became crown attorney in the Scottish Court 


of Exchequer, tnd in 1804 comptroller of 
taxes. For upwards of half a century he 
was ‘one of the most illustrious names 
connected wim polite literature in Edinbuf^’, 
where he died. His Man of Feeling was 
published in 1771 (ed. H. Miles 1928): 
The Man of the World followed in 1773, and 
Jtdia de Roubign^ in 1777. He deserves 
remembrance for his recognition of Burns, 
and as an early admirer of Lessing and of 
Schiller. See A Scottish Man of Feeling (1931) 
by H. W. Thompson, who edited his Anec- 
dotes and Egotisms (1928). 

(7) Sir James (1853-1925), British physi- 

cian, elected F.R.S. (1915), an authority on 
the heart, invented the polygraph to record 
graphically the heart's action. See his 
Diseases of the Heart (1908). See Life by 
R. M. Wilson (1945). ^ 

(8) Sir Morell (1837-92), British throat 
specialist, born at Leytonstone, was knighted 
in 1887 after attending the German Crown 
Prince (later Frederick 111), whose throat 
condition proved ultimately to be malignant 
and fatal, contrary to Mackenzie's diagnosis. 
Mackenzie's apologia provoked much resent- 
ment in German medical circles and earn^ 
him the censure of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Sec Life by Haweis (1893). 

(9) William Forbes (1801-62). Scottish 
politician, born at Portmore, Peeblesshire, 
M.P. for Peeblesshire 1837-52, introduced a 
liquor Act for Scotland, passed in 1853, 
providing for Sunday closing and other 
controls. 

(10) William Lyon (1795-1861), Canadian 
politician, born in Dundee, emigrated to 
C::anada in 1820, and in 1824 established the 
Colonial Advocate, In 1 828 he was elected to 
the provincial parliament for York, but was 
expelled in 1830 for libel on the Assembly. 
In 1837 he published in his paper a declaration 
of independence, headed a band of insurgents, 
and after a skirmish with a superior force, 
for a time maintained a camp on an island. 
Having fled to New York, be was sentenced 
by the U.S. authorities to twelve months* 
imprisonment. He returned to Canada in 
1849, was a member of parliament 1850-58, 
and died at Toronto. He was the grandfather 
of W. L. Mackenzie King (q.v.). Sec Life by 
his son-in-law Charles Lindsey (1862), also 
M. Bellasis, Rise, Canadians (1955). 

MACKENZIE KING. See King (3). 
McKlNLEY^ William (1843-1901), twenty- 
fourth president of the United States, was 
bom January 29, 1843, at Niles in Ohio, and 
served in the Civil War, retiring in 1867 as 
major to Canton, where he practised law. He 
was elected to congress in 1877, and repeaUt 
ediy re-elected. In 1891 he was made gover- 
nor of Ohio, his name being identifled with 
the h^ protective tariff carried in the McKin- 
ley Bill of 1890, though subsequently modified 
by the Democrats in 1894. Chosen Rwub* 
lican candidate for the presidency in 1896 and 
1900, he conducted exciting contests with 
W. J. Bryan, who advocated the cause of free 
silver, denounced uusts, high tariffs and 
imperialism, and was understood to xavour 
labour at the expense of capital. 
crats, * Gold Democrau * otj 
Democrats \ In spite of jto 
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Mdtiniey'spoU^ on maa|itpoints, supported MACXAR£N« (1) Charles (1782-1866)* Scot- 
him. In November 1900, as in 1896, he tish writer and editor, bom at Ormiston, 
secured a large majority in the electoral East Lothian, was the first editor of The 
' college, as the representative of a gold stan- Scotsman, editor of The Emiyclopaedia 
' dard .and of capital. In his first term took Britanniea (6th edition), and wrote Geohgy 
place the war with Spain (1898), with the of Fife and the Lothians 
conauest of Cuba and the Philippines. He (2) Ian, pen name of John Watson (1850- 
was shot by an anarchist September 6, and 1907), a Liverpool Presbytorian minister, 
died September 14, 1901. bom of Scottish parentage at Manningtree 

MACKINTOSH (1) Charles Rennie (1868- in Essex, whose amazing success with his 
1928), Scottish architect, was born in Glas- Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush (1894), Ac., gave 
gow and died in London. He exercised rise to the name * Kailyhrd School 
considerable influence on European design, MACLAURIN, Colhi (1698-1746), Scottish 
his chief work being Glasgow School of mathematician, bom at Kilmodan, Ai^ll, 
Art See Pevsner's Pioneers of the Modern graduated at Glasgow in 1713, and in 1717 
Movement (1936), and study by Howarth became professor of Mathematics at Aber- 
(1952). deen, in 1725 at Edinburgh. In 1719 he 

(2) Elizabeth ( ? -1952), British novelist was made F.R.S. and published Geometrica 
and playwright, bom in Inverness. Under Organica, His Treatise on FhtxUms (1742) 
the pseudonym of Gordon Oavlot she wrote was of great importance. 

her best known novel. Kip (1929), and her MACLEAN, Sir Fltzroy Hew (1911- ), 
more serious works, including the historical British diplomat and soldier, educated at 
drama, Richard of Bordeaux (1932)— the Eton and Cambridge, served with the Foreign 
work for which she is most remembered — Office from 1933, and in World War U 
and a biography of Ctaverhouse (1937). distinguished himself as commander of the 
The Daughter of Time (1951), a detective British military mission to the Jugoslav 
story, was one of several which she wrote partisans (1943-45). M.P. for Lancaster 
'' as JoseoMne Tey. from 1941, he was under-secretary for war 

(3) sir James (1765-1832), Scottish writer, from 1954 to 1957. His Eastern Approaches 
bora at Aldourie on Loch Ness, studied (1949), Disputed Barricade (1957) and A 
m^icine but settled in London as a jouraa- Person from England (1958) have gained for 
list His KnidicfneGa/i'/cae (1791) was written him a considerable reputation as a writer, 
in reply to Burke's Reflections on the French He was created a baronet in 1957. 
Revolution^ and he became secretary of the MACLEHOSE, Agnes, nee Craig (1759- 
' Friends of the People *. He was called to 1841), Scottish surgeon's daughter, married 
the bar in 1795. In 1799 he delivered a in 1776 a Glasgow lawyer, from whom she 
hrIUiant series of lectures on the law of nature separated in 1780, when he went to Jamaica, 
and of nations at Lincoln’s Inn; and his She met Robert Bums at a party in 1787, and 
defence of Peltier (1803), char^ with a libel subsequently carried on with him the well- 
on Bonaparte, was a splendid triumph. In known Gorrespondence under the name 
1804 was knitted, and appointed recorder 'Qarinda'. A number of Bums's poems 
of Itombay, and in 1806 judge of its Admir- and toagu were dedicated to her. 

alty Court; at Bombiw he spent seven years, MacLElSH, Archibald (1892- ), American 

entering parliament afW his return as Whig poet, bom at Glencoe, 111., became a lawyer 
member for Naira (1813). He wrote on but established a literary reputation with 
himfy and philosophy. Sm the Memoirs by Conquistador (1932), a long poem on Cortez 
his son (1835), and the essays of Macaulay whi<» won the Pulitzer prize, and other 
and De Quincey. volumes of poetry. He also wrote social 

(4) William (1662-1743), Scottish Jacobite, dramas in modem verse. He was librarian 
of Botluxp, Inveraesa-shire, was 'out* in of Congress from 1939 and professor of 
1715 and 1719, and the first time escaped Rhetoric at Harvard from 1952. 

from Newgate, but died after long captivity MCLENNAN, John Cmwlngham (1867- 
in Edinbursh Castle. He was an early 1935), Omadian physicist, professor at 
arboricultuntt. Toronto (1907-31), did mudi research on 

MAOULIN, Charles (c. 1697-1797), actor, electrictty and the supmonductivity of 
bom in the North of Ireland, the son of metals. In 1932 be succeeded in liquefying 
William M*Lau|^ltii, after a wild* onsettM beUum. 

youfl^ played inl^toi and Bath, and in 1733 MacLEOD* George Ffeldcn, dowd' (1895- 
muicomigMatl^ruiyLaiie. He steadily rose ), Scottish presbyterian divine, second 

’Mmk pubSc favour, till in 1741 be appeared in son ofStr John MacLeod, 1st BerLaGlasiOW 
hts greascbaiaccer, Shylodc. From this tiine M.P., was educated at Winchester and Oriel 
be was accounted one of the best actors College, Oxford, won the M>€. and Croix de 
whether to tragedy or comedy. His last Guerre as an infantry officer in World War 1, 
pi^ciitbafioe was at Covent Oarden in 1789; and subsequently studied theology at Edin*^ 
outbe survived, with an annuity of £200, til! burgh, becoming a mtnitter at St Cudlbm's 
lu^ It* 1797. He was pmous, Mgb* there (1926-30) and at Govan (1930^38). 
hilt ifasciMe; hi Vm he kilM a Convinced of t^ need lor cornoiato activity 
in a quairsl over a wig, and among Christians, he founded the Iona 
wnsuMfheiimte. He wrote a tragedy and Commuiuty, which set about restoriag Jhe 
seveirtii fitem and oonied^; theie ruined abe^ on that historic islaud,, The 
.. LovMt MM ode (1799) md The Um of the orighiai dozen mtidstm apd hdpri: sckui 
prhised. See Um by grew in number and* wmrhteg (me evary 
CoiiilijmilWn sumitev fenovated moet of dm monaalic 
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buildings. As moderator of the General 
Assembly (1957-58) George MadLeod was a 
controversial figure owing to his support 
for the unpopular scheme to introduce 
bishops into the kirk in the interests of 
church unity. Well known as a writer and 
broadcaster, he is strongly left-wing, as his 
Oniy Om Way Uft (1956) testifies. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1924, but 
prefers not to use the title. 
\iACL£OD,(l)Floaa. See Sharp (7). 

(2) John James Rickard (1876-1935), 
Scottisfa philologist, educated at Aberdeen, 
Leipzig and Cambridge, professor of Physi- 
ology at Oevdand, Ohio (1903), Toronto 
(1918) and Aberdeen (1928), in 1922 along 
with Banting and Best discovered insulin. 
He was elected F.R.S, in 1923, in which year 
also he shared the Nobel prize with Banting. 

(3) Norman (1812-72), Scottish divine, 
was born, a minister’s son. at Campbeltown, 
Argyll. He attended Glasgow University, 
and was minister of Loudon 1838-43, 
Dalkeith 1843-45 and the Barony (Church, 
Glasgow, from 1851 till his death, June 16, 
1872. He was made a Queen’s Chaplain in 
1857, and in 1869 was moderator of the 
General Assembly. From 1860 till 1872 he 
edited Coed Words^ contributing tales, essays, 
verses, sermons,, and he wrote several books. 
See Memoir by the Rev. Donald Maclcod 
(1876). 

MACtJSE, Daniel (1806-70), Briti^ painter, 
son of a Highland soldier named M’Leish, 
bora at Cork, entered the school of the Royal 
Academy, London, in 1828. His frescoes in 
the Royal Galleiy of the House of Lords, 
The Meeting oj WeUb^ton and Slacker 
(1861) and The Death of Nelson (1864) are 
his most notable works. He died at Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, April 25, 1870. His sketches 
of contemporaries in Fraser^s Magazine 
(1830-38) were republished in 1874 and 1883. 
See the Memoir by O'Driscoil (1871), 
MACMWON, Marie £(fane Patrto Mamice 
d«, mik*mahn' (1808-93), descended from an 
Irish Jacobite family, was born at Sully near 
Autun. Entering the nrmy, he served in 
Algeria, and distinguished himself at Con- 
stantine (1837), commanded at the Malakolf 
(1855), was again conspicuous in Algeria 
(1857-^58), and for his services in Italian 
campaign (1859) was made marshal and 
Duke of Migenta. He became governor- 
general of Algmia hi 1864. In the Franco- 
German war (1870-71) he commanded the 
first army corps, but was defeated at Worth, 
and captured at Sedan. After the war, as 
commander of the army of Versailles, he 
suppressed the Commune. In 1873 he was 
elected president of the Republic for seven 
years, and was suspected, not uiuustiy, of 
reactionary and monarchical leanings. He 
^igned hi 1879, and died at Chkteau la 
Foret, October 17, 1893. See Lives by 
Or^diit 0^) and Montbrillant (1894). 
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MAOMaUL^, Aleiouider (1818-96). 
See bdow (2). 

(2) Daniel (1813-57), Scottish booksdler 
and publisher, was bom at Upper Corrie, 
Arran. Apprenticed to bootollers in 
Scotland and Cambridge, in 1843 he and bis 
brother Alexander opened a b^k-shop in 
Aldersgate Street, London, and finally in the 
same year moved to Cambridge where he 
prospered. By 1844 he had branched out 
into publishing, first educational and religious 
works and by 1855 English classics such as 
Kingslmr’s Westward Ho! and Tom Brownes 
Schooldays in 1857. In the year after his 
death (1858) the firm having become so 
successful opened a branch in London and 
by 1893 had become a limited liability 
company with Daniel’s son, Frederick (1851- 
1936), as chairman. His other son, Maurice, 
father of (3) was also a partner. See a 
memoir by Hughes (1882), a Ufe of Alexander 
by C. L. Graves (1910) and Morgan, House of 
Macmillan (1943). 

(3) Harold (1894- ), British statesman, 

educated at Eton, took a first class in classical 
Moderations at Balliol College, Oxford, his 
studies having been interrupted ^ service 
with the Grenadier Guards during the first 
World War, in which he was seriously 
wounded. In 1919-20 he was in Canada as 
A.D.C. to the governor-general, the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose daughter he married. 
Returning to Britain, he partnered his 
brother Daniel in the famous publishing firm 
of Mamillan &. Co., but preserved his intevest 
in politics and stood successfully as Con- 
servative M.P. for Stockton-on-Tees in 1924, 
was defeated in 1929, but was re-elected in 
1931. Partly because he was not always 
willing to conform with the party line, and 
partly, no doubt, because his air of intellec- 
tual superiority irked his more senior col- 
leagues, he remained a back-bencher until 
1940, when Churchill made him parliamen- 
Ury secretary to the Ministry of Supply, and^ 
after a brief spell as colonial under-secretary 
in 1942 he was sent to North Africa to fill the 
new Cabinet post of minister resident at 
Allied Headquarters where he achieved 
dtstinaion by nis foresight and acumen and 
by his ability as a mediator in the many 
Clashes of factions and personalities which 
bedevilled his term of office. Defeated in 
the Socialist landslide of 1945, he was again 
returned in 1951 and appointed minister of 
housuuL silencing the derisive incredulity 
of the Opposition and the doubts of many of 
hts own party by achieving the promised 
target of 300.(XX> houses in a year. He was.^« 
minister of defence from autumn to spring ' 
1954-55, and thereafter foreign minister to the 
end of 1955, when be was appointed chancel- 
lor of the Exdiequer. On Sir Anthony 
Eden’s resignation in 1957 he emerged, in 
Mr R. A. Butler’s words, as * the best prime 
minister we have % his appointment being 
received without enthusiasm, for as an 
inlelleetual and a dyed-in-the-wool aristocrat 
he was instinctively regarded with suspicion 
by the man in me street. Nevcrihnieu, 
contrary to all expectations, his eeonoiaie 
napansiofusm at home, his moUtBon in 
foretfB affairs, bis integrity, and ii» infeetftms 
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Qptimism inspired unfor^een coniiddnee, and published a poem, the Highhnder (1 7S^, and 
his popularity soared, to the great benefit of at Moffat in 1739 showed ' Jupiter ’ Qulyle 
his party, whose fortunes were at a low ebb and John Home some fragments of Gaelic 
when he took office. Having piloted the verse, with * translations *, published in 1760. 
Conservatives to victory in the General The Faculty of Advocates now sent Mac- 
Election, he embarked upon a new term as pherson on a tour through the Highlands to 
prime minister in October 1959. collect more; but his unsatisfactory state- 

(4) John (1670-1753), founder of the ments about his originals excited grave 
RdTormed Presbyterians, was born in Minni- suspicions. The result of his labours was the 
gaff, Kirkcudbrightshire, and died at Both- appearance at London in 1762, of Fingai, an 
well. Epic Poem^ in Six Books, and, in 1763, 

MacMILLAN, Donald Baxter (1874- ), Temora, an Epic Poem, in Eight Books. A 

American arctic explorer, carried out storm of controversy soon arose in regard 
anthropological researw among the Eskimos to their genuineness. The general verdict is 
of Labrador, carried out important explore- that though Macpherson probably based 
tion in Greenland (1913-17), and led expedi- some of the work on truly Gaelic originals, 
tions to Baffin Land (1921-22), North the poems of Ossian as he published them are 
Greenland (1923-24), the Pole (1925), &c. largely his own invention. Macpherson was 
See his Four Years Ui the White North (1924) appointed in 1764 surveyor-general of the 
and Etah and Beyond Floridas, in 1779 agent to the Nabob of 

McMillan, (l) Edwin Mattison (1907- ), Arcot, and sat in parliament for Camdford 
American physical chemist, born in Cali- from 1780. He died February 17, 1796, at 
fomia, prot^sor of Physics at the University his Inverness-shire estate of Bellville (Balavil), 
of California from 1946, was awarded (with and was buried at his own cost in West- 
Seaborg) the 1951 Nobel prize for chemistry minster Abbey. He wrote a poor prose 
for his part in the discovery of the transuranic translation of the tliad, pamphlets, &c. See 
elements. Lives by Bailey Saunders (1894) and J. S. 

(2) Margaret (1860-1931), British educa- Smart (1905), and D. S. Thomson, T/ic 
tional reformer, bom in New York and Sources of Maepherson's ^ Ossian' {1952), 

' brought up near Inverness. She agitated MACQUARIE, Lachlan, mi^kwor'ee (1761- 
ccaseTessly in the industrial north for medical 1824), Scottish soldier and colonial admin is- 
inspedion and school clinics, and in 1902 she trator, born on the isle of Ulva, off Mull, 
joined her sister Rachel (1859-1917) in joined the Black Watch, and after service 
London, where they opened the first school in North America, India and Egypt, was 
cfinic in 1908, and the first open-air nursery- appointed governor of New South Wales 
school in 1914. After Rachers death, the following the deposition of filigh (q.v.). The 
Rachel McMillan Training Ckillege for colony, depressed and demoralize, popu- 
nursery and infant teachers was established lated largely by convicts, and exploited by 
as a memorial. Margaret received 'the C.B.E. influenti^ land-grabbers and monopolists, 
in 1917 and became a C.H. in 1930. See was raised by his energetic administration and 
studies by A. Mansbridge (1932), D'Arcy firm rule to a state of prosperity; its popu- 
Cresswell (1948) and £. Stevinson (1954). lation trebled, extensive surveys were carried 
M^NAUGHTON, Daniel, mek-naw'tin, was out, and many miles of road were built In 
tried in 1843 for the murder of Edward 1821 political chicanery by the monopolists 
Drummond, private secretary to Sir Robert and his own ill health compelled him to return 
Peel. The question arose whether he knew to Britain, and he died disillusioned in 
the nature of his act The House of Lords London. Known as the* Father of Australia* 
took the opinion of the judges, and the law he has given name to the Lachlan and 
cffl^glandas to the criminal responsibility of Macquarie rivers, and to Macquarie Island, 
the insane is now^embodied in the judges* See Life by M. H. Ellis (1947). 

* answers*, known as the M*Naughton MACQUEK,PierreJii6epb,mu-^ayr(1718- 
Rules;-^o) Every man is presumed sane until 1784), French chemist, one of the first to 
the contrary is proved. (6) It must be clearly study platinum, discovered the arsenates of 
proved that at the time of committing the poussium and sodium. He was the compiler 
act, the accused was labouring under such a of a chemical dictionary (1766). 
defect of reason as not to know the nature of MIACREADY, William Charles (1793-1873), 
the act, or that he was doing wrong. English aaor, son of W. McCready, actor 

MACNEE, Sir Daniel (1806-82), Scottish and provincial manager, was born in London, 
portrait-painter, bom at Fintry, Stirlingshire, March 3, 1793. and sent to Rugby. He was 
te^me P.R.S.A. in 1876, and next year was intended for the bar, but his father failing, he 
knighted. made his d6but at Birmingham in 1810; in 

Mi^EICE, Louis (1907- ), Briti^ writer, 1816 he appeared at Covent Garden; but not 
bom in Belfast. Primarily a poet, he is the till 1837 did he take his position as leading 
author of several memorable verse-plays for English actor. In 1837 he inaugurated his 
radio, as well as translations of Aeschylus famous Covent Garden management, during 
aiidof Goethe*sFa4i5/. He has also produced which he produced Shakespeare worthily 
sevd^ volumes of literary criticism. His After two seasons be took Drury Lane (1841- 
CcUeeted Poems were published in 1949. 1843), then played in the provinces, Paris and 

MACPHfia8SOl!!l« James (1736-96), ‘trans- Amerim. His last visit to the States was 
lidor* of Qssiantc poems, was bom marked by terrible nots (May 10, 1849) 
Octohor 27, 1736, at Rutfaven to Inverness- arising out of the ill-feelmg borne by the 
sd(t«r studying at Abm-deen ai^ Amencan actor Forrest to Macready. In 
Bwmrdb* he became a s^oolmaster. He 1851 Macready took his farewell of the stage* 
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at Drury Lane. He died at Cheltenham, 
April 27, 1873. See his Reminiscences and 
Diaries (1875), Diaries (ed. by W. Toynbee, 
1912), memoirs by Lady Pollock (2nd ed. 
1885), Archer (18% Price (1895) and Life 
by J. C. Trewin (19% 

MACROBIUS, Ambrosiiis Theodosius^ a 5th> 
century neo-Platonist who wrote a commen- 
tary on Cicero's Somnium Scipionis, and 
Saturnaiiorum Conviviorum Libri Septem^ a 
series of historical, mythological and critical 
dialogues. See study by T. Whittaker 
(1923). 

M*TAGGART, John M^Tagurt Ellis (186b-^ 
1925), British philosopher, oorn in London, 
was educated at Clifton College and, under 
Sidgwick and Ward, at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he lectured (1897-1923). 
His brilliant commentaries and studies on 
Hegel's dialectic (1896), cosmology (1901) 
and logic (1910) in which he clarified and 
consolidated Hegel's system, although reject- 
ing many of the latter's arguments and in 
particular Hegelian ethics and political 
philosophy, were preliminaries to his own 
constructive system-building in Nature of 
Existence, vol. 1 (1921), vols 11 and 111 
(posthumously, 1927), in which he argued for 
Hegelian conclusions but from novel starting- 
points which owed more to Leibniz than to 
Hegel, based on his famous Principle of 
Determining Correspondence or indivisibility 
of substance. H is arguments for the unreality 
of time bewitched Russell and drove Moore 


in ekile since. Publications include: The 
Genius of Spain 0923), Theory and Practice 
of International Relations (1938), Portrait of 
195^^ (1952) and Democracy v. Liber fy? 

MADDEN, Sir Frederick (1801-73), English 
antiquary, born at Portsmouth, and knighted 
in 1832, was keeper of MSS. in the British 
M useum 1 837-66. He wrote in Archaeologia, 
and edited Havelok the Dane (1833), William 
and the Werwolf (1832), the early En^sh 
versions of the Oesta Romanorum (1838), The 
Wycllffite Versions of the Bible (1850), 
Layamon’s Brut (1847), and Matthew Paris 
( 185 ^. 

MADERO, Frandsco Indalecio, ma-iitayrd 
(1873-1913), Mexican politician, born at San 
Pedro, Coahuila State, and educated at the 
university of California, After some years’ 
exile in France, he entered Radical politics in 
Mexico in 1903 and in 1910 became leader 
in the successful revolutionary war against 
the government of Porfirio Diaz. He was 
elected president in 1911 and assassinated 
in 1913. 

MADISON, James (1751-1836), fourth presi- 
dent of the United States, born at Port 
Conway, Va., March 16, 1751, in 1776 was a 
member of the Virginia Convention, in 1780 
of the Contioental congress, and in 1784 of 
the legislature of Virginia. In the Conven- 
tion of 1787, which framed the Federal 
constitution, he acted with Jay and Hamilton, 
and with them wrote the Federalist. He was 


to philosophizing in protest. An atheist yet 
a member of the Church of England, he set 
out his arguments for human immortality in 
Some Dogmts of Religion (1906). He was 
elected F.B.A. in 1906. See memoir by C. D. 
Broad in 2nd edition of the above (1930), 
Life by G. Lowes Dickinson (1931) and an 
exhaustive Examination by C. D. Broad 
(1933-38). A summary of his system 
appeared. Contemporary British Philosophy, 
vol. I, ed, J. H. Muirhead (1924). 
MacTAGGART, WUIIam (1835- 1910), Scottish 
artist, bom in Kintyre, studied painting with 
Macnce and Scott Lauder, and lived in and 
near Edinburgh, painting genre and landscape 
with imaginative insight. See Life by Caw 
(1917). His grandson WiiUani (1903- ), 
also a painter, is a prominent representative 
of the modem Scottish school. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1948 and P.R.S.A. in 1959. 
MacWHlRTER, Jcdiii (1839-1911), Scottish 
artist, born at Edinburgh, was apprenticed 
to a bookseller, but turned to painting, 
specializing in Highland scenery. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1867 and R.A. in 1893. Sec 
Life by Spiclmann. 

MADARIAGA^ Salvador Dc, 
ryah*ga (1886- ), Spanish writer, was 

born at Corunna, was educated at the 
Instituto del CardenaLCisneros, Madrid, and 
at the Ecole Polytcchnique, Paris. He was a 
London joumahst from 1916 to 1921 and 
director of the disarmament section of the 
League of Nations l^retariat from 1922 to 
1927. From 1928 to 1931 he was professor 
of Spanish Studies at Ojrfprd and way 
Spanish ambassador Ip the il.S.A. »» 1931 
and to ftmoo from 1932 to 1934. A Liberal 
oppement of the Eraitoo r^hxie, he has lived 


the chief author of the ' Virginia plan and 
suggested the compromise by which. Tor 
taxation, representation, &c., slaves were 
regarded as population and not chattels, 
five being reckoned as three persons, and 
which secured the adoption of the constitution 
by South Carolina and the other slave-holding 
states. Madison was elected to the first 
national congress, now showed himself 
anxious to limit the powers of the central 
government, and became a leader of the 
R»ublican or Jeffersonian party. In 1801', 
Jefferson having been elected president, 
Madison was made secretary of state. In 
1809 he was elected president. The European 
wars of that period, with their blockades, Ac., 
were destmetive of American commerce, and 
brought on a war with Britain (1812). In 
1817, at the close of his second term, Madison 
retire. He died at Montpelier, Va., June 28, 
1836. See Life (1902) by G. Hunt, who edited 
his Writings (9 vols. 1900-10), J. Brant (3 vols. 
1941-50). 

MADLER, Johann Heinrich von, may'dler 
(1794-1874), astronomer, bora at Berlin,, 
became director of Tartu Observatory; 
produced a map of the moon and carried out 
research on double stars. He died at 
Hanover. 

MADOC, a Welsh prince, long believed by his 
countrymen to have discovered America in 
U70. The story is in Lloyd and Pawetl's 
Cambria (1584), and in Southey's poem: the 
essay by Thomas Stophens written m 1858 for 
the Eisteddfod, and published in 1893, proves 
it to be baseless. 

MAtmG, Johaa Nicolai (1804-8lf), panisli 
dasiical sdudkr, in 1829 became proltosor of 
La^ at Copenhagra, in 1848 tospector of 
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higher schools. He wH one of dlillchief 
sliders of the national Liberal party, was 
minister of religion and education 1848-51, 
and was repeatedly president of the Danish 
pairMament. Among his works were Opusctda 
Adkdemica (1834-42), the great Latin Cram- 
mar (1841), Greek Syntax (1846) and an 

MA£C^A§,^alus Vilnius (d. 8 B.C.), Roman 
statesman and trusted counsellor of Augustus, 
whose name has become a synonym for a 
patron of letters. See J. W. Duff, Minor 
Latin Poets (1934). 

MAELZEL, Johann Nepomiik (1770-1838), 
German patentee of the metronome. See 

8SETH0V£I4 

MAERLANT, Jacob van (c. 1235-c. 1300), 
Flemish didactic poet, author of verse 
translations of French and Latin originals, 
including the Roman de Troie (c. 1264) and 
de Beauvais* Speculum Majas (1284). 
MAETERLINCK, Count Matirlce, ntay'tir- 
lingk (1862-1949), Belgian dramatist, bom at 
Ghent. He studied law at Ghent University, 
but became a disciple of the symbolist move- 
ment, and in 1889 produced his first volume 
of poetry, Les Serres chaudes. In the same 
year came his prose play. La Princesse 
Maieine^ and in 1892 Pellias et Milisande^ 
on which Debussy based his opera; other 
plays include Joyzelle (1903) and Mary 
Magdalene (1910). La Vie des abeilles ( 1 901 ) 
is one of his many popular expositions of 
scientific subiects, and he also wrote several 
p^osophicai works. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1911, made a 
count of Belgium in 1932, and a member of 
the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in 1937. See Maeterlinck by A. 
Bailly (1931). 

MAFflEI, Francesco Sdpione. Marcfaese dl, 
nutf-fay'ee (1675-1755), Italian dramatist, 
bom at Verona, served 1703-04 under his 
brother Alessandro, a field-marshal. His 
jjragedy Merope (1714) ran through seventy 
editions; the comedy Le Ceremonie (1728) 
was also successful; and yerona Jllustrata 
(1731-32) was an important work. See Life 
by N. Ivanoff (Padova 1942). 

MAGELLAN, Port. MagalMcSj, Ferdiiiaiid 
(c. 1480-1521), Portuguese navigator, bom 
near Vdla Real in Tras os Montes, served in 
East Indies, and was lamed for life in 
. action in Morocco. Offering his services to 
Spain^ he laid before Charles V a scheme for 
readiiog the Moluccas by the west, and sailed 
from Seville, August 10, 1519, with five ships 
of from 130 to 60 tons. Having coasted 
^Patagonia, he threaded the strait which bears 
; his name (October 21-November 28, 1520), 
and readied the ocean whidb he named the 
Pacific. He feU in an expedition in the 
Ph^pine Isles; but his shin, brou|^t safely 
to Spain, September 6, 1522, compleiied the 
Bist circumnavigatton of the world. See 
* * by E. F. Benson (1929), S. Zlwcig 

and J. A. RoberMo’s translation 
l^gafeOa^s contemporaiy account. 

^ Wrrniiemt tm-ihd^dee ( 1783 ^ 
WM 

boctt it Boraeanx, neenme prosector ka 
ntwtooqr (ISML phydctam to the H6iet4>ieo 
In Virii, smd pfoninor of Anatomy in the 
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College de France (18^1). He made impor- 
tant additions to our knowledge of nerve- 
physioloil^, the veins and the physiology of 
rood, and wrote numerous works, including 
the Elements of Physiology, In his Journat 
de la Physiologic Expirimentaie are recorded 
the experiments on living animals which 
gained for him the character of an unscrupu* 
lous vivisector. 

MAGINN, William (1794-1842), Iridi writer, 
bom at Cork, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin; took his LL.D. at an early 
age, taught in Cork for ten years, and in 1823 
removed to London. He was a prolific 
contributor to Blackwood's Magazinef the 
Standard and Fraser's Magazine, A collec- 
tion of his tales was edited by Partridge 
(1933). See study by M. Thmlc (N.Y. 1934). 
MAGINOT. Andril, ma-zhee-nd 
French politician, bom in Pans, was first 
elected to the Chamber in 1910. As minister 
of war (1922-24; 1926-31) he puisued a 
policy of military preparedness and bej^an 
the system of frontier fortifications which 
was named the * Maginot Une * after him. 
Sec Life byP, Bclpenoo (Pans 1940). 
MAGLIABECHJ, Antonio, mal^yadtek* ee 
(1633-1714), Italian bibliophile, bora at 
Florence, was till his fortieth year a gold- 
smith. but gradually entombed himself among 
books. His learning and his memory were 
prodigious and precise. In 1673 he was 
appointed court-librarian by the Grand-duke 
of Tuscany; his vanity^ and intolerance 
involved him io bitter literary squabbles. 
His library of 30,000 vols. he bequeathed to 
the grand-duke; it is now a free library, and 
bears its colleaoris name. See Hill Burton*s 
Book-Hunter (1862). 

MAGNUS, St, (1) a Scandinavian Earl of 
Orkney, assassinated 1114 in Egilshay by his 
cousin Haco. See study by i. Mooney. 

(2), a monk ofS. Gall, traditionally brought 
the gospel to the AlJgllu, and founded the 
monast^ of Ffissen, where be died e. 750. 
MAGNUS. The name of seven kings of 
Norway. 

Magmis 1, called The Good (reigned 
1024-47), made a succession treaty (1038) 
with Hardicanute eff Denmark, of which 
country be became ruler on the latter*! death 
in 1042. He also inherited Hardicanule's 
title to the Englisib throne but could not 
enforce it owing to internal strife. 

MapniB VI. called Lagehfiter, * improver 
of the taws * (I238-80L ascended the throne 
in 1263, gave im the Wesim Isles and the 
Isle of Man to Scotland, and evolved a new 
legal oode^ introducing the principle that 
emne was ait thence a^tnit the State rather 
than against the IndividuaL 
MAGNI^or Mi^, Oiane (149(1-1558), 
Swedish blstoriafi, hecame sectetaty to hts 
brother Jobaimcs, Archh^op of Cfopsaia. 
After the Reformation they smed ki Rome. 
On Johannes* death Olatis became titotar 
archbighop. Both wmm on Siradhdi Milory ; 
Olans* famous work is hH de 

American naval ^ ~ 
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rear-admiral retired. 'He wrote Jr^uenee rf 
Sea Power upon History^ 1660-2812 (3 vols. 
1890-92), Uvea of Farragut, Nelson, 8tc. 
See life by W. D. Puleston (1939) and 
bibliography (N.Y. 1925). 

MAHDl. See Mohammbd Au. 

MAHLER, Gustav (1860-1911), Czech-Aus- 
trian composer, bora in Kalist. In 1875 he 
went to Vienna Conservatory^ where he 
studied composition and conducting. Unsuc- 
cessful in an opera composition with the 
work which he later turned into the cantata 
Das klagende Ued, he turned to conducting, 
rapidly reaching important positions at 
Prague, Leipzig, Budapest and Hamburg, and 
in 1897 he became conductor and artistic 
director at Vienna State Opera House, where 
he established the high standards for which 
that theatre has since become famous. 
Disliking the intrigues of theatrical life and 
the frequent ^sonal attacks upon him due 
to his Jewish otnh (though he had become a 
convert to Roman Catholicism), he resigned 
after ten years to devote himself to composi- 
tion and the concert platform, and from 
1908 to 1911 he was conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, spending his 
summers composing in Austria. His mature 
works consist entirely of songs and sym- 
phonies, in which latter form he composed 
nine works on a large scale, hve of them 
requiring voices, and he is best known by the 
song-symphony Das Lied von der Erde^ 
which is not included in the nine; he left a 
'I'enth Symphony unllnished. One of the 
greatest masters of the orchestra, his work, 
gaining {mpularity in Britain and already 
accepted in America and on the Continent, 
is the bridge between the late-romantic 19tb- 
century style and the revolutionary works of 
Schoenberg and his followers. See Gustav 
Mahler^ Memories and Letters^ by Alma 
Mahler (trans. Basil Creighton, 1946), and 
biographies by Bruno Walter (193'D end 
Donald Mitchell (1958). 

MAHMUD II (1785-1839), Sultan of Turkey 
from 1808. His reign was marked bv the 
cession of Bessarabia to Russia (1812), 
Greece’s successful stniggte for independence 
(1820-28), a disastrous war with Russia 
(1827-28), who would have seized Con- 
suntino{de but for the Powers, and by the 
triumphs of Mebemet AU (q.v.). He shat- 
tered the power of the janissaries by a 
mas^tcre in 1826. 

MAHMUD OF GHAZNI (971-1030), sove- 
reign from $97 of Khonuum and Ghazni, 
repeatedly invaded India, and carried his 
conquering afma to Kurdiatan on the west, to 
Samarkirad on the north. See Life by 

Mohaismbd. 

MAHON, Lowl. See (5). 

li^ONY, Frauds (I804-6Q, Irish priest, 
known as ♦ Father Fioot \ bora at Cork In 
1804, became a Jesuit priest, but forsook his 
caUuig for JtHimsIim and poetry, and Is 
^menthsrad wi author of die poems * The 
^lh[of Shandon ! and « Hw Lad/ of Lee^ 
^ l^wtnlteed, Oiia^ Xem (1881), wiili 
Metnoif* 


was ismud a Jesuit, but became a secular pried 
at Milan, and keeper of the Ambrostdh 
Library, where he discovered and edited 
MSS. or fragments of several kmg-lost works. 
Transferred to the Vatican, he edited va 
number of important ancient texts, and left 
an edition of the Codex Vaticanus unfinished 
at his death. See Life by Prina (1882). 

MAIDMENT, James (1794-1879), Scottish 
lawyer and editor, bora in London, was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1817, and became a 
great authority on genealogical law cases. 
His most ambitious work was The Dramatists 
of the Restoration (14 vols. 1872-79), edited 
with W. H. Logan. See bibliography by 
T. G. Stevenson (1883). 

MAILLOL, Aristide Joseph Bonaventure, 
ma-yol (1861-1944), French sculptor, born at 
Banyuls-sur-mer. He studied at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Aits, and spent some years 
designing tapestries. The latter half of his 
Ufe was devoted to the representation of the 

«,nude female figure (e.g. the Three Graces in 
the Tate Gallery, London) in a style of 
monumental simplicity and classical serenity. 
See the monograph by Bouvier (1945). 

MAIMBOURG, Louis, mi-boor (1610-86), 
French Jesuit church-historian, born at 
Nancy, was expelled in 1685 from the order 
for his defence of Gallicanism, but became a 
pensioner of Louis XIV. He wrote histories 
of Arianism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
the prerogatives of the Church of Rome. 

MAIMON, Solomon, mVmon (c. 1754-1800), 
German philosopher, born of Jewish parents 
In Lithuania, marri^ at the age of twelve 
and studied medicine In Berlin. He wrote 
a critical commentary on the philosophy of 
Maimonides and was one of the earliest 
critics of the Kantian system in Versuch iiber 
die Transzendentalphilosophie (1790) whidi 
Kant acknowledged. 

MAIMONIDES. mi-mon'i-deeZp or Rabbi 
Moses ben Malmon (1135-1204), Jewish 
philosopher, was bom at Cdrdoba, March 30, 

1 135, and studied the Aristotelian philosophy 
and Greek medicine under the best Arab 
teachers. His family bad to conform to 
Mohammedanism, and migrated to Egypt, 
where he became physician to Saladin, and 
died at Cairo, December 13, 1204. He has 
been reckoned next to Moses himself for his 
infiuence on Jewish thought Among his 
works are a commentary on the Mishna, and 
the Book of the Precepts, written first in 
Arabic; the Mishne Torah or * Second Law ’ 
(in Hebrew); and his greatest achievraaent, 
Guide for the Perplexed [see edition by Roth 
1948). See bibliography by J. L Gorwkle^ 
m.Y. 19312) and Lives by & Zertitn (1935), 
A. Heschd (1935) and L. Roth (1948). 

MAINE, Sbr Henry James Sumner <I&2h88), 
EngUsh historian, bora August 15, 1822, 
from Christ’s Hoimtial passed in 1840 to 
Pembroke CoBeg&Camtmdge. ARervarioos 
teadhing posu in En^Jand, and administrative 
appointments in India, he was elected master 
or Trinity Hail at Cambridge in 1877, and is 
1887 Wbewen professor of International Law. 
Ha died at Caimot, February L Is 

by tk» wofk onlliieorigin mid| 
and social institutions that/ 
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Anient Law (1861), Early Law and tustom 
0883), and International Law (1888). See 
Memoir by Sir M. E, Grant Duff (1892). 

lihuicoise d’Anbign^. ^Mar- 
Mise de, mt-ti-nd (163S-1719), second wife 
of Louis XIV, granddaughter of the Huguraot 
Thdodore Agnppa d*Aubim6 (q.v.), was born 
near the conciergerie oi Niort where her 
father was a prisoner, November 27, 1635. 
At four years old she was carried to Maru- 
nique, whence she returned to France after 
her father’s death (1645), and became a 
Catholic; her mother’s death left her at 
fifteen in penury. She married the crippled 
poet Scarron (1652), and on his dea^ (1^) 
again was r^uced to poverty; but her 
husband’s pension was continued to her. In 
1669 she was given the charge of the king’s 
two sons by Madame de Montespan. By 
1674 the lang’s present enabled her to 
purt^ase the estate of Maintenon, and in 1678 
she had it made a marquisate. She had 
' fiMy established her ascendency over Lout^ 
who, after the queen’s death (1683), married 
her privately in 1685. Her morals were 
severe, for her heart was cold. Her political 
influence was supreme in all but important 
questions of policy; she was a liberal 
patroness of letters. Often unhappy, she 
turned for solace to the home for poor girls 
of good family she had established at St Cyr. 
Hiuier she retired when the king died (1715); 
and here she died, April 15, 1719. Her 
pretended M^moires (1755) are spurious, but 
net delightful Lett res (1756; eo. LavaU6e, 
1856; ed. Geffroy, 1887) are genuine. See 
works by M. Cruttwell (1930), M. Langlois 
(1932) and H. C. Barnard (1934). 

MAIR, John. See Major. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

MAISTRE, mes'tr\ (1) Joseph Marie, Comte 
de (1753-1821), French diplomat and 
political philosopher, born at Chamb4ry, 
on the occupation of Savoy in 1792 by the 
Fren^, went into exile; in 1803-17 he was 
the king of Sardinia’s ambassador to St 
Petersburg. In his writings De Maistre 
maintained the pope as the source and centre 
of all earthly authority, and an ordered 
theocracy as the only protection from social 
and reliriotts anarchy. See study by F. Bayle 

Comte 4e (1763->852). brother 
of (1), bom at duunb^. joined tte Ruuian 
enny and became a geoeiaL He.waa an 
accomplished landscape and portrait artist, 
and wrote several charming novels. He med 
at St Petersburg. See books by Rey (1865), 

Wfflhm (185^ 
1906), English historian, grandson of jgf* 
histOTMA Samuel Roffey M^and (1792- 
18^, edmated at Eton and Trinity, Cam* 
bri&. was a barrister (1876), reader in 
EiUmMk Law at Cambndge (1884) and 
t>awnmg professor (1888). He wrote a 
Mftory iof English Law (1895, with Sir F. 
PolftKa:# t|eV.), Domesihy Book and Beyond 
W other brilliant works on legal 
«|n «ad hiitoy. See A. L. Sm^, 
, tMilMd, tm Imurtt mt a bMlo- 
snd lifo by H. A. L. FUwr 

(14S!<^lS8«),orLed^ 


Scottish lawyer and poet, father of (3), 
became a lord of session in 1551, lord priw 
seal in 1562, and was conspicuous for bis 
moderation and integrity. His poems— 
mostly lamentations for the distracted state 
of his country — were published in 1830 by the 
Maitland Club. He made a collection of 
early Scottish poetry, now forming two MS. 
vols., which are in the Pepysian collection at 
Cambridw. He wrote also a Historie of the 
Hous of Seytoun, _ 

(3) WUUam (c. 1528-73), son of (2), 

‘ Secretary Lcthington ’, who in 1558 became 
secretary of state to the queen-regent, and 
in 1559 joined the lords of the congregation, 
then in arms against her. In August 1560 
he acted as Speaker in the Convention of 
Estates, and was sent to the English court to 
represent the interests of the Protcstimts. 
On the arrival of Queen Mary in 1561, 
Maitland associated himself with Moray in 
opposing the extreme proposals of Knox. 
He represented Mary more than once at the 
court of Hizabeth; but made ber his enemy 
by his connivance at Rizzio’s murder (1566), 
again, however, to become her counsellor. 
At first he favoured BothwcU, and was privy 
to the murder of Darnley, yet on Bothwell s 
marriage with Mary he acted with the 
insurgents. Nevertheless, after the queen s 
flight to England, while seeming to side with 
the new government, he secretly favoured the 
exiled queen. One of the commissioners who 
accompanied Moray to present to EUrabeth 
their indictment against Mary (1568), be was 
plotting against his colleagues: and the 
formation of a party in favour of Mary was 
mainly bis work. Shut up in Winburgh 
Castle, Maitland and Kirkaldy of Grange 
surrendered, May 29, 1573. MsuUand died 
in prison in Uith on June 9. Sec Buch^an s 
Chamaeleon \ studies by J. Skelton (1887-88), 
E. Russell (1912). Sec also Lauderdale. 
MAJOR, or Mair, John (c. 1470-1550), 
Scottish theologian and historian, born near 
North Berwick, studied at Oxford, Cambridge 
and Paris, lectured on scholastic logic and 
philosophy. He also wrote voluminpub 

commentaries on Peter Lombwd, and a 

history of England a^ ^oiland.^ In 1533 
he became provost of StJSalvatw « College. 
St Andrews, an oflScc which he held till Jus 
death. See Arch. Constable’s translaUon of 
his Ifljtory (Scyttish Hist. 

MAKAiaOS HI. properly MI^. Ouisti^ 
ioukm Mouricos (1913- k Archbishop and 
Primate of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, 
bom in Aao Panctyia near Paphos , He was 
ordained priest in 

IGtiiHi in l948 and Ardbbishop in 1950. 
has reorganized the Enosis Movement mtd in 
iO doing has revealed htrosdf as a 
p<^iitictan and publicist. 

tmorism, h« wa$ jaddit^fd fcr 

« ttow to tort nguw rf » » 

tuiDitUiioui wdeome in Mudi * Wlo 
Ortdi-Cwwtot mwMtof to the 
OndC'Tudciih nrovifioiid to 

DecoBber he w*» dected piawtont ot 
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Munich and in Italy, settled n Vienna in 
1869, and in 1879 became professor at the 
academy there. He painted spectacular and 
historical pictures, gorgeous with colour and 
of gigantic size. See the Life of him by 
Von Latzow (1886). 

MAKEHAM, WjUiam Matthew, mayk’im 
(d. 1892), British statistician, who formulated 
about 1860 the law of human mortality which 
bears his name. It was recognized by the 
Institute of Actuaries in 1887, but was later 
superseded in actuarial practice. 

MAKKARI, Ahmed e!*, mak'- (c. 1585-^1631) 
Moorish historian, bom at Makkara in 
Algeria, from 1618 made pilgrimages to 
Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, and died at 
Cairo. He wrote a History of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties of Spain. 

MALACHY, St (c. 1095-1148), born at 
Armagh, became abbot of Bangor (1121), 
Bishop of Connor (1125) and Archbishop of 
Armagh (1134), In 1140 he journeyed to 
Rome, visiting St Bernard at Clairvaux. 
In 1148 he once more went to France, and 
died at Clairvaux in St Bernard's arms. The 
curious * Prophecies of St Malacby ’ first 
published in Lignum Vitae (1595) by the 
Flemish Benedictine, Arnold Wion, make 
proOTOStications about future popes. See 
St Bernard's Vita Malachiae (in Migne's 
Patr. clxxi) and Life by Luddy (1930). 
MALAN, Daniel Franks, ma-Iahn' (1874- 
1959), South African politician, bom at 
Riebeek West, Cape Province, and educated 
at Victoria College, Stellenbosch, and 
Utrecht University. On his return to South 
Africa in 1905 he became a predikant of the 
Dutch Reformed Church and after ten years 
abandoned his clerical career to become 
editor of Die Burger ^ the Nationalist news- 
paper. He became an M.P. in 1918 and in 
1924 in the Nationalist-Labour government 
he held the portfolios of the interior, of 
education and of public health. He intro- 
duced measures strengthening the Nationalist 
osition— in particular, that making Afri- 
aans an official language. He was leader of 
the Opposition from 1934 to 1939 and from 
1940 to 1948 when, becoming prime minister 
and minister for external affairs, he embarked 
on the hott)f controversial poltdes of apartheid 
with the aim of re-aligning South Africa’s 
multi-racial society. He described as the 
kernel of his segregation policies the Group 
Areas Act, dividing the counM into whit^ 
black and coloured zones, llie apartheid 
legislation, which involved strongly-contested 
constitutional changes, was met by non 
violent civil disobraience at home and 
vigorous criticism abroad. Dr Malan re- 
signed from the premiersbip in 1954. Crusty, 
austere, a scholar of profound convictions 
and an uncompromising mannert Dr Malan 
was a back«veidt Moses to the Boers. He 
never wavered in his pulpiteering beUef in a 
strict white supremacy, in a Heaven-sent 
Afrikaner mission and a rigidly hierarchical 
soci<^. 

MALCOLM, name of four kings of Scotland. 

I, son of Donald, king of Alban 

son of Kenneffi. king of 


Milcolm 111, called Canmore (GaeL 
Ceann-mor^ * great head ’), was a child when 
his father. King Duncan, was slain by 
Macbeth (1040). He spent his youth in 
Northumbria with his uncle, Earl Siward, 
who in 1054 established him in Cumbria lind 
Lothian. In 1057, after Macbeth was slain, 
he became king of all Scotland. His first 
wife, Ingibiorg. widow of Thorfinn of Orkney, 
had died; and in 1069 Malcolm wedded 
Margaret (q.v.), sister of Edgar the Atheling, 
whose cause he made his own. Five times he 
harried Northumbria (1069, 1070, 1079, 1091, 
1093); and there were counter-invasions by 
William the Conqueror and Prince Robert, in 
1072 and 1080. In 1092 Rufus wrested from 
Scotland ail Cumbria south of the Solway; 
and next year Malcolm marched into Eng- 
land, but was entrapped and slain at Alnwick, 
November 13, 1093. ' He left five sons, of 
whom four succeeded him, Duncan, Edgar, 
Alexander and David. His reign marks the 
transition of Scotland, Celtic and Culdee, to, 
Scotland, feudal and Roman Catholic; but 
the change was mainly due to his saintly 
queen. 

Malcolm IV (1141--65), Malcolm the 
Maiden, king of Scotland from 1153. 
MALCOLM. Sir John (1769-1833), British 
soldier and diplomat, born at Bumfoot 
near Langholm, at thirteen entered the 
Madras army; was thrice ambassador to 
Persia (1800, 1807, 1810), governor of 
Bombay (1827-30) and was knighted in 1812. 
He entered parliament in 1831, opposing the 
Reform Bill. He published worics on India 
and Persia. See Life by Kaye (1856). 
MALEBRANCHE, Nicolas, mai-brdsh (1638- 
1715), French philosopher, born at Paris, 
joined theOratorians,and studied theology till 
Descartes's works drew him to philosophy. 
His famous De la recherche de la v4riti (1674; 
6th ed. 1712) combines a psychological 
investigation of the causes of error with a 
mystic idealism — * the vision of all things in 
God *, the intervention of God being neces- 
sary to bridge over the gulf between things so 
unlike as the human soul and the body. 
Other works are Meditations chritiennes et 
mitaphysiques (1683) and Traiti de morale 
(1684). He died October 13, 1715— not from 
the excitement of a dispute with Berkeley. 
For bibliography see E. A. Blampigncm 
(1 882). See studies by R. W. Church (193 IL,. 
A. A. Luce (1934). ^ 

MALEI>4KOV, GeorgI Mak^miliaaovich, 
mahVyen-kof (1902- ), Soviet politician, 
bom at Orenburg, became a deputy prime 
minister of the U.S.S.R. in 1946, sm suc- 
reeded Sulin in 1953. In February 1955 
Malenkov suddenly resigned, pleading inade- 
quate experience and admitting respqnsihility 
for the faBure of Soviet agricultural polky. 
He was succeeded by Maisnal Bulgmigt (q.y.) 
and relegated to the office of imnistor for 
electrical power stations, but in Jidy 1957, 
having been accused, with Moh^v hsid 
Kaganovidb, of setting up an ^anri-pany 
group % he was dismissed not only ||e|m^ffi| 

^d^ wim mstiCBted lo 
remotest Kazakhstan as nm»m 9 
HtydgMiath giant. 
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MMMSHEWSES, Chretien Gaill«i||e dc 
.JMvioigiioii de» mal^zerb (1 72 1-SW)* French 
statesman, born at Pans, December 6, 
became in 1750 president of the Cour des 
Aides. He was a determined opponent of 
fdifemment rapacity and tyranny; as censor 
of the press he showed himself tolerant, and 
to him we may ascribe the publication of the 
Enc^clopidie, In 1771 his remonstrances 
against roy^ abuses of law led to his banish- 
ment to his country-seat of Ste Lucie; at 
Louts XVl’s accession (1774) he was recalled, 
and took office, but retired on the dismissal 
of Turgot, and, save a short spell in office 
in 1787, spent his time in travel or in 
the improvement of his estates. Under the 
Convention he came to Paris to defend the 
king, and from that day himself was doomed. 
He was arrested in December 1793, and 
^llotined, April 22, 1794, along with his 
daughter and her husband. Malesherbes 
was a member of the Academy, and brought 
able pen to the discussion of agriculture 
and botany as well as political and financial 
questions. His Oeuvres choisies (1809) 
contains his most interesting writings. See 
Lives by Boissy d'Anglas (1818), Rozet 
(1831). Dupin (1841) and Vignaux (1874). 
MALET, (1) Darid. See Mallet. 

(2) Lucas. See Kingsley (5). 
MALHERBE, Frangoisde (1555-1628), French 
poet, bom at Caen. He was an industrious 
writer, producing odes, songs, epigrams, 
epistles, translations, criticisms, &c. Hts 
own poetry is colourless and insipid, but he 
founded a literary tradition; ne led hts 
countrymen to disdain the richly-coloured 
and full-sounding verses of Ronsard. and to 
adopt a style clear, correct and refined, but 
cold and prosaic. See Tilley’s From Mon- 
tale to MoHi^re (1908); and study by J. de 
Celles (Paris 1937). 

MALIBRAN, Marie Feiidta, mai^e4>rS 
(1808-3Q, Spanish mezzo-soprano singer, 
bora at Paris, March 24, 1808, was die 
daughter of the Spanish singer Manuel 
Gaim (q.v.). See life by A. Flauent (Parts 
193TI. 

MAldK« Jacob Alesauidroridi (1906- ), 
Soviet politician, was born in the Ukraine. 
Said to be one of Stalin’s favourite * juniors 
he was ambassador to Japan from 1942 to 
1945 and deputy foreign minister In 1946. 
In 1948 he succeeded Andrei Gromyko as 
f Soviet spokesman at UNO and was ambas- 
sador to Britain 1953-60, 

MALINOVSKY, Rodioa Yakorieridi, -im/'- 
QS98- ), Russian general, bora in 

Odessa, was a corporal in the first world war. 
when, after the Russian collapse, he escaped 
via Siberia and Singapore to fidtt in a 
Russian brigade in France, joined the Red 
Amor afitor the revotulioii and was mslor- 
gensra at the time of the Nazi inyaalon In 
1941. He commanded the forces which 
liberated Rostov, Kharicov and the Dnieper 
and led the Russian advance on 
[and into Auriria (1944-45), When 
Jedaied war on Japan, he iock a 
Mnwg hart hi the Mandnuhin campaign. 
In .fhnober 1957 he snoceeded Zhukov as 

|g iw the latter's smAwM grm at te 


m MALLOCK 

East-West ’ Summit meeting in Paris hi 
May 1960. 

MAUNOWSKI, Braidslaw (1884-1942), 
Polish anthropologist, born in Cracow, 
professor at London University and Yale, 
took part in expeditions to New Guinea and 
Melanesia, after which he wrote Argonauts 
of the Western Pacific (1922), Sex and 
Repression in Savage Society (1927), Ac. See 
H. M. Gluckman, Anafysis of Sociological 
Theories of Malinowski (1949). 

MAUPIERO, Francesco, mal^i~pyay*rd (1882- 
), Italian composer born at Venice, has 
written much symphonic music in a highly 
characteristic sme and has edited Montevm^di 
and Vivaldi. He is the author of Claudio 
Monteverdi (Milan 1930), Igor Stravinsky 
(Venice 1945) and the autobiographical 
Cosi va lo mondo, 1922-A5 (Milan 1946). 
See also book by M. Bontempelli (Milan 
1942). ^ 

MALLARMR, Stephana (1842-98), French 
poet, bora at Paris, taught English in various 
schools, and became known by a translation 
of Poe’s ‘The Raven’ (1 875). Inproseand verse 
he was a leader of the ’ Symbolist * school, 
revelling in allegory, obscurity, bizarre words 
and constructions, vers litre and word-music. 
VApris-midi tPun aune is his best-known 
poem. See works by H. Cooperman (1933) 
and H. Mondor (Paris 1941-42), and biblio- 
graphy by M. Mondor and F. Monkel 
(1927). 

MALLET, David (c. 1705-65), Scottish poet, 
was bom near Crielf, the son of a fanner. 
Janitor at Edinburgh High School in 1717-1^ 
be then studied at the university; in 1720 
became a tutor, from 1723 to 1731 in tbe 
family of the Duke of Montrose, living mostly 
in London, and changed bis name ’from 
Scots Malioch to Hoipish Mallet*. ’Wil- 
liam and Marearet ’ sained him a rrautation 
as a poet, which he enhanced by The Excursion 
(1728). To please Pope, Mallet reviled 
Pope’s critics in Verbal Criticism (1733). 
In 1740 he published a mediocre Life of 
Bacon ; in 1742 another poem. The Hermit, or 
Amyntor and Theodora, and tbe same year 
beoune under-secretaiy to Frederick, Pntice 
of Wales. To gratify Bolingbroke he hmmed 
abuse upon his dead friend Pope in a preface 
to Bolmgbroke’a Patriot King, and he edited 
Bolmgbrake’s works; at the bidding of (he 
ministra he directed the popular rage for the 
loss of Minorca upon Admiral Byng, and 
'for his seasonable Intervention % as Dr 
Johnson putt it, had a pension till hit death. 
He received a legacy of £1000 from the 
Duchess to write a Life of Marlborough, but 
never penned a tine. He alto tried ha hand 
at play-writing. Mustapha pleased fi>r a while 
in 1739; Et^iee (1731) and Bvirm <1763), 
tragedm were fatlofee. Alfred^ a Mampf 
(1740), was written fit coujiixictlion with 
Thomson, and one of its songs, ’ Rtdo Rritin- 
nia ’• was daimed for both. See memoir by 
Dinsdaie prafii^ to his BaUads tmd Songs 

i^aUbat, vnobm UmtM 

En,ii«li poHti^ ffhaosmlm ««« • 

nephew of the Proud^ Dom at Coddn Wo 
Devesi, won the Newdigme In IB/I 
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The N^ew RepMie (1*77) and The New Paul 
and Vi^nla (1878). 

MALl^SBURY, Earb of: 

(1) Jamea Harrb, lat Earl (1746-1820). 
English diplomat, grandfather of (2), son of 
^ Hermes * Harris (q.v.), held posts at Madrid 
(1768), Berlin, Si Petersburg, The Hague 
(1784), and was made K.C.B. (1778), baron 
(1788) and Earl of Malmesbury (1800). In 
1793 he had seceded from Fox to Pitt, and in 
1795 had married by proxy and conducted 
to England the Princess Caroline. See 
Diaries and Carrespondence (1844) and Lord 
Malmesbury and his Friends (1 870). 

(2) James Howard Harris, 3rd Earl (1807- 
1889), English statesman, grandson of (1), 
who succeeded in 1841, and in 1852 and 
1858-59 was foreign secretary; in 1866-68 
and 1874-76, privy seal. See his Memoirs 
of an F^^Minister (1884). 

MALMESBURY, William of. See William 
OP MALMBSauaY. 

MALONE, Etound (1741-1812), Irish editor 
of Shakespeare, bom in Dublin, graduated 
at Trinity College, was called to the Irish bar 
in 1767, but from 1777 devoted himself to 
literary work in London, his Arst work being 
a ‘supplement* to Steevens's edition of 
Shakespeare (1778). Malone's own edition 
of the great dramatist (1790) was warmly 
received. He had been one of the Arst to 
express his disbdief in Chatterton's Rowley 
Poems, and in 1796 he denounced the 
forgeries of Ireland. He left behind a large 
mass of materials for ‘ The Variorum 
Shakespeare*, edited in 1821 by James 
Boswell the younger. See Life by Sir James 
Prior (1860). 

MALORY, Sir Thomas (d. 1471), English 
writer, immortal in bis work, the Morte 
d* Arthur, We learn from Caxlon’s preface 
that Malory was a knight, that he Anished his 
work in the ninth year of the reign of Edward 
IV (1469-70), and that he * reduced * it from 
some French book. Probably he was the 
Sir Thomas Malory (d, 1471) of Ncwbold 
Revel, Warwickshire, whose quarrels with a 
neighDouring prioiy and (probably) Lancast- 
rian politics brought him Imprisonment. Of 
Caxton's black-letter folio but two copies 
now exist (reprinted by Oskar Sommer with 
essay by A. Lang, 1889-91). An independent 
manuscript was discovered at Winchester m 
1934. Morte d* Arthur * is indisputably says 
Scott, ‘ the best prose romance the English 
language can boast of*, and was a happy 
attempt to give epic unity to the whole mass 
of French Arthurian romance. Tennyson, 
SMdnbume and many odters are debtors to 
Malory. See his Works ^ted by E. Vlnsver 
(3 volt. 1947), and Lives by E. Hicks (1928), 
E. Vinaver (1929), 

MAIJ^IGHT, Mareelle, iim/-pee>ee (1628-94), 

iviesstoa ana Bologna, and rrom levi cniei 
Physlciaii to Pope innooeot JOL A pioneer 
in micrpsoopic anatomy, aAimai and vefe« 
^me, he wrote a serhm of works on his 
discoveriei. See ItsJian esseyi on him by 
Viitbow, Heeekct. Re. 0897). and biblk>- 
gnya^ t^C, Fratf (Milan taw. 
MAlRAt^AiiM<fiieM(m^ ), 
writer, bom in aMM oriental laa- 


guaSiaend spent mudh time in China, W l pre 
he worked for the Kuomintang and was aegWe 
in the 1927 revolution. He also fougjit as a 
pilot in the Spanish civil war, and in World 
War II he escaped from a prisoner-of-war 
camp to join the Frendh resistance movem^t. 
He was minister of information in General de 
Gaulle’s government (1945-46) and again, a 
minister delegate in the general’s cabinet 
from June 1958. He is known for his novels, 
which constitute a dramatic meditation on 
human destiny and are highly coloured by 
his personal experience of war, revolution and 
resistance to t^anny. Among them are Les 
Comtuirants (1928), La Condition humaine 
(1933, winner of Goncourt prize), VEspoir 
(1937), La Lutte avec Tange (1943). He also 
wrote La Psychologie de Tart (1947). Sec 
studies by Mauriac (Paris 1946), Savane 
(Paris 1946) and Hartmann (1960). 

MALTHUS, Thomas Robert (1766-1834), 
English economist, was bom at The Rookpp 
near Dorking, February 17, 1766. He Wwl 
ninth wrangler at Cambridge in 1788. was 
elected fellow of his college (Jesus) in 1793, and 
in 1797 became curate at Albury, Surrey. 

In 1798 he published anonymously his Essay 
on the Principle of Population, of which in 
1803 he brought out a greatly enlarged and 
altered edition. In it he maintained that 
the optimistic hopes of Rousseau and God- 
win are rendered baseless by the natural 
tendency of population to increase fast^ 
than the means of subsistence. Malthus 
gives no sanction to the theories and practices 
currently known as Malthusianism. An 
amiable and benevolent man, he suffered 
much mtsrepre.sentation and abuse at the 
bands of both revolutionaries and conserva- 
tives. The problem had been handled by . 
Franklin, Hume and many other writers, but 
Malthus crystallized the views of those 
writers, and presented them in systematic 
form with elaborate proofs derived from 
history. Darwin saw ‘on reading Malthas 
On Population that natural selection was the 
inevitable result of the rapid increase of all 
organic beings’, for such rapid increase 
necessarily leads to the struggle for existence. 
In 1804 Malthus married happily, and next 
year was appointed professor of PoliUca! 
E^nomy in tne East India college at Hailey- 
buiy. He wrote An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Progress of Rent (1815), largely antidpat-^ 
ing Ricardo, and Principles of Politicar 
Economy (1820) ; and died near Bath, Decem- 
ber 23, 1834. See Bonar’s Malthus and his 
Work (1885). 

MALUS, Etfenoe Louis (1775-1812), Ftendi 
physicist, bom in Paris, carried out reMTch 
in optics and discovered the polarization of 
tight \yy reAection. His paper explaining die 
thoary of double refraction in crystals wn 
him the Institute’s prize in 1810. His death 
at an early age was due to the hardships of 
campaigning— be was an army Instructor 

See Huootns (I>. - ' 

MAMAEA* mother of Alexander Several 
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dt Rooie. See Life by M. MardunhCMilan 

M^ASSEH (l)v eldest son of Joseph, and 
founder of a tribe: (2) the son of pious 
Hezckiah, succeeded him as king of Judah 
MP'-642 B.c.)» but earned an evil name for 
idolatry and wickedness till, a captive in 
Babylon, he repented. The Prayer of 
Manasseh is apociyphal. 

MANASSEH WSN ISRAEL (1604-57), Jewish 
scholar, bom at Lisbon and taken early to 
Amsterdam, at eighteen became chief rabbi 
of the smagogue there. In 1655-57 he was 
in Enjpwd, securing from Cromwell the 
readmission of the Jews. He wrote works in 
Hebrew, Spanish and Latin, and in En^ish a 
Humble AMress to Cromwell, A Declaration, 
and Vindiciae Judaeorum (1656). See life by 
C. Roth (1934). 

MANBY, Ge^ William (1765-1854), Eng- 
lish inventor, oairack-master at Yarmouth 
^m 1803, showed in 1807 how to save ship- 
urecked persons by firing a rope to the ship 
from a mortar on shore. He wrote on this 
method, on lifeboats, criminal law and other 
^ subjects. He was elected F.R.S. in 1831. 
MANCHESTER, Edward Montagu, Earl of 
(1602-71), after leaving Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, accompanied Prince 
Charles to Spain (1623), and in 1626 was 
raised to the House of Lords as Baron 
Montagu of Kimbolton, but was better 
known by his courtesy title of Viscount 
Mandevilie. Siding with the popular party, 
and an acknowledged leader of the Puritans 
in the Upper House, he was charged by the 
king (January 3, 1642) with entertaining 
traitorous designs, along with the five mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. He suc- 
ceeded his father as second earl in the same 
year. On the outbreak of hostilities he of 
course fought for the parliament He served 
under Essex at Edgehill, then held the associ- 
ated (eastern) counties against Newcastle, 
took Lincoln (1644), and routed Prince 
Rupert at Marston Moor— that is to say, he 
nominally commanded; the real fis^ting was 
done by Cromwell and his Ironsides. He 
then marched to oppose the royalists in the 
south-west and defeated them at Newbury 
(the second battle). But after this battle he 
apain showed slackness in following up the 
victofy, a fault that had been noticed after 
Marston Moor. In consequence Cromwell 
accused him of military incompetency in the 
House of Commons, and the two had a 
downright quarrel. The Self-denying Ordi- 
nance deprived Manchester of his command 
<1645), and this did not allay his bitterness 


and became a famdtis beauty at the court 
of Charles II of England. She died at 
Chelsea. 

(2) Laura, Duchesse de Mercoear (1636-57), 
came to the French court and was married 
to Louis de Venddme. The famous Due de 
Venddme (q.v.) was their son. 

(3) Maria, Princesse de Colonna (1640- 
1715), was a favourite of Louis XIV, who was 
prevented from marrying her only by the 
machinations of Mazarin, She lived in Spain 
for most of her life. 

i (4) Marie Ame, Duchesse de Bouillon 
1649-1714), became renowned for her 
iterary salon and for her patronage of La 
Fontaine. She was baniriiea in 1680, having 
been involved in the cause etUbre of the 
notorious sorceress La Voisin (q.v.). 

(5) Oiympe, Comtesse de Smmoos (1639- 
1708), also a court favourite, was involved 
with her sister in the La Voisin intrigues and* 
accused of poisoning her husband and the 
queen of Spain, fled to the Netherlands. Her 
son was Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

MANDER, Karel van (1548-1606), Flemish 
painter of portraits, bom at Meulebeke, lived 
mostly in Haarlem, and is chiefly remem- 
bered for his Schilderbouck (1604), a collec- 
tion of biographical profiles of painters, 
important as a source for the art history of 
the Low Countries. 

MANDEVILLE, (1) Bernard (1670-1733), 
English satirist, bom at Dort in Holland, 
took his M.D. at Leyden in 1691, immedi- 
ately settled in London in medical practice, 
and died there. He is known as the author 
of a short work in doggerel verse originally 
entitled The Grumbling Hive (1705), and 
finally The Fable of the Bees (1 723). Writing 
in a vein of acute paradox, he affirms that 
‘ private vices are public benefits *, and that 
every species of virtue is at bottom some form 
of gross selfishness, more or less modified. 
The book was condemned by the grand jury 
of Middlesex, and was attacked by Law the 
nonjuror, by Berkeley, Brown, Warbuiton, 
Hutcheson and others. Other works in an 
unpleasant tone are The Virgin Vnmasdeed, 
Free Thoughts on Beligion, Ac. See J. M. 
Robertson a Pioneer Humanists (1907). 

(2) Geoffrey de, Earl of Eaaex (d. 1144). 
succeeded bis father as constable of the 
Tower about 1130, proved a traitor alter- 
nately to King Stephen and the Empress 
Matilda, and taking finally to open bn«n- 
dage, was besieged in the Cambridgeshire 
flms and slain. See monograph by J. H. 
Round (1892). 

(3) Jcmh de, or Sir John, the name assigned 




king, and protested against the Common- 
wealth. Afterwards, having been active In 
promoting the Restoration, he was made 
Lord Chamberiatn, a step designed to 
conciliate the Presbyteriaas. 

MANClNf, mathdiee^tue, a Roman family 
fjunons to fivB,sislers» tiaugbters of Michm 
Mandsl ana Jerontma, sister of 

16^ w Maaaria to Anaatid 

who assumed the 
iNid w aqpmled flront him 
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published apparently in 1366, and soon 
translated from the r rench into all European 
tongues, ft seems to have been written by s 
physician Jehan do Bourgogne, otherwise 
Jeban k fa Barl^ who died at Lwge in 1372. 
and who is saio to have reveam on his 
death-bed his real name of Mandevilie (or 
Maundsvylle), explaining that he hi^ M to 
flee from hie native Eni^d to a homicide. 
Some scliohirs,^however, attrihuie ft to sw 
d*Oistreiiieuse, a Frendmian. Mtndeville 
daims to have traveBied throng Turtcey. 
Pmla, Syria* AratMa^ Itoth AiHoa and 
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India, but much of hii'book is a compilation 
from various literary sources. See Hamelius*s 
edition (E.E.T.S. 1919-23) and studies by 
M. Letts 71949) and J. W. Bennett (1954). 
MANES, Josef, maA'- (1820-71), Czech artist, 
bom in Prague. He was the pupil of his 
father, the landscape artist Antonin (1784- 
1843), and he was well known for his genre 
and historical paintinjn and portraits, many 
of which are in the Prague museums. See 
study by M. Lama4 (Prague 1952). 

Edonnid, nta-nay (1832-83), French 
painter. Intended for a legal career, he was 
sent on a voyage to Rio to distract his thoughts 
from art, but this proved ineffectual, and 
having studied for a while under Couture he 
exhibited at the Salon in 1861. His Dijemer 
sur Vherbe (1863)^ which scandalized the 
traditional classicists, was rejected, and, 
although the equally provocative Olympia 
was accepted in 1865, the Salon remained 
hostile and Manet's genius was not recog- 
nized until after his death. With Monet, 
Renoir and other rebels against tradition, he 
exhibited in the Salon des Refuses and helped 
to form the group out of which the Impres- 
sionist movement arose. Manet's works are 
all characterized by a masterly understanding 
of the effects of light, but it is in his later 
canvases, such as Bar at the Folies Bergires 
(1882), that he is seen in the more truly 
impressionistic vein. See a Life by Tabarant 
(mi). 

MANETHO, Egyptian historian, was high- 
priest of Heliopolis in the 3rd century b.c. 
Only epitomes of his histo^ of the 30 
dynasties are given by Julius Africanus 
(a.d. 300), Eusebius, and George Syncellus 
(a,d. 800), 

MANFRED ( 1232-66), king of Sicily, was a 
natural son of the Emperor Frederick 11, and 
was made prince of Tarentum. For his half- 
brother, Conrad IV, he acted as regent m 
Italy (especially Apulia), and subsequently 
for his nephew Conradtn (q.v.) bravely 
defended the interests of the empire against 
the aggression of Pope Innocent IV, who, 
however, compiled Manfred to ffee for 
shelter to the Saracens. With their aid he 
defeated the papal troops, and became, in 
1257, master of tne whole kingdom of N^les 
and Sicily, On the (false) rumour of Con- 
radirs death (1258) he was crowned king at 
Palermo, and, m spite of excommunication by 
Pope Alexander VI, occupied Tuscany. His 
brief government was mild and vigorous; 
but Pope Urban IV renewed the excom- 
munication, and bestowed his dominions on 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX of 
^pronce. Manfred fell in battle at Benev^to. 
MANGAN, James Oareiioe (1803-49), Irish 
poet and attorney's clerk, whose life was a 
tragedy of hapless love, poverty and intern- 
perano^ till his death in a DuoUn hospital. 
Thm IS line quali^ in his origiiial verse, as 
as m his transfatimis fJrom old Irish and 
See editions of his Poems (I903X 


German. 

Pjcje Writings 
O'Donor 
For 


(1904), lives by D. I. 
1897) and J. D. Sheridan 
seeP<S.O*Hegarty 

mdwMf (17^1«20). Batilih 
bom proMbly fs MuNlmtor, «m 


the head^mistress of a ladies’ 8<diool inter 
Wakefield, where she died. Her redoubUdSe 
Questions, the pride and terror of generations 
of schoolgirls, reached an 84th edition in 
1857, and was even reprinted in 1892. 
MANICHAEUS, or Mbml, man'Ukee'uS\{c, 
A.t>. 215-276), the founder of the heretical 
Manichaeans, was born at ^batana, and 
about 245 began to proclaim his new religion 
at the court of the Persian king, Sapor 
(Shahpur) I. Bahram I abandoned him to 
his enemies, who crucified him. See study 
by E. Rochat (Geneva 1897). 

MANIN, Daniele (1804-57), Venetian states- 
man, bom of Jewish ancestry at Venice, 
practised at the bar, and became a leader of 
libera! opinion; made president of the 
Venetian republic (1848), he was the soul of 
the heroic five months* defence against the 
Austrians. When Venice capitulated (August 
24, 1849), Manin. with thirty-nine others, was 
excluded from the amnesty, but escap^ to 
Paris, where he taught Italian, and died of 
heart-disease. His bones were brou^t to 
free Venice in 1868. See Lives by R. Errera 
(1923) and G. M. Trevelyan (1923). 
MANKOWITZ, (Cyril) Wolf, man'ko-vits 
(1924- ), British author, playwright and 

antique dealer, was bora at Bethnal Green, 
London. An authority on Wedgwood, he 
published Wedgwood (1953), The Portland 
Vase (1953), and is an editor of The Concise 
Encyclopedia of English Pottery and Porcelain 
(1 957). Other publications include the novels 
Make Me an Offer (1952) and A Kid for Two 
Farthings (1953), and a collection of short 
stories, The Mendelman Fire (1957). Among 
his plays is The Bespoke Overcoat (1954). 
M^LEY, Mary de la RlriAre (c. 1672-1724), 
English author of plays, and of the scanda- 
lous anti-Whig New Atalantis (1709), and 
Swift's successor as editor of The Examiner > 
(1711), was born in Jersey, about 1688 
married bigamously a cousin, John Manley of 
Truro, M.P., and died at Lambeth. 

BfANN, (1) Heinrich (1871-1950), German 
novelist, brother of (4), born at Lfibeck, 
began to be described as the German Zola 
for his ruthless exposure of pre-1914 German 
society in Im Schlarqfftnland (1901), trans- 
lated as Berlin, the Land of Cockaigne (1925), 
and the trilo^ describing the three classes of 
Kaiser Wilhrim IPs empire. Die Armen (1917) 
the proletariat, Der Untertan (1918) the^ 
underling or bourgeois, and Der jtqp/ (1925) 
the bead or governing class. He is best 
known for the macabre, expressionist novel. 
Professor Unrat (1904), describing the moral 
degradation of a once outwardly respectable 
schoolmaster, which was translaM and 
film^ as The Blue Angel (1932). He lived to 
France (1933-40) and then escaped to the 
United States. Other works include Die 
kleine Stadt (1901) set to a small Italian 
town, and a remarkable autobiography, Ein 
Zeitalter wild beskhtigt (1945-4^ His 
inffuence is noticeable In Wassermann and 
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suppofters^w^e Infallibiltty dogma; and, hav^tio positive conception of the attribittes 


named cardinal in 1875» he continned a leader 
of the Ultramontanes. He was a member of 
the royal commissions on the housing of 
the poor (1885) and on education (1886), and 
took a prominent part In temperance and 
benevolent movements. He died January 14, 
1891 and was buried at Kensal Green. See 
Life by E. S. Purcdi (2 vols. 1896) and E. E. 
Reynolds, Thrte Crnmata (1958). 

a) Robert. See Robert ob Brunne. 

(3) Ihomas (1772"] 840), English traveller, 
bom at Broome rectory, Suffolk, in 1790 
entered Cains College, Cambridge; stayed 
there some years, studying Chinese; in 1799 
formed hh friendship with Lamb: in 1806 
went out as a doctor to Canton; in 18tl>12 
visited Lhasa in Tibet, the first Englishman 
ever there; returned in 1817 to England; 
visited Italy 1827-29; and died at Bath. 
See Memoir by Sir C. R. Markham (1876). 
MANNS, Sir Angost (1825-1907), German 
musician, bom in Pmssia, in 1855 became 
musical director at the Crystal Palace, and In 
1883-1902 conducted the Handel Festivals. 
He was knighted in 1903. See study by H. S. 
Wyndham (1909). 

MANNY, Sir Walter de (d. 1372), English 
knight, bora in Hatnault, followed Queen 
Philippa to B^and in 1327, and fought 
splendidly for Edward III by land and sea 
against the Scots, Flemings and French. He 
was knighted and made Lord de Manny, 
received large grants of land, founded the 
Charterhouse monastery, and died in London. 
MANNYNG, Robert* S^ Robbrt de Brunkb. 
MANOBL I. See Emanuel L 
MANGEL H* See Maisriel TI. 

MANRIQUR, Jorge, -ree'Aoy (1440-79), 
Spanish poet, bom at Paredes de la Nava, is 
remembered for his fine eles^ on his father’s 
death Capias par la muerte de su padre. 
MANSARD, or MANSART, wd-mAr, (I) 
Francois (1598-1666). French architect, 
brought a simplified adaptation of the Bar- 
oque style into use in France, desi«i«<i Ste 
Marie de la Visitation (1632) and other Paris 
churches, the Chdtetu de Blois, Ch8teau de 
Maisons-Lafitte, Ac., and made fashionable 
the high pitched type of roof which bears his 


of God. His works include Prolegomena 
Logica (1851), Metaphysics (1860), The ihi^s 
of Religious Thought (Bampton Lectures, 
1858L The Philosophy of the ConMoned 

» and The Gnostic Heresies (wim Life, 

See study by Matthews (195G. 
MANSFELD, Cosnts of, a noble German 
family (founded e. 1060), whose castle stood 
near the Ham Mountains, 14 miles NW. of 
Halle. 

(1) Cmmt Peter Erast 1 (1517-1604), 
afterwards prince, took part in diaries V’s 
expedition against Tunis, and was made 
governor of Luxembourg. He fought against 
me French, made a name as one of the most 
brilliant Spanish generals in the Low Count- 
ries, was sent by Alva to the assistance of the 
French king against the Protestants (1569^ « 
and acted as governor of the Spanish Liyot 
Countries. 

(2) Coimt Ernst (1580-1626), natural son 
of (1), was a soldier of fortune in the Thirty^ 
Years* War. Refiised his father*s possessions 
the promised reward for his brilliant services 
in Hungary and elsewhere, he went over to 
the Protestant princes. After defending 
the Count-Palatine Frederick for a time 
(1618-20), he was driven by the disaster of 
the Wettsenberg to retreat to the PalatinatBjr^ 
from which he carried on for two years a 
medatory war on the imperialists, d^eating 
^‘lly in 1622. He afterwards took service 
^th the United Netherlands, beating, the 
Spaniards at Fleuras (1622). At 
solicitation he raised an army of 12,000 men 
(mostly In England), but in 1626^e was 
crashed by Wallenstein at Dessau# Later, 
Virhen marching to Join Bethlen Gabor of 
Transylvania, he died near Sarajevo in 
Bosnia. 

MANSFIELD, Earls of: 

(1) Wtlliam Murray, 1st Earl (1705-93), 
British judge, born at Perth, the fomth son of 
Viscount Stormont from Westminster passed 
to Christ Church, Oxford, graduating B.A, 
in 1727. C:alted to the bar. he soon acquired 
an extensive practice; was appointed 
solicitor-general in 1742; entered the House 
of Commons as member for Borou^hbridae; 


name. See studies ^ Sir R* Blom^d (1935) was appointed attorney-|racf al in 1754; 
and A. Blunt (1941) 


(2) J^iss flwdeida (1645-1708), Fiend) 
architect, great ne^ew of (1 >, born in Paris, 
became chi^ aremect to Loutf XIV and 
dengned part of the pdace of Versailles, 

(1*78-J9S2), CH. 
(19311 Bniliih MtuctfcHibt, tern at Oloaoa*' 
tw> fomdad flw Worinn’ Edocatiaaal 
An^iattoa (1903). S«a hb Trodden JCaarf 

fltaiwr li <iB i a t»W * n*^71), 
Deaa «r St Pantb. tray 
am wcani^ neimi,. Nftrtbampteat^^ 
fi Msnftatt Tayl«i9'_airf,« 

Hww aaS eawM «f Gtaiat Clnifdi ia IWT. 

•adOrasarstPUniittSdS. n*9a«0aad 


was appoimea asrorncy-wncrai m 
and be»me chicfjustice of the King s Bench ^ 
in 1756. a member of the cabinet, and Ba^ 
Mansfield. He was impartial as a }ud». but 
his opinions were unpopular; Junius bitt^ly 
attacked him, and during 
of 1 780 hh house was burned. Made Earl in 
1776, he resigned ofltee in 1788. Sec Liveg by 


»Iarray?*.SS’^ 


Hollldi^OWTK Fifoot 

Bi^ ywwnwin&M'vayfeay diptansa* 
poiU abroad, became a prwy to 

1763. a yaetmaiy of 

B^ dral o f flw coandl to IWS aad 1796-96. 

Mtded to^Sro^ 

MUdlaWB Many (q.v.> la »». 
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tiiberculosis at the Gurdiev setdem^t at 
Ft»itainebleau. Her aensitive style, which 
owed mudi to Chehov, has had a powerful 
influence on subsequent writers in the same 
genre. Her chief works are: Bliss (1920), 
Garden Party (1922) and Something 
Childish (1924). Other publications are her 
Joui^l (1927), Utters (1930), CoUected Short 
Stories (194S) and Utters to John Middleton 
Mwry (1951), See studies by A. Alpers 
C19541 and J. Middleton-Murry (1959). 
A^NSON, (1) George (1850-76), Scottish 
water-colour painter, bom in Edinburgh, in 
1866 became a wood-engraver with Messrs 
W. & R. Chambers. In 1871 he devoted 
himself wholly to painting. His pictures are 
mostly from humble life. See Memoir by 
Jf. M. Gray (1880). 

(2) Sir Patrick (1 844-1 922), Scottish doctor, 
known as * Mosquito Manson * — from his 
pioneer work with Ross in malaria research — 
;was born in Aberdeenshire, practised medi- 
«ane in the East, became medical adviser to 
the Colonial Office, and helped to found the 
^ London School of Tropical Medicine. 
MANSTEIN, Fritz Erich von, man'shtin 
(1887- ), German general, became at the 

outset of World War II chief of staff to 
Rundstedt in the Polish campaign and later 
in France, where he was architect of Hitler*s 
Bliiikreig invasion plan. In 1941 he was 
given command of an army corps on the 
"eastern front and though not trained in 
armoured warfare handle his panzers with 
great resource in the Crimea. Given the 
unenviable task of pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire after the disaster of Stalingrad, he 
contrived with slender resources to extricate 
the right wing in sufficient strength to stage a 
successful counter-attack at Kharkov, though 
be failed to relieve the sixth army, beleaguered 
thrott^ffi Paulus*s blind obedience to Hitler’s 
imbecilic * stand fast* orders. After being 
captured in 1945 he was imprisoned as a war 
crunina) but released in 1953. A strong 
advocate of fluid defence for preventing the 
enemy from exploiting an advantage, he 
embomed bis theories and an account of his 
military career in his lost Victories (Eng. 
trans. 1959). 

MANSUR. SeeAufANSUR. 

MANlEGAZZA. Paolo, man-te^gat* 2 a (1831- 
1910), Italian physiologist, bom at Monza, 
ptacuaed medicine in Argentina and at Milan, 
and became professor in 1860 of Pathology at 
Pavia, in 1870 of Anthropology at Florence. 
He wrote largely on the physiology of 
pleasure, pain and love, on spontaneous 
generatioD, and on physiognomy, as well as 
nooks of travel and novels. See Memoir by 
Rayna^i (Milan 1894). 

MAOTIOWA, Andbrea, man-taynya (1431- 
1506), Italian painter, bom in Vicenza in 
1431, was the favourite pupil and adopted 
son of Squarcione, the tailor-painter: a 
pri^omus genius, he set up a studio of his 
own when only seventeen. Having married 
a iwdat[ of the Btdlints and quarrelled with 
he was in 1460 induced hy 
Duke of Mantua, to 
dtv. There he lemained, with 
ti of a visit to Rome (1488-90) to 
t of frescoes (now destroyed) for 



>ope Innocent Vlil^lteiVate^chapel in the 
Vatican, until his death. His greatest works 
at Mantua were nine teg^^a pictures 
representing the Triumph of Chesffir (1482-92), 
acquired by Charles I, and now at Hampton 
Court. Mantegna was also engraver, archi- 
tect, sculptor and poet. He did not aim at 
grace and beauty in his pictures — some of 
them are ugly; but hts technical excellences 
greatly influenced Italian art. See books by 
Julia Cartwright (1881), Maud Cruttwell 
(1901), KristeUer (trans. Armstrong, 1901), 
W. G. Constable (1937) and E. Tietze-Conrat 

Gideon Algemon (1790-1852), 
English palaeontologist, bom at Lewes, 
practised as a doctor there and at Brighton, 
Clapham and London, wrote popular books, 
and did important work on Weaiden fossils. 
MANTEUFFEL, Edwin Hans Karl Freiherr 
von, man'toy^fel (1809-85), Russian field- 
marshal, bora at Dresden of old Pomeranian 
family, was colonel of the Prussian guards by 
1854. As commander of the Pmssian troops 
in Sleswtck he began the war with Austria m 
1866, helped to reduce the Hanoverians to 
capitulation, and defeated the Bavarians in 
four battles. In 1870-71 he first commanded 
the army of the north, then in command of 
the army of the south drove Bourbaki and 
80,000 men into Switzerland. As viceroy of 
Alsace-Lorraine (from 1879) he was very 
unpopular. See Life by Keck (1889). 
MANUCCI, A. See Aldus Manutius. 
MANUEL, name of two Byzantine emperors: 

Manuel I, Comnenas (c. 1120-80), son 
of John 11, during his reign (1143-80), 
attempted to restore the fortunes of the East 
Roman Empire, and was successful against 
the Turks until his defeat at Myriokephalon 
in 1176, which invalidated all hts earlier 
successes and marked the beginning of the 
downfall of the empire. 

Manuel 11, Palaeolom (1350-1423), son of 
Johannes V, for much of his reign, which 
extended from 1391 to 1423, was besieged 
in Constantinople by the Turks. At one 
point be was relieved by Tamur the Tartar 
advancing into Asia Minor, but, bema a 
scholar rather than a statesman, he failed to 
profit from this diversion and was over- 
whelmed. 

MANUEL, manyoo^l, kings of Portugal: 

Manuel 1, more often known as Enianuc 
(q.v,). 

Manuel U, also Manoel (1889-1932), king 
of Portugal, bora at Lisbon, on the assas- 
sination of hts father King Carlos I and the 
Crown Prince Luis on February 1, 1908, 
became king, but was forced to abdicate at 
the revolution of October 3,1910. He settled 
in En^od at Fulwell Park, tVickenham, 
where he died. 

MANUEL, (!) Nikotens, called De«tacii<l4$4- 
1530), Swiss poet, painter and reformer, was 
born and died at Bern. B^inning as a 
painter of stained glass, he chang^ over to 
orthodox media and produced and 

my^ogicai pictures in the Renaii^ce 
style, often showing the influence of Baidune 
in his tendency tovmid the macab^ Behold 
several fovemroent oflleef, was a n^ber or 
the (heat Cotmotl, and wrote sadflad 
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See works by, Schalfroth (1885), llandeke 
(1889) and >Ma«idach and Koder (1940). His 
son, Hans B^olf (1525-71), was also a 
painter. 

(2) Peter (1931-58), Scottish criminal, 
perpetrator of at least ei^t of the most 
callous murders inlthe history of crime. 
Between September 1956 and January 1958, 
in addition to committing a number of 
burglaries, he broke into the house of a 
Mr William Watt in Rutherglen and shot the 
three occupants dead, stranded and robbed 
seventeen-year-old Isabelle Cooke at Mount 
Vernon, robbed the house at Uddingston of 
a family named Smart, all three members of 
which he killed, and he shot dead a Newcastle 
taxi-driver. He was also accused of battering 
to death with an iron bar Ann Kneilands at 
East Kilbride, but was acquitted through 
lack of evidence. His trial at Glasgow high 
court was one of the most sensational in legal 
history. Having alreacW on a former occasion 
conducted his own defence against a charge 
of indecent assault with a self-confident 
grandiloquence which deceived the jury and 
poisoned the character of his victim, he 
clearly considered himself more than a match 
for the conventional forces of law and order, 
and he arrogantly dismissed the eminent 
counsel appearing on his behalf. Conducting 
his own case with considerable skin and 
aplomb, he brought in a special defence plea 
giving alibis and attributing the Rutherglen 
murders to William Watt, who had already 
suffered 67 days of wrongful imprisonment as 
a suspect. Perhaps too contemptuous of the 
opposition, be overreached himself, was 
found guilty of seven of the murders, and 
was hanged, June 19, 1958. The Newcastle 
shooting was later officially attributed to him 
by an inquest jury. See J. G. Wilson, The 
Trial of Peter Manuel (1959). 

MANUZIO. Sec Aldus Manutius. 
MANZONI, Alessandro (1785-1873), Italian 
novelist and poet, was nobly born at Milan. 
He published his first poems in 1806, married 
happily in 1810, and spent the next few years 
in writing sacred lyrics and a treatise on the 
religious basis of morality. But the work 
which gave Manzoni European fame is his 
historical novel, / Promessi Spasi, a Milanese 


MAIIAIS 


Thereafter he set up a Chinese Soviet Reptih^ 
lie in S.E. China, defying the attacks of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces until 1934, when he 
and his followers were obliged to uprdot 
themselves and undertake an arduous and 
circuitous ‘long march’ to N.W.i^China. 
From his headquarters in Yenan he resisted 
the Japanese, and on their collapse issued 
forth to shatter the Nationalist regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek and proclaim the People’s 
Republic of China in Peking in September 
1949. He resigned the chairmanship of the 
republic in January 1959, but continued as 
chairman of the party Politburo. The 
communism of Mao Tse-tung, with its 
emphasis on the peasants, though allied with 
that of Russia, is neither modelled on it nor 
dominated by it: it is set forth in his New 
Democracy (1940). Other writings include 
On a Prolonged War and The New Stage, 
See Life by R. Payne (1951), and study by 
Schwartz (1951). ^ 

MAO-TUN, pseud, of Shen Ven-ping (1896- 
), Chinese author, born in Chekiang 
province, became a leading literary figure in 
Peking, where he was a founder member of 
the Literary Research Society. His military 
experiences in Chiang Kai-shek’s Northern 
Expedition of 1926 provide colour for his 
trilogy Shih, most famous of his longer works, 
comprising the novels Huan-^mieh (1927), 
Tung-^ao (1927) and ChuhchUn (1928). In 
Britain he is better known for his short stories, 
several of which have appeared in translation. 
MAP, or Mapes, Walter (c, 1 137-1209). Welsh 
poet and ecclesiastic, was born, of Welsh 
family, apparently in Herefordshire, studied 
at Paris, became a clerk of the royal house- 
hold, went on a mission to Rome, and became 
canon of St Paul’s and archdeacon o f Oxford. 
He was certainly the author of the De Nugis 
Curialiim (ed. by M. R. James, 1915), a kind 
of note-book of the court-gossip and events 
of the day; probably reduced the Arthurian 
romances to their existing shape; and may 
have written some part of the Latin poems 
(see Wright’s edition, 1841), in connection 
with which his name is best known. The 
Canfessio Coliae is also attributed to him. 
See studies by J. Foster (1913) and A. 
Pauphilet (Paris 1921). 


story of the 17th century (1825-27), the most MAR, John Erskine, 6th or 11th Earl of (1675- 
notable novel in Italian literature. Spite of 1732), Scottish Jacobite, born at Alloa. 


his Catholic devoutneas, he was a strong 
advocate for a united Italy. His last yean 
were darkened by the frequent shadow of 
death within his household. He himself died 
at Milan, leaving the memory of a great 
writer and singularly noble man. See 
Hoepli’s edition of his complete works, 

including his letters (Milan 1913), and books ^ 

on him by De Oubematis (1879). Graf Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and Shade 
(1898), De $enctti (1922). B. Reynold ( 1950) and study by W, D. Simpson (1%9). 


began life as a Whig, and by his frequent , 
change of sides earned the nickname of 
* Bobbing Joan *. He headed the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715, was defeated at Sheriffmuir, 
and died in exile at Aix-la-Chapelle. See his 
Legacy^ with introduction by the Hon. Stuart 
Itokme, published by the Scottish History 
Sodety in 1896. See the Earl of Crawford’s 


A. Oolqdiooa (1954). 

MAO TSeAuNG, nutw^dtenlaong' (1893- 
^ J, Chinese Communist leader, first 
c^irmao (1949) of the People's Republic of 
China, was born in Hunan, the son of a 
peasant fhrmvr. Educated at Changsha, he 
in 1918 to the unsversity of Peking, 
where as a Bbrary aesiitant to studied the 
worltt of Mafx anoo&eiu and hdtod to 
found the Otineie Gommunist party. 


MARAIS, Marin, ma-ray (1456-1728), Froacb 
composer and viol player, was bom and 
died in Paris. As a boy he was in the Satnte 
Cbapelle diotr, later becoming a bass violist 
In the Royal Band and in the orchestra of 

Site 

wv^ <q)eia.» n» most famous of uAich 
was iMigwMOTOSX but bis posduunoas and 
evsr-inotaadai leputatioB u baaed «s Wi^ 
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for the viol. Pour of his nineteen 
children became musicians. 

MdiltAT, Jean PaoL ma-ra <1743-93), French 
revolutionary politician, was bom at 
Botsdry near Neuch&tel. He studied medicine 
at Bordeaux, next went to Paris, Holland and 
London, and jpractised there with success. 
In 1775 he paid a visit to Edinburgh, and was 
made M.D. of St Andrews; and in June he 
was made brevet-physician to his guards by 
the 0>mte d^Aitois, afterwards Charles X — 
an office which he held till 1786. Meantime 
he continued work in optics and electricity, 
and wrote several scientific works. But now 
revolution was in the air, and Marat, ffinging 
himself into the war of pamphlets, estabiimed 
his infamous paper, VAmi du peuple. 
Throughout he fou^t ever for his own hand, 
denouncing all and sundry. His virulence 
provoked the most vehement hatred; but it 
made him the darling of the scum of Paris, 
ipd placed great power in his hands. Twice 
af least he had to flee to London, and once 
he was forced to hide in the sewers of Paris. 
His misadventures increased his hatred of 
constituted authority, and on his head rests in 
great measure the guilt of the infamous 
September massacres. He was elected to the 
Convention as one of the deputies for Paris, 
but was one of the least influential and most 
unpopular men in the House. After the 
V ; king’s death his last energies were spent in a 
mortal struggle with the Girondios. But he 
was dying fast of a disease contracted in the 
sewers, and could only write sitting in his 
bath. Ihere his destiny reached him through 
the knife of Charlotte Corday (q.v.), on the 
evening of July 13, 1793. His body was 
committed to the Panth6on with the greaust 

g ublic honours, to be cast out fifteen months 
Iter amid popuiar execration. See Ch. 
Stmond’s Autobiographie de Ma^at <1909); 
his Cortespandance, ed. by Vellay (1908); 
Bax’s i^ora/ (1900), Pbijpsoa's (J 924); Liw» 
by Ch^vremont (1881), Caban^ (18^, 1911), 
L. Gottschalk (N.Y. 1927) and J. Sbearing^s 
Attgei of the Assassination (1935). 

MkRA'm, Carlo (1625-1713), Italian paintt^, 
was bora at Cameraoo. a leader of the nth- 
century Baroque school. His chief works are 
in Rome, but the British Royal Collection 
contains a number of his drawings. 
MAKBECK, or Merbecke^ John (d c. 1585). 
..f JBngitsh musician and theologian, organist of 
St George’s Chapel^ Windsor, was eon- 
demoed to the stake in 1544 as a Reformer, 
but pardoned by Bishop Oardiiu^. In 1550 
he published h» famous Boko ^ Common 
Praim^ Noted^ an adaptation of the 
chant to tiie first Praw-book of Edward VL 
He ntepared the earliest concordanoe to file 
whole Et^ih Bible, and wrote several 
Uieologicar works. 

MAKC. Kmt (IS8(»-19U% Owmao utiit, 

' Imni kt Mwaii^ studied id Munidi and in 
jttj^nnd fnnoe; widi Kandiniky be roan- 
idw the Mine Reiter cxpieteionist troup in 
Mnakb in 191L Mott of his pabtuia 
,] ne| p Mfenitnsls (c.,. the fiunoas Toint o//K 

JfctW at Verdun. See the 


MARCAiyrONIO, or 'In full Marqm>toido 
Raimondi (c. 1488-1534), laqian enmver, 
bora at Boio^, was at first a goidsmith. 
At Rome, where he worked from 1510, he 
was chiefly engaged in engraving Raphael’s 
works; and he is reckoned the best amowt 
the engravers of the great painter. The 
capture of Rome by the Constable Bourbon 
in 1527 drove him back to Bologna, where he 
seems to have died. See A. M. Hind’s 
monomaph (1912). , 

MARt^AU, FVangois Sdrerin Desgravim, 
mar-sd (1769-96), French general, born at 
Chartres, helped in 1792 to defend Verdun 
with a body of volunteers, and for his services 
with the republican army in La Vendde was 
made general of division. He commanded 
the right wing at Fleunis, and in 1796 the 
first division of Jourdan’s army, investing 
Mainz, Mannheim and Coblenz. But whilst 
covering the French retreat at Altenkirchen 
he was shot, September 19, and died of his 
wound. His body was brought to the 
Pantheon in 1889. See Lives ^ Maze, 
Parfait, T. G. Johnson (1896), ChUquet’s 
Quatre GMranx de la Revolution (1911-12) 
and study by G. Lecomte (Paris 1929), 
MARCEL, Gabriel (1889- ), French 

Christian existentialist philosopher and 
author, born in Paris, lectured and tau^t 
from 1912, served in the Red Cross dunng 
the first World War, and in his Journal 
metaphysUfue (1927; trans. 1947) and in the 
ess^ ’ Existence and Objectivity * (appended 
1952) struggled to break from idealism to a 
closer undmtanding of actual ’existence*. 
Even the empiricist explanation of the 
universe throu^ sensations is to obscure 
actual existence by treating one’s own body 
as a ’ third person Philosophical reflection 
should not abstract but get as close as 
possible to actual existence. Even God's 
existence cannot be arrived at intdlectiially 
but is bound up with our own ontoiogiaii 
nature. £tre et Avoir (1935), ’Bdng and 
Having’ (trans. 1950), The PhUosopkp of 
Existence (trans. 1948), in which he criticizes 
the more undisetpimed ethics of Sartre’s 
existentialism and Le Myetire de Titre (1951 ), 
his Oifiord Lectures at Abofieen (1949-50) 
take his existentialism further. In 1929 he 
became a Roman Catholic. See also bis 
ffiays, Un Homme de Dieu (1929), Le Chemin 
de Crite (1936), U 5b(|r(]93S), CroUsee et 
nudtipiiez 0955), Rc. lie was awarded the 
Grand de t’Acaddmienfran^atse (19W> 
See also studies by E. Oiboii (194^^ O. 
Fessard’s preface to he 0938) mid H. L 
Biackham, Six Existentialist^itUtutre (1952). 
MARCELLO, Baueiftte (1686-t739L Itadto 
eomnoaer, was a judge of the Venetian 
republic, and a memb^ of fim CmoKiit of 
Forty, and afierwarda held offiees M Ma an<J 
Brescia. As a composer he Is ittmembered 
for his Esrro poetko ormonko (1724-27) an 
fi-vc^ume oollectkm of sentags for 50 of the 
Fsatms of David, for his oraiorio Le Quottro 
Stagioni (1731), and for his kuytwnrd and 
iastraiiieatal sonatas. He wrote the aafincal 
a Temro aUa mode (1720). See Umby 
Riisf (1884) and D^AafUfi (Mflan 1940). 
hrafiMT AMasnira 175QI, glides 

ioifiier and mafibematidaa at watt at com- 
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poser^ published A humber af cantatas* 
sonatin and opnoertos under the pseudonym 
* Bterico StielhUco * 


MAfiGAREX OF NAV^^&Rtf 


of improvements in camera desian/ ^d 
succeeded in reducing exposure time to^m 


Cardinal Marcello Cervim presided over the 
Council of Trent* was elected pope in 1SS5* 
but survived fats elevation only tnree weeks. 
See study by G. & Manucci (Siena 1921). 

(2) M« Claudlns (c. 268 B.C.-208 b.c.)* 
Roman general* who* in his first consulship 
(222 a.c,) defeated the Insuhrian Gaul^ 
and slew their kin& Britomartus or Virido- 
marus, whose spoils be dedicated as spoUa 
opima^iht third and last time in Roman 
history. In the second Punic war he checked 
Hanmbal at Noia (216). Again consul in 
214, he conducted the siege of Syracuse, 
which yielded only in 212. In his fifth 
consulship, 208* he fell in a skirmish against 
Hannibal. 

MARCH* mark. (1) Auzihs (1397-1459), 
Catalan poet, born in Valencia, was pioneer 
of the trend away from the lyricism of the 
troubadours towards a more metaphysical 
approach, influenced by Italian models, he 
wrote chiefly on the themes of love and death. 
See study by Pages (Paris 1912). 

(2) Francis Andrew* LL.D. (1825-1911), 
American philologists born at Millbury, 
Mass., ^ouated at Amherst 1845* and 
became known for his historical researches 
in English grammar. See book by R. N. 
Hart (Easton, Pa. 1907). 

MARCHAND. Jean Baptiste* mar-skH (1863- 
1934), French soldier* joined the army at 
twenty, explored the While Nile, and caused a 
Franco*British crisis by hoisting the tricolor 
at Fashoda in 1898. As a general he dlstin- 
auished himself in the first World War. See 
Life by i. Delebe^ue (Paris 1936). 
MARCUMONT. SceHi;MB(6). 

MARCION (c, lOO-c. 165), early Christen 
heretic, a wealthy shipowner of Sinope in 
Pontus, about 140 repaired to Rome* and 
founded the semi^Gnostic Marcionites (144). 
See studies by A. Hamack (Leipzig 1924), 
E. S. Blackman (1948). 

MARCONI, GugUeliDo* Marchesc (1874- 
1937), Italian inventor, was bom at Bologna 
in 1874, his mother bemg Irish. He success* 
fully experimented with wtrdess telegraphy 
m Italy and Englaiid and aucceeded in 
sending signals acms the Atlantic in 1901. 
He was awarded the Nobd prize in 1909 and 
^k some part in Italian foreign affairs. 
Sec Lives ' -- - - 


^ ^ 1045-93), Scottish 

Queen, bom m Hungary, later came io 
England* but after the Norman Conquest 
with her mother* sister and her boy 


brother* Edgar the Atbeiing , 
from Northumberland to Scot 


she fied 
Young* 


lovely* learned and pious, she won the heart 
of the rude Scottish king, “ ' ' ~ 


ng, Malcolm Canmore 


(q.v.), who next year wedded her at Dun- 
fermlme. She did much to civilian the 
northern realm* and still more to assimilate 
the old Celtic Church to the rest of Christen* 
dom. She built* too, a stately churdi at 
Dunfermline, and re*founded Iona. Inno- 
cent IV canonized her in 1251 . See the Latin 
Life ascribed to her confessor Turgot (trans. 
^ Forbes-Leith* 3rd ed. 1896), Samuel 
Cowan's Tha Princess Margaret (1911), Lucy 
Menzies's St Margaret (1925), and fife by 
A. Henderson-Howat (1948). 

MARGARET (1353-1412), queen of Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, was the daughter 
of Waldemar IV of Denmark, and wtle of 
Haakon VI of Norway and on the death of 
her father without male heirs in 1375, the 
Danish nobles offered her the crown in trust 
for her infant sou Olaf (who died 1387), By 
Haakon's death in 1380 Margaret became 
ruler of Norway; and in 1388 the Swedish 
nobles, disgusted with their king, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, offered her his crown, where- 
upon she invaded Sweden, and took Albert 
prisoner. She got her grand-nephew Eric 
of Pomerania crowned king of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms (1396), the power 
remaining in her own hands. In 1397 the 
JUnion of Calmar stipulated that the three 
kingdoms should remain for ever under one 
king* each retaining its laws. See Life by 
M Hill (1899) 

MARGA^T OP ANJOU (1429-82), Queen 
of England, daughter of Ren6 of Anjou* in 
1445 was married to Henry VI (q.v.) of 
England. Owing io his weak intellect she 
was the virtual sovereign; and the war of 
1449, in which Normandy was lost* was laid 
by the English to her charge. In the Wars of 
the Roses, Margaret* after a brave stmggle of 
nearly twenty years, was finally defeated at 
Tewkesbury (1471)* and lay in the Tower four,, 
years* till ransomed by Louis XL She then 
retired to France and died at the castle of 
Dampierre near Saumur. See Lives by Mrs 
Hookham (1972) and J. J. Bagley (1948). 
MARGARET OF AUSTIUA (1480-1530). 
tttg/BBLi of the Netherlands, daughter of 
Maximilian 1, she married first the Infante 
luan*tli«KPhifibertHofSavoy. Prom 1507 
•he proved a wise regent of the Netherlands.^^' 
See works by C. Hare (1907)* Tremayne 
(1908), M. Brucher (Lille 1927), H. Carton 


jee live, b* a R Duitiqi (N.Y. 1937), 
J; !%?■*> B. WitUun, (N.Y. 1943). 

MM^POLO. SmPou). 

MMCM AUBfiUl» ANTOIONVS (121- 
.ItStJ*** Atnauw. 

MAROIS AUKIUVS ANTONINUS (176- 
See DtUM**!. 

MARSNSO, Lm« (iS«(M9), Italitn eom- 



, of mnu momMat In 


Ottsen of Navant, in her youth known as 
Manuarite d'A&uH^ was the 
Sf macu I of FNuice. la 1509 



MARGARET OF PARMA 


4*Atbret» mother of the great Henry IV. She 
encouraged agriculture, the arts and learning, 
and sheltered religious reformers like MaroU 
Her writings include letters (ed. by G6nin, 
1843), poems entitled Les Marguerites de la 
marguerite des princesses (1547; ed. by 
Frank, 1873), and especially the famous 
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in 1503 married James IV (q.v.) of ^tland, 
in 1514 Archibald Douglas, £arl or Angus, 
and, having divorced him, in ** — 
Stewart, Lord Methven. 


1527 Henry 
She spent most of 
her life in a series of political intrigu^. See 
vol. iv of Mrs Green* s Princesses ^England. 

, „ — ^ — and Life by M. Qlenne (1952). 

Heptamiron (1558; ed. by Leroux de Lincy, MARGGRAF, Andreas Sigismund (1709-82), 
5 vols. 1855; trans., with critical essay by German chemist, studied at Berlin, Stras- 
Saintsbury, 1894) and modelled on Boccaccio, bourg, Haile and Freiberg. In 1747 he 

discovered the sugar in sugar-beet and so 
prepared the way for the sugar-beet industry. 
MARGUERITE D*ANG0UL£M£. See 
Margaret of Navarre. 

MARGUERITTE, Paul (1860-1918), and his 
brother Victor (1866-1942), bom in Algeria, 
wrote in collaboration or sep^ately novels. 


In 1895 were discovered two dramas, letters, 
dialogues, and Le Navire and Les Prisons, 
written in the last four years of her life, many 
of them in mental anguish (I^s DernUres 
poisies, ed. by A. Lefranc, 1896). See the 
scholarly study by Pierre Jourda (Paris 1931); 
also The Pearl of Princesses, by Williams 
(1916), and works by S. Putnam (1936), 
L. Feovre (1944) and longh (1954). 

MARGARET OF PARMA (1522-86), regent 
of the Netherl^ds, natui^ dau^ter of 


Charles V, married in 1536 Alessandro de* 

Medici, and in 1538 Ottavio Famese, Duke 
of Parma and Piacenza, to whom she bore 
Alessandro Farnese. From 1559 to 1567 she 
was regent of the Netherlands, manly, 
masterful, able, a staunch Catholic. Her 
correspondence with Philip 11 has been edited 
by Reiifenburg (1842) and Gachard (1867- (Strasbourg 1857). 
1881). See Ufe by F. Rachfal (Monaco MARU CHRISTINA 


histories, Ac., many dealing with the Franco^ 
German war period, as the series UneEpoaue 
(1898-1904). See works by E, Pilon (Paris 
1905), J. Guiree (Paris 1927, 1929). 
MARHEINEKE, Philipp Konrad, mahr^M'ni^ 
ki (1780-1846), German Protestant theolo- 
gian, bom at Hildesheim, was professor 
of Theology at Berlin (1811-46) and 
represented orthodox Hegelianism. He 
wrote on dogmatics, Christian ethics, and the 
Reformation. See study by A. Weber 


1898). 

MARGARET OF SCOTLAND (1424-44), 
Queen of France, a poetess, and the eldest 
dau|^ter of James 1, in 1436 married at Tours 
the Dauphin Louis (Louis XI), who hated and 
I her. See Jusscrand*s £itg/(5/i 


0895), and a study by fiarbi (1917). 
MiRGARET OF VALOIS (1553-1615), 
Queen of Navarre, daughter of Henry U and 
Catharine de* Medici, in 1572 became the 
first wife of Henry IV (q.v.) of France — a 
childless marriage, dissolved in 15S^. See 
her Mdmoires (trans. by Violet Fane, 1892) 
and Lives by Saint-Poncy (1887), J, H. 
Maridjol (Pans 1928; Eng. trans. 1930) and 
M. Donnay (Paris 1946). 

MARGARET ROSE, Princess (1930- ), 

only sister of Queen Elizabeth 11, was born at 
Giamis Ostle, Scotland, on August 21, 1930, 
the second daughter of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth and the first scion of the 
Rtwal House in the direct line of succession 
to be bom In Scotland for more than three 
centuries. Her royal duties included tours 
to South Africa (with her parents and sister 
in 1947), to Rhodesia (1953), to the West 
Indies (1955), and to Canada (1958). A gir] 
of great beau^ and charm, her name was 
romantically linked in the newspapers with 
hypotheticat suitors. As she approached her 
twenty-fifth birthday there were rumours 
of her possible marriage to Group-Captain 
^ Peter Townsend, a former royal equerry-of- 
Itonoor, whose previous marriage had been 
dissolved. In October 1955 she formal^ 
renounced marriage with him. In April 195^ 
eftOm jrjsmsentative of Queen Eiizat^ she 
inaugurated the first Parliament of 
dig West Indian Federation. In May IW 
ilientosMAnRio^ 

^ K R n’9^8] nhotograp^ 
nBETTODC«(l4^ 

, the eldest dauid^ter of 


(1806-78), Queen of 


Spain, the daughter of Francis I, king of 
the Two Sicilies, and fourth wife of Ferdinand 
Vll of Spain, was left by Ferdinand at his 
death regent for their daughter Isabella II. 
A Carlist war broke out, and in 1836 she was 
forced to frant a constitution; in 1840 was 
driven to Prance, whence she returned in 1 843. 
Her share in the schemes of Louts-Pbilippe 
as to the marriage of her daughters in 1846, 
and her reactionary policy, made her un- 
popular. In 1854 a revolution again drove 
her to France, where, except in 1864-68 
(when she was in Spain), she afterwards lived. 
See E. B. D*Auvergne*8 A Queen at Bay 
(1910). 

MARIA THERESA (1717-80), empiess, 
daughter of the Emperor Charles VI, was 
born at .Vienna, May 13, HH. By the 


appointed her heir to his hereditary i 
In 1736 she married Francis of Lorraine, 
afterwards Grand-duke of Tuscany; and at 
her father*s death in 1740 she became queen 
of Hungary and of Bohemia, and archduchess 
of Austria. At her accession the chief 
European powers pot forward claims to her 
dominions. The young queen was saved by 
the chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians, 
supported by Britain, The war of the 
Austrian succession (1741-48) was terminated 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. She lost 
SUesia to Prussia, and some lands in Italy, but 
her riglhu were admitted and her htisbaiid 
was rccogniaed as emperor. Maria Theresa 
instituted financial reforms, fostered agri- 
culture, maoufaciitres and commercet, atio 
nearly douMed the national revtmiMSi, ^ile 
decreasing taxation. Marshal Daunnorgan- 
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But issue of the Seven Years* War (1756- 
1763) w^s to confirm Frederick in the pos- 
session of Silesia. After the peace she carried 
out a series of reforms; her son Joseph, after 
the deati^f her husband (1765), being 
associated with her in the government She 
joined with Russia and Prussia in the first 
partition of Poland (1772), securing Galicia 
and Lodomeria; while from the Porte 
she obtained Bukovina (1777), and from 
Bavaria several districts. She died N ovember 
29, 1780. A woman of majestic figure and 
an undaunted spirit, she combined feminine 
tact with masculine energy; and not merely 
won the alfection ancT even enthusiastic 
admiration of her subjects, but raised Austria 
from a wretched condition to a position of 
assured power. Although a zealous Roman 
Catholic, she sought to correct some of the 
worst abuses in the church. Of her ten 
surviving children, the eldest son, Joseph 11, 
succeeds her; Leopold, Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, succeeded him as Leopold II; 
Ferdinand became Duke of Modena; and 
Marie Antoinette was married to Louis XVI 
of France. See Lives by Arneth (Vienna, 
10 vols. 1863-79), J. F. Bright (1910), Mary 
M. Moffat (1911), C. L. Morris (1938); 
Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa^ by the 
Due de Broglie (trans. 1883); study by G. P. 
Gooch (1951); and other works cited under 
Fredemck; II. 

M^IANA. Juan de (1536-1624), Spanish 
historian, born at Talavera, tau^t in Jesuit 
colleges in Rome, Sicily and Paris. His last 
years of ill-health he spent in literary labour 
at Toledo. His invaluable Historiae de Rebus 
Hispaniae (1592) he afterwards continued 
down to the accession of Charles V, in 1605; 
and his own Spanish translation (1601-09) is 
a classic. His Tractatus Vil Tlteoiogici et 
Historici (1609) roused the suspicion of the 
Inquisition. But his most celebrated work 
is the De Rege et Regis instimtione (1599), 
which answers affirmatively the question 
whether it be lawful to overthrow a tyrant, 
even if he is a lawful king. See study by 
J. Lauras (N.Y. 1928). 

MARUNUS SCOTUS, (1) (c. 1028-83). Irish 
chronicler, was a Benedictine monk at 
Cologne 1052-58 and then a recluse at Fulda 
and at Mainz. His Chronkon Universale^ 
from the creation to 1082, was printed in 
1559, 1601 and 1706, but first correctly by 
Waltz in Momamnta Crermnntoe.— (2) (-1088). 
Irish abbot and calligraffiief, came to Bam- 
berg in 1067, became a Benedictine, was 
founder and abbot of the monastery of St 
Peter*8 at Ratisbon, and died about 1088. 
He was a great calUgraphist, copied the whole 
Bible repeatedly, and left commentaries on 
Paul's Bpistl^ and on the Psalms. 

MARIE AM&IE (1782-1866), queen of 
Louif-Philtm (q.v.), bom at C^aserta, the 
daughter or Ferdinand IV of Naples, she 
married Louls-PhiMppe in 1809. A^r the 
Revolution of im she lived with her 
husband at Qaremont See books by A. L. 
^Baron dm a—- j 


and was married to the Dauphin, aftdtWds 
Louis XVI, on May 16, 1770. Young and 
inexperienced, she aroused criticism by her 
extravagance and disregard for conventions, 
and on becoming queen (1774) she soon 
deepened the dlshke of her subjects by her 
devotion to the interests of Austria, as well 
as by her opposition to all the measures 
devised by Turgot and Necker for relieving 
the financial distress of the country. The 
miseries of France became identified with her 
extravagance, and in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace (1784-86) her guilt was taken for 
granted. She made herself a centre of 
opposition to all new ideas, and prompted 
the poor vacillating king into a retrograde 
policy to his own undoing. She was capable 
of strength rising to the heroic, and she 
possessed the power of inspiring enthusiasm. 
Amid the horrors of the march of women on 
Versailles (1789) she alone maintained her 
courage. But to the last she failed to under- 
stand the troublous times; and the indecision 
of Louis and his dread of civil war hampered 
her plans. She had an instinctive abhorrence 
of the liberal nobles like Lafayette and 
Mirabeau, but was at length prevailed on to 
make terms with Mirabeau (July 1790). But 
she was too independent frankly to follow his 
advice, and his death in April 1791 removed 
the last hope of saving the monarchy. Less 
than three months later occurred the fatal 
flight to the frontier, intercepted at Varennes. 
The storming of the Tuiienes and slaughter 
of the brave Swiss guards, the trial and 
execution of the king (January 21, 1793), 
quickly followed, and erelong she herself was 
sent to the Conciergerie like a common 
criminal (August 2, 1793). After eight weeks 
more of insmt and brutality, the 'Widow 
Capet* was herself arraigned before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. She bore herself 
with dignity and resignation. Her answers 
were short with the sinmlicity of truth. After 
two days and nights of questioning came the 
Inevitable sentence, and on the same day, 
October 16, 1793, she died by the guillotine. 
See the Histories of the French Revolution, 
letters ed. by A. von Arneth and others 
(Paris 1865-91), Heidenstam (1913), Sdder- 
bjolm (1934). Among many lives the 
following are some of the most recent: 

S. Zweig (1933), C. Kunstler (Eng. trans. 
1940), H. Belloc (7th cd. 1951), F. W. Kenyon 
(1956X A. Castdot (Eng. trans. 1957). 

MARIE DE FRANCE (fl. c. 1160-00) , French 
poetess, was born in Normandy but spent 
much of her life in England, where she wrote 
her Dais sometime before 1167 and her 
Fables sometime after 1170. An early 
bluestocking, die translated into French the 
Tractatus at Fmgatork Sa/uiti FatricU 
(e. 1190) and her works contain many^ 
classical allusions. The lair, her most 
important work, dedicated to * a noble king 
probably Henry 11* comprise 14 romanHc 
narratives in octosyllabic verse based on 
Celtic material, one bring an isriaM qpisode 
ftora the TfktAn A 
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MAl^S or MElHa (1573-1642), daughter 
of Franci* 1, Crand-dtike of Tuicany, waa 
ii^arried to H«nry iV of France m 1600, and 
gave iHith to a son, afterwards Louis Xlll, in 
1601* She was an obstinate and passionate 
woman, greatly under the innuence of 
favourites: and the murder of her husband 
(1610) did not greatly grieve her. She 
proved as worthless a regent (1610-17) as she 
had been a wife; and when (1617) young 
Louts XIII assumed royal power the queen- 
mother was confined to her own house* She 
made her submission to her son in 1619. 
Failing to win over Richelieu, she tried to 
undermine his influence with the king, failed, 
^ was imprisoned, but escaped to Brussels in 
1631. Her last years were spent in utter 
destitution, and she is said to have died in a 
hayloft at Cologne. 

MAftl£ LOUISE (179I-1S47), Empress of 
.JFrance* daughter of Francis I of Austria, 
was married to Napoleon in 1810 (after the 
divorce of Josephine), and in 1811 bore him 
a son, who was called King of Rome. On 
Napoleon's abdication she returned to 
Austria, and was awarded the duchy of 
Parma. In 1822 she contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Count von Neipperg. bee Mrs 
Cuthcirs Aa Imperial Vlctm (1911); works 
by Imberc de Saint-Amand (trans. 1886-91), 
Helfert (1873), F. Masson (1902), Gachot 
(1912), Btllard (trans. 1910). M6neval (1911); 
her Correspondance (1887); the Mimptres of 
Mme Durand (1885); Life by £. M. Oddie 
imih 

WkRIE LOUISE, full name Franclsca 
Joinpha Louise Augusta Marie Helene 
ChristiBa, PriBCM (1872-1956), grand- 
daugbler of Queen Victoria daughter of 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and 
greaHumt of Queen Elizabem U* in 1891 
•he married Prince Aribert of Anhalt, but the 
OMuriage was dissolved in 1900 by virtue of 
the ^mily law of the House of Anhalt and the 
Princess returned to England, where ^e 
dedicated herself to social and chariuble 
work. Her vivacious and kindly personality 
was revealed in her autobiography, i Remem^ 

PASHA. AagoMc £donrd (1 821- 
1881), Egyptian explorer, was bom at 
Boitlogoe, became French master at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in 1839, and after graduating 
at Douai (1841) was appointed professor at 
Boulogne, la 1849 he entered the Louvre, 
and in 1850 was dispatched to Egypt, where 
be brought to ii^t important monuiiteots 
and inscriptimis m Memphis, Sakkara and 
Giaseh* In 1858 he was appealed keepor of 
moaoments to the Egyptian government, and 
excavated the Sphinx, the temples of Dendera 
. and Edfu, and made many other diacoverim. 
^ He wrote works on the temples at Dcadera, 
Kjumak, &c*, and hit ItMndre de Ip home 
was tranidated by his brother (Mouu- 
7 4 / Upper i^ppi, 1877). He was made 
iha jm 1879. See his Oearrei iReemts 
gjfe byjji apgifc 

,’lUtiiM hmi, 

the fpmidhr of the Futurist 
tttdted in Fwis and Ocooe, 

I Uworignnl Putinitt mantfesio 



in Figaro in 1909. In his writings he glmifled 
war, the machine age, speed and * dynmkm ^ 
and in 1919 he became a Fascist. Hts 
publications include Le Fmarisme (1911), 
Teatro sipletico futuristo (1916) and Manifestl 
del Futurismo (4 vols. 1920). He condemned 
all traditional forms of literature and art, and 
his ideas were applied to painting by Boccioni, 
Balia and others, particularly in the poruayal 
of forms in motion. See ll Foeta Marinetti 
e a Futurismo by A. Viviani (Turin 1940). 
MARINI, Glambattfsta (1569-1625), an ItaUan 
poet who was bom and died at Naples, was 
ducal secretary at Turin, and wrote his best 
work, the Adone (1622) at the court of France* 
His florid hyperbole and overstrained 
imagery were copied by the Marinist school. 
MARIO, Giiiseppe (1810-83), Italian tenor, 
by birth Don Giovanni de Camdla and son of 
a general, born at Cagliari, achieved a long 
series of operatic triumphs in Paris, London, 
St Petersburg and America. His wife was 
the famous singer Oiuita Grisi. Alter his 
retirement he lost his fortune through 
disastrous speculations. See Pcarse and 
Hud's Romance oj a Ureat Singer (1910). 
MARIO'ITE, Edme (1620^-84), French physi- 
cist, born in Burgundy, was prior of St 
Martin-sous- Beaune, and died at Paris. One 
of the earliest members of the Academy of 
Sciences, he wrote on percussion, air and its 
pressure* the movements of fluid bodies and 
of pendulums, colours, &c. >Vhat was for a 
long time on the Continent called Mariotte't 
Law was rather Boyle's Law (as to pressure 
and volume of gases). 

MARIS, Dutch family of three brothers, all 
painters. (1) Jakob (1837-99), painter of 
landscape and genre, was bom at The Hague, 
and studied there, at Antwem, and 1866-71 
in Paris, coming under the influence of Diaz, 
Corot and Millet (2) Matthljs (1839-1917) 
and (3) WlUm ( 1843-1910), were also famous 
as painters. See D. C. Thomson, The 
Brothers Maris (' Studio \ 1907)* 
MARISCHAL. See Keith (4). 

MARITAIN, Jacques, mshret-tf (1882- ), 

French Catholic philosopher, was professor 
at the lostitut caiboltque in Paris (1913-40) 
and subsequently at Toronto, and from 1948 
at Princeton. He early abandoned Bogson- 
itm for orthodox neo-tbomism and was 
converted to Roman Catholtcisiii. HU most 
thorough-going philoscmhica] work U Dir- 
iiwuer pour taur, ou Les degrds du semir 
(1932, trans* 1938). HoJiu best known 
outside France for ois numerous writings 00 
art, politics and history, ioeluding CnMht 
tntuShn In Art and Poetry (i953) and On the 
PhOosophy of HUtoty (195U iStc. He was 
Frencli ambassador to the Hedy See {)945- 
1948). Seeato^byC. A.Pedier(IM3). 

(1) CteiM (157-86 g.o.), Roman 
general, sei^ at Nrnnantia (134),4md In 1 19 
wastrioune. He served in Afrim dtiriim the 
war against iugurOia, and as eoasg} lom tt 
in 106. Meanwhile an immense horde of 
Chnbri and TmitOiii had burst Ipm G*ut» 
and rqNNstedly deteted Ibe Rofnite Runes* 
Marius, cbttsid for the — ikiirtL rOuiih 
rnidm (104-101)^^^ Omm 
alter tm yeati^ MtUig te 
bmtie near AteTin Feovamse, tehem lOOjwO 
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Teutm wete sUun; &na turning to the 
Cimbri to nortii Italy* crushed them also near 
Vercellae CIOI). Marius was declared the 
saviour of the statCf the third founder of 
Rome, and was made consul for the sixth 
time m 100. When Sulla as consul was 
entrusted with the conduct of the Mithrtdatic 
war, Marius* insanely jealous of his patrician 
rival* attempted to deprive him of the com* 
mand* and a civil war began (88). Marius 
was soon forced to fiee* and after frigbtail 
hardships and hairbreadth escapes made his 
way to Africa. Here he remained until a 
rismg of his friends took place under Cinna. 
He then hurried back to Italy, and* with Cinna 
marched against Rome* which had to yield. 
Marius was delirious in his revenge upon the 
aristocracy; 4000 slaves carried on the work 
of murder for five days and nights. Marius 
and Cinna were ^ elected consuls for the 
year 86* but Marius died a fortnight after- 
wards. 

(2)(Ger,Mayr),$ifiion(1570~1624)* German 
astronomer, a pupil of l ycho Brahe, in 1609 
claimed to have discovered the four satellites 
of iupitisr independently of Galileo. He 
named them lo* Europa, Ganymede and 
Callisto, but other astronomers would not 
follow his example and merely numbered 
them* as they did not recognize his claim to 
discovery. He was one of the earliest users 
of a telescope and the first to observe by this 
means the Andromeda nebula (1612). 
MARIVAUX. Herre Carlet de O^bialn de, 
(1688-1 763), bom at Paris of a 
good Norman family, published VHomin 
travtstU a burlesque of the Iliads in 1716* and 
brought out his best comediy, he Jeu dt V amour 
et du haaard in 1730. His famous romance* 
La Vie de Marianna (1731-41), he never 
concluded; it is marked by an affected 
* precious * style— ‘ MarivaudaM His num- 

erous comedies are the work of a clever 
analyst rather than a dramatist. His other 
romances* Fharamond and Le Paysan 
parvenu^ are greaUy inferior to Marianne. 
See works by Pleory (1881)* Deschamps 
(18971, Green (1928), McKee (1959). 

MARK, nsore mtly* *Johxt, whose surname 
was Mark * (Acts* xii. 12* 25), is named by 
the oldest tradition at the author of the 
second canonical gospel. Mark accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas on their first missiona37 
journey* but quitted them at Perga* was later 
reconciled with Paul* and* according to 
tradition* was the * dieciple and InteriHriter * 
of Peter in Rome. He is also said to have 
gonetoAtexandriaaspreadier. Inmedieval 
ait Mark it nrmboUaed by tiM» Ikm. 
MARKANTCH4V. See ANfONiiic. 
MARKHAM, (1) SeePBNaosK 
.^(2) mt vimSm Mm {i830-i9i6)* 
^glith geographer* tNfero at StilhngSeet near 
York* educated at Westnunsier* was in the 
navy I 844 *$i, gad eetved in the Franklin 
(1852-54) Peru, 
mtrodum (1860) , dnebona cuiiare from 
^ouui Amedea Inie and was gecME- 
rapto (186T^B) to the Mystioian expedi- 
Bon. He wrote traveljiCKikg and biograiraiet^ 
^ (hognipkim'MaiMEttM 1872- 
He mM XLCB. (189^ So® 
hife (191^ by Ms bfother Sir Atbert H. 


Markham (1841-1918), well-known Arctic 
voyager. 

MARKIEVICZ* CoBstimoe Georgine* Coun- 
tess* mahr^kyayvieh (1868-1927). Irish 
nationalist* daughter of Sir Henry Gore- 
Booth of County Sligo* married Count 
Casimir Markievicz, fought in the Easter 
Rebellion (1916) and was sentenced to death 
but reprieved. Elected the first British 
woman M.P. in 1918* she did not Uke her 
seat, but was a member of the Dali from 
1923. See Life by S. OTaoHin (1934). 
MARKOVA* AU^, professional name of 
Lilian Alicia Marks* mar-kd'fa (1910- )* 
English prima ballerina* bom in London, 
after studying under Seraphine Astafieva* 
joined the Diaghilev company in 1924* 
and appeared for the Sadlers Wells Ballet 
company from 1933 to 1935. There followed 
a period of partnership with Anton Dolin, 
after which she joined the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and (1941-45) the Opera Ballet 
of New York Metropolitan Opera; then* 
after further collaboration with Dolin* she 
was from 1950 to 1952 prima ballerina of the 
Festival Ballet company. She was created 
C.fi.E. in 1958. See biography by H. Fisher 


i4ari^ 


iRLBOROUGH, Join CburcfaUl, 1st Ouke 
of (1650-1722), English general* was born on 
June 24* the son of Sir Winston Churchill* 
an impoverished Devonshire Royalist Y oung 
Cfaurchiirs first post was as page to the 
Duke of Y ork. Handsome and attractive, the 
favour of the voluptuous Duchess of Clev^ 
land enriched him with a douceur of £5000; 
and secured him an ensigney m the Guards. 
Meritorious service in Tangier and with the 
British contingent under the Duke of 
Monmouth and Marshal Turenne in Holland* 
together with the influence of his cousin 
Arabella as York’s mistress* combined to 
bring Churchill promotion to colonel. Nor 
were his prospects anything but enhanced by 
his clandestine marriage* in 1677* to the 
beautiful termagant* Sarah Jennings. In 1678 
his discreet handling of a confidential mission 
to William of Orange led to his ennoblement 
as Baron Churchill of Eyemouth in Scotland 
(1682). In 1685 he faithfully completed the 
task of quelling the rebellion raised by his old 
comrade-in-arms, Monmouth; his reward 
being an English barony. But with the 
landing of the Prince of Orange his lingering 
fealty to an obviously moribund cause was 
not proof against the call of ambition* and he 
biubed his waggon to the rising star of 
Dtttdi Billy \ Ibe value of his defection 
was lecogiuzed by his elevatkm to the 
earldom of Marlborough. Yet by 
despite his brilliaot service in William's Irish 
campaign, the suspicion that he still kept a # 
leg m the Jacobite camp brought him mo 
temporanr disfavour. It was not until the 
War bf the Spanish Succession^ that the 
supreme command of the British forem wif 
conferred on him by ^ne* with no 
aiuitiii atip^ of £10^. M^botoug^ 
earlier jmmpeaM^y 

the fttoctaMe of th^ 
ootmull their tiqoiM to 
Rritisb Antty in stmpg % tte 
doold opmto wMt greater hnpact atiA 
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freedom. His splendidly organised mardi 
to the Danube brought him the invaluable 
co-operation of Prince Eug6ne of Savoy, and 
led to the victo^ of Donauworth and the 
costly but unequivocal triumph of Blenheim, 
Made a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, 
additional honours were showered upon the 
victor— the Garter, a dukedom, the master- 
generalship of the ordnance, and an estate 
and palatial residence at Woodstock; with 
Duchess Sarah flaunting it as groom of the 
stole, mistress of the robes, keeper of the 
privy purse, and the Queen's bosom friend. 
In the campaign of 1706 the milita^ preten- 
sions of Louis XIV were sharply rebuffed at 
Ramillies; while in 1708 VendOme's attempt 
to recover Flanders led to his shattering 
defeat at Oudenarde and the surrender of 
Lille and Ghent. With superior man-power 
to call upon, the French recovered from their 
failure at Malplaquet of 1709; but in 1711 
the manoeuvre by which Marlborough 
forced ViUars* 'impregnable' ne plus ultra 
lines and went on to capture Bouchain, 
exhibited the hallmark of consummate 
generalship. But in England Harley and the 
, Tories had been conspiring for a compromise 
peace — ^the Treaty of U trecht, which sacrificed 
virtually all the objects for which the war had 
been fought— and for Marlborough's public 
overthrow, in this design Harley was 
inadvertently aided by the folly with which 
Sarah still sought to domineer over a queen 
w]k», wearying of being hectored, had trans- 
(arred her favour to the Duchess's cousin, the 
subtle intriguante Abigail Masham. Char^ 
were preferred against the Duke of having 
ilUcitly received some £63,000 in regular 
payments from the Army's bread contractors, 
and a deduction of ^ cent, from the pay 
of the foreign auxiliaries. Despite the fact 
that Marlborough proved conclusively that 
this was a perquisite regularlv allowed to the 
commander-in-chief in Flanders to maintain 
bis secret service fund, on December 31,1711, 
the Duke was dismissed from all public 
emffloyment. in appointing the Duke of 
Ormond as his successor, the Ministry 
proceeded to confirm him in the very per- 
qtusttes it had previously declared to be 
illegaL Publicly reviled in England, for a 
time Marlborough sojourned in honoured 
retirement abroad. With the accession of 
George 1 the Duke was restored to his 
honours; his advice being fredy sought at 
thetimeof the Jacobite uprising of 1715. He 
died on Jtmg 16, 1722; his obsequies in 
Weirnninster Abbey being attended by many 
loyal but humble veterans of his campaigns. 
Singularly sweet tmnpered and serene, 
Marttwrough was a devoted husband and 
^ fond parent His ctmoem for the welfare of 
bis troops was deep-rooted and unfailing; 
apd having restored mobihty to warfare, he 
exploited It with a skill amounting to genius. 

on occasUm, he employed somewhat 
dMpns means to secure his advanomnent, 
no more than the common practice 
^iSkg #(nssmwlif^liehved. See Lives by 
Lord Wolf^ Fortescue 
W. S. ChurtRlB 

JmMg, who was bom In 

See studies 



^ S. J. Reid (1914), Dobr6e (1927L F. 
Chancellor (1932) and L. Kronenmger 
(1958). 

For 3rd Duke, see Sunderiand (3). 

MARLOWE, Christopher (1564-93), the 
matest of Shakespeare’s predecessors in 
English drama, was bom, a shoemaker's son, 
at Canterbury. From the King's School 
there he was sent to Benet (now Corpus) 
College, Cambridge; proceeded B.A. in 1583 ; 
and commenced M.A. in 1587. His Tambur* 
kiine the Great, in two parts, was first printed 
in 1590, and probably produced in 1587. In 
spite of its bombast and violence it is infinitely 
superior to any tragedy that had yet appeared 
on the English stage. Earlier dramatists had 
employed blank verse, but it had been stiff 
and ungainly, and Marlowe was the first to 
discover its strength and variety. The Tragical 
History of Dr Faustus was probably produced 
soon after Tamburlaine; the earliest edition 
is dated 1604. Faustus is rather a series of 
detached scenes than a finished drama; some 
of these scenes are evidently not by Marlowe ; 
but the nobler scenes are marvellously 
impressive. The Jew of Malta, produced after 
1588 and first published in 1633, is a very 
unequa 1 play. The first two acts are con- 
ducted with masterly skill and vigour; but 
the last three are absurdly extravagant, 
degenerating into vulgar caricature. Edward 
II, produced about 1590, is the maturest of 
Marlowe's plays. It has not the magnificent 
poetry that we find in Faustus and in the first 
two acts of The Jew of Malta, but it is planned 
and executed with more firmness and 
solidity. The various characters are skilfully 
discriminated, and the action is never allowed 
to flag. Many critics have preferred it to 
Shakespeare's Richard II; it is certainly no 
whit inferior. The Massacre at Paris, the 
weakest of Marlowe's plays, has descended in 
a mutilated state. It was written after the 
assassination of Henry 111 of France (August 
2, 1589), and was probably one of the latest 
plays. The Tragedy of Dido (1594), left 
probably in a fragmentary state by Marlowe 
and finished by Nash, is of slight value. 
Marlowe had doubtless a hand in the three 
parts of Henry VI, and probably in Titus 
Andronicus, A wild, shapdiess trai^y, LusPs 
Dominion (1657), may have been adapted 
from one of Marlowe's lost plays. The 
unfinished poem. Hero and Leander, com- 
posed in heroic couplets of consummate 
beauty, was first published in 1598; a 
second edition, with Chapman's continuation, 
followed the same year. Shakespeare quoted 
in As You Uke If the line, * Who ever loved 
that loved not at first sight? ' and feelingly 
apostrophized the poet as * Dead Shepherd > 
Marlowe's translauons of Ovid's Amores and 
of the first book of Lucan's Pharsalla add 
nothing to his fame. The pastoral ditty. 
* Come, live with me and be my love»* to 
which Sir Walter Raleigb wrote an Answer, 
was imitated, but not equalled, by Herrick, 
Donne and others. It was first primed In Thr 
Passionate PUgrim (1599), without the fourth 
tad sixth stanzas, with the auriior*s name, 
Maiiowe', mibscribed. Anothet* an- 
Allot*s EngkaiPs Panmsm (1500), 
preserves a fragmost by Marlowe, iMtfiniQg 
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* 1 walked along a stream for pureness rare *. 
Maripwe led an irregular life, minted with 
the 'tawUht and was on the point of being 
arrested for disseminating atheistic opinions 
when, in May 1593. at the age of twenty«nine. 
he was fatally stabbed at Deptford in a tavern 
brawl. In tragedy he prepared the way for 
Shakespeare, on whose early work bis 
influence is firmly stamped. See the editions 
by Dyce (1850 and 1858), Cunnin^m 
0872), Havelock Ellis (best plays; 1887), 
Sullen (1888), Tucker-Brooke (1910) and 
Case (1930). See books by Ingram (1904), 
Hotson (1925), Ellis-Fermor (1927), Boas 
(1929, 1940), Eccles (1934). Bakeless (1938, 
1942), Norman (1948). 

MARMION, (1) of Scrivelsby, the family 
which long provided the hereditary cham- 
pions at En^h coronations, came in with 
the Conqueror, but became extinct under 
Edward I. 

(2) Shadeerley (1603-39), minor dramatist, 
bom at Aynho, Northants, squandered a 
fortune, and fought in the Low Countries. 
He left behind an epic, Cupid and Psyche^ and 
three comedies, Hofiand*s Leaguer, A Fine 
Companion and The Antiquary. 

(3) Simon (1425-89), French miniaturist 
born probably at Amiens, whose illumina- 
tions are the finest in 15th-century manuscript 
art. 

MARMONT, Auguste Pr4d6ric Louis Viesse 
de, (1774-1852), Marshal of France, was bom 
at Chdtillon-sur-Seine, went with Napoleon 
to Italy, and fought at Lodi, in Eg^fpt, and at 
Marengo. He was sent to Dalmatia in 1805, 
defeated the Russians there, and was made 
Duke of Ragusa. In 1809 he was entrusted 
at Wamam with the pursuit of the enemy, 
won the battle of Znaim, and earned a 
marshars baton. He was next governor of 
the Illyrian provinces, and in 1811 succeeded 
Massena in Portugal. A severe wound at 
Salamanca compelled him to retire to France. 
In 1813 he fought at Lfitzen, Bautzen and 
Dresden, and maintained the contest in 
France in 1814 till further resistance was 


wordy political romance, containing a dbapter 
^ toleration which excited furious hostuity* 
His uncriticad Elements de littirature (1787) 
consist of his contributions to the Encyclo* 
pidie. See his Mimoires (1805), Saintsbury’s 
edition of the Moral Tales (1895) and study 
by Knauer (1936). 

MARMORA, La. See La Marmora. 

MARNIX, Philippe de, Baron de St Aidegonde 
0538-98), Flemish statesman, bom at 
Brussels, studied under Calvin and Beza at 
Geneva, and at home was active in the 
Reformation, and in 1566 in the revolt against 
Spain. An intimate friend of William of 
Orange, he represented him at the first meet- 
ing of the Estates of the United Provinces, 
held at Dort in 1572, and was sent on special 
missions to the courts of France and England. 
As burgomaster of Antwerp, he defended the 
city thirteen months against the Spaniards; 
but having then capitulated, he incurred so 
much ill-will that he retired from public life. 
He wrote the patriotic Wilhelmus song; the 
prose satire, The Roman Beehive (1569); a 
metrical translation of the Psalms (1580); 
and part of a prose translation of the Bible. 
See Lives in Dutch by Broes (1840), Frdddricq 
(1882) von Schelven (1939), and in French by 
lustc (1858). 

MARO. Sec Viroil. 

M AROCHETI 1 , Carlo, Baron, ma^ro^keftee 
(1805-67), sculptor, born at Turin and 
trained at Paris and in Rome, settled at 
Paris, and at the revolution of 1848 came to 
London, where he produced many fine 
statues (Queen Victoria, Ck>eur-de-Lion, Ac.), 
He died at Passy. 

MAROT, a^ment, mn-rd (c. 1496-1544), 
French poet, born at Cahors, entered the 
service of the Princess Margaret, afterwards 
Queen of Navarre. He was wounded at the 
battle of Pavia in 1525, and soon after 
imprisoned on a charge of heresy, but 
liberated next spring. He made many ^ 
enemies by his witty satires, and in 1535 fled 
first to the court of the Queen of Navarre, 
and later to that of the Duchess of Ferrara. 


hopeless, when he concluded a truce with the 
Russians, which compelled Napoleon to 
abdicate, and earned Marmont from the 
Bonapartists the title of the traitor. The 
Bourbons loaded him with honours. At the 
Revolution of 1830 he endeavoured to reduce 
Paris to submission, and finally retreating 
wi^ a few faichRil battalions, conducted 
Charles X across the frontier. Tbcnce- 
[orward he resided chiefly in Vienna or in 
Venice, where he died. See his Esprit des 
institutions militaires (1845) and his Mimoires 
vols, 1856-57), 

^WJMONTEL, Jem Rw,oi« (17J3-»), 
French author, was bora at Bort in the 
umousin, and studied in a Jesuit college. 
SettHngid Peril in I74S by advice of Voltaft^ 
he wrote successful tragedies and operas, 
and m 1753 got a secretaryship at Versailles 


charge, he began Ms oft«trai^tiM Contes 
(1760, Elected to the Academy in 
he became its secratary in 1783, as wdl 
“ jwftoriograi^ of Fiance, His most 
celebrated work was mgnko, a dutt mid 


He retiuned to Paris in 1536, and in 1538 
began to translate the Psalms, which, in their 
French dress and sung to secular airs, helped 
to make the new views fashionable; but the 
part published in 1541 having been con- 
demned by the Sorbonne, he had st^n to 
flee in 1543. He made his way to Geneva, 
but. finding Calvin's company uncongenial, 
went on to Turin, where he died. His poems 
consist of elegies, epistles, rondeaux, ballads^ 
sonnets, madrigals, epigrams, nonsense verses 
and longer pieces; his special gift lay in 
badinage and graceful satire. Prcmably, like 
many of his friends, he had no very definite 
theological beliefs. See Life by Vitet (1868); 
Douen s CUment Marot et !e Psautier^^ 
Huguenot (1879), Plattard's Marou sa carriire 
poitique, son oeuvre (1938), and KincM La 
Poisie satirique de CUment Marot. 

MAROZIA (d. 938), a Roman lady of noble 
birth, but of infamous reputation, was thrice 
married, the mistress of Pope Sergios 111, and 
mother and grandmotherfof threo Mpes 
(John Xi, John xn, and Leo VII). %lliad 
influence enoiqiih to secora the deponioa.m 
Pope John K linr mother*! loiter, mul Dm 
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dbction of her own son, John XL She died 
in ^son at Rome. 

MARQUAND, John PhOlips (1893-1960). 
American writer, bom at Wilmington, Del., 
is known for detective stories and social 
satires, some with an oriental backgroui^. 
His The Late George Apley (193*^ won him 
the Pulitzer prize. See study by Hamburger 

i£wQUET. (Ptem) Aftert, mar4cay (1875- 
1947), Fren<^ artist, bora at Bordeaux, 
studied under Gustave Moreau and was one 
of the original Fauves. After initial hard- 
ships, he became primarily an Impressionist 
landscape painter and travelled widely, 
painting many pictures of the Seine (e.g. the 
Pont Havre and Algiers in a cool 

restraint style. In his swift sketches he 
showed himself a master of line. 
MARQUETTE, Jacqnes (1637-75), French 
Jesuit missionary, born at Laon, was sent in 
*1666 to North America, where he brought 
Christianity to the Ottawa Indians around 
Lake Superior and accompanied Jolliet 
on the expedition which dtscovered and 
explored the Mississippi (1673). ^ See his 
account of the journey, and a Life by A. 
Repptier (1929). 

MARQUIS, Don, properly Donald Robert 
(1878-1937), Amencan writer, was a New 
York columnist, creator of comic characters 
(the Old Soak, Archv the cockroach, Mehit- 
abel the cat, Ac.) which he used as vehicles 
for sodal and political satire. 

MARRIOTT, 0) Charles (1811-58), English 
divine who was associated with the Trac- 
karian and Oxford movements. Joint editor 
of The Library of the Fathers, Sec J. W. 
Burgon's Twelve Good Men (1888); B. C. 
Boulter's Anglican Reformers (1933). 

(2) Sir John Arthur Ransome (1859-1945), 
Eh^ish historian and educationist, was 
educated at Oxford, where he later adminis- 
tered successfully for twenty-five years the 
University Extension delegacy. From 1917 
to 1929 he was a member of parliament, and 
was knighted in 1924. He was an expert on 
the Eastern Question, modern European 
history and the British Empire, on which 
suMects he wrote extensively. 

MARRYAT, (1) Florence (1838-^), Enrilsh 
novelist, daughter of (2), was successively 
Mrs Ross Church and Mrs Lean, was bora 
at Brighton, and from 1865 published about 
eighty aov^, besides a drama and many 
aAdfai in periodicals. She edited London 
Sachet (1872-76). See H. C Bladt'a 
Nbttme women Authors (1893). 

(2) FritteM (1792-1848), EngJish naval 
omour and novelist, fatiier of (1), the son of 
an M.F., fti 1806 sailed as midshipman imder 
lord Cochrane. After service in the West 
Indies, ^ had command of a sloop orulsing 
off St Helena to guard agahiit the escape of 
Napoleon (1820-21); he also did good work 
In sufMireisIng the Chaniief smunlers, and 

« hgrd Bitting in Burmese nveri. On 
Bturn to ^ffhmd (1826) he was made 
CB<« and was given the command of die 
AMOdbw (1828). He letiRned in 1830, and 
thnnegfoith led the h|b pf n man of tettem. 
Hr was the author of n series of novels pn 

wen filb of whidi dm jbeit 1mm ere Fmk 


Mddmay (1829), Pm Sinwk (1833), facob 
Fn/ri/if/ (1834) and Mr MUmpnuatEasy 
(1834). In 1837 Manyat set out fo^ tour 
through the United States, where he wrote 
The Phantom Ship (1839) and a drama. The 
Ocean Waif, He received £1200 for Mr 
Midshipman Easy and £1600 for his Diary in 
America (1839), but was extravagant and 
unlucky in his speculations, and at last was 
deeply embarrsMed. Poor JacK Mastemum 
Ready, The Poacher and Percival KOene 
appeared before he settled (1843) on his small 
farm of Langham, Norfolk, where he spent 
his days in farming and in writing stories for 
children. He died at Langham, August 9, 
1848. For improvements in signalling, Ac., 
he had been made F.R.S. (1819) and a 
member of the Legion of Honour (1833). 
As a writer of sea-stories Marryat hat no 
superior; his sea-fights, his chases and 
cutting-out expeditions, are told with 
irresistible gusto. CoOeeted Novels Q6 vols. 
1929-30). See tiie and Letters by his 
daughter (1872) and Lives by D. Hannay 
(1889), C. Lloyd (1939), O. Warner (1953). 
MARS, Anne FYawpoise Boutet Monvel (1779- 
1847), was a leading French actreas at the 
Comddie francaise from 1799, excelliiig in 
the plays of MoIRre and Beaumarchais. She 
retired in 1841. See Mimoires (2 vols. 1849) 
and Confidences (3 vols. 1855). 
MARSCHNER, Helnridi (1795-1861), Ger- 
man operatic composer, born at Zittau, 
successively music director at Dresden, 
Leipzig and Hanover, is remembered mainly 
for hfS opera Hans ffeillng. See Lives by 
O. Fischer (Hanover 1918) and O. Hautswald 
(Dresden 1938). 

MARSH, (I) George Perkins (1801-82), 
American diplomatist and philologist, was 
bora in 1801 at Woodstock, Vermont; studied 
law; was elected to congress in 1842; and 
was U.S. minister to Turkey (1849-53) and 
Italy (1861-82). He was made LL.D* of 
Harvard In 1859. He died at Vallombrosa in 
Italy, July 23, 1882. He wrote Lectures on 
the English Language (1861), Origin and 
History of English (l862\ Man and Natwe 
(1864; largely recast, 1874), Ac, See Ufe by 
his widow (1888). . 

(2) James (1789-1846), Engllri) diemtst, 
expert on poisons, worked at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwidi, and assisted Faraday at 
the Military Academy for a payment of 
thirty shillings a week, thereby leaving his 
widow and family in straitened circumstanoes. 
He tnvented the standard-test for arsenic 
which has been given his name. 

m OdmM Charles (1831-99). Awe^ 
paiaeofitolodst bora at LockMMl, N.Y- 
Octohtf 29, 1831, studied at Yale, gt Nw 
Haven, m fn Germany, ai^ 
professor of Palamtdogy at %1e IW. 
He discovered (mainly in me Rodty Mohn- 
tains) over a thousand new speciec m extin^ 
American vertdyrates, and deserRwri 
in tnonographt (t 
on Odoniomithes \ 

Sauropodn <1888), 

1899. See Lite by C- 14. te 
MARSHAL, Wl^, tat Eari 
msi Etmfi (e. 1146-1219). BntfM 
regent oruHtend (f a nephew ofthe 
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Bari of SaUabury. won a military reputation 
tlg1i|il|gthejFreneh and In 1 178 was appointed 
tutor 10 the young prince Henry. After 
displaying his knightly prowess in Europe, he 
supported Henry against Richard Coeur de 
and at hfs dying behest went on 


Pardoned 


Lion 

crusade to the Holy Land, , 

Richard, who recognized his worth, he was 
given in 118$ the hand of the hettess of 
Strongbow (q.v.), which brought him hfs 
earldom. He was appointed a justiciar and 
shared the marshticy of England with his 
brother John until the letter's death gave 
him ftill office. He taw ftirther fighting in 
Normandy in 1196-99, and after Ridnardhad 
been moitaliy wounded he supported the new 
king, John, but was shabbily treated by him 
ana s^t the years 1207-12 in Ireland. 
When John's troubles with the pope and with 
his barons began to mount, however, his 
loyalty asserted itself, and he returned to 
become the king’s chief adviser. After 
John’s death in 1216 he was by common 
consent appointed regent for the nine>year-o1d 
Henry HI, and as such concluded a peace 
treaty with the French. He died at Cavers- 
ham, having served in the reigns of four 
monarchs with unswerving fidelity. 
marshall, (]) Alhred (1842-1924), English 
economist, bom in London, and educate at 
Merchant Taylors* and St John’s, Cambridge, 
became a fellow (1865), principal of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol (1877), lecturer on 
political economy at Balliol (1883) and 
professor of Political Economy at Cambridge 
(1885-1908). Of his works, his Princlphs of 
Economies it still a standard text-book, 
containing his con^t of 'time analysis* 
and other contributions to the science. See 
Pigou’s study (1926), and his wife’s auto- 
biography What 1 remember (1951), 

(2) Gmaral George Catlett (1880-1959), 
American soldier and statesman, bom at 
Uniontown, Pa., was educated at the Virginia 
Military Institute, and commissioned in 1901. 
He rose to the highest rank and as chief of 
staff (1939-45) he directed the U.S. Army 
throughout the second World War, After 
two years in China as special representative 
of the president he became secretary of state 
(1947-49) and oHainated the Marshall Aid 
plan for the post-war reconstruction of 
Europe (B.R.P.), He was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prim in 1953. See Speeches ed, H. A. 
De Weerd (1945), 

(3) John (1755-1835), American judge, bom 
in Virginia, studied law. but served 1775-79 
in the army. He rose in his profession, in 
1788 was elected to the state convention and 
in 1799 to Congress. In 1800-01 he was 
secretary of state: and from 1801 he was 
Chief-justice ^ thd United States. His 
decisions are a standard authority on ccwi- 
stitutional taw; a selection was published at 
Boston in 1839, Ife wrote a Life of Washing- 
ton (1807: new ed* 1892). See monograph 
by Magruder (1885) and Lives by A, J. 
Bevertdae (19lffi* 13, Loth (1949). 

(4) Vmm ^Kmet (1813-94), Scottrsh 
sculptor, was bom In ^Inborah, and trained 
under (!hantrey. He exhibited at the Royal 
Agdemy, beopmlng A.R.3*A; t842 and R.A. 
1852. AiweBesfMmerieiitaliiee,bo^ 


to did the group Agriculture on the Albert 
Memorial. 

MARSHMAN, Joshoa (1768-1837), Englfsh 
*7 orientalist, bora at Westbufy. 
Ixtgh, Wilts, had begn a bookseller's appren- 
VSSi. ® ^® 2 iver and a schoolmaster, when in 
1799 he went as a Baptist misttonary to 
Serampur, where he founded a college and 
translated the Bible into various dialects. — 
His son, John Chirk (1794-1877), assisted 
ms father in his work and later made much 
by publishing, and spent much on native 
location, returning to England in 1852. 

5th ed. 

I860), Life and Times of the Serampore 
Missionaries (1859), Ac. 

MARSTON, (1) John (157^1634), EngUsh 
dramatist and satirist, a son of John Marston 
of Gayton in Salop, by his wife, daughter of 
an Italian surgeon, was bom at Wardington, 
Oxfordshire, and studied at Brasenose, 
Oxford. Except The Insatiate Countess ' 
(which is of doubtful authorship), all his 
plays were published between 1602 and 1607. 
He then gave up play-writing, took orders in 
1609, and in 1616-31 held the living of Christ 
Church, Hampshire. He died in London. 
His first work was The Metamorphosis of 
PygmaHon*s image: and Certain Satires 
( 1 598). The licentious poem was condemned 
by Archbishop Whitgirt. Another series of 
uncouth and obscure satires, The Scourge of 
Villany^ appeared in the same year. Two 
gloomy and ilt-constructed tragedies, Antonio 
and Meillda and Antonio's kevenge^ ^wcrc 
published in 1602; in them passages of 
striking power stand out above the general 
mediocrity. The Malcontent (1604), more 
skilftilly constructed, was dedicated to Ben 
Jonson, between whom and Marston there 
were many quarrels and reconciliations. 
Eastward Ho 0(®5), written in conjunction 
with Chapman and Jonson, is far more genial 
than any comedy that Marston wrote single- * 
handed. For some reflections on the Scots 
the authors were imprisoned (1604). Other 

S lays include Parasiiaster^ or the Fawn (1606), 
bphonfsba (1606) and What You mil (tbOT). 
The ridi and graceful poetry scattered 
through The Insatiate Countess (1613) is 
unlike anything that we find in Marston's 
undoubted works. Probably Marston left 
the Play unfinished when he took orders, and 
William Barksteed took it in hand. See 
tuitions by Halliwell-Phtllipps (185(Q, Bullen 
(188D ana Harvey Wood (1934 et sea.\ and 
works by M. S. Allen (Columbus 1920) and 
T. S. Eiiot (in Elizabethan Essays 1934). 

(2) John Westland (1819-90), EngHth 
dramatic poet fbiher of (3), bom at Boston, 
gave up law for literature; and in 1842 his 
Tatrkitttts Daught^ was brought out, at 
Drury Lane by Macrcady. It wai^the most 
fuecessftil of more than a dozen plays, au 
Sheridan-Knowleslan, and all forgot^. He 
wrote a novel (I860), a good Iwk on Our 
neeent Actors (1888). and a mass of poeijc 
criticism: and died in London. JwjnaDr 5, 

1890. Collected works (2 vote. 1876)i 
(3) Plilllp Boufke ^1850-87). Englteh 
«on of nb, was bom In London. Hte Bib 
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wd his fneods. Oliv^ Madox Brown and 
Rossetti. He is remembered for his friend- 
ship with Rossetti, Watts-Dunton and 
Swinburne rather than for his sonnets and 
lyrics — exquisite some of them, but too sad 
for a world that sees. SongtUe, All in All and 
Wind Voices were the three volumes of poetry 
ho published between 1870 and 1883; to a 
posthumous collection of his stories (1887) 
IS prefixed a memoir by W. Sharp. See Life 
by C. C Osborne (1926). 

MARTEL, (0 Charles. See C^harles Martel. 

(2) Sir Gfffard Le Qoesne (1889-1958), 
British soldier, during World War I aided in 
the development of the first tanks, and in 
1925 was responsible for the construction of 
the first one-man tank. In 1940 he com- 
manded the Royal Armoured Corps and in 
1943 beaded the British military mission in 
Moscow. 

MARTEL D£ JANVILLE, Comtesse de. 
See Gyp. 

MARTEN, Harry (1602-80), English regicide, 
elder son of the civilian. Sir Henry Marten 
(c. 1562-1641), was born and educated at 
Oxford. He was a prominent member of 
the Long Parliament, but was expelled from 
it 1643-46 as an extremist, and fought 
meantime in the great Rebellion. He sat on 

' Charles I’s trial, led an immoral life and felt 
into debt, had his life spared at the Restora- 
tion, but died still a prisoner at Chepstow. 
See Forster’s Lives of British Statesmen 
(vol. Jy, 1837). 

MARTE^SEN, Haas Lassen (1^808-84), 
Danish theologian, metropolitan of Denmark, 
became professor of Philosophy at Copen- 
hagen, and in 1845 court-preacher also. In 
1840 he published a monograph on Meister 
Edchart, and in 1849 the conservative 
Lutheran Christian Dogmatics (trans. 1866). 
This gained him in 1854 the primacy, but 
provoked a powerful attack by Kierkegaard. 

" His (1871-78; trans. 1873- 

1892) made his influence more dominant 
than ever. See his Autobiography (1883), 
and Life by S. Arildsen (Copenhagen 1932). 
MARTIAL, Marcus Valerios Martialls (c. 40- 
c. A.D. 104), Latin poet and epigrammatist, 
bom in Spain, came to Rome in a.d. 64 
and became a client of the influential Spanish 
house of the Senecas, through which he 
found a patron in L. Calpumius Piso. The 
tragic failure of the Ptsonian plot lost Martial 
his warmest friends — Lucan and Seneca. He 
courted imperial and senatorial patronage by 
his vers de circonstance. When (a.d. 80) 
Titus dedicated the Colosseum, MaftiaPs 
epigrams brought him equestrian rank; his 
imttety of Domitian was gross and venal. 
Advanctng years having bereft him of 
Domitian and his friends of the palace, in a 
flt of homesickness he borrowed from his 
admirer, the younger Pliny, the means of 
fetuminf to BUbilis, where he spent the rest 
oCiils Uw, Much of hit best work, onfortu- 
fa hts least mite. IL however, we 
mmeie memgrams from the 1172 of the first 
Imm^ hfa writings are free from 
Ueontfensness. His genius and skill in verse 
m iu»d to overestiinate. See the editions of 


MARTIN, St (c. 316-c. 400), Bishop of Tours, 
was bom, a mOitary tribune’s son, at Sharia 
in Pannonia, was educated at PaVta, and 
served in the army under Constantine and 
Julian. He became a disciple of Hilary of 
Poitiers, and, returning to Pannonia, was so 
persecuted by the Arian party that he removed 
first to Italy, then to Gaul, where about 360 
he founded a monastery near Poitiers; but 
in 371-72 he was drawn by force from his 
retreat, and made Bishop of Tours. The 
fame of his sanctity and his repute as a 
worker of miracles attracted crowds of 
visitants: and to avoid distraction he estab- 
lished the monasteiy of Marmoutier near 
Tours, in which he himself resided. Hts Life 
by his contemporary, Sulpicius Severus, 
teems with miraculous legends. See Caze- 
nove’s St Hilary and Si Martin (1883), 
Scullard’s Martin of Tours (1891); Life by 
P. Monceaux (Paris 1926, Eng. trans. 1928). 
MARTIN, the name of five popes. 

Martin I, saint, a Tuscan, became pope in 
649, held the first Lateran Council (against 
the Monothelites), and was banished by 
Constans 11 in 653 to the Crimea , where he 
died in 655. 

Martin IT, properly Marinus I, bom at 
Gallese. was pope 883-884. 

Martin III, properly Marinus II, was pope 
in 942-946. 

Martin IV, real name Simon de Brie (c. 
1210-85), bom at Montpensier in Touraine, 
elected pope in 1281, was a mere tool of 
Charles of Anjou. 

Martin V, real name Oddone Colonna 
(1368-1431), the pontilT in whose election the 
Western Schism was finally extinguished, was 
elected in 1417 during the Counctl of Con- 
stance, over whose remaining sessions he 
presided. He died suddenly in 1431, just 
after the opening of the Council of Basel. 
See work by K. A, Finkc (Berlin 1938). 
MARTIN, (1) Ardier Jolm Porter (1910- ), 
British biochemist, with R. L. M. Synge 
developed the technique of paper chromato- 
graphy now widely used in chemistry for 
purposes of analysis and shared the Nobel 
prize for chemistry (1952). 

(2) Bon Lottfa Henri, mnr-ri (1810-83), 
French historian, was bom at St Ouentin. 
February 20, 1810, and educated as a notary. 
He ioirHMl Paul Lacroix, the ’ Bibliophile 
Jacob in his vast project for a History of 
France in 48 vols. of extracts from old 
histories and chronicles, published the first 
volume in 1833, and heffteforward tolled 
alone at the work, which was completed on a 
reduced scale in 1836, as the great Histoire de 
France (15 vols.). Martin was chosen deputy 
for Aisne in 1871, senator in 1876 and a 
member of the Academy in 1878. See Life 
by Hanotaux (1885), Mulofs Stmenirs 
intimes (1885), and Jules Simon’s 
MichehU HenH Martin (1889). 

(3) P^nk, mar^tf (1890- % Ssriss 

composer and pianist, bom in Gene^ 
studied at Geneva Conservatory mid in 1928 
was m>fK»tnted professor gt '^the Jacques- 
Dalcrosn fnitftute in Geneva. Hfa works are 
merited by refinement and^inei^a of 
and fnclim tiie ofitorioi Gefaoflia ettd /a 
Terra Fax, a Maas mid the eanfada la Vbt 
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herb^M basoi upon the legeod of Tristan and 
IsoldliLftS as incidental music and works 
for orchestra and chamber combinations. 

(4) John n789->1854), English painter, 
brother of (S), was bom at Haydon Brid^Ee 
near Hexham. After a struggling youth in 
London (from 1806) as an heraldic and 
enamel painter, he in 1812 exhibited at the 
Royal Academy the first of his sixteen 
* sublime ’ works, displaying * immeasurable 
spaces, innumerable multitudes, and gorgeous 
prodigies of architecture and landscape*. 
Their memory is kept lurid by the coloured 
of the Fall of Babylon (1819), 
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Belshazzar's Feast (1821), The Deluge (1826), 
&c. He died at Douglas, Isle of Man, 
February 17, 1854. See Lives by M. L. 
Hendered (1923) and T. Balston (1948). 

(5) Jonathan (1782-1838), brother of (4), 
after serving in the Navy became mentally 
deranged, developed extremist religious ideas 
and eventually fired York Minster in 1829. 
The rest of his life was spent in an asylum. 
See his Autobiography <1826 and later edns.). 

(6) Martin (d. 1719), Scottish author and 
traveller, was a Skye factor, who took his 
M.D. at Leyden, and died in London in 1719. 
He wrote Voyage to St Kilda (1698) and A 
Description of the Western Isles of Scotland 
(1703) which aroused Dr Johnson’s interest 
in the country. 

(7) Richard (1754--1834), Irish lawyer and 
humanitarian, dubbed * Humanity Martin * 
by George IV, who was his friend, was bom 
at Dublin and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity, Cambridge. As M.P. for Galway 
(1801-26) be stxmsored in 1822 a bill to make 
illegal the cniel treatment of cattle, the first 
legislation of its kind. Through hisefforts the 
R.S.P.C.A. was formed. See Life by W. Pain 
( 1 ^ 25 ). 

(8) Sir Theodore (1816-1909), Scottish man 
of letters, born in Edinburgh and educated 
there, in 1846 settled in London, and became 
a parliamentary solicitor. The well-known 
Bon Gaultier Ballads (1855). written in 
conjunction with Aytoun, were followed by 
verse translations from Goethe, Horace, 
Catullus, Dante and Heine. He was reques- 
ted by the Queen to write the life of the Prince 
Consort (5 vols. 1874 -80) and also wrote 
Lives of Aytoun (1867), and Lord Lyndhumt 
(1883), and the Princess Alice (1885). His 
wife, Heto Faodt (1820-98), was a well- 


MARTINEAU, (1) Harriet (1802-76), English 
writer, sister of (2), bom at Norwich, June 12, 
in 1821 wrote her first article for the (Uni- 
tarian) Monthly Bepository, and next pro- 
duced Devotional Exercises and short stories 
about machinery and wages. In 1829 the 
failure of the house in which she, her mother 
and sisters had placed their money obliged 
her to earn her living. In 1832 she became a 
Mion* and a successful authoress through 
Illustrations of Political Economy (repeatedly 
refused by publishers), and settled in London. 
After a visit to America (1834-36) she pub- 
lished Society in America and a novel, 
Deerbrook, in 1839. From 1839 to 1844 she 
was an invalid at Tynemouth but recovered 
through mesmerism (her subsequent belief in 
which alienated many friends), and fixed her 
abode at Ambleside in 1845, the year of 
Forest and Game-law Tales; after visiting 
Egypt and Palestine she issued Eastern Life 
(1848). In 1851, in conjunction with Mr 
H. G. Atkinson, she published Letters on the 
Laws of Man's Social Nature (so agnostic as 
to give much offence); and in 1853 she 
translated and condensed Comte’s Philo- 
Sophie positive. She also wrote much for the 
daily and weekly press and the larger reviews. 
Always delicate, and after 1820 very deaf, she 
died June 27, 1876, and was buried at 
Birmingham. See her Autobiography (1877), 
and Lives by T. Bosanquet (1927), J. C. 
Ncvill (1943) and R. K. Webb (1960). 

(2) James (1805-1900), English theologian, 
brother of ( I ), was born at Norwich, Apnl 21 . 
He was educated at the grammar-school there 
and under Dr Lant Carpenter at Bristol, and 
had been a Unitarian minister at Dublin 
and Liverpool, when in 1841 he was appoin- 
ted professor of Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy at Manchester New College. He 
removed to London in 1857, after that 
institution had been transferred thither, 
becoming also a pastor in Little Portland 
Street Chapel. He was principal of the 
college 1869-85. One of the profoundest 
thinkers and most effective writers of his day, 
he wrote Endeavours after the Christian Life > 
(1843-47), A Study of Spinoza (188^, Types 
of Ethical Theory (1885), A Study of Meligion 
(1888), The Seat of Authority in J^ligion 
(1890), &c. He died Janua^ 11, 1900. Sec 
his Life and Letters by Druminond and 
Upton (1902). and Carpenter’s studv (1905). 


known actre«. noted for her mterpretations MARTINET, and^S* 

(9) Vi^t pseud. Mwtto Ross 

(1862-1915), Irish writer, bora in County assault boat ^ m 
Galway, is known chiefly for a scries of novds P*8n)s 8iia 

written in collaboration with her cousin _ Afsenlo mar- 
Edlfli Octtooe Somerville (1858-1949), includ- MART*^ DB 

mg An Irish Cousin (1 889^ Some Experiences tee nayth (IBM -1 W) gm^, p 

Spani^ mmMrt and drama^ A tneaw 
yng. trans. 1923) and The Jtomoirtfc Tboaif 


^about the Irish countn^idc, 
martin DU CARD, Roger, dU gahr 
(1881- ), Pmtdb novelist, bom at Ncuilly, 

is known for his ei^t-novd scries Ltp Thibauit 
(1922*40) dealing with i^mily life dorjng me 
nm decade* of me present cenlnry. Autwr 
also of several plays, he was awaided me 
Nobd prize in 1937, Seostttdy by H. C.RJce 
(1941), 


IMAMINI 

Ladv (Eng. 1923) wwe_popul«r in 

Bhi^ukI and America. Mudi eflii* wntii» 
was dona inTcoMaboratlon with his wife 
Maria^ whose feminist opinions find expres- 
sion in some of the plays. _ ^ , 

MARTINI, (1) Frederick (1832-97X Swss 
engineer, a Hungarian by birth imd Swss by 
adoption, served as en^neer omotf in the 
Austrian army in the Italian warof 1859, and 
esublishing machine-works at Frauenfeld m 
Swita^rland , invented the breech-action, 
which, with the Henry barrd, constituted the 
Martini-Henry rifle (1871). 

(2), or Meinmi, Simone (c. 1284-1344), 
Italian painter, bom at Siena, was a puml of 
Duccio and the most important artist of the 
14th-century Stmiese school, notable (dr hts 
grace of line and exquisite colour. He worked 
at Assisi from 1333 to 1339 and at the Papal 
court at Avignon from then until 1344, 
His Annunciation is in the Uffizi Gallery. 
See Simone Martini et its peintures dt son 
icoie (1920) by V. R. S, van Marie, and study 
by G. Paccagnini (trans. 1957), 

MARTl^, Boboslav, mahr^ti-noo (189^ 
1959), Czech composer, bom at PoliSka. The 
son of a cobbler, Martinu began to compose 
at the age of ten, and in 1906 he was sent by 
a group of fellow-townsmen to Prague 
Conservatory, where disciplinary reflations 
and the routine course of studies irritated 
him. Expelled from the Conservatory, he 
played the violin in the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and in 1920 attracted attention 
with his ballet Ishtar, Readmitted to the 
Conservatory, he studied under Suk until 
interest in the French Impressionist com- 
posers led him to work in Paris until 1941, 
wh^ be escaped from Occupied France to 
America, where he produced a number of 
important works, including his first sym- 
phony, commissioned by Kouisevitsky for 
the Bostem Symphony Orchestra in 1942. In 
1945 he retiin^ to Prague as professor 
of Composition at the Conservatory. A 
prolific cmnposer, he ranges from orchestral 
works in l8th-oentury style, including a 
hEarpsfehord concerto, to modem programme 
pieces evoked by tmusoal stimuli such as 
foothal! iifaifTime) or aeroplanes (Thunder- 
Ml P. 47), His operas include the miniature 
Comedy on a Bridge^ written for radio and 
guocessfutly adapted for television and stage. 
MARTIUS, Cart FHedrldi PhU^ vws, mahr^- 
tsee-oos (1794-1868), German netorafist 
bom at Enangen, studied medicine there, aim 
in 1817-20 made important researches in 
Bftril, described in books on the journey and 
on the plants, aborigines and lanraaget of 
the country. He was professor of Botany 
* (1826-64^ at Munich, where he died. See 
lives by Schramm (2 vots. Lelpgig 1869) and 
Meitafier<Muofcli 1869). 

MAETTN, mm (1781-1812), BnfdMi fids- 
jionaiy, bom at Tmro, Februaiy i8, aradu- 
:4ided ffom St John*# dmbndf , as 

.Mdor wrangler and first Smnb^i piteman In 

fw fttfinence of Charles Simeon he aafied 
hk 1805 for India as a chaplain un^ 

m te nijw-twelE Into Hfaidiitlaiii nuA 


MAitX 

PMdins talo Persian: and Womw 

journey in Persia, died of f*^ at to 

Asto Minor, October 16, 1812. ^ 
and Letters (1837), and Urns tor Sargent 
(1819: new «L 1885), G. Sndth (1892). and 
C. E. Padwidt (1922). 

MARTYR, Peter. S<* P^. 

MARVEIX, Andrew (1621-78), Endisti poet, 
bom March 31 l«l. ** 

S.E. Yorkriiim, and educate »t ««}} 
Trinity College, psinbnd^, travelled rt64^ 
1646) to HoUand. Prance, Italy wto Sp^ 
After a period as tutor to, Lord Fairfax s 
dau^ter, when he wrote his pMtoi^ and 
gar^ poems, Cromwell mpomted tom 
totor to ward, Wifliam Duttm: and m 
1657 he became Milm's assistant. In 
January 1659 he took his seat in Rit^urd 
Cromweirs parliament as membw for Hull, 
for which he was returned agam h* 1880 
1661. In 1663-65 he^acepmpanW Uwd 
Carlisle as secretary to 
Muscovy, Sweden and Denmark, b^ the rest 
of his life was devoted to his parliamentary 
duties, doing battle against intoleiancc f a 
arbitrary government. His republicanwm 
was less the outcome of abstrart theory than 
of experience. He accepted die 
without ceasing to praise Crpm^t Hw 
writings show him willing to give Oiaries II 
a fair chance, but convinced at last that toe 
Stewarts must go. His last ^ 
to arms against monarchy. Though gmi- 
tated to manuswipt on>y..*»«5; 
to endanger his life. He died in August W8 
through the stubborn ignorance of hw 
physician— a baseless rumour suggest 
poSwi, Mawll's works are diyi^bjM^ 
Restoration into two very distinct gro TO - 
After 1660 bis.pCT WM givM 
except vfhen his friendship for Mdton drew 
from him the lines 

edition of Fan^h* fnjj- In he 

wrote the Feheareal Transprafd 
leligtous intolerance; and to 16T7 h» niMt 
imiwrtant tractate, the Aeeomt ef the Growth 
of Papery and Arbitrary Gofsmmenl, was 
orbited at ‘ Amsterdam As a poet Marrell 
belongs to the Pt*-****®!**'®" l*®™' . ^ 
witty deWeacy’. to UmVs 
genuine enjoyment of nature wi 

mark his Poetry: Birnd wo^jw ho 

'idorious momwits* and 

S't'sfeS&rarw® 

Birrell (1905)!.^ Uwnto {P«rf» «**). 
Bradbrodc and /.««_ i 

MARX. (1) W*" (Qwidte) J 

American cotton, hom^ to Iwf .jSr 

iS^llie lirofhm aweared » The 

TTiey appear^ to musical come^. hPtJJl, 
WM trmde to* f ,! 
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M» MA Night 4/ tfus Opera^ A Day at 
the M Day at the Cireta^ Go West and 
The B^Gtore* Tlie team then broke up and 
the brothers led individual careers. Each 
had a W6ll*defined stencil: Groucho with his 
wisecracks, Chico, the pianist with his own 
technique, and Ha^, the dumb down and 
harp maestro. Julius Marx is the author of 
Many Hap^ J^emriu and a serious study of 
American Ineome Tax. See bioaraphy by 
I^le Criditoa (1951) and autobiography 
Griitucho and Me 0959). 

(2) Karl (1S18-83), German founder of 
modem interaational communism, bom at 
Trier, May 5, the son of a Jewish lawyer, 
studied law at Bonn and Berlin but took up 
history, Hegdian philosophy and Feuer- 
bach*s snat^alism. In lS42 he became 
editor of l^e democratic Rheinlsche Zeltung 
but his vimlent attacks upon the government 
brought about its closure. He married, 
moved to Paris in 1843, and there wrote 
Deutsch^fianzdsische JahrbUeher (1843) and 
edited Vorwdrts (1844). Expelled from Paris 
in 1845. he settled in Brussels, where he 
attadcM Proudhon*s sodalist Phihsophie de 
fa misire with Misirt de fa phihsophie 
(184*0- With Engels (q.v.) as his closest 
collaborator and disdpie, he reorganized the 
Communist League, which met in London In 
1847, Engels having written a first draft, 
Marx rewrote the famous Communist 
Manifesto (1848), a masterpiece of political 
propaganda and intellectual brow-beating, 
ending with the celebrated watchwords: 
* The workers have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win. Workers 
ids, unite! * fn it the state ts attacked 


of all lands, 

as a mere instrument of oppression, religion 
and culture are mere ideologies of the 
capitalist class, overproduction the letter’s 
inevitable downfall. Utopian socialism is 
dismissed as a feeble petit-bourgeois attemi^ 
to avoid the crash. The immediate result 
was Marx’s expulsion from Brussels, and 
after participating in the revolutionary 
upheavals in the Rhineland, in 1849 he 
settled with his family in London. Often 
reduced to poverty, he was supported by 
Engels and Laaaalle, and three of ius chtldrmi 
died young. At the British Museum reading 
room, where he was the first to make use of 
government blue books, he acoujred a vast 
Knowledge of economics, supplemented by 
Engels’ first-hand experience of Bntish 
industry. Zar Kritik der poUtisehsn 
Oekonomk (1859) was followed by his 
magnum opus, Vol. I of Das Kapked {WJi. 
Here he argues that capitalist expansion 
depends on ,iu3ni>ltts value, the dineience 
between the mere subsistence wage paid to 
labour and tM considerably greater value 
produced by it. Capitalist oompettbon 
however is only suocessM at the expense of 
^e worker, vrijKt becomes poorer, more 
desperate and self-oofisciotis. The antsfon- 
mi must InevltaMy lead to revt^uBon. 
Here we hava ^ HMIan dialecrie, Init 


state has ’ withered away *. The rOle of the 
Communist is to alleviate the birth pangs of 
the new era. by making the proletariat 
conscious of its historic rdle. * Philosophers 
have previously offered various inteipreta- 
tions of the world. Our business is to change 
it,’ Marx was amoi^ the founders of the 
First International (Working-men’s Associ- 
ation) which broke up in 1873 into Marxist 
and Bakunin’s anarchist factions, the former 
surviving until 1876. With Das Kapital 
unfinished, Marx died March 14, 1883 and 
was buried in Highgate cemetery. Marx 
provided an original and compelling analysis 
of the underlying social tensions of his time, 
which revolutionized the manner in which 
economic history and sociology were to be 
conducted. The defects of his dialectical 
approach are endemic to all forms of histori- 
cism. He failed to provide a political prog- 
ramme because on his thesis politics comes 
to an end with the classless society. He did^;« 
not foresee the future decisive rble of the 
managerial class, which has no place in his 
system. But as the propounder of a political 
creed he exerted a powerftil influence which 
a century after the publication of the Mani- 
festo showed no signs of abating. See also 
his Chit War in France (1850; trans. Postgate . 
1921), Der 18te Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte 
(iSSA Vols. 2 and 3 of Das Kapital, ed. 

F. Engels (1885-95), their joint work, 
published posthumously, German Ideology, 
written (1845-46) and Collected Works, ed. 
Marx-Engels Institute (1927 ff.>. See also 
biographical studies by M. Beer (1925), 

R. W. Postgate (1933), E. H. Carr (1934), 

F, Mehring (trans. E. Fitzgerald 1935), 

S. Hook (1936), H. J. Laski, C. J. Sprigge 
(1939), I. Berlin (1939), studies by B. Croce 
(1914), V. I. Lenin (I9m, K. Kautsky (1919), 
A. D. Lindsay (1925). G. D. H. Cole (1934) 
and (1948), L. Schwarzschild (1948), H. ^ 
Marcuse (1959), and K. R. Popper, The Open 
Society, Vol. 2 0945), H. B. Acton The 


Jttusion of an Epoch (1955). and G. A. Wetter, 
Dialectical Materialism (Freiburg 1952, trans. 
P. Heath 1959). , ^ 

MARY (Heb. Miriam, Gr, Mariam), the 
Blessed Virgin, the mother of Jesus ChrisL 
The genealogy of Jesus in St Matthew is 
traced through Joseph; and it is assumed 
that Majy was of the same family. The 
incidents in her personal history will be found 
in Matt i. il, xii; Luke i, ii; John u, xix; 
and Acts i. The date of her death is often 
given as a.d. 63 ; the tradition of her ha^ng 
bm assumed Into heaven is wlebrat^ to 
the festival of the Assumption. worthy 
F. M. William (1938), C.C.MartindaUi(1940i 
MARY I, (1516-58), queen of Engjand, 
dau^ter of Henry VlII by h« first wife, 
CaSarine of Aragon, ^ bora at Grecnwi^. 
Febniary 18, 1516. She was well educa^, 
a ImgutsL fond of muric, 

mother, and 'devoted to her JS? 

the divorce of her mother her trquWw be 

to noto't .mwrito M 
Otimg the feign of aw half-broker 
toSSd to wShwooI. 

„ iiidtiee her to cmform to new tgggg m* 
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the crown by her father^s testament and the 
parliamenta^ settlement. The Duke of 
Northumberland had, however, induced 
Edward and his council to set Henry*s will 
aside in favour of bis daughter-in-law Lady 
Jane Grey (q.v.), but the whole country 
favoured Mary, who without bloodshed 
entered London on August 3 in triumph. 
Northumberland and two others were 
executed, but Lady Jane and her husband 
were, for the present, spared. The queen 
proceeded very cautiously to bring back the 
old religion. She reinstated the Catholic 
bishops and imprisoned some of the leading 
Reformers, but dared not restore the pope's 
supremacy. The question upon which all 
turned was the queen's marriage; and she, in 
spite of the protests of the nation, obstinately 
set her heart on Philip of Spain. The 
unpopularity of the proposal brought about 
<lhe rebellion of Wyatt, quelled mainly 
through the courage and coolness of the 
queen. Lady Jane was now, with her hus- 
band and father, brought to the block; the 
Princess Elizabeth, suspected of complicity, 
was committed to the Tower. Injunctions 
were sent to the bishops to restore ecclesi- 
astical laws to their state under Henry VHL 
In Juljr 1554 Philip was married to Mary, 
remaining in England for over a year. In 
November Pole entered England as paf>al 
legate, parliament petitioned for reconcilia- 
tion to the Holy See, and the realm was 
solenmly absolved from the papal censures. 
Soon after, the persecution which gave the 
queen the name of * Bloody Mary began. 
In 1555 Ridley and Latimer were brought to 
the stake; Cranmer followed in March 1556; 
and Pole, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was left supreme in the councils of the queen. 
How far Mary herself was responsible for the 
cruelties practised is doubtful ; but during the 
last three years of her reign 300 victims 
perished in the flames. Broken down with 
sickness, with grief at her husband's heartless- 
ness, wi& disappointment at her childlessness, 
and with sorrow for the loss of Calais to the 


French, Maiv died November 17, 1558. See 
England under Edward VI and Mary, by 
Tytlcr, M. Hume's Two English Queens and 
Philip (1908), a study by J. M. Stone (1901); 
Life by F. H. M. Prescott (1953). 

MARY n (1662-94). See William 111. 
MARY, Queen, formerly Princess of Tcdc. 
See George V. 

MARY OF GUELDRES. See Jambs 11 
(Scotlamg. 

MARY OF GUISE. 

MARY OF MEDICI. 


See Guisb (6). 

See Marib db' Medicl 


MARY OF MODENA (1658-1718), Queen 
of James 11, only daughter of the Duke of 
Modena, in 1673 became the second wife of 
the Duke of York, who in 1685 succeeded as 
James II (q.v.). Five daughters and one son 
had all died in infancy, wh^ on June 10, 
1688, she gave birth to Prince James Francis 
Edward, and six months later escaped with 
himt# France. She bote another daughtm^ in 
^ and her last dm at St Germain. 
“hyM. Haile (1905), 

or Scots (1542-87), was the 
„ of lamei V of Scotland by his 
Miry of Oolae, and was bm 



Linlithgow, December 7 or 8,^1542, while 
her father lay on his deathbed at Falkland. 
A queen when she was a week old, she was 
promised in marriage by the regent Arran 
to Prince Edward of England, but the Scottish 
parliament declared the promise null. War 
with England followed, and the disastrous 
defeat of Pinkie (1547); but Mary was 
offered in marriage to the eldest son of 
Henry II of France and Catharine de' Medici. 
The offer was accepted; and in 1548 Mary 
sailed from Dumbarton to Roscoff, and was 
affianced to the Dauphin at St Germain. Her 
next ten years were passed at the French 
court, where she was carefully educated; and 
in 1558 she was married to the Dauphin, who 
was a year younger than herself. Mary was 
induced to sign a secret deed, by which, if she 
died childless, both her Scottish realm and 
her right of succession to the English crown 
(she was the great-granddaughter of Henry 
VII) were conveyed to France. In 1559 the 
death of the French king called her husband 
to the throne as Francis II, and the govern- 
ment passed into the hands of the Guises; 
but the sickly king died in 1560, when the 
reins of power were grasped by Catharine 
de* Medici as regent for her next son, 
Charles IX. The young queen's presence was 
already urgently needed in Scotland, which 
the death of her mother had left without a 
government, while convulsed by the throes 
of the Reformation; and she sailed from 
Calais on the 14th, and arrived at Leith on 
August 19, 1561. Her government began 
auspiciously. The Reformation claimed to 
have received the sanction of the Scottish 
parliament, and Mary was content to leave 
affairs as she found them, stipulating only 
for liberty to use her own religion. Her chief 
minister was a Protestant, her illegitimate 
brother, James Stuart, whom she created 
Earl of Moray. Under his guidance, in the 
autumn of 1562, she made a progress to the 
north, which ended in the defeat and death 
of the Earl of Huntly, the chief of the Roman 
Catholic party (and sec Chastblard). 
Meanwhile the kings of Sweden, Denmark 
and France, the Archduke Charles of Austria. 
Don Carlos of Spain, the Dukes of Ferrarcn, 
Nemours and Anjou, the Earl of Arran, 
and the Earl of Leicester were proposed as 
candidates for her hand. Her own preference 
was for Don Carlos, and only after all hopes 
of obtaining him were quenched, her choice 
fell, somewhat suddenly (1565), on her cousin, 
Henry Stewart, Lord Darffiey, son of the 
Earl of Lennox, by his marriage with a 
granddaughter of Henry VH of England. He 
was thus among the nearest heirs to the 
English crown; and this and his good looks 
were his sole recommendation. He was weak, 
needy, insolent and vicious; he was a 
Roman Catholic; and he was three years 
younger than Mary. The marriage was the 
signal for an easily quelled insurrection by 
Moray and the Hamiltons. But Mary almost 
at once was disgusted by Damley's debaueh" 
eiy« and alarmed by bis arrogance. She had 
given him the title of king, but she hesitam 
to grant his demand that the crown should 
be tecuied to him for life, and that, if she 
died without km, it should desomd to his 
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heirs. Ite chief adviser since Moray’s 
rebeUion had been her Italian secretary 
David Rizzio (q.v.). The king had been his 
swam friend, but now suspected in him the 
real obstacle to his desi^ upon the crown. 
In this belief, he entered into a formal com- 
pact with Moray, Ruthven, Morton and other 
Protestant chiefs, and himself led the way 
into the queen's cabinet and held her while 
the others killed the Italian in an ante- 
chamber (March 9, 1566). Dissembling her 
indignation, Mary succeeded in detaching her 
husband from his allies, and escaped with 
him from Holyrood to Dunbar; Ruthven 
and Morton fled to England; Moray was 
received by the queen; and Daraley, who 
had betrayed both sides, became an object of 
mingled abhorrence and contempt. A little 
before the birth (June 19, 1566) of the prince 
who became James VI, the queen's afl^tion 
for her husband seemed to revive; but the 
change was only momentary; and before the 
boy's baptism, in December, her estrange- 
ment was greater than ever. Divorce was 
openly discussed, and Oarnley spoke of 
leaving the country, but fell ill of the small- 
pox at Glasgow about January 9, 1567. On 
the 25th Mary went to see him, and brought 
him to Edinburgh on the 31st. He was 
lodged in a small mansion beside the Kirk 
o' Field, just outside the southern walls. 
There Mary visited him daily, slept for two 
nights in a room below his bedchamber, and 
assed the evening of Sunday, February 9, 
y his bedside in kindly conversation. She 
left him between ten and eleven o'clock to 
take part in a masque at Holyrood, at the 
marriage of a favourite valet; and about two 
hours after midnight the house in which the 
king slept was blown up by gunpowder, and 
his lifeless body was found in the garden. 
The chief actor in this tragedy was undoubt- 
edly the Earl of fiothwcll (q.v.), who hacTof 
late enjoyed the queen's favour; but there 
were suspicions that the queen herself was 
not wholly ignorant of the plot. On April 12 
Bothwell was brought to a mock-trial, and 
acquitted; on the 24th he intercepted the 
queen on her way from Linlithgow to Edin- 
burgh, and carried her, with scarcely a show 
of resistance, to Dunbar. On May 7 he was 
divorced from his comely and new-married 
wife; on the 12th Mary publicly pardoned 
his seizure of her person, and created him 
Duke of Orkney; and on the 15th, three 
months after her husband's murder, she 
married the man every one regarded as his 
murderer. This fatal step at once arrayed 
her nobles in arms against her. Her army 
melted away without striking a blow on the 
field of Carberry (June 15), when nothing 
was left but to surrender to the confederate 
lords. I1iey led her to Edinburg, where the 
insults of the rabble drove her well-nigh 
frantic. Hurried next to Lochleven, she was 
constrained (July 24) to sign an act of abdica- 
tion in favour of her son, who, five days 
afterwards, was crowned at Stirling. Escajp- 
ing from her island-prison (May 2, 1568), she 
found herself in « few days at we bead of an 
ftmy of mea» watch was defeated 
(May 13) by tbe regent Mdfby at Lanjpii^ 
near Glasgow. Three days almrwards Mary 


crossed the Solway, and threw herself on the 
protection of Queen Elizabeth, only to find 
herself a prisoner for life — ^flrst at Carlisle, 
then at Bolton, Tutbury, Wingfield, Coventry, 
Chatsworth, Sheffield, Buxton, Chartley and 
Fotheringhay. The presence of Mary in 
England was a constant source of uneasiness 
to Elizabeth and her advisers. A large 
Catholic minority naturally looked to Mary 
as the likely restorer of the old faith. Plot 
followed plot; and that of Antony Babington 
had for its object the assassination of Eliza- 
beth and the deliverance of Mary. It was 
discovered; letters of Mary approving the 
death of Elizabeth fell into Walsingham's 
hands; and, mainly on the evidence of 
copies of these letters, Mary was brought to 
trial in September 1586. Sentence of death 
was pronounced against her on October 25 ; 
but It was not until Februaiy 1, 1587, that 
Elizabeth took courage to sign the warrant', 
of execution. It was carried into effect on : 
the 8th, when Mary laid her head upon the 
block with the dignity of a queen and the 
resignation of a martyr, evincing to the last 
her devotion to the church of her fathers. 
Her body, buried at Peterborough, was in 
1612 removed to Henry Vll's Chapel at 
Westminster, where it still lies in a sumptuous 
tomb erected by James VI. The statue there , 
and the contemporary portraits by Clouet 
(q.v.) are the best representations of Mary. 
The preponderance of authority seems now 
to be on the side of those who believe in 
Mary's criminal love for Bothwell and her 
guilty knowledge of his conspiracy against 
her husband's life. Her beauty and accom- 
plishments have never been disputed. The 
charm of her soft, sweet voice is described as 
irresistible; and she sang well, accompanying 
herself on the harp, the virginal and the lute. 
She spoke three or four languam, was well , 
and variously informed, talked admirably, 
and wrote both in prose and in verse. Of six 
extant pieces of her poetry (less than 3(X) 
lines) the best is the poem of eleven stanzas 
on the death of her first husband. The 
longest is a Meditation of a hundred lines/^ 
written in 1 572. All are in French, except one 
sonnet in Italian. The sweet lines beginning 
’Adieu, plaisant pays de France', are not 
hers. A volume of French verse on the 
Institution of a Prince has been lost since 
1627, along with a Latin speech in vindication . 
of learned women, delivered in the Louvre. 
See works by Philippson (1891-92), Skelton 
(1893), Hay Fleming (1897), Samuel Cowan 
(190), 1907), Stoddart (1908), SheUey (1913), 
Mumby (1914, 1921), Mahon (1924, 1930), , 
N. B. Morrison (1960); Lang's Mystery of 
Mary Stuart (1901), her Trm (ed. Steuart, 
1951), and Papa! Negotiations (Scot Hist, 
Soc. 1901); Rait and Cameron, King JamesU 
Secret (1927); M. ?. Wfflcocks (lS9); and 
Tanneaoaum^s bibliography (3 vols. 194fF- 
1946), 

MASACCIO, <1) real name 

Tomasso Goidi (140!*’28^, Italian painter, 
a ^ioi: ^ 0 ^ Italic 

and RapHaeL See works by B. Sonuii^ 
Milan 1924), H. Lindberg (1931), M, Sl^ 
1935), 
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(2) real name Maao di Bartolommeo (1406- 
1457)^ ItaUttQ acuiptor, a Fioreotme, was 
aa assistant of Donatello and worked in 
Florence Cathedral and other N. Italian 
churches, 

MASANIEIXO, properly Tommaso Anlello, 
ma*zatt^ 0 ^nd (1623-47), Neapolitan patriot, 
a fisherman of Amalfi, led the successful 
revolt of the Neapolitans against their 
Spanish oppressors on July 7, 1647. He was 
assassinate by agents of me Spanish viceroy 
on July 16. See Lives by M. Schipa (Bari 
1925L A. Rosso (Naples 1952). 

MASAjIYK, ma-aa-rUc'. (1) Jan (1886-1948), 
Czech diplomat and statesman, son of (2), 
served in Czech diplomatic service after 1918, 
being minister in London 1925-38, He 
became foreign minister in the Czech govern- 
ment set up in London in 1940 and continued 
in that post after 1945 in Prague. In 1948 
the Ck>mmunists took control of the govem- 
m^t and he committed suicide. Sm life 
by R. H. Bruce Lockhart (1956). 

(2) Thomas Garrtoiie (1850-1937), first 
president of the Czechoslovak Republic 
(1918-35), father of (1), was bom at Hodonin, 
Moravia. An ardent Slovak, while in exile 
during the first World War he organized the 
Czechoslovak independence movement. He 
became first president of Czechoslovakia in 
1918 and continued in that office until 1935. 


to Loarn (1952), and studieai^ W. H. 
Hamilton (1922) and G. Thomas u932L 

MASHAM, AUgaU, Lady, nJe HIU (d.T734), 
cousin to the Duchess of Marlborough 
(q*v.), whom she superseded as Queen Anne’s 
favourite. She married in 1707, and died 
Dmmber 6, 1734. 

MASINISSA <e. 238-149 B.C.), king of the 
Eastern Numidians, heljped the Carthagintans 
to subdue the Massvlu or Western Numi- 
dians, accompanied his allies to Spain, «nd 
fought valiantlv against the Romans. But 
going over to them (c. 210 b.c.), he received 
as his reward Western Numidia and large 
portions of Carthaginian territory. 

MASKELYNE, mas'ke-lin, (1) John NevU 
(1839-1917), English illusionist, bom in 
Wiltshire. Of farming stock, he became a 
watchmaker, which directed his interest 
towards the automata which he used so 
effectively in his entertainments. As a young 
man he joined forces with a Mr Coolm and 
they appeared u^ther, first at Cheltenham 
and then at the Crystal Palace, in 1865. In 
1873 they leased the Egyptian Hall for three 
months, but their tenancy lasted ultimately 
for thirty-one years and Maskelyne then 
moved his ’ Home of Magic * to the St 
George’s Hall in 1905, where his particular 
brand of spectacular conjuring continued to 
flourish under his son’s management. He 


See Lives by R. W. Setoa-Watson (1943) and 
R. Birley (1951). 

MASCAGNI, netro, mas-kan'yeo (1863- 
1945), Italian composer, bom a baker’s son at 
Leghorn, produced in 1890 the brilliantly suc- 
cessful one-act opera, Cavallerm Musticaim. 
His many later operas failed to repeat this 
success, though arias and intermezzi from 
them are still performed. They include 
VAnUco Fritz (1891). Cmlielmo Ratciiffe 
(189^ U Maschere (1901) and Lodoietta 
(1917). See autobiographical Mascagni paria 
(Rome 1945), Lives by C. Cogo (Venice 1931) 
and £. Mascagni (1936). 

MASEFIELD, John (1878- ), English poet 

and novelist, was boro at Ledbury. Schooled 
^for the merchant service on the tratntng-shtp 
Conway^ he served his apprentloeriiip on a 
windjammer and aoquim that intimate 
knowledge of the sea whioii gives atmosphere 
and authenticity to his work, ill-health 
drove him ashore, and alter three yeats in 
New York he returned to England to become 
a writm* in 1897, first making his mark at a 
joaniaiist His eariieit jpoedcai work, Salt 


the sea. Nan (1909) » a tragedy of great 
mertt His ability to tell a story m vnrse is 
lemiotscent of Chatioer. This is specially 
noticeable in his finest narrative poem 
^ Rpynanl the Fox it9l9y. Other notable works 
m^Siforlastina Mercy (mi); THoWklow 
m Ajfyo-StnetJmZ); Shakespeare (mt); 

(191^ on his own war 
the novels Satd Harkcr (1924)* 
and The Haisbifdbf (1929); and 
Of ^ 

jgmisr efCMst (nurade-play, 1928). He 

lmSSljE£ro.M. in 1935. See his a^ 
In thamumi) mid So tang 


devoted much energy to exposing spiritualistic 
frauds. His grandson, Jasper <1903- ), 
first appeared m bis grandfather’s show at 
the age of eleven, and has continued as a 
conjuror on his own. He utilized his peculiar 
knowledge to confound the enemy in several 
startling ways during World War 11. Jasper 
Maskelyne has written an account of the 
family m H'hite Magic (1936). 

(2) Mervyn Herbert Neril Story- (1823- 
1911), English mineralogist, grandson of (3), 
advocated the study of natural science at 
Oxford, where he became Waynflete professor 
of Mineralogy and also reorganized the 
mineralogy department of the British 
Museum. He was also F.R.S. and M*F. 

(3) NevU (1732-181 1), Eo^ish astronomer, 
grandfather of (2), educated at Westminster 
and 'rrtnity College, Cambridge, in 1758 was 
elected F.R.S., went to Baibadoes to test 
the chronometers (1763), and in 1765 was 
appointed astronomer-royal. Duri^ the 
forty-six years that he held this oflm he 
improved methods and instruments of 
observation, invented the ^ismatic mkro- 
meter, and made important observations. 
In 1774 he measured the earth’s density from 
the deflection of the plumb-line at Schieiml- 
lion in Perthifliire. His very 
publications indude the BrUm Markus 
Gaidr(I1^3),tlie Nautical AlmtmaciiW^}, 
Tables for comyrntU^ the Fiaces m tbaFkm 
Stars and the first volunto orlhe Gitofi- 
widh Astronomical Observaikms. He was 
rector from 1775 of Shrswardine. Mbfi,and 
from 1782 of North Rnnccoa. NodblK# Sfid 
died Febn^ 9, 1811. See Royal 

^ Oremrkd (1900) to aedmot mm hf« 

DA FANICALE 0383-1447), 
FSOfciitihe iftisi, wish "Bsisamo 
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paiatfir» hif , 9 itts tbo master of Masaccio (q.v.), 
with Mom lie coUaborated in the Brancaoci 
cbapcd. His frescoes in Castiglione d*01ona 
were only discovered in 1843. He also 
worked in Hungary and Rome* See works 
by A, H. Layard(l868) and P. Toesca (1907 
and 1958) 

MASON, (1) Alfred Edward Woodley (1865-< 
1948), English novelist, bom at Dulwich, 
educated at Oxford and later successful 
as an actor, sobseouently combined writing 
with politics, being Liberal M.P. for Coventry 
in 1906-10. His Irst published novel was A 
Momance o/ Wasidah (1895). Four Feathers 
(1902) captured the popular imagination and 
The Broken Mood (1907) cemented his success. 
With At the VUk Rose (1910) Mason essayed 
the novel of detection and introduced his 
ingenious li^ector Hanaud; thereafter he 
alternated historical adventure and detective 
fiction. Several of his books have been filmed. 
Representative titles are: The House of the 
Arrow (1924); No Other Tiger (1927); The 
Prisoner in the Opal (1929); Fire over England 
(1936); Kdnigsmark (1938); Life of Francis 
Drake {mi). 

(2) Cwlei (1730-87), British astronomer, 

employed at Greenwich, with Jeremiah 
Dixon (of whom tittle is known except that 
he is reputed to have been bora in a coal* 
mine) he observed the transit of Venus at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1761. From 1763 to 
1767 Mason and Dixon were engaged by 
Lord Baltimore and Mr Penn to survey the 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania and end an eighty-year-old dispute. 
They reached a point 224 miles west of the 
Delaware River, but were orevented from 
further work by Indians. The survey was 
completed by others, but the boundaiv was 
given the name of the Mason and Dixon 
Line* 4. 

(3) DaiM Gregory (1873-1953), grandson 
of (1^, American composer, bora in Brook- 
line, Mass., studied under DTndy in Paris, 
and became a leading exponent of neo- 
classical ooRiporition in America. He wrote 
books otk American musical conditions and a 
study of Beethoven*s String Quartets. Mason 
composed three symphonies, the last of which 
IS a study of Abraham Lincoln, and a con- 
siderable amount of chamber music. 

(4) Sir Joriab (1795-1881), Enj^sh 
philanthropist and pen manufacturer, bora 
at Kiddermhister. began life as a hawker, 
after 1822 manufactured raht-rings, and in 
1829 began to mUce pens for Pe^ A Co., 
and soon became the greateal pen-maker in 
the world. Hewaspar&kerwitliBlkmgtonm 
electtt><f laii^ (1842-65), and had smelting- 
works m copper and nickel. He endowed 
alm^CKMes and an orphanage at Erdington 
at a cost of £260,000* and gave £180,000 to 
found rile Mason College (now Birmingham 
Umvertlty). See Memoir by Bunce (11^). 

(5) tmA (1792-1872), American musician, 
born in Medfield, Mass., as organist of a 
i’resbyMan churdi in Savaanab, compiled 
a hook of hymoL takina melodies from the 
mstrumeMai worn of ilandd. Moaart and 
Beothovem The sueceis of Mk woric led 
him to mdkm aiaibr wriiMMi Ibr ukio/A 
use, and fMher hyam hooka. In 1832 no 
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founded the Boston Academy of Music, to 
give free instruction to children, and was 
compelled by its success to organize classes 
for adults. The most famous of his com- 
positions is probably the hymn tune * From 
Greenland's icy mountains . 

(6) WiUiam (1725-97), EngUsh poet, was 
a friend of Gr^, who had been attracted 
to him by his Musaeus (1747), a lament for 
Pope in imitation of Milton’s Lycidas, He 
published two poor trae^ies, Elfrida and 
Caractacusx the English Garden (1772- 82), a 
tedious poem in blank verse; and, as Gray's 
executor, the Memoirs of Gray in 1775. He 
became vicar of Aston, Yorkshire, in 1754, 
canon of York in 1762. See his Corres- 
pondence with Walpole (1851), with Gray 
(1853), and Life by J. W. Draper (1929). 

(7) WilUam (1829-1908), son of (5), studied 
the piano under Liszt and, in the course of a 
successful concert career, organized influent* 
tial chamber music concerts in Boston. 

MASPERO, Sir Gaston, Hon. K.C.M.G. 
(1846-1916), French egyptologist, born at 
Paris of Italian parents, in 1874 became 
professor of Egyptology at the College de 
France, and was in 1881-86, 1899-1914 
keeper of the Bulak Museum and director of 
explorations in Egypt, making valuable 
discoveries at Sakkara, DahshOr, Ekhmim, 
Ac. He wrote many works on Egyptology. 
MASSENA, AB(lr6, mas-say' na (1758-1817), 
French soldier, the greatest of Napoleon’s 
marshals, served fourteen years in the Sar- 
dinian army, and in the French Revolution 
rose rapidly in rank, becoming in 1793 a 
general of division. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigns in Upper Italy, 
gmned his crushing victory over Suvorov’s 
Russians at Zfirich (1799), and became 
marshal of the empire in 1804. In Italy he 
kept the Archduke Charles in check, crushed 
him at Caldiero, and overran Naples. In 
1807, after Eylau, he commanded the right 
wing, and was created Duke of Rivoli. In 
the campaign of 1809 against Austria he 
covered nimself with glory and earned the 
title of Prince of Essline. In 1810 he com -4 
polled Wellington to fall back upon his 
impregnable lines at Torres Vedras, was 
forced after five months, by total lack of 
supplies, to make a masterly retreat, but was 
recalled with ignominy by his imperious 
master. At the Restoration he adhered to 
the Bourbons and on Napoleon’s return 
from Elba Masseoa refused to follow him; 
he died April 4, 1817. See his Mimoires 
(7 vote. 1^9-50), and books by Tose^ 
hSW, Oachot (5 vols. 1901-13) andP. Sabor 

MASSENET, Jules, mas-^nay (1842-1912), 
French composer,! born near St Blieqne, 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire, where to 
1878-96 he was professor. He made his 
fame by die comic opera Don C4mr de 
in 1872, Gdicr opms are HerodMt (ItS^ 
Mrnm (1885Li> Cjd(1885), B>rlEer(t89i) 
and Tksis <lm), end among W weeks j 
Oriiti»r^ wdiestral sttites, music for r 
aad songs. See hll m ^ . 
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poet and mystic, born near Tring, became a 
Christian Socialist, edited a journal, lectured, 
and between 1851 and 1869 published eight 
or nine volumes of poetry {Babe Christabel 
and other Poems, Craigcrook Castle, Stc,), 
mostly collected in Mj^ Lyrical Life (1890). 
He wrote also mystical and speculative 
theological or cosmogonic works, and dis* 
covered a * Secret Drama * in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. See book by Flower (1895), and 
Churton Collins’s Studies (1905). 

(2) Vinceat (1887- ), Canadian states- 

man and diplomat, bom in Toronto, joined 
the Canadian cabinet after the first World 
War, became Canadian minister in Wash- 
ington (1926-30), hi^ commissioner in 
London (1935-46), and governor-general of 
Canada in 1952. His brother Raymond 
(1896- ) a well-known film actor, played 

leading parts in Things to Come, 49th Paraiiel, 

&C. 


(3) William Ferguson (1856-1925), New 
2^and statesman, born in Ireland, went 
to New Zealand and became a farmer. 
Elected to the house of representatives he 
became opposition leader and in 1912 prime 
minister, which office he held until his death. 
See Life by H. J. Constable (1925). 

MASSILLON, Jean Baptiste, mas-see'^yd 
(1663-1742), French preacher, bora at 
Hy6res in Provence, was trained for the 
church in the Oratory. He preached before 
Louis XIV, became Bishop of Clermont, and 
next year preached before Louis XV his 
celebrated Petit CarimesL series of ten short 


Lenten sermons. In 1719 he was elected to 
the Academy; in 1723 he preached the 
funeral oration of the Duchess of Orleans, 
his last public discourse in Paris. From this 
time he lived almost entirely for his diocese, 
where bis charity and gentleness gained him 
the love of all. He died of apoplexy. See 
. Blampignon’s monograph (1884), Sainte- 
Beuve’s Causeries du LundU vol. ix and works 
by A. M. P. Ingold (1880) and A. A. L. 
Pauthe (1908). 

MASSINE, JLAonide, ma-seen' (1896- ), 

4 Russo-American dancer and choreompher, 
born in Moscow. He was principal dancer 
and choreographer with Diaghilev and the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and has 
produced and danced in ballets in Europe and 
America, among bis best known works being 
La Boutique fantasque and Le Sacri du 
printemps* See study by O. Anthony (1939). 
MASSINGER, PUUp (1583-16^), EngUsh 

Novemb^ 2^ was a son of a reuiner of Se 
Earl of Pembroke. After leaving Oxford 
without a degree he became a pla 3 rwright and 
was associam with Henslowe, who died in 
1616. In later years he wrote many plajfs 
singMianded; but ^ much of his work is 
up with that of other men, particular^ 
Shelter. Fletcberwas buried in St Saviour a 
Southwark, August 29, 1625; and 
Mawkittiaf was laid in the same grave, 
Probably the earliest of 
is The VrmaiMral 
htedliil639. 

, Written Drieker. 
I i:£r Dtdte ofMUmt, a 



fine tragedy, but too rhetorical^ . Other plays 
include The Bondman^ The Roman , Actor 
(1626), The Great Duke of Florence (1627), 
and The Emperor of the East (1631), Ac. 
Nathaniel Field joined Massinger in writing 
the fine tragedy The Fatal Dowry, printed in 

1632. The City Madam, licensed in 1632, 
and A New Wa^ to Pay Old Debts, printed in 

1633, are Massinger’s most masterly comedies 
— brilliant satirical studies, though without 
warmth or geniality. Some of Massinger’s 
plays are (as Coleridge said) as interesting 
as a novel; others are as solid as a treatise 
on political philosophy. His verse, though 
fluent and flexible, lacks the music and magic 
of Shakespeare’s. No writer repeats himsetf 
more frequently. It is difficult to say how far 
Massinger was concerned in the authorship 
of plays that pass under the name of * Beau- 
mont and Fletcher*. There are editions 
(none complete by Oiflbrd (1805; new cd. 
1813). Hartley Coleridge (1840), Cunningham 
(1867), and Symons (1887-89, 1904); studies 
by Cruickshank (1920), R. MaxweU (1939) 
and T. A. Dunn (1958). 

MASSON, David(1822-1907), Scottish scholar 
and literary critic, the biographer of Milton, 
was born at Aberdeen, and educated at 
Marischal College there and the University 
of Edinburgh, in 1847 he settled in London, 
writing for reviews, encyclopaedias, Ac. In 
1852 he became professor of EngUsh Litera- 
ture in University College, London, and in 
1865 in Edinburg University; he resigned 
in 1 895. His Essays, Biographical and Critical 
(1 856), were extended in 1 874-76. His Life of 
John Milton (6 vols. 1859-80) is the most 
complete biography of any EngUshman. 
Other works include editions of Milton’s 
poems and De Quinccy’s works (14 vols. 
1 889-9 1 ). See his autobiographical Memories 
of London in the Forties (1908) and Letters 
(1908). 

MASSYS. See Matsvs. 


MASTERS, Edgar Lee (1869-1950), American 
author, wrote the satirical Spoon Elver 
Anthology (1915), dealing with the lives of 
people in the mid-west. Sec his autobiography 
Across Spoon River (1936). 

MASCDI, Abui Haasan All, ma-soo*dee (d. 
957), Arab traveller, born at Bagdad, visited 
HjOTt, Palestine, the Caspian, India, Ceylon, 
Madagascar, perhaps even China. Hit chief 
works are tne Annals, Meadows of Gold 
(printed with French trans. 1861-77, and at 
ifeulak in 1867), and indicafpr. 

MATA HARl, stage name of Margarete 
Gertrude Z^elie (1876-1917), Dutch spy, born 
at Leeuwarden, who became a dancer in 
France and, found guilty of espionage for 
the Germans, was shot in Paris. See a book 
by R. Newman (1956). 

MATEJRO* Jan Alois, ma^tey^kd (1838-93), 
Polish painter born at Cracow, noted for lus 
paintings of scenes from Polish history, 

MATfliR, (1) Cotton (1663-1728), American 
dirine, son of (2), after graduatliig at 
Harvard became colleague to his father at 
Boston. He published as many as 382 books, 
and his Memordbh Providences rehting to 
Witeheroft ^ Pomsskm (16ki0 6td much 
to fiui tile cruet fiiry of tim New Eiiilmid^ 
During file Salem wRdicraft mania Mather 
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of the Invisib/e World lyric, non-geometrical abstraction, in close 

(1692), and on the head of none rests a sympathy with the American neo-expres- 
heavier burden of bloodguiltiness. His sionists. ^ 

Magnolia Christi Americana (1702) is an MATHII^A (d. 1115), Cpun^ of Tuscany* 
undigested mass of materials for the church a daughter of the Count of Tus^yi 


history of New England. The Essays to do 
Good (1710) are feeble. He died February 13, 
1728. See his Life by his son (1729); Upham, 
The Salem Delusion (1831); and Lives by 
Marvin (1892), and R. and L. Boas (1929). 

(2) Increase (1639-'! 723), American divine, 
father of (1), was the sixth son of an English 
Nonconformist minister who emigrated in 
1635. He was bom at Dorchester, Mass., 
June 21, 1639, and graduated at Harvard in 
1656, and again at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1658. His first charge was Great Torring- 
ton in Devon; but in 1661, finding it impos- 
sible to conform, he returned to America, 
and from 1664 till his death, August 23, 1723, 
was pastor of the North Church, Boston, and 
from 1681 president also of Harvard. He 
published no less than 136 separate works, 
including Remarkable Providences (1684) 
and a History of the War with the Indians 
(1676). Sent to En^and in 1689 to lay 
colonial grievances before the king, he 
obtained a new charter from William 111. 
He was far less an alarmist about witchcraft 
than his son, and his Causes of Conscience 
concerning Witchcraft (1693) helped to cool 
the heated imaginations of the colonists, 
^e Life by K. B. Murdock (1925). 
MATHEW, TheobakI, called ‘ Father Mathew ’ 
(1790-1856), Irish temperance reformer, was 
born at Thomastown in Tipperary, October 
10, 1790. He took priests orders in the 
Capuchin order in 1814; and in his ceaseless 
labours at Cork, seeing how much of the 
degradation of his peomc was due to drink, 
became (1838) an ardent advocate of total 
abstinence. His crusade extended to £ng| 
land, Scotland and America. His success 
was marvellous, and everywhere he roused 
enthusiasm and secured warm afiection. Ill 
health followed, and he was only saved from 
serious pecuniary distresses by a Civil List 
pension and a private subscription. Worn 
out by his labours, he died at (Jueeiwtovwi. 
Sec Lives by Maguire 0863), Wells (1867), 
fatthew (1890), K.. Tynan (1908), 


and F. J. Ma 

MArafwi! (1) CSMMrh, n77«-183n, 
comedian, father of (2), made his d6but 
as an actor at Richmond in 1793, but fonook 
the legitimate stage in 1818 and achieved 
great success as an entertainer, visiting 
America twice. He died at Plymouth, 
June 28, 1835. See his Memoirs by his wife 
(4 vois. 1839). 

(2) Ottries James 0803-78). Ena^tsh 
comedian, son of (1), was a delightful ught 
comedian, of dtanmrig grace and delicacy. 
In 1838 hio married Madame Vestns (o.v.). 
See his edited by the younger Dideens 

COK\nCMVS. SwMATm^ ^ 
MATIOEU. CMtfM. itw-fjw . (1921- X 
French painter, wmt at Boulogne, took 
a degree in liunra^ire, but began in 

1942; he settled in Pa^ in 
exhibited TBmre and in New Wi^ 

Bryma and othm^he has pedected a form of 

28 


Count of 

supported (with money and men) Po^ 
Gregory Vll in his long strug^e with the 
Empire, and married first Godfrey, Duke 
of Lorraine, and then the young Welf of 
Bavaria. In 1077 she made a gift of all her 
vast possessions to the church. It was at her 
casUe of Canossa that Henry IV did penance 
to Gregory. See Life by N. Duff (1S)09), and 
N. Grimaldi (Florence 1928). 

MATHIS. Sec GrOnewald (2). ^ 

MATILDA, called ‘the Empress Maud, 
(1102-67), who carried on the civil war in 
England with Stephen (q.v.), was the only 
daughter of Henry i. In 1114 she was 
married to the Emperor Henry V, and m 1 128 
to Geoffrey of Anjou, by whom she became 
the mother of Henry II. Sec Life by O. 
Rossler (Berlin 1897). 

MATISSE, Henri, ma-tees (1869-1954). 
French artist, born at Le Cateau, studied 
at the Academic Julian and at the Ecole 
des Beaux- Arts under Gustave Moreau. 
From 1904 he became the leader of the 
Fauves (Derain, Vlaminck, Dufy, Rouault 
and others). Although be painted several 
pictures influenced by the cubists, the 
impressionists and by Cdzanne, his most 
characteristic paintings display a bold use of 
brilliant, luminous areas of primary colour, 
organized within a rhythmic two-dimensional 
design, which has amnities with the art of 
Gauguin and oriental work. The purity of his 
line-drawing is seen in his many sketches, 
book illustrations, and etchings, and m 
many of his paintings. During the early 
19^30"8 he iravelled in Europe and the u.S.A., 
and in 1949 he decorated a Dominican chapel 
at Venice. He was working right up to his , 
death, his style fundamenUlly unchanged, 

K reducing pictures more sophisticated than 
is early work, but with exquisite sense of 
design and balance of colour. His works arc 
rcpicscnted in the Tate GaUcry. London, and . 
the Museums of Modem Art in Pan? 5?® ^ 
Now York. See the monographs by R. Fry 
(1935), G. Diehl (1954). J. Lassaigne (trans. 
1959) and R. Escholier 

MATSYS, or Miissys, (D JwiO 509-75). son 
of (2), was an imitator of his father and 
worked in Antwerp. 

(2) Quciitio (c. 1466-c. 1531), Flemish 
painter, father of (1). bom at Louvain jw. 
according to legend a blad^it^ J® J*** 
he joined the painteta’ gotW of St L^onn 
Antwerp. Hto pictures ate most^mbgiou^ 
treated with a reverent spirit, but with 
decid^ touches of realism, and of ^qutsite 

finish. He ranks high as a portraitj^te^ ^ 

See works by M. J. Friedltoder (1929) 
study by Sir M. Conway The Van Eycks M 


th eir fol lowers (1921). 
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MATIWITTI,. Ctawmo. 

Italian politiajn. A 
Onrobw of Itootioi, in 
ofv>ni» OaiWd Social^ 
oMttitnttonal bi ^ to 
tfad', fihatditt. Mirtteottft 
Fas^ outraiB* W 10 his*,ia*8Pafif/ i8r. 
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which caiised a cris^ ahd nearly brouaht the 
Fascist idgime to an end* 

MATTHAfr Tohlas. nrn-tay (1858-1945), 
Englisfa pikiist and teacher, of German 
descent, bom in London, was professor of 
Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music 
from 1880 to 1925, when he resigned to devote 
himself to his own school, which he had 
founded in 1900. His method of piano- 
playing was enunciated in The Act of Touch 
(1903) and subsequent publications. 
hUlTHESON, Johann (1681-1744), German 
composer, bora at Hamburg, was a singer 
and orchestral player before bejginning to 
compose operas and many choral and 
instrumental pieces, and was also the author 
of manuals on continuo playing. See study 
by H. Schmidt (1897). 

MATTHEW, Saint (1st cent A.D.), one of 
the twelve apostles, was a tax-gatherer 
before becoming a disdple of Jesus, and is 
identified with Levi in Mark (ii, 14) and 
Luke (v, 27). According to tradition he was 
the author of the first gospel, was a missionary 
to the Hebrews, and suffered martyrdom, 
but nothing is known with certainty about 
his life. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER, long 
the supposed author of the Fiores HistorUirum 
(first printed by Archbishop Parker in 1567; 
ed. by Luard in 1890; trans. by Yonge, 1853), 
IS of doubtful existence, the work being 
perhaps merely an abridonent of Matthew 
Paris (q.v.) or of Roger of Wendover, named 
from a copy at Westminster. 

MATTHEW PARIS. See Paris (3). 
MATTHEWS, (1) AUM Edward (1869-1960), 
Engiiih actor, born at Bridlington began hts 
career in 1887, filled innumerable comedy 
rdles from Charley's Aunt to Quiet Week-end 
and was still a popular favourite at ninety. 
See his Autobiography (1952). 

^ (2) Stanley (1915- ), En^ish footballer, 

born in Hanley. The son of Jack Matthews, 

* the fighting barber of Hanley *, a notable 
pugilist in bis day, he started his athletic 
career as a sprinter. He soon conoen- 
trated on football and was picked to play 
^ for l^gland at twenty. He plays for Blade- 
pool, has over fifty interaauonal capS; and 
edebrated hit silver jubilee in association 
fooibaU in 1956. He was created C.fi.E. in 
1957. See hts Autobiography (1960). 
MATTHIAS CORVINGS (c. 1443-90). king of 
Hungary, the second son of John Hunya^ 
(q.vj, was elected in 1458. But it cost him 
a six years* hard struggle against Juries, 
Bohemians, the. Emperor Fretteri’de Ui and 
cBlaffected magnates before be could have 
fuinsdf crowned. He drove the Tories back 
across the frontierB; made hiimelf master of 
Bosnia <1462) and of Moldavia and Walladiia 
and in 1478 condoded peace with 
ms of Bohemia, obtaming Moravia, 

, and Uisatia. Out of fins war grew 
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employed a staff of Uteraiy'meq^in Italy to 
copy manuscripts, and so founded a magnl* 
ficent library. The finances weft brought 
into order, industry and cornmerce 
promoted, and justtoe was adminislered 
strictly. But his rule was arbitrary and his 
taxes were heavy. See Life by Fraknoi 
(German trans. 1891). 

MATURIN. (1) BasU Wilihun (1847-1915), 
Irish catholic preacher and writer, son of (3), 
one of the Cowley brotherhood, and a well- 
known pulpit orator, when in 1897 he * went 
over * to Rome, went down in the torpedoed 
Lusitania, ^ Memoir by M. Ward (1920). 

(2) Charles Robert (1782-1824), Irish 
dramatist and romancer, father of (3), a 
curate of St Peter*s, Dublin, made his 
name with a series of extravamint novels in 
macabre vein that rivalled those or Mrs 
RadcUffe. These were The Fatal jRetwagr, 
The Wild Irish Boy, The MUesian Chiif: and 
later, Women, Melmoth (1820), ana The 
Albigenses, His trai^edy, Bertram, had a 
success at Drury Lane in 1816; its successors, 
Manuel and Fredolpho, were failures. See 
memoir prefixed to new edition of Melmoth 
(1892) and Utters (1927). 

(3) WilUam (1803-87), Irish divine, son of 
(2), father of (I), a High Churchman, 
whose views kept him from prefermrat, he 
was perpetual curate from of Grange- 
gorman. 

MAUD. See Matilda. 

MAUDE, (1) Cyril (1862-1951), English actor- 
manager, made his name in The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray and The Little Minister, was 
associate-manager of the Haymarket Theatre 
(1896-1^5) and in 1907-15 direct hts own 
company at the Playhouse. He was famous 
as Andrew Bullivant in Grumpy (1915). His 
son John Cyril (1901- ), an eminent Judge 
and Q.C., sat in Parliament for Exeter 
(1945-51). 

(2) Shr FMerick Stanley (]864-]9n), 
major-general, served in the Sudan and South 
Africa. In the Great War he took part in 
the Dardanelles evacuation, and to command 
in Mesopotamia turned a British failure to a 
success, but died of cholera. See Life by 
CaUwell (1920). 

MAUDSLAY, Henry (1771-1831), English 
engineer, learned hts job as apprentice to 
Bramah (q.v.), set up on^His own in 
1797 and mvented various t^es of madtiiie«y, 
including a screw-cutting lathtL With 
Joahua Field <1757-1863) he producing 
maiifie migifies and started me ftmods firm 
of Maudslay, Smu and Field <I810}« 
- (1835-1918), J 



Hsmy (1835-1918), l^sb 

mental pathologist, bora near Oigiwawiek, 
wit physiciao t» the Mancbener AiOrliiin, 
and profbttor of Medical Juri^nidenoe at 
.Univmily CoIlM 1869-79. MosmmBof 

^ m tome cases, and Qm Maudriey Hoi^|»tal, 

iMfb Fredenck IIL in whtdi Matthias Depmait HtU, London, It named 
I and captured Viemia (148j^ and MAIKSHAM, WBUaai SemaiM* Bmm 
of a large part of Austria (1874- ), Britiah writtr, a tnodevn matter 

of the short story; bora Janimey IX M 


ly encouraged aru and 

he founded the university of Buda, 
_ . i obtervatory, simiiiioiied sdiolasf 
mMa 10 his couit, adorned his capital 
i me worics of ttoowned sciUptovs, 


oflrisliodira^waseduGaSsd atfiuftScIhool. 
Csttiechiiry, nad phOosephy tfiTltehW 
at HeMeBihi and mliflM at a Ommoo » 
8t Thomas's HospitM* Londoa. ABcled 
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by a bad stammer, he turned to writing in his 
student days and a year*s medical practice in 
the London slums gave him the material for 
his first novel, the lurid Liza af Lambeth 
<1903) and the magnificent autobiographical 
novel. Of Human Bandage, eventually 
published in 1915. Attempts to have his 
plays accepted having failed, be settled in 
Paris and with Laurence Mousman (q.v.) 
revived a 19tb-century annual. The Venture 
(1903^). With the success of Lady Fred^rici^ 
(1907) four of his plays ran in London in 
1908. In 1914 he smved first with a Red 
Cro« unit in France, then at a secret agent 
in Geneva and finally in Petrograd attempting 
to prevent the outbreak of the Bolshevik 
revolution. Aehenden (1928) is based on 
these experiences. He voyaged in the South 
seas, voting Tahiti, whiw inspired The 
Moon and Sixpence (1919) in which an 
English Gauguin, Strickland, leaves wife 
and stockbroking to end his life in a leper*s 
hut, but unlike Gauguin destroys his own 
artistic creations. Mausham was two years 
a patient in a Scottish tuberculosis sana- 
torium and this amin finds expression in 
several excellent short stories. He then 
visited the Far East, writing such plays as 
East of Suez (1922), Caesae^s Wtfe (1922) and 
Our Betters (1923). In 1928 he settled in the 
South of France, where he wrote bis astrin- 
gent, satirical masterpiece, Cakes and Ale 
(1930). A British agent a^n in the second 
World War, he fled from France in 1940 with 
only a suitcase, spent until 1946 in the United 
States where he ventured Into mysticism with 
The BazoVs Edge (1945). But Mau^am is 
best known for his short stories, several of 
which have been filmed with personal screen 
introductions by the author under the titles 
Quartet (1949), Trio (1950) and Encore (1951). 
Ihe best of them, Bain, originally publish^ 
in the collection. The Trembting of a Letif 
(1921) an early, if unconscious piece of 
Freudian literature, exposes the tragic flaw 
of unhealthy asceticism in a devout mission- 
ary who fhm from divine grace for a fellow- 
passenger, a prostitute, and commits suicide. 
His sparse, careful prose has sometimes 
unjustly bera mistaken for superficiality. He 
refuses to do more than tell a story; all else 
is propaganda, which lertously impairs a work 
of art. He was made C.H. m 1954. Other 
works tndode CMtlina (1948), oollections of 
short stories eofitled First Person Singukir 
11931) and Creatures ef Ctrcumstance (m7), 
books oframhilsoeiices, Oon Fernando (1935), 
Summing Up (1941), A WrHePs Notebook 
(1949) and emya mi Gomhe, ^chov, 
Henry lames, Kamrtne Mansftdd in Faints 
of VUiw (1958), See biography (Mass. 
195^ and ftim9S^}954) ^ K, w, Jonas, 

^UNDiVnllS. SMMAlWKvau. 

(USO-93). 

Pmak lunraKW. tmin oo Aonitt 5, tt the 

Nmaws ,Mtwn of MinNiwnm, wu sdoat* 
>«d >t lUw,, wd IMK U» life in NorDundy. 
After a ilun april a n (oidinr in tlw Fnaoo- 
Genau wh* bwatofA tawia»Mat dMfc, 


mingled with Zola and other disciples of 
Naturalism. His stories range from the 
short tale of one or two pages to the full- 
length DoveU Free from sentimentality or 
idealism, they lay bdre with minute and 
merciless observation the pretentiousness and 
vulgarity of the middle class of the period 
and the animal cunning and traditional 
meanness of the Norman peasant. His first 
success, Bouie de suff (1880), which could be 
called either a short novel or a long short 
story, eposes the hypocrisy, prudery and 
ingratitude of the bourgeois in the face of a 
heroic gesture by a woman of the streets, 
while La Maison Tellier (1881) tells with 
penetrating satire and humour the tale of an 
outing for the inmates of a provincial house 
of ill-fame. At the other end of the scale 
Le Hath and La Pear describe madness and 
fear with a horrifying accuracy which fore- 
shadows the insanity which beset de Maupas- 
sant in 1892 and finally caused his death. 
His short stories number nearly 300, and he 
abo wrote several full-length novels, includ- 
ing Une Vie (1883), Bel^mi (1885), and Fort 
comme ia mart (1889). Sec Life by R. Dumes- 
nil (1948) and studies by £. D. Sullivan (1954) 
and A. M. Via! (1954). 

MAUPEOU, Nicolas Augustin de, mo-poo 
(1714-92), succeeded his father as chancellor 
of France in 1768, and incurred great 
unpopularity by suppressing the parlements 
and establishing new courU. On Louis XV's 
death (1774) he was banished. See Remon- 
trances du Parlement de Paris au 18* siicle 
by I. G. Flammermont (1888). 

MAUFERTOIS, Pierre Loub Moreau de, 
md-per-twee ( 1 698- 1 759), mathematician, 
was born at St Male, served in the army, and 
as a strenuous supporter of Newtonb 
physical theories was made a member of the 
Royal Society of London in 1728. In 1736-37 
he was at the head of the French Academi- 
cians sent to Lapland to measure a degree of 
longitude. Frederick the Great ma& him 
president of the Berlin Academy. But his 
temper provoked general dislike and the 
special enmity of Voltaire, who satirisisd him 
in Micromigas, &c., driving him to Basel, 
where he died. See Lives by La Beaumelle 
(1856) and Lesueur (1897). 

MAOREPAS, Jean Firtoc PhHIjMeiix, 
Comte de, mb-ri-pah (1701-81), French 
statesman, and later minister of marine, 
rendered services to his deps^tment by 
promoting the French expedition to the 
North Pole and the Equator in 1736-37. but 
he displeased the all-powerful Pompadour, 
and was banished from court in 1749. Un- 
called and made first mmiimr in 1774, he 
sou^t to humiliate England by recognizing 
the united States. See his Afdmelrer (4 vote. 

MAultlAC, Fkanctde, mb-ryah (1885- L 
Frmich novelist, bom at Bordeaux 
Roman Catholic parentage, became, ri* 
garded as the leading nqvenst of that faim. 

Hti treatment of the themes of teiii|||atioii» 

rin ahd redeu^ifioiu set In ^ 

Bordeasxx omin^yik^ shown hb 

caUuutic, esqikifiitt the imiveiiil i 
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Baisei^ au UpreHxW^li^l CSnitrix (1924); 
the Thirese novels; and La Pharisienne 
(1946). He was awarded the Grand Prix of 
the Acad6mie Fran^ise in 1926, and the 
1952 Nobel prize for literature. See studies 
by E. Rideau (Paris 1945 ; with bibliography), 
and M. Jarret-Kerr (1954). 

MAURICE* Prinee of Orange and Count of 
Nassau (1567-1625), son of William the 
Silent, on whose assassination (1584) he was 
chosen stadhouder. Great part of the 
Netherlands was still in the nands of the 
Spaniards; but Maurice, aided by an English 
con^gent under Leicester and Sidney, 
rapidly wrested from them the cities and 
fortresses. In 1597 he defeated the Spaniards 
at Tumhout, and in 1600 at Nieuwpoort; 
and for more than three years baffled all the 
power of Spain by his defence of Ostend. 
Finally, in 1609, Spain was compelled to 
japl^^owledge the United Provinces as a free 
republic. From this time keen religious 
dissension grew im between the Orange 
party, who favoured the orthodox Gomarists, 
and the liberal Remonstrants or Armintans 
(see Barneveldt, Arminius), and the former 
triumphed. See Groen van Prinsterer, 
Maurice et Barneveldt (1875). 

MAURICE, Prince (1620-52). See Rupert. 
MAURICE, Duke of Saxony. See Charles V, 
Holy Roman Emperor. 

MAURICE, (1) John Frederick Denison (1805- 
1872), English theologian, son of a Unitarian 
minister, was bom at Normanston near 
Lowestoft, and studied at Trinity College 
and Trinity Hall. Cambridge, but as a 
dissenter, Im in 1827 without a degree, and 
commenced a literary career in London. He 
wrote a novel, Eustace Canway, and for a 
time edited the Athenaeum, mfluenced by 
Colerid^ he took orders in the Church of 
England, became chaplain to Guy’s Hospital 
(1837), to Lincoln’s Inn (1841-60); in 1840 
professor of Literature at iCingS College, 
London, where he was professor of Theology 
1846-53, and from 1866 till his death profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. The 
publication in 1853 of his Theological Essa)^s, 
dealing with the atonement and eternal life, 
lost turn the professorship of Theology in 
King’s College. His pnncipal books are 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Religions 

? f the World, Prophets and Kings of the Old 
estament. The Kingdom of Christ, The 
Conscience, and Social Morality, Maurice 
strenuously controverted Mansel’s views on 
our knowledge of Ood, and denounced as false 
any political economy founded on selfish- 
sgns and not on the Cross as the ruling power 
of the universe. He was the mainspring 
of the nioVanent known as Christian Sociai- 
ism; and was the founder of the Working 
Man’s Col^ge and of the Queen’s College for 
Women, in ooth of whidb he taught. See 
UTe by H. G. Wood (1950). 

a) » FMerldk <1841-1912), son 
pf (1)* iM’ofessor (1885-92) of l%litary 
FNftoiw at die Staff College, was au^or of 
Ufe rfFrederidk Denison Maurice (1884) and 
a;, System of Field Matutuvres (1872), The 

See Du Maurier. 



MAUR015, Andre, pseud, of Emile Herzog, 
mdr»wa (1885- ), French novelist and 

biographer, born in Elbeuf of a family of 
Jewish industrialists from Alsace who settled 
in Normandy after 1870. He was a pupil of 
Alain and took a degree in philosophy. 
During the 1914-18 war he was a liaison 
officer with the British army and began his 
literary career with two books of shrewd and 
affectionate observation of British character, 
Les Silences du Colonel Bramble (1918) and 
Les Discours du Docteur O* Grady (1920). 
His large output includes Ariei, a life of 
Shelley (1923), Disraeli (1927), Voltaire 
(1932), CercledefamiUe (1932), Call No Man 
Happy (1943), a History of the United States 
(1944), The Quest for Proust (1950), Victor 
Hugo (1954) and Les Trois Dumas (1957). and 
The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming (trans. 
1959). See studies by G. Lemaitre (1940) 
and V. Dupin (Lausanne, 1945). 

MAURRAS, Charles, md-rah (1868-1952), 
French journalist and critic, bom at Mar- 
tigues (Bouches-du-Rb6ne). A student of 
philosophy at Paris, he was early influenced 
by the ideas of Auguste Comte, and this 
influence, combined with discipleship to the 
Fiiibrige movement, fostered in him a spirit 
critical of the contemporary scene, but by 
1894 he had outgrown the association and 
was established as an avant-garde journalist. 
A trip to Greece made him a pronounced 
philhellene, and influenced by the Dreyfus 
case, he moved away from republicanism to a 
belief in the efficacy of monarchy. Trois 
idies poUtiques . . . (1898) and Enquite sur la 
monarchie (1901) state his views with clarity 
and vigour. From 1908, in Action frangaise, 
his articles wielded a powerful influence on 
the youth of the country and this was rein- 
forcM by such studies as Les Conditions de 
la victoire (1916-18). Action fran^ise was 
Anally discredited and in 1936 Maurras was 
imprisoned for violent attacks on the 

g overnment of the day, the culmination of his 
itter campaign in Figaro, Gazette de France, 
and other newspapers against democratic 
ideals. His election to the Academic 
Frangaise in 1938 accordingly caused much 
controversy and feeling ran very high when, 
at the fall of France in 1940, he supported the 
Vichy government When the country was 
UberaM in 1945, he was brought to trial and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. He was 
released, on medical grounds, in March 1952, 
and later that year died, a man whose 
considerable talent for dialectics and capacity 
for uninhibited expression of his strongly- 
held views, bad Anally availed him nothing, 
fince he had sponsored an unworthy cause. 
MAURY, md-ree, (1) Jean Slfh*eln (1746- 
1 81 7), French pielate.was bom at Valr^as (dcp. 
Vaucluse). Eloquent ihges on the dauphin, 
Ac., gained him in 1784 admission to the 
Academy. In 1789 he was sent to the States- 
general, where as an orator he rivalled 
Mirabeau and was one of the chk»f supporters 
of Uie crown. At the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly he withdrew to Rome, 
and was made an anmbiriiop in PeffiRnte, and 
card^0T94); but he made bis stihitdsslon 
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nephew (1827), Poiyoulat (1835), and Ricard 
(1M7). 

(2) Matthew Fontaine (180^73), American 
hydrographer, bom at Spottsylvania, Va*, 
entered the U.S. navy in 1825, and during a 
voyage round the world commenced his 
well-known Navigation (1834). Lamed for 
life in 1839, he was appointed superintendent 
in 1842 of the Hydrographical Office at 
Washington, and in 1844 of the Observatory. 
Here he wrote his Physical Geography of the 
Sea (1856), and his works on the Gulf Stream, 
Ocean Currents, and Great Circle Sailing. 
He became an officer of the Confederate 
navy, and later professor of Physics at 
Lexington. See Life by his daughter (1888). 

MAUSER, Pan! von, mow'zir, (1838“'1914), 
German fire-arm inventor, bora in Oberadorf, 
Neckar, with his brother Wilhelm (1834-82) 
was responsible for the improved needle- 
gun (adopted by the German army in 1871) 
and for the improved breech-loading cannon. 
Paul produced the first (magazine-rifle in 
1897. 

MAUSOLUS. See Artemisia. 

MAUVE, Anton, mow'vC (1838-88), Dutch 
painter, born at Zaandam, one of the 
greatest landscapists of his time, was in- 
fluenced by Corot and Millet and painted 
country scenes. From 1878 he lived at 
Laren. gathering other painters round him in 
a kind of Dutch Barbizon school. 

MAYOR, (1) O. H. See Bridie. 

(2) William Fordyce (1758-1837), an 
Oxfordshire clergyman and schoolmaster, 
born at New Deer, compiled a commonplace 
book in his own system of shorthand, c. 1810. 

MAWSON, Sir Douglas (1882-1958), English 
explorer and geologist, born at Bradford, 
Yorks, was educated at Sydney Univer- 
sity, and in 1907 was appointed to the 
scientific staff of Shackleton's Antarctic 
expedition. In 1911 he was appointed leader 
of the Australasian Antarctic expedition, 
which charted 2000 miles of coast; he was 
knighted on his return. He was awarded the 
O.B.E. in 1920, and led the joint British- 
Australian-New Zealand expedition to the 
Antarctic in 1929-31. Sec F, Hurley, 
Argotutufs of the South (1925). 

MAX, Adolphe, make (1869-1939), Belgian 
politician and patriot, bora in Brussels. 
First a journalist, then an accountant, he 
became burgomaster of Brussels in 1909. 
When the German troops approached 
Brussels tn August 1914, he boldly drove to 
meet them and opened negotiations. He 
defended the rights of the Belj^an population 
against the invaders, and in September was 
imprisoned by the Germans, later refusing 
an offer of freedom on condition that he 
went to Switzerland and dmtsted from anti- 
German agitation. Tn November 1918 he 
returned to Belgium, was deleted to the 
house of representatives, and made 
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smokeless powder, and a flying-machine 
(1894L He was knighted in 1901. See Afy 
Ufe (1915), and Life by Mottelay (1920). 
MAXIMILIAN I, German emperor, the son 
of Frederick 10*^(1459-1519). By his 
marriage with Mary, heiress of Charles the 
Bold, he acquired Burgundy and Flanders; 
but this involved him in war with Louis XI of 
France, and in 1482 he was forced to give 
Artois and Burgundy to Louis. In 1486 he * 
was elected king of the Romans. In 1490 
he drove out the Hungarians who, under 
Matthias Corvinus, had seized (1487) great 
part of the Austrian territories; at Villach in 
1492 he routed the Turks; and in 1493 he 
became emperor. Having next married a 
daughter of the Duke of Milan, he turned his 
ambition towards Italy. But after years of 
war he was compelled (1515) to give up Milan 
to France and Verona to the Venetians; and 
in 1499 the Swiss completely separated 
themselves from the German Empire. The 
hereditary dominions of his house, however, 
were increased by the peaceful acquisition 
of Tirol; the marriage of his son Philip with 
the Infanta Joanna united the Houses of 
Spain and Hapsburg; whilst the marriage in 
1521 of his grandson Ferdinand with the 
daughter of Ladislaus of Hungary and 
Bohemia brought both these kingdoms to 
Austria. He also improved the administra- 
tion of justice, greatly encouraged the arts and 
learning, and caused to be written Theuerdank 
in verse and Weisskunig in prose, of both 
of which he himself is the hero, and probably 
part-author. He was called * the foremost 
knight of the age’. See Lives by Klfipfel 
(1864), Ulmann (1884-91), ‘Christopher 
Hare’ (1913) and Waas, The Legendary 
character of Kaiser Maximilian (1941). 
MAXIMILIAN, Ferdinand-Joseph, Emperor 
of Mexico (1832-67), the younger brother of 
Francis-Joseph I, became an Austrian 
admiral. In 1863 the French called together 
a Mexican assembly, which offered the crown 
of Mexico to Maximilian; he accepted it, 
and in June 1864 entered Mexico. But 
Juarez (q.v.) again raised the standard of ., 
independence, and Napoleon III had to 
withdraw his troops. In vain the Empress 
Charlotte (1840-1927), a daughter of Leopold 
I of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist sup- 
port; her reason gave way under grief and 
excitement. Maximilian felt bound to 
remain and share the fate of bis followers. 
V^iUi 8000 men he made a brave defence of 
Querdtaro, but in May 1867 was betrayed, 
and on June 19 shot. He has been called a 
* marionette Emperor*. Sevmi volumes of 
his sketches of travel, essays, Ac. (/f iis meinent 
Leben) were published in 1867. See books 
^J.M, Ta:^lor,(18?4), P. F, Martin (1914), 


^^rti (1928), J. L. Blasio, ... 

E>mror Mexteo (1944). H. M. Hyd,, n»' 
Mexican Empire and the Bisiory »f Maximilian 


mjnteter of smte. He reeved ibe fn^om (194Q. 

of Edinburgh in 1924. MAX^MOLUeR. See MOller (3). 

maxim, & Hiram Stevens 0840-1916), MAXTON, James (1885-1946), 
born at Steiflmdlle. Maine, U.S,, was bfed politMan, boni in OUiaiKm, was od 
a coachbiaitSer. From 1867 he took out Oie univetstty there ai^ heeanm n 
patmiia for gas apimratus, elec^ lamps, Ac, A mippotter of ^the Indepenoi 
His madthteipm was perteom In London In Par^r, he became jte ^UMrman in 
1883; he also inmm a tmeumadc gun, a sat as M.F, fmr MiHieten from 
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1ms death. A man of strong convictions, he 
ivas a staiuidh pacificist, and suffered im- 
prisonment for attempting to foment a strike 
of ^ipyard workers during World War I, in 
ndiidt he was a conscientious objector. His 
eatreme views claimed few supporters, but 
his anoerity won the respect of all, including 
his bitterest opponents. See Life by McNair 
(1955). 

;.MAXW£LL, (1) James dark. See Clerk- 
Maxwell. 

(2) Sir William Stirling-. See Stirling- 
Maxwell. 

MAY. (1) PWI (1864-1903), English carica- 
turist, bom at Wortley near Leeds, was left 
-an orphan at nine, after years of poverty 
'/became poster artist and cartoonist of the 
St Stephen's Review, went to Australia and 
on his return in 1890 established himself by 
his Annual and contributions to Punch, Ac, 
He excelled in depicting east London types. 
See Life by J. Thorpe (1948). 

(2) Thomas (1594-1650), English dramatist 
and historian, was educated at Cambridge, 
and became a member of Gray’s Inn and 
a courtier. He wrote dramas, comedies, 
poems and translations of the Georgies and 
Lucan. As secretary and historiographer to 
Parliament he produced a History of the 
Parliament 1640-1643 (1647), and a Breviary 
(1650). See Life by A. G. Cliester (Phila- 
ddphia 1932). 

(3) Sir Thomas Enkiiie. 1st Baron Fam- 
borpogii (1815-86), English constitutional 
jurist, educated at Bedford SdiooL, became 
assistant-librarian of the House of Commons 
in 1831, derk-^issistant in 1856, and clerk of 
tile House in 1871. He was created a baron 
In 1881 on tus retirement His Treatise on the 
Law, Privilens, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament (1844) has bem translated into 
various languages and remains a standard 
wotic; his Constitutional History of England 
17^1860 (1863-63 ; edited and continued by 
F. Holland, 1 912) is a continuation of HaUam. 
MAYAKOVSKY, Vhi^iiiir (1894-1930), 

Soviet poet, began writing at an early age, 
became interested in new technkines, and 
was regarded as the leader of the futurist 
school. During the 1917 revolution he 
emerged as the propaganda moutiipleoe of 
the Boltiicvyks. Among his revolutionary 
pieces are JSO million (1920) and Mystery 
Bogffe <1918). He also wrote satirical plays. 
He died by his own hand. See stu4y with 
tran^tions by H. MaribaO (1945). 

MAYER, mTer. JaHiis Robert m (1814-78), 
German physicid, was bom at Heilbfonn, 
and settled as physician there in 1841. In 
1842^ he announced from phvsioiosicat 
eonsidmtiont, the equivalence of heat and 
work and tiie law of the conservation of 
^ indepem^tly of lotOe (q.v.), and 

to mental nealfh iwered on account of 
m diiantte ^over priority. See studies by 
^ Dfihring (1893) and 

iSl^ffiWrJBienry (1812-87), EndiSh antlior 
at|d|oiatmitor of Psmdt with Mark Leofion 
fgn bom in Loadon, ran away from 
^ Wmskinar schoof and collabofated with 
j; idrSollier AanM (1826-75) in writiaa 


Genius that turns everyihhtg to Gold (1847), 
Whom to Marry (1848), Ac. He also wrote 
on many subjects, his best known work being 
the classic social survey, London Labour 
and the London Poor (1851-62). Another 
brother, Horace (1816-72) also collaborated 
with Heniy and was a contributor to Punch. 
Sec R. G. O. Price, History of 'Punch ’ (1957). 

MAYO, (1) Charles Horace (1865-1939), 
American surgeon, made a special study of 
goitre, and with his brother .organlaed the 
Mayo Qintc within what is now St Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, Mina. 

(2) Katiieriiie (1868-1940), American jour- 
nalist, bom at Ridgeway, Pa., Is remembered 
for her books exposing social evils, emedally 
Isles of Fear (1925) condemning American 
administration of tiie Philippines, and Mother 
India (1927), a forthright indictment of child 
marriage and other customs, which gave rise 
to widespread controversy. 

(3) Rkhard SontiiweU Bonrke, Earl of 
(1822-72), Indian statesman, was bom in 
Dublin, and was educated at Trinity College. 
Dublin. He entered the House of Commons 
as a Conservative in 1847, and was appointed 
chief-secretary of Ireland by Lord Derby in 
1852, 1858, and 1866. Sent out in 1868 to 
succeed Lord Lawrence, he was eminently 
successful as viceroy of India, but was fatally 
stabbed by a convict whilst inspecting the 
settlement at Port Blair on the Andaman 
Islands. See Ufe by Sir W. W. Hunter 
(2 vols. 1875). 

(4) WUHam Janies (1861-1939), American 
surgeon, brother of (I), specialist in stomach 
surgery, established the Mayo Oinic and 
along with (1) set up the Mayo Foundation 
for Medical Education and Research (1915). 

MAYOW, John (1640-79), Engittii diemist, 
fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and of the Ro:^l 
Society, preceded Priestley and Lavoisier 
by a century with his discoveries relating to 
respiration and the chemistry of combustion. 

MAZARIN, me-m-rf. Jules, orig. Cliilio 
MaznrinI (1602-61), cardinal and minhtor of 
France, was bom July 14 at Pesdna in the 
Abnizzi, studied nnd^ the JesuKs at Rome 
and at AlcaU in Spain. He accompanied 
a papal legate to the court of Prance, was 
papal nuncio tbm (1634-36), entered the 
service of Louis Klfl as a naturalbed 
Frenchman (1639), and two yean later 
became cardinal through tiie htfineiice of 
RicheUeu, who before his death in 1642 
lecommended Mamin to-the king at hn 
successor. Louis died In 1643, but Mamin 
knew hour to retain his power under tl^ 
queea-regent, Anne of Austria; dieoenttoly 
loved him, even W ft cannot be proved that 
tiiere was a private marriage between them 
(tim cardfiiMd had never taken more thao i^ 
minor orders). He mlad mm pMctativ 
than Riclieiieit, and was almost u powsribl. 
The pvliament naisted the r^strmtiem of 
ediett of taxation: but Maxuhi caws e d the 
leadmi of the oppoaltlon to be anested 
(August 1648). upon Which the dlsttirbe^ 
of the Fronde b^n. The eoort rafm to 
St Qermaiii. but at tegm 

aidorCofidd. ThehitrodagafiiitMamrin. 

however, blaaed out mum in the provinces; 
whn at hhi instigwien the qniiMeisat 
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fljmted C(md4 Conti and Longueville In 
January 1 650, Maaarin triumplied at Rdthel, 
but toon had to succumb and retire to BrQhl. 
Meantime the press teemed with pamphlets 
and satires against hfm—'the Mazarinades, 
The cardinal used all his induence to form a 
new royal party, won the support of Turcnne, 
and in February 1653 returned to Parts, 
regaining all his power and popularity. He 
amited the alliance of Cromwell at the price 
of Dunklflc: and by tbe marriage of Louis 
XIV with the Infanta Maria Theresa <1659), 
brought the aucoession to the throne of Spain 
nearer. Maasarln died at Vincennes, Mar^ 9, 
leaving an innnense fortune. His magnifloent 
library was bequeathed to the College 
Mazarin» and his name lives in the rare 
* Mazarin Bible*. His seven nieces whom he 
brought from Italy to the French court varied 
in character and ultimate fate, but alt 
married counts, dukes *or princes, though 
more than one died In poverty or obscurity. 
See ChdruePs Histories of France <1879-82), 
his edition of Mazarines Letters <1 879-91 ) and 
works^by Rende <1856), Cousin <1865). 
G, Masson <1886), Comte dc Cosnac <1892), 
A. Hassall <1903), Roca <1908), C. Fedem 
<Mi]nicfi 1922) and Bailly <1935). 
MAZEPPA, Ivan Stepanovldi, ma-zya/pa 
(c. 1644-1709), betman of the Cossacks, was 
bom of a noble family, and became a page 
at the court of Poland. A nobleman, haimg 
surprised him in an intrigue with his wife, 
had him bound naked upon his horse, which, 
let loose, carried him, tom and bleeding, to 
its native wilds of the Ukraine— or. In 
another story, to his own home. Mazeppa 
now joined the Cossacks, and In 1687 was 
elecM hetman. He won the conOdeiioe of 
Peter the Great, who made him Prince of the 
Ukraine; but when Peter curtailed the 
freedom of the Cossacks, Mazenpa entered 
into negotiations with Charles XT! of Sweden. 
His hones of an indenendent crown perished 
in the disaster of Pultowa <1709), and he fled 
with Cbarlm to Bender, where he died. His 
story is the theme of poems, notably that by 
Byron, plays, novels, opera, paintings, Ac,, 
and of a history by Kostcimaroff <1882). 
MAZZINI, mgr-zernee, Glmwime <1805-72), 
Italian patriot, was born at Genoa. June 22, 
studied at the university there, and at nineteen 
was practising as an advooite. In 1821 his 
heart was stirred bv the sljdit of leftigees 
from the luisttccessfbl rising In Piedmont. 
He wrote In favour of tomanttdsm, became 
a more and more ardent chamidon of 
liberalttm, and ioinina the Caibonari in 1829, 
was betra^ <1830) to tbe Sardinian police, 
and imprhkl^ in Savona. Released neat 
year, be oneaniaed at MarseiBes the Young 
Italy Ajfto^tion, which sought to create 
a free and united nation of Ita1ians-*-rePuh- 
hcan from riio nature of the case— and to 
work for the novemance of the world by the 
mo^tawofproams. In 183! he adireased 
of Ftedmoot an appeal, 
urging 1^ to pint himself at the heiu! of the 
stnigf^ fhr ftaBan Indeoendcnce; tbe 
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untiring political agitator in Europe. He 
wrote Incessantly with fervid eloquence and 
Intense conviction. In 1834 he organized an 
abortive invasion of Savoy. The next two 
years Mazzini spent in Switzerland, scattering 
by means of his journal Young Italy, the 
seeds of republican revolt through Europe. 
Banished from Switzerland, he found a 
rehige in London in 1837; and, stnigi^mg 
with poverty, contrived to teach and civilize^ 
many of his poorer countrymen, the organ- 
boys of London. In 1844 he proved his 
charge against the British government of 
opening his letters and communicating their 
contents to the rulers in Italy — a charge which 
raised a storm of indignation throu^out the,, 
country. He threw himself into the thick of 
the Lombard revolt in 1848. After Milan 
capitulated he tried with Garibaldi to keep 
the war alive in the valleys of the Alps. 
Leghorn received him with wild enthusiasm 
in February 1 849, lust before the republic was 
proclaimed ’^at Rome, where in March 
Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini were appointed 
a triumvirate with dictatorial powers. In 
April the French arrived; after a struggle 
the republic felt; and the triumvirs indig- 
nantly resigned <June). From London 
Mazzini planned the attempted risings at 
Mantua <1852). Milan <1853), Genoa <1857), 
and Leghorn <1857). Here also he founded, 
along with Kossuth and Ledru-Rollin, the 
republican European Assodation, and organ- 
ize the Society of the Friends of Italy. In 
1859 Mazzini condemned the alliance 
between Piedmont and Napolen III, He 
supported Garibaldi in hit expedition against 
Sicily and Naples; and when^^Piedmont 
defeated and took him prisoner at Aspro- 
monte <1862), Mazzini broke finally widi the 
monarchical party. In 1866-67 Messina in 
protest dected him its deputy to the Italian 
parliament four times hi succession. Again 
expelled from Switzerland, he was <1870) 
arrested at sea and imprisoned for two months 
at Gaeta. He settled at Lugano, but died at 
Pisa. Mardi 10, 1872. Utopian idealist, 
political dreamer, apostle of the democFatlc « 
evangel, and restless conspirator, MaziM 
was also a man of great organizing power: 
thoroughly sincere and disinterested, be fblt 
only impatience and scorn for moderates and 
opportunists. It was inevitaMe that he and 
Cavour should dislike and distrust one 
another. Yet it was Mazzini who prepared 
the ground for Italian unity, Garibaldi who ^ 
did most of the harvesting, and Cavour who 
enten^ into their labours. Mazrini*s writings 
are mostly politiod. On ike Diiriss of Man 
<new ed. 1955) oontsins an outline of ethical 
theory; Thoughts upon Democrat^ in Europe 
is a dfseussfon of economics and sodaUstn. 
See die cone^ edition of his Scrifri, edilf ed 
inedlfi (16 vols. 1861); the Eqidirii and 
WHtings (1864-70); the Sideejerf.Eaws 
(edited by Oarke. 18 r?); the seiei^m W 
Stubbs (1891); Mmotr bv Vgituri ||8W; 
and llvea bv B, King (1938)^ C O. 

<1932), O. Snoae (I939X C SRum 
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the Americaii Museum of Natural History 
in 1926. After expeditions to Samoa ana 
New Guinea she wrote Coming of Age in 
Samoa (1928) and Growing up in New Guinea 
(1930). Her works combine authority with 
the ability to make anthropology intelligible 
to the layman. Later publications include 
Male and Female (1949) and Growth and 
j . Culture (1951), 

4 (2) Richard (1673-1754), fashionable 

London physician, succeeded Radclifife as 
leader of his profession and published on 
poisons and infections. Physician to Queen 
Anne, he was consulted by the consumptive 
French painter Watteau, who visited London 
i^>6cially for the purpose. See Memoirs by 
Maly (1755) and Winslow, Conquest of 
Epidemic Disease (1944). 

MEADE, George Gordon (1815-72), American 
general, bom at Cadiz in Spain, graduated at 
West Point in 1835, and served against the 
Seminoles and in the Mexican war. In 1861 
he distinguished himself at Antietam and 
Fredericksburg, and in 1863 he commanded 
the Army of me Potomac and defeated Lee 
at Gettysburg. See Lives by his son (New 
York 1913) and Pennypacker (1901); also 
T. Lyman Meade's Headquarters, 1863-65 
(Boston 1922). 

MEADOWS-TAYLOR, Philip. See Taylor. 
MEAGHER, mah'ir, Thomas Frauds (1822- 
1867), Irish patriot, was bom in Waterford. 
He became a prominent member of the 
Young Ireland party and in 1848 was 
transported for life to Van Diemen's Land. 
He made bis escape in 1852, studied law in 
the UnitedfStates, in 1861 organized the 
* Irish bri^de ' for the Federals, and distin* 
guished himself at Richmond and elsewhere, 
^ile secretary of Montana territory, and 
keeping the Indians in check, he was drowned 
in the Missouri. See M. Cavanaugh, 
Memoirs of General Thomas Francis Meagher 
(1892), 

MECHNIKOV, Dya (1845-1916), Russian 
^ biolo^st, was bom at Ivanovka near Khar* 
kov and in 1870 became professor at Odessa. 
In 1888 he joined Pasteur in Paris and shared 
the Nobel prize with Ehrlich in 1908 for his 
work on immunology. He discovered the 
phagocytes, cells which devour infective 
organisms. See Life by his widow (1921). 
MEimURST, George (1759-1827), English 
engineer who first suggested a pneumatic 
dispa tch (1810) was bom at Shoreham. 
MEDICI, may'dee^hee, a Florentine family 
whfdi amassM great wealth by the eflTorts of 
Giovanni (1360-1429) the banker of Cafag* 
gi(^o in the Mugello and udiich exerted a 
great political and cultural influence from 
the 1301 century onwards. See works on the 
Medtd Family by Smeaton (1^), S^evifl 
t(1909X O. F. Young (1909), Pieraccini (1923), 
Keafe(f943). Noteworthy membm were: 

<1) qasliiio (1389-1464), * Pater Patriae % 
son ^Oloyannl, the banker and father of (6), 
glorious He 

fMoeofOd for Florence (nonunally still 
mplAUcan) aecority abroad and peace from 
^ivlf 6meaekna. He employed his wealth in 
moonging art and literature. He made 
JPIpfiRtioe the centre of the revival of learning, 
.maoriciod f^eg whh buildings and 
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great libraries. See works on him by Arm* 
strong (1900) and Gutkind (1938). 

(2) Cosimo I (1519-74), *the great*, was 
descended on his mother's side from (5). He 
possessed the astuteness of character, the 
love of art and literature of his greater 
predecessors, but was cruel and relentless in 
his enmities, though one of the ablest rulers 
of his century. He was created grand duke 
of Tuscany m 1569 and thus became the 
founder of a dynasty which lasted until the 
18th centuiy. The later Medici grand dukes 
were not of outstanding ability but managed 
to preserve the character of the Florentine 
state during the years of foreign domination. 
See Life by Booth (1921). 

(3) Glovaimt (1475-1521), cardinal, son of 
(5) became pope Leo X (q.v.). 

(4) Giulio (1478-1534), grandson of (6) 
bedime pope Clement VII (q.v.). 

(5) Lorenzo (1449-92). ‘ the magniflGent *, 
son of (6) and father of (3) and (7) became at 
twenty, joint-mler with his brother GluHano 
(1453-78). The growing power of the Medici 
had roused much envy; and in 1478 the 
malcontents, headed by the Pazzi and in 
league with the pope, Sixtus TV. formed a 
plot to overthrow them. Giuliano fell a 
victim to the assassins; Lorenzo increased 
his popularity by the courage and judgment 
that he showed in this crisis. He was a just 
and magnanimous ruler, one of the most 
distinguished lyric poets of the day, an 
enthusiastic member of the Platonic Academy, 
the friend of artists and scholars, a promoter 
of the art of printing. His many-sided gifts 
combined to make the Laurentian age (1469- 
1492) the most glorious period in inorenttne 
history. Yet he sapped the existing forms of 
government, and by seeking the advancement 
of his family, left Florence a ready prey to 
her enemies. See Lives by E. Rho (1926), 
Fiori (1938), Stange (Bremen 1940) and Ady 
(1955). 

(6) Piero I (1414-69), * the gouty *, son of 
(1). father of (5) ruled for five troubled years. 

(7) Piero II (1471-1503). son of (5), allied 
himself with the king of Naples against 
Lodovico Sforza of Milan; and when the 
latter in 1492 called to his aid Charles VITI of 
France, Piero surrendered Pisa and Lef^om 
to the French. The magistrates and people, 
incensed at his cowardice, drove him from 
Florence and declared the Medici traitors 
and rebels. All efforts of the Medici to 
regain their power were vatrr^ntil in 1512 a 
Spanish papal army invaded Tuscany. Prato 
was taken and sacked, and the Florentines, 
helpless and terrified, recalled the Medici, 
headed by Gloilaiio ft (1478-1516). In 1513 
the elevation of (3) to the papa! chair com- 


roimer splendour and made Florence into a 
papal dependency. 

MEDT^, Nflcolaf (1879-1951), Riwstan 
composer and pianist of German descent, 
bom in Moscow, lived in the West from 1922 
and died in London. His dassleal^eomanttc 
compositions tnduded two piano concertos 
and mudi piano mtssic, $ee R, ftoH N/chohts 
Medtner (1955). 

MQIWAIX. Haay (MOr-e. !50$), Bn|lM 
dnumtiit wott md tmn* 
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earliest English secular play extant, written 
before 1500. 

MiSE. Arthur (1875->]943). BngU* Journalist, 
editor and writer, born at Stapleford, 
Nottingham, most widely known for his 
Children's Encyclopaedia (1908) and for his 
Children's Newspaper. He also produced a 
Self-Educator (1906), a History of the World 
(1907) both with Sir John Hammerton, a 
Papular Science (1912) a Children's Shake- 
speare (1926) and The King's England (1936- 
1953), a series of topographical books 
describing the English counties. 

MEEGERli}, Van, See Van MObegeren. 
MEGASTHENES, me-gas* the-neez (0. 300 
B.C.), a Greek ambassador (306-298 b.c.) at 
the Indian court of Sandrocottus or Chandra 
Gupta. Here he gathered materials for his 
Indica^ from which Arrian, Strabo, &c. 
borrowed. The fragments were edited by 
Schwanebeck (1846) and MOlIer (1848). 
MEGERLE, Ulridi. See Abraham*a-Santa> 
Clara. 

MEHEMET *ALI (c. 1769-1849), better 
Mohammed *Ali, viceroy of Eg 3 rpt, an 
Albanian officer of militia, was sent to Egypt 
with a Turkish- Albanian force on the French 
invasion in 1798. After the departure of 
the French he, at the head of his Albanians, 
supported the Egyptian rulers in their strug- 
gles with the Mamelukes. Having become the 
chief power in Egypt, he In 1 805 had himself 
proclaimed viceroy by his Albanians, and was 
confirmed in this post by the sultan. He 
secured for Egypt a galvanic prosperity by 
the massacre of the Mamelukes in the citadel 
of Cairo (1811), the formation of a regular 
army, the improvement of irrigation, and 
the introduction of the elements of European 
civilization. In 1816 he reduced part of 
Arabia by the generalship of his adopted son 
Ibrahim; in 1820 he annexed Nubia and 
part of the Sudan; and from 1821 to 1828 
his troops, under Ibrahim, occupied various 
points in the Morea and Crete, to aid the 
Turks in their war with the insurgent Greeks. 
The Ei^tian fleet was annihilated at 
Navarino, and Ibrahim remained in the 
Morea till forced to evacuate by the French 
in 1 828. In 1831 Ibrahim began the conquest 
of Syria, and in 1832 totally routed the 
Ottoman army at Koniya, after which the 
Porte ceded Syria to Mehemet All on 
condition of tribute. The victory at Nezib in 
1839 might have elevated him to the throne 
of Constantinople; but the quadruple 
alliance in 1840, the fall of Acre to the British, 
and fhe'^consequent evacuation of Syria 
compelledVhim to limit his ambition to 
Hgy^ In 1848 he became insane and was 
succeeded by Ibrahim. He died August 2. 
Sec works bv F. Mouriex (1857), H. oSiirain 
(18?8)Jd. Sabiy (1930), H. Dodwell (1931). 
MEHiSNG, Friin (}846>-1919), German left- 
wing writer, bom in l^lawe, Pomerania, was 
a founder of the German communist party 
and author of historical studies of the workers* 
movement, including CesehUdite der deutsche 
(1898) and a life of Marx 

fitone Nkoiat, ingy-H/ (1763- 


i8i7>. Fteneh operatic composer, horn at 
Givet, hiemt in 1795 profesaor FarU 


Conservatoire. Of his numerous operas, 
Joseph (1807) survives as his masterpiece. 
See Lives by Pougin (1889) and Brancour 
(Paris 1912). 

METLHAC, may-yak^ Henri (1831-97), French 
playwright, bom in Paris, from 1855 produced 
a long scries of light comedies— some in 
conjunction with Ha16vy, and some, including 
La Belle Heline, well known through Offen- - 
bach’s music. His chef-d'ceuvre is Frou-FroUt,-' 
(1869). He also collaborated with Hal6vy 
and Gille respectively in the libretti of the 
operas Carmen and Manon, 

B4EILLET, Ajitoine, may^yay (1866—1936), 
French philologist, bom at Moulins, a great 
authority on Indo-European languages, 
was professor at the Collibge dc France from' 
1906, and wrote standard works on Old Slav, 
Greek, Armenian, Old Persian, &c. 

MEINHOLD, Johann Wilhelm, min-holt 
(1797-1851), bom in the island of Usedom, 
Lutheran pastor there and at Krummin and 
Rehwinkei, published poems and dramas, 
but is best known by his Amber Witch (trans. 
1894). 

MEINONG, Alexins von, mV- (1853-1930), 
Austrian philosopher, bora at Lemberg, 
Privatdozent at Vienna (1878), was appoint^ 

S rofessor at Graz (1882). A disciple of 
irentano (q.v.), he wrote Humestudien 
(1877-92) and in his Untersuchungen zur 
Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologies * Investi- 
gations into the theory of objects and 
psychology * (1904) he attempted to preserve 
an objectivity for all kinds of entities, includ- 
ing numbers, fictional objects such as golden 
mountains, round squares and the like. This 
Bertrand Russell brilliantly attacked on the 
principle of Occam’s razor, that entities ought 
not to be multiplied except of necessity, 
differentiating sharply between grammatical 
and logical objects. See study by J. N. 
Findlay (1933) and Russell. 

MEI SHENG (d. 140 B.c.), Chinese poet to 
whom is given the credit of introducing the 
flve-character line. For this he is sometimes,,' 
called the father of modem Chinese poetry. 
MEISSONIER, Jean Louis Ernest, may-son- 
yay (1813-91), French painter, mostly of 
genre and military scenes, was bom at Lyons. 
See Lives by Mollet (1882), Gr6ard (1897) 
and Formentin (1901). 

MEITNER, lise, mlFnir (1878- ), Aus- 

trian physicist, bom in Vienna, professor in 
Berlin and member (1917-38) of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Chemistry, in 1917 
shared with Hahn the discovery of the 
radioactive element protactinium. She is 
known for her work on nuclear physics. In 
1938 she went to Sweden, to the Nobel 
Physical Institute, and in 1947 to the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Engineering Sdofices, 
Stockholm. 

MELA, PtHBpoiiiiis (fl. A.D. 40), the first Latin 
writer who was strictly a geographer, was 
bom in $. Spain, and lived under the Emperor 
Oaudius. His woik, an unsystematic 
compendium, is entitled De Sim Orbts. The 
text is very corrupt. See work by H. Ziimber- 
inann(1B95). 

MELANOfllHON (Gk. for original aimimn? 
Sd wm r xe rd. ’black earth’), 
tmkUhott ( 1497 - 1360 ), Q&mOi 
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reformer, bom at Bretten in the Palatinate, 
was appointed professor of Greek at Witten- 
berg m 1516 and became Luther's fellow- 
worker. His Loci Communes (1521) is the 
first great Protestant work on dogmatic 
theology. The Augsburg Confession (1530) 
was composed bv him. After Luther's death 
he lost the confidence of some Protestants by 
concessions to the Catholics; whilst the 
^ zealous Lutherans were displeased at his 
approximation to the doctrine of Calvin on 
the Lord's Supper. His conditional consent 
to the introduction of the stringent Augsburg 
Interim (1549) in Saxony led to painful 
controversies. See English Lives by Cox 
*.4!817). Schaff (1887), G. Wilson (1897): 
studies by C. L. Hill (1944) and Hildcbrandt 
(1946): German works by Hamack (1897), 
EUinger (1902) and Engelland (1931). 
MELBA, Dame NeHie, mfe Mltdiell (1859- 
'^‘7931), Australian prima donna, bom at 
Melbourne, appeared at Ck)vcnt Garden in 
1888. The wonderful purity of her soprano 
voice won her world-wide fame. She was 
created D.B.E. (1927). Sec her autobio- 
mphical Melodies and Memories (1925) and 
P. Colson, Melba (1931). 

MELBOURNE, WnHam Lamb, 2 ad Viscount 
(1779-1848), English statesman, bora in 
London, March 15, and educated at Eton, 
Tnnity, Cambridge and Glasgow, became 
Whig M.P. for Leominster in 1805, but 
accepted in 1827 the chief-secretaryship of 
Ireland in Canning's government, and 
retained it under Goderich and Wellington. 
Succeeding as second Viscount (1828), he 
returned to the Whigs, became home 
secretary in 1830, for a few months of 1834 
was premier, and, premier again in 1835, 
was still in office at the accession of Oueen 
Victoria (1837), when he showed remarkable 
tact in introducing her to her duties. In 1841 
he once more passed the seals of office to Sir 
Robert Peel, and after that took little part in 
public afTatrs. He died November 24. His 
wife (1785-1828), a daughter of the Bail of 
Bessborough, attained some celebrity as a 
novel-writer under the tide of Lady Otroifne 
Lamb, besides notoriety from her nine 
months' devotion (1812-13) to Lord Byron. 
The charge brought against Melbourne in 
1836 of saucing the Hon, Mrs Norton (q.v.) 
was thrown out at once. See Lives by 
Torrens (1878), Dunekley (1880) and Lord 
t>avid Cteil (1954). See also A. Cedi, 
Queen Victorta mid her Prime Mincers 

Jmi). 

liELCHETT. See Mono (1). 

M8aXX )MBE , Laid. SeeDomMOTON. 
MELBACER 4 m^-^eHdi*}dr (fl. 80 B.C.), Of 
Gadam, Paiestfoe, was author of 128 exquisite 
, epigrams. See trandatfons by Headfam 
(1891) and Aldington (1920). 

'Wm&mz VALDCS, (1754-f81t), 
Simidt poet, bom near Badajoz, became a 
dmeat professor at the university of 
foudxt for Napoleon tn the 
;i»f Independence. Reckoned the 
pmeiM lyric poet of hit tfme. fie is known 
nyfisr his odM, bafiads and romantie w»et« 
See bv W. E. OoOford (1942). 
MBUXm^ (1) Anfiraw mttm (]S55-1937)« 

- poiMotaa, hma ta 


inherited a fortune from his father, which he 
used to establish himself as a leading banker 
and industrial magnate. Entering politics, he 
became financial secretary in 1921 and made 
controversial fiscal reforms. He was ambas- 
sador to the United Kingdom in 1932-33. 
He endowed the National Gallery of Art at 
Washington. 

(2) Harriot (c. 1777-1837), English actress, 
born in London, appeared at Drury Uahb in 
1795. In 1815 she married her elderly 
protector, Thomas Coutts (q.v.), who left 
her all his money; in 1827 the Duke of 
St Albans. See her memoirs (2 vols. 1886) 
and book by Pearce (1915). 

MELLON!, Macedonio (1798-1854), Italian 
physicist, bora at Parma, where later he was 
professor of Physics (1824-31), had to floe 
to France on account of political activities. 
Returning to Naples in 1839, he directed the 
Vesuvius Observatory till 1848, He is 
specially noted for his work on radiant heat. 
He introduced the term diathermancy to 
denote the capadty of transmitting infra-red 
radiation. 

MELO, Erancbco Maimel de (1608-66), 
Portuguese writer, born at Lisbon, had an 
arduous and hazardous life as soldier, 
political prisoner, and exile in Brazil, whence 
he returned in 1657. He wrote in both 
Spanish and Portugue.se, and is better 
remembered for his critical works and his 
history of the Oitalan wars than for his 
voluminous poetry. 

MELVILL, Thomas (1726-53), Scottish scien- 
tist, educated at Glasgow for the church, was 
the first (1752) to study the spectra of 
luminous gases. His early death at Geneva 
put an end to experiments the significance 
of which was not generally appreciated at the 
time. 

MELVILLE, (1) Andrew (1545-c, 1622), 
Scottish Presbyt^ian theologian, uncle of ( 6 ), 
was born at Baldowie, Montrose, ai»l 
educated at St Andrews and Paris, beceme in 
1568 professor at Geneva. On his return to 
Scotland (1574) he rendered eminent sendee 
as principal of the college of Glasgow. He 
had a very important abate in drawing up 
the Presbyterian Second Book of DiscipUne. 
Chosmi principal of St'^Maiy's CoHege, St 
Andrews (158^, besides lecturing on thed- 
logy, he taught Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. 
In 1582 he preached boldly against absolute 
authority before the General Assembly: In 
1584, to escape imprisonment, temoved to 
London. He was repeatedly moderator of 
the General Assembly. In 1596 he headed e 
4kpotation to * remonstrate * with Hamm VI: 
and In 1 ^, wffili seven other nUnlsfiers^ ms 
called to England to confer with hhP; 
Haring rfdleuied the serrioe in the Chipri 
Koval In a Latin epigram, he was sumiiioaed 
bef^ the Engllsn pririr couneb^ imd Mt 
to tbe Tower. In 1611 be WM Wieised 
dirougb die Duke of BouiOon, wbo wiinted 
hb serricei as a In bfo imM 

Sedan. See Vm by MeCMe 

MgLvauu _ ' ^ 

^0) Hgy^Pjgfat. lltiniWiil. 
OmttM Vwiily (}). . 
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(4) Hmuni (1B19-91), Afnerican novelist, 
bom in New York, became a bank deric, but 
in search of adventure, joined a whaling ship 
bound for the South Seas. He deserted at the 
Marquesas and spent some weeks with a 
savam tribe in the Typee valley, an episode 
which inspired his first book, Typee (1846). 


UrsHkt <1489), both at Bruges, are among his 
best works. He was also an original and 
creative portrait-painter. See Lives by 
Weale (1901), and K. Voll (New York 1913), 
also M. Conway, The Van Eycks and their 
Fottowersam). 

MEMMIj Simone. See Martini (2). 


wniviu ti«»pircu iub iirsi Aypw mAKitni 

Having been taken oft by an Australian MENAECHMUS (375-325 b.c.). Greek 

mathematician, one of the tutors of Alexander 
the Great, was the first to investigate conics 
as, sections of a cone. 

MENAGE, may^nahzht Giles (1613-92), 
French lexicogr^her, bom at Angers, gave 
up the bar for the church, but dhiefly spent 
his time in literary pursuits. He founded, in 
opposition to the Academy, a salon, Bi 
Mercuriales, which gained him Europeau 
fame and MoU6re*s ridicule as Vadius in 
Femmes savantes. His chief work is his 
Dictionnaire itymologique (1650). See Lives 


whaler, he was jailed at Tahiti as a member 
of a mutinous crew, but escaped and spent 
some time on the island. This adventure was 
the basis of his second book, Omoo (1847). 
Matdi (1849) also dealt with the South Seas, 
but entraed the realm of satire not too success- 
fulhr, so that Melville returned to adventure 
fic&m with ieiwm (1849) and White Jacket 
(1850), in which he drew on his experiences 
as a seaman on the man-of-war which brought 
him home from Tahiti. In 1847 he had 
married, and after three years in New York 


he took a farm near Pittsfield, Mass., where by Baret (185S9 and Ashton (Ottawa 1920). 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (q.v.) was his neighbour MENANDER (c. 


and friend. It was during this period that he 
wrote his masterpiece, Moby Dick (1851), a 
novel of the'^whaJing industry, whose extra- 
ordinary vigour and colour and whose 
philosophical mid allegorical undertones 
reflecting on the nature of evil have given it a 
place among the dassic sea stories. Later 
novels include Pierre (1852), in a symbolic 
vein which was not appreciated by his 
readers, the satirical Confidence Man (1857), 
and Billy Budd^ published posthumously in 
1924 and used as the subject of an opera by 
Benjamin Britten in 1950. Now regarded as 
one of Amo^ca^s greatest novelists, MdvtUe 
was not so successful during his life, and as 
his books became deeper and more penetrat- 
ing they attracted fewer readers; even Mtdfy 
mck was not appreciated wh^ first pub- 
lished. This led to disillusionment, and after 
1857, now a New York customs ofiicsal, lie 
wrote only some poetry. Full realization of 
his literary stature did not come until some 
thirty years after his death. See his Letters 
(19W, and studies by Weaver (1922), Mum- 
foi^ (1929), C.’"R, Anderson (1939), W. E. 
Sedjpiqk a944)/Arvin (1950). 

(5) Sk James, of Halhill (1535-1617), 
Scottish eoldier and diplomat, went to 
Frsiioe as page to the young Qoeen Mary, 
and subseqvMstly undertook mtsrions to the 
courts of Eni^and and the Palatinate. See 
his interesting Memoirs (Bannatyne Oub, 
1827). 

((9 James (1556-1614), Scottish diarist, 
nephew of (1% was bom near Montrose, 
profiMSor of Orimital Languages at St 
Aadmsn and minister hi 1586 of 
Fllhr took a leadhig part his unde in 
eedmmcat pdliticaL was iunimooed to 
Londim in 1606 and died In exfie at Bwwick- 


, 343-291 B.C.), the greatest 

Greek poet of the New Comedy, was TOm at 
Athens, and was drowned at the Piraeus. 
His comedies were more successful with 
cultured than with popular audiences; but 
Quintilian praised btm without reserve, and 
Terence imitated him closely. Only a few 
fragments of his work were known till 1906, 
when Lefebvrc discovered in Egypt a papyrus 
containing 1328 tines from four diiferent 
plays. In 1957, however, the complete text 
of the comedy Dyskohs (‘ The Bad-tempered 
Man *) was brought to light in Geneva by 
Professor Martin of Geneva University. See 
G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1931), and 
T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Menander (1950). 
MENCHUCOV. See Menshikov. 

MENCIUS, properly Meng-tse (372-289 B.e), 
a Chinese sage, born in Shan-tun& 
founded a sdhooT on the model of that of his 
great predecessor Confucius. Whm forty 
years of age he travelled from one prinedy 
court to another for more than tweniy yea^ 
seeking a ruler who would put into practice 
his system of social and political order. Bu%‘ 
finding none, be retired. After his death bis 
disciples collected his sayings and published 
them as the Book of Meng»tse. The aim of 
his teaching was practical: how men, 
espedally rulers, shall best regulate their 
conduct His s;^tem is based on belief in 
the ethical goodness of man's nature, from 
which follow the cardinal virtues of bene- 
volence, rishteousness, moral wisdom, and 
propriety of conduct. He advocated firee 
trade, the deposition of bad ndm, divtsioupf 
labour, inspection of work by govemmeit, 
maintenance of good roads and bridges, 
poor-laws, educatimi and the abolition of 
war^ See Le^*s Life (1875) and studies 
by L A. RIchaids (1932) and L. GBes 


on-Tweed, He is best Imown ficHr bis Dloiq^, _ 

writteii in a racy, viaorous and idiomatic (1 88(M9^, Amdli* 

“ ‘ can philologitL editor and satireit, bom at 

Mtunore, pecame f jounuLlist and litwaty 
critic. Satiric individaal and iconoaestic. 


Fiemlsii rdtgious piSater, was born^ at 
SetifSQstadt of Dutdti and 

^...^TatChain^a' 

«f St e ilS r lm <wr“ ~~ 


M sna^ tirilwmoad Am Ametkaa Utwm . 
Mene .iii.tfaa *t««rtKi. In liUM h, CwdulHi*. 

StiMSTfiTSSSSSL , 

kL Malt, a IK .>!>», IMIKW.- 
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by W. Manchester (1952), C. Angoff (N.Y. 
1956), and Studies by I. Goldberg (1925), 
£. Kemler (Bjoston, Mass., 1950)« 

MENDEL, (1) Gregor Johaim (1822-84), 
Austrian biologist, was bom, son of a 
peasant ^oprietor, near Odrau in Austrian 
Silesia. Entering an Au^stinian cloister in 
Briinn, he was ordained a priest in 1847. 
After studying science at Vienna (1851-53) 
he returned to Briinn, and in 1868 became 
abbot there. Meanwhile he had been 
pursuing remarkable researches on hybridity 
in plants, and eventually established the 
Moidelian Law of dominant and recessive 
characters. His principle of factorial inherit- 
ance and the quantitative investigation of 
single characters have become the basis of 
modem genetics. His work was overlooked 
in his lifetime. See works by Bateson (1913), 
Jltis (trans. 1932) and Ford (1931). 

(2) Lafayette Benedict (1872-1935), Ameri- 
can chemist, professor at Yale, did much 
original work on nutrition, discovering 
Vitamin A (1913)1 and the function of 
Vitamin C. 

MENDELEYEV, Dmitri Ivanovich, myen-dye^ 
fyay'ef (1834-1907), Russian chemist, born 
at Tobolsk, professor of Chemistry at St 
Petersburg from 1866, formulated the periodic 
law by which he predicted the existence of 
several elements which were subsequently 
discovered, such as gallium, scandium and 
helium. Element No. 101 is named Mende- 
levium after him. See Essays by Thorpe 
(1923). 

MENDELSOHN, Erich (1887-1953), German 
architect (from 1933 in England and from 
1941 in America), was bom in Allenstcin. 
A leading exponent of functionalism, his 
most famous works Include the Einstein 
Tower at Potsdam and the Hebrew University 
at Jerusalem. See study by Whittick (1940). 


Mmidelssohn may be said to have attained 
his musical majority. In London in 1829 he 
conducted his Symphony in C Minor, A tour 
of Scotland in the summer inspired him with 
the Hebrides overture and the Scotch 
Symphony. He conducted the Lower Rhine 
festival at DOsseldorf in 1833 and 1834 and 
in 1835 the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig. 
He settled in Berlin in 1841 when the King of 
Pmssia asked his assistance in the founding 
of an Academy of Arts. In 1843 the new 
music-school at Leipzig was opened for him, 
with Schumann and David among his 
associates. He produced his in 

Birmingham in 1846. But hard work began 
to tell on him. He had scarcely returned 
from his tenth and last visit to England, in 
May 1 847, when the news of his sister Fanny’s 
death reached him. Periods of illness and 
depression followed rapidly; and he died at 
Leipzig on November 4. He was eminent as 
pianist and organist. His music, however, 
suffers from lack of emotional range, often 
deteriorates into fairy-like prestos and sugary 
sentimental andantes. His violin concerto 
(1844) characterizes this criticism, yet its 
charm almost defies it. See Lives by Benedict 
(18S0), Moscheles (1873), Stratton (1901). 
Petitpierre (1948), Radcliffe (1954), and hts 
Letters (ed. Selden-Gott, 1947). 

MENDERES, Adittn, men'de-rez (1899- ), 

Turkish statesman, bom near Aydin. 
Though educated for the law, he became a 
farmer, entered politics in 1932, at first in 
opposition, then with the party in power 
under Kemal Ataturk. In 1945 he became 
one of the leaders of the new Democratic 
party and was made prime minister when it 
came to power in 1950. Re-elected in 1954 
and 1957, in M^ 1960 he was deposed and 
superseded by General Cema) Gursel after 
an army coup. 


MENDELSSOHN, Moses (1729-8Q, German MENDES, Catolle, ma-dez (1841-1909), 


philosopher, grandfather of the composer, 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (q.v.), was bom at 
^ Dessau. His father, whose name was 
Mendel, was a Jewish schoolmaster and 
scribe. He went to study in Berlin at thirteen 
and eventually became the partner of a rich 
silk manufacturer. He was a diligent student 
of Locke, Shaftesbury and Pope; and as a 
zealous defieDder of enlightened Monotheism, 
was an apostle of Deism, and the prototype 
of Lesstng*s Nathan, His principal works are 
on Pope as a philosopher (conjointly with 
Lessmg, 1755), on the Sensations (1755), on 
Evidence in Metaphysics (1763); and 
Terusalem (1783). See Lives by Kayserling 
(2nd ed. 1887) and F. Bambem (1923). 
MENDELSSOHN - BARTHOWY, FeHx 
(1809-47), German composer, the grandson 
of Moses Mendelssohn (q.v.), was bom the 
am of a Hamburg banker who added 
me name BardxoJdy. Felix was careRiUy 
educated, especially in music and at ten 
made his &tt public appearance as pianist. 
Withm the next few years he formed the 
aomiotanoe of Goeme, Wchter and Mos- 


French writer, bom at Bordeaux of Jewish 
parentage, passed from the Parnassians to the 
Romantics, and wrote poems, novels, 
dramas and libretti as well as ioumalistic 
articles and criticisms. See critical biography 
(French) Iw A. Bertrand (1908). 
MENDES-fRANCE, Pierre, mS^dezrfrds 
(1907- ), French statesman, entered par- 
liament in 1932 as a Radical. In 1941 he 
made a daring escape from imprisonment in 
Vichy France and came to England to join 
the free French forces. ARer a short time 
as minister for national economy under de 
Gaulle in 1945, he became prominent on the 
opposition side, and in June 1954 succeeded 
M. Uintel as prime minister. At a troubled 
period he handled France’s foreign affairs 
with more firmness and decision than most 
of his Immediate predecessors, but just wben 
the government was beginning to show an 
unwonted semblance of stability it was 
defeated on its North African poli^, and he 
resigned In February 1955. A firm critic of 
deGauIle,heloithit86atsnthe 1958 electioni* 
gtudy by A. Wc^ (1956). 


dwleik And had his Symphony in distiiiguhhed famt^ of BasQue 

<€ ttiiiior and die B inimM’ Quartet. The origin: 

Aagaat of 1823 mw Iho opmpletiQii of his 0) IHige Hartaio de (1503-7^ gmt- 
opeia, Qwiackyi With the grimteon of (2). Entrusted by Cram V 

MIdmnumr ikim ovoture <1826) with the oondiict of his Italiaft policy 
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representation of his views at the Council of symphoniet. The Cycle, is a choral work to 
Trent; he inherited his ancestor's gifts as a his own text. 

statesman and man of letters. His War of MENOTll, Glaii-Carlo (1911- ), American 


Granada is a masterpiece of prose. 

' (2) Inigo Ixipez de (fl. 1450), Spanish 
statesman and poet created Marquis of 
Santillana by John 11 of Castile in 1445 for 
his services on the field, was a wise statesman, 
a sturdy patriot and an admired poet. He 
further left an excellent account of the 
Proven^aL Catalan and Valencian poets, and 
was the mi of folk*lorist8, a collector of 
popular proverbs * such as the old women 
repeat over the fire \ 

(3) Pedro Gooaalez de (1428-95), Spanish 
prelate and son of (2), was cardinal Archbishop 
of Toledo and trusted prime minister of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

M]^*C^DEZ PIDAL, Ramon, pee-THahr 
(1869- )• Spanish philologist and critic, 

bom at CoTufia, a pupil of Men6ndez Pelayo 
(q.v.), became professor at the University 
of Madrid in 1899, founded the Madrid 
Centre of Historical studies, and carried on 
the tradition of exact scholarship. His La 
Espaha del Cid (1929) is the finest Spanish 
historical study in modern times. He has 
published critical works on the ballads and 
chronicles of Spain. 

M£N£3^£Z Y PELAYO, Marcellno, may- 
Hen'dayth ee pay-lah’yo (1856-1912). Spanish 
scholar, critic and poet, regarded as the 
founder of modem Spanish literary history. 
His writings, all exemplifying his traditional* 
ism and Catholicism, include Uie History of 
Aesthetic Ideas in Spain (1884-91), in 

Literary Criticism (1884), and an important 
history of Spanish heterodoxies (1880-81). 
His verse includes Odes (1883) and antbolp' 
gies. See studies by M. Artigas (Madrid 
1927) and A, Sandoval (Madrid 1944), 
M£NGER,Earl (1840-1921). a founder of Ae 
' Austrian school ' of economics, was a native 
of Galicia, and from 1873 professor in 
Vienna. See J. A. Schumpeter, Ten Great 
Economists ( 1 952). ^ 

MENGS, Anton Raphael (1728-79), German 
painter, was born, the son of a Danish artist, 
at Aussig in Bohemia. Having eveotu^ 
settled at Rome, he turned Catholic, married, 
and directed a school of painting. In Madrid 
(1761-70 and 1773-76) he decorated the 
dome of the grand talon in the royal palace 
with the Apotheosis of the Emperor Trajan. 
M£NG«TS£. SccMfiNawi. 


composer, bom in Milan, settl^ in Amer- 
ica at the age of Seventeen. Instinctively 
imbued with the Italian operatic tradition, 
Menotti has achieved international fame with 
a series of operas that began with Amelia goes 
to the Ball, produced in 1937 at Philadelphia, 
where he was a student. Menotti writes his 
own libretti, and his later works. The Medium 
(1946), The Consul (1950), Amahl and the 
Night Visitors (1951), composed for television 
performance, and The Saint of Bleecker Street 
(1954), also adapted successfully for tele- 
vision, have great theatrical effectiveness 
although their musical style is derived from a 
wide variety of models. 

MENSHIKOV, (1) Alexander Danilovich 
(c. 1660-1729), Russian field-marshal and 
statesman, was bom of poor parents in 
Moscow, but entering the army, distinguished 
himself at the siege of Azov, and afterwards 
accompanied Peter the Great in his travels to 
Holland and England. During the war with 
Sweden (1702-13) he played an important 
part at Pultowa — Peter made him a field- 
marshal there — Riga, Stettin, Ac. At the 
capture of Marienburg the girl who became 
Catharine 1 fell into Menshikov’s hands, 
and was through him introduced to the tsar. 
Towards the end of Peter's reign Menshikov 
lost favour owing to extortions and suspected 
duplicities. But when Peter died he secured 
the succession of Catharine, and during her 
reign and that of her young successor, Peter 11 , 
he governed Russia with almost absolute 
authority. He was about to marry his 
dau^ter to the young tsar when the jealousy 
of the old nobiUty led to his banisl^ent to 
Siberia and the confiscation of bts immense 
estates. 

(2) Alexander Sergeievicb (1789-1869), 
great-grandson of (1), rose to the rank of 
general in the campaigns of 1812-15, was 
severely wounded at Varna in the Turkish 
campaign of 1828, and was made head of thi 
Russian navy. His overbearing behaviour as 
ambassador at Constantinople brought about 
the Crimean war, when he commanded at 
Alma and Inkermann, and defended Sebasto- 
pol, but in 1855 was recalled because of 
illness. 

MENIEITH, Sir John de, men-teeth\ Scottish 
knight who captured Wallace at 


MENIER, femUe Jurtin, mithyay (l«2«l), 

French industrialist, estoblished at Noisicl a MENUHIN, , Vei^, 


great chocolate factory. . v 

MENKEN, Adah laancs, originally (probably) 
Adah Bertha tlNM^dere (18357-68), Jewish 
actress, bom near New Orleans, aippeared as 
Mazeppa with immense sucoeis m London 
(1864) and elsewhere. She had many 
husbands (Heenam the * Benicia Boy% 
illegally aa she discovered), and many 
literary friends. Her posthumus poems, 
InfeHcia, were dedicated to Dickens. See 
B. VaiK The Naked 0952 ), ^ , 

MEN^, Peter {is8^ h 

composer, bori* in ^ 

stud^ at ^ Easuntm or 

rapidbr estaMMsed 

large-ieate worki. The Uat of his four 


^ , men'poo^in (1916- ), 

American violinist, bom in New York^^at 
the age of seven appeared as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
This was followed by appearances all over 
the world as a prodigy, and after ei^teen 
months' retirement for study, he continued 
his career as a virtuoso, winning intematUmal 
renown. See Ufb by R. MagiSoff (1956): 
MENZEL, men'tseL (1) Atelf (1815^1905), 
German painter, illustrator and engraver, 
bom at mslati, is known for his drawhigs 
illiisnating the times of Frederick the Great 
and WOUam I. See works by Iwdass (I^) 

Ofwiii 
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studied at Jena and Bonn, but from 1825 
lived mainly in Stuttgart He edited maga- 
zines, and wrote poms, novels, histories of 
German literature, poe^, Ac., a history of 
the world, literary criticism and polemics. 
See his autobiographical DenkwUnUgkeiten 

A^SlES, Robert Gordon (1894- ), 

Australian statesman, bom at Jeparit, 
Victoria, in the early stages of his career he 
practised as a barrister, but soon entered 
politics, becoming member of the Victoria 
parliament in 1928. Six years later, in 1934, 
he wmt to the Federal House of Represen- 
tatives, sitting as the member for Kooyang. 
He was Commonwealth attorney-general 
. for the years 1935 to 1939, and prime minist^ 
from 1939 to 1941. There followed a spell as 
leader of the opposition from 1943 to 1949, 
when he again took office as premier of the 
'' ^coalition government. He had been appoin- 
ted a privy councillor in 1937; and his 
qualities of high purpose and warm humanity 
were displayed during the war and the suc- 
ceeding years. In 1956 he headed the Five 
Nations Committee which sought to come 
to a settlement with Fresident Nasser of Egypt 
on the question of Suez. 

MERCATOR, (1) Gerhardos, Latinized form 
of CMnrd Kremer (1512>94), a Flemish 
mathematician, geographer and map-maker, 
of German extraction. The projection which 
has since borne his name was usra in his map 
of 1568. See L. A. Brown The Story of Maps 
(Boston 1950). 

(2) (Ger. KaufimuMs), Niockbun (c. 1620-87), 
Oernnui mathematician and astronomer, as 
engineer was responsible for the construction 
of the fountains at Versailles, as mathe- 
maticiaa is credited with the discovery of a 
series far log (1 ^-.z). From 1660 onwards he 
lived in Enmand. 

MERCER, 0) Cedi WiUiaiit. See Yates (1). 

(2) jQte, mer's^r (1791-1866), Endish dye 
chemist, bom near Blackburn, Lancs., is 
chiefly known for his invention of meroeriza- 
"teon — a process by which cotton is given a 
silky lustre resembiing silk. Almost entirely 
self^ucated, he made many important 
discoveries connected with dyeing and calico 
prmting, and became F.R.S. in 1852. 
MEREDITH, (1) George (1828-1909), Eogftth 
novelist, was bom at Portsmouth, the 
grandson of a famous tailor (die * great Mel * 
of Bnm Sarrirtgtonh was educated 
privatebr and In Germany. He was Thus 
able to view the Englidi ciais mtem witii 
d00cfyment, la Lon&o alter hetne anicied 
to a tdidtor he turned to jouinaBsm and 
letters, his first venture appearing in Oumh 
lommi in 1849, the year in whidi ho 
married Mary Ellen Ntcofiik a sritkiwed 
m of Thomas Love Pcncodt. No 
; this disastrous marriaie ga^ him «n 
t into smt lelatioiis, vrisidt buBts as 
rih hie work as his other grost Interest. 

' nd selection as Nattire*s way ^ 
man. His works did not bring 
ffittanciai fowiind; he had to refy 
' »m7%eFariM|Ar(ysndlusfratg 

^ in the BoUMhing house of 

Chnpaum and Hall. HbfMroiewofhs started 
a hmlmqiis Qrtalai fantasy, The 



Shaving of Shagpat (1855), to be tucoeeded 
in 1859 by The Ordeal of Rkhard Fevered 
whidi turns on parental tyramw and a false 
system of private education. The mawkidi 
love-affairs make it barely readable today. 
He did not achieve general popularity as a 
novelist till the delightful Diana the 
Crossways appeared in 1885. Intermemately 
we may write off his two novels on the Italian 
revolt oi 1848, Sandra Belloni (1864) and 
Vittorio (1866); but not Evan Harrington 
(I860), for the light It throws on Meredith's 
origins; Harry Richmond (1871); and least 
of all Beauchamp*s Career^ which pom tiie 
question of dass and p^y and is well 
constructed and dearly written. This last 
cannot be said of Meredith's later maior 
novds. The Egoist (1879), a study of refined 
selfishness, and The Amazing Matrk^e 
(1895). These two powerful works are 
maired by the aitifidality and forced wit 
whidi fatigues in so much of his poctiy. 
His first volume of verse (1851) is quite 
unremarkable, but Poems am lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth (1883) displays his new cryptic 
manner and discusses the two master themes 
— ^the ' reading of earth * and the sex dud. 
His mast^iece on the latter theme had 
appeared in 1862 when he consorted with the 
pre-Raphadite poets and painters. This is 
Modern Love, a novelette in pseudo-sonnet 
sequence form in which the novelist in him 
plays powerfully on incompatibiltty of 
temp^. His reading of earth is expressed 
cryptically in the magnificent Woods of 
Westermain, intelligibly in The Thrush in 
FM>ruaiy and tbriUingly in The Lark Ascend* 
ing, Ine volume called A Reading of Ltfe 
(1901) adds little to the record. It remains 
to be seen whether the revaluation of the 
Victorians, now in process, will enhance the 
fame of this vary cerebral poet. See studies 
by G. M. Trevdyan (1906), R. GaUand 
(1923), M. S. Gretton (1926), L. Stevenson 
(1953) and J. Lindsay (1956). 

(2) Owen. See Lytton (2). 

ME3UEZHKOVSIU, Dmitri Sstgeyeridk 
(1865-1941), Russian novelist, critic and 
poet, bom at St Petersburg, wrote a trilogy, 
Christ and Antichrist {The Death of the Gods^ 
The Forerunner^ Peter and Aknis), books on 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Montaigoe, Ac. His wUh, 
Zinaida Nticeiayevtta HmbR 0870-1945), 
was also apoet, novelist and critic. 

MERGENTHALER, Otbaar, mer*gen*tahl-dr 
(1854-99), Oerman^American inventor, bom 
at Hacbtd in Germany, became an Amaican 
dtizen in 1878 and tnvemed tile linotype 
machine, (patented in 1884). 

MERIMEE, iP Voaper, me*ree*may (1803^70), 
Fiendi novcHiC, bom at Paris, son a 
painter, studied law, visited Spain in 1830. 
and beM potto mider the rntnistnes of iwiiuae, 
conuiiefce and the interior. Admltlsd to 
the Academy in 1844, he became a seoainr in 
1853. His teat years were dooded %jf ill; 
health and meltnctooly, and the downfall of 
the empte hakened his death, at Oumes. 
He wrote novels and short atwriei, nemstH 
lofical and bfHevileTfl dia w M rt nt ioaaL nnd 
tnml4, tft Rftieii t—irttl. 
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his novels are Colomba. Mateo Ealconet Merton CoU«ge,Oxford> the prototype of the 
Carmen, La V^nus d'iue, Lokts, Arsine collegiate system in English universiti^ was 
Guilht, La Chambre bkue and VAbbi probably bora at Merton in Surrey, and was 
Aabain. His letters include the famous Bishop of Rochester from 1274. 

LeUres b one inconnue (1S73)« the Lettres b MERYON, Charles (1821-68), French etcher, 
m autre inconnue (1875) andjthe Letters to was bom in Paris, the son of an Englishman. 


Paoizzi (1 88 1 ). See'works by D’Haussonvitle 
(1888), Hlon (1894-98), W. H. Pater (1900), 
Pinvert (1906, 191 1)» Trahard 0925), 
Johiistone{192^ 

MERIVAJLE, dbarles (1803-93), English 
historian, son of John Herman (1779-1844), 
Greek scholar and brother of Herman (1806- 
1874), English economist, was educated at 
Harrow and St John's College, Cambridge, 
where he became fellow and tutor. His 
History of the Romans under the Empire 
(1850-^) is too generous to imperialism. 
See his autobiography (1899). His son, 
Hannan Charles (1839-1906), wrote some 
successful plays and novels. See his auto* 
biography (1902). ^ 

MEMS D’AcBIGNR. See D'Aubign 6 (1). 
MERLIN, an ancient British prophet and 
magician, supposed to have flourished during 
the decline of the native British power in its 
contest with the Saxons, and a hero of the 
Arthurian legend. There may have been 
two real Merlins — a 5th-century Welsh 
Merlin and a Caledonian 6th*oentury dupU* 
cate. See W. E. Mead, Outiine of the History 
of Merlin (1899), and Sir £. K. (Cambers, 
A rthur of Britain ( 1 927). 

MERRICK, orig. Miller, Leonud (1864-1939), 
English novelist, born in London, wrote a 
number of sentimental novels, mostly with a 
Paris setting, such as The Actor Manager 
(1898), A Chair on the Boulevard (19(m), 
IfTri/r Paris Laughed (1918), Ac. 

MERRIIX, Stuart (1863-1915), American 
symbolist poet, bom at Hempstead, Long’ 
Island, New York, and educated in Paris. 
His French poems Les Cammes (1895). Les 
Quatre Saisons (1900), &c., dcvelopeo the 
musical conception of potkry often with 
alliteration's artful aid. See study by Henry 
(1927). 

MERRIMAN, (1) Henry Setm, pseud, of Hugh 
StoweU Scott (18^-1903), English noveltst, 
born at Newcastle*upoii*Tyne, wrote The 
Sowers (18^), The Velvet Glove (1901) and 
many otoer novels to (he Dumas tradition. 

(2) John Xavier (1841-1926), South African 
sutesman, bora at Street, Somerset, went 
early to South Africa-*4lis fatlwr was Bishop 
of Grahamstowo— was a member of various 
Cape ministries from 1875, and premier 
(Sou^ African party) 1908-10. See Ule by 
P. Laurence (1920),. 

MERSENNE, Marla (1588-1648), Freadi 
mathematiciaii and mustdan and a friend of 
Descaites, the habit of a Minim Friar 
m 1611,^ and i^t hhi life in study, teaching 
in cotivenMdmola, and travel. He stouay 
defended the orthodoxy of die Caiteasin 

^E8nr^^,*Eva. See Keith (4). 

MERTQN, (1) John Ralph (1913- } English 
artist, wag boro in London. He studied at 
Oxford and in Italy, and pauted many 
por^iti in iempen|,lBeiiidtaf a notable mie 
of couatem Of Di&stttlilTm 

“ ■|<d.l27T>,lbiiiwl«tel2M 
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After serving for a short time as'' a naval 
officer, he worked in poverty in Paris, and is 
known by his sombre and imaginative 
etchings of Paris streets and buildings. He 
was colour-blind, and became insane. See 
monographs by Burty (1879), Wedmore 
(new ed. 1892X L* Delteil (trans. 1928) and 
C. Dodwn (1921). 

MESDAG, Hendrik Willem (1831-1915), 
Dutch marine painter, born at Groningen, 
settled at The Hague, where his personld . 
collection is housed in the Mesdag Museum. 
See H. Zileken, Mesdag, Painter of the North 
Sea (trans. 1896). 

MESMER, Fri^di Anton or Eranz (1734- 
1815), Austrian physician and founder of 
mesmerism, bom near Constance, studied 
medicine at Vienna, and about 1772 took 
up the opinion that there exists a power 
which he called animal magnetism, tn 1778 
he went to Paris, where he created a sensation. 
He refused 20,000 livres for his secret; but 
in 1785 a learned commission reporting 
unfavourably, be retired into obscurity in 
Switzerland. See books by Graham (1890) 
and F. A. Goldsmith (1934); also S. Zweig, 
Ment^ Healers (1933). 

MESSAGER, AndrdC^les Prosper, -sa-xhay 
(1853-1929), French composer, mostly of 
operettas, was horn at Montlugon. La 
Basoche (1890), a comic opera, was his best. 
See study by M. Auge-Laribe (Parts 1931). 
MESSAUNA, Valeria (d. a.o. 48), the wife 
of the emperor Claudius, a woman infamous 
for avarice, lust and cruelty. Among her 
victims were the daughters of Oermanicus 
and Dnisus, Valerius Asiaticus, and her 
confederate Polybius, in the emperor's 
absence she publicly married one of her 
favourites. The emperor at last had hi^ 
executed. See stu^ by Stadelmann (1924). 
MESSERSCHMllT. WU^ (1898- ), 

German aviation designer and production 
chief, in 1923 established the Messer* 
schmitt aircraft manufacturing works, of 
whirii he was the chairman and director. 
During the second World War he suppHed 
the Luftwaffe with its foremost types of 
combat aircraft. From 1955 he continued 
his activities with the revived Lufthansa and 
later also entered the automobile industry. 
MESSIAEN, Ottvicr Enghne Prtmgm Cbatits, 
mes^Ni (1908- ), French composer and 
organist, son of the poetess Cdcile Sauvage, 
was born in Avignon. He studied under 
Du|^ and Dukas, and was appointed 
professor at the Sdiola Cantorum. In 1941, 
he became professor of Harmony m the Pgris 
Conservatoire. Messiaen has composed 
exteoitvely for oimm» ordhestrau voice and 
piroo, and nmde Irequeot urn of ne^ 
ments audi as the Maiienot\ ; His 

music, vriiidi has evolved intricate mafee- 
matkal rityOimic systems, is ^moiivassd by 
imiSiiminystioism,«nd k bmt (MEride 
Pkiaoe by the twoMuid-a4mir4uw . 
work, Pbigt sur fsatfimt dim* mriL 
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the inammoth Turangalila Symphony, which 
makes use of Indian themes and rhytluns. 
MESTROVIC, Ivan, mesh'iro-vich (1883-^ 
), Yugoslav sculptor, was bom at 
Vrpoije in Dalmatia; a shepherd boy, he 
was taught woodcarving by his father, 
eventually studying in Vienna and Paris, 
where he became a friend of Rodin (q.v.). 
He designed the national temple at Kossovo 
(1907-12). He lived in England during the 
first World War and executed many portrait 
busts, including that of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
After the war he designed many war memo- 
rials. His work is naturalistic, emotionally 
intense and is characterized by an impressive 
simplicity. See Life by M. Curcin (trans. 
193S). His self-portrait bust is in the Tate. 
METASTASIO, the Grecized name of Pietro 
Trapas^ (1698-1782), Italian poet who was 
born at Rome. A precocious gift for improv- 
ising verses gained him a patron in Gravina, 
a lawyer, who educated him, and left him 
(1718) his fortune. He gained his reputation 
by his masque. The Garden of Hesperides 
(1722), wrote the libretti for 27 operas, 
including Mozart's Clemenza di Tito, and 
became court poet at Vienna in 1729. See 
his Letters, edited by Carducci (1883); 
Vernon Lee's Studies (1886); and Lives by 
Burney (1796) and L. Russo (1921). 
METAXAS, Yaimi, me-taks'as (1870-1941), 
Greek politician, born in Ithaka, gradu- 
ated from the military College in 1890, 
fought in the Thessalian campaign against 
the Turks in 1897, and later studied military 
science in Germany. He took a leading part 
in reorganizing the Greek army before the 
1912-13 Balkan Wars and in 1913 became 
chief of the general staff. A Royalist rival 
of the Republican Venizelos, he opposed 
Greek intervention in the first World War. 
On King Constantine's fall he fled to Italy, 
but returned with him in 1S121. in 1923 he 
founded the Party of Free Opinion. In 1935 
he became deputy prime mmishur after the 
failure of the Venizelist coup, and in April 
1936 became prime minister, in August 
establishing an authoritarian government 
with a Cabinet of specialist and retired service 
officers. His work of reormnizing Greece 
economtcalW and militarily bore fruit in the 
tenadous Greek resistance to the Italian 
invasion of 1940-41. 

METCALF, Jdm, met'kahf (1717-1810), 
'Blind Jack of Knaretborough *, lost his 
eyesight at six, but, tall and vigorous, fought 
at Falkirk and Culloden, smuggled, drove a 
stage-coadi, and. from 1765 constructed 185 
miMu of toad and numerous bridges in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

METCHNIKOFF. See Mechnikov. 
METElXCS, a Roman plebeian family which 
rase to front rank in the nobility. One 
iDfodMKr of it twice defeated Jugurtha 
4(09 another ccmquered Crete (97 a,c.). 

wittiam ism (1824-99), Engtisb 
eqgni^andinventmr, bornat^^^ He 
was appomted in 1857 to the East India 
Xiiisniy. where his experieiioes during the 
aired bis health, and he returned 
to England. His work on an explosive rifle 
MM was frustrated by the condemnaHoa 
the St Petersburg ConventioD, and he 


turned, to the design of breech-loading rifles. 
In 1888 the Lee-Metford rifle was adopted 
by the British War Office. See Lee (4). 
METHODIUS. See Cyril. 

METHUEN, until 1899 Stedman, Sir Algernon 
Methuen Marshall, Bart., methfyoo-in (1856- 
1924), English publisher, born in London. 
He was a teacher of classics and French 
(1880-95), and began publishing as a sideline 
in 1889 to market his own text-books. His 
first publishing success was Kipling's Barrack^ 
Room Ballads (1892), and, amongst others, he 
published works of Belloc, Chesterton, 
Conrad, Masefield, R. L. Stevenson and 
Oscar Wilde. He was created a baronet in 
1916. 

METSU, Gabriel, met-sU' (1630-67), Dutch 
genre painter, born at Leyden, settled in 
A mster dam. 

h^TlERNICH, Prince Clemens Lothar 
Wenzel (1773-1859), Austrian statesman, 
born at Coblenz, May 15, the son of an 
Austrian diplomat, studied at Strasburg and 
Mainz, was attached to the Austrian embassy 
at The Hague, and at twenty-eight was 
Austrian minister at Dresden, two years 
later at Berlin, and in 1805 (after Austerlitz) 
at Paris. In 1807 he concluded the treaty 
of Fontainebleau; in 1809 was appointed 
Austrian foreign minister, and as such 
negotiated the marriage between Napoleon 
and Marie Louise. In 18 12-1 3 he maintained 
at first a temporizing policy, but at last 
declared war against France; the grand 
alliance was signed at Teplitz; and Metter- 
nich was made a prince of the empire. He 
took a very prominent part in the Congress of 
Vienna, rearranging a German confederation 
(while disfavouring German unity under 
Prussian influence), and guarding Austria's 
interests in Italy. From 181 5 be was the most 
active representative of reaction all over 
Europe, persistently striving to repress all 
popular and constitutional aspirations. As 
the main supporter of autocracy and police 
despotism at home and abroad be is largely 
res^nsible for the tension that led to the 
upheaval of 1848. The French Revolution 
of that year, which overturned for a time half 
the thrones of Europe, was felt at Vienna, 
and the government fell. Metternich fled to 
England, and in 1851 retiied to his castle of 
Johannesberg on the Rhine. He died at 
Vienna June 1 1. A brilliant diplomat, a man 
of iron nerve and wilt, thou^ personally 
kindly, he bad few deep convictions, no warm 
sympathies, and no deep insight <nto the 
lessons of history. Bee his not too trust- 
worthy Autobiography (trans. 1S80-83L and 
works by Oross-Hoflmger (1846), Beer ClSTT), 
Matleson (1888), Umdc (Paris 1889), 
Sandeman (1911). F. de Reichenbera (1938i 
A. Cecil (3itl ed., 1947), C de QtmrnM 
(trans. 1953), and H. A. Kisainier, A World 
Restore d aim 
METTRIE. See Lambttxis. 

MEULENt mmlen, AiUm FraacoH we M 
(1632<-90), Ftemish paints, bom at Emssris, 
was in 1666 appointed natUe-^paiiiter to 
Louis XiV. 

MEIXNG. Jean de, or Icwi OooM <e. 
1250-1305), sating floinririied at Pani under 
Phflip the Fair. He translated many books 
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iato French, and left a witty Testameiu. But 
hia great work is his lengthy continuation 
(18,000 lines) of the Roman de la Rose, which 
substituted for tender allegorizing satirical 
pictures of actual life and an encyclopaedic 
discussion of every aspect of contemporary 
learning, which inspired many later authors 
to write in support of or in opposition to his 
views. 

MEURSIUS, Lat. form of De Meiirs, (1) 
Johannes or Jan (1579-1639), Dutch classical 
scholar, father of (2), born at Loozduinen 
near The Hag^, became in 1610 professor of 
History, and in 1611 of Greek, at Leyden, 
historiographer to the States-general. and in 
1625 professor of History at Sorb in Den- 
mark, where he died. He edited Cato's De 
Re Rustica, Plato's Timaeus, Theophrastus's 
Characters, and a long series of the later 
Greek writers; besides writing on Greek 
antiquities and Dutch and Danish history. 

(2) Johannes (1613-54), son of (1), also 
wrote antiquarian works of value, but his 
name has wrongly been connected with the 
hlthy Eiegantiae linguae Latinae (probably by 
Chorier of Vienne, 1609-92). 

MEUSNIER, Jean Baptiste Marie, nta-nyay 
(1754-93), French general and scientist, made 
ascents in a balloon, stated the theorem which 
bears his name, relating to the centre of 
curvature of anv plane section, and in the 
military held defended the fort of Konigstein 
against the Prussians (1793). 

MEVER, mVir, (1) Conrad Ferdinand (1825- 
1898). Swiss poet and novelist, was born at 
Zurich. After a period during which he 
concentrated mainly on ballads and verse 
romances, he composed the epic poem 
Huttens Letzte Taga (1871) and a number of 
historical novels such as Jiirg Jenatsch (1876), 
Oer Heilige (1880), &c., in which he excels in 
subtle and intricate psychological situations 
and complex characters. See works on 
him by n. Mayne (1925) and Burkhardt 
(1932). 

(2) Joseph (1796-1856), German publisher, 
was born at Gotha, and issued many impor- 
tant serial works, editions of German 
classics, the encyclopaedia known as Kon- 
versatioruhiexikon, historical libraries, &c. 
His business, the ' Bibliographical Institute 
was in 1828 transferred from Gotha to 
Hildburghausen, in 1874 (by his son) to 
Leipzig. 

(3) Julios Lothur voo (1830-95), German 
chemist, born at Varel, Oldenburg, became 
the first professor of CStemistry at Tubings 
in 1876. He discovered the Periodic Law 
independently of Mendeleyev (q.v.) in 1869 
and showed that atomic volurocs were 
lunctions of atomic weiriits. 

(4) Viktor (1848-97), German chemist who 
studied under Bunsen in Heidelberg, became 
professor at ZOrich. Gdttjngea and finally at 
Heidelb^ (1889). He discovered and 
investigated tmophetie and the oximes. The 
nature of his wrk undermined his health and 
he died by hts own hand. 

MEYERakR, Giaeottie, nit^-bayr (1791- 
18^), Gorman opefmdc.c<Mnpoief, was bom 
at Berhti, Orikkialiy lidsdb Beer, son of a 
Jewish bank^^lie adopted Bie name Meyer 
from a bedefector, and reconstructed and 


Italianized the whole. At seven he played 
in public Mozart’s D minor concerto^ and 
at fifteen was received into the house of Abt 
Vogler at Darmstadt, where Weber was his 
fellow-pupil. His earlier works were tmsuc- 
cessful, but in Vienna he obtained fame as a 
pianist. After three years’ study in Italy he 
produced operas in the new (Rossini's) style, 
which at once gained a cordial reception. 
From 1824 to 1831 he lived mostly in Berlin. 
He next applied himself to a minute study of 
French opera. The result of this was seen in 
the production at Paris in 1831 of Robert le 
Diable (libretto by Scribe), whose totally new 
style secured uimaralleled success over all 
Europe. It was followed in 1836 by the even 
more successful Hi^uenots, Appointed 
Kapellmeister at Berlin, he wrote the opera 
Ein Feldl^er in Schlesien, His first comic 
opera, L'Etoile du nord (1854), was a success, 
as was VA/ricaine, produced after his death 
at Paris. Praised extravagantly by Fetis and 
others, Meyerbeer was severely condemned 
by Schumann and Wagner on the ground that 
he made everything subsidiary to theatrical 
effect. His successive adoption of widely- 
different styles bears this out. But even 
opponents concede the power and beauty of 
some of his pieces. See Lives by A. M. 
Hervey (1913), L. M. Dauriac (Paris 1930) 
and J. Kapp (Berlin 1932). 

MEYERHOF, Otto Fritz, m'ir-hdf (1884- 
1951), German physiologist, professor at Kiel 
(1918-24), director of the physiology depart- 
ment at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Biology (1924-29), professor at Heidelberg 
(1930-38), is best known for his work on the 
metabolism of muscles, in 1922 he shared 
with A. V. Hill the Nobel prize for medicine. 
He died in Philadelphia. 

MEVNELL, AUce Christiana Gertrude, nie 
Tlioinpsoa,/nenV/ (1847-1922), English essay- 
ist and poet, was bom in Surrey. Her volumes 
of essays include The Rhythm of Life (1893), 
The Colour of Life (1896) and Hearts of 
Controversy (1917). She published several 
collections of her own poems, and anthologies 
of Patmore, of lyric poetry, and of poems for 
children. With her husband, Wilfrid M^roell 
(1852-1948), author and journalist, she edited 
several periodicals. See the memoir by her 
dau^icr, V. Mcynell (1929). 

MEYWNK, Giistov, ml^- (1868-1932), German 
writer, bom in Vienna, translated Dickens 
and wrote satirical noveb with a strong 
element of the fantastic and grotesque. 
Among the best known are Der Golem 
^15), Das^ grtfwe Gesicht (1916) and 

English divine, 
bora at Portsmouth, was an Independent 
minister at Ware and Leicester, In 1840 he 
founded the Noncotformist newspapra in 
which he led the campaign for the disestab* 
iisbment of the Church of England. He was 
M.P. from 1852. See Life by A. Miell 

(fU c. 700 g.c.), the rixth of the twelm 
minor Old Tcstanient i^phete, was a native 
of Mmaherii Oafii m $W. 
prophMded during the xeigna of 
Ahiz and Hesslrii^, Mug a YoMgnr 
tenqfkiriry of liaialii Hotea and Asm ^ 
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of Micfth, tee works by Caspar! 
and Ryasd (IS89), in German; and 
commentaries in finidisb. by Robinson (1926) 
and Wade (1932). 

MICHAEL (1921<> ), King of Rumania 
1927--30, 1940-47. son of Carol 11, first 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
grandfather Ferdinand 1, his father having 
renounced his own claims in 1925. In 1930 
he was supplanted by Carol, but again made 
king in 1940 when the Germans gained 
control of Rumania. In 1944 he played a 
considerable part in the overthrow of the 
dictatorship of Antonescu. He announced 
the acceptance of the Allied peace terms, and 
declared war on Germany. His attempts 
after the war to establish a broader system 
of government were foiled by the progressive 
communization of Rumania. In 1947 he was 
forced to abdicate and since then has lived in 
’ 6iUle. 

MICHAEL Vin PALAEOLOGUS (1234-82), 
Eastmn Roman emperor from 1259, distin- 
guished hlmsetf as a soldier and was made 
regent for John Lascaris, whom he ultimately 
deposed and banished. His army took 
Constantinople in 1261 and defeated the 
Greeks in 1263-44. Involved in hostilities 
with Charles of Sicily, he was obliged to 
admowledge papal supremacy in 1274, a 
policy which provoked discontent among his 
subjects, precipitated Charles's unsuccessful 
attempt on Constantinople (1281), and was 
% oontributoiy cause of the revolt and 
massacre known as the Sicilian Vespers 
(1282). Sec study by D. J. Geanakoplos 

B^OUEUS, Joham David, nute-kaylis 
(I7I7<-91), German Protestant theologian, 
was bom at Haile, professor of Philosophy 
(1746) and Oriental Langtiages (1750) at 
Odtlinm, pioneered historical criticism in 
blbhcaT interpretation. See his intraducthn 
t 0 the New Teeiament (trans. 1801) and 
Aios^law (trans. 1814), and Autobiography 
(1793). 

BdlCHEL, mee^heU (1) Frandegiie (1809-87), 
Fresicii,antiquafy, bom at Lyons, from 1839 
a pfou^r at Bordeaux, earned a repuUtion 
by researchet in Norman history, French 
dmoeotu^ argot and the Basques, and wrote 
Ecossais en France et tes franpais en 
Eoone (1862) and A Cn'ticai Inquiry itoo the 
Scottish language (1882). 

(2) Loaise 0830-1905), French anarchist, 
wra at Vroncourt, spent many yean preadi* 
mg icvotution, and sufibred impHsonment 
Bne resided forlan years in London. See bo- 
Mdmirvf (Paris 1886) and Ldfe by Boyer 
(Pans 1927). 

raCHELANGELO, properly Mtokei a gnMo 
Enamrotli (1475-15^), Italian aitte and 
pqeL was bm Mar^ 6, the son of a poof 
nebliemaik of Florme, at that time mayor of 
Caprm in Tuscany. At school the best 
aqergiea were devoted to drawing, and at 
tbirteeBy resolute in his choice despite parental 
mmoamof^ be was bound apprentice to 
inmsndaio. By Ids master he was recom- 
ineniM lq Useenzo de* Me^, and eoteiW 
for whkb tbs * Magniftoo * bad 
a piiodsw cc^eetioii of 
toon gave the giRmt 


student a room in his house and a seat at his 
table. In the Meutk qf the Centaurs (a relief 
of this period) the classical influence of 
Lorenzo*s garden is strikingly apparent, 
though the straining muscles and contoited 
limbs, which mark the artist's mature work, 
are already visible. A marvellous contrast 
to the Centaurs is the MaAonna^ conceived and 
executed in the spirit of Donatello, whidi, 
thou^ not consciously antique, is mr mare 
classical. Afbir Lorenzo's death in 3492, 
Piero, his son and successor, is said to hav; 
treated the artist with scant courtesy; and 
Michelangelo fled to Bologna for a time, but 
in 1495 he returned to Florence, and ^oduoed 
a marble Cupid. Its purchaser. Cardinal San 
Giorgio, summoned the sculptor to Rome, 
and in 1496 Michelangelo arrived in the 
Eternal City. The influence of Rome and 
the antique is easily discernible in the 
Bacchus^ now in the National Museum at 
Florence. To the same period b^ongs the 
exquisite Cupid of the South Kensington 
Museum. The Fieta (1497), now in St 
Peter's, shows a realism vvholly at variance 
with the antique ideal. For four yewrs the 
sculptor remained in Rome, and then 
returning to Florence, fashioned the David 
out of a colossal block of marble. David is 
the Gothic treatment of a classic theme; in 
pose and composition there is a stately 
grandeur, a dignified solemnity. The Hofy 
Family of the Tribune and the Madonna in the 
National Gallery belong to the same time, 
and, like a cartoon (now existing only as a 
copy) for a fresco never completed in the 
Great Hall of the Council, prove that 
Michelangelo had not wholly neglected tito 
art of painting. His genius, however, was 
essentially plastic; he had far more interest 
in form than in colour. In 1503 Jttliiis fl, 
succeeding to the pontificate, again sum- 
moned the painter-sculptor to Rome. 
Michelangelo could as little brook opposition 
as the pope, and their dealings were contim}- 
ally interrupted by bitter quarreli and 
recriminations. The pope oommissiooed the 
sculptor to design his tomb, and Un forty 
years Michelangelo clung to the hope ibat 
he would yet complete the great monument; 
but intrigue and spite were too strong for 
him. Other demands were continuafiy made 
upon his energy, and the sublime statue of 
Moses is the best fragment that it left |o us 
of the tomb of Julius. Bramantev If Vasari's 
account be true, poisoned^he pope^s mind 
against the sculptor; instead of being allowed 
to devote himieif to the monumenL wlti^ he 
deemed the work of his life, be was ordered 
to decorate the oeiliiig of the Sistifte Chapel 
with paintings. In vain he protested that 
sculpture was his profession, in vam he 
urged Raphael's bigher qualifications for the 
task; the pope was obdurate, and hi 1508' 
1512 Mkhdanmdo achiered a niadmitece 
of decorative efesimt* Abnoft. aufmamaa 
invention, miiuculoui variety 
gesture, place this inamlkiCB^^a 
the greatest adikretnenre of bumin kum- 
No socHier had he flniihed bis work hi w 
SMoa Chgpd tbaa be retnnied with eager- 
ness to the tosib. BntJaiSUFopeJaliiisH 
dwd» and the dudnuds, bit 
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demanded a more modest design. Next, 
bdtore the work could be undertaken Pope 
Leo X, of the Medici family, commissioned 
MicheUmuio to rebuild the facade of the 
chnrdi of San Lorenno at Florence and 
mirieh it with sculptured figures. The master 
reluctanHy coomlied, and set out for Carrara 
to quarry marble; from 1514 to 1522 his 
artistic record is a blank, as the elaborate 
scheme was ultimately given up, though the 
sculptor, distracted by ever-new demands, 
remained in Florence. But in 1528 the danger 
of his nadve city forced him to the science of 
fortification, and when in 1529 Florence was 
besieged Michelangeto was foremost in its 
defence. After the surrender he completed 
the monuments to Giuliano and Lorenzo de* 
Medid, vdiich are among the greatest of his 
works. ^ In 1533 yet another compact was 
entered into concerning Pope Juliuses ilUfated 
sepulchre; whereupon he was once again 
cqmmisaioaed to adorn the Sistine Chapel 
with fresoc^ After a delay of some years he 
began to 1537 to paint The JLast Judgment, 
which, finished at Christmas 1541, was the 
master's last pictorial achievement. Next 
year he was appointed architect of St Pet^^'s, 
and devoted himself to the work with loyalty 
until his death, on February 18, 1564. 
Midtelangelo is by far the most britiiaiit 
representative of the Italian Renaissance. 
He was not only supreme in the arts of 
sculpture and painting — in which grandeur 
and sublimity rather than beauty was his aim 
—hut was versed in all the learning of his age, 
a poet of powerful individuality, an architect 
and military aigineer. See bibliography by 
Steinmanti and Wittkower (1927), studies by 
C. Tolnay (1945-54) and A, Allen (1956); 
also Milaiiesrs Lettere di Micheiangeh 
(1873). 

MICHELET, Jules, meesh-hy (1798-1 874). 
French historian, TOtn in Paris, lectured on 
history at the Ecole Normale, assisted 
Guizot at the Sorbemne, workim at the 
Record Ofice, and was ultimately elected to 
the Academy m 1838 and appointed professor 
of History at the College de France. The 
greatest of many historical works are his 
monumental Histoirt de France (24 vols. 
1833<-67) and hts Histairt de fa H^vofution 
(7 vote. 1847-53). By refusing to swear 
aliegianoe to Louis Ni^leon he lost his 
appointments, and heaceiorth worked mostly 
in Brittany and the Riviem. His second wife, 
Afieie 3V&lat«L is believed to have coHabo* 
rated in sevend naiuire books induding 
L OJseau (1856), VJimete (1857) and La Mer 
(1861), to his last yem he sec himself to 
complete fait great Himire. but he did not 
live to carry it Imo&d Waterloo (3 voli. 

!SI^’ 1*** by O. Mooed (I87S «na 
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MICHELOZZI, MkfiKlozzo di BartnlMmee* ^ 
(1396-1472), Italian ar^t^t 
and sculptor, bom at Florence, was associated 
with OnilMMrii (q.v.) x>tt his famous bronze 
doors for the baptistery there, and cqj^bor- 
ated with Donatello (q.v.) in several major 
sculpture groups, including monuments to 
Pope John XXllI and Cardinal Brancacci 
(1427). He was court architect to C^osimo 
de' Medici, with whom he was in exile at 
Venice, where he designed a number of 
buUdings. One of his finest works is the 
RJeardi Palace in Florence. See study by 
Wolff(l900). ^ 

MICHELSON, Albert Abraham (1852-1931), 
American physicist, bora at Strelno in 
Germany, professor of Physics at Chicago 
from 1892, became in 1907 the first American 
scientist to win a Nobel prize. He invented 
an interferometer and an echelon grating, 
and did important work on the spectrum, 
but is chiefiy remembered for the Michelson- 
Morley experiment to determine ether drift, 
the negative result of which set Einstein on 
the road to the theory of relativity. 
MICKIEWICZ, Adam, mits-kyay^vich (1798- 
1855), Polish poet, was born near Novogro- 
dek in Lithuania (Minsk), December 24, and 
educated at Vilna. He published his first 
poems in 1822, and as founder of a students* 
secret society was banished to Russia (1824- 
1829); there he produced three epic poems, 
glowing with patriotism. After a journey in 
Germany, France and Italy appeared (1834) 
his masterpiece, the epic Pan Teuleusz 
(Thaddeus; Eng. trans. 1886)— a brilliant 
delineation of Lithuanian scenery, manners 
and beliefs. After teaching at Lausanne, he 
was appointed Slavonic professor at Paris in 
1840, but deprived in 1843 for political 
utterances. He went to Italy to ormize the 
Polish legion^ but in 1852 Louis Napoleon 
appointed him a librarian in the Paris 
Arsenal. He died November 28, 1855, at 
Constantinople, whither the emperor had 
sent him to raise a Polish legion for service 
against Russia. His body, first buried at 
Montmorency in France, was in 1890 laid 
beside Kosciusko's in Cracow cathedral. 
Mickiewicz, the national poet of the Poles, is 
after Pushkin the greatest of all Slav poets. 
See Lives by bis son (1888), M. M. Gardner 
(1911) and M. Jastrun (194^. 

MICKLE, WBUam Julios (1735-88). Scottish 
poet, bora in Langholm manse, and educated 
at Edinburgh High School, failed as a 
brewer, and turned author in London. In 
1765 he published a poenn The Concubine (or 
Syr Martyn), and m 1771-75 his version 
rather than translation of the Imiad of 
C:iainoeo8. In 1779 he went to Lisbon as 
secretory to Commodore Johnstone, but Ms 
last yeafs were spent in London. His ballad 
of Cunmor Hall (wbidk sui^ted Ket^bmth 
to Scott) is poor stufiT, but^There's nae 
aboot the house ' is assured of immcHtality. 
See Life Shn ptefi)^ to Mlekte's fom, 

hi Yoriotin. bflcuM, a feOow ^ Into 

ColkttB. 
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to seat at Hildersham in Cambridge- 
M W His Letter from Rome, showing an exact 
enormity between Ropery and Paganism 
(1729), was an attack on the Catholic ritual. 
He next assailed the orthodox Waterland, 
givinf^np literal inwiration and the historical 
truth of the Old Testament. He professed 
to be answering Tindal and other Deists, 
but it is none too certain that he was not 
himself a freethinker. In 1747-48 he pub- 
lished his Introductory Discourse and the 
Free Inquiry into the miraculous powers 
claimed for the post-apostolic church. His 
famous Life of Cicero (1741) was largely 
borrowed from Bellenden (q.v.). 

(2) Sir Hugh (c. 1560-1631). a London 
^Idsmith bom at Galch Hill near Denbigh, 
in 1 609-1 3 constructed the New River, a canal 
bringing water from springs in Hertford- 
shire to the New River Head at Clerkenwell 
to augment London's supply. He represented 
Denbigh from 1603, and was made a baronet 
in 1622. 

(3) Tlioimis (c. IS70-I627). English 

dramatist, is first mentioned in Henslowe's 
Diary in 1602, when he was engaged with 
Munday, Drayton and Webster on a lost 
play, Casar's Fall First on the list of his 
printed plays is Blurt, Master Constable 
{lb02)y a light, fanciful comedy. Two inter- 
esting tracts. Father Hubbard's Tale and The 
Black Book, exposing London rogues, were 
published in 1604, to which year belongs the 
^first part of The Honest Whore (mainly 
written by Dekker, partly by Middleton). 
The Phatnix and Michaelmas Term (1607) arc 
lively comedies; even more diverting is A 
Trick to Catch the Old O/te (1608) ; and A Mad 
World, My Masters, from which Aphra Bchn 
pilfered freely in The City Heiress, is singu- 
larly adroit. The Roaring Girl (161 1 ; written 
with Dekker) idealizes the character of a 
noted cut-purse and virago. Middleton 
was repeatedly employed to write the Lord 
Mayor 8 pageant. A Chaste Maid in Cheap* 
ide was probably produced in 1613, as was 
No Wit, No Help like a Woman's, A Fair 
Quarrel (1617) and The World Lost at Tennis 
(1620) were written in conjunction with 
Rowley, as were probably More Dissemblers 
Betddes Women (1622?) and The Mayor 
of Quittborough, In 1620 Middleton was 
appointed dty dironologer, and a MS. 
Chronicle W him was extant in the 18th 
mtuiy. The delightful comedy. The Old 
Law, first published in 1656, is mainly tto 
woik of with something by Middle- 

ton, all revised by Massinger, In the three 
posttunaaous plays. The Changeling, The 

Gypsy axid Women Beware Women, 
Middfetoti's genius is seen at its highest 
Rowl^ luMi a share in the first two and 
third. A very curbus and 
Miha pmyiB A Game at Chess, MCted in 1624. 

published in 1652, was mainly 
Anything for a Quiet Lfe 
®4y have been revtoi by Shiim. 
Mpdbtoh ^ eoficemed in the authorship 
of the toys tnduded in the works of 
ieimrata^Fh^^ See study by R, H. 

Wp a M . (l635-8a 

iMdi pamter, bom ai IxqNkai, excelled in 


small-scale, ex^isitely finished genre-pictures 
in the style of Dou and Ter Borch. His sons 
Jan (1660-90) and WUIem (1662-1747) 
followed his example. Willem's son Frans 
(1689-1773) was less successful as a painter, 
but made his name as a writer of antiquarian 
works. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE, Ludwig, mees 
(1886- ), German-bom American archi- 

tect, born at Aachen, was a director of the 
famous Bauhaus, at Dessau (1929-33), 
emigrated to the United States where he 
became professor of Ardiitecture at the 
Chicago Technical Institute (later called the 
Illinois) for which he built new premises on 
characteristically functional lines. Other 
notable designs include the German pavilion 
at Barcelona (1929) and flats in Berlin (1926) 
and Chicago (1948-49). Sec study by P. C. 
Johnson (N.Y. 1947). 

MIGNE, Jacques Paul, meen'y* (1800-75), 
French theologian, born at St Flour, was 
ordained in 1824. A difference with his 
bishop drove him to Paris in 1833, where he 
started the Catholic VUnivers, In 1836 he 
sold the paper, and soon after set up a great 
publishing house at Petit Montrougc near 
Paris, which gave to the world Scripturae 
Sacrae Cursus and Tlteohgiae Cursus (each 
28 vols. 1840' 45), Collection des orateurs 
sacris (100 vols. 1 846-48), Patrologiae Cursus 
(383 vols. 1844 et seq.), and Encyclopddie 
thiologique (171 vols. 1844-66). None of 
these possesses critical value. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, thinking that the undertaking 
had become a commercial speculation, 
forbade it to be continued, and wnen Mignc 
resisted, suspended him. A great fire put an 
end to the work in February 1868. 
MIGNET, Francois Auguste Marie, meen-yay 
(1796-1884), French historian, was born at 
Aix in Provence, and there studied law with 
Thiers. In 1821 he went to Paris, wrote for 
the Courrierfranfais,SLt\d lectured on Modem 
History. His Histoire de la revolution 
franpaise (1824) was the first, a sane and 
luminous summary. With Thiers he signed 
the famous protest of the journalists in 1830, 
and after the Revolution became keeper of 
the archives at the Foreign Office (till 1848). 
In 1833 he explored the famous Stmancas 
Archives. Elected to the Academy of Moral 
Sciences at its foundation in 1832, he sue* 
oeeded Comte as its perpetual secretary in 
1837, and was elected to fill Rqynouard*s 
chair among the Forty in ifi36. His work» 
include La Succession d'Espagne sous Louis 
XIV (1836-42). Antonio Perez et Philippe II 
(184!B, PrankliH (1848), Mjaie Stuart (1851), 
Charies*Qufnt (1854), Elogts hiztoriques 
(1843-64-77), and Franpots I et Chiles V 
(1875). See works by Trefort (Budapest 
l8g5)JE. Petit (Paris 1889), L Simem (1889)^ 
MIGim, Marla Evarlst (1802*66), KSnt of 
Poftuiud. bom at Lisbon, the third son of 
King Jomi Vi, plotted (1824) to overthrow 
the constitutiofia] form of govermoeni 
granted 1^ his father; but with his 
to chief abettor, was banished* At John s 
death In 1826 the itome dovoK^ iipon 
Mlgnel’s eider bioUier, Mro, etepbior of 
Brim; he^ however, mstoed It in 
his damd^, Mir^ snaking M^uel rogeot; 
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but Miguel summoned a cortes. whidi 
proclaimed him king in 1828. In 1832 Pedro 
captured Oporto and Lisbon, and Charles 
Napier^dcstroycd Mitel’s fleet off Cape 
St Vincent (1833). Next year Maria was 
restored, and Miguel withdrew to Italy. He 
died at Bronnbaoi in Baden. 
MIHAILOVICH, Dragoljab or Drazha, 
me^hiVchvich (1893-1946), Serbian soldier, 
was a re^lar officer in the first World War, 
after which he rose to the rank of colonel in 
the Yugoslav army. In 1941 he remained in 
Yumlavia, after the German occupation, 
and from the mountains organi 2 sed resistance, 
forming groups called OKetniks to wage 
guerrilla warfare. When Tito’s Communist 
Partisans* resistance developed, Mihailovich 
allied himself with the Germans and then 
with the Italians in order to fight the 
Communists. He was executed by the 
Tito government for collaboration with the 
occupying powers. 

M1KIa>S 1CH, FVanz von (1813-91), Slavonic 
scholar, born at Luttenberg, studi^ at Graz, 
worked in the Imperial library at Vienna, and 
was professor of Slavonic at the university of 
Vienna (1 850-85), being elected to the 
Academy in 1851, and knighted in 1869. 
His thirty works include Lexicon Linguae 
Palatosthvenicae (1850), Vergleichende sia-^ 
wische Grammatik (1852-74), works on the 
Gypsies (1872-80) and the great Etymological 
Slav Dictionary (1886). 

MIKOLAJCIK, Stanislaw, -iT'chik (71903- ), 
Polish politician, born, a miner's son, in 
Westphalia, became leader of the Peasant 
Party in Poland in 1937. In 1940-43 he held 
office in the exiled Polish government in 
London, and in 1943-44 was prime minister. 
After the German defeat he became deputy 
premier in the new coalition government in 
Warsaw, but fled to the U.S.A. when the 
Communists seized power in 1947. 
MIKOYAN, Anastas Ivaaovkh (1895- ). 

Soviet politiciaii, bom in Armenia, of poor 
parents, studied theology and became a 
fanatical revolutionary. Taken prisoner in 
the fitting at Baku, he escaped and made 
his way to Moscow, where be met Lenin and 
Stalin. A member of the Central Committee 
in 1922, be hel^ SuUn against Trotsky, 
and in 1926 bikame minister of trade, to 
which capacity he did much to improve 
Soviet standards of living. He shovfed 
himself willing to learn from the West, 
in the manttfacture of canned goods and 
throughout the food industry generally. 
While other politicians came and went, 
Mikoyan’s genius for survival enabled him 
in 1958 to become a first vice-chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and as such 
a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. 

MiLFORD* Robla Humplirey (1903- )• 
English composer, studied under Vau^ip 
Williams, wrote much choral music, a violin 
concerto and other instrumental wortfj, and 
^the oratorio A Braphat /« tha Land ^ 
MILHAUD, tMkm, mee^ld {im- h 
Erwich osmposer, bom at Aia-w*Provenc^ 
studied unto Widor and Dtndy, oM 
fr<Hn 1917 Ui 1919 nm atthdied to ^ Fren^ 
at Rio delaiidlfo, where he met the 


playwright Paul Claudel, with whom he 
frequently collaborated, e.g. in the S^ra 
Christopher Colunibm, For a time he was a 
member of the group known as Us Six, and 
from 1940 he has lived in the United States. 
Milhaud is one of the most prolific of ihodem 
composers, having written several operas, 
much incidental music for pl^, ballets 
(including the jazz ballet La Criation du 
monde\ three symphonies and orchestral, 
choral and chamber works. Much of his 
work is polytonal. 

MILL, (1) James (1773-1836), Scottish phil- 
osopher, father of (3), bom, a shoemaker’s 
son, near Montrose, studied for the ministry 
at Edinburgh, but in 1802 settled in London 
as a literary man. He edited and wrote for 
various periodicals, and in 1806 commenced 
his History of British India (1817-18). In 
1819 the directors of the East India Company 
made him (though a Radical) assistant- 
examiner with charge of the revenue depart- 
ment, and in 1832 head of the examiner’s 
office, where he had the control of all the 
departments of Indian administration. Many 
of his articles (on government, jurisprudence, 
colonies. &c.) for the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
were reprinted. In 1821-22 he published 
Elements of Political Economv, in 1829 
Analysis of the Human Mind and in 1835 the 
Fragment on Mackintosh. He was no mere 
disciple of Bentham, but a man of profound 
and original thought, as well as of great 
reading. His conversation gave a powerful 
stimulus to many young men like his own son 
and Grote. He took a leading part in ,„ 
founding University College, London. He . 
died at Kensington. See J. S. Mill’s Auto^ 
biography and A. Bain (1882) and biblio- 
graphy under (3). 

(2) John (1645-1707), English New 
Testament critic, bora at Shap in Westmor- 
land, entered Queen’s College, Oxford, as 
servitor in 1661, and was fellow and tutor, 
rector of Blechingdon, Oxfordshire (1681), 
principal of St Edmund’s Hal! (1685), and 
prebendary of Canterbury (1704). His 
Novum Testamentum Graecum, the labour of , 
thirty years, sponsored by Dr Fell (q.v.), 
appeared a fortnight before his death. 

(3) John Stuart (1806-73), English phito« 
sopher and radical reformer, bom May 20 in 
London, the son of (i), who made himself 
responsible for John’s unique education. He 
was taught Greek at the age of three, Latin 
and arithmetic at eight, tome at tweh^ and 
political economy at thirteen, his onW 
recreation being the daily walk wtth*iiii 
father, who conducted at! the while oral 
examinations. In 1820 he visited Ffanoe, 
and on his return read history, taw and 
philosophy. His first published writings 
appeared in the newspaper The Travsdler 
(1822). In 1823 he began a career under his 
father at the India Office, from whidi he 
retired in 1858 at head of his department, 
declining a teat on the new India CoundL 
His father moulded him into a fiiture teadm 
of the Benthamite movement and in 1823 be 
became a mmsibtt of a wmdt wliRtiiaitei 
society vdiidi md in Bentham’s hotda, the 
a«ijee«ve * utlUtariatt* having been ttm to 
dticribe its doctrinat tnm one of CHdfl 
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Jioffiglk He idso became a flrequent orator in 
the^Coadon Debating Socie^ met Maurice 
and SterKng, * the CoYeriiige Liberals % 
corresiKmded with Carlyle, mid often con- 
tribum to the Westminster Review, A 
devoit Malthusian, he was arrested in 1824 
for helping to distribute birth-control 
literature among London's poor. In 1826 he 
underwent an intellectual crisis which modified 
his attitude to Benthamism, which stressed 
reason to the exclusion of emotion. He 
realized that happiness was best achieved 
not by making it a direct aim but indirectly 
by enthusiastically following some ideal or 
cultural pursuit. His reviews on Tennyson 
fl835), Carlyle (1837) and particularly on 
Bentham (1838) indicate his newly-found 
divergencies fh>m the creed he still professed 
to serve. In 1830 he met Harriet Taylor, the 
..blue-stocking wife of a wealthy London 
merdiant, and their long romance culminated 
in marriage in 1851, two years* after her 
tolerant husband's death, and she prevented 
Mill's modifications of utilitarianism iVom 
going too far. In 1843 he published his great 
System of Lottie with its four celebrated 
canons of inductive method which fhnction 
effectively, provided that causality or Mill's 
'Law of the Uniformity of Nature* is 
assumed. His treatment of Induction 
influenced Jevons, Venn, Johnson and 
Keynes, and its rejection formed the basis of 
.the mathematical logic systems of Frege, 
^Melnong and Russell, 1848 he published 
Princiotes of PoUtical JBfoiiomv, which 
foreshadowed the marginal utility theory and 
remained long a standard work. But he is 
best remembered for hls^brilliant essay On 
Liberty (1859), revised with great care In 
coflaboratton with Harriet, shortly before her 
death. It argues not^'only for political 
free^mi but for sodid freedom, not only 
against die tyranny of tbe majority but also 
against the aodal tyranny of prevailing 
ooffventiorrs and onions. Emys on 
Kepresentative Covemment and VrtiitarUtn- 
ims (both 1861) followed, the latter making 
expiicft MilTs modifleation of Bmthamlsm, 
admitting Qualitative dHTerenoes in pleasures 
and providing pixx^ of the two chief utili- 
tarian principles that happiness alone It 
intrtnsieafly wood and that a right action it 
one sriikh makes for the happhiesa of the 
greatest number. In proving the flrsi he 
ooiranlts the criebrated howler of egitating 
'detirad'wifli'derifable*, W^Exandmikm 
of Sir W, Btmdilorfs Phihsopity (1863) 
siSbetiveiy cririebud that pbilofopher'a oiis^ 
turn of Scottish school and Kanlhut philo- 
sophy. Standing as a woffcbig-fuan*! 
candidate for Wesbahiiter in 1865, he was 
anrpriiiAgly ^eeted and also became lord 
laceor ofSt Andrews Untversity. Ihm 
yem In parlianunit weiu devoM to w«Hiieit*S 
siAage, sopporthig the Advanced Ubefali 
cmnpatgn^ the g ove rno r of 

VstaidliftgofamtttSiy. Ins|di«dby 
t riM on t|^ maiy^^ 
le ineaaalities euffbred hy women, he 
worn T^^Subfeetkm of Women (1869), mi 

18^ ** 
einie* so Lord JSSartS^ * 


Bertrand Russell, vriio was later to outrival 
him hi terms of pure phtlosophicnB^achieve- 
ment. But Mill, like Locke, dianged the 
intdiectual climate and exerM a profound 
and abiding influence on the political refor- 
mers of his day. He died May 8, 1873, and 
was buried at Avignon. Other worn include 
an important preface to his father's Anoiysisof 
the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1869), 
Auguste Comte and Positivism (1865), Three 
Essays on Religion (IS'^d), Bhtsertations and 
Discussions (1859-75), Letters^ ed. H. S, R. 
Elliot (I910)i Autobiography (1873; new ed, 
H. J. Laski 1924). See Lives hy A. Bain 
(188^, F. A. Hayek (1951), R. Borchard 
(1957), M. St J. Packe (1957), M. Cranston 
(1958L and studies by J. McCosh (1866), 
A. Bain (1884), T. Whittdeer (1908), R. 
Jackson (1941), R. P. Ansdiotz 0953). K, 
Britton (1953), B. Russell (195^, J. C. Rees 
(195^, J. namenaUE, The English VtiUtarlans 
(1950) and British Empirical PhUosophers^ 
cd. A. J. Ayer and P. Windi (1951). 

MILLAIS, Sir John Everett, (1829-96), 
English painter, bom at S<Hiihampton, 
June 8, of an old Jersey family, studied in the 
schools of the Royal Academy, and at seven- 
teen exhibited his Pizarro seizing the Inca of 
Peru. He now became associated with the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, especially with 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Holman Hunt, 
and was markedly influenced by them and by 
Raskin. His first Pre-Raphaelite picture, a 
scene from the Isabella of Keats, figured in 
the Acadenw in 1849, where it was followed 
in 1850 by Christ in the House of His Parents^ 
whidi met the full force of the anti-Pre- 
Raphaelite reaction. The Pre-Rapbaebte 
style is also apparent in the wril-known 
Ophelia and The Order rf Release (1853), but 
Autumn Leaves and Hie Blind Girl (1856) 
^aibody more sincerity and depth of feeling. 
The exquisite Gambler^ s Wife (1869) and 
The Boyhood of Raleigh (1870) matk 
transition of his art mto its final phase, 
displaying brilliant and rifeettve colouring, 
effortless power of brushwork, and drikacy 
of flesh-painting. The interest and vahie of 
bis later works lie mainly in theif splcfidid 
technical qualities. In great part they are 
portraits (Bright, Beaoemsfidai, Newinan. 
Oladstmie, Rci.), varied by a few such 
Important lanckmpes as OtiU O^ober (1871). 
aod by such an occasional flgure-pleoe as 
The North-west Passewe (1873). Mtllais 
executed a few etchings, and bis ilhistfatlons 
In Good Words^ Once a Week^ the Ce^dt* 
Ac. (1857-^) jkiee bisn in the very flm ranic 
of woodcut dewgners. He became a baronet 
In 1885, P.R.A. in Ffbroiry 1896: and, 
dying on Augmt 13, was buritm in St faoi s* 
See Ruskin^i Notes on Ms OeoiPa&or 
BxbfoftioD in 1886, Spirimatm^ hXmB end 
his WMcs (1898), and Lives to 
(now ed. 1896) and (1899) Sir mifp 8^rth 
son, jrehi €Mna(lM5-t93IX mdSSl^tcT. 
naturailsl; htg-game sbdt , 
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American poet bom at Rockfnnd, won 
die IHdioiSrpcftm witli Iwr 

su , 
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(1942), as wet) as coflections 6f lirHcs aad 
sonnets. See study by E. Atkins (193^. 

MftLK^BE. SecT>BMitLH. 

M11XER« (I) AiDuir (1915- ), American 
ydaywHafht, was bom In New York 0*tv. His 
Death of a Sahaman (1949) won the Pulitzer 
prize and brought him international recoc* 
nltton, thouah Alt My Sons (1947) had 
already placed him in the front rank of 
American dramatists. The Crucible (1953) 
is probably, to date, his most tastina work, 
since ils theme, the persecution of the Salem 
witches equated with contemporary political 
persecution, stands out of time. His marriage 
to Marilyn Monroe, the film actress, and his 
brush anth the authorities over early Com- 
munist sympathies brought him considerable 


(2) lieary (1991- ), American author, 

bom in New York, is known for his satires 
and reminiscences coloured by the wanderings 
of an adventurous early life and by antagon- 
ism to various facets of modem sodety. His 
early books, published in Parts, were banned 
in Britain and America. His works include 
Tronic of Cancer (1934), Tropic of Capricorn 
(1939), The Colossus of Maroussl (1941), and 
A Ir^Condlthned Nightmare (1 945). See study 
by Pertes (1956). 

(3) Ibadi (1902-56), Scottish geologist and 
writer, l>om at Cromarty, from sixteen to 
thirty-three worked as a common stone- 
mason, devoting the winter months to 
writing, reading and natural history. In 1 829 
he pttbUshed Poems written in the Leisure 
Hours of a foumeyman Mason, followed by 
Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland 
(1935). His Letter to Lord Brougham on the 
* AiKhterarder Case* brought him into 
notice. In 1934-39 he acted as bank- 
accountant; in 1 839 was invited to Bdmburgh 
to edit the Non-intmsion Witn^si and in 
1940 published in its columns the geological 
aiticm afterwards collected as The Old Red 
Sandstone (1941). At the British Assodation 
of 1940 be waa warmly praised by Murchison 
and Buckland; and Agassiz m-oposed that a 
fossil dfsoovered by him in a formation 
thought to be non-fossilifcrous should be 
named Pteriekthys Mitleri, Miller's editomt 
labours during the heat of the Disruption 
struf^ were Immense: he used the tcnn 
‘ Free Church * befcw 1943. Worn out^ 
overwoitc. he dkot himself* Miher cMb^ 
buted to Wilson's Tales of the Bordm (1935) 
and to i^Mberds JournaL His JW"! 
Impressions ef tngkmd (1947) is ftie record of 
a journey in 1945 ; in Footprints of the Owlcf 
(18^) he combated die evolution theoiy; 
My Schoeds e^ Sekoolmasters (1954) is the 
story of Ms youth; and Testimony of the 

(|g$7) Is a» attemm to recondle the 
‘days* Ceoesis vdlh ge^ay* 
moos were the Osdis of the Betsey (19S9), 
aeologicat hivsitigttioas among the islaim 
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hfliler (1939-1913), American poet. Bom in 
Indiana, he became a miner in Camorala, 
/ought In the Indian wart, was an express 
messenger, practised law In Oregon, edited a 
paper suppressed for dislovaltv, in 1866-70 
was a county fudoe in Orceem, was a Washing- 
ton journalist, and in 1997 settled in Califor- 
nia as a fruit-grower. His poems include 
Songs of the Sierras (1871); his prose works. 
The Ddnitea in the Sierras (1891). He also ' 
wrote a successful play. The Danites, See 
his My Life amor» the Mo^es (1873) and 
My Own Story ftew ed. 1891), Life by 
Peterson (1937). and M. M. Maibury’s 
Splendid Poseio 0954). _ . 

(5) Patrick (1731-1815), Scottish invmtor 
of an early experimental steamboat with an 
engine by Wifliam Symington (q.v,), vmicm 
he laundied on the loch at his estate, DaL 
swinton, near Dumfries, in 1789. 

(6) Wimam (1781-1849), a New York 
farmer, founded the religious sect of Secoim 
Adventists or Millerites. Sec Lives by S. 
Bliss (1853), J. White (1875). 

(7) WilHam (1910-72), Scottish poet, bora 

in Glasgow, was a wood-turner by 
profession, having relinquished a medical 
career through ill-hedldi« He is now remem- 
bered only as the author of BVe fPlIlie Whdde^ 
one of his numerous dialect poems about 
children and childhood. A collecdon, 
Scottish Nursery Songs and Other Poems, 
appeated in 1863. ^ 

MILLERAND, Alexandre, -rd (1959-m$). 
Frendfi statesman, born in Paris, 
socialist papors, entered parliament 199^ 
was minister of oommeroe 1999-1902, 
works 1909-10, of war 1912-13, when hc1 
resigned over a personal incident but was 
re-instated until 1915, when he resigned on 
complaints of deficiency of supplies. His 
diief critic, Qemenceau. later appointed him 
commissaire gdndral in Alsace Lorraine 

1919. As prime minister, 1920, he formed a 
coalition (Bloc Nadonal) and gave supi^ 
to the Poles during the Russian immon 

1920. He became president 1920 and 
resigned in 1924 in face of opposWon 
Carte! des Gauches under M, Harriot He 
later entered the Senate and organized the 
opposition to the Cartel. 

MILLES, Cw5 VWielin EmB (1975-1955), 
Swedish sculptor, born near Uppsafau was 
especially renowned as a designer of foun- 
tains. Much of his work is in Sweden and 
the U,S.A., noteworthy examples Wn; 
Wedding of the Rivers (1940) at St Lm^ imd 
St Mmiln of Tours (1955) at Kansas Oty. his 
last work* See Life by C. O. Lanrhi (Stock* 
holm 193 6). 

MitIJrr, JSMI Fhnioois, (1914-75). 

Prcttch painter, Mwn 
Oi0ril)e, woriceo on the flsrm wifti his 
a peasant but showing a talent fbt art. he 
was in 1932 placed a winter M Omv- 
bourg, who Indu^ the tuun^na^ to pant 
his ^ an witMito. 

Pwii. wMfced % 
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huiMu The 1848 revolution and dire need 
dro^ him from Paris, and he settled with his 
wife and ^ildren at Barbizon, near the 
forest of Fontainebleau, living much like 
the peasants around him, and painting the 
rustic life of France with sympathetic power. 
His famous Sower was completed in 18S0. 
His Feasants Crafting (1855) was followed 
by The Gleaners {1857), The Angelas (1859) 
and other masterpieces. He also produced 
many charcoal drawings of hi^ quality, and 
etched a few plates. He received little public 
notice, and was never well off, but after the 
Grei^t Exhibition of 1867 at Paris, in which 
nine of his best works were on show, his 
merit came to be recognized, and he was 
awarded the Legion of Honour. After 1870, 
too late for him to benefit, his pictures began 
to realize high prices. See works by Roger- 

. Jdilb (1895) Rolland (1902), Gurney (1954), 
and D. C. Thomson, Barbizon School (1890). 
Two minor French landscape painters were 
also named Jean Eraocois Millet, father 
(1642-79) and son (1666-1732). 

MILLIKAN, Robert Andrews (1868-1954), 
American physicist, bom in Illinois, studied 
at Oberlin College, Berlin, and Gottingen, 
taught physics in Chicago university from 
1896 (as professor from 1910) till 1921 when 
he became head of Pasadena Institute of 
Technology. He determined the charge on 
the electron, gained a Nobel prize (1923), 
and discover cosmic rays (1925) which he 
explained as due to atom-building. See his 
Autobiography (1951). 

JM^LS, Percy Herbert, 1st Baron Mills 
(1896- ), English politician and Indus- 

: trialist. bora at Thomaby-on-Tees, won 
reoomition in the drive to step up war 

K roduction in 1939-45, and as one of the 
aiders of the Allied Control Commission 
played a leading part in fixing the level of 
G^many*8 post-war steel production. He 
was adviser to the government on housing 
(1951-52), chairman of the National Research 
mid Devdopmcmt Association (195(^55), and 
from 1957, until his appointment in 1959 as 
aster-general, he held the newly-created 
of mmister of power. He was created 
baronet in 1953, baron in 1957. 

MILMAN, (1) Henry Hart (1791-1868), 
Ent^sh poet and chtuih historian, was bom 
in umoott, son of Sir Francis Mihnan 
(1746-1821), fdiysf^n to George HI. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, whete he 
won the Newdigatc Prize (1812). In 1816 
he became vicar at Reading: in 1821-31 
profiMSor of Poetry at Oxforo and In 1849 
Dean of St Paurs. His Poems and dramatic 
wtndts (3 vote. 1839) are almost forgotten 
exomtafewhynms. Heisdiieifiyrememberd 
for his historical worhs, the prineipa} one 
being The Histoty of Latin Christkmity 
0854-5^ See Life ^ his son (19(10). 

(2) Riwert (1816-76), poet and theologian, 
nmew of (I), became Bishop of Calcutta 
Ia3|67, He publtsfied poems and theological 
WXM& Sw Life by his sister (1879). 

MOLN, Janes (1819-SI), Scottish antiquary, 
imidc excavafiont on a Roman site at Carnac, 
Britsaay 0872-80). Mifai Museum, Carnac, 
eontsini hts coNectum. Results published: 
SKeapsHam at Comae 1877 and 1881. 


MILNE, (1) Alan Alexander (1882-1956), 
English author, bora at St John's Wood. 
London, educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he edited 
the undergraduate magazine Granta, he 
joined the staff of Punch, and became well 
known for his light essays and his comedies, 
notably Wurzel^Plummery (1917), Mr Pirn 
Passes Bv (1919) and The Dover Road 
In 1924 he achieved world fame with his book 
of children’s verse. When We were Very 
Young, written for his own son, Christopher 
Robin; further children’s classics include 
Winnie^the-Pooh (1926), Now We are Six 
(1927) and The House at Pooh Corner (1928). 
Sec his autobiographical It*s Too Late Now 
(1939). 

(2) Edward Arthur (1896-1950), Bntish 
astrophysicist, assistant director of the 
Cambridge Solar Physics Observatory (1920- 
1924), professor of Mathematics at Oxford 
(1928), president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (1943-45), made notable contribu- 
tions to the study of cosmic dynamics. He 
estimated the age of the universe to be 
c, 2.000,000,000 years. 

(3) John (1859-1913). British seismologist, 
was bom at Liverpool, worked in Newfound- 
land as a mining engineer, was for twenty 
years mining engineer and geologist to the 
Japanese government married a Japanese 
wife, became a supreme authority on earth- 
quakes, travelled widely, and finally estab- 
lished a private scismological observatory at 
Newport, Isle of Wight. He published 
important works on earthquakes, seismology 
and crystallography. 

MILI^-EDWARDS, (I) Alphonse (1835- 
1900), French naturalist, son of (3), whom he 
assisted in his later work. 

(2) Frederick WOUaro (1777-1842), physio- 
logist, elder brother of (3). 

(3) Henri (1800-85), naturalist, was bora at 
Bruges, his father being English, studied 
medicine at Paris, became professor at the 
Jardin des plantes, and wrote a famous 
Cours Himentaire de zoohgie (1834: re- 
written 1851; trans. 1863), works on the 
Crustacea, the corals, physiology and anatomy, 
researches on the natural history of the 
French coasts (1832-45) and the coasts of 
Sicily, and on the natural history of the 
mammalia (1871). 

MILNER, (I) Alfired, 1st Vtecoimt Mftoer 
(1854-1925), British statesman, bom at Bonn, 
son of the university lecturer on English at 
Tfibmgen, had a bnlltant career at Oxford, 
winning a New College fellowship. For a 
time he was assistant-editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette^ and then private secretary to Gos- 
clien, Who recommended him (1889) for 
the under-secretaryship of Finance in Egypt, 
where he wrote England in Egypt (1 892; tith 
ed. 191 5). In 1892-97 he was chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in 1897-1901 

f overnor of the Cape Colony, governor of the 
'ransvaal and Orange River Colony 19014S5, 
and hi^ commissioner for 8L Africa 1897- 
1905, raeeivmf a barony (1901) and a 
viseoimtey (1902) for hte services before and 
durisifttie Boer War. In t)e^ber 1916 be 
eiitored War OibW; In 1918-19 he ems 
semtary Ibr war; M 1919-21 otriofitel 
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secretaiy. K.O. in 1921 • he recommended 
virtual independence for Egypt. See Milner 
Papers. South A frica. 1897-1899 (1931) and 
1899-1905 (1933); studies by E. A. Walker, 
(1943). L, Curtis (1951), V. Halperin (1952), 
and Life by J. E. Wrench (1958^ 

(2) Isaac (1750-1820), English mathe- 
matician, dean of Carlisle and Lucasian 
professor at Cambridge, wrote the life and 
edited works of his brother (4), besides works 
on scientific and theological subjects. 

(3) John (1752-1826), English divine, 
called by Newman ‘ the English Athanasius *, 
was bom in London. Catholic priest at 
Winchester from 1779, in 1803 ho was made 
a bishop inpartibus and vicar-apostolic of the 
Midlands. He wrote a great history of 
Winchester (1798-1801) and much polemical 
theolomr. See Life by Husenbeth (1862). 

(4) Joseph (1744-9*^, English church 
historian, bora at Leeds and educated at 
Cambridge, became headmaster, Hull gram- 
mar-school, and in 1 797 vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hull. His principal work. History of the 
Church of Christ (1794-1908), was completed 
by his brother Isaac (2). See Life by his niece 
(1842). 

MILNER-GIBSON. See Gibson (7). 
MILNES, Richard Monckton, Ist Baron 
Houston (1809-85), English politician, was 
born in London (not at Pontefract). His 
father, * single-speech Milnes* (1784-1858), 
declined the chancellorship of the Exchequer 
and a peerage; his mother was a daughter 
of the fourth Lord Galway. At Cambridge 
he was a leader in the Union, and one of the 
famous ‘Apostles*, and he was M.P. for 
Pontefract from 1837 until he entered the 
House of Lords in 1863. A Maecenas of 
poets, he got Lord Tennyson the laureateship. 
soothed the dying hours of poor David Gray, 
and was one of the first to recognize Swin- 
burne’s genius. Besides this, Lord Houghton 
—the ‘ Mr Vavasour ’ of Beaconsfield’s 
Tancred—vtas a traveller, a philanthropist, an 
unrivalled after-dinner speaker, and Rogers* 
successor in the art of breakfast-giving. He 
went up in a balloon and down in a diving- 
bell; he was the first publishing Englishman 
who gained access to the harems of the East; 
he championed oppressed nationalities, 
liberty of conscience, fugitive slaves, the 
rights of women; and carried a bill for 
establishing reformatories (1846). As well as 
his poetry^and essays, he published Life, 
letters arid Remains of Keats (1 848). See Life 
by Wemyss-Reid (1890). His son. Robert 
Offley AsMmritm Orewe MRnes (1858-1945), 
viceroy of Ireland 1892-95, Earl of Crewe 
[1895), Marquis (1911), married Lord Rose- 
bery’s dauiditer and wrote his Life (1931), 
held Cabinet rank 1905-16, 1931, was Bridsh 
ambassador in Paris 1922-28. 

Milo, of Cfotona in Magna Graecia, twelve 
times victcff for wreatlitig at the Olympic and 
^thian games, commended the army which 
defeated the Sybarites (5)1 a.c,). Hecarrieda 
live px imon his shouldem through the 
stadium of Olympia, and aherwarda, it was 
said, ate the whow of it hi one day. 1ft old 
he a^emted to split ftp n IW 
ciosed upon his hands, ana held him fhst 
“Hbl he was devcMited hy wolves. 


MILITADES, mil-tVa-deez (d. c, 488 B.c.>, 
Greek general, won the victory of Marathon 
against the Persians. He also attacked the 
island of Paros to gratify a private enmity, 
but, failing in the attempt, was on his return 
to Athens condemned to pay a fine of fifty 
talents, but died in prison of a wound 
received in Paros before paying it. 

MILTON, John 0608-74), English poet, was 
bom at Bread Street, C^eapside, the son of 
a London scrivener, a composer of some 
distinction who early discerned the boy’s 
genius. From St Paul’s School he went up 
to Christchurch. Cambridge, where he spent 
seven not altogether blameless years to be 
followed by six years of studious leisure at 
Horton which he regarded as preparation for 
his life’s work as a poet. His prentice work 
at Cambridge— apart from some poems of 
elegant Latinity written there or at Horton — 
includes the splendid Nativity Ode, the 
brilliant epitaph on Shakespeare and * At a 
Solemn Music*. The poems he wrote at 
Horton— L*^//egro and II Penseroso. Comas 
and Lycidas — he also regarded as preparatory 
for the great poem or drama which was to be 
• doctrinar and •exemplary for a nation’. 

L* Allegro and II Penseroso are indeed set 
studies, but to eye and ear the alternative 
delights, gay and reflective of country life, 
are communicated with consummate art. 
Comus (1634) was the libretto of a masque 
which depends for its effect on the outside 
setting and on dance and song. The * Doric 
delicacy ’ of the numbers offset the somewhat 
priggish Puritanism of the dialogue, which, , 
however, is cast in a smooth early Shake- 
spearean blank verse. Lycidas (1637) is our 
finest pastoral elegy, though it was censured 
for its outburst against the Laudian clergy 
by critics who were ignorant of the Renais- 
sance pastoral convention. No doubt the 
acrimony of the outburst is^ prophetic of 
the struggle ahead. With this note struck 
so ominously Milton concluded his formal 
education with a visit to Italy (1638-39). 
The fame of his lAtIn poems had preceded 
him and he was received in the academies * 
with distinction. His Italian tour was 
interrupted by news of the imminent outbreak 
of civil war. This event, into which he 
threw himself with revolutionary ardour, 
silenced his muse for twenty years txffpt 
for occasional sonnets, most of which 
wcie published in the volume of 1645. They 
range from civilities to friends to tnimiyt- 
blasts against his and the Commonweal^ s 
detractors. Two stand out— the noble On 
His Blindness ’ and ‘ On the Ute Massacre 
in Piedmont’. The reading of Miltons 
sonnets made Wordsworth a sonneteer on 
the Pctrarchian model and m the sa^ lofty 
vein. On his return to London in 1639 
Milton undertook the education of his 
nephews, but In 1641, the^year whtm ‘the 
dykes gave way *, he emerged as the polemical 
champion of the revolution m a senes of 
pawiAlett «»ki« «« 

toftwntwwtn&n- Be wt$ 
on bis secono aeries of i^ntiover^y 
)ets-<^Che dimes psmi^lets wb 
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_ ^ in 1864. At Rome in 1873-76 he 
iKiepdineilitnister for thes He 

wrote on Raphael and Dante, EcommUt pub* 
btka ri859h and La CMesa e h State <1878). 

See (1888). 

MINIR, Oaade Etieiiiie, meen-yay (1804-79), 

French improver of fire*arms, bom in Paris, 
from a nnvate became colonel, and in 1849 
invented the Minid rifle, and also perfected 
the expanding bnllet. He was for a time at 
Odro in the Khedive’s service. 

MINROITOKl, HenDaim, min^of'ski (1864- 
1909), Russian-German mathematician, bom 
near Kovno, was professor at Kdnigsberg 
(1895), Zflridi (1896), where he taught 
Einstein, and Gdttingen (1902). He wrote 
on the uieory of numbers and on wace and 
time (1909), preparing the way for Einstein. 

MINOT, George Ridiards (1885-1950), Ameri- 
can phydcian, professor of Medicine at 
Harvard (1928-48), first suggested, with 
Murphy (q.v.), the importance of a liver 
diet m the treatment of pernicious anaemia. 

In 1934 they shared the Nobel prize for 
medtctne. 

MINSHEU. John, miti'shoo (fl. 1617), English 
lexicograpner, taud^t languages in London. 

His dictionary, Guide into Tongues (1617), in 
eleven languara, is of areat value for the 
stp# of EuzaDethan En^tsh. 

MINTO, Earls of, (1) Sir Gilbert ElUot- 
Morray-Rynymiioiind, Ist Earl (1751-1814), 

Briti^ statesman, bom in Edinburgh, 
educated in France, Edinburgh and Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1774. Elected MI.P. 
in 1776, he supported Burke against Warren 
MasdasL He was later viceroy of Corsica 
(1794-96). and as governor-general of India 
(1806-13) he established order and security. 

See Life by his great-nieoe, Countess of Minto 
(1874-80). 

(2) Glibcit John Emot-Mnnray-XvikFn- 
moagd, 4«h Earl (1847-1914), cotonial 
administrator, great-modson of (1), starved 
in many wars 1870-82. He was governor- 
general of Canada (1898-1904), and as 
viceroy of India (1905-10) was associated 

with MoHmr in tfic constitutional teiwm. - ^ ^ 

See Lif^/.Biichan 0924); corieim<» p) ChOirkl Riqi^, 

in Mary, Countess of Minto*s India, Minto (1749-91), French orator and revoluripnary, 

MINTO. WmnD (184S-43). Scottisb man of 
lettenaiad critic, bon* near AMbriAberdeeii- 
diin, became, after a aix^ of joumelitm, 
protaor «f Lo^ and Endtob at Aberdeen. 

He wrote Mbmur/ Bngiuk Ibw IMiWtm 
(1872) and Qtaneurtttk* Engtt^Poett 
a874). See Wrifht’i Some 19A Cmuiry 
3'ce<MM«(19Q2). , .... 

MlNTOiir.DamtaleOMd- > Malta 
iKditidlu. waa educated M Maite and Oxford 
UBhenHieL efterwarda beeonutw a ajril 
wtoier, IB Ib47 be tolned"^ Malta 
UboOT Party end to the tet Mate 
(fommaeHt that ymk be became w i tot^ 
of worict aad WSSF* Jf* 

^ii»|)ftow^Mrtartoi .MqtBb WS5 and to 

MrssLia .. 

more doeeto wMt Miato. Ibcae I — ^ 
down to tSM, whCB MtoMirb amtant and 
Ill-timed dtonanda for todtemdenca and to 
>neepatii l>lt pdWtsI aptoiiitoa aaar the 


transfer of the naval dockyard to a contmer* 
ctal concern, led directly to the sustention of 
Malta’s Constitution in January 1959. 
MINTON, (1) (Hrands) John (1917-57), 
English artist, bom at Cambridge. He studied 
in London and Paris, and from 1943 to 1956 
tandit at various London art schools. He 
was noted for his book illustrations and his 
brilliant water-colours, and also won a 
reputation as a designer of textiles and 
wallpaper. 

(2) Thomas (1765-1836), English pottery 
and china mamifactnrer, bom at Shrewsbury, 
founded the firm which bears his name. 
Origmally trained as a transfer-print engravei. 
he worked for Spode for a time, but in 1789 
he set up his own buriness at Stoke-on-Trent* 
producing copper plates for transfer-printing 
in blue underdsze. He is reputed to have 
Invented the willow-pattern (for which an 
original copper-plate enmved by him is in 
the British Museum). In *1793 he built a 
pottery works at Stoke, but he ytty soon 
produced a fine bone china (approximatinjg 
to hard paste) for whidi the best period is 
1798-1810. Much of it was tableware, 
decorated with finely painted flowers and 
fruit. His son. Herbert (his partner from 
1817 to 1836), took over the firm at his death. 
MINUCIUS Fl^lX (c. 2nd cent.), early 
Christian apologist, author of Octavius, a 
dialogue between a pagan and a Christian. 
See Rendairs edition (Loeb Library, 1931), 
KQhn’s monograph (1882), Freese's trans- 
lation (1918) and Account by H. J. Baylis 
(1928). 

MIRABEAU. mee-ra-bd, (1) Aiidr6 Boniface* 
Rieneti, Vtc^ de (1754-92). French ; 
soldier and politician, son of (3), brother of 
(2), fought in the American army (1780- 
1785) and at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was returned to the States- 
general. He raised a legion of endgris against 
the republic but was acddcntaljy killed at 
Freiburg-im-Brei$gau. Notorious for his 
thirst and his corpulence, he was nicknamed 
tonneau — i.e. barrel See Lives by Sarrazin 
(Leipzig 1893) and E. Berger ( 


ives by sarrazm 


ton of (3), brother of (1). was bom at Blgnon* 
in Loiret, March 9, 1749. At seventeen he 
entered a cavalry regiment, and lived so 
recklessly that his father immisoimd Mm hi 
1768 on the He de Rhd, and next sent him 
with the army to Corsica. But his father 
refusing to purdiase him a company he left 
die service m 1770. He marrM (ITO), but 
lived extravagantly and unhappily; ami <m 
account of his dem his fhther confined him 
(1773-75) at Manosqne, the Chftteao d^lf, 
and the castle of Jonx near Footarfier. 
Heime he fled with the yonuK wife of the 
my-haired de Mmmw to Amster- 

duiu where for eight months he earned hit 
brm hy laborious hack-work for the book* 
« Ml - eelters. Hit Ewel mr It dmrimit modra 

Of BMa yeani ans a.iiaii* im wfoso'iwwimo 
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Mlhn, Ma conversion^ and his famous Essai 
sur tes iettres de cachet (2 vote. 1782). In 
1780 he was released, and in 1782 he got his 
sentence annulled. Drowned in debt, he 
made for some years a shifty living by writing. 
In England be was intimate with the Earl of 
Minto, Lord Lansdowne and Romilly, and 
his close observation of English politics 
taught him the good of moderation, com- 
promise and opportunism. In 1786 he was 
sent on a secret mission to Berlin, and there 
obtained the materials for his work, Sur la 
monarchie prussienne sous Fridiric le Grand 
(4 vote. 1787). Rejected by the nobles of 
Provence as candidate for the States-general, 
he turned to the tiers itat^ and was elected by 
both Marseilles and Aix. When the tiers itat 
constituted itself the National Assonbly, 
Mirabeau*s political sagacity made him a 
great force, while his audacity and volcanic 
eloquence endeared him to the mob. He it 
was who proposed the establishment of a 
citizen-guard, out he trembled at the revolu- 
tionary legislation of August 4, 1789. In 
conjunction with the Count de la March, a 
friend of Marie Antoinette, he drew up a 
memoir, setting forth the necessity for a new 
constitution, with a responsible mmistry after 
the English pattern. But the queen detested 
the great tribune, and the Assembly passed 
a self-denying ordinance that no member 
should take office under the crown. Mira- 
beau surrounded himself with a group of 
friends who provided him with his tacts, and 
even wrote his speeches and articles; he fused 
the materials so prepared for him in the 
^ alembic of his own genius. In the spring of 
1790 communication opened anew with the 
court: Mirabeau was mortified to find him- 
self mistrusted; but the court provided 
mon^ to pay his debts and promised a 
monthly allowance. He risked all his 
popularity by successfully ooposlng Bamave's 
motion that the ri^t of peace and war 
should rest not with the king but the Assem- 
bly. The queen gave him an interview in 
the gardens at Saint-Qoud, and Mirabeau 
assured her that the monarchy was saved. 
But as the popular movement progressed his 
dream of placmg the king at the head of the 
Revelation bed^ hopdess, and he found 
that the court did not grant him its full 
confidence, though he showed himself a 
really great financt^ in his measures to avert 
aatioiA bankruptcy. His secset aim was 
now to undermhie me Assembly and compel 
ft to dissolve, hoping that he might fuide a 
new Assenibly to wise concessions. But the 
queen would not commit hersdf to his 
goldanee. In 1790 he was mesident of the 
Jacobin Oub: on January JQ, 17^, he was 
dected presmnt of the Assembly for the 
fottnlght He defeated the proposed law 
against emterailoti, and simoessfiiily resisted 
motfon that in 6he evimt of the fring’s 
deaffi die menl should be elected by the 
Asmib|y. Bat his health had been sinking, 
thoiudli fiefdtesed to abate his giant labours; 
and iadMl April 2» rat His writings wwe 

par itMipiar, sew eaefe* e4 son fik adopts (8 
vallLtsfO; Ijtmdsaks^ las MlrtO^ 


1878-91); French books by Itousae (1|91), 
M£zi6res (2nd ed. 1908), Barthou (I9li 
1926), Meunier (1926), Caste (1942), Vallmtin 
(1948, Eng. trans. 1949); German by Stem 
(1889), Erdmannsdarffer (1900); English by 
Willert (1898), Warwick (1905), Trowbridge 
(1907), Fling (1908), Tallentyre (1908). 

(3) Victor Rfeueti, Marqute de (1715-89), 
French soldier and economist, father of (1) 
and (2), expounded physiocratic political 
philosophy in Ami des hommes (1756) and 
La Fhilosophie rurale (1763). See Lom6nie, 
Les Mirabeau (1879), Oncten (Berne 1886), 
Ripert (1901), 

MIRANDA. See SA de Miranda. 
MIRANDOLA. See Pico. 

MIRBEAU, Octave, meer-bd (1850-1917), 
dramatist, novelist, journalist, was bom at 
Trevteres (Calvados). A radical, he attracted 
attention by the violence of his writings. His 
Les Affaires sont les qffaires (1903) was 
adapted by Sidney Grundy (1905). See 
CEuvres computes (9 vote. 1934-36), study 
by Mt. Renon (Paris 1924). 

MiRO, Jodn, mee-rd' (1893- ), Spanish 

artist, bom at Montroia, studied in Paris 
and Barcelona, and exhibited In Paris with 
the Surrealists. He lived in Spain from 1940 
to 1944, but has mainly worked in France. 
His paintings are predominantly abstract, 
and his humorous fantasy makes play with a 
restricted range of pure colours and dancing 
shapes, for example, Catalan Landscape (The 
Hunter} of 1923-24 in the Museum of Modem 
Art, New York. Sec monograph by S. 
Hunter (1959). 

MISES, Richard von, mee'zes (1883-1953), 
German mathematician and philosopher, was 
professor at Dresden (1919), Berlin (1920-33), 
and from 1933 at Istanbul. An authority in 
aerodynamics and hydrodynamics, he set 
out m fVahrscheinlichkeit^ Siatistik und 
Wahrheit, * Probability, Statistics and Truth * 
(1928), a frequency theory of probability 
which he claimed to be empirical, although 
his requirement of * randomness * or * prin- 
dple of impossibility of gambling systems ’ 
together with his reliance on convergence in 
an infinite series, raised the question whether 
hts frequency-assertions could be confirmed 
ori 
are i 

P robab ilit y and I nduction (1949), 
MESTINGUETr, stage name of Jeamie Marie 
Bourgeois, mees^tf-get (1874-1956), Ffeneh 
dancer and actress, bom at Pointe de Raquet, 
made her ddbut in 1895 and became the most 
popular French muiic-haH artiste of the first 
three decades of the century, reaching the 
height of success with Maurice Chevalier at 
the Foites Berg^re. She also distinguished 
herself as a straight actress in Madame Sms^ 
Gine^ Les MisMbles^ See her Toute ma 
vie (19541 

MISTRAL, (I) Mdfeie (1830-1914X Proven- 
gal paeu was Wn, lived and died at Maillane 
near Avinion* Alter stisdyinf law at 
Avignon, he went home to work on Rie land 
and write poetry; and he MpedTo feund ^ 
Pfovengal renaitMaice movement OP'Sl^ge 
kfiiooD. !n |859bteepicMlr^ (Miik«T890) 
hhn rile po^ p^ of riie .French 


girined I , , _ 

academy the of honour. 


He^ 
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awarded a Nabel prize in 1904. Other works 
w^idemUtu (epic, 1861). Lts Jsclo d*or 
(^ms, 1876), Lfl ReUto Jam (tragedy, 
Provcneal-French dictionary 
(l878'-86>. See his Mimoires (trans. 1907), 
and ^ob by Downer (N.Y. 1901), Coulon 
^Parw*194S) (1937) and Leonard 

(2) Gatoieta, P|^d. of Lucila Godoy de 
Alcayagad889*l 957), Chilean educationalist, 
diplomatist and writer, born in Vicuha, as 
a teacher won a poetry prize with her 
^netos de h muerte at Santiago in 1915. 
She has taught at Columbia University, 
Vassar and Puerto Rico, and was formerly 
consul at Madrid and elsewhere. The cost 
book, Desolacidn 
(19M), was defrayed by the teachers of fiaiw 
York. Her work is inspired by her vocation 
as a teacher, by religious sentiments and a 
romantic preocrapation with sorrow and 
death, infused with an intense lyricism. She 
wM^awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 

MITCHEL, John (1815-75), Irish patriot, 
bom, a Presbyterian minister's son, near 
Dungiven, Co. Derry, studied at T.C.D., 
practised as an attorney, and became 
assistant-editor of the Nation, Starting the 
United Irishman (1848), he was tried for his 
articles on a charge of ‘ treason-felony * and 
sentenced to fourteen years' transportation; 
but in 1853 he escaped from Van Diemen's 
Land to the United States, and published his 
Jail Journal (1854). Returning in 1874 to 
Ireland, he was next year elected to parlia- 
ment for Tipperary, declared ineligible and 
re-elected, but died the same month. He 
published a Life of Hugh O'Neill (1845) and a 
History of Ireland from the Treaty of Limerick 
(18^). Sec studies by W. Dillon (1888), 
O'Hegarty (1917). 
hHTCHElX, (1) Donald Grant, pseud. Ik 
Marvel (1822-1908), American aumor, bom 
in Norwich, Conn., was in 1853 appointed 
U.S. consul at Venice. He wrote Reyeries of o 
Bachelor and Dream Life (1850-51 ; new eds. 
1889) ; a novel, Dr Johns (1866) ; and l^glish 
Lands, letters, and Kings (4 vols. 188!^97), 
Sec Life by Dunn (N.Y. 1922). 

(2) James Leslie. See Gibbon, Lewis 
Grassic. 

(3) Margaret (1900-49), American novelist, 
was bom at Atlanta, Georgia, and studied 
for a medical career. She turned to journa- 
lism, but after her marriage to J. R. Marsh 
in 1925, began the ten-year task of writing 
her only novel. Gone with the Wind (1936), 
This book sold eight million copies, was 
trattslated mto thirty languages and hlmed. 

^ (4) Sir Peter Cbalmen (186^1945), Scot- 
tish zoologist and journalist, started his 
car^ as a lecturer at Oxford and London, 
and in 1903 was elected secretaiy of the 
Zoological Society. He Inaugurated a period 
of promerity at the London Zoo and was 
responsi^ for the Mappin terraces, M^ip- 
snadSt the Atiuarium and other improve- 
ments. He was sdentiSc correspondent to 
The Times from 1922 to 1934, and wrote a 
number of books on zootoika) sul^iechi* 
He retired to Spain, but was forced to retum 
by the OvU War. He was cmated CB.B. 
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in 1918, and knighted tn 1929. See his 
autobiographical My Fill of Days (1937). 

(5) Rerinaifl Joseph (1895-1937), English 
aircraft designer. Trained as an engineer, 
he was led by his interest in aircraft to join 
in 1916 an aviation firm, where be soon 
became chief designer. He designed sea- 
planes for the Schneider trophy races (1922- 
1931) and later the famous Spitfire, the 
triumph of which he did not live to see. 

(6) Silas Weir (1829-1914), American 
physician and author, was born at 
Philadelphia. He specialized in nervous 
diseases and pioneered in the application of 
psychology to medicine. In addition to 
historicaf novels and poems be wrote many 
medical texts, including Injuries of Nerves 
(1872) and Fat and Blood (1877). See his 
Works (16 vols., N.Y. 1913-14), and Lives 
by A. R. Burr (N.Y. 1929), Mumey (1934) 
and E. S. Earnest (1950). 

(7) Sir Thomas Uvingstone (1792-1855), 
Scottish explorer, bom at Craigend, Stirling- 
shire, served in the Peninsular War, and from 
1828 was surveyor-general of New South 
Wales. In four expemtions (1831, 1835, 1836, 
1845-47) he did much to explore Eastern 
Australia ('Australia Felix*) and Tropical 
AustraUa, especially the Murray, Glenelg and 
Barcoo rivers. He wrote on his travels, and 
was knighted in 1839. 

(8) William (1879-1936), American aviation 
pioneer, beginning his army career in the 
signal service, he became an early enthusiast 
for flying and commanded the American atr 
forces in the first World War. He foresaw 
the development and importance of air power 
in warfare, but his outspoken criticism of 
those who did not share hts convictions 
resulted in a court-martial which suspended 
him from duty. His resignation followed 
and he spent the rest of his life lecturing and 
writing in support of his ideas. His vindica- 
tion came with the second World War and he 
was posthumously promoted and decorated. 
See Lives by E. Garreau (N.Y. 1942), 1. D. 
Levine (N.Y. 1943), R. Mitchell (N.Y. 1953). 

MITCHISON, Naomi Margaret (1897- ), 

British writer, born in Edinburi^, daughter 
of L S. Haldane (q.v.), won instant attention 
with her brilliant and personal evocations 
of Greece and Sparta in a series of novels: 
The Conquered (1923), When the Sough 
Breaks (1924), Cloud Cuckoo Land (1925), 
Black Sparta (1928) and others. In 1931 
came the erudite Corn King and Spring Queen. 
which brou^t to life me civilizanons of 
ancient Egypt, Scythia and the Middle East, 
l^ter no^ms failed to maintain the spell, but 
her To the Chapel Ferihus (1955) restores 
somethiim of the old aape. 

MITFORD, (1) Dhuw. 1^ Mosley* 

(2) John (1781-1859), misedhmeow wtcr. 
was bom at Richmoiid, Sumw, ordmed Md 
was a pluralist in Suffolk. Much of his tune 
was devoted to literary pursuits, ct^ecting 
and gard^ing. He emted thuGmtkmms 
Magazine from 1S34 to 1850 ,ajid^also 
volumes for the Aldtne Foets inciudmg Gw, 
Cowper and Miltom See his letim 
Mrslifouidoim (new ed. 189l>. 

(3) John Frimmi, tat Bm, — 
(t74l-l«30), BaaiiBh lawymr, bro4^ ^ 
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M.P« 1 78S. He became successively solicitor* 
geoeral, attorfi6y*general» Speaker of tbe 
House of Commons and lord chancellor of 
Ireland. He exposed Catholic emancipation 
in Ireland, 'wdiich made him unpopular. 

(4) Mary Russeil (1787-1855), English 
novelist and dramatist, daughter of a spend- 
thrift physician, at the age of ten drew 
£20,000 in a lottezy and wait to school at 
CSielsea. As the family became more and 
mote impoverished she had to write to earn 
mon^. Several plays were produced 
successfully but failed to keep the stage. Her 
gift was for charming sketches of oountiy 
manners, scenery and character, whidb after 
spearing in magazines were collected as 
diir Viil^e (5 vols. 1824-32). She received 
a civil list pension in 1837 which was aug- 
mented on her father's death from subscrip- 
tions raised to pay his debts. In 1852 she 
published Recollections of a Literary Lffie* See 
Letters (ed. A, O. L'Estrange, 3 vols. 1870, 
ed. H. F. Chorley, 2 vols. 1872), Friendships 
(ed. A. G. L'Estrange, 2 vols. 1872), Corres- 
pondence with Boner and Raskin (ed. B. Lee, 
1914), Uves by W. J. Roberts (1913), C. Hill 
^19m M. Astin (1930), V. G. Watson 

(5) Nancy (1904- ), English author, sister 
of (1) and (6), and daughter of the 2nd Baron 
Redmdale, established a reputation as a witty 
and humorous writer with such novels as 
Fursuit of Love (1945) and Jjove in a Cold 
Climate (1949). Her biographical books, 
Madame de Fompadowr (1953) and Voltaire 
in Love (1957), also cloyed wide popularity. 
As one of the essayists in Noblesse Oblige^ 
edited by herself (1956), she was one of the 
originators of a new and delightfully absurd 
English parlour-game, that of classifying 
* U % or upper-class and * non-U ’ linguistic 
usage and behaviour. Her marriage (1933) 
to the Hon. Peter Rodd was dissolved in 
195S. 

(6) Uhlty Valkyrie (1914-48), sister of (1) 
and (5), was notorious for her associations 
with laidmg Nazis in Germany but returned 
to Britain during the second World War in 
January 1940, suffering from a gunshot 
wound. 

(7) WWinn (1744-1827), Eaglitth Mttorian. 
brother of (3), bom in London, studied at 
Queen’s College, Oxford in 1761 succeeded 
to the famiiy estate of Exbuiy, and in 1769 
became a captain in the Souui Hampshire 
Militia, of which Gibbon was iniuor. By 
Gibbon’s advice he undertook his pugnacious 
anti-democratic History of Greece (5 vttis. 
1784-1918), which, in virtue of careRit 
leseaich, held the highest place in the opinion 
of stchotars until the appearance of Hurtwall 
and Grofe. He sat in parliament nss-lSlS. 

’ See Memoir prefisced to 7th edition of hb 
History (1838), by his brother John Freeman 
Mitford (q.v.l 

MiXHRADATES, mith-ra-da/teez (Gredzed 
fyem the Fenian, ’gift of Mithras'), the 
SMHpe of several kingi ot Pontus, Armenia, 
ComnuBoe and Parthia. 

... mmwwlalwi VI> snmaimd Enpalor, called 
Ihe ChmU king of PoatiiSt auooeeded to the 
riahMiTSSottt 120 iwC,, g boy of barely 
thhigriSIt eoon siMaed the tribes who 


bordered on the Euxine sis far as the Oteeai 
and made an incursion into Cappadodt aitd 
Bithynia, then Roman. In the First Mithra-' 
datic fVar^ commenced by the Romans ^8), 
Mtthradates* generals repeatedly defeated the 
Asiatic levies of the Romans, and he himself 
occupied the Roman possessimis in Asia 
Minor. But in 85 he was defeated by Flavius 
Fimbria, and compelled to make p^ce with 
Sulla, relinquishing all his conquests in Asia, 
giving up 70 war-galleys, and paying 2000 
talents. The wanton aggressions of the Iloman 
legate gave rise to the Second MUhradatk War 
(83-81), in which Mithradates was wholiy 
successful. In the Third Mithradatic War (74) 
he obtained the services of Roman officers of 
the Marian party, and at first prospered; but 
Lucullus compelled him to take refuge with 
Tigranes of Armenia (72), and defeated both 
of them at Artaxata (68). In 66 Pompey 
defeated Mithradates on the Euphrates, and 
compelled him to fiee to his territories on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. Here his new schemes 
of vengeance were frustrated by his son’s 
rebellion, and he killed himself (63 B.C.). 
He had received a Greric education, spoke 
twenty-two languages, and made a great 
collection of pictures and statues. See study 
by^^^Reinach (Paris 1890), Life by Duggan 

hHTSCHERUCH, Billiard, mi'-cher-liKH 
(1794-1863), German chemist, bom at 
Neuende near Jeve, professor of Chemistry at 
Berlin from 1822, studied Persian at Heidel- 
berg and Paris, medicine at Gottingen, and 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry and phyiin 
at Berlin and Stodcholm. His name is 
identified with the laws of isomorphism and 
dimorphism, and with arttficia] minerals, 
boizene and ether. His Lehrbuch der Ckende 
(1829) went through several editions. See 
memoir by his son (1894). 

MIVART, St George (1827-1900), English 
biologisi, was educated for the bar, but 
devoted himself to the biologiciti scmces» 
and before his death was by Cardinal Vaughan 
debarred from the sacraments for his Itbml- 
ism. In 1 874-84 he was professor of Zoology 
and Biology at the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity College in Kensington, and in 1890 
accepted a chair of the Philosophy of 
Natural History at Louvain. An evolutionist 
save as regards the origin of mind, he was 
yet an opponent of the ' Natural Sdeetion ' 
tiseoiy. Among his works are TAe d/ 

Spe^s (1871), Nature and Thoaght (1883), 
The Origin of Human Reason (1889). See 
aocouat in Murray’s Sdmee and Scientists 

kIoC^GUANI. AwnIm, 

(1884-1920), Italian painter and scnqitor df 
the modem school of Paris, was %om U 
Loghom. His early wodk was hdtueiimri 
by the painters of me Italian RMrimmce, 
partieniariy the primitiveSi^nod to 1966 lie 
went to Pa^ wheivlm was.ltolJwr it^^ 
by Tottkniie-Lautfec nnd * lee Pauvos *. In 
1909, iinpiFeseed by the Rummiian tciilplor 

wyle, a stole oontinimd m nee when be iaigr 
mwaDd pehttiagi witb a aeriSi of stoMbr* 
eloAsaied portmiis-^qi feature 
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diariratedzmg aU 1^ latn* work. In 1918 in 
J^adf he faeki virtually his first one-man show, 
whi^ included some veiy frank nudes; the 
eKhibition was closed for indecency on the 
firrt day. It was only after his death from 
tuberculosis that Modigliani obtained recog- 
nition and the^ces ofhis paintings soared. 
Sw study by C. Roy (1958), and a Life by 
his daufljiter Jeanne (trans. £. R. Clifford, 
1959). 

MO0JESKA, Helena (1844<-1909), Polish 
actress, bom in Cracow, began to act in 1861, 
made a great name at Cracow in 1865, and 
1868-76 was the first actress of Warsaw. 
After learning English, however, she achieved 
her SFcatest triumphs in the United States and 
in Great Britain, in such rdles as Juliet, 
Rosalind, Beatrice, and in the Dame aux 
camilias. See her Memories and Impressions 
(N.Y. 1910) and Uvcs by M. Collins (1883) 
and A. Oronowicz (1959). 

MO£* Jfirgoi (1 8 1 3-82). See AsbjOrnsen. 
MOERAN, Edward James (1895-1950), 
English composer, bom in Middlesex, studied 
at the Roym College of Music and, after 
service in the first World War, under John 
Ireland. He first emerged as a composer in 
1923, but left London to live in Herefordshire, 
where he worked prolifically in all forms. As 
well as a large number of songs, Moeran 
composed a symphony and concertos for 
vioim, piano and xello. 

MOPFA^ Robert (1795-1883), Scottish 
missionary, bom at Onniston, But Lothian, 
turned from gardening to the mission field in 
1815. Arriving at Capetown in January 
1817, he began his labours (1818) in Great 
Namaqualand. He finally setded at Kuru- 
man (1826-70) in Becbuanaland, which soon 
became, through his efforts, a cenue of 
Christianity and civilization. He printed 
both Mew (1840) and Old (1857) TesUments 
in Secfawana and published Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa (1842). Livingstone 
married his daughter. See Lives by L S. 
Moffat (1885), E. W. Smith (1925), J. C. W. 
Holt (1955). 

MOFFATT, Janies (1870-1944), ScoUish 
theologian, was bom in Glasgow and or- 
dained a minister of the United Free Church 
of Scotland in 1896« He held professorships 
at Mansfield CoUm, Oxford (1911-14), at 
the United Free Church College, Glasgow, 
(1914-27) and at the Union Theological 
Skankiary New York (1927-39). His most 
famous work is the translation of the Bible 
into modcam Eagitsh. His New Testament 
was pttMi^hed in 1913 and nis Old Testament 
in 1924. He also wrote theological works, 
inciudiM Fresbyterkmkm (1928). 
MOGRIOGE, George (1787-1854). English 
miscellaneoas writer, born at Ashted near 
Birmingham, failed in business and took to 
writing. Author of many children's books, 
religions tracts and ballads, he wrote under 
vanons pseudonyms including *01d Hum* 
phn^ * and * Peter Parh^ * (slso used by other 
writenf). See Ufe by C. Williams (1856), 
A. R. BucMand (M Mm Strong 1904). 
MOHAMMED wr MahoBSct. western fdrw 

mefthknt (IhflW ttfiie of 


the Koretsh), who died soon after the ^Id's 
birth; the mother died when he was six years 
old, and the boy was brought up by his 
unde, Abu lllib. For a time he gained a 
scanty livelihood by tending sheep ; but in his 
twenty-fifth year he entered the service of a 
rich widow, named Khadfia, who, fifteen 
years his senior, bynand-by offered him her 
hand, and, a faiWul wife, bore him two sons 
(who died early) and four daughters. 
Mohammed continued his merchaat*8 trade 
at Mecca, but spent most of his time in 
solitary contemplations. Just beforcMoham- 
med*B time some earnest men in the Hedjaz 
denounced the futility of the ancient pagan 
creed, and preached the unity of God; and 
many, roused by their words, turned either to 
Judaism or to Christianity. Mohammed felt 
moved to teach a new faith, which should 
dispense equally with idolatry, narrow 
Judaism and corrupt Christianity. He was 
forty years of age when, at the mountain 
Hira near Mecca, Gabriel appeared to him, 
and in the name of God commanded him to 
preach the true religion. His poetical mind 
had been profoundly impressed with the 
doctrine of the unity of God and the moral 
teaching of the Old Testament, as well as 
with the legends of the Midrash. His whole 
knowledge of Christianity was confined to a 
few apocryphal books, and with all his deep 
reverence for Jesus, whom he calls the 
greatest prophet next to himself, his notions 
of the Christian religion were vague. His 
first revelation he communicated to no one 
but his wife, daughters, stepson and one 
friend, Abu Bekr. In the fourth year of his 
mission, however, he had made forty prose- 
lytes, chiefly slaves and very humble people; 
and now some verses were revealed to him, 
commanding him to come forward publicly as 
a preacher. He inveighed against the super* 
stition of the Meccans, and exhorted them 
to a pious and moral life, and to the belief in 
an all-mighty, ail-wise, everlasting, indivisible, 
all-just but merciful God, who had chosen 
him as he had chosen the prophets of the 
Bible before him, so to teach mankind that 
they should escape the punishments of hell 
and inherit everlasting life. God's morcy 
was principally to be obtained by prayer, 
fasting and almsgiving. The Kkaba and the 
pilgrimage were recognized by the new creed. 
The premibition of certain kinds of food 
belongs to this first period, ^en Mohammed 
was under the mfluence of Judaism; the 
prohibition of gambling, ustuy and wine 
came after the Hegita. His earliest ICoramc 
dicta, written down by amanuenses, ctmsisted 
of brief, rhymed sentences, and for a tune the 
Meccans considmd him a commem ' p^ * 
or 'soothsayer*, perhaps not in his right 
senses. Gradually, however, fearing ibr the 
sacnedfiess of Mecca thc^ rose In fierce 
opposition against the new prophet and 
hts growing adherents, Mohamiii^*s faiffi- 
ful wife Khadya died, and hts uncle and 
protector, Abu T&Ub; and he was reduced to 
utter poverty. AneiniginriontoTaff prciwki 
a fafluie; he barely escaped with hit fife. 
Ahem thne he converted 8<m»i^iSihns 
frtBtt Medina. The next id]griiiwige.bmiih^ 
twem. and the tturd more than triiveitiff 
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adherents to the new faith from Medina; 
and now he resolved to seek refuge in their 
friendly dty, and about June a.d. 622 (the 
date of the Mohammedan Era, the Hegira) 
hed Either. A hundred families of his 
faithful followers had preceded him. Here- 
tofore a despised * madman or impostor *, he 
now assum^ at once the position of highest 
judge, lawgiver, and ruler of the city and two 
powerful tribes. He failed in securing the 
support of the Jews in the city, and became 
their bitter adversary. The most important 
act in the first year of the Hegira was his 
p^mission to go to war with the enemies of 
Islam — especially the Meccans — in the name 
of God. The first battle, between 314 
Moslems and 600 Meccans, was fought at 
Badr, in December 623; the former gained 
the victory and made many prisoners. A 
great number of adventurers now fiodeed to 
Mohammed, and he successfully continued 
" 'his expeditions against the Koreish and the 
Jewish colonies. In January 625 the Meccans 
defeated him at Ohod, where he w^ danger- 
ously wounded. The siege of Medina by the 
Meccans in 627 was frustrated by Moham- 
med's ditch and earthworks. In 628 he made 
peace with the Meccans, and was allowed 
to send his missionaries all over Arabia. 
Some Meccans having taken part in a war 
against a tribe in Mohammed's alliance, he 
marched at the head of 10,000 men against 
Mecca; it surrendered, and Mohammed was 
recognized as chief and prophet. With this 
the victory of the new religion was secured 
in Arabia (630). In March 632 he undertook 
his last pilgrimage to Mecca, and there on 
Mount Arafat fixed for all time the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage (Hajj). He fell ill 
soon after his return, and when too weak to 
visit the houses of his nine wives, chose as his 
last sojourn that of Ayeshah, his best-beloved, 
the daughter of Abu Bekr. He took part in 
the pub! lie prayers as long as he could, and 
died in Ayeshah's lap about noon of Monday 
the 12th (Uth) of the third month in the 
year 11 of the Hegira (June 8, 632). See Sir 
W. Muir's Lffe of Mahomet (4 vote. 1858-61, 
new ed. 1912, abr. cd. 1923) and Mahomet and 
hUm (1887); also books by Sved Amwr All 

*(N.y Andrae 
(Stoadkolm 1«7, Qtr. 1M2, &g. 

trans. 1936 and N.Y. 1957). R. V. C. Bodley 
(1946), W. M. Watt (1953, 193«, Mohammed 
ibn ittak (Eng, trans. 1955), Emile D<nmen- 
JSem (trans. J. M. Watt 1959). , ^ 

liS^HAMMED, the name of stx sultans of 

1421, led lecovery from conquests of 
Tai&ttriaine. 

MoiMMMd n (i430<41}, bom at Adrian- 
SQcebeded Ms father, Murad II, in 1451, 
and Ibok Constantinople in 1453— Urns 
the Byzantine Empire and 
mks Uieir commanding position 
^ Wo»porwL Checked by Hunyady at 
"e, he yet annexed most of Semia. all 
aiul most of the Aegean Iskmcte. 

dd Venetian territoiy, was n^led 

UroBi SlMdee hy the Kni^ta of Si John 

(1479), tqdk Otranto hi 1480 and died in a 



campaign against Persia. See Kritoboulos, 
History of Mehmed the Conqueror (1955). 

Mohammed U1 (1566-1603), sultan 1595- 
1603, son of Murad III. 

Mohammed IV (c, 1641-91), sultan 1648- 
1687, son of Ibrahim; deposed 1687. 

Mohammed V (1844-1918), sultan 1909-18. 

Mohammed VI (1861-1926), sultan 1918- 
1922, brother of V, unsuccessful in suppres- 
sing the Nationalists led by Mustafa Kemal; 
died in exile. 

MOHAMMED AHMED (1848-85), the 
Mahdi (or Moslem Messiah), bom in Don- 
gola, was for a time in the Egyptian Civil 
Service, then a slave-trader, and finally a 
relentless and successful rebel against 
Egyptian rule in the Eastern Sudan. He 
made £1 Obeid his capital in 1883, and on 
November 5 defeated Hicks Pasha and an 
Egyptian army. On January 26, 1885, 
Khartum was taken, and General Gordon 
(q.v.) killed. The Mahdi died June 22, 1885. 
See books by F. R. Wingate, Mahdism 
(1891), R. Bermann, Mahdi of Allah (1931), 
and A. B. Theobald, The Mahdtya: history 
of Anglo-E gyp tian Sudan 1881-99 (1951). 
MOHAMMED »ALI. See Mehemet 'Au. 
MOHAMMED BEN YOUSEF. See SiDi 
Mohammed. 

MOHL, (1) Hugo von (1805-72), German 
botanist, professor of Botany at Tubingen, 
carried out researches on the anatomy and 
physiology of vegetable cells. In 1846 he 
discovert and named protoplasm. 

(2) Julius von (1800-76), German orien- 
talist, bora at Stuttgart, became professor of 
Persian at the College de France in 1 847. His 
great edition of the Shdh Ndmeh was pub- 
lished in 1838-78. The salon of his accom- 
plished wife, n^e Mary Clarke (1793-1883), 
was a popular centre for Parisian intellectuals. 
See studira by K. O'Meara (1885), M. C. M. 
Simpson (1887) and M. £. Smith (Paris 
192 ^. 

MOEULeR, Johann Adam (1796-1838), Ger- 
man theol(^ian, born at Igershcim, professor 
of Roman Catholic theology at Tfibingen and 
Munich, wrote Symholik (1832), on the 
doctrinal differences of Catholics and 
Protestants. See J. Friedrich, J, A, Mdhler 
(Munich 1894). 

MOHN, Henrik (1835-1916), Norwegian 
meteorologist, was born at Bergen, studied at 
Oslo, and be<»inie keeper of the university 
observatory and director of the meteorological 
institute 1866-1913. He superintended a 
scientific expedition off the northern coasts 
of Norway in 1876-78, wrote on meteorology, 
on the climate of Norway, on the Arctic 
Ocean, and first worked out the theory, of 
Arctic drift and currents that Nansen 
utilized. 

MOHS, Friedrich (1773-1839), OeroMn 
mineriUogist, born Gernrode, was succesrively 
professor at Graz^ Freiburg and Vtenna, 
His scale ofhardness is still in use^ Hedtedat 
Agordo in Italy. Author of Tint Hmimi 
History System of Mimrrqhgy (1821), and 
Treatise on MineraU^ (3 vote, 18^5). 
BfiOIiUN, OuaMth dn Bira Momu nmn 
(c. 1675-1 712)» notorious mvotved in 

nequent dtuds and l»«wls« ^ twice tried 

House of Lords for murdter and acquHteo^ 
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In 1701 he was involved in lawsuit with 
James Dou^as, 4th Duke of Hamilton, 
which ended in a duel in which both were 
killed. This duel figures in Tbackeray*6 
Henry Esmond. See also R. S. Forsythe, 
A Noble Rodce: Ltfe of Charles^ 4th Lord 
Mohun (Mass. 1928). 

MOINAUX. See CouRTEUNE. 

MOIR, David Macbeth (1798-1851), Scottish 
physician and writer, bom at Musselburgh, 
practised there as a physician from 1817 till 
his death. Under his pen-name of Delta (A) 
be contributed verses to Blackwood^s Maga- 
zine (coll. 1852). and is remembered for his 
humorous The Life of Mansie iVauch (1828) 
MOISEIWITSCH. Bernio, moy-zay'vich 
(1890- ), Russian-born British pianist, 

bora in Odessa, studied at the Imperial 
Academy of Music, Odessa, where he won 
the Rubinstein prize at the age of nine, and 
subsequently worked in Vienna under 
Leschetitzky. Rapidly winning recognition 
as an exponent of the music of the romantic 
composers, he first appeared in Britain in 
1908, and took British nationality in 1937. 
MOISSAN. Henri, mwa-sd (1852-1907), 
French chemist, was bora in Pans. A noted 
experimenter and teacher, he held various 
posts in Paris, including the professorships 
of Toxicology at the school of pharmacy 
(1886) and Inorganic Chemistry at the 
Sorbonne (1900). He was awarded the 
Lacasc prize (1887) and the Nobel prize for 
chemistry (1906). He is chiefly known for his 
work on fluorine and the electric furnace, 
which he developed to further his researches 
with the carbides, silicides and borides. He 
discovered carborundum and was able to 
produce tiny artificial diamonds in his 
laboratory. For a bibliography see Notice 
sur les travaux scient(fiques de M. Henri 
Moissan (1891). 

MOIVRE, Abraham de. See Demoivre. 
MOSANNA, at (Arab. ‘The Veiled’), 
properly Hakim ben Atta (d. 780), was the 
founder of a sect in the Persian province of 
Khurasan. Ostensibly to protect onlookers 
from the dazzling rays from his divine 
countenance, but actually to conceal the 
loss of an eye, he wore a veil. Setting himself 
up as a reincarnation of God he gathered 
enough followers to seize several fortified 
places, but the khalif Almahdi, after a long 
siege, took his stronghold of Kash (a.d. 780), 
when, with the remnant of his army, Mok- 
took ppisot|. His story is the subject 
of one of Thomas Moore’s poems in Lalla 

Looi* MattUeo, Comte (1781-1855), 
Frendi poUtician. whose fttther was guill^ 
tined during the Tenor. In hia dj 

morale et ^ politique (1806) he vindicated 
Napoleon’s government on the ground of 
necessity, and was made a count. Louis 
XVin made him a ^pecr and minister of 
marine; and Louis-PhiUppe foreim. minister 
and, in 1836, prime imnister, but his regime 
was unpopniar. He left politics after the 
See Hclie de Noaito. 
Le Come MoU, so We, ses mimoires (6 volt* 

(1) Mm Binnid Nteisaa 
(rwSS«77), Eai^ djBwman and wnter, 

»■ 


father of (4), born in London, and educated 
at Greenwich and Trinity College, Oxford, 
from 1840 was vicar of Rocdidale. He edited 
Penny Sunday Reader^ sermons, pamphlets 
and a novel, The Rick-Burners, popular at 
the time of the Chartist movement. 

(2) Mary Louisa, nie Stewart (1839-1921), 
novelist and writer of diildren’s stories, bom, 
of Scottish parentage, at Rotterdam, May 29, 

g assed her childhood in Manchester, Scot- 
md and Switzerland; lived a good deal 
abroad; and died July 20. She began as a 
novelist under the pseudonym * Ennis 
Graham but she is best known as a writer 
of stories for children, some of which, such 
as Tapestry Room, and Cuckoo Clock, are still 
published today. 

f3) Sir William, Bt. (1810-55), English 
politician, bora in London, studied at 
Edinburgh (1824-27) and Cambridge (1827- 
1828), and was M.P. for East Cornwall 
(1832-37), Leeds (1837-41) and Southwark 
(1845-55). He held office under Aberdeen 
and Palmerston. Spokesman with Grote for 
the ‘ philosophical radicals *, he founded the 
London Review (1835) and merged it with the 
Westminster Review (1836), transferring 
ownership to J. S. Mill (1837). He edited 
Hobbes (16 vols. 1839-45), denounced 
transportation, and promoted colonial self> 
government. See M. G. Fawcett, Life of Sir 
William Molesworth (1SI03). 

(4) William Nassau (1816-90), historian, 
eldest son of (1), bora at Millbrook, educated 
at Canterbury and Cambridge, held a living 
near Rochdale (1844-89). Friend of Bright 
and Cobden, he was an early supporter of the 
co-operative movement which he knew 
through the Rochdale Pioneers. Works 
include History of the Reform Bill of 1832 
(1864). History of England from 1830 (1871- 
1873), History of the Church of England 
from 1660 (1882), &c. 

MOLIERE, stage name of Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin (1622-73), French playwright, was 
bora in Paris, January 15, the son of a well* 
to-do upholsterer. He studied under the 
Jesuits at the College de Oermont, under 
Gassendi the philosopher, and under the 
regular teachers of law. He may have been 
called to the bar. His mother, who had 
some property, died when he was ten years 
old, and thus when he came of age he 
received his share of her fortune at once. He 
declined to follow his father’s business, hired 
a tennis-court, and embarked on a theatrical 
venture (1643) with the Bejart family and 
others, under the style of Vlllustre Thidtre, 
which lasted for over three years in Paris and 
failed. The company then proceeded to the 
provinces (from Lyons to Rouen), and had 
success sufficient to keep going from 1646 to 
1658. The Prince de Conti took it under his 
protection for a time; and when he took to 
Catholic Methodism, Moli^re obtained the 
patronage of the king’s brother, Philippe 
d’Orieans, so that his troupe became the 
servants of Monstmir. He played before the 
king on October 24, 1658, and orMhized a 
regmar theatre, first in the Petit Bourbon; 
tben^ on its. dmnolitloii. in the Palms Royal, 
tn Uie ^vlncet Molikre had amuned 
experienee as a oomib writer, nsm 
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Style of tlw old farces. But he had also 
written VEtourdi and the D4pit wnoureux. 
As a theatre manager he had to give tragedy 
as well as comedy. Comeiile’s Nicomide, 
widi which he opened* was not a success ; and 
though the other great tragedian of the day* 
Racine, was a personal friend of Moii^re's, 
their connection as manager and author was 
brief and unfortunate. But MoU^re soon 
realized his own immense resources as a comic 
writer. Les Pricieuses ridicules was pub- 
Bshed in November 1659; and from that 
time to his death no year {passed without at 
least one of the greatest achievements in their 
own line that the world has seen. In the spring 
of 1662 Moliere married Armande B6jart* 
an actress in his own company, probably 
about nineteen, and the youngest member of 
the B6jart family, whereof two other sisters, 
Madeleine and Genevieve, and one brother, 
Joseph, had been members of the lllustre 
Theatre. It has been asserted, in the face of 
such evidence as exists, that Madeleine 
B6jart and Moliere were lovers, that Armande 
was Madeleine^s daughter, even that Moliere 
was the father of his own wife! It is also 
said that Armande was unfaithful to her 
husband. In August 1665 the king adopted 
MoUbre's troupe as his own servants. In 
1667 symptoms of lung disease showed 
^emselves; on February 17, 1673, the night 
after having acted as the Malade in the 
seventh representation of his last play, 
Moli^ died in his own house in the Rue de 
Richelieu of haemorrhage from the bursting 
of a blood-vessel. His character would 
appear to have been generous and amiable; 
nor are there sufficient grounds for the 
accusations of irreligion brought against him. 

dates and titles of Molim's plays are: 
VEtourdi^ he Dipit amoureux (1658; in the 
provinces 1656); Les Pricieuses ridicules 
0659); SganareUe (1660); Don Garde de 
Navarre (lt>6]); VEcole des maris, Les 
Fdcheux^ VEcoie des femmes (1662); La 
Critique de Vicole des femmes^ Impromptu de 
VerstdUes (1^3); Le Mariage ford. La 
Princesse d*jEiide, Tartuffe (partially, 1664); 
Le Pestin de Pierre [Don Juan], V Amour 
midecin (1665); Le Misanthrope, Le Midecin 
mttigri mi, MiUcerte, Le SieHien 0666); 
litrtqffi (1667); Amphitryon, George Dandin, 
VAvare (1668); Monsiem de Pouroeaugnac 
(i6i^; las Amants nu^pt^ues, Le Bourgeois 
ieHtmamme{\E1\); Les Fourberies de Scapin 
0671); La Comtesse tPEscarbagnas, Les 
Femmes savantes 0672); Le Mamde immsg/- 
ncdre (1673). To this must be added part of 
Psydd (1671) in coliaboFatioo with Quinault 
ana Cmiunlh^ two farces, a few court 

a poet; he 

qoM manage verse wed enouth* he is best 
WKMt always in prose. It is as a ctiank 
drtisnatist of mmam. satirizing fi^y and 
men, yet without saamcing the ait to the 
that he is absolutely unrivalled. 

; or poetical comedy he hardly ever 
It is instructive to compare Les 
H ddkuhs, almost his firtt iday, 
Vimmes eamimt, almost his last 
Les FrdekHses rkHades is, it is 
I snore dm fhrae of die very beat 


sort; Les Femmes savantes is comedy of the 
higbestkind. haooitiiiLEcoledesfemnyis, 
perhaps not till Le Misanthrope, that the full 
genius of the author appears; and these two, 
with Tortile, Le Festin de Pierre, Les femmes 
savantes, Le Matade imaginaire, and peihaps 
die admirable Bourgeois gentWtomme as an 
example of the lower kind, may be said to be 
Moliere*8 masterpieces. But (rom the Dipit 
amoureux onward no play of his, not even the 
slightest, is without tou^«s of his admirable 
wit, his astonishing observation, his supreme 
power over his own language, his masterly 
satire. Of all French writers he Is the one 
whose reputation stands highest hy the 
combined suffrage of his own countrymen 
and of foreigners, and after more than two 
hundred years, his best plays still hold the 
stage. The first complete edition of Moli6re*s 
works was that in 1682 by La Orange and 
Vinot; by far the best as to text, life, lexicon, 
Ac., is that of Despots and Mesnard (* Les 
Grands Ecrivains frangais*; 13 vols. 
1873-1900). Other editions are by Anatole 
France C Collection Lemerre*; 7 vols. 
1876-91), and with notes by Q. Monval 
(‘ Librairie des bibliophiles *; 8 vols. 1882). 
A bibliography which supplements that in 
vol. xi of the Despois edition is Satntonge 
and Christ's Fifty Years of Moiiire Studies: 
A Bibliography 1892-1941 (Baltimore 1942). 
See also M. Tumell, The Classical Moment 
(1947), and W. G. Mooic, Moiiire: A New 
Criticism (1949), and Life by D. B. Wynffiiam 
Lewis (1939). 

MOLINA, Luis (1535-1600), Spanish Jesuit 
theologian, was born at Cuenca, studied at 
Ct>imbra, was professor of Theology at 
Evora for twenty years, and died at Madrkt. 
His principal writings are a eommentaiy on 
the Summa of Aquinas (1593): a treatise 
De Jusutia et Jure (1592); and the oelebrated 
treatise on grace and free-will, JJberf Arbitril 
cum Gratiae Donis . . . Concordia (1588). 
Molina asserts that predestination to eternal 
happiness or punishment is consequent on 
God's foreknowledge of the free di^mitia- 
tion of man's will. This view was assailed 
as a revival of Pelagianism, and heoce arose 
the dispute between Molinists and Thomists. 
A papal decree in 1607 perautted both 
opinions; and Molinism has been taught by 
the Jesuits. For bibliography see L, B. 
Molina, antecedentes, tltulos y trabaios 
(Buenos Aires 1942). $ee also Ihxsz. 

MOUNDS, Miguel de (1640-97), Spamsh 
divine, was bom, of noMe parentage, near 
Saragossa, December 21.'^ He was aisled 
for h» view^ which embodied an exaggerated 
form of Ctinetiam, and after a pubBe ttmt> 
[xmdemned to life tmnrisoiime^ See 
ftirituai Guhk, ed. iC Lytmlitail (jdtfi 

950), and study by Oudim, LeMuBShm 

espagnoiMlmteideMotinosQ9Zt}, Ubideas 
am used by Shorthooae in feus/imf ^ ^ 
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student lift in Copenbam. During a 
j^mey to China he wrote in verse nostalm- 
<^y of his homeland* Leaves from Death's 
Diaht is ft representative work* showing how 
he esdiews the abstract and metaphysical, 
for his credo was * ail poetry that does not 
oome from life is a lie He made the first 
Danish translation of 71te Odyssey^ wrote 
philosoplitcal essays and coined brilliant 
^horisms. His early death was a loss to 
Dani^ letters. See study by T. Ronning 

^OU^T* Guar Aldde^ mol-ay (190^ ), 
Fr^ch Sodalm politician, born at Flers, 
Normandy, of woricing-class parentage, 
joined the Socialist party in 1923 and shortly 
afterwards became EngUsh master at the 
Arras Otammar School—^ post he held till 
the seoond World War, tfrom which he 
emerged as a captain in the secret resistance 
army. In 1946 he became mayor of Arras, 
an M.P*, secretary-general of the Socialist 
party and a cabinet minister in the L6on Blum 
fovemmeot. A keen supporter of a Western 
European Federation, he became in 1949 n 
delegate to the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe and was its president in 

1 955. He became prime minister in Febru^ 

1956. He survived the international crisis 
over the Anglo-French intervention in Suez 
in November, but fell from office in May 
1957 alter staving in power longer than any 
Frendi premier smce the war. In 1959 
ha was elected a senator of the French 
Community. 

MOUdSON, dames Allan (1905-59), Scottish 
airman, bom in Glasgow, a consultant 
engineer who was commissioned into the 
R.A.F. in 1923, won fame for his record 

» Australia-England in luly-August 
in 8 days 19 hours 28 mins. In 1932 
he married his feminine rival, Amy Johnson 
(q.v.). made the first east-west crossing of 
the North Atlantic and in Februw 1933 the 
first Eng^nd-South America fligjtt. With 
his wife, he flew Britain-U.S.A. (1933) and 
Britain^ndia (1934). He was awarded the 
Britannia Trophy (1933). His marriage was 
dissoi^ in 1938. 

MOLNAfty Ferenc (1878-1952), Hungarian 
novelist and dramatist, bom in Budapest, is 
best known for his novel The Paul Street Boys 
(1907), and his plm The Devil (1907), UUom 
(1909) and The Good Fairy (1930), aU of 
whidi have adiieved success in English 
tramilfttlon* 

MOLOTOV, orig. SMnbin, Vyacheslav 
MikliiiloTM, -mor- (1890- ), Russian 

polUicifttt, bOT at KukaW^ Vyatim, was 
«(hicated at Kazan High School and PoW- 
tedmic. In the 1905 revolution he joined the 
BoUhmrik section of Leninas Social Demo- 
craite Wotkm* party and in 1912 became the 
stfttto^ dhio^ of Stalin whm Prsvdb was 
launched. Duringthe March 1917 revolution 
he heaM the Riman bureau of the central 
committea of the Bolshevik party and in 
October via « member of the military 
revolniiooftiy eoBunittee which direeied the 
coop ai^ic Keiaiisky. tn 1921 ha became 
secfeimp of dte oeftMl oonunhiee of the 


his appomtment to the key pOMtion of 
secretary of the Moscow committee of die 
all-union Party marked the laundiing of the 
fiift Five-year Han. Molotov, who was 
diairman of the council of people's com- 
missars from 1930 to 1941, became an 
international figure in May 1939 when he 
took mi the extra post of commissar for 
foreign afiTairs, shaping the policy which led 
to the non-aggression pact with Nazi Ger- 
many. In 1942 he signed in London the 20 
years* Treaty of Alliance with Britain. Tie 
was Marshal Stalin’s chief adviser at Teheran 
and Yalta and represented the Soviet Union 
at the 1945 founding conference of the 
United Nations at San Francisco and at the 
Potsdam Conterence. After the war Molotov 
who negotiated the pacts binding the satellite 
states to the Soviet Union, emerged as the 
uncompromising champion of world Soviet- 
ism. His * no ^ at meetings of the United 
Nations and in the councils of foreign minis- 
ters became a byword. His attitude led to 
the prolongation of the * cold war * and the 
division of Germany into two conflictmg 
States. In 1949 he was released from his 
duties as foreign minister but retained his 
post as depu^ prime minister. He was 
re-appointed foreign minister in the 1953 
Malenkov government and switched to the 
* peace offensive *. He resigned in 1956 and 
was appointed minister of state control. In 
1957 Mr Khnishdiev called him a * saboteur 
of peace accused him of policy failures 
and appointed him ambassador to Outer 
Mongolia. This prim revolutionary stood 
at the centre of the Soviet Union’s executive 
machine for a quarter of a century. His 
unwearied diplomacy was backed by a 
fanatical Slavophilism and an intense 
devotion to the Revolution and Marshal 
Stalin. See Both Sides of the Curtain by Sir 
Maurice Peterson (1950), and study by 
B. Bromage (1956). 

MOLTKE, (1) Helmidh, Count von (1800-91), 
Prussian fidd-marshal, was bom October 26. 
In 1819 he became lieutenant in a Danish 
regiment, but in 1822 entered the Prussian 
service. In 1832 he was appointed to the 
staff, and in 1835 obtained leave to traveL 
Asked by the sultan to remodel the Turkish 
army, he did not return to Berlin till 1839. 
From 1858 to 1888 he was chief of the genteral 
staff in Berlin, and reorganized the Fiossiaxi 
army. His wonderful strategical power was 
displayed in the successful wars with Den- 
mark in 1863-64, widi Austria in 18^ ttad 
with France in 1870-71. He married in 1841 
his steprister's dau^ter by an Ett gilid* fiidiar, 
Marie von Burt (ll2^$4 Known ag * The 
Silent \ he was a man of sreat modesty and 
simplicity of character. He died in Betiln. 
His Military Works were jnn^( 1892 ufaim*) 
by the General Staff, for whom he pn^ptam 
histories of the campaijms agaiiol Denmark, 
Austria and France. See his Letiem (tians. 
1878-96), Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs 
(traat. 1893), life by M. Jahns (1894-1900L 
MaBke, His IHe and Chareeler (tnmft. hC 
USmas, 1892)7?* B. Whxttoii, 
iiid by E, XesseUStuttgm 
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was superseded by Falkenhayii early in the 
Great War (December 1914). 

MOMMSEN, Theodor (1817-1903), German 
historian, was bom, the son of a pastor, at 
Gar^ng in Schleswig, November 30. He 
studied at Kiel for three years, examined 
Roman inscriptions in France and Italy for 
the Berlin Academy (1844-47), and in 1848 
was appointed to a chair of Law at Leipzig, 
of which two yea^ later he was deprived for 
the part he took in politics. In 1852 he 
became professor of Roman Law at ZOrich, 
and in 1854 at Breslau, in 1858 of Ancient 
History at Berlin. He edited the monumental 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latittarum, helped to 
edit the Monumenta Germaniae Historical 
and from 1873 to 1895 was perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academy. In 1882 he was tried 
and acquitted on a charge of slandering 
Bismarck in an election speech. His greatest 
works remain his History of Rome (3 vols. 
1854-55) and The Roman Provinces (1885). 
He was awarded a Nobel prize for literature in 
/ 1902, and died November 1, 1903. Amongst 
his 920 separate publications were works on 
the Italic dialects (1845, 1850), Neapolitan 
inscriptions (1857), Roman coins (1850), 
Roman constitutional law (1871), and an 
edition of the Pandects (1866-70). For 
bibliography see K. Zangemeister, Theodore 
Mommsen als SchrtftsteUer . . . (Heidelberg 
1887), and supplement by E. Jacobs (Berlin 
1905). See also studies by C. Bardt (1903) 
and L. M. Hartmann (1908). 

MOMPESSON, William (1639-1709), rector 
of Eyam, Derbyshire, when in 1665-66 the 
plague (brought from London in a box of 
in6scted cloths) carried off 267 of his 350 
parishioners. He persuaded his people to 
confine themselves entirely to the parish, 
and the disease was not spread. In 1669 he 
became rector of Eakring, Notts, and in 1676 
was made a prebendary of Southwell. See 
Wood’s History ^ Eyam (4th ed. 1865) and 
C. Daniel, The Plague Village : A History 
of Eyam (new ed. 1938). 

MONBODDO, James Barnett, Lord (1714- 
1799), Scotti^ jud« and anthropologist, 
boro at Mcmboddo House, Kincardineshire, 
was educated at Aberdeen, EdinburfA 
and Ordningen, in 1737 was called to me 
Scottish bar, and in 1767 was raised to the 
bench as Lord Monboddo. His Origin and 
Rrogress of Language (6 vols. 1111-91) is a 
learned but eccentric production, whose 
theory of human atfinity with monkeys seems 
less uifigliable now; and in his study of man 
as one of the animals he anticijrated the 
modem science of anthropology. He further 
pofdished, also anonymously. Ancient Meta- 
see study by 

MONCIL See Monk (1). 

MON€XTON« (1) Uond (1361-1924). Eng- 
Hrii composer, was horn in London. Proml- 
nent as an amateiir actor whilst at Oxford, 
he turned to composition and contributed 
sonjgi to many of the shows of George 
Bdwsi^ hi w Gaiety Theatre and else- 
wheie m Libnilcm. He was composer of 
leiml nnidksd cxmiediea, of which 7h# 

CM and The Camary Ciri lenudn popular. 

<2)lMher ItaMc, M VImohI Mmcfctoa 


of Brenchley (1891- ), British lawyer and 

Conservative minister, boro at Plaxtol, Kent, 
was educated at Harrow and Balliol, called 
to the bar in 1919, and became attorney- 
general to the Prince of Wales in 1932, in 
which capacity he was adviser to him (as 
Edward VIII) in the abdication crisis of 1936. 
He held many legal offices, and in World 
War II was director-general of the Ministry 
of Information; in the 1945 caretaker 
government he was soUdtor-general. M.P. 
for Bristol West from 1951 until his elevation 
to the peerage in 1957, he was minister of 
labour (1951-55), of defence (1955-56) and 
paymaster<jeneral (1956-57). 

MONCRIEFF, mon^kreef'. Colonel Sir Alex- 
ander, K.C.B. (1829-1906), Scottish soldier 
and engineer, born in Edinburgh, invented 
the MoncriefT Pits and disappearing carriages 
for siege and fortress guns. 

MOND, (1) Alfred Moritz, Ist Baron Melchett 
(1868-1930), British industrialist and poli- 
tician, son of (2), after some years in industry 
became Liberal M.P. in 1906, was first 
commissioner of works (1916-21) and 
minister of health (1922). He helped to 
form the I.C.I., of which he became chairman 
and a conference he organized in 1928 with 
the T.U.C. suggested the formation of a 
national industrial council. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1928. See life by H. H. 
Bolitbo (1932). 

(2) Ludwig (1839-1909), German-Bnglish 
chemist and industrialist, father of (1), was 
boro at Cassel, and settling in England 
in 1864, perfected at Widnes his sulphur 
recovery process. He founded in 1873 great 
alkali-works at Winnington, Cheshire, made 
discoveries in nickel manufacture, &c., and in 
1896 gave to the Royal Institution for the 
nation a physico-chemical laboratory costing 
£100,000. See lives by F. G. Donnan (1939) 
and J. M. Cohen (1955). 

MONDRIAN or Moodruuui, Piet, mon'dree-an 
(1872-1944), Dutch artist, bom at Amers- 
foort, was associated with his compatriot, 
van Doesburg (1883-1931), in founding the 
De Stijl movement in architecture and 
painting. From 1919 until 1938 he worked 
in Paris, subsequently going to London and 
thence in 1940 to New York. His rectilinear 
abstracts in black, white and primary colours 
have had considerable infiuenoe and he is 
considered the leader of Neo-Plasticism. 
See his collected essays, PUtstie Art and Pure 
Plastic Art (1951), and the monograph by 
M. Seui^or (1956). 

MONET. Cla^, mon-ay (1840-1^6), French 
Impressionist painter, boro in Paris, qient 
hb youth in Le Havre, where he met Boudin 
(q.v.), who encourai^ him to weak in 
the open air. Moving to Paris, he associ- 
ated with Renoir, Pissarro and Sislgy, and 
exhibited with them at the first ImiNesnoidft 
Exhibftion in 1874; one of his works at this 
exhibition, Jny^ession: soleil levam,\gihyt 
name to the movement Later he woilced 
much at ArgenteuH, With FIssairo!, Monet 
is recognized as beiiis one of the creators of 
IftgpwewoiiitiiL and fie was one its most 
coniriitettt exnoneDts. He visiM 
tfOBand and Venice, and lie spent fits In 
e^qpiMfig his instinedve way of seeiRf the 
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most subtle nuances of colour, atmosphere 
and li^t in landscape. Apart from many sea 
and nver scenes, he also executed several 
series of paintings of subjects under different 
aspects of light— c,g. Haystacks (1890-91), 
Rouen Cathedra! (1892-95) and the almost 
abstract Waterlilies (at the Orangerie, Paris). 
The last years of his life were spent as a 
recluse at Civemy. He is represented in the 
Tate Gallery, the Louvre, and in many other 
galleries in Europe and in the United States. 
See the monographs by O. Besson (1951) and 
D. Rouart (1958). 

MONGB, Ga^aid, rnSzk (1746-1818), French 
mathematician, physicist and inventor of 
descriptive geometiy, bom at Beaune, be- 
came professor of Mathematics at M6zi6res 
in 1768, and in 1780 was elected to the French 
Academy^ in the same year becoming 
professor of Hydraulics at the Lycee in Paris. 
While there ho discovered (1783), indepen- 
dently of Watt or Cavendish, that water 
resulted from an electrical explosion of 
oxygen and hydrogen. During the Revolu- 
tion he was minister of marine, but soon 
took charge of the national manufacture of 
arms and ^powder. He helped to found 
(1794) the Ecole polytechnique, and became 
professor of Mathematics there. The 
following year there appeared his Lemons de 
giomitrie descriptive^ m which he stated his 
principles regarding the general application of 
geometry to the arts of construction (desorip- 
tive geometry). He was sent by the Directory 
to Italy, from where he followed Napoleon 
to Egypt. In 1805 he was made a senator and 
Count of Pelusium, but lost both dignities on 
the restoration of the Bourbons. See Lives 
by L. de Launay (1933) and L. Taton (Parts 
1951). 

MONICA. See Augustine. 
MONIER-WILUAMS. See Williams (5). 
MONIZ, Antonio Egas (1874-1955), Portu- 
guese neurosurgeon and diplomat, introduced 
the operation of prefrontal lobotomy for 
relief of schizophrenia. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for medicine in 1949. He also 
led the Portuguese delegation to the Paris 
Peace conference (1919). 

MONK, (1) George, 1st Duke of Albemarle 
(1608-70), English general, the second son of 
a Devonshire baronet of loyalist sympathies, 
was a * volunteer * in the tie de Rhi expedition 
of 1628. Ten years active campai^ing in the 
Low C^ountries preceded his service with the 
Royalists in Scotland. Captured at the 
battle of Nantwich, after two years' imprison- 
ment in the Tower he was persuaded to 
support the Commonwealth cause. His 
successful activities in Ireland brought him 
to the notice of Cromwell. Conspicuous at 
Dunbar in 1650, and successful in pacifying 
ScoUai^, with the first Dutch War he 
speedily adapted his talents to sea fighting, 
playing a migor part in the 1653 victory over 
the Hollanders off the Gabbard. Retumina 
to his Gonunand in Scotland, with the Lord 
Protector's death Monk^s intensely pr^cal 
nature moUed at the turmoil and confusion 
that dbm^ized Richard Cromwelt's fac- 
tion-torn rMine. C^vinced that the catalyst 
lequiMlo die nad^'s health was a re^ 
vivaj nfiOi he was tatromental 


in brin^g about the restoration of Charles 
II; bemg rewarded with the Dukedom of 
Albemarle, an annual pension of £7000, 
and the appointment of lieutenant-general 
of the forces. In the second Dutch War 
Monk played a conspicuous and useful part^ 
in the Four Days* Battle, turning his quid, 
hitching up his breeches, and cursing the 
nightfall which had fallen to baulk him of the 
last of his prey. Throughout the Great 
Plague he exercised a wise and enheartening 
rule over stricken London. In 1667, with 
De Ruyter raiding the Medway virtually 
unopposed. Monk hastened to Gillingham 
to twe command of the defences. Thereafter 
canny, taciturn * Old George * retired more 
and more into private life; dying and being 
accorded sepulture in Westminster Abbey in 
1670. See Lives by Gumble (1671), Skinner 
(1723), Corbett (1889), E. F. Ward (1915), 
and the Regimental History of Cromwelrs 
Army^ Firth and Davies (1940). 

(2) Maria (c. 1817-50), ^nadian impostor 
who pretended in 1835 to have escaped 
from a nunnery at Montreal, and publisned 
A wful Disclosures. See works by W. L. Stone 
(1836, 1837). 

(3) WilUam Henry (1823-89), English 
organist and composer, professor of Music 
and organist at several l^ndon churches, is 
best known as musical editor of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern and composer of ^e 
tune to * Abide with me * and to other hymns. 

MONKHOUSE, William Coamo (1840-1901), 
English poet and art critic, a Board of Trade 
otficial by occupation, published several 
books of poetry and did important work as 
art critic and historian. See article by Sir E. 
Gosse in i4r/ Journal (1902). 

MONMOUTH, James, Duke of (1649-85), 
natural son of Charles II, was born at 
Rotterdam, April 9, 1649 the son of Lucy 
Walter by Charles 11 (q.v.), she said, but 
more likely by Colonel Robert Sidney. 
Charles committed the boy to the care of 
Lord Crofts; and in 1662 * Mr James Crofts * 
came to England with the queen-dowager. 
In 1663 he was created Duke of Monmouth, 
wedded to a rich heiress, Anne Countess of 
Buccleuch (1651-1732), and also made Duke 
of Buccleuch: in 1670 he succeeded Monk 
as captain-general. A weak, oretty, affable 
libertine, he became the idol or the populace, 
thanks to his humanity at Bothwell Bridge 
(1679), to the Popish Plot and the Exdosion 
Bill, and to his two semi-royal progresses 
0690-82). Shaftesbury pitted the * Protes- 
tant Duke ’ against the popish heir^presump- 
tive, and enmeshed him in the Rye-hoose 
Plot (1683), on whose discovery Monmouth 
fled to the Low Ck>untries. At Oiarles*8 
deatlL in concert with Argyffs Scottish 
expedition, he landed (June 11, 1685) at 
Lyme Regis with eighty-two followm, 
branded James as a pojMidi usurper, and 
asserted hit own legitima^ and right to the 
crown. At Taunton he was proclaimed 
King James II; and on July 6 he attempted 
with 2600 foot and 600 horse (peamU 
mostly and miners) to surmise tiie kioi^s 
forces, 2700 strong, encamped Sedgemoor 
near Bridgwater* His ^ weKeMwnd 
down hy ffie nr^aiy, 300 firiUngonike 
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- 1000 more in the pursuit. Monmouth fled, 
bi^ on the 8th was taken in a ditdi near 
Kingwood. Brought before James, he wept 
imd crawied, and even offered to turn Catho- 
lic; but on July 15 he was beheaded upon 
Tower Hill. For the * Bloody Assize *, see 
Jeffreys. See Lives by Fea (1901), EUzabe^ 
D’Oyley (1938), D. J. Porrit (1953), and 
Studies by W. R. Emerson (1951), B Little 
(1956). 

MONl^T, Jean, mothay (1888- ), French 

statesman, bom at Cognac, was educated 
locally, and in 1914 entered the ministry of 
commerce. A distinguished economist and 
expert in financial affairs, he became in 
1947 commissioner-general for the * Plan de 
modernisation et d*equipement de la France * 
(Monnet Plan). He was awarded the Prix 
Wateler de la Paix (1951), and he was 
president of the European Coal and Steel 
High Authority (1952-55). 

MOMNIER, hlairc, mon-yay (1829-85). 
French writer of novels, comedies, historical 
works, &c., was bom at Florence and died at 
Geneva, wh^e he was professor of Compara- 
tive Literary History from 1870. See studies 
by Ph. Godet (Paris 1888) and S. Baridon 
(1942). 

MONOD, moit-d, (1) Adolphe (1802-56), 
French Protestant pastor, brother of (2), 
horn of Swiss parentage at Copenhagen, 
laboured as a preacher or professor at Naples, 
Lyons, Montauban and Paris, and published 
sermons, Ac. See his Life and Letters 
(Eu trans. 1885), Works by Bossuct (1898), 
F. Didilbohm (1923). 

(2) WHdMc (1794-1863), French Protestant 
pastor, brother of (1), was thirty years a 
prominent pastor in iws, and belp^ (1849) 
to found the Free Reformed Churra or 
France. 

(3> Thdodore (1902- ), Frendi ethno- 
maphi^ and archaeologist, bom at Rouen, 
founded the Institut Frangais d*Afrique Noire 
In DiAar (1938), and wrote on the Cameroons 
and on th» arcnaetfiogy of the Sahara. 
MONRO, mefhra% (1) Alexander (1697-1767), 
Scottidi anatomist, father of (2), was bom in 
London, ipandson of Sir Alexander Monro, 
a ctdonel m Charles IFs army at Worcester, 
and studied at London* Pans, and L^den 
under Bo^haave. From 1719 he lectured at 
Edinbuii^ on anatomy and surgery; and 
was professor of these subjects 1725-59. He 
hidpM to found the Infirmary, and gave 
cfinieail toctures there. He wrote OsUiohgy 
am), Esmy on Compwrativo Anatomy (174), 
iHaervat0n§ Atuaomkal and Physmogkm 
0758), and Aeeotmt, of the Success ^inoaikh 
itOH of Smallpox In Scotland, See lAft by A. 
Dnncan (1780), D. Monro (in Works 1781). 

(2) Alexander (1735>]817), Scottish anato- 
miat, son of (1), father of (3). studied at 
EMfoburah, Berlin and Leyden, succeeded 
-f IRirliis famers diair, and wrote on the nervous 
'[ifpdtmk (1783), the physiology of fishes (1785}, 
;aAd llw bnda, eye and ear (1797). See Life 
na (1818), Memoir by A. Monro 
1 1840). 

‘ (1773^1859), Scottish aoaio. 
fodMfitther and wrote 
I mdlniBias VfftitfFmv 



author, bom in London and educated at 
Harrow and Oriel, from 1842 was incumbent 
of Harrow Weald, where be established a 
college for poor boys, and from 1860 of St 
Jolmrs, Leeds. His stories and aHegodes 
were popular and influential. 

MONROE, (1) Harriet (1860-1936). American 
poet and critic, bom in Chicago, founded in 
1912 the magazine Poetry^ which was 
influeutial in publicizing the work of Lindsay, 
Eliot, Pound and Frost, among others. She 
wrote the ‘Columbian Ode* on the 400tii 
anniversary (1892) of the discovery of 
America. 

(2) James (1758-1831), fifth jpresident of 
the United States, was bom in Watmorelaiid 
county. Va., April 28. After serving in the 
war of independence he was etected to the 
assembly of Virginia and in 1783 to congress, 
where he sat for three years. He was mir* 
man of the committee (1785) that prepared 
the way for framing the constitution, which, 
however, as a States* Rights man* he dis- 
approveo. As a member of the United States 
senate 1790-94, he opposed Washington and 
the Federalists: the government recalled bhn 
in 1796 from Uie post of minister to Ftsmee 
for displaying too decided French s^pathtes. 
He was governor of Virginia 1799-18(^ and 
in 1803 he helped to negotiate the Louisiana 
purchase. The next four years were spent in 
less successful diplomacy at London and 
Madrid. In 1811 he was again eovem^ of 
Virginia, in 1811-17 secretary of state, snd 
in 1814-15 also secretary of war. In 1816 
he was elected president of the United States, 
and in 1820 re-elected almost unantmously. 
His most popular acts were the recogaiticii of 
the Spanish American republics, and the 
promulgation in a message to congress (1823) 
of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine *, embodyinff the 
prindple * that the American continents . . . 
are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European power*, thoush existing colonies 
were not to be mterfeml with. In 1825 
Monroe retired to his seat at Oak H£fl, Va., 
till, deep in debt, he found refuge with 
relatives in New Yoric, where he died, July 4, 
1831. See his WrMm (1898-1903); Urn 
by Adams (1850), Gilman (1898), W: P. 
Cresson (1947); books by Edgington (1905), 
Kraus (1913), Han (1916), Alvarez (1924), 
Perkins (1927). 

(3) Marilys. See Millbr (1), 

MON5ARRAT, NkMas John *ltaasy 

(1910- )• J^^ish novelist bom at tim- 
ppoL was educated at Wtodieiliar aiid at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, abaiufeiiea 
for literature and wrote thme novela, paMbfy 
successful, and a play. The ytsttosap 
reached the London stage. Durto, 
Monaarrat served in the Navy. w 
experienoet emerged his best*seIiUig novel 
The Cruel Sea 0951), whidi was fifeoiod. 
The Story ttf Esther Coetelh (19S9 Mpaaied 
the pattern of snoeess. He letM in OmRa, 
Canada, as dimctor of the Umfi JUnidem 
Information OflBee (]9S3--5tf) aflar Mdte a 

Munsew, Sir wnoBBi mierjdBflJBPriuaj;. 
Eogliili adtnIraL boni at " Sobdi CiMton, 
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was H pfitonor 0591-^3) on Spanish 
and was adminif of the narrow seas (160^i(!0* 
He wrote Naval Tracts which are partly 
aotoh^graphical (5 vote. 1902-14, eS. M. 
Oppeoheiim. 

MuNStltElJET, EnsDcrraiid de, mdstrS-lay 
(c. 1390-1453), French chronicler, bom near 
Bonlogne, was provost of Cambrai. His 
Chroslda, 1400-^, written from the Bur- 
gttudlaii standpoint, was edited by Douet 
d’Arcq (1857-62); and a continuation by 
Mathm d*£8COUchy to 1461 Yyy Beaucourt 
(186». 

MONTAGNAy BartohMneOy mon^ta'nya (c. 
1450-1523); Italian painter, a native of 
Brescia, pmably studied at Venice under 
Giovanni BelKni and Carpacdo. He 
founded a school of painting at Vicenza and 
also worked at Verona and other places. See 
works by A. Poratti (Padua 1908), and 
Paintersi^ Viccaza by T. Borenius (1909). 

MONTACnJy (1) moH'ta-gyoo, See Haufax, 
MANCKESTBa and Sandwich. 


MONTALEMraKT 


Ent 

storing and lion^ 

who entertained everyone from king to 
chimney-sweeps, and wrote against Voltaire 
an Assay cn Shakespeare, See hooks by E. J. 
Climenson (1903), R. Huchon (1907), R. 
Biunt (1923) and / Busse (1928). 

(3) Mai^ Wortley (1689-1762), 
English writer, eldest daughter of the Bari 
(later Duke) of Kingston, who, losing his 
wife in 1694, made his clever dau^ter preside 
at his table at a very early age. She married 
Edward Wortley Montagu in 1712, and 
lived in London, where she gained a brilliant 
reputation, and was the intimate of Addison, 
Pope and others. In 1716 Monta^ was 
appointed ambassador at Constantinople, 
and there till 1718 he and his wife rmainod. 
There she wrote her entertaining Letters 
describing Eastern life, and thence she intro^ 
duced inoculation for smallpox into England. 
For the next twenty years her abode was at 
Twickenham. In 1 739, for reasons unknown, 
she left Endand and her husband, parting 
from him, however, on very jpod terms, 
though th^ never met again. She lived till 
1761 in Italy, where Horace Walpole, 
meeting her in Flomice In 1740 referred to 
her as an ^dd, foid, tawdry, painted, 
plastered pertooaM*. died August 21, 
See her works, ed widi liSs by her great- 
grandson, Lord Whamdifre (3rd ed. 1887); 
and books by L riwty 0^28), V* S. Wort^ 
(1948), L. Gibbs (1949). R. Halsband (1956). 

(4) Eldiaid (1577-1^1). English bishop. 
As an oppommt oi Puritanism he was the 
centre of controverty, but with Laud’s 
inffuenoe ho bequne successively Bishop of 

Botfidi aovwtt and enayiit, of Iiish paten- 
tly was OB dia ataff of Mmdteaur 
CMnHoBfa tS9&-i92S. Hit wdiinfi iadode 
^ HM 1st PbtMkantmetU 0 ^ 


Seigneur de Montaigne, was horn at the 
Chateau de Montaigne in P6rigord, February 
28. Till the age of six the hoy spoke no 
language but Latin; and at the CoUOgpe de 
Guienne in Bordeaux he remained for seven 
years, boarding in the rooms of his famous 
teachers, George Budianan and Muretus. 
He subsequently studied law; but from the 
age of thirteen to twenty-four he is almost 
lost sight of, though it is certain that he was 
frequently in Paris, knew something of court 
life, and took his full share of its pleasures. 
By-and-by he obtained a post in connection 
with the parlement of Bordeaux, and for 
thirteen years was a dty cotmselior. He 
formed a close friendship with Etienne de la 
Bo6tie (1530-63), was familiar with the court 
of Francis II, admired Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and for a time was * gentieman of the bed- 
chamber in ordinary . He married (Sep- 
tember 27, 1565) Francoise de la Cbassaigne, 
daughter of a fellow-counsellor. A trans- 
lation (1569) of the Natural History of a 
15th-centu^ professor at Toulouse was his 
first effort in literature, and supplied the text 
for his Apologie de Raymond Sebond, in which 
he exhibited the full scope of his own sceptical 
philosophy. In 1571, his two elder brothers 
being dead, Montaigne succeeded to the 
family estate, and here till his death on 
September 13, 1592, he lived the life of a 
country gentleman, varied only by visits to 
Paris and a tour in Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy; here, too, he began those Essals which 
were to give him a place among the first names 
in literary history. The record of his journey 
(158(y-81) in French and Italian was first 
published in 1774. Unanimously riected 
mayor of Bordeaux (against his wish), he 
performed his duties to the satisfaction of the 
citizens, and was re-elected. Notwithstand- 
ing the free expression of scepticism in his 
writings, he devoutly received the last offices 
of the church. From the very first men, like 
Pascal, profoundly separated from him on 
all the fundamental problems of life (as in 
his inconclusive philosophy, his easy moral 
opinions, his imperfect sense of duty), have 
acknowiraged their debt to his fearwts and 
all-questioning criticism, expounded mainly 
in haphazard remarks, seemingly inspired by 
the mere caprice of the moment, but showing 
the highest originality, the very broedest 
sympamies. and a nature capable of embrac- 
ing and lealizing the largest experience of life. 
There are translations by Florio (q.v.), 

Charles Cotton (q.v.), by G. B. Ives (192Q 
and D. M. Frame (1958); and of the Jawma 
by Waters (1903-04). See books by P. 
Stapfer (Paris 1895). M. 6. Lowndes (189ID, 
G. Norton n90IOB F. Strowski (Paris 19^ 
O. Lanson 1930), P. Villey (Paris 1933), 
A. Gitte (1948): b(Wio»raphy hy SL A. 
Tannenbaum W.V. 1942). 

MONTALE, Etmealo, motHsA^lay (1996- 
), Italian poet, was bom in Oenca. He 
Is the leading poet of the modern Italian 

* hemeUc^ aoiool, and his prhnazy oonoBn 
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his Eagliidi wife» was educated at Fulham and 
the College Ste Barbe. In 1830 he eagerly 
joined the Abb6 Lamennais and Lacordaire 
in the Avenir^ a High Church Liberal news- 
paper. In 1831 Montalembert and Lacor- 
daire opened a free school in Paris, which 
was immediately closed by the police. 
Montalembert, who had succeeded to his 
father’s peerage, pleaded with great eloquence 
the cause of religious liberty, and when the 
Avenir, being condemned by the pope (1831), 
was given up, Montalembi^ livra for a time 
in Gninany, where he wrote the Histoire de 
Ste Elizabeth* In 1835 again in Paris, he 
spoke in the Chamber in defence of the 
hoerty of the press, and a famous protest 
against tyranny was his great speech in 
January 1848 upon Switzerland. After the 
Revolution he was elected a member of the 
National Assembly; and he supported Louis 
Napoleon till the confiscation of the Orleans 
property, when he became a determined 
opponent of the imperial regime. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1851, visited 
England in 1855, and mot»V Avenir politique 
de VAngleterre. In 1858 an article in the 
Correspondant made such exasperating allu- 
sions to the imperial government that he was 
sentenced to six months* imprisonment and 
a fine of 3000 francs — a sentence remitted by 
the emperor. Besides his great work, Les 
Moines d* accident (7 vols. 1860-77; 5th ed. 
1893), he wrote Une Nation en deuil: la 
Pologne (1861), VEglise IWre dans Vitat litre 
im%UPapeetlaPolognei\%(A\&c, He 
died in Paris, March 13, 1870, sixteen days 
after writing a celebrated letter on papal 
infallibility. See Memoir by Mrs Oliphant 
(1872), and French works by Foisset (1877), 
L. R. P. Lecanuet (3 vols. 1897-1901), the 
Vicomte de Meaux (1^97), P. de Lallemand 
(?9m 1927), A. Trannoy (Paris 1947). 

MONTANO. See Arias. 

MONTCALM, Louis Jos^, Marquis de 
Montcalm Gma de Saint V6ran, md^kaim 
(1712-59), French general, bom near Nlmes. 
A soldier at fifteen, in 1746 he was severely 
wounded and made prisoner at the battle of 
Piacenza. In 1756 he assumed command 
of the French troops in Canada, and captured 
the Britidi post of Oswego, and also Fort 
WtBiam Henry, where the prisoners (men, 
women and children) were massacred bV the 
Indian allies. In 1758 he, with a small force, 
successfully defended Ticonderoga and after 
the loss to the French of Louisburg and Fort 
Doquesne, removed to (Juebec, and wi^ 
16,000 irocp% prepared to defend It against a 
Rrittsh attadc. In, 1759 General Wolfe (q.v.) 
ascended the St uiwrenoe wiUi about 8000 
ifoops ami a naval force under Admiral 
Saundm. After repeated attempts to scale 
the lidgfats of Montmorency, he, before dawn 
' '3, with 5000 men, gained the 

i a battle on the Plahif of 

Eiidnive the Fiench in disorder on die 

^ tried in vain to rafiy his 

borne back by the niah, and, 
wounded, died next morning 
14). See Parkman's Mmtocdm 

R. W^md 
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MONTECUCCUU, RaiaMMdo. QwBt. *oo'- 
koo-lee (1608-81), Italo-Austiian general, 
bom near Modma, entered the Austrian 
service in 1625, and distinguished himself 
during the Thirty Years* War, against the 
Turks (1664), and against the French on the 
Rhine (1 672-75). He was made a Prince and 
Duke of Melfi. See his Opere Complete 
(new ed. 1821), and the Lives by Campori 
(1^876), Grossmann (1878), 1. Senesi (Turin 

MO]^nORE, Sir Mom Haim, •fyd*ray 
(1784-1885), Anglo-Jewish philanthropist, 
was born in Leghorn, retired with a 
fortune from stockbroking in 1824, and 
from 1829 was prominent in the stnig^e for 
removing Jewish disabilities. After long 
exclusion and repeated re-election, he was 
admitted sheriff of London in 1837, being 
knighted the same year, and made a baronet 
in 1846. Between 1827 and 1875 he made 
seven joume^^s in the interests of his oppressed 
countiymen in Poland, Russia, Rumania and 
Damascus. He endowed a Jewish college at 
Ramsgate in 1865. See the Diaries o7 Sir 
Moses and Lady Montefiore (1890). Lives 
by L. Wolf (1884), E. Wolbe (1909), P. 
Goodman (Philadelphia 1925). 

MONTELIUS, Oscar (1843-1921), Swedish 
archaeologist, bom at Stockholm, became 
director of archaeology there, wrote on early 
Swedish culture and developed the typological 
method. See Memoir (Stockholm 1^2). 

MONTEMAYOR, Jorge de, -mah*yor (c, 
1515-61), Spanish novelist and poet of 
Portuguese descent, wrote Diana (pastoral 
romance), Ac., in Castilian, and influenced 
Sir Philip Sidney and others. See Life by 
G. Schonherr (Halie 1886), and H. A. 
Rennert, Spanish Pastoral Romances (1892). 

MONTESI, Wilma, mon’-ra/zee (1932-53). 
Italian model, the daughter of a Roman 
middle-class carpenter. The finding of her 
body on the beach near Ostia in April 1953 
led to prolonged investigations involving 
sensational allegations of drug and sex orgies 
in Roman society. After four years of 
debate, scandal, arrests, re-arrests and libel 
suits, the Venice trial in 1957 of the son of 
a former Italian foreign minister, a self-sWled 
marquis and a former Rome police chief for 
complicity in her death ended in their acquit- 
tal after many conflicts of evidence. The 
trial left the m^fstery unsolved, but exposed 
cormption in high public places and helped 
to brmg about the downfall of the Scelba 
Government in 1955. See Young, The 
Montesi Scandal, and M. S. Davis. AilRome 
Trembled Qyotk 1957). 

MONTESPAN, Frangolae AthAials. Mwniiiise 
de, md-Us-pS (1^1-1707}, French favomrite 
of Louis XlV, daughter of the Due de 
Mortemart, married in 1663 the Marquis 
de Montespan, and became attached to the 
hoosdioldofRiequeen. Her beauty and wit 
captivated the heart of Louis XIV, and about 
1668 she became his mistrest. The Marquis 
was flung into the BamiUe, and in 1676 his 
marriage was aomiUed. Moatespan ir^gned 
till 1682, and bore the king devea ddlmen, 
v4io warn ieghimted, but supplaiitedby 
Madame deMaintenoq, dusgovenidis ftf hcf 
dmm* bi 1687 4he left the mM* Jmd 
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retired to a convent. See her Mimoirts 
(trans. 1895); studies by H. N, Wiltiams 
1903), G. True (1936), H. Carr6 (1939). 
iONtlSSQUlEU, Charles de Secondat, Baron 
de la et de, md^t^s-kyce (168^1755), 
French philosopher and jurist, was bom 
January 18 at the chdteau La Brbde near 
Bordeaux, became counsellor of the parlement 
of Bordeaux in 1714, and its president in 
1716. He discharged the duties of his office 
faithfully, but, till defective eyesi^t hindered 
him, by preference devoted himself to scienti- 
fic researdies. His first great literary success 
was the Lettres persanes (1721), containing a 
satirical description, put in the mouths of two 
Persian visitors to Paris, of French society. 
Weary of routine work, he sold his office m 
1726, and then settled in Paris. He travelled 
for three years to study political and social 
institutions, visiting, among other places, 
England, where he remained for two years 
(1729-31), mixing with its best society, 
frequenting the Houses of Parliament, study- 
ing the political writings of Locke, and 
analysing the English constitution. Causes 
de Ut grandeur des Remains et de ieur decad- 
ence (1734) is perhaps the ablest of his works. 
His monumental De V esprit des lots (1748) 
was published anonymously and put on the 
Index, but passed through twenty-two 
editions in less than two years. By the spirit 
of laws he means their raison tTitre^ and the 
conditions determining their origin, develop- 
ment and forms; the discussion of the 
jnfiuence of climate was novel. The work, 
which held up the free English constitution 
to the admiration of Europe, had an immense 
influence. In 1750 he published a Defense de 
resprit des his, followed afterwards by 
Lysimaque (1748), a dialogue on despotism, 
Arsace et Ismenie, a romance, and an essay 
on taste in the Encyclopedie, A member of 
the French Academy since 1728, he died, 
totally blind, at Paris, February 10. See 
books by Sorcl (trans. 1887), Sir C. P. Ilbert 
(1904), Barckhausen (1907). Churton Collins 
(1908), J. Dedieu (1913), O, Lanson (1932), 
F. T. H. Fletcher (1939), P. Barriere (1946). 
MONTESSORI, Maria (1870-1952), Italian 
doctor and educationalist, bom at Rome, 
studied feeble-minded children, and developed 
(c. 1909), a system of education for children 
of three to six based on spontaneity and 
freedom from restraint. The system was 
later worked out for older children. See her 
The Montessori Method (rev. ed. 1919). 
See Lives by A. M. Maccherooi (Edinburi^ 
1947), E. M. Standing (1958). 

ChNidio (1567-1643), Italian 
composer, born at Cremona, was the eldest 
son of a doctor. As a pupil of Ingegneri at 
Cnmiona cathedral between 1580 and 1590 
he became a proficient violist and learnt the 
art (tfcomtK>sitioo, publishing a set of thiee- 
pait choriu pieces, Cantitmeuhe Saerae, at the 
age of f^tecn. About 1590 he was appointed 
court musidan to the Duke of Mantua, 
with whose retinue hb travelled in Swltaeerland 
and the Netherlands, and whose maesti^ di 
he hecatw in 1602, In 1612 the d^e 
died and his suceessor dismissed Monteverdi, 
who returned to Gfemqna in straittmed 
wi0i iMteafs.^of salary unpaid. 
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Luckily the post of maestro dl capetta at St 
Mark’s, Venice, fell vacant in 1613, and he 
was appointed, remaining there until his 
death. By his efforts the musical reputation 
of that church, sadly declined since the great 
days of the Gabrielis (q.v.), was restored to 
its former high position. Monteverdi left 
no purely instrumental compositions. His 
8 books of madrigals, which appeared at 
regular intervals between 1587 and 1638, em- 
body in the later examples some audaciously 
experimental harmonies which brou^t 
much criticism from academic quarters but 
underlined the composer’s originality and 
pioneering spirit, while his first opera, Orfeo 
(1607), with Its programmatic use of orchestral 
sonorities, its dramatic continuity and the 
obbligato character of the accompaniment, 
marked a considerable advance in the evolu- 
tion of the genre. The two surviving operas 
of his later period, II Ritorno d'VHsse (1641) 
and VIncoronazione di Poppea (1642), tmth 
written when he was well past seventy, show 
further development towards the Baroque 
style and foreshadow the use of the leitmotif. 
Monteverdi’s greatest contribution to church 
music is the magnificent Mass and Vespers 
of the Virgin (1610), the excellence of wnich 
was a deciding factor in his appointment to 
St Mark’s, and which contained tone colours 
and harmonies well in advance of its time. 
Among other new features introduced by 
Monteverdi were the orchestral ritomello, and 
the use of tremolo and pizzicato. Monte- 
verdi has been called the Mast madrigalist 
and first opera composer’, an inaccurate 
designation which, even if it were entirely 
true, would not be the reason for the immense 
importance of his r6le, which is that of a 
great innovator at one of the most formative 
periods in the history of musical style. See ' 
works by H. Prunibres (trans. 1926), G. F. 
Malipiero (Milan 1930), Schrade (1951) and 
Redljch (1952). 

MONTEZ, Lola (1818-61), Irish dancer and 
adventuress, bom at Limerick, after an 
unsuccessful marriage turned dancer at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and while touring Europe, 
came to Munich (1846), where she soon won 
an ascendency over the eccentric artist-king, 
Louis I, who created her Countess of liuids- 
feld. For a twelvemonth she exercised 
enormous influence in favour of Liberalism 
and against tbe Jesuits; but the revolution 
of 1848 sent her adrift. She died, a penitent, 
at Astoria, Long Island. See her Autobh- 
graphy (1858); books by H. Wyndham 
(1935), 1. Goldberg (193Q, H. Hddiedge 
(1957). 

MONTEZUMA, the name of two Mexican 
emperors: 

MoBteaming I (c.l 390-1464), ascended the 
throne about 1437, annexed Chtdeo, and 
crushed the Ttascahms. 

Montemimi II (1466-1520), last Mexican 
emperor, succeeded in 1502, was a distin- 
guished warrior and legislator and died during 
the Spanish conquest (See CostTfis). One 
of his descendants was viceeoy of Mexico 
1697-1701. The last baidriiea firom Spain 
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Laioeiter (e. 1160-1218)« Norman crusa4ar, 
father of (2), undertook in 1208 the 
crusade against the Aibigenses and fell at the 
siege of Toulon. See study by H. J. Warner, 
Awtgensian Heresy (1928). 

(2) Sfanon de, Earl of Leicester (e. 1208-65), 
English statesman and soldier, son of (1). 
Young Simon was well received by Henry 111 
of England In 1230, was confirmed in his title 
and estates in 1232, and in 1238 married the 
king*8 voung^ sister Eleanor. In 1239 he 

? uamlled with the king and crossed to 
ranee, but, soon nominally reconciled, was 
again in England by 1242. In 1248, sent as 
kmg*s deputy to Gascony, Simon put down 
disaffection with a heavy hand. But his 
jealous master listened eagerly to complaints 
against his rule, and arraigned him. Earl 
Simon, acquitted, resigned his post in 1253, 
and returned to England. Bad harvests, 
famine, fresh exactions of Rome and the 
rapacitv of foreign favourites had exhausted 
the endurance of the country, and in 1258, at 
Oxford, the parliament drew up the Provisions 
of Oxford, which the king swore solemnly to 
observe. Prince Edward intrigued with the 
sub*tenant8, and the barons quarrelled 
among themselves; and in 1261 the king 
announced that the pope had declared the 
Provisions null and void. All men now looked 
to Earl Simon as leader of the barons and the 
whole nation, and he at once took up arms. 
Alter some vaiying success, both sides sou^t 
an arbitrator in Louis IX of France, who 
decided in the Mise of Amiens for surrender 
to the royal authority. London and the 
Cinque Ports repudiate the agreement, and 
Simon, collecting his forces, surprised the 
king's army at Lewes, and captuied Prince 
Edward (1264). The Mise of Lewes arranged 
that there were to be three electors, Earl 
Simon, the Earl of Gloucester, and the Bishop 
of Hereford, who were to appoint nine coun- 
cillors to nominate the ministers of state. To 
aid these councillors in their task a parliament 
was called, in which, together with the barons, 
bishops and abbots, there sat four chosen 
knights from eadi shire, and for the first time 
two representatives from certain towns. This 
may be looked upon as the germ of our 
modem paiiiaments. But the great earl's 
constitution was premature; the barons soon 
new dissatisfied with the rule of Simon the 
Righteous; and his sons' arrogance injured 
histnfluenoe. Prince Edward, escaping, com* 
bined with Gloucester, and defeated Simon at 
Evediam, August 4, 1265. The earl fell, 
crying 'God's grace!* People and clergy 
dherifted him as a saint; ana miracles were 
ascribed to him. See Blaauw, Banms* War 
0844; 2nd ed. 1871); Stubbs's CoiEfririniaiia/ 
History; and Lives by Pauli (1867; traas. 
t87Qj C. B6mont (1884; trans. 1930), M. 
^ (1876). O. W. Prothero 0877), 
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century Jesuit priest, Francesco de Luna. 
In 1782 they constructed a balloon sritoie bag 
was lifted by lighting a cauldron of paper 
beneath it, thus heating and rarefying me air 
it contained. A flight of six miles, at lOO fibet, 
was achieved; but further expenments were 
frustrated by the outbreak of the Ptench 
revolution; Etienne being proscribed, and 
his brother returning to his paper factory. 
Joseph was subsequently elected to the 
Acad6mie des sciences and created a Ckssaller 
de la legion tTkonneur by Napoleon.- 
MONTGOMERIE. (1). See^UKTOM. 

(2) Alexander (e. 1545*c. 1611), Seottisli 
poet, bom probably at Hessifimd Casfie 
near Beith, was ' maister poet * to James VI. 
He was detained In a Continental prison, and 
embittered by the failure of a law-suH 
involving loss of a pension. Implioited in 
Barclay of Ladsrland's Catholic mot, he was 
denounced as a rebel in 1 597. His fame rests 
on the Ckerrie and the She (ed. Harvey Wood, 
1937), which, partly a iove«pieoe, partly 
didactic, has real descriptive power, with 
dexterous mastery of rhyme. See hiS works, 
ed. by Cranstoun (Scot. Text Soc. t886<^7; 
supplement by Stevenson, 1910). See works 
by D. Hoffman (Altenburg 1894), C. M. 
Maclean (1915). 

MONTGOMERY, (1) Bernard Law, 1st VIh 
count Montgomery of Alameln (1887-* ), 

British field-marshal, was bora November 17. 
the son of the late Bishop Montgomery, and 
educated at St Paul's School and R.M.C 
Sandhurst. In 1914-18 war served with the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. Thereafter, 
a succession of staff and command appoint- 
ments broujiht him to the head of the 3rd 
Division, with which he shared the retreat to 
Dunkirk. In North Africa in 1941 the tfii 
Army had only partially recovered from Its 
rough handling by the Axis forces admn 
Montgomery was appointed to its command. 
His quality of bravura and supreme ability In 
' putting himself over ' proved invaluable h) 
dealing with * Hostilities Only * formations, 
and he speedily restored bruised confidence 
and the will to win. Conforming to General 
Alexander's sound strategic plans, M«»nt- 
immery launched the successfii! batrie of 
Alammn (October 1942). This was cn e rgeti- 
caify followed up hy a series of hafd*fbitglit 
engagsements Uiat eventually drove the Axli 
forces back to Tonis. Montgommy’s 
subsequent activities in Blctly and Itah^ were 
solid rf somewhat pedestrian. Appointed 
commander for the ground fimss for ri»e 
Normandy Invasion, his strategy suns 
diaractmaed by wariness and amMggjtei 
tensdty. By defiberately attracting the main 
weight of the German connterKkffeiisIVB to 
the British flank, he freed the Amerioan 
annoured fonnations to tnaojmrate the Joist 
drive across France and Belgiiuau Hit 
attempt to roll up the German naht fiesjeky 

way of Arnhem ladmd oo-ordisaRos oM the 

dei^ymeat of the proper mesM 4o epMre 
sttoeess; but hU tim^ mterwe al i e g *^^^**^ 
mamrially to frustMa RusilMiilfe ^ 
offeoslve of Dscember 1944. 
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tommod^ lo the repraeatstive 
eontliigetits serving under NATO. He 
redre()lnl958. Mont|»mery*t forte was die 
set«^wti6» Unndied i^ter careful planning 
and never wiUingly undertaken with anydiing 
hut the most comprehensive resources in 
men and materiaL He became field-marshal 
1944, K.C.B. 1942, K.G. 1946. viscount 
1946. See his Normandy to the Baltic (1947). 
de Ouingand. Operation Victory (1947), hts 
controvenlal Memoirs (1958), and lives by 
Moorhead <19^ and Peacock (1951). 

(2) GidHiel, Cemia de (c. 1530-74), French 
soldier^ an omcer in the Frendi king’s 
Scottian Oiiard, at a tournament in 1559 
wounded Henry 11, who died eleven days 
after. He retired to Normandy and England, 
turned Protestant, and return^ to become a 
leader of the Huguenot cause. Narrowly 
escaping to Imsey and England from the 
massacre of St Banholomew, he later landed 
in Normandy, but was compelled to sur- 
render the castle of Domfront, taken to 
Paris, smd beheaded. See Life by L. Mariet 
(Parts 189(Q. 

(3) James (1771-1854), Scottish poet, was 
bom at Irvine. The son of a Moraidan 
pastor, he settled down, after various 
occupations, as a journalist in Sheffield, 
where in 1794 he started the Sheffield /rir, 
which he e^t^ till 1825. In 1795 he was 
fined £20, and got three months in York 
Ostle for printing a * seditious ’ ballad; in 
1 796 it was £30 and six months for describing 
a riot. Yet by 1832 he had become a moder- 
ate Conservative, and in 1835 accepted from 
Peel a pension of £150. He died at Sheffield. 
His poems (4 vols. 1849) are ’ bland and 
deeply religious *. Some of his h3mins keep 
their place in the hymnals. See Memoirs by 
J. Holland and 3. Everett (1856-58) and W. 
Odem SheffieUi Poets (1929). 

(4) Robert (1807-55), EngUrii preacher and 
poet, was bom at Bath, natural son oT 
Gofliery, a clown. He studied at Lincoln 
College Oxford; and from 1843, after some 
years in Glasgow, was^minister of Percy 
Chapel, London. The^ Omnipresence of the 
Deity (1828 : 29th ed. 1855) and Satan (1830) 
are remmbered by Macaulay’s onslau^t 
in the EdMumk Review for April 1830. S^ 
studyJiy E. Clarkson (1830). 

MONTHliiXj^^ Hawi MSIloa de, md-ter- 
is (189d- ), -French novelist and play- 

wris^t, was bom in NeulUy-sur-Scine. He 
was leverdy wounded in the first World War. 
a to whidi he travelled in Spain, Africa and 
Italy. HImsdfa man of athletic interests; in 
bis novels, as in his plays, lie advocates die 
overcoming of die coimicts of ttfb by vigorous 
acdmi, disoalotng the consolaiioii of bour- 
geob seotbaent His novels, all showing his 
of s^ei, indtide me largely aut> 
mem ( 
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He accompanied him to St Helena, and with 
Oonrgaud published Mimoires pour servir d ' 
Phistohw de France mnts Napolion^ dcrits sous 
sa dtcNe (8 vols. 1822-25). Condemned in 
1840 to twenty years’ imprisonment as 
Louis Napoleon’s proposed chief of the staff, 
he was liberated in 1848, having published in 
1846 R4eits de la captivity de NapoNon, 
See Letters^ ed. Connard (1906), J. T. 
Tussaud, The Chosen Four (1928). 

MONn, Vittcenxo (1754-1828), Italian poet, 
bom at Alfonsine, remarkable for his 
political tergiversation, was professor at 
Pavia and historiographer to Napoleon. He 
wrote epics and trag^ies and translated 
Homer. See Collected works (Milan 1939-42) 
and books by C. Cantu (Milan 1879), 
E. Bevilyua (Florence 1928), U. Fraccia 
(1947), G. Bustico, Bibliography of M, 
(Florence 1924). 

MONTICELLI, Adolphe Joseph Thomas 
(1824-86), French painter, bom at Marseilles, 
studied at Paris, where he lived mainly till 
1870, returned to Marseilles, and died there 
in poverty. His most characteristic paintings 
are notable for masses of warm and luxurious 
^lour, and vague, almost invisible figures, 
in impressionistic style, though he is placed 
with the Barbizon group. See works by 
G. Amaud d’Agnel and E. Isnard (Paris 
1926), L. Guinard (1931), L. Venturi in 
Burlington Magazine (1938). 

MONTLUC, Blaise de, md-iSk (1502-77), 
French marshal, fought in Italy, and as 
governor of Ouienne treated the Huguenots 
with great severity. Hts Mimoires (best ed. 
1865-72) by Henry IV were called ‘ la biblc 
du soldat *. See Lives by S. J. de Broqua 
(Paris 1924) and J. Le Gras (Paris 1927). 
MONTMORENCY, md-mor^see^ (1) Anne,, 
0ac de (1493-1567), Marshal and Constable' 
of France, grandfather of (2), dis- 
tingatshed himself at Marignano (1515), 
Mezi6res and Bicocca, was taken prisoner 
along with Francis 1 at Pavia (1525), defeated 
Charies V at Susa (1536) and became 
constable (1538). Susp^ed by the king of 
siding with the Dauphin, he was banimed 
firom court in 1541. He was restored to his 
dignities by Henry 11 (1547), commanded at 
the disaster of St Quentin (1557), and was 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards, He opposed 
the influence of Catharine de’ Medict, 
commanded against the Huguenots at Dreox 

n and was taken prisoner a third time. 

3 he drove the English out of Havre. 
He again engaged Condd at St Denis (1567), 
but received his death-wound. See uFs by 
Deerue (1885-89). 

( 2 ) Henri, Due de (1595-1632), French 
marshal, grandson of (1), commanded 
the Catholics of the south in the rdlmpus 
wars (1621-30), took ltd and (16^ 

and penetrated into Piedmont (18319’ But 
provoked into reMlh>n by Rhwllin, he was 
^fbated at Castehiaud^ and behmkM #t 
TOttlimse. See life by HarOnann (t9S^ 
Amm ^ 
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^ Alter a period in disgrace she retomed to the 
court and wished to many M. de Lauzun, but 
the king refused his consent for many years. 
Her marriage in the end was not successful 
and her last years were spent in religious 
duties. See her Mimoires (1729 and later 
edns.), Lives by B. N. de C. La Force (Paris 
1927), A. Ducasse (1937), F. Stecgmiiller 
(1955) and V. Sackville-West (1959). 
MONTROSE, James Graham, Marquis of 
(1612-50), Scottish general, was educated at 
St Andrews and travelled in Italy, France 
and the Low Countries. He returned in the 
very year (1637) of the Service-book tumults 
in Edinburg, and he was one of the four 
noblemen who drew up the National Coven- 
ant In 1638 he was dispatdied to Aberdeen, 
which he occupied for the Covenanters. 
When Charles invited several Covenanting 
nobles to meet him at Berwick, Montrose 
was one of those who went ; and the Pres- 
byterians dated his * apostasy ’ from that 
interview. In the General Assembly of 1639 
he showed disaffection towards the Covenant. 
In the second Bishops* War Montrose was 
the first of the Scottish army to ford the 
Tweed (August 20, 1640); but that very 
month he had entered into a secret engage- 
ment against Argyll. It leaked out that he 
had been communicating with the king; he 
was cited before a committee of the Scottish 
parliament, and next year was confined five 
months in Edinburgh Oistle. In 1644 he 
uitted his forced inaction at Oxford, and, 
isguised, made his way into Perthshire as 
lieutenant-general and Marquis of Montrose. 
At Blair Atboll he met 1200 Scoto-Irish 
auxiliaries under Macdonell (* Colkitto *), 
and the clans quickly rallied round him. On 
September 1 he routed the Covenanters 
under Lord Elcho at Tippermuir near Perth. 
He next gained a victory at Aberdeen 
(September 13), and took the city, which was 
this time abandoned for four days to the 
horrors of war. The approach of Argyll with 
4000 men compelled Montrose to retreat; 
but he suddenly appeared in Angus, where he 
laid waste the estates of the Covenanting 
nobles. Later, receiving large accessions 
from the clans, he marched into the Campbell 
country, devastated it, drove Argyll himself 
from his castle at Inveraray, and then 
wheeled north towards Inverness. The 
* Estates ' placed a fresh army under BailUe, 
wb0 was to take Montrose in front, while 
Argyll should fall on his rear; but Montrose 
instead surprised and utterly routed ArgyB 
at Ittverlodny, February 2, 1645. He then 
passed with £bre and sword through Mon^ 
and Aberdeenshire, eluded BaslUe at Brechin, 
captared and pillaged Dundee (April 3), and 
escaped into die Grami^ns. On May 4 he 
ddbated Baillie*s lieutenant at Auldeam 
near Naim, and on July 2 routed BailUe 
Jhims^ at Alford; towards the end of the 
atenlh he marched southward with over 
5000 men. BatUie, foUowtniL was defeated 
wfdi n loss of 6000 at (August 15); 

dds, the most signal dT Montrose's she 
victories^ seemed to lay Seotlaad at his feet, 
but the danamen slipped away home to 
seGnietfasir boo^. StUl, with 500 horse and 
1000 Maatry, he had entered the Bordm 


country, when, on September 13, he was 
surprised and routed by 6000 troopers under 
David LesUe at Philiphaugh near Selkirk. 
Escaping to Athole, he endeavoured, vainly, 
to raise the Highlands; on September 3, 1646, 
he sailed for Norway, and so passed to Paris, 
Germany and the Low Countries. When 
news of Charles's execution reached him, he 
swore to avenge the death of the martyr, and, 
undertaking a fresh invasion of Scotland, 
lost most of his little army by shipwreck in 
the passage from Orkney to Caithness, but 
pushed on to the borders of Ross-shire. 
where, at Invercharron, his dispirited remnant 
was cut to pieces, Apxii 27, 1650. He was 
nearly starved to death in the wilds of 
Sutherland, when he fell into the hands of 
Macleod of Assynt, who delivered him to 
Leslie, and, conveyed with all contumely to 
Edinburgh, he was hanged in the High 
Street, May 21, 1650. Seven years after- 
wards his mangled remains were collected 
from the four airts, and buried in St Giles', 
where a stately monument was reared to him 
in 1888. Montrose's few passionately loyal 
poems are little known, save the one stanza, 
'He either fears his fate too much*, Ac.; 
even its ascription to Montrose (first made 
in 1711) is doubtful. See Latin Memoirs by 
his chaplain. Dr Wishart (Amsterdam 1647; 
Eng. trans. 1893); Mark Napier’s Memoirs 
of Montrose (1838; 4th ed. 1856); Lives by 
L Buchan (1913; new cd., 1957), C. V. 
Wedgwood (1952) and M. Irwin, Proud 
Servant (a novel, 1934). 

MONTUCLA, Jean Etienne, md-tUk-la (1725- 
1799), French mathematician, bom at 
Lyons, wrote the first history of mathematics 
worthy of the name. 

MONTYON, Jean Baptiste Auget, Baron de, 
(1733-1820), French lawyer and phil- 
anthropist, is best known for the prizes he 
established for scientific and literary achieve- 
ments. He also ¥ 0*016 on economics from 
a philanthropic point of view. See Life by 
L. Guimbaua (1909). 

MOODY, (1) Dwight Lyman (1837-99), 
American evangelist, born at Noithfield, 
Mass., February 5, was a shopman in 
Boston, and in 1856 went to Chica^, where 
he engaged in missionary work. In 1870 he 
was joined by Era David Sankey (1840-1908), 
who was born at Edinburgh, Pennsylvania. 
In 1873 and 1883 they visited Great Britain 
as evangelists. Moody preaching and Sankey 
singing; afterwards thw worked together 
in America. Moody died in 1899. See Lives 
by his sons W. R. Moody (1930), P. D. 
Moody (1938) and by G. Bradford (1927). 
See also Sankey's Autobiography (1906). 

(2) William Van^ (18&-r910), Ammioan 
poet and dramatist, wrote The Musk of 
Judgment (1900), The Death of Eve, The 
Pirebringer, Ac», as well as prose plays iMid 
dramas, of which the best known The 
Great Divide (1906) and The Faith Heater 
(1909). See Collected Works (1912), Utters, 
ed. D. O. Mason (1913), and Lives by E H. 
Lewis (1914), D. C, Heary (Boston 1934). 
MOON, WBniiui (1818-'94), En^ish inventor of 
type for the blind, was bom in Kent /artially 
blind from the age of four, Moombecame 
totally blind in 1840 and began to ysac^ blind 
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children. Dissatisfied with existing systems 
of embossed type, he invented a system based 
on Roman capitals, and he later invented 
a stereotype plate for use with his type. 
Although requiring more space, his type is 
easier to learn and is still widely used. See 
Life by J. Rutherford (1898). 

MOORE, (1) Albert Joseph (1841-93), 

^ h painter, son of (14), brother of (8), 
t Known for his hellenic decorative 
paintings. See Life by A. L. Baldry (1894). 

(2) Anne. nJe Pem (1761-1813), English 
impostor, from 1807 to 1813 the * fasting 
woman of Tutbury *• then proved a fraud. 
See Life by £. Anderson, and various accounts 
(1809-13). 

(3) Edward (1712-57), English dramatist, 
was a London linen-draper, bom at Abingdon, 
who, going bankrupt, took to writing plays, 
the Gamester (1753) his best-known produc- 
tion. He also edited The World (1753-57). 
See Life by J. H. Caskey (New Haven 
1927). 

(4) Fhmcis (1657-1715), English astrologer, 
bom at Bridgnorth, practised physic in 
London, and in 1700 started * Old Moore*s ’ 
astrol<^cal almanac. 

(5) George (1852-1933), Irish writer, was 
the son of a landed gentleman in South-West 
Ireland wjbo was an M.P. and bred horses 
for racing. Moore's youth was spent partly 
there and partly in London. He early 
became an agnostic, abandoned the military 
career proposed for him by his family, and 
lived a bohemian life in London before his 
father's death in 1870 left him free to follow 
his bent as a dilletante artist and writer in 
Paris, After ten years of this life Zola's 
example revealed to him his true mdtier as a 
novelist of the realist school. His importance 
as a writer is that in the years or relative 
poverty in London, that is from 1880 to 
1892, he introduced this type of fiction into 
England. Arnold Bennett confessed his debt 
to Moore's A Mummer's Wtfe (1884), and 
it is not difficult to see the same influence 
on Somerset Maugham and others. Esther 
Waters (1894), the last of his novels in this 
vein, was regarded as rather oflfensive, but 
these novels of low life, drawn from Moore’s 
own experience of racing touts and shabby 
lodgings, introduced the public to a wider 
world than the fashionable novel of the day. 
The Boer war saw Moore self-exiled to 
Ireland— such was his hatred of Eny^nd's 
wars— and this had the double efi^t of 
raising his interests, as in Evelyn innes (1898), 
and Sister Teresa (1901), to love, theology 
and the arts, and encouraging his preoccupa- 
tion with the texture of his prose which more 
and more engaged his attention. The Irish 
scene also haM to woo him from sordid 
realism as in A Drama In Muslin (1886), and 
the stories in An Untied Field (1903). 
Moore itliimed to Engdand early in the 
century and eventually occupied the flat in 
Bbttiy Street whoioe emanated dialogues, 
conversationt {Camersatlons in Ebury Street) 
and ccmfessions-Hi sure sign that he had 
^austed his eximenoe for novel writing. 
He had ah«ady wrhtmi Confeuions of a 
i* Memoirs 

of My Deisdijfgltsm the belated (and 
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inferior) Jn Single Strictness (1926). ‘The , 
most famous of his works in this sort is Bail 
and Farewell in three parts, Ave (1911), Salve 
(1912) and Vale (1914). The malicious 
element in this trilogy m which he wrote 
about his friends and associates in setting 
up the Abbey Theatre hi Dublin, particularly 
W. B. Yeats, does not take from Moore's 
claim to be one of the great memoirists. 
With his prose style now perfected, he now 
tinned in his last phase to romanticize 
history, beginning with the masterpiece The 
Brook Kerith (1916), which relates an apocry- 
phal story of Paul and Jesus among the 
Essenes. The slightly archaic Eag;lish in this 
novel enhances the limpid purity of his 
diction. Heloise and Abelard (1921) tells the 
famous love-story with distinction and 
compassion. In the mythical Aphrodite in 
Aulis (1930), the manner begins to pall on us, 
as all contrived manners must in the end. 
See studies by John Freeman (1922) and 
Humbert Wolfe (1931). Also Nancy Cunard, 
Memories of George Moore (1956), and short 
study in F. Swinnerton, The Georgian 
Literary Scene (1935). 

(6) George Edward (1873-1958), English 
empiricist philosopher, leader of tne philo- 
sophical revolution a^inst idealism, brother 
of (13), born November 4, in London, was 
educated at Dulwich College and read classics 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, until he was 
persuaded by a senior fellow-student, Bert- 
rand Russell, to change over to philosophy. 
With the latter, he suficred a brief infatuation 
with Hegelian idealism, brilliantly represented 
at Cambridge by McTaggart (q.v.), but it 
was the singularity of such philosophers' 
claims, as for example, that time is unreal, 
that drove Moore to philosophizing in 
protest. Awarded a prize fellowship in 1898, 
he struck the first blow for philosophical 
* common sense ' in an article in the periodical 
Mind (1899^ entitled 'The Nature of Judg- 
ment '. This effected Russell's ' emancipation 
from idealism' and in 1903, that red letter 
year in modern British philosophy, three 
mat works appeared by the two friends. 
Russell's Principles of Mathematics, Moore’s 
famous Mind article, 'The Refutation of 
Idealism *, and his Principia Ethica, a restate- 
ment of which appeared as a famous mono- 
graph, Ethics (1916), written while he was 
living in Edinburgh and Richmond (1904-11). 
Moore made the important discovery, 
overlooked by almost all moral philosophers, 
particuiarly the Utilitarians, that the word 
^ good ' cannot be defined in terms of natural 
qualities, because whichever of them are 
oiosen for this special r61e, it will always 
make sense to ask whether anything possess- 
ing them is good. His fbrthw classification 
of goodness as a simple, non-natural quality 
is controversial, but nevertheless his teaching 
and outlook dominated what later became 
known as the * Bloomsboiy circle *, Leonard 
Woolf, Lowes Dickinson, Keynes and 
Forster induded. In 1911 be returned to 
Cambridge as university lecturer in Moral 
Sdence and became professor of Mmitd 

p^odlcal Mind said made !t me outstanditqi 
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philosophical journal of the Bn^h-speaking 
world. In 1925 he published his important 
essay entitled *A Defence of Common 
Sense % in Contemporary British Philosophy, 
vol. i (1925)» and emerged as a disciple of 
Reid in his British Academy Lecture, * The 
Proof of an External World ^ (1 939). Moore 
showed that philosophy must not undermine 
common-sense matters of fact, but rather 
provide an analysis of them. This Socratic 
analytical quest, he pursued with supreme 
honesty. In a ' Reply to My Critics *, m The 
Philosophy of G, E. Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp 
(2nd edn. 1 952), he characteristically admitted 
that in the case of the two nuyor problems 
with which he had wrestled all his life, the 
objectivity of goodness and the problem of 
perception, he was still unable to make up his 
mind between two incompatible views. He 
also paid a truly self-effacing tribute to a 
former student and later colleague, Wittgen- 
stein, whose lectures (1930-33) he attended 
and recorded in Philosophical Papers (1959). 
Moore lectured in America (1940-44), was 
elected F.B.A. in 1918 and awarded the O.M. 
in 1951. See also Philosophical Studies 
(1922), Some More Problems in Philosophy 
(1954), study by A. R. White (1958), and 
G. J. Wamock, English Philosophy since 1900 
(1958). 

(7) Gerald (1899- ), English pianoforte 

accompanist, oom at Watford, studied music 
at Toronto and established himself as an 
outstanding accompanist of the world*s 
leading smgers and instrumentalists, a 
constant penormer at intematiimal music 
festivals and a notable lecturer and T.V. 
broadcaster on music. See his engaging and 
instructive account of his art and experiences 
in The Unashamed Accompanist (1!m 3; n.e. 
1959). 

(8) Henry (1831-^5), English painter, son 
of (14), brother of (1), starting as a landscape 
painter, later achieved great success as a sea 
painter and became A.R.A. (1886) and R.A. 
(1893). 

(9) Hemy Spencer (1898- ), Engifsh 

sculptor, bom at C^tleford, Yorkshire, the 
son of a coal-miner, studied at Leeds 
and at the Royal College of Art, London, 
whm he taught sculpture from 1924 
to 1931, and h-om 1931 to 1939 he 
taught at the Chelsea School of Art. He 
travelled in France, Italy, Spain, U.S.A. and 
Greece, and was an ofi^ial war artist from 
1940 to 1942. During this time he produced 
n famous series of drawings of air-raid 
shdter scenes. In 1948 he won the Inter- 
natimial Sculpture Prize at the Venice 
teamale. He is recognized as one of the 
most original and powerful modem sculptors, 
l^ododag mainly figures and groups in a 
semi-ldistract style based on the organic 
forms and rhythms found in landscape and 
natural rocks. His interest lies m the 
ipatihl, threodtinensfonal quality of eculp- 
tufte, an effect he achieves by the piercing of 
his figures. His princijpid oommissions 
tncitide t^ wdt-known Madottna and ChUd 

deM^i* f^T l9^oS 

the hfflrffaigL LoiiikMi* Examoics 

of his mik minis 


the VicttHia and Albert Museum, the 
Museum of Modem Art, New York, and in 
mai^ other public galleries. See the Life 
by u. C Argan, the monographs edited by 
Sir Herbert Read <1949 and 1955), and study 
by £. Neumann (trans. 1960). 

(10) John (1729-1802), Scottish physictan 
and writer, father of (11), after study- 
ing medicine and practising in Glasgow, 
travelled with the young Duke of Hamilton 
1772-78, and then settled in London. His 
View of Society in Prance, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Italy (1779-81) was well 
received; but the novel Zeluco (1789), which 
suggested Byron's Childe Harold, is today the 
least forgotten of his works. Moore died at 
Richmond. See Memoir by Anderson 
prefixed to his Works (7 vols* 1820). 

(11) Sir John (1761-1809), British general, 
son of (10), born at Glasgow, distinguished 
himself in the descent upon Corsica (1794) 
and served in the West Indies (1796), in 
Ireland (1798), and in Holland (1/99). He 
was in Egypt in 1801, obtaining toe Order of 
the Bath; and in 1802 served in Sicily and 
Sweden. In 1 808 he was sent with a corps of 
10,000 men to strengthen the English army 
in Spain, and in August assumed the chief 
command. In October he received instruc- 
tions to co-operate with the Spanish forces in 
the expulsion of the French from the Penin- 
sula, and moved his army from Lisbon 
towards Valladolid. But Spanish apathy, 
French successes elsewhere, and the intrigues 
of his own countrymen soon placed him m a 
critical position. When the news reached 
him that Madrid had fallen, and that Napo- 
leon was marching to crush him with 70,000 
men, Moore, with only 25,000, was forced to 
retreat, in December be began a disastrous 
inarch from Astorga to Corufia, nearly 250 
miles, through a mountainous countiy, made 
almost impassable by snow and rain, and 
harateed by the enemy. They reached 
Cbrufta in a lamentable state; and Soult was 
waiting to attack as soon as the embarkation 
should begin. In a desperate battle on 
January 16, 1809, tbe French were defeated 
with the loss of 2000 men. Moore was 
mortally wounded by a grape-shot in the 
moment of victory, and was buried early next 
morning (as in Wolfe's poem). See Lives by 
his brother (1835) and Gen. Maurice (1897), 
and Maurice's rei^y in his edition of Moore*s 
Diary (1904) to strictures in Oman's Penin- 
sular War, Also Lives by B. Brownrigg 
(1923), C. Oman (1953), and study by J. F. C. 
Fuller (1925). 

(12) Thomas (1779-1852), Irish poet, ham 
at Dublin, May 28, the son of a Catholic 
mocer, was educated at Trinity CoUw, 
Dublin, and the Middle Temitie. His 
translation of Anacreon (1800) proved a 
great hit, and, with his musical'' tehtet, 
procured him admission to the best sodety. 
In 1803 appointed registrar of the Adotiratty 
court at Bermuda, he arranged for a deputy 
and returned after a tour of the States and 
Canada. In 1811 he married an actress, 
Bes^ Dyke, and later settM m Wlltabire. 
Meiinwbile Moore had pubfiRied Uie eariier 
^ file /#M Mehdkn (1807-34} and the 
tmpmmp Post-bag (1812), wfwee tropes at 
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011C9 l^ittered and stung. In 1817 the long- 
expected Lalh Rookh appeared, dazzling as a 
firefly, for which Longmans paid him 3000 
guineas; the Irish Melodies brought in £300 
a year; but Moore had * a generous contempt 
for money his Bermuda deputy embezzled 
£6000, and in 1819, to avoid arrest, he went 
to Italy and then to Paris. He returned in 
1822 to Wiltshire, where he passed his last 
thirty years, during which he wrote lives of 
Sheridim and Byron and other works. In 
1835 he leoeivea a pension of £300, but his 
last days were, clouded by the loss of his two 
sons. Moore in his lifetime was popular as 
only Byron. His muse was light, aii^, vace- 
ful, but soulless. He is best in his lyrics. 
Sec bis Memoirs^ * edited* by Lord John 
Russell <8 vols. 1852-36), and studies by 
Suphen Owynn (1905), L. A. G. Strong 
(1937), H, M. Jones (N.Y. 1937). 

(13) thoasMB Stur^ (187(3-1944), English 
po^ critic and wood-engraver, brother of 
(6). bom in Sussex, is known as the author of 
polished ver^ of classical style, works on 
DOrer and other artists and as a distinguished 
designer of book-plates. See Life by F. L. 
Gwynn (1952). 

(14) William 


wrote a number of successful comedies in- . 
fluenccd by French ideas and especially by 
Moli6re. His accmtance of the post of 
librarian to Joseph Bonaparte resulted in his 
exile to Paris in 1814. See works by J. M. 
Rubio (Valencia 1893), F. Venizer (Paris 
1909). 

MORAY, James Stuart, Earl of (1531-70), 
regent of Scotland, the natural son of 
James V of Scotland, by a daughter of Lord 
Erskine, in 1538 was made prior in 
comme^m of St Andrews, in 1556 joined 
the Reformers. In 1561 he was dispatched 
to France, to invite his half-sister. Queen 
Mary, to return to her kingdom; and on her 
arrival he acted as her prime minister. In 
1562 she created him Earl of Moray, and 
also of Mar; and he put down for her the 
Border banditti, and defeated Huntly at 
Corrichie. On her marria^ to Damley 
(1565) he appealed to arms, but was forced 
to take refuge in England. He did not return 
to Edinburgh till the day after Rizzio’s 
murder (in 1566)^ to which he was privy. In 
April 1567 he withdrew to France, but next 
August was recalled by the nobles in arms 
against Mary, to find her a prisoner at 


(1790-1851), English painter, Lochleven, and himself appoints regent of 


faUier of (1) and (8), a well-known portrait 
painter in York, he was the father of thirteen 
sons, several of whom also became well- 
known artists. 

MOR. Mom or Moro, Antbonis (1519*75), 
Dutdi portrait-painter, bom at Utrecht, in 
1547 entered the Antwerp guild of St Luke; 
in 1550-51 visited Italy, in 1552 Spain, and 
in 1553 England where he was knighted (Sir 
Anthony More), and painted Queen Mary. 
From about 1568 he lived at Antwerp. See 
Life by V. Hymans (Brussels 1910). 
MORAJMD, Paul, mo-rdf (1889- ), French 

diplomat and writer, bom in Paris. Whose 
dmlomatic posts included the secretaryship 
01 the French embassies in London— whare 
he was also minister plenipotentiary in 1S)40 — 
Rome and Madrid. He turned to writing in 
1920, beginning with poetry, then publishing 
short stories and novels, with their back- 
ground of cosmopolitan life in post-war 
Europe. These include Ouvert la nuU (1922). 
Ferm^ la nuU (1923) and Lewis et Irine 
0924). He became bead of the olficial 
French tourist bureau in 1932, thereafter 
writing mainly travel books, studies of cities, 
and political and biomphical works. 
MORANT, PhlUp (1700-70), Engitsh anU- 
quary and faistonan, an Essex clergyman, he 
wrote The History of Essex (2 vra. 1760- 
1768), other historical and thcologiGal works, 
and also edited some of the ancient records of 
parliament. 

MORATA, Olyaipia (1526-55). Italian scholar 
and poetess, daughter of the poet Morato, 
she ^ve public lectures when fifteen; but, 
having in 1548 married the German physician 
Andrm Qrundler, she followed him to 
Gqmiaiiy, became a ProtestanL and, reduced 
to penuiy, died at Heidelberg, leaving 
nomerottt {jitin and Omek poems, a ueaUse 
on Cima, dialogues, lettm Rc. See the 

dramkhik and poet, bom at 


the kingdom. On Mary*s escape he defeated 
her forces at Langside (May 13, 1568), and 
was one of the commissioners sent to England 
to conduct the negotiations against her. 
After bis return to Scotland, by his vigour 
and prudence he succeeded in securing the 
peace of the realm and settling the affairs of 
the church. But on January 20, 1570, he 
was shot at Linlithgow by James Hamfiton 
of Bothwellhaugh, who was instigated by 
Mary’s adherents, and prompted also, it 
may be, by personal enmity. See also 
Randolph, Sir Thomas. See study by M. 
Lee (1953). 

MORDAUNT. See Peterborough. 

MORE, (1) Hannah (1745-1833), English 
writer, was boro at Stapleton near Bristol, 
February 2. She wrote verses at an early 
age, and in 1762 published The Search after 
Happiness^ a pastoral drama. In 1774 she 
was introduced to the Garricks, Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, and the best literary society 
of London. During this period she wrote 
two tales in verse, and two tragedies, Percy 
and The Fatal Secret, both of which were 
acted. Led by her reli^ous views to withdraw 
from society, she retired to Cowslip Green 
near Bristol, where she did much to improve 
the condition of the poor. Her essays on 
The Manners of the Great and The Religion 
qf the Fashhttable World, her novel CoeJ^s in 
Search of a Wife (1809), and a tract c^led 
The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain were her most 
popular works. See Lives by Miss Harland 
(1901), Miss Meakin (1911), M, A. Hopkins 
(1947), M. G. Jones (1952) and her Litters, 
ed. R. B. Johnson (1925). 

(2) Henty (1614-87), Entfish philosopher, 
known as the 'Cambridge Platonist', was 
educated at Eton and C2irist*s College, 
Cambridge, where he became Mow in 1639, 
and {emained all hts Ufe, lie gave himaitf 
ebihely to pbtloioito* eipecs^ to 
and ine Keopiatoiiiitai and m eaiRbr 
fram^ pteee to boMbis 
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mysticism and theosophy. His Divine 
Dialogues (1668) is a work of unusual 
interest; his PhUosophicall Poems were edited 
by Dr Grosart (‘Chertsey Library* 1878). 
and by BuUough (1931). See Lives by Ward 
(1710; new ed. 1911), K R. Anderson (N.Y. 
1933), and F. J. Powicke, Cambridge Plato- 
nists (1926). 

(3) Sir Thomas (1478-1535), English 
statesman, bom in London, February 7, the 
son of a judge, was educated at Oxford 
under Colet and Linacre. Having completed 
his legal studies at New Inn and Lincoln’s 
Inn, he was for three years reader in FumivaPs 
Inn, and spent the next four years in the 
Charterhouse in ’devotion and prayer*. 
During the last years of Henry Vll he became 
under-sheriif of London and member of 
parliament. Introduced to Henry VlII 
through Wolsey, he became master of 
requests (1514), treasurer of the Exchequer 
(1521), and chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (1525). He was Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and was sent on missions 
to Francis I and Charles V. On the fall of 
Wolsey in 1529, More, against his own 
strongest wish, was appointed lord chan- 
cellor. In the discharge of his office he 
displayed a primitive virtue and simplicity. 
The one stain on his character as judge is 
the harshness of his sentences for religious 
opinions. He sympathized with Colet and 
Erasmus in their desire for a more rational 
theology and for radical reform in the 
manners of the clergy, but like them also he 
had no promptings to break with the historic 
church. He saw with displeasure the succes- 
sive steps which led Henry to the final schism 
from Rome. In 1532 he resigned the 
chancellorship. In 1534 Henry was declared 
head of the English Church; and More’s 
steadfast refusal to recognize any other head 
of the church than the pope led to his sentence 
for high treason after a harsh imprisonment 
of over a twelvemonth; he cheerfully met his 
fate by beheading on July 7, 1 535. More was 
twice married; his daughter Margaret, the 
wife of his biographer William Roper, was 
distinguished for her high character, her 
accomplishments, and her pious devotion to 
her father. By his Latin Utopia (1516; Eng. 
trans. 1556) More takes his place with the 
most eminent humanists of the Renaissance. 
His History of King Richard III (151 3) * be|jns 
modem English historical writing of distinc- 
tion *, From Erasmus we realize the virtues 
and attractions of a winning rather than an 
imposing figure. In 1935 he was canonized. 
See Lives by Roper (ed. Hitchcock 1935), 
Harpsfield (ed. with Rastell*s framents, 
1934 Bndgett (1891), C. HolUs (1934), A. 
Cecil (193^, L. Pane (1953), E. £. Reynolds 
(1953), J. Farrow (1954); also Campbell on 
Utopia (1930)^ his edition of the English 
Woms (1931), Chambers and othes^ Fame of 
Mimed Thomas More (1930), Routh, More 
and his Friends (1934), and Correspondence 
cd.B.F,R0Men(tmL 
MORJBAS^ Jlrntf orig. YsmM Papadlaaiaiito- 
mmkm Fmudi poet, bom at 

wrote ImA ia/Gfedc, then settled in 
Pans (1879) imd Ynmmib a leader of the 
Symbtmt sdheo(» he gave its name. 


though his later work shows a return to 
classical and traditional forms. His works 
include Les Syrtes (1884), Cantilines (1886), 
Le PHerin passion^ (1891) and Les Stances 
(1905), the masterpiece of his classical period. 
See studies by M. Barrds (Paris 1910) and 
R. NikJaus (Paris 1936). 

MOREAU, Jean Victor, mor-d (1761-1813), 
French general, bom at Morlaix, August 11, 
the son of an advocate, he studied law, but 
at the Revolution commanded the volunteers 
from Rennes, served under Dumouriez in 
1793, and in 1794 was made a genera] of 
division; he took part, under Pichegru, in 
reducing Belgium and Holland. In command 
on the Rhine and Moselle he drove the 
Austrians back to the Danube, was forced to 
retreat and later deprived of his command. 
In 1798 he took command in Italy and 
skilfully conducted the defeated troops to 
France. The party of Siey^s, which over- 
threw the Directory, offered him the dictator- 
ship; he declined it, but lent his assistance 
to Bonaparte on 18th Brumaire. In command 
of the army of the Rhine, be gained victory 
after victory over the Austrians in 1800, drove 
them back behind the Inn, and at last won the 
decisive battle of Hohenlinden. Napoleon, 
grown very jealous of Moreau, accused him 
of sharing in the plot of Cadoudal (q.v.); 
and a sentence to two years* imprisonment 
(1804) being commuted to banishment, 
Moreau settled in New Jersey. In 1813 he 
accompanied the Emperor of Russia in the 
march against Dresden, where (August 27) 
a French cannon-ball broke both his legs. 
Amputation was performed, but he died at 
Laun in Bohemia, September 2. He was 
buried in St Petersburg. See works by 
Beauchamp (trans. 1814), E. Picard (Paris 
1905) and Daudet (1909). 

MORERI. Louis, mor-ay-ree (1643-80), French 
scholar, born in Provence, took orders, and 
was a noted preacher at Lyons, where he 
published his Grand Dktiomiaire historique 
(1674 ; 20th ed. 1759; Eng. trans. 1694). In 
1675 he went to Paris, and laboured at the 
dictionary's expansion till his death. 
MORESBY, John (1830-1922), English ad- 
miral and explorer, born at Alteiton. Somer- 
set, known for his exploration and survey 
work in New Guinea, whore he discovered 
the fine natural harbour now fronted by 
Port Moresby, which was named after him. 
MORETTO DA BRESCU, properly Ales- 
sandro Boovidiio (1498-1554), Italian painter, 
was born in Brescia, where he painted for 
several churches and also became a fine 
portrait painter. See Pater's Miscellaneous 
Studies (1895), and study by G. Gombosi 
(Basel 1943). 

MORGAGNI, Gtovamii BnttisU, mor^gm'yee 
(1682-1771), Italian physician, bora at 
Forii, became professor of Medicine at 
Padua and founded the science of patho- 
logical anatomy. See book by O. Bflandoni 
(Rome 1922), and H. B. Sigeriat, Omtt 
Doctors (1933). 

MORGAN, (I) AttgnaliieDe* SeeDfiMonOAN 

% ChariM UMkridga (1894-I9»), 
Eog^ author, was born Jba Kent, aoh of 
Sir Charles Morgan, civil en^eer. He 
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served in Atlantic and China waters as a 
midshipman, 191 1-1 3, but finding the life 
uncongenial {vide his Gunroom^ 1919), 
resim^. He rejoined the navy» however, in 
1914 and was later interned in Holland until 
1917. On repatriation, he went to Oxford 
University, whete he became a well-known 
personality. In 1921, on leaving Oxford, be 
joined the editorial staff of The Times, and 
was their principal dramatic critic from 1926 
until 1939. Under the pen-name of * Men- 
ander * he also wrote for The Times Literary 
Supplement critical essavs of a mellow, 
m^itative sort, called Reflections in a Mirror, 
which were later (1944-45) collected in two 
series. In Liberties of the Mind (1951) the 
urbanity has disappeared and Morgan 
reveals himself as deeply disturbed by the 
age*s loss of liberty in mental and moral 
judgments and choices. His novels and 
plays show high professional competence, 
but it is not a substitute for the vivid and the 
urgent, which they so signally lack. Portrait 
in a Mirror (1929), which won the Femina- 
Vie Heureuse prize in 1930, is Morgan's most 
satisfying novel. Later works show too 
much preoccupation with values of the 
heart to Ute detriment of narrative sweep, and 
his earnestness seems unduly solemn, 
pompous and vaguely sentimental. None 
the less. The Fountain (1932) won the Haw- 
thornden prize and The Voyage (1940) won 
the lames Tail Black Memorial prize. His 
plays are The Flashing Stream (1938), The 
River Line (1952) and The Burning Glass 
(1953). Sec study by Duflin (1959). 

(3) Sir Henry (r, 1635-88), British buc- 
caneer, born in Glamorganshire of good 
family, seems to have been kidnapped at 
Bristol, and shipped to Barbadocs. Joining 
the buccaneers, he conducted triumphant, 
unbridled expeditions against Spanish i^sscs- 
sions (Porto Bello, Maracaybo, Panama, &c.). 
He died lieutcnani-govcmor of Jamaica. 
See Haring's Buccaneers in (he West Indies 
(1910), and Lives by C. Hutcheson (1890) 
and W. A. Roberts (1933). 

(4) John Plerpoint (1837-1913), American 
financier, was born at Hartford, Conn., the 
son of Junius Spencer Morgan (1813-90), 
founder of the international banking firm of 
J. S. Morgan and Company. His house 
organized tne Steel Trust, formed an Atlantic 
shipping combine, controlled railways, Ac. 
Philanthropist and an-coUector, he left over 
il 5.000,000. His like-named only son 
(1867-1943) placed contracts, raised loans, 
&c., for the British government during the 
first World War, Sec Lives by H. L. Sattcrlee 
(1939) and P. L. Allen (1949). 

(5) Lady, nde Sydney Owenson (1780-1859), 
Irish novelist, was born in Dublin. Her 
father, a theatrical manager, falling into 
difiiculUes, she supported the family, first m 
governess, next as author. In 1812 she 
married Thomas Charles Morgan, M.p. 
(1783-1843), atterwa^s knighted. Her 
works— rattling oovds, verse, travels, 
mclude St Clair (1804), The Wild Irish Girl 
(1806), O* Darnel (1814) and Memairs (1862). 

(6) Umk Henry (1818-^1), Amerian 
arduu»olasist, was bom at Aurora* RY.* 
became alawyer at Rpdiester* and served in 


the state assembly (1861) and senate (1868). 
An authority on American-indian tribal 
culture, he wrote The League of the Iroquois 
(1851), The American Beaver (186$), Consan* 
guinitv and Affinity (1869), Ancient Society 
(1877), House-life of the American Aborigines 
0881), Ac. 

(7) William De. See De Morgan (2). 
MORGHEN, Raphael (1758-1833), ItoUan 
engraver, born at Naples, known for his 
plates after Raphael, Leonardo (notably The 
Last Supper) and others, under the patronage 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. See work by 
Fred. R. Halsey (New York 1885). 

MORIER, James Justinian (1780-1849), 
English novelist, son of the consul at Smyrna, 
turned to literature after a diplomatic career. 
His jgreat work is that inimitable picture of 
Persian life. The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan (1824), with the less brilliant Hajji 
Baba in England {\%1%). 

MORIKE, Edtiard, mcc'ri-ki (1804-7S). 
German poet and novelist, bom in Lud- 
wigsburg, entered the theological seminary 
at Tfibingen in 1822 and became vicar of 
Kleversulzbach in 1834, retiring in 1843. He 
was weak, hypochondriacal, unhappily 
married and lazy, yet he produced a minor 
masterpiece in Mozart aufder Reise nach Prag 
(1856) and many poems of delicacy and 
beauty with something of the deceptive 
simplicity of Heine. These were collectively 
published in 1838. Three volumes of his 
collected letters, edited by H. Mayne, 
appeared between 1909 and 1914. 

MORIN, or Morinus, Jean (1591-1659), 
French theologian, wrote on ecclesiastical 
antiquities, and was a founder of biblical 
criticism. 

MORISON, (I) James (1816-93), Scottish 
divine, a Kilmarnock United Secession 
minister, bom at Bathgate, in 1843, with three 
other ministers, founded the Evangelical 
Union, its system a modified Independency. 
He removed to Glasgow in 1851. 

(2) Robert (1620-83), Scottish botanist, a 
native of Aberdeen, having borne arms as a 
royalist, retired to France, took his M.D. at 
Angers (1648), and had charge of the garden 
of the Duke of Orleans. Charles 11 made 
him one of his physicians, ‘ botanist royal \ 
and professor of Botany at Oxford. His 
chief work is Plantarum Historia Universalis 
Oxoniensis (1680). 

(3) Stanley (1889- ), English typo- 

grapher, typographical adviser to Cambridge 
University Press and to the Monotype 
Corporation, designed the Times New 
Roman type, introduced in 1932, edited The 
Times Literary Supplement (1945-47) and is 
the author of many works on typography and 
calligraphy. He also edited the history of 
Thehmes{m$-Sl). 

MORISOT, Berthe Marie Pauline, mo-ree-sd 
(1841-95), French painter, a great-grand- 
daughter of Fragonard, was the leading 
female exponent of Impressionism. Her 
early work shows the influence of Corot, who 
was her fn^ and mentor, but her later stj^ 
owes more to Renoir, She herself exercised 
an i^uence on Manet, whose brodier 
Engine she maiticd. 

ed. Rouart* trans. B. W. Hubbard (1957). 
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MOltlTZ, Kari Pl^, md-rits' (1756^3), 
Gennao writer^ born at Hameln» was in 
turn bat*i»aker*s apprentice^ actor, teacher 
and professor. Self-educated, he travelled 
in England and Italy and wrote Reisen eines 
Deutschen in England (1783), and Reisen eines 
Deutschen in Jiaiien (1792-93). His autobio- 
graphical novel, Anton Reiser (1785-90), in- 
fluenced Goethe. Moritz was a precursor of 
the German Romantic movement, delved into 
the past, and wrote Versuch einer deutschen 
Frosodie (1786), which he dedicated to 
Frederick the Great. See studies by M. 
Dessoir (Berlin 1889) and H. Henning (1908). 
MORIAND, Geori^ (1763-1804), EngUsh 
painter, was born in London, June 26, the 
eldest son of the crayonist Heniy Morland 
(1712-97), who brought him up with extreme 
rigour. From the time he was his own master, 
his life was a downward course of drunken- 
ness and debt. Yet in the last eight years of 
his life he turned out nearly nine hundred 
paintings and over a thousand drawing, 
many of them hastily completed to bring in 
money and inferior in quality. His strength 
lay in country subjects (pigs, gypsies, and 
stable interiors). He died of brain-fever in a 
Holbom sponging-house. See works by 
Dawe (1807), Ralph Richardson (1895), J. T. 
Nettleship (1899), G. C. Williamson (1904), 
Sir W. Gilbey (1907), 

MORLEY, (1^ Christopte Darlington (1890- 
1957), Amencan novelist and essayist, born 
in Haverford, Pa., was a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford. His st^ie is distinguidied by its 
whimsical urbanity and an occasional flight 
into satiric fantasy. His work includes 
Fariumas on Wheels (1917), Thunder on the 
Left (1925), Swiss Family Manhattan (1932), 
Human Heing (1932), Streamlines (1937), 
KUty Foyle (1939), The Ironing Board (1949) 
and a book of poems, The Middle Kingdom 
{lt>44). 

pi) Henry (1822-94), Engti^ writer and 
editor, bom in London, b^me a lecturer 
(1857-^5) and professor of English (1865-89) 
at London University, wrote bfomphical 
and critical works, and edited *Mortey*s 
Universal Library * of English classics. See 
Life by Solly (1899). 

O) intai, 1st ViMOiint Merley (1838-1923). 
Bn^usb journalist, biographer, i^ilosophicai 
critic. Radical politictan and statesman, was 
bom at Blackbora, December 24. Educated 
at Oteltofiham and Lincoln College, Oxford, 
he was called to the bar, but ciKMe literature 
as a profession. Mis works (wliected 1921 
et seg.) inclttde Edtmmd Burke (1867), 
CHtieal MUceUaides (1871-77), Voltaire 
(187^, On Compromise (1874), Rousseau 
(187^, Dkkroi and the Ew^opaedlsts (1878), 
RiHmrd Cabden (1881 ; new A* 1896) and 
Studies In Uterature (1891). From 1867 till 
18801 he edited the Fortnightly Review; and 
bb was editor of the ^Br^ish Men of 
iMtefh* seriea writing the volume on 
Seprki^ srMtsi lor the 'l^i^tth Sutesmea ’ 
From I88a to 1883 
IpofiSasB^ Fail Hm Casern. Hisarfl^ 
and ipedici hi of Hofl^ made 
intt aiadsloflo^f mciti connlcuous support 
la 1886 he was a succeasi n l Irish Sem^, 
and agiin hi 1 He sat for Ncwcam 


1883-95, for Montrose Burghs from 1896 
until his elevation to the peerage in 1908, was 
secretary for India in 1905-10 (re];»eS8ii]g 
sedition and making the government more 
representative), and lord president of the 
Council from 1910 till Britain entered the 
war, August 1914. O.M. (1902), he wrote 
a great life of Gladstone (4 vols. 1903), and 
Recollections (1917). See studies by Morgan 
^l^).^Ah^Khan, Braybrooke (1924), F. W. 

(4) Sannid (1809-8(0* Enghsh woollen 
manufacturer, politician and philanthropist, 
bom in Homerton, the son of a hosier. By 
1860 be had greatly extended his father^s 
business with mills in Nottingham, Leicester 
and Derbyshire. Deeply religious, he was a 
conscientious employer, a supporter of the 
temperance movement and was a Liberal 
M.P. (1865-85). See Life by £. Hodder 
(1887). His son Arnold (1849-1916) was 
Chief Liberal Whip and P.M.G. (1892-95). 

(5) Thomas (1557-1603), English composo*, 
was a pupil of William Byrd (q.v.). He 
became organist at St PauFs cath^r^ and 
from 1592 was a Gentleman of the Chapel 
RoyaL He is best known for his A Flaine and 
Easie Introduction to Fracticall Musi^e 
(1597), written in entertaining dialogue with 
the purpose of encouraging part-singing for 
pleasure; also for his volumes of madrigals 
and canzonets, which indude such evergreen 
favourites as * Now is the month of maying % 
* My bonny lass sbe smileth * and * It was a 
lover and his lass \ He was compiler of the 
collection called, in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth, The Triumphes of Oriana (1603)^ 

MORNAY, Philim de, Seigneiir dn Pleasis- 
Marly (1549-1623), a French statesman, 
converted to Protestantism in 1560, and 
nicknamed the * Pope of the Huguenots \ 
His treatise on Christianity was translated 
into English in 1589 at the instance of his 
dead friend. Sir Philip Sidney. 

MORNY, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, Due 
de (1811-65), was believed to be the son of 
Queen Hortense and the Comte de Fiahault, 
and so half-brother of Louts Napoleon. JSom 
in Paris, and adopted by the C^mte de 
Moray, he served in Algeria; but sdon 
quitted the army, and in 1838 turned a 
manufacturer of beet-root sugar. Ever 
after he was mixed up in all sorts of specula- 
tions. Chosen a deputy in 1842, he quickly 
became prominent in financial questions. 
After 1848 be supported his half-brother, 
took a prominent port in the coup d*im. and 
became minister of the Interior. In 1854-65 
he was nrestdeat of the Corps I6glriatif^ and 
was ambassador to Russia in 1856-57. He 
is the * Due de Mora * in Daudet*s Nabob, 
See LoIi6e*s Frire d*enwereur (1909) and 
Ufe by M. Chapman (193]). 

MORONlt GtovMmi Batslato (t525-78k Xtalhm 
portrait and retigious painter, was bosti at 
Rondo near Albino. A spitadfd exaniple of 
his Stele iasTheToilor in the NatkHial Oiitey* 
London. See study by Lendorff 
1939), 

MORPHY* IM (l887-843r 
onto and cbete 
Orleana. . 
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American poet, author of * Woodman, apaie 
that Tree was born in Philadelphia, founded 
Mid edited the New York Mirror (1823), and 
died m New York. 

(2) Gomremewr (1752-1816), American 
statesman, bora in Morrisania, N.Y.. 
Januaiy 31, was admitted to the bar in 1771. 
In 1780 he lost a leg by an accident. Assis- 
tant in the finance department 1781-84, in 
1787 he took his seat in the convention that 
framed the V*S. constitution, and in 1788 
sailed for Paris. TThc greater part of 1791 he 
spent in England as WMhington's agent, and 
then till 1794 Was U.S. minister to France. 
Returning to America in 1798, he sat in the 
Senate 1800-03, and died November 6. See 
Memoirs by iared Sparks (1832), monograph 
by Roosevelt (1888), and Morris's Diary and 
Utters (1889). 

(3) Sir Lewis (1833 *1907), Welsh poet, 
bora in Carmarthen, January 23, was 
educated at Sherborne and Jesus College, 
Oxford* Songs of Two Worlds (3 vols. 
1871-75) by * A New Writer* was followed 
in 1876 by The Epic of Hades^ which ran into 
several series, and more verse and drama. 
In 1895 he was made a knight-bachelor. 

(4) Reginald Owen (1886-1948). English 
composer and writer on music, was born in 
York. He taught at the Rwai College of 
Music. London, and at the Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia, and published Contrapuntal 
Technique in the 1 6th Century (1922). 

(5) Robert (1734-1806), tne ‘ Financier of 
the American Revolution *, went early from 
Lancashire to Philadelphia, was a signatopr 
of the Declaration of independence, and in 
old age was a prisoner for debt See Life by 
W. O. Sumner (1892). 

(6) Ton (1821-1908), * the Nestor of golf 
was born in St Andrews, and served an 
apprenticeship as golf-ball maker with the 
celebrated Allan Robertson. He went to 
Prestwick as green-keeper in 1851, won tne 
championship belt in 1861-62, 1864, 1866, 
having returned to St Andrews as green-keeper 
in 1863, His son * Tommy* (1851-75) was 
the best player of his time, and carried off the 
champion belt by winning it three times in 
succession (1868-70). 

(7) WlUiiitii (1834-96), English craftsman 
and poet was educated at Marlborough and 
EKtter College. Oxford. He meant to take 
orders, but his friendship with members of 
the pre-RapfaaeUte brotherhood, particularly 
Burne-Jones, made him realize that his 
interest in theology was limited to an ardent 
love of Gothic architecture. From archi- 
tecture he turned, on Rossetti's advice, to 
painting, which be practised professionally 
from 1857 to 1862, when he discovered his 
true metier and ato his sodal gospel, the 
revival nf the handicrafts and finally the 
revolutiomsdng of tlm art of house decoration 
and fWnh^ing in England. To this end he 
founded* with the help of bis pre-Raphaclite 
assoeiatea. the firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner and Company. Morris decoration 
and fhiwm&ig have* like other fashions 
penned d# And oven bemne itigdbfiy ridi- 
culous, hmt m ogmleiioe as a mast^ 
worfcmaa added to Ui anthutiatm for the 
f^othic peniMed Mm that the exoclleooe of 


mediaeval arts and crafts came from the joy 
of the free craftsman which was destroyed by 
mass-production and capitalism. In 1883 
he joined the Social Democratic Federation 
and a year later on its disruption he organized 
the Socialist League. English socialism has 
far less to do with Continental Marxism than 
with the Utopia imagined for it by Morris. 
His two prose romances. The Dream of John 
Ball (1888) and News from Nowhere (1891) 
were romances of socialist propaganda, 
charming but a little fatiguing too, owing to 
the sense of unreality. His other prose 
romances being inspired by his late enthusi- 
asm for the Icelandic sagas do not suffer in 
this way — these include The House of the 
WoJfings (1889), The Roots of the Mountains 
(18^) and The Story of the Glittering Plain 
(1891). These all show that trait which 
appeared in his first volume of poetry, The 
Defence of Guinevere (1858), that is, a 
primitivism in which the brutalities of 
chivalrous life are blended with soft romance. 
Tennyson had not dared to show that side 
of the age of chivalry. The long narrative 
poems, The Life and Death of Jason (1867) and 
The Earthly Paradise (1868-70) are perh^ 
too prolix for modern taste and they suffer 
from Morris’s idea of the epic as anything a 
* singer ' could knock off as he wove at the 
loom. Chaucer is his model in The Earthly 
Paradise and his framework allows for 
alternate Creek and mediaeval tales with 
beautiful seasonal intercalations. Norse 
inspiration, however, gave his muse a decided 
lift — Sigurd the Volsung (1876), with its 
savagery and sense of doom expressed in 
something like Homeric dactylHcs, is his best 
narrative poem. Later, as we have seen, the 
prose romance almost exclusively occupied 
his leisure, but Poems by the Way (1891) 
chanted revolutionary socialism. His Virgil's 
Aeneid (1875) and Homer's Odyssey cannot 
rank high as translation, for he has gothicized 
them out of recognition, but passages in 
them have a bizarre charm. The translation 
of many of the Icelandic sagas in which he 
collaborated with Magnusson are more 
faithful to the text His exuberant energy 
and love of beautiful craft caused him m 
1890 to set up the Kelmscott Press at Ham- 
mersmith, whence issued bis own works and 
reprints of classics. A brief notice of Monis 
hardly docs justice to his infiuenoe in the 
waning Victorian era— his resistance to 
technology and mass production and to 
finance was no doubt vain and perhaps hts 
nostalgic mediaevalism was not the best way 
of resisting them, but hts career was a to^mbol 
of the revolt of man against the machine and 
of the love of beautitm things in the home 
and in public places. Collected Works 
vols., edited by May Morris, 1910-15); 
Lives by J. W. Mackml (1899), May Morris 
(1936) and E. P. Thomson (195ih; also 
Maisaret Ctennan, W* Morris^ Mediaevalist 
and RevobiHonary (1S145). 

MORRISON, (1) Affimr (1863<-t945), EfiriM 
novi^t, bora in Kent, became a cTork, 
thmi a jouraaltsL He wmm semie detembMt 
sloitar but his w 
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(2) Herbert Stanley^ Baron Morrison of 

Lambeth (1888- ), British politician, bom 

at Lambeth, London, was ^ucated at an 
elementary school and by intensive private 
reading. After being an errand-boy and a 
shop-assistant, he helped to found the London 
Labour Party, and became its secretary in 
1915. Mayor of Hackney from 1920 to 1 921 , 
he entered the L.C.C. in 1922, becoming its 
leader in 1 934 ; he grouped together London's 
passenger transport system, and much of the 
credit for the ‘ Green Belt * was due to him. 
He was M.P. for South Hackney three times 
between 1923 and 1945, when he was elected 
for East Lewisham. In Winston Churchill's 
Cabinet he was home secretary and minister 
of home security. He was a powerful figure 
in the post-war social revolution, uniting 
the positions of d^uty prime-minister, lord 
president of the Council, and leader of a 
Commons which enacted the most formidable 
body of legislation ever entrusted to it. For 
seven months in 1951 he was, less felicitously, 
foreign secretary. In 1951 he became deputy 
leader of the opposition and a Companion of 
Honour, and in 1955 was defeated by Hugh 
Gaitskell in the contest for the leadership of 
the Parliamentary Party. He was created a 
life peer in 1959. He wrote How London is 
Governed (1949) and Government and Parlia- 
ment (1954). See Autobiography (1960). 

(3) Richard James. See Zadkiel. 

(4) Robert (1 782-1 834), Scottish missionary. 
He was bom near Morpeth or Jedburgh, and 
after studying theology in his spare time in 
1807 was sent to Canton by the London 
Missionary Society. In 1 809- 1 4 he translated 
and printed the New Testament. By 1819, 
with some help, he had done the same with 
the Old Testament; and in 1823 he completed 
his great Chinese Dictionary, In 1818 he 
established an Anelo-Chinese College at 
Malacca. After a visit to Europe (1824-26) 
he returned to China, where he spent the 
rest of his life. Sec Lives by his widow 
(1839), Townsend (1888), M. Broomhall 
(1924), L. Ride (Hong Kong 1957). 

MORRITT, John Bacon Sawrey (1772-1843), 
English traveller and scholar, who, after trav- 
elling in the East and surveying the site of 
Trw, returned to England and was an 
M.P. for many years. He is best remembered 
as a friend of Sir Walter Scott, who dedicated 
Rokeby to him. 

MORROW, Dwight Whitney (1873-1931), 
American diplomat and finance expert, bom 
at Huntington, W. Va., became a leading 
member of the banking firm of J. P. Morgan, 
and in 1927 was appointed ambassador to 
Mexico. See Life by Nicolson (1935). 

MORSE, Saorael Finley Breese (1791-1872), 
American artist and inventor, the eldest son 
of Rev. Dr Jedidiah Morse, geompher, was 
bom at Charlestown, Maas. He graduated 
at Yale in 1810, went to England to study 
paintiaa; and was a founder and first presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design at 
New York. He studied chemistry and 
etoctdcfty, and in 1832 conceived the idea 
of a magnetic telcmpk which he exhibited 
to congim in 1831 ano vainly attempted to 
patent mBoeope, He stnxggM on heroically 
against scanty tneans until 1843, vdien 


congress appropriated 30,000 dollars for a 
telegraph line between Washington and 
Baltimore. His system, widely adopted, at 
last brought him honours and rewards. The 
well-known Morse code was evolved by him 
for use with his telegraph. See his Letters and 
Journals, ed. by his son (1915) ; Lives by 
O. W. Larkin (Boston 1954), J. L. Latham 
(N.Y. 1954). 

MORTARA, Edgar (1852-1940), Italian Jew, 
principal in the ‘ Mortara * case, was in 
1858 carried off from his parents by the 
Archbishop of Bologna, on the plea that he 
had, when an infant, been baptized by a 
Catholic maid-servant. The refusal of the 
authorities to give him up to his parents 
excited great indignation in England. He 
became an Augustinian monk, and retained 
his Christian faith. 

MORTIER, Edouard Adolphe Casimir Joseph, 
Duke of Treviso, mor-tyay (1768-1835), 
French soldier, marshal of Napoleon, cam- 
aigned brilliantly in Germany, Russia and 
pain. He held high ofiice under Louis- 
Philippe, at whose side he was killed by a 
bomb. 

MORTIMER, Favell Lee, nie Bevan (1802- 
1878), English writer, a keen educationalist, 
wrote many books for children, the most 
popular being Peep of Day. After the death 
of her husband, a clergyman, she devoted 
herself to the care of the destitute. 

MORTIMER, Earls of March. See Edward 
11 and HI. 

MORTON, Earls of, a branch of the family 
of Douglas (q.v.): 

James Douglas, 4th Earl (c. 1525-81), 
regent of Scotland, the younger son of Sir 
George Douglas of Pittendriech near 
Edinburgh, became Earl of Morton in right 
of his wife, and in 1 563 was made lord high 
chancellor. Conspicuous in Rizzio's assas- 
sination (1566), ne fled to England, but 
obtained nis pardon from the queen. He 
was privy to the design for Darnley's murder, 
but purposely absented himself from Edin- 
burgh (1567); and, on BothwcH's abduction 
of Mary, he joined the confederacy of the 
nobles against them. He figured prominently 
at Carbeny Hill; discovered the 'Casket 
Letters'; led the van at Langside (1568); 
and, after the brief regencies of Moray, 
Lennox, and Mar, in November 1572 was 
himself elected regent. His policy was in 
favour of Elizabeth, from whom in 1571 he 
was receiving bribes; and his high-handed 
treatment alike of the nobles and of the 
Presbyterian clergy, his attempts to restore 
episcopacy, and the rapacity imputed to him 
swelled the number of bis enemies. He 
seemed to have retrieved his temporary 
downfall by the seizure two months later of 
Stirling (Castle (May 1578); but £$m6 Stuart 
in 1580 completely supplanted him in young. 
King James's favour; and on June 2, ISSL 
as ' art and part ' in Darnley's murder, he 
was beheaded with the * Maiden ' in the 
Edinburgh Orassmarket. 

MORTON, (I) Henry VoBnm (1892- 
English author and journalist who be^ his 
career on the stafit or the BirmiughAm Gazette 
in 1910 and became assistant editor in 1912. 
He is the author of many informative and 
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mformal travel books, induding The Heart 
(1925), In the Steps o/ the Master 
(1934), Middle East (1941), In Search of 
London (1951). others in the In Search of. . . 
series, and A Wanderer in Rome (1957). 

(2) John {c, 1420-1500), English cardinal 
and statesman, bom at Milbome St Andrew 
in Dorsetshire, practised as an advocate in 
the Court of Arches. He adhered with great 
fidelity to Henry VI, but after the battle of 
Tewkesbury he made his peace with Edward 
ly and was made master of the rolls and 
Bishop of Ely. Richard III imprisoned him, 
but he escaped, and joining Heniy VII, was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury and 
chancellor (1486). In 1493 he became a 
cardinal. See Gairdner’s Henry VII (1889), 
and a Life of Morton by Woodhouse 
(1895). 

(3) John Cameron Andrieu Bingham 

Michael (1893- ), English author and 

jouroalist, after serving through the first 
World War took up writing and has 
published many books of humour, fantasy 
and satire, as well as a number of historical 
works including several on the French 
Revolution. Since 1924 he has contributed 
a regular humorous column to the Daily 
Express under the name of ‘ Beachcomber *. 

(4) John Maddison (1811-91), English 
dramatist, son of (6), born at Pangbourne, 
became a prolific writer of farces (mostly 
from the French), but is best remembered 
as the author of Cox and Box (1847). 'Fhe 
rise of burlesque was his ruin and he became 
a * poor brother ’ of the Charterhouse. Sec 
the memoir by Clement Scott prefixed to 
Plays for Home Performance (1889). 

(5) Levi Parsons (1824-1920), American 
banker and politician, born at Shoreham, 
Vt,, began as a country storekeeper’s 
assistant, and in 1863 founded banking* 
houses in New York and London. In 
1878-80 he was returned to congress as a 
Republican, in 1881-85 was minister to 
France, vice-president of the U.S. (1889-93), 
governor of New York State (1895-96). Sec 
Lifcby McElroy (1930). 

(6) 'Iboinas <1764-1838), English dramatist, 
father of (4), bom in Durham, quitted 
Lincoln’s Inn for play-writing, and produced 
Speed the Plough (1798, with its invisible 
‘ Mrs. Grundy ’). The Blind Girl (1801), Town 
and Country (1807), School for Grown 
Children (1826), and other popular plays. 
For thirty-five years he lived at Pangbourne 
near Reading, till in 1828 he removed to 
London. See study by R. A. L. Mortvedt in 
Summaries of Harvard Theses (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935). 

(7) Thoiiiaa (1781-1832). Scottish ship- 
builder, inventor about 18^ of the patent 
slip, whidbt provides a cheap substitute for a 
dry dock. 

(8) Willimn Thomas Green (1819-68), 

American dentist, bom at Charlton, Mass., 
in I84fi was the first to employ in opera- 
tions anaesthesia oroduced by sulphuric ether. 
See Life by R. K Baker (N.Y. 1946). ^ 

MORVSONt Fywsi (1566-1630), English 
traveller, was bom at Cadeby, Lines, and 
nfter beopudog a fellow of Peterhou^ 
Cambridge, he travelled aver Europe and the 


Levant, and published his Itinerary (1617; 
coivmletc ed. 4 vols. Glasgow 1907-08). 
MOSiCHELES, Ignaz, md'she-les (1794- 
1870), Bohemian pianist and composer, 
born at Prague of Jewish parents, was by 
1808 the favourite musician and music- 
master of Vienna. He taught in London from 
1825, and from 1844 in Leipzig. He edit^ 
in English Schindler's Life of Beethoven 
(1841). Sec Life by his wife, his Corres- 
pondence with Mendelssohn (trans. 1888) and 
Fragments of an Autobiography (1899). 
MOSCHUS, mos'kus (fl. 150 B.C.), Greek 
poet of Syracuse, was author of a short epic 
Europa, His works are generally printed 
along with those of Theocritus ancf Bion, 
and there is a fine prose translation of the 
three by Andrew Lang (1889). 

MOSCICKI, Ignacy, mosh-cheets'kee (1867- 
1946), president of Poland, was bom at Mier- 
zanow. An ardent patriot, he spent many 
years in Switzerland, where he became a 
chemist. He later returned to Poland, where 
he was a professor of Chemistry until 1926, 
when his friend Pilsudski made him president. 
In 1939 he fied to Rumania and then retired 
to Switzerland where he died. 

MOSELEY, Henry Gwyn Jeffreys (1887- 
1915), Enalish physicist, a lecturer under 
Rutherford at Manchester and later at 
Oxford began research in radioactivity 
and determined by means of X-ray spectra 
the atomic numbers of the elements. His 
brilliant career was cut short at Gallipoli. 
MOSER, (1) George Michael (1704-83), Swiss 
gold chaser and enameller, father of (2), 
coming early to London, became the head 
of his profession. A founder-member of the 
Royal Academy, he was elected the first keeper. 

(2) Mary (71744-1819), English flower 
painter, daughter of (1), was one of the 
founder members of the Royal Academy, 
and an intimate friend of the Royal family. 
MOSES (Hcb. Mdsheh) (14th-15th cent, b.c.), 
Hebrew prophet and lawgiver, according 
to the Pentateuch led the people of Israel 
out of Egypt by way of Sinai, Kadesh and 
Moab (where he died) towards the Holy Land. 
The Pentateuch used to be regarded as his 
work; but most modem critics agree that its 
historical portions, as well as most of the 
legislative documents, belong to a much later 
time. See Gressmann. Mose und seine Zeit 
(1913), Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testamentt 
study by M. Buber (1946). 

MOSES, Aima Mary, known as Grandma 
Moses (1860- ), American primitive 

artist, bora in Washington County, N.Y, 
She began to paint at about the age of 
seventy-five, mainly country scenes remem- 
bered from her childhood—' old timey 
things ... all from memory \ Since first 
show in New York in 1940, she has had great 
popular success in the United States. See 
ACT My Life's Story (1952). 

MOSHEIM, Joiiaim Lorenz von, mds'hfrn 
(1694-1755), German theologian, bom at 
Lfibeck, in 1723 became professor of 
Theology at Helmstedt, and in 1747 at 
Gottingen. His lastimiones ^ His^arme 
Bcclesmticae (1726; new ed. 175?) proved 
him, in Gibbon’s phrase, rattcmal, 
conect, and amdemte’, am ^ traoslaleil 
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See Lives by J. Murdock 

, . Heusm (1906). 

lOSLEY, Sir Oswald Emald, 6th Bart. 
0696- ), English politician, successively 

Consorative, Independent and Labour M.P., 
was a member of the 1929 Labour govern- 
ment. He later resigned and became leader 
of the British Union of Fascists. Detained 
under the Defence Regulations during the 
second World War, he founded a new 
* Union * Movement in 1948. His vision of 
a politically and economically united Europe 
is embodi<» in his Europe: Faith and Plan 
(1958). He married the Hoo. Diana Mitford 
in 19^6. See study by J. Drennan (1934). 
MOSSADEGH, Mohammed (1881- ), Per- 

Sian statesman, bom in Tehran, obtained hts 
doctorate of laws in Neuchdtel in 1914, held 
office in Persia in the 1920's, returned to 
politics in 1944, and directed his attack on 
the Anglo-lranian Oil Co., which, by his 
Oil Nationalization Act of 1951 (in which 
year he became prime minister), he claimed 
to have expropriated. His government was 
overthrown by a Royalist uprising in 1953, and 
he was imprisoned. He was released in 1 956. 
MOS2XOWSKI, Moritz, mosk-kof'skee 
(1854-1925), Polish composer and pianist, 
bom at Breslau, taught at the Kultak 
Academy, Berlin, and later lived in Parts. 
A i^oltfic composer for piano and orchestra, 
be is now remembered almost solely for hts 
lively Spanish Dances, 

MOTHERWELL, William (1797-1835), Scot- 
tish journalist and poet, a native of Glasgow, 
from 1819 to 1829 sheriff-clerk depute of 
Renfrewshire, published Minstrelsy , Ancient 
and Modemi 1819) and other verse collections. 
See Memoir prefixed to his Poetical Remains 
(1848). 

MOTLEY, John Lofiirop (1814-77), American 
historian and dtplomi^ was born in Dor- 
ches^. Mass., studied at Harvard and 
several German universities, and began a 
diplomattc career. He soon turned to liter- 
ature, however, and, after two indiSerently 
lecerm novels, fully ten years were spent on 
his Rise of the Dutch Republic (1856L whidi 
esublished his fame. This was continued 
in the History of the United Netheriands 
whic^ appeared in 1860-69. In 1861-67 he 
was minister to Austria, in 1869-70 to Great 
Britain, being summarily recalled through 
a feud between Grant and Sumner. His last 
wofk was The JL^e and Death of John Borne- 
ftdd, a biography which is virtoaUv a part of 
his main theme. Sec Memoir by O. W. 
Hohnes (1878); his Correspondence edited 
O. W. Curtis '(I88Q: Motley and his 
Famify: Further letters short Life 

W Irof. Jameson (1897); and study by 
C Lyhch (Washtngton, D.C., 15144). 

Mm R. (1865-1955), American 
Y,Kf *CA. leader, bom at Livingston Manor, 
Ndw York, becasne known the world over by 
his work for the Yomtg Men*s Cfnisthm 
AisooiatHMii, StiiMit Votmiteer Movement 
And Wmid Missi 0 «»im Cdoferenee (1910). 

LMatfihewi (1934) and O. M. 
Pislierm Y. 1953). 

MOTI% WHto de in (1775-1863), Ea^'rii 
r, of Hiignofiot ancestry, was bora at 
m becatue well-bumi for Idi 


water>colour landscapes and exhibited at the 
R oyal A cactemy for many years. 
MOTTEUX, Peter Aottioiqr, mo-tee (1660- 
1718), En^ish playwright and translator, 
left Rouen for London after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685) and after 
a time took up journalism. He is best 
known for his translations of Rabelais and 
Don Quixote, See Lives by Van Laun (1880), 
R. N. Cunningham (1933); bibliography by 
R. N. Cunningham (1933). 

MOTTRAM, Ralph Hale (1883- ), English 

novelist, bora in Norwidi, beysan his wonting 
life as a banker and did not become a writer 
until comparatively late. Galswortlw, his 
friend for many years, is the main innuenoe 
to be discerned in his wotk and is seen 
nowhere more clearlv than in his first book, 
Spanish Farm (1924), a war novel in the 
form of a trilogy. See his autobfograidtica] 
Window Seau or Life Observed (1955* 
MOULINS, Master of, moo-lf {c, 1460-c. 
1529), French artist whose principal work was 
the triptych in Moulins Cathedral of the 
Virgin and Child, and he is regarded as the 
most accomplished French artist of the time. 
The influence of Hugo van der Goes can be 
seen in his vividly-coloured and realistic 
paintings, and some authorities identify him 
with Jean Perreal or Jean de Paris, court 
painter to Charl es VI II. 

MOUNTBATTEN, surname assumed in 1917 
by (1) and members of the Battenberg family 
(q.v.) in Britain! 

(!) Prince Lwis Alexander (1854-1921), 
father of (2), married in 1884 the eldest 
daughter of the Princess Alice of Hesse and 
became M^uess of Milford Haven in 1917, 
having relinquished his German titles and 
taken the surname, Mountbatten. He was 
first sea lord (1912-14) andRadmiral of the 
Fleet (1921). 

(2) Louis (Friuicis Albert Victor Nkhslas), 
1st Earl Mountbatten of Borma (1901- ), 
British sea-lord, the younger son of the 
Marquis of Milford Haven (Prince Louis of 
Battenberg), was educated at Osborne and 
Cambridge University, entering the Royal 
Navy tn 1913. Commanding the Sth dest- 
royer flotilla in 1939, in 1942 he was made 
chief of combined operations. Appointed 
C-in-C S.E. Asia, he saw Borma seconqumd 
before presiding over the transfer of power in 
India as viceroy and governor^ltefiaral. 
Service afloat in 1952 was followed by his 
appointment as first sea lord in 1955 and as 
duef of the defence staff in 1959. He was 
created an earl in 1947. See R. Mufldiy. 
The Last Viceroy (194$), He married in 1922, 
the Hon. Edwlaa Cynfhbi Aanetle AdMey 
(1901-6(9, Who rendered dtstingui&ed s^oe 
particularly during the London *Btitg 
(194(M2) to the Red Cross mid $1 John^s 
Ambulance Brigade, of which slm bocame 
fiiperintaidrat*!0-^rhi 194X Aayidmstoe 
(1947) her work , ^ 
brotqdsi ber the friendiltip ci 
died satMmsdy whfle on an 
Borneo and was buried at lea off 
Sm M. Maim, EMm (1958). 
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SiHMil Enm, lit Baron (mUi9S7), Biitfah 
admiral^ educated at Merchant Taylor^s 
School, entered the Royal Navy in 1897. In 
190(M)4 he wai second-in-command to 
ScotCs Antarctic expedition, in the 1 9 1 4-1 8 
war he fought at Jutland, and in command of 
H.M.S. Broke-^in company with Comman- 
der Peek:— he scored an outstanding victory 
over four German destroyers. In 1929 he 
was appointed rear admiral commanding 
the Royal Australian Navy, subsequently 
serving as C.-iA-C. Africa Station. Recalled 
in 1939, he assumed the post of London 
regioxuil commissioner. He was made a 
baron in 1945. See his Keeping the Seas 
(1920) and South with Seott (1921). 
MOUSSORGSEY, Modest Petrovich (1835- 
1881), Russian composer, bom at ICarevo 
(Pskov), was educated for the army but 
resigned his commission in 1858 after the 
onset of a nervous disorder and began the 
serious study of music under Balakirev. A 
member of the Glinka-inspired nationalist 
group in St Petersburg, which included 
Dargomizhsky and Rtmsky-Korsakov, Mous- 
sorpky first made a name with his songs, 
among them the well-known setting of 
Goethe's satirical * Song of the Flea * (1879); 
but his great masterpiece is the opera Boris 
Godunov^ first performed at St Petersburg in 
1874; his piano suite Pictures from an 
Exhibition (1874) has also kept a firm place 
in the concert repertoire. Further operas 
and large-scale works remained uncompleted 
as the compi^r sank into the chronic 
alcoholism which hastened his early death. 
His friend Rimsky-Korsakov undertook the 
task of musical executor^ arranged or 
completed many of his unfinished works and 
rearranged some of the finished ones, some- 
times to the detriment of their robust 
individuality. See studies by von Riesemann 
(1935) and Calvacorossi (194fi). 

MOYNIHAN, (1) Berkeley George Andrew, 
1st Baron Moynllian of l^eeds (1865-1936), 
an outstandingly skilful and bold English 
operating surgeon, was born in Malta. He 
held various posts at the Leeds General 
Infirmary, specialiring in the techniques of 
abdominal, gastric and pancreatic operations. 
The driving impulse of his life was the 
promotion of scientific surgery, and he set 
out his doctrine in his Abdominal Operations 
(1905), He formed the Moynihan Chirurgica! 
Club, was active in starting the Association 
of Surgeons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was also a leader of the movement to 
found thg BritUdt Jourmd of Surgery* He was 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
from 1926 to 1932. Knighted in 1912.^ he 
was created a baronet in 1922, and raised to 

studied «t flie Stade Sdiodl. end joined ^ 
London Onnffl to 1933. From 1943 to 1944 
he wu in offidU Mil' nrtiet, and was professor 
of Fai^M tt toe Royal Cdle» of ^ 
194#^JV1iloit tg We MHlcs «» of an to- 
pnedottlit aatafsi: wito tofl tones (m to 
portrait of Onaiw iWtoabetolf as mseto 
EUuh«a), Ito toluu oow <lunifedtonpn> 


MOZART, We! ^ . Amadcos ChryscMtm, 

md'tsedfrt (1756-91 Austrian contposer, 
the younger diild of Leopold Mozart, 
Kapellmeister to the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
where he was bom. He made his first 
professional tour through Europe when he 
was six years old. Other tours followed and 
a period of study in Italy, and in 1781 Mozart 
settled in Vienna as Konzertmeister to the 
Archbishop, who had moved thither from 
Salzburg. He was badly treated, however, 
and resigned when his employer left the city. 
He married Constanze Weber, cousin of the 
composer, who was a charming wife but a 
wretched manager; and debts and difficulties 
increased. The lively opera Die EntfUkrung 
aus dem 5erfl// paved the way for the Marri^e 
of Figaro ( 1 786), which created a furore. The 
extraordinary success of Don Giovanni (1787) 
made it impossible for the court still to 
overlook the composer, and he was appointed 
' Kammer-Musicus * to Joseph 11, at a salary 
of £80 a year. The emperor ordered a new 
opera. Cost fan tutte^ but owing to his death 
and the indifference to art of Leopold 11, the 
composer reaped no pecuniary benefit. His 
carelessness, improvidence, and senseless 
generosity overwhelmed him with endless 
embarrassments. In 1791 Schikaneder, a 
theatre manager, begged of him a new opera 
on an incoherent subject of his own. The 
Magic Flute, which, at first coldly received, 
ended by making Sebikaneder's fortune. In 
writing the noble Requiem Mass com- 
missioned for Ck>utit Walsegg, he felt he was 
writing his own requiem; and he cau^t 
typhus and died before it was finished. He 
was buried in the common ground of St 
Mark's Churchyard. Mozart wrote more 
than 6(X) compositions; he left no branch 
of the art unenriched by his genius. Gifted 
with an inexhaustible vein of the riidtesL 
purest melody, be is at once the glory and 
the reproach of the Italian school; for, while 
he surpasses all Italians on their own chosen 
ground, his strict training in the German 
school placed at his service wonderful 
resources of harmony and instrumentation. 
Of forty-one ^mphonies three hold pre- 
eminence— the C major (called the ‘ Jupiter *), 
G minor and E flat The quartets are very 
beautiful and exceedingly original. His 
pianoforte sonatas and those for the vioito 
and piano are few of them of great imi:^ 
tanoe except in the development of musical 
form, but his piano concertos are brittiant. 
The complete works were indexed in 1862-64 
by Ludwig Kdchcl (q.v.) (3rd ed. 1937] and 
individual compositions are often referrra 
to by their 'Kdchel number* to avoid 
eonfiision. See Lives by Otto Jahn ( 1 856-59 ; 
trans. 1882), Nohl (trans. 1877), Meinardus 
(1882), Holmes (2nd ed. 1878), Wj^a and 
O. de Saint-Foix (5 vols. Faris 1912-^W ; 
books by Dent (2nd ed. 1947), HuiW 
W. J. Timer (1938), ^ Einstrin 0 W 
the Cmrespondeftce edited by Nohl (^d eo* 
!877), Letters ef biotmi tm hbt Fmifys ed* 
and trans, Btnfiy Anders on 
nzLEY* (1) imm 
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meat and was appointed in 1871 regius employ successfully various lyrical and 
professor of Divinity at Oxford. He wrote elegiac forms in such a way as to suggest the 
on predestination, baptism and miracles, and 17th rather than the 20th century. Muir’s 
publidied volumes of sermons. See his critical work includes a controversial study 
Letters (1884), and Liddon’s Pusey (1893- of John Knox, Scott and Scotland^ Essays on 
1894). Literature am Society and Structure of the 

(2) Thomas (1806-93), English divine and Novel Sec his Autobiography (1954) and 
journalist brother of (1), an enthusiastic J. C. Hall’s introduction to Co//ec/e</ Poem j 
tractarian, wrote much in support of the (1952). 

movement, and later became a leader writer (2) John (1810-82), Scottish Sanskrit 
for The Times, See his Reminiscences of Oriel scholar, brother of (4), was bom in Glasgow, 
College (1882) and Reminiscences Chiefly of and after sending twenty-five years in the 
Towns (1885). East India Company’s Civil Service in Bengal 

MUDIE, Charles Edward (1816-90), English settled in Edinburgh, where he founded a 
bookseller, was bom at Chelsea, and after chair of Sanskrit. His great work was his 
some experience as a bookseller, established Original Sanskrit Texts (5 vols. 1858-70; 2nd 
in 1842 his library, which became a well- ed. 1868-73). Another book is Metrical 
k nown institution. Translations from Sanskrit Writers (1878). 

MUFTI OF JERUSALEM. See Husseini. (3) Thomas (1765-99), Scottish politician, 
MUGGLETON, Lodowick (1609-98), English bom in Glasgow, advocated parliamentary 
sectarian, a London Puritan tailor, who, with reform, was transported for sedition to 


his cousin, John Reeve (1608-58) founded 
about 1651 the sect of Muggletonians. See 
Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars (1888). 

MUIR, (1) Edwin (1887-1959), Scottish poet, 
was bom in Orkney, the son of crofter folk 
who, when he was fourteen, migrated to 
Glasgow, where he sufifered the period of 
drab existence described in his The Story and 
the Fable (1940), revised as An Autobiography 
in 1954. He moved from job to job, but 
spent much time reading Nietzsche, Shaw, 
Ibsen, Heine and Blatchford, and he interested 
himself in left-wing politics. In course of 
time his material circumstances improved; 
in 1919 he married Willa Anderson, with 
whom he migrated to Prague, where the 
couple collaborated in translations of Kafka 
and Feuchtwanger, and where he published 
his first volume of verse in 1925. Returning 
to Scotland on the outbreak of World War II, 
he joined the staff of the British Council in 
1942, and in 1945 returned to Prague as first 
director of the British Institute there, which 
was closed after the Communist coup of 
1948. He then took over the British Institute 
in Rome until 1950, when he was appointed 
warden of the adult education college at 
Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian. After a 

? car as Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at 
larvard (1955-56), he retired to Swaffhara 
Prior near Cambridge, where he died. His 
verses appeared in eight slim volumes— 
First Poems (1925), Chorus of the Newly Dead 
(1926, omitted from Collected Poems\ 
Variations on a Time Theme (1934), Journeys 
and Places {mi). The Narrow Place (1943), 
The Voyage (1946), The Labyrinth (1949), 
New Poems (1949-51) and finally Collected 
Poems <19521. Other poems appeared in The 
Listener and other periodicals later. Muir^s 
poetry aprings organically from the arche- 
^al world, but the landscape of bis vision is 
that of his native Orkney which quickened 
in his mind the belief that our life is lived on 
two planes, the actual and the fabulous. 
Without obvious virtuosity as a poet (his 
earty poetry has no diitinction of language 
or mtm) he is able to depict this double 
m a sini^riy vivid manner. His 
Inter pctttry shows a conikierabte advance 
m vimiosity without evor oompromislag his 
nuiive simplicity, so he wga this to 


Botany Bay, escaped in 1796, but died in 
France of a wound received (1796) on a 
Spanish frigate in a fight with British vessels. 
Sec Life by G. Pratt-lnsh (1949). 

(4) Sir William (1819-1905), Anglo-Indian 
administrator and scholar, brother of (2). 
joined the Bengal Civil Service, and became 
foreign secretary to the Indian government in 
1865. He held other high offices in India 
and from 1885 to 1902 was principal of 
Edinburgh University. His works include a 
Li/e of Mahomet (4 vols. 1858-61), The 
Caliphate (new ed. 1915), The Cordn (1878). 
MUIRHEAD, (1) John Henry (1855-1940), 
Scottish idealist philosopher, born in Gias* 
aow, editor of the well-known Library of 
Philosophy from 1890, and professor of 
Mersey College, Birmingham (1897-1921), 
wrote The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
Philosophy (1931), a Life and study of Caird, 
with Sir H. Jones (1921), Bernard Bosanquet 
and his Friends (1935) and other works from 
a neo-platonist standpoint. See auto- 
biography, cd. I. W. Harvey (1942). 

(2) (Lfteihis) Russell (1896- ), British 

editor and traveller, educated at University 
College School and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1930 became editor of the 
• Blue Guides * to Europe, his other editorial 
work including scientific journals and the 
Penguin guides to England and Wales 
(1938-49). The author of numerous travel 
books and articles, he has broadcast on 
topographical subjects. 

MUKADDASl (fl. 967-985), Arab geographer, 
bom at Jerusalem, travelled much and 
described Moslem lands in a work published 
in A.D. 985. His works were edited by G. S. A 
Ranking and R. F, Axoo ((^Icutta 1897- 
1901). 

MULCASTER, Rkimrd (c. 1530 - 1611 ), Eng- 
lish educationist, a native of Cumbenand 
and a brilliant Greek and oriental sdiolar, 
was one of the great Elizabethan school- 
masters, his ideas on education being well in 
^vance of his time. His Positions (1581 ) was 
re-edited by Quick in 1888, with a btography. 
&» Ufe by T. Ktahr (J««) (wd Bduaabmil 

ed. J. Obphaiit (IMO). 

MULHAIX, Midnei Geome <lft3f-l900> 
frWi writer «i etatittic^ w» bom m 
DobUn, mid wmit to BueBOt Aim, rriien be 
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founded an English newspaper. His Dic- 
tionary of Statistics was published in 1883 
(4th ed. 1899). 

MULLER, Hermann Joseph (1890- ), 

American biologist, born in New York, has 
held academic appointments in Moscow 
(1933-37), Edinburgh (1938-40) and Indiana 
(from 1945), and is one of the great authori- 
ties on genes. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize for physiology in 1946. 

MDLLER, (1) Sir Ferdinand (1825-96), 
German-Australian botanist, born at Ros- 
tock, emigrated to Australia in 1847, and was 
director of Melbourne Botanic Gardens 
1857-73. He introduced the blue gum tree 
into America Europe and Africa. See Life 
by M. Willis (Sydney 1949). 

(2) Franz Joseph, Baron von Reichenstcin 
(1740-1825), Austrian chemist and mineral- 
ogist, in 1783 discovered a new metal which 
Klaproth (q.v.) named tellurium. 

(3) Friedrich Max (1823-1900), Anglo- 
German philologist and orientalist, was bom 
at Dessau, where his father, Wilhelm Muller 
(1794-1827), lyric poet was ducal librarian. 
He studied at Dessau, Leipzig and Berlin, 
and took up the then novel subject of 
Sanskrit and its kindred sciences of philology 
and religion. In Paris he began (1845) to 
prepare an edition of the Rig-Veda, the 
sacred hymns of the Hindus, coming to 
England in 1846 to examine the MSS. and 
the East India Company commissioned him 
(1847) to edit it at their expense (1849-74). 
For a time Taylorian professor of Modern 
Languages at Oxford, be was in 1866 
appointed professor there of Comparative 
Philology, a study he did more than any one 
else to promote in England. He became a 
naturalized British subject. Among his most 
popular works were Lectures on the Science 
of Language (1861 64), Auld Lang Syne 
(1898), My Indian friends (1898), and he 
edited the Sacred Books of the East (51 
vols., 1875 onwards). A foreign member of 
the French Institute, he w-as a knight of the 
Ordre pour Ic mcritc, commander of the 
Lepion of Honour (1896), LL.D. of various 
universities, and P.C. (1896). His widow 
edited his Life and Letters (1902). 

(4) Fritz (1821 *97), German zoologist, 
brother of (6), Darwin’s * prince of observers % 
bom near Erfurt, went with Blumcnau to 
Brazil, studied butterflies, and advanced Dar- 
winism with his Filr Darwin (1 864). Sec work 
by A, Mdller (Jena 1915-31), 

(5) Georg (1805-98), German-English 
preacher and philanthropist, was bom at 
Kroppenstedt, studied at Halle, and came 
to London in 1829. Called to a Noncon- 


tormist chapel in Teignmouth, he abolished 
collections and depended on voluntary gifts. 
In 1836 he founded an Orphan House at 
Ashleydowii, Bristol. See Autobiography 
(1905); The Lord's Dealings with George 
miler (1837-56); Lives by A, T, Pierson 
( 899), and K. G. Sabiers (Los Angeles 1943); 
also ht$ Diary (ed. Short. 1954). 

, (6) Hcrmaim (1829-83), German botanist, 
of (4), bom at MOhlberg, studied 
at Halle and Berlin, and wrote a ciassical 
on insect-mlUnation of Sowers (1873). 

(7)jdiaiMi, See RfiCHOMONTAMua. 


(8) Johannes (1801-58), German physio- 
logist, the founder of modern physiology, 
born at Coblenz, was professor of Physiology 
and Anatomy at Bonn and from 1833 at 
Berlin. His Handbuch der Physiologic des 
Menschen (1833-40; Eng. trans. 1840-49) 
exercised a great influence. He studied the 
nervous system and, later, comparative 
anatomy. See Life by W. Haberling (Leipzig 

(9) Johannes von (1752-1809), Swiss 
historian, was born at Schaff hausen, and 
studied at Gottingen. In 1774-80 he taught 
in Geneva, wrote his Allgemeine Ceschichte 
(3 vols. 1810), and commenced his Ceschichte 
der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (5 vols. 
1786-1808; new ed. 1826). He held posts at 
Cassel, Mainz and Vienna. At Berlin in 
1804 he was installed as royal historiographer; 
and Napoleon appointed him (1807) secretary 
of state for Westphalia. He died at Cassel. 
See Lives by Heercn (1820), Doring (1835), 
Monnard (French 1839), Thiersch (1881) 
and R. Henking (Stuttgart, 2 vols. 1910-18). 

(10) Julias (1801-78), German theologian, 
brother of (II), was professor of Theology 
at Halle from 1839 and wrote Der christliche 
Lehre von der Siinde (1839: 7th ed. 1889; 
trans. 1868). See Life by KAhler (1878) and 
Study by L. Schiiltze (Bremen 1879). 

(11) Karl Otfried (1797-1840), German 
archaeologist, brother of (10), born at Brieg, 
in Silesia, became professor of Archae- 
ology at Gottingen in 1819, and made valu- 
able contributions to the scientific study of 
archaeology and mythology. His great work 
is Ceschichte kellenischer Stdmme und Stddie 
(newed. 1844); and other valuable works are 
System of Mythology (1825, trans. 1844), 
Ancient Art (1830; new ed. 1878; trans. 
1847), and History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece (1841; new cd. 1884; trans. 
1846). Sec Memoirs by Liicke (1841), 
F. Ranke (1870), O. and E. Kcm (1908). 

(12) Otto Frederick (1730-84), Danish 
biologist, born in Copenhagen, was the first 
to describe diatoms and bring to notice the 
animal kingdom of Infusoria. He was the 
inventor of tlic naturalist’s dredge. 

(13) Paul (1899- ), Swiss chemist, who 

in 1939 synthesized D.D.T. and demon- 
strated its insecticidal properties, for which 
he gained the Nobel prize for medicine for 
1948, 

(14) WilHam Janies (1812-45), English 
painter, born at Bristol. His early landscapes 
dealt mainly with Gloucestershire and Wales. 
He later travelled abroad and produced 
many masterly sketches. See Life by N, Neal 
Solly (1875) and study by G. E. Bunt (1948). 

MULOCK^Miss. SccCraik(2). 
MULR£ADY« WilUam (1786-1863), Irish 
painter, a native of Ennis, studied at the 
Royal Academy, where he soon found his 
true sphere in such subjects as A Roadside Inn, 
Barber's Shop^ Boys Fishing (1813), Ac, He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1815, and R.A, in 
1816. He also worked at narlratt-pamting 
and book-illustration, and designed the 
* Mulready tmvelope *. His iliustration#^ to 
the Vicar of Wakefield are well known. See 
Life by St^ns (IW). 

MULTATW* See DEKJtwia). 
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MUMFORD, Lewis (1895*- ), American 

author, editor and critic, a lecturer on social 
problems, was bom at Flushing, Long Island. 
He wrote The Story of Utopias (1922), The 
Brown Decades (1931), Faith for Living (1940), 
The Human Prospect (1955), &c. 

MUNCH, Edvard, moongk (1863-1944), 
Norwegian painter, bom at Loten, studied 
at Oslo, travelled in Europe and finally 
settled in Norway in 1908. While in Paris, 
he came under the influence of Gaurain. 
He was obsessed by subjects such as death 
and love, and illustrated them in his charac- 
teristic Expressionist Symbolic style, using 
bright colours and a tortuously curved design, 
e,g. The Scream (1893). His engraved work 
was also important and influenced Die 
Briicke in Germany. See Life by F. B. 
Deknatel (1950), and study by Moen (195^. 
MUNCHHAUSEN, Karl Eriedrich Hkro- 
nynras Baron von (1720-97), German soldier, 
bom at Bodenwerder, a member of an 
ancient Hanoverian house, proverbial as 
narrator of ridiculously exaggerated exploits, 
served in Russian campaigns against the 
Turks. A collection of marvellous stories 
attributed to him was first published in 
English as Baron Munchausen's Narrative of 
his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia (London 1785; final form, 1792). 
The best of it was written by Rudolf Erich 
Raspe (1737-94), a scholarly and versatile 
author who became professor of Archaeoloj^ 
and keeper of the perns and medals at Cassel. 
Found to be stealing and selling the medals, 
he fled to England, held a post in a Cornish 
mine, catalogued Tassie*s collections in 
Edinburgh, as a mining expert swindled Sir 
John Sinclair (suggesting to Scott his Douster- 
swivel), and died of fever skulking in Donegal. 
Munchausen is based partly on 16th-century 
German jokes, partly on hits at Bruce and 
other travellers. See Seccombe’s edition 

H and Life of Raspe by J. Carswell 
. 

AY, Anthony (1553-1633), English 
poet and playwright, was bora in London. 
A stationer and actor, he wrote many poems 
and pamphlets and plays in collaboration. 
He reported on the activities of English 
Catholics in France and Italy and was 
pageant writer for London. See bibliography 
by S. A, Tannenbauro (N.Y. 1942) and Lilc 
^ C, Turner (Berkeley, Calif., 1928). 
MtlNGO, St, Sec KfimroERN. 

MUNK, Ka], bom Kaj Petonen, moot^k 
(1898-1944), Danish dramatist, priest and 
patnoL bom in Maribo, Laalatid, studied at 
Comet^gen, and as vicar of a small parish 
in Jadana, wrote essavs, poems and notably 
{days, dis^ying his sincere faith and ardent 
patriotism. Hts first play was idealist 
, (1928), and there l^liowed Order (1932; 

* The word *) and Ban tUMer ved smehed^len 
fl5^; * He tits by the indtfnf>*pot *). He 
teeame ene of the spiritual tmen of the 
.msistance movement duriag the 
Oeman occitpatiQii, and, tatai away from 
home Jtor Cteman offleem on the mi^t od 
hismif 4, 1944, he was fiomad imndered 
in a diteh near Silkeiborg the foOowiag mor^ 


or Ueb, Mlehael, 


(] 846-1 9(X>), Hungarian painter, bora at 
Munkics, went as apprentice to Vienita, 
studied painting, and in 1872 settled in Paris. 
His best known pictures include Christ before 
Pilate (1881) and Death of Mozart (1884). 
Study by L. K. Waller (Los Angeles 1947). 
MUNNINGS, Sir Alfred (1878-1959), En^ish 
painter, was bom in Suflblk, the son — like 
Constable — of a miller. A specialist in the 
painting of horses and sporting pictures, he 
became president of the Royal Academy 
(1944-49). His work is in many public 
galleries and he is well known for forthright 
criticism of modem art. See his Auto^ 
biography (3 vols. 1950-52), and study by 
L. Lindsay (1942). 

MUNRO, (1) Sir Hector, of Novar (1726- 
1805), An^o-Indian funeral, was victor at 
the decisive battle of Buxar in Bihar, and in 
other hard-won Indian battles. 

(2) Hector Hugh, pseud. SakI (1870-1916), 
British novelist and short-story writer, was 
born in Burma and came to London about 
1900, becoming a successful journalist. He 
is best known ibr hts short stories, humorous 
and macabre, which are highly individual, 
full of eccentric wit and unconventional 
situations. Collections of hts stories are 
Reginald (1904), The Chronicles of Chvis 
(1911) and Beasts and Superbeasts (1914). 
His novels The Unbearable Bassington (1912) 
and When William Came (191 3) show hh gtl^ 
as a social satirist of his contemporary upper- 
class Edwardian world. Munro was kuled 
on the French front during the war. See the 
biography by his sister in his The Square I^g 

^^(3)^^‘Htt^ Andrew Johnstone (1819-85), 
Scottish classical scholar, a native of Elgin, 
professor of Latin at Cambridge (1869- 
1872), his greatest achievement was an 
edition of Lucretius. See memoir by J. D. 
Duff in his translation of Lucretius (1908). 

(4) Neil (1864-1930), Scottish novelist 
and journalist, was bom at Inveraray and 
wrote The Lost Pibroch (1896), /oA« Splendid 
(1898) and other romances, and edited the 
Glasgow Evening News. See hts autobio- 
graphy Brave Days (1931). 

(5) Robert (1835-1920), Scottish archae- 
ologist, who, after practising as a doctor, 
retired and founded (1911) at Edinburgh a 
lectureship in anthropolo^ and ptehtstoric 
arduieoiogy. He wrote Lake*Dweliings of 
Scotland (1882), Lake- Dwellings of Europe 

« Bosnia (1896), Prehistmie Problems 
Prehistoric Britain (1944). See bis 
Autobiographic Sketch (1921). 

(6) Sir Tli^ (1761-1827)^ Ana^indtaa 
general, boni at Glasgow, seswsd from 1780 
as soldier and administrator la Madras and 
was governor from 1819. He p ro mote d the 
education of the natives and^duunplc^ 
their ri^ts. See Lives by Ohdi (1830). 
Bradshaw (1894) and F. It 

Ingellietoi, became a FeaBoMjime» 
afler the fUdbrmaricMi ImiiM 
ikmakm at Heidelbaii. ai^ 
rnMfmdkn at Basel. Ho mit a 

Hdbtow BBde (15l4-35)» Hdbmr aiul 
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Chaldee gnnmiars, Ac,, and wrote a famoos 
Cosmofrraphia (1544). See Life by V. 
Hautscb (Leipzig 1898). 

MUNTHE, Axdi, munUi (1857-1949), Swed- 
ish physician and writer, was bom at Osk- 
arshamn. He practised as a physician and 
psydiiatrist in France and Italy, was Swedish 
court physician and retired to Capri, where 
he wrote his best-selling autobiography The 
StOfy of San Micheit (1929). See Life by 
at. Munthe(1953). 

ThoiBaa, mifn'ts^r (c, 1489-1525), 
German preadier and Anabaptist, bom at 
Stolbfsrg, studied theology, and in 1520 began 
to preadt at Zwickau. His socialism and 
mystical doctrines soon brought him into 
collision with the authorities. After preach- 
ing widdy he was in 1525 elected pastor of 
the Anabaptists of MOhlhausen, where his 
communistic ideas soon roused the whole 
country. But in May 1525 he was defeated 
at Frankenhausen, and executed a few days 
after. See Life and Letters ed. D. H. Brandt 
(Jena 1933). 

MURASAKI, Shikibu (978-^r. 1031), Japanese 
authoress, wrote a remarkable novel, Cewi 
Monagatori, or The Tale of Genji (trans. A. 
Waley, 1925-33). Sec A, S. Omori and D. 
Kochi Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan 
(Tokyo 1935). 

MURAT, m&^rah, (1) Joachhn (1767-1815), 
French marriial and Kin^ of Naples, father 
of (2) and (3), born, an innkeeper’s son, at 
La Bastidc-Fortuniirc near Cahors, March 
25, at the Revolution entered the army, and 
soon rose to be colonel. He served under 
Bonaparte in Italy and in Egypt, rose to be 
(general of division (1799). returned with 
Bonaparte to France, and on 18th Brumaire 
dispersed the Council of Five Hundred at 
St Ooud. Bonaparte rave him his sister, 
Caroline, in marriage. In command of the 
cavalry at Marengo he covered himself with 
glory, and in 1801 was nominated governor of 
the Cisalpine Republic. He contributed not 
a little to the victories of Austerlitz (1805). 
Jena and Hylau. In 1806 the grand-duchy of 
Berg was bestowed upon him, and in 1808 
be was proclaimed king of the Two Sicilies 
as Joachim I Napoleon^ He took possession 
of Naples, thou^ the Bourbons, supported 
by Britain, retained Sicily, and won the 
hearts of his subjects. In the Russian expedi- 
tion he commanded the cavalry, and indeed 
the army after Napoleon left it. He crushed 
the Austrians at Dresden (1813), fought at 
Leipzig, and concluded a treaty with Austria 
and a truce with th^ British admiral; but, on 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, he commenced 
war against Austria, and was twice defeated. 
With a few horsemen he fk»d to Naples, and 
thence to France. After Napoleon’s ftnal 
overthrow, he proceeded with a few followers 
to the coast of Calabria, and proclaimed 
himsdf king; but was taken, court-martfaHed 
^d shot October 13, 1815. See books by 

published a wolit on Amerltefi Rovernment 


(1833). See Life by A. H. Hanna (Norman, 
Okla., 1946). 

(3) Napoleon Lncif» Charies (1803-78), 
French senator, son of (1), suffered re- 
verses in fortune, but, returning to France 
after 1848, attached himself to Louis Napo- 
leon, who in 1849 sent him as ambassador to 
Turin, and in 1852 made him a senator. 
MURATORI, Lodovico Antonio, moo-ra-to'ree 
(1672-1750), Italian historian, bom near 
Modena, in 1695 was appointed Ambro- 
sian librarian at Milan, and ducal librarian 
and archivist at Modena in 1700. He pub- 
lished Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (29 vols. 
fol. 1723-51), Annali d*Italia (12 vols. 1744- 
1749), and Antiqultates Italica (6 vols. 
1738-42, containing the * Muratorian Frag- 
ment*, a canon of the New Testament 
books, apparently written by a contemporary 
of Irenaeus). In later years he was attacked 
by the Jesuits for teaching heresies, but found 
a protector in Pope Benedict XIV. See Life 
by his nephew (1756), by G. Bertoni (Rome 
1926) ana G. Cavazzutti (Turin 1939). 
MURCHISON, Sir Roderick Impey (1792- 
1871), Scottish geologist, bom at Tarradale. 
Ross-shire, served in Spain and Portugal, and, 
quitting the army in 1816, devoted himself to 
geology. His establishment of the Silurian 
system won him the Copley Medal and 
European fame, increased by his exposition 
of the Devonian, Permian and Laurentian 
systems. He explored parts of Germany, 
Poland and the Carpathians; and in 1840-45, 
with othen, carried out a geological survey 
of the Russian empire. Struck with the 
resemblance between the Ural Mountains and 
Australian chains, Murchison in 1844 
foreshadowed the discovery of gold in 
Australia. He was president of the Britirii 
Association in 1846, and for many years of 
the Royal Geographical Society. In 1855 he 
was made director-general of the Geological 
Survey and director of the Royal School of 
Mines. Hh principal works were The Silurian 
System (1839) and The Geology of Russia in 
Europe and the Urals (1845 ; 2nd ed. 1853). 
See Life by Sir Arch. Gcikic (1875). 
MURDOCH. Iris, mar'dok (1919- ), Irish 
novelist ana philosopher, bom in Dublin, 
was educated at Badminton School. 
Bristol, and Somerville College, Oxford, 
was an assistant-principal at the Treasury 
(1938-4^ and served with U.N.R.R.A. 
(1944-46). In 1948 she was appointed 
fellow and tutor at St Anne's Cotlera, 
Oxford. A professional philosopher in the 
Moore-Witt^stein traditton, \riiich has 
no point of contact with French existen- 
tialism, she yet wrote an excellent study of 
Sartre (1953) and as a hobby took to novel- 
writing. Under the Net (1954), The Flight 
from Enchanter (1955), The Sandcastle (1957) 
combine philosophical speculations with 
fanciful, ironical and even shocking situations 
hi which rootless intellectuats^ amorous 
outsiders of pos^war disilhisionmefit are 
depicted ofajec^Iy, but with compassion. 

Mt (1958), describing the tangle M 
httmen idlationshipa within a smaB Anglleasi 
last ooiamoolty, eatablirified her as an out*- 
strading who without 
gennhie kuiMi achimaieata of aod-nseia* 
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physical philosophizing, yet learnt to appreci- 
ate the value of a metaphysical basis for a 
seif-discovered personal morality. See her 
essay ‘ Metaphysics and Ethics * in Nature of 
Metaphysics^ ed. D. F. Pears (1957), 
MURDOCK, William (1754-1839), Scottish 
engineer and inventor of coal-gas, was bom 
near Auchinleck. He worked with his 
father, a millwright, and then with Boulton Sc 
Watt of Birmingham, by whom he was sent 
to Cornwall to erect mining engines. At 
Redruth he constructed in 1784 the model of 
a high-pressure engine to run on wheels. 
He introduced labour-saving machinery, a 
new method of wheel rotation, an oscillating 
engine (1785), a steam-gun, &c.; and he also 
improved Watt's engine. His distillation 
of coal-gas began at Redruth in 1792; 
successful experiments were made at Neath 
Abbey in 1796; but it was not till 1803 that 
the premises at Soho were lighted with gas. 
See Life by A. Murdodi (1892). 

MURE, Sir William (1594-1657), Scottish 
poet, of Rowallan in Ayrshire, was wounded 
at Marston Moor, and wrote The True Cruci- 
j^e for True Catholikes (1629), a fine version 
of the Psalms (1639), Ac. Works cd. by 
W. Tough (2 vote. 1898). 

MURET, Marc Antoine, mu-ray (1526-85), 
French humanist, bom at Muret near 
Limoges, lectured on civil law in France, but 
later settled in Italy, edited Latin authors 
and wrote orations, fx>ems, Ac. See mono- 
graph by Dejob (Pans 1881). 

MURFREE, Mary. See Craddock. 
MURGER, Henri, miir-zhay (1822-61), 
French writer, born in Paris, began life as a 
notary’s clerk, and, giving himself to litera- 
ture, led the life of privation and adventure 
described in his first and best novel. Seines 
de la vie de Bohime (1845), the basis of 
Puccini’s opera. During his later years his 
popularity was secure; every journal was 
open to him, but he wrote slowly and fitfully 
in the intervals of dissipation, and died in a 
Paris hospital. Le Manchon de Francine is 
one of the saddest short stories ever penned. 
Other prose works arc Za Vie de Jeunesse^ 
Les Buveurs d'eau, Le Fays Latin^ Ac. His 
poems, Les Nuits d*hiver, arc graceful and 
often deeply pathetic; several were translated 
by Andrew Lang in his Lays of Old France, 
See Lives by Montorgueil (1929), A. Moss 
and E. Marvel (1948). ^ ^ 

MURUXO, Bartoloiii6 Esteban, moo-ree'Iyd 
(1618-82), Spani^ painter, was bom, of 
humble parentage, at Seville, where he 
learned to paint, and produced stifiT and 
rough religious pictures for the fairs of 
Se^e and for exportation to South America. 
At Madrid (1641), by favour of his townsman 
Veli^uez, he was enabled to study the 
ch^lToeuvre of Italian and Flemish ait in 
the royal collections. In 1645 he returned 
to Sevilte and painted eleven remarkable 
pictures for the convent of San Francisco, 
be^me famous, and was soon the head of 
the school diere. In 1648 he married a latfy 
of fortune, and maintained a handsome 
Ho now passed from hit fiM 
or ^ il^ScH-dark with decided outlines— 

SO his fecoad or * warm * s^le, in which the 
-^t a wing ii softer and the ct^oiir tni^vad* 


In 1656 he produced the first examples of his 
third or ‘vaporous* manner, the outlines 
vanishing in a misty blending of li^t and 
shade. The Academy of Seville was founded 
by him in 1660. After this came Murillo’s 
most brilliant period; eight of the eleven 
pictures painted in 1661-74 for the almshouse 
of St Jorge are accounted his masterpieces. 
He executed some twenty pieces for the 
Capuchin Convent after 1675. He frequently 
chose the Immaculate Conception orAssump- 
tion of the Virgin as a subject, and treated 
them much alike; the Conception in the 
Louvre was bought (1852) at the sale of 
Marshal Soult’s pictures for £24,000. In 
1681 he fell from a scaffold when painting 
an altarpiecc at Cadiz, and died at Seville, 
April 3. His pictures naturally fall into two 
great groups — ^scenes from low life, as 
Gypsies and beggar children (mostly executed 
early in his life), and religious works. See 
books by E. E. Minor 0882), C. B. Curtis 
(1883), G. C. Williamson (1902), P. Lafond 
(Paris 1930). 

MURPHY, (1) Arthur (1727-1805). Irish actor 
and playwright, bom at Clomquin, Roscom- 
mon, was educated at St Omer. In 1752-74 
he published the weekly Gray's Inn Journal, 
and so got to know Dr Johnson. By going 
on the stage he paid his debts, and entered 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1757. In 1758 he produced 
The Upholsterer, a successful farce; in 1762 
he was called to the bar, but continued to 
write for the stage. His translation of Tadtus 
(1793) is excellent; not so his Essay on 
Johnson and Life of Garrick, Sec Lives by 
Jesse Foot (1811) and H. H. Dunbar (N.Y. 
1946). 

(2) William Parry (1892- ), American 

physician, taught for some years at Harvard 
and then in 1923 took up private practice in 
Boston. He made a special study of anaemia 
and with Minot (q.v.) first suggested the liver 
diet. They shared the Nobel prize for 
medicine (1934). 

MURRAY, (1) Alexander (1775-1813), Scot- 
tish philologist, bom, a shepherd’s son, in 
MinnigafT parish, Kirkcudbright, acquired, 
while a sh^herd, a mastery of the classics, 
the diief Europ^n tongues and Hebrew, 
and after 1794 studied at Edinburgh. In 
1806 he became minister of Urr, in 1812 pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at Edinburgh. 
He left a History of the European Languages 
(with Life by Sir H. W. Moncrieff, 1823). 

(2) Charles (1754-1821), Scottish actor and 
dramatist, son of (9), father of (13), trained 
as a surgeon, later took to the stage, where 
he was commended for the parts of old men. 
He is credited with one or two poor plays. 

(3) Charles (1864-1941), ScotUsh poet, 
bom in Aberdeenshire, trained as an engineer 
and had a successful career in South Africa, 
where in 1917 he was director of defence. 
His poems were written in the Abetdeenshire 
dialect and admirably portrayed country life 
andcharacter attbetumof theoenttury. His 
first collection HamewUh (1900) was hte best 
and most dmiacteristic. it was followed by 
A Sough o* War (1917) and in Country Flaces 
^19^). SeeafnefiioirbyC.(^stte(Fii^^ 

^/'Sir Ontf (iM»-I933X Scottidl ptiater. 
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was boro at Glasgow and educated for 
commerce, but instead became a painter 
noted for landscapes of Scotland, the Italian 
lakes, Ac. He was elected R.A. in 1905 and 
knigbted in 1918. 

(5) Lord George (c, 1700-60), Scottish 
Jacobite general, son of the Duke of Atholl, 
took part in the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 
1719 and was later pardoned. In 1745 he 
joined the Young Pretender, and was one of 
his generals. After CuUoden he escaped 
abroad and died in Holland. See books by 
W. Duke (1927) and K. Tommason (1958). 

(6) George GUhert Aim4 (1866-1957), 
classical scholar, author and lifelong Liberal, 
was bom in Sydney, N.S.W. Arriving in 
England aged eleven, he went to the Merchant 
Taylors* School and Oxford. He was 
appointed professor of Greek at Glasgow 
University (1889) and regius professor of 
Greek at Oxford (1908). His work as a 
classical historian and translator of Greek 
dramatists brought him acclamation as * the 
foremost Greek scholar of our time *. His 
celebrated verse translations of Greek plays, 
including T/ie Trojan Womens Bacchae, Medea 
and Electro, were performed at London*s 
Court Theatre from 1902. Many works on 
classics include History of Ancient Greek 
Literature ( 1 897), The JRise of the Greek Epic 
(1907), Five Stages of Greek Religion (1913). 
He stood for parliament, unsuccessfully, six 
times. President of the League of Nations 
Union (1923-38), and first president of the 
United Nations Association General Council, 
he was awarded the O.M. in 1941. See his 
Unfinished Autobiography (\9fi0), and Life by 
L A. K. Thomson (1958). 

(7) Sir James Augustus Henry (1837-1915), 
Scottish philologist and lexicographer, bora 
at Denholm, was for many years master at 
Mill Hill school. His Dialects of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland (1873) established his 
reputation. The great work of his life, the 
editing of the Philological Society’s New 


about half the work, but he created the 
organization and the inspiration for complet- 
ing it. See Memoir by H. Bradley Proc. Brit. 
Acad, (viii, 1917 -18), 

(8) Sir J<dm (1841-1914), British marine 
zoologist, was l^rn at Cobourg, Ontario, 
studio in Canada ai«d at Edinbursh Univer- 
sity, and after a voyage on a whaler, was 
appointed one of the naturalists to the 
Challenger Expedition (1872-76), and succes- 
sively assistant-editor and ^itor-in-chief 
(1882) of the Reports. He wrote a Narrative 
of the expedition and a report on deep-sea 
deposits, and published innumerable papers 
on oceanography and biology, fresh-water 
lakes, Ac. 

(9) Shr Seim Q715-77), Scottish Jacobite, 
father of (2). of Brou^ton, Peeblesshire, was 
Prince Charles Edward's secretary during the 
45, but, captured after CuUoden, saved hts 
hfe by betra^g Ms fellow-Jacobites. He 
succeeded at baronet in 1770. See hts 
Memorials^ edited by Fitmy Bell (Scot Hist 
Soc. 1898). 

(10) Mm (1745-93), BrHish publi^r. 


originally M’Murray, was bora in Edinburgh, 
became an officer in the Royal Marines in 
1762, but in 1768 bought Sandby's book- 
selling business in London, and published the 
English Review, Disraeli's Curiosities of 
Literature, Ac. His son, John (1778-1843), 
who carried the business from Fleet Street to 
Albemarle Street, projected the Quarterly 
Review (1802-09). First and last he paid 
Byron nearly £20,000 for his works, and his 
dealings with Crabbe, Moore, Campbell and 
Irving were princely. His ‘ Family Library * 
was begun in 1829, and he issued the travels 
of Mungo Park, Belzoni, Parry, Franklin, Ac. 
His son, John Murray the third (1808-92), 
issued the works of Livin^tone, Borrow, 
Darwin, Smiles, Smith’s dictionaries, and 
Handbooks for Travellers (begun 1836). See 
Memoir (1919) by his son and successor. 
Sir John Murray (1851-1928; K.C.V.O. 
1926), who absorbed Smith, Elder A Co., 
1917, edited Gibbon’s Autobiography and 
Byron’s letters and began publication of the 
Letters of Queen Victoria. Sir John (1884- 
), his son, completed the publication of 
Queen Victoria’s letters. See a history of the 
firm (1930), book by G. Paston (1932), and 
Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends (1891). 

(11) John (1741-1815), Anglo-American 
divine, born in England, went to America 
and preached the doctrine of universal 
salvation and became known as the ‘ Father 
of American Universalism *. See auto- 
biography (1816). 

(12) Lindley (1745-1826), Anglo-American 
grammarian, bom at Swatara, Pa., practised 
law, made a fortune during the revolution 
and then, for health reasons, retired to 
England and bought an estate near York. 
His English Grammar, long a standard (1795), 
was followed by English Exercises, the 
English Reader, and religious works. See his 
Memoirs (1826), and Life by W. H. Egle 
(N.Y. 1885). 

(13) William Henry (1790-1852), Scottish 
actor-manager, son of (2), bora at Bath, went 
to Edinburgh (1809), where he remained for 
over forty years as actor and manager. He 
was particularly associated with dramatiza- 
tions of the Wavericy novels. 

MURRY, John Middleton (1889-1957), British 
writer and critic, born in Pcckham, wrote 
some poetn' and many volumes of essays and 
criticism which had a strong influence on the 
young intellectuals of the 'twenties. He was 
the husband of Katherine Mansfield and 
introduced her work in The Adelphi, of which 
he was editor from 1923 to 1948. He also 

{ produced posthumous selections from her 
etters and diartes. and a biography in 1932. 
He became a pacinst and was editor of Peace 
News from 1940 to 1946. Towards the end 
of his life he became interested in agriculture, 
and started a community farm in Norfolk. 
See Life by F. A. Lea (1959), 

MUSAEUS, moo^zee'us, (1) Greek poet, re- 
puted author of orades, hymns, Ac., of which 
we possess but a few doubtfbl fragments. 

(2) (Sth-etb cent. A.D.), Greek poet, wrote g. 
beautiRtt little Greek poem Hero andLeandet^ 
which has been translated into many 
pigMu $eetraBs.by B.H«Blakeney(t932^ 
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MUSA IBS NOSAIR (640-717), Arab general, 
conquered northern Africa in 699-709 and 
Spain in 712, fell under the displeasure of the 
Khalif of Damascus, and died in poverty in 
the Hejaz. 

MUSAUS, Johann Karl August, moihzayoos 
(1735-S7), German writer, bom at Jena, 
studied theolo^ there, and in 1770 became 
professor at the Weimar gymnasium. His 
first book (1760) was a parody of Richard- 
son’s Sir Charles Graiiaison\ in 1798 he 
satirized Lavater in Physiognomische Meisen, 
But his fame rests on his German popular 
tales, which professed, falsely, to be a 
collection taken down from the lips of old 
people. Their chief note is artificial naivete, 
but they are a blending of satirical humour, 
quaint fancy and graceful writing. See Lives 
by M. Muller (1867) and study by A. Ohimer 
(Munich 1912). 

MUSORGSKl. See Moussorgsky, 
MtJSPRATT. James (1793-1886), British 
chemist, took part in the Peninsular War and 
then returned to his trade of druggist. He 
began manufacturing acids, &c., and greatly 
improved the methods of so doing. With 
Jostas Gamble he was the founder of the 
chemical industxy in St Helens. 
MUSSCHENBROEIL Pieter van, nue'sdn^ 
brook (1692-1761), Dutch physicist, bom at 
Leyden where he studied and later became 
professor of Pt^cs, invented the pyrometer 
and in 1746 discovmd the principle of the 
ILeyden Jar. 

MUSSET, Alfied de, mU-say (181(V-57), 
Fmu^ poet and dramatist, was bom in 
Paris, December 11. After tentative study 
first at the law, then at medidne, he found 
he had a talent for writing and at eighteen 
published a translation of De Quincey's 
Opium Eater* His first collection of poems, 
Contes tPE^Ktgne et d'UaHe (1830), largely 
Rmnic in outlook, woo the approval of 
yicw Hugo (q.v.) who accepted him into his 
CimeU* the inner shrine of militant Romanti- 
cism. But de Musset had no desire to 
commit himself to any particular cult; 
indeed he had already b^gun to poke pentie 
fun at the Movement, and had indicated 
that be wished to ’ sc d^ugotiser His first 
excursion into drama. Let NuU vinltienne^ 
failed at the Od6on m 1830, and thence- 
forward he conceived an * armdiair theatre * 


originality, intensity, wit and variety. In 1833 
Musset had met George Sand (q.v.), and 
there began the stormy love-afiair whllsh 
coloured much of his work after that date. 
The pair set out to spend the winter together 
at Venice, but Musset became ill, George 
became capricious, and in April the poet 
returned afone, broken in health and sunk 
in depression. His Nuits* from Nuit de mat 
(1835) throu^ Nuit de dicembre (1835) and 
Nuit d*a6ut (1836) to Nuit (Poctobre (1837), 
trace the emotional upheaval of hts love for 
George Sand from despair to final resigna- 
tion. His autobiographical poem Confessions 
d*un enfant du siicle (1835) is a study of the 
prevalent attitude of mind — ^the tnal du sUcle 
— resulting from the aftermath of revolution 
and the unrest of the early years of the 
century; much of his work is tinged with this 
outlook, and his heroes, who are often amoral 
and charming at the same time, portray the 
consequent blmd of hedonism and pessimism 
as seen in Namouna, JRolla and dsewhere. 
Vesj^ir en Dieu, an expression of the soul’s 
longing for certainty, is perhaps not altogether 
convincing. In 1838 Musset was appointed 
Home Office librarian; in 1852 fie was 
elected to the Academy. He died of heart 
failure, probably exacerbated by high living, 
at the age of forty-seven. See Lives by 
Oliphant riS^)* S^h6 (1907), Donnay 0^15), 
Villiers (Paris 1939), van Tieghem 0945); 
for both sides of the love affair with George 
Sand see her Bile et lui, and his brotlier 
Paul’s Lui et elle, 

MUSSOUNI, Benito (1883-1945), Italian 
dictator, bom a blacksmith’s son, at Predap- 
pio, near Forli, Roma^a, edited the Socialist 
Avanti, but after servmg in the First World 
War, founded the Popolo d'ltaUa, and organ- 
ized the Pascisti as militant nationalists to 
defeat socialism. In October 1922 his black- 
shirts marched on Rome; and *U Duce’, 
established as dictator by melodramatic 
means ranring from murder to castor oil, 
ruled forcefully and intolerantly, not without 
efficiency. Greece was bullied, the League of 
Nations flouted. The Vatican State was set 
up by the Lateran Treaty (1929). The Axi:^ 
with Germany was formed. Franco was 
aided in Spam. With the annexation of 
Abyssinia (1936) and Albania (1939) to the 
Itauan crown Mussolini’s dream of a new 


with plays intended for reading only. The 
first of these. La Coupe et les litres and A 
qwi rdv&tt kts Jeunes filies, together with tfie 
nacmive poem Namouna^ were published 
as Spectaek dans un fauteuil in 1832, and 
next year the tragt-comedies Andrd del Sarto 
and Lee Caprices de Marianne iqipeared in 
the Eeeue dks deux nwndes. Also among bis 
Comidies et proverbes^ as these pieces were 
called* are Lireniacclo (1834), On m badine 
pas avec Pamour (1836) and 11 ne/autjurer de 
rien (1836). Un Caprice^ published in 1837, 
and seveial of his other ’armchair* plays 
wars staged successfully more than ten years 
later, thus reassticed he wrote On m 
iaeuniit passer de tout ( IS4^)» Carmosine 
|(l8|t!^imd Jkrfieej085l) to fNstoni* 
pboeA hlmet’s munatic work, smadh of 
k devoted to d t m ui AMm Ibe mektff 
m love between die seMoii. la ludm to 


Roman empire seemed to be comiag true. 
At the most favourable moment (1940) he 
entered the>mnd World War, and met with 
disaster everywhere, in ]94j-his Rdlowers 
feU away and he resigned (July 25), was 
arrested, was rescued by German para* 
diutists, and sought to regain what he had 
lost On April 28, 1945, he and other 
Fascists w«o caught by Italians at 0cmgo 
on the Lake of Como, and, after some form 
of trial, shot, and their bodies exposed to 
insult in Cotno and in Milan, the jAd head- 
quartm iri' Fasdsm. See his autoologiipi^ 
(trani. 1928) and works by M. |l. H* 
Macartney (1944), F. Sap^^ ^1947), 
R, Dtoowdu (1956); and RadMe Mtoo- 

Hnl: Mununatk 
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in Saloailuu led t&e Turkish nationalist 
movement from 1909 and was a general in 
f^lbe first World War« Elected president 
<1923-38>» he was responsible for many 
reforms and for the modernization of Turk^. 
See Uves by H. C Armstrong (1932), R. 
Brock (N.Y. 1954). 

NfYERS, (1) Ernest James (1844-1921), 
English poet and translator* brother of (2), 
polished several volumes of verse, translated 
Pindar, and collaborated in a translation of 
the Iliad, 

(2) FMeric William Henry (1843-1901), 
English poet and essayist, the son of the Rev. 
Fr^edc Mym of Keswick (author of four 
series of Catholic Thoitghts)^ was from 1872 
a school hkspector. He wrote poems (collec- 
ted 192n, essara, Wordsworth (1881), and 
Human rersonality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death (1903). He was one of the founders 
of the j^iety for Psychical Research. See 
memoir by Sir Oliver Lodge and others 

J 1901), A. C. Benson's The Leaves of the Tree 
1911) and book by O. D. Cummings (1948). 
YLNE, (1) Robert (1734-1811), Scottish 
architect, bom in Edinburgh, designed 
Biackfriars* Bridge (erected in 1769 and 
pulled down in 1868) and planned the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal and 


nAgeli 

the Eau Brink Glut for fen drainage at King’s 
Lynn. His buildings, for example St Cecilia’s 
Hall, Edinburgh (1763-65), show an elegance 
typical of the best late 18th-century work. 
Myine was elected F.R.S. in 1767. See the 
monograph by Sir A. £. Richardson (1955). 

(2) or MILN, Walter (d. 1558), last 
Scottish Protestant martyr, while on a visit to 
Germany became imbued with the doctrines 
of the Reformation, and later as priest of 
Lunan in Angus was denounced for heresy. 
Condemned by Cardinal Beaton to be burnt 
wherever he might be found, he fled the 
country, but after the cardinal's death he 
mistakenly thought it safe to return. Taken 
prisoner at Dysart, he was tried at St Andrews 
and although by this time over eighty years 
old was condemned to the stake. 

MYRON (fl, 450 b.c.), Greek sculptor. A 
contemporary of Phidias, he worked in 
bronze and is known for the celebrated 
Discobohs, See study by P. E. Arias 
(Florence 1940). 

MYTENS, Daniel, mt'tens (c. 1590-1642), 
Flemish portrait-painter, bora at The 
Hague, be worked for James 1 and Charles 1, 
who made him * King's painter *• He 
painted portraits of many notable persons of 
me time. See work by C. H. Collms (1912). 
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NABOKOV, Vkidimk. mb’- (1899- ). 

Russian-born American author, was born 
and educated in St Petersburg, studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1940 
settled In the United States, where he became 
a researdb fellow in entomology at Harvard, 
and in 1948 professor of Russian Literature 
at Ck>raeU. A considerable Russian author, 
he establisbed himself also as a novelist in 


English with The Real Life of Sebastian Knight 
(1941). Bend Sinister (1947), Pnin (1957) and 
a collection of his best short stories, Nabokovas 
Dozen (1959). But he is best known by his 
controversial novel Lolita (1955; in Britain 
1959). whidi concerns the attachment of a 
middle-anod intellectusd for a twelve-year-old 
girl. Nabokov coined the word * nytnphet * 
for a fledgUttg charmer of this type. See his 
autobiographical Conclusive Evidence (1950). 
NACH^AJU Gustav* mm'thgahi (J834- 
1885), German traveller, was born at Eich- 
stedt, studied medicine, served as army 
surgeon, and in 1863 went to North Africa. 
He traveled across the Sahara from Tripoli 
to Cako (1869-74) and in 1884 he went to 
Togoland, Cameroons and Angra 
Pequena for Getmany, and died on the return 
journey off Gm^ Palmas. Sea hM Sahara and 
Sudan (lS79-89j, and works by D. Berlin 


(Berlin 1887). 

Imr 


Weiso (1914), H. Heuer 


. . SHAH* the Conqumor (1688-1747). 

of Penda, was bora In XJioiiaaa of 
a Tortciih ttibe. 49a|ielted the. Afghan ruteri 
of l^niia aadiaitffiMd Taioaip to the throne. 


He defeated the Turks in 1731, imprisoned 
Tamasp, and elevated his infant son, Abbas 
ill, to the throne in 1732. The death of this 
puppet in 1736 opened the way for Nadir 
himself, who resumed the war with the Turks, 
and ultimately was victorious. He also 
conquered Afghanistan and drove back the 
Uzbegs. Dimculties arose with the Great 
Mogul, and Nadir ravaged the north-west of 
India and took Delhi, with rich booty, 
including the Koh-i-nur. He next reduced 
Bokhara and Khiva; but becoming suspi- 
cious, avaricious and tyrannical, he was 
assassinated June 20. See Maynard's Nadir 
Shah (1885), and Lives by L. Lockhart (1938) 
and J. D. Eraser (Cllalcutta 1954). 

NAEVIUS, Gnaeus (c. 264-194 B.c.). Roman 
poet and dramatist, was born, probably 
m Campania, about 264 B.C., and served in 
the first Punic war. A plebeian, he for thirty 
years satirized and lampooned the Roman 
nobles in his plays, and was compeUed to 
withdraw from Rome, ultimately retiring to 
Utica in Africa, where he died in 194 b.c. 
Fragments of an epk, Do Belio Puiricn, are 
extant. See Warmington (ed. and traits.) 
Remains rfOldlatin (ii. 1936), and W. Beare, 

The Roman Stage (1950), 

NAGEXit Karl Wiih^ von, nay'fel^e (1817- 
1891), Swiss botanist and plwsicist, professor 
at Munich (1858), was one of the early writw§,^f ^ 
on mlutiofi. He mvertigated the 
of cc^ and ortidoeM the odoefim 
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NAGY, Imre, nody (1895-1958). Hungarian 
politician, bom at Kaposvar. Hungary, was 
captured in the Austrian Army in the first 
World War, and seni to Siberia. At the 
Revolution he escaped, joined the Bolshevik 
forces and became a Soviet citizen in 1918. 
Back in Hungary in 1919 he had a minor post 
in the B61a Run revolutionary government, 
but later fled to Russia, where he remained 
throughout the second World War. Return- 
ing with the Red Army, he became minister 
of agriculture in the provisional government, 
enforcing Communist land reforms. In 1947 
he became speaker of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and in 1933 prime minister, introducing 
a * new course ’ of milder political and 
economic control. In February 1955 the 
Rakosi regime removed him from office as a 

* ri^t deviationist *. He returned to the 
premiership in 1956 on Rakosi*s downfall. 
When the revolution broke out in October 
1956 he promised free elections and a 
Russian military withdrawal. When, in 
November, Soviet forces began to put down 
the revolution he appealed to the world for 
help, but was displaced by the Soviet puppet 
Janos Radar and was later executed. 

NAHUM (7lh cent. B.C.). one of the twelve 
minor Hebrew prophets, who seems to have 
been an Israelite or Judaean who had been 
a captive in Nineveh, and wTOte his prophecy 
between 663 and 612 b.c. 

NAlDU,Sarojini, Chattopadhyay, nahhdoo 

(1879-1949), Indian poet and feminist, born 
at Hyderabad, was educated at Madras, 
London and Cambridge. Her verse (1905- 
1917) showed her mastery of the lyric form 
in English and was translated into many 
Indian languages. She then turned to 
national and feminist affairs. Associated 
with Gandhi, she was the first Indian woman 
to be chairman of the National Congress 
(1925), and with Gandhi took part in the 
Round Table Conference (1931), She was 
imprisoned for her part in the civil dis- 
ol^ience movement and later took part in 
the negotiations leading to independence. 
In 1947 she became governor of the United 
Provinces. As leader of the women’s move- 
ment in India she did much to remove the 
barrier of purdah. See Life by R. R. Bhat- 
nagar (Allahabad 1946). 

NAIRNE, QuroUna Oliphant, Baronesa (1766- 
1845), Scottish song-writer, was bom at the 

* auid hoose ’ of Cask in Perthshire, third 
daughter of its Jacobite laird. In 1806 she 
married her second cousin. Major Nairne 
(1757-1830), who became sixth Lord Nairne. 
She lived at Edinburgh and, after her 
husband’s death, in Ireland, then on the 
Continent. Her eighty-seven songs appeared 
first to The Scottish Minstrel (1821-24), and 

sthumously as Lays from Straihearn. 
me of them are mere bowdlerizations of 
indelicate* favourites; but four at least 
are immorUl— the * Land o* the Leal ’ 
it. 1798), ‘Caller Herrin*,* ‘The Laird o* 
Cdckpen*, and ‘The Auld Hoose*. See 
Xiverby Rogers (1869), G. Henderson (1900) ; 
and Ksifton Ollphant’s Jacobite Lairds of 

EidkoSh). 

NAMin* Sir Lewis Bemstefai» rm/mee^r 
(1888-19«9, Brrtisli historian, of Rfisiian 


origin, was educated at Balliol College, 
and had a long and distinguished career, 
crowned with the professorship of Moo^ 
Histoiy at the University of Manchester 
from 1931 to 1952. His influence created a 
Namier School of history, in which the 
emphasis was on microscopic analysis of 
events and institutions, particularly Parlia- 
ment, so as to reveal (he entire motivation 
of the individuals involved in them. , He 
compelled a * re-thinking ' of history through 
his Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III (1929) and England in the Age of 
the American Revolution^ Vol. I (1930). His 
followers have been thought b^ some critics, 
perhaps unjustly, to be making more ado 
about the trees than the wood, but there was 
no detracting from Namier’s achievement 
For a critical appraisal of the Namier school, 
see H. Butterfield, George III and the Histo* 
rians (1957) for an appreciation, Essays, ed. 
Paris and Taylor (1956). 

NANAK, na'- (1469-1538), founder of 
Sikhism, was bora near Lahore. A Hindu 
by birth and belief, he fell under Moslem 
influence and denounced many Hindu 
practices as idolatrous, His doctrine, set out 
later in the Adi-Granth, sought a fusion of 
Brahmanism and Islam on the grounds that 
both were monotheistic, though Nanak’s 
owm ideas leaned rather towards pantheism. 
NANA SAHIB, nom de guerre of Bralmiin 
Oundhu Panth (c. J820-C. 1859), Indian rebel, 
adopted son of the ex-peshwa of the Mahrat- 
tas, became know'n as the leader of the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857. He was disappointed 
that the peshw^a’s pension was not continued 
to himself, on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
was proclaimed peshwa, and perpetrated the 
massacres at Cawnpore. After the collapse 
of the rebellion he escaped into Nepal. He 
died probably after 1859. 

NANSEN, Fridtjof (1861-1930), Norwegian 
explorer, was born near Oslo, and studied at 
the university there, as well as later at Naples, 
in 1882 he made a voyage into the Arctic 
regions in the sealer Viking, and on his return 
was made keeper of the natural history 
department of the museum at Bergen. In 
the summer of 1888 he made an adventurous 
journey across Greenland from east to west. 
He described it in The First Crossing of 
Greenland (trans. 1890). But his great 
achievement was the partial accompHshmeni 
of his scheme for reaching the North Pole by 
letting his ship get frozen into the ice north of 
Siberia and drift with a currtmf setting tdward!> 
Greenland. He started in the Fram, built for 
the purpose, in August 1893, reached the 
New Siberian islands in September, made 
fast to an ice-floe, and drifted mmh to 84^ 4 
on March 3, 1895. There, accompanied by 
Johansen, be left the Fram and pushed aaoss 
the ice, reaching the highest latitiide tiU then 
attatn<^ 86*^ 14' N., on April 7. The two 
wintered in Franz Josef Land. Farthest 
North (2 vote, 1897) recounts his adventures. 
Professor of Zooloi^ (1897) of Oceano- 
graphy (1908) at OiSo, Nansen fhrther^ the 
separation of Norway and Sweden, dnd w 
Norwegiaii ambassador in Londofi 
He piiWbhed /« Uarthtm MiittJWi), 
Through S»eria(mA), See. te 1922 ke gpt a 
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Nobel Peace prize for Russian relief work, 
and he did much for the League of Nations. 
See books by Sorenson (trans. 1933), 
Ristelhueber (Montreal 1944), Reynolds 
(1956) and Hoyer (1958). 

NAOROJl. Dadhabai. now-rd'Jee (]825<* 
1917), Indian poiitidan, born at Bombay, 
became professor of Mathematics in Elphin- 
stone College there, and a member of the 
Legislative Coimcil; and in 1892-95 repre- 
sented Finsbuiy in the House of Commons 
— ^the first Indian M.P., and was also presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress. Sec 
Life by R. P. Masani (1939). 

NAPIER, (1) Sir Charles (1786-1860), British 
admiral, bom at Merchiston Hall near Fal- 
kirk, a cousin to the hero of Sind, went to sea 
at thirteen, received his first command in 
1808, and later served as a volunteer in the 
Peninsular army. Commanding the Thames 
in 1811, be inflicted incredible damage upon 
the enemy in the Mediterranean. In 1814 he 
led the way in the ascent of the Potomac, and 
he took part in the operations against Balti- 
more. In command of the fleet of the young 
ueen of Portugal, he defeated the Miguctite 
eet and placed Donna Maria on the throne. 
In the war between the Porte and Mehemet 
Ali he stormed Sidon, defeated Ibrahim 
Pasha in Lebanon, attacked Acre, blockaded 
Alexandria, and concluded a convention with 
Mehemet Ali. A K.C.B., he commanded the 
Baltic fleet in the Russian war; but the 
capture of Bomarsund failed to realize 
expectations, and he was superseded. He 
twice sat in parliament, and until hts death 
he laboured to reform the naval administra- 
tion. ^ Lives by E. Napier (1862), Noel 
Williams (1917). 

(2) Sir Carles James (1782-1853), British 
general, brother of (7), conqueror of Sind, 
was a descendant of Napier of Merchiston. 
He was bora at Westminster, served in 
Ireland during the rebellion, in Portugal 
(1810), against the United States (1813), and 
in the storming of Cambrai (1815), In 1838 
he was made iC.C.B., and in J84I was 
ordered to India to command in the war with 
Sind, and at the battle of Meeance (1843) 
broke the power of the amirs. After another 
battle at Hyderabad Napier was made 
governor. He gained the resi>e€t of the 
inhabitants, but was soon engaged in an 
acrimonious war of dispatches with the home 
authorities. In 1847 he returned to England, 
but was back in India before the close of the 
Sikh war. As commandcr-in-chicf of the 
armv in India, he quarrelled with Lord 
Dalhousie about military reform, and bade a 
final adieu to the East in 1851 . He was brave 
to rashness, ready alike with tongue, pen and 
sword, quarrelsome with his superiors, but 
beloved by his soldiers. Sec Lives by his 
brother (1857), W. Napier Bruce 0885), Sir 
W. BuUer (1890), R, N. Lawrence (1952) and 
H. T. Lambfick (^1952). 

(3) Joim (155<^16I7), Scottish malhe- 
mattaan, the inventor of logarithms* was 
ooni^ at Merchiston Castle, Edlnburah. 
ntatnculatsd at St Andrewa in 1563, travcUM 
on the Cootihant* aettk»d down to a life 

30 


Reuelation of Saint John, which was translated 
into Dutch, French and German. He made a 
contract with Logan of Restalrig for the 
discovery of treasure in Fast Castle (1594), 
devised warlike machines for defence against 
Philip of Spain, and recommended salt as a 
fertilizer of land. A strict Presbyterian, he 
was also a believer in astrology and divina- 
tion. He described his famous invention of 
logarithms in MirificiLogarithmorum Canonis 
Descriptio (1614), and the calculating appa- 
ratus called * Napier's Bones * in Rabdologiae 
seu Numerationis per Virgulas iibri duo 
(1617); and two years after a second work on 
logarithms was published by his son Robert 
(new cd. by W. R. Macdonald, 1889). 
Napier's eldest son was raised to the peerage 
as Lord Napier in 1627, and the ninth Baron 
Napier in 1872 became Baron Ettrick also. 
See Lives by the Earl of Buchan (1787) and 
Mark Napier (1834), who also edited Napier’s 
Ars Legist ica^ a system of arithmetic and 
algebra (1839); and the Tercentenary 
Memorial Volume (1916). 

(4) Maevey (1776-1847), Scottish lawyer 
and editor, born at Glasgow, in 1799 became 
a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, in 1805 
signet librarian (till 1837), and in 1824 first 
professor of Conveyancing. He edited the 
supplement to the fifth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1816-24), the seventh 
edition (1830-42) and from 1829 the Edin- 
burgh Review. See Correspondence (1879). 

(5) Robert (1791-1876), Scottish ship- 
builder and enmneer, born at Dumbarton, 
built the first four Cunard steamships and 
some of the earliest ironclad warships and 
helped to make the Clyde a great shipbuilding 
centre. See Life by J. Napier (1904). 

(6) Robert Comclis, 1st Baron Napier of 
Mai^la (1810-90), British soldier, born 
at Colombo, Ceylon, was educated at 
Addiscombe, and entered the Bengal ^gin- 
eers in 1826. He served in campaigns in 
India, and during the Indian Mutiny he 
distinguished himself at the siege of Lucknow, 
and was made K.C.B. He received the 
thanks of parliament for his services in the 
Chinese war of I860 and for his brilliant 
conduct of the expedition in Abyssinia in 
1868. In 1870 he became commandcr-in- 
chief in India and a member of the Indian 
Council, and was subsequently governor of 
Gibraltar, field-marshal, and constable of 
the Tower. See Life by his son (1927). 

(7) Sir William Francis Pati^, K.C.B. 
(1785-1860), British soldier and militaiy 
historian, brother of (2), served throum 
the Peninsular campaign and retired from the 
army in 1819. He began writing and pub- 
lished his History of the War in the Peninsula 
(1828-40), The Conquest of Scinde (1845) and 
the Life of his brother (1857). See Lives by 
H. A. Bruce (1864) and Sir W. F. Butler 
(1890). 

NAroiJSON I or Napoleon Bonaparte (1769- 
1821). second son of Charles Bonaparte (q.v.), 
assessor to the royal tribunal of Corsica, was 
bom at Ajacdo, August 15. In 1779 he 
entered the Military School of Brienne, and 
in 1784 was transferred to that at Paris. 
In 1785 He was commissioned second^ 
lieutenant of anitleiy. During the 
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tion he joined the army acting against 
the Marseillais who had declared against the 
National Convention. He commanded the 
artillery at the siege of Toulon (1793) and 
was promoted general of brigade. In 1795, 
as second in command under Barras, he did 
good service in repelling the attack of the 
Sections of Paris. In February 1796 the 
Directory appointed General Bonaparte to 
the command of the Army of Italy. On 
March 9 he married Josephine, widow of 
General Vicomte de Beauhamais, and left 
two days later for Italy, where his great 
military genius flashed forth in full brilliancy. 
He found the French army about 36,000 
strong, distributed between Nice and Savona, 
and opposing 20,000 Piedmontese and 38,000 
Austrians. Bonaparte attacked the centre 
of the allied line, defeated the Austrians on 
April 12, the Piedmontese next day, and the 
Austrians again (14th), and his victory at 
Mondovi forced Sardinia to sue for peace. 
At the bridge of Lodi, May 1 1 , he completely 
defeated the Austrians, and entered Milan 
on the 15th. He next broke through the 
Austrian centre and occupied the line of the 
Adige, taking Verona and Legnago from the 
neutral republic of Venice. Austria made 
attempts to recover Lombardy, and the 
contest was severe during the summer and 
autumn of 1796. At first Napoleon's 
position was critical, but at length the 
Austrians were defeated at Areola, Rivoli and 
Mantua. When his position in Italy was 
secured he advanced on Vienna, and reached 
Leoben in April 1797. Then Austria sued for 
peace. But negotiatjons dragged on, as 
Austria thought a revolution was impending 
in France; but Augereau, sent by Napoleon, 
aided the Directory to carry out the coup 
d'etat of the 18th Fructidor; and Austria 
si^ed the treaty of Campo-Formio, October 
17, 1797, By this France obtained Belgium, 
the Ionian Islands and Lombardy, and 
Austria engaged to try and get the left bank 
of the Rhine for France, whilst Austria got 
Istria, Dalmatia and Venctia. The Directory 
tbouc^t they could only keep Napoleon quiet 
by employing him, and gave him command 
of the so-called Army of England. But he 
employed his new resources for an expedition 
to Egypt, which sailed in May 1798, captured 
Malta, and, escaping the British fleet, 
arrived at Alexandria on June 30. Napoleon 
twice defeated the Mamelukes, and entered 
Cairo on July 24, but his position was 
endangered by the destruction of the French 
jfieet on August 1 by Nelson at the battle of 
the Nile. He .thought, however, that he 
^migia create a revolution in Syria, overthrow 
the Turkirit power and march back to Europe 
trough Asia Minor and Coosumtinopie. 
He accordingly entered Syria ia Fdnuary 
1799 with 12,000 men, but failing to capture 
Si Jean d*Acre, defended by the British 
miadron under Sir Sidney Smith, he was 
tioSjlgKi to netuiti to He defeated a 

at Aboukhr. 

" ili^ed’Fieacitreveiies, 

r on August 22. He found the wars 
, Italy aliBOsi lost, and the 

j very bad odour. Sieyhi, one 

f HdlXMioclon^ was meditating a coup d'dua 



when Bonaparte arn9ed; they coalesced, and 
the Revolution of 18th Brumaire foUpwed 
(November 9, 1799). when Sieyfes, Msger' 
Ducos and Bonaparte drew up a new 
stitution. Under it the executive was vested 
in three consuls, Bonaparte, Cambac6r6s and 
Lebrun, of whom Bonaparte was nominated 
first consul for ten years. Napoleon now 
made overtures for peace to England and 
Austria; but he inwardly rejoiced when they 
were rejected. Having collected secretly an 
army of reserve near the Swiss frontier, be 
went to Geneva on May 9, and assuming 
command of this army, crossed the St 
Bernard, reached the plains of Italy, and 
occupied Milan. On June 14 the Austrians 
attacked the French at Marengo and were 
completely defeated; next day thoy signed a 
convention giving up almost at] North Italy. 
Napoleon returned to Parts with the Rories 
of this campaign ; but peace did not follow 
till Moreau had won Uohenlinden, December 
3, 1800. Tlicn followed the treaty of Lun6- 
ville with Germany in February 1801, the 
concordat with Rome in July, and the treaty 
of Amiens with England in March 1802. 
Napoleon then devot^ himself to the recon- 
struction of the civil institutions of France — 
the restored church, the judicial systeot, the 
codes, the system of local government, the 
imiversity, the Bank of France and the Legion 
of Honour. After the peace of Amiens, 
Napoleon was elected first consul for life. 
His desire to humble England led to the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens in 1803 by 
aggressions in HoUand and elsewhere. He 
made vast preparations for the invasion of 
England, at the san>e time seizing Hanover. 
He rid himself of Moreau, bis most dangerous 
rival, by accusing him of conspiring with the 
royalists, into whom he then struck terror b> 
the execution of the Due d'Bnghien. He 
assumed the title of emperor. May 1 8. 1804, 
His aggressive demeanour alarmed Europe, 
and in 1805 he found himself at war with 
Russia and Austria, as well as with England. 
Forced by England’s naval supremacy to 
abandon the notion of invasion, he suddcolv, 
in August 1805, led his armies througti 
Hanover, and reached the Danube in rear o( 
the Austrians under Mack at Ulm. Thf 
surprise was complete; Mack surrendered 
on October 19, and Nimolcon entered Vienna 
on November 1 3, On December 2 he inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on the Russians and 
Austrians at Austerlitz. This the 

break-up of the coalition; the Roman 
Empire came to an end; the Confederauon 
of the Rhine was formed undm* French 
protection. Napoleon then enter^ *oto 
negotiations for peace with Russm ana 
Eni^and, endeavouring to conciliate them at 
the expense of Prussia. Prussia, WjpJJJly 
offended, mobtliz^ltoramiy in. August 1806; 


but Napoleon crushed her at Jena anu 
Auerstfldt on October 14. Riisi>ato^rywo& 
an indecisive battle at Eyiau wa 
a French victory at FriedSan^ June W, i W7 * 
and by the peace of TSWt ™»sia “ 
bear territory. Nmpolww waa now dto 
ofEnrope. Hesoiulittocripi^fiiiB^ 
the ContiiMtat 
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English ships. He also tried to combine all 
the European navies against her; but iBng- 
land tooh the initiative and seized the Danish 
fleet He sent an army under JIunot to 
Portugal, and another under Murat to Spain, 
whidh took Madrid. He then placed his 
brotho: Joseph on the throne. But a formid- 
able insurrection broke out, while a British 
army, under WeUesley, landed in Portugal, 
defeated Junot at Vimeiro, and forced him to 
sign the Convention of Cintra, evacuating 
Portugal. So began the Peninsular war. In 
Germany also a spirit of revolt was rising, 
and this brought on the war of 1809 against 
Austria. Napoleon drove the Austrians out 
of Ratisbon^ and entered Vienna, May 13, 
and won the battle of Wagram on July 5 and 
6. Althou^ resistance was kept up for a 
time in Tirol by the patriot Hofer, by the 
treaty of Schdnbrunn (October 20, 1809) 
Napoleon obtained a heavy money indemnity 
and considerable accession of territory tn 
Camiola, Carinthia, Croatia and Galicia. 
In December Napoleon, desirous of an heir, 
divorced Josephine, who was childless, and 
married, April 1, 1810, the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa of Austria. A son was born 
on March 20, 1811. Still bent on the 
humiliation of England, Napoleon increased 
the stringency of the Continental System, 
and he annexed Holland and Westphalia. 
The tzar refused to adopt this policy; and 
Napoleon invaded Russia with 600,000 
French, Germans and Italians. He crossed 
the Niemen on June 24, reaching Vjlna on 
the 28th. The Russians met him at Borodino 
on September 6; Napoleon won the battle; 
but the victory was almost fruitless. He 
entered Moscow September 14. Fire broke 
out the next night, and raged flerccly till the 
20th, great part of the city being burned. 
When, after delays and hesitations, he retired 
from Moscow (October 18) an early winter 
upset his calculations, and the miseries of 
that terrible retreat followed. He reached the 
Beresina with but 12,000 men, was joined 
there by Oudinot and Victor with 18,0u0, and 
succeeded in crossing the river; on December 
6 the miserable remnant of the Grand Army 
returned to Vilna. While Napoleon hastened 
buck to Paris to raise new levies, the tzar 
determined to carry the war into Germany. 
T he Prussian contingent of the Grand Army 
came over to the Russians, and in January 
1813 the Landwehr was called out. Saxony 
also joined Russia, but Austria and the middle 
statbs still clung to Napoleon. He left Paris 
on April 15, 1813, moved on Leipzig, and 
won me battle of Lfltzim on May 2. He then 
followed the allies, beat them at Bautzen, 
May 20 and 21^ and forced them to retire into 
Silvia, Austria then ariced for conoesstons; 
had Napoleon granted them, he might have 
cherionated the coalition of Pnissla and 
Russia. had 400,000 men on the Elbe, 
but hit jpkhdtioa was weakened by Austria's 
acce^OHd to edahtioh, and the aUies bad 
near^ men in mree armies. Napo* 
Icon inlueted a neunhkUE defeat on the 

Kuhn lost VlwAmiine irithlc^ mem 
Touwls die end Seiimmber die brines 
gathered towards Leip^g^ these between 


October 14 and 19 Napoleon was crushed, 
and led back the remnant of his army ai^ss 
the Rhine. The invasion of France followed; 
Napoleon attacked BlQcher and won four 
battles in four days at Champaubert, Mont- 
mirail, Chateau-Thierry and Vauchamps 
(February 1814). The battles of Craonne and 
Laon followed. On March 30 the allies 
attacked Paris, and the French marshals 
ojfered to capitulate. Napoleon fell back to 
Fontainebleau; but his position was desperate 
and Wellington had now led his army 
across the Pyrenees into France. Napoleon 
at first abdicated in favour of his son, but 
unconditionally on April 11, 1814. He was 
given the sovereignty of Elba, and the 
Bourbons in the person of Louis XVllI were 
restored to the throne of France. But their 
return was unpopular; it unsettled the 
position of public men and the title to estates. 
The army was disgusted at the appointment 
to commands of imigris who had fought 
against France, and the church began to 
cause alarm to the holders of national 
property. The coalition, too, broke up. 
Napoleon accordingly landed on the French 
coast March 1, 1815. On the 20th he entered 
Paris, having been joined by the army. 
Europe had declared war against him, but 
only a mixed force under Wellington in 
Belgium and a Prussian army under Bliicher 
in the Rhine provinces were in the field. 
Napoleon's idea was to strike suddenly at 
their point of junaion before they could 
concentrate, drive them apart, and then 
defeat each separately. On June 1 5 Napoleon 
occupied Charleroi, and on the i6tb defeated 
Bliicher at Ligny. But not till next day did 
he send Grouchy to follow the Prussians in 
the supposed direction of their retreat 
towards Li6ge, whilst be turned against 
Wellington. The wasted hours had enabled 
the Prussians to disappear, and he did not 
know that Bliicher was moving on Wavre in 
order to reunite with Wellin^n, who had 
retired to Mont St Jean. So on the tStb, 
when Napoleon attacked the Duke, unknown 
to him the bulk of the Prussian army was 
hastening up on his right flank while Grouchy 
was fruitlessly engaged with the Prussian 
rear-guard only. This led to the crowning 
defeat of Waterloo. Napoleon fled to Paris, 
abdicated on June 22, and surrendered to 
Captain Maitland of the BeUeroph^n at 
Rochefort on July 15. He was banished by 
the British government to St Helena, arrived 
October 15, 1815, and died there of canc^ 
of the stomach. May 5, 1821. His body was 
brought back to Paris in 1840, and laid in. 
the crypt of the lovalides. The Uteratom 
falls into three categories: First, bopks 
dealing with hts career by writers contem- 
porary with him or nearly so, muih as 
Thiers, Jomini, Montholon and Gourgaud, 
and his generals, such as Marmont, Massena 
and Su(^. Secondly^ books touching his 
private lifb by contemporaries, such as 
Bourrienne (Eng. ttans. 4 vois. 1893), Las 
Cases, Forsyfh and Thd 

clais are She modem works wrioen in if morn 
critical ffiirit Among such ace 
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and books on him by Seeley (1885), O'Connor 
Morris (1893), Uvy (trans. 1893), Wolselcy 
(1895), Sloane (1896-97), Lavisse and 
Rambaud (1897), Rosebery {The Last Phase, 
1900), J. H. Rose (1902 et seq.)^ Fournier 


1928, 1930), Bainville (1932), Lefebvre 

(1935), Geyl (1949), Savant (1958). Sec, too, 
his Correspondance (33 vols. 1858-87^ 
Lettres inidites (1898, 1903); and biblio- 
graphies by G. Davois (1909-12), F. M. N. 
Kircheisen (1908 et seqX 
NAPOLEON II (1811-32), King of Rome, 
Duke of Reichstadt, was Napoleon I’s son 
by Maria Louisa. See Lives by Jean dc 
B^rgomg (Paris 1933), Dcrville (1934), 

NAPOLEON III, Charles Louis Napoleon 
..Ikmap^e (1808-73), bom at Paris, April 20, 
the third son of Louis Bonaparte (q.v.). King 
of Holland, was brought up at Geneva, 
Augsburg, and his mother’s residence, the 
Swiss castle of Arenenberg on the Lake of 
Constance. He hastened with his elder 
brother Louis into Italy in 1831 to assist 
the Romagna in its revolt against pontifical 
rule, an expedition in which Louis perished 
of fever. On the death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt, only son of Napoleon I, in 1832, 
he became the head of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. He published in 1832-36 his 


Riveries politiques, Proiet de constitution, 
and Considerations politiques et militaires 
sur la Suisse. In 1836 he put his chances 
to a premature test by appe^ng among the 
military at Strasburg, was easily overpowered, 
and conveyed to America, lie was recalled 
to Europe by his mother’s last illness (1837); 
and when the French government demanded 
of Switzerland his expulsion he settled in 
London. In 1838 he published his Idies 
napoUomennes. In 1840 he made at 
Boulogne a second and equally abortive 
attempt on the throne of France, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the 
fortress of Ham. Here he continued his 
Bonapartist propaganda by writing Aux 
mdnes de rempereur, Ac. and actually 
helped to edit the Dictionnaire de la conver- 
sation. After an imprisonment of more than 
five years be made his escape (May 25, 1846), 
and returned to England. The Revolution of 
February 1848 was a victory of the working- 
men, to whom some of his political theories 
were especially addressed; he hurried back 
to France as a virtual nominee of the Pourth 


^ Estate, or working-classes. Elected deputy 
for Paris and three other departments, he 
took bis seat in the Constituent Assembly, 
June 13, 1848. On the 15th he resigned and 
left Prance. His quintuple election recalled 
him in September, and he commenced his 
candidature for the presidency; 5,562,834 
votes were recorded for him, only 1,469,166 
for General Cavaimac, his genuine repub- 
lican competitor. On Deceniber 20 he took 
the oath of allegiance to the Republic. For 
g law days concord seemed established 
heiWeim the different political paittes In the 
Aastebly; but the bq^ing of 1849 wit- 
nessed the coimnoacemmit of a strugile 


between the president and the majority of 
the Assembly. Then he committed the 
cpmmand of the armv to hands devoted to 
him, and established his supporters in posts 
of influence. He paraded as a protector of 
popular rights and of national prosperity; 
but, hampered by the National Assembly 
in his efforts to make his power perpetual, 
he threw off the mask of a constitutional 
president. On December 2, 1851, he, with 
the help of the military, dissolved the 
Constitution. Imprisonment, deportation, 
the bloody repression of popular rebellion, 
marked this black day’s work. France 
appeared to acquiesce; for when the vote 
was taken on it in December, he was re- 
elected for ten years by 7,000,600 votes. The 
imperial title was assumed a year after the 
coup d'itat, in accordance with another 
plebiscite. Political parties were either 
demoralized or broken. Napoleon 111 
gagged the press, awed the bourgeoisie, and 
courted the clergy to win the peasantiy. 
On January 29, 1853, he married Eug6nie 
de Montijo (1826-1920), a Spanish countess, 
born at Granada. The Emperor now 
proclaimed the right of peoples to choose 
their own masters, availing himself of it in 
the annexation (1860) of Savoy and Nice to 
France, in his Mexican intervention, and in 
his handling of the Italian question. At 
home the price of bread was regulated public 
works enriched the working-men, while 
others were undertaken to enhance m value 
the property of the peasantry. The complete 
remodelling of Pans under the direction of 
Baron Haussmann raised the value of house- 
property. International exhibitions and 
treaties of commerce were a further induce- 
ment to internal peace. A brilliant foreign 
policy seemed to dawn on the Crimean war 
(1854-56); the campaign in Lombardy 
against Austria (1859), to which Napoleon 
was somewhat paradoxically encouraged by 
the murderous attack of Orsini on his person: 
and the expeditions to China (1857-60). In 
all those undertakings Napoleon had the 
support if not the co-operation of Great 
Britain. To Prussia his relations were very 
different. At the death of Moray in 1865 
the controlling power of Napoleon’s measures 
was well-nigh silent. His Vie de Cesar, 
written to extol his own methods of govern- 
ment, met with loud protests. Forewarned, 
Napoleon reorganized his army, set himself 
up more proudly as an arbiter in Europe, and 
took a more conciliatory attitude to liberal- 
ism. In 1869 his prime minister Rouher, an 
advocate of absolutism, was dismissed, and 
new men were called into power to liberalize 
the constitution. By another plebiscite the 
new parliamentary scheme was sanctioned 
by 7* million votes (May 8, 1870). But 
50,000 dissentient votes given by the army 
revealed an unsusp^ted source of danger. 
Anxious to rekindle its ardour, and igi^rant 
of the corruption that existed in his mmistry 
of war, he availed himsdff of a pretext— the 
scheme to place Leopold of HohenzoUem on 
the Spanim throne— -to declare war against 
PruisiL July 15, 2870. By July 30, Prusria 
had 500,000 men in the field, whue the French 
had with great exertion collected 270,000 by 
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the begihnmg of August. The emperor 
assumed the command, but never got across 
the Rhine, and had to fight at a disadvantage 
within Alsace and Lorraine. The campaign 
opened with a small success at Saarbrilcken 
(August 2), followed by the defeats of 
weissenburg (August 4). Worth and Spicheren 
(August 6). Napoleon had retired on Metz, 
and abandoned the chief command to 
Marshal Bazaine, whose escape from Metz 
was prevented by the defeats or Mars-la-Tour 
(August 16) and Gravelotte (Au^st 18). 
Metz surrendered on October 27. Meanwhile 
a hastily organized force of 120,000 men 
under Marshal Macmahon was moved to the 
assistance of Bazaine. On reaching Sedan 
Macmahon found himself surrounded by 
the Germans, and on September 1 suffered a 
crushing defeat. Next day the emperor 
surrendered with 83,000 men. On September 
4 the Second Empire was ended. Till the 
conclusion of peace he was confined at 
Wilhelmshohe. In March 1871 he joined the 
ex-empress at Chislehurst, Kent, and resided 
there m exile till his death. His son, Eugene 
Louis Jean Joseph (1856-79), Prince 
Imperial, bom March 16, was in the field 
with his father in 1870, but escaped to 
England, where he entered Woolwich 
Academy. He was killed (June 1) in the 
Zulu campaign of 1879. See Lives and 
studies of Napoleon HI by Blanchard 
Jerrold (4 vols. 1874-82), Sir W. Fraser 
(1895), Arch. Forbes (1898), A. Ubey 
(Paris 1906 et seq.), F. A. Simpson (1925), 
Baron d’Amb^s (trans. 1912), Aubry (1933), 
Sencourt (1933), and Zeldin (1958); De la 
Gorcc, Hiswire du Second Empire (1894- 
1905); Ollivier, VEmpire liberal (1894- 
1913); Lives of the Prince Imperial by 
H6risson (1890), Martinet (1895), Filon 
(1912), F. A. Simpson (1958); books on the 
Empress, her son, and the Court by E. Legge 
(1910-16), and studies by T. Zeldin (1958) 
and G. P. Gooch (1960). 

NAPOLEON, Prince. Sec Bonaparte. 

NARES, Sir George Strong, nayrz (1831- 
1915), Scottish vice-admiral and explorer, 
bom at Aberdeen, commanded the Challenger 
(1872-74) and the Alert- Discovery Expedition 
(1875-76). See his Voyage to the Polar Sea 
(2 vols. 1878). 

NARSES (c. A.D. 478-573), Byzantine states- 
man and Persian general, bora in Armenia, 
rose in the imperial household at Con- 
stantinople to be keeper of the privy-purse to 
Justinian. In 538 he was sent to Italy, but 
recalled the next year. In 552 Belisarlus was 
recalled from Italy and Narscs succeeded him, 
defeated the Ostrogoths, took possession 
of Rome, and completely extinguished the 
Gothic power in Italy. Justinian appointed 

M refect of Italy in 554, and he admints- 
ts affairs with vigour and ability. But 
he was charged with avarice; and on 
Justmtan^s death the Romans complained 
to Justin, who deprived him in 567 of his 
office. He died at Rome, See Ch. Diehl, 
/toriwiflw (Paris 1901). 

NARVAEZ, Rinn6a Maria, mhr-vah'ayth 
(1800-68), Spanu^ gyatimX and statesman, 
bora at Loja, defeam Uie Cartisu in 1836, 
and took part in the insoiTectioa against 


Espartero in 1840, but that failing, fled to 
France, where he was joined by Queen 
Christina, and set about those plots which 
overthrew Espartero in 1843. In 1844 he 
was made president of council and Duke of 
Valencia. His ministi^ was reactionary, but 
was overthrown in 1846. After a brief exile 
as special ambassador to France he was 
several times again premier. 

NASH, (1) John (1752-1835), English archi- 
tect, born in London or Cardigan, trained as 
an architect, but after coming into a legacy 
retired to Wales. Having lost heavily by 
speculations in 1792, he resumed practice and 
gained a reputation by his country house 
designs. He came to the notice of the Prince 
of Wales, later the Prince Regent, and was 
engaged (1811-25) to plan mo layout of 
the new Regent’s Park and its approaches, 
including the original Regent Street with its 
quadrant, the terraces flanking the park, and 
the church of All Souls, Langham Place. He 
re-created Buckingham Palace out of the old 
Buckinglmm House, designed the Marble 
Arch which originally stood in front of it, 
and rebuilt Brighton Pavilion in oriental 
style. On the strength of a patent (1797) for 
improvements to the arches and piers of 
bridges he claimed much of the credit for 
introducing steel girders. His individual 
houses have no claim to be extraordinary 
and he has been criticized for too prolific use 
of stucco, but his ability to integrate rows of 
terraced houses into an elegant facade, and 
the skilful use of terrain and landscape 
features in his layouts mark him as one of 
the greatest of town-planners. See Life by 
Summerson (2nd ed. 1950), and study by 
T. Davis (I960). 

(2) Paul (1899-1946), Enghsh painter, born 
in London, was educated at St Paul’s and the 
Slade School. After being invalided out of 
the Artists Rifles he became an official war 
artist in 1917, and as such is remembered for 
his poignant Menin Road (1919). Developing 
a style which reduced form to bare essentials 
without losing the identity of the subject, he 
won renown as a landscape painter and also 
practised scene-painting, commercial design, 
and book illustration. For a while he tau^t 
at the Royal College of Art. Experiments 
in a near-abstract manner were followed by a 
phase of surrealism until, in 1939, he again 
filled the rdle of war artist, this time for the 
Air Ministry and the Ministry of Information, 
producing such pictures as Battle of Britain 
with its bizarre though purely representa- 
tional pattern of vapour trails, and Totes 
Meer with its symbolic conglomeration of 
wrecked German aircraft Shortly before 
his death he turned to a very individual style 
of flower painting. See his autobiography 
Outline (1949), Memorial Volume (od. l^es. 
1948), and books by A. Bertram (1955) and 
G. F. W. Digby (1955). 

(3) Richard (1674-1762), ‘Beau Nash* 
En^ish dandy, bom at Swansea, educated 
at Carmarthm and Oxford, held a com- 
mission in the anny, and in 1693 entered the 
Middle Temple. He Uien made a shifty 
living by gambling, but In 17(>4 became 
master of the ceremonies at Bath, where he 
conducted the public balls with a sgtodou? 
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never before witnessed. His reforms in 
manners, his influence in improving the 
streets and buildings and his leadership in 
fashion helped to transform Bath into a 
fashionable holiday centre. In old age he 
sank into poverty, and often felt the want of 
that charity which he himself had never 
wit^eld. See Life by Goldsmith (1762), 
Gosse’s Gossip in a Library (1891), study by 
L. Melville (1907) and Life by W. Connely 
( 195 ^ 

NASHffi, Ihoinas ('1567-1601), English drama* 
tist and satirist, oom at Lowestoft, studied 
for seven years at St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, travelled in France and Italy, and 
then went to London to earn a precarious 
living by his pen. His first work was the 
Anatomie of Absurditie (1389), perhaps writ- 
ten at Cambridge. From it we learn that he 
had a genuine appreciation of good literature. 
Reckless and bitter, he plunged into the 
Martin Maiprelate controversy, giving ex- 
pression to a talent for vituperation which 
never left him. Pierce Peitilesse, his Suppli- 
cation to the Divell (1592) began the series of 
attacks on the Harveys (Richard Harvey had 
criticized Nashe's preface to Greene's 
Afenaphon) which culminated in Nave with 
wu to Saffron Walden (1 596), against Gabriel 
Harvey who had by then assailed Greene's 
memory in Foure Letters. In 1599 the 
controvert was suppressed by the Ardi- 
bishop of Canterbury. Nashe's satirical 
masnue Summer's Last Will and Testament 
(1592) contains the well-known song ' Spring 
the sweet Spring is the year's pleasant king '. 
The Unfortunate Traveller (1594) is a pic- 
aresque tale, one of the earliest of its kind. 
After Marlowe's death, Nasbe prepared his 
unfinished tragedy Dido (1596) for the stage. 
His own play The Isle of Dogs (1597), now 
lost, drew such attention to abuses in the 
state that it was suppressed, the theatre 
closed, and the writer himself thrown into 
Ftet fnison. His last work was Lenten 
Stuffe (1599). From references to him in 
Dekker s Knight's Conjuring (1607) we may 
take it Nashe died in the poverty in whidi he 
had lived. See McKerrow's edition of his 
worl^ (1904-07, revised by F. P. Wilson, 
1958), and study by £. G. Harman (1923). 
NASMim DavU (1799-1839), Scottish 
philanthropist, bom in Glasgow^ founded 
the city missions in various cities m Europe 
and America, and other benevolent asso- 
datiofis. See memoir by J. Campbeil. 
NAShlYlH, nay'smith, (1) Atexander (1758- 
1840), Scottish painter, father of (2) and 
jtom ih Edinburgh, was a pupil of Allan 
jUmsay and became a weH-Koown portrait 
painter iii Edinburgh, his portrait or Bums 
ioi the Scottish Nations Gallery bring 
fairdcukttly famous. He later confisod 
. Bhnirif to landscape patnfing. 

; <3} James (18(w-90), S<^$h engisieer, 
sriapf (I), bom in Edinburgh, from bi^ood 
* la tufii for mechanics; asidmU34 

' [ bntioeis at Idanchester, and in 
1 at FMrierofttim Bridgewater 

fteaniihatntiEiiar was dgitod 

'ifbr foiwg an cnomioos wroi^t^ 
^ JklMudV^tf in 1812 fas ftwndtt at 
; at in hluwllMnB 



S led from liis own scheme-book. Nas- 
patmted fais invention, and it was 
ted by the Admiralty in 1843. Business 
increased, and by 1856 be retired with a 
fortune to Penshurst, Kent. Amongst his 
other inventions was a steam pile-driver. He 
published Remarks on Tools and Machinery 
(1858) and The Moon (1874). He died in 
London, May 7, 1890. See Autobiography, 
edited by Smiles (1883). 

(3) Patrick (1787-1831), Scottirii landscape 
pamter, son of (I), bom in Edfaiburm, 
settled in England, painted many En^ssh 
scenes and became known as the * En^sb 
Hobbema *. 

NASO. See Ovu>. 

NASR-ED-DIN (1829-96), Shah of Persia 
from 1848, visited England in 1873 and 1889, 
introduced European ideas into Persia, 
manted trade concessions to Britain and 
Russia, and was shot near Triiraii by an 
assassin. He was succeeded by his second 
son, Muzzaffar-ed-^Din. See selections from 
his Diary, ed. Hadiqa-i-Fasahar (Calcutta 
1905). 

NASSER, Carnal Abdel (1918- ), Egyittian 
political leader, as an army officer with 
bitter experience of the mismanaged Palestine 
campaim of 1948, he became dissatisfied with 
the inefficiency and corruption of the FarOok 
rCgime, and founded the military Junta 
which encompassed its downfall. Chief 
power behind the coup of 1952, he was mainly 
responsible for the rise to power of Generri 
Neguib (q.v.), but tension between the two, 
as a result of Neguib's suspected dictatorial 
ambitions, culminated in Nasser's assumption 
of the premiership in April 1954 aim of 
presidential powers in November 1954, 
when Neguib was deposed. Nasser was 
officially elected president in June 1956. and 
his almost immediate action in expropimting 
the Suez Canal led to a state of tension In the 
Middle East which culminated In'^ Israel's 
invasion of the Sinaif Peninsula. When 
Anglo-French forces intervened, widespread 
diflerences of opinion in Britain and else- 
where, coupled with veiled Russian Ihleats, 
enabled Nasser to turn an abject military 
debacle into a political victory. His aim was 
clearly now to build an Arab empife ttreteb- 
tng across North Africa, the that step bring 
the creation, by federation with Syria, of the 
United Arab Republic in Febmary 1958. 
This was followed by a sustained e&ont to 
break up the Baghdad Pact and liquidate the 
remaining soverrigo states in the Middle 
East, by propaganda coupled with carefttlly 
mgineered subverrion, a poficy whlcfi suc- 
ceeded in the case of Iraq, but was tutiiowly 
thwarted hi Jordan and the Lebanon fay the 
timely dq^PTOumt of Amedcgn and 
forces. 

NATION, Mia Cmy (1846-191 IL Aitirileen 
temperance agitator, after 1890 pplrisevl a 
career of salooft-wtedking CM fafad 

emblem a hatchet) in Ki&ai 
and suflered repeated impnaoniiignini M 
Asbur/s Life (1930), 
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mitlt of piureatal tuiticm lie won the Academy 
prize at the age of fifteen. He executed 
historical pictures and portraits, including 
those of Peter the Great and the Empress 
Catherine, but after losing his money in the 
John Law (q.v.) financial crisis he took to 
the fashionable stmotyped style of court 
portraiture now labelled * le portrait Nattier *, 
NAUNDORF* Karl W. See Louis XVII. 
NAUNTON, % Robert (1563-1635), EngUsh 
statesman and writer, bom at Alderton, 
Sufiblk, became public orator at Cambridge 
in 1594, travdiedy entered parliament, and 
was sedrrtaiy of state 1618-23. He wrote 
Frafsm^nta iRegaHa (1641), a sketch of 
BItzabeth's courtiers. See his Memoirs 
(1814). 

NAVARRO, Mme do. See Ahderson (8). 
NAVILLE, Henri Edouard, na^veet (1844- 
1926), Swiss Egyptologist, bom at Geneva, 
became professor of Egyptology there, 
excavated hi Egypt for many years, edited 
the Book of the Dead, and wrote a number 
of books on Egypt. 

NAYLER, James (c. 1617-60). English 

Quaker minister, bom at Ardsley near 
Wakefield, served in the parliamentary army. 
Later he became a Quaker, gathered a band 
of disciples and was persecuted and im- 
prisoned for blasphemy. See Lives by M. R. 
Brailsford (1927) and E. Fogelklou (Eng. 
trans. 1931), 

NAZIANZEN. See Gregory. 

NAZIMOVA, Alla, no-r/m'd-vo (1879-1945), 
Russian actress, bom in the Crimea, she 
made her ddbut in St Petersburg in 1904, and 
in 1905 appeared in New York as Hedda 


Somewhat Busy I4fe (1869), and Lifo by W. P. 
Daggett (1920). 

NEALE, (1) Edward Vansittart (181(>>92), 
English social reformer, bora at Bath, 
graduated at Oxford, became a barrister, and 
from 1851 he was a pioneer Christian 
Socialist and an advocate of co-operation, 
devoting much time and money to the 
movement. See Memorial by H. Pitman 
(Manchester 1894). 

(2) John Mason, D.D. (1818-66), English 
hymnologist, bom in London, January 24, 
was a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and from 1846 warden of Sackville College, 
East Grinstead, where he died, August 6. 
An advanced High Churchman, he was 
inhibited by his bishop 1849-63. He wrote 
many books on Church history, Ac., but is 
remembered chiefly for his hymns, and many 
of his translations are cherished by all 
English-speaking Christendom. Among his 
best known pieces are * Jerusalem the Golden * 
and ‘ O happy band of pilgrims *. See his 
Collected Hymns (1914) ; Life by E. A. Towle 
(1906). 

NEANDER, Johann August Wilhelm, orig. 
David Mendel, ne-an'der (1789-1850), Ger- 
man church historian, bom at Gdttingen of 
Jewish parentage, in 1806 he renounced 
Judaism and changed bis name. In 1813 he 
became professor of Church History at 
Berlin. Profoundly devotional, sympathetic, 
glad-hearted, profusely benevolent, he in- 
spired universal reverence, and attracted 
students from all countries. He probably 
contributed more than any other to overthrow 
anti-historical Rationalism and dead Lutheran 


Gabler. In 1910 she took the 39th Street 
Theatre, rechristening it •The Nazimova*, 
and became one of the most popular emo- 
tional actressy of her day. She had a 
successful period in films, her films including 
The Brau Camille, A DolVs House, The Bed 
lantern and her own Salome, based on the 
Beardsley illustrations to Wilders play. She 
sneciah'zM in the plays of Ibsen, Turgenev, 
Chehov and O’Ncfll, 

NAZOR, VMImlr, nas^or (1876-1949), Croat- 
ian poet, bom at Postfre on the island of 
Brae, wrote lyrics and ballads as well as epic 
poems and dramatic works in a style 
approadiing that of the symbolists. His 
works include Slay Legmtds (1900), Urika 
(1910), Carmen Vitae, an anthology (1922), 
and a diary of his experiences with the Yugo- 
slav partisans in World War II. 

NEAL, (1) jDaolet (1678-1743), English 
clergyman and historian, bora in London, 
1706 became an Independent minister 
jjeje. He wrote a History of New Bugland 
(1/20) and the laborious and accurate 
fWms <|732-*3S; new ed., 
wijh by L Toulmln, 1793). 

(2) John 0793-1876), Aniericati writer, 
oorn of Quaker tiamtai^ at Fahnouth (now 
Portland, Maioeh in Itin Ailed in bustnesi, 
to law, support himself the 
white fcgr jhls ope of the ftret 

Ameite tg Id Rid fMter 

^ te Baglaad 182^27. 

After bts vBhmh ho. pnketad liw« edited 


formalism. He wrote many books on Church 
history, of which the bmt known is his 
General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church (Eng. trans. 9 vote. 1847-55). See 
studies by Hagenbadi (1851), Kraabe (1852), 
J. L. Jacobi (1882), Schaff (1886), Wiegand 
(with bibliography, 1889), Schneider (1894). 

NEARCHUS, nee^aFkus (4th cent. B.C.), 
Macedonian general, was a native of 
Crete, who settled in Amphipolte during the 
reign of Philip, and became the companion 
of the young Alexander the Great In 
330 B.c. he was governor of L^a; in 329 
he joined Alexander in Bactria with a body of 
Greek mercenaries, and took part in die 
Indian campaigns. Having built a fleet (m 
the Hydaspes (mod. Jhelum), Atexander 
gave Nearchus the command. He left the 
Indus in November 325, and, skirting the 
coast reached Susa In February 324, His 
narrative is preserved in the Indica of Arrian. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR H (d, 562 B.C.). king 
of Babylon, succeeded his fhther Nabo- 
polassar in 60S b.c. During his of 
forty-three years he reooveced tilt long-lort 
pTovincee of the kingdom, and once mote 
made Babylon queen of natiems. Ifo not 
only restored die empire and rebuiU Babylon, 
but almost every temple threnndtout the land 
underwrat redioratiOn at his hands. Hot a 
mound has been opened by Voters 
has mrt contaltied brides, cyUniim of tatdetf 
inscribed with his name. In 597 he ospoit^ 
Jerusalem: and in 386 he dcrtmwd 
end renievid moet of Rie iduMienlS' to 
Chaldea. 
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NECKAM or Neqiuuii, Alexander (1 157^1217), 
English scholar, bom at St Albans on the 
same ni^t as Richard I, was nursed by his 
mother along with the future king. Educated 
at St Albans and Paris (where he lectured), 
he returned to England to be schoolmaster 
at Dunstable. In 1213 he became Abbot of 
Cirencester. In his De naturis rerum and 
De utemilibus he was the first in Europe to 
describe the use of a magnetic needle by 
sailors. 

NECKER, Jacques (1732-1804), French 
statesman and financier, bora at Geneva, 
at fifteen went to Paris as a banker's clerk, 
and in 1762 established the London and 
Paris bank of Tbellusson and Necker. In 
1776 he was made director of the Treasury, 
and next year director-general of Finance. 
Some of his remedial measures were a boon 
to suffering France, but his most ambitious 
aeheme — ^the establishment of provincial 
assemblies, one of whose functions should 
be the apportionment of taxes — ^proved a 
disastrous failure. His retrenchments were 
hateful to the queen, and his famous Compte 
rendu (1781) occasioned his dismissal. He 
retired to Geneva, but in 1787 returned to 
Paris; and when M. de Calonne cast doubt 
on the Compte rendu, he published a justi- 
fication which drew UTOn hhn his banishment 
from Paris. Recalled to office in September 
1788, he quickly made himself the popular 
hero by recommending the summoning of 
the States-general. But the successful banker 
quidtly proved himself imfit to steer the ship 
of state amid the storms of revolution. On 
July 11 he received the royal command to 
leave France at once, but the fall of the 
Bastille three days later frightened the king 
into recalling him amid the wildest popular 
enthusiasm. But after spuming the help of 
Lafayette and M irabeau, and leading the king 
to surrender his suspensive veto, he finally 
resigned, September 1790. He retired to his 
estate near Geneva where he died. His 
works were edited by his grandson (with Life 
prefixed, 1820-21). See also hfanuscrits de 
M, Necker, publisned by his famous daughter, 
Mme de Stadl (q.v.), in 1804; her Vie privie 
de Af. Necker (1804); the Mihnges from his 
wife's papers (1798-1802), D’Haussonville’s 
Sahn de Mme Necker (trans. 1882), and 
Gambler-Parry's Mme Necker (1913); and 
Lives by £. Lavaquery (Paris 1933) and £. 
Chapu isat ( 1938). 

NEPERTFn, -tee'tee (14th cent. 
Egyptian queen, the consort of Akhnaton 
(q.v.), immortaUzed in the beautiful sculp- 
tured head found at Amarna in 1912, now in 
Bertin museum. 

NEGRKm, Henry (1817-79), Itafian-English 
optician, bora at Como, came to London in 
lte9« and was naitner with Joseph Warren 
Zambia from 1850. 

NEGRI* Ada, my'gree (1870-1945), Italian 
poet* bora at Milmi, became a teacher, wrote 
sodaliBtic verse and short stories. See study 
by N. Podenanzi (Milan 1930). 

Mohainoisd* nergeeb' (1901- ), 
__ leader, was feneral of an army 
I wbeii in July J952 he carried out a 
, Cairo vriiidi banished King 

'Wmmk and biiilated the ' Egyptiaii Revolu- 


tion *. Taking first the offices of commander- 
in-diief and prime minister, he abolished the 
monarchy in 1953 and became president of 
the republic, but was deposed m 1954 and 
succeeded by Colonel Abdel Nasser (q.v.). 
NEGUS* Francis (d. 1732), English soldier, 
a colonel who had served under Marlborough, 
he is reputed to have invented the dnnk 
* negus * called after him. 

NEEDSMI^ (5tb cent 8 . 0 .), Jewish prophet 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus, who in 
444 B.C. obtained full powers to act as 
governor-extraordinary of Judaea. He had 
the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt and repopu- 
lated the city by drafts from the surroundmg 
districts. We read of a second visit of 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem, twelve years after- 
wards, on which occasion he either initiated 
or renewed and completed certain reforms 
which henceforth were among the most 
characteristic features of post-exilic Judaism. 
The canonical Book of Nehemiah originally 
formed the closing chapters of the undivided 
work, Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah. Compare 
Sayce, Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther (3rd ed. 1889); the commentary of 
Berthcau-Ryssel (1887), and those of Keil 
(Eng. trans. 1873), and Rawlinson {Speakers 
Commentary), See study by L. W. Batten 
(Edinburgh 1913). 

NEHRU, nay*roo, family of distinguished 
Indian political leaders: 

(!) Jawaharlal (1889- ), Indian states- 

man, son of (2), was born at Allahabad. After 
an undistingui^ed career at Harrow Sriiool 
and Trinity College, Ombridge, where he 
took the natural sciences tripos, he read 
for the bar (Inner Temple 1912), returned 
home and served in the high court of 
Allahabad. A pmistent vision of himself 
as an Indian Garibaldi made him become a 
member of the Indian Congress Committee 
in 1918 and brought him, if with scientific 
reservations, under the spell of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was imprisoned in 1921 and 
spent 18 of the next 25 years in gaol. In 1928 
be was elected president of the Indian 
National Congress, an office he has often 
held since. Although sympathetic to the 
Allied Cause in the 2nd World War. lie, in 
common with other Congress Party leaders, 
did not co-operate and turned down the 
Cripps offer of dominion status for India 
made in 1942. But in 1947 when India 
achieved independence, Nehru became her 
first prime minister and minister of external 
affairs. As democratic leadbr of the first 
republic within the Commonwealth, he has 
followed a policy of neutralism and peace- 
making during the cold war, often acting as 
a go-between between the Great Powers. 
He has committed India to a policy of 
industrialization, to a reorganization of its 
states on a linguistic basts and, aithougn 
championing his people's claim to Kashmif) 
has acted with restraint to this out- 
standing dispute with f^kistan to a peaceful 
solution. Among h£i many w*** 
So^t Xustta (1929). bMn tm4J^ WwM 
(1930. ^ 

(1930 and V. StMom (1960. 
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(2) Motllal (] 861-1 931), Indian nationalist 
leader, lawyer and journalist, father of (1), 
became a follower of Gandhi in 1919, 
founded the Independent of Allahabad and 
became the first president of the reconstructed 
Indian National Congress. See J. Nehru's 
Autobiography (1936). 

NEILSON, (1) James Beaumont (1792-1865), 
Scottish inventor, bom at Shettleston, 
invented the hot-blast in iron manufacture 
and was foreman and manager of Glasgow 
gas-woxks 1817-47. See Life by T. B. 
Mackenzie (1928). 

(2) Julia (1868-1957), English actress, was 
bom in London. After a brilliant career at 
the Royal Academy of Music, she made her 
d6but at the Lyceum in 1888; her greatest 
success was as Rosalind in the record-break- 
ing run of As You Like It (1896-98). She 
married Ellen Terry’s brother Fred (1863- 
1933), who often appeared with her and who 
partnered her in management from 1900. 
Their children Dennis (1895-1932) and 
Phyllis ( 1 892- ) Neilson-Terry also became 
famous for their acting, the latter especially 
in the titlc-rOle of Trilby^ and for their 
productions. 

NEKRASOV, Nikolai Alexeievich (1821-78), 
Russian lyrical poet of the realistic school, 
was born near Vinitza, Podolia. and suffered 
great poverty before making his name as a 
singer of the social wrongs of the humble. 
His epic. Who can be Happy and Free in 
Russia? was translated in 1917. Sec studies 
by N. L. Stepanov (1947), C Corbet (1948). 
NELSON, (1) Horatio, Viscount Nelson 
(1758-1805), bom September 29 at Burnham 
ThoTO rectory, Norfolk, entered the navy 
in 1770. He made a voyage to the West 
Indies, served in the Arctic expedition of 
1773, and afterwards in the East Indies, 
whence he returned invalided in September 
1776. As lieutenant of the Lowestoft frigate 
(1777) he went to Jamaica, and in 1779 was 
posted to the Hinchingbrook frigate. In 
January 1780 he commanded the naval force 
in the expedition against San Juan; on the 
pestilential river his health again broke 
down. In 1781 he commissioned the Aibe- 
marict and joined the squadron under Lord 
Hood in America. In 1784 he was appointed 
to the Boreas frigate for service in the West 
Indies, where he enforced the Navigation 
Act against the Americans. Here he married 
the widow of Dr Nisbet of Nevis; and in 
December 1787 he with his wife retired to 
Burnham Thorpe for five years. Appointed 
to the Agamemnon in 1793, he accompanied 
Lord Hood^'to the Mediterranean. When 
Toulon was given up to the allies Nelson was 
ordered to Naples. He was employed in the 
blockade of Corsica, and next year com- 
manded the naval brigade at the reduction of 
Bastia and of Calvt; here a blow from a bit 
of gravel, scattered by a shot, destroyed his 
right eye. In 1795 he was in Hotham’s two 
victories outside Toulon. During 1796 with 
a small squadron in the Gulf of Genoa he 
commanded the toad along the riiore. When 
Spain condoded a treaty with Fjmnce, and 
sent tier Itoet into dm Mediterranean, Jmyis 
round hfnam cppbM fey very superior 
idrees, and uHimati^ to Liibom He 


was determined that the Spanish fleet should 
not pass, and inflicted a signal defeat on it 
off Cape St Vincent, February 14, 1797. 
Nelson, now commodore, was in the rear of 
the line. In thwarting an attempt to reunite 
the two divisions of me Spanish fleet, he for 
nearly half an hour withstood the whole 
Spanish van. When the Spaniards fled, 
Nelson let his ship fall foul of the Spanish 
San Nicolas, which he boarded, and, leading 
his men across her deck to the San Josef, took 
possession of her also. Nelson was rewarded 
with the cross of the Bath; and, promoted 
Kar-adtniral in July, was sent with an 
inad^uate squadron to seize a richly-laden 
Spanish ship at Santa Cruz. The attack was 
made on the night of July 2! ; but the boats 
were repulsed with severe loss, and Nelson 
had his right elbow shattered by a grapeshot, 
and amputated. In March 1798 he hoisted 
his flag on the Vanguard, and was sent into the 
Mediterranean with a small squadron to 
watch the French. But the Vanguard, 
dismasted in a gale, was obliged to put into 
San Pietro to refit, while the French expedi- 
tion sailed to Egypt. On June 7 Nelson was 
reinforced by ten sail of the line; but his 
frigates had all parted company, and after a 
fruitless search he put into Syracuse, when 
he learned at last that they had gone to 
Egypt. Thither he followed, and on August 1 
found them at anchor in Aboukir Bay. His 
fleet was numerically inferior, but the wind 
was blowing along the French line, so he 
concentrated his attack on the weather end. 
The leeward ships could not render any 
assistance ; and thus, creeping down the line, 
he captured or destroyed the whole, with the 
exception of the two rearmost ships and two 
of the frigates, which fled. Never, in recent 
times, had there been a victory so over- 
whelming; and when Nelson returned to 
Naples the queen welcomed him with ardour, 
and Lady Hamilton (q.v.), the wife of the 
English ambassador, fell on his breast in a 
paroxysm of rapture. A woman of extreme 
beauty, winning manners and shady ante- 
cedents, she enslaved Nelson by her charms, 
and the two became bound by a liaison which 
only death severed. Nelson was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Nelson of the Nile, parlia- 
ment voted him a pension of £2000 a year, 
the East India Company awarded him £10,000 
and the king of Naples conferred on him the 
title of Duke of Bronte, in Sicily. After 
subduing the Jacobin uprising in Naples, in 
July 1799 Nelson received an order from 
Lord Keith, commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, to bring the greater part of 
his force to defend Minorca. Nelson refused 
to obi^ the order; and when it was repeated, 
sent bir John Duckworth, his second in 
command, while he himself rematned at 
Naples or Palermo, and controlled the 
blockade of Malta. The Admiralty ensured 
him for his disobedience, and, resigning his 
command, he made his way home oyenand 
with Laay Hamilton and her husbimd, 
arriving in November 1800. His nMring 
with hts wife was not a happy one» and alter 
an angry interview they pc^ed for good. 
In January 1801 Nelson was pnomoUid to be 
vfce«admhraJ« and was appointed second in 
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oommaiid iht expedition to the Baltic* 
under Sir Hyde Barker. The whole conduct 
of the attack on Copenhagen and the Danish 
fleet was entrusted to Nelson. After three 
to four hours of fhrious combat, the enemy’s 
ships were subdued. A suspension of hosti- 
lities led to an armistice, which the news of 
the tsar's death converted into a peace. 
Ndson, created a viscount, succeeded Parker 
as coi 2 unander-in<hief; but, his health 
having given way, he returned to England. 
He was ordered to undertake the defence of 
the coast, in prospect of a French invasion; 
and though he failed in an attempt to destroy 
the flotilla at Boulogne, his watch was so 
vigilant that the boats never ventured from 
under the protection of their batteries. On 
the renewiu of the war Nelson cruised for 
eighteen months Toulon. During a 
temporary absence. In March 1805, the 
Pre^ fleet put to sea under Villeneuve, and 
got away to Martinique, where they exp^ed 
to be toined by the fleet from Brest Nelson, 
though delayed for six weeks by his ignorance 
of Villeneuve's movements, was only twenty 
days behind him; and Villeneuve hastily 
returned to Europe. Nelson again followed, 
and arrived off Cadiz some days before the 
French approached the shores of Europe. 
Conceiving that Villeneuve's aim might be 
to overpower the fleet off Brest, he reinforced 
it with most of his ships, returning himself to 
England. Within a fortnight it was known 
that Viitoeuve had gone to Cadiz, and Nelson 
resumed the command in September. 
Villeneuve was meantime urged by positive 
orders to put to sea, and on October 20 he 
reluctantly came out Of French and 
Spanish ships there were thirty-three; Nelson 
had twenty-eeven. At daybreak on the 2Ut 
the two were in presence of each other 
off Cape Trafalgar. At noon the lee division 
of the British fleet, under Collingwood in the 
Itoyo/ Sovereign^ broke throush the rear of 
rile Franco-Spanish line. Nelson, with the 
other division, threw himself on the centre 
of the van. As the Victory passed astern of 
Vitleneuve^s flagship she fell foul of the 
jRedoutobU of seventy-four guns, and her 
guarter-deck became exposed to the musketry 
fire from the Redomabte*^ tops. Nelson, 
while speaking to Captain Hardy, fell 
mmtaUy wounded by a shot on the left 
should^. He was carried below, and died 
some three hours later, Juirt as the battle 
ended in victory. The enemy’s fleet was 
aimBtilated. Nelson's body was brought 
home and buried in St Paul's. See Lives by 
Onrke and M* Arthur (2 vols. 1809; 2^ id, 
1840h Southey (1813), Pettigrew n849), 
Latlimn Browne (ISOO), Laughton (1895), 
Mahan (2 vtds. 1897), WfikinsoO 0931), 
Omah (1947), Warner (1958); Neliofl^t 
iDlipttmfter and Lettenu edited by Sir N. 
Hairtii Mcetas <1844-^; a selection from 
(181^^^ Ms Imt Oktry 0917); his 
r ^ lift Wm, ed. Naift (1958); J. C. 
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widowed mother to Drsdield in Gloucester- 
shire, where he was brought up by Dr George 
Bull. In 1680, elected an F.R.S., he travelled 
with Halley In France and Italy, returning 
with Lady Theophila Lucy (1654-1705), a 
widow and daughter to the Earl of Berkeley, 
who in 1683 became his wife, and soon aftk 
was converted to Catholicism by Cardinal 
Howard and Bossuet. Her ill-heahh had 
taken them again to Italy at rite Revolution; 
but Nelson was from the first (passive) 
Jacobite, and on his return in 1691 he joined < 
the Noniurors. He was reedved bwsk into 
the Established Church in 1710, though he 
still would not pray for Queen Anne. He 
died at Kensington. One of Uie earliest 
members of the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G., Nelson 
was the author of five devotional worits« of 
one of which, the Festivals and Fasts (1703), 
10,000 copies were sold in four and a half 
years. See Lives by W. H. Tealc (184<M6) 
and C- F. Secretan (I860). 

(3) Thomas (1780-1861), an EdmburM^ 
publisher, who left two sons, Wllliain (1816- 
1887) and Thomas (1822-92), the former the 
restorer of the old Parliament Hall at the 
Castle &jc 

NEMOURS, Due de, ne^moor (1814—96), the 
second son of Louis Philippe, after the fafl 
of the monarchy played an inconspicuous 
part. See Life by R. Bazin (1907). 

NENNI, Pietro, nen'nee (1891- ), ItaHtn 

Socialist politician, bom at Faenza, Romagna. 
An agitator at seventeen, as editor of Avanti 
he was exiled by the Fascists in 1926. tn 
the Snanish War he was political commissar 
of the Garibaldi Brigade. He became 
secretary-general of the Italian Socialist 
party in 1944, vice-premier in the De Gasperi 
coalition cabinet (1945-46), and foreign 
minister (1946-47). In 1948 the British 
Labour party disciplined thirty-seven of its 
M.P.S for sending him a telegram expressing 
hope for an election triumph. His pro- 
Soviet party did not break finally with the 
Communists till 1956. In 1957 he led moves 
towards a union of his party with the Sstragat 
Social Democrats. See hts Ten Years of 
Tyranjw in tiafy (1932). 

NENI^S (fl. 796). Welsh writ^, the repuftd 
author of a Historia Britonum, His book 

S ves the mythical account of the origft of 
te Britons, tiie Roman oocuparioa, the 
setriement of the Saxons, and closes with 
King Arthur's twelve victories. See works 
by W. P. Skene 0^8), H. ZiiBtner OMin 
1893) and F. Lot ^s 1934). 

NEQT, SU met id. 877), Saxtm hmniit, 
lived in ComwalL and h^racs 
to C^wfand about 1003. See work oy 
W. A. Axwofthy(f894). 

NEPOMUE, $t John of. See lom or 
Nsyamm, St. 

NEPOS, Cftneliiia (e. 99-25 •.« 
htstorian, a imtive m Hvla or 
was rim eontemixifaty of ^ 

Catttlliii. Of his JOe Pbft BftR ^ 
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Ntpctis Vilas (1839), and Eng. trans. by J. C. 
KiAft(LoebL&rary 1929). 

NERI, St Philip (1515-95), Italian founder 
of the Oratory, was bom at Florence. He 
betook himscaf in his eighteenth year to 
Roxhe, and for many years sf^nt most of his 
Ume in works of charity and instruction, and 
in^aohtey prayer. In 1551 he became a 
priest, and gathered around him a following 
of disciples which in 1564 became the 
Congregation of the Oratory and received 
tht approbation of the pope. Here Philip 
died, my 25, 1595. He was canonized with 
Ignatius Loyma and others in 1622. Philip's 
litcanuy tentains consist of a few letters (1751) 
and sdme sonnets. The best Life was by 
Bacci 0622: trans. ed. by F. W. Faber, 1849; 
new ed. 1902). A popular biography is by 
Mrs BtM (1859): see also Life by Arch- 
bi^op Capeoelatro (trans. 2nd ed. 1894), 
and works by L. Ponnelle and L. Bordet 
(Eng. trans. 1932), V. J. Matthews (1934) and 
T. Maynard (Milwaukee 1946). 

Waither Hermann (1864-1941), 
German ph^ical chemist, was bom in 
Briesen in W. Prussia and died in Berlin. 
Nernst became professor of Chemistry in 
GdUingen (1891) and in Berlin (1905). In 
1925 he became director of the Berlin 
Physical Institnte. In 1906 he proposed the 
heat theorem (third law of thermodynamics). 
He also investigated the specific heat, of 
solids at low temperature in connection with 
quantum theory, and proposed the atom 
chain-reaction theory in photochemistry. He 
was awarded the Nobel prize fbr chemistry 
for 19^3. 

NERO (a.o. 37-68), Roman emperor from 
A.D. 54 to 68, was born at Antium. son of 
Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus and of the 
younger Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus. 
His mother became the wife of the Emperor 
Claudius, who adopted him (50). After the 
death of Claudius (54) the Praetorian Guards 
declared him emperor. His reign began with 
good promise, but owing to the baleful 
influence of his mother and his own moral 
weakness and sensuality, he soon plunged 
headlong into debauchery, extravagance and 
granny. He caused Britannicus, the son of 
Claudius, to be poisoned, and aAerwards 
murdered his mother and his wife Octavia. 
In July 64 oocumd a great conflagration in 
Rome, by whidi two-mirds of the city was 
burned. Nero is stated to have been the 
incendiary; and we m told that he admired 
the spectacle from a distance, reciting verses 
about the burning of Troy. But he found a 
scapegoat in the Ouiitians, many of emotn 
were put to deaBi with imheard'^f erueltfds. 
He rebuiU Aie city wfih ghsat magntfleetiiK. 
and reared on the Faiatme Hiti a splendia 
palace; but in ordi^ to provide Ibf his 
expenditure Italy and the prdtdnees were 
ptundmd. A cootphacy agmnst Nero in 65 
friM, and Seneca and the peet Lumm Rll 
vicahtw to veogs^^ to aStof passbn 
he murtaed Us idlh Foppaea, by kicking 
her when Che wag pregnant. He fben 
hit InkMl to Mtoniit daii^tor of 
OaudjuL hut was Mtoed; ^whereupon he 


husband. He also executed or banished 
many persons distinguished for integrity and 
virtue. His vanity led him to seek distinction 
as poet, philosopher, actor, musician and 
charioteer. In 68 the Gallic and %»anish 
legions, and after them the Praetorian Guards 
rose a^nst him to make Galba emperor. 
Nero fled to the house of a freedman, four 
miles from Rome, and saved himself from 
execution by suicide, June 11, 68. See W. 
Wolfe Capes, Early Homan Empire^ Merivale’s 
Romans under the Empire, the Life by B. W. 
Henderson (1903), and works by M. P. 
Charlesworth (1939), C. M. Franzero (1954), 
G. Walter (1957). 

NERUDA, (1) jan (1834-91), Czech writer, 
bom in Prague, began as a disciple of 
Romanticism but developed into the foremost 
classical poet in modem Czech literature. 
He is also known for some excellent prose 
and drama. 

(2) Madame. See HalU. 

NERVA, M. Cocceius (c. 32-98), Roman 
emperor, was elected in a.d. 96. He intro- 
duced liberal reforms and died in 98. See 
B. W. Henderson Five Roman Emperors 
(1927). 

NERVAL, G6rard de, properly Gdrard 
Laimmie (1808-55), French writer, was 
bom at Paris. He published at twenty a 
translation of Faust, Desultory work, a love- 
affair, flis of restless travel, of dissipation, 
of gloom and of insanity, and death by his 
own hand, sum up the story of his life. 
Nerval wrote admirably alike in prose and 
verse. But his travels, criticism, plays and 
poems are less interesting than his fantastic 
short tales, the Contes et Fac4ties (1852), the 
semi-autobiographic series of FiUes du feu 
(1856) and La Bohime galante. See works 
by Arv6de Barine (1897), Gauthier Ferri6res 
(1^, Aristide Marie (1914), R. Bizet 
(1928), A. Beguin (1936), L. H. S6billotte 
(1948), S. A. Rhodes (1951), and the Fort- 
nightly, December 1897. 
f^RVI, Pier Luigi (1891- ), Italian archi- 

tect, graduated as an engineer and set up as 
a building contractor. He designed Palmero 
railway station (1946), the sports palace in 
Vienna (1956) and achieved an international 
reputation by his designs for the Olympic 
stadii in Rome (1960), in which a bold and 
imaginative use is made of concrete in roofing 
in the large areas. In 1960 he was awarded 
the gold medal of the R.I.B.A. and was made 
Hon. LL,D. of Edinburgh University. 
NESBIT, Edith, maiden and pen name of 
Mrs Habert Bland, from 1917 Mrs thomm 
Dicker (1858-1924), English writer* bom in 
London, educated at a French convent, who 
began her lltentry career by writing poetry 
but is perhaps best remembered for her 
ehildren^ stories, which reacted against the 
namby-puntby moralizing then premtot and 
have remaidw bothilar to the present ^y. 
Among them are The Treaetm Seekers (189S^, 
The Wodms Goods (1901), Fife CkUiNm 
om It (1902) and Raitwap (i90gk 

Of whidirim HB^named was higtoy 
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He gained the confidence of the Emperor 
Alexander, took a principal part in the 
negotiations which ended in the peace of 
Paris, and in the Congress of Vienna, and 
was one of the most active diplomatists of 
the Holy Alliance. He dealt a deadly blow 
to the revolutionary cause in Hungary in 
1849. He exerted himself to {preserve peace 
with the Western Powers, and in 1854 strove 
for the re-establishment of peace. See his 
autobiography (1866), Lettres et Papiers 
(1904^12). 

NESTORIUS (d. a.d. 451), Syrian ecclesiastic, 
was a native of Germanicia in northern 
Syria, and as priest became so eminent for 
his zeal, ascetic life, and eloquence that he 
was selected as patriarch of Constantinople 
(428). The presbyter Anastasias having 
denial that the Virgin Mary could be truly 
called the Mother of God, Nestorius warmly 
defended him; and so emphasized the 
distinction of the divine and human natures 
that antagonists accused him — falsely — of 
holding that there were two persons in Christ. 
A controversy ensued, and at a general 
cotmcil at Ephesus in 431 Nestorius was 
deposed. He was confined in a monastery 
near Constantinople, was banished to Petra 
in Arabia, and died (c. 451) after confinement 
in the Greater Oasis in Upper Egypt and 
elsewhere. There are still a few Nestorians 
in Kurdistan and Iraq, and a small body of 
Christians in India are nominally Nestorian. 


absorbing new ideas, he became professor 
of Architecture at Wdrzburg. Many out- 
standing examples of the Baroque style were 
designed by him, the finest being probably 
Wiirzburg Palace and Schloss Bruchsal. See 
studies by Sedlmaier and Pfister (1923) and 
F. Knapp (1937). 

(2) Joh^ von (1 903-57), Hungarian 
American mathematician, bom in Budapest, 
escaped from Hungary during the Communist 
r6gime (1919^, studied chemistry at Berlin, 
chemical engineering at Zurich, mathematics 
at Budapest and on a Rockefeller fellowship 
at Gdttingen became acquainted with 
Oppenheimer (q.v.). In 19S1 he became 
professor at Princeton and in 1933 research 
professor at the Institute for Advanced 
Study there. His classic work on quantum 
mechanics (1932) proved rigorously that 
cause-and-effect operates for large-scale 
physical phenomena only and not for sub- 
atomic events. He worked on the atomic 
bomb project at Los Alamos during World 
War II and his mathematical treatment of 
shock waves helped to determine the height 
of the explosions over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August 1945. He made impor- 
tant contributions to point-set theory, theory 
of continuous groups, operator theory and 
mathematical logic, such giant computors as 
M.A.N.l.A.C. (his own ironical label) having 
been construct^ on the basis of his mathe- 
matical work for high-speed calculations for 


Sec books by Bethune-Bakcr (1908) and 
Loofs (1914). 

NESTROY, Johann (1801-62), Austrian 
dramatist, bom In Vienna, bei^n life as an 
operatic singer, turned playwright and was 
director of the Vienna Carl theater (1854-60). 
His sixty-odd plays, which include Der bdse 
Geist lumpazivagabundus (1833), Eirten Jux 
will ersich ntachen (1842), Der Unbedeu tende 
Judith und Holof ernes (1849), arc 
mostly elaborate jibes at theatrical senti- 
mentality characterized by a deft play on 
words, thoughts and after-thoughts. They 
revolutionized the Viennese theatre and 
influenced Wittgenstein (q.v.). 
NETTLESHIP, (I) Henry (1839-93), EngUsh 
classical sdiolar, brother of (2), from 1878 
Corpus Latin professor at Oxford, he was 
bom at Kettenng, and educated at Lancing, 
Durham, Charterhouse and Corpus, taking 
only a second, but winning the Hertford, 
Gatsford and Craven. He was elected a 
fellow of Lincoln, was a master at Harrow 
1868-73, completed Conington^s Virgil^ and 
published Contributions to Latin Lexicography 
(1889), Ac. See his Literary Remains by 
Prof. A. Bradley (1897). 

(2) Rkliard l^ls (1846-92), English 
phtloscmher, brother of (1), took the place 
of T. H. Green as a tutor of BaUiol. He was 
lost on Mont Blanc. The Nettleship scholar- 
lAip at Balliol was founded in his honour. 
See his Philosophical Lectures and Remdmt^ 
edited, with memoir, by Bradley and Benson 
(2,veli. 1897). 

mytmm, (1) BalOiasar (1687- 
German architect, bom at Eger, was 
' flrihtaiy eaghMer in the service of 

but toon found 
mdtier^ metd qfter visiting Paris and 


H-bomb development. In Theory of Games 
and Economic Behaviour (1944) written with 
O. Morgenstern, he distinguishes between 
the more complex games, requiring strate|;y 
and noo-strategic games. R. B. Braithwatte 
utilized this theory as A Tool for the Moral 
Philosopher (1955). He diflered with Oppen- 
heimer on the advisability of advancing the 
H-Bomb projects, but testified to the latter*s 
loyalty and integrity (1954). He died of 
cancer. 

NEURATH, Baron Konstantin von, noy'raht 
(1873-1956), Nazi * Protector of Bohemia 
and Moravia *, was bom at Klein-Glaltbach, 
WUrttember^ in 1873. After consular 
service, he joined the German Embassy in 
Istanbul and in 1921 became ambassador to 
Italy and tn 1930 to Britain. He was foreign 
minister from 1932 to 1938. From 1939 to 
1943 he was the Reich protector of the C^h 
territories. At the Nuremberg Trial he was 
sentenced to 15 years* imprisonment for war 
crimes, but released in 1954. 

NEUVILLE, Alphonse Marie de« m-vecl 
(1836-85), French painter of pictures of 
French military exploits in the Crimea, Italy 
and Mexico, and against Germany. He 
excelled as an illustrator of books. 

NEVILLE, Richard. See Warwick. ~ 

NEVINSON, (1) Chitetoplicr Rkhaid Wynne 
(1889-1946). English artist, son of (2)» bom 
at Hampstead, studied at the Slade 
School and in Paris, and painted a number 
of Futurist pictures about 1912, He achiew 
fame as an (rificiai war artist (1914-15), his 
war pictures being exhibited In txmdcn m 
1916. He also adik^ oCto as an e^er 
and MUuwai^ier. See his autoHofraphieat 
Paint mmPre/udkt (Wl). ^ ^ 

(2) Henry Weodd (t856-]941>, Bigltsh 
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warcorrespondent and journalist, father of NEWCOMEN, Ihomas (1663-1729), English 
(1), born in Leicester, was correspondent inventor, bom at Dartmouth, by 1698 had 


___ various papers in, among many other 
campaigns, the Boer War, the Balkans and 
the Dardanelles. In 1904 he exposed the 
Portuguese slave trade in Angola. His 
publications include Lines of Life (verse, 
1920), Essays in Freedom and Rebellion (1921) 
and a study of Goethe (1931). See his 
autobio|raphical series, Changes and Chances 

NEVISON. John (1639-84), English highway- 
man, was bom at Pontefract and after a long 
career of robbery and murder was hanged at 
York. 

NEWALL, (1) Hugh Frank (1857-1944), 
British astronomer, son of (2), bom near 
Gateshead, educated at Rugby and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, worked at the Cavendish 
Laboratory under Thomson, and in 1909 
became first professor of Astrophysics. In 
1913 he was ^pointed first director of the 
Solar Physics (jbservatory, a position which 
he held for the rest of his life, carrying out 
important research on solar phenomena. 

(2) Robert Stirling (1812-89), British 
engineer and astronomer, father of (1), was 
bora at Dundee. In 1940 he patented a new 
type of wire rope and founded a business to 
manufacture it at Gateshead. Turning his 
inventive genius to the submarine cable, he 
devised improvements both to the cable 
itself and to methods of laying it, and his 
firm was responsible for many of the early 
undersea cables in different parts of the 
world. 

NEWBERY, John (1713-67), English pub- 
lisher and bookseller, born a Berkshire 
farmer’s son, settled about 1744 in London 
as a vendor of books and patent medicines. 
He was the first to publish little books for 
children, and he was himself— perhaps with 
Goldsmith — part author of some of the best 
of them, notably Goody Two-Shoes* In 
1758 he started the Universal Chronicle^ or 
W eekly Gazette, in which the Idler appeared. 
In the Public Ledger (1760) appeared Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World, Sec a book on 
him by C. Welsh (1885). 

NEWBOLT, Sir Henry John (1862-1938), 
English poet. He was born at Bilston, 
Staffordshire, studied at Oxford, w-ent to the 
bar, and in 1 895 published Mordred, a drama. 
But he is best Known for his sea songs— 
Admirals All, The Island Race, Drake's Drum, 
The Salting of the Long Ships, See, He was 
Knighted in 1915. Sec his autobiography 
(1932) and Later Life and Letters, ed. by his 
wife (1942). 

NEWCASTLE, Sec Cavendish and Pelham. 
NEWCOMB, Simon U835-I909), American 
astronomer, bora at Wallace, Nova Scotia, 
graduated at Harvard, in 1861-97 was 
rofessor of Mathematics in the U.S. navy, 
ad charge of the naval observatory at 
Washmgt^, and edited the American 
Nautical Almanac, In 1894-1901 he was 
professor in the lohns Hopkins University. 
He made many astronomical discoveries, 
and wrote, beuidei InnumMrabie memoiis, a 
tong smies of woilcs, Inclmlini Bkmmts cf 
Astrotmmy. The Stan, and Ills own Krnninis- 
cences (1903), 


mvented the atmospheric steam-engine, an 
improvement on one by Capt. Savery, with 
whom he became associated. From 1712 his 
invention was used for pumping water out 
of mines. See work by R. Jenkins (1913). 
NEWDIGATE, Sir Roger (1719-1 806), English 
antiquary, was born and died at Arbury, 
Warwickshire, having sat for thirty-six years 
as member for Middlesex and Oxford 
University. He built up a famous collection 
of antiquities and endowed the Newdigate 

g rize poem at Oxford, winners of which have 
een Heber, Ruskin, M. Arnold, Laurence 
Binyon and John Buchan. See Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate’s Cheverels of Cheverel 
Manor (1898), and work by R. Churton 
(1881). 

NEWLANDS, John Alexander Reina (1837- 
1898), English chemist, worked in a sugar 
refinery at the Victoria Docks. He was the 
first to arrange the elements in order of 
atomic number and to see the connection 
between every eighth. This ‘ Law of 
Octaves’ brought him ridicule at the time 
(1864), but it was the first idea of a periodic 
law and in 1887 the Royal Society awarded 
him its Davy Medal in recognition of his 
work. He was the author of a handbook on 
sugar (1888). 

NEWMAN, (1) Ernest (1868-1959), English 
music critic, bora in Liverpool, was suc- 
cessively music critic of the Manchester 
Guardian, the Birmingham Post and the 
Sunday Times (since 1920). His writings arc 
noted for their wit and elegance, and for 
their strict factual accuracy. His works 
include studies of Gluck and Hugo Wolf, 
and of opera (e.g. Opera Nights and Wagner 
Nights}; but it is for his far-reaching studies 
and deep understanding of Wagner that he 
is best-known — ^his four-volume biography 
of tliat composer (1933-37) is the most 
complete and authoritative account of the 
composer in existence. In A Musical Critic's 
Holiday Newman vindicates music criticism 
as a valuable study. 

(2) Francis WlUiam (1805-97), English 
scholar, brother of (3), was bora in London. 
In 1826 he obtained a double first at Oxford 
and resigned a Balliol fello>i^'ship. He witli- 
drew from the university in 1830, declining 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
After a three years* stay in the East, he 
became classical tutor in Bristol College in 
1834, in 1840 professor in Manchester New 
College, and in 1846-63 professor of Latin 
in University Colley, London. In religion 
he took a part directly opposite to his 
brother’s, being eager for a religion including 
whatever is best in all the historical religions. 
Phases of Faith (1853), the best known of his 
works, was preened by The Soul (1849), and 
other works include a small book on his 
brother (1891). See Memoir and Letters, by 
L G. Sievelring (1909). 

(3) John Henry, Cardinal (1801790), 
English theologian, brother of (2), was bom 
in London, Ftdamkty 21, 1801. His father 
was a hanker; hii mother, a moderate 
Calvinist, u^ueneed his early refifBkms 
views, lie went sp to Trinity OmgCt 
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Oxford, in 1817, and in 1822, in spite of his sophy of faith. In the controversies lyhich 
second-class, he was elected a fellow of led to the Vatican Council Newman sided 


Oriel, and here he formed his close intimacy 
with Pusey and Hurrell Froude. In 1824 he 
was ordamed, in 1828 became vicar of St 
Mary’s, in 1830 broke definitely with 
Evangelicalism. His first book. The Arians 
of the Fourth Century (1833), argued that 
Arianism was a Judaizing heresy which 
sprang up in Antioch. In 1832-33 Newman 
accompanied Hurrell Froude and his father 
on a Mediterranean tour, when many of the 
poems in Lyra Apostolica (1834) were written 
and also ’ Lead, kindly Light *. He was 
present at Keble’s Oxford assize sermon on 
National Apostasy (July 1833), which he 
regarded as the beginning of the Tractarian 
movement. Into the Tracts for the Times 
Newman threw himself with energy, and he 
himself composed a number of them. Tract 
90 (1841) was the most famous of the tracts. 
Newman contended that the intention of the 
Thirty-nine Articles was Catholic in spirit, 
and that they were aimed at the supremacy 
of the pope and the popular abuses of 
Catholic practice, and not at Catholic 
doctrine. But Tract 90 provoked an explo- 
sion which was the end of the Tractarian 
movement, and brought on tlie conversion to 
Rome of those of the Tractarians who were 
most logical as well as most in earnest. 
Newman struggled for two years longer to 
think his position tenable, but in 1843 
resigned the vicarage of St Mary’s, which he 
had held since 1828, and retired to LIttlemore. 
The magnificent sermon on * Development in 
Christian Doctrine’ was the last which he 
preached in the university pulpit, February 2, 
1843. In October 1845 he invited the 
Passionist Father Dominic to his bouse at 
Lsttlemore in order that he might be received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. He went 
to Rome for a year and a half, and on bis 
return in 1848 he established a branch of the 
brotherhood of St Philip Neri in England at 
J^gbaston, a suburb of Birmingham; and 
here he did a great deal of hard work, devot- 
ing himself to the sulferers from cholera in 
1849 with the utmost zeal. The lectures on 
Angikah Doubles (1850) drew public 
attention to Newman’s great power or irony 
and the singular delicacy of his literary style, 
and were followed by the lectures on 
Catholicism in England (1851). His long 
series of Oxford sermons contain some of 
the finest ever preaclictl from ^an Anglican 
pulpit, and his Roman Catholic volumes— 
Sermons addressed jo Mixed Congregations 
(184^ and Sermons on Various Oceasians 
(1857)— though less remarkable for fis^r 
pathos, are even fuller of fine rhetoric, and 
i^ow the rarest finish. In 1844 a casual 
temisak by Canon Kingsley in Mmrrdmds 
Magazbie on the indifference of the Roman 
to file virtue of truthfulness, an 
htmfibmoe which he asserted that Dr New^ 
ipaO; led to a conespondakce 

whidl mmad in the i^Ucafi^ of the 
wemgfkMn Apologia pro Vita Smu In 1845 
he wpem a poem of sinciilar beauty. The 
i>retmoiCehntUUf mmblxtbcd is Verses on 
08M). In 1870 he ntSs* 
VmmymGrmmmr of Asstmt, tm thepofio* 


with the Innopportunists. He was at this 
time in vehement opposition to the Ultra- 
montancs uncler Manning and William 
George Ward, and the bitterness between the 
two parties ran very high. Leo XIIl, 
anxious to show his sympathy with the 
moderates, in 1879 summoned Newman to 
Rome to receive the cardinafs hat He died 
at Edgbaston, August 11, 1890. See the Life 
by Wilfred Ward 0912, 3rd ed. 1927); books 
by R. H. Hutton (1890), E. A. Abbott (1892), 
Waller and Burrow (1902), Bany (1904), 
Br6mond (1905-12), Dr Whyte (Wl), Saro- 
lea (1908), Bellasis (1916). Sidf^. Dark 
(1934), W. E, Houghton (1945), M. Ward 
(1948), C. F. Harrow (1955), L. Bouver 
(1958); Newman's Letters^ ed. by Kuss 
Mozley (1891) and Autobiographical Writings^ 
ed. by H. Tristram (1957). 

NEWNES, Sir George (1851-1910), J^glish 
publisher, the son of a Matlock Copgrega* 
tional minister, was educated at Shirraand 
Hall, Warwickshire, and the City of London 
School. He founded TihBits (1881), The 
Strand Magazine (1891). The Wide World 
Magazine (1898), &c.; was Gladstonian 
M.P. for the Newmarket division 1885-^5; 
and then was created a baronet. See Life 
by H. Friedcrichs (1911). 

NEWTON, (I) ^red (1829- 1907), English 
zoologist, boro at Geneva, was in 18^ 
appointed professor of Zoology at C^mbridi^, 
and wrote valuable works on ornithology* 
See Life by A. F. R. Wollaston (1921). 

(2) Sir Charles Thomas (1816-94), J^gltfii 
archaeologist, bom at Bredwardine, nht 
a British Museum post 1840-52, as vice- 
consul at Mitylene made important finds 
(Discoveries in the Levant, 1865), and was 
British Museum keeper of antiquities 1861- 
1885. 

(3) Eric (1893- ), English writer and 

art critic, born at Marple Bridge, near 
Glossop, Derbyshire, worked as a mosaic 
designer and craftsman, and was art critic 
to the Manchester Guardian from 1930 to 
1947, and to the Sunday Times from 1937 to 
1951. His publications include European 
Fainting and Sculpture (1941) and Tintoretto 
(1952). 

(4) Sir Isaac (1642-1727), Engfish scientist 
and mathematician, was born at Wooh- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, near Grantham, at 
whose grammar-school he got hi| education. 
In 1661 he entered Ttmi^CkilkoOtCam^ 

In 1665, when he took his B.A., he com- 
mitted to writing his first discovmy on 
fiuxkms; and in 1465 or 1644 the fafl Of an 
eppie suggested the train of fiiooght fiufi led 
to the law of gravitation. But on hli fieit 
attempt so to exjplaio lunar inotlnxia^ B is 
commonly said that an erroneovn esfimate 
of the radius of the earth sredaoeii sudi 
discrepancies that he droppeo the investiga- 
tion for the time, tbou]^ better eefimaaM 
seem to have been available. Be this as tt 
may, he turned to study the natufe of Upa 
and cwMtfvcfion of feliisf)o»p<idL * 
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shipmaster^ sailed with his fadier for six 
years, and for ten years engaged in the 
African slave-trade. In 1748 he was con- 
verted, but still went on slave-trading; in 
1755 he became tide-surveyor at Liverpool; 
and in 1764 he was offered the curacy of 
Olney in Bucks, and took orders. To Olney 
the poet Cowper came four years later, and 
an extraordinary friendship sprang up. In 
1779 Newton became rector of St Mary 
Woolnotb, London. Newton*8 prose works 
are little read, save the Remarkable Parti- 
culars in his own L4fe. But some of his 
Olney Hymns have been taken to the heart 
by the English world, including * Approach, 
my soul, the mercy-seat and ‘ How sweet 
the name of Jesus sounds*; *One there is 
above all others *. See Life by Cecil (1808), 
R. Bickerstcth (1865), B. Martin (1950); 
collected works (1816); and books cited at 


NEWTON 

refrandbility— a discovery which suggested 
thal^the indistinctness of the image formed 
by the object-glass of telescopes was due to 
the diOerent coloured rays of light being 
brou^t to a focus at different distances. He 
concluded (rightly for an object-glass con- 
sisting of a single lens) that it was impos- 
sible to produce a distinct image, and was 
led to the construction of reflecting telescopes ; 
and the form devised by him is that which 
reached sudi perfection in the hands of 
Herschel and Rosse. Newton became a 
fellow of Trinity in 1667, and Lucasian 
professor of Mathematics in 1669, and in 
1671--72 he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society. He resumed his calculations 
about gravitation, and by 1684 had demon- 
strated the whole theory, which, on the 
solicitation of Halley, he expounded flrst in 
De Motu Corporumt and more completely in 
Philosofihiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica Cowper. 

(1687). The part he look in defending the NEXO, Martin Andersen, nik'see (1869-1954), 
ril^ts of the university against the iUegal Danish novelist, was born in a poor 
encroachments of James U procured him a ' ' 

seat in the Convention Parliament (1689-90). 

A crisis of some sort in 1693 seems to have 
left his suspicious, quarrelsome temper worse 
than ever. In 1696 he was appointed 
warden of the Mint, and was master of 
the Mint from 1699 till the end of his life. 

He again sat in parliament in 1701 for 
his university. He solved two celebrated 


quarter of Copenhagen, and spent his boy- 
hood in Bornholm near Nexo (whence his 
name). From shoemaking and bricklaying 
he turned to books and teaching, and in 1906 
won European fame with Pelle the Conqueror 
(trans. 1915-17; 4 parts), describing poor 
life from within and the growth of the 
labour movement See his Reminiscences 
(Copenhagen 4 vols. 1932-39) and book by 


problems proposed in June 1696 by John W. A. Berendsohn (Copenhagen 1948). 
Bempulii, as a challenge to the mathe- N£Y, Michel (1769-1815), French marshal. 


maiictans of Europe; and performed a 
similar feat in 1716, by solving a problem 
proposed by Leibniz. Newton was president 
of the Royal Society from 1703 till his death. 
He superifUended the publication of Flam- 
steed’s Greenwich Observations^ which he 
required for the working out of his lunar 
theory — ^not without much disputing between 
himself and Flamsteed. In the controversy 
between Newton and Leibniz as to priority 
of discover of the differential calculus or the 
method of fluxions, Newton acted secretly 
through his friends. The verdict of science 
is that the methods were invented inde- 
pendently, and that although Newton was 
the first inventor, a greater debt is owing to 
Leibniz for the superior facility and com- 
pleteness of his method. In 1699 Newton 
was elected foreign associate of the Academy 
of Sciences, and in 1705 he was kni^^ted by 
Queen Anne. He died March 20, 1727, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. An 
admirable reprint of the Principia is uiat by 
Lord Kelvin and Professor Blacxburn (1871). 
Clarke*s Latin translation of the Optics 
appeared in 1706, the Optical Lectures in 
1728, the Fluxions in 1736, and Horsley 
edited an edition of his collected works 
(1779-85). Newton was a student of 
alchemy; and Im left a remarkable MS. on 
the ofopbeciei of Danid and on the Apoca- 

^ a history of Cieation, and some tracts, 
vet by w l^vid BrewsterjfiSS^, L. T. 

li. 5oc^ (N.Y. 1955), and 





was bom, a cooper's son, at Saarlouis^ 
and rose to be adjutant-general (1794) and 
general of brigade ( 1 796). For the capture of 
Mannheim he was made general of division 
in 1799. Under the empire he was made 
marshal. In 1805 he stormed the entrench- 
ments of Elchingen, and was created Duke of 
Elchingen. He distinguished himself at Jena 
and Eylau, and his conduct at Friedland 
earned him the grand eagle of the Legion of 
Honour. Serving in Spain, he quarreU^ 
with Mass6na and returned to France. In 
command of the third corps (181 3) he covered 
himself with glory at Smolensk and Borodino, 
received the title of Prince of the Moskwa, 
and led the rear-guard in the disastrous 
retreat. In 1813 he was present at Lfltzen 
gnd Bautzen, but was defeated by BiUow at 
I>eanewitz. He fought heroically at Leipzig, 
but submitted to Louis XViU, who load^ 
him with favours. On Napoleon's return 
from Elba Ney, sent against him, went over 
to his old master's side. He opposed 
Brunswick at Quatrebras, and led the centre 

£ t Waterloo. After the capitulation of Paris 
e was condemned for high treason, and 
shot. See his Mimoires (1833), and books 
by Bonnal (1910-14), A. H. Atteridge (1913), 
L. Blythe (1937) and J. B. Morton 0958). 
NtARCHOS, Stavra Spyros, ni*akFkos 
(1909- >, Greek ship-owner, controlfer of 
one of the largest maependeot fleets in the 
world, served during World War II In 
the Royal Hellenic Nevy, then pioneered the 
constnt^on dt ii^ier-tankeie» as , diki his 

lUflwmA mOCOLOUVOUGNOtarMUllllito*. 
iin # SaciAuiNMa 
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NICHOL, (1) Jolin (1833-94), Scottish 
writer, son of (2), Glasgow professor of 
English Literature 1861-89, he wrote poems 
and books on Byron, Bacon, Bums. American 
Literature (1882), &c. See Life by Knight 
(1896). 

(2) John Pringle (1804-59), Scottish 
astronomer, father of (1), after several years 
teaching he became professor of Astronomy 
at Glasgow and was well known for his 
public lectures. 

NICHOLAS, St (4th cent.), patron saint of 
Russia, Bishop of Myra m Lycia, was 
imprisoned under Diocletian and released 
under Constantine, and his supposed relics 
were conveyed to Bari in 1087. St Nicholas 
is the patron of youth, particularly of 
scholars {Santa Claus is a corruption of the 
name), merchants, sailors, travellers, thieves. 
See books by L’Abbd Marin (1917), E. 
Crozier (1949). 

NICHOLAS, the name of five popes and an 
antipope: 

Nicholas I (858-867), asserted the supre- 
macy of the Church and forbade the divorce 
of Lothair, King of Lorraine. See Life by 
J. Roy (1899), studies by E. Perels (Berlin 
1920) and J. Haller (1937). 

Nicholas II (1058-61), enacted regulations 
for the election of popes. See work by P. 
Brand and J. Garin (Chamb6ry 1925). 

Nicholas V (1447-55), prevailed on the 
antipope. Felix V, to abdicate and thus 
restored the peace of the Church. A liberal 
atron of scholars, he may almost be said to 
ave founded the Vatican Library. He 
vainly endeavoured to arouse Europe to the 
duty of succouring the Greek empire. See 
works by G. Sforza (Lucca 1884) and K. 
Plcyer (Stuttgart 1927). 

Nicholas V, antipope (1328-30), set up in 
opposition to John XXll. 

NICHOLAS, the name of two emperors of 
Russia: 

Nicholas I (1796-1855), third son of Paul I, 
on July 13, 1817, married the daughter of 
Fredenck-William III of Prussia. On the 
death of his brother, Alexander 1 (1825), 
owing to the resignation of Constantine, he 
succeeded to the throne, and suppressed a 
military conspiracy with vigour and cmelty. 
After a brief ebullition of reforming zeal, he 
reverted to the ancient policy of the tsars — 
absolute despotism, supported by military 
power. Wars with Persia and Turkey resulted 
in giving Russia increase of territory. The 
movement of 1830 in the west of Europe was 
followed by a rising of the Poles, which was 
suppressed after a severe contest of nine 
months; and Nicholas, converting Poland 
into a Russian province, strove to extinguish 
Uie Polish nationality. In Russia intellectual 
activity was kept under official guidance, 
l^e tsar’s Panslavism also prompted him 
to Russianize all the inhabitants of the 
empire, and to convert Roman Catholics and 
Protestants to the Russian Greek Church. 
During the political storm of 1848-49 he 
aaS|gt0d tlte emperor of Austria in quelling 
Ihr lto^ian msurrsOtion, and drew closer 
the ilikfice wi^ Prussia, Hie re-establish- 
ment ^ the Ff»ich ea^e confirmed theft 
aHhuices, and fed Kkhdlas to ^mk that the 


time had come for absorbing Turk^; but 
the opposition of Britain and France brought 
on the Crimean war, during which he died, 
March 2, 1855. See Lacroix, Histoire de 
Nicolas I (1864-73); works by J. Schiemann 
(Berlin 1904-08), C. de Grunwald (Eng. trans. 
1954). 

Nicholas II (1868-1918), in 1894 succeeded 
his father, Alexander 111, married a princess 
of Hesse, and initiated (1898) The Hague 
Peace Conference. His reign was marked by 
the alliance with France, entente with Britain, 
disastrous war with Japan (1904-05), and 
the establishment of the Duma (1906). He 
took command of the Russian armies against 
the Centra! Powers in 1915. Forced to 
abdicate at the Revolution, he was shot with 
his family by the Red Guards. See Lives by 
P. Giiliard (Eng. trans. 1921), C. RadztwiU 
(1931). 

NICHOLAS, Grand Duke (1856-1929), 
Russian general, a nephew of Alexander 
II, was Russian commander-in-chief against 
Germany and Austria, August 1914 to 
September 1915, and commander-in-chief in 
the Caucasus 1915-17. After 1919 he lived 
quietly in France. See Life by J. Daniloff 
(Berlin 1930). 

NICHOLS, (1) John (1745-1826), father of (^, 
editor of the Gentleman's Magazine (179/- 
1826), edited and published literary and 
historical works, including Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, See his Memoirs 
(1804). 

(2) John Bowyer (1779-1863), son of (1), 
father of (3), succeeded his father as editor 
of the Gentleman's Magazine for a time and 
published many important county histories. 
See memoir by J. G. Nichols (1864). 

(3) John Googb (1806-73), son of (2). He 
too edited the Gentleman's Magazine and 
also made valuable contributions to the 
materials of English history and genealogy. 
Sec memoir by R. C. Nichols (1874). 

NICHOLSON. (1) Ben (1894- ), English 

artist, son or (8), born at Denham, ex- 
hibited with the Paris Abstraction-Crdation 
group in 1933-34 and at the Venice Biennale 
in 1954, designed a mural panel for the 
Festival of Britain (1951) and in 1952 
executed another for the Time-Life building 
in London. As one of the leading abstract 
artists, he has an international reputation and 
won ihe first Guggenheim award in 1957 
against strong competition from 13 countries. 
Although he has produced a number of 
purely geometrical paintings and reliefs, in 
genera] he uses conventional still-life objects 
as a starting-point for his finely drawn and 
subtly balanced and coloured variations. 
He married as his second wife the sculptress 
Barbara Hepworth (q.v*). See the mono- 
graph by Sir H. Read (2 vote,, 1948, 1956), 
and study by J. P. Hodin (1958). 

(2) John (1822-57), British soldier and 
administrator, was bom at Lisburn (or 
possibly in Dublin), in 1839 joined the 
India Company’s servici^ and tn 1842 was 
captured at Ghazni ip Afghanistan* During 
the Sikh rebellion of 1 848 he saved the fortress 
of Attock, and at Oiillianwafia and Gujrat 
earned the special apivovat of Lord 
Gough* Nidiolson was appointed deputy- 
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commissioner (1851^ of the Puttjab, and in 
1857 tgb perhaps did more than any other 
man to hold the province. As brigadier- 
general, on September 14 he led the storming 
party at the siege of Delhi, and fell mortally 
woumded. See Lives by Captain Trotter 
(1897) and H. Pearson (1939). 

(3) Joseph Shield (1850-1927), English 
economist, was bom at Wrawby near 
Bri^ and in 1880-1925 was professor of 
Political Economy at Edinburgh. He wrote 
on Money (1888), Principles of Political 
Economy (3 vols. 1893-1901), and other 
works on economics advocating the ideas 
of Adam Smith. See Life by W. R. Scott 
(1928). 

(4) Seth Barnes (1891- ), American 

astronomer, bom at Springheld, 111., is noted 
as the discoverer of the 9th, 10th and 11th 
satellites of Jupiter. 

(5) WilUam (1753-1815), English physicist, 
waterworks engineer for Portsmouth and 
Gosport, invented the hydrometer named 
after him, and also a machine for printing 
on linen. With Carlisle he constructed the 
first voltaic pile in England, and in so doing 
discovered that water could be dissociated 
by electricity. He compiled a Dictionary of 
Practical and Theoretical Chemistry (1808). 

(6) William (1781-1844), Scottish portrait- 
painter and etcher, born in Ovingham-on- 
Tyne, about 1814 settled in Edinburgh, was 
the first secretary of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and was noted for his portraits of 
Sir Walter Scott and other notable contem- 
poraries. 


painted homely incidents in Irish and 
Scottish life. 

(2) WiUiam (c. 1744-97), Scottish school- 
master, a classical master in the High School 
of Edinburgh, was the too convivial intimate 
of Robert Burns. 

NICOLAI, (1) Christoph Friedrich (1733- 
1811), German author, bookseller and 
publisher, born at Berlin, early distin- 
guished himself by a series of critical letters 
(1756) contributed to many literary journals, 
and for many years edited the Ailgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek (106 vols. 1765-92). He 
wrote topographical works, satires, anecdotes 
of Frederick the Great, and an autobiography 
(recording strange apparitions and hallucina- 
tions of his own). See studies by M . Sommer- 
feld (Halle 1921), W. Strauss (Stuttgart 
1927). 

(2) Otto (1810-49), German composer, 
born at Koni^berg, in 1847 became Kapell- 
meister at Berlin, where his opera The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was produced just before 
he died. See Life by G. R. Kruse (Berlin 
1911). 

NICOLAS, Sir Nicholas Harris (1799-1848), 
English antiquary, born at Dartmouth, 
served in the navy 1808-16, and was called 
to the bar in 1825. He devoted himself 
chiefly to genealogical and historical studies, 
as in his History of British Orders of Knighh 
hood (1841-42), Synopsis of the Peerage 
(1825), Ac. 

NICOLAUS OF CUSA (1401-64), Roman 
Catholic prelate and philosopher, bom at 
Cusa or Kues on the Moselle, studied at 


(7) William (1816 -64), Australian states- 
man, born near Whitehaven, emigrated as a 
grocer to Melbourne in 1841, became mayor 
1850, and premier of Victoria 1859. He got 
the ballot adopted in 1855. 

(8) Sir William Newzam Prior (1872-1949), 
English artist, father of (1), born at Newark^ 
studied in Paris and was influenced by 
Whistler and Manet. Later be became a 
fashionable portrait painter, but he is 
principally remembered for the posters 
produced (with his brother-in-law, James 
Pryde) under the name of J. and W. Beggar- 
sU^, for his woodcut book illustrations, and 
for his glowing still-life (e.g. the Mushrooms 
in the Tate Gallery). He was knighted in 
1936. See the studies by M. Steen (1943) and 
L. Browse (1956); also a Life of J. Pryde by 
D. Hudson (1949). 

NICIAS (d. 413 B.C.), Athenian statesman and 
general, belonged to the aristocratic party, 
and opposed Cleon and Alcibiades. in 
427-426 B.c. he defeated the Spartans and 
the Corinthians. In 424 he ravaged Laconia, 
but in 421 made peace between Sparta and 
Athens. In the naval expedition against 
Sicily (418) he was one of the commanders, 
in 415 he laid siege to Syracuse, and was at 
first successful, but sub^uently experienced 
a series of disasters; his troops were forced 
to surrender, and he was put to death. See 
Plutarch’s life of Nikias (cd. by H. A. 
Holden, 1887). 

NICOL, (1) Erfttae (182S-1904). Scottish 
Pointer, was bom at Xxsith, lived In 
publtn 1843>46, and settled ip l^ndon in 
1862. He was R.S.A* and A.R.A^ and 


Deventer and at Padua. As archdeacon of 
Li^ge he took a prominent part in the Council 
of Basel, insisting in De Concordantia 
Catholica that the pope was subordinate to 
Councils; but ultimately he sided with the 
pope, and was made cardinal. As papal 
legate he visited Constantinople to promote 
the union of the Eastern and Western 
churches. He exposed the false Isidorian 
decretals, was in advance of his time in 
science, denounced perverted scholasticism 
in De Docta Ignorantia and taught that the 
earth went round the sun. See German 
monographs by Dfix (1848), Scharpff (1871) 
and Glossner (1891). 

NICOLE, Pierre (1625-95), French Jansenist, 
born at Chartres, was one of the most 
distinguished of the Port Royalists, the friend 
of Arnauld and Pascal, and author of Essais 
de morale (1671 et seq). Sec works by 
E. Thouverex (Paris 1926) and Le Breton- 
Grandmaison (Paris 1945). See Jansen. 

NICOUNI. Sec Patti (1). 

NICOLL, Sir William Robertson (1851-1923), 
Scottish man of letters, was bom at the 
Free Church manse of Lumsden, studied at 
Aberdeen, was Free Church minister at 
Dufftown 1874-77 and Kelso 1877-85. He 
then addressed himself to literary work in 
London, becoming editor of the Expositor^ 
the British Weekly (1886) and the Bookman. 
He wrote books on theolo^ and literature, 
and was knighted in 1909. See Life by T. H, 
Darlow (t9£l). 

KlCOl^, Charles Jutes Henri (1866-1936), 
Frendi pliysiciaa and bacteriolos^ a ptflA 
of Pasteur, was director of Bie Pash^ 
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Institute at Tunis (1903), and professor at the 
College de France (1932), He discovered 
that the body louse is a transmitter of typhus 
fever, and in 1928 was awarded the Nobel 
prias for medicine. 

NICOLSON, (1) Adela Floraice. See Hope (2). 

<2) Sir Harold George (1886- ), 

English diplomat, author and critic, was 
bom in Tehran, where his father, later Ist 
Baron Camock, was British charg6-d*affaires. 
Educated at Wellington College and Balliol 
College, Oxford, Nicolson had a distinguished 
career as a diplomat, entering the service in 
1909, and holding posts in Madrid, Con- 
stantinople, Tehran and Berlin until his 
resignation in 1929, when he turned to 
journalism. From 1935 to 1945 he was 
National Liberal M.P. for West Leicester. 
He is the author of several biographies, 
including those of Tennyson, Swinburne and 
the official one of George V, and of books 
on history, politics and, in Good Behaviour 
(1955), on manners. He is highly regarded 
as a literary critic. In 1913 he married 
Victoria Sackville-West (q.v,), and he was 
knighted in 1953. 

(3) William (1655-1727). English divine 
and antiquary, bom at Plumbiand, 
became successively bishop of Carlisle and 
X>erry, published the Historical Library 
(Engush, Scottish and Irish) and other 
important works and collections. See Life 
by F. G. James (1957) and Letters cd. J. 
Nichols (1809). 

NICOT, Jean, aee-kd (1530-1600), French 
diplomat and scholar, bora at Nlmes, 
bmme French ambassador at Lisbon, and 
in 1561 introduced into France the tobacco- 
plant, called after him Nicotiana. He 
compiled one of the first French dictionaries 
(1606). See his Correspondance ed. E. 
Falgairolle (Paris 1897). 

(1) BardioU Georg (177^1831), 
German historian, son of (2), he was bom 
at Copenhagen, and studied at Kiel, London 
and rainburd^ (1798-99). In 1800 he 
entered the Danish state-service, and in 1806 
the Prussian civil service. The opening of 
the university of Berlin in 1810 proved a new 
era in his life. He gave (1810-12) a course of 
lectures on Roman history, which established 
hn position as one of the most original and 

g hilosophical of modern historians. In 1816 
e was appointed Prussian ambassador at 
the papal court, and on bis retura in 1823 he 
took up his residence at Bonn, where his 
lectttics gave a powerful impetus to historical 
learning. Niebuhr possessed great intuitive 
sagacity in sifting true from false historic 
c^eoce; and though his scepticism as to 
the crecHbility of early history goes too far, 
the bulk of hti contribution to history still 
stands substantially unshaken. HaBdmische 
CtKidchtfi and other important works were 
translated into Englisii. See Madame 
Lebensmchrichieit trans. 

'jAsgoui gno iiyua* ne men 


See 


Denmark and wrote about his travels. 

Life by his son (1817). 

(3) Reinhold (1892- ), American theo- 

logum, professor of Christian Ethics in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
from 1928, he wrote Nature and Destiny 
Man (1941-43). See work by D. R. Davis 

lin^^^ Adolphe (1802-69), French marshal, 
was born at Muiet (Upper Garonne), 
and entered the army as an engineer ofiScer. 
He took part in the stormhig of Constantine 
in Algeria (1836), the sie^ of Rome (1849), 
the bombardment of Bomarnmd (1854), the 
fall of Sebastopol (1856), and the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino (1859) and became 
minister of war in 1867. See life by J, J» dela 
Tour (Paris 1912). 

NIELS)^, Carl Au&st, neeVsin (2865-1931), 
Danish composer, was bom at Ngfre- 
Lyndelse, near Odense, FOnen, the son of a 
house-painter who was also a village fiddler, 
became a bandsman at Odense, and in 18fi3 
entered Copenhagen Conservatoire. His 
compositions of this time — including the 
G minor quartet and oboe fantasias — are not 
revolutionary, being rather in the tradition 
of Gade (q.v.), but with his first symphony 
(1894) his new tendencies of progressive 
tonality and rhythmic audacity become 
apparent, though still within a classical 
structure. In his second symphony ('the 
Four Temperaments 1901-^2) polytonality 
is first used in Danish music, along wilh the 
contrapuntal style which was to become 
characteristic of Nielsen. His other works 
include four further symphonies (1912, 1916, 
2922 and 1925), the tragic opera Sasd and 
David (1902), the comic opera Masquerade 
(1906), chamber music, concertos for fiute, 
darinet and violin, and a huge organ work. 
Commotio (1931). In 1915 he was appoioted 
director of Copenhagen Conservatoire. As 
Denmark's greatest twentieth-century com- 
poser, striving through new harntonMes. 
rhythms and melodic ideas of trul^ Nordic 
character to divest Danish music of its 
prevalent romanticism, and as a conductor 
of note, Nielsen exerted a tremendous 
infiuence on the musical development of 
Denmark. See Life by R, W. U Simpson 
(1952), and his early autobiography, trans- 
lated as My Childhood il9S^). 

NIEMBSCH. SeeLENAO. 

NIEMOLLER, Martin, we'- (1592- , ^ ). 
German Lutheran pastor and defier of Hitler, 
boro at Ltppstadt, Westphalk, rose from 
midshipman to one of Germany's bdu sub- 
marine commanders in the first Worid War, 
Studied theology, was ordained in 1924 
became pastor at BlerUn-Dahlem hi 193 L 
Summoned with other protestant cburcb- 
leaders to Hitler, who mhed to. »st 
coH>peration for the Nad rdmtne. iBswndllcr 
dedifued that he, like Hitler* iMd ^ 
responsthtUty for the Geranan IP^ 

by God, whwdi he could not perinlliiwfc t® 
take away from him. His Jiouse; was ran- 
sacked by the Gestapo and cestxaoiog openly 
to prsach against the 

and ooofified from t937 to Jw In Sa^sen- 
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gao^ Germans at tht and of the war, he 
caused great astonishment when it was 
discovered that he had in 1941 volunteered 
in vain to serve again in the Oennan naw, 
despite his opposition to Hitler. His 
explanation was that he had a duty to * give 
unto Caesar what is Caesar’s In 1945 he 
was rcspottsibie for the* Declaration of Guilt* 
by the Germao churches for not opposing 
Hitler more strentiously. On the other hand 
he loudhf condemned the abuses of the de- 
Nasification courts. He vigorously opposed 
German reannament and the nuclear arms 
race. Federal Germany he described as 
* begotten in Rome and born in Washington *. 
From 1^7 he was church president of the 
Evangelical Church in Hesse and Nassau. 
See his V 0 m U*Boot zur Kamel, * From U- 
Boat to the Pulpit’ (Berlin 1934), and 
collections of his sermons (1935, 1939, 1946, 
1956), particularly Six Dachau Sermons 
(Munich 1946), also Life by D. Schmidt 
(trans. 1959). 

NIEPCE, nee-epr, (1) de St Victor, Claude 
Marie Francois (1805-70), French photo- 
grapher, nephew of (2), further developed 
photognn>hy as invented by his uncle and 
Daguerre and wrote a treatise on the subject 
(1856). See Life by R. Colson (Paris 1898). 

(2) jocepii Nkdpmire (1765-1833), French 
chemist, uncle of (I), one of the inventors 
of photography^ was born at Chalon-sur- 
Sadne, served m the army, and in 1795 
became administrator of Nice. At Chalon in 
1801 he devoted himself to chemistry, and at 
length succeeded in producing a photograph 
on metal. He co-operated with Daguerre in 
further research. See Ufe bv Fouqu6 (Paris 
1867), and H. and A. Gernsnetm’s Daguerre 

NIETZSCHE, Friedrich Wilhelm, neetz shd 
(1844-1900), German philosopher and critic, 
bom at Rbcken, Saxony, the son of a village 
pastor, was pai^onateiy religious as a boy 
and so brillumt an undemaduate at Bonn 
and Leipzig that he was olikred and accepted 
the proiessorslup of Classical Philology at 
Basel (1869-79) before graduating. A 
disciple of Schopenhauer, he dedicated bis 
lirst book Die Qeburt der Tragddie (1872), 

' The Birth of Tragedy * (trans. 1909), to hts 


miyor work, Also sprach Zarathustra (1883- 
1885), ’Thus spmee Zarathustra’ (trans. 
1933), develops the idea of the superman, 
Jenseits ¥on Out und Bdse^ * Beyond Good 
and Evil’ (1886), the twin moralities for 
the master on the principle * Nothing is true; 
everything is allowed^ and slaves whose 
suffering is insignificant for * almost every- 
thing we call higher culture is based upon the 
spiritualizing and intensifying of cruelty*. 
Etymological justification for his trans- 
formation of moral terms is presented in 
Cenealogie der Moral (1887). Much of his 
esoteric doctrine appmed to the Nazis, but 
intensely individualistic, he was no nationalist 
and not anti-Semitic. With Kierkegaard 
whom he despised, he greatly influenced 
existentialism. He died after eleven years 
of insanity at Weimar. See collected works, 
cd. Nietzsche Archiv (Weimar 1922), Life 
by his sister, E. Forster-Nietzsefae (1895- 
1904), who also wrote three biographical 
studies (trans. 1912, 1915, 1924), and letters 
(1909-26) to Wagner (trans. 1922), and Lives 
by D. Halevy (1909), C. Andler (1920-31) ; 
and studies by K. Jaspers (1936), F. C. 
Copleston (1942), J. Uurin (1948), W. A. 
Kaufmann (1950), E. Heller, The Disinherited 
Mind (1952) and K A. Lea (1957). 

NIEUWLAND. JuUus Arthur (1878-1936). 
American chemist, bom in Belgium, took 
orders as a priest (1903) and became professor 
of Chemistry at Notre Dame university 
(1923). His researches led to the production 
of artificial rubber (duprene) and he pla^^ed 
an important part in the discovery of lewisite. 

NIGHTINGALE, Florence (1820-1910), Eng- 
lish hospital reformer, daughter of William 
Edward Nightingale of Embly Park, Hants, 
was born at Florence. She went into training 
as a nurse at Kaiserswerth (1851) and Paris. 
In 1854 war was declared with Russia; after 
the battle of the Alma Miss Nightingale 
offered to go out and organize a nursing 
department at Scutari, and in October she 
departed with thirty-eight nurses. She 
arrived in time to receive the wounded from 
Inkermann (November 5) into overcrowded 
wards; soon she had 10,000 sick men under 
her care. But she saw in the bad sanitary 
arrangements of the hospitals the causes of 


the true successors to Greek tragedy. In 
Tour brilliant critical essays, Unzeitgemdssige 
Betraehtmgen, ’Untimely Contemplations ’ 
(1873-76), he first ^pressed his entliusiasm 
ipr the aristocratic iml and hlf contempt for 
the masses in histoiy. Convinced that 
Lhristiaiiity was bankrupt, he detenninod to 
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to the removal of these causes. She returned 
to England in 1856 and a fund of £50,000 was 
subscribed to enable her to form an institution 
for the training of nurses at St Thomas’s and 
at King’s College Hospital. She devoted 
many years to the question of Army sanitary 
reform, to the improvement of nursing and 
to public health in India. Her main work 
Notes on Nursing (1859) went throu|^ many 
editions. Sher^vedtheOrderof Moritln 
1907. See books W Sir E. Cook (1913). D.£. 
Muir (1946), C wWlham^-Smlth (1950) and 
Z. Pope (1958). Selected w^ltlngSa ed. L. R. 
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he appeared as Petrouchka in the first 
performance of Stravinsky’s ballet. His 
work as a choreographer, except for the 
controversial UApris-midi d*un faune^ was 
not successful. Nijinsky was interned in 
Hungary during the early part of the first 
World War, rejoined Diaghilev for a world 
tour, but became completely and incurably 
insane in 1917 in Switzerland. See biography 
by R. Ny insky. 

NIKISCH, Arthur (1855-1922). Hungarian 
conductor, was conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 1889-93, Gewandhaus 
Concerts, Leipzig, from 1895, and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. See Life by F. 
Pfohl (Hamburg 1925). 

NILAND, D’Arcy, nV- ( ? - ), Australian 
writer, contribute over five hundred short 
stories to magazines and established himself 
as a leading Australian novelist with his 
natural and vivid descriptions of life in the 
• outback ’ in The Shiralee (1955), which was 
filmed. Call me when the Cross turns over 
(1958) and Big Smoke (1959). 

NILSSON, Christine (1843-1921). Swedish 

. operatic singer, born at Wexio, Sweden, 
made her d4but at Paris in 1864, and became 
a leading prima donna in Europe and the 
United States. She retired in 1888. See 
Lives by H. Headland (Rock Island, 111., 
1943) and M. L. Lofgren (Stockholm 1944). 

NJMITZ, Chester WUliam, nim'its (1885- 
), American admiral, bom at Fredericks- 
burg, Texas, graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1905, served mainly in 
submarines, and by 1938 had risen to the 
rank of rear-admiral. Chief of the bureau 
of navigation during 1939-41, in 1941-45 
he commanded the U.S. Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean areas, contributing largely to 
the defeat of Japan. He was made a fleet 
admiral in 1944, and became chief of naval 
operations in 1945-47, signing the Japanese 
surrender documents for the U.S. Special 
assistant to the secretary of the Navy 
(1947-49), he led the U.N. mediation com- 
mission in the Kashmir dispute in 1949. He 
was created G.C.B. in 1945. See S. £. 
Morison’s History of U.S. Naval Operations in 
World War 11 (1947-54). 

NIMROD. See Apperley, C. J. 

NINIAN, St, Lowland Scots, Ringaa (c. 360- 
c. 4^2), the first known apostle of S^tland, 
was bom on the shores of the Solway Firth. 
He made a pilgrimage to -Rome, was conse- 
crated bishop by the pope, visited St Martin 
at Tours, and he founds the church of 
Whithorn (397). He laboured successfully 
for the evangelization of the Southern Piets. 
See his Life by Allied (1109-66), edited 
Bishop Forbes (1874), and studies by A. B. 
Scott (1916) and W. D. Simpson (1940). 

NIKOW^ Paul, aip'ko/(l«60-i940), German 
engiiieer, bom at Laueoburg, one of the 
pioneers of television, became interested in 
the electrical transmission of visual images 
and invented in 1884 the Nipkow disc, a 
ipe^aiiica! scanning device consisting of a 
disc with a spiral pattens of 

g s eoeB oyeiBctfoaic scanning. 

NITHA kDT, M. See OkOnewald, M. 

NITHSDALE, VillUaBi Minmil, 5Si of 


(1676-1744), Scottish Jacobite, at seven 
succeeded his father, in 1699 married Lady 
Winifred Herbert (c. 1679-1749), youngest 
daughter of the Marquis of Powis, and lived 
at his Kirkcudbrightshire seat, Terregles. A 
Catholic, in 1715 he joined the English 
Jacobites under Forster and Derwentwater, 
and was taken prisoner at Preston. He was 
tried for high-treason in London, and 
sentenced to death; but on February 23, 
1716 — the night before the day fixed for his 
execution — he escaped from the Tower in 
woman’s apparel, through the heroism of his 
countess. They settled at Rome, where the 
Earl died. See Sir W, Fraser s Book of 
Carlaverock (1873), and H. Taylor, Lady 
Nithsdale (1939). 

NITZSCH, (1) Gregor Wilhelm (1790-1861), 
German philologist, son of (3), father of (4), 
brother of (2), fought as a volunteer at 
Leipzig and from 1827 devoted himself to 
defending the unity of the Homeric poems. 
See study by Lubker (Jena 1864). 

(2) Karl Immanuel (1787-1868), German 
Protestant theologian, son of (3), brother of 
(1), became professor at Bonn in 1822, and in 
1847 at Berlin. He subordinated dogma to 
ethics, and was one of the leaders of the 
broad evangelical school. His chief books 
arc System der Christ lichen Lehre (1829; 
Eng. trans. 1849), Praktiseke Theoiogie 
(1847-67), Chnstliche Glaubenslehre (1858), 
several volumes of sermons and essays. Sec 
studies by Bcyschlag (2nd ed. 1882) and 
Hermens (1886). 

(3) Karl Ludwig (1751-1831), German 
Protestant theologian, father of (1) and (2), 
in 1790 became professor at Wittenburg. 
Sec work by Hoppe (Halle 1832). 

(4) Karl Wilhelm (1818-80), German 
historian, son of (I), a pupil of Niebuhr, he 
was professor at Kiel, Konigsberg and Berlin. 
His writings embrace historical studies on 
Polybius (1842) and the Gracchi (1847), Die 
idmische Annalistik (1873), Deutsche Studien 
(1879), German history to the peace oi 
Augsburg (1883-85), and a history of the 
Roman republic (1884-85). 

NIVELLE, Robert (1857-1924). French 
general, bom at Tulle, was artillery colonel 
ID August 1914, and made his name when in 
command of the army of Verdun by recaptur- 
ing Douaumont and other forts (October 
December 1916). He was commandcr-in- 
chief, December 1916 to May 1917, when his 
Aisne offensive failed and he.was superseded 
by P6tain. Sec study by F. E. A. Hellot 
(1917). 

NIXON, Richard Milhous (191 3- ),American 
politician, bora in Yorba Linda, California, 
after five years in practice as a lawyer, he 
served in the U.S. Navy, prior to his election 
to the House of Representatives in 1946. He 
became a senator in 1956, and vice-president 
in 1952. His swift dimb in political circles 
was a result of fearless outspoketiness and 
brilliant political tactics, and he was 
ticuiarly prominent as a member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activitiw, 
working on the Alnea* Hiss (q.v.) In 
May 1958 be and ms wife ware suteeded to 
violent anti-American dcmonstratiojis m 
Peru and Venezuela, diuitig a goodwill tour 
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of Latin America, and in 1959 on a visit to 
Moscow he achieved notoriety by his out- 
spoken exchanges with Mr Khruschev. 

NKRUMAH, Kwame (1909- L Ghanian 
politician, was bom at Ankrorul and was 
educated at Achimota College and Lincoln 
University, Penn. As a student at the London 
School of Economics after the second World 
War he helped to organize the Pan-African 
congress. He returned to Africa as secretary 
of the United Gold Coast Convention, a 
nationalist movement from which he broke 
away in 1949 to form the Convention People’s 
par^ with the slo^ ‘ self-government now 
In 1950 he was imprisoned for his part in 
calling strikes and was elected to parliament 
while still in jail. A year later he was 
released, elected as first municipal member 
for Accra and became virtual prime minister 
with the title of Leader of Business in the 
Assembly. He was confirmed in power at 
the 1956 election and in 1957 became the 
first prime minister of the independent 
Commonwealth State of Ghana. In the 
earlier years of his government he aroused 
criticism for his * dictatorial * attitudes, 
though he was worshipped by West Africans 
as the ’ Gandhi of Africa * and a significant 
leader first of the movement against white 
domination and then of Pan-Afnean feeling. 
Publications include Towards Cohniat Free- 
dom (1946) and his autobiography (1957). 
Sec Life by B. Timothy (1955). 

NOAILLES, nd-ah'y\ distinguished French 
family: 

(1) Adrien Maurice, 3rd Duke of (1678- 
1 766), son of (3), grandfather of (9), won his 
marshal's baton in Louis XV's wars. See his 
M^moires (1839). 

(2) Anna-Eliiiabeth, Comtesse de (1876- 
1933), poet and novelist, wrote many poems 
and novels and was acclaimed ‘ Princesse des 
Icttres’. See books by C. C, Osborne 
(Paris 1928), J. Larnac (Paris 1931), C, 
Fournet (Geneva 1950). 

(3) AimG Jules, 2nd Duke of (1650-1708), 
father of (1), brother of (8), commanded 
against the Huguenots and in Spain and 
became marshal. 

(4) Antoine de (1504-62), admiral and 
ambassador, was ambassador to England 
1553-56. 

(5) EnianocI Henri Victurnien de (1830^ 
1909), diplomat, son of (10), brother of (7), 
was ambassador in Italy, Constantinople and 
Berlin, and wrote on Poland. 

(6) Emanuel Marie Louis de (1743-1822), 
diplomat, brother of (11), grandfather of 
(10), was ambassador at Amsterdam, Lon- 
don and Vienna. 

(7) Jules, 7th Duke of (1826-95), economist, 
son of (10), brother of (5), was best known for 
his economic writings. 

(8) LooB Antoiiie de (1651-1729), ecclesi- 
astic, brother of (3), archbishop of Paris 
(1695), he became cardinal in 1700 and was a 
reformer of derical practice. Sec book by 
H, de Barthelemy (Paris 1886), 

m Louts Marie de (1756-1804), soldier, 
frandson of (1), served in America under 
whyette, supported the Frmtch Revolution 
fpr a time, riien returned to America and 
defended San Domingo against the English. 


(10) Paul, 6th duke of (1802-85), historian, 
grandson of (6), grandnephew of (11), was 
a member of the Academy (1849) and 
ambassador to St Petersburg (1871). 

(11) Paul Frirngois, 5th duke of ( 1 739-1 824), 
chemist, brother of (6), granduncle of (10), 
was a soldier who later attained eminence 
as a chemist. He lived in retirement after 
1792. 

NOBEL, Alfred (1833-96), Swedish inventor 
and manufacturer, was bom at Stockholm, 
October 21. His father, a manufacturer, 
settled 1837-59 in St Petersburg, and in 1860 
began to manufacture nitro-glycerinc. In 
1867 Alfred, who assisted him, discovered 
through the accidental escape of some nitro- 
glycerme from a cask into the siliceous sand 
of the packing, how to make a safe and 
manageable explosive — dynamite. He also 
invented blasting-jelly and several kinds of 
smokeless powder. Ultimately he had 
manufactories at Brefors in Sweden, and 
experimented on mild steel for armour-plates, 
Ac. At his death at San Remo on December 
10, 1896, he left a fortune of over £2,000,000, 
most of which he destined to go for annual 
prizes in the fields of physics, chemistry, 
physiology or medicine, literature and peace. 
See Lives by Pauli (1947) and Halasz (1960). 
NOBILE, Umberto, nd'bee-lay (1885- ). 

Italian airman, bora at Lauro, became an 
aeronautical engineer and built the airships 
Norge and Italia. Wrecked in the airship 
Italia when returning from the North Pole 
(May 1928), he was adjudged (1929) respon- 
sible for the disaster. In the U.S.A. 1939-42, 
he later returned to Italy and was re-instated. 
See Amundsen. 

NOBILI, Leopoldo (1784-1835), Italian physi- 
cist, professor of Physics at Florence, invented 
the thermopile used in measuring radiant 
heat, and the astatic galvanometer. 
NOCARD, Edmond Isidore Etienne, (1850^ 
1903), French biologist, made important 
discoveries in the field of veterinary science, 
and demonstrated that meat and milk from 
tubercular cattle could transmit the disease 
to man. 

NODDACK, Ida Eva (1896- ), and Waiter 

Karl Friedrich ( 1 893- ), German chemists, 

husband and wife, in 1925 discovered the 
elements masurium and rhenium. 

NODIER, Charles, nod-yay (1780-1844), 
French writer, from 1823 librarian of the 
Btblioth6que de PArsenal in Paris, was 
elected to the Academy in 1833. He deeply 
influenced the Romanticists of 1830, but 
little save his short stories and his fatrv-tales 
is remembered. See studies by Wey (1844), 
Mme Mcnnessicr-Nodicf (Paris 1867), 
Magnin (Paris 1911), and Henri-Rosier 
(Paris 1931). 

NOEL-BAKER, Phflip (1889- ), British 

Labour politician, after a brilliant athletic 
and academic career at Cambridge, captained 
the British Olympic team (1912), and in the 
war commanded a Friends* ambulance unit. 
He served on the secretariat of the peace 
conference (1919) and of the League of 
Nations (1919-22), was M.P. for Coventry 
(1920-31) and for Derby from 1936. He was 
Cassel professor of International Relattons 
at London (1924-29) and Dodge Lecturer 
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at Vale (1934), where he was awarded the 
Howland prize. He has written a number of 
books on international problems, including 
Disarmament (1926), and a standard work. 
The Arms Race (1958). During and after the 
second World War he held several junior 
ministerial posts and was Labour secretary 
of state for Air (1946-47), of Commonwealth 
Relations (1947-50) and minister of Fuel 
and Power (1950-51). He was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize (1959). See his auto- 
biographical Something to Remember (1957). 
His son, Francis (1920- ), was Labour 
M.P. from 1955, 

NOGUCHI, Hideyo (1876-1928). Japanese 
bacteriologist, born in Japan, worked in the 
U.S. from 1899, and made important 
discoveries in the cause and treatment of 
syphilis and also of yellow fever from which 
he died. See Life by G. Eckstein (1931). 
NOIl^, Emil, pseud, of Emil Hansen (1867- 
1956), German artist, born at Nolde, 
worked in Munich, Paris and Copenhagen, 
and was one of the most important Expres- 
sionist painters, his powerful style being 
summed up by the phrase * blood and soil *. 
He was a member of Die Briicke (1906^-07) 
and produced a large number of etchings, 
lithographs and woodcuts. See his My Own 
L^e (2 vols., 1931-34). 

NOLLEKENS, Joseph, R.A. (1737-1823), 
Endish sculptor, was bom in London, and 
in 1760-70 worked in Rome. He has given 
us likenesses of most of his famous contem- 
poraries— Garrick, Sterne, Goldsmith, John- 
son, Fox, Pitt, George 111, He died 
April 23, leaving £200,000. See J. T. Smith*s 
Nottekens and his Times (1828, new ed. 1949) 
and P. Colson, Their Ruling Passions (1950), 
NOLU^, Jean Antoine, nol^ay (1700-70), 
French abb6 and physicist, professor at 
Paris (1738), F.R.S. (1734), discovered 
osmosis (1748), invented an electroscope, and 
improved the Leyden Jar. 

NONIUS MARCELLUS (4th cent a.d.). 
Latin grammarian, was the author of a 
poor treatise, De Compendiosa Doctrina, 
precious as preserving many words in for- 

S tten senses, and passs^ from ancient 
tin authors now lost. See ed. by W. M. 
Ramey (1903). 

NONNUS (5th cent a.d.). Greek poet of 
Panopolis (Egypt), wrote a long Bacchus-epic 
iDUmysiaca, trans. Rouse, 19^) and a verse 
paraphrase of St John’s Gospel. See study 


^^Gplc^ (1930). 


3RDAU, Max Simon (1849-1923), Jewisb- 
Hungarian author, bom of Jewish desmt 
at Budapest, he studied medicine and 
established himself as physician, first at his 
birthplace (1878), and then at Paris (1886). 
He wrote several books of travel, but became 
Imown as the author of works on moral and 
sodid ^Btestions, including Conventional Lies 
t^pekty (1883; 15th cd. 1890; Eng. trans. 
189^, and as a novelist He was also an 
'imm 2i0nm in Europe. See books 
£ and M, Kordau Q4.Y. 1943) and M. 
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lished descriptions of several counties and 
maps which wm the first printed English 
maps to show roads and a scale. Several of 
his maps were used for Camden’s Britannia. 
He made surveys of Crown lands and other 
works include a travel guide (1625). 
NORDENSKJOLD, (1) Baron Nils Adolf Erik, 
nor'din^shesl (1832-1901), Swedish Arctic 
navigator, was bom at Helsingfors, Novem- 
ber 18, 1832, naturalized himself in Sweden, 
and made several expeditions to Spitsbergen ; 
and mapped the south of the island. After 
two preliminary trips proving the navigability 
of the Kara Sea, he accomplished (June 1878- 
September 1879) the navigation of the North- 
east Passage, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
along the north coast of Asia. He later 
made two expeditions to Greenland. See his 
Voyage of the Vega (Eng. trans. 1881), 
Scientific Results of the Vega Expedition 
(1883), &c.; works by A. Leriie (1879) and 
S. Hedin (1928). 

(2) Nils Otto Gustav (1869-1928). Swedish 
Antarctic explorer, nephew of (I), after 
travels in S. America led an exp^ition to 
the Antarctic (1901-03) and explored the 
Andes (1920 21). See Life by H. Munthe 
(Stockholm 1928). 

NORFOLK, Dukes of. See Howard. 
NORMAN, Montagu, 1st Baron (1871-1950). 
English banker, after serving in the South 
African war entered banking and became 
associated with the Bank of England. He 
was elected governor of the Bank in 1920 
and held this post until 1944. During this 
time he wielded mat influence on national 
and international monetary affairs. See 
Life by Sir H, Clay (1957). 

NORRIS, (1) Frank (1870-1902), American 
novelist, born in Chicago, first studied art 
but later turned to journalism, and while 
a reporter was involved in the Jameson raid 
in South Africa. He was influenced by Zola 
and was one of the first American nataralisl 
writers, his major novel being McTeague 
(1899). Sec Life by F. Walker (1932) and 
study by B. Marchand (1942). 

(2) Kathleen (1880- ), American novel- 

ist, bora in San Francisco, bej^ writing 
stories and published her ml novel. 
Mother, in 1911. Since then she has written 
many popular novels and short stories, 
including Certain People of fnumrtance (1922) 
and Over at the Crowleys (1946). 

NORTH, (1) Brownlow (1810-75), English 
evangelist, after living a life of pleasure 
for many years, became aft evangelist 
preaching mainly in Scotland. See Lifb by 
K. Moody-Stuart (1929). 

(2) Sir Dndley (1641-91), economist, 
brother of (3^. {'0, (9), a Turkey mer^ant, 
lived for a time in Constantinople, became 
a sheriff of London and a commismuer of 
customs. He was a keen-eved obterw, tmd 
bad great mechanical genius, and his 
eouraes UMn Trade (1691) antiripaiod Adam 
Smith. S^Ufe by R. North (im. 

(3) Sk Dudley Bmkm <1^1^ . )i 
British admire, entered the navy la 1S95 and 
was commander of the cruiser Nene SSeoigiid 
at Hetolaiid and luttoiL He was of 
staff ot^ home Ssst ttam 1 9S2 to 1935 and 
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1939-40. He was relieved of his command 
af^ six Vichy French warships had been 
allowed to pass throuah the Gibraltar Straits 
to oppose the Dakar landing. In May 1957 
the prime minister, while exonerating him 
from charges of ne^di^rnce and upholding his 
integrity^ refused to open an inquiry into his 

, (4) Sir Edward, let Baron (1496-1564), 
father of (10), a privy councillor, 
held important posts during the reigns of 
Henry ViII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. 
See work by Lady F. Bushby (1911). 

(5) Fnuids, lit Baron Guilford (1637-S5), 
lawyer.^brother of (2). (7), (9). educated at 
Cambridge and called to the bar in 1655, 
was successively solicitor-general, attorney- 
general, lord imief-justice of the court of 
co^oo pleas, privy-councillor, lord chan- 
cellor (1682), and Baron Guilford (1683). 
Sec Lifoby R. North (1742). 

(6) FMarfck, Stfa Lord North and 2iid Ear) 
of Giilifoid (1732-79), statesman, entered 
Parliament at the age of twenty-two, became 
a lord of the treasury, chancellor of the 
exchequer imd in 1770 prime minister. He 
was largely responsible for the measures that 
brought about the loss of America, being too 
ready to surrender his judgment to the 
Kjng*8. ^ In 1782 he resigned and later 
entered Into a coalition with Fox, hitherto 
his opponent, and served with him under 
the Duke of Portland in 1 783. See Lives by 
R, Lucas (1913), W. B. Pembetlon (1938) and 
stu^ by M. Butterfield (1949), 

(7) Jolm (1645-83),^8cholar, brother of (2), 
(5), (9), a fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
brid», succeeded Barrow as master of 
Trinity Colleju In 1677, and became clerk of 
the doset to Charles IL See Life by R. North 
(1744). 

(8) Marianne (1830-90), flower painter, a 
descendant of (9), paints flowers in many 
countries and gave her valuable collection to 
Kew Gardens. See her autobiography (2 vob. 
1892-93). 

(9) Roger (1653-1734), lawyer and writer, 
brother of (2), (5), (7), was educated at 
Jesus Cotlcfe, Cambridge, entered the Middle 
1 empte and rose to a lucrative practice at the 
bar. A non*jtttor, he retii^ alter the 
Revolution. His three hyper-culogistic 
biomphies. his autobiography (all collected 
by Jessop in 1890) and his Examen (1740) give 
him a plaoe in English literature. 

00) Sir Tbomas (?1 535-71601), translator, 
son of (4), is luiowil for his translation 
or nutardi (1579), a noble monument of 
English from whlth Shakespeare drew his 
Knowledge Of atioieiit history (ed. by Wynd- 
ham 6 volt, 1895 Cf tee.). He made other 
translation ftom Uie Franch and Italian. 
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1894) and his own with Ward (1901). He 
was elected R.A. in 1787. See Life by 
Gwynn (1898). 

(2) Sir Stafford. See Iddesleich. 
NORTHROP, John Howard (1891- ), 

American biochemist, discovered the fermen- 
tation process for the manufacture of acetone, 
worked on enzymes and published Crystalline 
Enzymes (1939). In 1946 he shared the 
Nobel prize for chemistry with W. Stanley 
for their study of ways of producing purified 
enzymes and virus products. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Dukes of. See 
Percy. 

NORTON, (1) Andrews (1786-1853). Ameri- 
can Unitarian theologian, father of (3), 
studied at Harvard, became professor there, 
and wrote Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians (1833), and two 
works on The Genuineness of the Gospels. 

(2) Caroline Ellzaheth Sarah (1808-77), 
Irish poet and novelist, was bom in London, 
second of the three beautiful grand-daughters 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Her eldest 
sister became Lady Duflerin, the other 
Duchess of Somerset; and she herself in 
1827 married a barrister, the Hon. George 
Chappie Norton (1800-75). She bore him 
three sons, of whom the second succeeded as 
fourth Lord Grantley; but the marriage 
proved most unhappy, and her friendship 
with Lord Melbourne (q.v.) led her husband 
to institute a groundless and unsuccessful 
action of divorce (1836). She supported her 
family by her writings, and her experiences 
and publications helped to improve the legal 
status of women. In March 1877 she 
married Sir William Stirling Maxwell (q.v.), 
but died June J 5. See Lives by J. G. Perkins 
(1909) and A. Acland (1948). 

(3) Charles Eliot (1827-1908), American 
author, son of (1), joint-editor with Lowell 
of the North American Review^ was pro- 
fessor of Art at Harvard from 1875 and 
personal friend of Carlyle, Lowell, Emerson, 
Kusktn and Clough, whose letters he edited. 
See his Utters (N.Y. 1913); study by E. W. 
Emerson and W. F. Harris (N.Y, 1912), and 
Life by K. Vanderbilt (1960). 

(4) Thomas (1532-84), English lawyer, 
M.P., and poet, with Sackville (q.v.) joint- 
author of Gorboducn was bom in London, 
and died at Sharpenhoe, Beds. 

NORWAY, N.S. SeeSHUTE(2). 
NORWICH. See Cooper (2). 
NOSTRADAMUS, or MkBel de NotredMtte 
(1503-66), French astrologer, bom at St Reroi 
in Provence, December 14, 1503, became 
doctor of medicine in 1529, and practised at 
Agen, Lyons, kc. He set hiifisw Up 88 a 
pro^et about 1547. His Cnnmiei of 
predictions in rhymed quatrains (tvio ool- 
lectiotis, 1555-58), expressed generally in 
obscure and enigmaticS) terms, brooi^t 
their author a great reputation. Ctuifles IX 
on his accession appointed him phy8idatt;in- 
ordinary. Nostradamus died Jnly 2, 1566. 
Bee books on hbh by Jaubert (1656), Hato 
(1712), tuMm (1842), and C A. 
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NOVAK, Viteslav (1870-1949), Czech com- Meredith, was followed by o/OW 

poser, bom at Kamenitz, studied then Japan (1903) and The Forest of Wild Thyme 
taught at Prague. His many compositions (1905), both of which attracted some notice, 
bear the impress of his native folk-melody. Noyes now turned to the subject of some of 
NOVALIS, the pen-name of FHedrich von his most successful work — the sea, and in 
Hardenberg (1772-1801), who was called particular the Elizabethan tradition. Forty 
the ‘ Prophet of Romanticism ’. At Weis- Singing Seamen (1908) and the epic Drake 
senfels (1795) he fell in love with a beauti- (1908) were in this vein. Having married an 
ful girl, whose early death left a lasting im- American, he travelled in the U.S.A. lecturing 
pression upon him. He died of consump- and receiving many academic honours, 
tion. He left two philosophical romances, culminating in the visiting professorship of 
both incomplete, Heinrich von Ofterdingen Poetry at Princeton (1914). In 1922 appeared 
and Lehrlinge zu Sais, His Hymnen an die The Torchbearers, a paneprric in blank verse 
Nacht and his Poems and Sacred Songs are on the hitherto comparatively unsung men of 
finished productions. See Carlyle’s Miscel- science. Noyes’ verse shows ^eat craftsman- 
laneous Essays (vol. ii), the Life published at ship, and has rhythm, melody and lyric 
Gotha (2nd ed. 1883), and the correspon- quality; he has however been criticized for 
dence with the Schlegels (1880). conservatism and unwillingness to experi- 

NOVATIAN (fl. 3rd cent. a.d.). a Roman ment. That he had no affection whatsoever 
Stoic, was converter] to Christianity and for modem trends is apparent in his Some 
ordained a priest. In a.d. 251, soon after Aspects of Modern Poetry (1924), which is a 
the Decian persecution, a controversy arose defence of traditionalism. He also wrote 
about those who fell away during persecution, essays, plays, and studies of William Morris 
Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, defended and Voltaire. The latter, published shortly 
indulgence towards the lapsed; Novatian after his conversion to Roman Catholicism, 
was chosen by a small party and ordained involved him in a mild controversy with the 
bishop in opposition to Cornelius. The clergy. See his autobiographical Two Worlds 
Novatians denied the ia^A fulness of readmit- for Memory (1953). 

ting the lapsed to communion, and set up (2) John Humphrey (1811-86), American 
bishops at Carthage, Constantinople, Alex- Perfectionist, born at Bratilcboro, Vermont, 
andria, in Phrygia, Gaul and Spain. The as a theological student discovered that the 
sect, in spite of persecution, survived into prevailing theology was wrong. He founded 
the 6th century. a ‘ Perfectionist ’ church at Putney, Vermont, 

NOVELLO, (1) Ivor, in full Ivor Novell© and he and his converts put their property 
Davies (1893-1951), Welsh actor, composer, into a common stock. In 1848 the com- 
song-wnter and dramatist, son of the munists removed to Oneida, N.Y. Noyes 
singer Dame Oara Novello Davies, was died at Niagara Falls, Ontario. See his 
bora in Cardiff and educated at Magdalen several works, Hepworth Dixon*s New 
College School, Oxford, where he was a America, &c,; Nordhoff, Communistic 
chorister. His song Keep the Home Fires Societies of the United States (1215), 

Burning was one of the most successful of NUFFIELD, William Richard Morris, 1st 
World War 1. He first appeared on the Viscount (1877 ), British motor magnate 

regular stage in London in 1921. He enjoyed and philanthropist, started in the cycle 
great popularity, his most successful and business and by 1910 was manufacturing 
characteristic works being his * Ruritanian ’ prototypes of Morris Oxford cars. He was 
musical plays such as Clamorous Night the first British manufacturer to develop the 
(1935), The Dancing Years (1939), King*s mass production of cheap cars. He received 
Bhapsody (1949). His last play was Gay*s a baronetcy in 1929 and was raised to the 
the Word (1950). Sec Life by P. Noble peerage in 19.14. He has used part of hi*? 
(195 1 ). vast fortune to benefit hospitals, charities and 

(2) Vincent (1781-1861), English organist, Oxford University. In 1943 he established 
composer and music publisher, bom in the Nuffield Foundation for medical. 
London of an Italian father and English scientific and social research, 
mother, was a founder of the Philharmonic NUNCOMAR. See Hastings (Warren)* 
(1813), and its pianist and conductor. His NtWEZ DE ARCE, Caspar, noo'nyeth rtwy 
compositions improved church music, and ar'thay (1834-1903), Spanish poet, 
he was a painstaking editor of unpublished tist and statesman, born at Valladoliu. 
works of musicians. He lived at Nice from graduated from the University of Toledo, 
1849. His son, Joseph Vfaieeiit (1810-96), held office in the government in 1883 and 
also organist and music publisher, from 1857 1888, and in 1894 received a national ovation 

lived at Nice and at Genoa with his sister, at Toledo. As a lyric poet he may be styje<i 
Mrs Cowden Clarke (q.v.). Another sister, the * Spanish Tennyson and among his 
Clara Anastasia (1818-1908), vocalist, bora poems are GW/or del Comho/e (1875), Vljima 
m London, won triumphs all over Europe; JLamentacidn de Lord Byron iiK79)^ £t V^rttgo 
in 1843 married Count Gigliucci; but (1879),Xo Pmco ( 1884) and LtfAfarig/o (1886). 
returned to the stage 1850-^. His plays include Im Cueuia del Zapatero 

NOYES, (I) Alfred (1880-1958), English poet, 0859) and E! Haz de Leila (1872). ^ ^ , 

bom in Staffordshire, beg^n writing verse NUR ED-DIN MAHMCD, Maksk aFAdci 
as an undergraduate at Oxford, and on the (1117-73), bora at Damascus, succewed luj 
atransth of luting a volume published in hit fafher as ruler of Nortbmi Syria in 1145, ano 
ffnat jj^ & left without taking a decree, from this time his life wag one long duel w«n 
iS book, loom ef Years (1902), which the Christians. Count Joscclin*s great defeat 
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Crusade; and the Crusaders were foiled by of Baghdad sultan of Syria and Egypt, became 
Nur ed-Din before Damascus. The emir jealous of Saladin, and was preparing to 
next conquered Tripolis, Antioch and march into Egypt when he died. 

Damascus (1153). His nephew, Saladin, NURI £S-SA’ID. See Es-Sa’id. 
coinpleted the concmest of Egypt from the IVYSTRoM, Gosta (1890- ), Swedish 

Fatimites. Nur ed>Din, created by the calif composer and painter. 
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OAKSEY. See Lawrence, Geoffrey. 

OASTLER, Richard (1789-1861), English 
reformer, advocate of a ten-hours* working 
day and the factory laws, by his opposition 
to the poor-law irritated his employer, 
Thomas Thornhill, who dismissed him from 
his stewardship of Fixby estate, near Hudders- 
field and had him jailed (1840-44) for a 
debt of £2000, ultimately paid by subscrip- 
tion. Sec Life by C. Driver (1947). 

OATES, (1) Lawrence Edward Grace (1880- 
1912), English explorer, was born in Putney 
in 1880, and educated at Eton, which he left 
to serve in the South African War with the 
Inniskilling Dragoons. In 1910 he set out 
with Scott*s Antarctic Expedition, and was 
one of the party of five to reach the South 
Pole (January 17, 1912). On the return 
journey the explorers suffered dangerous 
delay and became weatherbound. Lamed 
b>( severe frostbite, Oates, convinced that his 
crippled condition would fatally handicap 
his companions* pro.spcct of winning through, 
walked out into the blizzard, deliberately 
sacrificing his life to enhance his comrades* 
chances of survival. See L, C. Bcmacchi, 
A Very Gallant Gentleman (1933). 

(2) Titus (1649-1705), English conspirator 
and perjurer, was born at (Jakbam, the son 
of an Anabaptist preacher, who became at 
the Restoration rector of All Saints', Hastings. 
The boy was brought up at Oakham school. 
Merchant Taylors’ (1665), and Sedlcscombc 
in Sussex; entered Caius 0)llcge, Cambridge 
(1667): and two years later was admitted to 
St John's. Next taking order^ he held 
curacies and a naval chaplaincy, from all of 
which he was expelled for infamous practices. 
With the Rev. Dr Tonge he resolved to 
concoa the ‘ narrative of a horrid plot and, 
I'cigning conversion to Catholicism, was 
admitted to the Jesuit seminaries of Valladolid 
and St Omer. From both in a few months 
he was expelled for misconduct, but, returning 
to London in June 1678, he forthwith com- 
municated to the authorities his pretended 
plot, the main features of which were a rising 
of the Catholics, a general massacre of 
Protestants, the burning of London, the 
assassination of the king, and the invasion of 
Ireland by a French army. He swore to the 
^uth of it before a magistrate, Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, who on October 1 7 was found 
dead in a ditoi^murdered possibly by Titus 
and his confederates. All London straight- 
away went wild with fear and rage, and Oates 
the hero of the day. A pension of 
£480 was granted him, and a suite of apart- 


ments at Whitehall set apart for his use; the 
mob cheered him as the ‘saviour of his 
country*. Bedloe, Dangerfield and other 
wretches came forward to back or emulate his 
charges; the queen herself was assailed; and 
many C^atholics were cast into prison. He 
was directly or indirectly the cause of thirty- 
five judicial murders; but after two years a 
reaction set in. In May 1683 Oates was fined 
£100,000 for calling the Duke of York a 
traitor, and being unable to pay, was im- 
prisoned; in May 1685 he was found guilty 
of perjury, and sentenced to be stripped of his 
canonicals, pilloried, flogged and imprisoned 
for life. The Revolution of 1688 set him at 
liberty, and he was even granted a pension. 
See Seccombe's Lives of Twelve Bad Men 
(1894), and Pollock’s The Popish Plot (new 
ed. 1944). 

OBEL, Matthias de 1*. See L’Obel. 

OBERLIN, Johann Friedrich, o'bMeen (1740- 
1826), Alsatian clergyman, was bom at 
Strasburg, and in 1767 became Protestant 
pastor of Waldbach. in the Ban de la Roche, 
a wild mountainous district of Alsace, which 
had suffered terribly in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Oberlin introduceo better methods of culti- 
vation and manufacture, made roads and 
bridges, founded a library and schools. See 
biographies by Bodemann (1868) and Butler 
(18821, and study by Scheuermann (1941), 

O’BRIEN, (I) WiUiain (1852-1928), Irish 
journalist and Nationalist, born at Mallow, 
became a journalist, founded United Ireland^ 
sat in parliament as a Nationalist (1883-95), 
was nine times prosecuted and imprisoned 
for two years. He retired in 1895 owing 
to dissensions in the party, headed the 
independent Nationalists, but returned to 
Parliament (1900-18) for Cork, and founded 
the (anti-Redmondite) United Irish League. 
He wrote Recollections (1905), Evening 
Memories (1920), An Olive Branch (on * All- 
for-lreJand *, 1910), The Irish Revolution 
(1923), Ac. 

(2) Wltthun Smith (1803-64), Irish insur- 
gent, son of Sir Edward O’Brien, bom in 
County Clare, entered parliament in 1826, 
and though a Protestant supported the 
Catholic daims as a Whig. In Odober 1843 
he joined O’Connell’s Repeal Association. 
But O’Ccnncll’s aversion to physical force 
made a wide gulf between him and the fiery 
‘Young Ireland ’party. After many disputes 
O’Brien in 1846 withdrew from the Associ- 
ation, and the Young Irclanders set up a 
Repeal League under his leadership. The 
sentence of John Mitchel for • treason-fdony * 
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in 1848 hastened the projected rising, which 
ended ludicrously in an almost bloodless 
battle in a cabbage-garden at Ballingarry. 
Smith O’Brien was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to death; but the sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. In 1854 
he was released on condition of not returning 
to Ireland, and in 1856 he received a free 
pardon. He died at Bangor (N. Wales). 
O’BRYAN, WiUiam (1778-1868), English 
non-conformist, son of a Cornish yeoman, 
quarrelled with the Methodists and founded 
a new Methodist communion, the (Arminian) 
Bible Christians or Bryanites. 

O’CASEY, Scan (1884- ), Irish playwright, 

bom in a poor part of Dublin, picked up 
what education he could and worked as a 
labourer and for nationalist organizations 
before beginning his career as a dramatist. 
His early plays, dealing with low life in 
Dublin — Shadow of a Gunman (1923) and 
Juno and the Paycock (1 924)— were written for 
the Abbey Theatre. Later he became more 
experimental and impressionistic. Other 
works include The Silver Tassie (1929), 
Cockadoodle Dandy (1949) and The Bishop^ s 
Bonfire 0955). He has also written essays, 
as The Flying Wasp (1936). He was awarded 
the Hawthomden PrisK in 1926. See his 
autobiography, begun in 1939 with / Knock 
at the Door and continuing through several 
volumes to Sunset and Evening Star (1954). 
See study by Krause (1960). 

OCCAM, William. See Ockham. 
OCCLEVE, Thomas. Sec HocctEVE. 
OCHINO, Bernardino, d-kee'n& (1487-1564), 
Italian reformer, bom at Siena, joined the 
Franciscans, but in 1534 changed to the 
Capuchins. In four years’ time he was vicar- 
general of the order. In 1542 he was sum- 
mon^ to Rome to answ^ for evangelical 
tendencies, but fled to Calvin at Geneva. In 
1545 he bedime preacher to the Italians in 
Augsburg. Oranmer invited him to England, 
whete he was pastor to the Italian exiles 
and a prebend in Canterbury. At Mary’s 
acc^ion (1553) he fled to Switzerland, and 
ministened to the Italian exiles in ZOrich for 
ten years. The publication of Thirty 
Dialogues^ one of whidi the Olvinists said 
contained a defence of polygamy, led to his 
being banished. Ochino fled to Poland, but 
was driven thence and died at Schlackau in 
Moravia. Sob Lives by Benrath (Eng, trans. 
1876) and Bainton (1940). 

OCBOA^ Severo (1905- ), American bio- 
diemist, bom in Spain, studied medicine in 
Madrid and emigrated to the U.S.A. in 1940, 
joining the staff of the New York College of 
Medictne two years later. He shared with 
Koml^ (q.v.) the 1959 Nobel prize for 
medicine for work on the biologica] synthesis 
of itucletc acids. 

OCirmiLONY, Sir David, -/d'- (1758-1825), 
British general, bom of Scottish descent, at 
^ Boilon, Maas*, went to India as a cadet, and 
amt made lientenant-coione! la 1803. In 

]fD4 Della against Holkar; but 

mjgi«8imi«arv^ were rendered against the 
OtSjm of Hepid in 1814 and 1815, with 
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Mahratta wars of 1817 and 1818. He died at 
Meemt. 

OCKHAM, or Occam, William of (d. 1349?), 
English schoolman, was born at Ocklbun in 
Surrey. He entered the Franciscan order, 
studi^ at Oxford and Paris, and headed the 
Franciscans’ revolt against Pope John XXll’s 
denunciation of Evangelical poverty (1322). 
After four months' imprisonment at Avignon 
he fled to Munich, and found there a defender 
in the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, whom he in 
his turn defended stoutly against the temporal 
pretensions of the pope. In 1342 he seems 
to have become general of the Franciscans. 
Besides insisting on the mdependent divine 
right of temporal rulers, Ockham won fame 
as the reviver of Nominalism (the doctrine 
that universal ideas are merely names), for 
which he won a final victory over the rival 
Realism. To some of the arguments of 
theologians he applied the dictum that beings 
ought not to be multiplied except out of 
necessity — known as ’ Clccam’s razor *. He 
seems to have died at Munich. His views 
on civil government are expounded in 
Super Potestate Papali and his Dialogues^ 
his philosophical views in Summa Lagices 
(1488), commentaries on Porphyry and 
Aristotle, and the commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard, and his 
theological in this last and the Tractatus de 
Sacramento Altaris (1516). 

OCKLEY, Simon (1678 -1720), English orien- 
talist, in 1711 became Arabic professor at 
Oxford. His History of the Saracens (1708- 
1718) was long a standard, though not based 
on the best authorities. 

O’CONNELL. Daniel (1775-1847), Irish 
political leader, called ’ the Liberator ’. was 
born near Cahirciveen, Co. Kerry, August 6. 
Educated at the Catholic colleges of St Omer 
and Douai, and at Lincoln’s inn, he was 
called to the Irish bar in 1798 and built up a 
highly successful practice. Leader of the 
agitation for the rights of Catholics, be 
formed in 1823 the Catholic Association, 
which raised considerable sums of money 
and successfully fought elections against the 
landlords. Elected M.P. for Clam in 1828, 


he was prevented as a Catholic from taking 
his seat, but was re-elected in 1830, the 
Catholic Emancipation BUI having been 
passed in the meantime. He formedf a new 
society for Repeal of the union, revived as 
often as suppressed by others under new 
names. He denounce the ministry of 
Wdlington and Peel, but in the face of a 
threatened prosecution (1831) he tein|^zed, 
saved himself, and was made King’ll Counsel. 
In 1830 the potato crop had been very poor, 
and under Q’Connelrs adviosi the 
declined to pay tithes, and that wmttf 
disorder was rampant everywhere. He had 
sat last for Kerry, when at mo jenem 
election of 1832 he was retumed for Dubto. 
At this time he nominaM about.hidf od the 
candidates retumedt while fftree ^ 
and two of his soDS-in-law compoied his 
’housdNohl brinde’. Of the 105 Injih 
meaibm 45— his fam^ ’tait*- 
daied Repealers. He foari.. _ 

^ Aet tsf 1833. 
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more ardent followers he was forced to bring 
the Repeal movement prematurely into 
parliament; a motion for inquiry was 
defeated by 523 to 38. For the next five 
years (1835-40) he gave the Whigs a steady 
support. Mulgrave and Drummond gover- 
ned Ireland so mildly that O’ConneU was 
prepared to abandon the Repeal agitation. 
In 1836 he was unseated on petition for 
Dublin, and he was returned for Kilkenny. 
In 1837 the mastership of the rolls was 
otTered him but declined. In August he 
founded his * Precursor Society*, and in 
April 1840 hts famous Repeal Association. 
Yet the agitation languished till the appear- 
ance of me Nation in 1842 brought him the 
aid of Dillon, Duffy, Davis, Mangan and 
Daunt In 1841 O’Connell lost his scat at 
Dublin* but found another at Cork, and in 
November he was elected lord mayor of 
Dublin. In 1843 he brought up Repeal in 
the Dublin corporation, and carried it by 
41 to 15. The agitation now leaped into 
pronunence, but the Young Ireland party 
began to grow impatient of the old chief’s 
tactics, and O’Connell allowed himself to 
outrun his better judgment. Wellington 
poured 35,000 men into Ireland. A great 
meeting was fixed at Clontarf for Sunday, 
October 8, 1 843. but it was proclaimed the day 
before, and O’Connell issued a counter- 
proclamation abandoning the meeting. Early 
m 1844, with his son and five of his chief 
supporters, he was imprisoned and fined for 
a conspiracy to raise sedition. The House 
of Lords set aside the verdict on September 
4; but for fourteen weeks the Tribune lay 
in prison. He opposed Peel’s provincial 
* godless colleges’, and it soon came to an 
open split between him and Young Ireland 
n846). Next followed the potato famine. 
Vexation at the breach in his party, conscious- 
ness of failure, religious austerities and 
in.ridiou5 disease combined to break down his 
herculean frame. He left Ireland for the last 
time in January 1847, and died at Genoa on 
the way to Rome. His heart was carried to 
Rome, and buried in St Agatha’s; his body 
rests in the Glasncvin Cemetery, Dublin. 
Of O’Connell’s writings the most character- 
istic Is the Letter to the Earl of Shrewshury 
0842), His Memoir of Ireland 0843) is poor 
and inaccurate. There are Lives by hts son 
John (184^, Fagan (lll47-48), Cusack (1872), 
O’Rourke 0875), MacDonai^ (1903), Gwyno 
0929), O’Faolatn (1938) and Ttcmcy (1949); 
also Cone^ndenee^ cd. Piupatrick (1888). 
O’CONNOR, (1) Fmgm Edward (1 794-1855), 
Irish Chartist, studied at Trinity College, 
Oublin, was called to the Irish bar, and 
^'tered parliament for Cork Co, in 1832, 
from O’C^neH, he devoted 
nimMfto ffre canseof the working classes in 
engtand. Hhi eloquenpe and enthusiasm 
him fast po^lamy, and his Leeds 
^Nhem $mr (1837) did much to advan^ 
ptartism. 0ec^ for Notthigham fl47, 

to. :« 

Although hd has written some jdays aiM 
eas a ilsttt lilaiatp erilWattH^rif dT 


Theatre (1947), The Modern Novel (1956), 
The Mirror In the Roadway (195*0 — ^his 
medium is almost exclusively the short story. 
Yeats said of him that he was ‘ doing for 
Ireland what Chehov did for Russia’. 
Representative titles arc: Guests of the 
Nation (1931), Bones of Contention (1936), 
Crab Apple Jelly (1944), Travellers' Samples 
(1956), and collections of short stories (1946, 
1953, 1954 and 1956). 

(3) Thomas Power (1848-1929), P.C. (1924), 
bom at Athlone, was educated at Queen’s 
College, Galway, became a journalist, and 
edited the Sun, TPJs Weekly, &c. 

Elected M.P. for Galway in 1880, he sat for 
Liverpool 1885, and was a conspicuous Irish 
Nationalist. He wrote on Beaconsfleld, the 
Parnell movement, and Memoirs of an Old 
Parliamentarian (1928), &c. See Life by 
Hamilton Fyfe (1934). 

OCTAVIA (d. 11 B.C.), sister of the emperor 
Augustus, distinguished for beauty and 
womanly virtues. On the death of her first 
husband, Marcellas, she consented in 40 B.c. 
to marry Antony, to reconcile him and her 
brother; but in a few years Antony forsook 
her for Cleopatra. 

OCTAVIAN, See Augustus. 

ODESCALCHl. Sec Innocent XL 
ODETS, Clifford, o^dets' (1906- ), American 
playwright and actor, bom in New York, 
in 1928 joined the Guild Theatre, New 
York, where most of his plays have been 
produced. His works are marked by a 
strong social conscience and grow largely 
from the conditions of the Great Depression 
of the 1930s. They include Waiting for Lefty. 
Awake and Sing and Till the Day / Die, all 
produced in 1935, and Golden Boy (1937). 
He is responsible for a number of film 
scenarios, including The General Died at 
T>awtt, None hut the Lonely Heart (which he 
also directed). Deadline at Dawn and The 
Knife, 

DOLING, WmUim (1829-1921), British 
chemist, Waynflete professor of C3iemistry 
at Oxford, F.R.S. (1859), classified the 
silicates and advanced suggestions wito 
regard to atomic weights which made 
0—16 instead of 8. 

ODD (c, 1036-97), Bishop of Bayeox and 
Earl of Kent, was half-brother to William 
the Conqueror (q.v.), and played under him 
a conspicuous part in English history. 
ODOAOTR, or Odovacar, d-dd^ay'sir (d. 
493), barbarian warrior, son of a Germanfc 
captain in the service of the Western Roman 
empire, took part in the revolution which 
(475) drove Julius Nepos from the throne and 
conferred on Orestes^s son Romulus toe title 
of Attgustu8, scofiina^y turned to Atmstulus, 
With toe Herutikns and other Germanic 
mercentries he marched against Pavia, and 
stormed the city (476). Romulus abdicated, 
and thus perished the Roman empire. 
Odoidef was a politic ruler; but his incitai^ 
fog power excited the alarm of the Byxantiste 
mperor who enoouragisd Theoderlc, 
king of the OstrogtRhs, to undertake an 
exneiRtlofi against Italy (489). Odoaear, 
defrated in Oaree great oatOes, shut UixiM 
itp In RavemtaL which he defonded fbr tofito 
yearn. CompeM by famhw^ 
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(493); a fortnight after he was assassinated 
by Theoderic himself. Sec Hodgkin*s Italy 
and her Invaders, 

O’DONNELL, (1) Hugh Roe (71571-1602), 
Lord of Tyrconnel, fought against the English 
in Ireland, and fled to Spain in 1602, leaving 
his power to his brother. Rory (1575-1608), 
who kissed the king’s hand, and was maoe 
Earl of Tyrconnel (1603); but having plotted 
to seize Dublin Castle (1607), fled, and died 
at Rome. 

(2) Leopold (1809-67), Marshal of Spain, 
bom at Teneriffe, was descended from an 
Irish family. He supported the infant 
Isabella against Don Carlos, and emigrated 
with the queen-mother to France. In 1843 
his intrigues against Espartero were success- 
ful; and as governor-general of Cuba he 
amassed a fortune. He returned to Spain in 
1846; was made war minister by Espartero 
in 1854, but in 1856 supplanted him by a 
coup d*itat. He was in three months’ time 
succeeded by Narvdez, but in 1 858 he returned 
to power; in 1859 he commanded in Morocco, 
took the Moorish camp, and was made 
Duke of Tetuan. In 1866 his cabinet was 
upset by Narvdez. 

O’DONOVAN, Michael. See O’Connor, 
Frank. 

OECOLAMPADIUS, Joannes, Latinized 
Greek for Hilss^en or Hausschehi (1482-1531), 
was bom at Weinsberg in Swabia. He studiied 
at Heidelberg, became tutor to the sons of 
the Elector Palatine, and subsequently 
preacher at Basel, where Erasmus employed 
him. In 1516 he entered a convent at Augs- 
burg, but under Luther’s influence com- 
menced reformer at Basel in 1522 as preacher 
and professor of Theology. On the Lord’s 
Supper he gradually adopted the views of 
Zwingli, disputed with Luther at Marburg 
in 1529, and wrote treatises. See Lives by 
Herzog (1843) and Hagenbach (1859). 
OEHLENSCHLAGER, Adam Gottlob, 
shlay^gir (1779-1850), bom in Copenhagen, 
was by 1805 foremost of Danish poets. 
Hakon Jar I was his first tragedy ( 1 807 ; trans. 
by Lascelles, 1875); Correggio (trans. by 
Ineod. Martin, 1854) dates from 1809. 

In 1810 he was made professor of Aesthetics 
in Copenhagen Universi^. His fame rests 
principally on his twenty-four tragedies, most 
of them on northern subjects. See his 
Autobiography (1830-31), Reminiscences 

S ; Lives by Arentzen (1879) and Nielsen 
. 

OERSTED, Hans Christian (1777-1851), 
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GmIjc— rAe Silver Branch— in 1938. Befoi, 
this, however, he had attracted attention with 
a novel: A Nest of Simple Folk (1933). He 
never quite repeated its success with later 
novels, and thereafter wrote many biog- 
raphies, including Daniel O' Conne/f (193 f), 
and /Ac Great O'Neih 
a hfc of the 2nd Earl 
SJ edited the autobiography of 

Wolie Tone (1937), and is the author of 
sweral (yllwtions of short stories, his 
Stories of Sean O'FaoIain (1958) covering 
progress from the 
lilung Inshry of fais youth to the deeper 
and wider artistry of his maturity, and 
showing him as a master of this most exacting 
literary form. 

OFFA (d. 796), kmg of Mercia from 757, 
intended successfully against Wessex and 
the Welsh, and made Mercia the principal 
state in England. 

OFFI^BACH, Jacques (1819-8(B, German- 
^wish composer of opira bouffe, born at 
wme to Pans in 1833, becoming 
fSSC « orchestre in the Th6fitrc francais in 
1 orf* manager of the Bouffes parisiens in 

1855. He composed a vast number of light, 
lively o;^ttas, Le Marlage aux lanterns, 
&C., but IS best known as inventor of modem 
opera boujfe, represented by Orpkie aux 
enfers (1858), La Belle Hil^ne^ La Barbe bleu 
iM Grande Duckesse, Genevieve de Brabant 
Roi Carotte, and Madame Favart, The well- 
known Contes d' Hoffmann was not produced 
till after his death. See the diary of his 
American tow, trans. MacCIiniock (1948) 

OFIAHmT\, Liam, o-flah'- (1897- ) 

Irish novelist and short-story writer, bom in 
the Aran Islands, Galway. He fought in the 
British army during the first World War and 
on the Republican side in the Irish Civil war. 
"ne Informer (1926) won the James Tail 
Black priM and was a popular success. 
Other books, reflecting the intensity of his 

Sowing 

nStSi’ ^^’28). rhe Furitan 

(1932), Famine (1937) and Land (1946). Sec 
h» autobiographical Two Years (1930) and 
Sham e the Devil ( 1 934). 

N, Heinrich von (I2lb-13th 


Danish physicist, professor at the university 
of Copenhagen, discovered electro-magnet- 
i sm. 

OETINGER, Ovistoph Friedrich, ah'-tlng^er 
(n02-82X German theosophic theologjan, 
leader of the Pietists and a disdple of 
Swedenborg. 

OTAQLAm, Sean, (1900- ), Irish 

writer, bom in Dublin, was educated at 
the Nationat Univmity of Ireland, and took 
his M.A, at Harvard. He lectured for a 
period <l]929) at Boston College, then took a 
post as a at Strawb^ Hilt, Middle- 
acK* ia IS^.he returned to Irelatid to teach. 
His inlMidas was ip the Gaelic, and be 
piwdMl «a edition of translations from the 


OFTERDINGEN, n«juini:ii von (izin-utn 
cent.), one of the famous minnesinger or lyric 
of Germany, who flourished between 
the years 1170 and 1250. At the ThuHngian 
Eisenach occurred the semi-mythical 
Wartburgl^ieg (c, 120^, a poetical contest 
between the chief minnesingers, at which 
Waltbcr von dcr Vogelweide (q.v.) was 
victor. 

C^EN, Chwies Kay (1889-1957), English 
Im^istic reformer, educated at Rossall 
^cml, took a first class in classics at 
Cambndge, where he was first editor of the 
Cambridge MaMzIne (1912-22) and founder 
^® ecological Institute. In the 
19208 he concaved thcTdea of Basic Enghsh, 
whidi he developed* with the help tnlfor 
AnMNMt Riebante (1893- ), another 

emtoent Cambridge scholar, into a practical, 
language with a vocabulwry of 
only 850 words. 

IE DANOIS, a vassal noble of 
Chademagne, whose revolt agamst the 
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emperor is the theme of a chanson de geste, 
written by Raimbert of Paris before 1150. 
OGILBY, John (1600-76), Edinburgh-born 
topographer, printer and map-maker, became 
a dancing teacher in London and a tutor in 
Strafford^s household, lost all in the Civil 
War, but after the Restoration obtained 
court recognition and became a London 
ublisher. The great fire of 1666 destroyed 
is stock but got him the job, with Wilham 
Morgan, of surveying the gutted sites in the 
city. With the proceeds he established a 
thriving printing house and was appointed 
* king’s cosmographer and geographic prin- 
ter His early productions include his own 
translations of Vergil and Homer (sneered 
at by Pope), but his most important publica- 
tions were the maps and atlases engraved in 
the last decade or bis life, including Africa 
0670). America 0671) and Asia (1673); also 
a road atlas of Britain (1675) unfinished at 
his death. His map of London, completed 
by Morgan (1677), is also important. 
OGLETHORPE, James Edward (1696-1785), 
English general, born in London, the son of 
Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, served with 
Prince Eugene, and in 1722-54 sat in Par- 
liament. Meanwhile he projected a colony in 
America for debtors from English jails and 
persecuted Austrian Protestants. Parliament 
contributed £10,000; George 11 gave a grant 
of land, after him called Georgia; and in 
1732 O^ethorpe went out with 120 persons 
and founded Savannah. In 1735 he took 
out 300 more, including the two Wesleys; 
and in 1 738 he was back again with 600 men. 
War with Spain was declared in 1739; in 
1 740 Oglethorpe invaded Florida, and in 1742 
repulsed a Spanish invasion of Georgia. In 
1743 he left the colony to repel malicious 
charges. He was tried and acquitted after 
the ’45 for failing as major-general to over- 
take Prince Charles's army. He died at 
Cranham Hall, Essex. Sec Lives by Harris 
(1841), Wright (1867), Bruce (1890), Harriet 
C. (joqpcr 0904), Ettinger (1936), 
O’HIGGINS, Bernardo (1778-1842), Chilean 
revolutionary, natural son of Ambrosio 
0*Higgtns (c. 1720-1801), the Irish-born 
viceroy of Chile (1789) and of Peru (1795), 
was bom at Chilian, played a great part in 
the Chilean revolt of 1810, and in 1817-23 
was the new republic’s first president. 

OHM, Georg Simon (1787-1854), German 
physicist, became in 1849 professor at 
Munich. Ohm’s Law was a result of his 
researches in electricity, and the measure of 
resistance is called the ohm. 

OHNET, Georges, J-imy (1848-1918), French 
novelist, was bom in Paris. Under the 
general title of JLes BataiUes de la vie, he 
published a series of novels, some of which 
went beyond a hundredth edition. 
OHTHEkE (9th cent.), a Norse sailor, made 
two exploring voyages for King Alfred 
between 880 and 900— one round the North 
Caw to the White Sea. 

OKtelICQM, Joannes, o'keg-em (1430-95), 
Flemish composer, bom orobabJy at Ter- 
monde, E Flandefs, in 1452 became a court 
inusician to (Carles VU of Prance, and was 
»n 1459 tremrer of the abbey of St Martin at 
Tours, where be spent most of his life. He 


was also Kapellmeister to Louis XL He 
played an important part in the stylistic 
development of church music in the 15th 
century and was renowned as a teacher; 
Josquin des Pr^s (q.v.), was among his 
pupils. See studies by de Marcy (Termonde 
1895) and Brenet (Paris 1911). 

O’KELLY, Sean Ihomas (1883- ), Irish 

statesman, born in Dublin, a pioneer in the 
Sinn Fein movement and the Gaelic league, 
fought in the Easter Rising (1916) and was 
imprisoned. Elected to the first Dail in 
1918, he became Speaker (1919-21), minister 
for local government (1932-39) and for 
finance and education (1939-45). President 
of the Irish Republic in 1945-52, he was 
returned unopposed for a second term 
(1952-59). 

OKEN, Lorenz (1779-1851), German natura- 
list and nature philosopher, became professor 
of Medicine at Jena in 1807. In 1816 he 
issued a journal called Iris, which led to 
government interference and his resignation. 
In 1828 he obtained a professorship at 
Munich, and in 1832 at Zurich. His theory 
that the skull is a modified vertebra is 
exploded. 

OLAF, the name of two kings of Norway; 

Olaf 1 Tryggvason (c. 965-1000), grandson 
of Harald Haarfagr, was an exile in his 
youth, but took part in Viking expeditions 
against Britain and came to the throne of 
Norway after overthrowing King Haakon in 
995. Having turned Christian, he attempted 
the conversion of Norway with limited 
success. He was killed in a naval battle 
against the Danes and Swedes. 

Olaf U Haraldson, St (r. 995-1030), fought 
as a young man in England for Ethelred 
against the Danes, became a Christian and 
completed successfully the work of conversion 
which Olaf I had begun, but his reforms 
provoked internal dissension and he was 
defeated and killed by a rebel army. Sub- 
sequently he became recognize as the patron 
saint of Norway. 

OLAUS. Sec Magnus; Petri (2). 

OLBERS, Heinrich Wilhelm Matthfiiis (1758- 
1840), German physician and astronomer, 
practised medicine at Bremen. He calculated 
the orbit of the comet of 1 779 ; discovered the 
minor planets Pallas (1802) and Vesta (1807); 
discovered five comets (all but one already 
observed at Parts); and invented a method 
for calculating the velocity of falling stars. 
See the Life prefixed to his works by Schilling 
(3 vols. 1894-97). 

OLCOTT, Colonel Henry- Steel (c. 1830-1907), 
American theosophist, was by 1856 distin- 
guished in the United States as an agricul- 
turist, fought in the Civil War, and held posts 
in the accounts department of the army and 
navy. After the war he devoted himself to 

dw^sifiE, Sir John {c. 1378-1417). the 
* good Lord Cobham *, is first heard of as 
serving Heniy IV on the Welsh mardiea. He 
acquired the title of Lord Cobham by marry- 
ing the heiress, and presented a remonstrance 
to the Commons on the corruptions of the 
church. He got WydllTe’s works transcribed 
and distributed, and paid preachers to 
propagate his views. In (411 heconunaiided 
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an English army in France, and forced the 
Duke of Orleans to raise the siege of Paris; 
but in 1413, after the accession of Henry V, 
he was examined, and condemned as a 
heretic. He escaped from the Tower into 
Wales; a Lollarcf conspiracy in his favour 
was stamped out; and after four years* 
hiding he was captured, brought to London, 
and was * hanged and burnt hanging*. 
Halliwell-Philiipps first proved in 1841 that 
Shakespeare’s Sir John Falstaff was based 
on a popular tradition of dislike for the 
heretic Oldcastle — a view endorsed in 
Gairdner and Spedding’s Studies (1881). 
Though he stood high in the favour of 
Prince Hal, there is no historical ground 
for representing him as his *boon com- 
panion *. 

OLDENBARNEVELDT. See Barneveldt. 
OLDFIELD, Anne (1683-1730), English 
actress^ was bom in London, made her d 6 but 
in 1700, stood high in public favour by 1705, 
and played till the last year of her life. See 
Edward Robins, The Palmy Days of Nance 
Oldfield 

OLDHAM, John (1653-83), English poet, 
born near Tetbury, graduated at Oxford. 
His Juvenalian satires against the Jesuits 
won the praise of Dryden. 

OLDMIXON, John (1673-1742), English 
author of dull, partisan histories of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and America, and of 
works on lomc and rhetoric. He is one of 
the heroes of Pope’s Dunciad, 

OLD MORTALITY. See Paterson (Robert). 
OLDYS, William, olds (1696-1761), EngUsh 
bibliographer, natural son of Dr Oldys, 
chancellor of Lincoln, for about ten years 
was librarian to the Earl of Oxford, whose 
valuable collections of books and MSS. 
he arranged and catalogued, and by the 
Duke of Norfolk he was appointed Norroy 
king-of-arms. His chief works are a Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, prefixed to Raleigh’s 
History of the World (1736); The British 
Librarian (1737); The Harteian Miscellany 
(1753), besides many miscellaneous literary 
and bibltogrwhical articles. 

OLE-LLK-OIE. SeeSwiNTON 
OLGA, St (d. 968), a Russian saint, wife of 
the Duke of Kiev, who governed during the 
minority of her son, tilt 955. Thereafter she 
was baptized at Constantinople, and return- 
ing to Russia, laboured for the new creed 
until her death. 

OLIPUANT, (1) Laurence (1829-88), En^sh 
travel-writo* and mystic, was bom at Cape- 
town, son of the attorney-general there. Hit 
first work, A Journey to Khatmandu (1852), 
was followed by The Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea (1853). As secretary to the Earl 
of Elj^ he travelled to China, thus finding 
matenid for further books. In 1861, while 
acting as charg 6 d’affaires in Japan, he 
was severely wounded by assassins. From 
18^5 to ItiB ha sat for the Stirling burghs. 
His ffecatUBy (18701 was a book of exoep* 
tsdsua pPOniK Inright with wit and delicate 
. Ho jnnied the religious community 
of T. tf, Harris ( 4 .V.) in the United States, 
flniw satfied at Hatfii jn Paleatliie. Ha 
dM/niS^enbam. His later mystical 
visiMl fee gubfished in Sym/meumata (1886) 


and Scientific Religion (1888). See Memoir 
by M. Oliphant (1891). 

(2) Marcus l^nreace Elwin (1901- ), 
Australian nuclear physicist, born in Adelaide, 
studied there and at Trinity College and 
Ovendish Laboratory, Cambridge, where he 
did valuable work on the nuclear disinteg- 
ration of lithium. Professor at Birmingham 
(1937), he designed and built a sixty-inch 
cyclotron, completed after the second World 
War. He worked on the atomic bomb project 
at Los Alamos (1943-45), but at the end of 
hostilities strongly argued against the 
American monopoly of atomic secrets. In 
1946 he became Australian representative of 
the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, 
designed a proton-synchroton for the 
Australian government and in 1950 became 
research professor at Canberra. Elected 
F.R.S. in 1937, he was awarded the Hughes 
Medal (1943). 

(3) Margaret, n^e WBsoo (1828-97), 
Scottish novelist, born at Waliyrortl near 
Musselburgh, in 1849 her Passages in the 
Life of Mrs Margaret Maitland instantly won 
approval. This was followed by a rapid 
succession of novels, including the Chronicles 
of Carlingf 'ord with which she made her name. 
Her contributions to general literature, 
mostly historical and biographical, were 
many. Mrs Oliphant settled at Windsor in 
1866. She received a pension in 1868, and 
died at Wimbledon. See her Autobiography 
and Letters (1899). 

OLIVARES. Gaspar de GuzmAn, Comit of 
(1587-1645). Duke of San Lficar, born at 
Rome, where his father was ambassador, 
was the favourite of Philip IV of Spain, and 
his prime minister for twenty-two years. He 
wrung money from the country to carry on 
wars against Portugal, France and the 
Netherlands. His attempts to rob the poopie 
of their privile^s provoked insurrections 
and roused the Portuguese to shake off the 
Spanish yoke in 1640, ond the king wa.s 
obliged to dismiss him in 1643. 

OLIVE, Princess, assumed title of Mrs Olivia 
Serres, nJe Wilmot (1772-1834), English 
impostor, was bom at Warwick, the daughter 
of a house-painter, Robert Wilmot, and 
married in 1791 John Thomas Serres (1759- 
1825), a marine-painter, from whom she 
separated in 1804. In 1817 she claimed to be 
an illegitimate daughter of the Duke of 
Cumberland, brother of George HI, then in 
1821 had herself rechrbtenea , as Princess 
Olive, legitimate dauj^ter of the Duke and 
his first wife, Olive. The same year, arresud 
for debt, she produced an alleged will of 
George III, leaving £15^ to her as his 
brother’s daughter, but m 1823 lier dwms 
were found to m ba^ess, and she died witbm 
the rules of the King’s Bench. Hot oW®*’ 
dau^tcr. Mis Lav^ Ryves (1^7-1871), 
took up her mother’s claim oi Mthnacy, 
which a juiy finally reported 

OUVER, Itotc (c. 1560-161 
painter, probably 0C 
usually regarded id 
puffil and later the f hmt of 
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Museum collections. His son and pupil, 
Peter (1594-164%), continued his work, and 
was employed by Charles 1 to c<^y old 
master paintings in miniature. See G. 
Reynolds, Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver 
(1947). 

OLIV1ER« (1) Sir Laurence Kerr (1907- ), 
English actor, producer and director, bom in 
Dorking. His 0rst professional appearance 
was as the SuHot omcer in Byron in 1924, 
since when he has played ail the great 
Shakespearean rdles, including a memorable 
Titus, udiile his versatility was underlined by 
his virtuoso display in The Entertainer (1957) 
as a broken-down low comedian. After war 
service he became in 1944 co-director of the 
Old Vic Company. He produced, directed 
and played in films of Henry V, Hamlet and, 
notably, Richard HL He was knighted in 
1947. In 1940 he married Vivien Leigh 
(191^ >, &igiish>ctress. who first appeared 
professioflally in The Green Sash, Her 
beauty, charm and ability have been exhibited 
in The Doctor's Dilemma, The Skin of Our 
Teeth, and other plays, and in film successes 
such as ^arict O'Hara in Gone iVith the Wind 
and Blanche in A Streetcar Named Dehire. 
See F* Barker, The Oliviers (1953). The 
Oliviers were divorced in 1960. 

(2) Sidney, 1st Baron Olivier of Ramsden 
(1559-1943), British colonial administrator 
and writer, was governor of Jamaica (1907- 

a secretary to the Board of Agriculture 
17) and in the Labour government of 
1924 he was secretary for India, being raised 
10 the peerage in the same year. A founder 
of the Fabian Society, of which he was 
secretary (1886-90), he contributed to Fabian 
Essays (1889) and wrote several authoritative 
books on colonial questions. 

OLLIVIER, Olivier £miie, obleev-yay (1825- 
1913), French politician, bom at Marseilles, 
established a reputation at the Parisian bar, 
and after 1864 acouired influence as a 
member of the Lcwslalive Assembly. In 
1865 the viceroy of Egypt appointed him to a 
judicial office. In January 1870 Napoleon lU 
charged him to form a constitutional ministry. 
But *with a light heart' he rushed his 
country into war with Germany, himself to 
be overthrown on August 9. He withdrew 
to Italy for a time. He was the author of 
numerous works, induding VEmpire liberal, 
a defence of his policy (16 vols. l894~ 1912). 
OLMSTED, Frededcfc Uw (1822-1903), 
American landscape architect and travel- 
writer, born at Hartford, Conn., was co- 
tiesigocr of C^tral Park, New York, and of 
other famous parks elsewhere. He also 
planned the layout of the Chicago World 
Fair of 1 893, 

OLNEV, Richaid (1835-1917), American 
Democratic statesman, was bom at Oxford, 
Mass. He was educated at Harvard, and 
called to tlM bar. In 1893 he became 
attomey<^geiieral under Qeveland, in June 
1 895 tecfwutry of stale, and within six months 
caused a eriihi by his interference, to virtue 
of the Honioe hi tjto boundary 

question between ‘ British Guiana and 
Venera. In 189? he tetmned to the bar 
at Boston, 1913 he dMined the ambas* 
^adarship fo 


OLYMPIAS (d. 316 B.C.), wife of Philip of 
Macedon, and mother of Alexander tlie 
Great, was the daughter of the king of 
Epirus. When Philip left her and married 
Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, she instigated 
(337 B.c.) his assassination, and subsequently 
brought about the murder of Cleopatra. 
After Alexander’s death she secured the death 
of his half-brother and successor. Cassander 
besieged her in Pydna, and on its surrender 
put her to death. 

OLYMPIODORUS, name of several Greek 
authors: 

(1) (6th cent. A.O.), an Alexandrian 
Neoplatonist, left a Life of Plato, with 
commentaries on several of his dialogues; 
(2) (5th cent.), a Peripatetic, also at Alexan- 
dria; (3) (5th cent.), from Thebes in Egypt, 
wrote in Greek a history of the western 
empire. 

O'MAHONY, o-maWnee, (1) Daniel (d. 1714), 
Irish soldier, went to France in 1692, held 
commands under Viileroy and Venddme, 
and did prodigies with his Irish dragoons at 
Almanza in the Spanish service. 

(2) John (1816-77), Fenian head-centre 
(leader), was born at Kilbchcny, co. Limerick, 
studied at Trinity College, Dublin, translated 
Keating’s History of Ireland, joined in 1848 
in Smith O’Brien s rebellion, and after 
Stephens played the most prominent part in 
organizing Fenianism. 

OMAN, Sir Charles William Chadwick (I860- 
1946), English historian, born at Muzaffarpur 
in India, was educated at Winchester and 
New (jol)ege, Oxford, and was made a 
fellow of All Souls in 1883, establishing his 
reputation with brilliant studies on Warwick 
the Kingmaker (1891), Byzantine history 
(1892), and the art of war m the Middle Ages 
(1898). The appearance in 1902 of the first 
part of his great 7-volume history of the 
Peninsular War, which took him 28 years to 
complete, gave an indication of tlie immense 
scholarship and meticulous research which 
became the hallmark of his many author!- 
taitve works on mediaeval and modem 
history, and it is for his ability, there demon- 
stratcu, to assemble a mass of detailed facts 
into a lucid narrative that he is renowned 
rather than for any excursions into the more 
conjectural or metaphysical aspects of 
history. In 1905 he was elected Chichele 
professor of Modem History, and from 1919 
to 1935 sat in Parliament for the university. 
He was knighted in 1920 in recognition of ms 
services to the Foreign Office during the war. 
Among his other important books are The 
Great Revolt of IS8I (1906), and England 
before the Norman Conquest (191^. See his 
Things I have Seen (1953) and Memories of 
Vicforutn Oxford (1941). 

OMAR, or ^iliiuir (c, 581-64), the second 
khalif, was father of one of Mohammed’s 
wives, and succeeded Abu-bekr in 634. By 
his generals he built up an empire comprisnig 
Perua^ Syria and all North Africa. He was 
assassinated. 

KHAYYAM, or ‘Uiwr Khayjim 
f«. WS0-«. 1130), the «sttononjw*poet 
Pni^ «w iKWn (a tBOt-maker’* miO hM 
dM at NldMqMr. Summo^to Matv fcr 
dM «dtaB, M nframed tte Modem 
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Of his Arabic mathematical treatises, one on 
algebra was edited and translated b^ Woepke 
(1851); and it was as a mathematician that 
he was known to the western world, until in 
1859 Edward FitzGerald published his 
‘ translation ’ of seventy-five of his Rubdiydt 
or quatrains. Omar was the poet of Agnosti- 
cism, though some in his poetry see nothing 
save the wine-cup and roses, and others read 
into it that Sufi mysticism with which it was 
largely adulterated long after Omar's death. 
FitzGerald's translation is far finer than the 
original. The Rubdiydt is now regarded as 
an anthology of which little or nothing may 
be by Omar. There are editions of the 
Rubdiydt by Nicolas (464 quatrains, 1867), 
Sadik Ali (nearly 800 quatrains, 1878), 
Whinfield (1883), Dole (1896), Heron Allen 
(1912). Other translations are by Whinfield 
(1882), J. H. McCarthy (prose, 1889), J. 
Payne (1898), E. Heron Alien (prose, 1898), 
Pollen (1915). See Life by Shirazi (1905), 
works cited at FitzGerald, and Potter’s 
Bibliography of the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Kkayydm. 

OMAR PASHA, properly Michael Latas 
(1806-71), Ottoman general, was born at 
Piasky in Croatia, and served in the Austrian 
army. In 1828 he deserted, fled to Bosnia, 
and, embracing Mohammedanism, became 
writing-master to Abdul-Medjid, on whose 
accession to the Ottoman throne in 1839 
Omar Pasha was made colonel, and in 1 842 
governor of Lebanon. In 1843--47 he 
suppressed insurrections in Albania, Bosnia 
and Kurdistan. On the invasion of the 
Danubian Principalities by the Russians in 
1853 Omar Pasha, with an array of 60,000 
men, crossed the Danube and defeated the 
Russians in two battles. In February 1855 he 
arrived in the Crimea, and repulsed 40,000 
Russians at Eupatoria. He was sent too late 
to relieve Kars. In 1861 he again pacified 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and overran 
Montenegro in 1862. 

O^MEARA, Barry Edward (1786-1836), Irish 
physician, served as surgeon in the army, 
but was dismissed in 1808 for his share in a 
duel. He was on the BeUerophon when 
Napoleon came on board, and accompanied 
him as private physician to St Helena, took 
part in his squabbles with Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and was compelled to resign in 1818. Assert- 
ing in a letter to the Admiralty that Sir 
Hudson lA>we had dark designs against his 
captive’s life, he was dismissed the service. 
His Napoleon in Exile (1822) made a great 
sensation. 

OMNIUM, Jacob. See Higgins (1 ). 

ONASSIS, Aristotle Socrates (1906- ), 
miUionaire ship-owner, born in Smyrna, now 
an Argentinian subject. At sixteen he left 
Smyrna for Greece as a refugee, and from 
there went to Buenos Aires where later he 
was Greek consul for a time. Since the 
purchase of his first ships (1932-33) he has 
tmilt up the world's third largest independent 
and like his brother-in-law Stavros 
Ntomos (q.v.) he is a pioneer in the con- 
sti^ion of sjmr-tankers. He is a friend of 
Wtaton aurchilL 

WmLL, (1) £fi^ OMstene (1888-1953), 

AaiArican playwright, bora in New York, the 


son of the actor James O’Neill (1847-1920). 
After a fragmentary education and a year at 
Princeton he took various clerical and 
journalistic jobs and signed on as a sailor on 
voyages to Australia, South Africa and 
elsewhere. Then he contracted tuberculosis 
and spent six months in a sanatorium where 
he felt the urge to write plays, the first 
being The Web. He joined the Provincetown 
Players in 1915, for whom Beyond the 
Horizon (1920) w'as written; for this he was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize. This was 
followed, during the next two years, by 
Exorcism^ Diff*rent, The Emperor Jones an 
early version of Anna Christie^ and The Hairy 
Ape. Desire Under the Elms his most 
mature play to date, appeared in 1924. He 
then began experimenting in new dramatic 
techniques. In The Great God Brown (1926) 
he used masks to emphasize the dinering 
relationships between a man, his family and 
his soul. Marco Millions (1931) is a satire 
on tycoonery. Strange Interlude (1928) a 
marathon nine-acter, lasting five hours, uses 
asides, soliloquies and * streams of conscious- 
ness In the same year he wrote Lazarus 
Laughed^ a humanistic affirmation of his 
belief in the conquest of death. Mourning 
Becomes Elect ra (193 1) is a rc-statement of the 
Orestean tragedy in lerms of biological and 
psychological cause and elTect. It is set in 
the time of the Civil War. Ah, Wilderness, a 
nostalgic comedy, appeared m 1933 and Days 
Without End in 1934. Then, for twelve years 
he released no more plays but worked on 
The iceman Cometh (New York 1946, London 
1958) and A Moon for the Misbegotten 
(1947). The former is a gargantuan, broken- 
backed, repetitive parable about the dangers 
of shattering illusions. It is impressive by 
its sheer w'cight and redeemed by O’NciH’s 
never-failing sense of the theatre. Other 
plays, Long Day's Journey into Night (1957; 
Pulitzer prize), Hughie and A Touch of the 
Poet were published posthumously — the 
British premiere of die first being at the 1958 
Ldinburgh Festival. He won the Pulitzer 
prize in 1920, 1922, 1928 and 1957, and was 
awarded the Nobel prize for Literature in 
1936, the first American dramatist to be thus 
honoured. Sec A. Boulton, Part of a Long 
Story ( 1958). 

(2) Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, and ' arch- 
rebel was the son of an illegitimate son ol 
Con O’Neill (?i 484 71559), a warlike Irish 
chieftain w ho was made Earl of Tyrone on 
bis submission to Henry VHI in 1542. His 
grandson, Hugh (born about 1540), was 
invested with the title and estates in 1587, 
but soon plunged Into intrigues with the Irish 
rebels and the Spaniards against Elizabeth, as 
• the O’Neill ’ spread insurrection in 1597 all 
over Ulster, Connaught and Leinster, ami 
in spite of Spanish support was defeated by 
Mountjoy at K insale and badly wounded. 
He made submission, but intrigu^ wnn 
Spain against James I, and in 1607 flea, 
dying at Rome in 1616. Hi.s nephew, Owen 
Roe (71590- 1649), won a distinguished place 
in the Spanish military service, canrm to Ire- 
land in 1642, fou^t for a time with great 
success against Scots and English an 
independent Ireland, but died suddenly when 
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about to measure himself against Cromwell, first book published in 1887 and went on to 
See a monograph by J. F. Taylor (1896). A become a pioneer of the novel of espionage 
kinsman. Sir Phclim, was the leader of the and diplomatic intrigue. Among nis best 
insurrection, not so much against the English arc Mr Grex of Monte Carlo (1915), Kingdom 
government as against the English and Scots of the Blind (1917), The Great Impersonation 
settlers in Ulster, in which occurred the {{920) 2 Lnd Envoy Extraordinary See 

massacre ol 1641. Shane (?1 5.10“ 67), eldest his autobiographical The Pool of Memory 
legitimate son of Con O’Neill, was second (1941). 

Earl of Tyrone, nominally acknowledged OPPENHEIMER, (1) Sir Ernest (1880-1957), 
Elizabeth, but was always at war with the South African mining magnate, politician 
Scots and the O’Donnells. and philanthropist, was born at Fricdbcrg, 

(3) Peggy, See Eaton. Germany, the son of a Jewish cigar merchant. 

ONKELOS (?2nd cent. A.n.), the reputed At the age of seventeen he worked for a 
author of an Aramaic Targum of the Penta- London firm of diamond merchants and, 
teuch, produced by the scholars of R. Akiba sent out to Kimberley as their representative, 
between a.o. 150 and 200 in Palestine, soon became one of the leaders of the diamond 
‘ Onkelos ’ IS a corruption of Akylas tGreek industry. In 1917 he formed the Anglo- 
for Aqiiiia), the name of the actual translator American Corporation of South Africa and 
of the Old Testament into Greek, c. a.d. 130. at the time of his death his interests extended 
ONNES, Heikc Kameriingh, d'nes (1853- over 95 per cent, of the world's supply of 
1926), born at Groningen, became professor diamonds. He was mayor of Kimberley 
of Physics at Leyden. He obtained liquid (1912 15), raised the Kimberley Regiment 
helium, and di.scovcrcd that the electrical and, a friend of Smuts, was M.P. for Kimbcr- 
resistance of metals cooled to near absolute ley (1924 38). He endowed university chairs 
zero all but disappears. In 1913 he was and slum clearance schemes in Johannesburg, 
awarded the Nobel pri/c for physics. He was knighted in 1921. His son, Harry 

ONSLOW, Arthur (169! 1768), son of a Frederick ( 1908), succeeded him in 1957 and 
commissioner of excise, was trained a in June I960 criticized the South African 
barrister, entered parliament in 1 720, and Government's apartheid policy, 
fur Ihirty-ihrce years was a dignified and (2) Robert J. ( 1904 - ), American nuclear 
blameless Speaker of the House of Commons, physicist, born in New York, studied at 
OPIE, ( 1) Amelia (1769 18531, wife of (2), the Harvard, Cambridge (England), Gottingen, 
daughter of a Norwich physician, Dr Leyden and Zurich, became assistant profes- 
Alderson, white very young wrote songs and sor of Physics at the California Institute of 
iragcdies. She was married to Opic in 1798. recIinolog> (1929), studied electron-positron 
In 1801 her first novel, /W/nT /Juws'/iter, pairs, cosmic ray theory and worked on 
appeared: next year a volume of poems. On deutcron reactions. In 1942 he joined the 
Ikt husband's death she published his atom bomb project and in 1943 became 
ketiirc';, with a memoir. Mrs Opic became director of the Los Alamos laboratory, 
Quaker in 1825, and alUTwards published resigning in October 1945. He argued for 
inoral tracts and articles, but no more novels, joint control with the Soviet Union of atomic 
See Memoits by Miss Bright wefi (1854), energv. He was appointed to the seven- 
J .idy Richmond Ritchie’s Book of Sih\I,s ^ member advi.sory committee on U.S. atomic 
M8S31, and works b)> Maegregor (1933), "policy and director of the Institute for 
Vkn/ies-W'iIson and llovd (1937). Advanced Studies. Princeton. He was sus- 

(2) John, K.A. (1761 1807), English pur- pended from secret nuclear research in 1953 
Iran and historical painter, was born, a by a .security review^ board. He delivered 
c.irpenter*s son, near St Agnes, Truro. His tfic B.B.C. Keith lectures (1953), 

.uicmpts at porirait-painimg interested Dr ORANCiE, Princes of. Sec WTiauM III, 
Wolcot ('Peter Pindar’), by whom in 1780 Wuliam iHi Siiisr. 

lie was taken to London to become the ORCAGN\, .Andrea, or-kanya (r. 1308-68), 

' Cornish Wonder * His works include the a nickname, corrupted from Arcagnuolo^ 
veil-known hf order of Pizrio, Jephtha's low' * Archangel of Andrea di Clone, who, the 
.nui JuhH in the Garden. Succcssiveh A,R..A. son of a Florentine silversmith, distinguished 
vind R.A., he wrote a Life of Reynolds and a himself as sculptor, painter, architect and 
discourse on Art, and lectured on .An at poet. The tabernacle in Or San Michele at 
ilie Royal Instuution. See a book by A. Florence is a triumph in sculpture. His 
farland (1912). greatest paintings arc frescoes and an ahar- 

OPITZ, Martin (1597 1639), German poet, piece in Santa Maria Novella, and Oro/wr/oK 
htirn at Bunztau in Silesia. He earned an of the i'trgtn in the National Gallery. He is 
mthued reputation by toadying to the German considered by many to be second in the I4lh 
pnnccs. In I (>20 he fled to Holland to escape century only to Grotto, w hose influence is 
and the pUtgue: but of the plague he died seen in his work, 
ui Danzig. His poems hiive no imagination ORCH.ARDSON, Sir William Qiiiller (1831- 
‘ind lililc feeling, and are cold, formal, 1910), Scottish painter, born in Edinburgh, 
didactic, pedantic. His W'orks include came to London in 1862, and was elected 
nunslations from classic authors (Sophocles R..A. in 1877. He painted portraits, but is 
and >Sencca), the Dutchmen Heinsius and best known for historical and social subjcct- 
Urotius, and from the Bible. See books by paintings. Most famous is the scene of 
(1862), Borfn,ski (1883), Bcrghdfcr Napoleon on board the Be/lerophott (1880) 
(1888). Stdsscl (1922) and Gundolf (1923). in the Talc Gallery'; among other well-knw^ 
OW'ENHEIM. Edward MiNtps (1866-1V46), aubjecu are Queen of the S¥^s (1877), 
*^ nglish novelist, boni in London, had bis Mariage dt cmitenance (1884) and Her 
3) 
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Mother's Voice (188S). He was knighted in 
1907. See Life by his daughter, Mrs Gray 
(1930). 

ORCZY, Baroness Emmuska, or'tsi (1865- 
1947), British novelist, and playwright, born, 
the daughter of a musician, in 'lamadrs, 
Hungary. The Scarlet Pimpernel (1905) was 
the first success in the Baroness’s long writing 
career, it was followed by many popular 
adventure romances, including The Elusive 
Pimpernel (1908) and Mam'zelle Guillotine 
(1940), which never quite attained the success 
of her early work. See her autobiographical 
Links in the Chain of Life (1947). 
ORDERICUS VITALIS (1075-1143), medi- 
aeval historian, born, the son of a French 
priest and an Englishwoman, at Atcham 
near Shrewsbury, and educated in the 
Norman abbey of St Evroul, where he spent 
his life, although he visited England to 
collect materials for his Nisioria Ecclesiastica 
(1123-41), a history mainly of Normandy and 
England — a singular mixture of important 
history and trivial gossip. See Dean Church’s 
St Anselm (1870) and Freeman’s S or man 
Conquest. 

O’REILLY, John Boyle (1844- 90), the son of a 
schoolmaster near Drogheda, was bred a 
compositor, but becoming a hussar in 1863, 
was m 1866 sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude for spreading Ecnianism in the 
army. He escaped in 1867 from ^^'estern 
Australia, and settled as a journalist m 
Boston, U.S., where he became know'n as an 
author of songs, novels. 

O’RELL, Max. Sec Bloi’EI. 

ORELLANA, Francisco de (c, 1500 49). 

Spanish explorer, born at Trujillo, went with 
Pizarro to Peru and, crossing the Andes, 
descended the Amazon to its mouth (1541). 
Sec study by F. Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 
1859). 

ORFF, Carl (1895- ), German composer, 

born in Munich, studied under Kaminski and 
in 1925 helped to found the Gunter School 
in Munich and subsequently taught there. 
His aim, to which his didactic composition 
Schulwerk (1930-33) testifies, was to educate 
in the creative aspects of music. Jhe 
influence of Stravinsky is apparent in his 
compositions, which include three realizations 
of Monteverdi’s Orfeo (1925, 1931, 1941), 
an operatic setting of a 13th-century poem 
entitled Carmina burana (1936), Die Kluge, 
‘The Prudent Woman ’ (1943), an operatic 
version of Hdlderlin’s translation of Ami- 
gonae (Salzburg Festival, 1949) and AstutuU 
(1953). 

ORFILA, Mathieif Joseph Bonaventure (1787- 
1853), French chemist, founder of toxicology, 
born at Mahon in Minorca, studied at 
Valencia, Barcelona and Paris. In 1811 he 
lectured on chemistry, botany and anatomy, 
in 1813 appeared his celebrated Trait 4 de 
foxieohgie g^n^rale. In 1819 he became 
ptt^mor of Medical Jurisprudence, and in 
1823 of Chemistry, 

ORFQpi. SceWAtPOLt. 
miCpa (185-254), the most teamed and 
(Hlglilllkl of the early church fathers, was born 
pffiiiiiy at Alexandria, and was the son of 
ifae CbftstiaD iMiyr Leonidas. He studied 
id the catedM^pil school Of ClemenL ^ 


soon acted as master. He made a thorough 
study of Plato, the later Platonists and 
Pythagoreans, and the Stoics, under the 
Neoplatonist Ammonius Saccas. At Alex- 
andria he taught for twenty-eight years 
(204-232), composed the chief of his dogmatic 
treatises, and commenced his great works of 
textual and exegetical criticism. During his 
visit to Palestine in 216 the bishops of 
Jerusalem and Caesarea employed him to 
lecture in the churches, and in 230 they 
consecrated him presbyter without referring 
to his own bishop. An Alexandrian synod 
deprived him of the office of presbyter. The 
churches of Palestine, Phoenicia, Arabia and 
Achaca declined to concur in this sentence; 
and Origen, settling at Caesarea in Palestine, 
founded a school of literature, philosophy 
and theology. In the last twenty years of his 
life he made many journeys. In the Decian 
persecution at Tyre he was cruelly tortured, 
and (here he died in 254. His exegetical 
writings extended over nearly the w'hole of 
the old and New Testaments, and included 
Scholia, Homilies and Commentaries, Of the 
Homilies only a small part has been preserved 
in the original, much, however, in the Latin 
translations by Rufinus and Jerome; but the 
translators tampered with them. Of the Com- 
mentaries a number of books on Matthew 
and John arc extant in Greek. His gigantic 
Hexapla, the foundation of the textual 
criticism of the Scriptures, is mostly lost. 
His Ei^ht Books against Celsus, preserved 
entire in Greek, constitute the greatest of 
early Christian apologies. The speculative 
theology of the Peri Archon is extant mostly 
in the garbled translation of Rufinus. Two 
books on The Resurrection and ten books of 
Stromata are lost. The eclectic philm^ophy 
of Origen bears a Neoplatonist and Stoical 
stamp. The idea of the proceeding of all 
spirits from God, their fall, redemption and 
icturn to God, is the key to the development 
of the world, at the centre of which is the 
incarnation of the Logos. All scripture 
admits of a threefold interpretation — literal, 
psychical or ethical, and pneumatic or 
allegorical. See Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, 
Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers ( 1 889) ; German 
works on Ongen by Thomasius (1837), 
Redepenning (1846) and Lieske (1938): 
French by Joly (1860), Freppel (1868), Denis 
(1884), dc Faye (3 vols. 1923-28), Cadion 
(1932); English by J. Patrick (1892), Fan- 
weather (1901). 

ORKHAN, Turkish sultan (1 326 59), son of 
Othman, took Brusa in his father’s time, and 
afterwards reduced Nicaea and Mysia. He 
organized the state and founded the Janis- 
saries. 

ORl-feANS (Eng. Orleans), a ducal title thrice 
conferred by French kings on brothers — i» 
J392 by Charles VI, in 1626 by Louis XIH, 
and in 1660 by Louis XIV on Philippe (1640- 
1701), His son was the regehc 
(1674 1723), and his great-grandson was 
‘ iSgalite ’ (see 4). j^galiid's son was Xing 
Louis Phfhppe (q,v.). His son (1810- 
1842) took the titK but it 9m HOI bpitie by 
that duke*s son, the Comte de FaHs 
who settled in Enidand, in IW braroc 
head of the Bourbem houses and diad 
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1894. His son (sec (5)) resumed the old ducal 
title, (Louis Philippe’s younger sons were 
the Dukes of Aumalc, Nemours, Mont- 
pensier, and the Prince de Joinville.) 

(1) Charles (1391“1465), marh^ in 1406 
his cousin Isabella* widow of Richard 11 of 
England. In alliance with the infamous 
Bernard d’Armagnac, he did his best to 
avenge on the Duke of Burgundy his father’s 
murder. He commanded at Agincourt 
(October 1415), and was taken prisoner and 
carried to England, where he spent over a 
quarter of a century, composing ballades, 
rondels, &c., in French and English, con- 
ventional, musical and graceful. He was ran- 
somed in 1440, and during the last third of 
his life he maintained a kind of literary court 
at Blois. His son became Louis Xil. See 
his English Poems, ed, Steele (E.E.T.S. 1941), 
and R. L. Stevenson, in Familiar Studies 
(1882). 

(2) Jean Baptiste Gaston (1608-60). third 
son of Henry IV of France, troubled his 
country with bloody but fruitless intrigues 
against Richelieu. He was lieutenant-general 
ol the kingdom during the minority of Louis 
XIV, was at the head of the Fronde, but soon 
made terms with Mazarin. See his Mihnoires 
(1683). 

(3) Philippe (1674 -1723), regent of France 
during the minority of Louis XV, son of the 
iirst Duke Philippe, and grandson of Louis 
Xni, possessed excellent talents, but was 
c^irly demoralized. He showed courage at 
Steen kirk and Nccrwinden, and commanded 
with success in Italy and Spain. For some 
years he lived in exile from the court, spending 
his time by turns m profligacy, the tine arts 
and chemistry. Louis XIV at his death 
appointed (1/15) the Duke of Orleans sole 
regent. (Orleans had married Mile dc Blois, 
daughter of Louis XIV and Mmc de Montes- 
pun.) He was popular, but his adoption of 
Law's schemes leef to disaster. His alliance 
with England and Holland (1717) was joined 
bv the emperor, and overthrew Alberoni. 
lie expciletl the Pretender from France, 
debarred the parliament of Paris from medd- 
ling with political aflfairs, and to appease the 
Jesuits sacriiiced the iansenists. See works 
b> Piossens (1749), Capefigue (1838), 
Icdcrq 1921), Saint-Andri^ (1928), Soulie 
fl*J33). d’Erlangcr (1938). 

1 4) !>oi}ls Philippe Joseph (1747 93), the 
Kimous l^alll6, succeeded to the title on bis 
L’lher’s death in 1785. He early fell into 
debauchery, and was looked upon coldly at 
i-ourt. especially after the accession of Louis 
XVI (1774). He visited London frequently, 
became an intimate friend of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV, infected young 
France with Anglomania in the form of 
horse-racing and hard drinking, and made 
himself popular by profuse charity. In 1787 
he showed his liberalism boldly against the 
king, and was soot by a lettre-de^tachet to 
his chateau of Viilers-Cottcrets. As the 
statcs-general drew near he lavished his 
wca th in dtssemlqatmg throughout France 
books and papera by Biey6 and other 
Liberals. In 1788 he promulgated his 
(itions, written by Laelos, to the elRsct that 
the tfcn was the haiion, ftiid in June 3789 


he led the forty-seven nobles who seceded 
from their own order to join it. He dreamed 
of becoming constitutional king of France; or 
at least regent. He gradually lost influence, 
felt hopeless of the Revolution, and thought 
of going to America. In 1792, all hereditary 
titles being swept away, he adopted the name 
of Philippe l^galitc, was twentieth deputy for 
Paris to the Convention, and voted for the 
death of the king. His eldest son. afterwards 
King Louls-Philippe, rode with Dumouricz, 
his commander, into the Austrian camp- 
EgaliiiS was at once arrested, with all the 
Bourbons still in France, and, after six 
months* durance, was found guilty of con- 
spiracy and guillotined. Sec w'orks by 
Baschet, by Tournois (1840 -43) by Britscfi 
(1926) and Mrs Elliot’s Journal (1859). 

(5) I^uis Philippe Robert (1869 -1926), 
eldest son of the Comte de Pans, went to 
France in 1890, and was imprisoned for 
contravening the law banishing the heirs of 
families that have reigned. 

(6) .lean, Due de Guise (1874 -1940), his 
brother-in-law. son of the Due dc Chartres, 
succeeded as head of the house. His brother 
Prince Henri of Orleans (1867 1901), travel- 
ler (his Tonkin and Siam was translated 1893), 
fought a duel with the Count of Turin in 

ORLEY, Bernard, or Barcnd van (c. 1491- 
1542), Flemish painter, was born and died at 
Brussels, became court painter to the regent. 
Margaret of Austria, and was one of the 
first Flemish painters to adopt the Italian 
renaissance stv Ic. He executed a number of 
altarpieces and tryptyches of biblical subjects 
to be seen in Brussels, at the Louvre, tlie 
Prado, the Metropolitan Museum at New 
York and elsewhere, and in his later years 
he designed tapestries and stained glass. Sec 
Fricdlandcr on f-lemish painting (1930). 

ORLOV, a Russian family that rose to 
eminence, when one uf its members, Gregory 
(1734 83), succeeded Poniatowski as the 
favourite of Catharine 11. It was he who 
planned the murder of Peter III, and his 
brother Alexis (1737 1808) who committed 
the deed ( 1 762). The legitimate line of Orlov 
became extinct; but Feodor, a brother of 
Gregory and Alexis, left four illegitimate 
sons, one of whom, Alexis (1787 -1862), 
signalized himself during the French wars and 
in Turkey, represented Russia at the London 
conference of 1832, in 1844 was at the head 
of the secret police, stood high in favour with 
the Emperor Nicholas, in 1856 was Russian 
representative at the congress of Paris, and 
was made president of the grand council of 
the empire. 

ORM, or Ormin (fl. c. 12()0), versifier and 
spelling-reformer, born probably in Lm^ln- 
shire, was an Augustinian monk, author of 
the ‘ Onnulum * named after him, a scries of 
homilies in verse on the gospel history. 

ORMEROD, Eleanor .^nne (1828-1901), 
LL.D. (Edin. 1900), entomologist, daughter 
of George Ormerotf ( 1 785™ 1 873), ihc historian 
of Cheshire, in 1882-92 was consulting 
entomologist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society. She was tlie author of Manml of 
insects (1881k Oufde to of 

insect life (J884k «ad AgHcufmcei Entomoh 
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ogy (2nd ed. 1892). See her Autobiography 
(1904). 

ORMONDE, (I) James Butler, Duke of (1610 - 
1688), of the ancient Anglo-Irish family of 
Butler, was born in London, and in 1632 
succeeded to the earldom and estates of 
Ormonde. During the Strafl'ord administra- 
tion he greatly distinguished himself, and in 
the rebellion of 1640 was appointed to the 
chief command of the army; but when, in 
1643, he concluded an armistice, his policy 
v^'as condemned by both great parties. In the 
last crisis of the king's fortunes he retired to 
France, returned again to Ireland with the all 
but desperate design of restoring the royal 
authority, but after a gallant struggle w'as 
compelled (1650) to return to France. At 
the Restoration he was rew'arded by the ducal 
title of Ormonde. He twice again returned 
to the government of Ireland. In 1679 an 
alicmpi was made on his life by the notorious 
Colonel Blood, supposed to have been 
instigated by the Duke of Buckingham. He 
escaped uninjured, and lived until 1688, See 
Lives by Carte (1736) and Lady Burghclcre 
(1912). 

(2) James Butler, 2nd Duke (1665-1746), 
grandson of (1), was born m Dublin. As 
Lari of Ossory he served in the army against 
Monmouth. After his acccs.sion to the 
dukedom in 1688, he took his share in the 
Revolution conflict. He headed William's 
life-guards at the battle of the Boyne. In 
1702 he commanded the troops in RooKe's 
expedition against Cadiz; m 1703 he was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
1711 commander-in-chief against France and 
Spain. Under George I he fell into disgrace, 
and was impeached in 1715 of high treason, 
his estates being attainted; he retired to 
France, spent years in the intrigues of the 
Pretender, and died abroad. Letters written 
by him in organizing the attempt by Spam 
to invade England and Scotland in 1719 were 
in 1890 brought to light, and in 1896 pub- 
lished by the Scottish History Society. 

ORNSTEIN, Leo, ornstm (1895- 
American composer, born in Russia, had 
appeared as a child prodigy at the piano 
in Russia before his parents settled in the 
U.S.A. in 1906, and he made his American 
d6but at sixteen, in the years following 1915, 
Omstein composed much music that placed 
him among the avant-garde and has had 
considerable influence upon younger Ameri- 
can composers, but his later works, which 
include a symphony and two piano concertos, 
are more traditipna! in style. 

OROSIUS, Paultis (5th cent, a.d.), a Spanish 
presbyter and historian, visited Augustine in 
415, and went to study under Jerome at 
Bethlehem. Hts uncritical compilation, 
Hbloriarum adversus Paganos Libri vii (ed. 
by Zangemeister, Vienna 1882). from the 
Creation to a.d. 417, a favourite text-book 
during the Middle Ages, was translated into 
Hni^ish by King Alfred (cd. Sw»cel, 1883). 
There is a modem English version by I W. 
Raymond (1936). 

O^ROl^E, Sk BrlaiMUi-Muilha (d. 1591), 
ifislli(^tiEieftaiQ in Galway, Sligo, and the west 
Of Ulster, was in frequent collision with the 
Englaili atithodttcs, sheltered the Spaniards 


of the Armada wrecked on Irish coasts, and 
in 1591 went to Scotland to seek support 
from James VI, who handed him over to 
the English. He was tried and executed at 
Tyburn in 1591. 

ORPEN, Sir William (1878 1931), British 
painter, born at Stillorgan. co. Dublin, 
.studied at the Metropolitan School of Art at 
Dublin and at the Slade School. He did 
many sketches and paintings at the front in 
World War 1, and was present at the Bans 
peace conference as olficial painter. I he 
results may be seen at the Imperial War 
Museum. He is also known for Irish genre 
subjects, but is most famous for his portraits, 
whose vitality and feeling for character place 
them among the finest of the century. He was 
knighted in 1918 and elected R.A. in 1919. 
ORR, Boyd. Sec Boyd Orr. 

ORRERY. SeeBovn-. 

ORSINI, Felice (1819 58), Italian conspirator, 
born at Meldola, in the States of the Church, 
of an ancient and distinguished famiK, was, 
as the .son of a conspirator, early initiated into 
secret societies, and in 1844 was sentenced at 
Rome to the galleys, amnestied, and again 
imprisoned for political plots. In 1848 he 
was elected to the Roman Constituent 
Assembly. He took part in the defence oi 
Rome and Venice, agitated in Genoa and 
Modena, and m 185.t was shipped by the 
Sardinian government to England, where he 
formed close relations with Ma/zini, Nevt 
year he was at Parma. Milan, 1 ne.sic, Vienna, 
until arrested and confined at Mantua. In 

1856 he escaped to l-ngland, where he 
supported himself by public lecturing, and 
wrote Austrian Dungeons in Italy (1856). In 

1857 he w'cnt to Pans to assassinate Napoleon 
111 as an obstacle to revolutivm in 
Orsini and three others threw' three bombs 
under Napoleon's carriage (January 14, 
1858); 10 persons were killed. 156 wounded, 
but Napoleon and the empress remaintd 
unhurt. Orsini and another were gui!loiino(< 
March 13. Sec his Memoirs, written by 
himself (Eng. trans, 1857), his Letters (1861), 
and a work by Montazio 

ORTEGA Y GA.SSE1, Jose, or-uiyga vc 
gah-sei' (1883- 1955), Spanish humanist, born 
in Madrid, was professor there from 1911. 
His introduction of such writers as Proust 
and Joyce to Spain and his critical writings 
made him there the most rnfluential author of 
his lime. Mediimhnes del Quijote (1914) 
outlines national symbols in .Spanish liicr.i- 
ture and compares them with those of others 
In Tema de nuestra r tempo (1923) he argues 
that great philosophies demarcate the cuiiuraf 
horizons of their epochs. £m Hebelidn de Lm\ 
Masas (1930) foreshadowed the civil wai. 
He lived in South America and Portugal 
(1931-46). Man of Crisis (1959) is a col- 
lection of lectures, posthumously translated, 
also On Love, trans. T. Talbot (1959). 
ORTELJUS (1527-98), the Latinized name 
of the geographer Abraham Ortel, born of 
German parents at Antwerp, where he dira. 
His Theatrum Orhis Terrarum (1570) was th-.* 
first great atlas. 

ORTON* Arflittr. See TiaiHOiKNE. ^ ^ 
ORWELL, Gcom, pseua. of Eric ArHw/ 
WWr (1903 50). English novdist and csssyist. 
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born at Motihari in Bengal, was educated at 
Eton College, served in Burma in the Indian 
Imperial Police from 1922 until 1927 (later 
recalled in the novel Burmese Days (1935)) 
and then was literally Down and Out in Paris 
and London (1933), making an occasional 
living as tutor or bookshop assistant. 
Coming Up for Air (1939) is a plea for the 
small man against big business. He fought 
and was wounded in the Spanish Civil War 
and he developed his own brand of socialism 
in The Road to Wigan Pier (1937), Homage to 
Catalonia (1938) and The Lion and the 
Unicorn (1941). During the second World 
War he was war correspondent for the 
B.B.C. and The Observer and wrote for 
Tnhune. His intellectual honesty motivated 
his biting satire of Communist ideology in 
Animal farm (1945) which was made into a 
cartoon film, and the hair-raising prophecy 
for mankind in Nineteen Lighty-Four (1949) 
ilic triumph of the scicntilically perfected 
set vile state, the extirpation of political 
irccdom by thought-control and an ideo- 
logicaU> delimited basic language or new- 
sfwuk m which ‘ thought crime is death’. 
Other penetrating collections of essays 
include Instdc the H’liale (1940) and Shooting 
an Hephant (1950). See biographical studies 
h> J Atkins (1954), 1.. Brandcr (1954), T. 
l{o'''ls:nson 0955) and C. Hollis (1956). 

OSBORN, (1) Henry Fairfield (1857 1935), 
American zoologist, born at Eairiiold, Conn., 
studied at Princeton, was a.ssistdnt professor 
ilKre IH81 90 professor of /oology at 
C olumhia University 1891 1910, and ihere- 
alier icsearch piofcssor. His work especially 
on fossil \crtcbratcs is important, and as 
difcctor he made the American Museum of 
N.ituial Mislory famous. He wrote also on 
evolution, education, a I ife of C'ope, &c. 

t2) Sherard (1822 75), British naval ofliccr, 
at Madras, entered the navy in 1837. 
lie took part in the Chinese war of 1841 42. 
eomnunidcd vessels in twv> expeditions <1849 
and 1S52 55) m search of Sir John Franklin, 
uas liead of the British stjuadron m the Sea 
of Azov during the Crimean war. and took a 
Lading .^harc in the Chinese war of 18.57 59, 
He helped to lay a cable between Great 
Ihiiain and Australia, was made rcar- 
iidnurai in 1873. and helped to fit out the 
iretic expedition of Narcs and Markham 
ik* published his Arctic Journal 
1 1 *‘’52), Journals vj SVClure (1856) and Fate 
of Sir John Franklin (I860). 

OSBORNE, (I) Dorothy. Sec Ti MCti (3). 

(2) John James (1929- ), British play- 

wr.ght and actor, son of a Welsh commercial 
• riiM. left Belmont College, Devon, at 
''ixicen and became a copywriter for trade 
journals. Hniing it, he turned actor (1948) 
and by 1955 was playing leading rdles tn new' 
plays at the Royal Court Theatre. There his 
toiinh pLay, Look Hack in Anger (1956; 
P nied 1958), and The Entertainer (1957; 
h med i960), with Sir Laurence Olivier 
playing Archie Rice, established Osborne as 
the leadingvounger exponent of British social 
drama. The ‘hero* of the first, Jimmy 
1 «rter the prototype ^ Angry Young Man ’ 
as well as the pathetic, mediocre music hall 
joker of the latter, both echo the author^a 


uncompromising hatred of outworn social 
and political institutions and altitudes. An 
earlier play. Epitaph for George Dillon, 
written in collaboration with A. Creighton 
and exploring the moral problems of a 
would-be literary genius, was also staged 
in 1957. An unsucces.sful musical, exposing 
the world of journalism, followed in 1959. 
See his credo in Declaration, ed. T. Maschler 
(1957). 

(3) Thomas. Sec LtEDS. 

OSBOURNE, Lloyd (1868 1947), American 
author, slcp-son and collaborator of R. L. 
Stevenson (q.v.), born in San Francisco, was 
U.S. vice-consul in Samoa, and wrote Love 
the Fiddler, stories and dramas. 

OSCAR 1 (1799 1859), king of Sweden and 
Norway, ascended the throne m 1844, 
carried out soaal and economic reforms and 
pursued a policy of Scandinavian unity and 
.Swedish neutrality. 

OSCAR U (1829 1907). king of Sweden (1872 
1907), and of Norw-ay (1872-1905), a great- 
grandson of Charles XIV (q.v.), translated 
Faust, wrote a Life of Charles Xll and 
poems. 

0\SH AIJGHNKSSY, Arthur ( 1 844-8 1 ). Briti.sh 
poet, born in London, in 1861 entered the 
British Museum (the natural history depart- 
ment in 1863), and wrote Fpic of Women 
(1870), Lays of Frame (1872), Music and 
Moonlight (1874) and Songs of a Worker 
(1881). His best-know'n poem is The Music- 
Makers. See Life by Louise C. Moulton 
(1894). 

OSIANDER, Andreas (1498-15.52). German 
reformer, born at Gunzenhausen. a preacher 
at Nurnberg (1522), persuaded that city to 
declare for Luther. Deprived for refusing 
to agree to the Augsburg Interim (1548), he 
was made professor of Theology at Kdnigs- 
berg. hut soon became entangled in bitter 
theological strife, disputing ih'c imputation 
of C'hrist’s righteousness in favour of an 
infusion doctrine. Sec Lives bv Wilken 
(1844), Muller (1870) and Base (1879). 

OSLER, Sir Uilliaiii (1849 1919), British 
physician, born in C'anada, became professor 
of Medicine ai McGill (1875 84), Pennsyl- 
vania (1884 tS8). .lobns Hopkins (1889- 1905). 
and finally Oxford (1905 11). He became a 
baronet in 1911. His special study was 
angina pectoris, and he wrote also on the 
history of medicine. His Principles and 
Practice of Medicine (1892) became a 
standard work. As a teacher he greatly 
influenced medical progress. See Life by 
CtLshing (1940). 

OSMAN, See Othman. 

OSMAN DIGNA, n^ George Nisbel (1836- 
1926). born at Rouen, a slave-dealer and from 
188! a Mahdist leader on the Red Sea coast 
and the Abyssinian frontier, was defeated 
and taken at Tokar (1900). Sec Life by H. C. 
Jackson (1926). 

OSMAN NURI PASHA (1837-1900), Turkish 

P cncral, bom at Amasia or at Tokat, held 
levna against the Russians in 1877. See 
work bv l.evaux (1891). 

OSMUND, St (d. 10‘>9), coming from 
Normandy with the Conqueror, became 
chancellor (1072) and Bishop of Salisbury 
(1078L He established the * Use of Sanun . 
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OSSIAN, heroic poet of the Gael, and son of 
the 3rd-century hero Fingal or Fionn 
MacCumhail, whose poems James Maepher- 
son (q.v,) professed to have collected and 
translated. See Ossian, with introduction by 
W. Sharp (1897). 

OSSOH. See Fuller (4). 

OSTADE, Adriaan van, oi-iah'de (1610-85), 
Dutch painter and engraver, born probably 
at Haarlem, was a pupil of Frans Hals, and 
his use of chiaroscuro shows the influence of 
Rembrandt. His subjects are taken mostly 
from everyday life — tavern scenes, farmyards, 
markets, village greens, Ac. His Alchemist 
is in the National Gallery. His brother Isaac 
(1621-49) treated similar subjects, but 
excelled at winter scenes and landscapes. 
See a study by Van dcr Wiele (Paris 1893) on 
both brothers, and one by Godefroy (Paris 
19.30) on Adriaan’s engraved work. 
OSTROVSKY, Alexander <1823-85), Russian 
dramatist, born at Moscow, whose best 
known play is The Storm (1860; trans. C. 
Garnett, 1899). 

OSTW'ALD, Wilhelm, -valt (1 853 1 932), 
German chemist, born at Riga, was professor 
at Leipzig 1887 1906, and was awarded a 
Nobel prize, 1909. He discovered the dilution 
law which bears his name, and invented a 
process for making nitric acid by the oxida- 
tion of ammonia. He also developed a new 
theory of colour. 

OSWALD, St (c. 605 642), son of Ethelfriih 
of Bernicia, fought his way to the Northum- 
brian crown by the defeat <635) of Cacdwalla 
the Welsh king. He had been converted to 
Christianity at Iona, and established Chris- 
tianity in Northumbria with St Aidan’s help. 
He fell in battle with Penda. 

OTHMAN, or Osman I (1259 1326), founder 
of the Ottoman (Turkish) power, was born 
in Bitbynia. and, on the overthrow of the 
Scljuk sultanate of Iconium in 1299 by the 
Mongols, gradually subdued great part of 
Asia Minor, From his name are derived the 
terms Ottoman and Osmanli. 

OTHMAN (d. 656), third khafif, was Moham- 
med’s secretary and son-in-iaw', and was 
chosen in 644. His weak govcrnmcni raised 
complaints and insurrections on all sides. 
But Persia was finally subdued, and Herat, 
Merv and Balkh captured. He was besieged 
in Medina, and murdered. 

OTHO, Marcus Salvius (32-69). joined Galba 
in his revolt against Nero (68), but, not being 
proclaimed Galba successor, rose against 
the new emperor, who w'as slain. Otho was 
recognized as emperor everywhere save in 
Germany, whence Vitellius marched on Italy, 
and completely defeated Otbo*s forces. Next 
day Otho, who had worn the purple only 
three months, stabbed himself. 

OTIS, James ( 1 725- 83). American statesman, 
born at West Barnstable, Ma.ss., became a 
leader of the Boston bar. He was advocate- 
general in 1760, when the revenue ofBcers 
demanded bis assistance in obtaining from 
the supenor court general search-warrants 
allowing them to enter any man’s house in 
quest of smuggled goods. Otis refused, 
resigned, and appeared m defence of popular 
In elected to the Massa^usetts 
fu^emblyy he was promipenl ip mmtmct 


to the revenue acts. In 1 769 he was savagely 
beaten by revenue officers and others, and 
lost his reason. He was killed by lightning. 
His fame chiefly rests on The Rights of the 
Colonies Asserted (1764). See Life by W. 
Tudor (1823). 

OTTO, the name of four Holy Roman 
Emperors: 

Otto 1 (912-973), son of Henry I, in 936 
crowned king of the Germans, in 962 emperor, 
subdued many turbulent tribes, maintained 
almost supreme power in Italy, and estab- 
lished Christianity in Scandinavian and 
Slavonic lands. Sec study by Holtzmann 
(1936). 

Otto II (955-983), son of Otto I, became 
emperor in 973, successfully fought the 
Danes and Bohemians, and subdued insur- 
gent Bavaria which he reduced in size by 
splitting it up. He invaded France, but 
overreached himself in attempts on the 
Eastern Empire. 

Otto 111 (986^- 1002), son of Otto 11. came 
to the throne as a child of three. His mother 
held the regency until her death (991), 
despite attempts to seize power by the Duke 
of Bavaria, and was succeeded by his grand- 
mother Adelaide. Having engineered first 
his cousin then his tutor into the papacy, he 
lived most of his short life in Rome, whence 
he was driven by the hostility of the people to 
Paterno, \^herc he died. 

Otto IV <r. 1 174 1218). son of Henry the 
Lion, elected emperor m 1 198, was immedi- 
ately involved in rivalry for the throne with 
Philip of Swabia, after whose murder in 1208 
a new election was held in which Otto's claim 
was rc-establi.shed, and he was crowned in 
1209. Excommunicated for attacking Tus- 
cany, Apulia and Sicilv, he was supplanted 
on the German throne by Frederick of Sicily. 
Civil war followed, and he was defeated by 
Philip of Prance at Bouvincs (1214). He fled 
to Saxony and Frederick replaced him us 
emperor (sec Fredirick II) in 1215, 

OrrO, Nikolaus August (1832 91), Germaji 
engineer, born near .Scblangcnbad, invented 
in 1876 the four-stroke internal combustion 
engine, the sequence of operation of which 
named the Otto Cycle after him. 

OTWAY, Tboin4i.-5 (1652 85), English drama- 
tist, was born at Trotton in Sussex, and from 
Winchester passed in 1669 to Christ Church 
College, Oxford. He quitted the universuy 
without a degree in 1672, failed utterly as an 
actor, but made a fair hit with his tragedy 
Akibiades (1675). In it beautiful Mrs Barry 
made her first appearance, and with her 
Otway is said to have fallen in love. In 1676 
Betterton accepted his Don Car/oa, a pod 
tragedy in rhyme. In 1677 Otway translated 
Racine’s Titus and Berenice, as well as 
Molicre’s Cheats of Scapin. In 1678-79 H 
was in Flanders as a soldier; in the May oi 
the foTiner year appeared hjs cqarse but 
diverting comedy. Friendship in Fashion. The 
year 1680 yielded two trag^teg, tia Orphan 
and Caius Marius, and m one Important 
poem. The PoeTs Compkdns efkU MMse;io 
1681 belongs The F&rmm. H** 

greaiesl worit, Femtce preserved^ or 
Discovered (t682)« is a mastetpieoe of trape 
paatioo. For a itiiie bn opl of silioL 
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to reappear again in 1684 with The Atheist, 
a feeble comedy, and in February 1685 with 
Windsor Castle, a poem addressed to the 
new king, James 11. He died in poverty. In 
1719 a badly edited tragedy, Heroick Friend- 
ship, was published as his. The best edition 
of his works is by Ghosh (1932). See R. G. 
Ham's Otway and Lee (1931). 

OUD. .lacolms Johann Pieter, owd (1890- 
), Dutch architect, born at Purmcrend, 
collaborated with Mondrian (q.v.) and 
others in launching the review de Stijl and 
became a pioneer of the modern architectural 
style bas^ on simplihed forms and pure 
planes. Appointed city architect at Rotter- 
dam in 1918, he designed a number of striking 
buildings, including municipal housing blocks. 
See study by Hitchcock (1931). 

OUDINOT, oa-dee-no, (1) Nicolas Charles 
(1767-1847), marshal of France, born at 
Bar-Ie-Duc, served in the revolutionary wars. 
In 1805 he obtained the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour and the command of ten 
reserve battalions, the * grenadiers Oudinot ’. 
He fought at Auslerlitz and Jena, gained the 
battle of Ostrolenka (1807), and helped at 
1‘ricdland. Conspicuous in the Austrian 
campaign of 1809, he was created Marshal 
of France and Duke of Reggio. In 1810 he 
was charged with the occupation of Holland, 
and took part m the Russian campaign and 
m the battles of 1813 with the Russians and 
A ustrtans. He was one of the last to abandon 
Napoleon. At the second restoration he 
became a minister of state, comniander-in- 
chief of the royal and national guards, peer 
of France, &c. In 1823 he commanded in 
Spain. See Lives by Nollet (1850) and 
Sticglcr (1894), and Memoirs of Marshal 
Oudinot (trails. 1896). 

(2) Nicolas Charles Victor, Duke of Reggio 
(1791 1863), son of (1), fought in Algeria, 
and commanded the expedition to Rome in 
1849. 


(3) Sir WilUam (1767-1842), orientalist, 
brother of (2), wrote on Persian history, 
language and literature, and on his travels in 
the Hast. His son. Sir William Core (1797- 
1866), held important diplomatic offices in 
South America. 

OUTRAM, Sir James (1803-63), British 
soldier, the ' Bayard of India *, was born at 
Buttericy Hall, Derbyshire, the residence of 
his father, Benjamin Outram (1764-1805), 
engineer, and was educated in Aberdeen. 
In 1819 he joined the Bombay native infantry, 
organized a corps of wild Bhils (1825-35), 
and was political agent in Gujrat (1835-38). 
In 1839 he attended Sir John Keane as aide- 
de-camp into Afghanistan, and did good 
service; and his eight days’ ride of 355 miles 
from Kelat through the Bolan Pass to the sea 
ib famous. Political agent m Sind (1840), he 
defended the residency at Hyderabad against 
8000 Beluchis (1843), and opposed Sir 
Charles Napier’s aggressive policy towards 
the Amir. He was afterwards resident at 
Satara and Baroda, and in 1854, on the eve 
of the annexation of Oudh, was made 
resident at Lucknow. In 1857 he com- 
manded the brief and brilliant Persian 
expedition, and he returned to India a G.C.B. 
when the Mutiny was raging. Lord Canning 
tendered him the command of the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow, but he 
chivalrously waived the honour m favour of 
his old lieutenant, Havelock, and accom- 
panied him as a volunteer and as chief- 
commissioner of Oudh. Lucknow was 
relieved, and Outram took command, only 
to be in turn himself besieged. He held the 
Alum-bagh against overwhelming odds, until 
Sir Colin Campbell relieved him; and his 
skilful movement up the Gumti led to a 
complete victory. For his services he was in 
1858 made lieutenant-general, thanked by 
Parliament, and created a baronet. He took 
his seal a.s a member of the Supreme Council 


OL'GHTRED, William, aw' (red (1575 1660), 
Fnglish mathematician, educated at tton 
(where he was born) and Cambridge, wrote 
much on mathematics, notably Clans 
Mathemaiica (1631), a text-book on arith- 
metic in which he introduced multiplication 
and proportion signs. He invented the 
trigonometric abbreviations sin, cos, Ac. 
Another invention was a slide-rule. He died 
at Albury, Surrey. 

OUIDA, wee da, pseud, of Louise Raind or de 
la Ratnee (1839 1908), En^tlish novelist. Born 
at Bury St Edmunds, she lived long in London, 
from 1874 made her home in Italy, and died 
in poverty at Lucca. She wrote Strathmore 
(1865), Under Two (the best, 1868), and 
many other romantic novels as well as 
children's stones. Sec Lives by Elizabeth Lee 
(1914), Y.frrench(I938). 

OUSKLEY, (1) Sir Frederick Artfctir Gore, 
2nd Bart, (1825-d9), English musician, son 
of (2), born in London, graduated at Oxford, 
where he became professor of Music in 1855, 
He was founder and benefactor of St 
MichaePs CoBegfiii Tenbury* to which he 
bccj wathed bis music hbrary. 

(2) mcm, Set Biit; (17^1844), Engtish 
diplomat and odentaliSL f«t!ier of {!>, w^as 
ambassador in Fer^ ( 1810 -lS). 


at Calcutta, but in 18(>0 had to return to 
England. He spent a winter in Egypt, died 
at Pau, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Lives by Goldsmid (1880) and 
Trotter (190.3). 

OVHRBECK, Johann Friedrich (1789-1869), 
German painter, bom at Liibcck. studied art 
at Vienna (1806 10). and settled in Rome, 
where he allied himself with the like-minded 
Cornelius, Schadow, Schnorr and yeit, who, 
from the stress they laid on religion and 
moral significance, were nicknamed the 
Nazarenes, and scoffed at as Church- 
Romanticists, Pre-Raphaelites, &c. A 
Madonna (1811) brought Ovcrbeck into 
notice; and Banholdy, the Prussian consul, 
employed him to adorn his house with 
Scripture subjects. He next painted m 
fresco, in the villa of the Marches© Massimo, 
fivo compositions from Tasso's Jerusalem 
Delivered. In 1813 he became a Roman 
Catholic. His oil-pictures are inferior to his 
frescoes. Sec Life by Atkinson (1882) and 
study by Heise (1^8). 

OVERBURY, Sir thonuis (1581-1613), Bng-^ 
Itsh courtier and poet, was bom at Compton- 
Scorpion, Warwickshire, /^r 
at Oxford (! 595-98), he atudted at the Middle 
Temple^ then travel!^ on the Contment* 
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In 1601 at Edinburgh he met Robert Carr, 
afterwards minion of James I, who in 1611 
made him Viscount Rochester. The two 
became inseparable friends, and Overbury 
was, through Carr’s influence, knighted by 
James 1 in 1608. Meanwhile, in 1606, the 
lovely but profligate Frances Howard (1592- 
1632) had married the third Earl of Essex, 
and had intrigued with more than one lover — 
Carr the most favoured. Overbury had 
played pander; but when Carr proposed to 
get Lady Essex divorced, and marry her, he 
declared she might do for a mistress but not 
for a wife. Lady Essex offered Sir Davy 
Wood £1000 to assassinate him. On April 26, 
1613, Overbury, on a trivial and illegal 
pretext — his refusal to go on an embassy — 
was thrown into the Tower, where on Sep- 
tember 15 he was poisoned. Three months 
laitcr Carr (now Earl of Somerset) and his 
paramour were married. But in 1615 an 
inquiry was instituted, and four of the 
humbler instruments were hanged. In May 
1616 the countess pleaded guilty, and the 
earl was found guilty; but by a stretch of the 
royal prerogative they were pardoned. In 
1622 they were released from the Tower: 
and Somerset survived till 1645. Overbury’s 
works, posthumous and partly spurious, 
include The Wife (1614), a didactic poem : 
Characters (1614; partly his); and Crumms 
faVn from King Jameses Table (1715: doubt- 
ful). Rimbault collected them in 1856. See 
Amos's The Great Oyer of Poisoning (1846), 
Whibley’s Essays in Biography (1913) and 
Parry’s Overbury Mystery (1925). 
OVERLAND, Arnulf (1887- ), Norw^egian 

lyric poet, born at Kristiansund, wrote 
patriotic lyrics and from 1940 was prominent 
in the resistance movement. He was interned 
in a concentration camp in 1941-45. 
OVERSTONE, Samuel Jones Loyd, Baron 
(1796-1883), English economist, bom in 
London, entered his father’s banking house, 
later merged in the London and Westminster 
Bank, and established himself as a leading 
authority on banking and currency by his 
famous scries of tracts (1837-57). Whig 
M.P. for Hythe in 1819-26, he was made a 
peer in 1850. 

OVID, in full Publius Ovldius Naso (43 B.C.- 
A.D. 1 7), Latin poet, born at Sulmo (Solmona), 
in the Abruzzi, son of a well-to-do etfues^ was 
trained for the bar; but in spite of extra- 
ordinary forensic aptitude, he mve his whole 
energies to poetry, and visited Athens. Hts 
first literary success was his tragedy Medea, 
Then came hts Episfoiae or HeroideSy imagi- 
nary love-letters from ladies of the heroic 
days to their lords, and hts Amores^ short 
potm$ about hts mistress, Corinna. His 
Medicamina Faciei (a practical poem on 
artifidal aids to personal beauty) seems to 
hava been preliminary to bis true master- 
work, the Ars AtmnaU or Ars Amataria, in 
Biiee books* which appeared about 1 b.c., 
followed by a subsidiary book entitled 
Mem^ia Awris. . His second period of 

mwim books, and with the Fasti, designed 
to o# in twelve, of which six only were 
Midway in compositiofi he was 
baoliiied (a.d. 8), Rir some reason unkoowii. 


to Tomi on the Black Sea. There he died 
in A.D. 17. On his way from Rome he began 
his third period with the elegies which he 
published in five books, the Tristia, Similar 
in tone and theme are the four books of the 
Epistolae ex Ponto, His JbiSy written in 
imitation of Callimachus, and his Halieuticay 
a poem extant only in fragments, complete 
the list of his remains. A master of metrical 
form, Ovid is the most voluminous of Latin 
poets. See the monograph by Zingerle 
(1869-71), and books by A. Church (1876), 
Rand (1926), Wright (1938). 

OVIEDO Y VALDES, Gonzaio Hernandez de, 
ov’-yay'iHo ee vahdays' (1478-1557), Spanish 
historian, born at Madrid, was sent to San 
Domingo in 1514 as inspector-genera! of 
gold-mines, and, as historiographer of the 
Indies, wrote after his return a history 
thereof (1526: trans. by Eden, 1555), 
OWEN, (1) John (r. 1560 1622), Welsh 
epigrammatist, bom at Llanarmon, Pwllheli, 
became a fellow* of New College, Oxford, in 
1584, and about 1594 a schoolmaster at 
Warwick. H is Latin Epigrammata ( 1 606-1 3 : 
best ed. by Renouard, Paris 1794) have been 
five times translated into English since 1619. 

(2) John (1616-83), English Puritan, born 
at Stadhampton vicarage. Oxfordshire, took 
his B.A. in 1631 from Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and in 1637 was driven from Oxford 
b> dislike to Laud’s statutes. Some years he 
spent as private chaplain: then in 1642 he 
removed to London, and publi.shed The 
Display of Arminianism, a w ork for which be 
was rewarded with the living of Fordham in 
Essex. In 1646 he removed to Coggeshall, 
and showed his preference for Independency 
over Presbyterianism. Cromwell carried him 
in 1649 as his chaplain to Ireland, where he 
regulated the affairs of Trinity College. Ncxi 
year (1650) he went with Cromwell to 
Scotland. In 1651 52 he became dean of 
Cbrist Church and vice-chancellor of Oxford 
University. Here he wrote a number of 
theological works. He was one of the Triers 
appointed to purge the church of scandalous 
ministers. He opposed the giving the crown 
to the Protector, and the year after Cromwelfs 
death he was ejected from his deanery. He 
bought an estate at Stadhampton, and formed 
a congregation. In 1673 he became pastor in 
Leadcnhali Street, To the end he preached 
and wrote incessantly. Sec Orme’s Memoirs 
(1820), and Life by Thomason, prefixed to 
Gooid's edition of Owen’s - works (185i> 
1855). 

(3) Sir Riduird (1804-92), English zoolo- 
gist, bom at Lancaster, studied medicine at 
Edinburgh and at St Bartholomew’s; became 
curator in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, where he produced a marvellous 
series of descriptive catalogues; and in 
1834-55 he lectured as professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy, for two years at Bartholo- 
mew’s, and afterwards at the Coliej^ of 
Surgeons* He was a commissioner of health 
(1843-46), aad for the Grwt BsWbjtton of 
I8S1. In 185« be becatne M|«dnteadeot 
of the naUiral history dqpwrtniiml of^the 
Britisli Museum* but eontinim to teach at 
tho Royal Institution and elsewhere. F.R*S. 
(1834), president of thc; British Assodation 
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S , associate of the French Institute 
. CB. (1873). K.CB. (1883), he was 
also the recipient of many scientific medals, 
degrees and honorary titles from many 
nations. His essay on Parthenogenesis was a 
pioneer work. A pre-Darwinian, he main- 
tained a cautious attitude to detailed evolu- 
tionist theories. See Life by his grandson 
(1894). 

(4) Robert (1771-1858), Welsh social 
reformer, was bom, a saddler's son, at 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. At ten he was 
put into a draper's shop at Stamford, and by 
nineteen had risen to be manager of a 
cotton-mill. In 1799 he married the daughter 
of David Dale (q.v.), the philanthropic 
owner of the New Lanark cotton-mills, 
where next year he settled as manager and 
part-owner. He laboured to teach his 
workpeople the advantages of thrift, clean- 
liness, and good order, and established infant 
education. He began social propagandism 
in A JVew View of Society (1813), and finally 
adopted socialism; he lost much of his 
influence by his utterances on religion. His 
socialistic theories were put to the test in 
experimental communities at Orbiston near 
Bothwcll, and later at New Harmony in 
Indiana, in County Clare, and in Hampshire, 
but all were unsucccs.srui. In 1828 his 
connection with New Lanark ceased; and, 
his means having been exhausted, the 
remainder of his days W‘ere spent in secularist, 
socialistic and spiritualistic propagandism. 
Sec Holyoake, Co-operation in England 
(1875); Owen's Autobiography (1857-58); 
also Lives by Booth (1869), Jones (1890), 
Podmore (1906), Cole (1925), 

(5) Robert Dale (1801- 77), son of (4), born 
tn Glasgow, went to America in 1825 to help 
in the New Harmony colony. He settled in 
America in 1827, edited the Free Inquirer in 
New York, was a member of the Indiana 
legislature, and entered congress in 1843, 
Later he helped to remodel the constitution 
of Indiana; acted first as chargi d'affaires, 
next as minister at Naples (1853-58); and 
was an abolitionist and spiritualist. See his 
autobiography (1874). Two other sons of 
(4), David Dale (1807 60) and Richard (18)0 
1890), were notable geologists. 

(6) Wilfred (1893-1918), English poet of 
World War I* killed in action on the Western 
Front. His poems were edited by his friend 
Siegfried Sassoon (1920). They were dis- 
tinguished by the use of assonance in place 
of rhyme. Sec Life by Welland (I960). 
OWEN AP GRUFFYDD (d. 1169), prince of 
Gwynedd or North Wales, fiercely resisted 
Henry 11, but ultimately submitted. 

OWEN CLENDOWER. See OtENoowER, 
OWENS, (I) James C^eland ^csse) (1913- 
), American athlete, bom in Decatur, 
Alabama, won three gold medals, and was a 
member of a winning U.S* relay team, at the 


1936 Olympic Games at Berlin. Snubbed on 
that occasion by Hitler, who refused to shake 
hands with him as a gold medallist because 
he was coloured, at the 1956 Games he was 
President Eisenhower's personal represen- 
tative. 

(2) John (1790-1846), a Manchester cotton- 
merchant, who left £96,655 for the foundation 
of an unsectarian college there, now a 
university. 

(3) Robert Bowie (1870-1940), American 
chemist and engineer, professor at Nebraska, 
McGill and Philadelphia, invented a ditferen- 
tiation machine, an electric accelerometer 
and an electromagnetic system for guiding 
ships and aeroplanes. He is sometimes 
credited with the discovery of alpha-rays. 

OWENSON, Sydney. Sec Morgan (5). 
OXENSTJERNA, or Oxenstern, Count Axel 
(1583-1654), Swedish statesman, was trained 
for the church, but entered the public service 
in 1602, and from 1612 till his death was 
chancellor. He negotiated peace with 
Denmark, with Russia, with Poland: and 
though he sought to prevent Gustavus 
Adolphus from plunging into the Thirty 
Years* War, he supported him in it loyally 
throughout, and on his death kept the 
Swedish armies together and sustained the 
Protestant cause. His eldest son, Johan 
(1611-57), was a diplomatist; another, Erik 
(1624* 56), succeeded his father as chancellor. 
OXFORD, Earl of. See Asquith, Haruy, 

VfcRE. 

OYAMA, Iwao, Prince (1842-1916), Japanese 
field-marshal (Hon. O.M. 1906), born in 
Satsuma, took Port Arthur and Wei-hei-Wei 
from China (1894-95), and commanded 
against Russia (1904 -05), 

OZANAM, Antoine Frdderic (1813-53), 
French literary historian, a Neo-Catholic of 
the school of Lacordaire, and one of the 
founders of the Society of St Vincent de 
Paul, born at Milan, became in 1841 professor 
of Foreign Literature at the Sorbonne. He 
wrote Dante et la Philosophie catholique 
(1839), Histoire de la civilisation au V^ sieclc 
(1845; trans. 1868), and ttudes germaniques 
0847 49). See Lives by O'Meara (1876), 
Baunard (1912); and Letters (trans. 1886). 
OZENFANT, AmW^c, o-za-fd (1886- ), 

French artist, born at St Quentin, was 
the leader of the Purist movement in Paris 
and published a manifesto of Purism with 
Lc Corbusier in 1919. From 1921 to 1925 
they published an avant-garde magazine, 
Esprit nouveau, and in 1925 the book La 
Peintttre moderne. His still-lifes based on 
this theory reduce vases and jugs to a static 
counterpoint of two-dimensional shapes. 
He founded art schools in London (1935) 
and New York (1938): his publications 
include Art (1928) and his diaries for the 
years 1931-34. See the monograph by X. 
Nicrendorf (1931). 
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PAASISXVl, Jno Kusti, pah'- (1870-1956), 
Finnish statesman, bom in Tampere, became 
conservative prime minister after the civil 
war in 1918. Although a champion of 
indq[)endence for his country, he recognized 
the necessity for friendly relations with her 
mant neij^bour, Russia. He took part in all 
Finnish-Soviet negotiations since the treaty 
of Tartu (1920), sought to avoid war in 
September 1939, conducted the armistice 
negotiations and became prime minister 
again in 1944 and succeeded Mannerheim as 
president (1946-56). 

PACHECO, FVaiicisco, pa-chay'k6 (1571- 
1654), Spanish painter, was born and died 
at S^ille. Influenced by Raphael, he painted 
portraits and historical subjects, and he 
opened a school of art at Seville, where 
Velasquez was his pupil and became his son- 
in4aw. He wrote a notable tcdinical treatise 
Arte de la pintura (1639). 

PACHELWL, Johann, paKH'ehbel {c. 1653- 
1706), German compc^er and organist, bom 
in Nuremberi^, held a variety of organist's 
posts before, in 1695, he returned to Nurem- 
oerg as organist of St Sebalds' Church. His 
works hao a profound influence upon J. S. 
Bach. 

PACHMANN, Vladimir de, paKH'- ^1848- 
1933), pianist, bora at Odessa, studied at 
Vienna, and won fame as an interpreter of 
Chopin. 

PACHOMlUS (4th cent), an Egyptian, 
superseded the system of solitary recluse life 
by founding (c. a.d, 318), the first monastery 
oh an island in the Nile. 

PACKARD, Alpheiis Spring (1839-1905), 
American zoolojpst, born kt Brunswick, 
Maine, was assistant to Agassiz, state 
entomologist of Massachusetts (1871-73), 
and from 1878 pofessor at Brown University, 
Proviitooe, R.t. He wrote a life of Lamardc 
<1901) and books on entomology. 
PAIMBltE1il^W« Igaace Jw, pad-i-ref'skee 
(}860*-i94]), Polish pianist, composer and 
patriot, horn at Koiylowka in Fodotta, 
began to play as an infant of three. He 
studied at Warsaw, becomitm professor in 
. the Omservatoire there In 1878. In 1884 he 
tanjdri m the Strasbourg Conservatoire, but 
theieafter beoime a virtuoso, appearing with 
prodigious succe^ in Europe and America. 
He bmnse director of Warsaw Conservatoire 
in 1909. In 1919 he was one of the fliat 
pfetnieri of Poland, for whose freedom he 
striven. Very soon, however, he retired 
fimm politics and went to live in Switzerland. 
Befesimied conoert work for some years, but 
wliea Poland's Provisional Parliament was 
asjbafdirised in Paris in 1940, Paderewski 
MS eieefied president He died in Switzer* 

aide, /w-dfe/>s (1490-1521), a 
rpofnlar him, was commandant of 
tmdsr Otailes V, headed an 
I. agpiBSC rite ftROtBri^ tahatioa, 
IfAtor seme. inepeisM'aw Mfbated (Apm ■ 


23, 1521) and beheaded* His wife held 
Toledo against the royal forces. 

PAGANINI, Nicola (1784-1840), Italian 
violin virtuoso. Was bm, a porter's soit at 
Genoa. He pve hts flrst concert in 1793 
began his professional tours in Italy in 1805, 
in 1828-31 made a great senritrion m Austria 
and Germany, Paris and tendon. His 
dexterity and technical briUkmce ac(|uired an 
almost legendary reputation and it was said 
that he was in league with the devn. Despite 
grossly exaggerated accounts of his career, 
he can be said to have revolutiOiiiasd violin 
technique. Among his innovations was the 
use of stopped harmonics. See Snriiy by 
G. 1. C. de Courcy (1958). 

PAGE, (l)%Fke&iM Handley (11^5-^ ), 

English pioneer aircraft designer and engiileer 
in 1909 founded the Arm of aeronautical 
engineers which bears his name. His twin- 
engined 0/400 (1918) was one of the earliest 
heavy bombers, and his Hampden and 
Halifax bombers were used in the iWcond 
World War; his civil aircraft inchide the 
Hannibal, Hermes and Herald trimspoits. 
He was knighted in 1942. 

(2) Thomas Neisoa (1853-1922), Aflmrican 
diplomat, born at Oakland, Va., pracdsed 
law at Richmond, wrote many stones, some 
in Negro dialect, and became U.S. ambassador 
to Italy in 1913. 

(3) Waiter Hines (1855-1918), American 
diplomat, born in N. CaroKna, editcid the 
Forum (1890-95), Atlantic MomA/y (1896-99), 
1Vorld*s Work (1900-13), and becamd 
ambassador in tondon in 1913. See hIS ttfe 
and Letters by Hendrick (1922). 

pages. See CAHNiaR-PAOks. 

PAGET, (1) Sir Georgs EdwniA (1809^2), 
born at Yarmouth, studied at Ciif«|»ridge, 
and in 1872 became rogitis prOfSiimr of 
Physic there. See his Lecturtts, tridi memoir 
by C. £. Paget (1893). 

(2) Sir Jwnei (1814-99), bcoiUmr^of (l)» 
born at Yarmoudi, wrote standard Leetttres 
on Surgical Fathohgy and CHnktd Ldetures, 
See Memoirs (1901) by his s^ St??phcn 
Paget. 

Violets See VhitNOH. 

PAm, Berry Erk Ode» 
humorous novelist and parooiaL wn m 
Cambridge, wrote Elisa u900>, Son 

(1913), Ac. 

PAl^, HHMBai (1737-18^, Emdirii deist 
and radical, was born at ThetfoiUtf the son 
of an ex«Quaker atay*mafc«r, had by turns 
been stay-maker and marine; stiiognnnster, 
exciseman, and tobacconist, when is 1774 be 
sailed for Philaddphia. In 1776 jhil pamphlet 
Common Sense argued for co nipjk g a hidepen- 
deuce; his Crttis came n year later; end 
Paine, then serving wtfl m Mldiam 
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f«rm. liil787hei!etiinie<ito£&glaiid,where 
m n91*-92 be published The Rights m Man, 
most fkmous of the replies to Burke’s 
Riifl 0 cti 0 ns^ which involved many in heavy 
penalties. Paine had slipped oft to Paris, 
heving been elected by Pas-de<Calais deputy 
td the. National Conventioii. He voted with 
the Girondists, proposed to offer the king an 
asylum in America, and so offending the 
Robespierre faction, in 1794 was imprisoned ; 
just before his arrest having written part i 
of Tk 0 Age qf Reason, in favour of Deism. 
Part ii appeared in 1795, and a portion of 
part iii in 1807. The book alienated Washing- 
ton and most of his old friends. After an 
ioipHeonment of eleven months he was 
released and restored to his seat in the 
Conv^tion, but became disgusted with 
Frendi politic. In 1802 he relumed to 
America, and he died at New York. There 
are editions of his works by Meodum (1850) 
and Moncure Conway (4 vols. 1895 96); 
among bto^aphies are those by * Francis 
Oldys* <i.e, George Chalmers, 1791), 
Cheetham (1809), Rickman (1814), Sherwin 
(1819), Vale (1841), Blanchard (1860), 
Conway (1892), E. Sedgwick (1899), Gould 
(1925), Best (1927), Pearson (1937), C. Cohen 
(1945), Wi E. Woodward (N.Y. 1945), H. M. 
FastfN.Y. 1946). 

PKlWEVt, Paul, pNc-voy (1863-1933), 
French mathematician and statesman, bom 
in Parts, professor at Lilie, the Sorbonne, 
and the Ecole polytechnique, repeatedly 
minister for war, twice air minister, and 
twice (1917, 1925) premier, 

PAINTOR, Wmiam (?]54(K94), English trans- 
lator, studied at Cambridge, was master of 
Sevenoaks school, but in 1561 became clerk 
of ordnance in the Tower. His Ralaee of 
Pleasure (1566-67: ed. Miles, 1930), largely 
composed of stories from Boccaccio, B^- 
dello, and Margaret of Navarre, became 
popular, and was the main source whence 
many dramatists drew their plots; Shakes- 
peare among them. 

PAISIELLO, Gfawama (174(^)816), Italian 
composer, bora at Taraitto, studied at 
Naples, wrote at ffrtt only church music, 
but turned successfully to opera, and in 
1776»84 was court musician to the Empress 
C^atharine at St Petershurg. In 1799 he was 
appointed director of national music by 
the repubtlom government of France and 
later enjoyed patronage of Napoleon. 
He returmM to Naptes in IIW. Paisiello was 
the most sttcceasfbl Neapolitan opera 
composer of hblkne; h\$ Borhiere At Swigtia 
was so popular that Rossuirs use of the same 
Itbi^etio met with nm^erable hostill^, but 
his ninety-odd piecdi are seldom if ever 
staged today/ possSly because of their 
compmative , though they 

coam a lyea^ oC de^d^ tdnet, one of 
wh^ Nhjf osr pO mi ml was uasd 
hy ^ Pacini as a theme 
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1847), Spanish patriot, nomina^y head of the 
heroic defence of Saragossa (July 1808 to 
February 1809), was carried prisoner to 
France, and not released until 1813. He was 
made Duke of Saragossa (1836) and grandee 
of Spain (1837). 

PAIJ^TRINA, dovanni Pierluigi da (1525- 
1594), Italian composer, born at Palestrina, 
was sent at the age of ten to the choir school 
of Sta Maria Maggiore at Rome, where he 
learnt composition and orpn playing. In 
1544 he became organist and maestro di canto 
at the cathedral of St Agapit in his native 
town, and at the age of twenty-two married 
the heiress of a well-to-do citizen. The new 
pope, Julius in, had been bishop of Palestrina . 
and aware of the talent possessed by his late 
organist, appointed him master of the Julian 
choir at St Peter’s, for which he composed 
many fine masses. In 1 555 Julius engineered 
him into the exclusive and highly privileged 
Pontifical Choir without an entrance examin- 
ation or the customary election by existing 
members, but Paul IV, coming to the papal 
throne in the same year, tightened up the 
regulations and Palestrina was compulk>rily 
retired. He now became choirmaster at the 
Lateran, but walked out without notice in 
1560, probably owing to his disagreement 
with economy cuts imposed by the impover- 
ished canons. In 1561 he returned to Sta 
Marta Maggiore as choirmaster, remaining 
until 1567, though only on a part-time basis 
after 1565, when he was appointed music 
master at the new Roman Seminary set up 
by the Council of Trent- The years between 
1 572 and 1580 were tragic ones for Fakstrina, 
who during this time lost his wife and three 
sons in the terrible epidemics which inter- 
mittently ravaged Rome. Bight months 

after his wife’s death he was married again, 
this lime to a wealthy widow who had come 
into a furrier’s business, which he took over, 
apparently with success. A great task 

entrusted to him at this time was the revision 
of the Gradual, ordained in 1577 by the#^ 
Council of Trent, a monumcnul labour 
which was abandoned after a few years. He 
continued to live in Rome, composing and 
working at St Peter’s, refusing an offer from 
the Duke of Mantua, an old friend Of his. 
to become his musical director. He died in ' 
Rome, February 2, 1594, and was buried tn 
$t Peter’s. Palestrina’s place as the most 
distinguished compos^ of the Renaissance is 
unch^lenged, as is his status as one of the 
greatest ffgurts in musical history, to whom 
generations of later composers* including 
Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Uszt and Debussy* 
have acknowledged their debt, His v^s 
include over 90 masses and a large number of 
motets, hymns and other hturgteaVpieotB as 
well as some cxcelkmmadrigals. AMtt tom 
a few organ rkereari of doubtful auinentieMy, 
DO instrumental music has been ascribed 
him. His compositions, free from aenti* 
mentahty yet with an ^tcaofdiparydei^^ 
Ibeyng* am dtatacleiieed by in itnomy 
iktU in Oie haodUng of comrapunud emtm 
but also oontaia examples of tMemcipli^ 
and sobtk diieoiiafices wliM am mew ' 
edhdSn ' liaSmB, ta 

rosmnbf 
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flowing and unhampered by rhythmic 
conventions. See Life by Baini (Rome 1828), 
and studies by Coates (1938) and Jeppesen 
(1946); also H. K. Andrews, An Introduction 
to the Technique of Palestrina (1958). 

PALEY, William (1743-1805), English theo- 
logian, born at Peterborough, fellow and 
tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridm (1768- 
1776), published Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy (1785), expounding 
form of utilitarianism. In 1790 appeared his 
most original work, Horae Paulinae, the aim 
of which is to prove the great improbability of 
the hypothesis that the New Testament is a 
cunningly devised fable. It was followed in 
1 794 by his famous Evidences of Christianity, 
In 1802 he published perhaps the most widely 
popular of all his works. Natural Theology^ 
or Evidences of the Existence and Attributes 
of the Deity. See the Life by Meadlcy 
(1809). 

PALGRAVE, (1) Sir Francis (1788-1861). 
English historian, was bom in London, the 
son of Meyer Cohen, a Jewish stockbroker, 
but on his marriage (1823) he assumed his 
mother-in-law’s maiden name. He was 
called to the bar in 1827; and, knighted in 
1832, was in 1838 appointed deputy-keeper 
of Records. Among his works are The 
English Commonwealth (1832), The Merchant 
and the Friar^ and a History of Normandy 
and of England (1851-64 incomplete). He 
also edited Parliamentary Writs (1830-34), 
Rotuli Curiae Regis (1835), Ancient Kalendars 
of the Treasury of the Exchequer (1836), and 
Documents illustrating the History of Scotland 
(1837). A collected edition of his historical 
works (1919-22) was started by his third son. 
Sir Rob^ Harry IngUs (1827-1919), political 
economist. 

(2) Frauds Turner (1824-97), eldest son of 
(I), poet and critic, bom in London, became 
scholar of Balliol, Oxford, and fellow of 
Exeter, was successively vice-principal of a 
training college, private secretary to Earl 

^ Granville, an oflicial in the education 
department, and professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1886-95). His works include Idylls 
and Songs (1854). Essays on Art (1866), 
Hymns (1867), Lyrical Poems (1871), Visions 
of England (1881), and Landscape in Poetry 
(1897). He is best known as the editor of the 
Golden Treasury of English Lyrics (1861, 
re-edlted 1896; poor 2nd series. 1897); 
Children*! Treasury of Lyrical Poetry (1875); 
Somets and Songs of Shakespeare (1877); 
Betections from Herrick (1877) and Keats 
(1885); and Treasury of Sacred Song (1889). 
Sec Life (1899) by G. F. Pali^ve, bis 
datiditer. 

(3) mtKnkiM Franck Donee (1829-1904), 
KXB. (lt92Mburth son of (1), was in 1886 

derk to the House of Commons. 
aM on parliamentary practice and 


of a Year*! Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia (1865). Quitting the Jesuits 
in 1 864, he was sent by the British government 
in 1865 to treat for the release of the captives 
in Abyssinia. He became consul at Trebi- 
zond, St Thomas and Manila: consul- 

g meral in Bulgaria 1878, and Siam 1880; and 
ritish minister to Uruguay 1884. There he 
married, was reconciled to the church, and 
died. 

PALISSY, Bernard (c. 1509-89), French 
potter, was born in Agen, and, after wander- 
ing for ten years over France as a glass- 
pamter, about 1538 married and settled at 
Saintes. Resolved to discover how to make 
enamels, he neglected all else and experi- 
mented for sixteen years, exhausting ail his 
resources, but was at length rewarded with 
success (1557). His ware bearing in high 
relief plants and animals coloured to repre- 
sent nature, soon made him famous; and, 
though as a Huguenot he was in 1562 
imprisoned, he was speedily released and 
taken into royal favour. In 1564 he estab- 
lished his workshop at the Tuileries, and was 
specially exempted from the massacre of 
St Bartholomew (1572). During 1575-84 he 
lectured on natural history, physics and 
agriculture. In 1588 he was again arrested 
as a Huguenot and was thrown into the 
Bastille of Bucy, where he died. Palissy’s 
writings, with an account of his experiences, 
were raited by A. Prance (1880). See Life 
by H. Morley (1852), and French ones by 
Audiat (1868), Burty (1886), Dupuy (1902) 
and Levoux (1928). 

PALLADIO* Andrea (1518-80), lulian archi- 
tect, was bom and died at Vicenza. He 
founded modern Italian architecture, as 
distinguished from the earlier Italian Renais- 
sance. The Pailadian style is modelled on 
the ancient Roman as apprehended by 
Vitruvius. His Quattro Libri delT Architet- 
tura (1570) greatly influenced his successors, 
especiallv Inigo Jones, whose notes are given 
in Leoni 8 Eng, trans. (1715). and Christopher 
Wren. Sec Lives by B. F. Fletcher (1^2), 
Zanella (1880), Barichella (1880). 
PALLADIUS, (1 ) St« is said to have been sent 
* in Scotiam m 43(). by Pope Celestine; but 
the Scotia here meant was certainly Ireland. 
Skene doubts if Palladius was ever in Scotland 
till after his death, when St Teman brought 
bis relics to Fordoun in Kincardineshire* 

(2) RtttiUiis Tavnis AemBiamis <4tb cent 
A.D.). Roman author, who wrote De Re 
Rustica (On Agriculture), in fourteen books. 
PALLAS* Peter Simon (1741-1811). bom at 
Berlin, was in 1768 invited to St merikurg 
by the Empress Catharine as an emjn^l 
naturalist He spent six years (i768-*'74) 
exploring the Urals, the Kirghiz Steppes, the 
Altai range, part (^Siberia* md the stimids of 
the Volga, returning with an extraorolnary 
treasure of specimens; and he wrote a te^ 


of works on the geoi^phy. ethnogriif^* 
flora and fauna of the regions vigiteo. He 


(4LWimnmGflflM (1626-88). se^ 

of (I). grafXuated at Oxford in 1846. He flora and fauna of tt 
j^ed die Bombay Native Infantry, but settled In the Crimetu , 

heem^g a iesoit. studied at Rome, and was PALLAViCSNO, Sfhnm* 
santasaiuWonafy toSyruL ForNapoteon 1667), Italian historian, became in 1638 a 
Jll hr want disguised as a phy^cian on a Jesuit, and a cardinal in 1659. His best^ 
wttg eaKMtftion ^roudb Arabia (1862-63). known woric is Istorkt del ConcRio di Trtmi& 
" bit (untmatwMhy) Narrative (1656^57). a reply to the work of Sarpi* 
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PALMA* Jamo. called Palma Veedtlo C Old 
Palma ') (c. AaO-152B). stands ai the head 
of the second class of great Venetian artists. 
His pictures are sacred subjects or portrait 
groups. See work by Locatelli (1890). His 
brother's grandson. Jacopo (1344^1628), 
called U Giovaiie C the Younger painted 
poorisb religious pictures. 

PALMER, (1) Daniel Darld (1845-1913). 
American osteopath and founder of chiro- 
praaic. born at Toronto, settled at Davcn* 
port, Iowa, where he first practised spinal 
adiustment and founded the Palmer School 
of Chiropractic in 1898. Later he estab* 
lished a coUege of chiropractic at Portland. 

Her; (1S40-82). Bn^ish 
onentalist, was bom at C^ambridge, and at 
the universily be devoted himself to oriental 
studies. In 1871 he was appointed Lord 
Almoner's professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 
and in 1874 he was called to the bar. In 1881 
be turned joumalisL writing principally for 
the Standard, in 1882, on the eve of Arabi'a 
Egyptian rebellion, sent by government to 
wm over the Sinai tribes, he, Capt. Gill, R.E.. 
and UeuL Charrtngton, R.N.. were murdered 
in the ravine of Wady Sadr. Among Palmer's 
works are the Dfsert of the Exodus {Wl) and 
a translation of the Koran { 1 880). See Life by 
Besam (1883), and Haynes, Aian^hunting in 
the Desert (1894). 

(3) Roundell and WlUhun. See SELfiORNS. 

(4) Samuel (1805-81), Enfl^h landscape 
pamter and etcher, bora m London, product 
chiefly water-colours in a mystical and 
imaginative style derived from Blake, who 
was hts fneod. His work, outmoded during 
his lifetime by the Victorian demand for 
realistic senitmentality. is now assessed at 
Its true value. 

PALMERSTON. Henry John Temple. M 
Vlseottfit (1784-1865), was born at 20 (jueen 
Anne's Gam. Westminster, of the Irish 
branch of the ancient English family of 
Temple. In 1800 he went to Edinburgh 
University, in 1802 he succeeded his father, 
and in 1803 matriculaied at Cambridge. As 
Tory candidate for the university he was 
rdected in 1806, elected in 1807 for Newport 
(wight); but from 1811 be represented his 
alma mater for twenty yeark and only lost 
his seat when he suppoim the Reform Bill. 
Afterwards he was returned for South 
Hampshift, lost his seat in 1835, but found a 
seat for Tiverton. He was Junior lord of 
the Admiralty and secretary at war under 
PtreevaL the Ear! of Liverpool. Canotng. 
Goderid and the Duke of Welitngum 
(1809-28). His official connection with the 
Tory party ceased in 1828. The Duke's 
govenifneiit was awept away in 1830, and 
Orey offieied the seals of the foreign 
to ramersioo. Eor the 0 m itme on 
r^rd England a^ Peanoe aoed in concert 

Palmcfisoii tooh a feadutg pan in securing 

t{^ t^epentteiioe ^ Belitum. In eatabiishmi 

^thnmofHihetla^Bpiuftai^ Mam or 

P^u^ and in endeavourhii. in atfiance 
Aitttfii add TuthaPi so Russian 
ionueiice W the East, In I8M Palmeriton 
went out cff office with dm on thn 
questmn of ftea Ride In oem* Ondar 
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Lord John Russell in 1846 resumed the seals 
of the Foreign Office* His second term was 
embarrassed by the Spanish marriages (see 
Guizot), the revolutions in 1848. the rupture 
between Spain and Great Briuin, the atfair 
of Don Pacifico (a Gibratur Jew living in 
Athens, who claimed the privileges of a 
British subject), and the oons^uent quarrel 
with Greece. His self-asserting character, 
his brusque speech, his interferences in 
foreign affairs, were little calculated to 
conciliate opponenu at home, and secur^ 
for ' Firebrand Palmemon * many enemies 
abroad. A vote of censure on the foreign 
policy was in 1850 carried in the House of 
Lords, but defeated in the Lower House. In 
December 1851 Palmemon expressed to the 
French ambassador his approbation of the 
coup d*etat of Louis Napoleon, without 
consulting either the premier or the Qiieen, 
and Lord John Russell advised his resigna- 
tion. Next February he shattered the Russell 
administration on a Militia Bill. He refused 
office under the Earl of Derby, but was home 
secreury in Aberdeen's coalition (1852), 
whose fall (1855) brought Palmerston the 
premiership. He vigorously prosecuted the 
Russian war. Defeated in 1857 on Cobden's 
motion coodemnmg the Chinese war, he 
appealed to the country, and met the House 
of Commons with a largely increased majority, 
but fell in February 1858, over the Conspiracy 
Bill, in June 1859 he again became first 
lord, and kept the post till his death the 
chief evenu the American civil war, Napo- 
leon's war with Austria, and the Austro- 
Prussian war with Denmark. It was hts 
ambition to be the minister of a nation rather 
than of a political party, and bis opponents 
admitted that he held omoe with more general 
acoepunce than any minister since Chatham. 
He 18 buried in Westminster Abb^. See 
lives by Dalling and Ashley (5 volt. 1870-76), 
Anthony Trollope (1882), Lloyd Sanders 
(1888), the Duke of Argyll (1892), Guedaiia 
0926), Bell (1936), Webster (1951) and 
&nnell (1957). 

PALMIERI. Ui^i (1807-96). Italian meteoro- 
logisL became m 1847 professor at Naplc^ 
and in 1854 director of the Vesuvius obser- 
vatory. He invented a rain gauge and other 
meteorological instruments. 

PALTOCR. Robarl (1697-1767), Eoallab 
writer, bora in London, and bred to the law. 
wrote Peter WUkins (1751); its authorship 
remained a mystery ull 1835. See BallenY 
ediuon (1884) and Athenaeum 1884-45. 
PALUDAN-MULLER. Frederik O809-7Q, 
Danish poet, wrote poems, dramas tod 
fomanoes. Buthtsfanieiestson>4diiM/fomo 
(1841-4!^, a humorous, satiric, didactic 
poem. See Br 8 ndes,£ 0 f 6 ieerAai 6 on 0886). 
and a study by F. Lange 0899). 

PANCRAS, St (d. 304). Christian martyr, idn 
of a heathen noble of Phrygia, was baptized 

at Rome, but immediateiy aRerwaidi was 

slain in the Dioetetkitt periaeutioa, Mai 
only fourteen yeaia okL 
PANDERv OuMmi HdaHch 
RusRan Ak 

Wfirabmi he did valimbla miMcit m 

^vaiopmt * ^ ^ 

regard to the 
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by hit name. Having published hit findings 
in i8i7« in 1820 he accompanied as a natu- 
ralist a Russian mission to Bokhara, and 
was elected a member of the St Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences in 1826. 

PANI>ULF» Canliiial (d. 1226), Italian 

prelate, the commissioner sent (1213) by 
Innocent 111 to King John, who returned to 
England as legate (12l8>2i), and In 1218 was 
made Bishop of Norwich. 

PANHARO, Reii6 (1841-1908), Frendi en- 
gineer and inventor, bom at Paris, a pioneer 
of the motor industxy. With Emile L^assor, 
his partner from 1886, he was the first to 
mount an internal combustion engine on a 
chassis (1891). He founded the Panhard 
Company. 

PANIZZ^ Sir Anthony (1797-1879), ItaUan 
bibliographer, bora at Brescello in Modena, 
was an advocate, but, sharing in the revolu- 
tion of 1821, fied to Liverpool, and in 1828 
became Italian professor in University 
CoU^e, London, in 1831 assistant-librarian, 
and m 1856 chief librarian of the British 
Museum, where he showed great adminis- 
trative ability, undertook a new catalogue, 
and designed the reading-room, politically 
active the while for the Italian cause. See 
Lives by Fainn (1880), Brooks (1931). 
PANKHURST* Emmdiiie (1857-1928), Eng- 
lish sulfragette, bora (Goulden) at Mandester, 
organized (1905) the Women's Social and 
Political Uniofi, and fought for women’s 
suffrage by violent means. Cf her daughters 
and fellow-workers, Oame Christabel (1880- 
1958) turned later to preaching Christ’s 
Se^d Coming; and Sylvia (1882-1960) 
diverged to pacificism, tnteraationaiism and 
Labour TOlitics, and wrote a bi^aphy of 
her mother (1935). See Dame <3!Eristabe!’s 
VwhoekM (19S9), 

PANZINI, Aifiredo (1863-1939), ItaUan writer 
of short stories, novels and critidsms, bora at 
Seoigallta, educated at Bologna, taugM in 
Milan and Rome, and was an original 

PAOLI, Pasgaale de <1725-1807), Corsican 
patriot, boro at Stretta in Corsica, son of a 
patriot driven an exile to Naples in 1739. 
Theace Pasquak returned to take pan in the 
heroic struggle against the Oenoese, and in 
1755 was appoioEcd to the chief command. 
Hie Gcooem told the itiaiid (1768) to France. 
For a year he held out against a French 
army, but was overpowered, and escaped 
Engbind, where he was welcomed, Boswett. 
adu) had visited him in Corsica, introduced 
jbka to Dr Jtdmson. On (he French Revolu- 
Itoii he became governor of Corsica, but he 
Orgsiiiged a fresh insurrection agamsi the 
O>iivefttion. fsvotnring union with Entfand. 
He rettmd to England in 1796. BeeUfeby 
JhavsniMr (Floreiioe 1927). 

PAOILOjr See SAgfL 
PAPACOS^ PlsM-AInrshai Ataander (1883-^ 
<mek wmernmup a dtstisgiMthed 
; iollisr briUhmt mihmnr career, 

iMint In 1912 ptim tiMsur of Greece at 
the head of an esdusMy Gieck Rally 

Mexioo and Wasbiot- 
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ton, chief of staff with a Taridsh army, and 
took to Centre party poUtics. As Hinden- 
burg’s dianoellor (1932) he suppressed the 
Prussian Socialist goverament, as Hitler’s 
vice-chanceUor (1933-34) signed a concordat 
with Rome. He was ambassador to Austria 
(1936-38) and Turkey (1939-44) and was 
taken prisoner in 1945. He stood trial at 
Nuremberg in 1946 but was acquitted, 
PAPIAS (2nd cent A.D.), bishop at HierapoUs 
in Phrygia, a 'compankm of Polycarp*. 
Irenaeus, Eusebius, preserve fragments 
of his lost * Exposition of (hades of the 
Lord*. 

PAPIN. Denis, pa-pi (1647-71712), French 
physicist, bora at BloiiL helped Huygens and 
Boyle in thdr experiments, invented the 
condensing pomp and the steam digester 
0681), and was made a member of the Royal 
Society (1680). For four years he was at 
Venice, was back in London in 1684, in 1687 
became professor of Mathematics at Marburg 
but from 1696 to 1707 worked in Cusel, 
after which he returned to England. 
PAPINEAU, Louis Joseph (1789-1871), 
Frendi-Canadiao party leader, Speaker of 
the House of Assembly for Lower Canada 
Q815-37), opposed the union with Upper 
Canada, and agiuted against the imperial 
government. At the rmllion of 1837 a 
warrant was issued against him for high- 
treason. He escapMl to Paris; but totmaad 
to Canada, amnestied, in 1847. 

PAPINI, Glovaimi, -paeW (1881-1956), 
Italian author and philosopber, born at 
Florence and educated there, wrote Un (lamo 
finlto (1913), Storia di Crista (1921), Sant* 
Agorriao (1929), Ac. 

PAPINIANUS, Aemliiiis (c. a.d. 140-212). 
Roman jurist, held otiloes at Rome under 
Septimius Severus, but was put to death by 
Caracalla. Nearly 600 excerpts from his 
legal worics were incorporated in Justkiian’s 
Pandtets. 

PAPPENHEIM, GottfrM Hdarich Chaf za 
(1594-1632), imperial general in the Thirty 
Years* War, was boro at Pappenheini in 
Franconia, of an ancient Swabian family. 
At twenn^ he went over to the Roman 
Oitholic Church, served the kina of Pcdaiid, 
joined the army of the Catholic League, and 
deckled the battle of Prague (1620). tn 1625 
be became general of the Spaniui horse in 
Lombardy; but in 1626 ra-caterad the 
Austrian smvsce, and after lujmeatiiig a 
peasant revolt oo-operated with Tilly agunst 
wies, Swedes and Saxons. Gn his head 
rests in great mmsura the gulU of the fero- 
cious massacrei at Magdeburg. He involved 
Tilly in the disastrous battle of Breft^eld, 
but made heroic efforu to protect the itmeat- 
After Tmy*s death he ser^ imder WaUen- 
steisi. He arrived at Ldtmn mm 
•tern’s arspy WM on the |M>tm of Imw 

by Guauvus Adoiahua, and charged the 
Swedes’ left wing with such ftuy at (o throw 
it mio cooftision. He was mormRy sftniDdcd 
in the iait dune, and died aexi oiur« ^ ^ 
PAPPUS OP AUDCANDIUA (£lsl» M 
earty 4di cent A.D.), Oraek asMiMainSeisn, 
wboae * Mathamaildal CoOemioii^^ 
Maaiaccwmtotarctn^ SeaHnltieiftiMon 
(IS70-7S). 
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PARACELSUS, a name coined for himself by 
Hiemiiirastiis Bomtiastitt von Hohenheim 
(1495-1541), son of a physician at Einsiedeln 
(Schwyz), went to Basel University at 
sixteen, studied alchen^ and chemistry with 
Trithemius, Bishop of Wiirzburg, and next 
at the mines in Tirol learned the properties 
of metals and minerals. In subsequent 
wanderings he amassed a vast store of facts, 
learned the actual practice of medicine, but 
lost all faith in scholastic disquisitions and 
disputations. He acquired fame as a medical 
practitioner (1526), was made town physician 
at Basel, and lectured on medicine at the 
university, but flouted at Galen and Avicenna, 
and justified the furious enmities that 
pursura him by his own vanity, arrogance, 
aggressiveness and intemperate habits. A 
dispute with the magistrates in 1528 drove 
him from Basel; he wandered for a dozen 
years, and settled in 1541 at Salzburg. His 
works are mainly written in Swiss-German. 
The earliest printed work was Practica D. 
Theophtasti Paracetsi (1529). Collected 
German editions appeared at Basel in 1 589 - 
1591 and again in 1603 -05 (reissued 1618), 
Latin editions in 1603-05 and 1658. In spite 
of his attraction to alchemy and mysticism, 
he made new chemical compounds, and 
improved pharmacy and therapeutics, en- 
couraged research and experiment, and. in an 
empincal fashion, revolutionized hide-bound 
medical methods. See books by M. B. 
Lessing (1839), Marx (1842). Mook (1876), 
Kahlbaum (1894), Stoddart (1915), Stillman 
(1920), Gundolf 0928), W. Page! (Basel 1959) 
and Browning^s poem. 

PARDO BAZAN, EmUia, Condesa de, 60 - 
mahn* (1851-1921) Spanish novelist, 
reckoned the best of her time, boro near 
Corufla, passed from romanticism to natural- 
ism. Her matest works are La Cuestidn 
palpante (1883), Los Pazos de Vlha (1886), 
La Madre naturateza 0887), La Piedra 
Angular (1891), Duke DueHo (1911). She 
wrote plays also, and was an ardent feminist. 
PAR£, Ambroiie (1517-90), French surgeon, 

' the father of modern surgery was born 
near Laval, in 1537 as surgeon joined the 
army starting for Italy, and was surgeon to 
Henry II, duirles IX and Henry 111. He died 
m Paris, Pard improved the treatment of 
gunshot wounds, and substituted ligature of 
the arteries for cauterization with a red-hot 
iron after ammitation. His CAnq Livres de 
chirurgk (1562) and other writings exercised 
a great influence on surgery. Lives by 
Paulmicf (1884), Stephm Paget (1898), 
F. R. Packard (t922X and H. B. Si^^rist, 
Great Doewrs (1933). 

PARES, Sir Bematd (1867-1949), English 
historian, educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, was professor of Russian History. 
•Unguage and literature at Liverpool 
Ijniversil^ (1908-'I7) and at London Umver- 
(1919-36), Among his many authori- 
uuve books on Russian subjects are A 
afMrnm (1926L Phi/ of the Husskzn 
«n4 Mmkt md the Peace 
^ contributed diapters on 
m Modem POetoty* 

mtst and aoc^togitt, bM m Ptrim ^ 


professor of Political Economy at Lausanne 
writing well-known text-books on the subject 
in which he demonstrated a mathematical 
approach. In Sociology his Trattato di 
sociologica generate (1916; trans. The Mind 
and Society) anticipated some of the prin- 
ciples of Fascism. 

PARINI, Giuseppe (1729-99), Italian poet, 
born near Milan, became a priest in 1754. 
He made his name as a poet by the sequence 
of poems called collectively // Giorno (1763- 
1803). 

PARIS, (1) Gaston (1839-1903). French 
scholar, bom at Paris, in 1872 became 
professor of Old French at the College de 
France in succession to his father, Paulin 
Paris ( 1 800-8 1 ). He edited mediaeval poems, 
wrote a long series of valuable works on 
mediaeval French literature, founded Romanio 
(1872), a review of Romance Philology, and 
was in 1896 elected to the Academy. 

(2) Louis Philippe, Comte de (1834-94), 
grandson of King Louts-Philippe, served in 
the American war (of which he wrote a 
history), lived mainly in England, and on the 
death of the Comte de Chambord (q.v.) 
became head of the Bourbon house. Sec 
Bourbon, Orleans. 

(3) Matthew (c. 1200-59), the best Latin 
chronicler of the 13th century, was bom in 
England, entered the Benedictine monastery 
of St Albans in 1217, and later went on a 
mission to Norway. His principal work is his 
Historia Major^ or Chronica Majora, a 
history from the creation down to 1259, the 
first part compiled from Roger of Wendover 
and others, from 1235 his own work. It was 
published in 1571 by Archbishop Parker. 
The Historia Anglorum is abridged from the 
greater work. Other works arc lives of 
abbots and a book of Additamenta. See 
Jessopp, Studies by a Reciuse (1892), and a 
study by R. Vaughan (1958). 

PARK, Mui^o (1771-1806), Scottish explorer 
of Africa, was born at Foutshiels on the 
Yarrow, and studied medicine in Edinburgh 
(1789-91). Through Sir Joseph Banks, he 
was named assistant-surgeon in the Worcester 
bound for Sumatra (1792); and in 1795 
his services were accepted by the African 
Association. He learnt Mandingo at an 
English factory on the Gambia, started 
inland in December, was imprisoned by a 
chief, but escaping, reached the Niger at ^go 
in July 1796. He pursued his way westward 
along its banks to Bammaku, and then 
crossing a mountainous country, fell ilL but 
was ultimately brought by a slave-trader back 
to the factory again, after an absence of 
nineteen months. He told his adventures in 
Travels in the interior of Africa (1799). He 
married (1799), and settled as a surgeon at 
Peebles; but the life was repugnant to him, 
and in 1805 he undertook another journey to 
Africa at government expense. Again he 
started from Pisania on the Gambia, with a 
company of fortv-flve; but when he reached 
the Niger he had only seven followers. 
From Sansanding he sent back his joitmals 
and letters in November 1805, and embarked 
in a canoe with four Euronean comaiiiq^ 
tteouSi many ai^ 
emML Bowm HeesF 
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by the natives, and drowned in the fight. Sec 
Life by Wishaw prefixed to his later Journal 
(1815), and works by Joseph Thomson ( 1 890), 
Maclachlan (1898) and S. Gwynn (1934). 
PARKER, (1) Dorothy, nde Rothschild (1893- 
), American writer, noted for her satiric 
humour as shown in her collections of verse 
Enough Rope (1927), Not so Deep as a Well 
(1936), &c., and of short stories Laments for 
the Living (1930), Here Lies (1939), &c. 

(2) Sir Gilbert (1862-1932), British author, 
born in Canada, became lecturer in English 
at a college in Toronto, edited a paper in 
Sydney, and wrote novels, including When 
Valmond came to Pontiac (1895), The Battle 
of the Strong (1898), Ac. He was M.P. 
(Unionist) for Gravesend in 1900-18, and 
was made a knight in 1902, baronet in 1915, 
P.C. in 1916. 

(3) Sir Hyde (1739-1807), British admiral, 
son of vice-admiral Sir Hyde Parker (1714- 
1782), in 1801 was appointed to command 
the fleet sent to the Baltic to act against the 
armed coalition of Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark. He had no share in the battle of 
Copenhagen, which was directed by Nelson. 

(4) Joseph U 830 - 1 902) English Congrega- 
tionalist preacher and author, the son of a 
stone-cutter, born at Hexham, studied at 
Moorfields Tabernacle and University Col- 
lege, London (1852), and became pastor of 
Congregational chat»Js at Banbury, Man- 
chester, and, in 1869, of what became in 1874 
the City Temple in London, He was noted 
as a pulpit orator, and as the author of 
many religious works. See Life by W. 
Adamson (1902). 

(5) Matthew (1504-75), second Prote.stant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, born at Norwich, 
became chaplain to Queen Anne Bolcyn 
(1535 k dean of a college at Stoke in Sutfolk, a 
royal chaplain, canon of Ely, master of Cor- 
pus Christ! ( 1 .544), vice-chancellor (1545) and 
dean of Lincoln. He married, and by Mary 
was deprived of his preferments. Under 
Elizabeth he was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1559). The ritual was not the 
Roman one; but the scandalous fable that 
he was informally consecrated in an inn called 
the Nag’s Head originated in Catholic circles 
forty years later. 1 he new primate strove to 
bring about more general conformity. The 
Thirty-nine Articles were passed by convoca- 
tion in 1562; and his ‘ Advertisements* for 
the regulation of service and measures of 
repression perhaps forced upon him by the 
queen, provoked great opposition in the 
growing Puritan party. Parker orij^inated 
the revised translation of the Scriptures 
known as the Bishops' Bible. He edited 
works by Aclfric, Matthew Paris, Walsing- 
ham and Giraldus Cambrensis, was an 
indefatigable collector of books, and main- 
tained printers, transcribers, engravers. De 
Antiquitate Britannkae Ecc/esiae (1572) was 
an original work. His letters fill a volume 
(Parker Soc. 1853). Sec Lives by Strype 
( 1 924), Kennedy ( 1 908) ; Hook’s Archbishops, 
vol. ix. 

<6) Riduurd ic, 1767- 97)* English seaman, 
bom ai Ex^r, volunteered into the navy in 
1797, and from May 10 iill June 13 that year 
.ringleader of the mutiny at the Nore, 


having for a time tliirteen ships of the line, 
besides frigates, under his orders. He was 
hanged June 30. 

(7) Theodore ( 1 8 10-60), American preacher, 
was born at Lexington, Mass., graduated at 
Harvard in 1836, and settled as Unitarian 
minister at West Roxbury, now in Boston. 
The rationalistic views which separated him 
from conservative Unitarians were expounded 
in A Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
Religion (1841), followed by Sermons for the 
Times. From then on he wrote incessantly. 
He lectured throughout the States, and 
plunged into the anti-slavery agitation. His 
health broke down, and he died in Florence. 
See Lives by Weiss (1864), Dean (1877), 
Chadwick (1900) and Commeger (1936), 
PARKES, (1) Alexander (1813-90), British 
chemist and inventor, born in Birmingham, 
noted for his inventions in connection with 
electro-plating, in the course of which he even 
electro-plated a spider’s web. He invented 
xylonite (celluloid; first patented 1855). 

(2) Sir Harry Smith (1828 85), British 
diplomat, born near Walsall, went to China 
in 1841, served as consul at Canton. Amoy 
and Foochow, figured prominently in the 
Arrow episode, and in 1858 was appointed 
a commissioner after the capture of Canton. 
His treacherous seizure by the Chinese while 
acting as Lord Elgin's envoy in 1860 led to 
the burning of the Summer Palace at Pekin. 
He was British minister in China from 1883. 

(3) Sir Henry (1815 96), Australian states- 
man, was born, the son of a yeoman, at 
Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, emigrated to New 
South Wales in 1839, and at Sydney became 
eminent as a journalist. A member of the 
colonial parliament m 1854. he held various 
ofliccs, from 1872 was repeatedly prime 
minister, and was identified with free trade. 
He was made K.C.M.G. in 1877. See his 
autobiography (1892) and Lives by Charles 
E. Lyne (1897) and Sir T. Bavin (1941). 

PARKINSON, (1) Cyril Northcotc (1909 ), 

English political scientist, graduated from 
Emmanuel College, C'ambridge, of which ho 
became a fellow in 1 935. Professor of History 
at the University of .Malaya (1950 58), and 
visiting professor at Harvard and Illinois, he 
has written many works on historical, 
political and economic subjects, but achieved 
w'ldcr renown by his serio-comic tilt at 
bureaucratic malpractices Parkitison's law, 
the Pursuit of Progress (1958). ‘ Parkinson's 
Law that work expands to fill the time 
available for its completion, and subordinates 
multiply at a fixed rate, rcprdless of the 
amount of work produced— has passed into 
the language. 

(2) James (1755-1824), British physician, 

in 1817 gave the first description or paralysis 
agitans, or Parkinson’s disease as it has been 
called. He had already (1812) described 
appendicitis and perforation, and was the 
first to recognize the latter condition as a 
cause of death. . .. 

(3) John (1567-1650), a London herbahst, 
a native probably of Nottinghamshire was 
apothecary to James i and author of Paradisus 
Terrestfis (1629) and Theattum Botmicum 
(1640), long the most ctmipreheosive Engwsn 
herbal 
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PARKMAN, Francis (1B23~93), American 
historian, graduated at Harvard in 1844, 
studied law, and became the authoritative 
writer on the rise and fall of the French 
dominion in America. His works included 
The California and Oregon Trail 0849), The 
Pioneers of France in the New World (1865), 

La Salle and the Great West 0 869), Front enac 
and New France (1877), A Half-Century of 
Conflict (1893), Montcalm and Wolfe (1884). 
See Lives by Farnham (1900) and Sedgwick 
(1904), and D. Leon, History as a Romantic 
Art (I960), 

PARLEY, Peter, See Goodrich. 
PARMENIDES, pahr-men' hdees (fl. 5th cent. 
B.C.), with Heraclitus (q.v.), whose doctrines 
he opposed, the greatest of the Greek 
prcsocratic philosopFicrs, was a native of the 
Greek settlement ol Elea in southern Italy 
and became the greatest of the Eleatic school, 
which derived its doctrines from the Pytha- 
goreans. Parmenides held that nothing 
changes. All that one is logically entitled to 
do is to aflirm existence, say ' it is \ since it is 
impossible to know what is not, for ‘ it is 
the same thing that can be thought and can 
be \ His doctrines arc set out in a didactic 
poem. On Natute, divided into two parts 
* the way of truth * and ‘ the way of opinion 
foreshadowing Plato's metaphysics. He is 
not so much the founder of logic, but the 
pioneer of certain perennial meta-logical 
arguments concerning the category of sub- 
stance. His great disciple was Zeno tq.v.). 
See fragments, cd. Diehls (1897), J, Burnet, 
latly Greek Philosophy (4th cd. 1952), and 
(i. S, Kirk and .1, F. Raven, The Prcsocratic 
Phoosophers (1957). 

PXRMIGIANG, or Parmigianino, properly 
Girolamo Frunccxcu Marla Ma/.aola, -JalPno 
(i5u3 40», Italian painter of the Lombard 
school, born at Parma, at first painted there, 
but after 1523 worked at Rome, whence he 
fled to Bologna w hen the city was sacked in 
1527. At Bologna he painted his famous 
Madonna allarpiecc for the nuns of St 
Margaret before returning to Parma in 1531, 
He shows the i nfluence of Corregio and 
Raphael. His I isttm of St Jerome is in the 
National (iallery. I.ondon, See monograph 
by r-reedberg (1950). 

PARNELL, (I) Charier Stewart (1846 91), 
Irish politician, was born at Avondale, Co. 
Wicklow. His father belonged to an old 
C heshire family wluTh purchased an estate in 
Ireland under Charles 11. His great-grand- 
father. Sir John Parnell (1744 1801), was 
chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. Thomas 
Parnell (q.v.), the poet, belonged to the same 
family. Charles, whose mother was the 
daughter of on American admiral, studied 
[our years at Magdalene College Cambridge, 
nut look no degree. In 1874 he became high 
jhcriff of County Wicklow; that same year 
he contested County Dublin without success, 
hut in April 1875 was relumed as a Home 
Killer for County Meath. In 1877 78 he 
gained great popularity in Ireland by his 
audacity in the use of ocliberate obstruction 
parliamentary tactics. In 1878 he threw 
himself into agrarian agitation, and was 
elected president of the Irish National Land 
League. From the United States he brought 
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home £70,000 for the cause. In 1880 he was 
returned for Meath and Mayo and for the city 
of Cork, sat for the last, and was chairman 
of the Irish parliamentary party. In 1880 too 
he formulated the method of ‘ boycotting 
Mr Gladstone’s government put Parnell and 
other leading members of the Land League on 
trial, but the jury failed to agree. In opposing 
the government's Coercion Bill, Parnell was 
ejected from the House, with thirty-four of his 
followers (February 3, 1881). He refused to 
accept Mr Gladstone’s Land Bill as a final 
settlement. In October Mr Gladstone sent 
him to Kiimainham jail; he was released on 
May 2, 1882. Parnell in the House of Com- 
mons expressed his detestation of the tragedy 
of Phoenix Park. The Crimes Act was now 
hurried through parliament in spite of the 
Irish parly. The Land League, proclaimed 
illegal after the issue of the ‘ No Rent ’ 
manifesto, was revived in 1884 as the 
National League, Parnell being president. 
The year before the sum of £35,()(K). mostly 
raised in America, had been presented to 
him by his admirers. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to make terms with the Conservatives 
Parnell flung his vote- now eighty-six strong 
— into the Liberal scale, and brought about 
the fall of the short-lived first Salisbury 
government. Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill was defeated owing to the defection of 
Liberal members. The consequent appeal to 
the country (.luly 1886) gave Lord Salisbury 
a Unionist majority of over a hundred, and 
threw Parnell into close alliance with Mr 
Gladstone. Now it was that The Times 
published * Parnellism and Crime ’-with 
letters as by Parnell, expressing approval of 
Mr Burke’s murder. A Special Commission 
sal 128 days, and, after the flight and suicide 
at Madrid of Pigott (q.v.). who had imposed 
upon The Times with forgeries, cleared 
Parnell (November 1889) of the charge of 
having been personally guilty of organi/ing 
outrages; but his parly were declared guilty 
of incitement.s to intimidation, out of which 
had grown crimes which they had failed to 
denounce. Parnell now raised an action 
against The Times, settled by a payment of 
£5(X)0. The ‘ uncrowned king ' of Ireland 
was presented w ith the freedom of Edinburgh 
m July 1889. His frequent mysterious 
absences from his parliamentary duties were 
explained by his appearance as co-respondent 
in a divorce case brought by Captain O’Shea 
against his wife, and decree was granted with 
costs against Parnell (November 17, 1890). 
The Gladstonian party now demanded his 
retirement from leadership; and though the 
Irish members had reappointed him chairman, 
they met to reconsider the position a week 
later, and, after five days of wrangling, the 
majority elected Justin McCarthy chairman, 
Parnell, with the remnants of his party, 
carried the warfare into Ireland; but his 
condemnation by the church and the emphatic 
defeat of his nominees at by-elections fore- 
tokened the collapse of his party at the 
general election of 1892. when seventy-two 
Anti-PameUiles were returned against nine 
of his supporters. Ere this, Parnell had died 
suddenly at Brighton, five mon^s after his 
marriage to Mrs O’Shea; he is buried in 
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Glasnevin cemetery, Dublin. His sister, 
Fanny Parnell {1854-82), wrote fiery poems 
and articles in aid of the cause. There are 
Lives by T. P. O’Connor (1891), R. F. Walsh 
(N.Y. 1892), Barry O’Brien (1899), his widow 
(1914), his brother John (1916). See also 
T. P. O’Connor’s Parnell Movement (1886), 
and Gladstone^ Parnell^ and the Great Irish 
Struggle (1891); Justin McCarthy, A History 
of Our Own Times (vol. v 1897); and studies 
by St John Ervine (1925), Wm. O’Brien 
(1926), Harrison (1931). 

(2) Thomas ( 1 679- 1718), English poet, bom 
in Dublin, was educated at Trinity College, 
took orders, and received the archdeaconry 
of Clogher, a prebend, and the vicarage of 
Finglass. The head of an English family 
settled in Ireland, with property both there 
and in Cheshire, he lived mostly in London, 
where his wit procured him tho friendship 
of Harley, Swift and Pope. After his wife’s 
death he took to drinking, and died at 
Chester, while on his way to Ireland. Next 
year Pope published a selection of his poems, 
the best-knowm of which is the Hermit. 
The Nighipiece and the Hymn to Contentment 
are better poetry. Sec Milford’s edition of 
the poems, with Life, Ac., re-cdited by G. A. 
Aitken (1894). 

PARR, (1) Catharine (1512 48), sixth wife of 
Henry VUl, daughter of Sir Ihomas Parr of 
Kendal, married first Edward Borough, and 
next Lord Latimer, and on July 12, 1543. 
became queen of England by marriage with 
Henry VIII. She was distinguished for her 
learning and knowledge of religious subjects, 
her discussion of which with the king wcll- 
nigh brought her to the block. She persuaded 
Henry to restore the succession to his 
daughters. Very soon after Henry's death 
(1547) she married a former lover, Lord 
Thomas Seymour of Sudeley, and died in 
childbinh next year at Sudeley Castle near 
Cheltenham. 

(2) Ihomas (‘Old Parr’) (71483 1635). 
was born, according to the tradition, in 1483. 
He was a Shropshire farm-servant, and whcii 
120 years old married his second wife, and 
till his I30lh year performed all his usual 
work. In his 152nd year his fame had 
reached i^ndon, and he was induced to 
journey thither to see Charles f. But he was 
treated at court so royally that he died, 
November 14, 1635. Taylor, the Waicppocu 
wrote his Life, and the great Harvey in his 
post-mortem report repeats the popular 
hearsay. There is no sound evidence. 
PARRHASIUS (4th cent. b.c.), according to 
Uadttfon the greatest painter of ancient 
Greece^ and reputedly the first to use shading, 
worked at Athens. 

PARISH, Edward (1822-72), American 
pharn^isi of Philadelphia, introduced 
* Parrish's Chemical Food \ the Compound 
Syrup of Phosphate oj Iron. 

PARRY, fl) Sftr Charles Hubert Hastily 
lf«48-i918), composer, was born at Bourne- 
mouth, the son of 1 homas Gambler Parry 
(1816* 88) of Highnam Court, Gloucester, 
inventor of the spirit-fresco process. Edu» 
cated at Eton and Oxfonl. m 1883 he became 
fW^ewcMT in the Royai College of Music, 
and in 1895 its director. He compost the 


oratorios Judith^ Js6 and King Saul; an opera 
on Lancelot and Guinevere; symphonies, 
quartets, cantatas, &c. ; and wrote Evolution 
of the Art of Music (1896), a Life of Bach, 
The Oxford History of Music, vol. iii (1907). 
Sec Life by C. L. Graves (1926). 

(2) Joseph (1841-1903), Welsh musician, 
was born at Mcrthyr-Tydfil, studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and became 
professor at Cardiif College. He composed 
oratorios and operas, songs and hymns. 

(3) Sir William Edward (179(3-1855). Arctic 
navigator, was born at Bath, son of Caleb 
Hillier Parry (1755-1822), an eminent 
physician. Entering the navy as midshipman, 
he served against the Danes in 1808, and in 
1810 was sent to the Arctic regions to protect 
the whale-fisheries. He took command in 
five expeditions to the Arctic regions — in 
1818 (under Ross), 1819, 1821-23 1824-25 
and 1827 — the last an attempt to reach the 
Pole on sledges from Spitsbergen. In 1829 
he was knighted, and in 1837 was made 
comptroller of a department of the navy. 
He was subsequently superintendent of 
Haslar (1846), made rear-admiral (1852). 
and governor of Greenwich Hospital (1853). 
See the collected edition of his voyages 
(1833). and the Life by his son (1857 k 

PARSONS, (1) Alfred William (1847 -1920). 
English painter and book illustrator, known 
especially for his water-colour landscapes. 
Elected R.A. in 1911, he was president of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Watercolour 
(1914-20). 

(2) Sir Chark's Algemon (1854 1931), 
British engineer, the fourth son of the third 
Earl of Rosse, educated at Cambridge, 
developed the steam turbine, and built the 
first turbine-driven steamship (1897). He 
was knighted in 1911. 

(3) Robert ( 1 546 1610), English Jesuit, born 
at Nether Stowey. Somerset, passed from 
Taunton to Oxford, and became a fdlow and 
tutor of Balliol. His enemies secured his 
forced retirement from Oxford in 1574. H*. 
now' turned Catholic, and at Rome entered 
the Society of Jesus (1575), becoming a priest 
in 1 578. With Campion (q.v.) Parsons landed 
at Dover in 1580, dtsguis^ as a merchant of 
jewels, amazed Catholics and Protestants by 
his activity and success, and for twelve- 
months burned all (he attempts of government 
to catch him. In 1581 he escaped to the 
Continent. In 1 582 he was at Paris conferring 
with the Provincial of the French Jesuits, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, the papal nuncio, 
and the agent of the king of Spain, concerning 
his own project for the invasion of Eni^and ; 
and this plan he himself carried to King 
Philip at Madrid, Now began his influence 
with the Spanish king, and the series of 
political enterprises which culminated in the 
Armada of 1588. At Rouen in 1582 he bad 
finished his Christian Dlrecknyi to 1588 he 
was rector of the college at Rome, and he 
founded a number of iesuti semioaries. jn 
The Conference on the next Succmktn w the 
Crown he msfsta on the right of the people to 
act aside, oti reliipotia gioifn4ii» the natural 
heir to the throne, 

RARTON, James (1822-91). Americtm mter. 
was bom at CanRahiify, but taken when a 
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child to America, where he became a journa- 
list, wrote biographies of Greely, Butler, 
Franklin, Voltaire and others, and did much 
miscellaneous work. He married in 1836 
Sara, a sister of N. P. Willis (q.v.), who, as 
* Fanny Fern wrote many children's books. 

PARTRIDGE, (1) Sir Bernard (1861-1945). 
English artist, bom in London, began as a 
stained-glass designer but made his name as 
staff cartoonist for Punch (from 1891). He 
was knii^ted in 1925. 

(2) Eric Honeywood (1894- ), British 

lexicographer, bom near Gisborne, N.Z., 
educated at Queensland and Oxford Univer- 
sities, became, after fighting in World War 
1, Queensland travelling fellow at Oxford. 
He was a lecturer at Manchester and London 
Universities in 1925-27 and wrote on French 
and English literature, but later, and especi- 
ally after the second World War, in which he 
served in the R.A.F., he made a specialized 
study of slang and colloquial language. His 
works in this field include the standard 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English (1937, 3rd ed. 1949), Usage and 
Abusage (1947), Dictionary of Forces Slang 
(with W. Granville and F. Roberts, 1948), 
and A Dictionary of the Underworldt British 
and American (1950). 

(3) dobn (1644-1715), English astrologer 
and almanac-maker, was originailv a shoe 
maker at East Sheen, but contrived to learn 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, medicine and astro- 
logy, and published a number of astrological 
books. The manifold quackery of his 
prophetic almanac, Merlinus Uheratus, led 
Swift (under the name of Bickerstaff) to 
ridicule and expose him. 

PASCAL, Waise, -kahl (1623-62), French 
mathematician, physicist, theologian and 
man-of-letters, was bora June 19 at Clermont- 
Ferrand, the son of the local president of the 
court of exchequer. The mother having died, 
the family in 1630 moved to Parts, where the 
father, a considerable mathematician, per- 
sonally undertook his children's education. 
Unlike John Stuart Mill, Blaise was not 
allowed to begin a subject until his father 
thought he could easily master it. Con- 
sequently it was discovered that the eleven- 
year-old boy had worked out for himself in 
secret the first twenty^three propositions of 
BucUd, calling straight lines ^ bars' and 
circles * rounds *« Ac sixteen he published a 
paper on solid geometiy which Descartes 
refused to believe was the handiwork of a 
vouth. Father and son collaborated in 
cxperimenu to confirm Torricelli’s theory, 
unpalatable to the schoolmen, that nature 
noes. aAer alt, not abhor a vacuum. These 
experiments carried out by Blaise’s brother- 
in-law, Florin consisted in carrying 

VP the Puy de DOme two glagt tubes contain- 
ing mercury, inverted In a bath of mercury 
and noting die fktl of the mercury columns 
^‘iih ii^ased altitude. Again Descartes 
digb^eved the principle, which 
Blaise fhily des^bcd in ffaree papers on the 
void pubUsbed to 4647, whan he also patented 

father in hit aeoouatg. the fernter ted on to 
the mvcntlon of the barometer, ttm hydraulic 


press and the syringe. In 1648 Richelieu 
appointed Pascal senior to a post at Rouen, 
but the latter died in 1651. Pascal’s sister, 
Jacqueline, entered the Janseoist convent at 
Port Royale. but Blaise divided his time 
between mathematics and the social round 
in Paris until November 23, 1654, approach- 
ing midnight when be had the first of two 
revelations, according to a note found sewn 
into his clothes, and he came to see that his 
religious attitude had been too intellectual 
and remote. Promptly he joined his sister 
in her retreat at Port Royale, gave up 
mathematics and social life almost completely 
and joined battle for the Jansenists against 
the Jesuits of the Sorbonne who had publicly 
denounced Arnauid (q.v.) the Jansenist 
mathematician as a heretic. In eighteen 
briiliant anonymous pamphlets, the Lettres 
provinciales (1656-57), Pascal attacked in 
superb prose, novel in its directness, the 
Jesuits* meaningless jargon, casuistry and 
moral laxity. This early prose masterpiece 
in the French language, the model for Vol- 
taire, failed to save Arnauid, but undermined 
for ever Jesuit authority and prestige. Pas- 
cal’s papers on the area of the cycloid (1661) 
heralded the invention of the differential 
calculus. Fragments jotted down for a case 
book of Christian truths were discovered 
after his death, August 19, 1662, and pub- 
lished as the Pensees in 1669 in order of 
completeness, but this arbitrariness was 
exposed by Cousin in 1842. No edition of 
these fragments is entirely satisfactory. The 
groundwork for Pascal’s intended Christian 
apology, they contain the most profound 
insight into religious truths coupled however 
with a scepticism of rationalist thought and 
theology. Their style owes much to Mon- 
taigne. Cbarron and the 13th-cemury 
Spaniard, Raimundo Marti. For Jacqueline 
Pascal, see works by Cousin (1845) and 
Weizel (New York 1880). Life oy his 
sister, Mme Ptrier, prefacing the Pensies 
(1687), biographical studies by C. A. Saime 
Beuve, Port Royale, Vols. i-iii, 6lh cd. 
(1901). E. Mortimer (1959), and studies by 
F. Strowski (1907-13), H. F. Stewart (1915, 
1940, 1942 and 1945), J. Chevalier (1922, 
1944), L. C Brunschvicg(I924. 1945), C. C. I. 
Webb (1929), J. Lhermet (1931). F. Mauriac 
(1941), D. G. M. Patrick (1947), J. Mesnard, 
intro. R. A. Knox (trans. 1952). 

PASCHAL was the name of two popes (817- 
824 and 1099-1118), besides an antipope 
(died 1168). 

PASCOU, Giovanni, pas'kd-ke (1855-1912). 
Italian poet and writer, born at San Mauro di 
Romagna, was professor of Latin at Bologna 
f^rom 1907. Much of his poeiiy set to the 
background of native Romagna is of a tragic 
nature and his volumes of verse indude 
Myrkae (1 89 1 ), /it Or ^n Michele (1903) and 
Cantl di Casiehecehio (1903). Som it 
Velame (1900) and La Mirabile Viskne (1902) 
are critical studies of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
See Gk^aml Pascoli by Croce (1920). 


^Rmiikioa <iC iMisim*, |t plot a^dnat 
King Ma«v narvivedoa tlw iocandoB 
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of King Peter to be prime minister of Serbia 
and taier of Yugoslavia 1891-92, 1906, and 
from 1908 almost continuously until his 
death. 

PASKEVICH, Ivan Feodorovlch, pus^yay' 
vich (1782-1856), Russian field-marshal, was 
bom at Poltava, served against the French in 
1805, and against the Turks, and took a 
prominent pan in the campaign of 1812. 
in 1826, conquering Persian Armenia and 
taking &ivan, he was made Count of Erivan; 
in 1828-29 he made two campaigns against 
the Turks in Asia, taking Kars and ErzerOm. 
In 1831 he suppressed the rising in Poland, 
and was made Prince of Warsaw. Under his 
governorship Poland was (1832) incorporated 
with Russia. In 1848, sent to the suppon of 
Austria, he defeated the insurgent Hun- 
garians. In 1854 he commanded the Russian 
army on the Danube, was wounded at 
Silistria and retired to Warsaw, where later 
he died. See French Lives by Tolstoi (1835) 
and Stcherbatoff (1888). 

PASMORE, Edwin John Victor (1908- ), 
English artist, bora at Chelsham, began 
painting without academic training. One of 
the founders of the London * Euston Road 
School * (1937), he became an art teacher and 
after World War ii be^n to paint in a highly 
abstract style, in which colour is often 
primarily used to suggest relief. His works 
include Rtctat^uUir Motif (1949), inland Sea 
(1950; Tate, London) and Relief Construe* 
iion in White, Biackt Red and Maroon (1957). 
PASQUIER, £tienne Denis, Doc de, pa*kyay 
(1767-1862), French statesman under 
Napoleon, the Bourbons and Louis-Philippe, 
was chancellor of France in 1 837-48. See his 
History of my Time (trans. 1894). 
PASSAGUA, Carlo. pas-sahTya (1812-87), 
Italian theologian, born at Lucca, in 1827 
entered the Society of Jesus, and in 1844 
became professor in the Coilegio Romano. 
In 1849-51 he taught in England. In 1855 he 
wrote on the Immaculate Conception, then, 
leaving the Jesuits, against the temporal 
power, Fro Cause Italica (1859). He with- 
drew to Turin, where he was professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

PASSFIELD, teon. See Webb (6). 
PASSOW, Pra», pah'sd (1 786-1833), Oerman 
scholar, born at Ludwigslusi in Medclenburg, 
in 1815 became professor of Creek at Weimar 
l^nasium and of Ancient Literature at 
Breslau. His Handwdrterbuch der grUtch* 
ii^tn Sprache (1819-24; 5th ed. 1841-57) 
formed the basis of Liddell and Scou's 
CrtHc Lexicon* Other works include 
Onmdzkge der grieehischen and rdmisehen 
LiteMur-^-iindKunstgeschichte (2nd ed. 1829) 
and editions of classical authors. See Life by 
Wacbler (1839). 

FASSY, pa*ue, (I) VtMMc (1822-1912), 
French economist and author, father of (2), 
bom at Paris, became a member (1881- 
18^ of the Chamber of Deputies, was 
a foonder-member of the International 
Pbaee League in 1867, and a member of the 
iskteniatibtial Peace Bureau In Bern in 1892. 
In 1901 he shared the Nobel Peace pite with 
JcanTHioiot Hti wrUinipi iftdii& 
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Paul fidouard (1859-1940). French 
>gist and phonetidan, son of (1), was 
>rn at Versailles. An advocate of phonetic 
spelling, he founded the International 
Phonetic Association in 1894, and was 
assistant professor of Phonetics at the 
Sorbonne. His publications include Le 
Francois parli (1886) and Etudes sur les 
changement phonitiques (1890). 
PASTERNAK, Boris Leonidovich (1890-1960), 
Russian lyric poet, novelist and translator of 
Shakespeare, son of Leonid (1862-1945), the 
painter and illustrator of Tolstoy's works, 
was born in Moscow, studied law at the 
university, then musical composition under 
Scriabin, abandoning both for philosophy at 
Marburg. A factory worker in the Urals 
during the first World War, be was employed 
in the library of the education mmistry, 
Moscow, after the revolution. His early 
collections of verse written between 1912 and 
1916 were published under the title Above the 
Barriers (1931), followed by My Sister, Life 
(1922), Themes and Variations (1923). U^r 
the influence of his friend Mayakovsky 
(q.v.) he wrote the political poems The Year 
J903 (1927), on the Bolshevik uprising, and 
Lieutenant Schmidt (1927), on the Potemkin 
mutiny. Spectorsky and Second Birth (both 
1932) are autobiographical. Among bis 
outstanding short stories are the collection 
Aerial Ways (1933) and particularly The 
Childhood of Luvers (1924), a delicate 
presentation of a girl's first impressions of 
womanhood, and A Tale (1934) translated as 
*The Last Summer* (1959), in which 
Pasternak's imagery is at its freshest and 
most unexpected. The long years of Stalin 
turned Pasternak into the ofneial translator 
into Russian of Shakespeare, Verlaine, 
Goethe and Kleist, but be did compose 
incidental verse such as in Early Trains 
(1936-41) and The Sapper^s Heath (1943). 
With Khrushchev's misleading political 
Mhaw' Pasternak abortively ventured into 
verse (1954) and caused a political earthquake 
with bis first novel, Or Zhivago (trans. M. 
Hayward and M. Harari, 1958), banned 
in Che Soviet Union. A fragmentary, poet's 
novel, it describes with intense feeling the 
Russian levolution as it impinged upon one 
individual, both doctor and poeL But the 
vast array of characters fail to live, they arc 
creatures of poetic neoesstty. Yet despite 
ttt technical mortcomingt, it has a sublime 
moral grandeur. Its stnetums on the post- 
revolutionary events are those not of an anti- 
Marxist but of a C^ommunist who Is disap- 
pointed that history has not conformed to his 
vision. Expelled by the Soviet Writers 
Union In October 1958, Pasienudt had to 
uke the unprecedented step of reflising the 
Nobel prew and in a tnoroufhly 
critical letter to Khrushchev, eeboeA Ovid 
by bis plea that exile would for him he 
the equivalent of death. See the autobio- 
maphtcai S^e Cmduct (1931; 

Brown and t. Pasiensak^Slater* 1959). 
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PASTEUR, Louis, pas-tar (1822-95), French 
chemist, born at Ddle, studied at Besan^on 
and Paris, and held academic posts at 
Strasbourg, Lille and Paris, where in 1867 he 
became professor of Chemistry at the 
Sorbonne. His work was at first chemical, 
as on tartrate crystals and * left-handed * 
tartrates. He discovered a living ferment, a 
micro-organism comparable in its powers to 
the yeast-plant, which would, in a solution 
of paratartratc of ammonia, select for food 
the ‘ right-handed * tartrates alone, leaving the 
‘ left-handed \ He next showed that other 
fermentations, lactic, butyric, acetic, arc 
essentially due to organisms, greatly extended 
Schwann^s researches on putrefaction, gave 
valuable rules for making vinegar and 
preventing wine disease, and refuted supposed 
proofs of spontaneous generation. On his 
findings the modern study of bacteriolo^ 
was based. After 1865 he tackled, witn 
brilliant success, silkworm disease, injurious 
growths in beer, splenic fever, and fowl 
cholera. He showed that it was possible 
to attenuate the virulence of injurious micro- 
organisms by exposure to air, by variety of 
culiurc, or by transmission through various 
animals. fie thus demonstrated by a 
memorable experiment that sheep and cows 
* vaccinated * with the attenuated bacilli of 
anthrax were protected from the evil results 
of subsequent inoculation with the virulent 
virus; and by the culture of antitoxic 
reagents prophylactic treatment of diphtheria, 
tubercular disease, cholera, yellow fever and 
plague ha.s been found effective. His 
ticatmcnt of hydrophobia depends on similar 
proofs and in 1888 was founded the Institut 
Pasteur for the treatment by inoculation of 
tins disease. Here Pasteur worked until his 
death. Sec studies by Frankland (1898), 
Vallcry-Radot (1919), ^^milc Duclaux (1920), 
Descours (1922), Holmes (1925), 

P.ASrON, a Norfolk family, named from the 
village of Paston, whose letters and papers, 
published in 1787' 1789 -1823 as the Paston 
Li'turs. shed a vivid light on domestic life in 
tiic ISth century. Gairdner edited them with 
more fullness in 1872-75. and again com- 
pletely in 1904, after the recovery of two 
long lost volumes. Sec also a selection edited 
by N. Davis (1958). The chief members of 
the family were William Paston (1378 *1444), 
justice of common pleas: his son John 
(1421-66); Clemcni (c. 1515-97), a sailor: 
and Sir Robert (1631 -83), Earl of Yarmouth. 
See Tke Pas tons and their England by H. S. 
Bennett (1922). 

PA VER, (1) Jean Baptiste Joseph, pa-tayr 
0695 -1736), French genre-painter, born at 
Valenciennes, was a talented pupil and 
follower of Watteau. 

(2) Walter, pay’ Ur (1839- 94). English critic, 
born in London, was educated at King's 
Vhool, Canterbury, and Queen's College, 
Oxford, became a fellow of Brasenose and 
lived the retired life of the scholar. 
in the Histaty of the Renaissance 
which first brought him to the notice 
Ik sc^larly public, dhows the influence of 
'b? "re^Raphaehtes with whom he associated, 
philosophic romance Marius the Ej^kth 


dealt in an extremely seductive manner with 
the spread of Christianity in the days of the 
catacombs. His Imaginary Portraits (1887) 
and Appreciations (1889), followed by Plato 
and Platonism (1893), established his position 
as a critic, but already people were beginning 
to talk of his influence as being unhealthy in 
the sense that he advocated a cultivated 
hedonism. That his neo-Cyrenaism, as it 
might be called, involved strenuous self- 
discipline, hardly occurred to his critics, who 
found in his style alone an enervating quality. 
His influence on Oxford, however, has been 
profound. He died at Oxford, having left 
unfinished another romance, Gaston de 
Latour (1896), dealing with the France of 
Charles IX and containing portraits of 
Montaigne and Ronsard with whom his 
philosophy of charm and the cultivation of 
beauty had much in common. See studies 
by A. C. Benson (1904), T. Wright (1907), 
Edward Thomas (1913) and A. Symonds 
(19.32). 

PATERCULUS, Marcus Velleius (c. 19 b.c.~ 
c. A.n. 30), Roman historian, served under 
Tiberius, was alive in a.d. 30, and may have 
perished next year as a friend of Sejanus. 
His Historiae Romanae, a compendium of 
universal, but more particularly of Roman 
history, is not complete, and is superficial and 
rhetorical. 

PATER550N, (1) Andrew Barton, nicknamed 
‘Banjo* (1864-1941), Australian journalist 
and poet, was a first World War correspondent 
and the author of several books of light verse 
including The Animals Noah Forgot (1933). 
He is best known however as the author of 
‘ Waltzing Matilda *, adapted from a tradi- 
tional ditty and which became Australia's 
premier national song. 

(2) Helen. See At lingham (2). 

(3) Robert (1715-1801), Scottish stone- 
cutter, the original ‘ Old Mortality *, born, a 
fanner's son, near Hawick, was apprenticed 
to a stone-mason, and rented a quarry in 
Morion parish. From about 1758 he neg- 
lected to return to his wife and five children, 
and for overy forty years devoted himself to 
the task of repairing or erecting head-stones 
to Covenanting martyrs. He died at Bankhill, 
and was buried at Caerlaverock, where a 
monument was erected to him by Messrs 
A. & C. Black in 1869. See Yntroduction to 
Scott's Ola Mortality and Ramage's Drum- 
lanrig Castle (1876). 

(4) WillUmi (1658-1719), Scottish financier, 
founder of the Bank of England, was born 
at Skipmyre farm, in Tinwald parish, 
Dumfriesshire, and spent some years in the 
West Indies. Returning to Europe, he 
promoted his Darien Scheme in London, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam (where he worked for 
the Revolution of 1688) and Berlin, made a 
fortune by commerce in London, founded 
the Hampstead Water Company in 1690, 
projected the Bank of England, and was one 
of Us first directors in 1694. At Edinburgh, 
as a strong advocate of free-trade, he talked 
the whole nation into his Darien Scheme. He 
sailed with the expedition in a private 
capacity, shared all its troubles, and returned 
with its survivors a broken man in December 
Ifi99, 9ut bU energy remained unacted. 
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He had a considerable share in promoting the 
Scottish union, and was elects to the first 
united parliament by the Dumfries burghs. 
In 1715 he was awarded £18,000 as indemnity 
for his Darien losses. See the Life by S. 
Bannister (1858), editor of his Works (1859); 
and that by J. S. Barbour (1907). See also 
G. P. Insh, The Company of Scotland (1932), 
and Sir John Clapham, the Bank of Eng- 
land^ vol. i (1944). 

PATHfe, Charles, pa-tay (1863-1957), French 
film pioneer, the inaugurator of the newsreel 
in France in 1909 and in America in 1910. 
In 1911 the company of Path^ Freres was 
established which gave Britain her first 
newsreel and the screen magazine Pathe 
Pictorial. In 1949 the Company became 
Associated British Pathe Ltd. 

PATMORE, Coventry Kersey Dighton (1823- 
1896), English poet, born at Woodford, was 
an assistant in the library of the British 
Museum and w'as associated with the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood. His magnum opus, 
The Angel in the House ^ which delighted the 
respectable Victorian public till Swinburne 
flaunted his less respectable muse, described 
with domestic, often ludicrous, detail the 
intimacies of a rectory courtship. The poem 
lives not by its narrative part but by its 
Preludes, which display profound knowledge 
of a lover's moods and felicitous expression. 
Only in the Preludes do we have a hint of the 
Patmore who is acclaimed a major poet 
today — the poet of The Unknown Eros, We 
should associate the change from the Vic- 
torian domesticity of The Angel in the House 
to the erotic mysticism of The Unknown Eros 
(I877)j with the death of his first wife in 1862 
and his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith in 1864. Four of the odes which 


Coventry Patmore ed. Basil Champneys 
(1900). Studies by Burdett (1921) Herbert 
Read in The Great Victorians (1932), F. Page 
(1933) and E. J. Oliver (1956). 

PATON, (1) Alan (1903- ). South African 
writer and educator, bom in Pietermaritz- 
burg, spent ten years as a school teacher first 
in a native school and later at Pietermaritz- 
burg College. In 1935 he was appointed 
principal of the Diepkloof Reformatory, 
where he became known for the success of 
his enlightened methods. From his deep 
concern with the racial problem in South 
Africa sprang his best-selling novel Cry the 
Beloved Country ( 1 949). Later books include 
Too Late the Phalarope (1953) and Hope for 
South Africa (1958), a political study written 
from the Liberal standpoint. 

(2) John (d. 1684), Scottish Covenanter, 
was the son of a farmer at Fenwick in 
Ayrshire, became a captain in the army of 
Gustavus Adolphus, fought at RuHion Green 
and Bothwell Brig (1679), and, apprehended 
in 1684, was hanged May 9. 

(3) John Gibson (1824-1907), Scottish 
missionary, the son of a stocking-maker, was 
born in Ktrkmahoe parish, Dumfriesshire. 
In 1858 he went as a missionary of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church to the canni- 
bals of the New Hebrides. His brother 
pubH.shed and edited his graphic missionary 
narratives (1889). See al^ A. K. Langridgc 
and F. H. L. Palon, John G. Pawn: Later 
Years (1910). 

(4) Sir Joseph Noe! (1821-1901), Scottish 
painter, was born in Dunfermline, and studied 
at the Royal Academy, London. A painter 
of historical, fairy, allegorical and rdigious 
subjects, notable early pictures are the two 
on Oberon and Titania^ both in the National 


compose the book—' The Azalea ' Depar- 
ture *, ‘ The Toys ’ and ‘ If I were dead ’ — 
are about his dead wife and his motherless 
children. Others show his rabid toryism 
which ascribed the decline of England to 
‘the disfranchisement (in 1867) of the upper 
and middle cla.s$ by the false English nobles 
and their Jew *. The rest arc in a vein of 
lofty mysticism in which the myth of Eros 
and Psyche is used to symbolize the marriage 
of earthly and heavenly love. Apparently 
the ' Song of Solomon * justified him in 
applying this erotic language to sacred 
mysteries, but churchmen— Newman and 
Hopkins — ^werc offended. Nevertheless, the 
metaphysical reaction of the last generation 
finds in them and in less mystical poems like 
die ffiurjy Tamerton Church Tower and Amelia 
(IfiTi), ‘ true poetry of the rarest and perhaps 
higbegt kind*. Nor is Sir Herbert Read 
jiligiiJar in this verdict. On the other hand. 
Ids arrogance and Biblical eroticism will 
alwa^ repel average taste. Patmore would 
\mt nave his odes called Pindarics— they are 
^tremeiy loose but are not uncontrolled. 
Tilt prosodic innovation was to discard the 
metncnl foot and substitute the musicar bar * 
stress to stress. Heexptaiiwd 
lilt akaricl ki an Appendix to his Collected 
‘ Wofks in 1886. See iDerek Patmore, 
of My Family (1933), expanded as 
Times of Coventry Pomore (!949>; 


Gallery at Edinburgh. He illustrated 
Aytoun's Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and 
the Ancient Mariner, R.S.A., Queen's Limner 
for Scotland from 1865, knighted (1867), he 
published two volumes of poems. See Art 
Journal for April 1895. 

PATRICK, St ic. 385 r. 461), the Apostle of 
Ireland, must have been born late in the 4th 
century, perhaps in South Wales, less 
probably at Boulognc-sur-Mcr, or Kilpatrick 
near Dumbarton. His father was a deacon 
named Calpumius. His own Celtic name or 
nickname was Succat. In his sixteenth year 
he was seized by pirates, carried to Ireland 
and sold to an Antrim chief called Milchu. 
After six years he escaped, and, probably after 
a second captivity, went idlFrattCC, where he 
became a monk, first at Tours and afterwards 
at L6rins. He was ordained a bishop at 
forty-five, and in 432 it is thought went as a 
mmiomiy to Ireland, Palladius, sent thither 
by Pope Celesttne a short time before, having 
died. Patrick landed at Wtddow; titiimee he 
sailed north to convert his old maiter Mchu. 
In Down he converted another duef, Dichu. 
At Tara in Meath he preached to |he king of 
Tara, Laoghatre, Thoice he aeoeeeded to 
Croagh*Patrick in Mayo, to lfli«sr»and as 
far as Cashel M the south. He ludiAressed 
faimsetf first to the chk^ asut use of 
the spirit of.claalhfo. Aftcy 

ill mufsmary labours, he ^ 

‘ " ■ ‘ at 
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Mtrick; Sabkal, ‘barn^. the spot which 
pichu had given him on nis arrival, and was 
buried in all likelihood at Armagh. Ussher, 
fc^lowed by Todd, fixes his death at 493 — a 
date that would make Patrick’s age quite 120 
years; but the true date seems to be c. 461. 
The only certainly authentic literary remains 
of the Saint (both in very rude Latin) are his 
' Confession * and a letter addressed to 
Coroticus, a British chieftain who had 
carried oflT some Irish Christians as slaves. 
See the Lives by J. H. Todd (1863), Newell 
(1890), Zimmer (1904, disputing his historical 
existence), J. B. Bury (1905, reaffirming it). 
ArdiU (1931), E. Macneill (1934), P. Gallico 
(1958); the Tripartite Life, ed. Stokes (1887). 
PATTERSdN-BONAPARTE. See Bona- 
P ARTE (1). 

PATTESON, John Coleridge (1827-71), 
English xnart 3 ^r-bishop, was bom in London, 
the son of Sir John Patteson, judge in the 
King’s Bench, and of a niece of Coleridge. 
He passed through Eton and Balliol, and 
was a fellow of Merton, and curate of 
Alfington in Devonshire. From 1855 he 
spent sixteen years in missionary work in the 
New Hebrides, Banks, Solomon and Loyalty 
Islands; and in 1861 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Melanesia. He was killed by the 
natives of the Santa Cruz group. See Life 
by C. M. Yonge (2 vols. 1874). 

PATTI, paht'tee, (1) Adelina (1843-1919), 
Italian singer, was born at Madrid, the 
daughter of a Sicilian tenor. At seven she 
sang in New York, and there she made her 
ddbut as ^ Lucia * in 1859. In London she 
appeared in 1861, when her success was as 
splendid as it afterwards was wherever she 
sang. Her voice was an unusually high, rich, 
ringing soprano. She married m 1866 the 
Marquis de Caux, and, on her divorce in 
1886, the Breton tenor Ernesto Nicolini 
(1834 *’98), and in 1899 the Swedish Baron 
OderstrOm. Her home was Craig-y-nos 
Castle near Swansea. In 1898 she was 
naturalized. See Life by Klein (1920). 

(2) ^lotta (1840 89), sister of (I), also a 
sreat soprano, was bom at Florence, made 
her d6but at New York in 186! as a concert- 
singer (being debarred by lameness from 
opera), and married in 1879 the ’cellist Erast 
dc Munck. 

PATHSON* (I) Dorothy Wyndlow (1832-78), 
English philanthropist, sister of (2), was born 
at Hauxwell. In 1861 she started a life of 
labour for others as schoolmistress at Little 
Woolston near Blctehley. In 1864 she joined 
a sisterhood at Coatham near Redcar, and in 
1865 she began as ’ Sister Dora ’ her devoted 
labours as nurse at Walsall. In 1877 she 
took charge of the municipal epidemic 
hospital (mainly for smallpox). Stic was 
tndefatigaole in all good works. See Mar- 
garet Lcmtdale^S Sister Oora (1880). 

(2) (1813^4), English sdiolar and 

ifitic, broBnar of (1), bom at Hornby in 
Yorkshire, ji^uAted from Oriel. Oxford 
11837), an4 was elected fallow of Lin<^ 
(1839), Newman^ infitience^he for- 

BvafiMlauSm and idmost fallowed 
Tfust'eatnea 

reaction lidwarili IRhbtiBItti, snd be oam 
l^me a tutor of exceptional infl An 


attempt to deprive him of his fellowship 
failed: but for ten years he took little share 
in Oxford life. He published an article on 
education in the Oxford Essays, went with a 
commission on education to Germany, and 
served for three months of 1858 as Times 
correspondent at Berlin. In 1861, he was 
elected rector of his college, and in 1862 
he married Emilia Frances Strong (afterwards 
Lady Dilke, q.v.). His standard of perfection 
in scholarship was so high that his actual 
achievement is only suggestive of his powers, 
and the greatest project of his life — the study 
of Scaliger — remrins a fragment, printed by 
Prof. Nettleship in vol. i of Pattison’s collec- 
ted Essays ( 1 889). He d id pubi ish Suggestions 
on Academical Organisation (1868); admir- 
ably annotated editions of Pope’s Essay on 
Man (1869) and Satires and Epistles (1872); 
Isaac Casaubon (1875); Milton, in the ‘ Men 
of Letters’ (1879); the Sonnets of Milton 
(1883); and Sermons (1885). See his frank 
posthumous Memoirs (1885) and Lionel 
Tollemache’s Recollections of Pattison (1895). 

PATTON. George Smith (1885-1945), Ameri- 
can general, was bom at San Gabriel, 
California, and graduated from West Point 
in 1909. In the first World War he com- 
manded an armoured brigade on the Western 
Front. In 1941 he commanded the 1st 
Armoured Corps and later led the first U.S. 
troops to fight in North Africa. In 1943 he 
commanded the 7th Army in the Sicilian 
campaign. At the head of the 3rd Army he 
swept across France in 1944 and in the 
following year reached the Czech frontier. 
His War As / Knew It was published posthu- 
mously in 1948. 

PAUL, (1) Cimries Kegan (1828-1902), 
English author and publisher, born at White 
Laekington in Somerset, was a graduate of 
Oxford and entered the Church, becoming in 
1852 a chaplain at Eton and in 1862 vicar at 
Sturminster Hail. During this time he wrote 
religious works and edited the New Quarterly 
Magazine, In 1874 he left the Church to 
settle in London, where he wrote William 
Godwin, his Friends and ContemjMraries 
(1876). In 1877 he took over the puoltshmg 
firm of H. S. King, which became C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. Among his first publications 
were the monthly Nineteenth Century, and 
the w'orks of G. W. Cox, Tennyson, Meredith 
and Stevenson. Joined by Alfred Trench in 
1881, the firm became Kegan Paul, Trench 
&. Co., in 1889 a limited company, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, TriSbner & Co. Ltd., and 
finally incorporated in the publishing house 
George Routledge Sl Sons, Ltd. Paul 
became a Roman Catholic and among his 
many works were Biographical Sketches 
(1833), Maria Drummond (1891), works on 
religion and translations from Goethe and 
Pascal. 

(2) Jean. Sec Richter (4). 

(3) Leivli <d. 1759), English inventor of 
French descent, a ward of Lord Shaftesbury, 
who invented a roller-spinning madtine aha 
with m^anic iolin Wyatt opmd two 
mifis. one at Jirminfdiain and at 
Hocttiampton« this maehka was a fidlure 
ecnnnierciiidlyf ailhongh the idea was latet , 
ntmed 1^ Aibw!^ In 1738 he invented a 
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carding machine which was used in Lancashire 
after his death and in 1758 patented another 
type of spinning machine. He was befriended 
by Samuel Johnson, who took a lively 
interest in his enterprises. 

(4) Vincent de. See Vincent de Paul. 
PAUL (fl. 1st cent, a.d.), the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, was born of Jewish parents at 
Tarsus in Cilicia. At the age of about four- 
teen, he trained as a rabbi under Gamaliel 
at Jerusalem, acquiring also the trade of 
tent-maker. A strenuous Pharisee, he 
assisted in persecuting the Christians. He 
was on his way to Damascus on this mission 
when a vision of the Crucified converted him 
into a fervent adherent of the new faith. 
After three years spent mainly at Damascus, 
but partly in Arabia, he visited Jerusalem 
again, and after the apostles had been per- 
suaded by Barnabas of his conversion, he 
began to preach : but opposition to him was 
strong and for ten years he lived in retirement 
at Tarsus. Brought to Antioch by Barnabas, 
he was there for a year before undertaking 
with him and John Mark his first mission- 
tour in Cyprus, Pisidia, Pamphylia and 
Lycaonia. Returning to Antioch, he found 
the controversy raised as to the condition 
under which Gentiles and Jews respectively 
were to be admitted to the Christian Church, a 
controversy which led to the first apostolic 
council in Jerusalem c. a.d. 49 or 50. Paul 
opposed Peter during the debate and when the 
question was finally settled by a compromise, 
he addressed himself thereafter mainly to the 
Gentiles. His second mission-journey led 
him, with Silas, again to Asia Minor and 
through Galatia and Phrygia to Macedonia 
and Achaia, where in Corinth he was 
especially successful. A year and a half later 
he was again at Jerusalem and Antioch, and 
then undertook a third mission-tour — to 
Galatia and Phrygia, Driven from Ephesus, 
he visited Achata and Macedonia again, and 
by way of Miletus returned by sea to Jeru- 
salem, There the fanaticism of the Jews 
against him led to disturbances, whereupon 
he was brought to Caesarea to be tried before 
Felix the procurator, and after two years’ 
imprisonment before Felix’s successor M. 
Porcius Festus. Now using his right as a 
Roman citizen, Paul appealed to Caesar, and 
in the spring of a.d. 62 arrived in Rome, 
where be spent two years a prisoner, but in 
his own hired house. He was executed under 
Nero — ^probably at the end of the two years’ 
captivity, though tradition makes him visit 
Spain and other countries. The ancient 
church recognized thirteen of the New 
Testament Epistles as Paul’s, but did not 
unanimously regard Hebrews as his. All but 
the most destructive modern critics accept 
unhesitatingly as Paul’s the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Romans and Corinthians (1st and 
:^d). But a considerable body of scholars 
dispute tkt Pauline authorship of the Pastoral 
JBpbtles, 2nd Thessatonians and Ephesians, 
apiaie aw Colossians and Fhtlipptans. The 
order of the Hpi sites is certainly not chrono 
tosM, thoiojii It is difileult to fix the succes- 
Sion. See fte works, on Paul by Farrar 
01^); Ffidderer (2>er 2^4 ol 

|$90); Holsten <1S80); Stalker (1892); Sir 


W. M. Ramsay (1896-1913): Sabatier (Paris 
1896); Baring-Gould (1897); Dr. O. Cone 
(1899); Deissmann (1912); Schweitzer 
(1912); Smith (1919); Foakes- Jackson 
(1927), Scott (1927); Stewart (1935); Nock 
(1938), W. Barclay (1959) and C. Trusman- 
tant, trans. D. Attwater (1959). 

PAUL, The name of five popes : 

Paul I (757-67) and Paul I! (1464 -71) were 
unimportant. 

Paul III, named Alessandro Famese (1468- 
1549), a Tuscan, created cardinal-deacon 
in 1493, was pope from 1534. One of his 
first acts was to give cardinal’s hats to two 
of his boy-grandsons, and throughout his 
reign he laboured to advance his bastard sons. 
Yet he surrounded his throne with good 
cardinals like Contarini, Pole and Sadolet. 
He convoked a general council in 1542, but 
it did not actually assemble (in Trent) until 
1545. He it was who in 1538 issued the bull 
of excommunication and deposition against 
Henry VITl of England, as also the bull 
instituting the order of the Jesuits (1540). 

Paul IV, named Giovanni Pietro CaraiTa 
(1476-1559), was born in Naples. As Bishop 
of Chieti he laboured for the reformation 
of abuses and for the revival of religion 
and morality. He was a risorous enemy of 
heresy, and under his influence Paul III 
organized the Inquisition in Rome. Elected 
pope in 1555, he enforced upon the clergy the 
observance of all the clerical duties, and 
enacted laws for the maintenance of public 
morality. He established a censorship, issued 
a full Index lihrorum prohihitorum, completed 
the organization of the Roman Inquisition, 
and lightened the burdens of the poor. He 
was embroiled with the Emperor Ferdinand, 
with Philip II of Spain, and with Cosmo, 
grand-duke of Tuscany. 

Paul V, named Caroillo Borghese (1552 
1621), born in Rome, rose to be nuncio 
in Spain, and cardinal, and on the death 
of Leo XI in 1605 was elected pope. In his 
time took place the great conflict with the 
republic of Venice, as to the immunity of the 
clergy from the jurisdiction of civil tnbunals, 
and other questions. Paul issued a brief 
denouncing excommunication against the 
doge and senate, and placing the republic 
under an interdict. By the intervention of 
Henry IV of France the dispute was accom- 
modated in 1607, after the pope had aban- 
doned his claims. Paul promoted charities 
and useful public works, -and preserved 
antiquities. 

P.AUL (1754-1801), emperor of Russia, 
second son of Peter 111 and Catharine li. 
succeeded his mother in 1796. His father's 
murder and his mother’s neglect had exerted 
a baneful influence on his character. His 
earliest measures were the exile of the 
murderers and the pardon of Polish prisoners, 
including Kosciusko. But he soon revealed 
his violent temper and lack of capacity, and 
irritated all his subjects by vexatious regujs- 
ttons. He suddenly declared for the alii^ 
against France, and sent an army of 56,000 
men under Suvorov into Italy; sent a second 
to oo-opmte widi the AtMarians, retired itotn 
the idhance, auaiteiied with EnMaod, 
enten^ into dose aUiance with Bonaparte. 
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After his cohveation with Sweden and Den- 
mark, England sent a fleet into the Baltic 
under Nelson to dissolve the coalition (1801). 
His own officers conspired to compel Paul to 
abdicate, and in a scuffie he was strangled. 
PAUL J, King of the Hellenes (1901- ), was 
born in Athens and was educated at the 
Naval Academy. In 1922 he served with 
the Greek Navy in the campaign against the 
Turks, but in 1924 when a Republic was 
proclaimed he went into exile with his elder 
brother George U. In 1935 he returned to 
Greece as crown prince. In the second 
World War he served with the Greek General 
Staff in the Albanian campaign. He was in 
exile in London from 1941 and returned 
home in 1946. He succeeded his brother as 
King Paul I in April 1947. 

PAUL OF SAMOSATA (fl. 3rd cent. 
was born at Samosata on the Euphrates, and 
in 260 became bishop or patriarch of Antioch, 
and so was practically the viceregent of 
Oucen Zenobia of Palmyra; but in 272 w'as 
deposed for monarchianism -the doctrine 
that the Son is rather an aiiributc of the 
Father than a person. 

P.AULA. Sec Franc is. Saints (2). 


professor at Princeton in 1935 and at Ein- 
stein*s invitation again (1939-46). A Nobel 
prizeman (1945), he was a foreign member 
of the Royal Society. 

PAULING, Linus Carl (1901- ), American 
biochemist, born at Portland, Oregon, 
professor of Chemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology since 1931, applied 
the quantum theory to chemistry and was 
awarded the Nobel prize (1954) for his 
contributions to the electro-chemical theory 
of valency, and with Campbell and Pressman, 
prepared artificial antibodies. An official 
inspector of defence projects in the second 
World War, he became a controversial figure 
from 1955, as the leading professionally 
scientific critic of the American nuclear 
deterrent policy, forcibly setting out his views 
in No More War (1958). He was elected a 
foreign member of the Royal Society. 
PAULINUS, ( 1 ) St, of Nola (Pontius Meropius 
Anicius Paultnus) (353-431). born in Bor- 
deaux, accepted Christian baptism c. 389 
and settled at Nola in Italy, where he became 
known for his charity and his rigid asceticism. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Nola r. 409. 
He is remembered for his Carmina and for 


PAULDING, James Kirkc, poniinf! (1778- 
1860), American writer, was born in Putnam 
County, New York. A frrend of Washington 
Irving, he wTOle part o[' Salma ffitndi. During 
the war of 1812 he published the Diverfittg 
History of Johtt Bull mid Brother Jonathan, 
and in 1814 a more serious work. The United 
States and England, which gained him an 
appointment on the Board of Naval Com- 
missioners, He also wrote a successful novel. 
The Dutchman's f'ireside (1831), Westward 
//<)/ (1832k a Life of Washington (1835), and 
a defence of Slavery in the United States 
(1836). In 1817 he became secretary of the 
navy. See Literary Life by his son ( 1867) and 
A. L Heroid’s Life of James Paulding (1926). 
P VULKT, or Poulcl, vSir Amyas, paw let 
It , 1536 88), succeeded his father as governor 
of Jersey, was ambassador to France (1576^^ 
1579), and was keeper of Mary. Queen of 
Scots from 1585 till her death (1587). See 
his Letter-hook (ed. Morris, 1874). 

PVI’LI, pow’lee, (1) Reinhold (1823 82), 
ficrman historian, svas born in Berlin, 
Mudied at Bonn and at Oxford, and in 1849 
1852 W'as private sccre!ar>' to Bunsen. He 
\^-as successively profe,ssor of History at 
Itosiock, Tttbingen, Marburg and Gditingen. 
and died at Bremen. Pauli*s lifelong studies 
were devoted to English history, on which he 
\%rotc several books. 

(2) Wolfgang (1900 58), Austrian-Swiss 
theoretical physicist, born in Vienna, the son 
of the professor of Chemistry, studied under 
Sommcrfcld at Munich and Niels Bohr in 
Copenhagen. He formulated the ‘ exclusion 
principle^ (1924) that no two electrons can 
oy m the same energy stale, of great impor- 
tunce in the application of the quantum 
theory to the periodic table of chemical 
elements, and postulated (1931) the existeiKe 
of an electrically neutral particle in sub- 
atomic physia latter confirmed by Fermi, and 
‘J 1957 carrited out experiments confirming 
the non*pgfity theory of Yang ttod Lee (,Q<! y.) 
nuclear interactions. He was visiung 


his epistles to Augustine, Jerome, Sulpicius 
Severus and Ausonius. 

<2) (d. 644), first Archbishop of York, was a 
Roman sent with Augustine to Kent by 
Pope Gregory in 601. Ordained bishop by 
Justus, fourth archbishop, in 625, he accom- 
panied Ethclburga on her marriage to the 
heathen Edwin of Northumbria, who w'as 
baptized at York in 627. Edwin's death in 
battle drove him back to Kent, where, having 
in 633 received the pallium as Archbishop of 
York, he remained till his death. 

PAULUS, (1). See Acmilius and SciPio 
Afrk'anus. 

(2) Friedrich, pow'loos (1890-1957), Ger- 
man field-marshal and tank specialist, 
capitulated to the Russians with the remnants 
of hi.s army at the siege of Stalingrad on 
January 31, 1943. Released from captivity 
in 1953, he became a lecturer on military 
affairs under the East German Communist 
Government. 

(3) Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob (1761-1851), 

German pioneer of rationalism, w'as bom at 
Leonberg near Stuttgart, studied at Tubingen 
and. as professor at Jena (1789 -1803), 
produced a New Testament commentary 
(1800-04), one on the Psalms (1791), and one 
on Isaiah (1793). He was afterwards profes- 
sor at Wurzburg and at Heidelberg, where he 
died. In his theological works he asserted 
the impossibility of the supernatural, and 
explained the miracles as due to mistaken 
opinions and errors in narration. his 
Autobiography (1839) and a book by Reichlin 
Mcldegg (185.3). V ^ , 

PAULUS AEGINETA (fl. 7th cent.), Greek 
physician, was born in Aegina. His Synopsis 
of the Medical Art went through many 
editions and translations. . . « , 

PAULUS DIACONUS (fl. 8th cent.), ‘Paul 
the Deacon % Lombard historian, was bom 
at Friuli^ and probably resided at the court 
of the Duke or Beneventum. Me became a 
monk about 774, but spent some years at the 
court of Charlemagne, and retired to Monte 
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Cassino in 787. His Historia Romana is 
based on Eutropius. The Historia tango- 
bardorum comes down to 744. Other works 
are a Life of Gregory the Great; Gesta 
Episcoporum Mettensium : a Book of Homifies, 
selected from Augustine Chrysostom, Ac.; 
and poems and letters. 

PAUL VERONESE. See Veronese. 
PAUSANIAS, (1) Spartan regent and general, 
a nephew of Leonidas, commanded the 
Greeks at Plataea (479 b.c.). where the 
Persians were routed. He then compelled the 
Thebans to give up the chiefs of the Persian 
party, and haughtily treated the Athenians 
and other Creeks. Capturing the Cyprian 
cities and Byzantium, he negotiated with 
Xerxes in the hope of becoming ruler under 
him of all Greece and was twice recalled for 
treachery. He tried to stir up the helots, 
was betrayed, and fled to a temple of Athena, 
where he was built up and only taken out to 
die of hunger. 

(2) (fl. 2nd cent, a.d.) Greek geographer 
and historian, born probably in Lydia, 
travelled through almost all Greece, Mace- 
donia and Italy, and also through part of 
Asia and Africa, and composed from his 
observations and researches an Itinerary of 
Greece, describing the different parts of that 
country and the monuments of art. His 
style 1 $ unpretentious and easy and hts 
Itinerary possesses the rare merit of being 
the work of an accurate eye-witness, one of 
the earliest examples of the antiquary; bare 
and meagre as it is, it remains one of the most 
precious records of antiquity. There are 
translations by Shillcto and Frazer. See 
M, VerraU’s Ancient Athens (1890), and 
books by Kalkmann (1886), Gurlitt (1890), 
Bencker (1890), Heberdcy (1896), Frazer 
(1900) and Robert (1909). 

PAVLOV, Ivan Petrovich (1849 1936), Rus- 
sian physiologist, bom near Ryazan, a village 
priest's son, studied medicine at St Peters- 
burg, conducted research in Breslau and 
Leipzig, and returned to St Petersburg, vrhere 
he became professor (1891) and director of 
the Institute of Experimental Medicine 
(19131. He worked at the physiology of 
circulation and digestion, but is most famous 
for his study of * conditioned ’ or acquired 
refiexes, associated each with some part of 
the brain cortex— the brain’s only function 
being in his view the coupling of neurones to 
]»’odttce reflexes. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1904. See Life by B. P. 
Babkin (1951). 

PAVLOVA, Anna, pav'h-va (1885 1931), 
Russian ballerina, born at St Petersburg, 
became world famous, forming her own 
company in 1909, and some of her most 
successful performances were In Giselte^ 
The Dying Swan^ Don Quixote and her own 
ballet Autumn Leave:t. See Life by her 
tiiubasd. V. Dandr6 (1932). 

PAXTON, ^ 4oseph (1801-6$), Ent^ish 
jppdener and architect, bom at Milton- 
Wt^urn, was a working gardener 
of Devonshire, at ChSwtck and 
OmMorth; he remodelled the gardens, and 
jQiWiisd tfse duke's Derfsysfaire estates. He 
dSMMNl a buikHnf for the Great Exhibition 
or ^51, which he rc-eneted is the Crystal 


Palace (destroyed by fire 1936). He wrote 
on gardening, and sat as Liberal for Coventry 
from 1854. See Life by V. Markham (1935). 

PAYER, JuUus von (1842-1915), bom at 
Teplitz, went with Wcyprechi on an Arctic 
expedition, and discovered and explored 
Franz-Josef Land (1872). Afterwards he 
went to Munich and became a painter. 

PAYN, James (1830-98), English novelist, was 
born at Cheltenham, and educated at Eton, 
Woolwich Academy, and Trinity, Cambridge. 
In 1855 he published a volume of poems, in 
1859-74 was Leitch Ritchie’s successor as 
editor of Chamberses Journal, and in 1882-96 
edited the Cornhill He wrote a hundred 
novels. See his Some Literary Recollections 
(1886) and Gleams of Memory (1894). 

PAYNE, (1) Henry NcvUle (d. c. I7im, wrote 
tragedies and comedies, intrigued in Scotland 
for James II after the Revolution, was 
tortured in Edinburgh with ’ the boot ’ in 
1690 , and was imprisoned till 1700. 

(2) John Howard (1791-1852), American 
actor and playwright, bom in New York, 
made his debut there in February 1809, and 
in 1813 appeared in London. For thirty 
years he had a successful career as actor and 
author of plays, chiefly adaptations; that 
called Ciari contains the song Home, Sweet 
Home, the music being by Sir Henry Bishop. 
Payne was appointed American consul at 
Tunis in 1841, and died there. 

(3) Peter (c. 1380-1455), English Wyclilflte, 
was born near Grantham, studied at Oxford, 
and became in 1410 principal of St Edmund 
Hall. Charged with heresy, he fled about 1416 
to Bohemia, where, till his death in 1455, 
he played a conspicuous part as a contro- 
versialist amongst the Hussites, taking the 
Taborite or c.xtrcme view. See Baker's A 
Forgotten Great Englishman (1894). 

(4) Roger (1739 97), English bookbinder, 
born at Windsor, became famous, after 1766, 
as the most artistic bookbinder in London. 
See Roger Favne by C. i. Davenport (1929). 

PAYNE-SMltH, Robert (1819 95), English 
theologian, was bom at Qiipoing Camden, 
studied at Pembroke College. Oxford, and as 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian (1857-65), 
began his great Thesaurus Syriaeus (1870-93). 
Sermons on tsaiah (1862) led to his appoint- 
ment as regius professor of Theology at 
Oxford (1865- 70), whence he removed to the 
deanery of Canterbury. 

PEABODY, George 0795-1869), American 
philanthropist, born at South Danvers, Mass., 
now called Peabody, became a partner in a 
Baltimore dry-goods store in 1829» He 
established himself in London In )837 as a 
merchant and banker, and in his lifenmc 
gave away a million and a half for phtlan* 
throptc purposes— Kane's Arctic expedition, 
education (at Harvard, Ac.), indtiatHal hqtnf 
in London. He died in London* See Life 
^ P. A. Hanaford (1882L , , , , 

PEACE. Oiaries 0832-79), ertena 

and murderer, bom in First 

imprisoned for robbery at the ago ip^flbteen, 
he subsequently divided W 


pictoio4hime ma&g by dt^ iiii borgisry 

Dyni|^t. In AtiguitfS76bcdbDtapoiiMma" 
in Willey Range, Mandhegief:, und adcr 
escaping atttxuM the trial of W^ain ana 
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John Habron for his crime. John was found 
not guilty, and William was, on account of 
his youth, sentenced to life imprisonment for 
the crime. In November 1876 Peace mur- 
dered Arthur Dyson, whose wife he had been 
annoying, in Sheffield, but again escaped. 
He made his way to London, where he lived 
a life of seeming respectability, and was, two 
years later, arrested for attempted murder, 
having iired upon a policeman whilst 
attempting a burglary in Blackheath. In 
the following January, while serving sentence 
for the latter crime, he was accused of the 
murder of Dyson and found guilty. Shortly 
before his execution, he confessed to the 
Whalley Range murder. Sec bis Trials^ cd. 
N. Tewmoum Shore (1926). 
PEAC^BenJamin Neeve (1842-1926), British 
geologist, born at Gorran Haven, Cornwall, 
educated at Peterhead and Wick academies 
and London School of Mines, worked along 
with Dr John Horne on the Geological 
Survey. 'Their brilliant collaboration eluci- 
dated the very intricate geology of the north- 
west Highlands. Their joint works include 
the Silurian Rocks of Scotland (1899) and 
Chapters on the Geolog v of Scotland (1930). 
PEACOCK* Thomas Love (1785 1866), Eng- 
lish novelist and poet, born at Weymouth, 
was the son of a London merchant and friend 
of Shelley. He entered the service of the East 
India Company in 1819 after producing three 
satirical romances. Headlong Hall (1816), 
Melincourt (1817) and Nightmare Abbey 
(1818). Crotchet Castle (1831) concluded 
this series of satires, but in I860 the veteran 
relumed to the stage with Grytl Grange^ 
which shows signs of hardening. He also 
published two romances properly so-called. 
Maid Marion (1822) and The Misfortunes of 


PEANO* Giuseppe* pay-ah'no (1858-1932), 
Italian mathematician, born at Cuneo, 
taught at the University of Turin, was known 
for his work on mathematical logic and for 
his promotion of a universal language based 
on un inflected Latin. 

PEARS, Peter, peerz ( 1 9 1 0- ), English tenor, 
born in Farnham, after being organ scholar 
of Hertford College, Oxford, studied singing 
(1933-34) at the Royal College of Music. He 
toured America and Europe with Benjamin 
Britten, and in 1943 joined Sadler's Wells. 
After the success of Peter Grimes (1945) he 
joined Britten in the English Opera Group, 
and was co-founder with him, in 1948, of the 
Aldeburgh Festival. He is noted for his 
sympathy with and understanding of modern 
works. He was created C.B.E. in 1957. 
PEARSE, Patrick (or Padraic) Henry (1879- 
1916), Irish writer and nationalist, was a 
leader of the Gaelic revival and editor of iti 
journal. Having commanded the insurgents 
in the Easter rising of 1916 he was proclaimed 
resident of the provisional government, 
ut, after the revolt had been quelled, 
was arrested, court-manialled and shot. He 
wrote poems, short stories and plays. See 
Life by Ryan (1919). 

PEARSON, (1) Sir CyrB Arthur (1866-1921), 
English newspaper and periodical proprietor, 
born at Wookey, Somerset, educated at 
Winchester, became a journalist, founded 
Pearson's Weekly in 1890 and various other 
periodicals, in 1900 he became associated 
with newspapers founding the Daily Express, 
and amalgamating the St James Gazette with 
the Evening Standard, Turning blind, he 
founded St Dunstan's home for blinded 
soldiers and was president of the National 
Institution for the Blind. 


Elphln ( 1 829). The framework of his satirical 
fictions is always the same — a company of 
humorists meet in a country house and dis- 
play their crotchets or prejudices which are 
the thing.s Peacock, the reasonable man, most 
disliked, that is, morbid romance, the 
mechanical son of Dolitical economy, the 
' march of science^ and transcendental 
philosophy. The satire is relieved by some 
excellent son» and the eccentrics by one or 
two less unbalanced men and some gay 
natural young women. Otherwise the 
characters arc stock ty^ as in Ben Jonson's 
comedies. Exceptiem snouid be made for the 
mellow divine who nrst appears as Dr Caster 
in Headlong Halt, becomes three-dimensional 
in Dr Foliiott in Crotchet Castle and re- 
appears as Dr Opimtan in Gryll Grange, To 
add to the piquancy of the fictions the poets 
of the Romantic school, Wordsworth. 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Southey, arc 
caricatured along with the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, who offer the extra target of 
being Scots. Hts two romances vary in tone 
from gjonufoe love of romanoe to boisterous 
fun or Rid^elaisiaii comedy. Peacock was 
poised between the Voltairian and the 
romantic view of Rfo-dieiice the * sauce 

n* ti>*f fVKotkt cd. D. 

Ganiett ^ Ufc to Vac Dom» 

tiiidiM A. M. rtecfflui (191)} 
«•««/. 8. Rri«Iey (1927). 


(2) Heslieth (I8S7- ), English bio- 

grapher, born at Hawford in Worcestershire, 
worked in a shipping office before beginning 
a successful stage career in 1911. In 1931 he 
emerged as a writer of popular and racy 
biographies. Among these arc Gilbert and 
Sullivan (1935). Show (1942). Conan Doyle 
(1943), Oscar (1946), whose Works 
Essays he has also edited, Dizzy (1951) and 
Sir Walter Scott (1955). Other writings arc 
Common Misquotations (1937) and a play 
Writ for Libel (1950) with Colin Hurry. 

(3) John (1613-86), English divine, was 
born at Great Snoring, Norfolk, son of the 
Archdeacon of Suffolk. He was educated at 
Eton and at (Jueeo's and King's College^ 
Cambridge, and in 1640 appointed chaplain 
to the lord-keeper Finch, and later presented 
to the rectory of Thoringlon in Suffolk. In . 
1659 he published his learned Exposition of 
the Creed, and edited the remains of John 
Hales of Eton. In 1660 he was presented 
to the rectory of St Christopher's in London, 
and made prebendary of Ely, archdeacon of 
Surrey, and master of Jesus College, Cam- 


beesme Margaret professor of m 

1662 he was made master of Trinity^ Cam- 
bfio^, and in 1673 bishop of Chesmr. He 
defended genuineness of Hk Ignsdm 
episiles qmi and in 1684 published Ida 
Atmks Cyprkndcl* . 
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(4) Karl (18S7-1936), British scientist, born 
in London, ^turned from the law to mathe- 
matics, becoming professor of Applied 
Mathematics in University College, London, 
and Gaiton professor of Eugenics. He 
published The Grammar of Science { 1 892), and 
works on eugenics, mathematics, biometrics. 
In his Life of Gaiton (1 914^30) the head of the 
Eugenics Laboratory applies the methods of 
his science to the study of its founder. See 
Life by his son, E. S. Pearson (1938). 

(5) Lester Bowles (1897- ), Canadian 

politician, was born in Toronto and was 
educated at Toronto and Oxford Universities. 
He became successively first secretary of the 
department of external affairs (1928), first 
secretary at the London office of the Canadian 
high commissioner (1935-39). assistant under- 
secretary of state for external affairs (1941), 
ambassador in Washington (1945-46). He 
was a senior adviser at the Charter Con- 
ference of the U.N. in 1945 and was later 
leader of Canadian U.N. delegations. In 
1952-53 he was president of the U.N, General 
Assembly. From 1948 to 1957 he w’as 
secretary of state for external affairs. ‘ The 
free world's most useful citizen *. he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace prize in 1957. 

PEARY, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), American 
admiral and explorer, born at Cresson 
Springs, Penn., made eight Arctic voyages by 
the Greenland coast, in 1891 -92 arriving on 
the east coast by crossing the ice. In 1 906 he 
reached 87"" 6' N. lat., and on April 6, 1909, 
attained the North Pole. See accounts of his 
travels by himself in Northward over the Great 
Ice (1898), The North Poie (1910), Ac., his 
wife, Hcilprin, and Hobbs (1936). 

PEASE, (1) Edward (1767-1858), English 
industrialist, born at Darlington, carried on 
till 1817 his father’s woollen mill there. He 
later promoted railways, and was George 
Stephenson’s supporter in his famous 
Stockton to Darlington project of 1825. The 
family were Quakers and worked for the 
Peace and Anti-slavery Societies; two of 
Edward’s sons entered zealously into their 
father’s schemes, and were in parliament. 

(2) PVancis Gladheira (1881-1938), Ameri- 
can astronomer and designer of optica! 
instruments, was bom at Cambridge, Mass, 
He was observer and optician at Yerkes 
Observatory, Wis. (1901 04), and instrument- 
maker (1908 13) at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, Pasadena, where he designed 
. the lOO-inch telescope, and the 50-fooi 
interferometer telescope by means of which 
he gained direct measurements of star 
diameters. He was associated in the desiipi 
of the 200-inch Patomar telescope, for the 
rt^lector of which he devised the grinding 
method. 

PECOCK,Regliiald,;^ee^o)^ (c. 1395 -r. 1460), 
Welsh theologian, was a fellow of Oriel, 

' Oxford, and received priest’s orders in 1422. 
1^ was master of Whittington College, 
London, and rector of its church (1431); 
bishop of St A«nph*s (1444); and of Chidies* 

. ter <1450). He plunged into the Lollard and 
otli^ controversies, and compiled many 
tnetuding Thi Peuh of Cryttten 
MePgmn (r. 1443; dd. Greet, E.EXS., 
1927), r4e Book of Feilh (cd. Moriaon, 1909) 


and The Repressor of Over Much B/aming of 
the Clergy (c. 1455; ed. Babington, Rolls 
Series, 1860). His philosophic breadth and 
independence of judgment brought upon him 
the suspicions of the church. In 1457 he was 
denounced for having written in English, and 
for making reason paramount to the authority 
of the old doctors. He was summoned before 
Archbishop Bourchier, condemned as a 
heretic, and given the alternative of abjuring 
or being burned. He elected to abjure, gave 
up fourteen of his books, resigned his 
bishopric, and retired to Thorney Abbey. 
See study by V. H. H. Green (1945), 
PECQUET, Jean, pek-^ay (1622- 74), French 
anatomist, born in Dieppe, worked at 
Montpellier, where in 1647 he was the first to 
see clearly the thoracic duct. He described 
his findings in Experimenta nova anatomica 
(1651). He became a dipsomaniac and died 
in Paris. 

PEDEN, Alexander (c. 1626-86), Scottish 
Covenanter, studied at Glasgow, was ejected 
in 1662 from his mini.stry at New Luce in 
Galloway, and subsequently wandered preach- 
ing at conventicles and hiding in caves. He 
was repeatedly in Ireland, and in 1673 77 was 
imprisoned on the Bass Rock. His preaching 
was famous, and many of his uttcrance.s were 
regarded as prophecies. 

PEDERSEN, Christiem (1480 1554) Danish 
writer, born probably at Elsinore, a leader of 
the Reformation in Denmark, is remembered 
for his Danish-Latin dictionary, and his 
translations of the New Testament (1521) and 
the Psalms (1531). He also worked on the 
famous ’ Christian III ’ version of the Bible, 
which appeared in 1550. 

PEDRELL, Felipe (1841 1922), Spanish 
composer, born at Toriosa, was self-taught. 
He wrote operas, choral works, songs, &c. 
He became professor at Madrid, and lived 
later at Barcelona. He was the author of 
critical and historical works on music. 
PEDRO, name of two emperors of Brazil : 

Pedro 1(1798 1834), second son of John VI 
of Portugal, fled to Brazil with his parents on 
Napoleon’s invasion, and became prince- 
regent of Brazil on his father’s return to 
Portugal (1821). A Liberal in outlook, he 
declared for Brazilian independence in 1822. 
and was crowned as Pedro I. The new 
empire did not start smoothly, and Pedro in 
1831 abdicated and withdrew to Portugal. He 
was Pedro IV of Portuj^l on the death of his 
father, but abdicated infavotrrof his daughter. 

Pedro II (1825 91), son of Pedro !, suc- 
ceeded on his father’s abdication, and, 
distinguished by his love of learning and 
scholarly tastes, reigned in peace until the 
revolution of 1889 drove him to Europe. He 
died at Paris, Sec Life by Mary W, Williams 
(1938). 

l^RO THE CRUEL (1334-69), king of 
Castile and Leon, succeeded bis father. 
Alfonso XI. in 1 3S0, and assuming full power 
tn 1353, became exceedingly popiuar with the 
people for his justice, but alienated the nobles 
and clergy. When he had numbed to 
suppress a revoR in Estitmadwra, he was 
bci^ed by his bro^ Hemy and taae*’ 
prisoner. Escaping, dbipite the excom- 
munication of Ifo pope, be speedily crusneo 
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the rebels. Bui now he became sua|>icious of 
everyone; and the rest of his rei^n was 
devoted to the establishment of his own 
authority on the ruins of the feudal tyranny 
of the great vassals, and to long-continued 
and bloody wars with Aragon and Granada. 
He owes the epithet Cruel mainly to the 
murder of his brother Don Fadrique in 1358 
The people were in general well and justly 
governed, but heavy taxes dissipated his 
popularity. Henry returned from France 
(1366) at the head of a body of exiles, backed 
by Du Guesclin, and aided by Aragon, 
France and the pope. Edward the Black 
Prince, persuaded to espouse Pedro’s cause 
in 1367, defeated Henry and Du Guesclin at 
Navarrete (April 13). But, disgusted by his 
ally’s non-fulfilment of his promises, the 
English prince repassed the Pyrenees and left 
Pedro to his fate. The whole kingdom 
groaned under his cruelties: rebellions broke 
out everywhere; and when, in 1367, Henry 
returned, Pedro was routed at Monticl ( 1 369), 
and in single combat with Henry, developing 
into a mcl6e, was slain. Sec books by Prosper 
Merimec (1848), Storcr (1910). 

PEEL, Sir Robert (1788- 1850), English 
statesman, was born near Bury in Lancashire. 
His father, Sir Robert Peel (1750-1830), M.P. 
from 1790, created baronet in 1800), was a 
wealthy cotton-manufacturer and calico- 
printer, and from him he inherited a great 
lortune. He had three years at Harrow', took 
a double-first from Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1808, and entered parliament in 1809 as 
Tory member for Cashel. In 181! he was 
appointed under-sccrciary for the colonics, 
and in 1812-18 was secretary for Ireland. 
In this capacity ‘ Orange Peel ’ displayed a 
strong anti-Catholic spirit, and was so fiercely 
attacked by O’Connell (q.v.) that be sent the 
agitator a challenge. From 1818 till 1822 
Peel remained out of oliice, but sal for the 
University of Oxford. In 1819 he was 
chairman of the Bank Committee, and moved 
the resolutions which led to the resumption 
of cash-payments. In 1822 he re-entered the 
ministry as home secretary, and he and 
Canning as foreign secretary worked together 
pretty well. Peel devoting him,sclf to the 
currency. But on * Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation ’ Canning was in advance of Peel, and 
when C'anning formed a Whig-I ory ministry. 
Peel, along with the Duke of Wellington and 
others, withdrew from ofiice (1827). Yet, 
when the death of Canning led to the WclUng- 
lon-PccI government, its great measure was 
that for the relief of the Roman Catholics 
(1H29). As home secretary he reorganized 
the London police force (‘ Peelers ‘ or 
‘ Bobbies Peel opposed parliamentary 
reform, and in 1830 the Wcliington-PecI 
ministry was succeeded by a Whig ministry 
under Earl Grey, which, in 1832, carried the 
Reform Bill, Peel ^rank from factious 
obstruction of the measure, but as leader of 
the ‘ Conservative * opposition, sought by 
'Vigilant criticism of Whig measures to retard 
the too rapid strides of Liberalism. Rejected 
py Oxford in 1829, but returned for Wcsi- 
wspresented Tamworth from 1833 
tiU his death. In Moveiiiber 1 834 he accepted 
omce as prime minister* but gave place to 


Lord Melbourne in April 1835. The general 
election of 1841 was virtually a contest 
between Free-trade and Protection, and 
Protection won. The Conservative party, 
headed by Peel, now came into office. The 
Whigs were bent upon a fixed but moderate 
duty on foreign corn; the Anli-Corn-Law 
League would hear of nothing short of 
repeal: while Sir Robert carried (1842) a 
modification of the sliding-scalc. 1 he deficit 
in the revenue led him to impose (1842) an 
‘ income-tax ’ of 7d. in the pound, to be levied 
for three years. To alleviate the new burden 
Peel revised the general tan if, and cither 
abolished or lowered the duties on several 
very important articles of commerce. He 
resolutely repressed the malcontents of* 
Ireland, and O’Connell's influence was 
broken. In 1845 the allowance to Maynooth 
was changed into a permanent endowment, 
and the Irish unscctanan colleges were 
founded. But the potato-rot in Ireland, 
followed by a frightful famine, rendered 
‘ cheap corn ' a necessity. Cobden and the 
League redoubled Ihcir exertions. Peel again 
yielded, telling his colleagues that the corn- 
laws were doomed. Lord Stanley (afterwards 
Earl of Derby) seceded, and, with Lord 
George Bcntinck, Disraeli and others, 
formi^ a ‘ no-surrender ’ Tory party ; but 
the Duke of Wellington, Graham, Aberdeen, 
Gladstone and other eminent Conservatives 
stood by him, and repeal was carried. 
Defeated on an Irish Protection of Life Bill, 
he retired in June 1 846, giving place to a Whig 
administration under Lord John Russell to 
which he gave mdependein but general 
support. In the critical times of 1847-48 he 
was one of the most important props of the 
overnmcni, whose frcc-iraUe principles he 
ad now accepted. He had a keen English 
interest in sport, and a cultivated taste in 
matters literary and artistic. On June 29, 
1850, he was thrown from his horse, and was 
so much injured that he died July 2. See his 
(non-biographical) Memous^ edited by Earl 
Stanhope and Vi.scount Cardwell (1857), 
Speeches (1835 and 1853), his Private Letters 
(ed. G. Peel, 1920). and C. S. Parker’s Pect 
Papers (3 vols. 1891 -99); his Li/e and Times 
by Sir T. Lever; books by Guizot (1851), 
Laurence Peel, Lord Dalling, Barnett Smith, 

F. C. Montague Justin McCarthy, J. R. 
Thursfield. A. A. W. Ramsay (1928), G. K. 
Clark (1929): Shaw' Lefevre, Peel and 
O' Connell (1887), Peel’s eldest son, Sir 
Robert (1822-95), and the second. Sir 
Frederick (1823 1906), held office as minis- 
ters; whilst Arthur Wellesley, the fifth and 
youngest (1829 -1912), was speaker of the 
House of Commons 1884 -95. and then w^as 
created Viscount Peel. 

PEELE, George {c. 1558-98), English Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, bom in London, went up 
to Oxford in 1571. He took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1577, his master’s in 1579. By 1581 \ 
he had removed to London* where for seven- 
teen years he lived a roistering Bohemian life 
as actor, poet and playwright. He was one 
of those warned to repentance Iw Greene in 
his Groatsworth of Wit (1592). The Arw^gn* 
went of Paris (1584), is a dramatic pastoral 
containing ingenious ftai;teries of Eligabeth. 
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Other works include his FareweU to Sir John 
Norris on his expedition to Portugal (1589, 
eked out hy A Tale of Troy\ Eclogue Grata-- 
latory (1589) to the Earl of Essex, Polyhymnia 
(1590), Speeches for the reception of Queen 
Elizabeth (1591), and Honour of the Garter 
<1593). The historical play of Edward / 
(1593) is marred by its slanders against Queen 
Eleanor. His play. The Old Wives* Tale 
(1595), probably gave Milton the subject for 
his Comus. David and Bethsabe was pub- 
lished in 1599. Peele’s works were first 
collected by Dyce (1828-39; reissue, with 
Creene, in 1861). A later edition is by A. H 
Bullen (1888). See Symonds’s Shakspere's 
Predecessors (1884). 

PfeGUY, Charles Pierre, paygee (1873-1914), 
French nationalist, publisher, and neo- 
Catholic poet, born of peasant sto<^ at 
Orleans, he was educated at the Ecole 
Normale and the Sorbonne, after which he 
opened a book shop. In 1900 he founded 
the Colliers de la quinzaine in which were 
first published his own works as w'cll as those 
of such writers as Romain Roltand, who 
later became famous. Deeply patriotic, he 
combined sincere Catholicism with socialism 
and his writings reflect his intense desire for 
justice and truth. His most important works 
include Le Myst^re de la chariU de Jeanne 
d*Arc (1910), Victor Marie ^ Comte Hugo 
(1910), V Argent (1912) and Lxt Tapisserie de 
Horre Dame (1913). He fell in the first 
World War. Sec studies by Halevy (1918; 
trans. J947), A. Rousseaux (1947) and Dm 
(1956). 

PEIRCE, peers. (1) Benjamin (1809-80), 
American mathematician, father of (2u 
in 1833 became professor at Harvard, in 1849 
astronomer to the American Nautical 
Almanac, and in 1867-74 was superintendent 
of the C^ast Survey. His papers on the 
discovery of Neptune (1848), on Saturn’s 
rings (1851-55) and his Treatise on Analytic 
Mechanics (1857) attracted great attention. 

(2) diaries Sanders (1839-1914). American 
philosopher, pioneer of pragmatism, son of 
(1), bom at Cambridge, Mass., through his 
rather became associated with the Coastal 
and Geodesic Survey (1861-91), but devoted 
most of his leisure time to philosophy and 
spent the rest of his life in almost complete 
seclusion, apart from private tutoring at 
Milford, subsisting on the generosity of 
WiUtam James, whose version of pragmatism 
so repelled Peirce, however, that he relabelled 
^mself * pragmaUcist \ For Peirce, truth is 
the opinion which is fated to be ultimately 
agreed by all who investigate. A profoundly 
origina! mathematical logician, he modified 
Bbolelaii logical algebra to accommodate 
De Morgan’s logic, distinguished a threefold 
4tyl^on of predicates and elaborated a triadic 
iliemy of meaning. See his Studies in Logic 
{1^3), Collected Papers, vols. i-vi, ed. C, 

^ Hsuemime and P. Weiss (1931- 35), vols. 
ed. A. W. Burks (1958), and studies 
jBudiJer (1940), T. A. Goudge (1950), 
P, Wiener andf F. H. Young (1952) and 
W, B. CaUie (1952). 

PBinSON, fkncls ( 1 737-8 1>, major, com? 
mifffNiif the troops at St H^ier In Jersey, 
affeer Rie governor had heeii captisM by a 


f^rench-tfbrce, was killed in victoriously 
repelling the invaders. His death is the 
subject of Copley’s famous picture in the 
National Gallery. 

PEISISTRATOS. See Pisistratus. 

PELAGHJS (c, 360-r. 420), heretic, was born 
a Briton or an Irishman, his name being a 
Greek translation of the Celtic Morgan 
{* sea-born ’). He was a monk, but never 
took orders, and settled in Rome about 400. 
Here he wrote On the Trinity, On Testimonies 
and On the Pauline Epistles, atid attached 
Celestius, an Irish Scot, to his views. About 
409 the two withdrew to Africa, and Polagius 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Celestius 
having sought ordination at Carthage, hts 
doctrines were examined and condemned; 
and in 41 5 Pelagius too was accused of heresy 
before the synod of Jerusalem. The Pelagian 
heresy was held to deny original sin ; the will 
is equally free to choose to do good and. to 
do evil. The impeachment failed, but a new 
synod of Carthage in 41 6 condemned Pelagius 
and Celestius; and ultimately Pope Zosimus 
adopted the canons of the African Council, 
and Pelagius was banished from Rome in 418. 
The Pelagian sect was soon extinguished, 
but Peiagianism and Semi-Pclagianism often 
troubled the church. 

PELAVO (fl. 8ih cent.), said to have been the 
first Christian king in Spain, seems to have 
made headway against the Arabs in Asturias. 
His deeds are obscured by legend. 

PELHAM, name of an English land-owning 
family: 

(I) Sh- Thomas (r. 1650 1712), in 1706 was 
created Baron Pelham. 


(1) Iboroas Pettiam Holies (1693-1768). 
son and successor of (1), succeeded in 1711 
to the estates of his maternal uncle, John 
Holies, Duke of Newcastle. George I 
created him Earl of Clare (1714) and Duke of 
Newcastle (1715). A Whig and a supporter 
of Walpole, in 1724 he b(^amc sccreiary of 
state, and held the office for thirty years. In 
1754 he succeeded his brother, Henry Pelham, 
as premier, but retired tn 1756. In July 1757 
he was again premier, and compelled to take 
the first William Pitt into his ministry and to 
give him the lead in the House of Commons 
and the supreme direction of the war and of 
foreign aftairs — Newcastle, an incapable 
minister, but strong in court-craft and 
intrigue, being a mere figurehead. On the 
accession of George 111 Bute superseded 
Newcastle (1762). In the Rockingham 
ministry (1765) he was fora few months 
Privy Seal. 

(3) Henry Pelham (c. 1695'*t754), younger 
brother of (2), took an active part tn suppress- 
ing the rebellion of 1715. became seoetary for 
war in 1724, and was a zealous supporter of 
Walpole. In 1743 he took office. ‘ Events 
during his ministry (reconstructed in 1744 as 
the ‘ Broad-bottom administraiton *) were the 
Austrian succession war, the ’45, the financiaj 
blit of 1750, the reform of the eatenihii:, end 
Hardwicke’s Marriage AcL - ' ; 

(4) Henry 

Duke of Newcastle and twidM 
Lincoln, represented South Notts fVom 1832 
to 1S4& wttm he was oiaited for supporti^ 
PeePi rmHiade tneasum. Ho am a lord 
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of the treasury in 1834-35, first comiiissioner 
of woods and forests in 1841-46, and then 
Irish secretary. He succeeded to the duke- 
dom in 1851, and returned to office in 1852, 
being colonial secretary in the Aberdeen 
government. At the Crimean war he was 
made Secretary of state for war — the first to 
hold that office. But the sufferings of the 
British army in the winter of 1854 raised a 
storm, and he resigned. He was colonial 
secretary under Palmerston, 1859-64. Sec 
Ufe by Martineau (1908). 

PELISSIER, Aimable Jean Jacques, Due de 
Malakoir, pay^lees-yay (1794-1864), French 
military le^er, born near Rouen, served in 
Spain in 1823, in the Morca in 1828, in 
Algeria in 1830 and 1839. In 1845 he 
acquired notoriety by suffocating 500 fugitive 
Arabs in caves in the Dahna. In the Crimean 
war (1854) he commanded the first corps, and 
succeeded Canrobert in the chief command 
before Sebastopol. For storming the 
MalakoflT he was made Marshal and Due 
de Malakoff. In 1858 59 he was French 
ambassador in London and thereafter 
governor of Algeria. 

PKLL, John (1610' 85), English mathematician 
and ciorgyman, born at Souihwick in Sussex, 
a brilliant student at Cambridge, was 
appointed professor of Mathematics at 
Amsterdam in 1643 and lecturer at the New 
college at Breda in 1646. Employed by 
Cromwell, first as a mathematician and later 
t!i 1654 as his agent, he went to S\^it/erland 
(n an aueir^t to persuade Swiss Protestants 
to join a Continental Protestant league led 
b\ England. In 1661 he became rector at 
Kubbmg in Essex and in 1663 vicar of Lain- 
don. Mis published mathematical writings 
are relatively few, but a large collection of 
unpublished papers is in the British Museum. 
He i.s remembered chiefly for his equation 
calk'd the Pell equation and for introducing 
the division sign ^ into England. He was 
one of the early fellows of the Royal Society. 
Pfcl.LEGRlNl, Carfo, peNeg-ree nee (1839- 
Italian caricaturist, born at (^apua, 
canK* to London in 1864, and from 1869 
nil his death was the cartoonist, * Ape% of 
\ (tnitv Fair, 

PELLETIER, Pierre Joseph, peFtyay (1788 
!S42), French chemist, born in Pans, 
prok'SsoT and later assistant director at the 
S Jiool of Pbarmacir there, with i. B. Caventou 
discovered strychnine, quinine, brucine and 
other alkaloids. He was responsible for the 
nuniing of chlorophyll. 

PH.UCO. Sitvki {IW-18S4), Italian writer 
and pauiot, born at Saluazo in Piedmont, 
spent four years at Lyons, and at Milan 
H810) was French tutor in the military 
^chooL His tragedies of Laodamia and 
[runcesca da gained him a name, and 
translated Byron*s In 1820 he 

V'as arrested and imprisoned for two years 
Venice. He was then, on a charge of 
^ .arboaarism, condemned to death, but had 
sentence commuted to fifteen years' 
‘‘^iprisonmciit hi the Bple^g near Brann, 
and was libomted in im During this time 
wrote t#o ofiler He published 

f, account of Itnpnsooirat, Ik mk 
^ngm( (1833), and aubaisiiieftlly wanerous 


tragedies, poems and a dktcchism on the 
duties of man. See Lives by Chiala (Italian, 
1852), Bourdon (8th ed. Paris 188S), Rivieri 
(1899-1901) and Barbicra (1936). 
PELLISSON-FONTANIER. Paul, peMea-sd- 
fd-tan*yay (1624 -93), French writer of a 
history of the French Academy, and was at' 
member of it. Sainte Beuve ranks him as 
a classic 

PELOPIDAS (d. 364 B.C.), Theban general, 
in 382 B.c. was driven from Thebes by the 
oligarchic parly, who were supported by the 
Spartans, and sought refuge at Athens, 
whence he returned with a few associates in 
379, and recovered possession of the citadel. 
His ‘ sacred band ’ of Theban youth largely 
contributed to Epaminondas's victory at 
Lcucira (371). In the expedition against 
Alexander of Pherae (368) he was treacher- 
ously taken prisoner, but rescued by Epami- 
nondas next year. He was then ambassador 
to the Persian court. In 364, in command of a 
third expedition against Alexander of Pherae, 
he marched into Thessaly, and won the battle 
of Cynosccphalae, but was himself slain. 
PELTIER, Jean Charles Athanase, peFtyay 
(1785 1845), French physicist, born at Haiii, 
Somme, originally a watch-maker, discovered 
the thermo-electric reduction of temperature 
known as the Peltier effect and later used by 
Lenz as a method of freezing water. He died 
in Pans. 

PEMBERTON, Sir Max (1863 1950), English 
revicNvcr and novelist, born at Birmingham, 
educated at Merchant Taylors' School and 
C'aius College, Cambridge, made writing his 
career. He was editor of Chums (1892-93) 
and from 1894 to 1906 editor of Cassed*s 
Magazine, He produced a succession of 
readable novels, many of them historical 
adventure stones, and also wrote plays. 
Successful titles w'cre: Impregnable City 
(1895), Queen of the Jesters (1897), The Show 
Girl (1909), Captain Black (1911), The Mad 
King Dies (1928). He founded the London 
School of Journalism and in 1920 became a 
director of Northclilfc newspapers, tw^o years 
later publishing a biography of Lord Nortb- 
cliffe. He was knighted in 1928. 
PEMBROKE. Sec Herbert, Marshal, 
STKON<iHOW. 

PENIM (r. 577-655), heathen king of Mercia, 
constantly at war with Northumbria, defeated 
Edwin at Hcathfield (633), Oswald at 
Maserfelth (642), but was himself defeated 
and Siam by Oswy on the Winwaed, either in 
Lothian or in Yorkshire. 

PENDEREL, the name of five Shropshire 
Catholic yeomen who aided Charles II 
(q.v.) at Boscobcl. Sec Allan Fea's Flight of 
the king (1897). 

FENCELLY, WlUlam (1812-94), English 
geologist, born at Looe, a schoolmaster and 
tutor at Torquay, was eminent as a geologist,^ 
especially in connection with the exploration 
of the Brixham Cave and Kent’s Cav«*n. 
Sec the Life by his dauHiter (1897). 

FENG TEH-HUAl (1899- ), Chinese 

Communist general, borfi in Hunan, foiight 
in the S^o^Japaneae War (1937-45), became 
secmid*m«ommatid to Chu Teh and 
ted the Cmem * vdunteer * mcm in the 
Kbftdft'VTar; ■ ^ ' 
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PENIAKOFF, Vladimir, mckaamcd Popski paid a second visit to Pennsylvania, where his 
(] 897-1951), soldier knd author, of Russian constitution had proved unworkable, and 
parentage, born in Belgium and educated in had to be much altered. He did something 
England, joined the British army and from to mitigate the evils of slavery, but held Negro 
19d0 to 1942 served with the Long Range slaves himself. He departed for England 
Desert Group and the Libyan Arab Force, in 1701. His last years were embittered 
In October 1942, with the sanction of the by disputes about boundaries, and the ill- 
army, he formed his own force, the celebrated behaviour of his son and his steward; he was 
Popski's Private Army which carried out even, in financial embarrassment, thrown for 
spectacular raids behind the German lines, nine months into the Fleet in 1708. He died 
He attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel at Ruscombe in Berkshire. He was twice 
and was decorated for bravery by Britain, married, and wrote over forty works or 
France and Belgium. His book Private Army pamphlets. See Lives by Dixon (1856), 
was published in 1950. Sec J. Willett's Dobr^ (1932), Vulliamy (1934), Monasticr 
Popski (1954) and P. Yunnie’s Warriors on (1944) and Peare (1960). 

Wheels (1959). PENNANT, Thomas (1726-98), Welsh travel- 

PENN, William (1644-1718), English Quaker Icr, was born at Downing near Holywell, 
and founder of Pennsylvania, the son of Flintshire. In 1744 he went to Oxford, but 
Admiral William Penn, was born in London, left without a degree. His many tours 
He was sent down from Christ Church, included visits to Ireland (1754). the Con- 
Oxford, for having become a zealous Quaker; tinent (1765), Scotland (1769 and 1772), and 
and his father sent him to the Continent, in the Isle of Man (1774), besides rambles 
the hope that the gaiety of French life would through England and Wales. He was F.R.S. 

alter the bent of his mind. He returned a and D.C.L. From boyhood a naturalist, for 

polished man of the world, having served for years a correspondent of Linnaeus, Pennant 
a little in the Dutch war. In 1666 the admiral published British Zoology <1765* 77), British 
dispatched him to look after his estates in Quatirupeils (I771>, Arctic Zoology (1785). 
Cork, but for attending a Quaker meeting in History of London ( 1790), &c. He is rcmcm- 
Cork he was imprisoned. He returned to bered by his Tours in Scotland (1771-75) and 
England a thorough-going Quaker. In 1668 Wales (1778 81). See his Literary Life hy 
he was thrown into the Tower for his Sandy himself (1793), and the memoir in Rhys's 
Foundation Shaken, in which he attacked the edition of the Tours in Wales (1883). 
ordinary doctrines of the Trinity. While in PENNELL, Joseph (1860 1926), American 

£ risen he wrote the most popular of his etcher and book illustrator, born at Phila- 

ooks. No Cross, no Crown, and Innotency dclphia, lived much in England. He wro(c 

with her Open Face, a vindication of himself on book illustration and produced illustrated 

that contributed to his liberation, obtained tours on the I hames, in Provence, in Hungury 

through the intervention of his father's and elsewhere, and a Life of Whistler (1 908^. 
friend, the Duke of York. In September 1670 His wife, Elizabeth Robins (1855'1936>. an 
Admiral Penn died, leaving his son an estate authoress, many of whose books he illus* 
of £1500 a year. In the same month he was trated, wrote, among others, biographic^, ot 

again imprisoned for preaching; and in 1671 Marv Wolfstoneiralt (1884). and Churkr> 

he was .sent to Newgate for six months. He Godfrey (1906). 

took advantage of the Indulgence for making PENNEY, Sir WitUam (]Jeorge (lfX)9 ), 
preaching tours, and he visited Holland and British physicist, born in Gibraltar, bccan.c 
Germany for the advancement of Quakerism, professor of Mathematics at the Impcn.u 
In 1681 he obtained from the crown, in heu College of Science m South Kensington, 
of his father’s claim upon it, a grant of where he had been a student before going u> 
territory in North America, called Pensilvania the l/nivcrsilies of Wisconsin and Cambridge, 
in honour of the old admiral; his desire being He became well known for his research work 
to establish a home for his co-rcligionists. on nuclear weapons and was present as an 
Pehn with his emigrants sailed for the observer when the atomic bomb was dropped 
Dclaw'arc in 1682, and in November held his on Nagasaki. In 1947 he was appoinud 
famous interview with the Indians on the site chief sujp^rmtcndent of armament research 
of Philadelphia, He planned the city of at the Ministry of Supply, made a K.B.L. in 
Philadelphia, and for two years governed the J952 and has been since 1953 director of inn 
colony wisely, with full tolerance for all that Atomic Weapons Research Estahhshmeni aj 
was not by Puritanism regarded as wicked Aldermaston. In 1959 he headed the BnuMi 
(card-playing, play-going, &c., being strictly team of scientists in the ‘ technical working 
forbidden as ‘ evil sports and games '). Penn group ' set up by the Geneva three-power 
returned to England to exert himself in conference. 

favour of his persecuted brethren at home. PENNY, 'f'itoiiuiff (d. 1 589), English clerg>‘maD 
His influence with James 11 and his belief in and botanist^ educated at Cambridge, was a 
his good intentions were curiously strong, prebendary of St Paul’s. His intere.'St in 
The suspicion that Penn allowed himself to botany and entomology was such that nc 
be used as a tool is not justified by any known assisted Gesner (q.v.) in his work. After nis 
facts. Through his exertions, in 1686 all death his drawings passed into the possession 
persohs imprisoned on account of their of Moffett who made use of them m 
religious opinions (including 1200 Quakers) fnsectatum Tkeatrum (1634). Penny ts in’-*’ 
wore n^jased. After the accession of one of the founders of entomology, 
WitbualUP^ was repeatedly accused of PENRY, JolM (i5S9~9i), Wefe 
««asMi^ adheiwtce to tte dqwsed kin*, pamphleteer, bom in Bi»ai»o**|*«re. gra<i« 
tat was fioaiiy acquitted m ld93. In 1«99 he ated at both CemtwidEe and Oxibtd, and 
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up (c. 1588) a printing press whi^ turned 
out fuiti-Opiscopai tracu under the name 
Martin Marprelate. Hounded from place to 
place, the press was ultimately discovered, 
but.Fenry escaped to Edinburgh (1590). 
Venturing to London in 1592, he was 
arrested and hanged. 

P£NTR£ATH, l>oUy (1685-1777), reputed to 
be the last person to speak Cornish (others 
say Bernard Victor, d. 1875), an itinerant 
fishwife and fortune-teller, and wife of a man 
called Jeffery. She was bom and died at 
Mousehole on Mount's Bay. See Jago’s 
Language of Cornwall (1882). 

PEPII^ or Fmpui, pay^p! or pi-peen^ the name 
of a Frankish family of which the following 
became rulers: (^1) of H6rista] (d. 714), was 
mayor of the palace in Austrasia, to which 
be added aft^ 687 the similar vice-royalties 
of Neustria and< Burgundy, and called himself 
* Duke and Prince of the Franks *. He was 
their real mler during several reigns. He was 
father of Oiarlw Manel. (2) (r. 715-68), 


Franktih dynasty of the Carlovingians. 
Childeric, the last of the Merovingians, 
having bm deposed, Pepin was chosen king 
in his stead (751). When Pope Stephen 111 
was hard prea^ by the Longobards. Pepin led 
an army Into Italy (754), compelled the Longo- 
bard Aistulf to become hts vassal, and laid 
the foundation of the temporal sovereignty 
of the popes (756). The rest of his life was 
!)pent in temi-crusadina wars against Saxons 
and Saracens. (3) (777-810), son of Charle- 
Tnanie, was crowned king of Italy in 781, 
and fought against the Avars, Slavs, Saxons 
and Saracens. 

PEPtOE, Samuel Jobn (1871-1935), Scottish 
artist, was horn in Edinburgh. As a mature 
and established painter, he went to Paris In 
1911 and returned to Edinburgh to remodel 
his s^le in accordance with Fauve colourmg 
and Cizannesque analysis of form. His later 
still-life paintings brought him fame as a 
colourist. See the study by S. Cursiter 
( 1947 ). 

PEPPER, Jeltt Henry (182i-190ax Engiiih 
inventor, bom in Westminster, became in 
1848 analytical chemist at Ute Royal Poly- 
technic, and wrote several handbooks of 
popular science. He is best known as the 
tmprover and exhibitor of ' Pepper's Ohoit ’ 
(see Diaots). Pepper travelled with this 
show in America and Australia, and became 
public anah^t at Brisbane. 

PEPUSCH, dehaaa Christ^ (lolm Christo- 
pher), pe*ooeak (1667-1752), Oerman com- 
poser and musical theorist, bom in Berlin, 
was appokiied to the Prussian court at the 
age of fourtbeii, but subsequently emigrated 
to Holland and settled in London m bis 
early thirtiet. Beat known as the arranger of 
the music for GlOr's The Begiae*M Opera from 
popular and tradttimial soutces, Pepusch was 
a prolific composer of music for the ttoitre 
as%eB «i oClnstrtsiiieatal uwks, 


monwealth ^times be liveb poorly with his 
young wife whom he married in 1655, but 
after the Restoration, through the patronage 
of the Earl of Sandwich, his father's cousin, 
he rose rapidly in the naval service, and 
became secretary to the Admiralty in 1672. 
He lost his oifioe on account of his allege 
complicity in, the Popish Plot, 1679, but was 
reappointed in 1684 and in that same year 
became president of the Royal Society. At 
the Revolution he was again ' outed *. 
Probably he did not feather his nest at the 
Admiralty more than was customary in those 
times, and his famous Diary attests his 
punctilious regard for the efficiency of the 
service. The Diary, which ran from January 
1, 1660, to May 31, 1669, the year his wife 
died and bis eyesight failed him, is of extra- 
ordinary interest, both as the persona) record 
(and confessions) of a man of abounding love 
of life, and for the vivid picture it gives of 
contemporary life, including naval smmtnis- 
tration and Court intrigue. The highlights 
the accounts of the three 
iC decade — the great plague, the 
London and the sailing up the 
Thames by the Dutch fleet (1665-67). The 
veracity of the Diary has been accepted. It 
was written in cipher, in which form it 
remained at Magdalene College till 1825, 
when it was deciphered by John Smith and 
edited by Lord Braybrooke. The complete 
edition was edited by Henry B. Wheatley in 
4 vote. (1893-99). See, among others, J. B. 
Tanner, Mr Pepys: an IntroaucUon to the 
2>^^^^925), and studies by Arthur Bryant 

P^RCI^AL, Speoecr (1762-1812), British 
statesman, second son of the second Earl 
of Egmont, was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity, Cambridge, and called to the bar in 
1786. He soon obtained a reputation as a 
dtUgent lawyer, in 1796 entered parliament 
for Northampton, and became a strong 
supporter of Pitt. In the Addington adminis- 
tration he became solicitor>seneral in 1801 
and attorney-general in 1802, and in the 
Portland administration of 1807 chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was even then the real 
head of the government, being trusted by 
George 111 for hts opposition to Catholic 
claims. At Portland's death in 1809 Perceval 
became premier also, and retained office till 
his tragic death, when he was shot dead 
entering the lobby of the House of Commons 
by a bankrupt Liverpool broker, John 
Bellingham, who was later hanged for thcti^, 
murder. See Lives by Spencer Walpole 


See M. Fo 


ji j,* . ^ ^ ^ j^merteim 


hit friend and partner Pierre Fontaine <1762- 
1853), was among the first to create butldiiigB 
In the Empire style. For Napoleon thep 
remodelled the Malmaisoit, worked on the 
Rue de Rivoli, the palace of St Oood, the 
Louvre and the Tuileries, and in the^gai^s 
Oiere erected the Arc du Carrousel In 1807, 


Perekr et Fontaine (W5>*. 


ahy oAhxal and dkrtet eon o7 a Loftekm 
tsilor. Was edtteatad atSi PiaiiPa S^ool and spraduatcriat Yatem |8l5»inodM botany aso 
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at West Point in tB24, geologist, of Wisconsin 
in I8S4. His ' Prometheus and Clio 

appeared in 1822-27: and The Dream of a 
Dav in 1843. See Life by J. H. Ward (18^6). 
and a study in M. Rukeyser’s Willard Cibbs 
(1942). 

(2) John (1 834- 1 9 1 8), English schoolmaster^ 
bom at Brough, became headmaster of 
Clifton in 1862, president of Trinity, Oxford, 
in 1878 headmaster of Rugby in 1887, and 
Bishop of Hereford in 1895. 

PERCY, (Da noble north of England family, 
whose founder. William de Percy (c. 1030-96), 
came with the Conqueror, and received lands 
in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Hampshire and 
Essex. Richard (r. 1170-1244) was one of 
the barons who extorted Magna Carta. 
Henry (r. 1272-1315) aided Edward 1 in 
subduing Scotland, was governor of Gallo- 
way; dnven out of Tumberry Castle by 
Robert Bruce, he received from Edward II 
a mnl of Bruce’s forfeited earldom of Car- 
rie and the wardenship of Bamburgh and 
Scarborough Castles. In 1309 he purchased 
from Bishop Antony Bek the barony of 
Alnwick, the chief seat of the family ever 
since. His son defeated and captured 
David U of Scotland at Neville’s Cross 
(1346); hfs grandson fought at Cr6cy: his 
great-grandson. Henry (1342-1408), fourth 
Lord Perev of Alnwick, in 1377 \^^s made 
marshal of Encland and Earl of Northumber- 
land. Hiseldcstson, Henry (1364-1403), was 
the famous Hotspur whom Douglas defeated 
at Otterbum (1388), and who himself fell 
hghttng against Henry IV at Shrewsbury, 
where his uncle Sir Thoinaa^ Ear! of Worcester 
(o.v.), was captured and soon after executed. 
The father, who had helped Henry of Lan- 
caster to the throne, was dissatisfied with 


of his ton (1670), eleventh earl, the male line 
of the family became extinct. Charles IT 
created his third bastard by the Duchess of 
Cleveland Earl and afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, but he died childless in 
1716. The eleventh earl’s daughter. Baroness 
Percy, married Charles Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset; their son was created in 1749 
Baron Warkworth and Earl of Northumber- 
land. with remainder to his son-in-law. Sir 
Hugh Smithson (1715-86). who assumed the 
name of Perev, and in 1 766 was created Duke 
of Northumberland. See E. B, dc Fon- 
blanque’s House of Percy (privately printed, 
1887) and BrenanS House of Perev 

(2) Eustace, 1st Baron of Newcastle (1887- 
3958), English statesman, seventh son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, entered the 
diplomatic service and was for several years 
in Washington. Member of parliament for 
Hastings from 1921 to 1937, he became 
president of the Board of Education (1924- 
1929) and minister without portfolio (1935- 
1936). His books include The Responsibilities 
of the League (1920), Education at the Cross^ 
roads (1930), Democracy on Trial (1931) and 
The Heresy of Democracy (1954). Some 
Memories were published in the year of his 
death. 

(3) and (4) Reuben and Sholto, were the 
names under which Thomas Bycricy (d. 1826) 

fand Joseph Clinton Robertson (d. 1852) 
published The Percy Anecdotes 0820-23). 

(5) Thoma.s (1729-1811). English antiquary, 
poet and churchman, bom. a grocer’s son. at 
iBridgnorth. in 1746 entered Christ Church. 
Oxford, and in 1753 became vicar of Easton 
Maudit. Northamptonshire, in 1756 also 
rector of Wilby. He now produced Hau 
Kiou Chooun (1761), a Chinese novel trans- 


Henry’s gratitude, and with his sons plotted 
the insurrection. Later he joined Archbishop 
trope’s plot, and fell at Bramham Moor 
(1408), when his honours were forfeited, but 
restored (1414) to his grandson, who became 
High Constable of England, and fell in the 
Brst battle of St Albans (1455). His son, the 
third earl, fell at Towton (1461). The title 
and estates were now given to a brother of 
Warwick, the king-maker, but in 1469 Henry, 
son of the third earl, was restored by Edward 
IV. The sixth earl, who had in youth been 
the lover of Anne Boleyn, died childless in 
1537, and as his brother. Sir Thomas Percy, 
had been attainted and executed for his share 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, the title of 
Duke of Northumberland was conferred 
^ Edward VI upon John Dudley. Earl of 
Warwick, who in turn was attainted and 
executed under Mary in 1553. That queen 
in 1 SS'^ranted the earldom to Thomas Percy 
(1526-72), son of the attainted Sir Thomas, 
A devoted Catholic, he took part in the Rising 
the North, and was beheaded at York. 
His brother Henry, eighth earl, became 
invedved in Throgmorton’s conspiracy In 
Devour of Mary Stuart, and was committed 
io the Tower, where he was found dead In bed 
His ion, ninth earl, was imprisoned 
Dor, IHioefi years in the Tower, and fined 
m a haselcei autf^km of being prtvv 
Ounpoiiidcr flat His son, the tenth 
loiilht for the pailhuiienti on the death 


lated from the Portuguese, and Miscellaneous 
Pieces relating to the Chinese (1762), as well 
as anonymously Runic Poetry translated from 
Icelandic (1763), prompted by the success of 
Maepherson, and A New Translation of the 
Son/t of Solomon (1764). In 1764 his friend 
Dr Johnson paid him a visit In 1765 Percy 
published the Reliques of Ancient Bnplish 
Poetry. He had long been engaged in 
collecting old ballads from every quarter, 
and a large folio MS. of ballads had fallen 
accidentally into his hands. Of the 176 
pieces in the first edition, but 45 (a good deal 
touched up) were taken from the MS., which 
was only printed In full by Dr Fumivall 
(1867-68), with Introductions by Professor 
Hales and himself. Made chaplain to the 
Duke of Northumberland and George III. 
Percy in 1776 published hit translation of the 
Northern Antiquities of Paul Henri Mallet 
In 1771 Percy wrote the * Hermit of 
Warkworth *. In 1778 he was appointed 
De^ of Carlisle, in 1782 Bislum of Dromorc. 
See the Life by Pickford in Hales and 
Fumivall, and that by A. C. C* Gaolscn 
(1908). ^ . 

PERDICCAB (d, 821 Macedonian 

general under A^etamdee the Great an® 
virtually regent Dpr his sueeaHUMn, was 


vaiites % wia b^ at Pohuice 
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His novels give a realistic picture of the people 
and scenery of the region where he was born 
and where much of his life was spent, an 
outstanding example being SotUeza (1885). 
Other novels are Del Tat pah tal astilla 

S , Pedro Sanchez (1883), and perhaps his 
Pehas arriba (1895). 

P£RECRINUS( Pefrus (Peter the Pilgrim, 
Peter dc Maricourt) (fl. 13th cent.), French 
scientist and soldier, a native of Picardy, a 
Crusader, was the lint to mark the ends of a 
round natural magnet and to call them 
poles. He also invented a compass with a 
graduated scale. 

PEREIRA, Jonathan, pay-ray' ra (1804-53), 
English pharmacologist, born in London, 
was lecturer on chemistry and physician to 
the London Hospital US4f), author of 
Elements of Materia Medico (1839-40), Diet. 
and Polarised Light (1843). 

PEREIRE, orig. Pereira, Giacobbo Rodriguez, 
pay-rayr* (1715-80), Spanish-born inventor 
of a sign language for deaf-mutes, gave 
up business at Bordeaux to devote him- 
self to his humanitarian work with such 
success that in 1749 he presented a pupil 
before the Paris Academy of Sciences and in 
1759 was made a member of the Royal 
Society. 

PERETZ, David (1906- ). Bulgarian arUsL 
born at Plovdiv, studied in Sofia, and 
worked in Paris under Andr6 Lhote. His 
paintings, of still life and Provencal land- 
scape, are of thick impasio and vigorous 
colour. 

PEREZ, Antonio, pa/rayth (c. 1540-1611), 
Spanish statesman, secretary to Philip 11. 
Don John of Austria having become an 
object of suspicion, P6rcz procured, with the 
king's consent, the assassination of Hscovedo, 
Don John's secretary and abettor (1578), who 
hud threatened to tell the kiim of Perez's 
love for the Princess JBboli. The family of 
Beovedo denounced P^rez, and though the 
kmg sought to shield him, be was arrested in 
July 1579, and ultimately forced to confess. 
Condemned to imprisonment for cmbczzle- 
picnt, he escaped to Aragon, where he put 
hjiuiclf under protection of its fueros. The 
iving next got the Inquisition to apprehend 
htm, but the people rose in tumult; at last 
*1591) Philip entered Aragon with an army 
und abolished the old constitutional privi- 
leges. P6fcz escap^ tp Paris and to London, 
where he was the intimate of Bacon and the 
UrI of Essex. He spent his later years in 
I arts, and died there, in great poverty. See 
nis own Rtlathnes^ books by Mignet (5th ed. 

1) and J. Pitzmaurice-Kcliy (1922). 

PtRja DE AYALA, Iten^ a-ytA'h 
\ Spanish novelist, poet and 
cnijc, born at Oviedo, first attracted attention 
with his * “ “ 


a novdist he combines realism with 
beamy, best shown in the philosophical 
y, Apohnh (1921)* Other novels 
mciudc the htmtorops said satirical Troteras y 
the anti-iesoit AM.DM. 
ptelMiiia hl« best, ti$n Juan 
wittig CmmvM» 4r tv fumnt 
•PPearad in BaHi^ as 7^ fytm <1933). 


Among his works of criticism are Mdsoaras 
and PoUtica y Toros. He was ambassador to 
London from 1931 to 1936. 

PErBZ DE HTTA, Gin^, ee'ta (1544-1619), 
Spanish writer and soldier who fonght in the 
Moorish war in 1569-70 and wrote a semi- 
romantic history entitled Historia de los 
bandos de hs Zegrles y Abencirajes in two 
parts (1595 and 1604). Known as 1ms 
Guerras civiles de Granada^ it was re- 
published in Madrid (1913-15). 

PEREZ GALDOS, Benito (1843-1920), 
Spanish novelist and dramatist, born in the 
Canary Islands, was brought up at Madrid. 
Regarded as Spain's greatest novelist after 
Cervantes, he was deeply interested in bis 
own country and its history. His short 
Episodios nacionates, of which there are forty- 
six, gives a vivid picture of 19th-century 
Spain from the viewiH>int of the people. The 
longer novels included in the Novelas espah- 
alas contempordneas number thirty-one, and 
in these the conflicts and ideas of the Europe 
of his day are recorded forcefully but often 
with humour. Some of these including 
Trafalgar^ Gloria^ Doha Perfecta^ Ledn Rocht 
have been translated. His plays, many of 
them based on his novels, also achieved 
success. See L. B. Walton, P^rez Galdds and 
the Spanish Novel of the I9th Century (1928), 
and a study by H. C. Berkowitz (1948). 
PEKGOLESl, Giovanni Battista, per-go-lay' 
zee (1710-36), Italian musician, was born at 
Jesi near Ancona, and died at Naples. His 
first great works were the oratorio San 
Guglielmo (1731) and the operetta La Serva 
Padrona (1732). His last works were the 
cantata Orfeo and his great Stabat Mater. He 
also composed operas, oratorios, &c, 

PERI, Jacopo, payyee (1561-1633), Italian 
composer, bom in Rome, as a student 
became attached to the Medici family in 
Florence, and became the leading composer 
in a group of artists whose aim was to restore 
what they believed to be the true principles 
of Greek tragic declamation. Experimenting 
in instrumental ty-accompanied declamatory 
style, they hit upon the principles of modern 
o^a, a form which Pen exploited in a series 
of works, beginning with Dafne and Euridicet 
with libretti by the poet Rinuccini, histori- 
cally accepted as the first genuine operas. 
PERIANDER, Gr. Periandros (c. 665-585 
B.c,), one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
succeeded his father Cypselus as tyrant 
of Corinth (r. 625 b.c.). He conquered 
Epidaurus and Ck>rcyra (Cortu). 

PERICLES, per'i-kleez (c. 490^29 B.c.). 
Athenian statesman, born of distinguished 
parents, was carefully educated^ and rapidly 
rose to the highest power as leader of 
the dominant democracy. About 463 he 
struck a great blow at the oligarchy by 
depriving the Areopagus of its most impor- ' 
tant political powers. His successful expedi- 
tions to the Thracian Chersonese and to 
Sinope, together with his numerous colonies, 
increased the naval supremacy of Athens. 
His greatest project was to form a gmd 
Hellenic confederation to put an end to 
motui:^ destructive vnurs; out the Spema 
aristoemts bcougi^ the iclieme .to nothing* 
Athens BiMI Spaita uMue almdy tn tlm mo^ 
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wfakh rendered the Peloponnesian war 
inevitable; but the hrst troubles were allayed 
by a thirty years’ peace with Sparta (44S). 
Cimon was now dead, and the next leaders 
of the aristocratic party sought in vain (in 
444 B.c.) to overthrow the supremacy of 
Pericles by attacking him in the popular 
assembly for squandering the public money 
on buildings and in festivals and amusements. 
Thereafter Pericles reigned undisputed master 
in the city of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, Socrates, as 
well as Myron and Phidias. In the Samian 
war (439) Pericles gained high renown as a 
naval commander. His enemies, who dared 
not attack himself, struck at him in the 
persons of his friends — Aspasia, Phidias, 
Anaxagoras. Greek architecture and sculp* 
ture under the patronage of Pericles reached 
perfection. To him Athens owed the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Propylaea, 
the Odeum and numberless other public and 
sacred edifices; he liberally encouraged 
music and the drama; and during his rule 
industry and commerce flourished. At 
length in 431 the inevitable Peloponnesian 
war broke out between Athens and Sparta. 
The plague ravaged the city in 430, and in the 
autumn of 429 Pericles himself died after a 
lingering fever. See Thucydides and Plut* 
arch; tne histories of Greece by Thirlwall, 
Grote, and Curtius; Watkiss Lloyd’s Age of 
Pericles (1875); A. J. Grant’s Greece in the 
Age of Pericles (1893); Cambr. Anc. Mist, v 
(1927); studies by Aobott (1891), Mackenzie 
(1937), de Sanctis (1944), Burn (1948). 

PERIER, Casimir, payr-yay (1777-1832), 
French statesman, born at Grenoble, founded 
a Paris bank with his brother Antoine Scipion 
(1776-1821). He secured a scat in the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1817, was minister 
of finance in 1828, president of the council 
in 1830, and premier in 1831. For his son, 
see Casimir-Perier. 

PERKIN, Sir WilUam Henry (1838-1907), 
English chemist, bom in London and knighted 
in 1906, was assistant to Hofmann, and in 
1856 made the discovery of mauve, which 
led to the foundation of the aniline dye 
industry. H is son and namesake ( 1 860- 1 929) 
became in 1892 professor of Chemistry at 
Manchester, in 1912 at Oxford. 

PERMEKE, Constant, per'may-ke (1886- 
1951), Belgian painter and sculptor, born at 
Antwerp, studied at Bruges and Ghent, 
and la^ settled in Laethem*Saint- Martin, 
where ne became the leader of the modem 
Belgian Expressionist school and depicted 
Flemish peasant life by means of massive 
figures in earthy reds and browns. After 
1936, he concentrated on sculpture. 

PERON, (1) Juan Domingo (1895- ), 

Argentme soldier and statesman, bom in 
Lobos, took a leading part in the army revolt 
of 1943, achieved power and great popularity 
among the masses (because of social reforms), 
and became (1946) president of a virtually 
toAitarian regime, in 1955, having anta* 
gonized the Qiurch, the armed forces and 
many of his foitner supporters among the 
labour movements, he was deposed and exiled. 
See % Owen, Pen&n: HUt Pise and Fall 
(1957). 


(2) Maria Eva Duarte De (1919-52), wife 
of (1), born at Los Toldos, Buenos Aires, 
was an actress before her marriage in 1945. 
She became a powerful political influence, 
agitating for woman’s suffrage, and acquiring 
control of newspapers and business com- 
panies. She was especially interested in social 
welfare and founds the Eva Peron Founda- 
tion for its promotion. 

PEROSI, Lorenzo (1872-1956), Italian priest 
and composer, the son of a musician at 
Tortona in Piedmont, was ordained priest, 
and is author of The Resurrection of Lazarus, 
The Passion of Christ and other oratorios. 

PEROUSE. See La P^rouse. 

PEROWNE, John James Stewart (1823-1904), 
English prelate, the son of a missionary ui I 
Bengal, educated at Corpus, Cambridge, held \ 
oflice at King’s College (London), Lampeter, 1 
Trinity College (Cambridge), became dean of 
Peterborough in 1878. From 1875 he had 
been also Hulscan professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. In 1891-1901 he was Bishop of 
Worcester. Dr Perownc sat in the company 
for the revision of the Old Testament. His 
works include a Commentary on the Psalms 
(1864-68), Hulscan Lectures on Immortality 
(1869) and Remains of Thirl wail (1878). 

PERRAULT, Charles, per-d (1628 1703), 
French writer, was born at Paris, studied law. 
and filled from 1654 till 1664 an easy post 
under his brother, the receiver-general of 
Paris. In 1663 he became a secretary or 
assistant to Colbert, through whom he was 
admitted to the Academy in 1 67 1 . H is poem, 
Le Siicle de Louis XJV, read to the Academy, 
and Boileau’s angry criticisms thereon, 
opened up the dispute about the relative 
merits of the ancients and moderns; to the 
modern cause Perrault contributed his poor 
Parallile des anciens et des modernes (1688- 
1696), and his Hommes illustres du siecle de 
Louis XIV (1696-1700). His M^moires 
appeared in 1769. All his writings would 
have been forgotten but for his eight inimit- 
able fairy-tales, the Histoires ou Contes du 
temps passe (1697), including ’ The Sleeping 
Beauty ’, ‘ Red Riding Hood * and ‘ Blue- 
beard ’. There are editions by G fraud 
(1865), Lefevre (1875), Paul Lacroix (1876) 
and Andrew Lang (1888). Sec Deschanel’s 
Boileau, Perrault (1888). 

PERRET, Auguste, per-fiy ( 1 874-1955), French 
architect, bom in Brussels, spent most of his 
life in Paris, where he pioneered the use of 
reinforced concrete in a number of buildings, 
mainly in the neo-classical style, including 
the Thtfdire dcs Champs*elysies and the 
Musie des travaux publics. He also designed 
churches at le Ramey and Montmagny as 
well as many other public buildings and 
private dwellings. See study by P. Jamot 
(Paris 1927). 

PERRIN, Jean Baptiste, pe-rf (1870-1942), 
French physicist, born at Lille, educated at 
Paris, was from 1910 professor of Physical 
Chemistry at the University of Parif. For 
important researches in molecular ffinysics 
and radioactivity, and for his discovery of 
the equilibrium of sedimentation be was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1926. 

PERRON. Ceneral (really Pienre Anltter) 
(175:^1834), French militaiy adventurer, was 
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born in Sarthe, went as a soldier to the lie- published by his friend Caesius Bassus after 
de-Prance, served for a time in the navy, his death. Dryden and others have translated 
deserted and took service with various native them into verse. 

Indian princes, and in 1790 obtained an PERTHES, family of German publishers: 
appointment under his countryman De (l)FWedrich Christoph (1772-1843), nephew 
Boigne, then commanding Sindia's forces, of (2), started business in Hamburg in 1796, 


He succeeded De Boigne, and exercised 
enormous military and political influence in 
India, but was crushed in 1803 by Lake at 
Laswari, and by Wellesley at Assaye. He 
returned the same year to France. See H. 
Compton’s European Military Adventurers of 
Hindustan (1892). 

PERRONNEAU, Jean Baptiste, per^on-no 
(c. 1715-83), French pastellist painter who is 
best known for his Girl with a Kitten painted 
in 1745 and which is now in the National 
Gall^. He travelled widely in Europe and 
died in Amsterdam. 

PERROT, (1) Georges, per-o (1832-1914), 
French archaeologist, travelled in Greece and 
Asia Minor, in 1877 became professor of 
Archaeology in the University of Paris and in 
1833 director of the 6colc normale. He 
wrote on Crete (1866) and archaeology, 
especially, with (Charles Chipicz, a History 
of Art in Antiquity (in Egypt, Chaldaea, 
Primitive Greece, Ac.; et seq.). 

(2) Sir John, -o/ (c. 1527-92), commonly 
reputed to be a son of Henry VHl, was lord 
deputy of Ireland during the troublous time 
there of Queen Elizabeth, and died in the 
Tower, under trial for treason with Spain. 
PERRY, Oliver Hazaid (1785-1819), American 
sailor, bom at South Kingston, Rhode 
Island, defeated a British squadron on Lake 
Erie in 1813. Sec Lives by Mackenzie 
(1843) and Lyman (1905). 

PERSE. See St John Perse. 

PERSHING, John Joseph (1860-1948), Ameri- 
can soldier, born in Linn County, Mo., was 
first a school-teacher, went to West Point, 
and became military instructor there and at 
Nebraska University. He served in the 
Cuban War in 1898, in the Japanese army 
during the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) 
and was in Mexico in the Ist World War. 
In 1917 he was appointed c.-in-c. of the 
American Expeditionary Force in Europe 
and chief of staff, U.S. Army, 1921-24, 
PERSIGNY, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, Due 
de, per-seen^yee (1808-72), French politician, 
born at Saint-Germain Lespinasse, expelled 
from the army in 1831, secured the favour of 
I-ouis Napoleon, and had the chief hand in 
the affairs of Strasbourg (1836) and Boulogne 
(1840), where he was captured, and condem- 
ned to twenty years’ imprisonment. Released 
in 1848, he strongly supported his patron 
then and in 1851, in 1852-55 and 1860-63 was 
minister of the Interior, in 1855-60 ambas- 
sador to England, and a senator until the fall 
of the empire. Sec his Mimoires (1896), and 
study by C^rdticn (1943). ^ 

PERWS (Aoitts Porshis Flacciis) (a.d. 34-62), 
Roman satirist, born of a distinguished 
equestrian family at Volatcrrae in Etruria, 
was educated in Rome, where he came under 
Stoic influence. But he died before com- 
pleting his twenty-^ightb year. He wrote 
iastidtously and sparingly, leaving at h» 
death six admirable satires, thcj^le not 
exceedhig 650 hmmeter Hses, These were 


and soon was in the front rank of publishers. 
An ardent patriot, he in 1810 started the 
National Museum^ and resisted the establish- 
ment of French authority in Germany. After 
the peace, he removed in 1821 to Gotha. See 
Life (7th ed. 1892; trans. 1878) by his son 
Clemens Theodor. 

(2) Johann Georg Justus (1749-1816), 
established a publishing-house at Gotha in 
1785, which acquired, in the hands of his sons, 
a great reputation as a geographical institute; 
it issued Petermann's Mitteilungen, Stieler’s 
Atlas^ books of travel and geography, and the 
Almanack de Gotha. 

PERTINAX, Publius Helvius (a.d. 126-193), 
Roman emperor, born at Alba-Pompcia in 
Liguria. When the assassins of Commodus 
forced him to accept the purple, his accession 
was hailed with delight; but he was attacked 
and slain bv a band of rebellious praetorians 
three months after. 

PERUGINO The Perugian ’), per-oo~jee*n6 
(c. 1450-1523), the usual name of the painter 
Pietro Vannucci, born at Cittk della Pieve in 
Umbria, who established himself in Perugia. 
He executed works, no longer extant, at 
Florence, Perugia (1475) and Cerqueto 
(1478). At Rome, where he went about 1483, 
Sixtus IV employed him in the Sistine Chapel: 
his fresco of Christ giving the Kevs to Peter 
is the best of those still visible, others 
being destroyed to make way for Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment. At Florence (1486- 
1499) he had Raphael for his pupil. At 
Perugia (1499-1504) he adorned the H^l of 
the Cambio; after 1500 his art visibly 
declined. In his second Roman sojourn 
(1507-12) he also, along with other painters, 
decorated the Stanze of the Vatican ; and one 
of his works there, the Stanza del Incendto, 
was the only fresco spared when Raphael 
was commissioned lo repaint the walls and 
ceilings. He died of the plague near Perugia. 
See also Baktom (2) and F. Canuti’s 
II Perugino {2 voh. 1931). 

PERUZZl, Baldassare Tonunaso, pay-root see 
(1481-1536), Italian architect, was born at 
Ancajano near Voltcrra. In 1503 he went 
to Rome, where he designed the Villa 
Famesina, and painted frescoes in the Church 
of S. Maria della Pace in 1516. After a short 
period as city architect in Siena, he returned 
to Rome in 1535 and designed the Palazzo 
Massimo. He was influenced by Bramante 
and ancient Italian architecture: drawings 
and designs by him are in the Ufflzi GaUery. 
&e monWh by W. Kent (N.Y. 1925).^ 
PESTALOZZI, Johmiii Heterkb, -lofsee 
(1746-1827), Swiss educationalist, bom at 
Zflrich, devoted himself to the children of 
the v^ poor. Believing in the moratizuis 
virtue of agricultural occupations and rural 
environment, he chose a farm in the canton 
Augau upon which to live with his colhwted 
waiST and strays; but owing to feulty 
domestic organization it had t^^^baaqoned 
^er a five years’ struggle (1780). He then 
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for a time withdrew from practical life, to 
think out the educational problem, and wrote 
his Evening Hours of a Hermit (1780). Then 
came a social novel, Leonard and Gertrude 
(1781). In 1798 he opened bis orphan school 
at Stanz, but at the end of eight months it 
was broken up. He next took a post in the 
people's school at Berthoud (Burgdorf), in 
canton Bern, only to be ejected from it bv 
the jealous senior master. In partnership with 
others, and under the patronage of the Swiss 
government, he opened a school of his own at 
Berthoud. While there he published How 
Gertrude Educates her Children (1801), the 
recognized exposition of the Pestaiozzian 
method, setting forth that the development 
of human nature should be in dependence 
upon natural taws, with which it is the 
business of education to comply, observation 
being the method by which all objects of 
knowled^ are brought home to us. In 1805 
Pestalozzi moved his school to Yverdon, and 
applied his method in a large secondary 
school. His incapacity in practical affairs 
brought the school down step by step tilt it 
was closed in 1825, Pestalozzi addressed to 
mankind the Song of the Swan^ a last educa- 
tional prayer, and withdrew to Brugg, where 
be died. See books by Green (1913), L. F. 
Anderson (1932), J. Reinhart (1945) and 
jfC. Silber (1960). 

raTAIN, Henri Philippe Omer, pay-ti (1856-^ 
1951), Marshal of France, bom at Cauchy- 
4-la-Tour, passed through St Cyr to a 
commission in the chasseurs aipins. As a 
junior officer, his confidential report was 
marked, * If this officer rises above the rank 
of major it will be a disaster for France’; 
but seniority brought him the military 
governorship of Parts and appointments on 
3ie instructional rtaff. A temporary briga- 
dier in 1914, by 1916 he was in command of 
an army corps and entrusted with the 
defence of Verdun. Succeeding as com- 
mander-in-chief in 1917, his measures of 
appeasement, while ‘ puttying-up ’ the wide- 
spread mutinies that had followed on General 
Nivelle’s disastrous offensive, ended by 
virtually removing the French army as a 
fighting force from the war. Minister for 
war in 1934, his eager sponsorship of the 
useless Maginot Line defence system only 
too faithfully reflected the defeatist spirit of 
contemporary France. With the French 
collapse in early 1940, he succeeded M. 
Rcynaod as the head of the government and 
immeffiately sought terms from the Germans. 
Convinced that France could ^ only be 
r^enerated .through suffering *, his adminis- 
tration at Vichy was the tool of such outright 
editoboratiomsts as Laval and Deat With 
the liberation of France P6tain was brought 
to trial, his death sentence for treason being 
emamuted to life imprisonment on the 
De ds Yctt. Me died in captivHy in 195L 
See * Pertinax The Gravediggers of France 
(1944). and Life by C. Bolton (1957). 
lOTAVaiS, Dtonyriw, or Deage Petao 
(1593-1652). FfiBDdi theologian, born at 
Orieaas. became in 1621 professor of 
naokofjs in Paris. In 1646 he retired and 
devoteo^bimseif to the compietion of about 
My works in philolosy* history and theetogy . 


An ardent Jesuit* among his learned writings 
are Rationarium Temporum (1634) and J>e 
Theoiogicis Dogmatibus (1644-50). 

PETER, St, apostle, named originally Symeon 
or Simon, was of Bethsaida, but during the 
public ministry of Jesus had his house at 
Capernaum. Originally a fisherman, he soon 
became leader amongst the twelve apostles, 
r^arded by Jesus with particular favour and 
affection. He was the spokesman of the 
rest on the day of Pentecost, he was the first 
to baptize a (jentile convert, and he took a 
prominent part in the council at Jerusalem. 
At Antioch he for a time worked in harmony 
with Paul, but ultimately the famous dispute 
arose (Gal. ii. 11-21) which, with other 
causes, led to the termination of Paul’s 
ministry in that city. Bauer regarded him as 
the head of the Judaic party in opposition 
to the wider Pauline school. Peter’s mission- 
ary activity seems to have extended to Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Galatia, Asia and Bithynfa. 
That he suffered martyrdom is clear from 
John xxi. 18, 19, and is confirmed by ecclesi- 
astical tradition: Eusebius says he was 
impaled or crucified with his bead downward : 
as to the place, tradition from the end of the 
2nd century mentions Rome. ^ But the 
comparatively late tradition which assies 
him a continuous bishopric of twenty-five 
years in Rome from a.d. 42 to a.d. 67 is 
unhistorical. Many distinguished scholars 
(Protestant) deny that Peter ever was in Rome 
The first Epistle of Peter is usuaUy accepted 
as genuine, but not the second. Holtzmann’s 
Einleitung (1886), Salmon {introduction) and 
Weiss defend the genuineness of both. Sec 
Litticdalc’s ,Pe/r//fe C/a/mr (1889); Lightfoot’s 
Apostoiic Fathers; Dollinger’s First Age of 
the Church: Johann Schmid, Petrus in Rom; 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen Aposteigeschkhten 
( 1 883 -^) ; Foakcs-Jackson’s monogn*|ffi 

(J927); Selwyn’s commentary (1946); Beare 
(1947). 

PETER THE CRUEL. See Pedro. 

PETER, the name of 3 emperors of Russia: 

Peter I, the Great (1672-1725). emperor of 
Russia, was the son of the Tzar Alexei, and 
was bom at Moscow. His father died in 1676, 
leaving the throne to his eldest son. Feodor, 
Peter’s half-brother, who, dying in 1^2, 
named Peter as his successor, to the exclusion 
of his own full brother, Ivan, who was weak- 
minded. Thia step provoked an insurrection 
of the ‘ streltzi ’ or militia, fomented by Ivan’s 
sister, the grand-duchess Sophia, who 
secured the coronation (July 1682) of Ivan 
and Peter as joint rulers, and her own 
appointment as regent; and Peter WM put 
under the charge of a capable tutor, iMWU s 
Goievese. In 1689, oti his marriage to 
Eudoxia, Peter called upon bis sister to mtin* 
At first worsted in the stnig^ he was ftm 
joined by the foreignefi in me Ituiiiin 
service, with Patrick Gordon and 

Lefcnt at Uietrhead: and the s oaltri llbrikiog 
to his standard, i^hia resigim the^oantast, 
and was shut up m a oonvtntt, where me 
dM In 1764. Tatar gave Ivan nomfael 
stmeeniacy and precodenoe, teserviiig me 
wwer for hfanaelf. Ivan died in 1596. 

tot ears VMS toofganiM an army on 
tooiNNUi priadl^ Ha also Maum ^ 
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annccl and mercantile. 
Bnt at this time Russia had only one port, 
^hangel being shut out from ®e Baltic by 
Svwdcn and Poland; so, for his fleet’s sake, 
against Turkey, and tooK 
(lo96) the city of Azov. Peter was eager to 
sw for himself the countries for which 
civtuzation had done so much; and, after 
reprising a revolt of the streltzi. he left 
Russia in April 1697, in the train of an 
emba^y of whidi Lefort was the head. He 
visited the three Baltic provinces, Prussia and 
Hanwer, reaching Amsterdam, where, and at 
ZaMdam, he worked as a common ship- 
he also studied astronomy, natural 
philosophy, geography, and even anatomy 
and {urgfflry. For three months at London 
and D^tford, he amassed information, and 
from England he carried (1698) English 
ragmoers, artifleers, surgeons, artisans, artil- 
kfsrmen, Ac., to the number of 500. From 
Vienna a formidable rebellion of the streltzi 
rmlM him to Russia. General Gordon had 
alrrady crushed the revolt, and Peter Anally 
broke up the institution that had given him 
so much trouble. The Empress Eudoxia, as 
associated with the conspiracy, which had 
b^n the work of the anti-reform party, was 
divorced and shut up in a convent. Peter 
put the press on a proper footing, published 
translations of famous foreign books, and 
established naval and other schools. Trade 
with foreign countries was permitted, or even 
insisted upon. Many cnanges in dress, 
manners and etiauette were introduced and 
enfcKTced and the national church was 
reorganized. In MOO Peter, with Poland and 
Denmark, attacked Sweden, but was defeated 
at Narva; yet he 9uiet1y appropriated a 
portion of inarta, in which he laid the 
foutidattoQ of the new capital, St Petersburg 
(1703), which soon became the Russian com- 
mercial depot for the Baltic. In the long 
contest with Sweden the Russians were 
almost always defeated; but at last the 
Swedish king, Charles XII, was totally 
routed at Pultowa in 1709. Pttcr seized the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and a portion 
of Finland in 1710. He now prepared for 
s^e with the Turks, who, at the instigation 
of Charles XI t, had declared war against 
him. !n this contest Peter was reduced to 
great straits, but a treaty was concluded 
(171 1) by which Peter lost only Azov and the 
territory belcnging to it. Tne war against 
Sweden In Pomerania was pushed on with 
the greater vigour. In 1712 he married his 
mistress, Catharine (see Cathartne I), and 
the government was transferred to St Wters- 
burg. In 1716-17, in company with the 
tzarma, he made another tour of Europe, 
Soon after this his son Alexis, who had 
opposed some of his father's reforms, was 
condemned to death, and died in prison. 
Mmiy fiobka implicated in his plans were 
punish^ with savage barbarity. In 1721 
pnaoe wee made wim Sweden, whldi defln- 
itely ceded die Bidtle provinces, Ingria and 
part of Ffnlaod. In 1722 Peter commenoed 
a war wkh Pmia, and secured three Caspian 
PTOviooes. During his last years he was 
chiefly engaged in beautifying and Improving 
nil aanr capttid and canynig emt piani fhr 


diffusion of knowledge and educationr In 
the autumn of 1724 he was seized with a 
serious illness, and be died soon after. 
Catharine succeeded him. See Russian 
Lives by Golikov (1797) and Ustjalov (1858- 
1863), French by Waliszewski (trans. 1897), 
and English by Barrow (1883), Graham 
(1929), Schuyler (1944) and V. Klynchevsky 
(trans. 1959). 

Peter IT (1715-30), grandson of Peter the 
Great and son of Alexis, succeeded Catharine 
I (1727), but died of smallpox. 

Peter III (1728-62), grandson of Peter the 
Great (.son of his eldest daughter Anna, wife 
of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp), was born 
at Kiel. In 1742 he was declared by the 
Tzarina Elizabeth (q.v.) her successor, and 
married Sophia-Augusta, a princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, who assumed the name 
of Catharina Alexeievna. Peter succeeded 
Elizabeth on her death in 1762 and his first 
act was to restore East Prussia to Frederick 
the Great, and to send to his aid 15,000 men. 
In 1762 a formidable conspiracy, headed by 
his wife, broke out, originating in the general 
discontent at the tzar’s liberal innovations, 
the preference he showed for Germans, his 
indifference to the national religion, and his 
servility to Frederick the Great. He was 
declared to have forfeited his crown; his 
wife was proclaimed as Catharine II; and 
Peter was strangled by Orlov and some of 
the conspirators. 

PETER II, king of Yugoslavia (1923- ). 
A grandson of Peter I, he succeeded his 
father, Alexander I, in 1934 with his uncle 
Prince Paul as regent. He assumed sover- 
eignty in 194! at the time of the German 
invasion. He lost his throne in 1945 when 
his country became a republic. His memoirs, 
A Heritage, appeared in 1955, 

PETER LOMBARD. See Lombard. 


PETER THE HERMIT (c. lOSO-c. 1115), 
French monk, a preacher of the first crusade, 
was bom about the middle of the llth 
centuiy at Amiens. He served some time as 
a soldier, became a monk, and is said to have 
made a pilgrimage to Palestine before 1095. 
Legends have gathered round his name, and 
his importance has been exaggerated. The 
scheme of a crusade originated with the pope. 
Urban 11, to whom Alexius Comnenus had 
appeared. At a council at Oermont in 
France (1096) it was definitely resolved upon. 
After Urban’s famous sermon there many 
preachers, of whom Peter was one of the 
most notable, traversed Europe, pfeaduog 
everywhere, and producing extraordinary 
enthusiasm by impassioned description of 
the cruelties of the Turks towards pilgrims, 
and their desecration of the holy phioes. 
When the feelings of Europe had been 
sufficiently heated, four armi^ amounting 
to 275,000 disorderly persons, started for 
Palestine. The first was cut to pieces in 
Bulgaria. The second^ led by Peter in penon, 
readied Asia Minor, but was utteriy debated 
by the Turks at Ntcaea. The other two were 
^terminated by the Hungarians, A IffRi 


crusadina army. 600,000 strong, 
miowoea leankrt, aet out in 1096, and was 
joined by Peter the Hermit Daring the siege 
AsKtiodb, whkh lasted aeveii inoalhs* the 
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besiei^s* ranks were fearfully thinned by 
famine and disease. Many lost heart, and 
among the deserters was Peter, who was 
several miles on his way home when he was 
brought back to undergo a public reprimand. 
He founded a monastery in France or the 
Low Countries. 

PETER MARTYR, (I) (d. 1252), patron saint 
of the Inquisition, a Dominican of Verona, 
who, for the severity with which he exercised 
his inquisitorial functions, was slain at 
Como by the populace. He was canonized 
in 1253. 

p) Ital. Pietro MaiUre Vermigli (1500-62), 
reformer, bom in Florence: became a canon 
of St Augustine and abbot at Spoleto 
and Naples. As visitor-general of his order 
in 1541 his rigour made him hateful to the 
dissolute monks, and he was sent to Lucca 
as prior, but soon fell under the suspicions 
of &e Inquisition, and fled to Zurich (1542). 
At Strasbourg he was made Old Testament 

{ irofessor. In 1547 be came to England, and 
ectured at Oxford. Mary's accession drove 
him back to Strasbourg, and in 1555 to 
ZOrich, where he died. His Loci Communes 
was printed at London in 1575. See C. 
Schmidt's Leben der Vdter der reformirten 
Kirche (1858). 

PETER MARTYR ANGLERIUS (1459^ 
1525), Italian historian, bom at Arona on 
Lago Maggiore, from 1487 rose to high 
ecclesiastical preferment in Spain, and was 
named Bishop of Jamaica. He wrote De 
Orbe Novo (1516), giving the first account of 
the discovery of America, De Legatione 
Babylonica (1516); and Opus Epistohrum 
(1530). ^ ^ 

PETER THE WILD BOY (d. 1785), was found 
in July 1725 in a wood near Hameln in 
Hanover; * he was walking on his hands and 
feet, climbing up trees like a squirrel, and 
feeding upon grass and moss of trees’. 
Brought to England in 1726 by George I, 
be could never be taught to articulate more 
than a few syllables, and was apparently an 
idiot. From 1737 till bis death he lived on a 
Hertfordshire farm near Berkhampstead. 
PETERBOROUGH, Charlef Mordaimt, 5rd 
Earl of (c, 1658-1735), seems to have gone to 
Oxford in 1674, but by 1680 had been in 
(perhaps three) naval expeditions to the 
Barbary coast. In that year he began to 
take an active part in politics, identifying 
himself with the extreme Whig party; and 
on the accession of James H he was one of 
the earliest intriguers for his overthrow. 
After the Revolution he rose into high favour 
with the new king, being made mst com- 
missioner of the treasury and Earl of 
Monmouth. On William’s departure for 
. Ireland, be was one of the Queen’s council 
of remey. He became hostile to the king 
and h» measures, and was embroiled in 
plots that resulted (January 1697) in his 
comnnttal to the Tower for three months. 
In 1705, in the war of the Spanish succession, 
Momnouth, now Earl of P^borough (by 
hM uncle's death)* was ai^inted to the 
cointiiaiid of an am^ of 4000 Dutch and 
EiiilM soldiers, with whidi he proceeded to 
BarOeiOfiai captuied the strong fort of 
^ hiofitfukti, and so reduced tbedty. Gerona, 


Tarragona, Tolosa and Ldrida opened their 
gates; and he reached Valenaa early in 
February 1706. Meanwhile an army under 
the Duke of Anjou, the French claimant to 
the throne, and Marshal Te8s6 was closely 
investing Barcelona, which was at the same 
time blockaded by a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse. Hurrying back, Peterborough 
himself took command of the English 
squadron, and drove Toulouse and his fleet 
from before the port. This success was 
followed by the raising of the siege. Now 
came a senes of disputes with his colleagues 
and allies, recriminations and futile schemes 
and expeditions hither and thither. His 
imperious temper seems to have unfitted him 
for anything but supreme command, and led 
to his recall in March 1707. He was an 
intimate friend of Pope. The famous singer 
Anastasia Robinson (d. 1755), whom he 
married secretly, it is said, in 1722, was not 
publicly acknowledged as his countess till 
shortly before his death. See Lives by 
Russell (2 vols. 1887). Stebbing (1890), 
Ballard (1929). ^ , 

PETERMANN, August (1822-78), Gotha 
cartographer and geographer. See Perthes. 
PETERS, (1) Hugh (1598-1660) English 
Independent divine, bom in Cornwall, 
emigrated to Holland, then to New England, 
but returning in 1641, became army-chaplain, 
and was active in parliamentarian poiftics. 
He published numerous pamt>hlcts, and was 
executed for assumed complicity in the death 
of CTharlcs I. 

(2) Karl (1856-1918), German traveller and 
administrator, born at Ncuhaus In Hanover, 
helped to establish German East Africa as a 
colony by hts negotiations with native chiefs 
in 1884. In the same year he had formed 
the Gcscllschaft fCir dcutschc Kolonisation. 
Without the sanction of Bismarck, he 
claimed Uganda for Germany, was made 
commissioner of Kilimanjaro (1891-93), but 
his harsh ’treatment of the natives caused hts 
recall. He returned to Africa In 1906 when 
gold was discovered in the Zambesi district. 
PETERSEN, NIs (1897-1943), Danish poet 
and novelist, cousin of Kaj Munk (q.v.), 
bom in South Jutland, rebelled against a 
strict upbringing, was a journalist, casual 
labourer and vagabond until he became 
famous for his novel of Rome in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, Sandalmagernes Gade 
(trans. 1932 as The Street of the Swtdab 
makers). His later poetry has given^ him a 
high t^ace among modem Danish wnters. 
PETION de VILLENEUVE, par 

tyd di veef-ncev (c. 175^94), French revolu- 
tionary. bom at Chartres, in 1789 was 
elected deputy to the Tiers £tqt. Ho « 
prominent member of the Jacobin Oub, and 
bUsme a great ally of Robespiem. He was 
one of those who brought oack the royal 
family from Varennes, advocated the 
deposition of the king, was ^ei^ed maw or 
Paris, and was the first presidwt of the 
Convention. On the ttiumoh of to Twor- 
ista, he cast hi his lot wim ^ OhondJjts. 
He voted at the king’s for desA koi 
headed the untniccess^ 
i^erre. ProscrilM on June 2, 1793, ^ 
escaped to and thonceA on the faihiit 
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of the attempt to make armed opposition 
against the Convention, to the Gironde, 
where his and Buzot's bodies were found in a 
cornfield, partly devoured by wolves. His 
Oeuvres fill 3 vols, (1792). See works by 
Regnault-Warin (1792) and Dauban (1866). 
PE'nT,p^/ee, (1) Alexis Th&rtee (1791-1820), 
French physicist, bom at Vesoul, H.-S., 
professor at the Lyc6e Bonaparte, enunciated 
with Dulong the * law of Dulong and Petit ' that 
for all elements the product of the specific 
heat and the atomic weight is the same. He 
died in Paris. 

(2) Jean Louis (1674-1750), French 
surgeon, gained experience with the army and 
then lectured in Paris on anatomy and sur- 
gery. He was the inventor of the screw 
tourniquet and the first to operate with 
success for mastoiditis. He died in Paris. 

(3) Roland (1924- ), French choreo- 
grapher and dancer, born in Paris, at nine 
began his studies at the Ballet de TOpdra 
under Ricaux and Lifar and was its premier 
danseur (1943-44). Equally ambitious as a 
choreographer, he founded his own troupe in 
1945 and in 1948 the world-famous company 
which bears his name. He has created a 
whole repertory of new ballet including Le 
Rossignoi et la Rose (1944), a story by Oscar 
Wilde set to Schumann's music ; Les Forains 
(1945) with Cocteau; Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mart (1946) which the latter had rehearsed 
strictly to jazz until the opening night when 
Bach was substituted; and Anouilh's Les 
Oesmoiselles de la Suit (1948). He w^ 
also responsible for the ballet sequences m 
the film Hans Christian Andersen (1952). 

PETIT DE JULLEVUXE, Louis (1 841-1900), 
French qitic, born in Paris, became professor 
at the Ecole normale sup^rieurc and the 
Sorbonne. He wrote an Histoire du rhidtre 
en France and edited a nmnumcntal Histoire 
de la langue et de la litt^rature francaise, , 
PETITOf, Jean, net-ee-td (1«)7-91), Swiss 
painter in enamel, bom in Geneva, after some 
years in Italy went to England and obtained 
the patronage of Charles 1. After the king’s 
execution he moved to Paris, where Louis 
XIV gave him lodgings in the Louvre and a 
share in his patronage. As a Protestant, he 
fled back to Geneva after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1685), Examples of his 
work may be seen in the South Kensington 

PETO, Sir Samuel Morion (1809- 89), English 
civil engineer and contractor, boro at Woking, 
Surrey, attained great wealth as a contractor, 

1 1^1 ii. Dttccia 'Nrtrursiv 


Hangman's Rope and translated Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus, See Lives by Opitz (1868), 
Fischer (1888) and Ferenezi (Budapest 
1897). 

PETRARCH, Francesco Petrarca (1304-74), 
Italian poet and scholar, one of the earliest 
and greatest of modem lyric poets, was the 
son of a Florentine notary, who, exiled (1302) 
along with Dante, settled in Arezzo, where 
Francesco was born. In 1312 his father went 
to Avignon, to the then seat of the papal 
court; and there and at Bologna the boy 
devoted himself with enthusiasm to the study 
of the classics. After his father’s death 
Petrarch returned to Avignon (1326), Being 
without means, he became a churchman, 
though perhaps never a priest, and lived on 
the small benefices conferred by his many 
patrons. It was at this period (1327) that he 
first saw Laura (possibly Laure de Noves, 
married in 1325 to Hugo dc Sade, who died, 
the mother of eleven children, in 1348); she 
inspired him with a passion which has 
become proverbial for its constancy and 
purity. Now began also his friendship with 
the powerful Roman family of the Colonnas. 
As the fame of Petrarch’s learning and genius 
grew, his position became one of unpre- 
cedented consideration. His presence at their 
courts was competed for by the most power- 
ful sovereigns of the day. He travelled 
repeatedly in France, Germany and Flanders, 
searching for MSS. In Lidge he found two 
new orations of Cicero, in Verona a collection 
of his letters, in Florence an unknown portion 
of C^intilian. invited by the senate of Rome 
on Easter Sunday 1341, he ascended the 
capitol clad in the robes of his friend and 
admirer. King Robert of Naples, and there, 
after delivering an oration, he was crowned 
poet-laureate. In 1353, after the death of 
Laura and his friend Cardinal Colonna, he 
left Avignon (and his country-house at 
Vaucluse) for ever, disgusted with the 
corruption of the papal court. His remaining 
years were passed in various towns of 
Northern Italy, and at Arqua near Padua he 
died. Petrarch may be considered as the 
earliest of the great humanists of the Renais- 
sance. He himself chiefly founded his claim 
to fame on his epic poem Africa^ the hero of 
which is Scipio Africanus, and his historical 
work in prose, De Viris Illusthbus^ a series of 
biographies of classical celebrities. Other 
Latin works arc the eclogues and epistles 
in verse; and in prose the dialogues, De 
Contemptu Mundi (or Secretum), the treatises 


laying railways in EngUnd, Russia, Norway, De Otio Religiosonm and De Vita Solitaria, 
“teas Md He vwis a Liberai and his lettm-he was m ronstant corres- 

mT( 1 W^WTand was cn»ted a baronet in pondence with Boccaccio 


1855, See Memorfa/Sfcetc* (1893). 

PETOFI, SMidor. (1823-49). Hon- 

garian poet, bom at Kiskbrbs. was recces- 
sively actor, aoldier and literary hadi, but by 
1844hadiecuredhi8fameasappet. In 1848 
he threw himself into the revolutionary mum, 
writing numerous war-«mgs. He leil in 
battle at Sesnvir. His poetry breaks 
complete^ wiS/^the old pedantic atyfe and. 
warm umh huoum anp nattonal fe^ng, 
began a new in Mungaim Hteta^. 
Setoiou have hem translated by Bow^g 
and odten. He also wrote a novel The 


, Great as were his 

merits as patriot or student, it is by his lyrics 
alone that his fame has lasted for over five 
centuries. His title-deeds to fame are in his 
Cansoniere^ in the Italian sonnets, madrigals, 
and songs, almost all inspired by his unre- 
quited passion for Laura. The Opera Omnia 
appeared at Basel in 1 554. His Italian lyrics 
were published in 1470, and have since gone 
through innumerable editions — a notable 
one that of Marsand (1819), used by Uo- 
pardt for his edition and commentary (1826). 
See the Abbd dc Sade, Mdmoires de Fdtrargm 
(I764h Ki6*i6res, <1868: newedv 
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1896); Koerting, Penwm Leben (1878); 
Eppelsheimer, Petrarca (Bonn 1926); works 
by Henry Reeve (1878), De Sanctis (1869), 
Zumbini (1878). Nolhac (Paris 1892), 
Robinson and Rolfe (1894), Hollway- 
Calthorp (1907), Maud Jerrold (1909), 
Tatham (1925-26), Tonclli (1930), Whitfield 
(1943). 

PETRE, Edward, peeU^r (1631-99), bom in 
London of an old Catholic house, studied at 
St Omer, but was not admitted a Jesuit until 
1671, His influence as confessor of James 
IT made him extremely unpopular. In 1693 
he became rector of St Omer. 

PETRI, pay' tree, (1) l^orendus (1499-1573), 
Swedish Reformer, studied under Luther at 
Wittenberg, was made professor at Uppsala, 
and in 1531 first Protestant Archbishop of 
Uppsala. He and his brother Claus did 
most to convert Sweden to the Reformed 
doctrines, and superintended the translation 
of the Bible into Swedish (1541). 

(2) Glaus (1493-1552), brother of (1), 
gained, after his return (1519) from Witten- 
berg, the ear of Gustavus Vasa, who made 
him (1531) chancellor of the kingdom — a 
post he resimed in 1539 to spend the rest of 
nis life as first pastor of Stockholm. His 
works include memoirs, a mystery-play, 
hymn s and controversial tracts. 

PETRIE, pee' tree, (1) George (1789-1866), 
Irish archaeologist, bom at Dublin, was 
trained to be a landscape-painter, but was 
early attracted by the old buildinss of Ireland. 
In 1833-46 he was attached to the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, and from 1832 he contri- 
buted much to the Dublin Penny Journal. He 
wrote on Tara, Irish music, &c.; and his 
famous Essay on Pound Towers proved that 
they were Christian ecclesiastical buildings. 

(2) Sir WnUain Matthew FUndere (1853- 
1942), English egyptologist, was bom at 
Oiarlton, ICent. His earliest studies bore 
fruit in his Stonehenge (1880), and he next 
turned his attention to the pyramids and 
temples of Gi 2 !eh, to the mounds of Said and 
Naukratis. Year after year, even in old age, 
he excavated in Egypt and PalesUne, and 
published a long succession of books mainly 
on his own diggings and methods, besides 
occupying (1892-1933) the chair of Egypto- 
logy in University College, London. See his 
S^en ty Years of Archaeology (1931), Ac. 

PETRONIUS ARBITER (fl. 1st cent. a.d.), 
Latin writer, supposed to be the Gaius 
Petronius whom Tacitus calls * arbiter 
ei^iaatiae * at the court of Nero, is generally 
believed to be the author of Satirae, the 
sattrical romance in prose and verse, of 
which the 15tb and 16tb books have, in a 
fragmentary state, come down to us. The 
work depicts with wit, humour and realism 
me licentious life in Southern Italy of 
upper or moneyed dats. The favour Petto- 
mus eeijoyed as aider and abettor of Nero and 
mt Jemma dorit in every form of sensual 
iamgetice aroused dhe jealousy ^ aitoilier 
tbOfedbamBAi Tigefimus, who procured Ids 
dtsfrace and banishmeot. Onfeied to com- 
mR s uicide, he opened hts veins, 

PgTROV TTCH. See AlcxSi (2)* 
FBrnNSOFER» Max W <181f.i901> 
^ chemist, bom near Ftaburg, m 


1847-94 was professor of Chemistry at 
Munich. He made valuable contHbotions 
to science on gold-refining, gas-making, 
ventilation, clothing, ^idemics and hygiime. 
He shot himself. Of his works, the best 
known is his Handbuch der Hygiene (1882 
et seg.), 

PETTIE, John (1839-93), Scottish painter, 
bom in Edinburgh, joined Orchardson in 
London in 1862. He was elected A.R.A. in 
1866 and R.A. in 1873. His works, apart 
from his portraits, were mainly of historica] 
and literary subjects and had considerable 
popularity. Examples of these are Juliet and 
Friar Lawrence (1874) and TTte V^il (1884). 

PETTIT, Edteon (1890- ), American 

astronomer, famous for research on the sun 
and on ultra-violet light with reference to 
biology, in 1920 was appointed astro- 
nomer at the Mount Wilson observato^. 
See his Forms and Motions u/ the Solar 
Prominences (1925). 

PETTY, Sir Wailam (1623-87), EngtRh 
economist, was bom at Romsey, Hants, 
the son of a clothier. He went to sea, and 
then studied at a Jesuit college in Caen, at 
Utrecht, Amsterdam, Leyden, Paris and 
Oxford, where he taught anatomy. Appoin- 
ted physician to the army in Ireland (1652), 
he executed a fresh survey of the Irish lands 
forfeited in 1641 and started troitworks, 
lead-mines, sea-fishertes and other industries 
on estates he bought in south-west Ireland. 
He was made surveyor-mera! of Ireland by 
Charles II, who knighted him. Inventor af a 
copying-machine (1647), and a double-keeled 
sea-boat (1663), he was one of the first 
members of the Royal Society. In political 
economy he was a precursor of Adam Smith, 
and wrote a Treatise on Taxes (1662) and 
Political Arithmetic (1691), the latter a 
discussion of the value of comparative 
statistics. He married the Baroness Shel- 
burne, and his sons were successively Lord 
Shelburne (q.v.). His Economic Writings 
were edited by C. H. Hull (2 vols. 1899). See 
Life by Lord Edmond Frumaurice (1895). 

PEUTINGER, Conrad, poy't1ng-& (1465- 
1547), German scholar, a keeper of the 
archives of Augsburg, who publirified a series 
of Roman inscriprions. His Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, now at Vienna, is a copy, made in 
1264, of an Itinerary or a Roman map of the 
miHtaryjt>ads of the 4tb century A.o. 

PEVSNER, (1) Antohie (1886- ), French 

constructivist sculptor, was bora m Russia. 
In Moscow he helped to focm the Sapreenatist 
Group, with Malevttch, TatUn and his 
brother Naum Gabo (fi.v.). In 1929 he broke 
away from the Suprematisti and issued the 
Pealist Mm^esfo with his btother:, 
ultimately caused their exile from HuRua, 
and he migrated to Paris, there ate three of 
hts oomplkely non-figurafive constraefions 
(mainly in copper and oronae) In the htoeuoi 
of Modern Art, New York. 

(2) NOufim % Oemtn art 

historian, bom in Leipak, 

Gduingen univeraity on & adsM uf |it9er 
and came to 9flnd% wliera he W 

on Engnm atcii^UNxinEa^ ^ me emswa* 
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of Peoguiii Books* he wae from 1949 to 1955 
Slade professor of Fine Art at Cambridge and 
In 1935 gsve the Keith lecture on the Engltsh- 
ness of English art. Since the appearance of 

his Pioneers of Modern Design (1936)* which 

made a strong impression in architectural PHAEDRUS. 
circles, his scholarly but lucid works have 
stimulated a wide popular interest in art and 
architecture. Outstanding among these was 
An Outline of European Architecture (1942) 
in the Pelican series. Of his many other 
writings the monumental and unique work, 
as ^t unfinished is The Buildings of England 
in 50 volumes for Penguin Books. 

PFEPFER, Wlfiielm (1845-1920), Oerman 
botanist, bom near Cassel, a specialist In 

g iant physiolo^, professor successively at 
onn, Basel, Tiibtngen and Leipzig, was 
noted particularly for his researches on os- 
motic pressure. His Handhuch der P/lanzen- 
physlohg ie (1881) was a standard work. 

PFEI^R, pfTf^r, (1) Ida, n^e Royer (1797- 
1858), Austrian traveller, born at Vienna, 
made two journeys round the world (1846- 
1848, 1851-54). In 1856 she went on an 


work on the sensory function of the spinal 
cord and on the digestive and metabolic 
systems. He helped in the construction of 
the mercurial blood-pump. He died at 
Bonn. 

\ or Phaeder (Ist cent. a.d.), 
translator of Aesop*8 fables into Latin verse, 
was a Graccized Macedonian, who came 
young to Italy. From a slave he became the 
freedman of Augustus or Tiberius. 

Tiberius he published the first two books of 
his fables, but hU biting though veiled allu- 
ttons to the tyranny of the emperor and his 
minister Sejanus caused him to be accused and 
condemned-^to what punishment is lui- 
known. On the death of Sejan us he published 
his third book. The fourth and fifth books 
belong to his last years. He died probably 
at an advanced age. Phaedrus was more 
than a reproducer of Aesop; he invented 
fables of his own, and it seems certain that 
the five books contain many fables that are 
not from his pen. See the editions of Bentley, 
Dressel, Orelli, Miiller, Ramorino (1884), 
Havet (1895), Postgate (1922). 


expedition to Madagascar, endur^ terrible PHALARIS (6th cent, b.c.), Greek tyrant of 


hardships, and came home to die. She 
wrote accounts of all her journeys; that of 
the last, edited by her son, contains a Life. 

(2) Richard Friedrich Johannes (1858- 
71945), German bacteriologist, was bom near 
Posen (now Poznafi, Poland), studied under 
Kodfi (q.v.), and became professor at Berlin 
(1894), fCdnigsberg (1899) and Breslau 
(1901), He worked on the immunization of 
man against typhoid, on the influenza 
badlitiik discovered a serum against cholera, 
and pumi&hed books on hygiene and micro- 
biology. He was presumed dead in 1945. 
PFITSSWR, Hnns Erich (1869-1949), German 
musician, bom in Moscow, taught in various 
German conservatoria, and conducted in 
Berlin, Munich and Strasbourg. He com- 
posed Palestrina (1917) and other operas, 
choral and orchestral music {Von deutscher 
Seele^ 1 921) and chamber music. A romantic, 
he went his own way, refusing to follow 
passing fashions. 

I^LElOiRER, pftVdir^ir, (1) Edmimd (1842- 
1902), Oerman philosopher, became profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Kiel in 1873, and in 
1878 at Tfibingen. His writings include 
studies on Leibniz (1870), Hume (1874), 
Kantian critidun and English phtiosophy 
(1881), Ac. , .. 

(2) bm (1839-1908), Oerman philosophic 
thdiiogian, brother of <1), was born at 
Stelten In Wfirttemberg, studied at Tfibingen 
(1857-61), became pastor at Hoilbronn in 
1888, in 1870 pfoftsM of Theolon; at Jena, 
and m 1875 St Berlin. In New Tettamcnt 
criticism PMdem belonged lo the critol 


Agrigentum in Sicily, was an adventurer 
from Asia Minor, who greatly embellished 
the city, and extended his sway over large 
districts in Stcily. After holding power for 
sixteen years he was overthrown for his 
cruelties, and roasted alive in his own 
invention, the brazen bull. The 148 lettere 
bearing his name were proved by Bentley in 
1697 and 1699 to be spurious. 

PHELPS, Samuel (1804-78), English actor- 
manager, bom in Devonport, became quite 
early a reader on the Globe and Sun news- 
papers, but by 1826 his interest in acting led 
him to his suge career. By 1837 he was a 
success especially with his performance as 
Shylock, but his genius did not get full scope 
until he became manager of Sadler’s Wells. - 
For eighteen years with an excellent company 
of actors he produced legitimate plays, 
appearing himself equally successfully in 
comic and tragic rdles. See Life by W. M. 
Phelps and J. Forbes-Robertson (1886), 

PHIDIAS (Gr. Pheidiash fTdhas (5tb cent. 
B.C.), the greatest sculptor of Grme, was 
born at Athens c. 500 b.c., and received from 
Pericles a magnificent commission to execute 
the chief statues with which he proposed to 
adorn the city, and was superintendent of all 
public works. He had under him architects, 
statuaries, bronze-workers, stone-cutters, Ac* 
He constructed the Propylaea and the 
Parthenon, and the gold-and-ivory Athena 
there and the Zeus at Olympia were aowun- 
t^ the masterpieces of nis own chisel. 
(Charged with appropriating gold from the 
statue and carving his own head on an 
ornament, he was accused of impiety, w 


s^ool ^ioh grew out or the impulse given . , ^ 

MMrMi liVOMta 17^ fwocli 

ahMtat. bora^ Haatn, oaopomt wu bom «t oinm, md mmi m 
(Ifg). dU importut i^wdoOK 
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PHILIP n (382>-336 BX.), king of Macedonia, 
father of Alexander the Great, was bom at 
Pella, the youngest son of Amyntas II. The 
assassination of his eldest brother (3671. and 
the death in battle of his second (359), left 
him guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas, 
but in a few months he made himself king. 
Dangers beset him from without and within, 
but in a year he had secured the safety of his 
kingdom, and gained for himself a dreaded 
name; henceforward his policy was one of 
aggression. The Greek towns on the coast of 
Macedonia were the first objects of attack. 
In Thrace he captured Crenides, which as 
Philippi soon acquired wealth. The gold- 
mines of the surrounding district supplied 
him with the means of paying his armies and 
of bribing traitorous Greeks. He advanced 
into Thessaly, but Thermopylae he found 
strongly guarded by the Athenians. He 
therefore directed his arms against the 
Thracians, and captured all the towns of 
Chalcidice. including Olynthus. Requested 
by the Thebans to interfere in the * Sacred 
War * raging between them and the Phocians. 
he marched into Phocis, destroyed its cities, 
and sent many of the inhabitants as colonists 
to Thrace (346). He next secured a footing 
in the Peloponnese. by espousing the cause of 
the Argives, Messenians and others against 
the Spartans. In 339 the Amphictyonic 
Council declared war against the Locrians 
of Amphissa, and in 338 appointed Philip 
commander-in-chief of their forces. The 
Athenians, alarmed, formed a league with the 
Thebans against him; but their army was 
utterly defeated at Chaeronea (338), and all 
Greece lay at the feet of the conqueror. He 
was now in a position to enter on the dream 
of his later years— the invasion of the Persian 
empire. Preparations for it were in progress 
when he was assassinated by Pausanias 
(336). See David G. Hogarth’s Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon (1897) and A. Momig- 
liano’s Filippo il Macedone (1934). 

PHILIP. Name of six kings of France: 

Philip I (1052-1108), son of Hcn^ I, 
reignra from 1067 without glory or credit. 

PliBip II (1165-1223), better known as 
Philip-ADgostiBS, son of Louis VII, was 
crown^ joint-king in 1179. succeeded his 
father in 1180. and married Isabella of 
Hainault, the last direct descendant of the 
Carlovingians. His first w'ar, against the 
Count of Flanders, gave him Amiens. He 
punished heretics and despoiled the Jews, 
and reduced the Duke of Burgun^. He 
supported the sons of Henry H of England 
agamst their father. Richard (Coeur de 
Lton) and he set out on the third crusade, but 
th^ quarrelled in Sicily. After three months 
In Syria he returned to France, having sworn 
not to molest Richard’s dominions; but no 


marry Agnes of Meran, but the thunders of 
the Vatican forced him to replace Ingeborg 
upon her throne. The murder of Arthur 
again gave him the excuse he sought. The 
fortress of Chdteau Gaillard surrendered to 
him in 1204, and that same year he added 
to his dominions Normandy. Maine, Anjou 
and Touraine, with part of Poitou, as well as 
the over-lordship of Brittany. The victory of 
Bouvines (August 29, 1214) over the Flemish, 
the English, and the Emperor Otho estab- 
lished his throne securely, and the rest of his 
reign he devoted to reforms of justice and to 
the building and forti^ng of Paris — Notre 
Dame remaining a lasting monument of this 
great king. He died at Nantes. See works 
by Mazabran (1878), Davidsohn (Stuttgart 
1888), Luchaire (Paris 2nd ed. 1909), W. H. 
Hutton (1896), Cambridge Medieval History, 
vol. 6 (1929). 

Philip III, ‘le Hardi ’ (1245-85), was with 
his father St Louis at his death in Tunis 
(1270), fought several unlucky campaigns in 
Spain, the last of which, the attack on 
Aragon, caused his death. Sec Life by 
Ungiois (1887). 

PhiUp IV, ‘the Fair’ (1268-1314). suc- 
ceeded his father, Philip 111, in 1285. By his 
marriage with Queen Joanna of Navarre he 
obtained Navarre, Champagne and Brie. 
He overran Flanders, but a Flemish revolt 
broke out at Bruges, and at Courtrai on the 
’ Day of Spurs ’ he was disastrously defeated. 
His great struggle with Pope Boniface VHl 
grew out of his attempt to levy taxes from 
the clergy. In 1296 Boniface forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes: Philip replied by forbid- 
ding the export of money or valuables. A 
temporary reconciliation m 1297 was ended 
by a fresh quarrel in 1 300. Philip imprisoned 
the papal legate, and summoned the Estates. 
Boniface issued the bull Unam Sanaam. 
Philip publicly burned the bull, and confis- 
cated the property of those prelates who had 
sided with the pope. Boniface now excom- 
municated him, and threatened to lay the 
kingdom under interdict, but the king sent 
to Rome William de Nogaret, who seized 
and imprisoned the pope, with the aid of the 
Colonnas. Boniface soon afterwards died. 
In 1 305 Philip obtained the elevation of one 
of his own creatures as Clement V, and 
placed him at Avignon, the bemnning of the 
seventy years’ ‘ captivity ’. He compelled 
the pope to condemn the Templars (1 3 10) and 
abolish the order (1312); they were con- 
demned and burned by seores. and Philip 
appropriated their wealth. Under him the 
taxes were greatly increased, the Jews 
persecuted and their property confiscated. 

Philip V, *the Tar (1293-I322)* second 
son of the preceding; succeeded his brother, 
Louis X, in 1316. He ended the war with 


sooner had he returned than be made a 
bamin with John for the partition of 
Ridard^s French territories. Richard’s 
staiden retum occasioned an exhausting war 
tiB U99, On Richard's death Philip sup- 
ported Arthur aga^t bis uncle John in the 
Ftench domains of the English crown, but 
was for a whhe fhliy ooci^iied by his quarrel 
with the pope. He had put away his second 
wife, IngelKKcg of Denmark, in order to 


Flanders (1320), and tried to unify the coin- 

VI, ct Viloli (1293-1350), foa of 
Charles of Valois, younger brother of Philip 
IV, succeeded to the throne of France on the 
death of Charles IV in 1328. His light was 
denied by Edward III of England, son of the 
^u^ter of Philip IV^ dtat 

females, though exdtu^ by the Salic law, 
could transmit dhdr rights to their chlldree. 
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Marching into Flanders to support the count 
against his rebellious subjects, he vanquished 
them at Cassel (August 23, 1328), He gave 
up Navarre, but retained Champagne and 
Brie. The hundred years’ war wiu England 
b^an in 1 337. The French fleet was destroyed 
on Siuys (1340). In 1346 Edward III landed 
in Normandy, ravaged to the environs of 
Paris, and defeated Philip at Cricy. A truce 
was concluded just as destruction threatened 
France in the ’ Black Death *. 

PHILIP. Name of five kings of Spain, of 
whom the following are noteworthy: 

Philip 1 (1478-1506), son of the Emperor 
Maximilian, reigned only for a few months. 

Philto II (1527-98), only son of the Em- 
peror Charles V, was bom at Valladolid. In 
1543 he married Mary of Portugal, who died 
in 1546, after bearing the ill-fated Don 
Carlos. He spent three years with his father 
at Brussels, in 1554 he made a marriage of 
policy with Mary Tudor, Queen of England. 
During his fourteen months’ stay in England 
he laboured unsuccessfully to ingratiate 
himself with his wife’s subjects. In 1555 he 
became by the abdication of his father the 
most powerful prince in Europe, having under 
his sway Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Milanese, 
the Low Countries, Franche Comt6, Mexico 
and Peru. But the treasury was deficient, 
drained by the expenditure of his father’s 
wars. His first danger was a league formed 
between Henry 1 1 of France and Pop^ Paul IV. 
Alva overran the papal territories, while 
Philip’s troems defeated the French at St 
Quentin (1557) and Gravelines (1558), and 
Henry made peace (1559). In January 1558 
the French had captured Calais, and Mary 
Tudor died eleven months later. Philip failed 
to secure the hand of Elizabeth, and in 1559 
married Isabella of France. Seeking to con- 
centrate all power in himself, he laboured to 
destroy free institutions in all his dominions, 
while putting himself at the head of the Cath- 
olic party in Europe. He found the Inquisition 
the TOSt engine of nts tyranny in Spain, but in the 
Low Countries it caused a formidable revolt, 
which ended in 1579 with the independence 
of the Seven United Provinces. To replenish 
his treasun^ Philip exacted enormous contri- 
butions. His son, Don Carlos (q.v.), whom 
he hated, died in prison in 1568. Philip did 
not disdain the aid of murder in the pursuit 
of his policy, and the death of William the 
Silent (1 584) and the persecution of Antonio 
P6rez (q.v.) show how pitiless and persistent 
was his hatred. He married in 1 570 his niece, 
Anne of Austria, whose son by him became 
Philip IIL His one great triumph was the 
naval victory of Lepanto <1571), won by his 
half-brother, Don John or Austria, over the 
Turks. In 1580, the direct mate line of 
Portugal having become extinct, Philip 
claims the throne, and dispatched Alva to 
occupy the kingdom. His attempt to conquer 
England resulted in hopeless disaster, as 
Armada was swept to destruction (1588). 
His intrigues aw’nst Henry of Navarre were 
foiled 0592). stubborn heroism of tlw 
Netherlanders and the ravages of tiw Bntf Ish 
on riie Spanii^ Main, added tp^ ^ancial 
diftiw at home* wmttejwd Philo’s last 
years. He pmm^ great abilities but btUe 


political wisdom, and he engaged in so many 
vast enterprises at once as to overtask his 
resources without leading to any profitable 
result. He dealt a fatal blow to Spain by 
crushing its chivalrous spirit, and destroyed 
its commerce by oppressive exactions and by 
a bitter persecution of the industrious Moris- 
cos. The good points of Philip, who was a 
tender husband and very affectionate to his 
daughters, are brought out in Froude’s 
Spanish Story of the Armada (1892), Martin 
Hume’s Philip II of Spain (1897), and Two 
English Queens ana Philip (1908), Sec also 
the histories of Prescott, Motley and Froude; 
Forneron’s Histoire de Philippe II (3rd cd. 
1887); and books by Gachard, Mignet, 
Philippson, Rubis and Tomas. 

Philip V (1683-1746), first Bourbon king of 
Spain, second son of the Dauphin Louis 
(son of Louis XIV and Maria Theresa of 
Spain), was bom at Versailles. In 1 700, when 
Duke of Anjou, he was bequeathed the crown 
of Spain by Charles 11. He entered Madrid in 
February 1701, and after a long struggle 
against his rival, the Archduke Charles, was 
left in possession of the throne by the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. Next year died the queen, 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the Duke of Savoy, 
whom Philip had married in 1702; and soon 
after he married * the termagant * Elizabeth 
Farnese (q.v.). By her influence the govern- 
ment was committed to Albcroni, but Philip 
was obliged by the Quadruple Alliance to 
dismiss him in 1719. He abdicated in favour 
of his son Don Louis in 1724, but resumed 
the crown on Louis’ death eight months later. 
The queen’s dearest wish was to drive the 
Hapsburgs out of Italy in the interests of her 
sons by a former marriage, but she only 
secured the Two Sicilies for Don Carlos. 
Spain joined the coalition against Maria 
Theresa, and her younger son Don Philip 
was at first successful in conquering die 
Milanese; but as soon as the Silesian war was 
closed the Austrian queen drove the Spaniards 
out of Italy. At the crisis Philip, for years 
sunk in mental stupor, died. Sec Baudrillart’s 
Philippe V et la cour de France^ 1700- IS 
(1890-91). 

PHILIP, Name of two Dukes of Burgundy: 

Philip the Bold (We Hardi^) (1342-1404), 
founder of the second and last ducal House 
of Burgundy, was the fourth son of John the 
Good, king of France. At Poitiers (1356) he 
displayed heroic courage, shared his father’s 
captivity in England, and was made Duke of 
Burgundy in 1363. He married Margaret, 
heiress of Flanders, in 1369, In 1372 he 
commanded with success against the English, 
and in 1380 helped to suppress the sedition 
of the Flemish towns against his faUier-in- 
iaw; but the rebels, especially the burghers of 
Ghent, were finally subdued only after the 
defeat of Rosbeclc (1382), where 26,000 
Flemings were slain. Flanders fell to him 
by the death of the count in 1384, and his 
wise government won the esteem of his new 
subiecu. He encouraged arts, manufactures 
and commerce, and his territory was one of 
the best governed in Europe. For his 
imbecile nephew, Charles VI of France, he 
was obliged to uke the helm of affaiia. 

Pl^ the Good (1396-1467), son of loha 
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the Fearless and grandson of Philip the Bold, 
bent on avenging his father's murder by 
the dauphin, entered into an alliance with 
Henry V of England in 1419, recognizing 
him as heir to the French crown. This 
agreement was sanctioned by the French king 
and states-general (1420), but the dauphin 
(Charles VU after 1422) took to arms, and 
was twice defeated. Disputes with the 
English prompted Philip to conclude a treaty 
with Charles in 1429. But by ceding to him 
Champagne and paying a large sum, the 
English regained his alliance. At this time, 
by falling heir to Brabant, Holland and 
Zeeland, he was at the head of the most 
powerful realm in Europe. Smarting under 
fresh insults of the English viceroy, he made 
final peace (1435) with Charles. When the 
English committed great havoc on Flemish 
ships, Philip declared war against them, and, 
with the king of France, gradually expelled 
them from their French possessions. The 
imposition of taxes excited a rebellion, 
headed by Ghent; but the duke inflicted a 
terrible defeat (July 1454) upon the rebels, of 
whom 20,000 fell. The later part of his reign 
was troubled by the quarrels between 
Charles Vll and his son (afterwards Louis XI) 
who sought shelter with Philip. Under him 
Burgundy was the most wealthy, prosperous 
and tranquil state in Europe. He was founder 
of the order of the Golden Fleece. 

PHILIP, Prince. See Edinburgh, Duke of. 

PHILIP, an American-lDdian chief (d. 1676), 
son of a staunch ally oft he Pilgrim settlers of 
Plymouth, became the leader of a confedera- 
tion of nearly 10,000 warriors, and in King 
Philip’s War (1675) against the whiles thirteen 
towns were destroyed and 600 colonists slain. 
After reprisals and retaliations Philip's 
supporters fell away, and he was surprised 
and shot by Captain Benjamin Church. See 
Drake’s edition of King Philip* s War by 
Churdi (1825). 

PHXUP NERi, St. SeeNERi. 

PHIUPPA OF HAINAULT (c. 1314-69) in 
1328 married Edward 111 at York. In 1347 


Shilling (1701). a Miltonic burlesque; 
Blenheim (1705), a Tory celebration of 
Marlborough’s great victory; and Cyder 
(1708), an imiution of Virgil s Georgies. He 
died at Hereford of consumption and was 
buried in the cathedral there. He has a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. Lloyd 
Thomas edited his Poems (1927). 

(3) Katherine (1631-64), nit Fowler, 
English poetess, called ' the matchless 
Onnda was bom in London, the daughter 
of a London merchant^ and at sixteen married 
James Philips of Cardigan Prioiy. Orinda is 
the earliest English sentimental writer (her 
first minted poem was an address to Vaughan 
the Silurist). She received a dedication from 
Jeremy Taylor {Discourse on the Nature^ 
Offices and Measures of Friendship, 1659). 
On a visit to London she caught smallpox, 
and died. She translated Corneille’s Pompde 
and the greater part of his Horace. Her 
poems, surreptitiously printed in 1663, were 
issued in 1667. See Saintsbury’s Minor poets 
of the Caroline Period (1905), Gosse’s 
Seventeenth Century Studies (2nd ed. 1885), 
P. W. Souers’s study (Harvard 1931) and her 
own letters From Orinda to Poliarchus. 

PHILLIMORE, Sir Robert Joseph (1810-85). 
English judge, educated at Westminster ana 
Christ Church, after serving in the Board of 
Control had a brilliant career at the bar. 
He sat in parliament as a Whig 1853-57; and 
became advocate-general (1862, when he was 
knighted), judge advocate-general (1871), 
judge of the Arches Court (1867-75), and or 
the High Court of Admiralty (1867-83). He 
was made a baronet in 1881. He wrote 
Commentaries upon International Law (1854*' 
1861) and Ecclesiastical Law (1873-76). 

PHILLIP, (1) Arthur (1738-1814), first 

E ^vemor of New South Wales, bom in 
ondon, trained at Greenwich and joined the 
navy in 1755. He saw service in the Medi- 
terranean with Byng, was at the taking of 
Havana, and in 1/87 as captain led the ' First 
Fleet’ to Botany Bay. Finding that site 
unsuitable, he founded his settlement at 


she obtained mercy for the Calais burgesses. 
See B. C. Hardy’s Philippa and her Times 
(1900). 

PHIUPS, (1) Ambrose (1674-1749), English 
poet, bom at Shrewsbury, was educated at 
St John’s Ckillege, Cambridge. A friend of 
Addison and Steele, he did hack-work for 
Tonson, and gained a reputation by the 
Winter-piece in the Toiler and six Pastorals in 
Tomon s Miscellany ( 1 709), Pope’s jealousy 
started a bitter feud. He was dubbed 
• Namby Pamby * by either Carey or Swift 
for the over-sentimentality of some of his 
poetry. Of his plays only The Distrust 
Mother, based on Racine’s Andromaffue, 
found favour with his cemtemporaries. 
Whm sat for Armagh, was secretary to the 
Artdwisisop of Arma^, purse-bearer to 
Rie Irish lord ehanceifor, and registrar of 


bom at Bunpton. Oxfordshire, the son of the 
Affdidcacon of Shropshire, and educated at 
WtndMor ud Christ Cbuidi, Oxford. He 
wmte thfw ewr popular 7%e 


Sydney (1788). He explored the Hawkesbury 
River, piloted bis colony through difilculties 
and predicted its future importance. He left 
in 1792, being made vice-admiral in 1809. 
See Lives by U. Mackaness (1937) and M. B. 
Eldciabaw (1938). 

(2) John (1817-67), Scottish painter, was 
bom, an old soldier’s son, at Aberdeen He 
was apprenticed to a painter and glazier, but 
in 1836 was sent by Lord PaiMPUte to London, 
where in 1838 he began to exhibit in the 
Academy. Most of his early subjects were 
Scottish, but after a visit to Spain (1851), for 
health, his main triumphs were in SpaniSb 
themes. He became an R.A. in 1859. 
miLLIPPBh See HAiuwEtL-PHiuim. 
PHILLIPS, (1) Edwaid (l63B-e, 
Bngiish writer, son of Miltoti’s riiter Mn, 
was brought up and educated by h|s Unde. 
He went to Otaord in 1650, but Idit next year 
withemt taking a degree. In 1663 hb iNnss 
taiot to the son of iotis BveM^ wad U 
nmtlofied in Evelyn’s as hi gU 
In^ded br MiltonS prificifiles\ yet he not 
only Mohed hii nude ui hie ThoMram 
Pee bm has left os a short iilb of the 
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poet Among his numerous works are a 
complete edition (the first) of the Poems of 
Drummond of Hawthomden (1656): New 
World of English Words (1658), a kind of 
dictionary; the Continuation of Baker’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of England (1665); 
Themrum Poetarum^ or a Complete Collection 
of the Poets {\m), 

(2) John (1631-1706), English writer, 
brother of (1), also educated by his uncle, 
replied to Salmasius’s attack on him, and 
acted as his amanuensis. His Satyr against 
Hypocrites (1655) was a bitter attack on the 
Presbyterian ministers. Speculum Crape 
Gownorum on the High Churchmen. Maron- 
ides travesties Virgil. An anonymous Life of 
Milton is attributed to him by Helen Darbi* 
shire. 

(3) John (1800-74), English geologist born 
at Marden in Wiltshire, geologized with his 
uncle William Smith, the father of English 
geology, and was professor of Geology at 
London, Dublin and Oxford. He was keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum (1854-70) and 
president of the Geological Society of London 
(185^60), His writings include Geology of 
yorkshire (1829-36), and Life on the Earth: 
Its Origin and Succession (1860). 

(4) Stephen (1868-1915), English poet, was 
bom, son of the precentor of Peterborough 
Cathedral, at Somertown, near Oxford. For 
six years he acted in Benson’s company, next 
taught history, then took to literature, and 
from 1913 edited the Poetry Review, He 
wrote Christ in Hades (1896), Poems (1897), 
\^hich enjoyed a transitory success, and blank- 
verse plays, the best Paolo and Francesca 
(1899). 

(5) Wendell (1811-84), abolitionist, born at 
Boston, Mass., graduated at Harvard 1831, 
and was called to the bar 1834. But by 1837 
he was the chief orator of the anti-slavery 
party. He also championed the causes of 
temperance and women, and advocated the 
rights of the Indians. His speeches and 
letters were collected in 1863. See Life by 
Austin (1888). 

PHILLPOTTS, (I) Eden (1862-1960), English 
novelist, dramatist and poet, boro at Mount 
Aboo, fndia, studied for the stage in London, 
but took to literature instead (1893), and 
made a name by realistic novels chiefly 
dealing with Devonshire. Of his plays, The 
FarmoFs Wife (1917: staged 1924) and 
Yelhw Sands (1926), which he wrote with his 
daughter Adelaide, were perhaps the most 
successful* In all he has written more than 
250 Imks. 

(1) Henry (1778-1869), Bishop of Exeter, 
born at Bridgwater, was elected fellow of 
Magdalen In 1795, and became Dean of 
Chester in 1828, and Bish^ of Exeter in 1831 . 
A zealous Tory, a High Churchman, a keen 
eontrovefstalist, he refused to institute Mr 
GoHuun 

PHILO (c* 2nd cent. b.c,), Byzantine 
stifien^, wrote a treatise on military cnginecr- 
mg of which some fragments remain. He 
waf Bf^bly the first to record the contrac- 
tion of alt to a globe over water wtum a 
undid ts burnt in it. . . 

PHILO JUDAEUS (H. Isteofst; A>o.),Hdleiiis- 
tic JewMi ^itoooi^, bofsi «t Aleaaiidria 


of a wealthy family, was nurtured in Greek 
culture but remained faithful to the Jewish 
religioD. When over fifty he went to Rome 
to plead for certain Alexandrians who had 
refused to worship the insane Caligula, 
described in hts De Legatione. His import- 
ance to Jews and Christians alike is his fusion 
of Platonic philosophy with the doctrines of 
the Hebrew scriptures. Most of his writings., 
have been lost, but three works on the Penta- 
teuch are still extant. See translations (1929 
If.) and studies by Drummond (1888), H. £. 
Ryle (1895), Moore (1927) and Woolfson 
(1947). 

PHILO OF BYBLIUS (11. late Ist and 2nd 
cents. A.D.), a Helieniz^ Phoenician gram- 
marian of Byblus in Phoenicia, wrote a 
distorted and misleading account of the 
religion and history of the Phoenicians, much 
of it professedly translated from Sanchoni- 
athon. 

PHILOPOEMEN, fil-o-pee' men (c. 252-183 
g.c.), Greek general, born at Megalopolis, as 
commander-in-chief of the Achaean League 
crushed the Spartans at Mantinea (208), 
sought to unite Greece against the Romans, 
and was poisoned by the Messenians. 
PHILOSTRATUS, ftdos'-^ (c. 170-245 A.D.), 
Greek sophist, studied at Athens, and 
established himself at Rome, where he 
wrote an idealized Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, the bright LiVcj of the Sophists, 
amatory Epistles, The Heroicon and the 
Imagines, a description of thirty-four pictures 
supposed to be hung in a villa near Naples, 
are now ascribed to his nephew; and further 
Imagines to a third and related Philostratus. 
Sec texts by KLayser (1844) and Westermann 
(1849), and translations by Conybeare (1912) 
and Phillimore (1912). 

PHIPPS, Sir William (1651-95), American 
colonial governor, bom at Pemmaquid 
(Bristol), Maine, was successively shepherd, 
carpenter and trader, and in 1687 recovered 
£300,(X)0 from a wrecked Spanish ship off the 
Bahamas. This gained him a knighthood 
and the appointment of provost-marshal of 
New England. In 1690 he captured Port 
Royal (now Annapolis) in Nova Scotia, but 
failed in 1691 in a naval attack upon Quebec. 
In 1 692 he became governor of Massachusetts. 
He died in London. Sec Life by Bowen in 
Sparks’s American Biography (1834-37), and 
by H. O. Thayer (1927). 

PHIZ. Sec Browne (5). 

PHOCAS (d. 610), emperor of Constantinople, 
overthrew his predecessor Maurice in 602. 
Through his monstrous vices, tyranny and 
incapacity the empire sank into utter anarchy, 
and he was overthrown in 610 by HeracUus 

P^O^ION, fS'shl-on (c. 402-317 11.C.). 
Athenian general, commanded a division of 
the Athenian fleet at Naxos in 376, and 
helped to conquer in 351 Cyprus for Arta- 
xerxes III* In 341 he cruslm the Macedo- 
nian party in Euboea, and in 340 forced 
Philip to evacuate the Checsonesus, but 
advim Athens to make friends with him. 
The advice was not taken; but the fotal 
tmtile of Chaeronea proved its soundiibsa* 
After the murder of l^tlip (3$6) he strhg^ 
as Athens to repress the reddest deihe Ithr 
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war, and again on the death of Alexander in 
323 vainly endeavoured to hinder the 
Athenians from going to war with Antipater. 
Ultimately regarded as a traitor, he fled to 
Phocis, was in the intrigues of Cassander, 
the rival of Polyperchon, who delivered him 
up to the Athenians, and was condemned to 
drink hemlock. See German work by 
Bernays (1881). 

PHOTIUS (c. 820-91), ex-soldier and secre- 
tary, on the deposition of Ignatius from the 
patriarchate of Constantinople for correcting 
the vices of the Emperor Michael, was 
hurried throu^ all the stages of sacred orders, 
and installed in his stead. In 862, however. 
Pope Nicholas I called a council at Rome, 
which declared Photius*s election invalid, 
excommunicated him, and reinstated Ignatius. 
Supported by the emperor, Photius assembled 
a council at Constantinople in 867, which 
condemned many points of doctrine and 
discipline of the Western Church as heretical, 
excommunicated Nicholas, and withdrew 
from the communion of Rome. Under the 
Emperor Basilius in 867 Photius was banished 
to Cyprus, and Ignatius reinstated. In 869 
the eighth general council, at which Pope 
Adrian IPs legates presided, assembled at 
Constantinople; Photius was again excom- 
municated, and the intercommunion of the 
churches restored. Yet, on the death of 
Ignatius, Photius was reappointed. In 879 he 
assembled a new council at Constantinople, 
renewed the charges against the Western 
Church, and erased the filioque from the 
creed. Photius was Anally deprived, and 
exiled to Armenia by Leo, son of Basilius, in 
886. His chief remains are Myriobibhn or 
Bibliotheca, a summary review of 280 works 
which Photius had read, and many of which 
are lost; a Lexicon; the Nomocanon, a 
collection of the acts and decrees of the 
councils and ecclesiastical laws of the 
emperors; and an interesting collection of 
letters. See F. Dvornik’s The Photian Schism 
(1948). 

PHRYNE, frVnee (4th cent, b.c.), a beautiful 
Greek courtesan of antiquity, bom at Thes- 
piae in Boeotia, became enormously rich 
through her many lovers. Accused of 
profaninjg the Eleusinian mysteries, she was 
defended by the orator Hyperides (q.v.), 
who threw off her robe, showing her loveliness 
and so gained the verdict. 

PHRYNICHUS, (1) (c. 512-c. 476 B.C.), an 
Athenian tragic poet of the 5th century b.c. 
whose lyrics were admired by Aristophanes 
but only a few lines remain. (2) A poet of 
the Old Attic Comedy, contemporary with 
Aristophanes.' (3) A Greek ^ammarian 
who Iburisbed at Rome under Marcus 
Aurelius. He wrote The Atticist, or concerning 
Attic Words. See W. O. Rutherford's New 
Phr^ichm (1881). 

PtAZZI« Giuseppe, pyaUsee (1746-1826), 
Itaihm astronomer, bom at Ponte in the Val 
Telttn% entered the Theatine order in 1764. 
Pmfhssor of Mathematics in Palermo, he set 
up an dbservatofy there (1789) and pubitshed 
a catalogiie of the suxs (1803, 1814). In 
IfOi he discovered the mt minor planet, 

Pmnds (1879-‘1953), French 


Dadaist painter, born in Paris, took part 
in the Parisian artistic revolutions from 
Neo-impressionlsm, Cubism with Marcel 
Duchamp, whom he met in 1910 to Futurism, 
and finally to Dadaism (see Duchamp), which 
they introduced to New York in 1915. His 
anti-art productions, often portraying sense- 
less machinery, include Parade Amour ease 
(1917), Ir^ant Carburettor, and many of the 
cover designs for the American anti-art 
magazine 291 which he edited. ^ 

PICARD, pee-kar, (1) Charles j^niile (1856- 
1941), French mathematician, professor at 
the Sorbonne (1886-97), president of the 
French Academy of Science (1910), was 
specially noted for his work on the theory 
of functions and on diflercntial equations, 
published in his Thiorie des fonctions 
algdbriques de deux variables ind^pendantes 
(1897-1906) and Traiti d'analyse (1891-96). 

(2) Jean (1620-82), French astronomer, 
bom at La Fleche, Anjou. In 1645 he 
became professor in the College de France 
and helped to found the Paris observatory. 
He made the first accurate measurement of a 
degree of a meridian and thus arrived at an 
estimate of the radius of the earth. He 
visited Tycho Brahe’s observatory on the 
island of Hven, and determined its latitude 
and longitude. He died in Paris. 

PICASSO, Pablo, pee-kasso (1881- ), 

Spanish-bom painter, the dominating figure 
of early 20ih-ccntury French art and, with 
Braque, pioneer of cubism, w'as born 
October 25 at Malaga, Andalusia, of which 
his mother, Marta Picasso, wa.s a native. 
His father, Jose Ruiz Blasco, painter and 
art-teacher, stemmed from the Basque 
country. At fourteen Pablo entered the 
academy at Barcelona and painted Barefoot 
Girl (1895) and two years later transferred to 
Madrid for advanced training. In 1898 he 
won a gold medal for Customs of Aragon, 
which was exhibited in his native town. In 
1901 he set up in a studio at 13 Rue de 
Ravignon (now Place £mile-Goudeau), 
Montmartre. By now a master of the tradi- 
tional forms of art, to which such works as 
his Gipsy Girl on the Beach (1898) abundantly 
testify, Picasso quickly absorb^ the neo- 
impressionist influences of the Paris school 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, 06^8 and Vuillard, 
exemplified by such works as Longchamp 
(1901), The Blue Boom (1901 ; Washington), 
but soon began to develop his own idiom. 
The blue period (1902-04), a series of 
striking studies of the poor in haunting 
attitudes of despair and gloom, gave way to 
the gay, life-affirming pif^ period (1904-^), 
in which Picasso achieved for harlequins, 
acrobats and the incidents of circus life what 
D6^S had previously done for the ballet. 
Pink turned to brown m La CoWare (1905-06; 
Modern Art, N.Y.) and the remarkable 
portrait of Gertrude Stein (1906). His first 
dabblings in sculpture and die current 
enthusiasm for Nepo art are fully reflected 
in the transitional Two Nudes (1906), which 
heralded his epoch-making break with 
tradition in Les DetmiseUos d*Avignon 
(1906-07; Modem Art* N.V^r ^ to* 
blown exemplar of analytical oiitom* the 
attempt to render the dmm-dimniiiioiial on 
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the flat picture surface without resorting to 
perspective. Nature was no longer to be 
copied, decorated or idealized, but exploited 
for creative ends. Its exclusive emphasis on 
formal, geometrical criteria contrasted sharply 


a hundred operas as well as oratorios and 
church music. In 1766 he was summoned to 
Paris, and became representative of the party 
opposed to Gluck (q.v.). See E. Demoire* 
sterres, Gluck et Piccinni (1872), 


with the cult of colour of the Fauvls/s, to PICCOLOMINI, an old Italian family, who 
whom Braque for a time belonged, before obtained possession of the duchy of Amalfi 
jommg forces with Picasso in 1909 for their It produced numerous litterateurs anc 


exploration of cubism through its various 
phases; analytic, synthetic, hermetic and 
rococo, in which collage^ i.e. pieces of wood, 
wire, newspaper and striim became mediums 
side by side with paint. The Ma Jolie series 
of pictures, after the music*hall song score 
which appears in them (1911-14), are ex- 
amples of the last phase. Bradue broke 
with Picasso in 1914. From 1917 Picasso, 
through Jean Cocteau, became associated with 
Dia^ilev*s Russian Ballet, designing cos- 
tumes and sets for Parade (1917), JLe Tricorne 
(1919), Pulcinella (1920), Le Train bleu (1924) 
in both cubist and neo-classical styles, and 
thus made the former acceptable to a wider 
public. The grotesque facial and bodily 
distortions of the Three Dancers (1925; 

Modem Art, N.Y.) foreshadows the immense 
canvas of Guernica (1937; Modern Art, 

N.Y. and filmed 1949), which expressed in 

synthetic cubism Picasso*s horror of the PICHEGRU, Charles, /7ee5/i-grw (1761-1804), 


and 

warriors, one pope (Pius II), and several 
cardinals. Ottavio, Duke of Amalfi (1599- 
1656), entered the Spanish service, and, sent 
to aid the Emperor Ferdinand 11, fought 
against the Bohemians (1 620), in the Nether- 
lands, and in Wallenstein’s army at Liitzen 
(1632), and contributed to the fall of Wallen- 
stein. He greatly distinguished himself at 
Nordlingen (1634), and next year was sent 
to aid the Spaniards in the Netherlands to 
drive out the French. In 1 640 he stopped the 
advance of the Swedes for a time, but he 
was worsted by them in Silesia. In 1643 
he commanded the Spanish armies in the 
Netherlands. After the peace of Westphalia 
(1 648) be was created field-marshal. His son 
Max, who figures in Schiller’s Wallenstein, 
is a poetical fiction. See German works by 
Weyhe-Eimke 0870-71), Richter (1874) and 
Elster (19U). 


bombing of this Basque town during the 
Civil War, of war in general and compassion 
and hope for its victims. The canvas was 
exhibited in the Spanish Pavilion in the Paris 
World Fair (1937) and Picasso became 
director of the Prado Gallery, Madrid 
(193^39), During the second World War 
Picasso was mostly in Paris, and after the 
liberation joined the Communists. Neither 
Guernica nor his portrait of Stalin (1953) 
commended him to the party. Only the 
‘ Picasso Peace Dove * had some propa- 

n dist value. He designed stage sets for 
ti Cocteau and Roland Petit, illustrated 
translations of classical texts, experimented 
m sculpture, ceramics and lithography, 
allov^ his canvas to be filmed while at 
work and wrote a play, llierc is no single 
line of development. He is above all the 
great innovator. See studies by Gertrude 
Stein (1938), M. Raynal (trans. 1953), W. 
Bo^k and J. Sabarie (1955), Elgar (1955), 
F. Wittgens (1957) and R, Penrose (1958) 
who also edited the catalogue of the out- 
standing exhibition at the Tate, London 
{I960). 

PICCARD, Auguste, pte-kar (1884- ), 


French soldier, born, a labourer’s son, at 
Arbois, enlisted in 1783, and by 1793 was a 
general of division. In October, with Hoche, 
he drove back the Austrians and overran the 
Palatinate; then defeating the Austrians at 
Fleurus, June 27, 1794, continued the struggle 
into the winter, and entered Amsterdam, 
January 20, 1795. Recalled by the Thermi- 
dorians, Pichegru crushed an insurrection in 
Paris, April 1, 1 795, and next took Mannheim. 
But at the height of his fame he sold himself 
to the Bourbons. He deliberately remained 
inactive, and allowed Jourdan to be defeated. 
The Directory superseded him by Moreau. 
In 1797 he became president of the council of 
Five Hundred, and continued his Bourbon 
intrigues, but in September was arrested and 
deported to Cayenne. Escaping next year, 
he made his way to London, and thereafter 
lived in Germany and England until the 
Bourbon conspiracy of Cadoudal (q.v.) for 
the assassination of the first consul. The 
pair reached Paris, but were soon betrayed, 
and Pichegru was lodged in the Temple. 
Here he was found strangled in bed. See 
works by Sir John Hall (1915), E. Daudet 


- . , - (1901), (^udrillier (1908). 

Swiss physicist, born at Basel, became PJCHON, Stepben Jean Marie, pee^shd 
professor at Brussels in 1922 and held posts (1857-1933), French statesman and journalist, 

at Lausanne, Chicago and Minnesota * *- •“ “ ^ ‘ ““ 

Universiticft. He ascended 16-17 km. by 
balloon (1931-32) into the stratosphere. In 
1948 he explored the ocean depths olf W. 

Africa in a bathyscaphe which he constructed 
from his own design. His son Jackies, 
together with an American naval omcer 
Donald Walsh, established a world record by 
divmg more than seven miles in the U.S. 


born at Amay-le-Duc in Burgundy, served on 
Clemenceau’s paper La Justice before entering 
in 1885 the Chamber of Deputies, Sent in 
turn as minister to Port-au-Prince, San 
Domingo, Rio de Janeiro, Peking and Tunis, 
he represented the powers in negotiations 
with China during the Boxer Rebellion. He 
became minister of foreign affairs twice, in 
1906 and again from 1917 to 1920, when he 


battaytcai^ Triestt into the Marianas Trench jpmrf Ptm Jownal ^ m ppltticai editor 
of the J^ac Ocean in January i960. See PIC^, (1) Andrew m88-1833). Sctrttish 
the faOier’s /« Mhon and Satkyseapha audior, was.bom m Pawley and died m 
(1936). London, having pnUabed a aeries of aoveli. 

oo mp oaer, town at Bari, wrote over Legacy (1830) and Waltham (1833). 
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(2) EbeneKer (1769-1816), Scottish poet, 
born at Paisley, died a teacher in Edinbutigh- 
He published several volumes of Scots poems 
and a Pocket Dictionary of the Scottish 
Dialect (1818). 

PICKERING, (1) Edward Charles (1846-1919). 
American astronomer, bora at Boston, 
educated at Harvard, became professor of 
^ Physics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1876 he was appointed 
professor of Astronomy and director of the 
observatory at Harvard, where his work was 
concerned with stellar photometry and 
classification of spectra of the stars. He 
invented the meridian photometer. 

(2) WUliam (1796-1854), English publisher, 
set up for himself in 1820, and became known 
by his * Diamond Classics * (1821-31), his 

* AJdine * edition of the poets, Ac. 

(3) WilUam Henry (1858-1938), American 
astronomer, brother of (1), born at Boston, 
discovered Phoebe, the 9th satellite of Saturn. 
He was in charge of an observation station 
at Arequipa and from 1900 director of a 
station at Mandeville, Jamaica. 

PICKFORD, Mary, n4e Gladys Mary Smith 
(1893- ), American actress, bora in 

Toronto, first appeared on the stage at 
the of five, and in 1913 she made her 
first film. The Violin Maker of Cremona^ 
directed by D. W. Griffith. Her beauty and 
ingenuous charm soon won her the title of 

* The World's Sweetheart Her many 
sucoessfbl films include Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm^ Poor Little Rich Girl, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy^ Sparrows and The Taming of the 
Shrew. She married (i) Owen Moore, (ii) 
Douglas Fairbanks (both marriages dis- 
solve), (iii) Charles Rogers. 

PICKLE THE SPY. See Macdonell. 

PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA (1463-94). 
Italian philosopher, the son of the Count of 
Mirandoia, in his youth visited the chief 
universities of Italy and France. In 1486 he 
issued a challenge to all comers to debate on 
anv of nine hundred thc.ses at Rome, but the 
debate was forbidden by the pope on the 
score of the heretical tendency of some of 
the theses, and Pico suffered persecution 
until Alexander VI in 1493 absolved him of 
heresy. He was the last of the schoolmen; 
and his works are a bewildering compound 
of mysticism and recondite knowledge. A 
humanist as well as a theoloman, he wrote 
various Latin epistles and elegies and a series 
of florid Italian sonnets. His philosophical 
writings include Heptaplus and De Hominis 
Dhpdmie, the theme of which is free wfii. 
See his Life by his nephew (trans. by Sir 
Thomas More; best ed. by J. M. Rigg, 1890), 
Pater's Studies in the Renaissance (1873). 
two Italian works by Dt Giovanni (1882-94) 

Prmw'pe Concordiae (1941). 
peek^tny. Name of a Swiss family 
; to wbm belong^ : 

^(1) AMiribe (1799-1875), a native of 
Gieeva, and wiit^ on the Celts and primitive 

Mas (1809-72), zoologist and 
physicist at Geneva and Rmhii, known Orom 


his liquefaction of oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbonic acid. 

PICTON, Sir Thomas (1758-1815), British 
soldier, born at PoySton, Pembrokeshire, 
entered the army in 1771. In 1794 he went 
out to the West Indies, took part in the 
conquest of several of the islands and was 
appointed (1797) govenior of Trinidad, in 
1801 becoming general. In 1803 he was 
superseded, but immediately after appointed 
commandant of Tobago. He returned, 
however, to England to take his trial for 
having permitted, under the old Spanish laws, 
a female prisoner to be tortiued. He was 
found technically guilty (1806). but On appeal 
was acquitted. He saw active service again 
in the walchcren expedition (1809), and was 
made governor of Flushing. In 1810 he went 
to Spain, and in command of the ' Fitting 
Division ' rendered brilliant service at 
Busaco, Fuentes de Ohoro, Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Badajoz, Vitoria, the battles of the Pyrenees, 
Orthez and Toulouse. Created a G.C.B., 
he was seriously wounded at Quatre Bras, 
and fell leading his men to the charge at 
Waterloo. See Memoirs by H. B. Robmson 
(1835). 

PIERCE, Franklin (1804 69), American poli- 
tician, fourteenth president of the United 
States, born at Hillsborough, N.H., studied 
taw, and was admitted to the bar in 1827. 
From 1 829 to 1 833 he was a member of the 
state legislature, and for two years speaker; 
he was then elected to congress as a Democrat, 
and in 1837 to the U.S. Senate. As a leader 
of his party, he advocated the annexation of 
Texas with or without slavery and, after his 
opponents, the Whi^ and Freesoilers had 
been victorious in 1846, volunteered for the 
Mexican war and was made brigadier- 
general. in 1852 Pierce was nominated as a 
compromise-candidate for the presidency 
against General Scott, the Whig nominee, 
and elected. He defended slavery and the 
fugitive slave Jaw. The events of his 
administration were the treaty for reciprocity 
of trade with the British American colonies, 
the treaty with Japan, the filibustering 
expeditions of Walker to Nicaragua and of 
others to Cuba, and, especially, the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise and Uie passing 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which kindled a 
flame that ulttmatcly led to the Civil War. 
The unpopularity of this act led to his 
enforced retirement from politics in 1857. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, //wn-dliuy/Arc 
(r. 1420-92), a Floresitme rellgioui pamter, 
was born and died at Borgo San Sepotcro. 
He is known especially for his fiesooea, long 
neglected, the Story €f the True Chme In the 
choir of San Francesca, Armaus, He also 
wrote a treatise on geometry and a manual 
on perspective. See studies hy K, Qark 
(1951), Venturi (1953) and BetUURMijn954). 
PIERO DI COEIMO, properiy IWO 81 
Lmreuzo (1462-1521). Florentine painter, 
took the name of his master, Cosimo Rosselli. 
Hit later style was tfifiueueed by Signorelli 
and Leonardo da V'met and amotis h» 
known works are Pereeui and An^i^da 
imd Death of Procris (NaL Gallery, 
). See Moooinddi by R. Langtou 
Douidaafl946>. 
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P1£RR£» AbM, properly Groubs* Henri 
Antoine (1912- ), French priest, born in 
Lyon, served with distinction during World 
War il and ^came a member of the resistance 
movement in 1942. Elected deputy in the 
constituent assembly after the war, he 
resigned in 1951 to concentrate on helping 
the homeless of Paris. Forming his band of 
^mpanions of Emmaus, he provided, with 
little monetary assistance, at least a minimum 
of shelter for hundreds of families and finally 
secured the aid of the French government in 
dealing with this problem. 

PIERSON, originally Pearson, Henry Hugo 
(1815-73), English composer, born at Oxford, 
the son of the Dean of Salisbury, was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1844-45 he was Reid 
profes^r of Music in Edinburgh, and from 
1846 lived in Germany. He composed the 
music for the second part of Goethe's Faust, 
the operas LeiUi and Contarini, the oratorios 
Jerusakm and Hezekiah, and many songs. 

PIETRO. See Peter. 


PIGAFETTA, Francesco Antonio (1491-1535), 
Italian traveller, born at Vicenza, sailed with 
Magelian (q.v.), and wrote the account of the 
voyage (trans. with introd. by Robertson, 

PIGAULiE, Jean Baptiste, pee-gal (1714-85), 
French sc^ptor, born and died in Paris, was 
extremely popular in his day. His works 
include a statue of Voltaire and the tomb of 
Marshal Maurice de Saxe at Strasbourg. 
Hts VinuSp F Amour ei FAmUk is in the 
Louvre. 

PIGNON,fidottara,pefe-yd(i905- ), French 
painter, bom at Marles-lcs-Mincs, was a 
Sunday painter until 1943. His works are 
rich in colour, and his treatment of forms 
was inRuenoed by the Cubists and by Villon. 
Many of bis pictures are studies of miners — 
e.g. the Mkaur mart (1952) — and of harvest 
scenes and peasants. 

PIGOTT, RfdMid (c. 1828 89), Irish journa- 
list, bom in County Meath, be^me editor and 
proprietor of The Irishmofi and two other 
papers of Fenian or extreme Nationalist 
type* whtdi be disposed of in 1881 to Parnell 
and others. Already suspected by hts party, 
be sold in 1886 to a ' Loyal and Patriotic 
Union * papers incriminating Parnell in the 
Phoenix Park tragedy, on which were based 
The timen articles *FamelUsro and Crime \ 
Convicted of faisebood, he confessed that he 
had forged the more important papers, fled, 
and shot himself in Madrid. See his Remtnish 
rfiicer(2ild cd. 1883). 

PURER, WRfeltt, pfiter (1894-1947), X>utcb 
compom, bom at a:^st, one of the foremost 
of modem eemiposeri of the Nctberlands, 
tau^t at Amstodam Consemtoift. He 
wrote syntpfttonim and other orchestral 

9pift 

PILATE, Pemiiia, fifth Roman procurator of 
it^aea and SantaHa, firom a.d. 26 to 36, in 
whose time im» euBered. Under his rule 
^ere^ wm ombieaks, and at length 
Vitelliua idiR hte to Rome to answer to 
Uaam (Agi, M on dhargm of rapacity and 
cruelty, Euapbmi ttdis us that Piiata made 
away with himaelf; others say he was 
banished to Vtaon ARodMogum (FIvimv), 


or beheaded under Nero. Tradition makes 
him (or his wife) accept Christianity, and 
associates him with Pilatus in Switzerland. 
The so-called Acts of Pilate arc utterly 
unauthentic. See Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Acten 
(1871). 

PILE, Sir Frederick Alfred, 2iid Bart. (1884- 
), British general, won the D.S.O. and 
the M.C. in the first World War and throu^- 
out the second commanded Britain's anti- 
aircraft defences. In 1945 he was appointed 
director-general of the Ministry of Works. 

PILNYAK, Boris (1894-71938), Russian 
author whose real name was Boris Andreye- 
vtch Vogau, wrote novels and short stories 
including The Naked Year (1922) and The 
Volga Flows Down to the Caspian Sea (1930; 
English trans. 1932). His main theme was 
the effect of the revolution on the middle 
classes in Russia. He was arrested in 1938 
and may now be dead. See G. Stmve, 
Twenty-nve Years of Soviet Russian Literature 
(1944). 

PILON, Germain, pee-i6 (1537-90), French 
sculptor, born in Parts, is recognized as 
one of the leading renaissance artists. 
Among his works are the statues of Henry II 
and Catherine de Mddicis at St Denis, the 
* Virgin ' in St Paul de Louis in Paris and the 
bronze Cardinal Ren6 de Biraque in the 
Louvre. In these, in contrast with his earlier 
more conventional work, such as ^ The Three 
Graces his keen feeling for and observation 
of nature have (produced figures which are 
both more realistic and more emotional. He 
also produced skilful medals especially of the 
French royal family. See study by i. Babelon 
(1927). 

PILOTY, Karl von (1826-86), German painter, 
born at Munich, became head of a new 
Munich school of painters, in 1856 professor 
of Painting at the Munidi Academy, and in 
1874 director. Piloty was a pronounced 
realist. His finest pictures belong to the class 
of historical genre. Most have melancholy 
subjects. 

PILPAY. SecBiDPAi. 


PILSUDSKI, Jdzef (1867-1935), Polish mar- 
shal and statesman, bom at Zulow (Wilno), 
suffered frequent imprisonment in the cause 
of Polish independence. In 1887 he was 
sent to Siberia for five years, on his return 
becoming leader of the Polish Socialist party 
and from 1894 editor of the unauthorized 
Workman. After further terms of imprison- 
ment in V/mAsv and St Petersburg, he escaped 
to Cracow and bcaan to form a band of 
troops which at the beginning of the 1914-18 
war fought on the side of Austria. In 1917, 
realizing that Poland's situation was not to 
be bettered by a change from Russian to 
Austin-German domination, he disbanded 
hts fighting force and was imprisoned in 
Magdeburg by the Germans. , to 1918 a ‘ 
republic was s^ up in Poland with PiBudski 
as its provisional president ^ In 1919* a 
maiihal, he led an army in a strug^ to 
establish Poland’s fnmtietSj but waslhi^ 
back in 1920 by the Bohflievik army. In 1921 
he went into retirement owing to disagree- 
ment with the government which he returned 
to overthrow in 1926, becoming minister ^ 
war Inter premier. His rmrait in the 
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constitution produced in Poland a dictator- 
ship which prevailed until his death. Al- 
though he had resigned the premiership in 
1928, he remained the real ruler of the counti^ 
in his capacity of minister of war. See Life 
by R. Landau (English trans. 1931). 

PINAY. Antoine, pee-nay (1891- ), French 

politician, was bom in the Rhdne depart- 
ment. Primarily an industrialist and the 
very successful mayor of the town of St 
Chamond, he first entered politics in 1936 as 
deputy, becoming senator in 1938. Since 
1946 he has been minister of transport and 
public works and of tourism; in 1952 became 
prime minister from March to December, 
minister of foreign affairs (1955-56), and in 
De Gaulle’s government of 1958 he was 
appointed minister of finance and economic 
anairs. 


PINCHBECK, (1) Christopber (c. 1670>1732). 
a London clockmaker and constructor of 
automata, invented the alloy of copper and 
zinc called by his name. 

(2} Christopiier (c. 17 10-83), second son of 
(1), invented astronomical clocks, automatic 
pneumatic brakes, patent candle-snuffers, 

&C. 

PINCKNEY, Charles Cotesworth (1746-1825), 
American statesman, bora at Charleston, 
S.C., was sent to England and educated at 
Oxford, read law, and studied at Caen 
Military Academy. He afterwards settled as 
barrister at Charleston. He was Washing- 
ton’s aide-de-camp at Brandywine and 
Germantown, but was taken prisoner at the 
surrender of Charleston ( 1 780). A member of 
the convention that framed the U.$. con- 
stitution (1787), he introduced the clause 
forbidding religious tests. In 1796 the 
Directory refused to receive him as minister 
to France. In 1804-08 he was twice Federal- 
ist candidate for the presidency. 

PINDAR, (1) Gr. Pindaros (c. 522 b.c.-c. 440 
B.C.), the chief lyric poet of Greece, born of 
an old and illustrious family, at Cynosce- 

g ialae near Thebes, the capital of Boeotia. 

e commenced his career as a compo^r of 
choral odes at twenty with a song of victory 
still extant {Pyth, X, written in 502). He 
soon readied the highest rank in his profes- 
sion, and composed odes for persons in all 
parts of the Greek world — ^for the tyrants of 
Syracuse and Macedon, as well as for the free 
cities of Greece. In his poems he gives advice 
and reproof as well as praise to his patrons. 
Pindar was in the prime of life when Salamis 
and Thermopylae were fought, when Greek 
poetry and philosophy were at their greatest. 
He wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithy- 
rainbs* odes for processions, mimic dancing 
iOD|g^ convivial sonm, dirges, and odes in 
praise of princes. Of all thm poems we 
possess fragmenu only, but his zpinikia or 
Triumphal Odes have come down to us 


eiitife. They are divided into four books, 
cektaalmg the victories won in the Olyrnm^, 
Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian games. They 
fll0w the intense admiration of the Greeks 
Ibr bodily prowess and beauty; such 
oosas UKm ^ gods and are aacred. The 
iprdimdwdrk of Pindar’s poems consisu In 
uuMO iegands whi^ form die Otnek religious 
Btearatiis»,aaid his protest against mydis dis- 


honouring to the gods shows a reverent 
nature. See works by Tycho Mommsen 
(1845), L. Schmidt (1862). Friederichs (1863), 
Lubbert (1882), Croiset (3rd ed. Paris 1896), 
Norwood (1945). 

(2) Peter. See Wolcot. 

PINEL, Philippe (1745-1826) French physi- 
cian, bora in Languedoc, graduated at 
Toulouse, worked in Montpellier and in 1793 
became head of the BicStre and later worked 
at the Salp6tri6re. His humanitarian 
methods, emphasizing the psychological 
approach, reformed the old barbarous 
treatment of the insane and are contained in 
his great Traitd m^dico-philosophique sur 
r alienation men tale (1801). 

PINERO, Sir Arthur Wing, pUna/rd (1855- 
1934), English playwright, born in London, 
studied law, but in 1874 made his d6but on 
the stage at Edinburgh, and in 1875 joined 
the Lyceum company. His first play, £200 a 
Year, appeared m 1877, followed by a series 
of comedies. In 1893, with The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray, generally reckoned his best, he 
began a period of realistic tragedies which 
were received with enthusiastic acclamation 
and made him the most successful playwright 
of his day. He was the author of some fifty 
plays which included The Squire (1881) and 
The Profligate (1889) from his earlier works 
and from his later The Gay Lord Quex (1899), 
His House in Order (1906) and Mid^Channel 
(1909). He was knighted in 1909. See W. 
Archer, English Dramatists of Today (1882) 
and J. W. Cunliffe, Modern English Play- 
wrights, 

PINKERTON, (1) Allan (1819-84), American 
detective, bora in Glasgow, was a cooper 
and a Chartist who in 1842 settled at Dunuee, 
111. He became a detective and deputy- 
sheriff and in 1861 guarded Abraham Lincoln. 
He was head of the American secret service, 
and founder at Chicago of a great detective 
agency, the first in the United States. 

(2) John (1758-1826), Scottish man of 
letters, born at Edinburglt, in 1780 settled in 
London, and in 1802 in Paris. His twenty- 
four books include Essay on Medals 0784), 
Origin of the Scythians or Goths (1747), in 
which he first fell foul of the Celts against 
whom he was strongly prejudiced, Icotw- 
graphia Scot lea (1795-97) and Wal^Uana 
(1799). Sec his Literary Correspondence 
0830). 

PINTO, Fenifto Mendez (c, 1516-83), Portu- 
guese adventurer, born near Coimbra, at 
twenty-seven made his way to India, and 
remained twenty-one years in south-east 
Asia, leading a life of adventure, fijshting 
pirates, trading and going on spedal missions 
to Japan or elsewhere. He returned in 1 558, 
and wrote an extravagant account of his 
adventures, Peregrinagam (1614: Eng. trans. 
^ F. Ckiaan. 1663; abridged ed, ISA). ^ 

PfNTUlUCCHIO, the name given to the 
painter Bernardino dl Betm \eghf peen-too- 
re^'yd (1454-1513), was bora at Perugia. 
An assitlant to Perujrino, he helped him with 
the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, 
and he himself painted frescNpes in several 
Roman churdies and in the VaticaA hbrary# 
aJio at Orvieto, Siena, Ac. Me executed a 
few panel pietmee, and died at Stena. oce 
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two works by Schmarsow (1880-82), and 
one by Ricci (trans. 1902). 

PINWELL, George John (1842-75), Bni^ish 
artist, bom in London, known for his wood- 
engravings and illustrations for Goldsmith, 
Jean Tngelow, The Arabian Nights, &c., and 
for exquisite water-colour subject paintings, 
few in number owing to his early death. 

PINZON, Vicente Ydilez, peen-thon' (c. 1460- 
c. 1524), Spanish discoverer of Brazil, 
belonged to a wealthy Andalusian family. 
He commanded the Nim in the first expedi- 
tion of Columbus (1492), and, unlike his 
brother, Martin, who commanded another 
vessel, remained loyal to his chief. In 1499 
he sailed on his own account, and on January 
26, 1500, landed near Pernambuco, on the 
Brazil coast, which he followed north to the 
Orinoco. He was made governor of Brazil 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. See J. R. 
M‘Clymont’8 Vicente AHez Pincon (1916). 

PIOMBO, l^bastian del, pyom'bd (1485- 
1547), painter, was of the family of Luciani, 
and was called Del Piombo (‘ of the Seal *) 
from his becoming in 1523 sealer of briefs to 
Pope Clement VII. He studied under 
Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione: went to 
Rome about 1510, where he worked in 
conjunction with Michelangelo. In 1519 he 
painted his masterpiece, the Raising of 
iMzarus (now in the National Gallciy, 
London): and was an excellent portrait- 
painter. See Milanesi, Les Correspondants de 
hfichet Ange (Tt. trans. 1890>. 

PIOZZI or THRALE, Mrs, n^e Hester Lynch 
Saliisiiiiry, pyofsee (1741-1821), was bom 
at Bodvel in Carnarvonshire, and in 1763 
married Henry Thrale, a prosperous South- 
wark brewer. Dr Samuel Johnson in 1765 
conceived an extraordinary affection for her, 
was domesticated in her house at Streatham 
Place for over sixteen years, and for her 
sake learned to soften many of his eccen- 
tricities. Thrale also esteemed Johnson, 
carried him to Brighton, to Wales in 1774, 
and to France in 1775, and made him one 
of his four executors. Thrale died in April 
1781, after his wife had borne him twelve 
children, and in 1784 the brewery was sold 
for £135,0(X). Dr Johnson began to feel 
himself slighted as the widow became at- 
tached to the Italian musician Piozzi. The 
marriage took place in July 1784; the pair 
travelled throuj^ France, Italy, Germany 
and Belgium, returning to England in 1787, 
to Streatham in 1790; but soon after Mrs 
Piozzi built Brynbelta on the Clwyd, where 
Piozzi died in 1809. Vivacious, frank, witty 
and charming, she was pretty, if 
beautifiil. She wrote poems and published 
Anecdotes of j>r Johnson (1786) and Letters 
to and fi^m Dr Johnson (1788), Stec her 
Autobiography (reprinted mi), her Thrattana 
(note-book; ed. by Hugli^, 1913), her letters 
to Penelope Pennington (1913), French 
Jourmtis if Mrs Thraie and Dr Johnson (1932), 
the Queeney Letters (ed. Lord Lansdownc, 
1934l^ueeiiey was her eldest daughter), 
Maiijrii?s Plozziana (1833), books by ^ley 
(1891); aitrocd (mh, a»4 Scott* The Blue- 

English artist, bora 
at Epiomu In 1933 he met Braque, and 


experiments in many media, including collage, 
led to a representational style which grew 
naturally from his abstract discipline. He 
designed sets for the theatre and painted a 
series of topographical pictures, e.g. the 
water-colours of Windsor Castle commis- 
sioned by H.M. the Queen in 1941-42, and 
dramatic pictures of war damage. His 
publications include Brighton Aquatints 
(1939) and Buildings and Prospects (1949). 
See the study edited by S. J. Woods (1955). 
PIPPI. See Giulio Romano. 

PIPPIN. SeeWpiN. 

PIRANDELLO, Luigi (1867-1936), Italian 
dramatist, novelist and short story writer, 
was born at Girgenti (Agrigento). He studied 
at Rome and Bonn, becoming a lecturer 
in literature at Rome (1897-1922). After 
writing powerful and realistic novels and 
short stories, including // Fu Mania Pascal 
(1903) and Si Giro (1916), he turned to the 
theatre and became a leading exponent of the 
* grotesque * school of contemporary drama. 
Among his plays are Six Characters in search 
of an Author (1920), Enrico TV (1922) and 
Come Tu Mi Vuoi (1930). In 1925 he estab- 
lished a theatre of his own in Rome and his 
company took his plays all over Europe. 
Many of his later plays, beginning with 
Come Tu Mi Vuoi, have been filmed. In 1934 
he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 
See study by W. Starkie (1927). 

PIRANESI, Giambattista, pee-ra-na/zee 
(1720-78), Italian architect and copper- 
engraver of Roman antiquities, was born at 
Venice. He worked in Rome producing 
innumerable etchings of the city both in 
ancient times and in his own day. See studies 
by Mayor (1952) and H. Thomas (1954). 
PIRE, Georges, peer (1910- ), Belgian priest, 
born at Dinant, lectured in moral philosophy 
at Louvain (1937-47) and was awarded the 
Croix dc Guerre for resistance work as priest 
and intelligence officer in the second World 
War and in 1958 the Nobel Peace prize for 
his scheme of * European villages *, including 
‘ Anne Frank village ’, in Germany, for 
elderly refugees and destitute children. See 
his autobiography (trans. I960). 

PIRON, Alexis, pee-rd (1689-1773), Frrach 
poet, playwright and wit, born at Dijon, 
who. according to his own epitaph, ‘was 
nothing, not even an Ac^emiciM See 
$aintsbuTy*s Miscellaneous Essays (1892). 
PISANO, (1) Andrea (r. 1270-1349), Italian 
sculptor, born at Pontedera, became famo^ 
as a worker in bronze and a sculptor in 
marble, settling in Florcna. ^ In 1347 be 
worked in the cathedral at Orvieto on reliefs 

(c. 1250-c. 1320), Italian 
sculptor, assisted his father (3). He built 
the fine pulpit in Pisa cathedral and for. 
several years worked on the cathedral at^ 
Siena. 

(3) I«ceol« (c. 122i^. »284). 

«ailptor of Pi»a, hthw of (2), exegited three 
work* stiU adored for their c*coll«i»-.4he 
pallet of the bBptirtery at JPisa <««>>, tiie 
S^e of St DomTok to a chureh 
(1267) and to “ft**** *1 

^a (126S). Ho was alM an ardiltect aad 
engineer. 
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(4) Vittore, or Antonio Pfsanefio (c. 1395- 
c. 1455), bom at San Visilio, was both fresco- 
painter and medallist and also was noted for 
his drawings of animals. 

PISISTRATUS, Gr. Peldgtratos, phsi^tr^tus 
(c. 600-527 B.C.), ‘ tyrant ' of Athens, acted at 
nrst with his kinsman Solon, but soon became 
leader of a peopIe*s party in Attica, eager 
for equality of political privileges. In 560, 
with a band of personal followers, he seh^ 
the Acropolis. The heads of the aristocratic 
party fled, but returned in 554 and drove 
Pisistratus into exile (552). Supported by 
Thebes and Argos, he in 541 landed at 
Marathon, and marched on the capital. At 
Pallene he completely defeated his opponents, 
and thenceforward lived in undisturbed 
possession of power, and transmitting at his 
death hts supremacy to his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, the Pisisrratldae. He enforced 
obedience to the laws of Solon, emptied the 
city of its poorest citizens, and made them 
a^pncultunsts, secured provision for old and 
disabled soldiers; encouraged literature and 
adorned Athens. 

PISSARRO, pee-sa-ro, (1) Camille (1830- 
1903), French impressionist artist, bom at 
St Thomas, West Indies, went in 1855 to 
Paris, where he was much influenced by 
Corot's landscapes. In 1870 he lived in 
England for a short time, this being the first 
of several visits. Most of his works were 
painted in the countryside round Paris, and 
he lived at Pontoise from 1872 to 1884. In 
the next year he met Signac and Seurat and 
for the next five years adopted their divisionist 
style. Pissarro was the leader of the original 
Impressionists, and the only one to exhibit at 
all eight of the Group exhibitions in Paris 
from 1874 to 1886. He had considerable 
influence on Cezanne and Gauguin at the 
beginning of their artistic careers. His 
fhmous painting of the Bouhvard Mofttmartre 
by night (1897) is in the National Gallery, 
London. Sec his Letters to his son Lucien, 
edited in 1943 by /. Rewatd. 

(2) Locleii (1863-1944), French painter, 
designer, wood-engraver and printer, son of 
(1), came to England in 1890, founded 
(1894) the Eragny press, designed types, and 
patnted landscapes, showing the divisionist 
touch. 

PISTON, Walter (1894- ), American 

composer of Italian descent, bora in Rock- 
tend. Me., trained originally as an artist, 
first took a serious interest in music as a 
student at Harvard. He later studied in 
Paris under Nadia Boulanger and return^ 
to Harvard as professor of Music. As a 
^cher he has produced books on harmony, 
csounterpomt and orchestration. His com- 
pofttions, which include four symphonies 
^ a quantity of other orchestral music and 

T%e imrfd^fe Fhmisu are m a modem, 
goo^lwteal style that includes clemenu 



physician and satirist, bom in Edinburgh* 
practised medicine there before bemg 
appointed in 1692 professor at Leyden. 
Returning to Edinburgh in 1693, he was 
notorious as a Jacobite, an Episcopalian and 
satirist of Presbyterianism. He founded the 
medical faculty at Edinburgh and his medical 
writings appeared in 1701 under the title of 
Dissertationes medicae. Sec Life by Webster 
(1781). 

PITMAN, Sir Isaac (1813-97), English 
inventor of a shorthand system, was bom 
at Trowbridge, Wiltshire. First a clerk, he 
became a schoolmaster at Barton-on- 
Humber (1832-36) and at Wotton-under- 
Edge, where he issued bis Stenographic Sound 
Hand (1837). Dismissed frwn Wotton 
because he had joined the New (Sweden- 
borgian) Church, he conducted a school at 
Bath (1839-43). Henceforward his career is 
the history of the development of shorthand 
and spelling reform. In 1842 he brought out 
the Phonetic Journal^ and in 1845 opened 
premises in London. He was knighted in 
1894. SceLifeby A. Baker (1908). 
PITSCOTTIE, Robert Lindsay of (c. 1500-65), 
Scottish historian, bom at Pitscottie near 
Cupar, was the author of The Chronicles of 
Scotland, 1436-1565, His style is quaint and 
graphic, and his facts trustworthy, exc^t 
where he deals in marvels. The best edition 
is Sheriff Mackay’s (1899-1911). 

PITT, (!) Thomas (1653-1726), son of the 
rector of Blandford. became a wealdiy East 
India merchant, governor of Madras, and 
purchaser for £20,400 of the Pitt Diamond, 
which he sold in 1717 to xhc French regent 
to become one of the state jewels of France. 
In 179} it was valued at £460,000. His eldest 
son, Robert, was father of the Earl of 
Chatham (q.v.); his second, Thomas (c. 
1688-1729), was first Earl of Londonderry- 

(2) William, the Elder. Sec Chatham. 

(3) William (1759-1 806), English statesman, 
second son of the Eari of Chatham, was bora 
at Hayes near Bromley. He was never sent 
to school, but entered Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, at fourteen. From his youth he 
was trained for political life. He became an 
excellent classical scholar, but he valued the 
classical writers mainly as a school of lan- 

n and of taste. He was called to the bar 
9e 1780, but in September parliament 
was dissolved, and he stood for Cambridge 
University, but was r^ted. Sir James 
Lowther, however, gave hhn a seat for 
Appleby, and Pitt enfered the House of 
Commons in January 1781. The Tory 
ministry of Lord North was then tottering 
under the disasters in Amerfea, and eon* 
fronted by the Old Whigs who 
Rockingham, among them Foat and Burke, 
and by a smaller body who had beeuathl^d 
to the fortunes of Chathaiii, autB as 
tome. Camden, and Barrd, Pifit 
himself into the fray, and on aevitell toeadoBs 
assailed the falling minntir, tnlt mused to 
cast in his lot with the opposilfon. Upo>' 
North*! resimation in MarS 1782a ministry 
wu formed under RodkinghaStt* tot P<tt 
dedtned several offers of poMon. Heitevc 
“ oenerat support to the new mifiiatnrs, tot 
^ fofwaid iht questioft of pirliittB*®- 
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tary Teform. On July 1» 17S2« Roclcins^iatn 
dftOi and while Fox insisted on die leadership 
of the Duke of Portland, the king nuMie 
Shelburne first lord. Fox resigned, and Pitt 
became chancellor of the Exchequer. Peace 
negotiations between England and the United 
States were signed in November and with 
France and Spain in Januaiy 1783, while a 
truce was estaolished with Holland, and the 
first steps were taken towards a liberal 
commercial treaty with the United States. 
White Pitt’s reputation steadily rose, the 
Shelburne ministry was weak and divided; 
but Pitt stood loyally by his chief. Two votes 
of censure directed against the peace were 
carried through the Commons, and on 
February 24, 1783, Shelburne resigned. The 
king implored Pitt, who had displayed 
splendid parliamentary talents, to accept the 
l^dership, and gave him an absolute 
authority to name his colleagues. It was a 
daxsiing offer, but he saw clearly that the 
hour of triumph had not yet come. After a 
tong struggle the king was obliged to yield, 
ana on April 2 a coalition ministry was 
formed under the Duke of Portland, with 
Fox and North as joint secretaries of state. 
Pitt relhsed his old post of chancellor of the 
Exdieqiier, and as leader of the Opposition 
brought forward an elaborate scheme of 
parliamentary reform. He was defeated by 
i9Z to 149, but he succeeded in bringing Fox 
and .Nor^ into direct collision. His other 
measure for the reform of abuses in the public 
offices passed the Commons, but was rejected 
in the Lords. A government bill modifying 
the charter of the l^st India Company shared 
a like fate ; the ministry refused to resign, and 
the Commons supported them by large 
majorities; but the king dismissed them In 
December 1783, and Pitt took office as 
chaticeUor of the Exchequer and first Hord 
of the Treasury. His position seemed hope- 
less; there was a majority of more than a 
hundred against him in the Commons, in 
which Pilt was the only Cabinet minister, 
while Dundas was the only considerable 
debater who supported him against the 
attacks of North, Fox, Burke and Sheridan. 
But Pitt fought his battle with a skill and 
resolution never surpassed in parliamentary 
history, A tong succession of hostile votes 
was carried, but failed to drive him from 
office, and soon signs appeared that the 
country was with him. The magnanimitv he 
showed in rd^sing a great sinecure omcc 
added greatly to his popularly. The majori- 
ties against him grm steadily smaller. At 
last, on Mardb 25. 1784, parltmment was 
dissolved, and the ensuing electioit made Pftt 
one of oia most powerifhl mlnitteti m all 
Engfisk hfslon^, and ncepaied the way for a 
mtnh^ vriihm brntedL lamost unbroken, for 
twenty years. I^w the House of Comiims 
accrniredaiiewlmponanoetn ^ 
the people a new control over its proceedii^ 
and die iitt ford of die Treasmy comj^e 
ascendmijesr in 4m govemment The tomey 
Questhm piiilamentary 

weps aholliped, refb^mi 'were . t&troaWM 
i&to rtveoiia the wheit lyAi 


of taxation and of trade duties was tiioroughly 
revised. The finances of the country, dis- 
organized by the American war, became once 
more flourishing. An enlightened commer- 
cial treaty was negotiated with France, In 
foreign politics Pitt was for some years 
equally successful. HU love of peace was 
sincere, but the influence of England in 
European councils rose greatly, and he 
showed much tact in extricating England 
from the ambitious designs of Prussia. But 
he cast aside too lightly ou the first serious 
opposition parliamentary reform and the 
abolition of the slave-trade. His attempt to 
establish free-trade between England and 
Ireland failed through an explosion of manu- 
facturing jealousy in England. More real 
blame attaches to his opposition to reforming 
the enormous abuses in the Irish parliament 
and to his uncertain policy towards the Irish 
Catholics. He created peerages with extreme 
lavishness. When the French Revolution 
broke out his policy was one of absolute 
neutrality. Reluctantly he drew the sword 
believing that a struggle with France would 
be both short and easy. His early mitiUry 
enterprises were badly planned and badly 
executed but the navy, fostered by him in 
peace time, was much stronger than that of 
France. Through fear of the revolutionary 
spirit, he was led into stem domestic 
measures. Corn had risen to famine price 
and great distress prevailed, and the govern- 
ment attempted to meet it by very lU-oon- 
ceived relaxations of the poor-laws. In 
Ireland Pitt tried first to win ine Catholics by 
measures of conciliation. He then, after the 
rebellion, suggested a legislative union wluch, 
was to be followed by Catholic emancipation, 
the payment of the priests and a commutation 
of tithes. The first measure was carried by 
very corrupt means, but the king declared 
himself inexorably opposed to Catholic 
emancipation. Pitt resigned his omoe into 
the hands of his follower Addington in 
February 1801 ; but a month later he blared 
that he would abandon Catholic claims ^d 
resumed oflRcc in May 1804 on this under- 
standing. The war, suspended by the peace 
of Amiens, had broken out with renewed 
vehemence. There was dang^ of mvasioi^ 
and Pitt desired to combine tlw most 
eminent men of all parties in the mmisW] 
but the king’s animosity towards Fox.^ 
him Fox’s supporters and he was aided 
by an alliance with the weak Addmg^ 
But with little help from hts colleagtim Pitt 
was hailed as the saviour of Europe after ^ 
great victory of Trafalgar in 1805. But his 
health was now broken and k© dW at Pgney# 
January 23, 1806, and was buried in West- 
mkwtw AbUy. fctt 

he never maed ta geBWrtepci^ 

Few meo powMsed to » ^ 

power M conBiBmdtM, *tectow vm 
controlling, and he ias{d^ tto “•****/^ 
ooboimded OMSMmea. He 
flrttitotesmen to 
Smito. Hli MIiAm |Jb 
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Rosebery (1891), Lord Ashbourne (1899), 
Whibley (1906), Holland Rose (1911-12, 
1926), Sir Charles Petrie (1935). 

PITTACUS OF MITYLENE (c. 650-570 B.C.), 
Greek ruler, one of the * Seven Wise Men * 
of Greece, whose experience, according to the 
ancients, was embodied in * Know thine 
o ppor tunity * and other aphorisms. 

PITTER, Ruth (1897- ), English poetess, 

born at Ilford, Essex, wrote verse from a very 
early age and later was encouraged by Hilaire 
Belloc. Her writing belongs to no particular 
school and for inspiration she has drawn 
mainly upon the beauty of natural things. 
In 1955 she was awarded the Queen’s Gold 
Medal for Poeti^, having already won the 
Hawthomdcn Prize in 1936 with A Trophy of 
Arms. Other volumes include First and 
Second Poems (1927), A Mad Lady's Garland 
(1934), Urania (1951) and The Ermine (1953). 
PITT-RIVERS, Augustus Henry Laro-Fox 
(1827-1900), English soldier and archaeo- 
logist, bom in Yorkshire, educated at Sand- 
hurst, worked to improve army small arms 
training and was a promoter of the Hythe 
school of musketry, ultimately becoming a 
lieutenant-general (1882). Having in 1880 
inherited Wiltshire estates rich in Romano- 
British and Saxon remains from his great- 
uncle, Lord Rivers, he devoted himself to 
archaeology, evolving a new scientihc 
approach to excavation which became a 
model for later workers. His collections 
were presented to Oxford museum. He 
became F.R.S. in 1876, hrst inspector of 
ancient monuments in 1882. 

PIUS, the name of twelve Roman pontilTs. 

Pius I was Bishop of Rome 140-155. 

Pius n, named Eoea Silvio de Piccolomini 
(1405-64), in youth wrote poems, letters and 
a novel. At twenty-six he was secretary 
to the Bishop of Fermo at the Council of 
Basel, and in 1432-35 was employed on 
missions to Scotland, England and Germany. 
He took an office under the Emperor Frede- 
rick in, regulated his life, took orders, was 
made Bishop of Trieste, and after returning 
to Italy (1456) a cardinal. On the death of 
CalUstus III in 1458 he was elected pope, and 
took the name of Pius II. His reign is 
memorable for his efibrts to organize an 
armed confederation of Christian princes to 
resist the Turkish arms. Aeneas Sylvius was 
one of the most eminent scholars of his age. 
HU works (Basel 1551) are chiefly historical; 
hU letters throw a vivid light upon their age. 
See Lives by Voigt (1856-63), Weiss (1897), 
Boulting (1909), Ady (1913). Creighton^s 
History of the Papacy (voL ii 1882), and 
Pastor’s History of the Popes (voL iii 1895). 

Phis IV, named Giovaiini Angelo Medici 
0499-1565), bom at Milan, became cardinal 
hi 1549, and pone in 1559. He brought to 
\a dose the deliberations of the Council of 
Trent, and issued (1564) the Creed of Pius IV. 
or Tndentine Creed. 

fiiisV,fiamed MlclieleGhlaiieri( 1504-72), 
bom near Alessandria, became a bishop In 
1556, and a cardinal in 1557. As inquUttor- 
mml for Lombardy he rigorously repressed 
the Reformed doctrines. Pope irom 1566, 
he laboured to restore discipline and mor- 
attly, and reduced the expenditure of bis 


court The bull In Coena Domini (1568) 
applies to the 16th century the principles and 
the legislation of Hildebrand. His bull 
releasing Queen Elizabeth’s subjects from 
their allegiance (1570) fell harmless. The 
most momentous event of his pontificate 
was the expedition which he organised, with 
Spain and Venice, against the Turks, resulting 
in the naval engagement of Lepanto (1571). 
He was canoniz^ in 1712. 

Pius VI, named Giovanni Angelo Braschl 
(1717-99), was bom at Cesena, became 
cardinal in 1 773, pope in 1775. To him Rome 
owes the drainage of the Pontine Marsh, the 
improvement of the port of Ancona, the 
completion of St Peter’s, the foundation of 
the New' Museum of the Vatican, and the 
embellishment of the city. The pope repaired 
to Vienna, but failed to restrain the reforming 
Emperor Joseph from further curtailing his 
privileges. Soon after came the French 
Revolution and the confiscation of church 
property in France. The pope launched his 
thunders in vain, and then the murder of the 
French agent at Rome (1793) gave the Direc- 
tory an excuse for the attack. Bonaparte 
took possession of the Legations, and after- 
wards of the March of Ancona, and extorted 
(1797) the surrender of these provinces from 
Pius. The murder of a member of the French 
embassy in December was avenged by Berthier 
taking possession of Rome. Pius was called 
on to renounce his temporal sovereignty, 
and on his refusal was seized, carried to 
Siena, the Certosa, Grenoble and finally 
Valence, where he died. 

Pius VTI, named Luigi Barnaba Chiara- 
moDti (1742-1823). was born at Cesena, He 
became Bishop of Tivoli, and, already a 
cardinal, succe^ed Pius VI in 1800. Rome 
was now restored to the papal authority, and 
next year the French troops were withdrawn 
from most of the papal territory. Pius 
restored order in his states, and in 1801 
concluded a concordat with Napoleon, 
which the latter altered by autocratic Articles 
organiques. In 1804 Napoleon compelled 
Pius to come to Paris to consecrate him as 
emperor. He failed to get any modification 
of the articles, and soon after his return to 
Rome the French seized Ancona and entered 
Rome. This was followed by the annexation 
(May 1809) of the papal states to the French 
empire. The pope in June retaliated by 
excommunicating the robbers of the Holy 
See. He was next removed to Grenoble, 
and Anally to Fontainebleau, where he was 
forced to sign a new concordat and sanction 
the annexation. The fall of Napoleon ( 1614) 
allowed him to return to Rome, and the 
Congress of Vienna restored him his territory. 
Brigandage was suppressed, as well as secret 
societies; while the Jesuits were restored. 
See Life by Mary H. AUtes (1872 and 1897). 

Plus IX, named Glovamil Maria M«flai 
Fcrretti (1792-1878), born at Sinigaglia, took 
deacon’s orders in 1818, in t82T was made 
Archbishop of Spoleto, and in 1832 Bishop 
of Imola. In 1840 he became 6 cardinal, 
and on the death of Ore^ry XVI in 1846 
was elected pope. He imtered at once on a 
course of reforms. He granted an nmmiy 
to all political prisoners and exiles, removed 
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most of the disabilities of the Jem, authorized 
railways, projected a council of state, and in 
March 1848 published his Statuto Fonda- 
mentale, a scheme for the temporal govern- 
ment of the papal states by two chambers, 
one nominated by the pope, the other (with 
the power of taxation) elected by the people. 
At first the new pope was the idol of the 
populace. But the revolutionary fever of 
1848 spread too fast for a reforming pope, 
and his refusal to make war upon the 
Austrians finally forfeited the affections of 
the Romans. On November 15, 1848, his 
first minister, Count Rossi, was murdered, 
and two days later a mob assembled in the 
square of the Quirinal On the 24th the pope 
escaped to Gaeta, and a republic was 
proclaimed in Rome. In April 1849 a French 
expedition was sent to Civita Vccchia; in 
July General Oudinot took Rome, after a 
siege of thirty days: and henceforward the 
papal government was rc-cstablishcd. Pio 
None proved an unyielding Conservative and 
ultramontane, closely allied with the Jesuits. 
The war of the French and Sardinians against 
Austria in 1859 and the popular vote of 1860 
incorporated great part of the papal territory 
with the Sardinian (Italian) kingdom: but 
Pius always refused to recognize the fact. 
He re-established the hierarchy in England, 
sanctioned a Catholic university in Ireland, 
and condemned the Queen's Colleges. He 
concluded a reactionary concordat with 
Austria. By the bull * Inefiabilis Dcus * 
(1854) he decreed the Immaculate Concep- 
tion: his famous encyclical * Quanta Cura * 
and the Syllabus of errors appeared in 1864. 
The Vatican Council (1869-70) proclaimed 
the infallibility of the pope. For the last ten 
years the pope’s temporal power had been 
only maintained by the French garrison ; on 
its withdrawal in 1870 the soldiers of Victor 
Emmanuel entered Rome. For the rest of 
his days the pope lived a voluntary ‘ prisoner ’ 
within the Vatican. 


Communist countries, and the fate of Catholi- 
cism there, became the Pope’s personal 
concern. Pius XII was widely respected both 
in the Catholic and non-Catholic world as a 
distinguished scholar and as a man of im- 
mense moral authority. 

PIZARRO, (1) Francisco (c. 1478- 

1541), born at Trujillo, served under Gonsalvo 
di Cordova in Italy. In 1509 he was at 
Darien, and he serv^ under Balboa when he 
discovered the Pacific. In 1526 Pizarro and 
Almagro sailed for Peru; and, after many 
misadventures and delays, they reached its 
port of Tumbes, and collected full informa- 
tion respecting the empire of the Incas. 
Pizarro repaired to Spam for authority to 
undertake the conquest, which he got in 
1529, he being made captain-general and 
Almagro marshal. He sailed again from 
Panama in December 1531, with 183 men 
and 37 horses; Almagro was to follow with 
reinforcements. Landing at Tumbes, the 
Spaniards commenced the march inland in 
May 1532, and in November entered Caja- 
marca. Near this Pizarro captured the Inca 
Atahualpa by treachery, and after extor- 
ting an enormous ransom, amounting to 
£3,500,000, put him to death, August 29, 
1533. Pizarro then marched to Cuzco, set 
up the young Inca Manco as nominal 
sovereign, and was himself created a marquis 
by the Emperor Charles V. Almagro 
undertook the conquest of Chile, Pizarro was 
busy founding Lima and other cities on the 
coast, and his brothers were at Cuzco, when 
an Indian insurrection broke out. Both 
Cuzco and Lima were besieged, and Juan 
Pizarro was killed, but in the spring of 1537 
Almagro returned from Chile, raised the siege 
of Cuzco, and took possession of the city. 
Pizarro had no intention of allowing his rival 
to retain Cuzco. Too old to take the field 
himself, he entrusted the command of his 
forces to his brothers, who defeated Almagro, 
.April 26, 1538, and beheaded him soon 


PkM X, named Ghiseppe Sarto (1835-1914), 
born at Riese near Venice, and ordained in 
1858, became bishop of Mantua in 1884, in 
1893 cardinal and patriarch of Venice and in 
1903 was elected pope. The separation of 
church and state in France and Portugal, 
toleration in Spain, and Pius’s attacks on 
modernism led to strained relations and 
embarrassments. 

Plus XI, named AchBle Ratti (1857 1939), 
bom at Efcsio near Milan, was ordained in 
1879, Linimist, scholar, alpinist, he was 
librarian of the Ambrosian (Milan) and 
Vatican libraries, papal nuncio to Poland, 
Archbiidiop of Lepanto, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan m 1921 and pone in 1922. He 
became sovtnreign of the Vatican State in 
1929. 

nti$ mi, named Eimenio Pacelii (1876- 
1958), bom in Rome, distinguished himself 
in the Papal diplomatic service and as 
secretary of state to the Holy See before 
succeeding Pius He was elected pope in 
1939 and during the second World War 
under his Ibad^hip the Vatican did mudt 
humattttaiian work, notably for luisoners of 
'^F.**”* In the post-war years 

pfighl of iHe perseonted churchmen in the 


afterwards. One of Almagro's followers, 
named Juan de Rada, matured a conspiracy 
for the assassination of Pizarro. The 
conspirators attacked his house in Lim^ 
and murdered the old conqueror. His 
brother, Hernando Pizarro, for having 
beheaded Almagro at Cuzco, was imprisoned 
until 1560 on his return to Spain. He died 
in 1578. See Lives by A. Helps (1869) and 
Towle (1878). 

(2) Gonzttio (c. 1506-48), half-brother of 
(1), whom he accompanied in the conquest 
of Peru, and did good service when the 
Indians besieged Cuzco, and in the conquest 
of Charcas. In 1 539 he undertook an expedi- 
tion to the eastward of Quito, and endured 
fearful hardships. One of his lieutenants, 
Francisco de Orellana, sent in advance for 
supplies, deserted his starving comrades, 
discovered the whole course of the Amazon, 
and returned to Spain. Only 90 out of 350 
Spaniards return^ with Gonzalo in June 
1 542. On his brother’s assassination Gonzalo 
retired to Charcas. In 1544 the new viceroy, 
Vda, arrived in Peru to enforce the ‘New 
Laws The Spaniards, dismayed, entreated 
Oonzalo to protect their interests. He 
mustered 400 men, entered Lima in October 
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1544, and was declared governor of Peru; die 
viceroy Vela was defeated and killed in battle 
(1546)* When news of this revolt reached 
Spain, Pedro de la Gasca, an able ecclesiastic, 
was sent to Peru as president to restore order, 
and landed at Tumbes in June 1 547. Gonzalo 
Pizarro defeated a force sent against him, 
and met Gasca near Cuzco in April 154$. 
But his forces deserting him, he gave himself 


up, and was beheaded at the age of forty-two. 
See C . R. Markham*s History of Peru (1892). 
PIZZETIT, Udebrando, pits-efee (1 880- ), 


Italian composer, born in Parma. The son 
of a piano teacher, he studied at Parma 
Conservatoire, and in 1908 became professor 
of Harmony and Counterpoint at the 
Instituto Musicale, Florence. He was 
director there from 1917 to 1924, when he 
became director of the Guiseppe Verdi 
Conservatory, Milan. He won a high reputa- 
tion as an opera composer with Fedra (1912) 
and Debora e Jaele (1923), and in 1936 he 
succeeded Respighi as professor of Com- 

K >Sftion at the Accademia di Sancta Cecilia, 
ome. He composed extensively in all forms, 
and the most recent of his operas, based upon 
T. S. Eliot*s Murder in the Cathedra^ was 
produced in Milan in 1958. See Life by 
G. M. Gatti (1951). 

PLACE, Frands (1771-1854), English refor- 
mer, bom in London, a self-educated London 
tailor, champion of radicalism and the ri^t 
of combination, he contrived the repeal of 
the Combination Laws In 1824 and was a 
leading figure in the agitation which brought 
about the passing of the Reform Bill in I8l2. 
Drafter of the People’s Charter, and a 
pioneer of birth-control study, he wrote The 
Principle of Population (1822: ed. Himes, 
1930). The records of his activities and those 
of other radicals are in the British Museum. 
See Life by Graham Wallas (1898; new ed. 

James RoMnoon, plS-shay (]79d- 
1880), English playwrifi^t, antiquary and 
herald, bom, of Huguenot descent, in 
Lcmdon. He wrote books on the history of 
dress, Regal Records The Pursuiitant of 
Arms (1852; 3rd ed. 1874), innumerable 
dramas, burlesques and extravaganzas and 
his Recollections and Reflections (2 vols. 
1872). He was made Rouge Croix in 1845 
and Somerset herald in 1866. 

PLANCK, Max Kart Enwt (1858-1947), 
German theoretical phystcisL the formulator 
oi the quantum theoiy whm revototlonized 
bom April 23 at Kiel, studied at 
and und^ Kirchliofirimd H^ndioltz 
qt Aertinwheie he tucoeeded the former is Uie 
"^fessorship (188S-I926) and became secre- 
of the Prusstan Acadenw of Sciences 
iS^l'^^and president of the Kaiser WRhelm 
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Bohr successfully applied it to the problems 
of sub-atomic physics. One of Planck’s sons, 
Erwin, was executed in 1944 for plotting 
against Hitler. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize (1918) and in 1926 was elected a 
foreign member of the Royal Society. 

PLANQUETTE, Robert. pia4cet (1850-1903). 
French composer, bora in Paris, and educate 
at the Conservatoire there, composed Les 
Clochesde Comeville (1877), Pea/ (1889), 
and other light operas. 

PLANTAGENET, a somame applied to the 
Angevin family which in 1154 succeeded to 
the throne of England in the person of Henry 
II and reigned till Richard Ill’s death. 
Plante-geneste was the nickname of Geoffrey, 
Count of Anjou, husband of Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I — ^possibly teom the sprig 
of broom (planta genista) whidi he wore in 
his cap. possibly because he used a brpom* 
switch in penance, possibly from the village 
of Le Genest in Maine. The first to use 
Plantaginet (sic) as his family name, was 
Richard Duke of York in 1460, In laying 
claim to the crown. But the sovereigns called 
Plantagenet kings are Henry IT, Richard 1, 
John, Henry TIT. Edward I-III, Richard 11, 
Henry \W-V\. Edward IV-V and Richard III. 
See a study of the Plantagenets by J. Harvey 

PLANTE, Gaston, pld-tay (1834-89), French 
physicist, bom at Orthy, followed up Ritter’s 
discovery of the secondary *cel} and con- 
structed the first practical storage batteay 
(1860). 

PLANTIN, Cbristophe, plR-ti (1514-419), 
French printer, bom at St Avertin near 
Tours, settled as bookbinder at Antwerp in 
1549; six years later he began to print. His 
mOa Poiyglotta (1569-73), bis Utin, 
Hebrew and Dutch Bibles, and his editions 
of the classics are ali famous. His printing- 
houses in Antwerp, Leyden and Parts were 
carried on by his sons-m-law. His office in 
Antwerp, bo^t by the city in 1876, is now 
the ‘ Musde Plantm *. See French works by 
M. Rooses (2nd ed. 1892), A. de Backer and 
C. Ruelens (1866), L. Degeorge (3rd cd. 
1886), C aair <196(9, and nantin’s Corre- 
sponaenre (1884-86). 

AANUDES, Maxlimis, fda-nyoo^deez (c. 
1260-1310), a monk of Constantinople, sent 
as ambassador to Venice in 1296. HIv taste- 
less Anthology (Florence 1494), from that of 
Constantine Cephalas (10th oentui^, was 
the only one known In the West until 1606. 
See his Lett ers, edited Treu (Breslau 1890). 

PLASKETT, Jolm SMifg (}865-jt94i), 
Canadian astronomer, bom at Woomock, 
Ontario, was a graduate of Toronto univer- 
sity. At tfm Dominion Observatoryt Ottawa, 
his work included research in spaetroneopy 
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PlATEAUf Joseph Antoliie FordtaumiL pUUi^td 
(1801-83), Belgian physicist, born in Brussels, 
became professor of Phvsics at Ghent (1835). 
In his study of optics he damaged his own 
eyesight by looking into the sun for twenty 
seconds in order to find out the effect on the 
eye. By 1840 he was blind, but continued his 
scientific work with the help of others. He 
was the discoverer of the tiny second drop, 
named after him, which alw^s follows the 
main drop of a liquid fhlUng from a surface. 

PLATO (c. 427-c. 347 B.C.), Athenian 
philosopher, one of the supremely neat 
philosophical geniuses of all time, bom 
possibW in Athens, of an aristocratic family, 
but little is known of his early life. He saw 
military service in the Peloponnesian war, 
became a disciple of Socrates (q.v.), attended 
the latter's trial at the hands of the Democrats 
(399) and immortalized the latter's attitude 
and manner of death in three of his dialogues: 
Apology^ or defence of his tutor, Crito on 
Socrates' willingness to die and the Phaedo 
on immortality. Socrates appears in most 
of Plato's 35 dialogues, but increasingly he 
becomes the spokesman not of Socratic but 
Platonic doctrines. Plato spent some time 
at Megara in company with the Eleatic 
philosopher, Euctides, and from 390 possibly 
visited Egypt, was certainly at C^ne with 
Thcodoros, the mathematician, toured the 
Greek cities in Southern Italy, where be 
imbibed Pythagorean doctrines and at 
Syracuse converted Dion. 8on*in4aw of the 
t^nt Dionysus J, to his ideology of the 
tmilosopher-king. !n 388 Plato founded his 
own school, the original ' Academy ' in the 
western suburbs of Athens in which mathe- 
matical and political studies were carried on. 
In 568fhe returned to Syracuse at Dion’s 
request to convert the fickle Dionysus 11, but 
thi^ soon quarrelled and PlaU), after a 
second visit, gave it up. He died in his 
et(di^4irit year at a >mding feast. The 
chronology of the dialogues is a vexed 
subject Silt stylistic considerations allow the 
followhig approximate groupings: (1) The 
early, truly Socratic C what is it? *) diatogues 
in mkh the main interest Is definition as, 
for example of self-knowledf^ in Charmides, 
courage in piety In Euthyphto, virtue 

equated Wfth knowledge in Pmagoras and 
whtdi include the above mentioned. (2) The 
middle dialogues in which Plato increasingly 
outlines hk own idianictertstic doctrines, 
tnehtding the possibly the Timatus^ 

otttUniiig Platons l^thagorean cosmology 
wUh ihne as * the moving Image of eternity 
die adebraled TOs, the first 

blueprint tJtopia In htstory» examines the 
natUiW of Justice wldch ^e$ the tripartite 
dlvirioo or to sold (wisdom, spirilednm or 
oourage, and restrid^ pmons) and ^tch 
tomto ht^ 10 find 
tattm of to atate'^ For, to this divismn 
oeiMaiMlr ootfeMw n d to three prlaciiml 
SaiWto toaTSto to guardW to 

Uwittia it Matic^ a doacA locietjrwith^ 
1 by fi» wpa«^ 
Tte giwNUaM bm- 
tiabMd aid tembbe 



up to live 10 a Spartan communitm, in which 
women share aft the mm's tasks for whidi 
they are fitted, marriages take place on 
certain festival days and are arranged 
ostensibly by lot, but rigged on eugenic 
principles, the offspring brought up anony- 
mously the state. This aristocracy may 
decline, first, into timocracy or government 
of honour by the military, then oligarchy or 
government of wealth, followed mevitably 
after the revolution of the poverty-stricken 
masses by democracy, the least desirable 
form of government barring tyranny which 
necessarily follows. The education of the 
guardians brings Plato to his famous theory 
of ideas, or forms. He distinguishes sharply 
between the sphere of transient, finite, fickle 

E articulars or objects of sense-impressions, 
t data only for opinion and belief and that 
of the timeless, unchanging universal exemp- 
lars of the former, the forms, which arc the 
true objects of knowledge. The unpfailo- 
^phical man, at the mercy only of his sense- 
impressions is like a prisoner in a cave, who 
mistakes the shadows on the wall for reality. 
True knowledge is the apprehension of the 
universal forms. There is for example a 
universal form, * tabic *, which subsumes all 
the particular tables to be found in the world 
of sense-impressions. Since art is essentially 
imitation of particulars it is therefore twice 
removed from reality and therefore doubly 
misleading. Artists are to be given applause 
but must be instantly deported from the 
Republic. (3) The later dialogues are remark- 
able for Plato's rigorously philosophical self- 
critidsm unequalled among philosophers 
with the possible exception of Wittgenstein. ( 
The theory of forms, except in the Phaedrus 
on sexual love, becomes less prominent and 
undergoes devastating criticism in the 
Parmenides, It is modified to a theory of 
types, the relationship of 'participation* 
between forms and particulars is examined, 
but the logical problem of predication 
inherent in all this and unsuccessfully 
attempted in The Sophist awaits AristoUe. 
TherAeae/e/a^examines perception, TheLaws^ 
considerably modify the political doctrines 
of the Republic and the Symposium on love, 
reveals Plato, the poet. But all the dialogues 
arc equally works of literature and philosophy 
From the former standpoint, the translations 
by B. Jowett (new cd, 1925) are best, from the 
latter, F. M. Comford's translations of 
Theaetetus and Sophist entitled Piatel^s Theory 
of Knowledge (1933), of Timaeits^ entitled 
Platons Cosmaioty (1937) of Parmenides^ 
entitled Plato ana Parmenides (1939) and The 
Republic (trans. 1941), are preferable. Of 
to Epistles^ 6tb, 7tl^ 8th are now generally 
tegaroed as authentic. Plato's influence is 
univenal. It extends first through his great 
diicito 8nd critic Aristotle, trough to 
Stoics into Christian theology via Philo 
ludaeus (q.v.) was repeatedly revived 
begionbsg with to redisooveiry of Plato's 
works (except for to Timaeus never lost) at 
to lentosanee eton Aristotton scholastic 
€km was onto attack^aod by various 
tokt and Heo^tonlst tnovementa since* 
Iliinialist and Idwist stools owe mto iw 
IMOk wtosiwceiilto totod 
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strands of Greek philosophy, the logical 
* one ’ of Parmenides and the ‘ flux ’ C the 
many *) of Heraclitus into one comprehensive 
metaphysical thesis. See biographical studies 
by A. E. Taylor (1929) and G. C. Field (1930), 
studies of The Republic by N. R. Murphy 
(1951), R. L. Nettfeship, ed. Benson (1955), 
on the Phaedrus by R. Hackforth (1952), on 
the Phaedo, by R. S. Bluck (1955) on the 
theory of ideas by Sir W, D. Ross (1951), 
e^ics (1928), education (1947), art (1953), 
by R. C. Lodge, and general studies by E. 
Zeller (trans. 1888), J. Burnet, Greek Philo- 
sophy (1914), G. M. A. Grube (1935), W. W. 
Jaeger Paideia (trans. 1944), D. J. Allan 
(1952), W. L. Robinson (1953), R. B. Levin- 
son (1953), R. C. Lodge (1956), R. E. Cush- 
man (1958), P. Friedlandcr (trans. 1958), also 
critical works, Chemiss, Aristotle's Criticistns 
of the Academy^ K. R. Popper, vol. i. The 
Open Society and Its Enemies (1945) and 
R. H. S. Crossman Plato Today (new ed. 
1959). 

PLATOV, Matvei Ivanovich, Count (1757- 
1818), bom at Azov, served in the Turkish 
campaign of 1770-71, and in 1801 was named 
by Alexander 1 ‘ Hetman of the Cossacks of 
the Don He took part in the campaigns 
against the French (1805 -07), and hung on 
their retreat from Moscow with pitiless 
pertinacity (1813), defeating Lefebvre at 
Aitenburg. gaining a victory at Laon, and 
making his name memorable by the devas- 
tations of his hordes of semi-savages. 
PLAUTUS, Titus Maccius (wrongly M. 
Accius) {c. 250-184 B.c.), the chief comic poet 
of Rome, was born at Sarsina in Umbria, 
it is probable that he went to Rome while 
still young, and acquired there his mastery 
of the most idiomatic Latin. At Rome he 
found employment in connection with the 
stage, and saved money enough to enable 
him to. leave Rome and start in business on 
his own account in foreign trade. His plays 
evince close familiarity with seafaring life and 
adventure, and an intimate knowledge of all 
the details of buying and selling and book- 
keeping. He failed, however, in business, 
and returned to Rome in such poverty that 
he had to earn his livelihood in the service of 
a baker by turning a hand-mill. White in this 
humble calling he wrote three plays whtdi he 
sold to the managers of the public games. 
The price paid him enabled him to leave the 
mill, and he spent the rest of his life at Rome. 
Probably he commenced to write about 224 
and, until his death, he continued to 
produce comedies with wonderful fecundity, 
iiii plays appear to have been left in the 
hands of the actors, who probably interpol- 
ated and omitted passages to suit them for 
the stage. Almost all the jproiogcies were 
ivritteii after his death. About 130 plays 
were attributed to him in the time of GelUus, 
who hdd most of them to be the work of 
earla^ dramatists revised and improved by 
PlapM. Roman critics considered most of 
them spurious. Varro limited the genuine 
comediei to twenty-one; and these so-called 
* Vanronkut eomeotes^ are the tame which 
m now posiess, the VIdnktiia bemg frag- 
tneiifayy. Planttis’s plays were immensely 
were acted, as Amobiiii t^ ut» 
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in the time of Diocletian, flve centuries later. 
Plautus borrowed his plots to a large extent 
from the New Attic Comedy, which dealt 
with social life to the exclusion of politics. 
But he infused a new and robuster life, which 
was typically Roman. His perfect spon- 
taneity, vivacity and vigour of language, and 
the comic power of hts dialogues, are his own. 
The charm of Plautus, lying in his genuine 
humour and powerful grasp of character, 
goes deep down to the roots of human 
nature. Shakespeare adapted the Menaechmi 
as The Comedy of Errors. Moli6re*s VAvare 
is borrowed from the Aulularia. English 
translations are by Thornton and Warner 
(1767-74), H. T. Riley (1880), Sugden (1895), 
Sir R. Allison (5 plays, 1914). Ritschl 
restored the very corrupt text (2nd ed. 1871); 
Goetz and Schoell completed his work 
(1892-96). The Loeb Library edition (5 vols. 
1916 et seg.) has a trans. by Nixon. 
PLAYFAIR, (1) John (1748-1819), Scottish 
mathematician and geologist, born at Benvic 
near Dundee, studi^ at St Andrews, and in 
1773 became minister of LiflT and Benvie. 
In 1785 he became joint-professor of Mathe- 
matics at Edinburg, but he exchanged his 
chair for that of Natural Philosophy in 1805. 
He was a strenuous supporter of the Hutton- 
tan theory in geology, and travelled much to 
make observations. Besides his famous 
illustrations of the Huttonian Theory (1802) 
he wrote Elements of Geometry (1795) and 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy (1812-16). 

(2) Lyon, Ist Baron Piai^air (1819-98), 
British scientist, bom at Meerut, studied at 
St Andrews, Glasgow, London and Giessen, 
was manager of textile-printing works at 
Clitheroe 1840-43, Edinburgh Chemistry 
professor 1858-68. Liberal M.P. from 1868, 
postmaster-general 1873-74, vice-president of 
council 1886. He was created a peer in 1829. 
He wrote on chemistry and political economy. 

(3) Sir Nigel Ross (1874-1934), English 
actor-manager and producer, was born in 
London. First a barrister, he went on the 
stage and from 1902 to 1918 was a succcssf^ut 
character actor. Becoming in 1919 manager 
of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, he was 
responsible for a long series of successful 
productions many of which were drawn from 
ISth-century comedy. Outstanding of these 
was The Beggar's Opera^ produced with an 
original artistry, and others included The 
Ouenna and The Rivals. He wrote The Story 
of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith {1925) and 
Hammersmith Hoy (1930). See O. Playfair, 
My Father's Son (mi). 

(4) Wimam Henry (1789 -1857), Scottish 
ardiitect, born in London, nephew of (1). 
designed Donaldson^t Hospital, the National 
Monument, National Gallery, and many other 
Edinburgh buildings. 

PLEEHANOV, Ceoi^ Valoitlnovkii* pie- 
AaAiVm/(tg57-19]8), Russian Marxist mvoiu- 
tionarv, bom in Tambov provinca* joined the 
Narodnist Populist movemeiit as a itodent 
and in 1876 led the first popular demon- 
stration in St Petersburg, In 1883 be 
to found the League for tbe Emaodpalion of 
Labour and spmt tbe yem 1883^1^17 in 
exile in Geneva, From i889 to 1904 be was 
Riiaaian ddepHe to theSeoond IntecnatlonaL 
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With Lenin, whose revolutionary mentor he 
was. he edited the journal Spark (1900). 
After the Bolshevik-Menshevik break, he 
supported the latter faction, returning to 
Russia in 1917, where he edited a paper. He 
died in Finland. His commentaries on 
Marxist theory fill 26 volumes. 

PLETOON, Georglos Gemistos. plee'thon 
(c. 1355“ 1450), Greek scholar, probably a 
native of Constantinople, was counsellor in 
the Peloponnesus to Manuel and Theodore 
Palaeologus, and was sent to the Council of 
Florence in 1439. Here, if he did little for the 
union of the Churches, he did much to spread 
a taste for Plato. 

PLEVEN. Rcn6 Joan, ph-va (1901- ), 
French statesman, born in Brittany, studied 
law and became managing director of the 
International Cable Company. During 
World War il he served with the Free French 
air force and in the French National Com- 
mittee in London. In French governments 
after 1944 he was successively minister of 
finances, minister of defence and prime 
minister in 1950. 

PLEYEL, Ignaz Joseph, plVel (1757-1831). 
Austrian composer, born near Vienna, in 
1783 became Kapellmeister of Strasbourg 
Cathedral. In 1791 he visited London, in 
1795 opened a music shop in Paris and in 
1807 added a pianoforte manufactoo'- His 
forgotten compositions include quartets, 
concertos and sonatas. 

PLIMSOLL, Samuel (1824-98), English 
social reformer, known as ‘ the sailors’ 
friend \ was born at Bristol, became clerk in 
a Shcftield brewery, and in 1854 started 
business in the coal trade in London. Shortly 
afterwards he began to interest himself m 
the dangers uficcting the mercantile marine. 
He accumulated a mass of facts proving that 
the gravest evils resulted from the employment 
of unscaworihy ships, from overloading, 
undermanning, bad stowage and over- 
insurance. He entered parliament for Derby 
in 1868 ; but it was not until he had published 
Our Seamen (1873) and had made an appeal 
to the public that the Merchant Shipping Act 
(1876) was passed, by which, inter alia, every 
owner was ordered to mark upon his ship a 
circular disc (the * Plimsoil Mark *), with a 
horizontal line drawn through its centre, 
down to which the vessel might be loaded. 
He retired from parliamentary life in 1880. 
In 18^ he published Cat tie-ships, exposing 
the cruelties and dangers of cattle-shipping. 
Sec Japp, Good Men and True (1890). 

PLINY, d) Gains Plinitis SecttiMliis (a.d. 23“ 
79), the Elder, came of a North Italian stock 
possessing estates at Novum Comum {Como), 
where he was born. He was educated in 
Rome, and when about twenty-three entered 
the army and served in Germany. He became 
colonel of his regiment (a cavaJi^ one), and 
while attentive enough to his military duties 
to write a treatise on the throwing of missiles 
from horseback and to compile a history of 
the Omtnamc wars, he made a series of 
scientific tours in the rejgion between the Ems, 
Elbe and Weser, and the sources of the 
Danube, Retamiiig tx> Rome In 52, he 
studied for die basvoat withdrew to Como, 
and devoted himself lo reading and author- 
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ship. Apparently for the guidance Of his 
nephew, he wrote his Studiosus, a treatise 
denning the culture necessary for the orator, 
and the grammatical work, Dubius Sermo, 
By Nero he was appointed procurator in 
Spain, and through his brother-in-law’s death 
(71) he became guardian of his sister’s son, 
Pliny the Younger, whom he adopted. 
Vespasian, whom he had known in Germany, 
was now emperor, and was henceforth his 
most intimate friend; but court favour did 
not wean him from study, and he brought 
down to his own time the history of Rome by 
Aufidius Bassus. A model student, amid 
metropolitan distraction he worked assidu- 
ously, and by lifelong application filled the 
160 volumes of manuscript which, after using 
them for his Historia Naturalis (77), he 
bequeathed to his nephew. In 79 he was in 
command of the Roman fleet stationed off 
Misenum when the great eruption of Vesuvius 
was at its height. Eager to witness the 
phenomenon as closely as possible, he landed 
at Stabiae (Caste/lamare), but had not gone 
far when he succumbed to the stifling vapours 
rolling down the hill. His Historia Naturalis 
alone of his many writings survives. Under 
that title the ancients classified everything of 
natural or non-artificial origin. Pliny adds 
digressions on human inventions and in- 
stitutions, devoting two books to a history 
of fine art, and dedicates the whole to Titus. 
His observations, made at second-hand, show 
no discrimination between the true and the 
false, between the probable and the marvel- 
lous, and his style is inartistic, sometimes 
obscure. But he supplies us with information 
on an immense variety of subjects as to which, 
but for him, we should have remained in the 
dark. 

(2) Gaius PUnius Caecilius Secundus 
(a.d. 62 r. 114), the Younger, was born at 
Novum Comum. He wrote a Greek tragedy 
in his fourteenth year, and made such 
progress under Quintilian that he became 
noted as one of the most accomplished men 
of hts time. His proficiency as an orator 
enabled him at eighteen to plead in the 
Forum, and brought him much practice. 
Then he served as military tribune in Syri^ 
where he frequented the schools of the Stoic 
Euphrates and of Artemidorus; at twenty- 
five, the earliest possible age, he was quaestor 
Caesaris, then praetor, and afterwards consul 
in 100 A.D., in which year he wrote his 
laboured panegyric of Trahan. In 103-5 he 
was propraetor of the Provincia Pontica, and, 
among other offices, held that of curator 
of the Tiber, chiefly for the prevention of 
floods. He married twice; his second wife, 
^ipumia, is fondly referred to in one of his 
most charming letters for the many gifts and 
accomplishments with which she sweetened 
his rather invalid life. He died without issue 
about 1 14. It is to his letters that Pliny owes 
his assured place in literature as a master of 
the epistolatory style. His meaning, thou|^ 
never obscure, is generally fuller than ius 
expression; and, reading between the lines, 
we discern the features of a truly lovable 
man, much given to hospitality, and alwai^ 
pleased to help a less favoured brother, such 
es Suetonius or Martial. We derive from 
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him not a few of our distinctest impressions of 
the life of the imper class in the 1st century; 
above all, it is from his correspondence with 
Trajan that we get our clearest knowledge of 
how even the most enlightened Romans 
regarded the then obscure sect of the Chris- 
tians and their * depraved and extravagant 
superstition *. Keirs text of the Epistles and 
Panegyricus (1853) is the best; a useful 
selection with a good commentary was 
published by Church and Brodribb (1871). 
Melmoth's translation of the Letters (1746), 
revised by W. M. L. Hutchinson, is given with 
the text In the Loeb Classical Library (1915). 
PLOMER, WUIiam Charles Franklio (1903- 
), British writer, bom at Pietersburg, 
Transvaal, educated at Rugby, was a farmer 
and trader in South Africa before turning 
author, and also lived a while in Greece and 
Japan. With Roy Campbell (q.v.) he ran a 
South African literary review, and in World 
War n he served at the Admiralty. His 
works include the novels Turhott Wolfe 
(1926), Sado (1931) and All the Lion (1936); 
collections of short stories / Speak of Africa 
(1928) and Paper Houses (1929); and 
Collected Poems (1 960). He ed ited the diaries 
of Francis Kilvert (q.v.). See his auto- 
biographical Double Lives (1943). 
PLOTINUS, p/o-/r- (205-270), one of the 
first and most original of neoplatonic 
philosophers, bora possibly at Lycopolis in 
Fgypt* in 242 joined Gordian us*s expedition 
to Persia, in order to study philosophy there 
and in India, but after the emperor's assas- 
sination in Mesopotamia, barely escaped to 
Antioch. In 244 he settled in Rome and 
became a popular lecturer in neopythagorean 
and neoplatonic doctrines, advocating asceti- 
cism and the charms of a contemplative life. 
Many of his wealthy patrons gave away their 
wealth to the poor, freed their slaves in 
response to his appeal of ascetic piety. When 
sixty years old, he attempted to found >vith 
the help of the emperor Gailienus a platonic 
* Republic ’ in Campania, but died at Min- 
turnae. His fifty-four works were edited by 
his pupil Porphyry, or Malchus, who 
arranged them in six groups of nine books or 
Emeads, Plotinus’s system combines the 
various pre-Socrattc schools of Greek 
philosophy, Aristotelian metaphysics. Platon- 
ism, Stoicism with an oriental theory of 
Emanation. He postulates a trinity, with The 
One, or God at the top. Spirit or intellectual 
principle second and lastly the soul, or author 
of ail living things. The last is subdivided 
into an litna* and an outer, the first intent 
upwards on spirit, the second facing down to 
the degenerate world of matter. He greatly 
infitienced early Christian theology and some 
German idealist schools of philosophy. See 
translations by S. MacKenna (1917), study 
by W, R. Inge (1918) and F. Copleston’s 
of Philosophy, vol. i (1947). 
PLOWDEN. Edmmid (1518-85), English 
Catholic lawyer, was born tn Shropshire and 
gducatpd at Cambridge. He sat in parliament 
in die rPign of Queen Mary, retiring with 
dsiny*‘iiiiie other members over the tpieition 
dfliiiegylaws. One of the ablest lawyeie of 
1561 to 1571 he was tiaaaureir 
of the Middle Teamle. His exeeient 


commentaries were first published in 1571, 
A fine monument was erected to him in 
Temple church. 

PLUCKER, Julius (1801-68), German mathe- 
matical physicist, bora at Elberfeld, was 
professor of Mathematics at Bonn (1836) and 
of Physics (1847). He investigated dia- 
magnetism, originated the idea of spectrum 
ansuysis, and in 1859 discovered cathode rays, 

{ iroduced by electrical discharges in gases at 
ow pressures. 

PLUME, Thomas (163a<1704), Engiish divine, 
born at Maldon, educated at Chelmsford and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was vicar of 
Greenwich from 1658 and Archdeacon of 
Rochester from 1679. He endowed an 
observatory and the Plumian chair of 
astronomy and experimental philosophy at 
Cambridge, and bequeathed his extensive 
library to the town of Maldon, where it still 
exists intact See Deed and Francis, Caia- 
logue of the Plume Library (1959). 

PLUMl^, Herbert Charles Onslow, Ist 
Baron (1857-1932), British soldier and 
administrator, served in Sudan (1884), led 
the Rhodesian relief force to Mafeking(1900), 
and greatly distinguished himself as com- 
mander of the 2nd army, B.E.F. (1915-18), 
notably at the great attack on Messines, and 
G.O.C. Italian Expeditionary Force (1917- 
1918). He was made a field-marshal in 1919, 
was governor of Malta 1919-24. and high 
commissioner for Palestine 1925-28. Sm 
L ife by C. Harington (1935). 

PLUMPTRE, Edward Hayes. D.D. 0821 -91), 
English divine, born in London, took a 
double-first in 1844 from University College, 
Oxford, and was elected a fellow of Brasenose. 
He became a professor at King’s College, 
London (1853), a prebendary of St Paul’s 
(1863), principal of Queen’s College, Harley 
Street (1875), and Dean of Wells (1881 ). He 
wrote on theology, verse translations of 
Sophocles, Aeschylus and Dante, besides 
original verse. 

PLUNKET, WUiiara CoDym^, 1st Baran 
Plunket (1764-1854), Irish lawyer, bora at 
Enniskillen, opposed the Union (1798), 
prosecuted Emmett (1803), and rose to be 
lord chancellor of Ireland (1830-41). 
PLUNKETT, Sir Horace Curaon (1854-1932), 
Irish agricultural reformer, third son of Lord 
Dunsany, after Eton and Oxford was for ten 
years on a cattle-ranch, and from 1889 pro- 
moted agricultural co-operatton in Ireland, 
being the founder in 1894 of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society. He was M.P. 
for Dublin Co. ($.) 1892^900, vice-preakleiii 
of the Irish Department of Agricuiture 1899- 
1907, and chairman of the Irish €k>ttve»tton 
1917-18. He was a senator of the Irish Free 
State 1922-23. See Life by Dtgby (1 950). 
PLUTARCH, Gr. Ploutarcbos (c. a.D. 46- 
c. 120), Greek hrstoriao, biographer and 
philosopher, was bora at Chaeioiieia in 
Boeotia. HJs higher educattoa wal com- 
menced at Athens in 66. He paM more than 
one visit to Rome— once as 
of his native town— and here gave PSpBc 
lectures in philosophy. He im his 
mature life at his ntdve pbux. His extent 
writings tehnmito Ml htsiorkal works, 
and mm which am under the 
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head of Optra Aforalia. To the 
former belong his Parallel Uvts^iht work 
by which he is best known. These contain a 
gallery of fortv-six portraits of the great 
characters of the ages preceding his own. 


under the Tang dynasty, was bom in Honsm, 
of which he became governor in 831. He 
was so noted as a lyric poet that his poems 
were collected by imperial order and engraved 
on stone tablets. 


They were published in successive books, POCOCKE, (1) Edward (1604-91), English 


each pair forming one book, and a Greek 
and Roman, with some resemblance between 
their respective careers, being chosen for the 
subject of each. The sequels which come 
after most of the Lives, giving a detailed 
comparison of each warrior, statesman, 
legislator or hero, are regarded as spurious 
by some critics. Plutarch's Biographies are 
monuments of great literary value for the 
precious materials which thev contain, based 
as they are on lost records. The author 
adheres throughout to his professed purpose 
--^ponraiture of character; he either omits 
or biiefly touches upon the most famous 
actions ot events which distinguish the career 
of each subject of his biography, holding that 
these do not show a man s virtues or failings 
so well as some trifling incident, word or jest. 
The other and less known half of his writings 
~>the Aforu/s— are a collection of short 
treatises, sixty or more (though certainly not 
all from Plutarch's hand), upon various 
subjects — Ethics^ Politics, History, Health, 
Facetiae, Love-stories, Philosophy and his ana 
Osiris, Some of the essays breathe quite a 
Christian spirit, although the writer probably 


orientalist, born at Oxford, was elected a 
fellow of Corpus in 1628. He sailed for 
Aleppo in 1630 as chaplain to the English 
factory, but in 1636 became Oxford professor 
of Arabic, and in 1643 rector of Childre^r. 
He was appointed to the chair of Hebrew in 
1648. His main writings were Specimen 
Historiae Arabum (1649) and an edition of 
Abulfaraj's History (1663). 

(2) Richard (1704-65), English traveller, 
born at Southampton, studied at Corpus, 
Oxford. Precentor successively of Lismore 
and Waterford, then Archdeacon of Dublin 
(1745), in 1756 he became Bishop of Ossory, 
and had just been translated to Meath when 
he died. His travels, which took up nearly 
nine years of his life, are described in two 
folios, dealing with his four years* wanderinei 
in Syria, Egypt and Mesopotamia (1743-45), 
in a volume on his tours in Scotland (Scot. 
Hist. Soc., 1887), in two on England (Camden 
Soc., 1888-89) and in one on Ireland (ed. 
1891)— books that are as dull as they are 
valuable. Pocockc was the pioneer of Alpine 
travel; in 1741 he led a dozen Englishmen to 
the valley of diamontx. 


never heard of Christianity. The nine books PODIEBRAD, George of, pod'ye-brat (142()- 
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of his Symposiaca or Table-talk exhibit him 
as the most amiable and genial of boon 
companions; while his dialogue Gryllus 
reveals a remarkable sense of humour. 
Though not a profound thinker, Plutarch 
was a mao of rare gifts, and occupies a unique 
place in literature as the encyclopaedist of 
antiquity. There are translations of the 
Lives by the brothers Langhome and one 
sponsored by Drydcn (re-ed. Clough* 1859)— 
neither so scholarly as the French of Jacques 
Amyot (1559). from which Sir Thomas North 
(q.v.) made his version (1579). Sec Oakc- 
smith's Religion of Plutarch (1902), Dill’s 
Roman Society (1905), Mahaffy’s Silver Age 
of the Greek <PoW^(r9U). 
POBEDONOSTSEV, Constantin Petrovich, 
-nost’sef (1827-1907), Russian jurist, son 
of a Moscow professor, became himself a 
professor of Civil Law there in 1858 and 
favouit^ liberal reforms in the law'. Later 
he reacted against this, becoming strongly 
opposed to any westernization of Russia, and 
as procurator of the Holy Synod (from 1880) 
was the most uncompromising champion of 
the autocracy and of the supremacy of the 
orthodox church. 

POCAHONTAS (1595-1617), Indian prmews, 


1471), Bohemian king, born at Podfebrad, 
became an adherent of the moderate Hussites. 
When the Catholic barons (1438) carried the 
election of the Emperor Albert II to the 
Bohemian crown, Podiebrad allied himself 
with the Utraquists in Tabor, who offered it 
to Casimir, king of Poland. After forcing 
Albert to raise Inc siege of Tabor and retire 
to Prague, Podiebrad became leader of the 
Utraquists, seized Prague (1448), and got 
himself made regent (1453-57) for the young 
king Ladislaus. On Ladislaus’s death, 
Podiebrad was crowned his successor in 1458. 
He succeeded for a while in allaying the 
bitternesses of religious zeal. In 1462 he 
decided to uphold the terms of the compactata 
of Prague (1433); this angered Pius II, but 
the emperor restrained him from excom- 
municating Podiebrad. The next pope, 
however, Paul 11, excommunicated him in 
1466. Matthias Corvinus of Hungary took 
the field to enforce the ban; but Podiebrad 
forced him into a truce at Wilamow (1469). 
Nevertheless Matthias was crowned king by 
the (I^aiholic barons. Podiebrad left the 
succession to Bohemia to a Polish tninc^ 
See German works by Jordan (1861) and 
Bachmann (1878), and a French one by 
Denis (1891). 


daughter ofan Indian chief, Powhattan,twi<» DMU8(j89l). tvw.i 

«kwd the life of Ceptete John Smith (a-v.). POE, Edser ^ 

Qljoted to iaitHWtown in 1612, she embra^ and stoq tom at Boston, Mw, a nd 

Christianity, was baprized Rebecca, 


an ^glMman, John Rolfc (1585-1622), tn 
1613, and came to England with him in 161^ 
Having emhi^ed fw Virginia, she died off 
Onvesend in Mardi 1617. She left one son, 
and leverat Vindnia fhmIHei claim d<^t 
fromh^. $€it3iomSiiO^Tr0imU ami Works 
J?voh* 191-^ 


orphaned in his third year, was adopted by 
John Allan, a wealthy and childless merchant 
lit 1815-20 the family were in Bn^d, and 
Ute boy went to school at Stoke Newington. 
The year 1826 was spent at the Univemity of 
Virginia; but, offended by his dissip^ion 
KunbUttg dobtt. his p*tron am oved hte to 
the coontingHrooiii* whence he ahsoonded to 
Boston. Ho (mMished famwime md oito* 
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foettis {1827), enlisted that same year, and 
rose to be sergeant-major in 1829. Mr Anan 
procured his discharge and after a year's 
delay his admission to West Point Military 
Academy (July 1830). but the next March he 
was dismissed for deliberate neglect of duty. 
Now he was thrown on his own resources. 
A third edition of his Poems (1831) contained 
* Isralel % his earliest poem or value, and * To 
Helen *. Of his life in Baltimore during the 
next two years few records remain. Nearly 
the first eamtogs of his pen was the 8100 
prize won in 1833 by * A MS. found in a 
Bottle *. From this time he lived with his 
aunt, Mrs (Tlemm, and wrote for the Saturday 
Visitor, His connection with the Southern 
Literary Messenger began with his tale 
Berenice in March 1835; a few months later 
he went to Richmond as its assistant-editor. 
In May 1836 he married his cousin Virginia. 
For more than a year he worked hard on the 
Messenger, But he was * irregular, eccentric 
and querulous He left Richmond in 1837, 
and after a year or less in New York, of 
which the chief fruit was The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym, in 1838 established 
himself in Philadelphia. Here he published 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque (1840), 
was connected with Burton's Gentleman's 
Magazine (1839), and for a year (1842-43) 
editra Grc^m's Magazine, A second prize 
of $100 was won in 1843 by his wonderful 
story ‘ The Gold Bug '. In 1844 he removed 
to New York, and in The Evening Mirror 
(January 29, 1845) published ' The Raven 
which won immediate fame. On January 30, 
1847, his wife died. 'The Bells', 'The 
Domain of Amheim the wild * prose poem ' 
Eureka (1848), and a few minor pieces, belong 
to the brief remainder of his life. He 
attempted suicide in November 1848, and had 
an attack of delirium tremens in June 1849. 
Recovering, he spent over two months In 
Richmond, lecturing there and at Norfolk. 
He became engaged to a lady of means, and 
in September went to wind up bis affairs in the 
nordt On October 3 he was found in a 
wretched condition in Baltimore, and died in 
the hospital Weird, wild, fantastic, dwelUng 
by choice on the horrible, Poe's genius was 
yet great and senutne. His short stories show 
great originalfty, and from some of them, e.g. 
^The Murders tn the Rue Morgue', Poe 
emergst as a pioneer of the modem detective 
story. The chief charm of bis poems is 
exquisite melody. He deeply impressed 
Baudelaire and the ' Decadents See studies 


(2) Alemndro (18a2-48), brother . 
devoted himself to poetry, and fell in 
for the liberation of Venice. He was the 
auUior of the patriotic poem II Bisorgimento, 
POGGENDORFF, Johana Christian (1796- 
1877), German physicist and chemist, became 
professor of Chemistry at Berlin from 1834. 
He made discoveries in connection with 
electricity and galvanism, and invented a 
multiplying galvanometer. He was the 
founder or the journal Annalen der Physik und 
Chemle in 1824 and its editor until 1874. 
POGGIO, later self-styled Braedoilni, pod-id 
(1380-1459), Florentine humanist, in 1403 
became a secretary to the Roman curiaj 
At the Council of Constance (1414-18) he 
explored the Swiss and Swabian convents fon 
MSS. He recovered MSS. of Oaintilian,\ 
Ammianus Marceltinus, Lucretius, SiKus\ 
Italicus, Vitruvius and others. In 1453 he i 
retired to Florence, and became chancellor . 
and historiompher to the republic. His 
writings include letters, moral essays, a 
rbetoncal Latin History of Fhrenee^ a series 
of invectives against contemporaries, and — 
his most famous book— the Liber Facetiarum^ 
a collection of humorous stories, mainly 
against monks and secular ders^. See Life 
and Letters by £. Walser (Leipzig 191 
J. A. Symonds, Renaissance In hah (1875), 
and J. £. Sandys, History of Classkal Scholar- 
ship (1908). 

POINCARE, pwi-kar-ay, (1) Jules Hear! 
(1854-1912), French mathematician, bom at 
Nancy, Academician (1908), was a savant 
eminent in mathematics, physics, mechanics 
and astronomy. Hit special study was of the 
theory of functions in which he made 
important advances. As a philoscmher be 
wrote Science ei kypotkise (1903) ana Scknce 
et mithode (1908), both of which have 
Enidish translations. See study hy Dantzig 
(1954). 

(2) Raymoiri NIoolaa Umdnr (1860-1934), 
French statesman, cousin of (1), bom at 
Bar-le-Duc, studied law, became a deputy in 
1887, senator 1903, minister of public 
instruction 1893, 1895, of finance 1894, 
1906, premier 191 1-13, 1922-24 and 1926-29. 
He was elected president of the Republic in 
1913 remainhij in oIBce until 1920. He 
occupied the Ruhr 1923, and his National 
Union ministry averted ruin in 1926. Mem- 
ber of the Acadtoie frangaise (1909), he 
wrote on llteratuie and polHica, Memoirs 
(trans. 1925), and How France is Governed 
(1913). 

FOINSOT. toiiii, (I777-)am Ptench 
matbemattcian, born in Paris, in 1804 became 
mfestor of Mathematics at the Lyc6e 
Bonapane. From 1813 an AcademldiiL he 
wrote EHmemt de kt stediqae (IMf|L mich 
waa an account of his woth on the mfm or 

brntne'dir^r bfpd^ mliils^ ^ roilM^«SiiiitoDani8,piio^(iW 

. Fieodi matliematicia&, bom at 

studied medlctne but tomed lei ipitUcfi 


by Harrison (1903). Woodbeny 
Laim%« (Parts 19ft), Ranaome 
Maiteiah’ 0925), Pope-Hennesey 
0941), Undtay (1953). 

PC^IO, pb^yree-6t name of two Italian 
pasriotat 

18 ^ .Cittlo (1803-67), born, in Naples, 


in 
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physical chemist and social philosopher, 
born in Budapest, studied there and at 
Karlsruhe, lectured at Berlin, but emigrated 
to Britain after Hitler's rise to power and 
was professor of Physical Chemistry (1933- 
1948) and of Social Studies (1948-S8) at 
Manchester. He did notable work on 
reaction kinetics and crystal structure, 
published Atomic Reactions (1932) and wrote 
much on the freedom of scientific thought, 
philosophy of science and latterly social 
science, including Personal Knowledge (1958) 
and The Study of Man (1959). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1944, and awarded the 
American Le Comte du Nouy award (1959) 
for his books on the compatibility of science 
and religion. 

POLE, de la, a family descended from a Hull 
merchant, whose son Michael (c. 133(1-89) 
in 1383 became chancellor, in 1385 was made 
Earl of Suffolk, and died an exile in France. 
His grandson, William (1396-1450), was in 
1449 raised to be Duke of Suffolk, having 
since 1445 been practically prime minister. 
His administration was disastrous; and he 
was on his way to a five years* banishment 
in Flanders when he was intercepted off 
Dover and beheaded. John dc la Pole, 
second Duke (1442 -91), married Elizabeth, 
sister to Edward IV and Richard III and 
from this marriage sprang John, Earl of 
Lincoln (c. 1464-87), Edmund, Earl of 
Suffolk (c. 1472"1513, executed by Henry 
VIU), two churchmen, four daughters, and 
Richard, on whose death at the battle of 
Pavia (1525) the line became extinct. 

POLE, (1) Reginald (1500-58), ‘Cardinal of 
England *, born at Stourton Castle near 
Stourbridge, w as the son of Sir Richard Pole 
and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (1473- 
1541), daughter of the Duke of Clarence and 
niece of Edw'ard IV. At nineteen he went to 
Italy to finish his studies. He returned in 
1527, and was then high in Hcniy VIlTs 
favour. When the question of the divorce was 
raised, Pole seemed at first disposed to take 
the kfng*s side; but later expressed disap- 
proval, refused the archbishopric of York, 
and, going to Italy in 1532, formed intimate 
friendships with many eminent men eager 
for an internal reformation of the church. In 
1535 he entered into a political correspon- 
dence with Charles V, and was now compelled 
by Henry to declare himself, which he did in 
a violent letter to the king, aficrw^ards ex- 
panded into the treatise Pe Vnitate Pcciesi- 
asfica. The king withdrew Pole’s pension 
and preferments. Paul 111 made him a 
cardinal (1536), and sent him as legate to the 
Low Countries to confer with the English 
malcontents, Henry retaliated bv setting a 
price on his head and beheading hts mother 
and other relatives. Pole's several attempts 
to procure the invasion of England were not 
successfuL in 1541-42 he was governor of 
the ‘Patrimony of St Peter’; and at the 
Council of Trent (1545) he was one of the 
presidents. In 1549 he was on the point of 
being elected pope; after the election of 
Julius 111 he lived m retirement until the death 
of Edward VI, when he was commissioned 
to Queen Mary as legate a latere, Pole was 
still only in deacem's prders, end cherished 
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the idea of marrying the queen; but Charles 
V carried the match with his son, Philip of 
Spain. Pole arrived in London in November 
1554, with powers to allow the owners of 
confiscated church property to retain their 
possessions. He absolved parliament and 
country from their schism, and reconciled 
the Church of England to Rome. As long as 
Cranmer lived, Pole would not accept the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, but Pole was 
ordained priest March 1556, and consecrated 
archbishop after Cranmer was burnt. Pope 
Paul IV, indignant at the concessions made 
by authority of his predecessor to the holders 
of church property, revived the accusations of 
heresy formerly brought against Pole. Paul 
IV was, moreover, now at war with Spain, 
and could not tolerate Pole as his ambassador 
at the court of Mary. So his legation was 
cancelled, and he was summoned before the 
inquisition. Mary angrily protested, and the 
pope relented, but would not reinstate Pole. 
When the queen died, November 17, 1558, 
Pole was dangerously ill; he died on the 
same day. It has been disputed how far he 
was responsible for Mary’s persecution of 
Protestants; certainly when Pole became the 
queen’s supreme adviser the persecution 
increased in violence. See his letters, with 
Life (1744), and other Lives by Beccatelli 
(trans. 1690 and 1766), PhiUipps (1764 67), 
Hook (Archbishops of Canterbury)^ Zimmer- 
mann (1893), Haile (1910), Schenk (1950), 

(2) William (1814-1900), English engineer 
and musician, was born at Birmingham. He 
became profe.ssor of Engineering at Bombay 
(1844 47), at University College, London 
(1859 67), and (1871-83) was consulting 
engineer in London for the imperial railways 
in Japan. He was a high authority on music 
and whist. 

POLIGNAC, -leen-yak^ an ancient French 
family to which belonged Cardinal Melchior 
dc Polignac (1661-1742), plenipotentiary of 
Louis XIV at Utrecht (1712) and French 
minister at Rome. A Duchesse de Polignac 
(1749 93) who died at Vienna, and her 
husband (died at St Petersburg, 1817), 
grand-nephew of the cardinal, were among 
the worst, but unhappily most favoured, 
advisers of Marie Antoinette, and were 
largely responsible for the shameful extra- 
vagance ot the court. Their son, Auguste 
Jules Armand Marie, Prince de Polignac 
(1780-1847), born at Versailles, at the 
Restoration returned to France and became 
intimate with the Comte d’ Artois, afterwards 
Charles X. In 1820 he was made a prince 
by the pope, appointed ambassador at the 
English court in 1823, and in 1829 became 
bead of the last Bourbon ministry, which 
promulgated the fatal ordinances that cost 
Charles X his throne. He was condemned 
to imprisonment for life in the castle of Ham, 
but was set at liberty by the amnesty of 183jS. 
He took up residence in England, but died in 
Paris. 

POLITIAN, Angelo Ambrogini (1454-94), 
Italian humanist, bom at Montepulciano m 
Tuscany, and called Politianus from the Latin 
name of his birthplace, at ten was sent to 
Florence, and made incredible progress in 
the ancient languages. By his sixteenth year 
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he had written brilliant Latin and Greek 
epigrams, at seventeen he began the trans- 
lation of the Iliad into Latin hexameters and, 
having secured the friendship of the all- 
powerful Lorenzo de* Medici (whose sons he 
taught), he was soon recognized as the prince 
of Italian scholars. At thirty he became 
professor of Greek and Latin at Florence. 
Lorenzo’s death in 1492 was a serious blow, 
and he mourned his death in a remarkable 
Latin elegy. He himself died in Florence, 
during the temporary supremacy of Savona- 
rola, whose religious zeal was directed ag;ainst 
every principle of that pagan revival which it 
had been the life-work of Lorenzo and 
Politian to forward. Politian was vicious in 
life, but was a scholar of the first rank and a 
poet of high merit. Among his w'orks were 
Latin translations of a long series of Greek 
authors, and an excellent edition of the 
Pandects of Justinian. His original works in 
Latin fill a thick quarto, half of which is 
made up of letters ; the rest with miscellanies 
in prose and verse. His Orfeo was the first 
secular drama in Italian. See J. A. Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy, 

POLK, (1) James Knox (1795-1849), eleventh 

S resident of the United States, was bom in 
fecklenburg county, N.C. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1820, and in 1823 was elected a 
member of the legislature of Tennessee, and 
in 1825 returned to congress as a Democrat. 
For five years he was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. He was in 1839 elected 
governor of Tennessee, and in 1844 elected 
president over Henry Clay, mainly because 
of his ‘ firm * attitude with regard to the 
annexation of Texas. In December 1845 
Texas was admitted to the Union, and juris- 
diction was extended to the dispute territory. 
The president next forced on hostilities by 
advancing the American army to the Rio 
Grande; the capital was taken in September; 
and by the terms of peace the United States 
acquired California and New Mexico. The 
Oregon boundary was settled by a com- 
promise with England. Polk condemned the 
anti-slavery agitation. Polk was devoted to 
the Democratic principles of Jefferson and 
Jackson — state rights, a revenue tariff, 
independent treasury, and strict construction 
of the constitution. See Life by Jenkins 
(1850) and Chase’s History of his adminis- 
tration (1850). 

(2) Leonidas (1806-64), American soldier, 
was born at Raleigh, N.C. Graduating at 
West Point in 1827^ he held a commission in 
the artillery, but m 1831 received priest’s 
orders in the Episcopal Church. In 1838 he 
was consecrate a missionary bishop of 
Arkansas, and from 184) till his death was 
Bishop of Louisiana, even when at the head 
of an army corps. In the civil war he was 
made major-gei^ral by Jefferson Davis. At 
Belmont, in November 1861, he was driven 
from his camp by Grant, but finally forced 
him to retire. At Shiloh and Corinth he 
commanded the first corps; promoted 
Itentenaot^geaerai, he conducted the retreat 
from Kesttitdcy. After Chickamauga, where 
he cxmima<iidleflBieTi|^wiiig^ be was relieved 
of ttmppomM (December 

1863), he epfsoaed Sbennan*a mardi. He 


was killed reconnoitring on Pine MounttifC 
See W. M. Polk’s L. Pe/fe, Bishop and General 
(1915 ed.). 

POLLAIUOLO, Antonio, pol’H-wo'ld (1429- 
1498), Florentine goldsmith, medallist, metal- 
caster and painter, cast sepulchral monuments 
in St Peter’s at Rome for Popes Sixtus IV 
and Innocent VIII. His pictures are dis- 
tinguished for life and vigour. He was one 
of the first painters to study anatomy and 
apply it to his art, and was skilled in suggest- 
ing movement. His brother, Pietro (1443- 
1496), was associated with him in his work. 

POLLARD, (1) Albert Frederick (1869-1948), 
English historian, bom at Ryde, who, after 
graduating at Oxford, was assistant editor 
of The Dictionary of National Biography^ 
becoming professor of Constitutional History 
at London University from 1903 to 1931, 
founding in 1920 its Institute of Historical 
Research. From 1908 to 1936 he was a 
fellow of All Souls, Oxford. Among his 
many historical works arc lives of Henry VIH 
(1902), Thomas Cranmer (1904) and Wolsey 
(1929), A Short History of the Great War 
(1920) and Factors in American History 
(1925). The Historical Association was 
founded by him in 1906 and he was editor of 
History from 1916 to 1922. 

(2) Alfred William (1859-1944), English 
scholar and bibliographer, born in London, 
a graduate of Oxford, was an assistant in the 
department of printed books at the British 
Museum and keeper from 1919 to 1924. In 
1915 he was appointed reader in Biblic^aphy 
at Cambridge and professor of English 
Bibliography at London from 1919 to 1932. 
An authority on Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
his contributions to Shakespearean criticism 
have been invaluable in such scholarly studies 
as his Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909) 
and Shakespeare' s Fight with the Pirates 
(1917). Important earlier work on Chaucer 
had produced A Chaucer Primer (1893) and 
his edition of the Globe Chaucer (1898). In 
1926 was completed the Short Title Catalogue 
of English Books, 1475-1640, for which he 
was largely responsible. 

POLLIO, Gaius Astnius (76 b.c.-a.d. 4), 
Roman orator, poet and soldier, sided with 
Caesar in the civil war, commanded in Spain, 
and, appointed by Antony to settle the 
veterans on the lands assigned them, saved 
Virgil’s property from confiscation. He 
founded the first public library at Rome, and 
was the patron of Virgil and Horace. His 
orations, tragedies and history have perished 
save for a few fragments. 

POLLITT, (1890-1960), British Com- 

munist politician, was born at Droylesdeo, 
Lancs, entered a cotton mil} at twelve and 
joined the I.L.P. at sixteen. Later he became 
a boiler-maker and was a shop-steward by 
the age of twenty-one. He was secretary of 
the National Minority Movement from 1924 
to 1929, when he became secretary of the 
Communist party of Great Britain. A 
stormy demagogue, he frequently clashed 
with authority, being imprisoned for seditiaiis 
Kbet in 1925 and being oc^Kxrted from BelButt 
in 1933. During the Spanisti War he helped 
to found the Bndeh battalion of Bie inw- 
nattonal Brigade. In 1956 he resigned Ihe 
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'ibeitetaryship of the party and became ita 
chairman. See his autobiographical Serving 
My Time (1940). 

POLLOCK, (1) an illustrious English family 
descended from David Pollock, saddler 
to George 111, of which the following, 
arranged chronologically, were distinguish^ 
members.--Kl) Sir David (1780-1847), eldest 
son of the saddler, chief-justice of Bombay. 
(2) Sir Jonathan Frederick (1783-1870), 
brother of (1), passed from St PauFs to 
Trinity CoUege^ Cambridge, and graduated 
in 1806 as senior wrangler. Next year he 
was elected a fellow and called to the bar. 
In 1827 be became K.C.; in 1831 was re- 
turned as a Tory for Huntingdon; and was 
successively attorney-general and chief 
baron of the Exchequer. He was knitted 
in 1834, and in 1866 made a baronet. See 
Life by Lord Hanworth (1929). (3) Sir 

George (1786-1872). field-marshal, third son 
of the Sadler, entered the East India Corn- 


land, 1895), The Etchingham Letters' (with 
Mrs Fuller-Maitland, 1899), and reminis- 
cences, for My Grandson (1933). (7) Walter 
Herries (1850-1926), younger son of (4), was 
called to the bar in 1874, edited the Saturday 
Review 1884-94, and published Lectures on 
French PoetSf Verses of Two Tongues, A Nine 
Men's Mortice, King Zub, dec. (7) Sir Charles 
Edward (1823-97), fourth son of the first 
baronet, was a baron of Exchequer, and from 
1875 justice of the High Court. 

(2) Jackson (1912-56), American artist, 
bom in Cody, Wyoming, was the first 
exponent of tachism or action painting in 
America. His art developed from surrealism 
to abstract art and the first drip paintings of 
1947. This technique he continued with 
increasing violence and often on huge 
canvases as in One which is seventeen feet 
long. Other striking works include No, 32, 
the black and white Echo and Blue Poles, He 
was killed in a motor accident. 


pany*6 army in 1803. He was engaged at the 
siege of Bhartpur (1805) and in other opera- 
tions against Holkar, saw service in the 
Nepal (Gurkha) campaigns of 1814-16, and 
in the first Burmese war (1824-26) won his 
colonelcy. In 1838 he became major-general. 
After the massacre of General Elphinstone 
in Afghanistan the Indian government sent 
him to the relief of Sir Robert Sale in Jelala- 
bad. In April 1842 he forced the Khyber 
Pass and reached Sir Robert Sale, pushed 
on to Kabul, defeated Akbar Khan, and 
recovered 135 British prisoners. Then, 
joined by Nott, he cooaucted the united 
armies back to India, and was rewarded with 
a G.C.B. and a political appointment at 
Lucknow. He returned to England in 1846, 
was director of the East India Company 
1854-56, was created a field-marshal in 1870 
and a baronet in 1872, and in 1871 was 
appointed constable of the Tower. Bee 
Li^ by Low ( 1 873). (4) Sir William Frederick 
(1815-88), eldest son of (2), educated at St 
PauPs and Trinity, in 1838 was called to the 
bar. He was appointed a master of the 
Court of Exchequer (1846) and Queen's 
Remembrancer (1874); in 1876 became 
senior master of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature; in 1886 resigned his offices. 
He published a blank-verse translation of 
Dante (1854) and Personal Remembrances 
(1887). (5) Sir Charles Edward (1823-97), 
rouith son of the first baronet, was a baron 
of Exchequer, and from 1873 justice of the 
High Court. (6) Sir Frederick, P.C., K.C. 
(1845-1937), eldest son of (4), third baronet, 
bom in London, was educated at Eton and 
Trinity, and in 1868 obtained a fellowship. 
He was called to the bar in 1871, became 
professor of Jurisprudence at University 
College, London (1882), Corpus professor of 
Jurisprudence at Oxford (1883), professor of 
Commem Law in the Inns of Court (1884-90), 
editor of the Law Reports (1895), judge of 
Admired^ Court of Ctnque Pom (1914). 
Besidei ^ S^imssa (1880), he published 
Plitie^des pf Contract (1875), Digest of the 
Law of Partnership (f877>. Law of Torts 
(1887), iSd of wmeb had many echuons, 
Oxford Iwctma (lt9lX JSfjrrory of 
law before I (with Dr. F. W. MaR^ 


POLLOK, Robert (1798-1827), Scottish poet, 
born at Muirhouse, Eaglesham, Renfrew- 
shire, studied at Glasgow for the Secession 
Church, and in 1824-25 wrote feeble Tales 
of the Covenanters, in 1827 The Course of 
Time, a poetical description of the spiritual 
life of man. , Meantime, seized with consump- 
tion, he set out for Italy, but died near 
Southampton. See Memoir (1843). 

POLO, Marco (1254-1324), Venetian traveUer, 
was born of a noble family at Venice, while 
his father and uncle had gone on a mercantile 
expedition by Constantinople and the Crimea 
to Bokhara and to Cathay (China), where 
they were well received by the great Kublai 
Khan. The Mongol prince commissioned 
them as envoys to the pope, requesting him 
to send 100 Europeans learned in the sciences 
and arts — a commission they tried in vain to 
carry out in Italy (1269). The Polos started 
again in 1271, taking with them young 
Marco, and arrived at the court of Kublai 
Khan in 1275, after travelling by Mosul, 
Baghdad, Khorassan, the Pamir, Kashgar, 
Yarkand and Khotan, Lob Nor, and across 
the desert of Gobi, to Tangut and Shangtu. 
The khan took special notice of Marco, and 
erelong sent him as envoy to Yunnan, 
northern Burma, Karakorum, Cochin-China 
and Southern India. For three years he 
served as governor of Yang Chow, and 
helped to reduce the city of Saianfu. The 
khan long refused to think of the Polos 
leaving his court; but at length, in the train 
of a Mongol princess, they sailed by Sumatra 
and Southern India to Persia, finally reaching 
Venice in 1295. They brought with fiiem 
great wealth in precious stones. In 1298 
Marco was in command of a galley at the 
battle of Curzola, where the Venetians were 
defeated by the Genoese, and he was a 
prisoner for a year at Genoa. Here it was 
once thought that he dictated to another 
captive, one Rusticiano of Pisa, an account 
of hts travels. It is now believed that he had 
his notes which he had written for Kublai 
sent to him from Venice and that Rusticiano 
helped to make a record from them. Afuar 
hR liberation he returned to Venicei where he 
died, Marco Polo's book consists ojf: (1) a 
Prolofue, the only part oontahimd personal 
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narrative; and (2) a loni; series of chapters 
descriptive of notable sights, manners of 
different states of Asia, especially that of 
Kublai Khan, ending with a dull chronicle of 
the internecine wars of the house of Genghis 
during the second half of the 13th century. 
Nothing disturbs the even tenor of his 
narrative. His invaluable work contains not 
a few too marvellous tales (such as those of 
the Land of Darkness, the Great Roc, Ac.). 
Ramusio (1485-1 557) assumed that it was 
written in Latin, Marsden supposed in the 
Venetian dialect, Baldelli-Boni showed (1827) 
that it was French. There exists an old 
French text, published in 1824, which Yule 
believed the nearest approach to Marco's 
own oral narrative. See Sir Henry Yule’s 
edition (1871; new ed. 1921), containing a 
faithful English translation from an eclectic 
text, an exhaustive introduction, and notes; 
also R. Latham’s Travels of Marco Polo 
(Penguin 1958). 

POLYBIUS, 4ib' (c. 205-r. 123 b.c.), 

Greek historian, bom at Megalopolis, 
was one of the 1000 noble Achaeans who, 
after the conquest of Macedonia in 168, were 
sent to Rome and detained in honourable 
captivity, Polybius was the guest of Acrailius 
Paulus himself, and became the close friend 
of his son, Scipio Aemilianus, who helped 
him to collect materials for his great historical 
work. In 151 the exiles were permitted to 
return to Greece; Polybius, however, soon 
rejoined Scipio, followed him in his African 
campaign, and was present at the destruction 
of Carthage in 146. The war between the 
Achaeans and Romans called him back to 
Greece, and, after the taking of Corinth, he 
used all his influence to procure favourable 
terms for the vanquished. In furtherance of 
his historical labours he undertook journeys 
to Asia Minor, Egypt, Upper Italy, southern 
France and even Spain. His history, the 
design of which was to show how and why 
it was that all the civilized countries of the 
world fell under the dominion of Rome, 
covers the period 221-146 b.c. The greater 
part has perished; of forty books only the 
first five are preserved complete, but the plan 
of the whole is fully known. The merits of 
Polybius are the care with which he collected 
his materials, his love of truth, his breadth of 
view, and his sound judgment; but his tone 
is didactic and dull. See Mahaffy, The Greek 
World under Roman Sway (1890), Laqueur’s 
Polybius (191 3), and commentary by Walbanlc 
(1956). 

POLYCARP (c. 69-c. 155), one of the ‘ Apos- 
tolic Fathers was bishop at Smyrna during 
the earlier half of the 2nd century. He 
bridges the little-known period between 
the age of his master the Apostle John and 
that of his own disciple Irenaeus. His 
parentage was probably Christian. Ephesus 
had become the new home of the faith, and 
there Polycarp was ’ taught by apostles ’, 
John above alt, and ’ lived in famthar inter- 
course with many that had seen Christ He 
was intiiiiate with Papias and Ignatius. At 
thedofe of his life Polycarp visited Rome to 
oiseuw die vexed question of the time foi 
cpmmcmittting w Passion; and he 
edunMai to Smyrna, only to win the martyr’f 


crown in a persecution which broke out 
during a great festival. The fire, it was said, 
arched itself about the martyr, and he had to 
be dispatched with a dagger. The graphic 
Letter of the Smyrnaeans tells the story of the 
martyrdom. The only writing of Polycarp 
extant is the Epistle to the Philippians, 
incomplete in the original Greek, but com- 
plete in a Latin translation. Somewhat 
commonplace in itself, it is of great value for 
questions of the canon, the origin of the 
church, and the Ignatian epistles. See 
Gebhardt’s Patrum Apostol. Opera (1876) 
and Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, part ii 
(2nd ed. 1889). 

POLYCLITUS, ‘klV (5th cent, b.c.), Greek 
sculptor from Samos, contemporary with 
Phidias. He was highly thought of by Pliny, 
especially for his bronze Doryphorus, which 
he deemed perfect sculpture. See Gardner's 
Six Greek Sculptors (1910). 

POLYCRATES, po-lik'ra-teez, ‘ tyrant ’ of 
Samos c. 536-522 b.c., conquer^ several 
islands and towns on the Asiatic mainland 
and made alliance with Amasis. king of 
Egypt. According to Herodotus, Amasis, 
thinking him too fortunate, wrote advising 
him to throw away his mo.st valuable pos- 
session, and so avert the spleen of the gods. 
Polycrates cast a precious signet-ring into the 
sea, but next day a fisherman brought him a 
fish with the ring in its belly. It was quite 
clear to Amasis now that Polycrates wa.«i a 
doomed man, and he broke off the alliance. 
Polycraies yet successfully defied an attack 
from Spartans, Corinthians, and disaffected 
Samians, but was enticed to Magnesia by a 
Persian satrap, seized, and crucified. 

POLVDORE VERGIL. See Vergil. 

POLVGNOTUS (5lb cent. ».( .), a Greek 
painter born in the isle of Thasos, was the 
first to give life and character to painting. 
His principal works were at Athens, Delphi 
and Plataca. 

POMBAL, Sebastian Jos6 de Carvalho c 
Meilo, Marquis of (1699 -1782), Portuguese 
statesman, was born near Coimbra. In 1739 
he was sent as ambassador to London and to 
Vienna. Appointed secretary for foreign 
affairs (1750). he reattached many crown 
domains unjustly alienated; at the great 
Lisbon earthquake (1755) he showed great 
calmness and resource, and next year was 
made prime minister. He sought to subvert 
the tyranny of the church, opposed the 
intrigues of nobles and Jesuits, and in 1759 
banished the Jesuits. He established elemen- 
tary schools, reorganize"<i the army, intro- 
duced fresh colonists into the Portuguese 
settlements and established East India and 
Brazil companies. The tyranny of the 
Inquisition was broken. Agriculture, com- 
merce and finance were improved. In 1758 
be was made Count of Geyras, in 1770 
Marquis of Pombal. On the accesston of 
Maria 1 (1777), who was und^ clerical 
influence, the ’Great Marquis* lost his 
offices. See books by O. Moore (1S)9)» 

ilohn Smith (1843), Camota (trans. 1871) and 
M. Cheke (1938). 

>OMPAD0UR, ieame Atitoiiielte Feism, 
Minroite de (I72I--64), mistress of Louis XV, 
was oom in Paris, and was supposed to be 
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the child of Le Normant dc Toumehem, a 
wealthy fermier-g^niraL She grew up a 
woman of remarkable grace, beauty and wit. 
In 1741 she was married to Le Normant’s 
nephew, Le Normant d’Etoiles, became a 
queen of fashion, attracted the eye of the 
king at a ball, was installed at Versailles, and 
ennobled as Marquise de Pompadour. She 
assumed the entire control of public affairs, 
for twenty years swayed the whole policy of 
the state, and lavished its treasures on her 
own ambitions. She reversed the traditional 
policy of France because Frederick the Great 
lampooned her, filled all public offices with 
her nominees, and made her own creatures 
ministers of France. Her policy was disas- 
trous, her wars unfortunate — the ministry of 
Choiseul was the only fairly creditable 
portion of the reign. She founded the £cole 
Militaire and tiie royal factory at Sevres. A 
lavish patroness of the arts, she heaped her 
bount/upon poets and painters. She held 
her difficult position to the end, and retained 
the king’s favour by relieving him of alt 
business, by diverting him with private 
theatricals, and at last by countenancing his 
debaucheries. The M^moires (1766) are 
not genuine. See Studies by Capefigue 
( 1 858), Campardon (1867), Goncourt (new ed. 
1927), H. N. Williams (1902), P. de Nolhac 
(1904, 1913), Tinayre (1925), Trouncer 
(1937). N. Milford (1958); Beaujoinfs 
Secret Memoirs (1885); but esp. her Corres- 
pondance, ed. Malassis (1878), ed. Bonhomme 
(1880). 

POMPEY, Gnaeus Pompe&tis Magnus (106- 
48 B.C.), at seventeen fought in the Social 
War against Marius and Cinna. He sup- 
ported SuUa, and destroyed the remains of 
the Marian faction in Africa and Sicily. He 
next drove the followers of Lepidus out of 
Italy, extinguished the Marian party in Spain 
under Sertorius (76-71), and annihilated the 
remnants of the army of Spartacus. He was 
now the idol of the people, and was elected 
consul for the year 70. Hitherto Pompey had 
belonged to the aristocratic party, but 
latterly he had been looked upon with 
suspicion, and he now espoused the people’s 
cause and carried a law restoring the tribuni- 
cian power to the people. He cleared the 
Mediterranean of pirates; conquered Mithri- 
dates of Pontus, Tigranes of Armenia, and 
Antiochtts of Syria, subdued the Jews and 
captured Jerusalem, and entered Rome in 
triumph for the third time in 61 . But now his 
star Mgan to wane. Henceforward he was 
distrusted by the aristocracy, and second to 
Caesar in popular favour. When the senate 
declined to accede to his wish that his acts 
in Asia should be ratified he formed a close 
intimacy with Caesar, and the pair, with the 
plutocrat Crassus, formed the all-powcrfbl 
First Triumvirate *. Pompey’s acts in Asia 
were ratified, and his promises to his troops 
fuffilled; Caesar*s designs were gained ; and 
Caesar’s dau^ter, Julia, was given in 
marriage to l^mpey. Next year Caesar 
repaired to Gaul, and for nine y^ earned 
on a career of conquest, while Pompey was 
waating his time at Rome. Jealousies arose 
betwixt the two, and Jidia died in 54. Pom- 
pey now retiime4 to the aristocratic party. 


Caesar was ordered to lay down his office, 
which he consented to do if Pompey would do 
the same. The senate insisted on uncon- 
ditional resignation, otherwise he would be 
declared a public enemy. But crossing the 
Rubicon, Caesar defied the senate and its 
armies. The sto^ of the war is recorded at 
Caesar. After his final defeat at Pharsalia in 
48, Pompey had fled to Egypt, when he was 
murdered. His younger son, Sextus, secured 
a fleet, manned largely by slaves and exiles, 
and, occupying Sicily, ravaged the coasts of 
Italy. But in 36 he was defeated at sea by 
Agrippa, and in 37 slain at Mitylene. 

PONCE DE LEON, pon'thay iHay lay»on\ 

(1) Juan (1460-1521), Spanisn explorer, born 
at San Servas in Spain, was a court page, 
served against the Moors, and became 
governor, first of part of Hispaniola, then 
(1510-12) of Porto Rico. On a quest for the 
fountain of perpetual youth, he discovered 
Florida in March 1512, and was made 
governor, but failed to conquer his new 
subjects, retired to Cuba, and died there 
from the wound of a poisoned arrow. See 
Life by A. Bell (1925). 

(2) Luis (1527-91). Spanish monk, scholar 
and poet, bom at Granada, in 1544 entered 
the Augustinian order, and became professor 
of Theology at Salamanca in 1561. In 
1572-76 he was imprisoned by the Inquisition 
for his translation and interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon; but shortly before his 
death he became general of his order. His 
poetical remains, published in 1631, comprise 
translations from Virgil, Horace and the 
Psalms; his few original poems are lyrical 
masterpieces. Sec German monographs by 
Wiikens (1866) and Reusch (1873); also a 
Spanish Life by Blanco Garcia (1994). 

PONCELET, Jean Victor, pd-sC-lay (1788- 
1 867), French engineer-officer and geometri- 
cian, was born at Metz. His Traits des 
ropriitds project ives des figures (1822) gives 
tm an important place in the development of 
projective geometry. He became professor 
of Mechanics at Metz and Paris. 

PONCHIELH, AmUcare, pon-kyeVlee (1834- 
1886), Italian composer, bora at P^erao 
Fasoiare near Cremona, wrote La Gioconda 
(1876) and other operas. 

POND, John (1767-1836), English astrono- 
mer-royal from 1811, improved methods 
and instruments of observation at Greenwich. 
His work was notable for its extreme accu- 
racy. 

PONIATOWSKI, pon-ya-tof'skeet name of a 
princely family of Poland: 

(1) Joseph Antony (1762-1813), nephew of 

(3), was born in Warsaw and trained in the 
Austrian army. In 1789 the Polish Assembly 
appointed him commander of the army of 
the south, with which he gained brilliant 
victories over the Russians (1792); and he 
commanded under Kosciusko (1794). When 
the duchy of Warsaw was constitute (1807). 
he was appointed minister of war and 
Gommaader^'in-chief. In 1809, during the 
war between Austria and France, he invaded 
Galida. Three years later with a large body 
of Poles he joined Naeleon in his invasion of 
Russia, and dlstinguieed himself at Smofeask 
at Borodino, and at Letpaig, where, in 
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coveni^ the French retreat, he was drowned 
in the Hlster* 

(2) Stanislas (1677-1762). father of (3). 
joined Charles XII of Sweden in supporting 
Stanislas Leszczynski and later under Augus- 
tus 11 and 111 was appointed to several 
administrative posts in Lidiuania and Poland. 

(3) Stanislas Augustus (1732-98), son of 
(2). last king of Poland, in St Petersburg in 
1755 while in the suite of the British ambas- 
sador became much favoured by the Empress 
Catherine. Largeljf through her influence 
he was elected king in 1764, though not fitted 
to rule the country at such a crisis. Frederick 
the Great, who had gained the consent of 
Austria to a partition of Poland, made a like 
proposal to Russia, and the first partition 
was effected in 1772. The diet tried, too 
late, to introduce reforms. The intrigues of 
discontented nobles led again to Russian 
and Prussian intervention, and a second 
fruitless resistance was followed in 1793 by 
a second partition. The Poles now became 
desperate; a general rising took place 
(1794), the Prussians were driven out, 
and the Russians were several times routed. 
But Austria now appeared on the scene, 
Kosciusko was defeated, Warsaw was taken, 
and the Polish monarchy was at an end. 
Stanislas resigned his crown (1795), and died 
at St Petersburg. 

PONSONBY, Sarah. See Butler (3). 

PONT, Timothy (c. 156a 1630), Scottish 
cartographer, the son of Robert Pont (1524- 
1606), a celebrated Edinburgh minister, 
graduated at St Andrews in 1584, became 
minister of Dunnet (1601), and in 1609 sub- 
scribed for 2000 acres of forfeited lands in 
Ulster. He first projected a Scottish atlas, 
and personally surveyed alt the counties and 
isles of the kingdom. His collections were 
rescued from destruction by Sir John Scot 
of Scotstarvet, and his maps, revised by 
Robert Gordon of Straloch, appeared in 
Btaeu’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (1654). 
See Dobie’s Cunninghame Topographised by 
Pont (1876). 

PONTIAC (d. 1769), chief of the Ottawa 
Indians, in 1763 organized a conspiracy 
against the En^ish garrisons, and for five 
months besieged Detroit. He was murdered 
by an Indian in 1769. See F. Parkman, 
History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac (1851). 

PONTOPPIDAN, (1) Erik (1698-1764X 
Danish theologian, bom at Aamus, profes- 
sor of Theology at Copenhagen (1738), 
Bishop of Bergen (1747), wrote Annaies 
Eeclesiae Danicae Dlphmaticae, a Danish 
topography, ' a Norwegian glossaiy, and 
Norges Naturiige Historic (trans. 1755), 
describing the Kraken (sea-serpent), &c. 

a) Henrik (1857-1944). Danish novelist, 
bom a pastor's son at Fredericia, trained as 
an engineer but turned to writing. Among his 
hoyeS were iMnd of Promise (1891-95), 
(1898-1904) and The Realm cf the 
(1912-16). He was a Nobel prizeman 
See his memoirs BaHc to Myself 

#oin«inio, 

^ whosefanply name was Canted. 
He was a popil of loonanto da Vind, Piero 
4i Cosimo and Andwa del Sarto. Hisworka 


included frescoes, notably of the Passion 
(1522-25), in the Ceitosa near Florence. 
The Deposition (c. 1525), which forms the 
altar-piece in a chapel in Sta Felidtk, 
Florence, is possibly his masterpiece. This 
and much of his later work shows the in- 
fluence of Michelangelo. He also painted 
portraits and the Medici villa at Poggio a 
Caiano was partly decorated by him. 
POOLE, (1) Paul Falconer (1807-79), English 
painter, born at Bristol, was self-taught and 
his work, mainly of historical subjects, was 
very popular during his life. He was elected 
an A.R.A. in 1846, an R.A. in 1861. 

(2) Reginald Stuart (1832-95), English 
archaeologist, bom in London, lived in Cairo 
from 1842 to 1849, becoming an eminent 
Egyptologist. He was keeper of coins at the 
British Museum from 1870, He was a 
nephew of E. W. Lane (q.v.). 

(3) William Frederick (1821-94), American 
librarian, born at Salem, Mass., graduated 
at Yale in 1849. There in 1848 he published 
an Index of Periodical Literature^ to which 
supplements were later added. In 1856-69 
he was librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, 
and from 1888 of the Newberry Library at 
Chicago. 

POPE, (I) Aleximder (1688-1744), English 
poet, was the son of a London linen-draper 
who retired in the year the poet was bom and 
finally settled at Binfield in Windsor Forest, 
which is as much associated with the poet's 
name as Twickenham in later years. The 
family was Catholic, and this meant a 
haphazard schooling for Pope. He made 
up for it by his reading, chiefly of the English 
poets, but he also insisted on going to 
London at fifteen to be taught Italian and 
French and was therefore fairly well equipped 
for his literary career. In London, ne was 
patronized by the elderly wits Wych^ley and 
Walsh, who passed on his precocious verse, 
chiefly pastorals and modernizations of 
Chaucer, after the example of Dryden's 
Fables^ to the fashionable wits Congreve, 
Garth and ' Granville the polite !, so that 
when hts first fruits appeared in Tonson's 
Miscellany (1709), that is, his four pastorals 
and one of his Chaucer adaptations, there 
was a friendly audience of * the great * to 
welcome them. Here at the very entrance to 
his career begins the literary vendetta which 
poisoned his existence. The Miscellany also 
contained Ambrose Philips' much inferior 
pastorals which Addison or one of his 
whiggisb henchmen was’^to praise in the 
Guardian at the i^tpense of Pope, PoBiics 
bedevilled everything then, especially when 
the question of the succession loomeo ahead. 
Meanwhile Pope moved between London, 
where he cut a dash, and the Fofest, where be 
was familiar with the Catholic neotry^ above 
all with the Bloontt, Teresa and Marm His 
spirits tlum can be judged by the lovely poem 
he wrote for Teresa on her leaving London 
afler George I’s coronation, Hbovtgn Maitha 
turned out to be bis * real flame * and Blh^ong 
companion^ ?ppe*i next publication was 
JRssay on (^Meism ( 1711)4 in Wbt^ he eon*' 
trived 10 express the dull matter of neo-* 
^assk art in and amualde coupM* 
tMormnaedy he inttoduced a sneer m the 
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fOTmidabie old critic and playwright John 
Dennis C But Appius reddens at each word 
you speak *)f and this started a new vendetta 
m which Pope could not hope to be victor, 
for Dennis stooped to abuse of his deformed 
person^-a mortal blow to the poet. Addison’s 
appreciation of the Essay on Criticism, 
conveyed in a paper in The Spectator, was no 
doubt balm to his hurt mind, but politics 
were soon to bedevil what was a genuine 
regard on both sides. Windsor Forest (1713) 
is a fine descriptive poem marred for some 
readers by Its periphrastic jargon, which 
however does not frighten us so much today 
as it did earlier critics. The Rape of the Lock 
appeared in Tonson’s Miscellanies in 1712. 
Inis first version of the poem, in two cantos, 
was enlarged into mock-epical form in the 
five-canto version of 1714, Wit and gaiety 
never shone brighter and the susceptibilities 
aroused by it in the lady were much exag- 
gerated. Pope now turned to translation to 
settle his finances. In 1715 he started on 
the Iliad and followed up by the inferior 
Odyssey, much of it the work of hacks. 
Altogether he made nine thousand pounds 
by his labours which assisted him to build 
and lay out his villa at Twickenham (1718). 
Thanks to Homer, he ‘ could thrive/indebted 
to no prince or peer alive * which may, as 
Mr Bonamy Dobr6e says, be an early 
repudiation of patronage. The translation, 
however, was the cause of fresh offence. 
Addison declined to revise the first book of 
Pope's Iliad on the grounds that a better 
Grecian (and a whig), Thomas Tickell, had 
already engaged his interest This was the 
last straw. Pope now intermittently worked 
at Utc great satirical lines on ’ Atticus *, to 
which he gave final and deadly form in the 
Epistle to Doctor Arbuthnot, first published 
in 1734. If any of his poems could persuade 
us that Pope was a romantic diverted to 
satire by the rage of enemies it is the Epistle 
of Ehisa to Abelard and the Elegy to the 
Memory cf an Unfortunate Lady which 
appeared in his Works (1717), which also 
contained the final form of The Rape of the 
Lock, with the added speech of Clarissa. 
The romantic setting of Eloisa to Abelard 
and the genuine expression of passion are 
less suooessfutty repwted in The Elegy, the 
close of which is neo-classic poetizing, out the 
poem is moving too, though the actual 
occasion on which it was based misled the 
author. In 1717 his father died and Pope 
moved with his mother to Twickenham, 
where his new villa engaged him, on a 
miniatufe scale, in all the delights of 18th- 
century artificial gardening. It was destined 
to become an occasional meeting place for 
the Tory lords who now began to revive in 
spirit after their defeat in 1714. The wits also 
frequented the poet; though Swift was in 
Ireiandt there were still Dr Arbuthnot and 
Gay, Whilst he was working on his trans- 
lations he ignored the attacks of the Grub 
Street cddcs, Tbereafler he was free to 
settle aooouohi with those who concentrated 
on his jhi^ of Creek when they were not 
a^ng M nerioh. Vmt wu aJsa hw 
etfidon of ihdpnom which had the 
miifottiiiie to 1^ 


Shakespearian scholar, Lewis Theobald, who 
exposed Pope’s errors in a pamphlet, Shake- 
speare Restored (1726), and so qualified for 
the place of hero in Ihe first version of The 
Dunciad, which was a round-up of his tormen- 
tors. Beside personal pique, however, there 
was the awareness, which he shared with 
Swift (who visited him in 1726 and again in 
1727) of a catastrophic decline in standards. 
Both these great writers were humanists of 
the older type who regarded the new sdence 
and talk about progress and enlightenment as 
barbarous. Hence Gulliver, hence The 
Dunciad in the same year, 1726. It is too 
unpleasant by modem standards to please, 
but has some fine passages. It pales, however, 
before the fourth part, which was added in 
1742, and is one of the most brilliant satires 
on pedantry and social fads ever written. 
It is also capital fun, though the splendid 
close is no laughing matter. It is indeed a 
devastating attack on what we call scientific- 
humanism. The Essay on Man followed, and 
with it as pendants his four Moral Essays viz. 
Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men; 
Of the Characters of Women; and two Of the 
Uses of Riches* The Essay on Man has been 
rather unfairly censured for its second-hand 
philosophy, but Pope only did what Tennyson 
did for his day: he popularized learned 
notions and attitudes and gave to them 
brilliant expression. The two poems Of the 
Use of Riches are concerned with contem- 
porary taste in laying out great seats. Of 
the Characters of Women contains the terrible 
attacks on the Duchess of Marlborough and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu who ran in 
couple with Lord Hervey in the sport of 
Pope-baiting. He now gathered himself 
together for his supreme work which makes 
nonsense of the view that he was a romantic 
at heart. Bolingbroke is said to have 
directed him to the adaptation of the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, whose situation vis-k- 
vis the dunces resembled Pope’s own. In 
1733 he modernized the first epistle of the 
second book, then he proce^ed to the 
second of the same book and finished his 
imitations of Horace with two of the satires. 
Later, to make a book of it, he added two 
of Donne’s satires (unfortunately not the 
splendid third) and for a prologue chose the 
glorious Epistle to Arbuthnot, which is at 
once an apologia and a summing-up of 
themes in the satires. For an epilogue he 
employed two political dialogues. One 
Thousand Seven Hundred Ac. Thirty Eight, which 
reflected the growing hopes of the Tory party 
with its patriotic slogans. The Satires and 
Epistles of Horace Imitated in its final form 
IS the greatest work of our greatest verw 
satirist Pope had much to depress him tn 
these years--iU-heaUh, rancorous abuse, the 
death or absence of his friends. Hts beloved 
Gay died in 1732, his mother and his intimate 
Arbuthnot the following year. Bolingbroke 
left England for a second exile in 1735. Swift 
was in Ireland. The affection he expresses 
for these and other friends relieves the acri- 
mony of his personal satire. The story of his 
i^kation of Itis Letters U both comic and 
•candalotis. He employed the usual oom- 
^aint of plra^ (CSim had produced mi 
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edition in 1735;) to excuse the unusual 
course of publishing his own letters in 1737, 
collected from all his correspondents but 
shamefully manipulated. Two years later 
he completed the work by including the 
letters to Swift which he secured by the usual 
subterfuges. It is clear that he wanted to 
present himself to posterity in the most 
favourable light, as he had done in the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot. The standard edition 
of the poems was that by Elwin and Court- 
hope (1887-89) but now superseded by the 
Twickenham edition, general editor John 
Butt, six vols. (1932 et seq.)^ Prose Works, 
ed. Norman Ault (1936 et seq.\ The Elwin 
and Courthope edition provided a Life, 
but much more understanding and detailed is 
Professor G. Sherbum’s The Early Career of 
Alexander Pope (1934) and his later work on 
the poet Dame Edith Sitwell's study is more 
intuitive than critical. G. Tillotson attempted 
a revaluation of Pope (1938), and has written 
several other studies. See also Norman 
Ault's New Light on Pope (1949). Bonamy 
Dobr6e*s Alexander Pope (1951) is the best 
short study of Pope. 

(2) John (1822-92), American army 
commander, bom in Louisville, Ky., gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1842, and served with 
the engineers in Florida (1842-44) and in the 
Mexican war. He was exploring and 
surveying in the west till the civil war, when 
as brigadier-general in 1861 he drove the 
^eriiias out of Missouri. As major-^neral 
he commanded the Army of the Mississippi 
(1862) and then that of Virginia, but was 
defeated at the second battle of Bull Run. 
He was transferred to Minnesota, where he 
kept the Indians in check, and held com- 
mands until 1886, when he retired. 
POPHAM, Sir John (c. 1531-1607), English 
lawyer, bom at Huntworth near Bridgwater, 
became Speaker in 1580 and lord chief- 
justice in 1592. He presided at the trial of 
Guy Fawkes. 

POPOV, Aleksandr Stefumovich (1859-1905), 
Russian physicist, claimed by his countrymen 
to be the inventor of wireless telegraphy, was 
the first to use a suspended wire as an aerial 
POPPER, Karl Raimond (1902- ), Austrian 
philosopher, bom in Vienna, studied at the 
university there and published for the * Vienna 
Circle ' of logical positivists, of which he 
was not a member, even in some ways an 
opponent, the greatest modem work in 
scientific methodology, Die Logik der 
Forschung (1934) 'The Logic of Scientific 
Discoveiy ^ (trans. with postscript, 1958), in 
which he refuted ti)e long-established 
Baconian principles of scientific method and 
argued that testing hypotheses by selective 
experimentation rather than proof was the 
essence of scientific induction. For Popper, 
to be scientific, a theory must in principle 
be falsifiable, not verifiable in the logical 
positivist sense, and this criterion marks off 
a genuine science, such as physics, from what 
he esdb the * pseudo-sciences \ such as 

^IsHatlon 

Iraoie finality from the outset 

P^tf m Vienna iftortly before Hitler's 
Amhbm, lecbued at Cant^iuy Col^, 


New Zealand (1937-45), when he became 
first reader in Logic (1945-48) then professor 
of Logic and Scientific Method at the London 
School of Economics. Philosophical attempts 
to reduce history to a predetermined pattern 
he exposed in articles in Economica (1945-48), 
republished under the title The Poverty of 
Historicism (1957), and in the brilliant 
philosophical polemic, The Open Society and 
Its Enemies (1945), written in the heat of the 
second World War, in which he ruthlessly 
examines all the great philosophical systems 
with totalitarian implications in political 
theory from Plato to Karl Marx. See his 
philosophical autobiography in British Philo- 
sophy in the Mid-Century, ed. C. A. Mace 
(1957). 

POPSKI. Sec Peniakoff. 

PORDAGE, John. See Boehme. 

PORDENONE, II, por-day-nd'nay (1483- 
1S39), the name given to the Italian religious 
ainter, Giovanni Antonio Licinio, who was 
om at Corticelli near Pordenone. In 1535 
he settled at Venice, and in 1538 was sum- 
moned by the duke to Ferrara. He painted 
frescoes m the cathedral at Cremona and in 
Sta Maria da Campagna at Piacenza. 

PORPHYRY (c. A.D. 233-304), Ncoplatonist, 
born at Tyre or Batanea, is said, improbably, 
to have been originally a Christian. He 
studied at Athens under Longinus, and about 
263 at Rome under Plotinus. In Sicily he 
wrote his once celebrated treatise against the 
Christians, now lost. He then returned to 
Rome, and taught there. He was a volumin- 
ous writer, and a capable, earnest, high- 
minded man. His philosophy keeps close to 
life and practical duties, its object the 
salvation of the soul, to be effected by the 
extinction of impure desires through strict 
asceticism and knowledge of God. His chief 
writings are the Lives of Plotinus and 
Pythagoras, Sententiae, De Abstinentia, and 
the Epistola ad Marcellam, addressed to his 
wife. See monograph by Bouillet (1864) and 
Alice Zimmem's translation of Porphyry to 
his Wtfe Marcella (1896). 

PORPORA, Niccola Antonio (1686-1766), 
Italian composer and teacher of singing, 
bom in Naples, established a school for 
singing, from which came many famous 
singers. During 1725-55 he was in Dresden, 
Venice, London (1734-36) and Vienna 
(where he taught Haydn), composing operas 
and teaching. He figures in George Sand's 
Cottsuelo. 

PORSCHE, Ferdiiiaiid (1875-1951), German 
automobile designer, bora at Hafersdorf, 
Bohemia, designed cars for Daimler and 
Auto Union, but set up his own independent 
studio in 1931 and in 1934 produced the 
plans for a revolutionary type of cheap car 
with engine in the rear, to which the Nazis 
gave the name Volkswagen (* People's car *) 
and which they promised to mass-produce 
for the German worker. After World War 
n it proved a record-breaking commodity in 
the export market. 

PORSON, Richard (1759-1808), English 
scholar, was bom at East Rustem m Nonolk, 
son of the parish clmt. A neighbouring 
squiit sent him to Eton. In 1778 m entered 
Trinity Coltem^ Cambridge, ym elected a 
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scholar, won the Craven Scholarship and the 
first chancellor’s medal, and in 1782 was 
elected a fellow. He now began to contribute 
to reviews; his Notae breves ad Toupii 
Emendationes in Suidam (1790) carried nis 
name beyond England. In 1787 appeared in 
the Gentleman's Magazine his three sarcastic 
letters on Hawkins’s Life of Johnson; and 
during 1788-89 his far more famous letters 
on the Spurious Verse 1 John v, 7, which 
brought him no little odium. In 1792 his 
fellowship ceased to be tenable by a la^an, 
and friends raised for him a fund of £100 a 
year; he was also appointed to the regius 
professorship of Greek at Cambridge, an 
office worth £40 a year. In 1795 he edited 
Aesch>^lus, and in 1797-1801 four plays of 
Euripides. He married in 1796, but his wife 
died Ove months later. In 1806 he was 
appointed librarian of the London Institution, 
but neglected his duties. Two years later he 
was struck down with apoplexy and died. 
Person possessed a stupendous memory, 
unwearied industry, great acuteness, fearless 
honesty, and masculine sense, but was 
hindered all his life by poverty, ill-health, 
dilatoriness and fits of intemperance. He 
achieved little, besides the works already 
named, but a few bans mots^ some brilliant 
emendations, and the posthumous Adversaria 
(1812), notes on Aristophanes (1820), the 
lexicon of Photius (1822), Pausanias (1820) 
and Suidas (1834). His Tracts and Criticisms 
were collected by Kidd (1815). See Selby 
Watson’s Life of him (1861), Clarke’s (1937), 
and his Correspondence edited by Luard 
(1867). 

PORTA, ( I ) Bacefo della . See Bartolommeo. 

(2) Carlo (1776-1821), Italian poet, was 
born in Milan. Writing in the dialect of 
Milan, he showed his insight into human 
character in narrative poems which are 
satirical and grimly realistic. These include 
La Nomina del Capeiian, La Guerra di Pret and 
/ Disgrazzi di Giovannin Bongee. 

(3) Giacomo della (1541-1604), Italian 
architect, a pupil of Vignola, is best known 
for the cupola of St Peter’s and his work on 
the Palazzo Farnese, left unfinished by 
Michelangelo. He was also responsible for 
some of tne fountains of Rome. 

(4) Gifunbattlsta della (1543-1615), Nea- 
politan ph>;sicjst, wrote on physiognomy, 
natural magic, gardening, Ac., besides several 
comedies. 

(5) GogUelmo della (c. 1510-77), lulian 
sculptor, whose main work was the tomb of 
Pope Paul III in the choir of St Peter’s. 

PQRTAUS, Jean EOenne Marie (1745-1807), 
French jurist and statesman, practised law in 
Paris, was imprisoned during the Revolution, 
but under Napoleon compiled the Code Civil, 
See Life by Uvotide (18&). 

PORTBOlfS, John (d. 1736), Scottish soldier, 
the ne’er-do-well son of an Edinburgh tailor, 
enlisted and served in Holland, and soon 
aOer 1715 became captain of the Edinburgh 
town guard. On April 14, 1736, he was in 
charge at the execution of one Wilson, a 
smu^cf who had robbed the Pittenweem 
custom-house. There was some stone-* 
throwing; whereupon Porteous made his 
men fire on the mob, wounding twenty 


persons and killing five or six. For this he 
was tried and condemned to death (July 20), 
but reprieved by Queen Caroline. But on the 
night of September 7 an orderly mob burst 
open the Tolbooth, dragged Porteous to the 
Grassmarket, and hanged him from a dyer’s 
pole. See Scott’s notes to the Heart of 
Midlothian and the Trial of CapU Porteous, 
ed. by W. Roughead (1909). 

PORTIER, (1) Anna Maria (1780-1832), 
English novelist, younger sister of (8), born 
in Durham, blossomed precociously into 
Artless Tales (1793-95), followed by a long 
series of works, among which were Octavia 
(1798), The Lake of KWarney (1804), The 
Hungarian Brothers (1807), The Recluse of 
Norway (1814), The Fast of St Magdalen 
^1830^* O'Hara (1826) and Barony 

(2) Cole (1892- ), American composer, 

bom at Peru, Indiana, studied law at Harvard 
before deciding upon a musical career and 
entering the Schola Cantonim in Paris. 
Attracted to musical comedy, he has com- 
posed lyrics and music for many stage 
successes, culminating, in 1948, in Kiss me 
Kate, His highly personal style and dramatic 
sense is illustrated by such popular songs as 
‘ Night and Day * and ‘ Begin the Beguine ’. 

(3) David (1780-1843), American sailor, 
born at Boston, Mass., son of a naval officer, 
entered the navy in 1798, became captain in 
1812 and captured the first British war-ship 
taken in the war. In 1 813 he nearly destroyed 
the English whale-fishery in the Pacific, and 
took possession of the Marquesas Islands: 
but in March 1814 his frigate was destroyed 
by the British at Valparaiso. He afterwards 
commanded an expedition against pirates in 
the West Indies. He resigned in 1826, and 
for a time commanded the Mexican navy. 
In 1829 the United States appointed him 
consul-general to the Barbary States, and 
then minister at Constantinople, where he 
died. See the Life (1875) by his son. 

(4) David Dixon (1813-91). son of (3), born 
at Chester, Penn., accompanied his father 
against the pirates and in the Mexican service. 
In the Civil War. as commander of the mortar 
flotilla, in April 1862 he bombarded the 
New Orleans forts. In September, with the 
Mississippi squadron, he passed the batteries 
of Vicksburg, and bombarded the city; in 
December 1864 he silenced Fort Fisher, 
taken next month. Superintendent till 1869 
of Annapolis naval academy, he was in 1870 
made admiral of the navy. He wrote three 
romances, Incidents of the Civil War (1885), 
and History of the Navy in the Rebellion 
(1887). 

(5) Eleanor Hodgman (1868-1920), Ameri- 
can novelist, was born at Littteton, New 
Hampshire, and studied music at the New 
England Conservatory. Her first novels 
included Cross Currents (1907) and Miss 
Billy (1911). In 1913 Pollyanna appeared; 
this was an immediate success and has 
retained its popularity ever since. A sequel, 
Pollyanna Grows Up, was published in 1915 
and two volumes of short stories, The Tangiad 
Threads and Across the Years appeared 
posthumously in 1924, 

(6) Eadymton (1587-1649), EngUsh royalist, 
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servant to James VI and I, was groom of Oie 
bedchamber to Charles 1, and fought for him 
in the Great Rebellion. He wrote verses 
and was painted by Van Dyck. See and 
Lettm by D. Townshend (1897) and study 
by G. Huxley (1959). 

(7) Gene, nSe Stratton (1868-1924), 
American novelist, was born on a farm in 
Wabash Co., Ind., married in 1886 Charles D. 
Porter, and as Gene Stratton Porter attained 
great popularity by A Girt of the Limberlost 
(1909) and other stories full of sentiment and 
nature study. 

(8) Jane (1776-1850), English writer, bom 
at Durham, the daughter of an army surgeon, 
made a great reputation in 1803 by her high- 
flown romance. Tkaddeus of Warsaw^ and 
had even more success in 1810 with The 
Scottish Chiefs^ its hero a most stilted and 
preposterous Wallace. Other books were 
The Pastors' Fireside (1815), Duke Christian 
of LSneburg (1824), Tales Round a Winters 
Hearth (with her sister Anna Maria, 1824), 
and The Field of Forty Footsteps (1828); Sir 
Edward Seaward's Shipwreck (1831), a clever 
fiction, edited by her, was almost certainly 
written by her eldest brother, Dr William 
Ogilvie Porter (1774-1850). 

(9) Katherine Anne (1894- ), American 

writer of short stories, was born at Indian 
Creek, Texas. She started writing at a very 
early age but allowed nothing to be published 
until she was thirty. Among her collections 
of stories are Hacienda (1934), Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider (1939) and No Safe Harbor 
(1 949). A volume of essays. The Days Before, 
appeared in 1952. 

(10) Noah (181 1-92), American clergyman, 
boro at Farmington, Conn., studied at Yale, 
was a Congregational pastor 1836-46, then 
became professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Yale, and in 1871-86 was president of the 
college. Among his numerous works are 
The Human Intellect (1868), Books and 
Reading (IZTO), Moral Science (1885), Kant's 
Ethics (1 886). See Memorial, ed. by Merriam 
(1893). 

(11) Robert Ker (1775-1842), English 
painter, brother of (8), a clever battle-painter, 
visited Russia in 1804, where he was historical 
painter to the tsar. He accompanied Sir 
John Moore^s expedition in 1808, becoming 
K.C.H. in 1831 He was afterwards British 
consul in Venezuela, and died at St Peters- 
burg, Me published books of travel in Russia, 
Swden, Spain, Portugal, Georgia, P^ia and 
Armenia. 

(rnWHIIamS. SceHeNaY,0. 
PORTLAND, Duke of. See Bekttncx:. 
PORTO-RICHE, Georges de, por*tIhreesh 
084^1930), French dramatist, was born at 
Bordeaux. He wrote several successfhl 
p^chological plays, including VAmoureuse 
tlo91}, Le Vied Homme (1911) and le 
MMmditEstampes (1917). 
PORTSMOUTH, Lotdse de KdrooaBo, 
Rochew ^(1649-1734), mistress of Charles if 
:m Eti^d, horn in Brittany, came to Sng- 
md h 1670 in the train of Henrik Charles 
U^iitdMshod ittster, ostmibly as a lady in 
ariHhni, but lecfetiy ,^karsed to influence the 
Idiit in Amur ^ Fiuoeh the 


Breton* was negligible, but Charles was 
sufficiently responsive to her charms to make 
her his mistress and ennoble her (1673) and 
her son, who became Duke of Richmond. 
Rapacious and haughty, * Madame Carwell * 
was universally detested. See inter alia 
works by Bryant (1931) and Drinkwater 
(1936). 

PORUS. Sec Alexander the Great. 
POSIDONIUS (c. 135-51 a.c.), stoic philo- 
sopher, bora at Apamea in Syria, studied at 
AUiens, and settled at Rhodes, whence in 86 
he was sent as envoy to Rome; there, the 
friend of Cicero and Pompey, be died, leaving 
works on philosophy, astronomy and 
history, of which only fragments are extant. 
POTEMKIN, properly Potyomkin, Grigori 
Aleksandrovich, pouyom'kin (1739-91), was 
born near Smolensk, of a noble but impover- 
ished Polish family. He entered the Russian 
army, attracted the notice of Catharine 11 by 
his handsome face and figure, in 1774 became 
her recognized favourite, and directed 
Russian policy. There is good reason to 
believe they were secretly married. In charge 
of the new lands in the south acquired by 
conquest, he made an able administrator. In 
1787 Catharine paid a visit to his government 
in the south, but the story of his setting her 
route with stage villages and hired villagers 
is not now believed. In the war with the 
Turks Potemkin was placed at the head of the 
army, and reaped the credit of Suvorov's 
victories (1791). He died in the same year. 
Licentious, astute and unscrupulous, in spite 
of hi.s lavish extravagance he heap^ up an 
immense fortune. He gained for Russia 
Crimea and the north coast of the Black 
Sea, and he founded Sevastopol, Nikolaev 
and Ekaterinoslav (Dnepropetrovsk). See 
Memoirs (1812), Lives by his secretary 
Saint-Jean (German; new ed. 1888), and 
Soloveytchik (English 1938). 

POTT, (1) August Friedrich ( 1 802-87), German 
philologist, born at Nettelrede in Hanover, 
became in 1833 professor of ibe Science of 
Language at Haile. The foundation of Pou*s 
reputation was laid by his Etymoioglsche 
Forschungen (1833-36): and his article on the 
Indo-Germanic stock in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encykhp&die is a masterpiece. 

(2) PerdvalO) (1714-88), English surgeon, 
born in London, who became, after a period 
of training under Edward Nourse, assistant 
and then senior suri^n at St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, where his lectures became very 
popular with both stud^ and visitors. His 
writings were many, die most important being 
Fractures and Dbfocathns (1765), in which he 
described a compound leg fracture suffbied 
by himself and which is now known as 
* Pott's fracture*, and h» account of a 
disease of the spine, *Pou*f disease’, in 
Remarks on That Kind of Palsy of the Lower 
Limbs which is Freguently Found to Ammr 
pany a Curvature of the SpUte (1779). He 
necame a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1764. 

POTUR, (I) Beatrix (1866-1943), English 
authoress, oorn in LonoOn, lived in Kensing- 
ton and the Ukd and wrote many 
books Ibr diildren wMeh riie 
beneif. The beR Imtmt 819 Ao stotto 
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Rabbiu Jemima PaddJeduck. Mrs Tiggy- 
Winkle and Squirrel Nutkin. She mamed 
WtUiam Heelis in 1913. See The Tale af 
Beatrix Potter by M. Lane (1946). 

(2) John (c. 1674^1747), English scholar 
and divine, bom at Wakeheld, became 

g rofessor of Divinity at Oxford in 1708, 
ishop of Oxford in 1715, and in 1737 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He published 
Arehaeohgia Graeca, or Antiquities of Greece 
(1698), &c. 

(3) Paul (1625-54), Dutch painter and 
etcher, was born a painter's son at Enkhuizen, 
and died at Amsterdam. His best pictures 
are small pastoral scenes with animal figures. 
He also painted large pictures, the life-size 
Young Bull <1647, at The Hague) being 
especially celebrated. The Rijks Museum at 
Amsterdam possesses the Bear-hunt. See 
Cundairs Landscape Painters of Holland 
(1891). 

(4) Stepheii (190(V- ), English writer and 
radio prtKlucer, joined the B.B.C. in 1938, 
and is best known in radio as co-author 
with Joyce Grenfell of the How series. His 
books include a novel, The Young Man 
(1929), an educational study, The Muse in 
Chains (1937), the comic Gamesmanship 
(194*^, Lifemanship (1950) and One- Upman- 
ship (1952), in which he humorously deline- 
ates the grade art of demoralizing opposi- 
tion, Potter on America (1 956) and Superman- 
rAi//^^1958). See his Steps to Immaturity 

l^inSHNOFF, Left Nidiolas (1891-1<>59). 
Russian pianist, bom in Odessa, left Russia 
at the outbreak of the revolution. Settling in 
Britain in 1920, he gave concerts and soon 
was hailed as one of the greatest modern 

O 'anisas. He excelled in playing Chopin, 
szt and the Russian composers. 
POUJADE, Pierre, poo-zhad (1920- ), 
French political leader, bom in Saint Cirt. 
After serving in World War 11, he became a 
publisher and bookseller. In 1951 he was 
elected a member of the Saint C6r6 munidnal 
council, and in 1954 he organized his 
Poujadist movement (union for the defence 
of tradesmen and artisans) as a protest 
against the French tax system. His party 
had successes in the 1956 elections to the 
National Assembly. He published his 
manifesto, rai chotsi it combat , in 1956. 
POULENC, Franels, poa-ldk (1899- ), 

French composer, bom in Paris, fought in 
World War I, studied composition under 
Koechlin, came under the influence of Satie 
(q.v.). *aitd as a member of * Lcs Six ’ was 
promifient in the reaction against Debossy- 
esque ifitpmsionism^ He has written much 
chamber music in a cool, hmpid style, often 
for tttiutuat combinations of instruments, 
and in also known for some excellent ballet 
ana opera bopBISr especialW Les Biches and 
Us MamelletdeTir^skis. His cantau Ffgiire 
humahte (1945) Hat as its theme the oocam- 
tion of France. But prahaps his mmor 
conuibiition to ntutie k his oonsiderame 
, output of songs, more ttmumtic, in outlook 
f hU otw oomimiriMoiis; my incliide 
JWw de FMe Oahnfes 

(1943), Ac, 

Fovum, urnmm, powrm (1869-1942), 


Danish electrical engineer, born in Copen- 
hagen, became associated with the Telephone 
Company there. He invented an arc 
generator for use in wireless telegraphy. 

POUND, (1) OUhred) Dudley Pickman Rogers 
(1877-1943), British sailor, became a captain 
in 1914, commanded with distinction the 
battleship Colossus at the battle of Jutland 
(1916) and for the remaining two years of the 
1st World War directed operations at the 
Admiralty. Promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, he from 1936 to 1939 was com- 
mander-in-chief, Mediterranean fleet, becom- 
ing in 1939 admiral of the fleet. In the same 
year he was appointed first sea lord and this 
post he held through the most difficult years 
of the war. He was awarded the Order of 
Merit in 1943, the year of his death. 

(2) Ezra Loomis (1885- ), American 

poet, was born at Hailey, Idaho. Graduating 
M.A. at Pennsylvania University in 1906, he 
became an instructor in Wabash College, 
but after four months left for Europe, 
travelling widely in Spain, Italy and Provence. 
He was co-editor of Blast (1914-15), and 
London editor of the Chicago Little Review 
(1917-19), and in 1920 became Paris corres- 
pondent for The Dial From 1924 he made 
his home in Italy. He became infected with 
fascist ideas and stirred up much resentment 
by anti-democracy broadcasts in the early 
stages of the war. In 1945 he was escorted 
back to the U.S. and indicted for treason. 
The trial did not proceed, however, as he 
was adjudged insane, and placed in an 
asylum. In 1958 he was certified sane and 
released. Throughout his career he has been 
a stormy petrel, and critical opinion is 
^arply divided on his merits as a writer. 
In addition to his poetry he has written 
books on literature, music, art and economics, 
and translated much from Italian, French, 
Chinese and Japanese. As a poet, of the 
Imagist school at the outset of his career, he 
has been a thorough-going experimenter, 
deploying much curious learning in his 
Illustrative imagery and in the development 
of his themes. T. S. Eliot regards him as the 
motivating force behind ‘ modem ’ poetry, 
the poet who created a climate in which 
English and American poets could under- 
stand and appreciate each other. Less 
grandly he has oeen termed * the gadfly who 
stung many poets into new activity *. The 
Bollinger-Library of Congress Award to 
him in 1949 confirms the view of him as a 
major poet, but he is by no means universally 
accepted as such. His Cantos^ appearing 
first in 1933 and continuing over the years 
up to the Pisan Cantos (1949)j seem to some 
critics not the summit of achievement but a 
vast imposture built on an eccentricity of 
style pushed Anally to the brink of absurdity. 
Apart from his life-work in poetry, significant 
collections are Translations of Ezra Pound 
(1933) and Literary Essays (1954), Sec T. S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound (1917), studies of his 
poetfy by A. S, Amdur (193^, H. KcuaiW? 
(1951), and G. S. Fraser 0960), his Lejftbn 
led* D. Fage, 1951), and further detath % 

AuioMogre^y oi W, C. Wllharos (l^P' 

(3) nmSe (liKh ), American >0^ 
bora at Uncotn, Nebraska* was edueaM §8 
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Nebraska University and the Harvard Law became at Oxford regius professor of 
School. Among his appointments were Modem History. He helped to found the 
those as commissioner or appeals of the English Historical Review (1885). 
supreme court of Nebraska (1901-03), (4) John Wesley (1834-1902), American 

assistant professor of Law at Nebraska geologist, born at Mount Morris, New York, 
University (1899-1903), and successively lost his right arm in the civil war, and 
professor of Law at Northwestern University, became a professor of Geology, surveyor 
Chicago University, Harvard Law School, (1868-72) of the Colorado and its tributaries, 
and in 1936 at the University of Harvard, and director of the Bureau of Ethnology and 
An able and influential teacher, especially of of the U.S. Geological Survey. He wrote 
jurisprudence, his theories, with the emphasis on the arid region, the Uinta Mountains, the 
on the importance of social interests in Colorado River and its canyons, and on the 
connection with the law, have had a universal Indian language, 
effect. His legal writing are many and (5) Mary. See Milton. 
include Readings on the History and System POWERS, Hiram (1805-73), American sculp- 
of the Common Law (1904), Introduction to tor, was born a farmer's son at Woodstock, 
the Philosophy of Law (1922), Law and Morals Vcmnont, became apprentice to a clockmakcr 
(1924) and Criminal Justice in America in Cincinnati, and was tau^t to model in 
(1930). An authority also on botany, he was clay by a German sculptor. Employed for 
largely responsible for the botanical survey seven years making wax fibres for the 
ofNebraska, and on this subject, in collabora- Cincinnati museum, in 1835 he went to 
tion with Dr F. E. Clements, wrote Phyto* Washington, where he executed busts, and 
geography of Nebraska (1898). in 1837 to Florence in Italy, where he resided 

POUNDS, John (1766-1839), English cripple till his death. There he produced his Eve, 
shoemaker, bom at Portsmouth, became and in 1843 the still more popular Greek 
unpaid teacher of poor children, and is Slave. Among his other works were busts of 
looked upon as the founder of ragged Washington, Calhoun and Daniel Webster, 
schools. POWHATTAN. See Pocahontas. 

POUSSIN, poo-st, (1) Caspar (1613 75), POWYS, name of three brothers, 

French painter, whose real name was Gaspar English writers, of Welsh descent: 

Dughet, was the brother-in-law and pupil (1) John Cowper (1872' ), poet, 

of (2). He worked in Rome and became well essayist, novelist, bom in Shirley, Derbyshire, 
known as a landscapist. His popularity in is the best known. For a time he taught 
the 18th century was high, though many German at Brighton, and later lectured. 


paintings attributed to him may not have 
been his work. 

(2) Nicolas (1594-1665), French painter, 
bom at Lcs Andelys in Normandy, went at 
eighteen to Paris to study, and by 1623 had 
attained the means of visiting Rome. He 
received important commissions from Car- 
dinal Barberini, and soon acquired fame and 
fortune. Among the masterpieces of this 
period was the Golden Calf now in the 
National Gallery. After sixteen years he 
returned to Paris and was introduced by 
Richelieu to Louis XIII, who appointed him 
painter in ordinary. But the altar-pieces and 
mural decorations which he was required to 
paint were unsuited to his genius, and for 
this reason, and being annoyed by intrigues, 
he in 1643 returned to Rome. Tncrc, 
besides classical and religious works which 
became increasingly geometric in design, he 
began to paint landscapes on classical lines. 
His style ts a combination of classical ideals 
and Renaissance tendencies. See works by 
Bouchitte (1858), Poillon (2nd ed. 1875), 
Denio 0899), Magne (1914) and W. Fried- 
laender (1914). 

POWELL, (1) Baden. Sec Baden-Powell. 

(2) Cedi Frank 0903- ), English physi- 
cist, bom at Tonbridge, Kent, professor of 
Ph^ics at Bristol from 1948, known for his 
work on the photography of nuclear processes. 
He mceived the Nobel physics prize for 1950. 

(3) PMerick York (1850-1904), English 

and Icelandic scholar, bom in 
was educated at Rugby and Christ 
; ;.Cbiireh, Oxford. In 1894 with Wofessor 
he worked on the records and 
.'.Moksnt poetry of Scandinavia and compiled 
ban IceUuuRc Prtm Reader (1S79). He 


Books of verse include Mandragora (1917) 
and Samphire (1922). His novels arc A 
Glastonbury Romance (1932), Owen Glendower 
(1940), Porius (1951), All or Nothing (1960), 
Slc. Essays are concerned with questions of 
philosophy and literary criticism. Sec his 
Autobiography (1934). 

(2) Llewelyn (1884-1939), essayist and 
novelist, brother of (1), born in Dorchester, 
suffered from recurrent tuberculosis which 
caused him to spend some years in Switzer- 
land and in Kenya, and from which he Anally 
died. From 1920 to 1925 be was a journalist 
in New York. Works include Ebony and 
Ivory (1922), Apples be Ripe (1930) and the 
biographical Confessions of Two Brothers 
(with (1), 1916), Skin for Skin (1925) and The 
Verdict of Bridlegoose (1926). See Life by 
Elwin (1953). 

(3) Th^ore Frands (1875-1953), novelist 
and short story writer, brother of (I) and (2), 
bom in Shirley, lived in.ieclusion and wrote 
original and eccentric novels of which the 
best known is Mr Weston^s Good fVlnt (1927). 
See also Mr TaskeVs Gods (1925), Captain 
Patch (1935) and Goat Green (1937). See 


soldier and diplomat, took part m a rebellion 
against Richard HI, escaped to the Continent 
and joined the Earl of Richmond (Henry VII), 
with whom he later returned to England- 
In 1493 he was governor of Calais, and in 
1494 went to Ireland at deputy-governor for 
Prince Henry (Henry Vlfl). Hit aim was to 
anglicize the ^verament of Iteland. This he 
accompHthecf by meant of the Statutes of 
Drogheda^ known at Poynings* taw. to the 
effect that all Irish tegislaturo haa to be 
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confirmed by the English privy council. 
This was not repealed until 1782. He was 
often abroad on diplomatic missions. In 
1320 he was present at the Field of the Qoth 
of Gold, which he had taken an active part 
in arranging. 

POYNTER, Sir Edward John (1 836-1919), 
English painter, was born of Huguenot 
ancestry in Paris, the son of the architect, 
Ambrose Poynter (1796-1886). Educated 
at Westminster and Ipswich, he studied 1833- 
1854 at Rome and 1856-60 in Paris and 
elsewhere. He made designs for stained 
glass, and drawings on wood for Once a Week 
and other periodicals, and for DalziePs 
projected illustrated Bible. This led to studies 
m Egyptian art, which resulted in his Israel 
in Egypt (1867). His water-colours are 
numerous. He was elected R.A. in 1876. 
In 187,1 he became Slade professor in 
University College, London, in 1876-81 
director for art at South Kensington, in 
1894-1905 director of the National Gallery 
and in 1896 was made president of the Royal 
Academy. Among his works are The Ides of 
March (1883), The Visit of the Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon (1891), and Nausicaa and her 
Maidens, painted (1872-79) for the Earl of 
Whamclitrb at Wortley Hall. In 1869-70 he 
designed the cartoons for a mosaic of St 
George in the Houses of Parliament. 
POYNTING, John Henry (1852-1914), 
English physicist, bom at Monton, Lancs, 
educated at Manchester and Cambridge, 
became professor of Physics at Birmingham 
(1880) and F.R.S. (1888). He wrote on 
electrical phenomena and on radiation, and 
determined the constant of gravitation by a 
torsion experiment. He also did important 
work on the measurement of the earth’s 
density and on this subject wrote On the Mean 
Density of the Earth |1 893) and The Earth 
(1913). With J. J. Thomson he wrote a 
Textbook of Physics (1899-1914). 

POZZO, Andrea, pot'sd (1642-1709), Italian 
Jesuit artist, was born in the north of Italy, 
becoming a Jesuit lay brother in 1665. In 
Rome from 1681, his main work was the 
decoration of the church of S. Ignozio, the 
ceiling of which he painted in the perspective 
style known as sotto in six. In Vienna from 
1702, his work in the Liechtenstein palace is 
all that survives. His treatise Perspectiva 
pictorum . . . (1693-98, English trans. 1693) 
had considerable influence on 18th*century 
artists. 

POZZO D1 BORGO, Carlo Andrea, Count, 
pot' so dee bor'gd (1764-1842), Cofsican-born 
Russian diplomatist, boro at Alala, praaised 
as an advocate in Ajaccio, in 1790 joined the 
party of Paoli, who made him president of 
the Corsican council an4 secretary of state, 
but in 1796 was obliged to seek safety from 
the Bonapartes in London. In 1798 he went 
to Vienna and effected an alliance of Austria 
and Russia against France. In 1803 he 
entered the Russian diplomatic service. He 
strenuously laboured to unite Napoleon^s 
enemies against him, seduced Bernadotte 
(q.v.) from the Napoleonic cause and urged 
the allies to march on Paris. He represented 
Russia at Paris, the Congress of Vienna, die 
Congress of Verona^ and was ambassador to 


London from 1834 to 1839, when he settled 
in Paris, where he died. See his Correspon- 
dence (Paris 1890) and a French monograph 
by Maggiolo (1890). 

PRAED, Winthrop Mackworth, prayd (1802- 
1839), English man of letters, born in London, 
at Eton was one of the most brilliant contri> 
butors to the Etonian. In 1821 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, distinguishing 
himself in Greek and Latin verse, and 
cultivating the lighter letters in Charles 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. In 1829 he 
was called to the bar, in 1830 entered parlia- 
ment as a Conservative, and in 1834-35 was 
secretary to the Board of Control. Praed ex- 
celled in vers de sociM — ^his note individual, 
his rhythm brilliant, and his wit bright. But 
he is also admirable in a kind of metrical 
genre-painting— o.g. ‘The Vicar’; while in 
‘The Red Fisherman’ and ‘Sir Nicholas’ 
he not unskilfully emulates Hood. His Poems 
appeared in 1 864, with a memoir by Derwent 
Coleridge; in 1887 his prose essays; in 1888 
his political poems. Sec Saintsbury’s Essavs 
in English Literature (1890) and study by D. 
Hudson (1939). 

PRASAD, Rajendra (1884- ). Indian 

statesman. Left legal practice to become a 
follower of Gandhi. A member of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Con- 
gress in 1922, he was president of the Con- 
gress several times between 1934 and 1948. 
in 1946 he was appointed minister for food 
and agriculture in the government of India 
and president of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly. He was elected the first president 
of the Republic of India in 1950. He has 
written several books, including India Divided, 

At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi and an 
autobiography Atma Katha (1958). 

PR ATI j Giovanni (1815-84), Italian lyric and 
narrative poet, was born near Trento, and 
died in Rome. Court poet to the House of 
Savoy, he became a deputy to the Italian 
parliament (1862) and a senator (1876). His 
lyrics, which fill several volumes, were 
published as Canti lirici, Cartti del popolo, &c. 
See A. Ottolini, Giovanni Pratt (1911). 
PRAXITELES, prax-it'i-leez (fl. 4th cent. 
B.c.), one of the greatest of Greek sculptors, 
was a citizen of Athens. His works have 
almost all perished, though his Hermes 
carrying the frov Dionysius was found at 
Olympia in 1871 

PREE^, Sir WilUani Henry (1834-1913), 
British electrical engineer, bora of Welsh 
parents in Carnarvon, was instructed in 
electrical engineering by Michael Faraday 
(q.v.) at the Royal Institution. With the 
uectric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany from 1 853 and the Channel Islands Tele- 
graph Company from 1858 to 1862, he in 
1870 was attached to the Post Office, of which 
he became electrician-in-chief, engineer- 
in-chief and finally consulting engineer. A 
ioneer of wireless telegraphy and telephony, 
e also improved the system of railway * 
signalling and introduced the first teleph^e^ ^ 
receivers. He wrote several books, incliii|||^ 
Telegraphy (1876) with J. Sivewright aw#n}i 
Mamtaf tf Telephony (1893) with 
Stubbs. 

PREGL, »rte. iWflw'r(1869-J930). 
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chemist, bom in Laibach, Yugoslavia, 
be(^me professor of Applied Medical 
Chemistry at Innsbmck and later at Graz. 
He was specially noted for the micro^chemical 
methods of analysis which gained him a 
Nobel prize in 1923. 

PREMPEH (d. 1931), last king (1888-96) of 
Ashanti, was deposed by the British, impris- 
oned at Elmina, and exiled to the Seychelles. 
He was allowed to return in 1924, widi chief’s 
rank from 1926. 

Hit^Ung (1796-18S9), 
American historian, was bom at Salem, 
Mass., the son of a lawyer. He studied at 
Harvard (where a piece of bread playfully 
thrown blinded his left eye, and greatly 
weakened his right one), travelled in England, 
France and Italy, married in 1820, and, 
abandoning law for literature, devoted 
himself to severe study, and, in spite of his 
grievous disabilities, formed splendid literary 
t>rojects. His hrst studies were in Italian 
literature, but by 1 826 he had found his life’s 
work in Spanish history. His History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella (1838) quickly carried 
his name to the Old World, and was trans- 
lated into French, Spanish and German. The 
History of the Conquest of Mexico (1843), 
followed by the Conquest of Peru (1847), 
confirmed his reputation; he was chosen a 
corresponding member of the French 
Institute. In 1855 58 he published three 
volumes of his History of Philip //, but died 
in New York before completing it. Prescott’s 
scholarly but vivid style alone would have 
assured him popularity. See Life by George 
Ticknor (1864), and D. Levin, History as a 
Romantic Art (I960). 

PRESSENSI^, (1) Edmond Dehaut 

de<l824>91), French Protestant theologian, 
studied at Pahs, Lausanne, Berlin and Halle, 
and in 1847 became a pastor at Paris. He 
was deputy to the National Assembly for the 
Seine (1871-76), and elected a life senator in 
1883. He was made D.D. by Breslau in 1869 
and Edinburgh in 1884. A vigorous writer 
as well as eloquent preacher, Pressense took 
a foremost part in the great theological 
and ecciestastical controversies of the day. 
Among his works arc U£gHse et h Rivolution 
(1864; trans. 1869) and Les Orhgines (1882; 
trans. 1883). See Life by Rousset (1894). 

(2) FniiM^ de (1853-1914), bom in Pahs, 
son of (1), was a notable Socialist and 
journalist, and a defender of Dreyfus. 
PRESTWICH, Sir Josc^ (1812-96}, English 
g^logist, born at Pensbury, Clapfam, was a 
wine^merchant till sixty, but in 1874 became 
Oxford mofessor of Geology, and in 1896 was 
knighted. His work on the waiier^beariog 
Strata rotmd London (1851) was a standard 
authonty. See Life by wife (1899). 
raETOitIUS, presto ri-us, (1) Andrka Wfi- 
Maws Jacobus (1799-1853), Boer kader, was 
bom in the Cape Colony. A prosperous 
famm, he joined the Great Trek or 1835 
.,^to NalftL where he was chosen comntaiidaiit* 
Horbook revenge on the Zulus for 
and at Bm resists later 
WMA rotw hut, aftmr diumwices 
iiiA the gomnnr^ Jbe trwdred again, Mm 
BventuaXty thc Brihah 


recomized the Transvaal Republic, later the 
South African Republic, whose new capital 
was named Pretoria after him. 

(2) Marddnus Weasels (1819-1901), son of 
(1), whom he succeeded as commandant- 
general in 1853, in 1854 led a punitive 
expedition against the Kaffirs. He was 
elected president of the South African 
Republic in 1857, and of the Orange Free 
State in 1859. Failing in his ambition to 
unite the two r^ublics, he resigned the 
presidency of the (>range Free State in 1863. 
The discovery of gold in Bechuanaland and 
diamonds in the Vaal led to difficulties with ^ 
the Volksraadt and he resigned the presidency! 
of the South African Republic in 1871. He 
fought against the British again in 1877, untill 
the independence of the Republic was \ 
recognized. He lived to see it extinguished 
in 1901. 

PRtVOST, pray-vd, (1) Abb6 (Antotne 
Francok Provost d’Exues^ (1697-1763), 
French novelist, bom in Artois, was educated 
by the Jesuits. At sixteen he enlisted, but 
soon returned to the Jesuits, and had 
almost joined the order when he was again 
tempted to the soldier’s life. In 1720, 
following an unhappy love-affair, he joined 
the Benedictines of St Maur, and spent the 
next seven years in religious duties and in 
study. But about 1727 he fled for six years, 
first to London, where he started to write 
Histoire de Cle^elandy and then to Holland 
(1729-31). He issued vols. i-iv of Mimoires 
a* tut homme de qualiti in 1728, vols, v-vii 
in 1731, Manon Lescaut forming vol. vii. 
He employed himself in further novels — 
Cleveland ; Le Doyen de KiUerine and in 
translations. In London again after another 
affair, be started Le Pour et Con/re (1733-40). 
a periodical review of life and letters, 
modelled on the Spectator, In France by 
1735, he was appointed honorary chaplain 
to the Prince de Conti, and compiled over 
a hundred volumes more. He died suddenly 
at Chantilly. Pr6vost lives securely by Manon 
Lescaut, It remains fresh, charming and 
perennial, from its perfect simplicity, the 
stamp of reality and truth throughout, and 
a style so fiowtng and natural that the reader 
forgets it altogether in the pathetic interest of 
(he story. See French monographs by 
Harrisse (1896), Schroeder (1899). 

(2) Ewibie Marcel (1862-1941), French 
novelist, boro in Paris, ttU 1891 was en^eer 
in a tobacco factory. From the age of 
twen^-five he wrote tn.his leisure hours, and 
to 19(19 was elected to the Aca4^6. Of his 
olevar novds and plays many have been 
translated-— Coofin Laura, PrSdirique^ Ida, 

(3) Pteree (17|1-1839), Swks phywtcsmi, 
classicist and philosopher, bom at Omeva, 
occupied chairs of philosophy and physiai at 
Boriin and Geneva. He fomtulaM the 
theory of exchanges in connection with the 
laws of radtatton. Hii writiaga and trsns* 
laBons covered many subjects, 

TO^ivO$T-PAItA0OI^ UtOm AaaMe 
(1829^70), French ioumahsi and dis^mat, 
oom in Park, aRer a year at Aix as preirntf 
of iMidi horeme m mT i 

journalist in Paris, and feoni time to liaie 
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published collections of essays, the best his 
Essais sut lex moraHstes fran^aix (1 864). In 
1865 he was elected to the Academy, in 1868 
visited England*. Opposed as a moderate 
Liberal to the empire, tie accepted the post of 
envoy to the United States under Ollivier, 
January 1870. His mind unhinged by 
republican attacks and the struggle with 
Germany, he committed suicide at Washing- 
ton just after the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

PRICE, Richard (1723-91), Welsh philo- 
sopher, bom at TyntoOf Glamorganshire, at 
seventeen went to a Dissenting academy in 
London, became a preacher at Newington 
Green and Hackney, and established a 
reputation by his Review of the Principal 
Questions in Morals (1758) and Importance of 
Christianity (1766). In 1769 he was made 
D.D. by Glasgow, and published his Treatise 
on Reversionary Payments^ the celebrated 
Northampton Mortality Tables^ Ac. In 1771 
appeared his Appeal on the National Debt; 
in 1 776 his Observations on Civil Liberty and 
the War with America^ which brought him an 
invitation from congress to assist in regulating 
Its hnances. Of hts great treatise on morals 
the chief position is that right and wrong are 
simple ideas incapable of analysis, and 
received inimediatcly by the intuitive power 
of the reason. See Lives by W. Morgan 
(1815), and R. Thomas (1924). 

PRICHARD, James Cowles (1786-1848), 
English ethnologist, born at Ross. Hcreford- 
sbire, the son of a Quaker merchant, studied 
medicine, and in 18)0 commenced practice in 
Bristol. In 1 8 1 3 appeared his Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind (4tb cd. 
1841-51), which secured him a high standing 
as an ethnologist. In The Eastern Origin of 
the Celtic Nations (1831) he establi^ed the 
close adiaity of the Celtic with the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latm and Teutonic languages. Be- 
sides several medical works, he also published 
an Analysis of Egyptian Mythology (1819) and 
The Natural History of Man (1843). He was 
president of the Ethnological Society, and in 
1845 became a commissioner in lunacy. He 
died in London. 

PRIDE, Thomas (d. 1658), Parliamentarian, 
bom s^haps near Glastonbury, had been a 
London drayman or brewer, when at the 
beginning of the Civil War he became 
parliamentary captain, and quickly rose to 
be colonel^ He commanded a brigade in 
Scotland, and when the House of Commons 
hetiayed a disposition to effect a settlement 
with the king, was appointed to expel its 
Presbyterian royalist members. By * Pride's 
Purge* over a hundred were excluded, and 
the House, reduced to about eighty members, 
proceeded to bring Charles to justice, 
rade sat among his judges, and signed the 
death-warrant. He was present at the battles 
of Dunbar (1650) and Worcester (1651); 
opposed to Cromwell becoming * king *, he 
piay^ little furthor part in protectorate 

PpDEAGX. Humiili^ pri*^ (1648-1724), 

English OrfontalisL bom at padbiow, from 

Westminster pasm to Ohrlst Omc^ Oxford. 

His MamoHt QsmMiUi (1^76). m aaootmt 
of the Ammlel proeem for him 


the friendship of Heneage Finch (q.v.) and 
ecclesiastical appointments. His chief work, 
The Old and New Testament connected {\1\^ 
1717) ran to many editions. See his Letters 
to John Ellis (Camden Soc. 1 875). 
PRIESTLEY, (1) John Boynton (1894- ), 

English novelist, playwright and critic, bom 
at Bradford, was educated there and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He had already 
made a reputation by critical writings such as 
The English Comic Characters (1925), The 
English Novel (1927), English Humour (1928), 
and books on Meredith (1926) and Peacock 
(1927) in ‘The English Men of Letters* 
series when the geniality of his novel The 
Good Companions (1929) gained him a wide 
popularity. It was followed by other 
humorous novels, though not all of equal 
merit, including Angel Pavement (1930), 
Let the People Sing (1939), Jenny Villiers 
( 1 947), The Magicians (1954). His reputation 
as a dramatist was established by Dangerous 
Corner (1932), Time and the Conways (1937), 
and other plays on space-time themes, as 
well as popular comedies, such as Laburnum 
Grove (1933). Best known as a writer of 
novels, several of which have been filmed, 
Priestley is also master of the essay form. 
He is an astute, original and controversial 
commentator on contemporary society — in 
Journey Down the Rainbow (1955) written 
in conjunction with his wife Jacquetta 
Hawkes, we get a jovial indictment of 
American life, and in serious vein, in his 
collected essays Thoughts in the Wilderness 
(1957), he deals acutely with both present 
and future social problems. There is a rather 
biased assessment of Priestley, the writer, by 
D. Hughes (1958). 

(2) Joseph (1733-1804), clergyman and 
chemist, was born, a cloth-dresser*s son, at 
Fieldhead in Birstall Parish, Leeds. After 
four years at a Dissenting academy at Daven- 
try, in 1755 he became Presbyterian minister 
at Needham Market, and wrote The Scripture 
Doctrine of Remission. In 1758 he removed 
to Nantwich, and in 1761 became a tutor at 
Warrington Academy. In yearly visits to 
London he met Franklin, who supplied him 
with books for his History of Electricity 
G767). In 1764 he was made LL.D. of 
Edinburgh, and in 1766 F.R.S. In 1767 he 
became minister of a chapel at Mill Hill, 
Leeds, where he took up the study of chem- 
istry. In 1774, as literary companion, he 
accompanied Lord Shelburne on a continen- 
tal tour and published Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbeliever, But at home he was 
branded as an atheist in spite of bis Disquisi- 
tion relating to Matter and Spirit (1777), 
affirming from revelation our hope of resur- 
rection. He was elected to the French 
Ac^emy of Sciences in 1772 and to the St 
Petersburg Academy in 1780. He became in 
that year minister of a chapel at Birmingham. 
His History of Early Opinions coneernit^ 
Jesus Christ (1786) occasioned rented 
controversy* His reply to Barkers 
OH the French Revolution led a BipnNiatpp0ii 

mob to break into his house and destroy 

contents (1791), UenowsetUedatHsm^. 

and in removed to Anuurlea. 

vm weU received; at Norffiomberiaa^ 
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he died, believing himself to hold the doc- 
trines of the primitive Christians, and looking 
for the second coming of Christ. Priestley 
was a pioneer in the chemistry of gases, and 
one of the discoverers of oxygen (see Scheele). 
Sec his IVorks, ed. Ruff (1831 ->32), including 
Autobiographical Memoir; and Life by 
Anne Holt (1931), 

PRIM (Y PRATS), Juan, preem (1814-70), 
Spanish general, born at Reus, so distin- 
guished himself in war and statesmanship 
as to be made general, marshal and marquis. 
As progressist he opposed Espartero. 
Failing in an insurrectionary attempt in 1866, 
he fled to England and Brussels, but here he 
guided the movement that in 1868 overthrew 
Isabella. He was war minister under Serrano, 
but soon became virtually dictator. Prim 
secured the election of Amadeus (9.V.) as 
king, and was later shot by an assassin. 
PRIMATICCIO, Francesco, pree-ma-teef cho 
(1504-f. 1570), Italian painter, bom at Bo- 
logna, came to France in 1531 at the invita- 
tion of Francis I, to help in the decoration 
of the palace of Fontainebleau. A collection 
of drawings is in the Louvre. 

PRIMO D£ RIVERA, Miguel, Marques de 
Estella (1870-1930), Spanish general, bom 
at Jerez de la Frontera, during the Spanish- 
American war served in Cuba and the 
Philippines and from 1909 to 1913 he was in 
Morocco, in 1915 becoming military governor 
of Cadiz and in 1922 of Barcelona. He 
effected a military coup d"4tat in 1923, and 
ruled Spain as dictator until he retired in 
1929. 

PRINCE, (1) Hmxn James (1811-99), English 
divine, born at Bath, studied medicine, but 


Indian Council, and wrote a history of India 
under the Marquis of Hastings (1823). 

(2) Valentine Cameron (1838-1904). 
second son of (1), born at Calcutta, painted 
many Indian pictures, including one of Lord 
Lytton’s Indian durbar at Demi, and wrote 
Imperial India, an Artist's Journal (1879), and 
novels. In 1894 he was elected R.A. 

PRINTEMPS, Yvonne, prNd (1895- ), 

French actress, born in Ermont, Seine-et- 
Oise, made her first appearance at the Theatre 
Cigale, Paris in 1908, and appeared regularly 
in revue and musical comedy until 1916, 
when she began to work with Sacha Guitry, 
whom she subsequently married. She 
appeared in London and New York, but did 
not undertake English parts until 19M, when 
she played in Noel Coward's Conversation 
Piece. In 1937 she returned to Paris as 
manager of the ThdStre de la Michodi6rc. 

PRIOR, Matthew (1664-1721), English diplo- 
matist and poet, was the son of a joiner of 
Wimbornc, Dorset, but under the patronage 
of Lord Dorset he was sent to Westminster 
School and thence with a scholarship from 
the Duchess of Somerset to St John's college, 
Cambridge. He was first employed as 
secretary to the ambassador to Tne Hague. 
In Queen Anne's time he turned Tory and 
was instrumental in bringing about (he treaty 
of Utrecht (1713), for w'hich dubious service 
he was imprisoned for two years, after the 
queen’s death. His Tory friends recouped 
his fortunes by subscribing handsomely to a 
folio edition of his works (1719). He also 
received a gift of £4000 from Lord Harley to 
purchase Down Hall in Essex. Prior was a 
master of what Addison called * the caste 


took Anglican orders, and in 1849 at Spaxton 
near Bridgwater founded the * Agapemonc 
a community of religious visionaries. See 
Hepworth Xy'won's Spiritual Wives (1868). 

(2) John (1643-1723), a Devon clergyman, 
author of The Worthies of Devon (1701). 
PRINGLE, Thomas (1789 1834), Scottish 
writer, bom at Blakelaw, Roxburghshire, 
studied at Edinbiu'gh University, and in 1817 
started the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, the 
parent of Blackwood, In 1820 he sailed for 
Cape Colony, and for three years w'as 
government librarian at Capetown. He 
started a Whig paper, but it was suppressed 
by the governor, and returning to London 
in 1826, he became secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. His Ephemerides (1828) was 
a collection of graceful verse. See Life and 
Works by W. Hay (1912). 

PRINGSHEIM, -h/m, (1) Erast (1859-1917), 
German physicist, noted for his work with 
Otto Lummer on black-body radiation. His 
results tnfiucnced Planck (q.v.) in his develop- 
ment of the quantum theory. 

(2) Nattumael (1823-94), German biologist, 
born in Wztesko in Silesia, noted for his 
research on the fertilization of plants, was 
professor at Jena for a short time but for the 
most part worked privately. He was the 
tot sdentist to observe and demonstrate 
sexual lepioduction in algae. He died in 

Hew flirty 0793-1878), 
Bigl&h cm! smani m fndia, bora at Tboby 
maty, Basex, was a member 1858-74 of the 


way of wTiting that is neat, colloquial and 
epigrammatic verse. His first work, m 
collaboration with Charles Montagu (Lord 
Halifax), was The Hind and the Panther 
Transvers'd, u w'itty satire on Dryden’s Hind 
and the Panther. His long poem, Alma or 
The Progress of the Mind (1/18), written in 
the manner of Hudibras, despite its surface 
glitter tends to pall. The long soliloquy in 
couplet form Solomon on the Vanity oj the 
World is definitely tedious. His political 
verse, with the exception of his brilliant 
burlesque of Boilcau's EpUre au roi--An 
English Ballad on the Taking of Namur, is now 
of historical interest only. The Prior who 
survives and is the delight of the anthologist 
is the poet of light occasional verse-mock- 
lyrics such as A Better Answer {to Chloe 
Jealous) or charming addresses to noble 
children (A Letter to the Lady Margaret 
Cavendish when a Child) and, in serious vein, 
Lines Written in the Beginning 0 / MIzeray's 
History of France, a favourite with ScotL 
His most witty trifle is The Secretary^ but 
perhaps the poet who comes closest to our 
afieettons is the author of Jinny the Just, 
Ibe folio of 1719 was by no means inclusive. 
A. R. Waller’s 2 vol. edition (1905-07) added 
greatly to it and included the four prose 
Dialogues of the Dead. See study by L O* 
Wickham L^ (1921) and The Uterary Works 
^ Matthew P^r, H. B. Wright and K. 
Spam, 2 voli. (1959). 

raSciAN, Ut. Midssm (fl. c. a.d. 500) 
of Caesarea, first of l^Uti grammarians, m 
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the beginning of the 6th century tau^t Latin 
at Constantinople. Besides his Institutiones 
Grammaticae, which was very highly thought 
of in the middle ages, he wrote six smaller 
grammatical treatises and two hexameter 
poems. 

PRISCILUAN (c. 340-385). Bishop of Avila, 
was excommunicated by a synod at Saragossa 
in 380, then tolerated, but ultimately executed 
—one of the first heretic martyrs. His doctrine, 
said to have been brought to Spain from 
Egypt, contained Gnostic and Manichaean 
elements, and was based on dualism. The 
Priscillianists were ascetics, eschewed mar- 
riage and animal food, and were said to bold 
strict truth obligatory only between them- 
selves. See PrisciUian et le Priscillianisme^ 
by E, C. Babut (Paris 1909). 

PRITCHARD, Charles (1808-93), English 
schoolmaster, clergyman and astronomer, was 
from 1870 Savilian professor at Oxford, where 
he established an observatory. He wrote of 
bis work on stellar photometry in Urano- 
metria Nova Oxoniensis ( 1 885). See Memoirs 
(1896). 

PROBUS, (1) Marcus Aurelius (d. 282), 
Roman emperor, born at Sirmium in 
PannoniUj under Valerian greatly distin- 
guished himself on the Danube and in Africa, 
Egypt, Asia, Germany and Gaul, was by 
Tacitus appointed governor of Asia, and by 
his soldiers, on Tacitus’s death, was forced 
to assume the purple (a.o. 276). The Ger- 
mans were driven out of Gaul and the 
Barbarians from the frontier, white Persia 
was forced to a humiliating peace. Probus 
next devoted himself to developing the 
internal resources of the empire. But fearing 
that the army would deteriorate with inacti- 
vity, he employed the soldiers on public 
works. Such occupations, deemed dej^adiog, 
excited discontent; and a body of troops 
engaged in draining the swamps about 
Sirmium murdered him in 282. 

(2) Marcus Valerius (fl. late 1st cent, a.d.), 
Latin grammarian from Syria, wrote a 
biography of Persius and prepared annotated 
editions of classical authors, including 
Horace, Terence and Lucretius. 

PROCLUS (c. A.D, 412-485), Greek nco- 
platonist philosopher, bom in Constantinople, 
studied at Alexandria and Athens. His vivid 
imagination convinced him, when all the 
influences of the mysteries were brought to 
bear upon him, of his direct inter-communion 
with the gods. The Orphic Poems, the 
writings of Hermes, and all the mystical 
literature of that occult age were to him the 
only source of true philosophy. Of an 
impulsive piety, and es^er to win disciples 
from Christianity itself, he made himself 
obnoxious to the Christian authorities in 
Athens, who banished him. Allowed to 
return, he acted with more prudence. His 
neoplatonism based on Plottnus combined 
all Uie most important strands of Greek 
philosophy, the traditions of the Roman. 
Syrian and Alexandrian schools into one 
comprehensive theologiciil metapfaystca. 
BudSd. Plato and f^thagoras are all mnst to 
hts milt He«el*s dtalectiic orig^oated In 
Produa* triadic law M development See 
edition of some of his works by V. Cousin 


(1820-25), Elements of Theology (trans. E. R. 
Dodds 1932), W. B. Frankland. The Fim 
Book of Euclid's Elements based upon that of 
Proclus (1933). 

PROCOP, A^w (c. 1380-1434), Bohemian 
Hussite leader, from a monk became one of 
Ziika’s followers, and on Zi2ka’s death 
commander of the Taborites. Under him 
the fearful raids into Silesia, Saxony and 
Franconia were carried out, and he repeatedly 
defeated German armies. He and his 
colleague, Procop the Younger, headed the 
internal conflict of the Taborites with the 
more moderate Calixtines; both fell at 
Lipan near Bohmisebbrod. 

PROCOPIUS (c. A.D. 499-565), Byzantine 
historian, born at Caesarea in Palestine, 
studied law, and accompanied Belisarius 
against the Persians (526), the Vandals in 
Africa (533) and the Ostrogoths in Italy 
(536). He was highly honoured by Justinian, 
and seems to have been appointed prefect of 
Constantinople in 562. His principal works 
are his Historiae (on the Persian, Vandal and 
Gothic wars), De AedificiiSt and Anecdota or 
Historia Arcana, a sort of chronique scan^ 
daleuse of the court of Justinian. There are 
editions by Haury (1905 et seq.), and in the 
Locb Lib. with trans. by H. B. Dewing 
(1914-40). Sec Theodora; and works by 
Dahn (1865) and Haury (1891). 

PROCTER, (1) Adelaide Ann (1825-64), 
English minor poet, daughter of (2), was 
born and died in London and in 1851 turned 
Roman Catholic. By her Legends and Lyrics 
(1858-60), first written some of them for 
Household Words, she won poetical renown. 
Her verse includes The Lost Chord, which 
was set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

(2) Bryan Waller, pseud. Barry Cornwall 
(1787-1874), born at Leeds, and educated at 
Harrow with Byron and Peel for school- 
fellows, became a solicitor, came to London 
and in 1815 began to contribute poetry to the 
Literary Gazette, In 1823 he marri^ Basil 
Montagu’s step-daughter, Anne Benson 
Skepper (1799-1888). He had meanwhile 
published poems and produced a tragedy at 
Covent Garden, whose success was largely 
due to the acting of Macrcady and Kemble. 
He was called to the bar in 1831, and in 
1832-61 was a metropolitan commissioner of 
Lunacy. His works comprise Dramatic 
Scenes (1819), Marcian Colonna (1820), The 
Flood of Thessaly (1823). and English Songs 
(1832), besides memoirs of Kean (1835) and 
Charles Lamb (1866). The last is always 
worth reading; but his poems are rarely more 
than studied if graceful exercises. Yet 
• Barry Cornwall ’ was a man beloved by a 
hundred of the greatest of his time. See 
Autobiographical Fragment, ed. by Coventry 
Patmore (1877). 

PROCTOR, Richard Anthony (1837-88), 
English astronomer, born at (Chelsea, 
graduated from St John’s, Cambridge, in 
i860. Devoting himself from 1863 to 
aslxonomy, in 1866 he was elected F.R.A.S* 
His name is associated with the detenmoation 
of the rotation of Mars, the theory of the 
sdar corona, and stellar distribution. He 
charted the 324.198 stars contained in 
A^ander’s steal catalogue. Very popular 
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as a lecturer and writer, be founded his 
magazine Knowledge in 1881, in which year 
he settled in the States. He died at New 
York. 

PRODICUS (ft. 5th cent. b.c.), bom at lulis 
in Ceos, a Greek sophist of the time of 
Socrates, was author of the story, * The Choice 
of Hercules *. 

PROKOFIEV, Serge Sergeievitcb, pro-kof'yef 
(1891-1955), Russian composer, was bom at 
Sontsovka, Ukraine. Taught the piano by 
his mother, he began to compose at five and 
had started his first opera at the age of nine. 
He studied at the St Petersburg Conservatory 
under Rimsky-Korsakov and Liadov, com- 
posing prolifically and winning a reputation 
as a virtuoso pianist. During the first World 
War Prokofiev lived in London, and at its 
close he moved to the United States until in 
1934 he returned to Russia. Induced to do 
so by the Soviet Government, he simplified 
his style, producing a large number of occa- 
sional works for official celebrations in 
addition to his later Symphonies and popular 
pieces like Peter and the Wolf. His works 
range from the glittering romanticism of 
his early days to the mellow lyricism of his 
second Russian period, and in all spheres 
from opera to film music he was a consum- 
mate artist combining acute imagination with 
a precise techniq ue. See Autobiograph y ( 1 960). 
PROKOP. Sec Procop. 

PROKOPOVICH, Feofao, -pd'- (1681-1736), 
Russian prelate, educated at Kiev Orthodox 
Academy, where in 1711 he was appointed 
rector, and Rome. In St Petersburg in 1716 
his sermons and theories for church reforms 
brought him to the notice of Peter the Great, 
who made him his adviser, bishop of Pskov 
and in 1724 archbishop of Novgorod. He 
was responsible for setting up a Holy Synod 
instead of the existing patriarchate whereby 
the respective powers of church and state 
were established. 

PROPERTIUS, Sextus (c. 48-c. 15 b.c.), the 
most impassioned of the Roman elegiac poets, 
was born probably at Asisium (the modern 
Assisi). He had a portion of his patrimony 
confiscated after Philippi by the Triumvirs, 
to reward their veterans, but retained means 
enough to proceed to Rome for education 
and to make poetry the business of his life. 
He won the favour of Maecenas, to whom he 
dedicated a book of his poems, and even 
ingratiated himself with Augustus, whose 
atmievements he duly celebrated. But the 
central figure of his inspiration was his 
mistress Cynthia. Propertius left Rome 
only once, on a visit to Athens. 
Of his poems only the first book, devoted to 
Qnthia, was published during his lifetime; 
certainly the last of the four was given to the 
fa*l^ by his friends. Later criticism shows 
, Increasing admiration for hts native force, 
his eye for/dramatic situation, and his power 
over the leatfer's tympadiies. But he is cd^en 
rouiA to harshness and obscure from defect 
of mihili. There are texts by Postgate. 

RIcbmoad (f92S), BuUer and 
Bashm* There ate translattont by 

Chanmmm (ISK>6) and 

PROSPER OF A^^fiStTKXm (fi early 5di 


cent A.D.), the champion of Augustinian 
doctrine against the Semi-Pelagians, bom in 
Aquitaine, was a prominent theologian in 
southern Gaul in 428-434, and then settled 
in Rome. Besides letters, Responsiones and 
pamphlets on grace and freewill, he wrote a 
chronicle, coming down to 455, a hexameter 
poem against the Pelagians, and a Ldter 
Sententiarum compiled from Augustine. 
PROTAGORAS, (c. 485-411 b.c.), the 
earliest Greek sophist, bom at Abdera, 
taught in Athens, Sicily, Ac. a system of 
practical wisdom fitted to train men for 
citizens* duties, and based on the doctrine 
that * man is the measure of all things All 
his works are lost except a fragment of his 
On the Cods. He perished at sea. 
PROTHERO. SeeERNLE. 

PROTOGENES, •tof^neez (fl. late 4th cent. 
B.C.), Greek painter, was bom at Caunus in 
Caria, and practised his art at Rhodes, Where 
he worked steadily on through the din of the 
siege of 305-304 b.c. 

PROUDHON, Pierre Joseph, proo-dd (1809- 
1865), French socialist, born at Besan^n, 
contrived as a compositor to complete and 
extend his education. He became partner 
(1837) in the development of a new typo- 
graphical process, contributed to an edition 
of the Bible notes on the Hebrew language, 
and in 1838 published an Essai de grammaire 
gin^rale. He subsequently contributed to an 
EncychpMe catholique. In 1840 he issued 
Qu'eshce que la propri^ti? affirming the bold 
paradox ‘ Property is Theft *, as appropriating 
the labour of others in the fonn of rent In 
1842 he was tried for his revolutionary 
opinions, but acquitted. In 1 846 he published 
his greatest work, the Systime des contra- 
dictions dconontiques. During the Revolution 
of 1 848 he was elected for the Seine depart- 
ment, and published several newspapers 
advocating the most advanced theories. He 
attempted also to establish a bank which 
should pave the way for a socialist trans- 
formation by giving gratuitous credit, but 
failed utterly. The violence of his utterances 
at last resulted in a sentence of three wars* 
imprisonment, and in March 1849 he Red to 
Geneva, but returned to Paris in June and 
gave himself up. While in prison he married 
a young working-woman, and published 
Confessions d*un rivolutionnaire (1849), 
Actes de la Rivolution (1849), GratuUi du 
credit (1850) and Let Revolution soctale 
dimontree par ie coup d^itai (1852). In June 
1852 he was liberated, bat in 1858 was again 
condemned to three years* imprisonmenL and 
retired to Belgium. Amnestied in 1860, he 
died near Pans. A forerunner of Marx, his 
theories emphasized liberty, equality and 
justice, and one of hit main themes was that 
as man becomes morally mature the ardfictal 
restrictions of taw and government can be 
dispensed with. His complete works fill 
37 vob. (1867 et hts comspoAdence, 
14 vols. 0874). See ttves by Sainte-Beuve 
(1879 and Woodcodk (1956); and A. Gray, 
rie sSoclaiiMt Tradititm ( 1 ^ 6 ). 

FROUSTt ptoosi, (t) Jneepli Lenli <1754- 
t826)» Fie£fa diem^boiii at Angm 
dmehof of the royal laboralory in Madrid 
(i789<-1808). He rettinied to Franoe after 
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the fail of Charles IV, his patron, and the 
destruction of the laboratory by the French. 
He stated the law of constant proportion 
known as Proust's Law in a controversy with 
Berthoilet lasting about eight years and was 
the fhrst to isolate and identify grape sugar. 
He died at Angers. 

^ (2) Marcel 0871-1922), French novelist, 
bom at Auteuil, Paris, was a semi-invalid all 
his life. He was cosseted by his mother, and 
her death in 1905, when he was thirty-four 
wars old, robbed him of desire to continue 
his hitherto * social butterfly ' existence. 
Instead he withdrew from society, immured 
himself in a sound-proof flat and gave himself 
over entirely to introspection. Out of this 
delving into the self below the levels of super- 
ficial consciousness, he set himself to trans- 
form into art the realities of e^merience as 
known to the inner emotional life. Despite 
the seemingly dilettante approach to life 
prior to his start on his novel, A la recherche 
du temps perdu (13 vols.), it is evident from 
the various volumes that make up this title 
that no detail ever escaped the amazingly 
observant eye of this artist in transcription, 
who subjected experience to searching 
analysts to divine in it beauties and complexi- 
ties that escape the su^rficial response of 
ordinary intelligence. Thinking around the 
philo^hy of Henri Bergson on the sub- 
conscious, his distinctions between the 
various aspects of time, and insistence on the 
truths perceived by involuntary memory, 
Proust evolved a mode of communication by 
image, evocation and analogy for displaying 
his characters — not as a realist would see 
them, superficially, from the outside— but 
in terms of their concealed emotional life, 
evolving on a plane that has nothing to do 
with temporal limitations. Consequently he 
comes incredibly close to the main^rings of 
human action. The Quest started op with Du 
edt^ de chez S'waii/i (1913), and, after delay 
caused by the war, A PonAre des jeunes filles 
en fleur, which won the Prix Goncourt in 
1919. Le cM de Outrmantes (1920-21; 2 
vols.) followed and Sodome et Gomorrhe 
(1922; 3 vols.). These achieved an inter- 
national reputation for Proust and an eager 
public awaited the posthumously-published 
titles, La Prisonaiiret Alter tine disparue^ and 
tje Temps retrouH^ each of two volumes. 
Apart from his masterpiece, there has also 
been poathumous publication of an early 
novels ison SunteuH (1957) and a book of 
critical eeedrs^^otwteStdnse-Beu^te, translated 
asBy Wayr^SaiHtehBsuwhy Sylvia Townsend 
Warner (1958). Sec Comment travailktit 
Prousu with bibliography, by L. Pierre-tjuint 
(Paris 1928), stud^ ^ k jSeilliire (Paris 
1931), H. Mardi (194^. F. C. Green (1949), 
A. Manrois ()950), G. D. Painter, vol. i 
(19S9) and R. M. Barker (1959). 

PROUT (1) Ebenmr (1835-1909), English 
composer and writer on musical theory, 
edited Handy’s Mesinah, for which he 
provided additional accompaniments. In 
1894 bebecamejn'OfeiKor of Music at Dublin. 

(2) PnMr. S&Mabokv. 

(3) Samuel (1783-18S2), Rpslish water- 
emourist, bom at pimoutii, m 1815 was 
elected to tim Watei^£olottr Society, and m 


1818 went to Rouen. Architecture thence- 
forward was the feature of his works. 
Prout’s numerous elementary drawing-books 
influenced many. See Memoir by Ruskin 
in Art Journal (1852), and his Notes on 
the Drawings by Prout and Hunt (1879-80), 

(4) William (1785-1850), English chemist 
and physiologist, was born at Horton near 
Chipping-Sodbury. A graduate of Edin- 
burgh, from 1812 he practised in London. 
He is noteworthy for his discovery of the 
presence of hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
and for his ‘Hypothesis* (1815), which, 
rejected at first, is now looked upon as a 
modification of the Atomic Theory. 

PRUDENTIUS, Marcus Aurelius Clemens 
(348 -r. 410), a Latin Christian poet, was 
born in the north of Spain. He practised as a 
pleader, acted as civil and criminal judge and 
afterwards received a high office at the 
imperial court. A Christian all his life, he 
devoted himself in his later years to the 
composition of religious poetry. The year of 
his death is uncertain. Of his poems the 
chief are Cathemerinon Libert a series of 
twelve hortatory hymns (Eng. trans. 1845); 
Peristephanortt fourteen lyrical poems in 
honour of martyrs ; ApotheosiSt a defence of 
the Trinity; HamartigeneUtt on the Origin of 
Evil ; Psychomachiat on the Christian Graces ; 
Contra Symmachum, against the heathen 
gods; Diptychout on scriptural incidents. 
He is the best of the early Christian verse- 
makers. His works have been edited by J. 
Bergman (1936). See F. St John Thackeray's 
Translations from Prudentius (1890). 

PRUD’HON, Pierre Pavd,pril-dd (1758-1823), 
French painter, born at Cluoy, studied in 
Duon, trained with engravers in Paris and 
having won the Rome prize, went to Italy. 
He did little work there, returning to Paris 
to draw and paint in a refined style not in 
accord with revolutionary Paris. Patronized, 
however, by the empresses of Napoleon, he 
was made court painter, and among his best 
work is a portrait of the empress Josephine. 
Many of his paintings had mythological and 
allegorical subjects and were commissioned 
for public buildings. He also desired 
furniture and interiors on classical lines. 


Unhappily married at the age of nineteen, he 
formed a liaison with his pupil, Constance 
Mayer, which ended tragically with her 
suicide in 1821. See works by Cldment (3rd 
ed. 1880), Gauthiez (1886), Gutfiiey (1924). 

PRUS, Boleslaw, pseud, of Aleksander 
Ckomwekiiproos (1847-1912), Polish novelist, 
bora at Hrubieszow, who belonged to the 
period of realism in literature whi^ followed 
the unsuccessful revolt against Russian 
domination in 1863-64, His novels and 
short stories ate written mainly about the 
people, the soctaL novel being characteristic 
of tne writing of this time, and include The 
Blunder^ The Outpost (1884), The Doll (1887), 
considered to be his masterpiece, a vivid and 
sympathetic picture of Warsaw, and Emanch- 
pated Woman (1893). 

PRY^, James, See Nicholson (8). 

PRYHNE, Wlffiam (1600-^9), English oam- 
bom hi Swanswuk near Bath, 
" atad from Odd College, Oitford, b 
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drawn into controversy, and during 1627-30 
published The Unloveliness of Love-lockes^ 
Healthes Sicknesse (against drinking of 
healths), and three other Puritan diatribes. 
In 1633 appeared his Histrio-Mastix : the 
Flayers Scourge, for which, on account of a 
supposed reflection on the virtue of Henrietta 
Maria, he was in 1634 sentenced to have his 
book burnt by the hangman, pay a fine of 
£5000, be expelled from Oxford and Lincoln’s 
Inn, lose both ears in the piUory, and suffer 
Mrpetual imprisonment. Three years later, 
for assailing Laud and the hierarchy in two 
more pamphlets, a fresh fine cf £5000 was 
imposed; he was again pilloried, and was 
branded on both cheeks with S. L, C seditious 
libeller*; rather ’stigmata Laud is * by 
Prynne*s own interpretation). He remained 
a prisoner till in 1640 he was released by a 
warrant of the House of Commons. He 
acted as Laud’s bitter prosecutor (1644); 
and in 1647 became recorder of Bath, in 1648 
member for Newport in Cornwall. But 
opposing the Independents and Charles Vs 
execution, he was one of those of whom the 
House was ’ purged and was even im- 
prisoned 1650-52. On Cromwell’s death he 
returned to parliament as a royalist; and 
after the Restoration Charles II made him 
keeper of the Tower records. Prynne was 
a great compiler of constitutional history, his 
best works the Calendar of Parliamentary 
Writs and his Records. See Documents 
relating to Prynne, ed. Gardiner (1877); Life 
by Kirby (1931). 

PRZHEVALSKI, Nikolai Mikhailovich (1839- 
1888), Russian traveller, bom near Smolensk, 
from 1867 to his death at Karakol (Przhe- 
valsk) made important journeys in Mongolia, 
Turkestan and Tibet, reaching to within 160 
miles of Lhasa. He explored the upper 
Hwang-ho, reaching as far as Kiachta. He 
amassed a valuable collection of plants and 
animals, including a wild camel and a wild 
horse. 

FRZYBYSZEWSKl, Staolslaw, pshi-bi-shef'- 
ski (1868-1927), Polish novelist, dramatist 
and critic, educated in Germany, lived from 
1898 in Cracow, where he bec^e editor of 
Life and a leader of the new literary * Young 
Poland* movement His work, reflecting 
his ’ naturalist * ideas, includes Homo 
Sapiens (1901), Matka (1903) and the drama 
Snieg (Snow), which was translated into 
English in 1920. 

PSi^ANAZAR, George (c. 1679-1763), 
* the Formosan *, real name unknown, was 
bom probably in Languedoc. Educated by 
monks and Jesuits, he at sixteen turned 
vagabond, and wandered through France, 
Germany and the Low Countries, by turns 
an ’ Irim pilgrim *, a ’ Japanese convert *, a 
waiter, a * neatben Formosan * and a soldier. 
At Sluys in 1703 he found an accomplice in 
one lanes, chaplain to a Scottish regiment, 
who baptized him ’George Lauder’, ana 
brought him to London. For Bishop 
Compton he translated the C;2iurcfa Catechism 
into the * Formosan ’ language; and to him 
he dedicated his Historical and Geographical 
Description of Formosa (1704), whidi fotmd 
believen hi spite of its patent abstirdi- 
tlca, uiter he was the alleged importer of a 


white ’ Formosan ’ enamel, a tutor, a regi- 
mental clerk (1715-17), a fan-painter and, 
lastly, for years a diligent hack-writer. The 
Universal History was largely of his compil- 
ing; and his, too, a popular Essay on 
Miracles. But in all his strange life there is 
nothing stranger than the esteem expressed 
for him by Samuel Johnson as ’ the best man 
he ever knew *. See his autobiographical 
Memoirs (1764) and Farrer’s Literary 
Forgeries (1907). 

PSELLGS, Midiaei (11th cent.), a Constanti- 
nople politician and teacher of philosophy, 
wrote Synopsis in Aristotelis logicam and 
Chronographia, valuable both historically and 
autobiographically. He had considerable 
influence during the reigns of Constantine 
Monomachus (who appointed him head of 
the new faculty of philosophy at the university 
of Constantinople), Isaac Comnenus and 
Constantine Ducas, whose son was his pupil. 

PTOLEMY, name of the Macedonian kings 
who ruled Egypt for three hundred years. 
Ptolemy (I) Soter (d. 283 b.c.), a son of Lagos, 
was one of the greatest of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, upon whose death he 
obtained Egypt (323 b.c.). Nominally 
subject to Macedon, Ptolemy occupied the 
first half of his reign in warding off outside 
attacks and consolidating his government. 
In 306 be was defeated by Demetrius in a 
sea-fi^ht off Salamis in Cvprus. Notwith- 
standing this, he assumed tnc title of king of 
Egypt, and defended his dominions against 
Antigonus and Demetrius. In 305 he defen- 
ded the Rhodians against Demetrius, and 
received from them his title Soter (Saviour). 
Alexandria, his capital, became the centre of 
commerce and Greek culture. He abdicated 
in 285 and was succeeded by his son Ptoiemy 
(II) Philadelphiis (d. 247), under whom the 
power of Egypt attained its greatest height. 
He was successful in his externa) wars, 
founded the Museum and Library of Alexan- 
dria, purchased the most valuable manuscripts, 
engaged the most celebrated professors, and 
had made for him the Septuagint translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and the Egyptian 
history of Manetho. Ptolemy (HI) Euergetes, 
his son, pushed the southern limits of the 
empire to Axom. Ptolemy (IV) Pldlopator 
(221-204), his son, began his reign by 
murdering his mother, Berenice. He 
abandoned himself to luxupr, and the 
decadence of the Emrptian empire set in. He 
warred with Antiochus, persecuted the Jews, 
and encouraged learning. He was succeeded 
by his infant son Ptolemy (V) Epiphanee (204- 
180). The kings of Syria and Macedonia 
wrested from Egypt her provinces, and the 
king’s ministers called in the aid of Rome, 
whose influence in Egypt after this was 
supreme. The successors of Epiphanes were 
worthless as rulers down to the time of the 
celebrated Cuopatra (q.v.), after which 
Egypt became a Roman province. Sec 
Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies (1896) and 
Bcvan,^yjyr und^ the Ptolemies (1927). 


PTOLEMV, or Oamikm Plokmm (c. a.d. 
90-168), asirooomer and geographer, a 
native of Egypt, end llouriAea hi Alexandria. 
His * great comp^lum of astronomy 
seems to have been dmomloafed by the 
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Greeks megisii^ * the greatest *, whence was 

derived the Arab name Almagest, by which ^ 

it is generally known. With his Tetrabiblos PUCKLER-MUSKAU, 
Syntaxis is combined another work called 
Karpos or Centiloquium, from its containing a 
hundred aphorisms — both treat of astro- 
logical subjects, so have been held by some 


Life by R. Specht (1933) and a study by 
M . Ga rner 0_?58). 

' Hemuimi Ludwig, 

Ffirst von, pUk'Ur-moos'cow (1785-1871), 
German traveller, author and horticulturist 
See Life by Assing (1873), and Regency 
Visitor (1957), ed. Butler. 


to be of doubtful genuineness. Then there PUFFENDORF, or Pufendorf, Samuel, Frel- 


are a treatise on the hxed stars or a species of 
almanac, the Geographia, and other works 
dealing with map-making, the musical scale 
and chronology. Ptolemy, as astronomer 
and geographer, held supreme sway over the 
minds of scientific men down to the 16th-17th 
century; but he seems to have been not so 
much an independent investigator as a 
corrector and improver of the work of his 
predecessors. In astronomy he depended 
almost entirely on Hipparchus. But, as his 
works form the only remaining authority on 
ancient astronomy, the system they expound 
is called the Ptolemaic System, which, the 
system of Plato and Aristotle, was an 
attempt to reduce to scientific form the 
common notions of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. The Ptolemaic astronomy, 
handed on by Byzantines and Arabs, assumed 
that the earth is the centre of the universe, 
and that the heavenly bodies revolve round it. 
Beyond and in the ether surrounding the 


herr von (1632-94), German writer on juris- 
prudence, born near Chemnitz, studied at 
Leipzig and at Jena. He was tutor to the sons 
of the Swedish ambassador at Copenhagen 
when war broke out between Denmark and 
Sweden, and he was imprisoned. There he 
thought out his Elementa Jurisprudentiae 
Universalis, dedicated to the Elector Palatine, 
who made him professor of the Law of 
Nations at Heidelberg (1661). As ‘ Severinus 
de Monzambano * he exposed absurdities of 
the constitution of the Germanic empire in 
De Statu Reipublicae Germanicae (1667). In 
1670 he became professor at Lund, and wrote 
his great De Jure Naturae et Gentium (1672), 
based upon Grotius (q.v.), with features from 
Hobbes. Appointed Swedish historio- 
grapher, he published a history of Sweden 
from the wars of Gustavus Adolphus to the 
death of Queen Christina. In 1688 the 
Elector of Brandenburg invited him to Berlin 
to write the history of the Great Elector. 


earth *s atmosphere were eight concentric PUGACHEV, Emelian, noo-gfl-cAo/'(c. 1744- 


spherical shells, to seven of which one 
heavenly body was attached, the fixed stars 
occupying the eighth. The apparent irregu- 
larity of their motions was explained by a 
complicated theory of epicycles. As a 
gco&apher Ptolemy is the corrector of a 
predecessor, Marin us of Tyre. His geo- 
graphy (cd. by Muller, Paris 1883) contains 
a catalogue of places, with latitude and 
longitude; general descriptions; details 
regarding his mode of noting the position of 
places — by latitude and longitude, with the 
calculation of the size of the earth. He 
constructed a map of the world and other 
maps. See works edited by Heiberg (1898- 
1907). 

PUBLIUS SYRUS. Sec Syrus. 

PUCCINI, Giacomo Antonio Domenleo 

Mldiek Skeondo Marta, poo-chee'nee (1858- 
1924), Italian composer, born in Lucca, 
where, at nineteen, he was an organist and 


1775), Russian Cossack soldier and pretender, 
fought in the Seven Years* War and in the 
war against Turkey (1769-74), before retiring 
to a lawless life in the south of Russia. In 
1773 proclaiming himself Peter III, Catherine 
IPs dead husband, he began a reign of 
organized rebellion in the south, gathering 
to him the discontented masses out of which 
he created a military force. Promising to 
his followers freedom and possessions, he 
besieged fortresses and towns and his power 
by 1774 had spread alarmingly. Catherine 
made half-hearted attempts to curb Pugachev 
with a weak and badly-led foroe, but finally 
sent her general Mikhelson against him, and 
in a battle near Tsaritsyn he was defeated, 
captured and conveyed in an iron cage to 
Moscow, where he was executed. There was 
not another rebellion of this magnitude in 
Russia until the beginning of the 20th-century 
revolution. 


choirmaster, his nrst extant compositions PUGET, PIwtc, pu^zhay (1622-94), Fr^ch 
being written for use in the church. Poverty sculptor and painter, born in Marsciltes, where 
prevented his undertaking regular studies later he did most of his work. Examples 
until a grant from the queen in 1880 enabled of his sculpture may be seen m the Louvre 
him to attend the Milan Conservatory. His (Hercules, Milo of Crqtpna, Alexander and 
first opera, Le Villi, failed to secure a prize in Otogenes, &c.). Sw Life byGmoux (18M). 
the competition for which it was compos^, PUGIN, pU^M, (1) 

but impressed Ricordt, fiie publisher, sufli- English ar^itect, was Imrn jthe 


ciently to induce him to commission a second 
work, Edjgar, which failed at its first per- 
formance in 1889* Afanon Lescaut (lo93) 
was his first great success, but it was eclipsed 
by 1m Bohime (1896), Tosea and Madame 


son of a French architect, Auguste Pugin 
(1762-1832). in whose office, after schooling 
at Christ’s Hospital, be was trained, chiefly 
by making drawings for his father’s books on 
Gothic buildings. While working with Sir 


Bumtfty (both 1900) have alio remained C. Barw he design^ and modcl^ 
poptilar (hvouritas. Hit last opera, Turmtdot, part ^ the ^ He 


was bft unfioiadied at Ids death, and was 
completed tqr his fMendAlftao. Puccini was, 
peihaps, the last great lepresantetiva of the 
Italian operatic tradition, whidt absoihed 
almost an his enefgies thrmu^ot hn mature 
working tife. Sae Letm*, M Adami (1931), 


le 

nw Houses of ParUsmwt (183^37). _ He 
became about 1833 a convert to Okth^sm; 

and nmst of his plans srere nuuie (br drardies 

within that fhift. for wtampte the Romw 
Catholic cafoedral at BwmmtihMs. Ha did 
much to revive (Sothic aidutecture m 
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England. He died insane at Ramsgate. He 
wrote Contrasts between the Architecture of 
the J5th and 19th Centuries (1836), Chancel 
Screens (18S1) and True Principles of Christian 
Architecture (1841). See Ferrey’s Recollec- 
tions of Pugin and his Father (1861) and M. 
Tmj^es-Lomax, Pugin : a Mediaeval Victorian 

^ (2) ^Edward Welbv (1834-75), son of (1), 
completed much of his father’s work and 
designed many Catholic churches, including 
the cathedral at C6bh, Eire. 

PUEASKI, Kazimierz (1748-79), Polish count 
and military leader, fought against Russia, 
and was outlawed at the partition of Poland 
(1772). In 1777 he went to America, and for 
his conduct at Brandywine was given a 
brigade of cavalry. In 1778 he organized 
‘ Pulaski’s legion % in May 1779 entered 
Charleston, and held it until it was relieved. 
He was mortally wounded at the siege of 
Savannah. 

PULCl, pooTchee, the name of two Florentine 
poets, brothers: 

(1) Bernardo (1438-88), wrote an elegy on 
the death of Simonetta, mistress of Julian de* 
Medici, and the first translation of Virgil’s 
Eclogues. 

(2) Luigi (1432-84), wrote II M organic 
Maggiore (’ Morgan te the Giant ’, 1481), a 
burlesque epic with Roland for hero, one of 
the most valuable specimens of the early 
Tuscan dialect. He also produced a comic 
novel and several humorous sonnets. 

PULITZER, Joseph (1847-1911). American 
newspaper propnetor was born at Makd, 
Hungaty, of Magyar- Jewish and Austro- 
German parentage, but emigrated to join 
the American army. Discharged in 1865, he 
came penniless to St Louis. He became a 
reporter, was elected to the State legislature 
and began to acquire and revitalize old 
newspapers. The New York World (1883), 
sealed his success. He endowed the Colum- 
bia University School oP Journalism, and in 
his will estabushed annual Pulitzer prizes for 
literature, drama, music and journalism. See 
Life by D. C. Seitz (1924), and A. Ireland, 
Joseph Pulitzer, Reminiscences of a Secretary 
(1914), 

PULLMAN, George Mortimer (1831-97), 
American inventor, born at Brocton, in New 
York state, in 1859 made his first sleeping- 
cars, anti in 1863 the first on the ptfseat lines. 
He also introduced dining-cars. The Pullman 
Palace Car Company was formed in 1867. 
In 1880 he founded * Pullman City *, since 
absorbed by Chicago. 

PULSZKY, Frauds Aurelhis, pool'skl (1814- 
1897), Hungarian politician and author, 

' bom at Eperies, studied law, travelled and 
tmblished (1837) a successful book on Eng- 
land. In 1848 he became Estarh&zfs 
factotum, but, having joined the revolution, 
ned to London, where he wrote for the papers. 
When Kossuth came to England Pulszky be- 
came his companion, and went with him to 
Ameticft^ His wife, Thmsa (1815-^). 
wrote Memain of a Hungarian Lady (t850> 
and Tta^Hans qf Hungmy (185I>« 
PhIndEy was oondemoed to death in 1852, 
Isil after Ifdng in ftaly 185>^, and being 
is Na|4es as a Garibaldhm, was 


pardoned in 1867. He returned to Hungary, 
sat in parliament, and was director of 
museums. See bis Autobiography (1879-82; 
Ger. trans. 1883), and F. W. Newman’s 
Reminiscences of Two Exiles (1889). 
PULTENEY, William, Earl of Bath (1684- 
1764), English politician, the son of a London 
kni^t, was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He became Whig 
member for Heydon in 1705, and was an 
eloquent speaker. Disgusted with Walpole’s 
indifference to his claims, in 1728 he headed 
a group of malcontent * patriots % and was 
henceforth Walpole’s bitterest opponent. He ! 
was Bolingbroke’s chief assistant in the < 
Craftsman, which involved him in many 
political controversies, and called forth some 
of his finest pamphlets. On Walpole’s 
resignation Pulteney was sworn of the privy- 
council. and in 1742 created Earl of Bath. 
Horace Walpole places him amongst his 
Royal and Noble Authors, 

PURBACH, or Peoerbadi, Georg von, poor'- 
baKH (1423-61), Austrian astronomer and 
mathematician, the first great modern 
astronomer, Regiomontanus’s master, was a 
professor at Vienna. Thought to he the first 
to introduce sines into trigonometry, he 
compiled a sines table. See German mono- 
graph by Schubert (1828). 

PURCELL,^ (I ) Edward Mills (1912- ), 
American physicist, born’ at Taylorville, III., 
has held posts at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard University, 
where he was appointed professor of Physics 
in 1949. He was Nobel prize-winner in 1952 
(with Bloch, q.v.) for his work on the mag- 
netic moments of atomic particles. 

(2) Henry (1659-95), English composer, 
bom probably in Westminster, the son of 
Thomas Purcell, a court musician and Chapel 
Koyni chorister, was himself one of the 
* children of the chapel’ from about 1669 
until 1673, when, his voice having broken, he 
was apprenticed to the keeper of the king’s 
keyboard and wind instruments, whom he 
ultimately succeeded in 1683. In the mean- 
time he had followed Locke (q.v.) at * com- 
Doser for the king’s violins ’ (167 j 0, and had 
been appointed organist of Westminster 
Abbey (1679) and of the Chapel Royal (1682). 
It is known that he began to compose when 
very young, though some earily pieces ascribed 
to him are probably the work of hts uncle 
Henry, also a professional musictan. About 
1680 he began wrttlngTncidentai music for 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, and thence- 
forward until his early death hit output was 
prolific. Though his harpsichord vdeoes and 
hit wen-known set of trio-tonatat for viotms 
and continuo have retained their popularity* 
hit greatest masterpieces are among ms vo^I 
and choral works. In hit cdfidal capacity he 
produced a number of fine * odes ^ in odew- 
tlon of Royal birthdays, St Gecflla’t Day* 
and other occastonsk SltD wmy anttieint and 
tervfoet, but had he imer wrtiM 
ineidental touit such as ^hlynifdit and 
Sh^herdt ^ <StiadweQ*t 3^ * 

Attempt fmn t;43ive% Sktaett * {?ha iMfwj 
<?aeea>, and ’ Arise, ye Suhtermean Winds 
(Thg worn hit Immmtuity* 
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Purceil is credited with six operas^ but of 
these only the first. Dido and Aeneas written 
to a libretto by Nahum Tate (q.v.) in 1689 for 
performance at a Chelsea girls' school, is 
opera in the true sense. The others — 
Dioclesian (1690; adapted from Beaumont 
and Fletcher), King Arthur (1691; Dryden), 
The Fairy Queen (1692; adapted from A 
Midsummer Night's Dream)^ The Tempest 
(1695; ShadwelPs adaptation) and The Indian 
Queen (1695; Dryden and Howard) consist 
essentially of spoken dialogue between the 
main characters interspersed with masques 
and other musical items supplied by nymphs, 
shepherds, allegorical figures and the like. 
Purcell was writing at the time when the new 
Italian influence was first beginning to be felt 
in England, and his music includes superb 
examples in both this and the traditional 
English style, as well as in the French style 
exemplified by Lully (q.v.). John Blow's fine 
ode on his untimely end and tributes by other 
contemporary musicians show that he was 
recognized in his own time, as now, as the 
greatest English composer of the age. His 
orother ^Daniel (e. 1663-1718) was also a 
distinguished composer and sometime organ- 
ist of Magdalen College, Oxford. Sec l ives 
by Cummings (1881), J. F. Runciman (1909), 
Arundell (1928), Holland (1932), Westnip 
(1937) and essavs, Henry PurceU {1659-169$)^ 
ed. I. Holst (1959). 

PURCHAS, Samuel (1577-1626), English 
compiler of travel books, bom at Thaxted. 
sttidied at St John's College, Cambridge, and 
became vicar of Eastwood in 1604, and in 
1614 rector of St Martin’s, Ludgate. His 
great works were Purchas his Pilgrimage^ or 
Pelations of the World in alt Ages (1613; 4th 
ed. enlarged. 1626), and Hakhtvtus Posthumus, 
or Pw^chas his Pilgrimes (1625), based on the 
papers of Hakluvt (q.v.) and archives of 
the East India Company. Another work is 
Purchas hts Pilgrim: Mlcrocosmus^ or the 
Historv of Man ( 1619 ). 

PtnRKfNJE, Jan Fwaiwllsla (also Piwkvne), 
poor^kfn^vav (1787-1869), Czech nhvsto- 
logist, bom at Libochowitz, was nrofessor at 
Breslau (1823) and Pramie (1850). He did 
research on the eve, the brain, muscles, 
cmbrvologv, digestion and sweat Hands. 

* Purkinie*s figure * is an effect bv which one 
can see in one's own eye the shadows of (he 
retinal blood-vessels, ’ Purkinje's cells ’ are 
situated In the middle layer of the cerebellar 
cortex. 

PUSEY, Edward Booverle (1800-82). EnHish 
theologian, was bom at Pusev in Berkshire. 
Hit father, the youngest son of the first 
Viscount Folkestone, had assumed the name 
Puscy when in 1789 the old Pusev estates 
were bequeathed to him. He was educated 
at Eton and Chritt Church. Oxford, in 1823 
was elected a fellow of Oriel, and In 1825-27 
in Oermany made himself acquainted with 
GetTYian th^lofldcal teaching. In 1828 he was 
appointed feahts profiwmof of Hebrew at 
Oxford, a wlildi he retained until his 

death, Hw fimt amk was an esaav on the 
<^us^ of Ratfonalism in moemt Oerman 
theology, whldi waa critlcheed aa itself 
TatipiiaSaiic. Aim of hil m wat to 


prevent the spread of Rationalism in England. 
Hence, when in 1833 Newman began the 
issue of the Tracts for the Times, Puscy very 
soon joined him; and they, with Keble, were 
the leaders of the movement. They en- 
deavoured to make the church live again 
li^fore the eyes and minds of men as it had 
lived in times past. With this aim Pusey 
wrote hts contributions to the Tracts, 
especially those on Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist; and commenced in 1836 the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, to which his 
own chief contributions were Augustine's 
Confessions and several works of TertuUian. 
But Newman's celebrated Tract 90 was 
condemned in 1841, and in 1843 Pusey was 
suspended for three years from preaching in 
Oxford for a university sermon on the Holy 
Eucharist; at the first opportunity he 
reiterated his teaching, and was left un- 
molested. But before his suspension was 
over Newman, with several of his leading 
disciples, had joined the Roman communion. 
With Keble, Pusey at once set himself to 
reassure those who were distressed by this 
development. But soon another band of 
distinguished men, including Archdeacon 
(Cardinal) Manning and Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, departed to the Roman Church. Still 
Pusey loyally laboured on. His numerous 
writings during this period included a letter 
on the practice of confession (1850), a genera! 
defence of his own position in A Letter to the 
Bishop of London (1851), The Doctrine of the 
Real Presence (1855-57), and the Eirenicon 
(1865-70) — its object to clear the way for 
re-union between the Church of England 
and that of Rome. The reform of Oxford 
University, which destroyed the intimate 
bond between the university and the church, 
greatly occupied Pusey's mind. His evidence 
before the commission, his remarkable 
pamphlet on Collegiate and Professorial 
Teaching, and hts assiduous work on the 
Hebdomadal Council arc proofs of the interest 
he took in the university. By I860 the tide 
had turned. The teaching for which the 
Tractarians had laboured was beginning to 
be recognized. But the fruits of the in- 
tolerance and persecution of which Oxford 
had been the scene were also ripening 
into religious indifference and Rationalism. 
Against such teaching Pusey contended for 
the rest of his life. In private life Pusey was a 
man of warm affection, widely known for his 
gentleness, sincerity and humility, and was 
constantly sought as a spiritual guide by 
persons of every station. He spent large 
sums in helping to provide churches in East 
London, in ouilding St Saviour's, Leeds, and 
in founding sisterhoods. He married in 1828 
Marta Catherine Barker, who died of con- 
sumption in 1839; his only son, Philip 
Edward (1830-80), also predeceased him. 
He himself died at Ascot Priory, Berks, and 
was buried in Oxford Cathedral. See Life by 
Canon Liddon, left unfinished at his death 
in 1890, and completed by the Revs. J. O, 
lohnston and R. J. Wilson (4 vols. 1893-97, 
iWth vol, V, Spiritual Letters, 1898). 
FUSH&IN* Akaaiite Bergsyevkh, poosk^khe 

6 799-1837), Russian poet, was born at 
oscow* In 1812 he entered. ihe seryiibe nX 
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the government, but for his Liberalism was 
in 1820 relegated to Southern Russia, and in 
1824 dismissed and confined to his estate 
near Pskov, not returning to Moscow until 
after the accession of Nicholas L His 
marriage to Natalia Goncharova proved 
unhappy and led to his early death in a duel. 
Hail^ in Russia as her greatest poet, his first 
success was the romantic poem, Rusian and 
Lyudmila (1820), followed by the Prisoner of 
the Caucasus (1822), Fountain of Bakhchiserai 
(1826), Tiigani (1827) and the masterly 
Eugene Onegin (1828), a novel in verse 
somewhat after the style of Byron’s Beppo. 
Poltava (1829) has Mazeppa for its hero. 
Boris Godunov is his finest tragedy. He wrote 
also many graceful lyrical poems, a History 
of the Revolt of Pugachev, several tales and 
essays, and was appointed Russian historio- 
grapher. His Eugene Onegin was translated 
m verse by Spaldmg (1881), and by O. Elton 
(1938); and there are translations of his 
Daughter of the Commandant (1891), Prose 
Tales {\%94) andPoe/nj, with introduction and 
notes by Panin (N.Y. 1889), Later transla- 
tions are by Monson (poems) (1945), V. dc S. 
Pinto and H. W. Marshall (tragedies) (1946). 
See Lives by Mirsky (1926), Simmons (1937). 

PUTNAM, (1) George Palmer (1814-72), 
American publisher, born in Brunswick, 
Maine, grand-nephew of (2), went to London 
and in 1840 became partner in a New York 
book firm. In 1848 he started business alone, 
establishing in 1866 the firm of G. P. Putnam 
& Sons (now G. P. Putnam’s Sons). In 1852 
he founded Putnam's Magazine, See Life 
(1912) by his son, George Haven Putnam 
(1844-1930), who also wrote Memories of a 
Publisher (1913), &c. 

(2) Israel (1718-90), American general, 
bom at Danvers, Mass., became a farmer, 
but in 1755 helped as a captain to repel a 
Fren^ invasion of New York, and was 
present at the battle of Lake George. In 1 758 
he was captured by the savages, tortured and 
about to be burnt when a French officer 
rescued him. In 1 759 he was given command 
of a regiment, in 1762 went on the West India 
campaign, and in 1764 helped to relieve 
Detroit, then besieged by Pontiac (q.v.). In 
1775, after Concord, he was given command 
of the forces of Connecticut, was at Bunker 
Hill, and held the command at New York 
and in August 1776 at Brooklyn Heights, 
where he was defeated by Howe. In 1777 he 
was appointed to the defence of the Hifihlandi 
of the Hudson. Sec Life by Tarbox (1876). 

(3) Rufus (1738-1824), cousin of (2), served 
against the French in 1757-60, and then 
seized as a farmer and millwright. In the 
avar he rendered good service as an engineer, 
commanded a regiment, and in 1783 became 
brigadier^general. In 1788 he founded 
Manetta, Ohio; in 1789 he was ai^lnted a 

of the lupieme court of the North-west 
Territory; and in 1793-1803 was surveyor- 
jtthera} of the United States. 

Wm 0E CHAVANNES, Pierre, plhvee di 
(lt24-98), French decorative, svm- 
1x>licpamts;«Jborn«t Lyons, Murals by him 
of the 8^ of St Genevieve may be teen m the 
Pahfhdon, Pans* and large iUegorical works 
eedi ei * Work * and * Peace * on the stakcase 


PYM 

of the Mus6e de Picardie, Amiens. See works 
b^Vachon (1895) Michel (1913), Mauclair 

PU-YI, personal name of Hsuan Pung (1906 ' 
), last emperor of China (1908-12) and 
the first of Manchukuo (from 1934 until it 
ceased to exist in 1945), After the revolution 
of 1912 the young emperor was given a 
pension and a summer palace near Peking. 
He became known as Henry Pu-yi, but in 
1932 he was called from private life to be 
provincial dictator of Manchukuo and in 
1934 he became emperor under the name of 
Kang Tch. 

PYAT, F6l!x, pyah (1810-89), French journa- 
list and communist, in 1831 was admitted to 
the bar, but chiefly wrote articles, feuilletons 
and plays. He signed Ledru-Rollin’s appeal 
to the masses to arm in 1849, escaped to 
Switzerland, Brussels and London, and was 
a member of the ‘ European revolutionary 
committee ’. Returning to Paris on amnesty 
in 1870, he was a leader of the communards, 
and again escaped to London. He was con- 
demned to death, in absence, in 1873, but 
pardoned in 1880. 

PYE, Henry James (1745 -1813), English poet, 
born in London, studied at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He held a commission in 
the Berkshire militia, in 1784 became 
member for that county, in 1790 succeeded 
Warton as laureate, and in 1792 was appoin- 
ted a London police magistrate. He died at 
Pinner near Harrow. The works of ‘ poetical 
Pyc’ number nearly twenty, and include 
Alfred: an Epic (1801), with numerous 
birthday and Ncw-ycar odes, all extremely 
loyal and extremely dull. 

PYM, John, pirn (1584-1643), English poli- 
tician, born at Brymore near Bridgwater, 
entered Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke 
College), Oxford, in 1599, as a gentleman- 
commoner, but left in 1602 without taking a 
degree, and then became a student of the 
Middle Temple. In 1614 he was returned to 
parliament for Caine. He married the same 
year, but in 1620 was left a widower with five 
children. His scat of Caine he exchanged in 
1625 for Tavistock. He attached himself to 
the Country party, and made war against 
monopolies, papistry^ the Spanish match and 
absolutism with a vigour that brought him 
three months’ durance. In 1626 he took a 
prominent part in the impeachment of 
Buckingham. In the parliament of 1628 he 
stood second only to Sir John Eliot in 
supporting the Petition of Right, but he 
opposed him on tonnage and poundage. In 
the Short Parliament (1640) he ’ br^e the ice 
by a two hours’ discourse, in which he 
summed up shortly and sharply at! that 
most reflected upon the prudence and justice 
of the government, that they might see how 
much work they had to do to satisfy their 
country’. And in the Long Parliament, 
having meanwhile joined with the Scots, and 
ridden with Hampden through Enipatit^* 
urgtng the voters to their duty, Pym on 
November 11 named Strafford, twelve years 
earlier hfi friend and ally, as the * principal 
author and promoter or all tko» counsels 
which had exposed the kingdom to so much 
ruin *. In toe impeachment of Strafford 
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which followed, resulting in his execution, 
Pym took the leading part. In the proceed- 
infi^ against Laud, Pym was also conspicuous, 
as in the carrying of the Grand Remonstrance 
and in every other crisis up to the time when 
war became inevitable; he was the one of the 
' Five Members * whom Charles singled out 
by name. On the breaking out of hostilities 
he remained in London, and there in the 
executive rendered services to the cause not 
less essential than those of a general in the 
field. He died a month after being appointed 
Lieutenant of the Ordnance. 'The most 
popular man *, says Clarendon, ' and the 
most able to do hurt that hath lived in any 
time.' He was neither revolutionist nor 
precisian; his intellect was 'intensely 
conservative *, in Gardiner’s phrase; he was 
a champion of what he believed to be the 
ancient constitution. See Forster’s Eminent 
British Statesmen (1837), Goldwin Smith’s 
Three English Statesmen (1867), C. E. Wade’s 
John Pym (1912), and works cited at 
Charles I, Eliot and Strafford. 

PYNE, WUIIam Henry, pin (1769-1843), 
English artist, born in London, became 
popular with his landscapes filled with 
humorous characters. Some of these were 
‘ Travelling Comedians *, * Bartholomew 

Fair ’ and * Anglers ’. He was one of the 
early members of the Old Water Colour 
Society. Later he concentrated on writing on 
art, and his books include Microcosm^ or a 
Piewresaue Delineation of the Arts, Agricul* 
tare ana Manufactures of Great Britain . . . 
(1806), The Costume of Great Britain (1808), 
The History of the Royal Residences of 
Windsor Castle, St Jameses Palace . . . (1829), 
and under the pseudonym * Ephraim Hard- 
castle *, Wine and Walnuts, or After-dinner 
Chit-chat (1823), a scries of art anecdotes. 


(now or after Asculum), * and I must return 
to Epirus alone ’ — hence the proverbial 
expression ‘ a Pyrrhic victory *. Many of the 
Italian nations now joined Pyrrhus, and he 
marched northward, came dangerously near 
Rome, but found it too well prepared, and 
withdrew to Tarentum, where he wintered. 
In 279 the Romans were again defeated (at 
Asculum) ; but l^rrhus himself lost so heavily 
that he had again to withdraw to Tarentum. 
Here a truce was a^eed to, and Pyrrhus 
passed over into Sicily to assist the Sicilian 
Greeks against the Carthaginians in 278. 
His first exploits in that island were brilliant; 
but his repulse at Lilvbaeum broke the spell ; 
he became involved in misunderstandings 
with the Greeks, and in 275 quitted the island 
to renew his war with Rome. While he was 
crossing over, the Carthaginians attacked 
him and destroyed seventy of his ships. In 
274 he was utterly defeated by the Roman 
consul Curius Dentatus near Beneventum. 
He was now forced to abandon Italy and 
return to Epirus, where he engaged in war 
with Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 
His success was complete; but in less than a 
year he was at war with the Spartans, by 
whom he was repulsed in all his attempts on 
their city. He then marched against Argos, 
where he was killed by a woman hurling a 
tile at him from a roof. The principal ancient 
authority for the life of Pyrrhus is Plutarch. 
See also German Life by R. Schubert (1894). 
PYTHAGORAS, pi-thag'o-ras (fl. 6th cent. 
B.C.), Greek philosopher and mathematician, 
bom in Samos, became acquainted with the 
teachings of the early Ionic philosophers, 
and, through his travels, with those of the 
Egyptian priests and other foreigners. 
About 530 he settled at Crotona in Magna 
Craecia, where he founded a moral and 


PYNSON, Richard (d. 1530), printer of Nor- 
man birth, .studied at the University of Paris, 
learned printing in Normandy, and practised 
his trade in England. In 1497 appeared his 
edition of Terence, the first classic to be 
printed in London. He became printer to 
King Henry VIII (1508), and introduced 
roman type in England (1509). 

PYRRHO, pir'd {c. 360-270 b.c.), Greek 
philosopher, bom at Elis, whose opinions 
we know not from his own writings but from 
his pupil Timon. He taught that we can 
know nothing of the nature of things, but 
that the best attitude of mind is suspense of 
judgment, which brings with it calmness of 
mind. Pyrrhonism is often regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of (philosophical) scepticism: 
consistent Pyrrhonista were said even to 
doubt that they doubted. 

PYRRHUS (c. 318--272 B.c.). became king of 
Epirus when Cassander lost it (307), w»as 
driven out again, but restored by help of 
Ptolemy Soler, and extended his dominions 
by the addition of western Macedonia. In 
281 the Tarentines, a Greek colony in Lower 
Italy, invited him to help them ag^nst the 
Romans, and in 280 he sailed for Tarentum 
with 25,<KX) men and a number of elephants. 
The first batUe, on the river Sirts. was long 
and bloody, but Pyrrhus won It by help of 
his elephants, heretofore unknown to the 
Romans, * Another such victory/ he said 


religious school. Pythagoreanism was first 
a life and not a philosophy, a life of moral 
abstinence and purification, reactionary 
against the popular and poetic religions, but 
yet sympathetic towards the old (Doric) 
aristocratic forms and institutions. All that 
can be certainly attributed to Pythagoras is 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
the institution of certain religious and ethical 
regulations, the beginning of those investiga- 
tions into tlie relations of numbers which 
made the school famous, and astronomical 
attainments beyond their contemporaries. 
How much of the mysticism called Neo- 
Pythagorean (and akin to Neo-Platonism) 
was directly derived from him is hard to say. 
Ihe Pythagoreans as an aristocratic party 
became unpopular after the defeat of the 
Sybarites by the Crotoniates in 510, and at 
first were instrumental in putting down the 
democratic party in Lower Italy; but the 
tables were afterwards turned, and they had 
to flee from persecution. See a German 
monograph by RothenbUcher (1867) a 
French one by Chaignet (2nd ed. 1875), and 
B. Russell, History of Western Philosophy 
(1946). 

PYTHEAS (fl. 4ih cent b.c.), of Massilia 
(Marseille, a Greek mariner, about 330 n>,c, 
sailed to Thule (?loeland), past Spain, Gaxfi 
and the east coast of Britain. 

PYTHIAS. See Damon. 
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Q. See Couch (Quiller); Queensberry. 
QUAIN, (1) Sir John Richard (1817-76), 
English lawyer, bom at Mallow, became judge 
of the Queen’s Bench in 1871, and justice of 
the High Court of Judicature in 1875. Along 
with H. Holroyd he published New System ojr 
Common Law Procedure (1852). 

(2) Jones (1796-1865), half-brother of (I), 
bom at Mallow', studied medicine at Dublin 
and Paris, and in 1831-35 was professor of 
Anatomy in London University. He wrote 
the text-book, Quain’s Elements of Anatomy 
(1828, 10th ed. 1890-96). 

(3) Richard, F.R.S. (]80a 87), brother of 
(2), bora at Fermoy, was professor of Clinical 
Surgery in University College, London (1848- 
1866), surgeon-extraordinary to the Queen, 
and president of the College of Surgeons 
(1 868). He left £75,000 to University College 
for ’education in modem languages (especially 
English) and natural science ’. 

(4) Sir Richard (1816-98), cousin of (2), 
bom at Mallow, was the Lumleian lecturer 
at the College of Physicians in 1872, and 
Harveian orator in 1885, and was made 
physician-extraordinary to the Queen, LL.D. 
of Edinburgh in 1889, president of the 
General Medical Council in 1891, and a 
baronet in 1891. He edited the Dictionary 
of Medicine {m2; 2nd ed. 1894). 

QUANTZ, Johann Joachim, kvants (1697- 
1773), German flautist and composer, bom 
near Gdttingen, spent many years in the 
service of the King of Saxony, toured 
extensively in Italy, France and England, 
and became teacher of Frederick the Great 
and later his court composer. Author of a 
treatise on flute-playing, Quantz composed 
some three hundred concertos for one or two 
flutes as well as a vast quantity of other music 
for this instrument. 


QUASIMODO, Salvatore (1901- ), Italian 
poet, bom in Syracuse, Sicily, a student of 
engineering, became a travelling inspeetbr for 
the Italian state power board before taking 
up a career in literature and music. A 
professor of Literature at the Conservatory 
of Music in Milan, he has written since 1942 
five volumes of spirited poetry. These reflect 
above all his deep interest In the fate of Italy, 
and his language is made particularly striking 
by the use simultaneously of both Christian 
and mythological allusions. In 1959, for his 
lyrical poetry, he received the Nobel prize for 
literature, becoming the fourth Italian to 
gain this award. His works include Ed e 
Subito Sera (And suddenly it is Evening) 
(1942), La Vita non e sgono (Life is not a 
Dream) 1949 and La terra impareggiabile 
(The Matchless Earth) 1958. 

QUATREFAGES DE BR£aU, Jean Louis 
Armand de, kahtr-fahzh-d^-bray^d (1810-92), 
French naturalist and ethnologist, bom at 
Berthezeme (Gard), in 1850 was elected 
professor in the Lycie Napolion and in 1855 
at the Natural History Museum. His chief 
works are Souvenirs d*un natura/iste (1854; 
trans. 1857), VEsp^ce humaine (1877; Eng. 
trans. 1879), Crania Eihnka (1875-82), Les 
Pygmies (1887; trans. 1895) and Darwin et 
ses pricurseursfran^ais (1892). 

QUATREMl^RE, (1) Antoine Chrysostome, 
kahtr^-mayr (17 55- 1 849), French archaeologist 
and politician, was condemned to death 
during the Terror but later acquitted. He 
was a member of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. He edited a dictionury of architecture. 

(2) fitienne Marc (1782-1857), French 
orientalist, bom in Paris, in 1807 entered the 
MS. department of the Imperial Library, 
and in 1809 became professor of Greek at 
Rouen, in 18 1 9 of Ancient Oriental Languages 


QUARLES, Francis (1592-1644), English 
poet, was born at the manor-house of 
Stewards near Romford. He studied at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was successively cup-bearer to 
the Princess Elizabeth (1613), secretary to 
Archbishop Ussher (c. 1629), and chrono- 
loger to the City of London (1639). He 
married in 1 61 8 a wife who bore him eighteen 
children and prefixed a touching memoir to 
his Solomon* s Recantation (1645). Quarles 
was a royalist and churchman who suffered 
jp Ihe cause by having his books and manu- 
Uipts destroyed. He wrote abundantly in 
prose and verse. His Emblems^ In spite of 
many Imperfectiom. shows wealth of fancy, 
exodwnt sense, felicity of expression, and 
oecaaloaidiy a fla^ of poetic fire. Other 
poetical works include A Feast of Wormes 
0620), Argatus and Parthenia (1629), DMne 
>am(165oi Samstm (1631), 

\ .pfydne Fandei (1632). The prose indudet 
JSnchyridhn (1640) and The Profest Royalist 
<1645). Sm Works edited by Groiart O vote. 
1680-81} and M. Praz, Stmaes In Seventeenth^ 
CetUwy imagery (1939). 


at Paris, in 1 827 of Persian. Although a man 
of vast knowledge, he had tittle critical 
insight or originality. He w'rote on the 
language of ancient Egypt, the Mameluke 
sultans and the Mongols of Persia, 

QUEEN, Ellery, pseud, of Frederic Oamiay 
<1905- ) and his cousin Manfred B. Lee 
(J905- ), American writers of crime fiction, 
both bom in Brooklyn. As business men 
they entered for and won with The Roman 
Hat Mystery (1929) a detective-story com- 
petition and iheiealter concentrated on 
detective fiction, using Ellery Queen both as 
^udonym and as the name of metr detective. 
Others of their very popular stories a» The 
French Powder Mystery (1930), The Greek 
Coffin Mystery (1932), The Trage^ of X 
(1940), DoMe, Doable 0950) and lie Class 
Village (1954). They have also written under 
the pseudonym Bamaby Ross. 
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He was famous as a patron of the turf, and 
infampui for his shameless debaucheries. 
He died unmarried, worth over a million 
8terUn|. ^^^ives by Robinson (1895) and 

p) Sir John Sholto Douglas, 8th Marquis of 
11(1844-1900), an enthusiastic supporter of 
pradlaugh and a keen patron of boxing, 
^supervised the formulation in 1867 of new 
rules to govern that sport, since known as the 
^ Queensberry rules *. In 1895 he was tried 
and acquitted for publishing a defamatory 
libel on Oscar Wilde (q.v.) of whose friend- 
ship with his son. Lord Alfred Douglas (q.v.), 
he disapproved. This led to the trial and 
imprisonment of Wilde. 

QUEIPO DE LLANO, Gonzalo, Marquis of 
Queipo de Llano y Sevilla, kay'i^pd rvtay 
/.vo/f'/id,.(I875-1951), Spanish general, born at 
Valladolid. After military service in Cuba 
and Morocco, he was promoted to the rank 
of major-general in the Republican Army, 
but went over to the rebel side at the begin- 
ning of the Spanish Civil War. In July 1936 
he the forces which captured Seville, and 
became commander-in-chief of the Southern 
Army. In one of his many propaganda 
broadcasts from Seville he originated the 
phrase * hfth column \ using it to describe 
the rebel supporters inside Madrid, who 
were expected to add their strength to that of 
the four columns attacking from outside. In 
April 1950 he was given the title of Marquis. 
QUENNi^L, Peter Courtney (1905- ). 
English biographer, son of Marjorie Quemiell 
(1884- ), the illustrator, was bom in 

London and educated at Berkhamsted and 
BaJliol College. Oxford. Professor of English 
at Tokyo in 1930, he wrote A Superficial 
Jaurney through Tokio and Pekin (1932). 
Author of several books of verse and a novel 
and editorof TAe Cornhi/l Magazine i\944-5i}^ 
he is best known for his biographical studies 
of Byron (1935; 1941), Queen Caroline 

(1939), John Ruskin (1949), as well as those 
of Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne and Wilkes in 
Pour Portraits (1945) and Hogarth's Progress 
(1^55). 

OUENTAL, >Uitliero de, kan-tahr (1842-91), 
Portuguese poet born in Ponta Dclgada, in 
the Azores. He studied at Lisbon and 
Coimbra, publishing his first collection of 
sonnets in 1861 and his Odes Modernas in 
1865: he followed the latter with a pamphlet. 
Good ^nse am! Good Taste, which pro- 
pounded the view that poetry depends upon 
richness and vitality of ideas rather than 
upon technical skill with words. Quental 
lived in Paris and America from 1866 to |871, 
and on his return to Portugal became a 
leading socialist until, after a severe nervous 
illness, he committed suicide. 

QUERCIA, Jacopo Della, kwer'eka (c. 1367- 
1438), Italian sculptor, bom in Quercia 
Grossa, Sienna, went to Lucca, where one 
fine example of his work is the beautifbl tomb 
of llaria del Carretto In the cathedral In 
direct coptraat are the strongly dramatic 
reliefii for the doorway of the church of Shm 
Petronio at Botogna wych he tjdt unBntshed 
athisdea^,! 

OUEROCIAlUas Of EiNNMtte* See Pouts- 
Motmi, 


QUESADA, Gonzalo JimAnez de, kay^sah'THa 
(c. 1497-1579), Spanish conqueror, was bom 
at Cdrdoba or Granada. Appointed magis- 
trate at Santa Marta in what is now Colombia, 
he in 1536 headed an expedition and after 
many hardships and loss of men conquered 
the rich territory of the Chibchas in the east. 
This he called New Granada and its chief 
town Santa F6 de BogotL In 1569, during a 
later expedition in search of El Dorado, he 
reached the river Guaviare not far from the 
point where it meets the Orinoco. His 
history Lor tres ratos de Suesca has been lost. 
See The Conquest of New Granada by Sir C. 
Markham (1912) and by R. B, Cunninghame 
Graham (1922). 

QUESNAY, Francois, ke-nay (1694-1774), 
French physician and economist, bom at 
M6rey, $eine-et-Oise, studied medicine at 
Paris, and at his death was first physician to 
the king. But the fame of the ‘ European 
Confucius * depends on his essays in political 
economy. Around him and his friend, M. de 
Oournay, gathered the famous group of the 
Economistes, also called the Physiocratic 
School. Quesnay’s views were set forth in 
Tableaux iconomiques. Only a few copies 
were printed (1758), and these are lost; yet 
Ouesnay’s principles are well known from his 
contributions to the Encyclop^die^ and from 
his Maximes du gouvernement ^conomique, 
Le Droit nature}, Ac.— collected in Oncken’s 
edition of his Oeuvres (1888). See H. Higgs, 
The Physiocrats (1897), 

OUESNEL, Pasquier, kernel (1634-1719), 
French Jansenist theologian, bom in Paris, 
studied at the Sorbonne, became in 1662 
director of the Paris Oratory, and here wrote 
Reflexions morales sur le Nouveau Testament, 
In 1675 he published the works of Leo the 
Great, which, for Gallicanism in the notes, 
was placed on the Index. Having refused to 
condemn Jansenism in 1684, ne fled to 
Brussels, where his Reflexions were published 
(1687-94). The Jesuits were unceasing in 
their hostility, and Quesnel was flung into 
prison (1703), but escaped to Amsterdam. 
His book was condemned in the bull Uni- 
genims (1 71 3). Sec his Letters (1721-23). 
QUESNOY, FriuKois da, ke-nwa (1594-1646), 
sculptor, was bora at Brussels, lived much at 
Rome, and died at Leghorn, poisoned 
perhaps by his jealous brother, JArome (1612- 
1654), a sculptor too, who was burnt for 
unnatural crimes. 

QUkTELET, Lambert Adolphe Jacques, kayt- 
lav (1796-1874). Belgian statistician and 
astronomer, bom at Ghent, became in 1819 
mathematics professor at the Brussels 
Athenaeum, in 1828 director of the new 
Royal (Observatory, in 1836 professor ^i»f 
Astronomy at the Military School and in 
1834 perpetual secretary of the Belgian Royal 
Academy. In his greatest book, Sur Thomme 
as in VAnthropomitrie (1871), &c„ 
>ws the use that may be made of the 
theory of probabilities, as applied to the 
' average man \ ^ 

QUEVRDO y VILLEGAS, Francisco Gdmez 
de, ee ml-yaygas ( 1580 - 1645 ), 

Spanish writer, was bom at Madrid. His 
fhriier was secretary to the queen, and 
mother a lady^n-waiting. He quitted die 
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University of Alcal& with a reputation for 
varied scholarship. The fatal issue of a duel 
drove him in 1611 to the court of the Duke 
of Ossuna, viceroy of Sicily; he made him his 
right-hand man, and, when promoted to the 
viceroyalty of Naples, chose him for minister 
of finance. Quevedo was involved in 
Ossuna*5 fall in 1619, and put in prison, but 
allowed to retire to the Sierra Morena. He 
returned to Madrid in 1623 and became a 
persona grata at the court of Philip IV. In 
his Politico de Dios (1626) he appealed to the 
king to be a king, not in name only, but in 
fact; in 1628 he followed up this attack on 
government by favourites with an apologue, 
Ifell Reformed, He remained, however, on 
friendly terms with Olivares and accepted 
the honorary title of royal secretary. In 1639 
a memorial in verse to the king, imploring 
him to look to the miserable condition of his 
kingdom, was one day placed in Philtp*s 
napkin. Quevedo was denounced as the 
author, arrested and imprisoned in a convent 
at Leon, where he was struck down by an 
illness, from which he never recovered. In 
1643 Olivares fell from power, and Quevedo 
was free to return to Madrid. He died two 
years later. Quevedo was one of the most 
prolific Spanish poets, but his verses were 
ail written for his friends or for himself, and, 
except those in the Flores of Espinosa (1605), 
the few pieces published in his lifetime were 
printed without his consent. His poetry is 
therefore for the most part of an occasional 
character; sonnets, serious and satirical, 
form a large portion of it, and light humorous 
ballads and songs a still larger. About a 
dozen of his interludes are extant, but of his 
comedies almost nothing is knoun. His 
prose is even more multifarious than his verse. 
His first book (1620) was a Life of St Thomas 
de Villanueva, and his last (1644) one of St 
Paul; and most of his prose is devotional. 
Of his political works the Politico de Dios is 
the chief. His brilliant picaresque novel, the 
Vida del Busedn Pablos (1626), or, as it was 
called after his death, the Gran TacaRo, at 
once took its place b^ide Guzmdn de Alfa- 
rache. His five Visions were printed in 1627; 
to obtain a licence they were barbarously 
mutilated; and it is in this mangled shape 
that they have been printed since 1631. 
The fullest edition of his works is that in the 
Biblioteca de A u tores EspaRoles, The earliest 
translations from (^evedo were into French, 
and from them most of the English versions 
have been made—e.g. Visions; or HeVs 
Kingdoms t by R. Croshawe (1640); Hell 
Reformed, by E. M. (1641); Bitscon, the Witty 
Spaniard^ by J. Davies (1657); and the 
WsUms, by Sir R. L’Estrange ( 1 667). Captain 
%8iin Stevens in 1697-1707 product a 
translation from the original of Fortuna con 
Seso, the Vida del Busedn, Slc,; his transla- 
tions, with L^Estrange's Visions, were 
publistied in 1798 as Quevedo*s Works, See 
EOg. trans. by Duff (1926); also work by 
E*M^ni6e(i886), 

CK^SZON. htenel Liiis. ka/son (1878-1944), 
president, bom at Baler, 
Lnabn, rimed at Manila, served with 
Agoinam dtttiog the insurrection of 1898 
bsra in 1905 became governor of Tayabas. 


In 1909 he went to Washington as one of the 
resident Philippine commissioners and began 
to work for his country's independence. 
President of the Philippine senate (1916-35),* 
he was elected first president of the Philippine 
Commonwealth (1935). He established a 
highly centralized government verging on 
' one-man * rule and displayed great coinage 
during the Japanese onslaught on General 
Mac Arthur’s defences in December 1941, 
refusing to evacuate to the United States 
until appealed to by President Roosevelt. 
He died at Saranac, U.S.A. The new capital 
of the Philippines on the island of Luzon 
named after him. 

QUICK, Robert Hebert (1831-91), English 
educationist, born in London, and educated\ 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge,! 
was a curate in Whitechapel and Marylebone, ! 
a schoolmaster, and vicar of S^bergh 
1883-87. The great interest of his life was 
education. To the discussion of its theories 
he brought wide study, independent thought, 
and ripe wisdom. His main work was Essays 
on Educational Reformers (1868). 
QUILLER-COUCH. Sec Couch. 

QUBLTER, Roger (1877-1953), English com- 
poser, bom in Brighton. He studied in 
Germany and lived entirely by composition, 
holding no official posts and making few 
public appearances. His works include an 
opera, Julia, a radio opera. The Blue Boar, 
and the Children's Overture, based on nursery 
tunes, but he is best known for his songs. 
QUIN, (1) James (1693-1766), Irish actor, 
born in London, made his ddbut at Dublin in 
1714. At Drury Lane in 1716 the sudden 
illness of a leading actor led to Quin’s being 
called on to play Bajazet in Tamerlane. His 
success was marked. At Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(1718-32) and at Drury Lane (1734-41) he 
was by universal consent the first actor in 
£n$^and; then Garrick largely eclipsed him. 
Retiring in 1751, Quin died at Bath. See 
anonymous Lives (1766, 1887), 

(2) Wyndham-. See Dunravev, Earl of. 
OUINAULT, Philippe, kee-nd (1635-88), 
French poet and dramatist, born in Pari»', 
was valet to the poet Trislon L’Hermitc, 
qualified as an avocat, and wrote comedies 
and libretti for the operas of Lully (q.v.). 
QUINCEY. Sec De Quincfy. 

QUINCY, Josiah (1772-1864), American 
statesman, was born at Boston, Mass., the 
son of the lawyer, Josiah Quincy (1744-75). 
He ^aduated at Hansard, was called to the 
bar in 1793, was a leading member of the 
Federal party, and elected In 1804 to congress, 
distinguished himself as an orator. He 
denounced slavery, and in one most remark- 
able speedi declared that the admission of 
Louisiana would be a sufficient cause for the 
dissolution of the union. Disgusted with the 
triumph of the Democrats and the war of 
1812, he declined re-election to congress, and 
devoted his attention to agriculture; but he 
was a member of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, served as mayor of Boston 1823-28, 
and in 1829-45 was president of Harvard. 
He died at Quincy* Mass. Among hts works 
are Memoirs of nis father (1825) and J. Q> 
Adams 0 858), histories of Harvard (1S^)« the 
Boston Athenaeum (1851), and Boston (1852). 
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Uis Speeches were edited (1874) by his son, 
Edmund Quincy (1808-77), who was secretary 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

QUINE," Willard Van Orman (1908- ), 
American mathematical logician, born at 
Akron, Ohio, from 1948 professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard, carried on Russellian 
studies in symbolic logic, and with Carnap 
and Tarski held that modal logic is a branch 
of semantics. He adapted Russell’s Theory 
of Descriptions as a means of determining 
what on purely logical grounds is entitled to 
‘existence*. See his Mathematical Logic 
0940), Methods of Logic (1950), From a 
logical Point of View (1953). 

OUINET, Edgar, kee-nay (1803-75), French 
writer and politician, born at Bourg, studied 
at Strasbourg, Geneva, Paris and Heidelberg. 
The remarkable Introduction to his transla- 
tion of Herder’s Philosophy of History (1825) 
won him the friendship of Cousin and 
Michelet; a government mission to Greece 
bore fruit in La Grice moderne (1830). 
Ahasvirus 0833), a kind of spiritual imitation 
of the ancient mysteries, was followed by the 
less successful poems, ‘ Napoleon ’ (1836) and 
‘ Promelhcc ’ (1838); in his Examen de la vie 
de Jesus (1838) he shows that Strauss is too 
analytic, and that religion is the very sub- 
stance of humanity. Appointed in 1839 
rofessor of Foreign Literature at Lyons, he 
egan those lectures which formed his 
brilliant Du ginie des religions 0842); then 
recalled to the College dc France at Paris, 
he joined Michelet in attacking the Jesuits. 
But his lectures caused so much excitement 
that government suppressed them in 1846. 
At the Revolution Quinet took his place on 
the barricades, and in the National Assembly 
voted in the Extreme Left. After the coup 
d'itat he was exiled to Brussels, whence in 
1857 he migrated to Switzerland. . At 
Brussels he produced Les Esclaves (1853), and 
in Switzerland Merlin VEnchanteur (i860). 
Other works were La Rivolution religieuse au 
XI Siicle (1857), Histoire de mes idies 
fl858), Histoire de la campagne de 1815 
0862), and La Rivolution (1865). After the 
downfall of Napoleon III he returned to 
Paris, and during the siege strove to keep 
patriotism aglow, He sat in the National 
Assemblies at Bordeaux and Versailles, and 
aroused great enthusiasm by his orations. 
Quinet’s latest books were 1m Criation (1870), 
la Ripublique (1872), VEsprit nouveau 
0874), andle Liwe de Vexili (1875). His 
wife published in 1870 Mimoires d'exih his 
Correspondance inidite followed in 1877, 
iMttres d*exil it Michelet in 1884-86. His 
Oeuvres conwlites (30 vols. 1857- 79) include 
a Life by C^assin. See also Edgar Quinet 


avant et depuis Pexil {mi -8S) and Cinquante 
Ans d*amitii (1900), by his second wife (born 
Asaky; died 1900); books by J.Texte (1897), 
Heath (1881), and Tronchon (1937). 
QUINTANA, Manuel Jos6, keen-taW-na 
(1772-1857), Spanish poet and advocate, 
bom in Madrid, whose house became a 
resort of advanced Liberals. Besides his 
classic Vidas de los Espaholes cilebres (1807- 
1834), he published tragedies and poetry 
written in a classical style, the best of which 
are his odes, ardently patriotic but yet 
restrained. On the restoration of Ferdinand 
VII he was imprisoned 1814-20; but he 
recanted, and by 1833 had become tutor to 
Queen Isabella. In 1835 he was nominated 
senator. 

QUINTERO, Serafin Alvarez, keen-ta/rd 
(1871-1938) and Joaquin Alvarez (1873-1944), 
brothers, bom at Utrera, Seville, wrote many 
plays in collaboration, usually depicting 
Andalusian life. These include comedies and 
shorter pieces such as El PatiOy Las de Cain 
and Malvaloca all written with delightful 
insight into Spanish life and character. 
Translations have been made by H. and H. 
Granville-Barker, e.g. Pueblo de las mujeres 
(The Women have their Way), El Centenario 
(A Hundred Years Old). 

QUIN'IILIAN, Marcus Fabius Quintilianus 
{c. A.D. 35-100) was born at Calagurris 
(Calahorra) in Spain, studied oratory at 
Rome, returned tnere in 68 in the train of 
Galba, and became eminent as a pleader and 
still more as a teacher of the oratorical art. 
His pupils included Pliny the Younger and 
the two grand-nephews of Domitian, The 
emperor named him consul and gave him a 
pension. His reputation rests securely on his 
great work, De Institutione Oratoria, a 
complete system of rhetoric, remarkable for 
its sound critical judgments, purity of taste, 
admirable form and the perfect familiarity 
it exhibits with the literature of oratory. 
Quintilian’s own style is excellent, though 
not free from the florid ornament and poetic 
metaphor characteristic of his age. 
QUINTUS CURTIUS. See (X/rtius (4). 
QUISLING, Vidkun, kwiz'- (1887-1945), 
Norwegian diplomat and Fascist leader, born 
in Fyresdal, was an army major. League of 
Nations official, had the care of British 
interests in Russia 1927-29, was defence 
minister in Norway 1931-33, and in 1933 
founded the Nasjonal Samlung (National 
Parly) in imitation of the German National 
Socialist Party. As puppet prime minister in 
occupied Norway he has given his name to 
all who play a like traitorous part. He gave 
himself up to the police in May 1945, was 
tried and executed. 
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RAABy Julius (1 891- )* Austrian ipolitidan, 
bom at St Poltcn, became an engmeer and 
was a Christian Socialist member of the 
Austrian Diet (1927-34), federal minister of 
Trade and Transport (1938), retired from 
politics during the Nazi r^ime and in 1945 
was one of the founders of the Pcople*s party, 
chairman of the party (1951-60), minister of 
Economic Reconstruction and in 1953 was 
elected chancellor of Austria^ 

JRAABE, Wilhelm, pseud. Jakob Corvinos, 
r ^ (1831-1910), German novelist, was 

’'bora at Eschershausen in Brunswick, and in 
1870 settled in Brunswick. Reacting against 
19th-century progress, he wrote novels which 
were often grim, tragic and pessimistic. Some 
of these are Der Hungerpastor (1864), Des 
Reiches Krone (1870) and Meister Autor 
(1871), &c. 

RABANUS MAURUS. See Hrabanus 
Maukus. 

RABELAIS, Francis, rob-^lay (1494?- 
1553), French satirist, is said to have been 
born at a farm-house near Chinon, or pos- 
sibly in the town of Chinon, where his father 
was an advocate. At nine he was sent to the 
Benedictine abbey of Seuilly, and thence to 
the Frandscan house of La Baumette nwr 
Angers. He became a novice of the Francis- 
can order, and entered the monastery of 
Fontenay ic Comte, where he had access to a 
large library, acquired Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic, and studied ail the Latin and old 
French authors within his reach, medicine, 
astronomy, botany and mathematics. In 
Fontenay Rabelais found a friend, Andre 
Tiraqueau, lawyer and scholar; his patron, 
the Bishop of Maillezais, lived close by ; and 
he corresponded with Budaeus. But Fran- 
ciscan Jealousy of the old learning was trans- 
formedf into jealousy of the new. His books 
were taken from Rabelais; he conceived a 
loathing for the convent, and be fled to a 
Bent^ictine house near (Orleans. He 
to have sought the protection of his friend 
the bishop, and tbrou^ him obtmncd the 
pope's permission (1524) to pass from the 
Franciscan to the Beoedtetine order; but he 
remaimsd with the bishop for at least three 
years. In September 1530 he entered the 
university of Montpellier as a student of 
Imedfdtte. He left the university in 1532, 
Ivcnt to Lyons, where he remained as physi- 
cips to the hospital. At this time Lyons was 
great mteilectual centre, and round its 
"W printer Gryphius was gathered a com- 
«-.Sy of scholars and poets, men of broad 
thottdit and advanced opinions, it was at 
Lyons that Rabelais began the famous senes 
jK b^ks by v^ich he will for ever be remcm- 
‘%ered« in 1532 there appeared at Lyons fair 
’ a penM^ book. The Great and Inestimable 
Cknmkke of the Grand and Enormous Giam 
U was almost certainty not by 
MSdhdOf but to Ais book he wrotCy In m 
tatae yaur, a sequel, PantagnteU In^viihkli 
snioiit ideas are set forth side by »de with 


overwhelming nonsense. In 1 534 he supplied 
a first book of his own, a new Gargantuan 
fuller of sense and wisdom than Pantagrueh 
Both books (published under the name of 
Alcofri bas Nasier, an anagram of Francois 
Rabelais) had a prodigious success. Mean- 
while he had begun his almanacs or Panta- 
grueline Prognostications, which he continued 
for a number of years; few of them survive. ; 
In 1533 he accompanied Jean du Bellay, i 
Bishop of Paris, to Rome; in 1536 he was in 
Italy again with Du Bellay, the latter now a ' 
cardinal. There he amused himself with 
collecting plants and curiosities — to Rabelais 
France owes the melon, artichoke and 
carnation. He also received permission to 
go into any Benedictine house which would 
receive him, and was enabled to hold 
ecclesiastical ofiices and to practise medicine. 
From 1537 (when he took his doctorate) to 
1538 he taught at Montpellier. From 1540 
to 1543 he was in the service of the Cardinal's 
brother, Guillaume du Bellay. sometimes in 
Turin (where Guillaume was governor), 
sometimes in France. Guillaume died in 
1543, in which year Rabelais was appointed 
one of the maitres des requites. For some 
years his movements are uncertain, but in 
1546 he published his third book, this time 
under his own name. The Sorbonne con- 
demned it — as it had done its pfedeccssors— 
and Rabelais fled to Metz, where he practised 
medicine. In 1547 Francis 1 died; Henry II 
sent the French cardinals to Rome; and 
thither Du Bellay summoned Rabelais as his 
ph>'sician (1548). In Rome till 1549, he 
thereafter stayed near Paris; he received two 
livings from the Cardinal in January 1551 -52, 
and resigned them two years later. He died 
traditionally April 9, 1553, certainly before 
May 1, 1554. A ' partial edition * of a fourth 
book had appeared in 1548, the complete 
book in January 1 552- 53 ( to be banned b> 
the theologians); and a professed fifth book. 
Visit sonantt, perhaps founded on scraps 
and notes by Rabelais, in 1562. The riotous 
licence of his mirth has made Rabelais as 
many enemies as his wisdom has made him 
friends, yet bis works remain the most 
astonishiDg treasury of wit, wtsdoin« common- 
sense and satire that the world has ever 
Of the many modem editions of Rabelais 
may be named those by Ch. Marty-Laveaw 
(6 vols. 1868-1902), Plattard (5 vols. 1929), 
and Abel L^ranc (dtrector; 5 voU. 19l2r30. 
See Eng, trans. by Urquban and Motteuj 
(1653-94; often reprinted), and W.F. Smith 
(1893); also works by Flcury (1877), Sir W. 
Besant (1879, 1881), Stapfer (l889), Heutofd, 
MiUet (1891), Bertrand (1894), A, Tilley 
(1907), Wdmond Smith 

0917) Flattard (19I0J927, 

Pmaci mm. 1929), (im), 
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RACINE 


Comelt and Columbia University, where he 
becanif professor of Physics in #37. An 
authori|^,. on nuclear physics and quantum 
mechamb, in 1944 he was awarded a Nobel 
prize for his precision work on neutrons. 
HABUTIN. See Bussy*Rabutin. 

RACAN, Honorat de Bueil, Marquis de, ra-kd 
(1589-1670), French poet, a disciple of Mal- 
herbe, wrote Bergeries (a pastoral play) and 
other verse, and was an original member of 
the Acadimie. See Life by Arnould (1901). 
RACHEL, £lisa, properly Elisa Fdiix, rah-shel 
(1821-58), tragic actress, was born at Mumpf 
in Aargau, the daughter of Alsatian-Jewish 
pedlars. Brought to Paris about 1830, she 
received lessons in singing and declamation, 
made her ddbut in La VeMenne in 1837 with 
moderate success, but in June 1838 appeared 
as Camille in Horace at the Th64tre 
Fran^ais. From this lime she shone without 
a rival in classical rdles, scoring her greatest 
triumph as Ph6dre. In Adrienne Lecouvreur^ 
written for her by Legouve and Scribe, she 
had immense success. She visited London 
(Charlotte Bronte saw her there), Brussels, 
Berlin and St Petersburg, everywhere meeting 
with enthusiastic applause. In 1855, in 
America, her health gave way. She died 
of consumption at Cannot. As an artist 
Rachel has left a tradition never quite 
equalled. See Lives by F. Cribble (1911), 
J. Agate (1928) and J. Lucas Dubreton 
(1936). 

RACHMANINOV or Rakhmajilnov, Sergius 
Vasfillievlch, -ma/i'- (1873-1943), Russian 
composer and pianist, bom at Nijni-Nov- 
gofoa, studied at St Petersburg Conservatoire 
and later at Moscow, where he won the gold 
medal for composition. A brilliant perfor- 
mer, he travelled all over Europe on concert 
tours, visiting London in 1899. Having fled 
from the Russian revolution he settled in the 
U.S.A. in 1918 and died in California. An 
accomplished and facile composer, he wrote 
operas, orchestral works and songs, but is 
best known for his piano music, which in- 
cludes four concertos, the first three of which 
achieved enormous popularity, and the 
inveterate Prelude in C Sharp Minor^ the 
demand for which at his own concerts 
nauseated even the composer himself. His 
style, devoid of national characteristics, 
cpitomizQt the lush romanticism of the later 
19th oontury, which is still manifest in his last 
major comi^sitlon. Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini (1934) for piano and orchestra, a 
work of great crammanship which has 
remained a concert favourite. See Lives by 
W. Lyle (1939) and J. Culshaw (1949). 
RACINBf Jean, ra»seen (1639-99), French 
dramatic mt, was bom, a solicitor's son, at 
La Fert6-Milcm (dep. Aisne), and was sent 
to the college of Beauvais, whence he passed 
to Port Royal m 1655. Here he studied hard, 
and early discovered a faculty for verse- 
making and a liking for romance that caused 
his teachers no imaS uneasiness. Atninetecn 
^cn he went to study philosophy at the 
College d'Haicowrti he appears to some 
uxteoit to haiss ejxdtofyped the severity of his 



finished one piece and began another for . 
the theatre, made the acquaintance of La ' 
Fontaine, Chapeiain and other men of letters, 
and assisted a cousin who was a secretary to 
the Due de Lumes. In 1661 he went to Uz6s 
in Languedoc, hoping in vain to get a benefice 
from his uncle, the vicar-general of the 
diocese. Again in Paris, he obtained in 1664 
a gift from the king for a congratulatory ode. 
Another ode. La Renommie aux muses^ 
gained him the lifelong friendship of Boileau; 
and now began the famous friendship of * the 
four* — Boileau, La Fontaine, Moliire and 
Racine. His earliest play. La Thibatde ou 
Les Frires ennemis, was acted by Molidre’s 
company at the Palais Royal (1664); his 
second, Alexandre le grand (1665), was after, 
its sixth performance played by the rivaf^ > 
actors at the Hotel de Bourgogne, which led 
to a rupture with Moliere. Racine showed 
himself as hostile to Corneille. Stung by one 
of Nicole's Lettres visionnaires (1666) 
condemning in accordance with Port Royal 
ethics the romancer or dramatist as an 
* empoisonneur public *, he published a clever 
letter to the author, full of indecent per- 
sonalities. During the next thirteen years 
Racine produced his greatest works — 
Andromague (1667); Les Fiaideurs (1668), 
satirizing lawyers; Briiannicus (1669); Bere- 
nice (1670); Bajazet (1672); Mithridate 
(1673), produced almost at the moment of 
his admission to the Academy; Iphiginie 
(1675), a masterpiece of pathos; and PMdre 
(1677), a marvellous representation of human 
agony. Now the Troupe du roi introduced 
an opposition Phidre, by Pradon, which was 
supported by a powerful party. Whether 
from mortification or from alleged conver- 
sion, Racine turned from dramatic work, 
made his peace with Port Royal, married in 
June 1677, and settled down to twenty years 
of domestic happiness. His wife brought him 
money (as well as two sons and five 
daughters): and he had found ample profit 
in the drama, besides enjoying an annual 
gratification that grew to 2000 livres, at least 
one benefice, and from 1677, jointly with 
Boileau, the office of historiographer-royal. 

In 1689 he wrote Esther for Madame 
dc Maintenon’s schoolgirls at Saint-Cyr; 
Athalie followed in 1691. Four cantiques 
spirituelles and an admirable Histoire 
abrigee de Port Royal make up Racine's 
literary work. In his later years he somehow 
lost the favour of the king. In France Racine 
is regarded as the greatest of all mastei? of' 
tragic pathos; this estimate docs not gready 
exceed the truth. He took the conventional 
French tragedy from the stronger hands, of 
Corneille, and added to it all the grace of 
which it was capable, perfecting exqui$x|e|y 
its verstfication, and harmoniously subordina- 
ting the whole action to the central idea of 
the one dominant passion. But he a 
far greater poet even than dramatist, fascin^ 
ing by the tender sweetness of his rhythm;^ 
the ftnisbed perfection and flexibility of^ 
his cadence. A biography was written by 
his KMi Louis (1692-1763), also a poet 
Ihe Distressed Mother was by 
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metrical version by Boswell (1889-90). See 
works by Lemaltre (1908), Mauriac (1930), 
Giraudoux (1930). Jasinski (1958), Mauran 
(19581); in English: Duclaux (1925), Clark 
(1940), Orgel (1948), Tumcll (1948) and E. 
Vinaver (trans. P. Mansell Jones, 1955). 
RACKHAM, Arthur (1867-1939), English 
artist, studied at Lambeth School of Art. 
A fellow of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, he excelled in illustrating 
fairy-tales and the like. See Life by Derek 
Hudson (1960). 

RACOCZY. SeeRAK6czi, 

RADCLIFFE, (I) nde Ward. Ann (1764-1823), 
English romantic novelist, was born in 
London. At twenty-three, at Bath, she 
married William Radcliffe, a graduate of 
Oxford and student of law, who became 
proprietor and editor of the weekly English 
Chronicle, In 1789 she published The Castles 
of Athlin and Dunbavne, followed by A 
Sicilian Romance (1790), The Romance of the 
Forest (1791), The Mysteries of Vdolpho 
(1794), and The Italian (1797). For the last 
she received £800; for its predecessor, £500. 
She travelled much, and her journal shows 
how keen an eye she had for natural scenei^ 
and ruins. A sixth romance, Gaston de 
BlondeviUe^ with a metrical tale, ' St Alban*s 
Abbey ’, and a short Life, was published in 
1826. Her contemporary reputation was 
considerable. She was praised by Scott, and 
influenced writers such as Byron, Shelley and 
Charlotte Bronte. Her particular brand of 
* gothick romance ^ found many imitators, 
most of them unfortunately inferior to herself. 
Their work drew forth Jane Austen’s satire 
Northanger Abbey, See studies by C. F. 
McIntyre (1921) and J. M. S. Tompkins 
(1932). 

(2) Cyril John, Baron (1899- ), British 

lawyer, was educated at Haileybury and New 
College, Oxford. From 1941 to 1945 he was 
director-general of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. In 1949 he was created a lord- 
of-atmal-in-ordinary and a life p^, and 
in 1956, as Constitutional Commissioner, 
Cyprus, he drew up a constitution for the 
future of the island. 

(3) Sir George (1593 1657), English poli- 
tician, bom at Thornhill near Dewsbury, 
studied at University College, Oxford, was 
called to the bar, from 1627 managed the 
affairs of Strafford (q.v.), shared his imprison- 
ment, and died in exile at Flushing. See 
VWtaker’s edition of his Correspondence 

imo). 

. k (4) John (1650-1714), English physician, 
oom at ‘Wakefield, studied at university 
Oxford, became a fellow of Lincoln, 
took his M.B. in 1675 and his M.D. in 1682. 
In 1684 he removed to London, where he 
soon became the roost popular physician of 
hit time, original, capricious, not too 
temnmte. A Jacobite, he yet attended 
jJlTtlfiam 111 and Queen Mary: in 1713 he 
, was elected M.P. for Buckingharo. He 
^ bequeathed the bulk of his large property to 
the Radcliffb Library, Infirmary and Observa- 
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at Oxford, and 
London. See 
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(1881-lgl&|, British anthropologist, studied 
at Cambridge and was professor at Kapstadt, 
Sydney, Chicago and from 1937 at Oxford. 
By his field studies of The Andaman Islanders 
(1922), which served as a basis for his more 
theoretical Structures and Function in Primitive 
Society (1952), he established himself with 
Malinowski (q.v.) as one of the founders of 
modern social anthropology. He stressed 
the need for comparative rather than merely 
descriptive studies of primitive institutions 
and distinguished the concept of social 
structure from that of culture. 

RADCLYFFE, James. Sec Derwentwater. . 

RADEK, Karl, ruA'-, originally Sobelsohnj 
(1885- ), Russian politician, born of; 

Jewish parentage in Lwow, studied at Cracow \ 
and Bern. A member of the Polish Social •' 
Democratic party, he wrote for Polish and ' 
German newspapers and during World War I 
published propaganda literature from Swit- 
zerland. He crossed Germany with Lenin 
after the outbreak of the Russian revolution 
(1917) and took part in the Brest- Litovsk 
peace negotiations. He organized the 
German Communists during their revolution 
( 1 91 8) and was imprisoned (1919). Returning 
to the Soviet Union, he became a leading 
member of the Communist International, 
but lost standing with his growling distrust of 
extremist tactics. Nevertheless he became 
editor of Pravda and rector of the Sun Yat- 
Sen Chinese university in Moscow. He was 
charged as a Trotsky supporter and expelled 
from the party (1927 -30) but readmitted only 
to fall victim to one of Stalin’s * trials ’ in 
1937 when he was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment but released after four years. 

RADETZKY, Johann Joseph, Count (1766- 
1858), Aastrian soldier, born at Trebniiz near 
Tabor in Bohemia, fought against the Turks 
in 1788 89 and in nearly all the wars between 
the Austrians and the French. Commander- 
in-chief in Lombardy from 1831, in 1848 
Field-marshal Radetzky was driven out of 
Milan by the insurgents, but held Verona and 
Mantua for the Hapsburgs. Defeated at 
Goito, he won a victory at Custozza, and 
rc-cntcrcd Milan. In March 1849 he almost 
destroyed the Sardinian army at Novara, 
forced Venice to surrender, and till 1857 
again ruled the I^mbardo-Venetian terri- 
tories with an iron hand. He died at Milan. 
Sec his Denkwlirdigkeiten (1887) and Brlefe an 
seine Tochter (1892). See also work by E. 
Schmahl (1938). 

RADHAKRISHNAN, Bit Sarvepalli (1888 
). Indian philosopher and statesman, 
born in Tiruttani, Madras, was educated at 
Madras Christian College. He has been 
professor at the universities of Mysore, 
Calcutta and Oxford, where he gave the 
Upton lectures at Manchester College in 
1926 and 1929, and in 1936 he became 
Spalding professor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics at Oxford. He also lectured abroad, 
in America in 1926 and 1944 and in China in 
1944. He was knitted in 1931. Prom 1931 
to 1939 he attendeo^e League of Nations at 
Geneva as a member of the Committee of 
Intellectual CMperatkm. in 1946 be was 
diief Indian (tektete to Unesco, becoming 
chairman of Unes& in 1949, A member of 
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the Indian Assembly in 1947, appoin- 

ted lirst Indian ambassador to^nRussm in 
1949 and in 1952 became vice-president of 
India. He has written many scholarly 
philosophic works including Indian Philo- 
Sophy (1927), Tht Hindu Way ofLife (1927), 
his Hibbert lectures of 1929 published as An 
Idealist View of Life (1932), which is often 
thought to be his greatest work, and Eastern 
Religion and Western Thought (2nd ed. 1939). 

RADOWITZ, Joseph von (1797-1853), Prus- 
sian general, born at Blankenburgin the Harz, 
in 1813 entered the Westphalian army, in 
1823 the Prussian, and in 1830 became chief 
of the artillery staff. Connected by marriage 
with the Prussian aristocracy, he headed the 
anti-revolutionary party, and was Frederick- 
William IV*s adviser. After 1848 the 
Prussian scheme of a German constitution by 
means of the alliance of the three kings was 
largely his work. He wrote political treatises. 

RAE, John (1813-93), Arctic traveller, born 
near Stromness in Orkney, studied medicine 
at Edinburgh, and in 1833 became doctor to 
the Hudson Bay Company, In 1846 47 he 
made two exploring expeditions, and in 1848 
he accompanied Richardson on a Franklin 
search voyage. In 1853-54 he commanded 
an expedition to King William's Land. It 
was on this journey that he met Eskimo who 
gave him the first definite news of Franklin’s 
expedition and its probable fate. In 1860 he 
surveyed a telegraph line to America by the 
Faroes and Iceland, and visited Greenland, 
and in 1864 made a telegraph survey from 
Winnipeg over the Rockies. He died in 
London. 

RAEBURN, Sir Henry (1756-1823), Scottish 
portrait-painter, bom at Siockbridgc, Edin- 
burgh, was apprenticed to a goldsmith, but 
took to art, producing first water-colour 
miniatures and then oils. At twenty-two he 
married the widow of Count Leslie, a lady of 
means, studied two years in Rome (1785*-87). 
then settled in Edinburg, and soon attained 
pre-eminence among Scottish artists. In 
1814 he was elected A.R.A., in 1815 R.A.; 
he was knighted by George IV in 1822, 
and appointed king’s limner for Scotland a 
few days before his death. His style was to 
some extent founded on that of Reynolds, 
to which a positiveness was added by his bold 
brushwork and use of contrasting colours. 
Among his sitters were Scott, Hume, Boswell, 
* Christopher North \ Lord Melville, Sir 
David Baird, Henry Mackenzie, Niel Gow, 
Harry Erskine, Dugald Stewart, Principal 
Robertson, Lord Jeffrey and Lord Cockbum. 
The Macnab, considered his best work, 
fetched £25,400 in 1917. See Life by his 
great-grandson, W. R. Andrew (1886); and 
studies by W, E. Henley (1890), Sir W. Arm- 
strong (1901). J. Greta (1911). 

RAEDl^, Erldt, (1876-1960). former 

German grand admiml, entered the Navy 
in 1894 and in the first World War was 
chief of staff to Admiral von Hipper. In 
1928 he was promoted admiral and became 
C-inC. of the Navy, in 1939 Hitler made 
him a mnd admiral. In 1943 he became 
head of an anti-invasion force. At the 
Nu^berg Triali in 1946 he was sentenced 
to life imprisonment for having helped to 


prepare a war of aggression. He was 
released in September 1 955. See his memoirs, 
translated by E. Fitzgerald (1959), 

RAEMAEKERS, Louis, rah'mah-kers (1869- 
1956), Dutch artist, born at Roermond, 
attained world-wide fame in 1915 by his 
striking anti-German war cartoons. 

RAFF, Joachim (1822-82), Swiss composer, 
born at Lachen on the Lake of Ziirich, in 
1850-56 lived near Liszt in Weimar, taught 
music at Wiesbaden until 1877, and then was 
director of the conservatory at Frankfurt-on- 
Main. Among his compositions are the 
symphonies Lenore and Im Walde and violin 
and piano works. In support of Wagner he 
wrote Die Wagtier-Frage (1854). 

RAFFAELLO. See Raphael. 

RAFFLES, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781-1826)^ 
English colonial administrator, was born a 
sea-captain's son, off Port Morant in Jamaica. 
In 1795 he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
East India House, and in 1805 secretary to 
an establishment at Penang. In 1811 he 
accompanied the expedition against Java as 
secretary to Lord Minto; and on its capture 
as lieutenant-governor completely reformed 
the internal administration. In 1816 ill- 
health brought him home to England, where 
he wrote his History of Java (1817), and was 
knighted . L ieutenant-governor of Bcnkoelen 
(1818), he, without authority, formed a 
settlement at Singapore, but in 1824 he had 
again to return to England. His ship took 
fire off Sumatra, and his natural history 
collections, East Indian vocabularies, Ac., 
were lost. He founded the London zoo and 
was its first president. See Lives by his 
widow (1830), R. Coupland (1934), 
Wurtzburg (1954), N. Epton (1956). 

RAFN, Karl Christian (1795- 1864), Danish 
philologist, became sub-librarian of Copen- 
hagen University in 1821, a professor in 1826, 
and founded (1825) the Northern Antiquities 
Society. His works include a Danish 
translation of Norse Sagas (1821-26) and 
Antiquiiates Americanae (1837), on the Norse 
discovery of America in the 10th century. 

RAGLAN, Fitzroy James Flenry Somerset, 
1st Baron (1788-1855), British general, the 
youngest son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, 
entered the army in 1804, graduating from 
regimental duty to service on Wellington’s 
staff. He was present at Waterloo, losing his 
sw'ord arm. Thereafter, he sat in Parliament 
as M.P. for Truro, and spent many years at 
the War Office; being appointed master- 
general of the ordnance and elevated to the 
peerage in 1852. In 1854 he was promote^ 
field-marshal and nominated to head a 
grossly ill-prepared expeditionary force 
against the Russians, in the Crimea, in 
alliance with the French. Swift pursuit after 
Raglan’s victory at the Alma might well have 
ended the campaign by Sevastopol’s immedi- 
ate capture. But the French ' dragged their 
feet ’, as they continued to do, unreproached, 
throughout the ensuing weary months t>f 
siege w*arfare. In effect, Raglan’s intended 
conduct of operations was sacrificed to the 
preservation of a queasy alliance, with the 
commander-in-chief an unprotestmg scape- 
goat for Cabinet unprepaiedness and inemct-* 
ency. He died in harness on June 28, I655« 
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and ‘ never was there a nobler or more self- 
denying public servant* (Fortescue). See 
Fortescue, A Gailam Company (1927), and 
Vulli^y, Crimea {passim) (1939). 

RAHBjEK, Kmid Lyne (1760-1830), Danish 
oet, critic and editor, was born in Copen- 
agen. He became professor of Aesthetics at 
Copenhagen University, edited several literary 
journals, notably Den Danske Tiiskuer (the 
Danish Spectator). Besides poetry, he wrote 
many plays and songs and works on the 
drama. 

RAH]^ (Rahel Antome FVederike Levin) 
(1771-1833), born a Jewess at Berlin, in 1814 
turned Christian and married Varnhagen von 
Ense (q.v.). Her house in Berlin was a 
gathering-place for philosophers, poets and 
;artists, and she encouraged the genius of 
Jean Paul, Tieck, Fouqud, Fichte, Hegel, 
Heine, Thiers, Benjamin Constant, and 
especially the Romanticists. Into the 
patriotic struggle against Napoleon she 
threw herself heart and soul. See her 


burgh, h^l^ing its principal (1174). Rainy 
ciaiied He union (1900) of the FrH ind 
United Presbyteria^Churches as the United 
Free diurch, of which he beeame the first 
Moderator. See Life by P. C. Simpson 
(1909). 

RAIT, Sir Robert Sangster (1874-1936), 
Scottish historian, born in Narborougih, 
Leicestershire, was professor of Scottish 
History at Glasgow University (1913-29), 
its principal and vice-chancellor from 1929, 
and was historiographer-royal for Scotland 
(1919-29). He was knitted in 1933. 

RAKOCZI, ra-kd'tsk a princely family of ; 
Hungary and Transylvania that became j 
extinct in 1780. The most important member i 
was the popular FVaneJs II (1676-1735), who \ 
in 1703 led a Hungarian revolt against 
Austria. He had small success but was hailed 
by his countrymen as a patriot and a hero. 
His later years were spent as a Carmelite 
monk first in France and then in Turkey, 
where he died. 


Correspondence (11 vols. 1833-75), and 
works by Jennings (1876), Ellen Key (trans. 
1913), L. Feist (1927). 

RAHERE (d. 1144), English churchman of 
Frankish descent who on a pilgrimage to 
Rome suffered an attack of malarial fever. 
During his convalescence, he made a vow to 
build a hospital and on his return to London 
he was granted the site at Smithfield, by 
Henry I, In 1 1 23 the building of St Bartholo- 
mew's hospital and St Bartholomew's 
Church was begun. In charge of the hospital 
until 1137, he retired in that year to the 
priory. 

RAHN, Johann Heinridi (d. 1676), Swiss 
mathematician, town treasurer of Zurich 
(where he was born), in 1659 was the first to 
use the division sign -r. His book Teutsche 
Algebra was translated into English. 

RAIBOLINI, Friinoesco, See Francia. 

RAISES, Robert (1735-1811), English philan- 
thropist, bom at Gloucester, in 1757 suc- 
ceeded his father as proprietor of the Clouces^ 
ter JourmL His pity for the misery and 
ignorance of many children in his native city 
led him in 1780 to start a Sunday-school 
where th^ might learn to read and to repeat 
the Caiecnism. He lived to see such schools 
spread over England. See Lives by Gregory 
(1877), Eastman (1880), and study by Kendall 
(1939). 

RAIMONDI. See Marcantokjo. 

RAINIER Illy properly Rainier Louis HcoH 
Maxcoee Bertrand de Grimaldis ray^nyay 
#923- ),prinoeof Monaco, bom at Monaco, 
Hfeoeeded his grandfather, Louis I!, in 1950, 
s^^6thnlImg princeoftheHouseof Grimaldi, 

- wBch dates from 1297. In 1956 he married 
Miss Grace Patricia Kelly, an American 
mm actress, and now has a daughter, Princess 
Caroline Louise Marguerite, bom in 1957, 
and a son Prince Albert Alexander Louis 
in 1958, hetr-presumpUve to the 

msm. lUiM (1826-1906), Scottish divtne, 
at Ola^w and the New CoBm in 
BdMmshv^and after being minister of tiSc 
m Hoolly and Edtnbitrgh. was 

dim Neur (Free Oiimdi) CoBege in Edin- 


RALEIGH, (1) Sir Walter (1552-1618), 
English courtier, navigator and author, was 
bom of an ancient but decayed family at the 
Devon manor-house of Hayes Barton near 
Sidmouth. He entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1566* but left, probably in 1569, 
to volunteer in the Huguenot cause in 
France, and fought at Jamac and Mon- 
contour. In 1578 he joined the profitless 
expedition of his half-brother. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert; in 1580 he went to Ireland with one 
hundred foot to act against the rebels, and 
uickly attracted notice by his dash and 
aring. Returning to England in 1581, he 
now entered the court as a prot6^ of 
Leicester, whom tn 1582 he accompanied to 
the Netherlands; and after his return he 
became prime favourite of the queen. She 
heaped favours upon him— estates, the 
* farm of wines *, and a licence to export 
woollen broadcloths. In 1584 he was 
knighted, in 1585 appointed lord warden 
of the Stannaries and vice-admiral of Devon 
and Cornwall; that same year he entered 
arliament for Devon. A ficet sent out by 
im in 1584 to explore the American coast 
north of Florida took possession of a districi 
to which Elizabeth gave the name Virginia. 
In 1 585-87 he fitted out two more expeditions, 
but the colonists cither returned or perished : 
the only results were the introdoction of 
potatoes and tobacco into Endand. It is 
supposed that Raleigh spent £40,000 over 
these attempts to coloiuze Virginia. In 1587 
the appearance at court of the handsome 
young Earl of Essex endangered Raleigh*^ 
place in the queen's favour, and repairing U> 
Ireland, where he had received 42J1Q0 acres 
in Munster, he set about repeopling this tract 
with Efighsh settlers. He became a warm 
friend of the poet Spenser, visiting him at hts 
estate at Kflcoitnan,and reading hun his poem 
of The Ocean's Love to Cynthia (Eliwwtb): 
In bis Yottghal garden Rgle»h planted 
tobacco and potatoes. He 
his influence at court, and btiiMed himself wun 
further schemes fev reprisals on ttw ^Mustards. 
His famous tract on urn fldbt of the 
whidi inspiied Tennyson noblest baUaq, 
appoued ihotiynioin^ hi 1191. Early m 
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155® RalcigIC prepared a new expe^hian to 
r seize ^ Hie Spanish treasure-ships, %ut iHi 
doting mistress forbade him to sail with the 
fleet, which he entrusted to Frobisher and 
Burgh* Hardly had he got back to London 
when Elizabeth discovered his intrigue with 
Bessy Throckmorton, One of her tnaids-of- 
honour. In July he was committed to the 
Tower, and not for more than four years was 
he readmitted to his mistress’s presence. 
Meantime Burgh had captured the Madre de 
DioSt and brought her into Dartmouth. So 
great was the excitement that none but Raleigh 
could control the tumult, and he was sent 
down to Dartmouth with a keeper. He now 
married Bessy Throckmorton and for the 
next two years lived with her in quiet happi- 
ness at Sherborne. About 1 S93 his imagina- 
tion was fired by the descriptions of Guiana, 
with its vast city of Manoa and its El Dorado; 
and in 1S9S, with flve ships, he explored the 
coasts of Trinidad, and sailed up the Orinoco. 
Early in 1596 he published The Discovery of 
Quiam (Hakluyt Soc. 1848, 1929). In June 
he sailed with Howard and Essex to Cadiz, 
and it was his advice that governed that 
splendid triumph; his Relation of Cadiz 
Action remains the best history of the exploit. 
It was 1597 before KaJeigh was allowed to 
resume his place as Captain of the Guard. 
Essex was glad of bis support in a new 
expedition against Spain, which, in July 1597, 
sailed from Plymouth. A desperate storm 
compelled many of the ships to put back, but 
Raleigh met Essex off the island of Flores. 
They agreed to attack Fayal, but Raleigh 
reached the harbour first, and carried the 
town by storm, to the great mortification of 
Essex. In 1600 Raleigh became governor of 
Jersey, and in three years did much to foster 
Its trade. In the dark intrigues at the dose 
of Elizabeth’s reign he took little part, while 
Cecil and others got the ear of James, and 
poisoned his mind against Raleigh. Before 
long Raleigh was stripped of all his offices. 
Possibly he may have in his haste spoken, or 
at least listened to. words expressing a 
prefereiKe for Arabella Stuart. But the only 
witness against him was the miserable Lord 
Cobham, and he made and unmade eight 
several charges with facility, Raleigh was 
arrested on July 17, 1603, and in his first 
despair tried to kill himself. His defence on 
his trial at Winchester was splendid; all his 
popularity came back to him from that hour. 
Vet he was condemned to death, and only 
on the scaffold was his sentence commuted 
to perpetual imprisonment. Within the 
Tower Raleigh employed himself with study 
and chemical experiments and with writing 
his eaceltot History of the World il614), 
whose first and only volume (in 1300 folio 
pam) comes down to the second Roman war 
with Maeedon. It was at first suppressed as 
‘ too^ saucy in censuring the acts of kings 
but Its merit was quickly realized and many 
editions appeared within the century. Other 
^tings of Raleigh^ captivity were The 
Frerogomt of JPariiaments (written 1615, 
published fn |62g); The Cahhtet CmmeiU 
published by p i65S; and A Dis- 
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of writing. On January 31^ Ifild, Raleigh 


was released from the Tower to make an 
eapedition to the Orinoco in search of a gold- 
mme. He engaged not to molest the domi- 
nions of the king of Spain. In April 1617 he 
sailed; but storms, desertion, diseasd and 
death followed the expedition from the first, 
and before they reached the mouth of the 
river Raleigh himself was stricken down by 
sickness and compelled to stay behind witn 
the ships, and entrust the command to 
Keymis. The adventurers burned a new 
Spanish town, San Thom6, but never reached 
the mine. In the fight young Walter Raleigh 
was struck down; Keymis killed himself; 
and the folber in June 1618 arrived at Ply- 
mouth with his ship, the Destiny^ alone and 
utterly cast down. Arrested by his false 
cousin. Sir Lewis Stukeley, at Salisbury he 
penned his touching Apology for the Voyage 
to Guiana ; but he was beheaded at Whitehall, 
under the old Winchester sentence. See Lives 
by Cayley (1805), Tytler (1833), Kingsley 
(MiscellanieSt 1859), Edwards (1868), Gosse 
(1886), Stebbing (1892), Hume (1897), De 
Selincourt (1908), Waldman (1928), Strath- 
mann (1951), Wallace (1960); Harlow, 
Raleghs Last Voyage (1932) and Irwin, 
That Great Lucifer (I960); also Brushfield's 
Bibliography (1908). 

(2) Sir Waiter Alexander (1861-1922), 
English scholar, critic and essayist, born in 
London, was professor of English Literature 
at Liverpool, Glasgow and at Oxford from 
1904. Among his writings are The English 
Novel (1894), Milton (1900), Wordsworth 
(1903) and Shakespeare (1907). Chosen to 
compile tlie official history of the war in 
the air (1914 18), he died while collecting 
material for it. His Letters were edited by 
his wife in 1926. 

RA1.STON, William Ralston Shedden (1828- 
1889), Russian scholar and folklorist, his 
surname originally Shedden, was bom in 
London. He was trained for the bar but in 
1853-75 held a post in the British Museum 
library. He wrote on Russian folk-songs and 
tales, besides a translation of Turgeniev’s 
Liza (1869), and Kriloff and his Fables (1869), 
RAM.\N, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata (1888- 
), Indian physicist, born at Trichinopoly 
and educated at Madras University, became 
professor of Physics at Calcutta (1917-33) 
and then director of the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore. In 1929 he was 
knighted, and in 1930 awarded the Nobel 
prize for physics, for important discoveries 
in connection with the dimision of light (the 
Raman effect). He has also worked on tbip.; 
theory of musical instruments. ' 

RAMBAUD, Alfred Nicolas, (i842r 

1905), French historian, born at Besan«t«i, 
in I896~*98 was minister of public instnictioii. 
From 1870 he wrote on Russia, Frendi 
civilization, colonial France, &C., and edited 
the Histoire gin4rale^ du IV* si^cte h nos Jours 
(12 vols. 189^99). 

RAMBO0ILLET, Catherine de Vhroiiae^ 
Marquise de« rd^bothyay (I588~1665)i, French 
noblewoman, bom at Rome, the daughter of 
Jean de Vivonne, Marquis of Pisani, ai twelve 
was married to the son of the Mai^uis de 
Rambooillet, who suoceeodd tp tlm tide In 
1611. From die begftming 1 ^ diaifiimd 
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the morals and manners of the French court. 
Virtuous and spirituelle, she gathered 
together in the famous Hdtel Rambouillet for 
fifty years the talent and wit of France culled 
from both the nobility and the literary world. 
See Livet’s Pricieux et Pricieus^ (4th ed. 
1896) and Brunetidre*s NouveUes Etudes (2nd 
ed. 1886). 

RAMEAU, Jean PhiUppc, rah-mo (1683-1764), 
French composer, born at Dijon, had been 
organist, when he settled in Paris (1721) and 
wrote his Traits de rhar monte (1722), a work 
of fundamental importance in the history of 
musical style. In 1732 he produced his first 
opera, Hippolyte et Aricie, which created a 
great sensation ; his best was Castor et Pollux 
( 1 737). By 1 760 he had composed twenty-one 
operas and ballets, besides harpsichord pieces. 
Louis XV ennobled him. See studies by 
Pougin (1876), La Laurencie (1908), Laloy 
(1908), Masson (1927) and Girdtestone 
(1957). Rameau's nephew, who gave the 
title to a singular work by Diderot (o.v.), was 
Louis S6bastien Mercier (1740-1814), author 
of the Tableau de Paris* 

RAM££, De la. See Ramus and Ouida. 
RAMENGHI. Sec Bagnacavallo. 
RAMESES, ram'seez, the name of twelve 
monarchs of the 19th Egyptian dynasty 
(c. 1350-1115 B.C.). Only the second and 
third of the name were of importance. 

Rameses II, usually called the Great, 
defeated the Hittites at Kadesh, then formed 
a peace with them, and married a Hittite 
princess. During his long reign (1292- 
1225 B.c.) he built magnificent monuments, 
temples, &c., completing the mortuary temple 
of Set! 1 at Luxor and the colonnaded hall of 
the Kamak temple, and building the rock 
temple of Abu Simbel. 

Rameses III (1198-1167 b.c.), warred with 
the Philistines and maritime tribes of Greece 
and Asia Minor, and repeated the conquest 
of Ethiopia. Tradition identifies the warrior 
king Rameses 11 with the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, and Merenptah or Rameses III 
with fhe Pharaoh or the Exodus; the 
identification is doubtful. The mummy of 
Rameses II was found at Deir-cl-Bahari in 
1881, that of Rameses 111 at Bulak in 1886. 
RAMMOHUN ROY, or Mik Rim Motion RAi 
(1774-1833), Indian relimous reformer, bom 
at Burdwan in Bengal of high Brahman 
ancestry, came early to question his ancestral 
faith, and studied Buddhism in Tibet. Rev- 
enue collector for some years in Rangpur, 
in 1811 he succeeded to affluence on his 
brother's death. He published various works 

Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit, with the aim 
vdf uprooting idolatry; and he helped in the 
ibohtion of suttee. He issued an English 
abridgment of the Vedanta, giving a digest of 
the Vedas. In 1 820 he published The Precepts 
of Jesus, accepting the morality preached by 
Christ, hut rejecting His deity and miracles; 

^ and he wrote other pamphlets hostile both to 
Hiodtiism and to Christian Trinitarianism. 
In 1828 he began the Brahma Samai asso- 
cMdn, and in 1830 the emperor of Delhi 
tM»0«wdoahifflthe titleofrgja* In 1831 be 
vmM England, where he juve valuable 
iPfRhmoe t >efore me Board of Control on the 
boMHion of India, and died at Bristol. His 


English works were edited^ by Jdgendra 
Sunder Ghose (1888). > 

RAMON Y CAJAL, Santiago, ra-mon' ee 
(1852-1934), Spanish histologist, born 
at Petilla de Aragon, a graduate of Saragossa 
University, he was professor of Anatomy at 
Valencia (1881-86), of Histology at Barcelona 
(1886-92) and at Madrid (1892-1922). In 
1906 he shared with Golgi (q.v.) the Nobel 
prize for medicine. He was specially noted 
for his work on the brain and nerves. He 
wrote much on medical subjects, and also 
published his Recollections (trans. Craigic, 
1937). 

RAMSAY, (1). Sec Dalhousie. j 

(2) Sir Alexander (d. 1342), a Scottish 
patriot, famed for his deeds of bravery, whb 
was captured and starved to death at Herrni\ 
tage Castle in 1342 by William Douglas, the 
‘ flower of chivalry *. 

(3) Allan (c. 1 685-1 758), Scottish poet, was 
born at Leadhills, Lanarkshire. His father 
was manager of Lord Hopetoun's mines 
there, and his mother, Alice Bower, was the 
daughter of a Derbyshire mining expert. In 
1704 he was apprenticed for five years to a 
wigmaker in Edinburgh. By 1718 he had 
become known as a poet, having issued 
several short humorous satires printed as 
broadsides; he had also written (1 71 6- IK) 
two additional cantos to tlie old Scots poem 
of Christ's Kirk on the Green, felicitous 
pictures of rustic life and broad humour. 
Ramsay now commenced business as book- 
seller, later adding a circulating library- - 
apparently the first in Great Britain. * Honest 
Allan’s * career was eminently prosperous 
though the theatre he built in Edinburgh ut 
his own expense (1736) was soon shut up by 
the magistrates. In 1740 he built himself ii 
quaint house (the ‘ goose-pie ’) on the Castle 
Hill where he spent his last years in retire- 
ment. Among his works arc: Tartana, or the 
Plaid (1718); Poems* collected edition 
published by subscription in 1721, by which 
it is said he realised 400 guineas— -other 
editions, 1720, 1727, 1728; fables and Tales 
(1722); Fair Assembly (1723); Health, a 
Poem (1724); The Tea-table Miscellany, a 
collection of songs (4 vols. 1724 37); The 
Evergreen, ‘ being a collection of Scots 
Poems wrote by the Ingenious before 1660 ' 
(1724); The Gentle Shepherd, a Pastoral 
Comedy (1725), his best and most popular 
work; and Thirty Fables (1730). Sec 
Mackail in Essays and Studies, x (Engl. 
Assoc. 1924); Gibson, New Light on Allan 
Ramsay (1927); Martin, Allan Ramsay 
(1931), and Bibliography of Allan Ramsav 
(1932). 

(4) ABas (1713-84). eldest son of (3), was a 
distinguished portrait-painter, who trained 
in Italy, worked first in Edinburgh, but in 
1762 settled in London, and in 1767 was 
appointed portrait-painter to George 111- 
In bis best works his painting is simple and 
delicate and he excels in portraits of women, 
notably that of his wife. He dellidlted in 
conversation and was acquainted with many 
of the writers of his day, induding Samuel 
iohnsofi; he also corresponded with such 
meii as Rousseau and VoHaire. See study by 
Sfxuut (1952), 
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(5) Sir Andrew Crombie (] 8 14-91), Scottish 
pieolomst, was born at Glasgow. In 1841 he 
joined the geological survey and in 1871 
became director-general, retiring in 1881 
with a knighthood. He died at Beaumaris. 
See Life by Sir Archibald Gcikie (1895). 

(6) Andrew Michael (Andrd Michel) (1686^- 
1743), the ‘Chevalier de Ramsay*, French 
writer, of Scottish parentage, was bom at 
Ayr, the son of a baker. He served in the 
Low Countries, in 1710 was converted by 
F^nelon to Catholicism, and lived with him 
five years* In 1724-25 he was tutor to 
Prince Charles Edward in Rome and in 1730 
he visited England, and was made F.R.S. 
and D.C.L. of Oxford. He died at St 
Germain. He wrote Vie de F^nelon (1723), 
Les Voyages de Cyrus (1727), &c. 

(7) inward Bannerman Burnett (1 793-1872), 
Scottish divine, was born in Aberdeen, the 
son of Alexander Burnett, Sheriff of Kin- 
cardineshire, who in 1806 succeeded to his 
uncle Sir Alexander Ramsay's estates, took 
the surname Ramsay, and was created a 
baronet. Young Ramsay was educated at 
Durham and St John's College, Cambridge, 
held two Somerset curacies 1816-24, and 
then removed to Edinburgh. In 1830 he 
became incumbent of St John's, and in 1846 
also dean of the diocese. He wrote various 
religious works, and the deli^iful Reminis’ 
cences of Scottish Life and Charucler (1857; 
22nd CO. with Memoir by Cosmo Innes, 
1874). 

(8) Sir William (18521 9 16), Scottish 
chemist, was born at Glasgow. Professor of 
CTicmislry at Bristol (1880-87), at University 
College, London (1887 -1912), in conjunction 
with Lord Rayleigh (q.v.) he discovered argon 
in 1894. Later he obtained helium, neon, 
krypton and xenon, and won a Nobel prize 
(1904). His wTttings on his subject include 
The Gases of the Atmosphere and Elements 
and Electrons. See Life by M. Travers (1956). 

(9) Sir WilUam Mitchell (1851-1939), 
Scottish archaeologist, born in Glasgow, was 
Humanity professor at Aberdeen, 1886^-1911. 
An authority on Asia Minor, he wrote a 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890), 
and on the history of early Christian times 
several works were published, the best known 
being The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A.O. /70 (1893). 

RAMSDEN, Jesse (1735-1800), F.R.S. (1786), 
English insti ument-maker, bom near Halifax, 
improved optical and survey instruments and 
devised the mural circle* 

RAMSEY.d) Arthur Michael 0904- ), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 1961, educated at 
Repton and Cambridge,where he was president 
of the Union (1926) and remus professor of 
Divinity (1950-52), became Bishop of Durham 
in 1952 and Ar^bishop of York in 1956. 

(2) Fnuih Flumpton (1903-30), English 
philosopher, was a colleague of Wittgenstein 
at Cambridgp and an early critic of his 
Tractatus. He maintained, in opposition to 
Wittgenstein, that ihe propositions of mathe- 
matics are tautolomes, not equations, 
continued the Russdlian quest of deriymg 
mathematics exclusively from non-emptrical 
propositions and in Inductive logic vemd 
towards pragmatism. He rc^ed the 


suggestion that there may be metaphysical 
tmms, inaccessible to the limitations of 
lan^age by the famous remark: * What we 
can’t say we can’t say and we can’t whistle it 
either *. His early death prevented a major 
philosophical work, but his brilliant philo- 
sophical papers were published under the 
title, The Foundation of Mathematics^ cd. 
R. B. Braithwaite (1931). 

RAMUS, Petrus, or Pierre de la Ramde, ra-mU 
(1515-72), French humanist, bom at Cuth 
near Soissons, became servant to a rich 
scholar at the College de Navarre, and by 
studying at night made rapid progress in 
learning. The dominant philosophy dissatis- 
fied him, and he put higher value on ‘ reason ’ 
than on ‘ authority *. Graduating at twenty- 
three, he had great success as lecturer on the 
Greek and Latin authors, and undertook to 
reform the science of logic. His attempts 
excited much hostility among the Aristotelians 
and his Dialectic (1543) was fiercely assailed 
by the doctors of the Sorbonne, who got it 
suppressed. But Cardinals de Bourbon and 
Lorraine had him in 1545 appointed principal 
of the College de Presles; and Lorraine in 
1551 instituted a chair for him at the College 
Roval. He mingled largely in the literary 
and scholastic disputes of the time, and 
ultimately turned Protestant. He had to 
flee from Paris, and travelled in Germany and 
Switzerland; but returning to France in 1571, 
he perished in the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew. He wrote treatises on arithmetic, 
geometry and algebra, and was an early 
adherent of the Copernican system. His 
theories had no small infiuence af^ter his 
death, and all over Europe the Ramist system 
of logic was adopted and taught. See studies 
by Waddington-Kastus (1855), Desmaze 
(1864), Lobstein (1878), Graus (1912). 
RAMUZ, Charles Ferdinand, ra-mtfr (1878- 
1947), Swiss writer, was bom at Cully near 
Lausanne* He wrote in French, mainly about 
life in his native canton of Vaud, his first 
book, Le Petit Village, appearing in 1903, 
thereafter he wrote prolifically. His pure 
prose style and fine power of description won 
him wide admiration and repute, nis Euro- 
pean popularity being somewhat tempered in 
Britain, though he has been translated into 
English — Beauti sur la terre (1927; trans. 
Beauty on Earth) and Presence de la mart 
(1922; trans. The Triumph of Death). Other 
writings include Jean Luc pjrsicuti (1909), 
La Guirison de maladies (1917), Adam et Eve 
(1932) and Besoin de grandeur (1937). See 
studies by P. Claudel (1947), A. Tissot 
(1948) and W. Gunther (1948). 

RANC£, Armand Jean le Bouthilller de, rd-sny 
(1626-1700), French monk, founder of the 
Trappists, was an accomplished but worldly 
priest, to whom fell the Cistercian abbey of 
La Trappe (dcp. Orne). Affected by the 
tragic deaths of two of his friends, he under- 
went a conversion, in 1662 undertook a 
reform of his monastery (becoming abbot), 
and finally established what was practically 
a new religious order, its principles perpetual 
prayer and austere self-aenial. Intdfectual 
work was forbidden; only manual labour 
was allowed to the monks.^ He wrote of h|t 
order in De la saiateti et m devokrs dk In 
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vie monasHque (1683), a book the cootenla 
of which caused much controversy but which 
was highly praised for its style. See Bre- 
moii^'a VAbbi Tempite (1929) and its 
answer, Luddy*s The Rea! Ranci (1931). 
RANDALL, (1) James finder (1839-1908). 
American poet, bom in Baltimore, was first 
a teacher, then a journalist His lyrics, which 
in the civil war ^ve powerful aid to the 
Southern cause, include * Maryland, my 
Maryland * (1861), * Stonewall Jackson * ana 
* There’s life in the old land yet 

(2) John Turton (1905- ), English physi* 
cist professor at King’s College, University 
of London, in 1940 along with Boot designed 
a cavity magnetron valve for use in radar. 
For this he received a government award of 
£12,000 (1949). 

(3) Samuel Jadcson (1828-90). American 
Democratic statesman, bom in Philadelphia, 
was a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives (1863-90). As speaker (1876-81) he 
codified the rules of the House and con- 
siderably strengthened the speaker’s power. 

RANDEGGER, Cavalim Alberto (1832- 
1911), Italian composer, conductor and 
singing-master, bom at Trieste. He settled in 
London in 1854, and became in 1868 profes- 
sor of Singing at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and afterwards a conductor oi the 
Orl Rosa Opera Company (1879-85). 
RANDOLPH, (1) Edmund Wings (1753- 
1813), American statesman, bora at Williams- 
burg, Va., studied at William and Mary 
Colkge, and in 1786-88 was governor of 
Virginia, in 1787 a member of the convention 
ishich framed the U.S. constitution. He was 
working at a codification of the state-laws of 
Virg^a when Washington appointed him 
attorney-general (1789). In 1794 he was 
made secretary of state, but, falsely charged 
with bnbery^ resided (1795), and was 
practically ruined. He resumed law practice 
at Richmond, Va., and was chief counsel for 
Aaron Burr (q.v.) at his treason trial. See 
Ufe by M. D. Conway (1888). 

(2) John (1773-1833), *of Roanoke’. 
Anmcan statesman, bom at Cawsons, Va.. 
a second cousin of (1). in 1799 entered 
congress, where he became distingui^ed for 
his eloquence, wit, sarcasm and eccentricity. 
He was the Democratic leader of the House 
of Representatives, but quarrelled with 
Jefferson and opposed the war of 1812; he 
opposed also the Missouri Compromise and 
Nullification. In 1 825-27 he sat m the senate, 
Jn 1830 was appointed minister to Russia, 
w his will he manomitted his slaves. See 
b^Garland (1850), Adams (1882), 

^ Ttanaa (d. 1332), Scottish soldier 
aaftd statesman, the nephew and from 1308 
lihe comrade of Bruce, who created him Earl 
of Moiray. He recaptured Edinburgh Castle 
from the EngJish (1314). commanded a 
divisloti at Bannootburo. took Berwidc 
(IMih ^ victory of Mttton (1319), 
island (13^, 1327), and was 
(1329) tin hts own 

(1523-90). Eni^ poMtksI 
aMiitaiid ami bg el iMl or, a aealoiis Protestant, 
md atomd doring Maty’s nugn, and hf 


Elizabeth was employed on dipiomatic 
missions in Geripany, Russia, France and 
specially Scotland, where off and on during 
1559-86 he played his mistress’s cards. He 
was twice shot at there, an4in 1581 had to 
flee for his life. From 1 585 he was chancellor 
of the Exchequer in England. 

(5) Thomas (1605-35), English poet and 
dramatist, bora at Newnham near Davent^, 
and educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was elected a fellow, 
began early to write, gained the friendship of 
Ben Jonson, and led a boisterous life. He 
died and was buried at Blatherwick Dcafr 
Oundle. Randolph left a number of bright, 
fanciful, sometimes too glowing poems, anti 
six plays : Aristippus^ or the Jovial PhilosopheA 
The Conceited Peddler; The Jealous Lovers\ 
The Muses* Looking-glass; Amyntas^ or th^ 
Impossible Dowry; and Hey fpr Honesty, \ 
See editions by W. Carew Ha^tt (1875) and | 
Thom-Dmry (1929). 

RAN JIT SINGH (1780-1839), the ‘Lion of 
the Punjab *, at twelve succc^ed his father, 
a Sikh chief, as ruler of Lahore, and directed 
all his energies to founding a kingdom which 
should unite all the Sikh provinces. With 
the help of an army trained by western 
soldiers, including Generals Ventura and 
Allard, he became the most powerful ruler in 
India. He was a firm ally of the British, the 
boundary between their territories having 
been amicably fixed at the river Sutlej. In 
1813 he procured from an Afghan prince, as 
the price of assistance in war, the Koh-i-noor. 
See Life by Sir L. Griffin (1892). 
RANJTTSrNHJI, Prince (1872-1933), the 
• Black Prince of Cricketers bom in Kathi- 
awar state, studied at Cambridge, succeeded 
as Jam Sahib of Nawanagar in 1906, and was 
made a maharaja in 1918. He wrote a book 
on cricket (1897). For a description of him 
as a cricketer see Neville Cardus, The Summer 
Game (1929). 

RANK. Joaej^ Arthur, Ist Baron Rank (1888- 
), British film magnate, bom in Hull, 
chairman of many film companies, including 
Gaumont-British and Cinema-Television. 
He did much to promote the British film 
Industry at a time when Hollywood and the 
American companies seemed to have the 
monopoly. A staunch and active supporter 
of the Methodist church, he is keenly interes- 
ted In social problems. He was raised to the 
peerage m 1957. 

RANKE, Leopold vep (1795-1 88%, O^an 
historian, was bora at Wiehe in Tbttringia. 
studied at Halle and Beriin, and In tBl8 
became a schoolmaster at Frafikfhft^n- 
Oder, but bis heart was set on the itiidy of 
bistoiy. A work on the Ronumee an]i 
Teutonic peoples in the Refotraatioii fienod. 
and another critkizing modeni history* 
writers, proenred his ctul to Beriin as pro* 
fessor of History (1825-72)* In 1I»H* 
was lent to examine the afchikee Of^ykno^i 
Vratce, Rome and Florence. The fniits of 
itti faibmin were a work on Semth Europe in 
tim 1^ and I7th oenturiei (1827). books on 
Serbia and Venk^ and Hisiary oj the Popr^ 
lu fke iSth and I7$k Centarhs tlB34-37: 
by Sarah Aomlii. 184«), perisara his 
mt Tim ha turned hii 
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atitefftion to centra! and northern Eurone.. 
and wrote on German Reformation histo^ 

S^he^th l^nch history 

m the ]6th and 17th centuries (1852-61), and 

century (1859-67; 
trans. 1875), Other books were on the 
cjigin of the Seven Years* War (1871), the 
and the Confederation 
fpvoluttonaiy wars of 1791-92 

history (1881-88), and the history of Ger- 
many and France in the 19th century (1887) 
Wallenstein (1869)| 
Tj Frederick the 

G^t and Fredenck^William IV (1878). 

was. ennobled m 1865, and died in 
wrim. His irtandpoint was that of the 
statesnwn; and he fails to give due promi- 
nen(% to the ^cial side of national develop- 
ment. See his autobiographical Zur 

monogrwhs by 

*^i^w*^^J^u***“* Macquom (1820- 
* ei* engineer and scientist, born 

^LfrS* c aPPt>jpt«* *n 1855 to the 

chair of Engineering at Glasgow. Elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1853, his works 
tnachincry, shipbuilding, 
standard 

textbooks, and he did much for the new 
^ence of.^ermodynamics and the theories 
of elasticity and of waves. He wrote 

^®® prefixed to his 

Mtscettaneous Papers (1880). 

(I) Arthur Mitchell (1884- ), 

^glish wnter, born in Leeds, wrote studies 

Wilde 

(1912), and impressions of Russia, before 
mai^g hM. name with books for young 

wranen and rank ht^ among *their kind. 
S®?#,*??™®® Swallows and Amazons (1931), 

T’fte Big 
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and Great //criSern? (1947) ” 
(1753-1830), English agricultural 
l>oro at Wells in Norfolk, 
f * Ipswich the great Orwell 
implements. 

r«-<w/ (1830-1901), 
®t Foumes ^ord), was 
^«70 became 
^emlstry at Grenoble. He 
dimvnr^ ^ (named after him) which 
Jgates ^ vapour pressure of a solution to 
w number of molecules of solute dissolved 

jn It 

IWPHAiau 

palter, was bom at Urbino. the son 
of the poet^pafnter, Giovanni Santi 4 j. 1494). 
S.V2??? I? studied under Timoteo Viti, 

22iL$®* nbout 1500 at Perugia under 
^ clever imitator of 
S” *0 ^Is day the early jpictures of 

the confounded with those of his 

I to earliest jointings were 
Dttdby. collection). 


SL» properiy Raffaelie Saati or 
(1483-1520), 



Iff •rfvint.g. «r 


for some time Iona. 

In Isfe-hT^Sm « slSnSSJS 
he asusted Pinturicchio, and next to Florence' 
but before string he probably took com- 
missions, which produced the Madonna 
^nstdsi (National Gallery), the Madonna of 
Antonio and the Madonna ofTerranuova 
(Berlin Museum). Raphael, who now had 
painting-rooms at Florence and at Perugia 
acquire and assimilate some of 
the boldness of Michelangelo and the sweet- 
ness of Leonardo. In portraiture more than 
elsewhere is Da Vinci’s influence visible, and 
the likeness of Maddalena Don! CRorence) is 
inspired bv the Mona Lisa, Of special 
intent is the St Georf^e^ sent by the Duke of 
Urbino to Henry VII of England; whilst 
attractive in other ways are the painter’s own 
likeness (Uffizi) and the Madonnas of Orleans, 
of the Palm, of St Petersburg and of Canigiani 
in which Raphaef^finally appears as a pure 
Tuscan. The Borghese Entombment (1507) 
embodiment of all the new pnnciples 
which Raphael acquired at Florence ana of 
colour such as only Raphael could give. He 
became attracted by the style of Fra Barto- 
lommeo: and, under the influence of that 
master, finished the Madonna del Baldacchino 
at Florrace. Some of the best work of his 
Florentine period was now produced — the 
small Holy Family (Madrid), the St Catharine 
(Louvre), the Bridftewater and Cohnna 
Madonnas^ the Virgin and Sleeping Infant 
(Milan), the large Cowper Madonna, the 
Beile Jardini^e, and the Esterhazy Madonna, 

In 1508 Raphael went to Rome at the 
instigation of his relative Bramante, then in 
high favour with Julius IT, who had laid the 
foundation of the new cathedral of St Peter, 
and who caused the papal chamber^ to be 
decorated afresh because he diiilfted the 
frescoes of the older masters. The date of 
Raphael’s engagement to paint the Camere 
of the Vatican is now fixed as 1509. In the 
ceiling of the chamber ‘of the Signature* 
the space is divided into fields, in which the 
Temptation, the Judgment of Solompn, the 
Creation of the Planets, and Marsvas and 
Apollo were inserted side by side with 
medallions enclosing allegories of Theology, 
Philosophv. Justice and Poetry. On the walls 
of the camera Raphael began the Disputa, 
in which he represented the Eternal, Christ, 
Mary and the apostles and angels presiding 
in heaven over the Trinitarian controversy. 
The School of Athens, the Paraasstts, and the 
allegory of Pnidence followed. Subordinifte 
pictures are the pope accepting the Decretals ' 
(1511), Justinian receiving*the Pandects, and 
Augustus saving the manuscripts of Virgil. 
Raphael divided his time between the 
labours of the Vatican and easel-pictures. 
The portraits of Julius IT and the Virgin of the 
Popolo were now executed, drawings were 
ftjmishcd to the copperplate-engraver Mare- 
antonfo fbr the Massacre of the Innocents, 
and Madonnas and H<^y Families were 
composed: while on the eeilinir of the 
chamber of Heltodon» at the VitiCfm he 
flnisfied the picture in which the^Elcutud 
SPPVJ?-.** wort?. ■ Ab»rtWB*»_ ■ 
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pontiff is introduced into the Expulsion of 
Heliodorus and the Mass of Bolsena. The 
death of Julius in 1513 but sli^tly interrupted 
the labours of the painter, wno gave a noble 
rendering of Leo X and his suite in the 
Defeat of Attila. The Deliverance of Peter 
closed the decorations. The constant 
employment of disciples enabled Raphael in 
the three years 1511-14 also to finish the 
Madonna at Foligno, the Isaiah of St Agostino, 
the Galatea of the Farnesina^ the Sibyls of the 
Face, and the mosaics of the Popolo ordered 
by Agostino Chigi. He painted, too, the 
Madonna of the Fish (Madrid) and Madonna 
della Sedia (Florence), whilst in portraits such 
as Altoviti (Munich) and Inghirami (Florence) 
he rises to the perfect rendering of features 
and expression whichrfinds its greatest triumph 
in the Leo X (Florence). Leo selected 
Raphael to succeed Bramante as architect of 
St Peter’s in 1514, and secured from him for 
the Vatican chambers the frescoes of the 
Camera dell* Incendio, which all illustrate 
scenes from the lives of Leonine popes. But 
much of Raphael’s attention was taken up 
with the cartoons (Kensington) executed, with 
help from assistants, for Uie tapestries of the 
Sistine Chapel. The first was completed in 
December 1516, the second woven at Brussels 
in 1 5 1 9. His portraits of the Duke of Urbino, 
Castiglione, l^mbo and Navagero, and his 
decoration of Cardinal Bibiena’s rooms at 
the Vatican, tell of the company which 
Raphael now frequented. When Leo X 
succumbed to Francis I, Raphael followed 
the pontiff to Florence and Bologna, and 
found there new patrons for whom he 
executed the Sistine Madonna, the St Cecilia 
of Bologna, and the Ezechiel of the Pitti. The 
labours subsequently completed were im- 
mense, includine the Spasimo (Madrid), the 
Holy Family and St Michael, which the pope 
sent to the king of France in 1 5 1 8, the likeness 
of the vice-queen of Aragon, and the Violin- 
player (Sciarra collection at Rome). In wall- 
painting he produced, with help, the cycle of 
the Psyche legend at the Famesina, the gospel- 
scenei of the Loggie of the Vatican, and the 
frescoes of the Hall of Constantine. His last 
work, the Transfiguration, was nearly finished 
when R^had died. See the mat work on 
him by Crowe and Cavaleasefie (1882): H. 
Strad]^*8 monograph (1900), Opp6*s (1909), 
Holmeses (1933), Pittaluga’s (1956); French 
works fcw Passavant <1860; trans. 1872), 
Oruycr(l863-81).Mtintz(1881-96); German 
hy Grimm (trans. 1889), Springer (3rd ed. 
1896), Lfibke (1881), Von Ltitzow (1890), 
Von feidlitz (1891), Knackfuss (trans. 1899). 

RAPIN, Pan! de, ra-pt (1661-1725), French 
historian, bom at Castres in Langu^oc, the 
son of the Seigneur dc Thoyras, studied at 
the Protestant college of Saumur, and passed 
as advocate in 1679. After the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1685) he went to 
Holland, enlisted in a Huguenot volunteer 
corps, followed the Prince of Orange to 
Endand m 1688, was made ensign in 1689, 
and disthigai^ed himself at the Boyne and 
at Limerick, For some years he travelled as 
tutor with the Egrl of Portland’s son, then 
settled at Wesel, where he devoted his 


remaining years to the composition of his 
great Histoire d'Angleterre (1724), undoubt- 
edly the best work on English history that 
had until then appeared. It was continued 
from William Ilrs accession to his death by 
David Durant (1734), and was translated into 
English by Tindal (1726-31). 

RAPP, (1) George (1770-1847), religious 
leader, founder of the Harmonists, was horn 
in WOrttemberg, and emigrated with hh 
followers to Western Pennsylvania in 1803, 
establishing a settlement named Harmony. 
After migrating to New Harmony in Indiana 
(1815), they returned in 1824 to Pennsylvania 
and built Economy on the Ohio, 15 miles : 
NW of Pittsburgh. Looking for the speedy , 
second coming of Christ, the community 
sought to amass wealth for the Lord’s use, 
practised rigid economy, self-denial and 
celibacy, all thin{|s being held in common, 
and, diminished in number, owned farms, 
dairies and vineyards, and railway and bank 
shares worth millions of dollars. See 
German monograph by Knortz (1892). 

(2) Jean, Comte de (1772-1821), French 
soldier, born at Colmar, entered the French 
army in 1788, distinguished himself in 
Germany and Egypt, and became aide-de- 
camp to Napoleon. For his brilliant charge 
at Austcrlitz he was made general of division 
(1805); in 1809 he became a Count of the 
Empire. He accompanied the emperor on 
the Russian expedition, defended Danzig for 
nearly a year, on its surrender was sent 
prisoner to Russia, and did not return till 
1814. During the Hundred Days he sup- 
orted Napoleon, but after the Restoration 
e was made a peer. See his Memoirs 
(1823; newed. 1895). 

RASCHIG, Ftiedrich August, rash-lKH (1863- 
1928), German chemist and industrialist, 
born in Brandenburg, discovered nitramide 
and chloramine, and new production methods 
for hydrazine and phenol. He died at 
Duisburg. 

RASHDALL, Hastings (1858-1924), English 
moral philosopher and theologian, bom in 
London, was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford. He was elected a fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, in 1888, divinity tutor and 
chaplain at Balliol, and from 1895 to 1917 
was tutor in philosophy at New College. 
Given a canonry at Hereford in 1909, he in 
1917 became dean of Carlisle. Among his 
writings arc the scholarly Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages (3 vols. 1895), 
and Theory of Good and Evil (2 vols. 1917). 
containing his non-hcdonistlc ’ideal utili- 
tarian ’ system of ethics in which right and 
wrong are judged by the ideal ana which 
may but not of necessity be pleasurable. 
Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology 
(1919) includes his Bampton lectures given 
in 1915. See Life by P. E. Matheson 
(1928). 

RASK, Rasmoa CliHstian (1787-1832), Danish 
philologist, bom in Filnen, in 1819-23 
travellcS to India and (^lon. He returned 
to Copenhagen, and in ! 825 became professor 
of literary History, in 1828 of Oriental 
Lao^am, and in 1831 of Icelandic. His 
study of Icelandic (1818), with Bopp’s and 
Ofiirnn’s works, opened op the science oi 
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comparative philology. Sec Lives by R6n- 
ning and Wimmer (1887), and study by 
Jcsperscn (1918). 

RASMUSSEN, Knud Johan Victor (1879- 
1933), Danisb^ explorer and ethnologist, was 
born at Jacobshavn, Greenland, of Danish 
and Eskimo parents. From 1902 onwards 
he directed several expeditions to Greenland 
in support of the theory that the Eskimos and 
the North American Indians were both 
descended from minatory tribes from Asia. 
In 1910 he established Thule base on Cape 
York, and in 1921-24 crossed from Greenland 
to the Bering Strait. English translations of 
his books include Greenland by the Polar Sea 
(1921), Myths and Legends from Greenland 
(1921-25), and Across Arctic America (1927). 
RASPAIL, Francois Vincent, ras-pah'y' (1794- 
1878). French chemist, doctor, deputy, and 
advocate of universal suffrage, as a revolu- 
tionist, was banished from France in 1848 
but allowed to return in 1859. His camphor- 
system (1845) was a forerunner of antiseptic 
surgery. See monograph by Saint-Martin 
(1877), 

RASPE. Sec MOnchhausen. 

RASPUTIN, Gregory Efimovich (1871-1916), 
Russian peasant monk, born at Pokrovskoye 
in Tobolsk province, wielded a malign, 
magnetic and mystic power over the tsarina 
and others at the Russian court, causing the 
dismissal of ministers, including the prime 
minister Kokovtsev. He was assassinated 
at the Yussupov Palace by a party of noble- 
men led by the grand duke Dimitry Pavlovich 
and Prince Yusupov. See studies by M. 
Rodzyanko (1927) and R. Fiilop-Miller 
(1928). 

RASSAM, Hormuzd (1826-1910), Turkish 
Assyriologist, born at Mosul, the son of 
Chaldaean Christians. He assisted Layard 
at Nineveh in 1845-47 and 1849-51. and 
succeeded him, until 1854, as Bntish agent 
for Assyrian excavations, finding the palace 
of Assurbani-Pal (Sardanapalus). After 
holding political offices at Aden and Muscat, 
he was sent (1864) to Abyssinia, where King 
ITtcodorc cast him into prison till 1868, when 
he was released by Sir Robert Napier, In 
1876-82 he made explorations in Meso- 
potamia for the British Museum. He wrote 
on his Abyssinian experiences (1869), and 
did much work for the Academy ^ Ac. 
RASTELt, (!) John (1475-1536), English 
printer, lawyer and dramatist, bom in 
Coventry, was called to the bar and in 1510 
set up his own printing press. Married to 
the sister of Sir Thomas More (q.v.), he 
printed More’s Life of Pico, a »ammar by 
Linacre. the only copy of MedwaU’s play 
Fulgens and Lucres and many law books. 
Himself a dramatist, his plays, printed on his 
owti press, include Nature of the Four 
Elements (151^, Of Gentylness and Nobylyte 
, . . (c. XStfi and Calisto and Meleboea 
(c. 1527). An ingenious deviser of pageants, 
he presented several of them at court. His 
expedition to found a settlement in the 
‘ New Found Lands * in 1517 came to naught 
throng mothxy on his ship. 

. (2) R^itanufl jK>8'-65L printer and 

lawyer, son ^ (I) and nephew of Sir Thomas 
More (q.v.L wodked until 1529 with his 


father. He then set up his own printing press 
and during the next five years printed many 
of More’s works, Fabyan’s Chronicle, Henry 
Medwall’s Nature, plays by his brother-in- 
law, John Heywood, as well as many law 
books. Abandoning printing for law when 
More fell from favour with the king, he was 
by 1549 treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn. His 
kinship with More and his relationship 
through marriage with a daughter of More’s 
protegd, John Clement, drove him with the 
Clements into exile at Louvain. With him 
went letters and other works written by 
More in the Tower. These, edited and 
printed by him, were to appear in More’s 
English Works Exiled again during 

the reign of Elizabeth, he died abroad. 
RATHAUS, Karol, rat' hows (1895-1954), 
Polish composer who came to England in 
1934 after studying in Vienna and teaching 
m Berlin. He later settled in the United 
Slates. His main works are a piano concerto, 
three symphonies and string quartets. 
RATHENAU, Walther, rah'Unow (1867- 
1922), German elcctrotcchnician and indus- 
trialist, born in Berlin of Jewish family, 
organized the Allgemeine Elektrizitats 
Gcsellschaft, founded by his father, and 
German war industries during the first World 
War. In 1921 as minister of reconstruction 
he dealt with reparations. He wrote Von 
kommenden Dingen, Ac. He was murdered 
soon after becoming foreign minister. See 
study by H. Graf Kessler (1928). 

RA'FHKE, Martin Heinrich, raht'ki (1793- 
1860), German biolomst, bom in Danzig, 
became professor of Physiology at Dorpat 
(1829) and Konigsberg (1835) in 1829 
discovered gill-slits and gill-arches in embryo 
birds and mammals. ’ Rathke’s pocket ’ is the 
name given to the small pit on the dorsal 
side of the oral cavity of developing verte- 
brates. 

RATICH, or Ratke, Wolfgang, rah'tiKH (1571- 
1635), German educationist, bom in Holstein, 
based a new system of education on Bacon’s 
Advancement, which he put into practice at 
Kothen in 1618. A second trial at Magde- 
burg in 1 620 ended also in failure, and after 
some years of ineffective wanderings he died 
at Erfurt. Though his ideas on education 
and methods of teaching were unsuccessful 
and unpopular in his lifetime, they had some 
inHuence on later reformers, especially 
Comenius. Sec monographs by Krause 
1872), Storl (1876), Schumann (1876), Vogt 
1894); Seiler (1931); and Quick’s Essays 
on Educationai Reformers (1868; new ed. 
1890). 

RATTAZZI, Urbano, raMat'see (1808-73), 
Italian statesman, born at Alessandria, 
practised as advocate at Casale, and in 1848 
entered the Second CTiamber at Turin, 
becoming minister of the interior and later 
of justice till after Novara. In 1853 he took 
the portfolio of justice under Cavour; but, 
accused of weakness in suppressing the 
Mazzinian movement, retired in 1858. In 
1859 he was minister of the interior, but 
redred because of the cession of Savoy and 
Nice (I860). Twice prime minister for a few 
months (]862t 1867), he twice had to resign 
throui^ his opposition to Garibaldi. ^ 
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Life by Morelli (1874) and his widow's 
R attaz zi et son temps (1881-87). 

I^TTIGAN, Terence Menryn (1911- ), 
English playwright, born in London, educated 
at Harrow and Oxford, scored a considerable 
success with his comedy French Without 
Tears (1936). Since then, most of his works, 
with the possible exception of Adventure 
Story (1949), a play about Alexander the 
Great, have been internationally acclaimed; 
imd reveal not only a wide range of imagina- 
tion but a deepening psychological knowledge. 
Best known are The Winslow Boy (1946), 
based on the Archer Shee case ; The Browning 
Version (1948); The Deep Blue Sea (1952), 
Separate Tables (1954) and Boss (1960) based 
on T. E. Lawrence. He has been responsible 
for several successful films made from his 
own and other works. 

RAUCH, Christian Daniel, rowKVL (1777- 
1857), German sculptor, at Arolsen, 
practised sculpture while still valet to 
Frederick-William of Prussia, and in 1804 
went to Rome. In 1811-15 he chiselled the 
recumbent effigy for the tomb of Queen 
Louisa at Charlottenburg. His works 
included statues of Blficher, Dfircr. Goethe, 
Schiller and Schleiermacher; his masterpiece 
was the Frederick the Great (1851) in Berlin. 
See Life by Eggers (1873-90; Eng. trans. 
Boston 1893). 

RAUMER, row'm^r, (1) FHedrich Lndwig 
Georg von (1781-1873), German historian, 
born at Wdrlitz near Dessau, entered the 
Prussian state service in 1801: in 1811 
became professor of History at Breslau; In 
1819-53 filled the chair of Political Science 
at Berlin; and was secretary of the Berlin 
Academy. In 1848 he went to Paris as 
German ambassador. His chief tvorks are a 
history of the Hohenstaufen emperors (1823- 
1825) and a history of Europe from the 16th 
century (1832-50). Sec his Autobiography 
and Correspondence (1861). 

(2) Eari Georg (1783-1865), brother of (1), 
bom at Wdriitz, became professor of 
Mineralogy at Breslau in 1811, and at Halle 
in 1819, of Natural History in 1827 at Er- 
langen. He wrote books on physiography, 
geography, Palestine, geognosy and crystallo- 
graphy, a great history of pedagogics <1843- 
1851), and an autobiography (1866). 

(3) Rudolf (1815-76L son of (2), Teutonic 
philologist, from 1846 was a professor at 
Edangen and wrote, among other works, 
Geschiehte des germanisaten Fhilohgie 
Q870). 

RAUSCHER, Joseph OHmiar von, rotdsh^r 
(1797-1875). Austrian cardinal, from 1853 
priiiee-arclibishop of Vienna, opposed but 
ended by accepting tbe infaftibility dogma. 
RAVAILLAC. VnmpoM, rav-hyak (1578- 
1610), Frencb bankrupt schoolmaster, who, 
long Imprisonment and a brief service 
. hi tbe Order of Feuitlants, was moved by 
CaRifllfe^ fanaticism to stab Henry IV (q.v.) of 
He was tom asunder by hones. See 
worla by Ledger (1873), Tharaod (1913). 
RAVSL^ Mrariee (1875-1937), Fiench com- 
t at CIboore in the Basque country, 
s Paris Conaervatoira as a jpiano 

iiai 18B9. He esc h ewed the formai 

Bf itudr a»d pric^ and was some- 



thing of a rebel; his early compositions met 
with considerable disapproval from the 
authorities, but after joining Gabriel Faurd's 
composition class in 1898 he developed 
considerably, though his first orchestral 
piece, the overture to Sehih^razade, an opera 
which never saw the light of day, had a 
hostile reception on its first performance in 
1899. In the same year, however, he won 
recognition with his Pavane pour une itrfdnfe 
difunte^ slender compared with later work, 
but strongly redolent of his Basque back- 
ground. In 1901 he was runner up for the, 
Prix de Rome with his cantata Myrrha^ and i 
his Jeux dTeau for piano won a popular [ 
success. He made two more fruitless \ 
attempts at the Prix de Rome and was j 
intending to try a fourth time, but was * 
barred from entering. He himself was 
indifferent, but the case was seized upon by 
the press as an example of personal prejudice 
in nigh quarters and caused a nine-day 
scandal in Paris. Significantly, all RavePs 
successful rivals have been consigned to 
oblivion by posterity within the half-century. 
Now at the height of his powers. Ravel wrote 
his Sonatina (1905), Miroirs (1 905). Ma Mire 
VOye (1908) and Gaspard de la nuit (1908) for 
piano; and in 1909 he began the music for 
the Dtaghilev ballet Daphnis et Chloi, which 
was first performed in 1912. His comic 
opera VHeure espagnole was completed in 
1907 and produced in 1911. When war 
broke out he was forty, but he Joined the 
army and saw active service; his Tombeaude 
Couperin (1917), a piano suite on the 18th- 
century pattern, which he later orchestrated, 
was dedicated to friends killed in action. 
The opera VEpfant et les sortiliges^ written 
to a libretto by Colette, was performed with 
great success in 1925, and the * choreographic 
poem’ La Valse, epitomizing the spirit of 
Vienna, had been staged in 1920. These two 
works, both begun in 1917, were RavePs last 
major contributions. The Bolero (1928), 
despite its popularity in Promenade concerts 
and elsewhere, is of smaller stature and was 
intended at a miniature ballet The com- 
poser visited England in 1928 and received 
an honorary doctorate at Oxford. In 1933 his 
mental faculties began to fait, and it was 
found that he had a tumour on the brain. 
He composed no more but remained fairly 
active physically, and was able to tour Spain 
before he died, December 27, 1937. Ravel s 
music is scintillating and dynamic; he ttefi^ 
the established roles of harmony with his 
unresolved sevenths and ninths and other 
devices, his syncopation and strange apnpt*: 
ties, and he made the piano sound as it had 
never sounded before. Hisordieetratlonsai^ 
brilliant, especially in their mMerly of 
wind instruments and unusual percussion 
efiTects, oAen cbaracteristlcaJly Fituidb asjn 
Daphnis et Chloi, sometimes edtii i S{mtsh 
flavour stemming fwmi Ws Baaense ^ck- 
grounA as in VHewe Mep0$m^ Iti* 
mteie^^g to note i^at hit written 

pa«^ (tor orchestra Is Bmiom espagnpie 
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RAVENSCROFT, Tboams (1592-<t640), 
tish composer and author of PammeUa 
(1509), Melismata (1611) and The Whole Book 
of Psalms (1621). PammeUa^ a collection of 
rounds and catches, was the first book of its 
kind in England. Some well-known tunes, 
as St Davids and Bangor, are by him. 
RAWLINSON, (1) George (1812-1902), 
English orientalist, brother of (2), bom at 
Chadlington, Chipping Norton, in 1861 
became Camden professor of Ancient 
History, in 1872 a canon of Canterbury, and 
in 1888 rector of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, His annotated translation of Hero- 
dotus (1858-60) was followed by The Five 
Great Eastern Monarchies (1862-67), The 
Sixth Great Monarchy of Parthia (1873), The 
Seventh or Sassanian Empire (1876), History 
of Ancient Egypt (1881), Phoenicia (1889), and 
theolojicai works. 

(2) Sir Henry Creswicke (1810-95), English 
diplomat and Assyriologist, brother of (1), 
tiom at Chadlington, entered the East India 
Company*8 army in 1827. In 1833-39 be 
helped to reorganize the Persian army, 
sttidying the while the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and translating Darius's Behistun inscription. 
He was political agent at Kandahar 1840-42, 
at j^^dad from 1843, later consul also, and 
made excavations and collections. A 
director of the East India Company in 1 856. 
in 1859-60 he was British minister in Persia, 
in 1858, 11865-68, a Conservative M.P., 
and in 1858-59, 1868-95 a member of the 
Council of India, He wrote books on 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Russian question. 
History of Assyria (1852), Ac. See Life by 
his brother, G. Rawlinson (1898). 

(3) Hwy SeyiDoiir, 1st Baron Rawlinson 
(1864-1925). eldest son of (2). served in 
Burma, Sudan and S, Africa, commanded 
the 4th Army in France in 1918, and broke 
the Hindenburg line, winning fame, a peerage 
in 1919 and a grant of £30,000. He was 
oommander-tn-chief in India (1920), See 
Life 1^ Maurice (1928). 

RAWSTHORNE, Alan (1905- ), English 
composer, bom in Haalingden, Lancs, first 
studied mttfstry, but turned to music at 
the age of twenty and studied at the Royal 
Manoiester College of Music. From 1932 
to 1934 be taught at Dartington Hall, but 
settled in London in 1935. His wwks. 

and polished in style, include a 
symphony. Symphonic Studies, for orchestra, 
two concertos for piano and one for violin, 
in addUtofi to film and chamber music. 
IUY,{1) Join (1627-1705), English naturalist, 
bom, a bladkamith't son, at Blacjt-Notlcy 
near Braintree, in 1649 became a fellow of 
^l^tty Cc&sge, (5imbrtdge. AtthcRest<p- 
tlmi he aoot$ted Episcopal ordination, but 
was eject^ 1^ the * BartholiMncw Art 
(1662). Wm a pumT Francis Willu^by 
Ray travtMl (1662-66) over England 
md wal^ die tow Gountriea, Germany, 
Italy and JPfance, stndying 
ajology, U IU7 be wal elSSed F.RA* oM 
ho oontributgd veniaMe to m 

^ajloc^cNif. He aetded in 167? at tlw 



zoological works were called by Cuvier the 
basis of all modem zoology. He wrote 
Methodus Plantarum Nova (1682), Catalogus 
Plantarum Angliae (1670), Historia Plantarum 
(1686-1704), and Synopsis Methodical 
Animalium (1693). besides three volumes on 
Birds, Fishes and Insects, some theological 
works, and a collection of Proverbs (1670). 
Lankester edited Memorials of Ray (1846) 
and his Correspondence (1848) for the Ray 
Society, founded in 1844, Gunther edited 
Further Correspondence (1928). See Life by 
C. E. Raven (1942). 

(2) Martha. See Hackman. 

RAYLEIGH, (1) John William Strutt, 3rd 
Baron (1842-1919), English physicist, born 
near Maldon in Essex, graduated in 1865 
from Trinity College, C^ambridge, as senior 
wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, and was 
elected a fellow (1866). He succeeded his 
father as third baron in 1873; was Cam- 
bridge professor of Experimental Physics 
1879 84, in 1888-1905 of Natural Philosophy 
at the Royal Institution; president of the 
Royal Society (1905 -08). He became in 1908 
chancellor of Cambridge University, O.M. 
(1902), and Nobel prizeman (1904). His 
work included valuable studies and research 
on vibratory motion, the theory of sound 
and the wave theory of light. With Sir W. 
Ramsay he was the discoverer of argon 
(1894). Interested in psychical problems, 
he was a member, and president in 1901, of 
the Society for Psychical Research. His 
writings include The Theory of Sound (1877- 
1878; 2nd ed. 1894-96) and Scientific Papers 
(1899-1900), See study by his son, R. J. 
Strutt (1924). 

(2) Robert John Strutt, 4tb Baron (1875- 
1947), English physicist, son of (I), bora at 
Terling Place, Essex, became professor of 
Physics at the Imperial College of Science 
from 1908 to 1919. Notable for his work on 
rock radio-activity, he became a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1905 and a Rumford 
medallist. His writings include two excellent 
biographies, one of his father, the other of 
Sir J. J. Thomson (q.v.). 

RAYNOUARD, Francois Juste Marie, rav- 
nwar (1761-1836), French poet and philolo- 
gist, born at Brignoles in Provence, was 
prosperous Paris advocate, in 1791 entered 
the legislative assembly, joined the Oirondins, 
and was imprisoned. His poems and trage- 
dies were successful, and in 1807 he was 
elected to the Academy, of which he became 
perpetual secretary in 1817. He was cycled 
to the imperial legislative body lo 1806 and 
1811. After 1816 he wrote on the Proven^! 
language and literature, notably his Lexigue 
/toman (1838-44). % « r u .. 

READ, Sir Herbert (18M- English 
and art critic, bom near Kirby Moorside, 
Yorkshire. He was an assistant keeper at 
the Victoria and Albert Muaeum, London, 
and from IM! to 1933 was professor of Fine 
Alt at Edinburgh University. He wm ^itor 
of the BurUttgioH Magazine from 
1939. and hew academic jiosts at Oambndjp, 
Liverpool, l^ondm and Ifarvatd Unive m^ 
KaWng grieved fame w a poet a 
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Education through Art (1943), Collected 
Poems (1946), The Philosophy of Modern Art 
(1952), the autobiographical Annals of 
Innocence and Experience (1940), Icon and 
Idea (1955) and A Concise History of Modern 
Painting (1959). He was knighted m 1953. 
READE, Charles (1814-84), English novelist 
and playwright, was born at Tpsden House, 
Oxfordshire, the youngest of eleven. His 
father was an Oxfordshire squire, his mother 
a clever Evanpelical; from her he * inherited 
his dramatic instinct After five years (all 
flogging) at Iffley, and six under two other 
and milder private tutors, in 1831 he gained a 
derayship at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
in 1835, having taken third>class honours, was 
duly elected to a lay fellowship. Next year 
he entered at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1843 was 
called to the bar, meanwhile having made 
the first of many tours abroad and at home, 
and developed a craze for trading in violins. 
It was not till 1850 that he put pen seriously 
to paper, ‘ writing first for the stage — about 
thirteen dramas, which nobody would play *. 
Throu^ one of these dramas he formed his 
platonic friendship with Mrs Seymour, a 
warm*hearted actress, who from 1854 till 
her death (1879) kept house for him. His 
life after 1852 is a succession of plays, by 
which he lost money, and novels that won 
profit and fame. These novels illustrate 
social injustice and cruelty in one form or 
another and his writing is realistic and vivid. 
They include Peg Woffington (1852), Christie 
Johnstone (1853), It is Never too Late to Mend 
(1856), Hard Cash (1863), Foul Play (1869, 
with Dion Boucicault), Put Yourself in his 
Place (1870), A Terrible Temptation (I87I), 
and ^ Wonuxn-hater (IS77). His masterpiece 
by which he will always be best remembered 
was his long, dramatic historical novel of the 
1 5th century. The Cloister and the Hearth 
(1861). His last years clouded by sorrow and 
ill-health, he died at Shepherd's Bush. He 
was not one of the greatest novelists of the 
century, but of the second order he is perhaps 
the best. Charles Reade (1887), by his 
brother and a nephew, is a poor biography. 
See Swinburne's Miscellanies (1886), and 
the studies by Coleman (1903) and Elwin 
(1931). 

READING » Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Ist Marquess 
of (1860-1935), English lawyer and statesman, 
bom in London, was educated there and in 
Brussels and Hanover. In parliament as 
Liberal member for Reading in 1904, he was 
gaining also a reputation as an eminent 
advocate. . In 1910 he was appointed solicitor- 
general and later attorney-general and as 
such in 1912 was the first to become a 
member of the cabinet. Lord chief justice 
' to 1913, he, during the first World War, was 
^MCtal envoy to the United States in oegoti- 
athig financial plans. He became British 
ambassador tn Washington from 1918 to 
1921, and thereafter was appointed viceroy of 
India until 1926. Created marquess on his 
return, he took charge of many business 
couceius, including the chairmanship of 
Unified Neu^pen Ltd. and the pmmency 
ofltt^erlal CSitiiticat industries. In 1931 lie 
was ma^Rfied^foialgn seopetaiy in Ramsay 
MliCDbnald s first national government. 


R£AUMUR, Ren£ Antoine Ferchault de, ray^ 
d^mOr (1683-1757), French physicist, born at 
La Rochelle, became in 1708 a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and superintended an 
official Description des arts et mdtiers. He 
made researches in natural history, as to 
woods, rivers and mines, and in metallurgy 
and glass-making. His thermometer (witn 
spirit instead of mercury) has eighty degrees 
^tween the freezing and boiling points. 

RECAMIER, Madame {nie Jeanne Frangoise 
Julie Adelaide Bernard), ray-kam-yay (1777- 
1849), French beauty, born at Lyons, in 1793 
married a rich banker thrice her own age. } 
Her salon was soon filled with the brightest | 
wits of the day. but she possessed a tempera- 
ment that almost saved her from scandal. 
When her husband was ruined she visited 
Madame de Stael at Coppet (1 806). Here she 
met Prince August of Prussia. A marriage 
was arranged, provided M. R6camier would 
consent to a divorce. He would, but Madame 
could not desert him in adversity. The most 
distinguished friend of her later years was 
Chateaubriand. See her Souvenirs et 
correspondance (1859), and Lives by E. 
Herriot (trans. 1906) and Trouncer (1949). 

RECLUS, Jean Jacques Elis6e, ri-klii (1830- 
1905), French geographer, bom at Stc-Foix- 
la-Grande (Gironde), was educated at 
Montauban and Berlin. An extreme 
Democrat, he left France after the coup 
d'Jtat of 1851, and spent seven years in 
England, Ireland and America. He returned 
in 1858, and published Yoyage d la Sierra 
Nevada de Ste Marthe (1861), &c. For his 
share in the Cbmmune ( 1 87 1 ) he was banished. 
In Switzerland he began his masterpiece, 
Nouvelle CJographie universelle (19 vols. 
1876-94; Eng. trans. by Ravenstein and 
A. H. Keane). He wTote also a physical 
geography. La Terre (1867-68; trans. 1871 
and 1887), Histoire d'un ruisseau (1866), Les 
PhJnomines terrestres (1873), and Histoire 
tPune montagne (1880; trans. 1881). In 
1893 he became a professor at Brussels. 

RECORDE, Robert (c. 1510-58), English 
mathematician, born at Tenby, studied at 
Oxford, in 1545 took his M.D. at Cambridge, 
became physician to Edward VI and Queen 
Mary, but died in the debtors* prison. His 
works include The Grounde of Artes (1540), 
an arithmetic: Pathwaye to Knowledge 
(1551), an abridged Euclid: Castle of Know* 
ledge (1551), on astronomy; and Whetstone 
of Wit (1557), an important treatise on 
algebra. He was first to use the sign 

REDGRAVE, Richard (1804^-88), English 
subject-painter, A.R.A. (1840). R.A. (1851). 
from 1857 was inspector-general of Art 
Schools. He wrote, with his brother, 
Sannel (1802-76), A Century of English 
Painters (1866) and Dictionary of Artists of 
the English School (1874). 

REDI, Francesco, rafdee (162^97), Italian 
physician and poet, bom at Arezzo, studied 
at Ftorenoe and Pisa, and became physician 
to tbe dttkes of Tuscany. He wrote a book 
on animal parasites and proved by a wies 
of experiments that maggots cannot form 
on meat which has berni covered. He was the 
author of the dithyramblc Iktcco In Toscana 
(1685). 
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REDMOND, John Edward (1856 1918), Irish 
politician, born in Dublin, the son of a 
Wexford M.P., was called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn 1 886, and entered parliament 1881 . 
A champion of Home Rule, he became 
chairman of the Nationalist party in 1900. 
He declined a seat in Asquith’s coalition 
ministry (1915), but supported the war, 
deplored the Irish rebellion, and opposed 
Sinn Fein. Sec Life by D. Gwynn (1932). 
REDON, Odilon, r^-dd (1840^-1916), French 
artist, born at Bordeaux, is usually re- 
garded as a pioneer surrealist, owing to his 
use of dream-images in his work. He made 
many charcoal drawings and lithographs of 
extraordinary imaginative power (e.g. the 
Smiling SpSder\ but after 1900 he painted, 
especially in pastel, pictures of flowers and 
portraits in intense colour. He was also a 
brilliant writer:, his diaries (1867-1915) were 
published as A soimime (1922), and his 
Leitres in 1923. See also Life by M. and A. 
Ublond (1941). 

REDPATrt, Anne (1895- ), Scottish 

painter, born at Galashiels, is one of the most 
important modern Scottish artists, her 
paintings in oil and water-colour showing 
great richness of colour and vigorous 
technique. She was elected to the R.S.A. in 
1952, and was awarded the O.B.E. in 1955. 
Examples of her work have been acquired for 
the permanent collections of Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Vancouver. Ac. 

REED, (1) Sir Carol (1906- ), English film 
director, born at Putney, educated at King’s 
School, Canterbury, look to the stage (1924) 
and acted and produced for Edgar Wallace 
until 1930 when he turned to films. He 
produced or directed such memorable items 
as Sight Train to Munich^ Kipps (1940, The 
Young Mr Pitt (1942), The Way Ahead (\944) 
the Allied War documentary The True Glory 
(1945), The Palien idol (19481. but is best 
remembered for his Cannes Film Prize- 
winning version of Graham Greene’s novel. 
The Third Man (1949), depicting, by a truly 
masterful use of the film camera and to Che 
now celebrated cynical zither accompani- 
ment, the sinister underworld of post-war, 
partitioned Vienna. Outcasts of the islands 
(1952), based on a Conrad novel, was another 
triumph of skilfully exploited location 
* shooting * in Ceylon and Borneo, and Our 
Man in Havana (1959) marked a return to his 
early po.;t-w'ar brilliance. He was knighted 
(1952). 

(2) Sir Edward James (1830-1906), English 
naval engineer, born at Shccrncss, was chief 
constructor of the navv 1863 -70 and designed 
battleships for both the British and foreign 
navies. Created K.C.B. in 1880, he was 
Liberal M.P. for Cardiff until 1895, becoming 
Lord of the Treasury in 1886. He wrote 
Our ironclad Ships (1869) and The Stability of 
Ships (1884). 

- (3) Isaac (1742-1807), English editor of 
Shakespeare, bom in London, was an 
unenthusiastic conveyancer with considerable 
interest in archaeology and literatuie. A 
meticulous commentator and editor, he i$ 
beat known for his revisions of Dr lohnson’s 
and George Steeven's ^ variorum * edition of 
Shakespeare. 


(4) Talbot Baines (1852-93), English author 
of books for boys, was born in London, the 
son of Sir Charles Reed (1819-81), chairman 
of the London School Board. He became 
head of his father’s firm of typefounders and 
wrote books on the history of printing Uce 
his History of the Old English Letter-foundries 
(1887). His robust, moral, but entertaining 
school stories first appeared in the Boy^s Own 
Paper, They include The Fifth Form at St 
Dominic* s (1881), The Master of the Shell 
(1887), and Cockhouse at Fellsgarth (1891). 

(5) Walter (1851-1902), American army 
doctor, born in Belroi, Virginia, was in the 
medical corps from 1875 and was appointed 
professor of Bacteriology in the Army Medical 
College, Washington, in 1893. Investigations 
carried out by him in 1900 proved that 
transmission of yellow fever was by mos- 
quitoes and his researches led to the eventual 
eradication of this disease from Cuba. 

REEVE, Clara (1729-1807), English novelist 
of the ‘ Gothic * school, born at Ipswich, 
the daughter of the rector of Freston, trans- 
lated Barclay’s Argenis (1772), and wrote 
The Champion of Virtue^ a Gothic Story 
(1777), renamed The Old Engiisk Baron^ 
which was avowedly an imitation of Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto, She wrote four other 
novels and The Progress of Romance (1785). 
REEVES, John Sims (1818-1900), English 
singer, bom at Shooter’s Hill, appeared as a 
baritone at Newcastle in 1839, and acquired 
fresh fame as a tenor. He studied at Paris 
(1843), sang at Milan, and was recognized as 
the first English tenor. Leaving the stage in 
1860, he sang at concerts and in oratorio. 
See Life by Sutherland Edwards (1881) and 
his own My Jubilee (1889). 

REGENER, Erich, ray’gen-er (1881-1955), 
German physicist, professor of Physics at 
Berlin and Stuttgart, was dismissed for 
political reasons in 1937, and reinstated in 
1946. He is known for his pioneer work on 
cosmic rays and for his researches on the 
stratosphere, 

REGER, Max, ray'ger (1873 1916), German 
composer, born at Brand, Bavaria, taught 
music at Wiesbaden and Munich, became 
Director of Music in Leipzig University 
(1907), professor (1908). He composed, 
organ music, piano concertos, choral works 
and songs. 

REGIOMONTANUS (1436-76), the name 
given to Johannes Miiller, German mathe- 
matician and astronomer, from his Fran- 
conian birthplace, Kdnigsberg {Mons Regius), 
He studied at Vienna, and in 1461 accom- 
panied Cardinal Bessarion to Italy to learn 
Greek. In 1471 he settled in Nuremberg, 
where the patrician Bernhard Walther 
subsidized him. The two laboured at thd 
Alphonsine Tables, and published Ephemerides 
J 475-1506 (1473), of which Columbus made 
much use. He established the study of 
algebra and trigonometry in Germany, and 
wrote on water-works, burning-glasses, 
vireishts and measures, the quadrature of the 
circle, Ac. He was summoned to Rome in 
1474 by Sixtus IV to help to reform the 
calendar, and died there. 

REGNARD, Jean ri-nyahr <tiS5$- 

1709), French comic dramatuR, bom in 
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Paris, a rich shopkeeper's son. found himself 
at twenty master of a considerable fortune, 
and set out on his ' travels^ ^ In his autobio- 
graphical rommioe, ta Proven^ie, we read 
of liis and his Provencal mistress's capture 
^ and sale as slaves by Al^rian corsairs, their 
bondage at Constantinople, and their 
ransom. After wanderings even to Lapland, 
he found his vocation in the success Le 
Divorce at the Th6&tre Italien in 168B. Le 
Joueur (1696), a hit at the Th^&tre Fran^ais, 
was followed by Le Distrait (1697), Le Retour 
imprivu (1700), Les Folies amoureuses (1704), 
and his masterpiece Le L^gataire wtiversei 
(1708). There are editions by Didot (1820), 
Michiels(1854), Fournier (1875) and Moland 
(1893). See studies by Mahrenholtz (1887), 
Hallays (1929), and Bibliographie by Mardi6- 
ville (1877). 

REGNAULT, re~nyd^ (1) Alexandre Georges 
Henri (1843-71), French painter of mytho- 
logical, Spanish and Moorish subjects, was 
bom in Paris, and gained the prix de Rome 
in 1866. In 1869 he painted his equestrian 
portrait of Prim, in 1870 his Salome and 
Moorish Execution, In the Franco-Pnissian 
Uvar he volunteered as a private soldier, and 
fell at Buzenval. See Lives by Cazalis (1872) 
and Marx (1887), and his Correspondance 
(1873). 

(2) Henri Victor (1810-78), French chemist 
and physicist, father of (I), bom at Ais-ia- 
Cbapeile, was a shop-assistant in Paris and a 
professor at Lyons, whence, in 1840, he was 
recalled to Paris as a member of the Aca^my 
of Sciences. Having hiied chairs in the Ecolc 
Polytechniqoe and the College de France, he 
b^ame in 1854 director of the Sivres 
porcelain factory. He investigated gases, 
latent heat, steam-engines, Ac., and published 
a Cours dltmentaire de chtmie (14th ed. 
1871). See £:ioge by Dumas (1881). 
RtGNIER, ray-nyay, (1) Henri Francois 
Joseph de (1864-1936), French symbolist poet, 
novdist and critic, bom at HonOeur, studied 
law in Paris, turned to letters, and was 
elected to the Academy in 1911. His 
Poimes anciens et romanesques (1890) 
revealed him as a symbolist, though later be 
returned to mom traditional versiheatton. 

, in both poetry and prose his style and mood 
were admirably suited to evocation of the 
past, and expressive of a melancholy dis- 
illusion induced by the passage of time. 
Foetical works include Im Sandale ailde 
<1906), Vestigia Flamtme (192)) and Flamma 
Tenax <1928), His novels were mainly 
concern^ .with France and Italy in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Two of these are La 
Datthh Mattresse (1900) and Le Bon Platsir 
(1902). See studies in French by Beiton 
- (1910), Honncit <1923) and Farmde <1939)* 

<2> Mathnrka 0573-1613), French satirist, 
bom at Chartres, was tonsured at nine, but 
grew up dissipated and idle, ebtained a 
caaoniy at Chartrm« and enjoyed the favour 
of Henry iv. His wh<3e work hardly 
<«Koeeds 7000 lines— sixteen satires, three 
j ^epiMes, Sve elegies, and some odes, songs 
w it place* Unt liiijb aa^ 
Fimim fNcits. He is greatest in hts satires^ 
adfaical]^ poliidieil, but idgomus and 
QKigifla^ ihrlag a lively pschtre of the 


Paris of his ^ay. Editions are by Poitevin 
(I860). Barth^femy (1862), and Courbet 
(1875). See Cherrier's Bibliographie (1889), 
and Life by Vianey (1896). 

SEGULUS, Maretis AdUiis (d. c. 250 B.c.), 
obtained a triumph as Roman consul in 
267 B.c. Consul again (256), he defeated the 
Carthaginian fleet, then landed, and, at first 
victorious, at last sufiered a total defeat and 
was taken prisoner (255). He remained five 
years in captivity, until, reverses inducing 
the Carthaginians to sue for peace, he was 
released on parole and sent to Rome with 
the Punic envoys. He successfully dissuaded 
the senate from agreeing to their proposals, 
then, according to legend, returned to Car- 
thage, and was put to death with horrible 
tortures. 

REGUL.US, or Rule, St (4th cent. A.D.), 
according to legend a monk ofConstantinople 
or bishop of Patras, who in a.d. 347 came to 
Muckross or Kilrtmont (afterwards St 
Andrews), bringing relics of St Andrew from 
the East. For the possible identification 
of him with an Irish St Riagail of the 
6th century, see Skene's Celtic Scotland 
(1877). 

REICH, Ferdinand (1799-1882), Oerman 
physicist, professor at the Freiberg School of 
Mines, co-discoverer with Richter of the 
element indium (1863). 

REICHEhfBACH, riKH^n-^baVM, (1) Haas 
(1891-1953), German philosopher, born in 
Hamburg, was professor at Berlin (1926-33), 
Istanbul (1933 -38) and from 1938 at Cali- 
fornia. An early associate of the ' Vienna 
Circle ' of logical positivists, he was best 
known for his frequencies probability logic, 
in which the two truth values are replaced by 
the multi-valued concept ' weight , set out 
m iVarsckeiniichkeitslehre^ ‘ Theory of Prob- 
ability* (1935; trans. 1949). Other works 
include Experience and Prediction (1938) and 
the posthumous papers, Modem Philosophy 
of Science^ ed. M. Reichenbach (1959). 

(2) Hehnldi Gottileb Ludw^ (1793-1879), 
Oerman botanist and zoologist, from 1820 
professor at Dresden. Hts writings include 
Icanographia Botanica seu Piantae Critlcae 
(1823 32) and ffandbuch des NatUrlichen 
Pfianzensystems (1837). 

(3) Hetasridt Gustav (1824-89), German 
botanist, son of (2), was a Hamburg professor 
from 1862. He wrote on orchids, and from 
1864 was director of the Hamburg botanical 
gardens. 

(4) KaH« Baron von t1 788- 1869), German 
natural philosopher and industrialist, bom at 
BOittgart, in 1821-34 made a fortune as a 
manufacturer at Blansko in Moravia. He 
worked at the compound products of Ute 
ditttUatfoii of organic subsiances, and 
discovered paraffin (1830) and creosote 
(1833). Studying animal magxietist% he 
discovered, as he thought, a new mree, 
which he cMled Od, imermedhilp Mween 
electricity, magnetism, heat and Ught* and 
recognizable only by (he nmym m seosi* 
live persons. He wrote cm the geoloSy pf 
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R£1CHST£IN. Tadtiiisz, (1897- 

), Swiss chemist, bora in Poland, has 
done outstanding work on the adrenal 
hormones and received (with Kendall and 
Hench) the Nobel awara for medicine in 
1950. 

REID, (n Sir George (1841-1913), Scottish 
painter, born at Aberdeen, A.R.S.A. (1870), 
R.S.A. (1877), from 1891 (when he was 
knighted) to 1902 was P.R.S.A, Best known 
by his portraits, he also produced admirable 
Uu^scapes and book illustrations. 

(2) or Robertson, John (1721-1807), 
Scottish soldier and musician, of Perthshire 
^tock, entered the army in 1745, rose to be 
general, was a flute-player and composer, 
and left £50,000 to found a chair of music at 
Edinburgh. 

(3) Sir Robert Threshie, See Loreburn. 

(4) Thomas (1710-96), head of the Scottish 
school of Philosophy, was bom at Strachan 
manse, Kincardineshire, took his M.A. at 
Marischa! College, Aberdeen, in 1726, and 
was college librarian 1733-36. He then 
visited Oxford, Cambridge and London, 
and in 1737 became minister of New Machar 
in Aberdeenshire. In 1739 appeared Hume’s 
Treatise on Human Nature, which determined 
Reid to seek a new' foundation for the 
common notions as to a material world; and 
he became the chief of a school whose aim 
was to deliver philosophy from scepticism, by 
resting iinaily on principles of intuitive or a 
priori origin. In 1752 he became professor 
of Philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen, 
m 1763 of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow: 
and in 1764 he published his Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, He retired from the duties of 
his chair in 1780. In 1785 the Philosophy of 
the Intellectual Powers appeared, in 1788 the 
Active Powers. See Life by Dugaid Stewart 
in Reid’s works (1803), the edition by Sir W. 
Hamilton (1853), sketch by A. C. Fraser 
(1899), and study by O. M, Jones (1927). 

(5) Tbemas Mayne (1818-83), Irish writer 
of boys* stories, born at Ballyroncy, Co. 
Down, tn 1840 emigrated to New Orleans, 
and served in the U.S. army during the 
Mexican war (1847). Returning to England 


|}69^1768), German philosopher, born in 
Hamburg, ftipm 1728 held an Oriental chair 
m his native city. Hig famous Wolfen- 
bUtteische Fragminte eines Ungenannten, first 
published by Lessing in 1774-78, denied the 
supernatural origin of Christianity. He . 
wrote also on natural religion in his Vor- 
nehmste Wahrheiten der natUrlichen Religion. 
Sec studies by Strauss (trans. 1879), Engert 
(1908 and 1916). 

REINECKE, Karl, rVneki (1824-1910), 
German pianist and composer, born at 
Altona, from 1860 to 1895 was leader of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus orchestra. In his day 
he was considered unrivalled as an interpreter 
of Mozart. 

REINHARDT, Max, rin'hart (1873-1943), 
Austrian theatre-manager, born at Baden 
near Vienna, did much to reorganize the an 
and technique of production. His most 
notable success was The Miracle (London 
1911). Other productions were Everyman 
and Faust foi the Salzburg festivals of 1920 ff. 
He left Hitler’s Germany in 1933 and died in 
New York. 

REITH, John Charles Walsham, 1st Bango 
Reith of Stonehaven, reeth (1889- ),, 

British statesman and engineer, boro in 
Dublin. He was educated at Glasgow 
Academy and Gresham’s School, Holt, and 
served an engineering apprenticeship in 
Glasgow. Later entering the field of radio 
communication, he became the first general 
manager of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in 1922 and its director-general from 
1927 to 1938. He was M.P. for Southampton 
in 1940, and minister of works and builefings 
from 1940 to 1942. Created baron in 1940, 
he was chairman of the Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Board from 1946 to 
1950. See his autobiography, Into the Wind 
(1949). The Reith Lectures were inaugurated 
by the B.B.C. m 1948 in honour of Lord 
Keith’s influence on broadcasting. 
REIZENSTCIN, Franz, rfi^n-shttn (1911 - 
), German composer and pianist, studied 
under Hindemith and in 1934 came to 
England, where he was a pupil of Vaughan 
Williams. Among his compositions are a 
cello concerto, a piano concerto, the cantata 


In 1849, he settled down to a literary life in . . . 

London, Bucks and Hereford.shjre. His Ibices by Night and an oratorio. Genesis. 

' idth RfeJANE, Gabrielle, ray-zhan (1856-1920), 


French actress, born in Paris, was noted for 
her playing of such parts as Zaza and 
Madame Sans-G6ne. Equally gifted in both 
tragic and comic rdles, she was regarded in 
France almost as highly as Sarah Bernhardt 
and won great popularity in England and 
America. 


vigorous style and profusion of hairbreadth 
escapes delighted his readers. Among his 
books were the Boy Hunters (1853), Soy Tar 
(1859), Scalp Hunters (1851), Rifle Rangers 
0850), War Trail (1857), and Headless 
Horseman (1866). See Captain Mayne Reid 
by his widow, E. Reid 09(X)). 

(6) Sir tlMMMs Wemyss (1842-1905), 

Scottish journalist and biographer, born at REMAK,Robeit (181 5-65), Gcnnan physician, 
Newcastle, edited the Leeds Mercury 1 870-87, born in Posen, from 1 859 a Berlin professor, 
then was manager to Messrs C:asscU, and in studied pathology, embryology, and was a 
18^99 editor of the Speaker. He was j. mom 

knighted in 1894. He wrote Lives of REMARQUE, Erich Mark, 089^ 

Charlotte Brrnitd and Lord Houghton, a ), German novelist, born in Osnahrfic^^ 
book dbout Tunis and several novels. wait to ie United States in 1939 wd t^me 

(7) Rlr WBliani (1791-1858), Scottish « Amencan. ^ 
meteorologisL soldier and administrator, on the Western Front {1973)^ The Road aatk 

dSwSiictioti in to ftiU Rwiiw^ Huimmb 

the I rolpaii la y war* was governor van R^a (1606-6^, Dutch painter, born at 


REMIGIUS ^0 

twelfth or thirteenth year he studied painting 
under various masters, particularly Pieter 
Lastmann in ^sterdam, who i)ossibly 
influenced his early work by introducing him 
to Italian art and especially the art of 
Caravagkio. He returned to Leyden about 
1625, where he remained for the next six 
years. He began his career as an etcher very 
early, and etched beggars and picturesque 
heads, including his own ; also Christ 
presented in the Temple. Other works of 
this early period include his Philosopher 
(National Gallery) and Supper at Emmaus 
(Paris). In 1631 he settled in Amsterdam, 
where he set up a studio and took pupils. 
Already one of the most industrious and 
productive artists, Rembrandt found time to 
paint a number of portraits and biblical 
subjects and to etch forty plates in the year 
1631. A masterpiece. The Anatomical Lesson, 
dates from 1632, and with it his reputation as 
a portrait painter was assured. In 1634 he 
marjried Sa.skia van Ulenburgh (1613-42), 
whom we know by the portraits her husband 
made of her. The year of her death produced 
-4he famous Night Watch. Commissioned by 
an officers’ guild, Rembrandt produced his 
artistic masterpiece at the expense of his 
popularity. His subjects, but for two in the 
foreground, are in shadow and this first 
flouting of the conventions was followed by 
other financial failures. He was bankrupt 
now and unfashionable, but he did not relax 
his diligence. He continued to work with 
undiminished energy and power. His 
portraits, no longer of the wealthy burghers, 
became less elaborate, more arresting and 
displayed a deep insight into the characters 
of his sitters. He reached the height of his 
greatness with his self-portrait (National 
Gallery) and with the portraits of Hendrick jc 
StofiTels (with whom he lived after the death 
of his w'ife). An important branch of his art 
was landscape, which he continued to practise 
till 1659. In his landscapes his use of li^t, 
as in all his work, was cfTectivc and often 
dramatic. To religious painting he brought 
a simplicity without detracting from the 
mystical significance of the subjects. His 
works (preserved) total over 650 oil-paintings, 
2000 drawings and studies, and 300 etchings. 
He was not blind to the merits of Italian art, 
but his own practice was founded on the 
direct study of nature, both in human life 
and landscape. His chiaroscuro is always 
conducive to his purpose. No artist ever 
combined more delicate skill with more 
energy and power. His treatment of mankind 
is full of human sympathy; his special study 
was old age. See Lives by Vosmacr (2nd ed. 
I877X Michel (trans. 1893), Rosenburg 
<1949), de ^aufort (1959); books by M, 
Ifeft (1907), Baldwin Brown (1907), Bode 
(1897-1908); on the etchings by Hamerton 
(j894L A. M. Hind (1912); C. H. de Groot’s 
Cftia/ogue raisomti of V 


Catofogtie raisomi^ of t7th*century Dutch 


Bcncsch (6 vols, 1958), 
t See Rfniy 
P hyo <1816 89), Ainerican 
ittyi 0 Bior* bom at Litchfield, N,Y., entered his 
amail-armii factoiy, and for twenty‘s 
Bve years stipeiifiiefided tlie mechanical 
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departmenL The perfecting of the Reming- 
ton breech-loading rifles and the Remington 
typewriter was largely due to him. 
REMIZOV, Alexei Mikhailovich (1877-1957), 
Russian writer, born in Moscow, lived in St 
Petersburg, but left Russia at the revolution, 
going first to Berlin and finally settling in 
Paris. His writing is full of national pride 
and a deep love of old Russian traditions 
and folk-lore; it contains realism, fantasy 
and humour. His main works are the novels. 
The Ponds The Clock, Fifth Pestilence and 
Sisters of the Cross, legends, plays and short 
stories. 

RfiMUSAT, ray^tnii-zas (1) Charles Frangolsi 
Marie, Comte de (1797-1875), was born' 
at Paris, son of the Comte de Remusat ; 
(1762 1823), who was chamberlain to ' 
Napoleon. He early developed Liberal ideas, 
and took to journalism. He signed the 
journalists’ protest which brought about the 
July Revolution, was elected deputy for 
Toulouse, in 1836 became under-sccrctary of 
state for the Interior and in 1840 minister of 
the Interior. Exiled after the coup </Vra/, 
he devoted himself to literary and philo- 
sophical studies, till, in 1871, Thiers called 
him to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, which 
he retained until 1873. Among his writings 
arc Essais de philosophic (1842): AhHard 
(1845); VAngleterrc au XVfH* sidcle 
studies on St Anselm (1853), Bacon (1857), 
Cltanning (1857), John Wesley (1870) and 
Lord Herbert of Cherhury ( 1 874) ; Histoire de 
la philosophie en Anglcterrc de Bacon d Locke 
(1875); and two philosophical dramas. 
Abelard (1877) and Lo Saint BarthHemy 
(1878). See his Correspondance (1883 86). 
The Mimoires (1879 80) and Lettres (1881) 
of his mother, Claire, Comtesse de Rdmusat 
(1780-1821), dame du palais to Josephine, 
both translated into English, throw a flood 
of light on the society of the First Empire and 
the character of Napoleon. 

(2) Jean Pierre Abel (1788 -1832), French 
physician and Chinese scholar, bom at Paris, 
took his diploma in medicine in 1813, but in 
1811 had published an essay on Oiinese 
literature. In 1814 he was made professor of 
Chinese in the Colldge de France. Among his 
numerous w'orks arc one on the Tartar 
tongues (1820) and hts great Orammaire 
chinoise (1822). He wrote also on Chinese 
writing (1827), medictnc, topography and 
history, and Milanges (1843). In 1822 he 
founded the Soci6te Asiatique, and in 1824 
became curator of the oriental department 
in the Bibitothdque Royalc. 

REMY, St (c. 438-533), Bishop of Rbeims, 
according to Gregory of Tours baptised 
Clovis, kmg of the Franks, in the Christran 
faith. He was known as the Apostle of the 
Franks. 

RENAN, Emort, ri-t^ (1823-92), Fiench 
philoiogfst and historian, bom at Treguter in 
Brittany, till his sixteenth year was tratped 


influences. He was one of the youths chosen 
in 1836 by the Ab^ Du^nloup for the 
Cathoifc seminary of St Nkolaa du Char- 
donnet in Paris, whence, aftm* Ihm years, he 
was transferred lo St Sulpice and its branch 
atissy. As the result of matudyoT Hebrew 
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and of German criticism, traditional Chris- 
tianity became impossible for him; in 1845 
he quitted St Smpice and abandoned all 
thoughts of the church as a profession. By 
his elder sister Henriette’s assistance and 
counsel he was enabled to follow out his 
purpose, a life of study untrammelled by 
creeds or formularies. In 1850 he obtained a 
post in the Bibliothdque Nationale, and 
having become known through m^moires on 
Oriental studies, in 1860 he was made one of 
a commission sent by government to study 
the remains of Phoenician civilization. In 
1861 he was chosen professor of Hebrew in 
the College de France; but the emperor, 
inspired by the clerical party, refused to ratify 
the appointment; and it was not until 1870 
that he was established in the chair. In 1878 
he was elected to the Academy. His work as 
author began with a paper (1847). developed 
into his Hbtoire gdn^rale des langues 
s^mitiqms (1854). Averrois et I'Averrolsme 
(1852) proved his familiarity with the life and 
thou^t of the middle ages. And he wrote 
frequent essays, afterwards collected in his 
Etudes d'histoire religieuse (1856) and 
Essais de morale et de critique (1859). But 
his European reputation dates from the 
publication of the F/V de J^sus (1863), first in 
the scries which its author regarded as the 
special work of his life, the Histoire des 
origines du Chrisfianisme. None of the other 
volumes excited the extraordinary interest of 
the first, in the Vie de Jistts the combined 
weakness and strength of Renan’s method 
were exaggerated to caricature. Of the 
volumes that followed, those on St Paul 
(1869) and Marcus Aurelius (1882) are 
specially noteworthy. In completion of his 
life’s task Renan undertook a history of the 
people of Israel (5 vols. 1887 94). Other 
works arc books on Job (1858), the Song of 
Solomon ( 1 860), Ecclesiastes (1882), Questions 
contemporaineSt La Reforme inteUectueUe et 
morale. Dialogues philosophiques, Drames 
philosophiques. Souvenirs d'enfance (1883), Le 
Pritre de Nemi (1885), UAbesse de Jouarre 
(1888), V Avenir de la science (1890), and Mfa 
Soeur Henriette (1895; trans. as Brother and 
Sister, 1896). Madame Renan (1838-94), 
whom he married in 1856, was a niece of Ary 
Schefibr. In London he delivered the Hibbert 
iHectures (1880), The Influence of Rome on 
Christianity, See Life by Mme Darmcslctcr 
(1897), and books by Grant-Duff (1893), G. 
Monod (1893). Barry (1905), G. Strauss 
(1909), Gu6rard (1913), Mott (1921). Pommicr 
(1923): Girard and Moncel, Bibliographie 
(1923), J. Psichari (1925), H. Pslchari (1947) 
and J, H, Chudboumc (1958). 

RENAUDOT, IMoplwaste. (1586- 

1653), French Protestant doctor, born at 
Ixmdun, settled in Paris in 1624. In 1631 he 
funded the first French newspaper, the 
Gazette de France, also started the earliest 
Mont-de-PI6l6 (1637), and advocated gratis 
<il»P£n§ar(e«. Sec Life by Bonncfoni (1893). 

REN6 h ‘the C5ood‘ (1409-80), Duke of 
Amou, Count of Provence and Piedmont 
failed in hit efforts (1438 -42) to make good 
his claim to the crown of Naples, married his 
daughter to Henry VI of Enjfiand (1445). and 
ultimately devoted himself to Proven^^l 


boetry and agriculture at Aix. See Life by 
Lecoy de la Marche (Paris 1875). 

RENI, GUIDO, ray'nee (1575-1642). Italian 
painter, bom near Bologna, etudied under 
Calvaert and Ludovico Caracci, and went to 
Rome first in 1599 and next in 1605. Aurora 
and the Hours there is usually regarded as his 
masterpiece, but some critics rank even higher 
the unfinished Nativity in San Martino at 
Naples. Through a quarrel with Cardinal 
Spinola regarding an altar-piece for St Peter’s 
he left Rome and settled at Bologna, where, 
an inveterate gambler, he died. He was a 
prolific painter, and his works are in all the 
chief European galleries. He also produced 
some vigorous etchings. See study by M. v. 
Boehn (1925). 

RENNELL, (1) James (1742-1830), English 
geographer, served in the navy, became a 
major in the East India Company’s army, and 
surveyor-general of Bengal. His Bengal 
Atlas was published in 1779 and in 1781 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Interested in hydrography, ancient geography 
and oceanography, he was the author of a 
Treatise on the Comparative Geography ef 
Western Asia (posthumously 1831). See Life 
by C. R. Markham (1895). 

(2) James Rennell Rodd, 1st Baron (1858- 
1941), English poet, historian, diplomatist, 
born in London, was educated at Haileybury 
and Balliol. His principal diplomatic service 
was in Italy, where he was ambassador 
(1908-19). He wTote many books, including 
the volume of poetry Ballads of the Fleet 
(1897), and the scholarly works Rome of the 
Renaissance and Today (1932) and HomeFs 
Ithaca (1927). His Social and Diplomatic 
Memories were published in 3 vols. (1922-25). 
RENNER, Kari (1870-1950), Austrian states- 
man who became first chancellor of the 
Austrian republic 0918-20). was imprisoned 
as a Socialist leader in 1934, and was chan- 
cellor again ( 1945). He wrote political works, 
and a national song. From 1946 until his 
death he w^as president of Austria. 

RENNIE, (1) George (1791-1866). Scottish 
engineer, eldest son of (2), bom in London, 
was superintendent of the machinery of the 
Mint, and aided his father. With his brother 
John he carried on an immense business- 
shipbuilding, railways, bridges, harbours, 
docks, machinery and marine engines. 

(2) John (1761-1821), Scottish civil 
engineer, born at Phantassie farm. East 
Linton, after working as a millwright with 
Andrew Meikle studied at Edinburgh 
University 1780-83. In 1784 he entered the 
employment of Messrs Boulton & Watt; 
in 1791 he set up in London as an engineer, 
and soon became famous as a bridge-builder 
—building Kelso (1803), Leeds, Musselburgh, 
Ncwion-Scwart. Boston, New Galloway, 
and the old Southwark and Waterloo Bridges, 
and planning London Bridge. He made 
many important canals; drained fens; 
designed the London Docks, and others at 
Black wall, Hull, Liverpool, Dublin, Greenock 
and Leith; and improved harbours and 
dockyards at Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheemess 
and Plymouth, where he construe^ the 
celebrated breakwater (1811-41)* See Smiles^ 
lives of the Engineers (1874). 
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(3) John (1794-1874), Scottish engmelf, 
second son of (2), bom in JLondon, was 
knighted in 183t on Ms completion of 
London Bridge. He was engineer to the 
AcMraiisr and wrote on harbours. See his 
Autobiography (1875). 

RENOIR, (1) Jean (1894- ). French film 

director, son of (2), bom in Paris, won the 
Croix de Guerre in World War 1, and from 
Ceramics and script-writing turned to film- 
making.^ His version of Zola’s ^ana (1926), 
his anti-war masterpiece. La Grande Illusion 
(1937), La Bite Humaine (1939) and The 
Golden Coach (1953) are among the cinema’s 
finest treasures. He left France in 1941 
during the invasion and became a naturalized 
American. 

(2) Pierre Aoguste, ri-nwahr (1841-1919), 
French impressionist artist, was bom at 
Limoges. He began his career as a painter 
on porcelain; in this trade, and a little 
later as a painter of fans, he made his first 
acquaintance with the work of Watteau and 
Boucher who were to influence his choice of 
subject-matter as deeply as impresstonism 
'%as to influence his style. He entered the 
studio of Cleyre in 1862 and began to paint 
in^e open air about 1864, in which year he 
firm exhibited at the Salon. From the year 
1870 onwards he obtained a number of 
commissions for portraits, which enabled 
him to make a living. In the years 1874-79 
and in 1882 he exhibited with the Impres- 
sionists, his important, controversial picture 
of sunlight fiitenng through leaves — ^the 
Moulin de la Galerte (in the Louvre) dating 
from 1876. He visited Italy in 1880 and 
during the next few years painted a series of 
Bathers in a more cold and classical style 
influenced by Ingres and Raphael. He then 
returned to hol Tcds, orange, and gold to 
portray nudes in sunlight, a style which he 
continued to develop to the end, although his 
bands were crippled by arthritis in later years. 
He is represented in the Louvre, the Tate 
Galierv, and in many public galleries in the 
Unitea States. Sec the monographs by 
A. Vollard (1919), G. Besson (1932), M. 
Druck^ (1944). 

RENOUF, Sb Peter Le Page, ri-noofmn- 
1897), Bntish Egyptologist, bom in Guernsey, 
studied at Oxford and turned Catholic in 
1842. He w'as professor of Ancient History 
and Oriental Languages in Dublin 1 855 64, 

' a school-inspector 1864-85, and keeper of 
E^ptian and Assyrian antiquities at the 
Bntnd) Museum 1885-91. Me wrote on 
ancient. Egypt, notably a translation of The 
Book ^ the Dead and gave the Hibbert 
Lectures cm Egyptian reiigion in 1879. 
RSSSIOUVIER, Ou^ Bernard, ri-noo^¥vay 
(1815-1903), French idealist philosapher, 
bom at Montpellier, was a modified Kantian 
and founder of the movement known as 
fiieocrHicfsm. His works include Essai de 
tpiUgue ginirale (4 vols. 1859-64^ Psycho* 
raikmeUe <3 veds. 1875), Hittotre et 
des probUmes metaphysigues (1901) 
la JPemmmdiMtne (1903). See boc^ks by 
““ mS) wM Amal (1908). 

iBiulicd at Edbibii^ Unlvmlty* the 


Camibonta^ proclaimed the Lanark Dec- 
laration (1682), and was scot to complete his 
studies in Holland. In 1683 he preached his 
first sermon at Darmead Moss near Cambus- 
nethan; in 1684 he was outlawed for his 
Apologetic Declaration, On James VH’s 
accession he published at Sanquhar a 
declaration rejecting him. A reward was 
ofiered for his capture; and at last he was 
taken in Edinburgh, and executed. See Life 
by Simpson (1843). 

(2) James (1790-1863), physicist, bom at 
Liverpool of Scoto-American parentage, was 
professor in Columbia Colley N.Y., and 
wrote books on mechanics. His son Jameef 
(1818-95) designed Grace Church and Sti 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, the Smith-\ 
sonian Institution and the Bank of the State! 
of New York. ^ 

REPSOLD, Joham Georg (1770-1830), 
German instrument maker, designed a 
special pendulum, named after him, for the 
accurate determination of ’ g *, Chief of the 
Hamburg fire bri^de, he was killed when a 
w^all collapsed during a fire. 

REPTON, Humphrey (1752-1818), English 
iand.scape-gardener. was born at Bury St 
Edmunds. He completed the change from 
the formal gardens of the early 18th century 
to the * picturesque * types favoured later. 
RESPIGHI, Ottorino, (1 879-- 1936), 

Italian composer, was bom at Botoma. A 
pupil of Bruch and of Rimski-Korsakov, his 
works include nine operas, the symphonic 
poems, Fontane di Rotna and Pini di Roma 
and the ballet La Boutique ftmtasqut* 

RESTIF (R6tif) de la Bretonoe, Nkoiaa Edine, 
res^teef or ray^tetf (1734-1806), French 
wi'iter, was bom at Sacy, Yonoe. His many 
voluminous and licentious novels, such as Le 
Pied de Fanche/te, Le Pavsan pervertl and 
Mimoires d^un homme de qualiti, give a 
vividly truthful picture or 18th-century 
French life, and entitle him to be constdmd 
as a forerunner of realism. His own not 
unsullied life he described in the 16-votumc 
Monsieur Nicolas (1794-97). He also wrote 
on social reform. 

RESZKE, resh'ki, Polish family of aUigcrs, 
bom in Warsaw: 

(1) Edouard de (1856-1917), opmUe bass, 
successful throughout Europe in a wide .range 
of parts. He and bis brother Jean frequently 
appeared together. 

(2) Jean de (1650-1925), operatle tenor, 
brother of (I), began his career as a 
baritone, and after ms ddbut as a tenor in 
1879, he succeeded in most of the teading 
French and Italian operatic rdles. a^mg 
Wagnerian parts after 1885. wiglnaJIy 
enticisod for hts acting, he devehiped Into an 
artist of convincing auihcMrtty. See isudy by 
C Leiscr (1933). 

(3) Joedphliie de (1855-91), operatic 
soprano, sister of (1) and (2), saiig at the 
Paris Op6ra but withdrew from the stage on 
her marriage with Baron von Kroneoburg^ 

BETHEL, XknA, «/«/ {I816-^59L Offmsn 
hnrtoFkial muitter, hom at mhpmtmd near 
AachiNi, oecora^ the impe^ hall of the 
Rdmer, Frankfort-oa-M^, the 
House of Aadban wi& firatoM of Iba Life ef 
afid enacutad a series of fan- 
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tertic dMim (1842-44; Dresden) on the 
thome of Hannibal's crossing of the Alps. 
His later drawings and woodcuts bear witness 
to bis advancing mental derangement. 

RETZ, (1) Rais, or Rnlz, GUles de L 4 ival, 
B^on de (1404^), a Breton of high rank 
who fought by the side of the Maid at 
Orleans, became marshal of France at 
twenty-dve, but soon retired to his estates, 
where over ten years he is alleged to have 
indulgeti in the most infamous orgies, 
kidi^piiig 150 children, who were sacriiiced 
to his lusts or sorceries. He was hanged and 
burned at Nantes, after a trial closed by his 
own confession. See works by Bossard 
(1886), Baring-Gould (1865), Vizelelly (1902), 
Vincent and Binns (1926). 

(2) Jean Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de (1614- 
1679). Frenth churchman, bom at Mont- 
tnirail, was bred for the church in spite of 
amours, duels and political intrigues. He 
became in 1643 coadjutor to his uncle, the 
ArchbishopofParis, plotted against Mazarin, 
and instigated the outbreak of the Fronde in 
1648. He received a cardinal's hat, but in 
1652 was dung into prison. After two years 
he made his escape, wandered in Spain and 
England, appeared at Rome, and in 1662 
made his peace with Louts XIV by resigning 
his claim to the archbishopric in exchange for 
the abbacy of St Denis and restoration to his 
other benefices. His debts (four million 
francs!) he provided for in 1675 by making 
over to his creditors his entire income save 
20,000 Uvres. Retz iigures pleasingly in the 
letters of Madame de S6vign6. His own 
masterly (1655; best ed. in ‘Lcs 

Grands fertvains *, 10 vois. 1871 90) throw 
much light on the Fronde. See works by 
Curqier (1863), Topin (3rd ed. 1872), 
Chantelauae (1878-79), Gazier (1876), Ogg 
(1912), Batiffoi <1927. 1930). Dyssard (1938). 
RETZSCH, Frkdricii August Moritz (1779- 
1857), German painter and engraver, bom 
in Dresden, became a professor there in 1824. 
He acic^uir^ great celebrity by hts etchings 
in outline of Sduher, Goethe, Fouqu6 and 
Shakespeare. His masterpiece is 'The Chess- 

tmiemm, Mmm, roymUin (1455-1522), 
Oermmi humanist and Hebraist, bom at 
Pfon^tm, as travelling companion to a 
prince of Baden visited Paris, where he 
studied Greek, at Basel wrote his Latin 
dictionary <J476), made a second sojourn in 
France, and in 1481 set up as lecturer at 
Tabingen, In 1482, 1490 and 1498 he was in 
Italv on stale business; in 1492 we hud him 
studying Het»ew under a learned Jewish 
coun^phyfliclan. In 1496 Reuchlin went to 
Heidcibc^ Where he became the main 
promoter of OfW studies m Germany; m 
1500 he recetvad a iudictal appointment at 
Stuttgart in 1 j06 appeared RudmMa 


Un^ Hi 
Jewish — 
all 


.. In 1510 PfefTerkom, a 
urged the ginoeror to bum 


— eaeept the Old Testament; 
Reiicldhi*s contention ^at no Jewish 
bpolM be destroy dtpept those 
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riuTTEN) were on his side; and the Duke of 
Bavaria appointed him in 1519 professor at 
Ingolstadt. Reuchhn edited various Greek 
texts, published a Greek grammar, a whole 
senes of polemical pamphlets, and ahatideal 
drama (against the Obscurantists), and in De 
Verbo Mirifico and De Arte Cabbalistica 
shows a theosophico-cabbalistic tendency. 
See books on him by Geiger (1871), Hora- 
witz (1877) and Holstein (1888). 

REUTER, ro/ier, (1) FHtz (1810-74), 
Plattdeutsch humorist, born at Stavenhagen 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, studied law at 
Rostock and Jena. In 1833 he was con- 
demned to death — ^with other Jena students 
he had indulged in wild talk about the father- 
land— a sentence commuted to thirty years’ 
imprisonment. Released in 1840, with his 
career spoilt and his health mined, he tried to 
resume his legal studies, learned farming, and 
taught pupils. His rough Plattdeutsch verse 
setting of the jokes and merry tales of the 
country-side, Lduschen un Rimels (1853), 
became at once a great favourite; another 
humorous poem, /?e;V nah Beiligen (1855), 
was equally successful, followed by a second 
volume of Lduschen un Rimels (1858), and 
the tragic poem Kein HUsung (1858). Tlie 
rest of his best works, except the poem 
Hanne Ntite (1860), were all written in Low 
German prose. Ut de Franzosentid (1860; 
Eng. trans. as The Year *J3. 1873), Ut mine 
Festungstld (1862), and Ut mine Stromtid 
(1862-64), gave him fame abroad through all 
Germany. He lived at Eisenach from 1863, 
and there he died. See Wilbrandt's biography 
in the Werke (15 vols. 1863-75), and works 
by Glagau (2nd ed. 1875), Ebert (1874), 
Gaedertz (1890 and 1900), Romer (1895), 
Raatz (1895), Brandes (1899), Dohsc (1910). 

(2) Paul Julius, f^eUicix von (1816-99), 
born at Cassel, in 1849 formed at Aachen an 
organization for transmitting commercial 
news by telegraph. In 1851 he fixed his 
headquarters in London; and gradually his 
system spread to the remotest regions. In 
1865 he converted his business into a limited 
liability company, and in 1871 was made a 
baron by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
He died at Nice. See G. Storey, Reuters' 
Century {1951) and R. Jones, A Life in Reuters 
(1951). 

REUTHER, Walter Philip, ro/Ur (1907- ), 
American trades-union leader, president of 
the American Auto Workers’ Union, in 
1935 began to organize the automobile 
workers into what later became the largest 
union in the world, and fought constantly 
against Communist influence in trades- 
unionism. 

REVERE, Paul, rrf-vw' (1735-1818), Amcn- 
can patriot, hero of a poem by Longfellow, 
was oom in Boston, Mass., and after senring 
as lieutoiant of artillery (1756), followed the 
trade of goldsmith and copperplate printw. 
He was one of the party that destroyed the 
tea in Boston harbour, and he was at the 
head of a secret sociel^ formed to watch til# 
Brlttih. On ApriUS, 1775, ^ mt*t btfore 
Lexins^n ana Concord, he iw from 
ChaikstiMi in Ixndngton and LimK 
rousing the mimrie-men as he wenL jm thn 
war he became lieatmia&l-ectiQael of artifinryi 
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In 1801 he founded the Revere Copper 
Company at Canton, Mass. See Lives by 
Goss (2 vois. 1892) and Taylor (1930). 
REVILLE, Albert, ray-veel (1826-190^). 
French Protestant theologian of the advanced 
school, born at Dieppe, was pastor of the 
Walloon Church at Rotterdam 1851-72, 
lectured at Leyden, and in 1880 became 
professor of the History of Religions in the 
College de France. His works include a 
comparative history of philosophy and 
religion (1859; trans. 1864). 

REYBAUD, Louis, ray-bo (1799-1879), French 
journalist and politician, born at Marseilles, 
travelled in the Levant and India, and 
returning to Paris in 1829, wrote for the 
Radical papers and edited a history of the 
French expedition to Egypt (1830-36), &c. 
His Riformateurs ou Sociaiistes modernes 
(1840-43), popularized the word * Socialism *. 
He also wrote satirical novels, ridiculing the 
manners and institutions of his time. 
REYMONT, Wladyidhiw Stanislaw, ray'mont 
(1867-1925), Polish novelist, born at Kobiele 
WielKC, author of the tetralogy, The Peasants 
(1904-09), was awarded a Nobel prize in 
1924. Other books are The Comedienne 
<1896; trans. 1920) and The Year 1794 
(1913-18). 

REYNALD, Paul, ray-no ( 1 878- ), French 

statesman, bom at Barcclonnette, originally 
a barrister, held many French government 
posts, being premier during the fall of France 
in 1940. He was imprisoned by the Germans 
during the War. Afterwards he re«entered 
politics, and became a delegate to the 
Council of Europe (1949). His memoirs. La 
France a sauv4 PEurope (2 vote.) were pub- 
lished in 1948. 

REYNOLDS, (1) George William MacArthur 
(1814-79), English journalist. Chartist, and 
blood-and-thunder novelist was bom at 
Sandwich, in 1850 he started Reynoldses 
Weekly, 

(2) John Fulton (1820-63), American array 
officer, bom at Lancaster, Pa., was com- 
mandant at West Point in 1859, fought at 
Mechanicsville and Gaines’s Mills, and was 
taken prisoner at Glendale, but exchanged in 
August 1862. At the second battle or Bull 
Run his brigade prevented a total rout. In 
1863 he commanded a corps at Fredericks- 
burg, and fell at Gettysburg. 

(3) John Hamflton (1794-1852), English 
minor poet and lawyer, the fnend of Leigh 
Hunt, Keats and Hood, born at Shrewsbury 
and located at Christte Hospital, died in 
the fsle of Wight. 

(4) Sir Joshua (1723-92), English portrait 
painter, was bom at Plympton Earls near 
Plymouth, the seventh son of a clergyman 
and schoolmaster. Sent in 1740 to London 
to study art, in 1747 he settled at Plymouth 
IKick, now Devonport. At Rome (1749-52) 
he studied Raphael and Midielan^lo, and 
in the Vatican cau^t a chill which per- 

. maneotly affected his hearing. He now 
establiwed himself in London, and by 1760 
was at the height of his fame. In 1764 he 
fmiudedlhefiteraiy dub of which Dr Johnson, 
Gatddc, Burke, Goldsmith, Boswell and 
Sheri^ were members. He was one of the 

.earliest membm of the Incorporated Society 


of Artists, and on the establishment of the 
Royal Academy (1768) was elected its first 
president; in 1769 he was kniehted. In that 
year he delivered the first of his Discourses 
to the students of the Academy, which, along 
with his papers on art in the Idler, his annota- 
tions to Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, and his 
Notes on the Art of the Low Countries (the 
result of a visit in 1781), show a cultivated 
literary style. In 1784 he became painter to 
the king, and finished his Mrs Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse, a work existing in several 
versions. In 1789 his sight became affected, 
and he ceased to paint. The following 
year was embittered by a dispute with tne 
Academy which led to his resignation pf 
the presidentship, a resolution he afterwaras 
rescinded. He was buried in St Paul’s. It is 
in virtue of his portraits that Reynolds ranks 
as the head of the English school. They am 
notable for the dignity of their style, th^ 
power and expressiveness of their handling; 
the variety and appropriateness of theii^ 
attitudes, Uie beauty of their colouring, and 
the delicacy of their fiesh-painting. His 
pictures of children have an especial tender- 
ness and beauty which have given a world- 
wide celebrity to Master Bunbury, The 
Strawberry Girl, Simplicity, &c. His works 
are betw^n two and three thousand; and 
from these 700 engravings have been executed. 
See Memoirs by Northcote (1813), The 
Literary Works (with memoir, &c., by Beechy, 
1835), Life by Leslie and Tom Taylor (1865). 
Catalogue raisonni of the engravings by 
E. Hamilton (2nd ed. 1884), Reynolds and 
Gainsborough by Sir W. M. Conway (1885), 
and Lives by C. Phillips (1894), Graves and 
Cronin (1900) and D. Hudson (1958). 

(5) Osborne (1842-1912), British engineer, 
bom in Belfast, became the first professor 
of Engineering at Manchester (1868) and a 
Royal Society gold medallist (1888). He 
greatly improved centrifugal pumps. The 
’ Reynolds number \ a dimensionless ratio 
characterizing the dynamic state of a fluid, 
takes its name from him. 

(6) Samael William (1773-1835), English 
engineer, born in London, was an accom- 
plished mezzotinter producing many engrav- 
ings after portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, Lawrence and Opie. 

(7) Walter (d. 1327), English churchman, 
the son of a Windsor baker, was made by 
Edward 11 treasurer (1307) and Bishop ol' 
Worcester (1308), chancellor (1310), and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1314. He later 
declared for Edward 111, whom he crowned. 

RHAZES, or Rftzi, ray'zeez (fl. 925), Penrsian 
physician and alchemist of Baghdad. He 
wrote many medical works, some of which 
were translated into Latin and had consider- 
able influence on medical science in the 
Middle Ages. See A. CastigUont, History of 
Medicine 0947). 

RHEE, Synsman (1875- ), Korean states- 

man, was bom near Kaesong. Imprisoned 
from 1897 to 1904 for campaigning for 
reform and a constitutional monarchy, be 
went soon after his release to the United 
States, where he came under the influence 
of Woodrow Wilson, the apostle of self* 
determination. In 1910 he returped to 
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Japanese-annexed Korea, and after the 
unsuccessful rising of 1919 he became 
president of the exiled Korean Provisional 
Government. On Japan’s surrender in 1945 
the seventy-year-old exile saw his oppor- 
tunity, returned to Korea, and in 1948 was 
elected president of the Republic of South 
Korea. He opposed the Korean truce of 
1953, calling Korea’s continued partition 
’appeasement of the Communists*. Re- 
elected for a fourth term as president in 
March 1960, he was obliged to resign in April 
after large-scale riots and the resignation of 
his cabinet. A man of inflexible and often 
bellicose patriotism, his immense personal 
authority was derived from a lifetime of 
resistance and exile. His publications include 
Japan Inside Out (1941). 

RHEGOJS, Urbanos 0489-1541), German 
reformer, preached Lutheran doctrines at 
Aimsburg and later lived at Celle. 

RHEINBERGER, Joseph, rln'berg-dr (1839- 
1901), German composer, bom at Vaduz in 
Liechtenstein, held musical posts at Munich 
1855-94. His works include operas and 
organ sonatas. 

RHETICUS, real name Georg Joachim von 
Lauchen (1514-76), German astronomer and 
mathematician, born at Feldkirch in Austria, 
became professor of Mathematics at Witten- 
berg (1537), He is noted for his trigono- 
metrical tables (1596) and his table of sines to 
fifteen decimal places (1613). For a time he 
worked with Copernicus, whose De Rtvolu- 
tionibus Orbium Coelestium he was instru- 
mental in publishing. His own Narratio 
prima de libris revolutionum Copernici (1540) 
was the first account of the Copern ican 
theory. He died at Cassovia in Hungary. 

RHIGAS, Konstantinos, ree'gas (1760-98), 
Greek poet, organized the anti-Turkish 
revolutionary movement at Vienna, but was 
betrayed and shot. 

RHIJN, Pieter Johannes van, rtn (1886- ), 

Dutch astrophysicist, bom at Gouda, 
educated at Groningen, became the assistant, 
collaborator and successor of Kapteyn (q.v.). 

RHIND, Alexander Henry (1833-63), Scottish 
antiquary, born at Wick, founded the Rhind 
Lectures in archaeology, delivered at Edin- 
burgh. 

RHINE, Joseph Banks (1895- ), American 

psychologist, pioneer of parapsychology, 
born at Waterloo, Pennsylvania, studied at 
Chicago and Harvard and in 1937 became 
professor of Psycholomr at Duke University. 
His laboratory-devised experiments involving 
packs of specially designed cards established 
the phenomena of extra-sensory perception 
and of telepathy on a statistical basis, since 
some guessers achieved considerably better 
results than the average chance successes. 
Sec his respectably scientific works New 
Frontiers of the Mind (1937), Extra-Sensory 
Perception (1^40), Reach of Mind (1948) and 
with J, G, nratt, Parapsychoiogy (1958). 

RHODES, Cedi John (1853-1902), South 
African statesman, was bom at Bishop’s 
Stortford, where his father was vicar. He 
was sent for his health to Natal, and sub- 
Mquentl^ made a fortune at the Kimberley 
tuamond diggings and succeeded in amal- 
gamating the several diamond companies to 


form the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Company in 1888. (In that year he sent 
£10,()()0 to Parnell to forward the cause of 
Irish Home Rule.) He came back to England, 
entered at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
though his residence was cut short by ill- 
health, he ultimately took his degree. He 
entered the Cape House of Assembly as 
member for Barkly. In 1 884 General Gordon 
asked him to go with him to Khartoum as 
secretary; but Rhodes declined, having just 
taken office in the Cape ministry. In 1890 
he became prime minister of Cape Colony; 
but even berore this he had become a ruling 
spirit in the extension ‘of British territory in 
securing first Bechuanaland as a protectorate 
(1884) and later (1889) the charter for the 
British South Africa Co., of which till 1896 
he was managing director, and whose terri- 
tory has now become known as Rhodesia. 
His poli^ was the ultimate establishment of a 
federal South African dominion under the 
British flag. In 1895 he was made a member 
of the privy council. In 1896 he resigned 
the Cape premiership in consequence of com- 
plications arising from the ’unauthorized* 
raid into the Transvaal of Dr Jameson 
(q.v.), the Chartered Company’s admini- 
strator, in aid of the Uitlanders’ claims. His 
action was condemned by the South Africa 
Commission and by the British government. 
In the same year he succeeded in quelling the 
Matabele rebellion by personal negotiations 
with the chiefs. In 1899 he was capped 
D.C.L. at Oxford. He was a conspicuous 
figure during the war of 1899“ 1902, when he 
organized the defences of Kimberley during 
the siege. He left a remarkable will which, 
besides making great benefactions to Cape 
Colony, founded scholarships at Oxford for 
Americans, Germans and colonials. See 
Lives by Michell (1910), Fuller (1910), 
Williams (1921), McDonald (1927), Millin 
(1933) and Gross (1956). 

RHYS, rees, (1) Ernest Perdval (1859-1946), 
Anglo-Welsh editor and poet, born in 
London, spent much of his youth in 
Carmarthen and became a mining engineer. 
Abandoning this for a writing career in 1886, 
he was first a free-lance then on the staff* of 
Walter Scott’s publishing house, for whom 
he edited the Camelot Classics series. He is 
perhaps best known as editor of the Everyman 
Library of classics. He wrote volumes of 
romantic verse including A London Rose 
(1891), Rhymes for Everyman (1933) and 
Song of the Sun (1937). Also a notable 
literary critic, he wrote English Lvric Poetry 
(1913) ; Everyman Remembers (1931) and 
Wales England Wed (1941) arc volumes of 
reminiscences. 

(2) Sir John (1840-1915), Welsh philologist, 
bom in Cardiganshire, taught in Anglesea 
until 1865, when he entered Jesus College, 
Oxford, and continued his studies in 
France and Germany. From 1871 an 
inspector of schools in Wales, in 1877 he 
b^ame professor of Celtic at Oxford, in 
1881 a fellow of Jesus^ and in 1895 its 
principal. He was a distinguished authority 
on Mtic philology, author of Celtic Britain 
(1882). Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lectures^ 

1888), &C. 
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RHYS-DAVIDS. Sec Davids. 

RIBALTA. FWindsco de (1550-1628), Spanish 
painter, bom in Castel16n de la Plana, 
studied at Rome, and settled at Valencia. 
Noted as a painter of historical subjects and 
for his use of chiaroscuro, his works include 
■ The Last Supper and his Christ in Madrid. 
Hfs sons, Jose (1588-1656) and Juan (1597- 
1628), were also Valencian painters. 
RIBBENTROP, Joachim von (1893-1946), 
German politician, was a wine-merchant who 
became a member of the National Socialist 
party in 1932. Finally Hitler's adviser in 
foreign affairs, he was responsible in 1935 for 
the Anglo-German naval pact, becoming the 
following year ambassador to Britain and 
foreign minister (1938-45). He was taken 
by the British in 1945 and condemned to 
death and executed at Nuremberg. 

RIBERA, Jttsepe de (1588-1656), called Lo 
Spfl^pioletfo (* The Little Spaniard '), Spanish 
painter and etcher, bom at J^tiva, settled in 
Naples, and became court-painter. He 
delighted in the horrible, choosing often such 
sul^ects as the martyrdom of the saints 
ana painting them with a bold, unsympathetic 
power. Later works were calmer and more 
subtle and include The Immaculate Conception 
and paintings of the Passion. 

RIBOT, ree-bS, (1) Alexandre (1842-1923), 
French statesman, was bom at St Omer and 
became premier in 1892, 1895, 1917, foreign 
minister 1890-93, finance minister 1914-17. 
An academician in 1906, he wrote Letters to a 
Friend, which were translated in 1925. 

(2) Thdodule Annand (1839-1916), French 
psychologist, bora at Guingamp, was from 
1888 a College de France professor. A 
pioneer in experimental psychology, he wrote 
many works including English Psychohtty 
(1873), Heredity (1875) and Diseases of the 
W/0884). 

RICARDO, David (1772-1823), English politi- 
cal economist, bom in London, was brought 
up by his father, a Jewish stockbroker, to 
the same business. In 1793 he married 
^ Priscilla Ann Wilkinson, a Quakeress, and 
turned Christian; then, starting for himself, 
be made a large fortune by 1814. In 1 799 his 
interest in political economy was awakened 
by Smithes Wealth of Nations. His pamphlet. 
The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the 
Depreciation of Bank-notes (1809), was an 
argument in favour of a metaUic basis, in 
^ 1817 apmred the work on which his repu- 
tation ^leflly rests. Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, a discussion of value, 
Mm, rent, Ac. In 1819 he became Radical 
M.P. for Portarlington. He died at his 
Gloucestershire seat, Gatcombe Park, His 
^lecM works were edited, with a Ufe, by 
M‘ColUKh (1846); his letters to Malthos, to 
McCulloch, and to H. Trower and others 
jjg; edited by Bonar and Hollander (1887- 
gudy by Hollander (I9J<0. 
mCASCM.!, jNron Mt&o (180M0), Italian 
bom at Florence, was a leadbig 
for t«n years worked suo 
at dritning ^ tWan Mareimna, 


join Piedmont with Tuscany. He was head 
of the ministry in 1861-62 and 1866-67. See 
his Letters e documenti (1886-94), and Lives 
by Gotti (1894) and Hancock (1926). 

RICCI, Matteo, reePchee (1552-1610), Italian 
missionary, founder of the Jesuit missions in 
China, was bom at Macerata, studied at 
Rome, and lived at Nanking and at Peking. 
He so mastered Chinese as to write dialogues, 
Ac., which received much commendation 
from the Chinese literati, and met with 
extraordinary success as a missionary. 
RICCIO. See Rizzio. . 

RICE, (1) Edmund Ignathis (1762-1844). Irish 
philanthropist, born near Callan, was origini- 
ally a Waterford provision merchant. 1% 
1802-20 he founded the Irish Christiaii 
Brothers for the education of the noor. Hq 
was superior-general of the order till 1838. 

(2) Elmer ( 1 892- ), American dramatisLi 
bora Elmer Reizenstein in New York, studied 
law and took to writing plays. His proliOc 
output includes On Trial (1913), The Adding 
Machine (1923), Street Scene (1929), which 
won the F^litzer prize, 77re Left Bank (1931), 
Two on an Island (1940), Cue for Passion 
(1958), Ac. 

(3) James (1843 82), English novefist, from 
1872 collaborateur with Sir Walter Besant 
(Q.V.), was bom at Northampton, studied at 
Queen's College, Cambridge, drifted from 
law into literature, and was proprietor and 
editor of Once a Week 1868-72. 

RICH, (1) Baraabe (c. 1540-1620), English 
pamphleteer and romance-writer, was born 
in Essex, and under the patronage of Sir 
Christopher Hatton served as a soldier in 
France, the Low Countries and Ireland. 
His Apolonius and Silla (contained in Biche, 

' kb Farewell to the Military Profession* 1581) 

/ was used by Shakespeare as a source m^the 
t plot of Twelfth Night. 

(2) Edmund. Sec EoMimD (Sr). 

(3) Penelofie. Sec Siotonr, Sm Pinup, 
RICHARD, name of three kings of England ‘ 

Rkbard I (1157-99), Coemr de lien, third 
son of Henry II, was bom at (Mbro, and 
whilst still a child was invested with (he duchy 
of Aquitaine, his mother Eleanor's patri- 
mony. In England Ridiard did not spend in 
all bis life a full twelvemonth; It may reason’ 
ably be doubted whether he could speak 
Eniriish. He was induced by his mother to 
join hit brothers Henry and Geoffhey in their 
rebellion (1173) against their fbdier (see 
Hsnry fl); and m lt89 he was again in arms 
against his father and in teague with Philip 
Augustus of France. Rlchardoeci^ king of 
England, Duke of Normatu!^ dua Count of 
Ai^u on July 5, 1189. But he had already 
taken the cnisaderis vows; to raise the 
necessary funds he sold whoever he could. 
In 1 190 be and Philip set out for Palmtine. 
Both spent the winter in StcBy, whose throne 
had just been seized by tlm Norman Tancred. 
Tancred made hts peace by iSviiig up to 
Richard hit sister me widowed 
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Rhodes, routed Isaac, deposed him, and gave 
his crown to Guy de Lusignan. In Cyptm he 
married Berengaria of Navarre, and on June 8 
landed near Acre, which surrendered. 
Richard^s exploits— hts march to Joppa, his 
two advances on Jerusalem (the city he never 
beheld), his capture of the fortresses in the 
south of Palestine, and his relief of Joppa — 
excited the admiration of Christendom. In 
September he concluded a three years* peace 
with Saladin, and started off home alone. 

He was shipwrecked in the Adriatic, and in 
disguise made his way through the dominions 
of his bitter enemy, Leopold, Duke of Austria, 
but was recognized, seized and handed over 
to the Emperor Henry VI (1193), who 
demanded a heavy ransom. Richard's loyal 
subjects raised the money, and he returned 
home (March U94). Although his brother 
John used his utmost endeavours to prevent 
his return, Richard generously forgave him; 
and, proceeding to France, spent the rest of 
his life warring against Philip. He was killed 
whilst besieging the castle of Chaluz, and 
was buried at Fontevrault. See Blondel; 
Stubbs's Const. Hist. (vol. i), and books by 
K. Norgate (1903, 1924), Ramsay (1903) 
and P, Henderson (1958). 

Richard If (1.367-1400), son of Edward the 
Black Prince, was bom at Bordeaux, and 
succeeded his grandfather, Edward III, 
June 21, 1377. The government was en- 
trusted to a council of twelve, but John of 
<3atmt (d.v.) gained control of it. The war 
going on with France and the extravagance 
of the court cost money; and more was 
wasted by the government, for which John of 
Gaunt was held to be mainly responsible. 
The poll-tax of 1380 provoked popular 
risings; the men of Essex and Kent, 100,000 
strong, marched upon London, The 
men consented to return home when Richard 
at Mile End (June 14, 1381) assured them he 
would liberate the villeins and commute their 
personal service into money rent. The men 
of Kent, after destroying the Savoy (Gaunt s 
palace), burning Temple Bar, opening the 
prisons, breaking into the Tower, and slaying 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, met the king 
at Smtthflefd (1 5th), where, during the 
negotiations, William Walworth, mavor of 
London, struck down Wat Tyler, their leader. 
The king at once rode amongst them, 
exclaiming be would be their leader, and 
granted them the concessions demanded. 
From this time John of Gaunt kept much in 
the backgr^nd, until in 1 386 he retired to the 
Continent. In 1385 Rivard invaded Scot- 
land and burned Edinburgh. Khwl the 
same time another coalition of the baronial 
party, headed by the Duke of Gloucester, 
oetsan to oppose the king. They impeached 
several of tt» friends to 1388, and secur^ 
convictions and executions. But on May 3, 
1389, Richard auddeniy declared himself of 
for ei|^ yeam he ruled ^ a moderate 
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absolute monarch. He had Gloucester, 
Arundel and Warwick arrested for con- 
spiracy. Arundel was beheaded; Gloucester 
was sent a prisoner to Calais, and died in 
prison, probably murdered; Warwick was 
banished, and so was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 1 398 the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Duke of Hereford (Henry, John of 
Gaunt's son) were accused of treason; 
Norfolk was banished for life and Hereford 
for ten years. In 1399 John of Gaunt died, 
and Hereford succeeded him as Duke of 
Lancaster. Richard in May went over to 
Ireland, and Henry of Lancaster landed on 
July 4. Richard hurried back, submitted to 
his cousin at Flint (August 19), and was put 
in the Tower. On September 29 he resigned 
the crown, and next day was deposed by 
parliament, which chose Henry as his 
successor. Richard seems to have been 
murdered at Pontefract Castle early in 1400. 

Sec study by A. Steel (1941). 

Richard III (1452-85), youngest brother of 
Edward IV, was born at Fotheringhay 
Castle. After the defeat and death of his 
father, the Duke of York, in 1460, he was 
sent to Utrecht for safety, but returned to 
England after Edward had won the crown 
(1461), and was created Duke of Gloucester. 

In the final struggle between York and 
Lancaster he took an active share, and is 
believed to have had a hand in the murder of 
Prince Edward, Henry Vi’s son, after 
Tewkesbury, and of Henry himself. In 1472 
he married Anne, younger daughter of 
Warwick the King-maker. This alliance was 
resented by his brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
who had married the elder sister, and wished 
to keep Warwick's vast possessions to him- 
self. Clarence was impeached and put to 
death in the Tower, February 18, 1478. Of 
this judicial murder Gloucester is likewise 
accused; but the evidence is slight. In 1482 
he commanded the army that invaded Scot- 
land and captured Berwick. In 1483, whilst 
still in Yorkshire, he heard of King Ed^rd s 
death (April 9), and learned that he himsetf^i^'^ 
was guardian of his son and heir, Edward V, 
then thirteen. On his way south the Prohor 
arrested Earl Rivers and Lord Richard Grey, 
the uncle and step-brother of the young ki^« 
and rallied to himself the old nobility. . On 
June 1 3 he suddenly accused Lord Hastings, 
a leading member of the council, of tmason, 
and had him beheaded. On June 16 the,^ 
queen-dowager was induced to give up hct 
other son, the little Duke of York, and he 
was put into the Tower to k^p his brotne^ 
the king, company. The parliament desired 
Richard to assume the crovm, and on July n 
he was crowned. Rivers and Grey nnving 
executed on June 25. Richard s 
supporter all through had Sl 
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deed was done so secretly that the nation did 
not know of it until some time after. Henry 
landed at Milford Haven on August 7, 1485 ; 
Richard met him at Bosworth on the 22ndf 
and there lost his kingdom and his life. Had 
Richard been born the lawful heir to the 
throne and succeeded to it peacefully, he 
Wuld probably have been a great king; for 
he was a very capable ruler. See Sir T. 
More*s History of King Richard III (1513), 
Horace Walpole’s Historic Doubts (1768), 
Jesse’s Memoirs of Richard III (1862), Legge’s 
The Unpopular King (1885), and James 
Gairdner’s Life and Reign of Richard III 
(3rd ed. 1898); and Sir Clements R. Mark- 
ham’s book ’ whitewashing ’ him (1907). 

RICHARD, (I) of Bury. See Aungerville. 

(2) of Cirencester (c. 1335-1401), English 
chronicler, was in 1355 a Benedictine monk 
at Westminster. Hts only extant work is a 
poor compilation, the Speculum Historiale de 
Gestis Regum Angliae 447-1066, edited by 
Prof. Mayor (Rolls series, 1863-69). But 
Richard’s name is best known as the alleged 
author of the De Situ Britanniae, long 
accepted as an authoritative work on Roman 
Britain, and first printed in 1758 by its 
ingenious compiler, Charles Julius Bertram 
(1723-65), English teacher at Copenhagen, 
who professed to have discovered it in the 
Royal Library there. In the same volume 
were included the works of Gildas and 
Nennius. An English translation forms 
one of the ’Six Old English Chronicles’ 
in Bohn’s ’Antiquarian Library’ (1848), 
Stukeley, Gibbon and Linpard cited it with 
respea; but its authenticity received its 
death-blow from Mr. B, B. Woodward, 
librarian of Windsor Castle, in the Gentle* 
man*s Magazine ( 1 866-67), See Prof. M ayor’s 
preface. 

(3) of ComwaU (1209-72). bom at Win- 
chester, second son of King John, in 1225-26 
with his uncle, William of Salisbury, com- 
manded an expedition which recovered 
Gasconv. Married to a daughter of the Earl 

^ of Pembroke, he for some years acted with 
the Enfijfsh barons. But in 1240-41 he was 
away on a crusade; in 1244 he married 

V, Sanchia of Provence, sister of Queen Eleanor ; 
and in 1257 be was elected titular kit^ of the 
Romans, and crowned at Aix-la«Chapelle. 
In the struggle between Henry llifand the 
barons Richard at first acted as peacemaker, 
but soon he sided with his brother apainst 
Stmmi de Montfort. He was taken prisoner 
at Lewes 0264), and imprisoned until 
Evesham (1265) set him free. He died 
bfoken-heahed at the loss of his eldest son, 
Henry, murdered at Viterbo by a Mont- 
fort. 

(4) of WaUingfoid (1292-1335), studied 
Rtathmatics and astronomy, and in 1326 was 
raised to the abbai^ of St Albans. He is 
regarded as the father of Enidish trigono- 

Rli^MIDSy (1) Frank, properly Charles 
IRuMBton (1875- ), Enmish author of the 

• Tom M«riy V * Billy Bonier ’ and other 
sci^ ftoiy series, wrote for boys’ mtpers, 
jgd The Gem <190^39) and 

f The Mmtff timughout their years 

ptAfismien, Afterthesecond World War 


he published school-stories in book and play 
form, and his Autobiography (1952). 

(2) Sir Gordon (1904- ), English jockey, 
born at Oakengates, Shropshire, the son of a 
miner, was champion jockey many times 
from 1925, and by 1952 had established the 
world record of winning rides (over 4500). 
He was knighted in 1953, and retired in 1954, 
thereafter concentrating on training. 

(3) Henry Brinley (1819-85), Welsh pianist 

and composer, born at Carmarthen, the son 
of an organist, composed songs, piano pieces 
and choruses, among them ’ God Bless the 
Prince of Wales ’. ‘ 

(4) Ivor A. See Ogden. 

(5) Theodore WUliam (1868-1928), Ameri- 
can chemist, born in Germantown, Penn-" 
sylvania, became professor at Harvard in 
1901 and was Nobel prize-man in 1914. Best 
known for his work on atomic weights, he 
also carried out important investigations in 
thermochemistry and thermodynamics. 

RICHARDSON, (I) Sir Albert ^ward (1880^- 
), English architect, bom in London. He 
studied at London University, was professor 
of Architecture there from 1919 to 1946, and 
in 1947 became professor in the Royal 
Academy Schools. He was president of the 
Royal Academy from 3954 to 1956. His 
publications include Design in Civil Archi* 
lecture (1948) and Georgian Architecture 
( 1 949), He was elected to the Royal Academy 
in 1944 and was knighted in 1956. 

(2) Charles (1775-1865), English lexico- 
grapher, bom at Tulsc Hill, Norwood, 
studied law, kept school till 1827 at Ctapham, 
published Illustrations of English Philology 
(1815), but is remembered for hts New 
English Dictionary (2 vols. 1835-37). A later 
work was On the Study of Language HS54), 

(3) Dorothy Miller (1873-1957), English 
novelist, bom at Abingdon, was an early 
exponent of the ’ stream of consciousness ' 
style. She wrote a dozen novels of this type, 
collected under the title Pilgrimage, 

(4) Henry Handel, pen-name of Ethel 
Horence Undesay (1870-1946), Australian 
novelist, was bom in Melbourne, travelled 
and studied on the Continent, and after her 
marriage in 1895 lived in Strasbourg, in 1904 
settling in England. Her first novel was 
Maurice Guest (1908), but she attained 
distinction only on the publication in 1929 
of the third part of the somewhat ponderous 
trilogy The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, See 
her unfinished posthumous autobiography 
Myself When Young (1948) and the study cd. 
Purdie and Roncoroni (1958). 

(5) Henry Hobson (1838-86), an American 
architect, his specialty Romanesque, and his 
chief work Trinity Church. Boston (1877), 

(6) Sir John (1787 -1865), ScoUish natura- 

list, bom at Dumfries, in 1807 became a 
navy-surgeon, served in the Arctic expeditions 
of Parry and Franklin <1819-22, 1825-27), 
and the Franklin search expedition of 1848- 
1849. Knitted in 1846, be wrote Fswwfl 
BoreaU*Amerieana (1829-37), Ichthyology Of 
the Voyage of Erebus and Terror 

(1844^), and o&er works. See a Life of 
feto by M’Hraith (1868), . ^ 

(7) Jamlta (1665-1745), a Lon<i<»« 
portrait-painter and writer on art. 
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(8) Sir Owen WUlans (1879-1959), English 
physicist, was born in Dewsbury, Yorks, and 
educated at Cambridge, where at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory he began his famous work 
on thermionicSt a term he himself coined to 
describe die phenomena of the emission of 
electricity from hot bodies ; for this work he 
was awarded the 1928 Nobel prize for physics. 

He was appointed professor of Physics at 
Princeton in 1906, at King’s College, London, 
in 1914, and from 1924 to 1944 was Yarrow 
research professor of the Royal Society. 
Elected F.R.S. in 1913, he was knighted in 
1939. 

(9) Sir Ralph (1902- ). English actor, was 
bom in Cheltenham. He made his London 
d^but in 1926 at the Haymarkct, and played 
leading parts (including the title-rdles of 
Maugham’s Sheppey and Priestley’s Johnson 
over Jordan) with the Old Vic Company 
(1930-32 and 1938). After war service he 
became co-director of the Old Vic, played 
with the Stratford-on-Avon company in 1952, 
and toured Australia and New Zealand in 
1955. Other stage appearances include Home 
at Seven, The White Carnation and A Day at 
the Sea, and his films include The Shape of 
Things to Come, Anna Karenina and The 
Heiress, He was knighted in 1947. Sec 
biography by H. Hobson (1958). 

(fo) Samuel (1689-1761), English novelist, 
was bom in Derbyshire, where his fathin*, a 
London joiner, had apparently taken refuge 
after the Monmouth rebellion. He may have 
gone to Merchant Taylors* School. He was 
apprenticed to a printer, married his master s 
daughter and set up in business for him^lf, 
in Salisbury Court where in the heyday of his 
fame (and in much enlarged premises) he 
received Dr. Johnson, Young and the blue- 
stockings. His wife does not seem to have 
elevate herself for such company. Me was 
represented as the model parent and cham- 
pion of women, but his three daughters seem 
to have had a repressed upbringing. In an 
autobiographic letter he says tliat as a boy 
he wrote their love-letters for a group of 
young women and this may have own the 
origin of his epistolary novels. In 1741 he 
published Utters Written to and J or Particular 
Friends, generally referred to as hatmhar 
Utters, which gave advice on * How to think 
and act justly and prudently m the fjmmon 
concerns of human life . 1741, his 

first novel, is alim * a scries of famihar letters 
now fifit published in order to cultivate the 
Principles of Virtue and Religion .and this 
was tm aim of all his works. The virtue 
taught was of the prudential sort and me 
manners mean and bourgwis and, as ts wcu 
known, Fielding started his career with his 
parody, Joseph Andrews, in reaction 
the printer’s stuffy moralism- After holding 
out for conditions against her brutal em- 
ployer, Pamela, in the seauei, plays the Lady 
Bountiful and mindes easily m genteel life. 
Whcthcar we disuac more Richardsons 
morality or his obsequiousness to the 
quality ' is a moot point. In his second novel, 
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parental repression is also to be corrected. 
With all her charm Clarissa is too much th© 
victim of her pride for her tragedy to be truly 
moving and Lovelace is too ambiguous a 
character to be credible. Nevertheless, our 
ancestors wallowed through the seven 
volumes issued in 1 748. Richardson was now 
famous, flattered by society as he took the 
cure at Tunbridge Wells or was visited at his 
fine new house Northend. He corresponded 
with several society women, including Lady 
Bradshaigh, Mrs Chapone, &c. Fine ladies 
and gentlemen like Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Horace Walpole and Lord 
Chesterfield might * hesitate dislike *, the 
middle orders were enthusiastic. Richard- 
son’s third novel, Sir Charles Crandison, 
1754, designed to portray the perfect gentle- 
man, turns on the question of divided love; 
Sir Charles having engaged himself to an 
aristocratic Italian girl is not free to marry 
Harriet, whom he had rescued from the 
vicious Sir Hargrave Potlexfen. Love finds 
a way for in the end Qementina Porretta 
decides that she cannot marry a heretic. 
The Italian scene is quite beyond Richard- 
son’s experience and Sir Charles has always 
been voted a prig. Even Lady Bradshaigh 
protested. Still, if one can find time to get 
through one or other of these * large still 
books ’ one may understand why not only 
English bluestockings but Continental writers 
raved about them. Diderot’s eulogy in U 
Journal itranger, though extravagant, is 
sincere — ^his La R^iigieuse is modelled on 
Richardson— and Rousseau’s La NouvelJe 
Hiloise confesses his discipleship. Apart 
from Its technical advantages (and dis- 
advantages), the epistolary method was a 
means to suggest authenticity at a time when 
mere fiction was frowned upon. Thus 
Richardson called himself the editor not 
author of his works. He was a redoubtable 
correspondent. Mrs Barbauld’s edition of 
the correspondence, with biography, did not 
exhaust it, nor has it been finally collected. 
See studies by Clara Thomson (1900) ba.sed 
on Mrs Barbauld but with use of the Forster 
collection of letters. More recent studies arc 
by A, D, McKillop and W. M. Sale, botb 
1936. Saintsbury’s Utters from Sir Charles 
Crandison (1895) is useful to the student as it 
interweaves a synopsis of the narrative with 
the letters selected. 

RICHELIEU, Armand Jean Duplessls, Car- 
dinal, l)nc de, ree-sh^-lya (1585-1642), was 
born into a noble but impoverished family, 
of Richelieu near Chinon, and was baptized 
in Paris. He abandoned the military pro- 
fession for the clerical in order to keep in 
the family the bishopric of Logon, to which 
he was consecrated at twenty-two. In 1616 
he rose to be secretary at war and for foreign 
affairs, but next year was sent back to his 
diocese. In 1622 he was named cardinal, in 
1624 minister of state to Louis XUI. His 
first important measure was the blow to 
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Montauban, the last leAige of Humenot 
independence. In 1630 he entered Italy with 
a splendid army, and reduced Savoy. Mean- 
while he pliingM into tortuous intrigues with 
the Italian princes, the pope and the Protes- 
tants of the North against the House of 
Austria. He promised a large subsidy to 
^Custavus Adolphus, and succeeded in 
persuading Ferdinand to dismiss Wallenstein. 
The first treaty of Cherasco (April 1631) 
ended the Italian war; the second gave 
France the strategic position of Pinerolo. 
Just before this final triumph Richelieu 
successfully surmounted a great combination 
formed for his downfall by the queen-mother, 
the House of Guise and others. He now was 
made duhe, and governor of Brittany. 
Further intngues and attempted rebellions 
were crushed with merciless severity — Maril- 
lac and Montmorency and other nobles were 
sent to the block. In July 1 632 Richelieu had 
seized the duchy of Lorraine. He continued 
hrs intrigues with the Protestants against 
Ferdinand, subsidizing them with his gold, 
but till 1635 took no open part in the war. 
In that year, after completing his preparations 
and concluding an alliance with Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy. Bernard of Saxc-Weimar 
and the Dutch, he declared war on Spain. 
His first efforts were unsuccessful: Picco- 
lomini entered Picardy and threatened Paris. 
But Richelieu rose to the height of his genius; 
with 30,000 foot and 12,000 horse he swept 
the enemy out of Picardy while Bernard 
drove them across the Rhine, and in 1638 
destroyed the imperial army at Rheinfelden. 
His policy soon led to the disorganization of 
the TOwer of Spain — ^revolts in Catalonia and 
the loss of Portugal ; the victories of Wolfcn- 
bfittel and Kempten over the Imperialist 
forces in Germany; and at length in 1641 in 
Savoy also the ascendency of the French 
party. But the hatred of the great French 
nobles had never slumbered, and Richelieu^s 
safety lav in the king’s helplessness without 
him. The last conspiracy against him was 
"that of Cinq-Mars (q.v.), whose intngues 
with the Duke of Bouillon and the Spanish 
court were soon revealed to the cardinal, the 


RICHEPIN, Jean, wsh-pf (1849-1926), 
French poet, playwright and novelist, was 
humbly bom at Medeah, Algeria, and prior 
to the appearance of his first romance in 1872 
had been franc-tireur, sailor, actor. His 
revolutionary book of poems. La Chanson des 
Gueux (1876), led to a fine and his imprison- 
ment. 

RICHET, Charles Robert, ree-shay (1850- 
1935), French physiologist, was bom and 
educated in Paris, where he was professor 
from 1887 to 1927. For his work on the 
phenomenon of anaphylaxis he was awarded 
the 1913 Nobel prize for medicine. He also t 
did research on semm therapy. f 

RICHMOND, (1) George (1809-96), English^ 
portrait-painter, was bora, a miniaturist’s son, ] 
at Brompton; came under Blake’s infiuence; * 
made a Gretna Green marriage (1831); 
studied in Paris, Italy, and Germany; was 
made A.R.A. 1857 and R.A. 1866. 

(2) Lcgh (1772-1827), English clergyman, 
bom at Liverpool. He wrote the DatrymatCs 
Daughter^ Negro Servant^ and Young Cottager^ 
three famous evangelical tracts, collected as 
Anttals of the Poor (1814). Sec Mundy and 
Wright’s Turvev and Legh Richmond (2nd ed. 
1894). 

(3) Sir WQliam Blake (1843-1921), English 
ortrait and mythological painter, son or(l), 
ora in London, studied in Italy, was Oxford 

Slade professor 1878-83, and was made 
A.R.A. 1888. R.A. 1896, K.C.B. 1897. The 
St Paur.s mosaics are his work. 

RICHTER, (1) Hans (1843-1916), Hungarian 
conductor, born at Raab, had conducted 
successively at theatres in Munich, Budapest 
and Vienna, when in 1879 he began the 
Orchestral Concerts in London. In 1893 he 
became first court Kapeltmeistar at Vienna, 
in I90B-I1 was conductor of the Mal]6 
orchestra. He was an authority on the music 
of Wagner, with whom he was closely 
associated in the Bayreuth festival. 

(2) Hieronymus Theodor (1824-98), German 
chemist, bom in Dresden, at the age of 
nineteen, with Reich, discovered by sp^o- 
scopic analysis the element indium in dne- 
blende. He became director of the Freiburg 


%iceiitre of a network of espiona^ which 
covered the whole of France. Cinq-Mars and 
De Thou were arrested and executed. But 
the great minister died December 4, 1642. 
Whilst overwhelming the citizens with 
taxation, he had built up the power of the 
French crown, achieved for France a prepon- 
derance in Europe, destroyed the local 
liberties' of France, and crushed every 
element of constitutional government He 
never sacrificed to personal ambition what 
hi thottglit the intmsu of his country, but 
he often forgot In his methods the laws of 
agerafity aiuf humanity. The weakest point 
. m Riciielieu’t dtaracter was his library 
ambiribn. Hfs plays sleep in safe obtfvibu, 
but his Mimoires are still read wHh interest. 
He fotmded the Fiendi Academy. See his 
Coimppndeace and State ^pett (8 vots. 
ahd books Dussieux (1889. 

(1884-610)* fmk&L {1893-W, 
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School of Mines. 

(3) Jeremiai Bcidambi (1762-1807), Ger- 
man chemist, was bom in Silesia, studied 
under Kant at KOnigsberg* and discovered 
the law of equivatent proportions. 

(4) Johani Paul Frfedrkb, often known as 
Jean Panl (1763-1825)^, German novelist and 
humorist, was bom at Wunsiedel In N. 
Bavaria, and was sent in 1781 to Leipzig to 
study theology; but literature had stronger 
charm for him. He got into debt, and In 1784 
fled from Leiprie. to hide In the poverty- 
stricken home of his widowed mother at Hof. 
His first lltcraiy * children ’ were satires which 
no one would publish, until in 1783 Vos^f 
Berlin gave him forty louls d’or for 
Greenland Law^suitf^ The book wm a failure, 
and for three years lean Paid straggled on at 
home. In he began to ^leadl. and 
during Ids nine years of twioritep j^uoed 
die sMbfeal 
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by Carlyle* 1827), and the Parson^s 
Jubilee (1797); the grand romances The 
Invisible Lodge (1793), Hesperus (179S), and 
P/ec«, or SiebenkSs 
(1796-97); Campanerthal (1797), on the 
immortality of the soul; and the prose idyll. 
My Prospective Autobiography (1799). The 
Invisible Lodge was his first literary success; 
Hesperus made him famous. From this time 
for a few years Jean Paul was the object of 
extravagant idolatry on the part of the women 
of Germany. In 1801 he married a Berlin 
lady, and three years later settled at Bayreuth, 
where he died, November 14, 1825. The 
principal works of his married life were the 
romances. Titan (180(M)3) and Wild Oats 
(1804-05), the former accounted by himself 
his masterpiece; Schmeltzle*s Journey to 
Fldtz (1809: trans. by Carlyle, 1827) and 
Or. Xatzenberger's Trip to the Spa (1809), 
the best of his satirtco'humorous writings; 
the idyll FlbePs Life (1812); the fragment of 
another grand romance, Nicholas Markgraf 
or The Comet (1820-22); reflections on 
literature {Vdrschule der Aesthetik; improved 
ed. 1812); another series on education 
(Levana^ 1807), a book that ranks with 
Rousseau's Emile; various patriotic writings 
(1808-12); and an unfinished Autobiography 
(1826). Jean Paul stands by himself in 
German literature. All his great qualities of 
imaipnatton and intellect were made ministers 
to Jits humour, which had the widest range, 
movmg from the petty follies of individual 
men and the absurdities of social custom up 
to the paradoxes rooted in the universe. 
But of all great writers he is one of the most 
d ifficuU to understand. See Lives by Nerrlich 
(1889), Harich (1925), Burschcll (1926); 
Carlyle's Miscellaneous Essays: an English 
Life, with Autobiography (1845); and Lady 
Chatterton's translated extracts (1859). 
RICHTHOFEN, riKMt'hdf^en, (1) FerdhiaiMl, 
Rsma von (1833-1905), German geographer 
and travplkr, bom at Karlsruhe in Silesia, in 
I860 accompanied a Prussian expedition to 
eastern Asia, then daring the next twelve years 
travelled in Java, Stain, Burma, California, 
the Sierra Nevada, and China and Japan 
( 1 868-72). After his return ( 1 872) he became 
president of the Berlin Geographical Society 
(1873-78), profesaor of Gwlogy at Bonn 
(I87S), and of Geography at Leipzig (1883), 
at Berlin (1886). His reputation rests upon 
his great work on China (1877-1912), 

der Geographie (J883), die. 

W MiSred, Baron von (1882-1918), 
German airman, bom in Schweidnitz. At 
first tn the cavalry, he later joined the German 
air force, and during the first World War, as 
commander of the lUh Chasing Squadron 
( Rit^thofen's Flying Circus % was noted 
for hii hM number (80) of aerial victories. 
He was shot down behind the British lines. 
^ the bingraphy by F. Gibbons (1930) and 
(195^ Md Brown, The Flying Circus 

ilMWH (1776.1841}, 
wdutect* bom at Majdesdieaaf was in 
laoemsto dltei»lst»;^frocer^ doctor, ^ewn- 

in 1820 architect at Birmingham. 
Hf dMttMl a nnoflibor of diuntes in the 


revived Gothic style; also the New Court at 
St John’s College, Cambridge. He wrote 
England (1817). 

MDDELL, (Ij GecMTge Allardice Riddell, Ist 
Baron (l8o5Ll934), British lawyer and 
newspaper proprietor, bom at Duns, Berwick- 
shire. Educated in London, he rose from 
boy clerk to solicitor, and through one of Ids 
clients, the Cardiff Western Mail, became 
further involved in the newspaper world, at 
first as legal adviser to the News of the World, 
later as its chairman; he became chairman 
also of George Newnes, Ltd. Knighted in 
1909, he represented the British press at the 
Paris peace conference in 1919, and the 
following year was raised to the peerage. 
See his Diaries (1933) for the years 1908 to 
1923. 

(2) Henry Scott (1798-1870), minor Scot- 
tish poet, born, a shepherd’s son, at Ewes, 
Dumfriesshire, from 1831 was a minister at 
Teviothead. See memoir by Dr Brydon 
prefixed to Poems (1871). 

RIDDING, George (1828-1905), born at 
Winchester, and educated there and at 
BailioK became a fellow of Exeter in 1851, 
head of Winchester in 1 868, as such making 
widespread improvements in the amenities 
and standaro of education of the school, and 
first Bishop of Southwell in 1884. 

RIDEAL, Sir Eric Kelghtley, rhdeeT (1890- 
), English chemist, educated at Cam- 
bridge and Bonn, held chairs at Cambridge 
(1930-46), the Royal Institution, London 
(1946-49). and London University (195(K55). 
He worked on colloids and catalysis, and 
devised the Rideal-Walker test for the ^rmi* 
cidal power of a disinfectant. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1930 and knighted in 1951. 
RIDGE, WUiiam Pett (1857-1930), English 
writer bom at Chartham, Kent, is best 
known as an exponent of cockney humour 
{A Clever Wife, Mord Em'lv, dfcc.). 
RIDGWAY, (1) Matthew Bunker (1895- ), 

American general, commanded air-borne 
troops in the 2nd World War, headed the 
U.N. Conunand in the Far East 1951-52, 
succeeded Eisenhower as supreme allied 
commander in Europe, was army chief of 
staff 1953 until 1955, in which year be 
awarded the Hon. K.C.B. 

(2) Robert (1850-1929), American orni- 
thologist, born in Mount Carmel, Illinois, 
wrote The Birds of Middle and North America 
(8 vols. 1901-19), Ac. 

RIDING, Laura (1 901 - ), American poet and 
critic, bom in New York, came to England in 
1925 and remained in Europe until the out- 
break of World War II. Her works include 
A Survey of Modernist Poetry (with Robert 
Graves, 1927), Contemporaries and Smbs 
(1928), Collected Poems (1938). ^ 

RIDLEY, Nicholas (r. 1500-55), En^sh 
Protestant martyr, born at Unthank HaJll 
near Haltwhistle, was elected in 1524 a feQow 
of Pembroke, Cambridge, studied at Paris 
and Louvain 1527-30, and became proctor 
at Cambridge in 1534, domestic ^plain to 
Cranmer and Henry VIH, master of Pern-* 
bteke in 1540 , canon, fir^ of Canterbunr, 
tybM cd^Westminster, rector of Soham, an^ia 
154 ? Bishop of Roches^. Afi nm 
otihq^lM hi wa» in l$S0» Oh W 
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deprivation of Bonner, Bishop , of London, 
made his successor. In this high position he 
distinguished himself by his moderation, 
learning and munificence, and assisted 
Cranmer in the preparation of the Articles. 
On the death of Edward VI he espoused the 
cause of Lady Jane Grey, and was stripped 
4gf his dignities and sent to the Tower. In 
1 5S4 he was tried at Oxford, with Latimer and 
Cranmer, by a committee of Convocation; 
all three were adjudged obstinate heretics and 
condemned. Ridley lay in jail for eiehteen 
months, and after a second trial was Dumt, 
along with Latimer, in front of Balliol College. 
His writings were collected in the Parker 
Society series (1841). See Foxe’s Actes smd 
the memoir prefixed to Moule*s edition of 
Ridley’s Declaration of the Lord's Supper 
(1895). 

RIDPATH, George (c. 1717 -72), Scottish 
historian, born at Ladvkirk manse in Berwick-* 
shire, and minister from 1742 of Stitchell, 
wTOte a Border History (1776). 

RIEGGER, Wallingford, ree'g^r {mS- ), 
American composer, bom in Albany, 
Georgia, studied at Cornell University, the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, and 
in Berlin, returning to America when the 
United States entered the first World War. 
He held posts at Drake University and Ithaca 
Conservatory, New York. His works, which 
show the influence of Schoenberg’s * twelve 
note * system and his German training, 
received little attention until the performance 
of his third Symphony in 1948, since when his 
work has been increasingly recognized. He 
has written extensively for orchestra and for 
chamber music combinations. 

RIEL. Louis, ree-el' (1844-85), Canadian 
insurgent, born at St Boniface, Manitoba, 
succeeded his father as a leader of the M6tis 
or French half-breeds, and headed the Red 
River rebellion in 1869-70. In 1885 he 
again established a rebel government in 
Manitoba, and on November 16, the rising 
having been quelled, he was executed. 
RIEMA?^, ree\ (1) Georg Friedrich Bern- 
hard (1826-66), German mathematician, 
bom September 17 at Bresetenz, Hanover, 
\« 9 ^udied at Gbttingen under Gauss and at 
’ISerlin and in 1851 became professor at the 
former. His carlv work was an outstanding 
contribution to the theory of functions, but 
he is best remembered for his development of 
the conceptions of Bolyai and Lobachevsky 
which resulted in a fully-fiedged non- 
Euclidian geometry, dealing with * manifolds * 
and curvatures on the assumption of poly- 
^ dimensional, finite and unbounded space. 
This was set out in a paper (1854; trans. 
Nature, vol. 8) 'On the l^potheses which 
Rkrm the foundation of Geometry*. He 
sm Elected F.R.S. in 1866. 

12) Hugo (1849-1919), German musico- 
author of many works on history and 
theory of music, wgs bora at Sondersbausen 
and died at Leipzig, where he was professor 
J5roml90|. _ 

mnaa. rtt'nun-sha- 
ddr (I4d0**'l5?l), Oenw fcuiptor, bora at 
«§s|Bioda» apdtt Ida life afler 1483 at Wfirz- 
t whm be me to become burgonmter, 
Imt wag bxiptkmBd for partidpating in the 


peasants* revolt of 1 525. The greatest carver 
of his p6riod,he executed many fine sepulchral 
monuments and church decorations. Sec 
studies by Knapp (1935), Demmler (1939) 
and K. H. Stein (1944). 

RIENZI, or Rienzo, Cola di, ryent'see (c. 1313- 
1354), Italian patriot, born humbly at Rome, 
was m 1343 spokesman of a deputation sent 
in vain to Avignon to beseech Clement VI 
to return to Rome. In May 1347 he incited 
the citii^ns to rise against the rule of the 
nobles. The senators were driven out, and 
Rienzi was invested with practically dictato- 
rial power. At his request the Italian states 
sent deputies to Rome to devise measures for 
unification and common good, and Rienzi 
was crowned tribune. But the nobles wera 
still bitterlv hostile. The papal authority? 
was turned against him; and, his seven 
months* reign over, he fled to Naples. After 
two years of religious meditation Rienzi 
resumed his life as political reformer, but was 
taken prisoner by the emperor and sent to 
Clement VI to Avignon. A new pope. 
Innocent VI, sent him to Rome to crush the 
power of the nobles, but after accomplishing 
this Rienzi aimed at re-establishing himself 
in supreme authority. In August 1354, 
having raised a small body of soldiers, he 
made a sort of triumphal entry into Rome. 
But his conduct now was such that the 
Romans murdered him, October 8. Wagner’s 
opera on his story was produced in 1842. 
See books by Rodocanachi (1888), Cosenza 
(1913), Origo (1938), and Life (ed. Chisaibcrti 
1928). 

RIESENER, Jean Paul, ree'zi»neri Fr. 
reez^nayr (1734-1806), cabinet-maker, born 
in Mfiochen-Gladbach, Prussia, worked in 
Paris, was a master, favoured by Louis XVl's 
court, of marquetry and ebony work. 
RIETSCHEL, Ernst, reechH (1804-61). 
German sculptor, of the Dresden school, 
executed the Goethe and Schiller monument 
at Weimar, the Luther memorial at Worms 
and many other monuments and portrait 
busts. There is a Rietschel museum at 
Dresden. 

RIGAUD, Hyadfitbe, ree-gd (1659-1743), 
French portrait-painter, born at Perpignan, 
settled in Paris in 1681. His portrait of 
Louis XIV (1701) is in the Louvre. 
RIISAGER, KnodAge (1897- ), Danish 

composer, was born at Port Kunda, Russia, 
and by 1900 had returned with his parents to 
Denmark. He took a political economy 
degree at Copenhagen University, then went 
to Paris, where, giving rein to his early 
musical ambitions, he studied under Paul 
ie Ftem and Albert Roussel, and was also 
infiuenced by other French composers of the 
time. On his return to Denmark he shocked 
conventional musical circles there by^ his 
revolutionary compositions and writmgs. 
Polytonality, polyrhythm and unique synco- 
pations abound m his works, which include 
the overtures Erasmus Monteam and 
Hans^ four symphonies, ballets^ inciudins 
the we11*known Qmrrtsilutd^ and a P<ano 

(184»>191«). Anwi- 
can poet, known al the * Roosier poet % born 
at Indiana. Hia poems about 
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children, including * Little Orfant Annie \ 
are well known. Sec Life by M. Dickey 
(1922). 

RILKE, Rainer Maria, (1875-1926), 
Austrian lyric poet, born at Prague, deserted 
a military academy to study art history at 
Prague, Munich and Berlin. The spiritual 
melancholy of his early verse turns into a 
mystical quest for the deity in such works as 
Geschichien vom lieben Gott (1900) and Das 
Stundenbuch (1905), written after two 
journeys to Russia (1899-1900), where he 
met Tolstoy and was deeply influenced by 
Russian pietism. In 1901 he married Klara 
Westhoff, a pupil of Rodin, whose secretary 
Rilke became in Paris, publishing Das Rodin- 
Buck (1907). Mysticism was abandoned for 
the aesthetic ideal in Gedichte (1907, 1908). 
Die Aufzeichnungen des Make Laurids Brigge 
(1910) portrays the anxious loneliness of an 
imaginary poet. In 1923 he wrote two 
masterpieces. Die Sonnet fe an Orpheus and 
Duineser Eiegien, in which he exalts the poet 
as the mediator between crude nature and 
pure form. His work greatly extended the 
range of expression and subtlety of the 
German language. Sec Poems 1906 to 1926 
trans. and intro. J. B. Leishman (1957), 
Ewaid Tragy (trans. 1958), Letters (trans, 
IV58), E. Heller, The Disinherited Mind 
(1952), and studies by E, M. Butler (1941), 
Hccrikhuizcn (trans. 1951), HoUhusen (1952), 
Betmore (1954) and F. Wood (1958), 
RIMBAUD, (Jean Nicolas) Arthur, ri-bo 
(1854-91), Belgian poet, was born at Charle- 
viile, Ardennes, the son of an army captain 
and his stern, disciplinarian wife. After a 
brilliant academic career at the College de 
Charlcville, he published in 1870 his first 
book of poems, and the same year ran away 
to Paris, the first stage in his life of wandering. 
He soon relumed to Charlcville, where he 
wrote, while leading a life of idling, drinking 
and bawdy conversation, Le Bateau ivre, 
which, with its verbal eccentricities, daring 
imagery and evocative language, is perhaps 
his most popular work. Soon after its 
publication in August 1871 Verlaine invited 
Rimbaud to Paris, where they began together 
a life of debauchery and ill-repute, with 


periods in London, in Brussels in July 1873 
Rimbaud threatened to terminate the friend- 
ship, and was thereupon shot at and wounded 
by Verlaine, who was imprisoned for attemp- 
ted murder. The relationship had, however, 
given Rimbaud some measure of st^tidhy, 
and from its height, the summer of 1872, 
date many of Les iiiumimtions^ the w'ork 
which most clearly states his poetic doctrine. 
These prose and verse poems, as it were 
flashes of sensation, show Rimbaud as a 
precursor of symbolism, with his use of 
childhood, dream and mystical images to 
express dissalisfaetion with the material 
world and a longing for the spiritual In 
1873 Rimbaud published the prose volume 
Vne Saisan en eet/er^ which symboli/cd his 
struggle to break with his past— his ‘ enfer , 
was bitterly disappointed at its cold reception 
by the literary critics, burned all his m^u- 
scripts, and at the age of nineteen bade a 
foreweii, which he may not have intended to 
be final, to literature. Them began years of 


varied and colourful wandering in Europe 
and the East — in Germany, Sweden, Aden, 
Cyprus and Harar, as soldier, trader, explorer 
and gun-runner. During these years, in 
1886, Verlaine published Les Illuminations as 
by the * late Arthur Rimbaud *, but the 
author ignored rather than was ignorant of 
the sensation they had caused and the reputa- 
tion they were making for him. In April 1 891 
troubled by a leg infection, he left Harar and 
sailed to Marseilles, where his leg was 
amputated, and where, after a brief return 
to Belgium, he died, November 10, 1891. 
See studies by E. Starkie (1937 and 1947), 
W. Fowlie (1946) and C. A. Hackett (1957). 
RIMINI. See Francesca da Rimini. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, Nikolai Andreievich 
(1844-1908), Russian composer, was born 
at Tikhvin, Novgorod. His early musical 
education was perfunctory until 1859, when 
he took some lessons from the pianist Canille, 
a musician of some repute but no method, 
and developed a taste for composition, 
making arrangements of the operatic tunes 
of Glinka (q.v.), whom he greatly admired. 
In 186) he was introduced to Balakirev 
(q.v.), who became his friend and mentor, 
and to Moussorgsky (q.v.), then young and 
struggling. Encouraged by his new com- 
panions, he started a callow symphony, said 
to be the first by a Russian, in E*> minor 
(later transposed, not surprisingly, into the 
more manageable key of E minor). Following 
a family tradition, he was destined for the 
sea, and his musical activities were interrupted 
when he became a naval cadet, passed out in 
1862, and went on a routine cruise which 
took in England and America. His interest 
in music had meantime subsided, but was 
revived when he met Balakirev again and 
became a member of his circle, which included 
Moussorgsky and Borodin (q.v.). He 
finished his symphony, which was performed 
with some local success, wrote some songs, 
and became interested in folk-music. His 
knowledge of the tools of the composer’s 
trade was still extremely limited when, in 
1867, he wrote his first version of the fairy- 
tale fantasy Sadko and began his opera The 
Maid of Pskov in 1868. In 1871 he was 
ofiered a professorship at the St Petersburj 
Conservatoire which, conscious of his 
technical shortcomings, he hesitated to 
accept, but eventually he took the plunge 
and by assiduous study caught up on his 
academic deficiencies, though his music 
w’ent through a temporary phase of stuniness 
on this account. He was helped much at this 
time by Nadezhda Purgold, a brilliant 
musician and a composer in Aw own right, 
who became his wife in 1872. In 1877 he 
published a collection of Russian folk-soups, 
and he spent a good deal of time stu^ng 
in.strumentation with his friend Borwn, 
after whose death he and Glazunov (q.v-i 


completed the unfinished Prince Igor. In 
1 88*^88 he produced his three great ordiestral 

masterpieces— Cnnrircio 

Festival and Seneherazade-^bai tha:eafter 
turn^ to opera, which occupied his attwation, 
apart from revisions of eariicr work^ for m 
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(1900), The Invisible City o/Kitesh (1906) and 
The Coiden Cockerel^ begun in 1906, hts last 
work, based on a satire against autocracy by 
Pushkin and therefore banned at first from 
the Russian stage. A revised version of 
Sadko appeared in 1898, and The Maid of 
Pskov reappeared, staged by Diaghilev as 
^J^an the Terrible, in 1908. Since 1892 
^imsky-Korsakov had suffered with cerebro- 
spinal neurasthenia, and his life was saddened 
by the loss of two children in 1891 and 1893. 
He died at Lyubensk on June 21, 1908. His 
music is notable for its brilliance and native 
vitality, and for the colour engendered hy his 
great nair for orchestration. Ever conscious 
' of his bygone technical shortcomings, he 
rewrote almost all his earlv work. Stravinsky 
(q.v.) was his pupil. See nis My Musical Life 
(trans. JofTe 1942), and Lives by Montagu- 
' Nathan (1916) and G. Abraham (1945). 
RINGAN, St. SeeNiKiAN. 

RINUCCINI, Ottavio, ree-noohchee'nee 
(1562-1621), Italian poet, wrote Dafne 
<1594), the first Italian melodrama, based on 
the Greek recitative. See Peri. 

RIOPELLE, Jean Paul, ree-d^pel (1924- ), 
Canadian painter, bom in Montreal, one of 
the leading colourists among the abstract 
* action painters \ 

RIPLEY, C^eorge (1802-80), American social 
reformer and literary critic, bom at Green- 
field, Mass., graduated at Harvard, and until 
1841 was pastor in Boston. He joined in the 
Transcencfental movement, and on leaving 
the pulpit he started the Brook Farm experi- 
ment. In 1849 he engaged in literary work at 
New York. He was joint-editor of Appleton's 
New American Cyclopaedia. Sec Life by 
Frothingbam (1882). 

RIPON, (1) Frederick John Robluon, Earl of 
(1782-1859), English statesman, second son 
of the second Lord Grantham, was educated 
at Harrow and St John's College, Cambridge. 
In 1806 he entered parliament as a moderate 
Tory, and had successively been under- 
secretary for the Colonies, vice-president of 
the Board of Trade, and chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when, as Viscount Goderich, in 
1827 he became bead of a seven months' 
administration. He was afterwards colonial 
' '<^Kcretary, lord privy seal, and president of 
' the Beam of Trade, and in 1833 was created 
Earl of Ripon. 

(2) George Frederick Samuel RiMisoo, 
Marquis of (1827-1900), son of (1), English 
Statesman, succeeded nis father as Earl of 
Ripon and his uncle as Earl de Grey. Since 
1852 he had sat in parliament as a Liberal, 
and be became successively under-secretaiy 
for war (1859), under^secretsry for India 
(1861), secretary for war (1863), secretary for 
|bi^ (1866), lord preadent of the Council 
(1868), grandmaster of the Freemasons 
wmeh ofhee he resigned in 1874 on his 
..jC^verston to Catholicism), Marquis of 
^lU|i^(t87!), and viceroy of India 0i80-'84}. 
^“is Rrst lord of the Admiralty in 1886, 
al secretary in 1892-6i5» and lord t«rivy 
tl5K%Sr08« Seebook onhisidceroyalty, 

n .rn. i, 
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at the Spanish court, turned first Cathotic and 
then Moslem, and died at Tetuan, after 
commanding against Spain. See French 
monograph by Syveton (1896). 

RISHANGER, WUliam (c. 1250-1312), a 
monk of St Albans, who wrote a number of 
short contemporary chronicles in continua- ' 
tion of the historical work of Matthew 
Paris, but probably did not write the Chronica 
Wilhelmi Rishanger (1259-1 306). 

RlSTORl, Adelaide, ree-std'ree (1822-]906> 
Italian tragedienne, bom at Cividale in 
Friuli, rapidly became the leading Italian 
actress. In 1847 her marriage with the Mar- 
quis del Grillo (died 1861) temporarily! 
interrupted her dramatic career. She won 4 
complete triumph before a French audiencet 
in 1855, when Rachel was at the height of herl 
fame; and gained fresh laurels m nearly ( 
every country of Europe, in the United States ■ 
(1866, 1875, 1884-85), and in South America. 
See her Memoirs and Artistic Studies (Itans, ‘ 
1907). 

RITCHIE, Aime Isabelfai, Lady (1837-1919), 
English writer, the daughter of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, was bom in London. 

A close companion of her father, and well 
acquainted with his friends of literary and 
artistic note, she contributed valuable 
personal reminiscences to an 1898-99 edition 
of his works, and also wrote memoirs of their 
contemporaries such as Tennyson and 
Ruskin. Her novels include The Village on 
the Cliff (iSbl) and Old Kensington (1873). 
RITSCHL, ricKif, (1) Albredit (1822-89), 
Protestant theologian, bom at Berlin, became 
professor of Theology at Bonn (1853), 
Gottingen (1864). His principal work is on 
the doctrine of justification ana reconciliation 
(1870-74; 4ih cd. 1896). Other works were 
on Christian perfection (1874), conscience 
(1876), Pietism (1880-86), ttieology and 
metaphysics (1881), &c. The distinguishing 
feature of the Ritschlian theology is the 
prominence it gives to the pracUcaL ethical, 
social side of Christianity. See Life by his 
son, Otto (2 vols. 1892-96); and works on 
Rftschlianism by Pfieiderer (1891), Oarvic 
(1899), Swing (1901), Orr (!903>. EdghiU 
(1910) and Mackintosh (19)5). 

(2) Prledricb WttbeMs (1806 •76), German 
scholar, bom near Erfurt, received dassical 
chairs at Breslau (1834). Bonn (1839) and 
Leipzig (1865). His great edition of mutus 
(1848-54; new cd. 1881-87) was preceded 
by Parerga Plautina et TertmUma (1845). 

H is PriscaeLarinitatis Momtmema Bp^raphica 

« was the forerunner of the Corpus 
Hionum, See Life by Rlbbeck (1879 

1881): 

RITSON, Josepli (1752-1805), BngfislLSuiii 

O , bom at StockiQfi-oxi**T«es, ekm to 
>11 in 1775, and practised as a eonveyan- 
oer, but was enabled to give most of his time 
to antiquarian studies. He was as 
for hts vegetarianism, whimsIaU mtting and 
irreverence as for hts attacks on miger men 
than himself, Hia first important work was 
an onslaught on Wmm*M JSngH^^ 

JPoetryiimi m 

and Steevens for tlirir text m fihako^re. 
aiid Bishop Fescy in 

1792 appeared Ub CwMy Crkkl»m on 
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Shakespeare. Other works were 
English Songs ( J 783) ; Ancient Popular Poetry 
(|791X; Scottish Songs Poems , ..by 

JUaurence Minot (1795); Robin Hood Ballads 
(1795); and Ancient English Metrical 
. Romances (1802). See his Letters edited, 
^with Life, by Sir H. Nicolas (1833). and the 
studies by Burd (1916) and Bronson (1938). 
RITTER, (1) Johann Wilhehn (1776 1810), 
German physicist, was bom in Silesia, and 
while working in Jena discovered in 1802 the 
ultra-violet rays in the spectrum (sec W. H. 
Wollaston). He also worked on electricity. 

(2) Karl (1779-1859), German geographer, 
bom at Quedlinburg, became professor of 
Geography at Berlin (1829), academician, 
and director of studies of the Military School. 
He laid the foundations of modern scientific 
geography, his most important work. Die 
Erkunae . . . (1817), stressing the relation 
between man and his natural environment. 
He also wrote a comparative geography 
(Eng. cd. 1865). Sec Life by Gage (1867). 
RIVAROL, Antoine, ree^va^rol (1753 1801), 
French writer, born at Bagnols in Languedoc, 
came to Paris in 1780. and in 1788 set the 
whole city laughing at the sarcasms in his 
Petit Almanach de nos grands hommes. 
Emigrating in 1792. and supported by royalist 
pensions, he wrote pamphlets in Brussels, 
London, Hamburg and Berlin. See Lives by 
Le Breton (1895) and L. Latzarus ^926). 
RIVAS, Ai^l de Saavedra, l>i(|ue de, ree vas 
(1791' 1865), Spanish politician and writer, 
was born in Cdrdoba and educated in Madrid. 
He served in the civil war, was forced to live 
in exile ftom 1823 to 1834, became minister 
of the interior in 1835, and was soon exiled 
again. In 1837 he returned, became prime 
minister, and later was ambassador in Naples, 
Paris (1856) and Florence { 1 860). Alongside 
his pohticat life, Rivas led his literary one, 
as an eaily exponent of typical Spanish 
romanticism. His works include the epics 
f 'lorinda (1826) and El Moro expdsito (1834), 
the dramatic poems, Romances histdricos 
(1841), and several dramas, including Don 
Alvaro or Im Fuerza del Sino (1835), on which 
Verdi based his opera La Forsa del Dcstino, 
See study by E. A, Peers (1923), 

RIVERA, DieRO, W.v<t.rVfl (1886-1957). Mexi- 
can painter, born at Guanajuato, in 1921 
began a series of murals in public buildings 
depictmg the life and history (particularly the 
popular uprisings) of the Mexican people. 
From 1930 to 1934 he executed a number of 
frescoes In the U.S., mainly of industrial life. 
His an is a curious blend of the rhetorical 
realism of folk-art and revolutionary propa- 
ganda, with overtones of Byzantine and Aztec 
symbolism. See his books Portrait of 
Amerhra (1934) and Portrait of Mexico 
(1938), and the Ufe by B. D. Wolfe (1939). 
RIVERS* (1) AjR&mg Woodvttle, M Earl 
(1442? -83), son of (J >4 stuck closely to 
Edward IV* who made him capuin-gencral 
of the forces, At^ Edward's death he w'as 
put to de«h by Ricbaid HI. 

See 

^ (3) m EW (f 1469), 

Engltt 'sSditt, was esQtiire tb Henry V, 
ana dur^li^ wiB made loyor- 

aor of 424^114 khi|h«ed ^425), 


He fought in France and for the Lancastrians 
in the Wars of the Roses. He married 
Jacquetta of Luxembourg, widow of the 
Duke of Bedford, and it was their daughter 
Elizabeth whom Edward IV married. This 
led him to go over to the Yorkists, and 
Edward made him Constable of England, 
Baron Rivers (1448) and Earl Rivers (1466), 
But the favour shown to the Rivers family 
offended the old nobility, and their avarice 
aroused popular enmity, and in 1469 Earl 
Rivers was beheaded at Northampton. 

(4) William Halse Rivers (186^-1922), 
English anthropolorist and psychologist, 
lectured at Cambridge, applied his genea- 
logical method in the Torres Straits and 
among the Todas, wrote an important book 
on Kinship (1914) and an epoch-making one 
on The History of Melanesian Society (1915), 
drawing the story of a long-past migration ' 
from the linkage of elements in a culture. In . 
Instinct and the Unconscious (1920) and 
Conflict and Dream (1923) he is a modified 
Freudian. 

RIVIERE, (1) Briton, ri-veer' (1840-1920), 
English artist, born of Huguenot ancestry in 
London, was the son of a drawing-master, 
graduated at Oxford in 1867, was elected 
R.A. in 1881 , and excelled in paintings of wild 
animals. 

(2) Jacques, ree-vyayr (1886-1925), French 
writer and critic, born in Bordeaux, in 1919 
became first editor of the Nouvelle revue 
francaise, as such playing a prominent part 
in the cultural life of post-war France. His 
writings include novels, essays and a justi- 
f\caUon of the Christian conception of God, 

A la trace de Dieu (1925). See his correspon- 
dence with Claudel (1925) and Fournier 
(1926-28), and the Life by B. Cook (1958). 
RIVINGTON, Charles (1688-1742), English 
publisher, boro at Chesterfield, Derbysnirc, 
w^ent to London, where he founded in 1711 
the Rivington publishing firm which remained 
under family direction until absorbed by 
Longmans in 1890. In 1889 Septimus 
Rivington was a co-founder of the firm of 
Percival and Co., which in 1893 became 
Rivington, Percival and Co., and, after 1897, 
Rivington & Co. See S. Rivington *s The 
House of Rivington (1894). 

RIZAL, Jos6, ree-saT 0861-96), Filipino 
patriot and writer, born at Calamba, Luzon, 
studied medicine at the University of 
Madrid, and on his return to the Philippines 
published a political novel. Noli me tangere, 
(1886), whose anti-Spanish lone led to bis 
exile. He practised medicine in Hong Kong, 
where he wrote El Filibusterismo (1891), a 
continuation of his first novel. Returning 
to the Philippines, he arrived simultaneously 
with an anti-Spanish revolt, which he was 
accused of instigating, and was shot. See 
study by C. E. Russell and E. B. Rodriguez 
(1923). 

RIZZEO, or Riccio, David, rifsi-o, reecK- 
(15337-66), Italian courtier and musician, 
entered the service of Mary, Queen of Scots 
in 1561, and rapidly becoming her favourite 
was appotntol private foreign weretw m 
1564, He negot&ted Mary's mamage (1565) 
with Dandey, with whom he was at first om: 
frloidHest terns, but the queen's teisband 
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soon became jealous of his influence over 
Mary and of his strong political power, and 
entem with other nobles into a plot to kiU 
him. Rizzio was dragged from the queen's 
presence and brutally murdered at the palace 
of Holyroodhouse, March 9, 1566. 

ROBBlAy DELLA, the name of a family of 
Florentine sculptors, including; 

(1) Andrea (1435-1525), nephew of (3), 
who worked at reliefs and whose bambini 
medallions are on the Ospedale degli Inno- 
cent!, Florence. 

(2) Giovaimi (1469-1529?), son of (1). 
whose frieze Seven Works of Mercy is at 
Pistoia. 

(3) Luca (f. 1400-82), who executed 
between 1431 and 1440 ten unequalled 
panels of angels and dancing boys for the 
cathedral, for whose sacristy he also made 
(1448-67) a bronze door with ten panels of 
figures in relief. In marble he sculptured, in 
1457-58, the tomb of the Bishop of Ficsole. 
He is almost equally famous for his figures in 
terra-cotta, including medallions and reliefs, 
white or coloured. See works by Cruttwell 
(1902) and Marquand (various, 1912-28). 

ROBERT. Name of three kings of Scotland: 

(0 Robert 1. See Brxjce Family (7). 

(2) Robert II (1316-90), bom March 2, was 
the son of Walter Stewart (q.v.) and of 
Marjory, only daughter of Robert the Bruce. 
Throughout the disastrous reign of his uncle, 
David n, he was one of the most prominent 
of the nobles of Scotland, and twice acted 
as regent. On David's death (1371) he 
obtained the crown, becoming founder of 
the Stewart dynasty. His powerful and 
intractable barons shaped the policy of the 
country very much according to their 
pleasure. Tlie misery inflicted by their raids 
and the reprisals of the English wardens was 
frighti^ul ; the great events were the invasions 
of Scotland by an English force under the 
Duke of Lancaster in 1384, and by Richard II 
in 1385, and the retaliatory expedition of the 
l^ots in 1388, ending with Otterburn. 
Robert died April 19, 1390. He married 
first (1348) his mistress, Elizabeth Mure of 
Rowallan, and (1355) a daughter of the Earl 
of Ross: he had over a dozen children. 

(3) Robert III (c. 1340-1406), son of (2), 
was origmally called John. His incapacity 
threw the flovernment into the hands of his 
ambitious brother, in 1398 created Duke of 

' Albany. In 1400 Henry IV of England 
invaded Scotland and penetrated as far as 
' i^inburgh; the Scots reuliated in 1402 by 
the expedition which ended in the disaster at 
Homildon Hill. Robert had two sons, the 
eldest of whom was David, Duke of Rothesay 
<137fl-1402), a clever but very licentious 
youth. Alt^ny received orders from the king 
to act as his guardian, and after a short time 
Starved him to death at Falkland. Robert, 
anxious for the safety of bis younger son, 
James, resolved to send him to France; and 
when news came that the vessel in which 
James sailed was captured by an Enghsb 
he died April 4, 1406. 

ROpPlT, Oidte orNoKmaady. See Hcnky L 
of England. 

moii^^FLEDRVt ro 4 Hi^flm-ree, (l> 
Nhata (1797-^1090), French historical 


painter, born in Cologne, was a pupil of 
Gros. He is notable for his historical 
accuracy of subject-matter and use ‘ of 
contenmoraneous techniques. 

(2) Tony (1837-1911). French historical 
painter, son of (1), bom in Paris, was a pupil 
ofDelaroche. ^ 

ROBERT OF ANJOU, a-zhoo (1275-1343), 
king of Naples and Sicily, succeeded his 
father, Charles II, in 1 309. He supported the 
Guelph cause, and was a notable patron of 
literature and the arts. See Baddeley's 
Robert the Wise (1897). 

ROBERT OF BRUNNE, the name by which 
Robert Manning, or Mannyng, is usually 
designated from his birthplace Bourn, lin 
Lincolnshire, which is 6 miles from tbe 
Gilbertine monastery of Sempringham that 
he entered in 1288. He died about 1331. 
His chief work is his Handfyt^ Synne (1303). 
a free and amplified translation into English 
verse of William of Wadington's Manuel dett 
Pechiez, with such judicious omissions and 
excellent additions as made his version much 
more entertaining than the original. It is one 
of our best landmarks in the transition from 
early to later Middle English. He also made 
a new version in octosyllabic rhyme of Wacc’s 
Brut d*Angleterre^ and added to it a trans- 
lation of the French rhyming chronicle of 
Peter Langtoft. 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER (fl. 1 260-1 300». 
author of a metrical English chronicle lo 
1135, edited by Aldis Wright (Rolls series. 
1887). 

ROBERT OF JUMIEGES (fl. 1037 52), 
Norman, abbot of Jumiiges from 1037, came 
to England in 1043 with Biward the Confes- 
sor, who made him Bishop of London (1044) 
and Archbishop of Canterbury (1050). He 
was the head of the unti-English parly which 
in 1051 banished Earl Godwin and his sons 
Their return next year drove him lo Nor- 
mandy. The Wiian stripped him of his 
archbishopric, and he died at Jumi6ges. 
ROBERT OF MEl-UN, we-/if (d. 1167;. 
English theologian, taught in Paris ami 
Melun, and was elected Bishop of Herefor*.! 
in 1163. He acted as a mediator betwecMi 
Becket and Henry 11, latterly, howcvci. 
giving his support to Becket. 

ROBERT!, Ercole de* (c. 1455 96), Italian 
painter, born in Ferrara. His Madonna in 
tlic Brcra Gallery, Milan, and P/erd, in the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, arc charac- 
teristic of his work, which is less austere than 
that of Cossa and Tura (qq.v.), his con- 
temporaries of the Ferrarese school. Sec B. 
Nicoison, The Painters of Ferrara (1950), 
ROBERTS, (1) Sir Charicc George Douglas 
(1860- 1943), Canadian naturalist, writer an^l 
poet, the 'Longfellow of Canada*, bom 
at Douglas, New Brunswick, graduated at 
Fredericton in 1879, was professor in King s 
College. Nova Scotia, in 1885-95. and then 
settled 10 New York as an editor, joifling the 
Canadian army at the outbreak of the first 
World War. He wrote OWair. /« 

TotieSf and other verse, a history of Canaui*. 
Omada In Flanders (imy, and nature stuih^ 
nt wbCdh he paiticutaHy caiceliod, iocludujs 
The Feet oftheFltrtl^e (I9I2) and Bm of the 
Wdderness (1933). He was toitftied in f 
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(2) (1796-1864). Scottish painter, 

horn at Edinburgh, October 24, as a scene- 
pointer at Drury Lane attracted attention 
with pictures of Rouen and Amiens cathedrals 
“ ^ tbe Royal Academy. Among his pictures, 
■'■Ihc fruit of his wide travels, were Departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt (1829), Jerusalem 
(1845), Rome (1855) and Grand Canal at 
Venice (1856). Me was elected R.A. in 1841. 
See Life by J. Ballantine (1866). 

(5) Firederick Sleigh Roberts, Earl, of 
Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford (1832- 
1914), was bom at Cawnpore, son of General 
Sir Abraham Roberts (1784-1873). He was 
educated at Clifton, Eton, Sandhurst and 
Addiscombe; entered the Bengal Artillery 
in 1851; was at the siege of Delhi ; and took 
an active part in the subsequent operations 
down to the relief of Lucknow, winning the 
V .C. in 1 858. He was assistant quartermaster 
general in the Abyssinian (1868) and Lushai 
(1871-72) expeditions. In the Afghan war 
in 1878, Roberts, now major<gcneral, forced 
the Afj^an position on Peiwar fCotul, and 
was made K.C.B. (1879). After the murder 
of Cavagnari and his escort at Kabul, he 
defeated the Afghans at CHiarasia, took 
possession of Kabul, and assumed the 
government. Yakub Khan was sent a 
prisoner to India, but Abdul Rahman was 
proclaimed amir. General Burrows was 
crushingly defeated at Matwand, and the 
British Kandahar garrison was besieged. 
On August 9, 1880, Sir F. Roberts set out 
with 1 0,000 troops on his memorable march 
througli Afghanistan to the relief of Kanda- 
hiir; three weeks later he reached it, and 
completely routed Ayub Khan. In 1881, 
now a baronet, he was appointed com- 
ma ndcr-in-chief of the Madras army, and 
in 1885-93 he was commander-in-chicf • in 
India. Created Lord Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford in 1892, he became held 
marshal and commander-in-chief in Ireland 
»n 1 895. He published The Rise of Wellington 
(1895) and Jrorty-one Years in India (1897). 
After the first checks of the Boer war he was 
sent out to assume the chief command, 
relieved Kimberley and made the great 
advance to Pretoria, and came home in 1901 
to be commander-in-chief. Created earl in 
1901, he retired in 1904, and died November 
14, 1914, while visiting troops in the field in 
France, Sea Lives by Forest (1914), dc 
Watteville (1938) and James (1954). 

(4) Morky (1857-1942), ^glish writer, 
born in London, was educated at Bedford and 
Owens College, served before the mast, on 
Australian sheep-runs, on Texan ranches, on 
Californian railways, and British Columbian 
sawmills, and tnult^lied his experiences in 
the South 5kas, the Transvaal, Rhodesia and 
Corsica, From 1887 onwards he published 
a^Jong series of works, mostly novels, inctud- 
mg The Purificuthn of Dolores Silva (1894), 
JJte Colossus^ A Son of Empire, Immortal 
YwAj Lady Penthpe (1904) and Sea Dogs 

JS) WIttlam Patridt (1895- ), English 

gxtist, in London. wa» associated with 
Roj^r Iw# WyitdhaniLewli (as a Vorricist) 
the Mkndoa Group, and in bodi 
WoiM Wwy ww an oOdal ww aitist Hit 
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wt is now devoted to the portrayal of 
Cockney characters in a very formal cubist, 
or rather cylindrical, style, with a certain 
satinwl emphasis. He is represented in the 
Tate Gallery. 

Sir Waiiam Chandler 
(1843-1902), English metallurgist, was born 
at Kennmgton, London. Elected F.R.S. in 
1875, he was in 1880 appointed professor at 
me Royal School of Mines, two years later 
becoming chemist and assayer at the Mint. 
A pioneer of alloy research, he demonstrated 
the possibility of diffusion occurring between 
a sheet of gold and a block of lead. 

ROBERTSON, (I) Sir Brian Hubert, 2nd Bart, 
w )* British general, won the D.S.O. 
and M.C. in World War I, and retiring from 
the army became managing director of the 
section of Dunlop (1935). In 
World War II he was General Alexander*! 
administrative officer during the Italian 
campaign (1944-45). was deputy (1945), then 
military governor (1947), and finally high 
commissioner (1949-50) of the British Zone 
in Germany. In 1953 he took on the onerous 
duties of the chairmanship of Britain's 
nationalized railway and transport system. 

(2) Frederick William (1816-53), English 
clergyman, born in London, the son of an 
artillery captain, was educated for the army 
at Tours and Edinburgh, but devoting himself 
to the church, studied at Oxford (1837-40), 
and in 1847 became incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, where his earnestness, 
originality and wide sympathy arrested 
attention, but provoked suspicion. He 
resigned in June 1853 because his vicar 
had refused to confirm his nomination of a 
curate, and died August 15, 1853. He pub- 
lished but one sermon— the five series (1855. 
1855, 1857, 1859-63. 1880) so well known 
over the English-speaking world are really 
recollections, sometimes dictated and some- 
times written out. Sec his Life and Letters, 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke (1865). 

(3) George Groom (1842-92), Scottish 
philosopher, born at Aberdeen, in 1866 
became professor of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic at University College, London. He 
wrote on Hobbes, started (1876) and edited 
Mind, See memoir by Prof. Bain prefixed to 
his Philosophical Remains (1894). 

(4) James Log^e. See Haliburton (I). 

(5) Joseph (1810-66), Scottish antiquary, 
born at Aberdeen and educated there« 
became historical curator at the Edinburgh^ 
Register House. He was an originator of the 
Aberdeen Spalding Club (1839-70), and 
contributed much to Chambers's Encyclo- 
paedia. Among his other works are The 
Book of Bon- Accord (1839) and Concilia 
Scotiae: Ecclesiae Scotlcanae Statuta, 1225- 
1559 (1866). 

(6) Madge. Sec Kendal. 

(7) Thomas William (1829-71), English 
dramatist, brother of (6), w8s bom at 
Newark-on-Trent, of an old actor family, 
and himself was brought up on the boards. 
Coming up to London in 1 848, he was actor, 
prompter and stage manager, wrote unsuo^ 
cessful plays, contributed to newspapers and 
magarines, translated French plays and so 
form. His first success as a dramatist was.^ 
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with Dayid Garrick (1864) and Society (1865), 
and his next comedy. Ours (1866), established 
.bis fame. Caste (1867), Play (1868), School 
(1869), Af.P. (1870)— all brou^t out by the 
Bancrofts at the Prince of Wales’s — and 
Home (1869) and Dreams (1869) were all 
equally successfuL See his Principal Dramatic 
Works, with memoir by his son (1889), and 
Life by Pemberton (1893). 

(8) William (1721-93), Scottish historian, 
bom at the manse of Borth wick in Midlothian, 
studied at Edinburgh, and at twenty-two 
was ordained minister of Gladsmuir. He 
volunteered for the defence of Edinburgh 
against the rebels in 1745, from 1751 took a 
prominent part in the General Assembly, and 
soon became leader of the * Moderates *. 
From 1761 till his death he was joint-minister 
with Dr Erskine of Grcyfriars, Edinburgh. 

^In 1761 he became a royal chaplain, in 1762 

> principal of Edinburgh University, and in 
1764 King’s historiographer. His History of 
Scotkmd 1542-1603 (1759) was a splendid 
success. Next followed the History of 
Charles V (1769), his most valuable work, for 
which he received £4500, and high praise 
from Voltaire and Gibbon. The History of 
America appeared in 1777, and a disquisition 
on The Knowledge which the Ancients had of 
India in 1791. See short Lives by Dugald 
Stewart (1801) and Bishop Gleig (1812). 

(9) Sir William Robert (1860-1933), English 
soldier, enlisted as private in 1877 and rose 
to be field-marshal in 1920. Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff from 1915 to 1918, 
he became a baronet in 1919. See his 
autobiographical from Private to Fields 
Marshalimi), 

ROffiSRVAL, GBles Persoime de (1602-75), 
French mathematician, was born at Roberval 
near Beauvais, and in 1632 was appointed 
OTofessor of Mathematics at the College de 
France. He devised a method of drawing 
tangents and invented the balance now called 
after him. 

ROBESON, Paul Le Roy, rob' sin (1898- ), 
American negro singer and actor, bom 
in Princeton, N.J., was admitted to the 
American bar before embarking on a sta^ 
career in New York in 1921, appearing m 
BrtUin in 1922. Success as an actor was 
matched by popularity as a singer, and be 
has appeared in works ranging from Show 

^ Boat to plays by Eugene O’Neill and Shake- 
spearc’s OtheUo, a which he first played 
in London in 1930 and in whith he scored a 
triumphant American success ten years later. 
Robeson has given song recitals, notably of 
negro spiritiuJs, chrou^out the world, and 
has appeared in numerous films. Since the 
end of the second World War his racial and 
polhical sympathies have somewhat embit* 
fered his relationship with the United States. 
See his autobtograpmcal Here / Stand (1958) 
and Life ^M. Seton (1958). 
RCNBSSraORRE, MaxhniRen Mark Wore 
HS^is^pyayr (1758-9^, French revolu- 
tionary, jets, bom, of Irish origia, at Ams, 
4 He was admJtteiif avocm in 
m was eiteeW m Ihe itates-gm^ 
ll^hyArtms. He attached himsdf to the 
oaisoisoLrf^mdtoeftcoimM 
ffknSonwe grew daifarf mad fte mob franti- 


cally admired his sincere cant and hlslmksted 
incomiptibiUty. in 1791 he carried 4hs 
motion that no member of the ^present 
Assembly should be eligible for the next, and 
was appointed public accuser. Next followed 
the fli^t to Varennet (June 21), Lafayetkil^' 
last effort to control the right of insuriection ^ 
on the Champ-de-Mars (July 17), the abject 
terror of Robespierre, his h^terical appeal 
to the Club, the theatrical oath taken by every 
member to defend his life, and his conduct 
home in triumph by the mob at the close of 
the Constituent Assembly (September 3p). 
The Girondist leaders in the new Legislaf 
Assembly were eager for war. Robmpit 
offered a strenuous opposition in the Jacob 
Club. In April 1792 ne resigned his post pf 
public accuser. In August he presented to tie 
Legislative Assembly a petition for a Revoll- 
tionary Tribunal and a new Convention. It 
does not appear that he was responsible for 
the September massacres. He was elected 
first deputy for Paris to the National Conven- 
tion, where the bitter attacks upon him by the 
Girondists threw him into closer union with 
Danton. Robespierre opposed vigorousiy 
the Girondist idea of a s^iai appeal to the 
people on the king’s death, and Louis’s 
execution (January 21, 1793) opened up the 
final stage of the struggle, which endeo in a 
complete triumph of the Jacobins on June 2. 
The first Committee of Public Safety was 
decreed in April 1793, and Robespierre, 
elected in July, was now one of the actual 
rulers of France; but it is doubtful whether 
henceforth he was not merely the stalking- 
horse for the more resolute party within the 
Twelve. Next came the dark intrigues and 
desperate struggles that sent Hdbmt and 
friends to the scaffold in March 17S)4, and 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins in April. 
The next three months Robespierre reigned 
supreme. He nominated all the members 
of the Government Committees, placed his 
creatures in all places of infiueace in the 
commune of Parts, and assumed complete 
control of the Revolutionary Tribunal. But 
as his power increased his popularity waned, 
and his declaration on May 7 of a new state 
religion awoke in the mind of Paris the 
slumbering sense of humour. The Conven- 
tion, at Robespierre’s instance, agiw^ to 
compliment the Supreme Being with an 
acknowledgment of His exxistenoe. Meantime 
the pace of the guillottne grew faster; public 
finance and govenunent g^erally drifted to 
ruin, and Saint-Just demanded the creation of 
a dlctatcurship in the person Robespierre. 
On July 26 the dictator detivmd a long 
harangue complahiiiig that he was being 
accused of crimes onjustiy. Use Cemvention, 
after at first obediottiy passtog ids decrees, 
next rescinded them and refenedbis proposals 
to the committees. That nkht at the Jacobin 
Club his party again tritunphed. Next day 
at the C^nveatfon Saintduit oottld not obtain 
a hearing, and Robespiem was vehemently 
attacked. A deputy proposed hk arrest: 
the fatal word Robcaptam^s power erumbled 
to min. He few to the Cocnnipo .Han. 
wher«itt)oa tiie Ommadom dedaied mm an 
outlaw. Natietiai Guard luide^ 
tttsned out to piotoct the Omyeotion, and 
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had his lower jaw broken by a 
f itet fired by^ gendarme. Next day (July 28 ; 
lOth Hiermidor 1794) the trembling wretch 
was guillotined with Saint-Just, Couthon, and 
nineteen others. See histories of the Revolu- 
K4icm by Lamartine, Michdet, Blanc, Carlyle, 
Von Sybel, Morse Stephens. Taine, de 
Tocquevilie, and Machar; the Lives by 
G. H. Lewes (1849) and Thompson (1939); 
Hamers eulogistic Vie de Robespietre (1865- 
186^, also hJS Thernd^r (1891); works by 
Hilaire Belloc (1902), Mathiez (trans. 1927) 
and J. £aran(1938). 

ROBEY, Sir Ceorae (1869-1954), English 
comedian, bom at Heme Hill, first appeared 
on the stime in 1891, changed his name from 
Wade to Robey, made a name for himself in 
musical shows such as The Bing Boys (1916), 
and later emerged as a Shakespearean actor 
in the part of FalstajfT. Dubbed the * Prime 
Minister of Mirth *, he was famous for his 
robust, often Rabelaisian humour, his 
bowler bat, long black collarless frock-coat, 
hooked stick and thickly painted eyebrows. 
He was knisJtted in 1954. See his Looking 
Back on Ltfe (1933), and A. E. Wilson's 
Prime Minister of Mirth (1956). 

ROBIN HOOD, the hero of a group of old 
English ballads, the gallant and generous 
outlaw of Sherwood Forest, where he spent 
his time gaily under the greenwood tree with 
Little J<mii, Scarlet, Friar Tuck, and his 
merry men all. Unrivalled with bow and 
uuarter-staff, he waged war on proud abbots 
and rich Imights, taking freely of their 
mperfiuity, but himself therewith most 
generous to the poor. The ' rymes of Robyn 
Hood ^ ate named in Piers Plowman (c. 1377) 
and the plm of Robin Hood in the Poston 
Letters (1473). Tradition made the outlaw 
into a politico personage, a dispossessed Earl 
of HunUngdon and what not, and Scott's 
Ivonhoe represents him as a Saxon holding 
out against the Normans. But there is no 
evidence that he was anything but the 
creation of popular imamnation, a yeoman 
counterpart to the knightly King Arthur. 
I'here ore about forty Robin Hood ballads, 
some eight of them of the first rank. See 
Outcb, Lyteii Geste of Robin Node (1847), 
Hales's Introduction to the Percy Folio 
(1867), especially Child's Ballads (part v. 
1888], and the BibUography by J. H. Gable 
(1939). 

ROBINB, Baidttato (1707-51), English mathe- 
matician and father of the an of gunnery, was 
born, of Quaker family, at Bath, Me set up 
as teacher of mathematics in London, pub- 
lished several treatises, commenced his ex- 
periments on die resisting force of the air to 
projecflles, studied fortification, and invented 
the banjstic pendulttm. In 1735 be demo- 
lished, in a treatbe on Newton*s Methods of 
objections. His New 
Pfineitfhts of Gunners appeared in 1742. 
to die East India Company (1749), 
hi Medina. Hb works weio collected 

(0 AneaMaw See Farsit- 
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professor at Andover, in 1837 at New York. 

His survey of Palestine (1838) resulted in 
Biblical Researches in Palestine and Adjacent 
Countries (1841); and a second visit in 1852 
produced a second edition (1856). See Life 
by Smith and Hitchcock (1863). He married 
in 1828 Therese Alhertine Louise von Jakob 
(1797-1869), daughter of a Halle professor; 
under the acrostic of her initials, ' Talvj she 
wrote Psyche (1825), and translated Scott's 
Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, and Volks- 
lieder der Serben (1825-26). 

(3) Edwin Arlington (1869-1935), American 
poet, of the traditional school, was born at 
Head Tide, Maine, and educated at Harvard. 

His publications include Captain Craig (1 902), ^ 
The Town down the River (1910), The Man 
against the Sky, which made his name, and 
King Jasper (1935) and he was three times a 
Pulitzer prize-winner, for his Collected Poems 
(1922), The Man Who Died Twice (1925) and7»^ 
Tristram (1928), one of his several modem 
renderings of Arthurian legends. See studies 
by E. Neff (1949) and E. Barnard (1952). 

(4) (Esmd Stuart) Umiox (1886-1958), 
Irish dramatist, bom at Douglas, Co. Cork. 

His first play. The Clancy Game, was produced 
in 1908 at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, of 
which he was appointed manager in 1910 and 
was director from 1923 to 1956. Other plays 
include The Cross Roads (1909), The Dreamers 
(1915) and TAe White-Headed Boy 0920); he 
also compiled volumes of Irish verse, includ- 
ing the Irish Golden Treasury (1925), and 
edited Lady Gregory’s Journals (1946). See 
his autobiographical Three Homes (1938) and 
Curtain Up (1941). 

(5) Frederick John. See Ripon (1). 

(6) George Frederick Samuel. ^ Ripon 
( 2 ). 

(7) Henry Crabb (1775-1867), English 
lawyer and diarist, born at Bury St Edmunds, 
was articled to a Colchester attorney 1790-95, 
From 1800 he studied five years at Jena, 
Weimar, and so on, making friends of the 
great German spirits of the day, and during 
1807-09 was engaged on The Times — in Spain, 
the first war-correspondent. In 1813 he was 
called to the bar, from which he retired in 
1828. A dissenter and a Liberal, he was 
one of the founders of London University 
(1828). Sec the selections edited by Sadler 
(1869) and, fuller, by Edith Morley (1922-29)., 
See Life by Edi A Morley (1935). 

(8) Hercules George Rob^, Lord Rosmeaid 
(1824-97), English colonial governor, broUies 
of (13), second son of Admiral Hercules 
Robinson (1789-1864), became governor of 
Hong Kong (1859, with a knighthwd), 
Oylon (I8w>, New South Wales (1872), 
New Zealand (1878), and Cape Colony, 
perhaps the scene of his ablest ailmiiiistration 
<1880 and again 1895); he retired in 1897. 

In 1875 he was created a G.C.M.G., in 1890 
a baronet, and in 1896 Lord Rosmead. 

(9) John (r. 1576-1625), English clergyman, 
pastor of me Pilgrim Fathers, was bom la 
Lincolnshire^ studied at Camlrndg^ held a 
cure at Norwit^ in escaped to Amsteis 
dam* in ldP9 passed to L^rdem and .there 
esubilimed a chut^ in dlly A ^ 
meomrable sermon, he iaw part of his flodc 
set sail in the Speedwea (afterwards changsd^ 
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for the Mayflower), He died at Leyden. See 
Lives by Davis {1^3), Ashton (in the Works^ 
1851), Powicke (1920), and Dr. J. Brown’s 
Pilgrim Fathers (1895). 

(10) Mary, known as ‘ Perdita ’ (1758- 
1 800), English actress, born at Bristol, played 
Perdita and other Shakespearian parts at 
Drury Lane 1776-80, and became mistress in 
1779 to the future George IV, who gave her 
a bond (never paid) for £20,000. She wrote 
poems, plays and novels; in 1783 got a 
pension of £5(X), but died poor and palsied. 
See her Memoirs, edited by her daughter 
(1801); 2nded. 1895. 

(1 1 ) Mary. See Darm£.steter. 

(12) Sir Robert (1886- ), English 

chemist, was born in Chesterfield and 
educated at Manchester University. He held 
chairs at Sydney, Liverpool, St Andrews, 
Manchester, London and Oxford, where he 
was Waynflete professor from 1930 to 1955. 
He is particularly noted for his work on plant 
pigments, alkaloids and other natural 
products, and aided in the development of 
penicillin. From 1945 to 1950 he was 
president of the Royal Society, and was 
Nobel prize-winner for Chemistry in 1947. 
He was knighted in 1939, and awarded the 
O.M. in 1949. 

(13) Sir William Cleaver Francis (1834-97), 
brother of (8), from 1874 was three times 
governor of Western Australia, and was 
created G.C.M.G. in 1887. 

(14) WUUam Heath (1872-1944), English 
artist, cartoonist and book-illustrator, was 
bom in Hornsey Rise, London. He attended 
the Islington School of Art and the Roval 
Academy Schools, and in 1897 appeared a 
Don Quixote^ the first of his many works as a 
book-illustrator; others include an Arabian 
Nights (1899), Twelfth Ni^ht (1908) and 
Water Babies (1915). But his fame, and the 

E tuation of his name, rests mainly on his 
irous drawings — in his ability to poke 
fun, in colour and in black and white of 
superb draughtsmanship, at the machine age 
with countless * Heath Robinson contrap- 
tions ’ of absurd and complicated design and 
with highly practical and simple aims, such 
as the raising of one’s hat, the shuffling and 
dealing of cards, or the recovering of a 
collar-stud which has slipped down the back. 
See his autobiographical My Line of Life 
(1938) and the Study by L. Day (1947). 

ROB ROY, Gaelic for * Red Robert ’ (1671- 
1734), Scottish freebooter, was the second 
son of Lieut.-Col. Donald Maegregor of 
Glenjnrle. Till 1661 the ‘ wicked clan Gregor’ 
had tor a century been pursued with fire and 
sword; the very name was proscribed. But 
f^rom that year until the Revolution the severe 
laws against them were somewhat relaxed, 
and Rob Roy lived quietly enough as a 
grazier at Balquhidder. His herds were so 
often plundered by * broken men ’ from the 
north that he had to maintain a band of 
armed followers to protect both himself and 
siu^ of his neighbours as paid him blackmail. 
vAgad so wiR) those followers espousing in 1691 
Jacdhlte cause, he did a little plundering 
Ibr htoMf* and* two or three years later 
havfiig jpolrchased from bis nefdiew the lands 
' of Ci^groyitott and Inversnaid, laid claim 


to be chief of the clan. Through losses (1712) 
in cattle speculations, for which he had 
borrowed money from the Duke of MOntrose, 
his lands were seized, his houses plundered, 
and his wife turned adrift with her children in 
midwinter. Rob now gathered his clansmen 
and made open war on the duke. This was in 
1716, the year after the Jacobite rebellion, in 
which, at Sheriffmuir, Rob Roy had * stood 
watch * for the booty. Marvellous stories arc 
current round Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond of his hairbreadth escapes, of his 
evasions when captured, and of his generosity 
to the poor, whose wants he supplied at the! 
expense of the rich. They in return warned 
him of the designs of his arch-foes, the Dukea 
of Montrose and Atholl, and of the red-coats ;\ 
besides, Rob enjoyed the protection of thc\ 
Duke of Argyll, having assumed the name \ 
Campbell, his mother’s. Late in life he is • 
said to have turned Catholic, but in the list 
of subscribers to the Episcopalian church 
history of Bishop Keith (1734) occurs the 
name ' Robert Maegregor alias Rob Roy \ 
On December 28, 1 734, Rob Roy died in his 
own house at Balquhidder. He left five sons, 
two of whom died in 1754— James, the 
notorious outlaw James Mohr, in Paris; and 
Robin, the youngest, on the gallows at 
Edinburgh for abduction. See the intro- 
duction and notes to Scott’s Rob Roy (1817); 
Dorothy Wordsworth's Tour in Scotland in 
J803t with her brother’s poem ; and the Lives 
of Rob Roy by K. Maclcay (18 J8; new cd. 
I88l) and A. H. Millar (1883). 

ROBSART, Amy. See Leicester. Earl of. 

ROBSON, Flora (1902- ), English actress, 
borti at South Shields, first appeared in 1921 
and made a reputation, especially in historical 
rdles in both plays and films as Queen 
Elizabeth in Fire over England (1931), Therdsc 
Raquin in Guilty (1944L &c. See Life by 
J. Dunbar (I960). 

ROCHAMBEAU, Jean Baptiste Donatien dc 
Vimeor, Comte de, ro-shd~bd (1725-1807), 
French soldier, born at Venddme, entered the 
French army in 1742, was at the siege of 
Maestricht, and distinguished himself at 
Minorca in 1756. In 1780 he was sent out 
with 6(XX) men to s^port the Americans, and 
in 1781 rendered effective help at Yorktown. 
He became marshal in 1791, and in 1804 
Napoleon made him a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour. See his Memoir es (1809 ; 
Eng. trans. 1838). 

ROCHE, St <r. 1295 1327), patron of the 
plague-smitten, was bom at Montpellier. 
His festival is celebrated on August lo. 

ROCHEFORT* Victor Henri* Marquis de 
Roebefort-Logay* rosh-for (1832-1913), 
French journalist and politician, bom in 
Paris* became a clerk in the hdtel-de-viUe, 
but was dismissed in 1859 for negtectiag his 
duties. He took to journalism, in 1868 
starting La Lanterne, which was quickly 
suppressed. He fied to Brussels* but return* 
ing in 1869 on his election to the Chamber of 
Deputies* started the Marseillaise^ in which 
he renewed his attacks on the imperial 
rdgime. On the cowardly murder of his 
cemtributor* Victor Noir, by Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, the paper was suppressed and its 
editor imprisoned. The fall of the empire 
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opened up a rdic for him. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly, and soon 
sided with the Communards in Le Motd'ordre 
He escaped from Paris, but the Prussians 
caught him and sent him to Versailles; 
sentenced to life imprisonment, he escaped 
from New Caledonia in 1874, and returned 
to France after the amnesty of 1880. His 
VIntransigeant showed him impracticable as 
ever. He sat in the National Assembly 
0885-86), buried his influence in Boulangism, 
fled in 1889 to London, returned to Paris in 
1895, and was an active anti-Dreyfusard. 
He died June 30, 1913. Sec his Adventures of 
my Life (trans. 1896). 

ROCHEFOUCAULD. See La Rochefou- 
cauld. 

ROCHEJACQUELEIN. Sec Laroche- 

JACQUELEIN. 

ROCHESTER, John Wilmot, Earl of (1647 
1680), English courtier and poet, was born at 
Ditchley, Oxfordshire, and was educated at 
Burford school andWadham College, Oxford. 
He travelled in France and Italy, and then 
repaired to court, where his handsome person 
and lively wit made him a prominent figure. 
In 1665 he showed conspicuous courage 
against the Dutch. He is said to have been a 
patron of the actress Elizabeth Barry (q.v.), 
and of several poets. With his friend 
Windham, he had engaged that. ‘ if either of 
them died, he should appear and give the 
other notice of the future state, if there was 
any \ Windham was killed, but did not 
disturb the rest of his friend, who now 
plunged into a life of the grossest debauchery 
and buffoonery, yet wrote excellent letters, 
personal satires, bacchanalian and amatory 
songs, and verses too often obscene and 
licentious. At the last he was moved to 
repentance by Bishop Burnet (see Burnet’s 
Passages of the Life and Death of John^ Earl of 
Rochester^ 1680), and died July 26. 1680. 
Among the best of his poems are imitations 
of Horace and Boileau, Verses to Lord 
Mulgrave, and Verses upon Nothing. See 
Hayward’s edition of his Works (1926), and 
studies by Prinz (Leipzig, 1927) and Williams 
(1935), and The Rochester-SavUe Letters (ed. 
Wilson 1941). 

ROCHESTER, Viscount. Sec Overbury. 
ROCKEFELLER, John Davison (1839-1937), 
American millionaire monopolist and philan- 
thropist, born at Richford, New York, in 
1857 was clerk in a commission bouse and 
then in a small oil-refinery at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and after 1875 by his Standard Oil Company, 
founded with his brother WHIiain (1841- 
1922), secured control of the oil trade of 
America. He gave over 5(X) milUon dollars 
in aid of medical research, universities. 
Baptist churches, the Rockefeller Foundation 
being established in 1913 *to promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world*. 
His son Joto Davison^ 2iid (1874- ), was 

chairman of the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research. One of the latter's sons. 
Nelson Aidiieh (1908- ), was elected 
CjQvemot of New York State in 1958. See 
W. H. Allen (1930). 

ROCKINGHAM, Charles Wilson Wentworth, 
Of (1730>82i English statesman, in 
nso was created Ead of Melton and sue* 


ceeded his father as second Marquis. In 
1751 he was made K.G.: but, opposing the 
policy of Bute, was dismissed from his 
appointments in 1 762. As leader of the Whig 
Opposition, he was in 1765 called on to form 
his first ministry. He repealed the Stamp 
Act, and would have done more for progress 
but for court intrigues and the defection of 
the Duke of Grafton. He resigned in 1766, 
and for sixteen years opposed Lord North 
and the ruinous policy that lost America. 
He again became premier in March 1782, but 
died four months later. See Memoirs by the 
Earl of Albemarle (1852). 

ROCKSTRO, Wiliiam Smith (1823-95), 
English organist, composer and authority on 
old music, was born at North Cheam, Surrey. 
He composed songs, madrigals and piano 
works, and wrote a Life of Handel, histories 
of music, and text-books on harmony and 
counterpoint. 

ROD, Edouard, rod (1857-1910), Swiss writer, 
born at Nyon in Valid, studied at Lausanne, 
Bonn and Berlin, was professor at Geneva, 
and settled in Paris. Among his thirty works 
— Zolaistic, pessimistic, optimistic, &c. — are 
La Chute de Miss Topsy (1882), La Course 
h la mart (1885), Le Sens de la vie (1889), 
Le Dernier Refuge (1896) and Les Unis 
(1909). 

RODBERTUS, Johann Karl (1805-75), Ger- 
man economist, founder of scientific social- 
ism, was the son of a Greifswald professor, 
held law appointments under the Prussian 
government, but in 1836 settled down on his 
estate- In 1848 he entered the Prussian 
National Assembly, and for a fortnight was 
minister of Education; in 1849 he carried the 
Frankfurt constitution. He held that the 
socialistic ideal will work itself out gradually 
according to the natural laws of change and 
progress. The state will then owm all land 
and capital, and superintend the distribution 
of all products of labour. Sec studies by 
E. Conner (1899) and Thier, Lassalle and 
Wagner (1930). 

RODD, Sir James Rennell. Sec Rennell of 
Rodd. 

RODERIC, the last Visigoth king of Spain, 
was defeated by the Moors beside the 
Guadalete, July 71), w'as killed in or drowned 
after the battle (if there was such a battle), or 
escaped and survived till 713. 

RODGERS. (1) John (1771-1838), American 
sailor, born in Maryland, in 1798 entered the 
U.S. navy, and in 1805 he extorted treaties 
from Tripoli and Tunis, and in the war with 
Britain took twenty-three prizes. 

(2) John (1812-82), American sailor, son of 
(1), in 1863 captured the Confederate ironclad 
Atlanta, and became rear-admiral and (1877) 
superintendent of the U.S. naval observatory. 
See Memoir by Prof. J. Russell (1882). 

(3) Richard, See Hammerstein (2). 

RODIN, ^angois) Auguste (Reitid), rd-df 

(1840-1917), French sculptor, was bom in 
Paris, November 12, 1840, the son of a clerk. 
After three unsuccessful attempts to enter the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, from 1864 (the year in 
which be produced his first gmat work, 
VMomme m nez cassd) until 1875 ho worked 
in Paris and Brussels under the sculptors 
Baiye» Carrier*>BeBeose and Van Raabours, 
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^llaborating with the latter ih some of the Greenwich Hospital, but in 1771 was recalled 
decorations for the Brussels Bourse. In 1875 to active service, and sent out as commander- 
he travelled in Italy, studying the work of in-chief at Jamaica. In 1774 he returned to 
Donatello, Michelangelo and others, and in England, and was on half-pay till 1779, 
1877 made a tour of the French cathedrals; when, again commander-in-chief at the 
much later, in 1914, he published Les Leeward Islands, he put to sea with a power* 
CatMarales de la France, The Italian ful squadron for the relief of Gibraltar. In 
masters and the Gothic cathedrals both January 1780 he captured a Spanish convoy 
influenced Rodin's work considerably, as did off Cape Finisterre. Passing Cape St Vincent 
his interest in the ancient Greeks, but the on the 16th he met the Spanish squadron, 
greatest influence on him was the current and took seven ships out of eleven. In 
tmnd of Romanticism. This prolific impres- February he sailed for the West Indies, and 
sionist sculptor, who said of his work that it in April and May fought three indecisive 
formed 'the latent heroism of all natural engagements with a French fleet. Now ia 
movement *, found his expression in the K.B., he in January 1781 seiz^ the Dutm 
varying surfaces and degree of finish of his settlements. In December he again sailed 
works, thus producing in sculpture of the for the West Indies, off Dominica sighted t% 
most dramatic and imaginative conception the French fleet under De Grasse, and on Aprl 
Impressionist painter's effects of light and 12, 1782, captured seven ships and De Gra^ 
shade. In 1877 Rodin exhibited anony- himself, a victory of which the fill! exteni 
mottsly at the Paris Salon the highly contro- was not realized by the new administratton\ 
versiaf UAge d'airain, the sculptor of which in England until after Admiral Pigot had \ 
was accused of taking the cast from a living been sent out to supersede Rodney. On his ^ 
man, and in 1879 he exhibited the more return to England, however. Rodney was 
M^ly developed Saint Jean Baptiste, TThe raised to the pcerag^ and received the thanks 
gr^t Porte de Penfer, inspired by Dante's of parliament and a pension of £^00. He 
Inferno, was commissioned for the Mus6e des thereafter lived in retirement until his death 
arts d6coratifs in 1880, and during the next in Hanover Square, May 24, 1792. Lives 
thirty years Rodin was primarily engaged on by Mundy (1830) and Hannay (1891). 
the 186 figures for these bronze doors. Many RODO, Jos6 Enrique, ru-THd' (1872-1917), 
of his works were originally conceived as Uruguayan writer and critic, born at Monte- 
part of the design of the doors, among them video, wrote in Spanish Ariel, in which he 
^ Le Baiser (1898) and Ugolin, both in the stresses the importance of spiritual as com- 
Luxembourg, and i>i’e/urei/r( 1904), in front pared with materialistic values, and other 
of the Pantheon in Paris. From 1886 to 1895 philosophical essays, such as Motivos de 
he worked on Les Bourgeois de Calais, there Proteo and El Mirador del Prospero, 
being replicas in London, at the Victoria ROE, (1) Edward Payson (1838-88), American 
Tower Gardens and in Paris, of the original clergyman and novelist, bom in New Wind- 
monument in Calais. His statues include sor, N.Y., became chaplain in the volunteer 
those of Victor Hi]^ (1897) and Balzac service (1862-65), and afterwards pastor of a 
(1898), the latter being refused recognition Presbyterian church at Hi^land Falls. The 
by the Bocietd des gens de lettres who had Chicago fire of 1871 furnished him with a 
commissioned it; and among his portrait subject for his first novel, Barriers Burned 
busts are those of Madame Rodin, Bastien- Away (1872), whose success led him to resign 
Lepage, Puvis de Chavaunes, Victor Hugo his pastorate in 1874. See memoirs and 
and Bernard Shaw. His works are repre- reminiscences by his sister (1899^. 

•csited in the Musde Rodin, Paris, in the (2) Sir Thoiw (c. 1580-1644), English 
Rodin Museum, Philadelphia, and in the diplomat, bom at Low Leytoth near wan- 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, where stead, studied at MagdaUm, Oxford, and, 
them is a collection of his bronzes which he after holding court appointments, was 
presented to the British nation in 1914. He knighted in 1^5, and sent as a political agent 
died at Meudoo near Paris, November 17, to the West Indies, Guiana and Brazil. M.P. 
1917. See monographs by L. B6n6dite for Tamwortb (1614), in 1615^19 he was 
(Eim. tians. 1926), S. Story (new ed. 195 J) ambassador to the Great Mogul Jahangir at 
andJ. Oadel (new ed. 1953). Agra, to the Porte in 1621-28, and afterwards 

RODNEY^ Ccow Brydges Rodney, 1st Baron to Germany. See ^ journal of his mission 
(1719-92), Bn^h sailor, bom in London of to Agra (new ed. 1921). 
an old SommeUbha family, entered the navy ROEBUC3L, (1) John (1718-94), English 
m 1732, was made lieutenant in 1739, in inventor, grandfather of (2), was bom in 
1742 post-captain, and in 1747 had a brilliant Sheffield, studied at Edinburgh, and gradu- 
share in Hawke's victory of October 14. ated M.D. at Leyden, He gave up hil prac> 
'OorMriior of Newfoundland 1748-52, in tke in BIrminBiiam to return Id ^Miittry 
1757 he served under Hawke in the futik research, whiim bd to impmwmnts in 
eapedtdon against Rochefort, and in 1758 methods of reflnins preckmt meiw Ind in 
mAX Boscaweo at Louisburg. In 1759 as the production of chemicals* Hi 1759 he 
rear-admiral he commanded the squadron founded in Stirlingriiiire die CMwn Iron; 
whkh bombarded Havre and destroyed ffie wofks^ and lamr was a friend m patron of 
BotiUafor the javaskm of England. In 1761 jfmnes Watt (q«v.). 
he was apoohded osmmaader-in-ciuer on the (XIlAu Arwr(t 8()^79)« 

tnewaid btaiids atatton, wlieia in 1762 be mndson of (IL was born «t bfadras but 
captasad Martiauni& 8t lAicta and Ofaaada. mtsoAt ua in Caaada. Comkig lo England 
A viee4utalriiruW3) aad baronet (1764), in 1824, and called so the bar »» 1832 
ba was in I7& appoiatad gowsoior Jot ba baesame RadlCil awmber for Bath. He 
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rcf^resented Sheffield 1849-68, and again from 
1874 till his death at Westminster. His 
motion for inquiring into the state of 
the army before Sevastopol overthrew the 
Aberdeen administration (1855). He sup* 
ported Beaconsiield*s policy during the 
Eastern crisis in 1877-78, and in 1879 was 
made a P.C. He wrote Colonies of England 
(1849) and History of the Whig Ministry of 
J830 (1852). See Leader's edition of his 
Ufe and Letters (1897). 

ROEMER, Olaus, ra'mer (1644-1710), 
Danish astronomer, was born at Aarhus, 
Jutland, and became professor of Astronomy 
at Copenhagen. He discovered the finite 
velocity of li^t, which he measured by 
observing the time-variations in the eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites. He erected the earliest 
practical transit instrument. 

ROGER, ro'Jir^ Fr. ro-zhay, name of two 
Norman counts of Sicily, one of whom 
became king: 

Roger I (1031-1101), joined his {famous 
brother, Robert Guiscard (q.v.), in South 
Italy, and helped him to conquer Calabria. 
In lOtdO he was invited to Sicily to fight against 
the Saracens, and took Messina. Everywhere 
the Normans were welcomed as deliverers 
from the Moslem yoke: in 1071 the Saracen 
capital, Palermo, was captured, and Robert 
made Roger count of Sicily. After Robert's 
death (1085) Roger succeeded to his Italian 
possessions, ana became the head of the 
Norman power in southern Europe. 

Roger n (1095-1154), second son of (1), 
became count of Sicily, his mother at first 
acting as resent On the death (1127) of 
the Duke of Apulia, grandson of Robert 
Guiscard, his duchy passed to Roger, who 
thereupon welded Sicily and South Italy into 
a strong Norman kingdom, of which he was 
crowned king by Anacletus the antipope in 
1 1 30. He next added to his dominions Capua 
(11 3Q, Naples and the Abruzzi (1140). In 
1 139 he took prisoner Pope Innocent U, with 
whom he concluded a bargain. Innocent 
recognizing him as king of Sicily, whilst 
Roger acknowledged Innocent and held his 
kingdom as a fief of the Holy See. The 
Byzantine emperor Manuel having insulted 
his ambassador, Roger's admiral ravaged 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Epirus, took 
Corfu, and plundered Corinth and Athens 
(1146). He carried off silkworkers, and 
introduced that industry into Sicily. Finally 
(1147), Roger won Tripoli, Tunis and 
Algeria. His court was one of the most 
magnificent in Europe, and his government 
was firm and enlhditaied. 
ROGEfM>UCAS^ Jean Jules Aimabte, 
rtHthttjHi&^kas (1873-1954), French com- 
poser* was bom and died in Bordeaux. He 
studM undBT Faur4, in 1909 was appointed 
himoCor ef to Paris schools, and in 

1935 s«iuxieededl3hd^ at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, wofks include piano pieces, an 
op^ (1931), choral works, and 

mhashal fSbesk Bee French study by L. 

was 

aiid died abottt 1201, with whM^ his 
uidn CknmkUt aadi. U was emtsd by 


Stubbs (RollaSeries, 1868-71) and translated 
by Riley (1853). 

ROGER OF WENDOVER (d. 1236), prior of 
the Benedictine monastery of St Albans, 
revised and carried on the abbey chronicle, 
enlarged later by Matthew Paris (q.v.). 

ROGERS, (1) Barnard (1893- ), American 

composer, born in New York. He studied 
under Ernest Bloch and Nadia Boulanger, 
and lived for a time in England, before 
becoming a professor of Composition at the 
Eastman School of Music. An amateur 
painter, he wrote much music which is 
pictorial in intention, and he composes 
mainly for orchestra in classical forms. His 
works include two operas, The Marriage of 
Atide (1931) and The Warrior (1944), four 
symphonies, an oratorio. The Passion (1941- 
1942), and cantatas on Biblical subjects. 

(2) Claude ( 1 907- ), English artist, bom in 
London, studied at the Slade School, and 
with Victor Pasmore and William Coldstream 
founded the Euston Road School in 1937. 
His work is represented in the Tate Gallery. 

(3) James Edwin Thorold (1 823-90), English 
economist, bom at West Meon, Hampshire, 
became professor of Political Economy at 
Oxford 1862-67, but made so many enemies 
by his outspoken zeal for reforms that he was 
not re-elected till 1888. An advanced Liberal, 
he represented Southwark 1880-85, and 
Bermondsey 1 885-86. He wrote many works 
on economics. 

(4) John (1505-55), English Marian proto- 
martyr, bom near Birmingham, was a 
London rector 1532-34, and at Antwerp and 
Wittenberg embraced the Reformed doc- 
trines. He prepared the revised translation 
called * Matthew's Bible * in 1537, and, 
returning to England in 1548, preached at 
St Paul's Cross in 1553, just after Mary's 
accession, against Romanism, and was 
burned February 4, 1555. See Life by J. L. 
Chester (1861). 

(5) Randolph (1825-92), American sculptor, 
resident in Rome, was bom at Waterloo, 
N.Y. His statues include Ruth (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York) and Lincoln 
(Philadelphia). 

(6) Samuel (1763-1855), English poet, bom 
at Stoke-Newington, at sixteen or seventeen 
entered his father's bank, in 1784 was taken 
into partnership, and in 1793 became head 
of the firm. In 1781 he contributed essays 
to the Gentleman^ 5 Magazine^ next year wrote 
a comic opera, and in 1786 published An Ode 
to Superstition, In 1792 appeared The 
Pleasures of Memory, on which his poetical 
fame was chiefly based (19th ed. 1816). 
There followed An Epistle to a Friend (Rkhard 
Sharp, 1798), the fragmentary Voyage of 
Columbus (1812), Jacqueline (1814^ bound up 
with Byron's Lara% and the ^ inimitable * 
Italy (1822-28). The last, in blank verse, 
proved a monetary failure; but the loss was 
recouped by the splendid edition of it and his 
earlier poems, mught out at a cost of 
£15,000 (1830-34), with 114 illustratioiis by 
Turner and Stothaitl in IW. nrfrii a 
year, lie withdrew from the bank M :a 
partner* and periled down tq bettor lab at 

lamm'f Flaiw* to 

omistie^ do lato bieii)cfireHtv% lokfim 
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art, to make littife tours at hmne and on the Antoinette, and was recalled in 1774. In 


Continent, and to gather an art-collection 
which sold at his death for £50,000. He 
made a good use of his riches, for he was 
quietly generous to Moore and Campbell, and 
other unknown ones. But with the kindest 
heart he had so unkind a tongue that * melo- 
dious Rogers * is better remembered today 
by a few ill-natured sayings than by his 
poetry, which, chaste though it be, and 
elegant and cultured, is dead and mummified. 
There is not much more to tell of him — ^the 
bank-robbery (£47,000, 1844); the proffer 
by Prince Albert of the laureateship (1850); 
the street accident — knocking down by a 
carriage (1850) — which crippled him ; and his 
death, December 18, 1855. See Dyce’s 
Table-talk of Samuel Rogers (1856); Recol- 
lections by Rogers, edited by his nephew 
William Sharpe (1859); works by Clayden 
(1887, 1889) and Roberts (1910); the 
Reminiscences and Table-talk, ed. Powell 
(1903) and C. P. Barbier, Samuel Rogers and 
William Gilpin (1959). 

(7) Woodes (d. 1732), English navigator, 
led a privateering expedition against the 
Spanish (1708-1 1) which took off Alexander 
Selkirk (q.v.) from Juan Fem£ndez island 
and on ms successful return wrote Voyage 
round the World (1712). As governor of the 
Bahamas (1718-21, 1729-32) he suppressed 
piracy, founded a House of Assembly and 
resisted Spanish attacks. 

ROGET, Peter Mark, ro-zhay (1779 1869), 
English scholar and physician, son of a 
Huguenot minister, became physician to the 
Manchester Infirmary in 1804; physician to 
the Northern Dispensary, London, in 1808, 
F.R.S. (1815). and its secretary 1827-49; 
Fulierian professor of Physiology at the 
Royal Institution 1833-36; and an original 
member of senate of London University. 
He wrote On Animal and Vegetable Physiology 
(Bridgewater Treatise, 1834); and his 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 
(1852) reached a 28th edition in his lifetime. 

ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN. See Weyden 

R0HAN-G1£, Henri, Due de, rd-a-zhee-ay 
(1 579-1 638), Prince of Ldon, born at the 
chiteau of Blain in Brittany, was a favourite 
of Henry IV, and in 1 605 married the daughter 
of Sully. After the king’s murder he became 
a Huguenot leader. On the surrender of La 
Roselle (1628) a price was set on his head, 
and he made his way to Venice, but soon 
after was summoned by Richelieu to serve his 
king in the Valtelline, out of which he drove 
Imperialtsts and Spaniards. He next served 
under Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, but died in 
I(D8 of a wound received at Rheinfelden. 
Sm his Mimoires (1630 and 1738), and works 
^ Fauvelet du Toe (1667), Schybergson 
iimh Urarde (1884), Uugel (1889), and 
Vesniguth (German, 1894), and the Edinburgh 
Review for ^nl 1|?0. 

ROHAN«<j%JliMEl*^» Louis Rend fidonard, 
Priaee de, rd^S^gay^may^nay (1734-1803), 
Freadb cardinal, embraced the clerical tire 
in i^te of dissolute morals, and became 
coi#^ 10 his unde the Bishop of Stras- 
bourg. Id he was sent as minister to 
Vkuiiflu bill iidured himself at the Frmich 
codfl by danderotis gossip about Marie 


1778 he received a cardinal’s hat, and in 1779 
became Bishop of Strasbourg. His eagerness 
to recover his footing at court made him an 
easy prey to Cagliostro and the adventuress 
Lamotte, and their forgeries and personations 
made him purchase the famous Diamond 
Necklace for the queen. When the plot was 
discovered he was sent to the Bastille, but 
was acquitted by the Parlement of Paris, 
May 31, 1786. He was elected to the States- 
general in 1789, but refused to take the oath 
to the constitution in 1791, retiring to the 
German part of his diocese, where he died. 
See w’orks cited at Lamotte (2). | 

ROHLFS, Gerhard, rolfs (1831-96), Germah 
explorer, bom at Vegesack near Bremem 
studied medicine, and joined (1855) the 
Foreign Legion in Algeria, He travelled! 
through Morocco (1861-62), and was! 
plundered and left for dead in the Sahara. 
From 1864 he travelled widely in North 
Africa, the Sahara and Nigeria, and, com- 
missioned by the German emperor, undertook 
expeditions to Wadai (1878) and Abyssinia 
(1^885). He wrote books about his travels. 

ROHM, Ernst, rant (1887-1934), German 
soldier, politician and Nazi leader, early a 
supporter of Hiller, was organizer and com- 
mander of the storm-troopers, and as such 
was executed on Hitler’s orders in June 
19.34. 

ROHMER, Sax, pseud, of Arthur Sarsfield 
W'ard, rom^r (1886 -1959), English author of 
mystery stories, was born in Birmingham. 
Early interested in things Egyptian, he found 
literary fame with his sinister, sardonic, 
Oriental villain, Fu Manchu, whose doings 
were told in many spine-chilling talcs of the 
East, including Dr Pu Manchu (1913), The 
Yellow Claw (1915), Moon of Madness (1927) 
and Re-enter Fu Manchu (1957). 

ROKITANSKY, Karl, Baron von (1804-78), 
Austrian physician, born in Kdniggrfltz, 
professor 1834-75 of Pathological Anatomy 
at Vienna, wrote the great Handbuch der 
pathologischen Anatomie (1842-46; trans. 
1849-52). 

ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin, -sorskiiim 
), Russian soldier, born in Warsaw of 
Polish descent, served in the first World 
War in the tsarist army, and joined the Red 
Guards in 1917. In the second World War 
he was one of the defenders of Moscow, 
played a leading part in the battle of Stalin- 
grad, recaptured Orel and Warsaw, and led 
the Russian race fof'Berlin. In 19^ he was 
promoted marshal of the Soviet Union, and 
at the end of the war Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery presented him with the Order of the 
Bath (K.C.B.). In 1949 he was appointed 
Polish minister of defence, a post he was 
made to resign when Gomolka became 
Premier in November 1956. He then 
became a deputy-minister of defence of the 
Soviet Union, and in 1957 he was appointed 
to a military command in Transcaucasia. 

ROLAND, ro-lR (acc. to tradition d. 778), 
hero of the Chanson de Roktnd (1 1th century) 
and most celebrated of the Fsladins of 
Qiariemaipte, was the nephew of Charle- 
magne, and the ideal of a Christian Imight. 
The only evidence for his historical existence 
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is one (doubtfully genuine) passage in Ein- 
hard's Life of Charlemagne, which refers to 
Roland as having fallen at Roncesvalles. 
Botardo's Orlando Innamorato and Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso depart widely from the old 
traditions. 

ROLAND D£ LA PLATIERE, Jean Marie, 
ro4d di la pla-tyayr (1734-93), French 
statesman, born near Villefranche-sur-Sadne, 
February 18, 1734, had risen to be inspector 
of manufactures at Amims, when in 1775 he 
made the acquaintance of Marie Jeanne 
PMfpon (1754-93), the daughter of an en- 
graver, whom he married in February 1780. 
By Lyons Roland was sent in 1791 to Paris 
to watch the interests of the municipality; 
and there Madame Roland became the queen 
of a coterie of young and eloquent enthusiasts 
that included all the leaders of the Gironde, 
such as Brissot, P6tion and Francois Buzot 
(1760-94). In March 1792 Roland became 
minister of the Interior, but was dismissed 
three months later for a remonstrance to the 
king. He was recalled after the king’s re- 
moval to the Temple, made himself hateful 
to the Jacobins by his protests against the 
September massacres, and took part in the 
last struggle of the Girondists. It was then 
that the friendship between Madame Roland 
and Buzot grew into love, but she sacriheed 
passion to duty. On May 31. 1793, the 
Twenty-two were proscribed. Roland had 
been arrested, but escaped and fled to Rouen; 
Buzot and others fled to Caen to organize 
insurrection, but in vain; next day Madame 
Roland was carried to Uie Abbayc. Set at 
liberty two days later, she was arrested anew 
and taken to Sainte-Pdlagic. During her five 
months in prison she wrote her unfinished 
M^moires, in which we have a serene and 
delif^tful revelation of her youth, though she 
is b^t and most natural in her letters. On 
November 8, 1793, she was guillotined. Two 
days later her husband committed suicide with 
his sword near Rouen. See book by U. 
Pope-Hennessy (1917). 

HOLLAND, Rooiain, ro-/J (1866-1944), 
French author, born in Clamecy, Ni^vre, 
studied in Paris and at the French School 
in Rome, and in 1895 gained his doctorate of 
letters with a thesis on early opera, L'Histoire 
de Vopira en Europe avant Lulli et Scarlatti; 
a number of dramatic works written at this 
time won comparatively little success. In 
1910 he became professor of the History of 
Music at the Sorbonne, and in the same 
vear published Beethoven, the flrst of many 
biographical works including lives of 
Michelangelo (1906), Handel (1910), Tolstoy 
(19U) and Gandhi (1924). His ten-volume 
novel Jean Chrisiojme, the hero of which is a 
musician, was written between 1904 and 
1912, and in 1915 he was awarded the Nobel 
priaee for literature. During the first World 
War he aroused unpopularity by his writings, 
out of Switzerland, showing a padflst 
attitude; these were published in 1915 as 
Au-4e$eus de la milie. He lived in Switzer- 
land until 1938, completing a series of plavs 
upon the French Revolution, several novels, 
and a further study of Beethoven, as wdi as 
numerous j^Bces cj eilticitm. On his 

return to France he became a mouthpiece of 


the opposition to Fascism and Naziism, and 
his later works contain much political and 
See books by S. Zweig 
(1921), M. Descotes (Paris 1948) and R. 
Arcos (Paris 1950). 

ROIXE, Richard. See Hampole. 
ROLLESTON, George, rdl'stin (1829-81), 
English physician, born near Rotherham, 
elected Linacre professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology at Oxford in 1860, is known for 
his Forms of Animal Life (1876) and for his 
dissertation on craniology in Greenwell’s 
British Barrows (1877). 

ROLLIN, ro4i, (1) Charles (1661-1741). 
French historian, born in Paris, was author 
of Traiti des Etudes (1726-31), Histoire 
ancienne (1730-38) and Histoire romaine 
(1738-48). He lost the rectorship of Paris 
university (1720) and other academic posts 
through his Jansenist sympathies. 

(2) Ledni. See Ledru-Rolun. 

ROLLO. or Rou (c. 860-c. 932), leader of a 
band of Northmen, secured from Charles the 
Simple in 912 a large district on condition of 
being baptized and becoming Charles’s 
vassal. This grant was the nucleus of the 
duchy of Normandy. William the Con- 
queror’s ancestor, Rollo is probably the same 
as Rolf the Ganger, a Norwegian chief 
outlawed by Harold Haarfager about 872. 
ROLLOCK, Robert, rol'ik (c. 1555-99), 
bom at Powis near Stirling, in 1583 became 
first regent, in 1 585 first principal, of Edin** 
burgh University. He wrote Latin com- 
mentaries. See Masson’s Edinburgh Sketches 
(1892). 

ROLLS, Charles Stewart, r&Iz (1877-1910), 
automobilist and aeronaut, was bom in Lon- 
don, the third son of the 1st Baron Llangattock. 
Educated at Eton and Cambridge, from 1895 
he experimented with the earliest motor-cars 
and combined with F. H. Royce (q.v.) for 
their production. In 1906 he crossed the 
English Channel by balloon, and in 1910 
made a double crossing by aeroplane. He 
lost his life in a crash soon afterwards. See 
H. F. Morriss, Two Brave Brothers (1929), 
and study by L. Mcyncll (1955). 

ROLVAAG, Ole Edvujt, roTvahg (1876-1931), 
American author, bom at D5nna, Norway, 
emigrated to America, becoming an American 
citizen in 1910. Writing in Norwegian, he 
published in 1912 his Letters from America, 
and his best-known novel, translated as 
Giants in (he Earth (1927), dealing with the 
life of Norwegian settlers in South Dakota 
in the 1 870s, was followed by Peder Victorious 
(1929) and Their Fathers* God (1931). See 
biography by Jorgenson and Solum (1939). 
ROMAINS, Jules, ro-mt, pseud, of l^ouis 
Farigoole (1885- ), French writer, bom at 

Saint-Juiien Chapteuii, after graduating in 
both science and literature at the Ecole 
Normale Sup6rieure, taught In various 
lyc6es. In 1908 his poems, La Ki> unanime, 
established his name and, along with his 
Manuel de Diification (1910), the unanimist 
s^ool. He remained prominent in French 
literature, and was from 1936 to 1941 
president of the International P.B.N. Club, 
His works include the book of poems Odes et 
FrUres G913), the 4xmm VArmie dm kt 
(1911), ou he Trkn^iiie dk h 
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midecme (1923), bli^ost succeaaftil play, and 
the novels Mort de quelqdun {Death of a 
fiohody\ 1911), and die great cycle Les 
Hommes de bonne volonti in 27 volumes 
(1932-47). He published One Femme 
singuliire in 1957, 

ROMAN, Johan Hefanich, roo'man (1694- 
1758), Swedish composer of the baroque era, 
twice visited England, where he met Handel, 
Geminiani and other leading figures in con- 
temporaiy music, travelled in France and 
Italjr, and in 1745 was appointed Intendent of 
music to the Swedish court. His composi- 
* tions, which include symphonies, concerti 
grossi, trio sonatas, a Swedish Mass, settings 
in the vernacular of the Psalms, and occa- 
sional music, show the influence of the Italian 
style and, less markedly, of Handel and the 
French and North German schools. 
ROMANES, George John, ro-mah'neei (1 8 i8- 
1894), Eritish naturalist, bom at Kin^ jn, 
Canada. While at Cambridge University he 
formed a friendship with Darwin, and he 
powerfully reinforced his master's arguments 
m his Croonian, Fullerian and other lectures, 
and in his various works — Animal Intelligence 
(1881), Scientific Evidences of Organic 
Evolution (1881), &c. He was elected an 
F.R.S. in 1879, married in that year, removed 
in 1890 to Oxford, and died there in 1894. 
Originally a defiant aanostic or sceptic, he 
was latterly a devout, if not wholly oithodox, 
Christian. See D'fe by his wife (1896). 
ROMANINO, Girolaitio (1485-1566), Italian 
religious painter, was bora and died at 
Brescia, and worked in Padua, Venice and 
Cremona. See Pater’s Miscellaneous Studies 


ayrtlbingen University, foujtht in the 1914-18 
war, winning Germany's high^t decoration, 
the Pour le mdriie^ in the Izonzo battle of 
1917. An instructor at the Dresden Military 
Academy, Rommel was an early Nazi 
sympathizer. He commanded Hitler’s head- 
quarters guard during the Austrian, Sudeten- 
land and Czech occupations and throughout 
the Polish campaign. Leading a Finzer 
Division during the 1940 invasion of France, 
he displayed such drive and initiative that he 
was promoted to command the Afrika 
Corps, where his spectacular successes against 
the attenuated 8th Army earned him the 
sobriquet of the * Desert Fox * and the 
unstinted admiration of bis opponents. 
Rusi and brilliantly opportunist, and with a 
talent for impravization extremely rare in 
the German, his chief defect was a tendency 
to desert his headquarters in action for * up 
forward *, and thus lose control of ^e battle. 
Eventually driven into retreat by a strons^ 
reinforced 8th Army, he was withdrawn — a 
sick man— from North Africa at Mussolini's 
insistence, the Duce believing that *the 
Italian generals do better ^ (Goebbels 
Diaries). Hitler consoled him with the 
award of the Knight's Cross with diamonds; 
subsequently appointing him to an Army 
Corps command in France. Hts association 
with the plot against the Fuehrer's life 
brought him the choice between court- 
martial and the firing squad^ and suicide. 
He chose to die by seif-administerM) poison, 
thus preserving his estate for his family. See 
Rommel^ Young (1950) and The Rommel 
Papers (1953). 


(1895). 

ROMtoO, Ginllo. See Gnjuo. 

ROMANOV, ro-ma'nof a family that origin- 
ally emigrated from (Slavonic) Prussia to the 
principality of Moscow. Its head^ Michael, 
was elected tsar by the other Russian boyars 
in 1613, and the tsardom became hereditary 
in his house till in 1762, on the death of the 
Tsaritsa Elizabeth, the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, son of Peter the Great’s daughter, 
succeeded as Peter III. Later tsars (till the 
1917 revolution) were descended from him 
and hts wife, Catharine II. 

ROMHXY, Sir Samuel (1757-1818), English 
lawyer and law reform^’, was born in Lon- 
don, the son of a watchmaker of Huguenot 
desoenL At twenty-one he entered Gray's 
Inn, and found his chief employment in 
Chanoery practice. In 1790 be published an 
aUe pamphlet on the Fimich RevolutioD. 
Ai^oted solkftor-general in 1806, and 
knitted,' he entered parliament and perti- 
nacapusly set himself to mitigate the severi^ 
ofw cfimitial law. He shared in the anti- 
•lavnty notation, and opposed the suspension 
of flbe Himeas Corpus Act and the spy system. 
He ODmniitted mtictde three days after his 
Wife's death. See his Speeches (1820), 
tdmedrs {tS40% and a book by C. O. Oakes 

P HIs second son, John, Bum 
(I802-T4), was made solicitor- 
m |848, atbrni^-meral In 1850, 

0f the RoBi In fisiTo^ n btrM In 

■ 

mommu Emu (1891-t944), Oenaun 
Md-amml, bom at ileki(piii»iiii« edacaled 


ROMNEY, George^ rom'ni or runfnt (1734- 
1802), English painter, bom at Dalton-in- 
Furness, Lancashire, worked for ten years 
at his father’s trade of cabinetmaker. In 
1755 he was articled to a * Count ' Steele at 
Kendal to be taught * the art or science of a 

S ainter'; in 1756 married Mary Abbot of 
jrkland; in 1757 set up as a portrait- 
painter; and in 1762 came up to London, 
leaving behind wife, boy and baby gifi, 
because, it is said. Sir Joshua Rmolds had 
told him that art and marriage do not mix. 
Of Romney’s next thirty-five years there is 
little to record beyond his two visits to 
France (1764; 1790) and his two mrs’ 
residence in Italy (1773-75), after whklt, for 
twenty-two years, he lived in Cavendish 
Square, and slaved at his art, whidi so far 
rewarded him that in 1786 he made by 
portrait-painting 3500'guineas. Lady Himil- 


ton (q.v.) he painted in fully thlr^ ebamcfeta. 
Sensibility, Miss Sm^d as Serena, and The 
Parson*s Daughter are also well kiiowti. In 
1799, nearly mad and quite desolate, lUmmey 
returned to Kendal to hb wife, who rmveo 
him charitably and nursed him wltli dovbtion 
until his death in 1802. besidt* the 
memoirs by Hayley (1809) and hb iou, die 
Rev, John Romney (t83(9» 

Hilda Gamtin (1894), Ward mi Kobem 

W Lonf Rorntd Oowr^tMSL .t9M). 

aavtetOedMiihiwoinKJflvIw 
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Longa, was wt0k his twin*brother Remus 
exposed by a usurping uncle, but was suckled 
by a she-wolf. In 753 bx. he founded his 
city on the Tiber, and in 716 was carried up 
to heaven in a chariot of fire. 

ROMULUS AUGUSTUS. See Auoustuujs. 
RONALD* ortff. RusseU, Sir Landoa (1873- 
1938), English conductor, composer and 
pianist, was a son of Henry Russell, the song- 
writm:. He toured with Melba, conducted the 
New Symphony Orchestra, notably in Elgar, 
Strauas and Tchaikovsky, was principal of 
the QuildhaS School of Music (1910-37), 
wrote many songs, including * Down in the 
Forest Something stirred *, and was knitted 
in 1922. See his autobiographical Variations 
on a Penonai Thome (1922) and Myself and 
Othen (1931). 

RONALDS, Sir Flraocis (1788-1873), English 
inventor, a London merchant’s son, in 1816 
fitted up in his garden at Hammersmith an 
electric tdeipaph. His offer of the invention 
to the Admiralty was refused ; he published 
a description of it in 1 823. He also invented 
(1845) a system of automatic photographic 
registration for meteorological instruments. 
He was made superintendent of the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory at Kew in 1843, F.R.S. 
in 1844, and knighted in 1871. 

RONDEUST, Gumamne, rd-di-lay (1507-66), 
French naturalist and physician, was bom at 
Montpellier, where he became in 1545 
professor of Medicine, and published two 
Important works (1544 and 1555) on aquatic 
animals of the MMiterranean. 

RONSARD^ Fierre de, rd^hr (1524-85), 
French poet, bora at the Chiteau de la 
Possonni4re in VendOme, September It, 
served the Dauphin and the Due d’Oii6ans 
as page, and accompanied James V with his 
bride, Marie de Lorraine, to Scotland, where 
he stayed three years. Becoming deaf, he 
abandoned arms for letters, and studied 
under the great humanist Jean Dorat, at 
first wiRt his future fellow member of the 
F16iade, lean Antoine de Balf at the house 
of his father the scholar and diplomat 
Lazare de Balf, and later at the College de 
Coqueret, whiue du Bellay and Belleau 
(<K1*v.) joined them. His seven years o 
study bote its first fruit in the Odes (1550), 
whtdb excited violent opposition from the 
older itatkmai school. In 1552 appeared his 
AnmttSi a collection of Petrarchian sonnets, 
fdtowed by his Bocagt (1554), his Hvmnes 
(1555), file conchtsion of his Amours (1556), 
and the first collected edition of his poetry 
(1560). He tudoQueafiy wrote two bitter 
lefiecfions on the pditicai and economic state 
Of the oountry^D/scoiirr des misires de ce 
temps <1 and Remonstrance au people 

de Phanee <!563>, and in 1572, following file 
manacre of St Bartholomew, la Franfiade, 
an oaftaidied epic. Charles IX, like his 
inedeoeiBocs, heaped fhvouri on the lucky 
poet, who spent his later years in lettered 
ease at fi»s abbey of Odx-Val in Vendfime. 
He died it Mspeioiy of St Cosme-les-Tours. 

most impoitaiit poet of Ifich-ceotury 
Flinee^ Roiiwid was ttie diief eiEemplar of 
file doctMoidr fim Plllide^ whkh aimed at 
fBiiiaf fiw itKkiis of FRooh as a littrary 
lanpiate and ousthis the ISofmai dawcitm 


inherited from the Middle Ages. Despite 
the great success of Ronsard’s poems in his 
lifetime, the classicists regained the upper 
hand after his death, and his fame suffered 
an eclipse until the 19th century, when the 
romantic movement brought recognition of 
his true worth. See Lives by Binet f 1 586) and 
Bishop (1940), and studies by Wyndham 
(1906), Jusserand (1913), Franchet (1922), 
Cohen (1923), Gadoffre (1960). 

RONTGEN, WUhefan Konrad von, rasnt'gen 
(1845-1923), German physicist, was born at 
Lennep in Prussia, studied at Zfirich, and was 
professor at Strasbourg, Giessen, Wfirzburg, 
and (1899-1919) Munich. At Wfirzburg in 
1895 he discovered the electnc-magnetic rays 
which he called X-rays (known also as 
Rdntgen rays), and for his work on them he 
was awarded in 1896, jointly with Lenard 
(q.v.), the Rumford medal, and in 1901 the 
Nobel prize for physics. He also did 
important work on the heat-conductivity of 
crystals, the specific heat of gases, and the 
electro-magnetic rotation of polarized light. 
Sec study by O. Glasser (new cd. 1958). 
ROOKE, Sfr George (1650-1709), English 
admiral, born near Canterbury, became at 
thirty post-captain, and in 1689 rear-admiral. 
In 1692 he did splendid service at Cape La 
Hogue, and was knitted. In 1702 he 
commanded the expedition against Cadiz, 
and destroyed the Plate-fieet at Vigo. With 
Sir C!loudesley Shovel he c^tured Gibraltar 
(1704), and then engaged off Malaga a much 
heavier French fleet. See his Journal (1897). 
ROON, Albrecht Dieodor Emil, Gnf von, rdn 
(1803-79), Prussian war minister from 1859, 
effectively reorganized the army and wrote 
on military subjects. 

ROOSEVELT, rdz'i-velt^ (1) Ama Eleanor 
(1884- ), niece of (3), wife of (2), whom 

she married in 1905, took up extensive 
political work during her husband’s eight 
years’ illness and proved herself an invaluable 
social adviser to him when he became 
president. In 1941 she became assistant 
director of the office of civilian defence; 
after her husband’s death in 1945 she 
extended the scope of her activities, and was 
a delegate to the U.K. Assembly in 1946, 
chairman of the U.N. Human Rights 
Commission (1947-51) and U.S. represen- 
tative at the General Assembly (1946-52). 
She was also chairman of the Amencan U.N. 
Assodatfon. Her publications include The 
lady of the White House (1938), This / 
Remember (1949), India and the AmkenUtg 
East (1953) and On My Own (1959). 

(2) Eranklln Delano (1884-1945), thirty- 
second president of the United States, a 
distant cousin of (3), was bom near Pough* 
keepsie, N.Y. He became a baitistW' (1907), 
a New York State Senator (1910-13), 
assistant-secretary of the navy (1913-20), and 
was Democratic candidate for the vice- 
presidency in 1920. Uid aside (1921--24) by 
ptriUysis, he was governor of New York 
(1928-394 la the p^dential deetlon cl 
1932 he defesh^ Ifoover, repetd of 
hfidfidn b^made a vitf m 
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(a new thing in American histop') in 1940, a 
fourth in 1944. He strove in vain to ‘ward off 
war, modified America's neutrality to favour 
the Allies (as by the lease-lend plan), and was 
brou^t in by Japan’s action at Pearl Harbour 
(1941). A conference with Mr. ChurcJiill at 
sea produced the ’ Atlantic charter % a 
statement of peace aims; and there were 
other notable meetings, as with Churchill and 
Stalin at Tehran and Yalta. He died at Warm 
Springs, Georgia, where he had long gone for 
treatment, April 12, 1945, three weeks before 
the Nazi surrender. See studies by E. K. 
Lindley (1932, 1933 and 1937) and F. Perkins 
(1947), and Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt 
and Hopkins and A. M. Schlesinger Jr., The 
Age of Rooseveht vol. i (1957), voL ii (1959). 

(3) Theodore (1858-1919), twenty-sixth 
president of the United States, was bom, of 
Dutch and Scottish descent, at New York, 
studied at Harvard, was leader of the New 
York legislature in 1884, and president of 
the New York police board in 1895-97. He 
was assistant-secretary of the navy when in 
1898 he raised and commanded * Roosevelt's 
Rouj^-riders * in the Cuban war, and came 
back to be governor of New York State 
(1898-1900), Appointed (Republican) vice- 
president (1901), he became president on the 
deadi (by assassination) of McKinley (1901), 
and was re-elected in 1905. An * expansion- 
ist he insisted on a strong navy, the purifica- 
tion of the Civil Service, and the regulation 
of trusts and monopolies. He returned from 
a great hunting-tour in Central Africa in time 
to take active part in the elections of 1910, 
and het]^ to split the Republican party, 
those with whom he acted forming the 
‘ progressive ’ section. As Progressive can- 
didate for the presidency in 1912 he was 
defeated by Mr Taft. After exploring the Rio 
Duvida, or Tcodoro, in Brazil (1914), he 
wrought vigorously for the war. He died 
January 6, 1919. He wrote on American 
ideals, ranching, hunting, zoology. See his 
Autobiography (1913), G. E. Mowry, The Era 
of Theodore Roosevelt (1958), and Lives by 
Pringle (1932) and Putnam (1959). 

ROOT, Elihu (1845-1937), American states- 
man, bom at Clinton, N.Y., was U.S. 
secretary of war 1899-1904, of state 1905-09, 
and was awarded a Nobel Peace prize in 1912 
for his promotion of international arbitration. 

ROOZEBOOM, Hendrik Wiliem Bakhuis, 
rd'zi^bbm (1854-1907), Dutch physical chem- 
ist, born at Alkmaar, became professor of 
Chemistry at Amsterdam. He demonstrated 
the practical application of Gibbs’s phase 
rule. 


RORER, Margaret. See More (3). 

ROFB, Fellden (1833-98), Belgian artist, bom 
at Namur, known for his lithographs and 
etchings, whtdi often had satirical or social 
sigaiBcance, and for his illustrations of the 
wms of Baudelaire. 

ROBSCHACH, Hermaim (1884-1922), Swiss 
psychiatrist stm neurologist, born at Zfirich, 
a diagnostic procedure for mental 
'f^isorders bam upon the patients* inter- 
^ Ttefatioitof a serws of stondardissed ink-hlots. 
SaetIQbpfef and Kegy, Rorschach Tachnigue 

(1) orig, Roae« Carl Aiqpist 


Nicolas (1842-89), German impresario and 
violinist, born at Hamburg, became Konzert- 
meister there in 1863, appeared in London as 
a soloist in 1866, and in 1873 fotmded the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, giving a great 
impulse to ’ English opera ’ — opera sung in 
English, and also operas by English com- 
posers. 

(2) Salvator (1615-73), Italian painter, was 
born near Naples. At Rome his talents as 
painter, improvisatore, actor and poet 
brought him fame, but he made powerful 
enemies by his satires, and withdrew to 
Florence for nine years. After that he 
returned to Rome, where he died. Salvator 
owes his reputation mainly to his landscapes 
of wild and savage scenes. He executed 
numerous etchings. His Satires were 
published in 1719, A theory that he was 
also a composer has now bron disproved. 
See Lives by Baldinucci (new ed. 1830). 
Cantu (1844) and Cattaneo (1929). 

ROSAMOND. See Alboin; CuFFORt) 
Family. 

ROSAS, Juan Manuel de (1793-1877), 
Argentine dictator, born in Buenos Aires, 
became commander-in-chief in 1826. and 
was governor of the province in 1829-32. 
Disappointed of re-election, he headed a 
revolt, and from 1835 to 1852 sovemed as 
dictator. His rule was a rule of terror and 
bloodshed. Tn 1849 Rosas secured for 
Buenos Aires the entire navigation of the 
Plate, the Uruguay and the Parank. This 
roused the other river provinces, and Urquizn. 
governor of Entre Rios, supported by Brazil, 
in February 1852 routed him at Monte 
Caseros near Buenos Aires. Rosas escaped 
to England, where he lived till his death. 

ROSCELLINUS, Johannes, ros^i’R'nus (c. 
1050 after 1120), French schoolman, was 
born at Soissons about 1050. Owing to tlie 
skill with which he defended nominalism 
against Anselm, he may be deemed the 
founder of the scholastic philosophy, 1 n ! 092 
a council held at Soissons condemned his 
teaching as implicitly involving the negation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

ROSCIUS, Quintus (r. 134-62 b.c.), a slave by 
birth, became the matest comic actor in 
Rome, reckoned the dictator Sulla and 
Cicero among his patrons, and gave Cicero 
lessons in elocution. He wrote a treatise on 
eloquence and acting. On his being sued at 
law for 50,000 sesterces, Cicero defended him 
in his extant oration, PruQ, Roscio Comotdo, 
—For the ‘ Young Roscius see Betty. 

ROSCOE, (1) Sir Heonr Enfield (1833-1915), 
English chemist, grandson of (2), was bom 
in London and educated at Liverpool High 
School, University College, London, and 
Heidelberg, where with Bunsen he (Ud re- 
search on quantitative photochemistry. 
From 1857 to 1886 he was professor of 
Chemistry at Manchester, and worked on 
the preparation and properties of pure 
vanadium. Elected F.R.S. in 1863 and 
knighted in 1884, be was Liberal M,P* (or 
South Manchester 1885*95, vioe-dianoeltor 
of London Univmity i89^-'1902« His works 
Indude Spcctnm AmlysU (1868), tha great 
Treatise on Chemistry (witn Schorlemmer ; 
6 vots. l878-g9), a book on Dalton, and his 
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own Life and Experiences (1906). See short 
Life by Thorpe (1916). 

(2) WilUam (1753-1831), English historian, 
grandfather of (1), born at Liverpool, in 1769 
was articled to an attorney, and began to 
practise in 1774. In 1777 he published a 
poem. Mount Pleasant, and in 1787 The 
Wrongs of Africa, a protest against the slave- 
trade. But it was his Life of Lorenzo de' 
Medici (1796) that established his literary 
reputation. His second great book. Life of 
Leo X (1805), like tlie former, was translated 
into German, French and Italian. He had 
retired from business in 1796, but in 1799 
became partner in a Liverpool bank, which 
involved him (1816-20) in pecuniary embar- 
rassment. From his pen also came poems, of 
which the best known is the Butterfly's Ball 
(1807); an edition of Pope; and a mono- 
graph on Monandrian plants. See Life by 
his son, Henry (1833), and Espinassc’s 
Lancashire Worthies (2nd series, 1877). 

ROSE, (1) George (1744-1818), English 
statesman, father of (5), a supporter of Pitt, 
born near Brechin, died near Lyndhurst. 
Sec his Diaries (1859). 

(2) Hugh. See Strathnairn. 

(3) Hugh James 0795-1838), English 
theologian, born at Little Horsted, Sussex, 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge. At his 
Suffolk rectory was held in 1833 the ‘ Had- 
lei^h conference * that preceded the Trac- 
larian movement. See Burgon’s Twelve Good 
Men (1888). 

(4) John Holland (1855-1942), English 
historian, born at Bedford, was professor of 
Naval History at Cambridge (1919-33) and 
an authority on Napoleon. 

(5) Williani Stewart (1775-1843), English 
poet and translator, son of (1), rendered 
Castles Animali Parlanti (1819) and the 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto (8 vofs. 1823-31) 
in English verse. 

ROSEBERY, Archlbaid PhiUp Primrose, 5th 
Earl of (1847-1929), British statesman, bom 
in London, and educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, succeeded his grandfather in 1868. 
In 1874 he was president of the Social Science 
Congress, and in 1878 lord rector of Aber- 
deen University, in 1 880 of Edinburgh, in 1899 
of Glasgow, in 1881-83 under-secrotary for 
the Home Department, and in 1884 became 
first commissioner of works. In July 1886, 
and again in 1892 94, he wus secretary for 
foreign affairs in the Gladstone adminis- 
tration. Cambridge gave him the degree of 
LL.D. in 1888. In 1889-90 and 3892 he was 
chairman of the London Countv Council. 
On Mr Gladstone's retirement he became 
Liberal premier (March 1894); and after his 
government had oeen defeated at the general 
election (1895) remained leader of the Liberal 
Opposition till 1896, when he resigned the 
leadership. A spokesman for imperial 
federation, he was imperialist during the 
Boer war, and as head of the Liberal League 
from 1902 represented a policy, first set forth 
in a famous speech at Chesterfield, but not 
accepted lny official Liberals. His attitude in 
1909-10 was Indcm^dent or Conservative. 
In 1911 he was created Bart of Midlothian. 
He died May 21, i929. Lord Rosebery 
published books on Fitt (1891), Peel (1899), 


the * last phase * of Napoleon's career (1900) 
and Chatham (1910), and Miscellanies (2 vols. 
1921). In 1878 he married Hannah (1851-90), 
the only daughter of Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild. He won the Derby thrice (1894, 
1895, 1905). See the Life by the Marquis of 
Crewe (1931). 

ROSECRANS, WilUam Starke, rdz'krans 
(1819-98), American general, bom at 
Kingston, Ohio, in 1861 became aide to 
McClellan, whom he succeeded, and kept 
Lee out of Western Virginia. In 1862 he 
commanded a division at the siege of Corinth, 
and after its capture commanded the army 
of the Mississippi ; in September he defeated 
Price at luka, and in October defended 
Corinth against Price and Van Dorn. In the 
battles at Stone River (December 1862 and 
January 1863), against Bragg, he converted 
what had nearly been a defeat into a victory; 
but at Chickamauga. September 19-20, 1863, 
he was defeated by Bragg, although he held 
Chattanooga. He was superseded by Grant, 
but in 1864 repelled Price's invasion of 
Missouri. In 1868-69 he was minister to 
Mexico, in 1881-85 congressman, and then 
registrar of the U.S. treasury (1885-93). 
ROSEGGER, Peter, known until 1894 as 
P. K. (Petri Kettenfeicr), rdz'eg-ger (1843- 
1918), Austrian poet and novelist, was born of 
peasant parents near Krieglach, Styria. In 
1870 he published Zither und Hackbrett, a 
volume of poems in his native dialect, and 
followed this with autobiographical works 
such as Waldheimat (1897) and later Mein 
JHintme/reich (1901), and novels, including 
Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters (1875), 
Der Gottsucher (1883) and Jakob der Letzte 
(1888), vividly portraying his native district 
and its people. See the Study by F. Pock 
(1943) and his biography and letters by O. 
Janda (1948). 

ROSENBERG, rd\ (1) Alfred (1893-1946), 
German politician, was born in Estonia. Au 
avid supporter of National Socialism, he 
joined the party in 1920, edited Nazi journals, 
for a lime (1933) directed the Party’s foreign 
policy, and in 1 934 was given control of its 
cultural and political education policy. In 
his The Myth of the 20th Century (1930) he 
expounded the extreme Nazi doctrines which 
he later put into practice in eastern Europe, 
for which crime he was hanged at Nuremberg 
in 1946. 

(2) Julius (1917-53), and his vrife Etiicl 
(1916-53), American communists, were part 
of a trans-atlantic spy ring uncovered after 
the trial of Klaus Fuchs (q.v.) in Britain. 
The husband was employed by the American 
army, and the wife's brother, David Green- 
glass, at the nuclear research station at lx>s 
Alamos. They were convicted of passing on 
atomic secrets through an intermediary to the 
Soviet vice-consul. Greenglass turned wit- 
ness for the prosecution and saved his life* 
Julius and Ethel were both sentenced to 
death in April 1951 and despite nuini^r^vs 
appeals from many West European oouatfiK^ 
and three stays of execution were exieciitw; 
on June 19, 1953, at Sing Sing pnsc^, TiW 
York, 

ROSENflLD. See Ramensv. 
ROSENKRANZ^ Karl (lSOS-79), Optmm 
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philosophy, born at Magdeburg, in 18^3 
became professor of Philosophy at Kbniffi- 
berg. His works include an encyclopaedia 
of theology, criticisms of Schleiennachy and 
Strauss, and books on poetry, education, 
Diderot and Goethe; but he is best known 
by his works on the Hegelian system (1840- 
1856) and his Life of Hegel (1844). See his 
unfinished autobiography (1873) and Life by 


ROSENKREUTZ, Chrlsthm, rd'zin-kroyts, 
the alleged founder in 1459 of the Rosi* 
crucians. See AndreJL and Waite's JReal 
History of the Rosicrucians (1887). 
ROSMEADy Lord. See Robinson (8). 
ROSMINI (-SERBATI). Antonio, roz-^mee'nee 
(1797-1855), Italian philosopher, was bom 
at Rovereto in the Italian Tirol, and studied 
for the priesthood. Masty of an ample 
fortune, he worked out a philosophical 
system for the tmths of revelation, while he 
planned a new institution for the training of 
teachers and priests. In 1826-28 he lived 
mostly in Milan, thou^t out the rule of his 
new order, visited Rome, gained the approval 
of Pius Vni, and published his New Essay on 
the Origin of Ideas (1830). After a few years 
of labour at Trent he settled in 1837 at Stresa 
on Lago Maggiore, and in 1839 received 
from Gregory XVI the formal approval of his 
Institute. He now sent volume afty volume 
to the press, overpowered his opponents, and 
foiled the uitri|;iies of Jesuit enemies. His 
dream in politics, as expressed in his Con- 
stitution according to Social Justice (1848), 
was a confederation of the states of Italy 
undy the pope as perpetual president For 
seven weeks he was envoy of Piedmont at the 
papal court, and followed Pius IX to Gaeta, 
but found his mind poisoned against him by 
Antonelli and the reactionary party. When 
his Constitution and The Five Wounds of Holy 
Church (trans. 1883) were prohibited by the 
Congregation of the Index, he returned to 
Stresa to spend the rest of his life in devotion 
and the development of his philosophy. ARy 
a scrutiny (1851-54) the Congregation had 
dedared Rosmhu's writingB to be entirely 
free from censure, when he died July 1, 1855. 
In 1888 forty propositions from his postbu* 
moits works were condemned by the Ho^ 
Othce. The * Institute of the Brethren of 
Charity * survived. Rosm^i's mastypieoe is 
his New Essay on the Origin of Ideas (1830; 
trans. 1883-84) or his Psychology (1846-48; 
trana. 1884-88). Death overtook him before 
he had completed the TT^sophy (185^t4). 
His Skm^ of Modern Philosophies was 
tran^^dud^ Father Lockhart (1882; 3rded. 
|89l}«^ A Bibliography, with a Life, is 
Htefiacd fw Thomas Davidson to hit trans. 
tW^.^^ShttemaFili^hicoilMS}. See 
‘ r by iaoU (1880-84), Lockhart (2nd ed. 

Kwwvx. Joscpli Hauri, jmnf pseudo* 

1 ^ nr the bto&tm Joseih Henri (i85d- 
Ii4» and SfeaiMi Jmtkt Rnliieoii (1859- 
, liWMx«M^m/;f^chiHn^m.bornhi 
‘^piiaiaeii. IMr vast output of sochd novelt, 
natiifalMa in duuncter, inchaies Vlmnuda* 
tkm (1887) and VIwmMeiue Bomd (1905), 
siuMd imsktly; and Skag 1908, whea ttof 
‘ Rsasm ■tnd’a VAppei aa honheur 


0919), La Vie amoureuse de Balzac (1930), 
La Courtesane passionie (1925) and La 
Pontine (1929) by Romy jeune. See Study 
by Poinsot (1W7). 

ROSS, (1) Alexandy (1590/1-1654), a 
voluminous Scottish author, remembered 
solely from a couplet in Hud&ras, was bom 
at Abydeen, and became a schoolmasty and 
dygyman at Southampton. 

(2) Sir James (1800-62), Bngllsh 

explorer, nephew of (3), accompanied Sir 
John in his first and second polar voyages, 
and in the interval between was with Pany 
In his expeditions. He discovered the North 
magnedc pole in 1831. Affer beinp employed 
in a magnetic survey of the Britm Islands, 
he commanded the Erebus and Terror in an 
expedition to the Antarctic seas (1839). He 
was knighted in 1843, and in 1847 published 
his Voyage of Discov^. In 1848-49 he 
made a voyage to Baffin Bay in search of 
Franklin. He died at Aylesbury. Ross 
Barrier, Sea and Island are named afty him. 

(3) Sir John (1777-1856), Scottish Arctic 
explory, bom at Inch manse in Wigtown* 
shire, served with distinction in the French 
wars. In 1818 he went to explore Baffin Bay 
and attempt a North-west Passage. Another 
expedition (1829-33), fitted out by Sir Felix 
Booth, discovyed the peninsula of * Boothia 
Felix *. He made an unsuccessful attempt 
to find Sir John Franklin in 1850. He wrote 
on his voyages (1819, 1835) and a Life of 
Lord de Saumarez (1838). 

(4) MartiD. See Martin (9). 

(5) Sir Ronald (1857-1932), British physi- 
cian, discovery (1895-98) of the maliuria 
parasite and of its life-history, was bom at 
Almora in India. He studira meefidne at 
St Bartholomew's. In 1881-99 he was in the 
Indian Medical Service and later was 
professor of Tropical Medicine at UverpooL 
Nobel prizeman for medicine (1902), be was 
the author of poems, romances and Memoirs 
(1923), besides writings on malaria. Sec Life 
by M6groz (I93a 

ROSSE, Winiam Panons, M Earl (}RX)- 
1867), Irish astronomer, bom in York, 
graduated from Magdalen College, Oxford, 
with a mathematicaf first, in 18£t. During 
his fathy's lifetime be sat in paHiament for 
King's County as Lord Oxmantown from 
1821 to 1834; in 1841 he succeeded at third 
earl. He expertmented in fluid teoies, and 
made great improvements in casting specula 
for the reflecting telescope. In 1 m 2-45 he 
constructed his great tweeting telescopy 58 
feet long, in the park at Birr Cssde, his urish 
home, at a cost of £30,000; in 1848-54 he 
was P.R.S. Sir Charles Parsons (I85f-i931h 
the i nvenh yr and engineer, was has son. 
ROSSEIER, PflRIp, (1568-Id23). 

Englii^ hitenist and coimimiy, wag a 
musician at the court of James I mim m 
published Mil (1601). miauem fbr 
Consort appeared tn 16Q9, and tlsmsller he 
was active m court theatricals. 
mmsnu (D Osfellaa 
poet, was bom fe llw dispgy of 

m tm4 dsier df (2Jh to wmh mm potm 
m owed rnudi. A devout Aitfiena, ihe 
r tba fPSSimBsA oT marriage, 
her getnifiie talent on religious 
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poetry andt. in a religious spirit, on the kindly 
earth and me innocent creatures it harbours, 
sometimes in her illustrations with an 
element of the fearsome and the grotesque. 

In her verse she displayed to perfection the 
pre-Raphaelite manner from which she never 
deviated. Submission to God's will as in 

* Passing Away * and * Arise, Come Away, 
My Lovei My Sister, My Spouse ' strikes the 
devotional note, while * Spring Quiet *, 

* Whiter Rain * and * Child's Talk in April * 
illustrate her pure vein of lyricism. See her 
Goblin Market and Other Poems (1862), The 
Prince*! Progress ( 1 866), A Pageant and Other 
Poems (1881), and New Poems (1896), also, 
in prose, Commonplace and Other Stories 
(18'fo), and Lives by Bel) (1898) and Stuart 
(1930). 

(2) Dante Gabriel (1828-82), English poet 
and painter, was bom in London and in 1846 
entered the antique school of the Royal 
Academy. About 1850 he formed with 
MiUats. Holman Hunt, Thomas Woolner 
and others, the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
whose object, as explained in The Germ — four 
numbers, 1850— was to resist modern art 
conventions by a return to pre-Renaissance 
art-forms involving vivid colour and detail. 
Without religious belief he exploited religious 
feeling in paintings such as The Girlhood of 
Mary Vagin (1849), The Annunciation (1850) 
and the triptych in Llandaff Cathedral, The 
infant Christ adored by a Shepherd and a King. 
fus later manner became more pagan as the 
sense of human beauty, divorced from reli- 
gion, grew on him. In both painting and 
{mtrv his development was from religious 
simpucity based on significant detail to a 
more complicated and ornate manner. The 
Blessed Oamozel and the painting he made of 
it illustrate the earlier manner and therefore 
can be quoted as typical of pre-RaphaeUte 
art. My Sisfer*s Sleep and The Portrait 
are also typical of the manner but with a 
greater infusion of thought, in i860 Rossetti 
married Elizabeth Siddal, the mode! in so 
many of his pictures, but her tragic death 
two years later from an overdose of laudanum 
aifeciux) him so strongly that he enclosed the 
Ml^. of his poems in her coffin. They were 
retrieved seven years later and published in 
1870. Robert Buchanan's attack on the 
poeiha. Tie Fleshly School of Poetry^ on the 
back of hm wife's tragedy and his enslavement 
to Ohtoral turned me poet into a moody 
redbse. When he next appeared before the 
pubUc. Ballads and Sonnets (1881), it was as 
the babadist and sonneteer, Hehadattmp- 
ted the artificial ballad in hi# previous volume 
'—^Stratum Water * is his only imitation of 
the i^^le mediaeval ballad — and in * Sister 
Helea'liad achtt^ something of a master- 
piece. Eeriiaps 'The Bridrs 'Dra^y^* 
atid ' Mary * of the later volume should 
be esIM mher mediaeval romances and 
' The Wl^ Ship * and ‘ The King's Trage^' 
hiaiorlad toi. the aonnet sequence The 
thb anmptuoits e^^^rwwion of 
Rdsaeti^ cuH ed love £id beauty* descri^ 
Ipvoli pfigrimafs bijft Jo 

t^aiiioRia fUsmaed by dbe dwlee^ of love 
which im bad Igaffied from tte e^ 
poeu {see Ms' /lolkm Pasts, 1861). 


See the Family Letters, with Memoir of the 
poet, by W. M. Rossetti (1895-1905), R. D. 
Waller's The Rossetti Family (1932), and 
studies by Hall Caine (1882, 1928), Huelfer 
(1902), MarilUer (3rd ed., 1904), Waugh 
(1928), Gaunt (1942), Doughty (new ed., 
1960). 

(3) Gabriele (1783-1854), Italian poet and 
writer, father of<<41), (2) and (4), sometime 
curator of ancient bronzes in the Museum of 
Bronzes at Naples, was a member of the 
provisional government set up by Murat in 
Rome, 1813. After the restoration of 
Ferdinand to Naples, he joined the carbonari 
and saluted the constitution extorted by the 
patriots in 1820 in a famous ode. On the 
overthrow of the constitution he withdrew 
to London (1824), where he became professor 
of Italian at the new University of London. 
Besides writing poetry he was a close student 
of Dante whose Inferno he maintained was 
chiefly political and anti-papal. See book by 
Vincent (1936). 

(4) William Michael (1829-1919), son of 
(3) and brother of (1) and (2), was an Inland 
Revenue official as well as a man of letters 
and one of the seven pre-Raphaelite 
‘ brothers editor of their manifesto The 
Germ (1850). Like all his family he was 
devoted to the study of Dante, whose inferno 
he translated. He was equailly devoted to 
his family, as his memoirs of his brother 
(1895) and his sister Christina (1904) witness. 

ROSSI, ros'see, (1) Bruno (1905- ), Italian- 
American physicist, bom in Venice, became 
professor of Ph 5 rsics at Cornell University in 
1940. He did much work, including the 
identification of photons, on cosmic rays. 

(2) Giovaiml Battista de (1494-1541), 
Italian religious painter, bom in Florence, 
and summoned to France in 1530, committed 
suicide. 

(3) Giovanni Battista de (1822-94), Italian 
archaeologist, born at Rome, known for his 
researches on the Christian catacombs thm. 

(4) Pellegrino, Count (1787-1848), Italian . 
statesman and economist, bom at Carrara, 
became professor of Law at Bologna at 
twenty-five. Exiled after the fall of Murat, 
he obtained a chair at Geneva, and there 
wrote his Traiti de droit pinaU In 1833 
Louis-Philippe made him professor of 
Political Economy at the College de France. 
He was sent to Rome as French ambassador 
in 1845. ^Ued to the ministry by Pius 1X« 
Rossi, by opposing the Savoy party anCt-v 
striving for an Italian confederation 

the pope as president, roused the hatred ox 
the Romans, and was a^ssiixated. 

ROSSINI, Gloacdiino Antonio, ros-ses"nee 
(1792-1868), Italian composer, was bora at 
Pesaro, the son of a stroUtng horn player and 
a baker's daughter turned singer. He w^ 
taught to sing and play at an earty age m 
order to help the family, and in 1806 b^an 
to study composition at the Lioeo in Bologna, 
where in 1808 he won the prize foe counter- 
point witii a cantata. Tirii^ of ^ shMa 
academic routlxite he wrote sew^ 
comic pperaa, among them lo Sedto 

sgajfsrKs^^:% 
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made a great impression; in 1813 at Venice 
Taneredi created the wildest excitement and 
Vltaliana in Alger I was also a success, thou^ 
Sigismondo (1815) failed there, possimy 
because it was an opera seria and Rossini's 
talents were more scintillating in the lighter 
vein, though Elisabetta, a version of the Amy 
Robwt story, succeeded at Naples in the 
same year but gained little favour elsewhere. 
The name part in the latter was taken by the 
beautiful Spanish singer Isabella Colbran, 
who became Rossini's wife in 1821. In 1816 
his masterpiece, II Barbiere di Seviglia^ was 
received in Rome with enthusiasm despite a 
disastrous opening night. Otello (1816) 
marked an advance, but the libretto was 
weakened by pandering to the whims of the 
audience (an alternative happy ending was 
prepared for emergency and the Moor was 
played * white '), and it has justly been 
eclipsed by Verdi's masterpiece. La Ceneren- 
toh, on the Cinderella theme, was favourably 
received at Rome, La Gaiza Ladra at Milan 
in 1817, and these were rapidly followed at 
Naples by Armida and Mosi in Egitto (1818), 
La Donna del Logo (1819) and Maometto 
Secondo (1820). Semiramide (1823) the most 
advanced of his works, had only a lukewarm 
reception from the Venetians. Meantime 
Rossini and his wife had won fresh laurels at 
Vienna and in London, and he was invited 
to become director of the Italian Theatre in 
Paris, where he adapted several of his works 
to French taste: Maometto (as Le Siige de 
Corinth)^ Molse and Le Comte Ory, Here 
appeared in August 1829 his greatest work, 
Guillaume Tell^ conceived and written in a 
much nobler st:^le than his Italian operas; 
its success was immense, but, owing to the 
wretched libretto, not lasting. In 1837 he 
separated from La Colbran, whose extra* 
vagance and selfishness had become insup- 
portable, and in 1847 he married Olympe 
Pelissier, who had been nurse to his children. 
From this period he produced little but the 
Stabat Mater (1841), which, despite its popu- 
laritv, is too baroque for some tastes. In 
1836 he retired to Bologna and took charge 
of the Liceo, which he raised from an almost 
moribund state to a high position in the 
world of music. The revolutionary disturb- 
ances in 1847 drove him to Florence in a 
condition of deep depression, but he recovered 
and returned to Paris in 1855. There he 
died, November 13, 1868. Rossini has been 
criticized for immoderate use of long 
crescendos and other devices in his overtures 
but he was. in this a superb craftsman using 
the tools of bis trade quite legitimately to 
create an atmosphere of exatemeot and 
expectancy in his audience, and the sheer 
sparkle and vivacity of his music, enlivened 
as it is by dashes of the puckish sense of 
hmsiour for which he was renowned in his 
hfethne, are sudlcient to ensure its immor- 
tality* See Stendhal’s fascinating but 
inaoeurale contemporary memoir (1824); 
bo^ by Toye (1934) and Lord Derwoit 

[KWnMDy Rtaend, rthsii (1868-1918), 
rndsdk pm and dramatist, bom at Mar- 
sdBaai imblislied lea Mwuimlseej a vohsnm 
of waa, m 1890, to fame with 


Bergerac (1897), VAiglon (l900iL-Chantecler 
(1910). and other plays in verse, in 1902 being 
elected to the Acad6mie Frangaise. See 
studies by Grieve <1931) and Q6rard (1935). 

ROSTOPCHINE, Feodor VassUlevIcb, Count, 
ros-top^cheen' (1763-1826), Russian general, 
won great influence over the Emperor Paul, 
and in 1812 became, under Alexander, 
governor of Moscow. He it was who planned 
or at least had a share in the burning of 
Moscow. His works include historical 
memoirs, two comedies, &c., in Russian and 
French. See Life by Sdgur (1872). 

ROSWITHA. See Hroswitha. 

ROTHENSTEIN, rdVAe/i-rri/f, (1) Sir John 
Knewstub Maurice (1901- ), English art 
historian, was bom in London, the son of 
(2), and studied at Worcester College, Oxford, 
and University College, London. From 1927 
to 1929 he taught in the United States, and 
was director of Leeds and Shefiield city art 
galleries between 1932 and 1938, when he 
was appointed director and keeper of the 
Tate Gallery, London. His publications 
include An Introduction to Eng fish Painting 
(1933). Augustus John (1944), Turner (1949) 
and Modern English Painters (1952-56). 

(2) Sir William (1872-1945), English artist, 
born at Bradford, studied at the Slade School 
and in Paris, won fame as a portrait*paintcr, 
and was principal of the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensin^on, in 1920-35. See his Men 
and Memories (1931-32), SUice Fifty (1939). 

ROTHERMERE, Viscount. See Harms- 
worth (3). 

ROTHSCHILD, Meyer Amschel, Ger. rdt' 
shilt ; Eng. roths' child ( 1 743-1 8 1 2), German 
financier, named from the * Red Shield 
signboard of his father’s house, born at 
Frankfurt, was educated for a Jewish rabbi, 
but founded a business as a money*lender 
and became the financial adviser of the 
Land^ave of Hesse. The house got a heavy 
commission for transmitting money from the 
English government to Wellington in Spain, 
paid the British subsidies to contin^tal 
princes, and negotiated loans for Denmark 
between 1804 and 1812. At his death, the 
founder left five sons, all of whom were made 
barons of the Austrian empire in 1822. 
Anselm Meyer (1 773-1 855), eldest son, 
succeeded as head of the hrm at Frankfurt. 

1 at 


at Naples (discontinued about 1861); and 
James (1792-1868), one at Parts. They 
negotiated many of the great government 
loans of the 19th century, and Nathan raised 
the house to be first amongst the banking- 
houses of the world. He staked his fortuiioi 
on the success of Britain in her du^ with 
Napoleon, and, receiving the Best news of 
Waterloo, sold and bought stock which 
brought him a million of profitf that he 
htmseif was present at the battki is a myth. 
His son Uond (1808-79) did mudi for the 
dvll and political emanetpatton of the Jews 
in Great Britain* Lionel's son, Naibfm (1840- 
1915), succeeded (187Q to hmuncle Aothony’s 
baronetcy (1846, and was made Baron 
Roths(£fld in 1885. m son, Uonei (18^- 
1937), second Baron, set lip a valuable 
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zoological nuiscum at Tritig. See books by 
Reeves (1887), Balia (1913), Corti (trans. 
1928), and Roth (1939). ^ 

ROTO WELL, Evelyn. See Barbirolli. 
ROXROU, Jean de, ro-troo (1609—50), 
French playwright, bom at Dreux, went early 
to Paris, qualified as a lawyer, and turned to 
writing plays, as well as becoming one of the 
five poets who worked into dramatic form 
the ideas of Richelieu. His first pieces were 
in the Spanish romantic s^le. Next followed 
a classical period, culminating with three 
masterpieces, Saint-Genest, a tragedy of 
Christian martyrdom; Don Bertrand, a 
comedy; and Venceslas, He died of the 
plague at Dreux. Thirty-five of his plays are 
still extant. A complete edition was edited 
by Viollet-Ie-Duc (1820-22). See works by 
Jarry (1868), Chardon (1884), G. Steffens 
<1891), and Stiefel (1891). 

ROU. SeeRoLLO. 

KOUAl^Tj Georges, roo-d (1871-1958), 
French painter and engraver, was born in 
Paris. He was apprenticed to a stained-glass 
designer in 1885, and in all his work he 
retained the characteristic glowing colours, 
outlined with black, to achieve a conci.se 
statement of bis feelings about the clowns, 
prostitutes and Biblical characters which he 
chose as his subjects. He studied under 
Gustave Moreau, and in 1898 was made 
curator of the Moreau Museum. About 1904 
he joined the Fauves (Matisse, Derain and 
others), and in 1910 held his first one-man 
show. Many of his works were acquired by 
Vollard, who commissioned the series of 
large religious engravings, finally published 
after Voliard*s death as Miserere (Eng. ed. 
1951). See also the biographies by L. Venturi 
(N.Y. 1940, new od. 1959) and J. T. Soby 
(N,Y. 1947), 

KOLBILLAC, Louis Francis, roo-bee-yak 
(1702 or 1705- 62), sculptor, born at Lyons, 
studied at Paris, and before 1738 settled in 
London, where he spelt his name Roubiliac. 
His statue of Handel for Vauxhall Gardens 
in 1738 first made him popular. His other 
most famous statues arc those of Newton 
(1755) at Cambridge, of Shakespeare (1758), 
now in the British Museum, and another of 
Handel in Westminster Abbey. See Life 
and Works by K. A. Esdailc (1929), also 
A. Dobson's Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
(1894). 

ROVGET DE LISLE, Claude Joseph, roo-zhay 
di he! (1760-1836), French army officer, 
bom at Lons-le-Saunier, wrote and composed 
the MnrseUlaise when stationed in 1792 as 
captain of engineers at Strasbourg. Wounded 
at Cluiberon 0^95), lie quitted the army, and 
published in 1796 a volume of Essais en vers 
et en prose. The MarseUlaise, by its author 
called Chant de Varmde du Rhin, was made 
known in Paris by troops from Marseille. 
^ Life by Tiersot (1892, 1915). 

ROUHER, EsRliie, roo-ayr (1814-84), Frendi 
statesman, bmm at Rtom, in 1848 was 
returned to the Omstittient Assembly, and 
until 1869 held various offices in the govern* 
meat. Me negotiated the treaty of oommern 
^itb fii^^d ta }860juid with Italy in W}. 
In 1870 he was appointed firesideitt of the 
Senate, A staunch Napokonist, after the 


fall of the empire he fled abroad. Later he 
represented Corsica in the National Assem- 
bly, 

ROUMANILLE, Joseph, roo-ma^nee'y* (1818- 
1891), French writer, was born at Saint-R6my, 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne. He taught at Avignon, 
his pupils including Frideric Mistral (q.vj, 
and in 1847 he published Li Margarideto^ a 
book of his own poems, in 1852 a volume 
of Provencal poems, and thereafter many 
volumes of verse and prose in Provencal 
dialect With Mistral and others he founded 
the * Soci dou Fdibrige * for the revival of 
Provencal literature. See biography by 
Maridton (1903). 

ROUS, Francis, rows (1579-1659), English 
Presb>terian. bom at Dittisham, Devon, and 
educated at Oxford, was a member of the 
Long Parliament, sat in the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, and in 1644 was made 
provost of Eton. His writings were collected 
m 1657. His metrical version of the Psalms 
was recommended by the House of Commons 
to the Westminster Assembly, and is still 
substantially the Presbyterian psalter. 

ROUSSEAU, (1) Henri, known as Le Douanier 
roo-sd, li dwa-nyay (1844-1910), French 
primitive painter, born at Laval, joined 
the army at about eighteen, but most of his 
life was spent as a minor Customs ofiicial, 
hence his nick-name. He retired in 1885 and 
devoted his time to painting, copying at the 
Louvre. From 1886 to 1898 he exhibited 
at the Salon des Inddpendants and again 
from 1901 to 1910. He met Gauguin, 
Pissarro and later Picasso (who in 1908 gave 
a dinner in his honour), but his painting 
remained unaffected. Despite Its denial of 
conventional perspective and colour, it has a 
fierce reality more surrealist than primitive. 
He produced painstaking portraits, and 
painted dreams, e.g. the Steeping Gipsy {\%91) 
in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
and exotic, imaginary landscapes with trees 
and plants which he had seen in the Jardin 
des Plantes. See the studies by A. Easier 
(Paris 1927) and G. F. Hartlaub (1956). 

(2) Jean Baptiste (1671-1741), French poet, 
born in Paris, a shoemaker's son, wrote for 
the theatre, and by lampoons on the literary 
fre 9 uentcrs of the Caf6 Laurent raised feuds 
which led to recriminations, lawsuits and a 
sentence of banishment (1712). Henceforth 
he lived abroad, in Switzerland, Vienna 
(with Prince Eugene) and Brussels, where he 
died. Rousseau's sacred odes and cantates 
are splendidly elaborate^ frigid and artificial: 
his epigrams are bright, vigorous and 
unerring in their aim. See his Life and Works 
by H. A. Grubbs (1941). 

(3) Jean Jacques. roo*sd (1712-78), 

Genevan political philosopher, educationist 
and essayist, was bom June 28 at Geneva, his 
mother ciytng at his birth. In 1 722 his fauier, 
involved in a brawl, left him to the care of his 
relations. Without any formal education 
except his own reading of Plutarch s Lives 
and a collection of Calvinist sermons, he was 
employed first by a notary who found him 
incompetent and then by an engrave who 
maltreated him so in ran away. 

Feigning enfimsiasm for Catholidwa, he was 
sent to Turin a Madame de Watena to 
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be baptized* There he found eventually 
emploment with a ^opkeeper*8 wife* whose 
lover he became xintil her husband's return. 
After short spells as footman and secretary, 
he returned to Annecy, to Madame de 
Warens, a twenty-eight-year*o1d, good>look> 
ing separated wife with a pension. He became 
her general factotum and lover, joined the 
local choir-school to complete his education 
and picked up a fair knowledge of Italian 
music. On an unauthorized visit to Lyons 
with the music-master, he meanly deserted the 
latter during an epileptic fit. Eventually sup- 
planted in his mistress's affections by a wig- 
maker, he made for Paris in 1741 wiui a new 
musical notation, which the Academy of 
Sdences pronounced 'neither useful nor 
original *. With secretarial work and musical 
copying for a livelihood, he began his 
association^ which was to be life-long, with a 
maid at his hostelry, Therftse Le vasseur, 
who was neither good-looking nor literate 
and by whom he boasted be had five children, 
who despite his much-vaunted sensibility and 
regard for the innocence of childhood, be 
consigned, in turn, to the Foundling Hospital. 
He composed an opera Les Muses gaiantes 
which led to a correspondence with Voltaire 
and eventually acquaintance with Diderot 
and the ^ncvclopidistes. On a visit to Diderot 
in prison, ne discovered In a periodical the 
prize essay competition by the academy of 
Dijon on whether the arts and sciences had a 
purifying effect upon morals. This he won 
tn 1750 bv maintaining that they did not, 
having seduced man from his natural and 
noble estate and by creating new and artificial 
wants haying decreased nis freedom. He 
was lionized by the Parisians and further 
triumphed with his opera Le Devin du 
rilU^e (1752). In 1754 be wrote Discours 
sur torigine de Vinigaliti parmi les hommes 
(1755), which re-emphastzed the natural 
goodness of man and the corrupting influences 
of ittstltottonafized life and returned to 
Ceaeva and Calvinism, where he began his 
novel ki letter form. La Nouvelle Hihise 
(1761). fn Lettre sur fes spectacfes (1758) 
he argued against the estabh^ment of a 
theatre at Geneva on puritan grounds. Hack 
hi Paris, a reformed man, who was trying 
hard to live up to his newly found natural 
eiitate, he accepted a cottage for himself, 
TIiMse and h^ mother at Montmonenc^ 
from an admirer Mme d* Epinay, but quarreJ- 
Bng with her over her sister, he set up m 1757 
in Luxembourg. The year 1762 saw his 
maslcarpleoe. Contrat sacigt, * Soda! Contract * 
wttkh attempted to solve the problem posed 
by Its opening seatenoe; * Man is bom free; 
and everywhere he it in chmm % by postulat- 
fgfg a social oontrict or ^form of assodatioo 
vdM wtU defend and protect with the whole 
hUmmon force, the person of each associate, 
and in uihich endi mile uniting htmsdf with 
stifi obey himsdf aicme and still 
lUMin as free aa To IMs end the 

oMaea samnodeig his rights and pemmOom 
lo the *faiwntt will * vSich thus imdividdd 
by seetarhui and private ialeiestt must 
^becciiarfiy gift M Itw iinpaillM 9 ^ Thai 
#9 man aefsoiMart the ^peaeral will* ee 
soaefeigD. he wmst in fUMisiaaa's eiirioiiA 


phrase *be forced to be With its 

slogan 'Liberty, Equality, Fmtemiw*. it 
became the bible of the French revolution. 
Its doctrines, favourably interpreted, gmatly 
influenced Kant, but they were easily per- 
verted by Hegel into bis {milosophy of ri^t, 
which gave birth to the modem totalitarian 
theories of the state. The same year he 
published the great work on education. 
Fmi/e, in novel form, which greatly influenced 
such educationists as Froebdf aim Festalozzi. 
Its views on monarchy and governmental 
Institutions outraged the powers that be an^ 
those on natural religion^ unorthodox to be 
Catholics and Protestants, which he ptac 
into the mouth of die confessing Savoya 
Vicar made it necessary for him to flee 
MotiCrs in Neuchgtel under the protection of 
Frederick die Great. There he botanized;; 
wrote Lettres de la montagne and accepted^ 
David Hume's generous invitation to settle 
in England, at Wootton Hall near Ashbourne 
(1766-67), where he wrote most of his 
Confessions (1 78 1 ), remarkable for a frankness 
unsurpassed except by the modem press. 
Persecution mania and hypemnsitivity 
soured his relations with his English friends 
and a cruel practical joke by Horace Walpole 
who published a forged letter, convinced 
Rousseau that the British government 
through Hume were seeking his life. He fled, 
unjustly accusing Hume, and took shelter 
with the Marquis de Mirabeau and the 
Prince de Conti. In 1770 he was back in 
Paris, eking out a living as a copyist, and 
wrote the half-insane diatogucss, justifying to 
himself his past actions, Roussemi, Jugje de 
Jean Jacques^ followed by the contrastingly 
calm, sane Riveries (1782), in parts beauti- 
fully composed as a cootinuadoii to the 
Confessions. Seeking shelter in a hospital, he 
eventually died insane in a cottage at 
Ermcnonvilte, luly ^ 1778, from a sudden 
attack of thrombosis, which long aroused 
suspicions of suicide, and was buried there 
until in 1794 his remains weie placed with 
Voltaire's in the Paiithdon, Imrts. Hts 
writings ushered in the age of romanticism 
and found their echo in German and English 
idealism. See Lives by J. R. Fuessti (1767), 
de Stadl (trans. 17^). j. Morley 0873), 
Annafes de la Mocidt4 Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1905) and studies by F. MacDonald (1906), 
J. C. Collins (1908), B. Bouvrier <1912), 
L. Ducrot (1908-12), I Babbitt <1919)* £. H. 
Wright (1929), A - L. Sells (1929L C. E 
VttU^my (1931), A. Cobban H934>; C W. 
Hendel (1934), R, B. Mowat 0938). A. M. 
Osborne (1940), B. Cumber (frank* 1945), 
f. C Green (1950). 

<4) Theodore (I8UH17), French Mudscapc' 
painter, bom in ibirh,sr«idjed ilia<ddmastc^ 
m the Loime, and by 1833 had bhptn sketch- 
ing in the Forest of FontasnchleaiL He first 
exnibitfsd in the Salon of 1831 : and in 18^4 
hit Forest of Cangtl^e was bouahl by the 
Due d'Orteans. Soma twelve years ot 
diseonragement foBowed, but ia 1849 nc 
lesomed cahifaitiiig; and was tbewcoforward 
pmnlMBt He wee m ewmedini^ proijfy* 
somewiiat eneqiud, fwhiiar. itoe study 
by Seeder OlwTiSdnSrc. Thomson, 
ne BasMgm sMol (1890). His brother, 
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PUttippe ^16-87), animal and stiH-Ufe 
painter, boro and died in Acquigny 

ROUSSELt roo-sel, (1) Albert (1869-1937), 
French composer, bom in Tonrcoing, 
educated for the navy, at the age of twenty- 
five resigned his commission to study with 
Oigout, in 1896 joining the Scbola Cantorum 
under Vincent d*lndy. His works, after his 
period of study, are adventurous in harmony 
and texture, reconciling modem experimental 
styles widi the conservative tradition of his 
teachers* A voyage to India and the Par 
East gave him an interest in Oriental music 
whidi Inspired the choral Evocations (1912) 
and the opeia EadmAvatl^ begun in 1914 and 
completed after the first Wofid War. Service 
in the war ruined RoussePs health, and after 
his dmobiUzation he largely retired into 
sedusioni devoting his time entirely to 
composition. His works include ballets 
(the best-known of which are Bacchus and 
Ariane and Le Festin de Varaign^e\ four 
symphonies and numerous choral and 
oirchestriU works. See studies by Norman 
Demuth (1947) and Robert Bernard (Paris 
1948) 

(2) K«r Xavier (1867-1944), Ficnch artist, 
bom at Lorry-ftes-Metz, was a member of the 
Nabts» and associated with Bonnard, Vuillard 
and Denis. He is best known for his classical 
subjects portrayed in typical French land- 
scapes, using the Impressionist palette. 

ROUTHt rowih, (1) Edwaid John (1831-1907), 
British mathematician, bom at (^ebec, 
and educated at University College, London, 
and Peterhoose, Cambridge, brame a 
mathematical coach, and by 1888, when he 
redred, had turned out twenty-seven senior 
wranglers. He wrote on dynamics and 
analytical statics. 

(2) Martiii Jose^ (n35-18S4>, English 
patristic scholar, oom at St Margaret's 
South Elmham, Suffolk, from Beccles went 
up in 1770 to Queen's College, Oxford. In 
1771 he was elected a demy, in 1775 a fellow, 
and in 1791 prestdent of Magdalen ; in 1810 
he became rector of Tylehurst near Reading. 
He died at Mimdalen, December 22, 1854, in 
his hundredth year. A little shrunken figure, 
with 'such a wig as one only sees in old 
piettues *, he had grown veiy deaf, but till 
well after nine^ retained hts eyesight and 
marvelloiis memory, could walk six miles and 
climb a stimsh hill, mount the library steps, 
and study tih past midnight Newtnan and 
Bancroft wm among his later friends; the 
earlier had included Dr Parr, Samuel Johnson 
indPofTSOQ. lie was a great patristic scholar 
when patristie schtdars were tew, a Caroline 
chttimiliui« a Uberat Tory, a lover of his dogs 
j^^eafiaiy mid Jok^ a miidity book'^buyer— 
his 1 6,000 volmnea he bequeath^ to Durham 
Untveisity. Tfaroughont seventy years he 
pubUihed pedy six works; two of these are 
editions of Burnet (* i know the man to be a 
liar, and 1 am deteradned to prove him so *). 
He wiUheteinaiflhaind by hli keHquIaeSacraa 
but m mm to his sage advte 
,A**?J* refiBincat, sir*. 

LifebylLD. 





{fttl-88), 

Brampton, 


Cumberland, went to London in 1833, and 
start^ up as a bookseller in 1836, and as a 
publisher in 1843. In 1848, the year in which 
he founded his * Railway Library * of cheap 
reprints, and 1851 respectively he took his 
two brothers-in-law, w. H. and Frederick 
Warae into partnership. In 1947 the firm 
acquired the undertakmg of Kegan Paul 
Trench, Trubner and Co. Ltd. See Mumby's 
^fRouthdge, IP4-1934 (1934). 

ROUX, roo, (1) Pierre ]&e (1853-1933). 
French bacteriologist, bom at Confolens 
(Charente), studira at Clermont-Ferrand, 
and became assistant to Pasteur, and in 
1905-18 was his successor. With Yersin he 
discovered (1894) the antitoxic method of 
treating diphtheria, and he also worked on 
cholera and tuberculosis. 

(2) Wilhelm (1850-1924), German anato- 
mist and physiologist, born at Jena, became 
a professor at Innsbruck in 1889, at Halle 
in 1895. On his extensive practical and 
theoretical work on experimental embryology 
(his Entwickiungsmechanik, or developmental 
mechanics) he wrote many books, including 
Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen (2 vote. 

ROW,* roo, (1) John (c. 1525-80), Scottish 
Reformer, educated at Stirling and St 
Andrews, in 1550 w'as sent by the archbishop 
to Rome. In 1558 he returned to Scotland, 
and next year turned Protestant In 1560 
he aided in compiling the Confession of Faith 
and First Book of Discipline, became minister 
of Perth, and sat in the first General Assem- 
bly. He was four times moderator and took 
a share in preparing the Second Book of 
Discipline. 

(2) John (1568 -1646), eldest son of (1), 
minister from 1592 of Camock near Dun- 
fermline, wrote a prolix but reliable /fisrory 
of the Kirk of Scotland (edited for the Wodrow 
and Maitland Clubs by David Laing, 1842). 
It extends from 1558 to 1637, but was 
continued to 1639 by his second son. 

(3) John (c. 1598-1672), son of (2), suc- 
cessively rector of Perth grammar school, 
minister at Aberdeen, moderator of the 
Assembly there in 1644, and principal of 
King's College in 1651. Like his father and 
grandfather he was a learned Hebraist. 

ROWAN, Arddbald Hamilton, rd'an (1751- 
1834), Irish nationalist, was bom in London, 
the son of Gawtn Hamilton of Killyleagh 
Castle, Co. Down, and on his maternal 
grandfather's death took his name of Rowan. 
Educated at Cambridge, he went to Ireland 
in 1784, in 1791 joined the United Irishmen, 
and three years later was imprisoned for 
sedition. He escaped to France, went to 
America, obtained pardon and returned to 
Ireland, where he supported the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. « ^ v 

ROWE, Nkhoias, i-d (1674-1718), Eadi^ 
port and dramatist, bom at Lltw Barford, 
Bedfordshiie, and educated at Westminster, 
was called to the bar, m from 1^2 
himself to Uteratuit. Between 1700 pd 171 5 
he mroduetd ei|^ plays of wl^ thioe (ed. 
929) wrte tong 
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Richardson's Clarissa and the name is still 
the synonym for a fashionable rake. Rowe 
translated Lucan's FharsaHa^ and his work, 
says Dr Johnson, * deserves more notice than 
it obtains'. His edition of Shakespeare 
(1709-10) at least contributed to the popu- 
larity of his author. In 1 709-1 1 Rowe was 
under-secretary to the Duke of Queensberry; 
in 1715 he was appointed poet-laureate and a 
surveyor of customs to the port of London ; 
the Prince of Wales made him clerk of his 
Council, and Lord Chancellor Parker clerk 
of presentations in Chancery. 

ROWLAND, Henry Ai^nistos, ro'land (1848- 
1901), American physicist, bom at Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, from 1875 to 1901 was first 
professor of Physics at Johns Hopkins 
University. He invented the concave 
diffraction grating used in spectroscopy, 
discovered the magnetic effect of electric 
convection, and improved on Joule's work 
on the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
ROWLAl^SON, I^omas, rd'land-s^n (1756- 
1827), English caricaturist, bom in London, 
and sent at fifteen to Paris, there studied art 
and gained a taste for the pleasures of the 
town. The £7000 left him by a French aunt 
he gambled away, yet he hated debt, and 
maintained his upri^tness of character. He 
travelled over England and Wales, and en- 
joyed to the full tavern life and the company 
of friends like Morland, Gillray and Bunbury. 
Rowlandson possessed rare dexterity of touch 
and fertility of imagination; and his work, 
though even for his time often crude and 
vulgar, is alive and vigorous. He was a 
relentless hater of Napoleon, belittling his 

g reatness by countless travesties. Some of 
is ^St-known works are his Imitations of 
Modern Drawings (1784-88), and his illustra- 
tions to Syntaxes Three Tours the Dance of 
Death, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Peter 
Pindar, the Bath Guide, Munchausen, &c. 
Sec studies by Opp6 (1923), Wolf (1946) and 
Roc (1947). 

ROWLEY, rd-//, (1) Thomas, Sec Chaiter- 

TON. 

(2) William (c. 1585-c. 1642), English actor 
and playwri^t, of whose life little is known, 
save that he collaborated with Dekker, 
Middleton, Hey wood, Webster, Massinger 
and Ford. Four plays published with his 
name are extant: A New Wonder, a Woman 
never vext (1632); AlPs Lost by Lust, a 
tragedy (1633); A Match at Midnight (1633); 
and A Shoemaker a Gentleman (1638). 
ROWNTREE. rown'tree, (1) (Bcnf^) See* 
bofam (187jl-(954), English manufacturer and 
philanthropist, son of (2), bom at York, was 
chatimatt of the family firm 1925-41. devoted 
his life to file study of social problems and 
welfare and wrote many books, including the 
austm factual study of Poverty (1900), 
Poverty and Progress, English Life and Leisure, 
pioverty and the Wefore State, 

^ (1836-1925) Quaker industrial- 

ist, social auo industrial reformer, father of 
(1)^ bom at York, promoted with his brother, 
itmry Isaac (d. 1883), the cocoa-manu- 
facmHng bosiaess acquired by the latt^ in 
' 186 dL 

ROW^* ARM Lofile (1903- ), 
hiiloHan, born at $t Austell, educated at 


Oxford, became a Fellow of ^ Souls and 
wrote many works on English history includ- 
ing Sir Richard Grenville (1937), Tudor 
Cornwall (1941), The English Spirit (1944), 
The Use of History (1946), The England of 
Elizabeth (1950), The Expansion of Elizabethan 
England (1955); also some poetry, much of 
it on Cornwall. 

ROWTON, Montagu William Lowry-Corry, 
1st Baron, row- 0^38-1903), English 
politician and philanthropist, born in 
London. Called to the bar in 1863, he 
became private secretary to Disraeli (1866- 
1868, 1874-80). He was created baron in 
1880. Later he devoted his time and money 
to the provision of decent cheap accom- 
modation for working men, and six Rowton 
houses were built in London, with total 
accommodation for five thousand. Although 
Rowton *s motives were entirely philanthropic, 
his houses in fact made a profit. 
ROXBURGHE, Duke of. See Kerr. 

ROY. See Rammohun Roy. 

ROY, Waiiam (1726-90). British military 
surveyor, bom at Mtltonhead, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire, in 1747 was engaged on the 
survey of Scotland, in 1755 held an army 
commission, was elected F.R.S. in 1767, and 
rose to be major-general in 1781. In 1784, 
in connection with the triangulation of the 
south-eastern counties, he measured w'ith 
great accuracy a base line of 5|^ miles on 
Hounslow Heath. For this he received the 
Royal Society’s Copley medal. In 1764 Roy 
studied the Roman remains in Scotland, and 
his Military Antiquities of the Romans in 
Britain was published in 1 793 by the Society 
of Antiquaries. See G. Macdonald, Roy and 
his Military Antiquities (1917). 

ROYCE, (I) Sir (Frederick) Henry (1863- 
1933), English engineer, born near Peter- 
borough. He was appnmticed to the G.N. R., 
but, becoming interested in electricity ana 
motor engineering, he founded (1884) at 
Manchester the firm of Royce, Ltd,, mechani- 
cal and electrical engineers. He made his 
first car in 1904, and bis meeting with C. S. 
Rolls (q.v.) in that year led to the formation 
(1906) of the famous business of Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., motor-car and acro-engtne builders, of 
Derby and London. He was created a 
baronet in 1930. See the Life by Max 
Pemberton (1935). 

(2) (1855-1916), American philo- 

sopher, bora in Grass Valley, California, was 
professor at Harvard from 1892. Much 
influenced by Hegel, he developed a philo- 
sophy of idealism, avoiding (he pitfalls of 
both realism and mysticism, and stressed the 
importance of the individual in his loyalty to 
the community. He published The Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy (1892), Essays upon 
Problems of Philosophy and ^ Life 


The World and the Individual 
Lectures, 1900-01) and The Problem 
Christianity (1913). 

\goes Ma 
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ROYDEN, Avwi Irfmd (187&'I9S6). Eneliith 
social workiar and preacher, was bora in 
Liverpool, educated at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxfcffd, was pfomineni in file wonieii*i 
suffrage movmeiiL firom 1917 to 1920 was 
asfiitaiil at the Tcoof^ and^tfiJihed 
Woiim amt the Sovereign State^ The Church 
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and Woma^ Modem Sex Ideah, &c. She 
was made C.H. in 1930. 

ROYER'XIOLLARD, Pierre Paidi rwa^yay 
ko-tar (1763-1845), French philosopher and 
politician, born at Sompuis in Champagne, 
and bred as an advocate, on the outbreak of 
the Revolution was elected member of the 
municipality of Paris. In 1792 he fled from 
the Jacobins to his birthplace, and in 1797 
served for a few months on tne Council of 
Five Hundred. Professor from 1810 of 
Philosophy in Paris, he exercised an immense 
influence on French philosoplw, rejecting the 
purely sensuous system of Condillac, and 
giving special prominence to the principles of 
the Scottish School of Reid and Stewart. 
Strongly ‘ spiritualist * as opposed to materi- 
alist, he originated the * Doctrinaire * school 
of Jouffroy and Cousin. In 1815-20 he was 
president of the Commission of Public 
Instruction, in 1815 was returned as deputy 
for Marne, and in 1827 entered the French 
Academy. He became president in 1828 
of the Chamber of Representatives, and 
presented the address of March 1830, which 
the king refused to hear read. 

ROZANOV, Vasili Vasilievich, rnz - (1856- 
1919), Russian writer, thinker and critic, 
was born at Vetiuga, Kostroma, and became 
a teacher in provincial schools. His literary 
studies include that of Dostoievsky's Grand 
Inquisitor, which, published in 1894, first 
brought him into prominence. Though a 
Christian, in his prolific writings he criticized 
from a Nietzscnian standpoint the con- 
temporary standards in morals, religion, 
education, and particularly the too-strict 
attitude towards sex, which was for him the 
very soul of man. Much of his w-ork is 
highly introspective and his literary reputation 
is firmly grounded on the two books of frag- 
ments and essays, Solitaria (1912; trans. 1 927) 
sxnd Fallen Leaves {Wy, 1915; trans, 1929). 

RUBBRA, Edmund (1901- ). English com- 
poser and music critic, was bom in North- 
ampton. While working as a railway clerk, 
he had piano lessons from Cyril Scott, and 
m 1919 won a composition scholarship to 
Reading University. There he studied under 
Howard Jones and Holst, and won a scholar- 
ship to the Royal College of Music, where he 
was a pupil of Vaughan Williams and R. O. 
Morris (q.v.), the latter being perhapsthemost 
influential of all his teachers. An interest in 
the polyphonic music of the }6(h and 17th 
centuries is reflected in Rubbra's characteristic 
contrapuntal style of composition, which he 
uses not only in works such as his Spenser 
sonnets (1935), his madrigals and his Masses 
(1945 and 1949), but also in his larger 
symphonic canvases. In these he has 
progressed from a relentless prosecution of 
poly^otUc principles in the first two to a 
more flexible interpretation of them In bis 
later symi^otijes. As well as his seven 
sympbtmies be has written chamber, choral 
and orchestral music, songs and works for 
various solo totniments. In 1947 he was 
at^inted lecturer in Music at Oxford. 
RtIBENSy Reier Paul, roo^hem <1577-1^), 
Flemish pabnes, was bom lunc 29, 1577, at 
Siegmi in Westphsdia; where his fhther, an 
Antwerp lawyer and rnigiaus exile in Cologne 


was then imprisoned for a liaison with the 
wife of William the Silent. On the death of 
her husband at Cologne in 1587, his mother 
returned to Antwerp, where the boy was 
educated in the Jesuits’ college. He was for 
a short time in the service of Margaret de 
Ligne, widow of the Count of Lanaing, and 
was intended for the law; but at thirteen he 
began to study art. In 1600 he started for 
Italy, and in Venice studied the works of 
Titian and Veronese. He next entered the 
service of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua; and in 1605 was dispatched on a 
mission to Philip III of Spain, thus beginning 
the career of a diplomatist, for which his keen 
intellect, polished urbanity and linguistic 
attainments qualified him. While at Madrid 
he executed many portraits, as well as several 
historical subjects. On his return from Spain 
he travelled in Italy, copying celebrated 
works for the Duke of Mantua. His paintings 
of this Italian period arc much influenced by 
the Italian Renaissance, and already show 
the Rubens characteristics of vigorous 
composition and brilliant colouring — for 
example, the altarpicccs for the church of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (now in Grasse), 
the Baptism of Christ (Antwerp) and the 
Circumcision (Genoa). In 1608 he returned 
home, and, settling in Antwerp, was appoin- 
ted in 1609 court-painter to the Archduke 
Albert, and soon afterwards married his first 
wife. Isabella Brant, whom he has often 
portrayed; a famous full-length portrait of 
her and her husband is in the Old Pinakothek, 
Munich. Through the less successful 
Adoration of the Kinfrs (Prado) and the 
Elevation of the Cross (Antwerp Cathedral) 
Rubens was now approaching his artistic 
maturity, and his triptych Descent from the 
Cross (1611-14) in Antwerp Cathedral is 
usually regarded as his masterpiece. By this 
time he was famous, and pupils and com- 
missions came in a steady stream to the master’s 
studio, from which issued vast numbers of 
works, witnesses to the extraordinary energy* 
and ability of the prolific Rubens. In 1620 
he was invited to France by Marie de* Medici, 
the quecn-motber, who was then engaged in 
decorating the palace of the Luxembourg; 
and he undertook for her twenty-one large 
subjects on her life and regency — ^works, 
exemplifying the typical collaboration of 
Rubens and his pupils, which were completed 
in 1625 and are now in the Louvre. To this 
period also belong an Adoration of the Magi 
(Madrid), one of many Rubens painted on 
this subject, a St Ildefonso triptych in the 
Vienna Museum, and The Assumption of the 
Virgin (Antwerp Cathedral). In 1628 he was 
dispatched by the Infanta Isabella on a 
diplomatic mission to Philip IV of Spain. 
In Madrid he made the acquaintance of 
Velazquez, and executed some forty works, 
including five portraits of the Spanish mon- 
arch. In 1629 he was appointed envoy to 
Charles 1 of England* to treat for p^ce ; and, 
while be conducted a delicate negotiation with 
tact and success, he painted the Fence and War 
(National Gaitory) and the portrait of the 
king and his queen in the St Qeorge at 
BuektnidiaTn Palace* and also made 
for the Apothdosis of James 1 tor the 
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Banquetlng-hatl at WhttehaH, completing the 
pictures on his return to Antwerp. He was 
knighted by Charles I, and receive a similar 
honour from Philip IV. His first wife having 
died in 1626, Rubras married in 1630 Helena 
Fourment, and retired to his estate at Steen, 
where his landscape painting, direct from 
nature, attained the hi^ standard of his 
other works. In 1635 he designed the 
decorations which celebrated the entry of 
the Cardinal Infant Ferdinand into Antwerp 
as governor of the Netheriands; and, having 
completed The Crucifixian of St Peter for the 
church of that saint in Cologne, he died at 
Antwerp, May 30, 1640. A successful diplo- 
mat, a distinguish^ humanist, a man of wide 
erudition and culture, Rubens was outstand- 
ing for versatility even in his time, and the 
main characteristics of his productions — 
their power, spirit and vivacity, their sense of 
energy, of exuberant life — may be largely 
attributed to the comprdienslve qualities of 
the man himself. He produced more than 
twelve hundred works, many of his finest 
being at Antwerp; the Old Pinakothek at 
Munidi contains many examples of his brush, 
including the Battle of the Amazons^ and he 
IS well represMted in the Prado, Madrid, 
and the Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
Among his works in the National Galley, 
Ix^ndon, are The Rape of the Sabines (1635), 
The Birth of Venus^ The Castle of Steen, and a 
painting of the Holy Family. 2^ The Letters 
of Peter Paul Rubens, trans. and ed. hy R. S. 
Magum (1955), and works by Satnsbuiy 
(1859), Bertram (1928), Cammaerts (1932), 
H. G. Evers (1943), Leo van Puyvcldc (trans. 
1947 by E. Winkworth), E, Larsen (Antwerp 
1952) and J. S. Held (1954 and 1959). 
RUBINSTEIN, roo'bin-snn, (1) Anton (1829- 
1894), Russian pianist and composer, was 
bom in Moldavia, studied in Berlin and 
Vktina, and in 1848 settled in St Petersburg, 
whpsre he taught music and took a part in 
founding the conservatoire, of which he was 
for a time director. He made concert tours 
in Europe and, in 1872-73, the United States, 
gaining widespiead acclaim and lasting 
qistitictuin for his mastery of technique and 
musfod sensitivity. Cmce also highly 
esteemed were hts compositions, including 
operas, oratorios and piano concertos, but, 
apart from some songs and melodious piano 
pieces, they have not stood the test of time. 
His hrot&st Nikolai (1835-81) founded 
Moscow Conservatory. See Antonis Auto- 
biography (tnm* 1891). 

Avfnr (1886- ), American pianist, 

btm in Udi, Poland. At the age of twelve 
be apfjeffimd successfully in Beriin, and after 
fttflber study with FaderewakL began hte 
eaiedr as a vutooso, appearing m Pm and 
londmi in 1^ and vtsitifig the United 
States in 1906. After the second World 
, , Wgr be lived lit America, making frequent 
concert tours. See Stmly by B. 
!f<1936>. 

* Willtade«rg-6rS4ee^ I3di 
traveler, bom iwoludtiy Mt 

and wet ditgmSsd hi 42SI by 
^ liM !X from Aoe to Sutsik* acni it iik 
iMicd prince, I 
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Christian. I^ar Wfiliam tmvelM across the 
Black Sea and the Crimea to the Vriga, by 
Sartak was referred to hts fadier, and by him 
was sent forward to the Mongol emperor, 
Mangfi Khan, whom lie found on December 
27, about ten days* journey south of Kara- 
korum in Mongolia. With him he remained 
until July 1254, then returned to the Volga, 
and by way of tbe Caucasus, Armenia, 
Persia and Asia Minor, arrived at Tripoli In 
August 1255. Louis had returned to France, 
and Friar William wrote him an account of 
his journey, edited by D*Avezac in Recuell de 
voyages (Paris Geog. Soc. 1839). He was 
still living in 1293, when Marco Polo was 
returning from the East 

RUCCmXAl, roo^hel-itth'ee. (1) Benuurdo 
(1449-1514), Florentine scholar and dipio* 
matist, father of (2). 

(2) Glovaimi (1475-1525), Italian poet 
who lived much m Rome and took orders. 
Hts works, including Le Apt, an instructive 
poem based on book 4 of Virgirs Georgies, 
were edited by Mazzoni, with Life (1887). 

RUCKERT, FrMrkh (1788-1866), German 
poet bom at Sdiweinfiirt studied law, 
philology and philosophy at Wfirzburg, and 
during the Napoleonic wars stirred up 
German patriotism with his Deutsche 
Gtdichte (1814). After the wars he studied 
Oriental languages, of which he became 
professor at Erlangen (1826-41) and Beilin 
(1841-48), and recast in German verse many 
famous books of countries of the Orient. 
His original work indudes the lyrical 
LiebesfrStling (1923), the rellec^ pCtems 
Die Wetsheit des Brahmanen (1836-39), and 
the personal KindertotetdUder, posthumously 
published in 1872 and set to music by Mahkr 
tn 1902. See studies by Reuter (1891), 
Magon (1914) and Golfing (1935). 

RUDBECK, Olof. roolPhek 6630-1702), 
Swedish zoologist and botanist dkteoveredi tbe 
lymphatic glands, has bad hts name given to 
the botanical genus Rudbeckia, and published 
(1675-98) Atlantikan, 

RUDDIMAN, Tbomas (1674-1757), Scottish 
dasstcai grammarian and philologist bom at 
Boyndie, Banffshire, studied at Aberdeen 
University, in 1700 was appoiiited asdstsnt- 
keeper of the Advocates* ubraiy, Ediftburgh, 
in 1707 itaiting op busttiess also as a book 
auctioneer and in 1715 as a printer, and 
became in 1730 principal kemier of the 
Advocates* Library. He edited Lathi works 
of Volusenus and Adhar iohnston (qq-v )* 
pubitshed in 1715 his great of 

Biiclian8n*s works, with its controvenial tn* 
trodisctson, and produced his own Mud^nts 
efihe Latin Tongue (1714) and the Impmsivc 
Grammaticaa Latiime ItuiUmhum 11725^32) 
on whteii his phHologfcai leppiatkih ihiinly 
rests. He was wa aroent $6e Life 

by Chalmers (1794). 

RWE, P^angefe(im-J855t WmtibmdptoT, 
origfei^ a tmidt was bom ag JQmit 8n<t 
died in Paris. Hit moil fmnom the 

rdier group Le Dipon (1839 on tbe Arc de 
Triompbe in Paris. See life by Calmette 

I^^SlF. NamoltlBwk&werSwyuMiy 
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937), son of the above, whom 

Rudolf HI (d. 1032), grandson of the above, 
ruled from 993 to lOifT 
RUDOIF# Name of two German rulers: 

Rudolf I C!21d*'9]), founder of the Haps- 
burg imperial dynasty, was bom at Schloss 
Umburg in the Breisgau, and, becoming a 
warm partisan of Frederick II, increased his 
possessions by inheritance and marriage, 
until he was the most powerful prince in 
Swabia. In 1273 the electors chose him 
German king; never having been crowned 
by ^ pope, he was not entitled to be called 
kBim or emperor. Ottocar of Bohemia 
refused to teodm‘ his allegiance, and in 1278 
was dfdPsated and slam at Marchfeld. 


opponent of St Jerome, the oithodoacy of 
008? subject of dispute. 

RUC%» Arnold^ roo'gi (1802-80), German 
wnter and political thinker, bom at Bergen 
in Rilgen, in 1837 help^ to found the 
Hal/esche (later Deutsche) JahrbQcher, the 
organ of Young Germany. Its liberal 
tendencies were condemned, and Ruge 
withdrew to Paris and Switzerland. He 
published in 1848 the democratic Re/orm, 
entered the Frankfurt parliament for Breslau, 
and took part in the disturbances at Leipzig 
in 1849. In 1850 he fled to England, where 
with Mazztni and Ledru>Roliin he organize 
the Democratic Conunittee. He settled at 
Brighton, and lived by teaching, writing and 
translating 


was oeteaieo ana Siam at Marchreld. translating. 

Rudolf diid much to suppress the robber RUGGLES-BRISE, Sir Evdyn John, -btls 

knights. He died at Spoyen His son Albert, ‘ omi, 

to whom (and his brother Rudolf) Austria, 

Styria and Camiola bad been given in 1278, 


succeeded him as German king. See works 
by Him (1874), Kaltenbrunner (1890) and 
Redlich 0903). 

Rndctf n 0552-1612), bora at Vienna, 
eldest son of the emperor Maximilian 11, 
became king of Hungary in 1572; king of 
Bohonia, with the title King of the Romans, 
in 1575; and emperor on his father*s death in 
1S76. Gloomy, taciturn, bigoted and indo- 
lent, he put himself in the hands of the Jesuits 
and low favourites, and left the empire to 
govern itself. His taste for astrology and 
the occult sciences made him extend his 
patronage to Kepler and Tycho Brahe; and 
their Mu^lfihine Tables were called after him. 
Meanwhile the Protestants were bitterly 
persecuted: the Turks invaded Hungary and 
defeated tne archduke Maximilian (1596); 
Transylvania and Hungary revolted; and at 
last Rudolf*! brother Matthias wrested from 
him Hungary, Bohemia, Austria and Moravia. 
Sec wori» by Gindefy (1865), Von Bezold 
(1885) and Moritz (1895). 

RUDOLF, Frinoe. Sec Fkancis-Josevh. 
RUDOLF VON EMS (d. 1254), Middle High 
German poet, of nobie family, wrote in the 
style of Har^nn von Aue and Gottfried 
(qq.v.) die rdigious Der gute Qerhard and 
Barkum losaphat and an incomplete 
Weftehrmiik, See study by O. Ehrismann 
(1919). 

RUE. See De LA Rue. 

RUEDA^ Lope de, rwa/tna (c. 1510-65), 
Spanish dramatist, bora in Seville, became 
manager, of a group of strolling players. A 
pioneer of Spanhli drama, he wrote comedies 
in the ItaBan style, short humorous pastoral 
and ten burlesques (forerunners of 
See study W O. Salazar (San- 

London sporting 
jepoiw. in 1842 started hii Guide to theTurf, 
RUFPIhR. Cimsial Domenico, ro^-fee'nee 
0807;4l), Itiihui wrher, born sd Graoa, m 
1833 JoM :* Young Italy % and in 1836 had 
to flee to From 1875 he lived at 

‘ » Lorenzo 

tm ttalUm 

^ „ ^ . 

KUnKCn. nM^iow U. 345-410). Ittlira 
ww «hi VlMd nd ktec Oe 


(1857-1935), British penal reformer, was bora 
at Finchingfleld, Essex. A civil servant, he 
wsw in 1895 appointed chairman of the 
Prison Commission, a position which he held 
for twenty-six years. Amongst the many 
reforms by which he humanized penal 
treatment, the Borstal system, introduce 
under the Children Act, 1908, is the best 
known. He was knighted in 1902. Sec the 
memoir by S. Leslie (1938). 

RUHMKORPF, Heinrich Daniel, room'korf 
(1803-77), German instrument-maker, born 
at Hanover, settled (1839) in Paris, and 
invented (1855) his induction coil. 

RUISDAEL. Sec Ruysdael. 

RULE, St. See Rbqulus, St. 

RUMFORD, Beniamin Thompson, Coiint 
(1753-1814), Anglo-American administrator 
and scientist, born at Woburn, Mass., March 
26, 1753, was assistant in a store and a school 
teacher, but in 1771 married a wealthy Mrs 
Rolfe (1739 “92), He was made major in a 
New Hampshire regiment, but left wife and 
baby daughter, and fled to England (1776), 
possibly because he was politically suspect. 

He gave valuable information to the govern- 
ment as to the state of America, and received 
an appointment in the Colonial Ofiice. In 
England he experimented largely with gun- 
powder, and was elected F.R.S. (1779). In 
1782 he was back in America, with a lieu- 
tenant-colonePs commission. After the peace 
he was knighted, and in 1784 entered the 
service of Bavaria. In this new sphere he 
reformed the army, drained the marshes 
round Mannheim, established a cannon- 
foundry and military academy, and planned 
a poor-law system, spread the cultivation 
of the potato, disseminated a knowledge of 
nutrition and domestic economy, improved 
the breeds of horses and cattle, and laid out 
the En^ish Garden in Munich. For thM 
services he was made head of the Bavarian 
war department and count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. During a visit to Enriand 
(1795-96) he endowed the two Rumford 
medals of the Royal Society, and also two 
of the American Academy, for researches in 
light and beat. Back in Munich, he found it 
thraatened by both French ana Austrian^ 
The Electer fled, leaving 0>unt Runrford 
piestdeiit of the CounaT of R^cy^and 
gsiaMMuio, OutofhisspperviitonOfthe 
EiSnal Id idunklii wheie he em JmpmdiA f 
by asnbunt of beat goiiffltated in 
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boring, arose his experiments proving the 
motion, as opposed to the caloric, theory of 
heat. In 1 799 he quitted the Bavarian servioe. 
returned to London, and founded the Royal 
Institution; in 1802 he removed to Paris, 
and, marrying Lavoisier^s widow in 1804, 
lived at her villa at Auteuil, where he died. 
He also invented the Rumfora shadow photo- 
meter. See Memoir by Ellis accompanying 
his Works, Life by Renwiclc (Boston 1845), 
German one by Bauemfeind (1889), Prof. 
Tyndall’s New Fragments (1892), and E. 
Larsen, An American in Europe (1953). 

RUMSEY. James (1743-92), American en- 
gineer whose steamboat, propelled by the 
ejection of water from the stem and exhibited 
on the Potomac in 1787, was one of the 
earliest constructed. He died in London 
while preparing a second version for exhibi- 
tion on the Thames. 

RUNDSIROT, Karl Rudolf Gero von, room' 
jAre/ (1875-1953), German held-marshal, was 
bom in the Old Mark of Brandenburg. He 
served in the first World War in Franoi, 
Russia and Hungary, rising to chief of staff 
of the First Army Corps. In the early 
’thirties he was military commander of Berlin 
and in 1938 commanded occupation troops 
in the Sudetenland, but was ’ purged ’ for his 
outspokenness about Hitler. Recalled in 
1939, he directed the Blitzkriege in Poland 
and France. Checked in the Ukraine in 1 94 1 , 
he was relieved of his command, but in 1942 
was appointed to a command stretching from 
Holland to the Italian frontier. On the 
success of the Allied invasion of France in 

1944 he was again relieved of his command, 
but returned as c.-in-c. in September, his 
last great action being the Ardennes offensive. 
Once more he lost his command and in May 

1945 was captured by the Americans in 
Munich. War crimes proceedings against 
him were dropped on the grounds of his ill- 
health and he was a prisoner in Britain from 

1946 to 1948. See the study by General 
Guenther Blumentritt (1952). 

RUNEBERG, Johau Ludvig, roo'ni-ber-f 
(1804-77), Finnish poet, wnting in Swedish, 
was bom at Jakobstad in Finland, taught at 
Hdsin^ors from 1830, and at Borga 1837-57, 
where he died. Among his works arc Lyric 
Poems (1830), The Grave in Perrko (1831), 
The Elk-hunters (1832), Nadeschda (1841), a 
third volume of Poems (1843), King Fjala 
(1844), E^isign Sidles Stories (1848-60), 
narrative poems, one of which, * Our Land ’, 
has become Finland’s national anthem, a 
comedy Can*t (1862), and The Kings in 
Salamh a trag^y. In 1857 Runeberg 
edited for the Lutheran Church of Finland a 
Psalm-book, in which were included above 
sixty pieces of his own. See Saderhjelm’s 
study (1904-07); Gosse’s criticism and 
translations in Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe (1879); also MagnOsson 
and Palmer’s translation (1878). 

RUNCE, FkiediM Fevdiiiaiid, roon^i (1795* 
|S67}» Oerman diemist, bom at HamborgL 
discovemd catholic add and aniline In cm 
tarm34L 

RUKYON, (Atfre^ Damon, run'- (1884-1946), 
Asnerican author and journalist, was boro in 
. Manhattan, Kansas, and atter service in the 


Spanish-American war (1898), turned to 
newspaper reporting, then to feafhre-writing. 
His first publications were volumes of verse. 
Tents of Trouble (1911) and Rhymes of the 
Firing Line (1912), but it was his short stories, 
written in a characteristic racy, present-tense 
style, with liberal use of American slang and 
jargon, and depicting life in underworld New 
York and on Broadway, which won for him 
his great popularity. One collection, Guys 
and Dolls (1932), was adopted for a musical 
revue (1950); other books include Blue Plate 
Special (1934) and Take it Easy (1939), and 
the play, with Howard Lindsay, A Slight Casg 
of Murder (1935). From 1941 he worked ash 
film-producer. 

RUPERT, Prince (1619-82), third son of the 
Elector Palatine Frederick V and ElizabetnL 
daughter of James I of England, was bora at 
Prague, December 18, 1619. After a yca^ 
and a half at the English court, he served in 
1637-38, during the Thirty Years* War, 
against the Imperialists, until at Lemgo he 
was taken prisoner, and confined for nearly 
three years at Linz. In 1642 he returned to 
England, and for the next three years the 
* Mad Cavalier ’ was the life and soul of the 
royalist cause, winning many a battle by his 
resistless charges, to lose it as often by a 
too headlong pursuit. He had fought at 
Worcester, Edgchifl, Brentford, Chafgrove, 
Newbury, Bolton, Marston Moor, Newbuiy 
again, and Naseby, when in August 1645 his 
surrender of Bristol so irritated Charles, who 
in 1644 had created him Duke of Cumberland 
and generalissimo, that he dismissed him. A 
court-martial, however, cleared him, and he 
resumed his duties^ only to surrender at 
Oxford to Fairfax in June 1646. He now 
took service with France, but in 1648 accept- 
ing the command of that portion of the 
English fiect which had espoused the king’s 
cause, acQuitted himself with all his old 
daring and somewhat more caution. But in 
1650 Blake attacked his squadron, and 
burned or sank most of his vessels. With the 
remnant the prince escaped to the West 
Indies, where with his brother. Prince Maurice 
(1620“ 52), till the loss of the latter in a 
hurricane, he maintained himself by seizing 
English and other merchantmen. In 1653 he 
was back in France, where and in Germany 
he chiefly resided till the Restoration. 
Thereafter he served under the Duke of York, 
and in concert with the Duke of Alb<miarle. 
in naval operations against the Dutch. He 
took part in founding the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which was granted its charter in 
1670. He di^, November 29, 1682, in the 
enjoyment of various ofiUces and dignities, 
being a privy-councillor, govemor of Wind- 
sor, F.R.S.. Ac. His last ten years had been 
spent in chemical, physical and mechanical 
researches. Though he was not the inventor 
of mezzotint, he improved the processes of 
the art, which he described to the Royal 
Society In 1 662 : and he invented an Improved 
gunjKiwder and * Prince’s metal *. See Lives 
m Warborton <1S49), Lord Ronald Gower 
0890), Eva Scott (i899) and Mrs Brskinc 

iWliC 0 ) Bemwfai (1746-1813), American 
polltidan and physician, bom St Byberry 
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Pa., studied medicine at Edinburgh and Paris, 
and in 1769 became professor of Chemistry 
at Philadelphia. Fleeted a member of the 
Continental Congress, he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence (1776). In 1 777 he was 
appointed surgeon-general, and later physi- 
cian-general, of the Continental army. In 
1778 he resigned his post because he could 
not prevent frauds upon soldiers in the 
hospital stores, and resumed his professor- 
ship. In 1799 he became treasurer of the 
U.S. Mint He wrote Medical Inquiries 
(1789-93), Essays (1798), Diseases of the 
Mind (1821), Ac, See Life by Goodman 
(1934). 

(2) Richard (1780-1859), American lavo^er 
and statesman, son of (1), was minister 
1817-25 to England, where he negotiated 
the Fisheries and North-eastern Boundary 
Treaties, and was secretary of the Treasury 
1825-29. 

RUSHWORTH, John (c. 1612-90), English 
historian, born at Acklington Park, Wark- 
worth, studied at Oxford, and settled in 
London as a barrister. When the Long 
Parliament met in 1640 he was appointed 
elerk-assistant to the House of Commons: 
he represented Berwick 1657-60, 1679, and 
1681 ; and he was secretary to Fairfax 1645- 
1650, and in 1677 to the lord keeper. In 
1684 he was flung into the King^s Bench 
for debt, and here he died. Rushworth*s 
Historical Collections (8 vols. 1659- 1701) 
cover the period 1618-48, and arc of high 
value for a knowledge of the Great Re- 
bellion. 

RUSKIN, Jobo (1819-1900), English author 
and art critic, was the son of a prosperous 
wine merchant in London who was interested 
in the arts though, like his wife, narrowly 
evangcUcai, The boy imbibed both the 
cultural interests and the evangelical zeal of 
his parents. Private tutoring took the place 
of schooling so that when he went up to 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1836, he was not 
versed in the ways of men and this lack clung 
to him throughout life. At Oxford he won 
the Newdigate prize and fancied himself as 
a poet till shortly after graduating he met 
Turner and discovered that his immediate 
task was to rescue the great painter from 
obscurity and neglect. Modern Painters 
(1843^60) was the result of this championship 
which may well have embarrassed the painter. 

It was mtfre than that, of course, as it devel- 
oped into a spiritual history of Europe with 
stdc-glanoes into every phase of morals and 
taste. For this task he bad the advantage of 
frequent visits to the Continent in company 
with his parents. His personal history after 
his infatuation with Turner makoi rather sad 
reading. His marriage in 1848 to the lady 
who afterwards became Millais* wife was 
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than that, for the moral and social criticism 
in those works erected him into a moral guide 
or prophet rather like his friend Carlyle in 
pure letters. Oxford made him its first Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in 1870, an office he 
held, with one interruption, till 1884, though 
latterly his crotchets and eccentricities drew 
more curious than interested hearers. 
Following on the publication of the com- 
pleted Modern Painters he transferred his 
interest in art to the social question which had 
been implicit in much pre-Raphaetite paint- 
ing. Carlyle's attacks on utilitarianism no 
doubt helped, but Ruskin’s resentment 
against the social injustice and squalor 
resulting from unbridled capitalism took him 
all the way to a sort of Christian Communism 
and now he was decried as much as he had 
been lauded before. Unto This Last (I860), a 
protest against the law of supply and demand, 
was discontinued on its first appearance in 
CornhiU Magazine by Thackeray and as it 
approved the mediaeval injunction against 
interest we can understand the outcry, but 
most of the specific reforms proposed are in 
process of being carried out today. The 
contemptuous rejection of his social econ- 
omics in this work and in Munera Pulveris 
which followed was almost mortal to Ruskin ; 
in the charming Sesame and Lilies (1864-69), 
addressed to the privilei^d young ladies of 
England and admonishing them on their 
duties, he likened his temper to that of Dean 
Swift. His appointment to the Slade 
professorship temporarily reassured him and 
now his incomparable vitality showed in the 
publication of various Slade lectures but 
more memorably in Fors Clavlgera^ a series 
of papers addressed ‘ To the Workmen and 
Labourers of Great Britain * (1871-84), in 
which his social philosophy is fully dis- 
coursed. The announcement * I simply 
cannot paint nor read . . . because of the 
misery that I know of’ links him with 
Tolstoi, and though he did not, like Tolstoi, 
denounce middle-class culture he postponed 
it till the social misery was a thing of tlie past. 
The response from the workers and labourers 
was nil. Meanwhile he began to divest 
himself of his fortune in such individual 
enterprises as the St George’s Guild, a non- 
profit-making shop in Paddin^n Street, 
the John Ruskin school at Camberwell, and 
the Whitelands College at dielsea. His last 
regret was that he had not, like St Francis, 
denuded himself of all wealth. In his latest 
work, the singularly beautiful Praeterita^ also 
published in numbers (1886-88), he dis- 
coursed quietly on his memories, all passion 
spent save for a final jab at the railways which 
disturbed rural beauty. His last years were 
spent at Brantwood, Coniston, his solitude 
being consoled by the afiection of his cousin 
Mrs Arthur Severn and her family. We do 
not take our bearings in Art from Modern 
Painfers--the moralism is too intrusive and 
’ Select nothing and neglect nothing * cannot 
apply to Turner’s brilliant impressionism. 
Nor do we take our bearini» in economics 
from Unto This Last, which assumes a 
primitive society. But apart from Ms iq;)laEMlid, 
descriptive writing,^ we value Ruricin as 
of the great Victorians who roused Bng^antf 
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to a sense of resixinsibiUty for the squalor in 
wbidi commercial competition had involved 
the country. See his Letters from Venice (ed. 
Bradley, 1955); Diaries (ed. Evans and 
Whitehead, 1956-59) and studies by Mrs 
* Me|noll<1900), Wilenski (1955) and Quennelt 

RUSSm., Alexander (1814-76), Scottish 
journalist, editor of 7%e Scotsman from 1848, 
was bom and died in Edinburgh. A Liberal 
and an antagonist of the Com Laws, he was 
a caustic wit and great angl^. 

RUSSELL, a great Whig house whose origin 


fully, it goes back to one Henry Russell, a 
We^oulh M.P. and merchant in the 
Bordeaux wine trade, who lived at the 
beginning of the 15th centurv. Among his 
descendants have been the Earls and Dukes of 
Bedford, the Earls Russell, Sir William. 
Baron Russell of Thomhaugfa, Edward, Earl 
of Orford, and William, Lord Russell, 
described hereaft^ in that order. See J. H. 
Wiffcn, Historicai Memoirs of the House of 
JRusseil (1833); Froude, Cheneys and the 
House of Russell (1884); G. Scott-Thomson, 
7W Centuries of Family History (1930), Life 
in a Noble Household (1937), The Russells of 
Bloomsbury (1940), and Family Background 
(1947); also Silver-plated Spoon (1959) by the 
Duke of Bedford. 

John, Ifit Earl of Bedford (r. 1486-1555). 
great-grandson of the above-mentioned 
Henry, became a gentleman usher to the kinp, 
was entmsted with several diplomatic 
missions and later held many court appoint- 
ments, including those of comptroller of the 
household and lord i^rivy seal. Among the 
rich possessions which he amassed were 
the abbeys of Woburn and Tavistock, and the 
London properties of Covent Garden and 
Long Acre. Created Earl in 1550, be led the 
mission to Spain in 1554 which escorted back 
l^nip to marry Mary Tudor. 

Francis, 2iid Earl (1527-85), son of the 
above, was involved in the Lady jane Grey 
affair and Bed the country until Elizabeth's 
accession, when he retunum and held several 
offices, among them that of lord president of 
Wales. 

Frittds, dth Earl (1593-1641), son of Sir 
William, Baron Russell (see below), with the 
help of Ini^ Jones (q.v.) developed Covent 
Garden and built the manliton of WObum; 
he also continued the fen drainage scheme 
initiated by his father and known as the 
fi£dford Level. 

W^an, Sth Earl and let Dake <161 3-1 700), 
was create Marquess of Tavistock and 1st 
Duke in 1694. He fought with Cromwell 
at Edge^ili (1642), turned royalist m the 
foBowliig year, but after the battle of New- 
.toy changed hh coat yet asain for parlia- 
diefit He completed the Bedford Level. 

4Mh Dafce (t7lO-7]>, a member of the 
flfpll-Wmpole group, was first lord of ffie 
utider Faffiam; lord>rlieut^aiit of 
and ambassador to Franos 

a frted or 
huBt Rniaell and TavisMxB 
! SMMiMi in Loodon and emidoyed Hniy 
' llcihuid (g. V.) 10 make additions to WObm. 
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Herbrand, 11th Didee (1858-1940), declined 
political office, preferring to preside auto- 
cratically over his landed estates. Elected 
F.R.S. for his services to zoology, president 
of the Zoological Society from 1899, he 
established the collections of rare animals at 
Wobiut), including the Pijevalsky Wild horses 
and the P6re David doer. His duchess, Mary 
dii Caurroy (1865-1937), from 1898 kept a 
model hospital at Woburn, in which she later 
worked as a radiographer, took up flying at 
the age of sixty and partkipated in record- 
breaking flights to India and Africa before 




flying solo in 1937. I 

WilUam, 12th Duke (1888-1953), son of the 
above, acquired a reputation for hts collection 
of parrots and homing budgerigars and for 
his adherence to pacifism, Buchmanism and 
near-fascism which nearly landed him in 
difficulties during World War IL He was 
killed in a shooting accident. 

John Robert, 13th Duke (1917- ), was 
estranj^d from hts family at an early age and 
lived for a while on a slender pittance in a 
Bloomsbury boarding house until, having 
been invalided out of the Coldstream Guards 
in 1940, he became in turn house agent, 
journalist and South African farmer. After 
succeeding to the title he became famous for 
his energetic and successful etforls to keep 
Woburn Abbey for the family by running it 
commercially as a show place with popular 
amenities and amusements. 

John, Ist Earl RosseB (1792-1878), British 
statesman, born in London, August 18, 1792, 
the third son of the sixth Duke of Bedford, 
studied at the University of Edinburgh}* god 
in 1813 was returned for Tavistock. His 
strenuous efforts in favour of reform won 
many seats for the Liberals at the 1830 
election ; the * Great Duke * was driven from 
office; and in Earl Grey’s ministry Lord John 
became paymaster of the forces. He was 
one of the four members of the government 
entrusted with the task of framing the first 
Reform Bill (1832), and on him devolved the 
honour of proposing it. In Novenfficr 1834 
Lord John left office with Melbotime; the 
carrying of his motion (183^ for applying the 
surplus revenues of the Irish Church to 
education caused the downfall of Feel and 
the return of Melbourne to power, with Lord 
John as honui (from 1839 colonial) aeeietary 
and leader of the (..ower House. In the 
general eleetton of 1841 he was returned for 
the City, which he" reprcaeiited until his 
elevation to the Upper House. In November 
1845 he wmte a letter to his consdiucnts 
announcing bis conversion to the 

Cora Laws. This led to Fed*i imimatioo; 
and Lord John was commMoned to an 
administration. He failed, owmt lo lord 
Orey*$ antipathy to Palmendm* jio Fed was 
forced badkTo office, imd wdedi the jM^ieai 
On the vtry day the mil paaiffil m 
Fed was drfeated by accMditkin of Whifs and 
Fiofscdmi^ Whereupon n fnlaittry 
RseoMded; wtOi Lord John w Fttaw 

In Lord f 

he waaficicate oimI leader m 

Ito ConamHM. hiOpportwig Reform 
iM(lS50« the CrhiMHui mSiSnafiament. his 
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resignation (January t855) and his bungling 
at Vienna Conference, all combined to 
reader him unpopular; and for four years he 
remained out of oflBce. But in June 1859, in 
the second Palm^ton administration, he 
became foieim secretary, in 1861 was 
created Bari Russell, and K.O. in 1862. 
Though he did much for Italian unity, non* 
intervention was his leading principle — e.g. 
during the American civil war and the 
Schleswig-Holst^n diillcuhy. On Paimer* 
ston's death in 1865 Earl Russell again 
became prime minister^ but was defeated in 
June on his new Reform Bill and resigned. 
He continued busy with tongue and pen till 
his death at his residence, Pembroke Lodge, 
Richmond Park, May 28, 1878. Earl Russell 
was twice ntarried, and by his second wife, 
daughter of the Earl of Minto, was the father 
of John, Vkeoimt Amberley (1 842-76), author 
of the posthumous Analysis of Religious 
Beliif, whose sons succeeded as second and 
third earl respectively. Earl Russell’s works 
include a talc and two tragedies, a Life of 
/vOrrf Russell (1819), Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe (1824), The Correspondence 
ofJtffm, fourth Duke of Bedford (1842^6), 
and Memoirs of Fox and Moore. See his 
Speeches and Despatches (1870), his Recol- 
lections and Suggestions (1875), Early Corres- 
pondence (1913), and Lives by Walpole 
(1889), Reid (1893), and Tilby (1930). His 
nephew, Ceo^ WBIIam Erskine Russell 
(1853*-1919), was a Liberal under-secretary 
and miscellaneous author. 

John Francis Stanley^ 2fid Earl Russell 
(1865-1931), brother of the 3rd Earl, held 
secretaryships in the second Labour adminis- 
tratkm. An American divorce and marriage 
led to three months’ imprisonment for 
bigamy (1901). For his third wife, sec 
Arnim (t). 

Bertrand Artbur WBIiam. 3rd Karl Russell 
(1872- ), l^gltsh philosopher, mathc* 

mattetan and controversialist, one of the 
greatest Sogkians of all time, was bom May 18 
at Ravenscroft near Trdleck, Monmouth- 
shiie, son of Viscount Amberley and brother 
of the 2iid Earl, was educated privately and 
at Trinity Cbilege, Cambridge, w^hcre he 
graduated with Brst-class honours in mathe- 
matica (1893) and moral sciences (1894). 
After a few months as a British Embassy 
attadid In Paris, be went to Berlin to study 
economies, wrote hts first book. German 
Sodai Dsmacmey (1896), and married Alys 
iPcarsall Elected fettow of Trinity 

(1895), hiseariy infatuation with the Hegelian 
idea&m of MtiTaggan was dispelM by his 
rcHMmidMM Into the symbolic logic of Peano 
and Frege, m own militant study of Leibnia 
(19(X9 and the antKmetaphysical common 
wnseofafmdort^tteague^O.E, Moofe(q.v.). 
The praltei N poeed himndlf was that first 
raised hy ICa»l-4ow to ddfend the objects 
rity Fw%e and Peano had 

already attempted to (fealw, by means of 
symbolic ]o|^ ^ whole of mathematics 
fromeenatologiQalcoiistaiitt. Rusiellwrote 
to the ftoRiiar poindfii out a contra* 
dictipa in hdamigiii, te Ihmous antinomy 
of die claw er M thttaes which is not a 
memberofME IhbPtawiwIlh 


disappointment courageously acknowledged 
m a postscript to his work. Meanwhile 
Russell published his own bold Principles of 
Mathematics (1903) and with A, N. White- 
head (q.v.) carried on the Fregeian endeavour 
to its conclusion in the monumental Principia* 
Mathematica (1910-13). In this he made 
strenuous attempts to resolve Frege’s 
contradictions by the famous Russellian 
theory of types, or classes. Another epoch- 
making philosophical achievement was his 
famous theory of descriptions set out in an 
article in Afm£/(1905), ‘ On Denoting which 
first differentiated between the logical and 
grammatical subject of a proposition. This 
successfully countered Meinong’s extra- 
ordinary theory of objects which had it that 
every subject of a proposition, be it fictitious 
or otherwise, must be credited with some 
sort of ' existence *. Russell dissected this 
inflated ontology, using Occam’s razor, 
preserving meaningfulncss, if falseness, of 
propositions containing fictitious entities 
such as ’ round square *, ‘ the present king of 
France * as subjects. On this account 
’Socrates’ for example is a disguised 
description and not a logically proper name. 
The theory of descriptions provided a 
masterly solution of long-standing logical 
problems and if it later came under attack 
from tin^istic considerations that does not 
detract from Russell’s permanent achieve- 
ment. Russellian methods were fully 
deployed by his brilliant student Wittgenstein, 
who was at Cambridge (1912-13), in a 
rigorously logical and ostensibly ‘ anti- 
metaphysical ’ system, which eventually 
matured into the famous Tractatus (1922) for 
the English version of which Russell wrote the 
introduction. Wittgenstein’s earliest views 
Russell entitled * logical atomism *, and 
believing Wittgenstein to have been killed in 
the war, lectured on them with generous 
acknowledgments in the United States and 
published them in The Monist (1919). His 
own last great work on the subject Intro- 
duction to Mathematical Philosophy (1919) 
was written in prison. His approach, 
frequently modified in later works, to general 
philosophical problems are set out in such 
works as Some Problems in Philosophy (1912), 
a minor classic. Our Knowledge of the 
External World (1914), The Anafyds of Mind 
(1927), An Enquiry into Meanir^ and Truth 
(1940), with an excellent account of prob- 
ability and Human Knowledge (1948). 
Russell, tike his * secular ’ godfather, John 
Stuart Mill, an ardent feminist, in 1907 
offered himself as a Liberal candidate but was 
turned dk>wn for his ’ free-thinking *. In 1916 
his pacificism deprived him of his Trinity 

fellowriitp and in 1918 he was imprisoned. 

Henceforth ^ controversialist, who had to 

snake a living by lecturing and journalism 
took diarge of Russell, the philosopher. A 
visit to the Soviet Union, where he met Lenin, 
Trotsky and Gorky, sobered his early 
enthusksm and resulted in thetsritical Thwy 
and Practice of Bolsdiedsm (1919). He was 
Wessor at Fekint (1920-21), wag 
m his wife and married Dora 


her he ran a piogimive 
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Petersiield (1927) and set out his educationist 
theories in On Education (1926) and Education 
and the Social Order (1932). His second 
divorce (1934) made his book Marriatre and 
, Morals (1932) highly controversial, although 
much of its advocacy was no more startling 
than the matrimonial reforms in Morc*s 
Utopia. Nevertheless, his lectureship at the 
City College of New York was terminated in 
1 940 after protests from clergy and ratepayers 
against this ‘ enemy of religion and morality 
But he won an action against the Barnes 
Foundation which broke a lecture contract. 
In 1936 he married Helen Patricia Spence, 
his research assistant for Freedom and 
Organisation^ 1814-1914 (1934). The evils of 
fascism analysed in In Praise of Idleness 
(1936), he renounced pacificism in 1939 and 
went so far in the early post-war period as to 
advocate atomic bombardment of Russia, 
while the United States still had the nuclear 
monopoly. After 1949 he became a cham- 
pion of nuclear disarmament, engaging 
Krushchev and Dulles (1957-58) in an 
unprecedented journalistic correspondence, 
in which he demolished their ideological 
arguments without difficulty. In 1952, 
having divorced his third wife, he married an 
American fellow'-novelist, Edith Finch. His 
fellowship at Trinity was restored in 1944 and 
he gave the first B.B.C. Reith Lectures, 
Authority and the Individual (1949). A 
controversial public figure, an 18th-century 
rationalist who had strayed into the 20th, 
who wrote his own jesting obituary notice for 
The Times, he will be remembered as the 
greatest logician since Aristotle. He suc- 
ceeded to his brother’s title in 1931, was 
elected F.R.S, (1908), awarded its Sylvester 
medal (1934), O.M. (1949) and Nobel prize 
for literature (1950). See also his popular 
expositions, ABC of Atoms (1923), ABC of 
Relativity (1925; revised 1958), Why I am not 
a Christian (1957), collections of his best 
philosophical papers. Mysticism and Logic 
(1910), Logic and Knowledge, ed. R. C. Marsh 
(1956), his edition of his parents’ letters and 
diaries. The Amberley Papers (1937), his 
biting literary outlines of leading contem- 
poraries Portraits from Memory (1956), the 
autobiographical note and critical studies by 
fellow-philosophers in The Philosophy of 
B. Russell, ed. P. A. Schiipp (1944) and My 
Philosophical Development (1 959), also studies 
by C. A. Fritz (1952) on his satire, ed. R. E. 
£^er (1958), and Lives by H. W. Leggett 
(1949) and A. Wood* The Passionate Sceptic 
(1957). . 

Sir Wilifam, Baron Russell (cr. 1603) of 
Thomliaugli (c. 1558-1613), son of the 2nd 
Earl of iMford, was governor of Flushing 
1587-88) and lord deputy of Ireland (1594- 
597). His experience of lowland drainage 
methods whUe in the former post led him to 
mitiate redamatton work in the Cambridge- 
durefem. 

Edward, Earl of Oiford (1683 1727), 
nephew of the 1st Duke of Bedford, English 
admlmly was a supporter of William of 
is remembered as the commander 
dooibhied British and llutdi fieet in Oie 
vtemy over the Frendi^at La Hogue (1692), 
iwa| created an eari in the same year. 


WOliam, Lord RusseU (1639-83), born 
September 29, 1639, third son of the fifth Earl 
of Bedford, studied at Cambridge, made the 
grand tour, and at the Restoration was elected 
M.P. for Tavistock. He was * drawn by the 
court into some disorders ’ (debts and 
duelling), from which he was rescued by his 
marriage (1669) with Lady Rachel Wrioth- 
esley (1636-1723), second daughter and co- 
heiress of the Earl of Southampton and widow 
of Lord Vaughan. In 1674 he spoke against 
the doings of the Cabal, and thenceforth we 
find him an active adherent of the Country 
party. He dallied unwisely with France, but ; 
took no bribe; he shared honestly in thei 
delusion of the Popish Plot: he presented the , 
Duke of York as a recusant; and he carried " 
the Exclusion Bill up to the House of l^rds. ' 
He was arrested with Essex and Sidney for 
participation in the Ryebouse Plot, was 
arraigned of high treason, and, infamous 
witnesses easily satisfying a packed jury, was 
found guilty, and beheaded on July 21. 1683. 
The pity of his judicial murder, the pathos of 
Burnet’s story of his end, and the exquisite 
letters of his noble wife, who at his trial 
appeared in court as his secretary, have 
secured him a place in history that else he had 
never attained to. for he was a Christian hero 
rather than a statesman. See Life by Lord 
John Russell (1819; 4th cd. 1853); Letters 
of Lady Russell (1773; I4th ed. 1853); and 
Lives of her by Miss Berry (1819), Lord John 
Russell (1820), Guizot (Eng. trans. 1855) and 
Lady Stepney ( 1 899). 

RUSSELL, (!) Anna, stage name of Claudia 
Anna RusselJ-Brovm (1911- ), English singer 
and musical satirist, born in London, studied 
singing, and began an orthodox ofi^ratic 
career before realizing the possibilities of 
satire offered by opera and concert singing, 
and ap)3caring as a concert debunker of 
musical fads in New York in 1948, since when 
she has achieved universal fame in this 
medium. 

(2) Bertrand. See Russeu.. 3rd Eaki., 
under Russel.i. Family. 

(3) Charles Taze (1852-1916), ‘Pastor 
Russell bom at Pittsburgh* was a travelling 

reacher, and founded the International Bible 
tudents* Association (Russcllites), a sect 
with peculiar views of prophecy and eschato- 

CeoTRe (I8S7-19SI). English horticul- 
turist, born at Sttllington, Yorkshire. After 
twenty-five years of research and experiment 
he succeeded in producing lupins of greatly 
improved strains and of over sixty difierent 
colours. For this achievement he was 
awarded a Veitch Memorial Medal by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1937 and the 
M.B.E. in 1951. 

(5) George WiUlam, pseud. M (1867-1935), 
Irish poet, writer and economist, was born at 
Lurgan, co. Armagh. In 1877 the family 
went to Dublin, where at the Metropolitan 
School of Art Russell met W. B. Yeats, and, 
already som^ing of a mystic, through him 
became intetested in theosophy; this led 
him to idve up painting, except as a hobby. 
Having worked first in a brewery^ ihea & 
draper^ derk, Rttssell published in 1894 his 
first book. Htmewgrd: Simgs by /he 
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and thereafter became a recognized figure in 
the Irish literary renaissance. Of nationalistic 
sympathies, he was editor of the Irish Home» 
stead from 1906 to 1923, when it amalgamated 
with the Irish Statesman^ and as editor of the 
latter from 1923 to 1930, he aimed at express- 
ing balanced Irish opinion of the 1920*s. His 
writings include books on economics. The 
Candle of Vision (1918), which is an expression 
of his religious philosophy, books of essays, 
as The Interpreters (1922) and The Avatars 
(1933), many volumes of verse, all expressing 
his mysticism, among them The Divine Vision 
0903), Midsummer Eve (1928), and The 
House of the Titans (1931), and a play, 
Deirdre (1907). See Memoir by John 
Eglinton (1937). 

Henry. Sec (11). 

(7) Henry Norris (1877-1957), American 
astronomer, was born at Oyster Bay, N.Y., 
was educated at Princeton and Cambridge, 
and became professor of Astronomy at 
Princeton in 191 1. He developed a theory of 
stellar evolution, from dwarf to giant stars, 
which has now been superseded. 

(8) Jack, properly John (1795-1883), 
English ‘sporting parson’, born at Dart- 
mouth, and educated at Oxford, was perpetual 
curate of Swymbridge near Barnstaple 1832- 
1880, and withal master of foxhounds and 
sportsman generally. A breed of terrier 
found in the West Country was named after 
him. Sec Memoir (new ed. 1883). 

(9) John (1745-1806), English portrait- 
painter and Methodist enthusiast, was born 
at Guildford, and elected R.A. in 1788. See 
Life by Williamson (1894). 

(10) John Scott (1808-82), Scottish 
engineer, inventor of the * wave-system * of 
shipbuilding, was bom near Glasgow, and 
died at Ventnor. 

(11) William Clark (1844-191J>< born m 

New York, was son of the vocalist Henry 
Russell (1812 1900), who, born at Sheerness, 
was composer of * Cheer. Boys, Cheer ‘ A 
Life on the Ocean Wave ’ and other popular 
songs. Clark Russell served an apprentice- 
ship at sea, and from 1 874 devoted himself to 
writing a long succession of sea stories. See 
also Ronai,o. ^ 

(12) Sir Wllliara Howard (1821-1907), 
British special correspondent, born near 
Tallaght, County Dublin, joined The Times in 
1 843, and was called to the bar in 1 850. From 
the Crimea he wrote those famous letters 
(published in book-form 1856) which opened 
the eyes of Englishmen to the sutferings of 
the soldiers during the winter of 1 854- 55. He 
next witnessed the events of the Indian 
Mutiny, He cstubliiJied the Army and Navy 
Gazette in I860; and in 1861 the Ovil War 
drew him to America, which he soon made 
too hot for him by a candid account of the 
Federal defeat at Bull Run. He accompanied 
the Austrians during the war with Prussia 
(1866), and the Prusstans during the war with 
France 0870-71); visited Egypt and (he 
East (lS74) and India (1877) as private 
sccpetaiy tho Prince of Wales; and w^t 
widi Wolseley to South AlHca in 1879, He 
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(1890). Sec R. Furneaux, The First 
Correspondent (1945). 

RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, Charles KusseU, 

1st Baron (1832-1900), British lawyer, born at 
Newfy, studied at Trinity College, Dublin, , 
was called to the English bar in 1859. He 
became a Q.C. (1872), a Liberal M.P. (1880), 
attorney-general (1886, 1892-94), a knight 
(1886), lord chief-justice (1894), and a life- 
peer. A supporter of Irish home rule, he was 
leading counsel for Parnell in the tribunal of 
1888-89. Sec Life by O’Brien (1901). 
RUTEBEUF (r. 1230-86), French trouvere, 
Champenois in origin but Parisian by 
adoption, was author of the semi-liturgical 
drama Miracle de Thiophile (c. 1260, a proto- 
type of the Faust story), the Dit de VHerberie^ 
a monologue by a quack doctor, full of comic 
charlatanesque rhetoric, and also several 
typical fabliaux. Sec studies by Cledat (1891) 
and Leo (1922). 

RUTHERFORD, rwTH'-, (1) Alison. See 
COCKBURN (2). 

(2) Daniel (1749 -1819), Scottish physician 
and botanist, step-brother of Sir Walter 
Scott’s mother, was born in Edinburgh, where 
he became professor of Botany in 1786. In 
1772 he published his discovery of the 
distinction between ‘ noxious air * (nitrogen) 
and carbon dioxide. 

(3) Ernest Rutherford, 1st Baron Rutherford 
of Nelson (1871- 1937), New Zealand-born 
British physicist, one of the greatest pioneers 
of sub-atomic physics, was born August 30 at 
Spring Grove (later Brightwater) near Nelson, 
New Zealand, the fourth of twelve children 
of a w'heelwright and flax-miller. Educated 
at local state schools, he won scholarships to 
Nelson College and Canterbury College, 
Christchurch, and because of general degree 
requirements did not embark on university 
level physics until he was over twenty. His 
first research projects were on magnetization 
of iron by high-frequency discharges (1894) 
and magnetic viscosity (1896). In 1895 he 
was one of the first Commonwealth post- 
graduates to be admitted to the Cavendish 
Laboratory and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on an 1851 Exhibition scholarship. There 
he made the first successful wireless trans- 
missions over two miles. Under the brilliant 
direction of J. J. Thomson (q.v.), Rutherford 
discovered the three ty^s of uranium 
radiations, alpha, beta and gamma. In 1898 
he became professor of Physics at McGill 
university, Canada, where, with Spddy, he 
formulated the theory of atomic disintegra- 
tion to account for the tremendous heat 
energy radiated by uranium. One atom out 
of millions explodes at random producing 
alpha and beta particles or a gamma ray 
and leaving a difTerent atomic structure 
as residue. This overthrew the classic! 
law of conservation of matter and made the 
alchemist's dream, transmutation, of the 
elements, a practical, if not economic, possi- 
bility. In 1907 he became professor at 
Manchester and there established that aljto 
particles were doubly ionized helium i^s by 
counting the number given off with a Qeiger 
counter:. This led to a «YOlutio^^co»^ 
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surrounded by planetary electrons. His 
distant, Niels Bohr^(<|.v^)^, ^ to this 


RUYTER 


the quantum theoiy <1913 
1ora-Bohr ' 


— -* — ancT the concept 
of the Rutherford-Bohr * atom of nuclear 
‘ '*?* •»*?»• During tbe first World 

War, Rutherford did research on submarine 
det^ion for the admiralty. In 1919, in a 
series of brilliant experiments, he discovered 
that alpha ray bombardments induced atomic 
transformation in atmospheric nitrogen, 
liberating hydrogra nuclei. The same year he 
succeeded J. J. Thomson to the Cavendish 
professorship at Cambridge and reorganized 
the laboratory, which continued to be the 
world’s centre for the study of The Newer 
Alchemy (1937). In 1920 he predicted the 
existence of the neutron, later discovered by 
his <X)Ueague, Chadwick, in 1932 that annus 
mirabilis of atomic research when other 
colleagues, Cockcroft and Walton, succeeded 
in transforming lithium into helium atoms 
and Anderson in America discovered the 
positron. Rutherford was elected F.R.S. in 
1903, was awarded its Rumford (1904) and 
Copley (1922) medals, the Nobel prize for 
chemistry (1908) and the O.M. (1925), was 
knighted (1914) and made a peer (1931), was 
president of the British Association (1923), 
of the Royal Society (1925-30) and was 
chairman of the advisory council of D.S.l.R. 
(1930-37). He published nearly 150 original 
papers, and his books include Radio-activity 
(i^W), Radio-active Transformations (19^) 

at ^mbridge, October 19, 1937^, and was 
buried m Westminster Abbey. See bio- 
mphical studies by A. S. Eve (1939), N. 
Feather (1940) and J. Rowland (1955). 

(4) Mark, See Whitc («), 

(5) Samuel (c. 1600-61), Scottish theologian 
and preacher, born at Nisbet near Jedburgh, 
took his M.A. at Edinburgh in 1621, In 162j 
he was appointed professor of Humanity; he 
was dismissed in 1626, having ’fallen in 
fornication *; but next year he was scttl^ as 
minister of Anwoth. Here he began that 
correspondence with his godly friends which 
has been called ’ the most seraphic book in 
our literature*. Exercltationes pro divina 
Gratia {\6S6) was a^iainst the Arminians, and 
brought him an invitatioii to a Divinity chair 
in Holland and a summons before the Hi|^ 
Commission Court in July 1636, when he 
was forbidden to preach, and banished to 
Abwdeen (till 163lf). He became professor of 
Dtvmity at $t And^s in 1639, and in 1647 
principal of the New College; in 1643 he 
wasaenitoOie Westminster Assembly. His 

Rre^tertes (1644), Ux Rex 
(IW), trial and TrUmidi of Faith (1^5), 
^ Drawl^ Shmers to mnmljf 
<1647^ belong to this peridd. Rtttlierford*8 
was burned by the hangman in 
Edhibiirid^ m 1661, and its author deposed 
aiid;summoned for hi^ treason; but he 
tl^ jdintkm on his dabbed, and 
died Matt^ l«6l. Uvingston said * he 
toip pksidng wit and fndtful 
Sec Lives*-* 


RUTHERFURD, Lewis Morris (1816-92), 
American astronomer, bom at Morrisania, 
N.Y., constructed an observatory at his 
home in New York, and worked on aatio- 

second son of (2), succeeded a brother as 3id 
Earl in 1588, and travelled In Italy, Switzer- 
land and France. Soon after his arrival back 
in Scotland he was killed with a brother in his 
house at Perth in the * Cowrie Conspiracy * — 
controversially an alleged attempt to murder 
or kidnap James VI. See Barbrs tragedy of 
Gowrie House (18S7) and Roughead’s Thel 
Riddle of the Rufhvens (1919). I 

(2) William (c. 1541-84), created Earl oA 
Gowrie in 1581, carried off the boy-king,\ 
James VI, to Castle Ruthven near PerUi — \ 
the * Raid of Ruthven ’—was first pardoned, 1 
then ordered to leave the countty, but was 
beheaded at Stirling for his part in a con- 
spiracy to take Stirling C^astle, 

RUTLAND, John James Robert Manners, 
7th Duke of (1818-1906), English politician, 
born at Belvoir Castle, entered parliament in 
1841, succeeded to the dukedom in 1888, and 
held office in the various Conservative 
ministries between 1852 and 1892. A 
member of the * Young England * party 
(1842-45), he wrote poems, descriptions of 
tours and a yachting-cruise, ballads, &c. 
See study by C. Whibley (1925). 
RUYSBROEK, Johannes, roys'brook (1293- 
1381), Flemish mystic, bora at Ruysbroek 
near Brussels, was vicar of St Qudule’s in 
Brussels, but in 1353 withdrew to tbe Augus- 
tinian monastery of Groenendael near 
Waterloo, of which he became prior. His 
mysticism is expressed in his Adornment of the 
Spiritual Marriage^ Book of Supreme Truths 
See. See Lives of the Doctor ecstaticus by 
Engelbardt (1838) and Otterloo (1874), and 
books by Maeterlinck (Eng. trans. 1894) and 
Evelyn UnderhUl (1915). 

RUYSDAEL, or Rottoael, Jacob van, roys'dakl 
(c. 1628-82), one of the greatest landscape 

B iioters of tbe Dutch school, was born in 
aarlem. Perhaps a pupil of his uncle 
Salomon van Ruysdaei (r, 16(X>-70>, a 
Haarlem landscape painter, he became a 
nmmber of the Haarlem jpaisiters* guild in 
1648, about 1655 moved to Amsterdam, 
thereaftm* traveUing in Holland and Germany. 
He died in an almshouse in Haarlem. Hts 
best works are of quiet forest glades, of 
landscapes with mills , or of rugged mountains 
with waterfalls, and he also excelled In doud 
effects, particularly in his seascapciL and 
coastal scenes. Ruysdad was not highly 
regarded by his contemporaries, but modern 
appreciation of him has prevailed in of 
an unpleasant darkmiing thrdusA time of the 
green of his laodscaoes. Eto is mrMmited 
in the National Oa^, London (Mt^and*s 
Det^ and Landscape with MaindL Oltogow 
Art omiery O^w theWmUe 

Coup de RoAdi)* and hi Uii tUiksmuotom, 

Amkerdam^tlie MsliopoUtan MuseiakNew 

Utiwdy 
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become a captain in the Dutch navy. In the 
war with England in 1652 he repelled an 
attack off the Lizard^ and with De Witt had 
to retire after attacking Blake off the mouth 
of the Thames; but two months later they 
defeated Blake off Dover. In 1653 he 
repeatedly fought with Blake, Monk and 
Deane, and was at the battle off the Texel 
(July 29), where his superior, Tromp, was 
killed and the Dutch fleet defeated. After 
1654 he blockaded the coasts of Portugal, 
and then those of Sweden; and after the 
Dano-Swedish war was ennobled by the 
king of Denmark. The years 1661-63 were 
principally occupied with the Barbary 
corsairs. In the next English war (1664) he 
took Gor6e and some Guinea forts; in 1665 
he preyed upon English merchant-vessels in 
the West Indies; in 1666, now admiral-in- 
chief,‘he held his own for four days (June 1 -4) 
against Monk and Prince Rupert off Dunkirk; 
in July he was driven back to Holland by 
Monk. In 1667 he sailed up the Medway to 
Rochester, burned some of the English ships, 
and next sailed up the Thames to Gravesend, 
besides attacking Harwich. In a third war 
(1672) against England and France combined, 
he attacked the English and French fleets 
under the Duke of York, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, and Count d’Estrees in Solebay 
(May 28, 1672); and defeated Prince Rupert 
and D’&tr^es in June 1673, and again in 
August. In 1675 De Ruyter sailed for the 
Mediterranean to help tlie Spaniards against 
Ihe French. He encountered the French fleet 
near the Lipari Islands about the New Year, 
and auin in the Bay of Catania. In the 
second fight the Dutch-Spanish fleet was 
routed and De Ruyter wounded. He died 
April 29, in Syracuse. See Lives by Brandt 


man, donor (1927) of the Ryder Chip, com- 
peted for by British and American profes- 
sional golfers. Ryder, the son of a Cneshtre 
nurseryman, built up, mainly by his scheme of 
selling penny packets of se^s, a prosperous 
business at St Albans. 

RYLANDS, John, rVlindz (1801-88), English 
textile manufacturer and merchant, bom at 
St Helens. In 1899 his widow established as 
a memorial to him the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester. 

RYLE, rj/, (1) CUbeit (1900- ), English 
philosopher, educated at Brighton College 
and Queen's Ckillege, Oxford, served in the 
Welsh Guards from 1939 until 1945, when he 
became Waynflete professor of Metaphysical 
Philosophy at Oxford. In 1931 he became a 
convert to the view that ‘ philosophy is the 
detection of the sources of linguistic idioms 
of recurrent misconstructions and absurd 
theories*. His Concept of Mind (1949) 
displays brilliant linguistic detective work in 
exorcizing ‘the ghost in the machine * or the 
philosophical remains of Cartesian dualism. 
In 1947 he became editor of Mind, Other 
works include Philosophical Arguments (1945), 
Dilemmas (1954) and he edited Revolution in 
Philosophy (1957). 

(2) Herb^ Edward (1856-1925), second 
son of (3), born in London, Bishop of Exeter 
(1901-03), Bishop of Winchester (1903-11). 
Dean of Westminster (1911), K.C.V.O. 
(1921), wrote on the Old Testament canon. 
Genesis, Philo, &c. See Fitzgerald's Memoir 
(1928). 

(3) Joim Charles (1816-1900), Bishop of 
Liverpool (1880-1900), was bom at Maccles- 
field. A prominent Evangelical, he wrote 
countless popular tracts and books. See Life 
by M. L. Loane (1953). 

(1698), Richer (1783), GrinncU-Milne (1897) RYMER, Thomas, rlWr (1641-1713), English 


and mok (trans. 1933). 

RUZiC&A, VtOfolA. roo'zhee^-ka (1887- 
>, Swiss chemist, bom at Vukovar, 
Yugoslavia, became professor of Chemistry 
at Utrecht in 1926 and at Zflrich in 1929. He 
made the earliest synthesis of musk, worked 
on hi^r terpenes and steroids, and was the 
first to synthesize sex hormones, for which he 
was awarded with Butenandt the 1939 Nobel 
prize for chemistry. 

RU2ZANTB, real name Angelo Beoloo, root- 
tsm*iay (1502^2), Italian dramatist and 
actor, oom in Padua, wrote mainly comedies 
of rural life. See study by Cauldo (1933), 
VLYrnme. rikrber-y\ (1) Abraliani Viktor 
(182^-95) ^Swedish author, bom in Jonkdping, 
was on m lUff of a Odtoborg newspaper, 
later a i^esaoir in Stockholm. Among his 
worka are aewal novels of highest merit, 

tndudiag Pribrytaren pA Ostertddn (‘The 
Pte^KKiter on the Baltic*; i857) and 
Stnmi&a^ He wrote also on Biblical criticism. 

m Robert (1854-1919), Swedish 

Pbyiddiit, bom at Halmstad, was professor at 
Lund'flrom 1901 to 1919* develops a formula 
for apee^ tines* inoorporating the constant 

Atttft ntUkam (iM7- 
lOin, American painter, bora in New 
Bedj&d* Masa.. axeeUed in pgum and tand^ 
. smmest aaeciited is a rotnratic sty^ 

<1859-1936), Bngliib business- 


critic and historian, born at Yafforth Hall, 
Northallerton, Yorks, the son of a Round- 
head gentleman who w^as hanged at York in 
1664, studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
and entered Gray’s Inn in 1666. He pub- 
lished translations, critical discussions on 
poetry, dramas and works on history, and in 
1692 was appointed historiographer royal. 
Pope considered him ‘ one of the best critics 
w'e ever had *; Macaulay, ‘ the worst critic 
that ever lived *. His principal critical work 
is The Tragedies of the Last Age Considered 
(1678); but he is chiefiy remembered as the 
compiler of the collection of historical 
materials known as the Foedera (17(M-35), 
extending from the 11th centurv to his own 
time. Sir Thomas Hardy*s Syllabus of the 
whole was published in 1869-85, 

RYMOUR. See Thomas the Rhymer. 
RYSBRACK, (Jolm) Michael, rls'brak (c, 
1693-1770), Ftdhiish sculptor, bora p^haps 
at Antwerp, settled in London in 1720, 
Among his works are the monument to Sir 
Isaac Newton in Westminster Abbey (1731), 
that to the Duke and Dudiess m Marl* 
borou^ at Blenheim, and statues of William 
111, (^ueen Anne, George lUL and Lpcice in 
Oirtsi Ctoth* Oxford (1757), imd busts of 
AdmM Verabii* Earl Staimc^ iS:siAlef:, 
^ Rowe* Pope* Sir R. Walpcde, 

dbft Seeatttdyby M. I. Wtbb(lfi 
Mbi, SeeQaivs* ihtiMCsss. 
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SABATlERy sa-ba-tvay^ (t) Louis Auguste 
(1839-1901), French Protestant theologian, 
bom at Vallon (Ardfcche), wrote on Jesus, 
Paul, the first three Gospels and the philo- 
sophy of religion (trans. 1898). 

(2) Paul (1858-1928), French theologian, 
brother of (1). was a Protestant vicar in 
Strasbourg until expelled by the Germans in 
1889, became professor at Strasbourg in 
1919, and after a Life in 1893 wrote much on 
St Francis of Assisi. 

(3) Paul (1854-1941), French chemist, was 
bora at Carcassonne, and in 1882 became 
professor at Toulouse. He did notable work 
in catalysis, discovering with Senderens (q.v.) 
a process for the catalytic hydrogenation of 
oils, and shared with Grignard (q.v.) the 1912 
Nobel prize for chemistry. 

SABATINI, Rafael, sa-ba-tee'nee (1875-1950), 
novelist, was bora of Italian and British paren- 
tage at Jcsi, Italy. Writing in English, he 
first made his name as an author of historical 
romances with The Tavern Knight (1904), 
which he followed after he settled in England 
in 1905 with many other such tales, including 
The Sea Hawk (1915), Scaramouche (1921), 
Captain Blood (1922) and The Sword of Islam 
(1938), and historical biographies, such as the 
L\fe of Cesare Borgia (1912), and a study of 
Torquemada (1913). 

SABBATAl Z’^Vl, sa-bat'ay^l tsi^vee' (1626- 
1675), a mcssiah, who, born in Smyrna, 
gain^ a great following, but latterly em- 
braced Islam. See Life by Kastein (trans. 
1931). 

SABINE, Sir Edward, sa'bin (1788-1883), 
British astronomer, physicist and soldier, 
bora in Dublin, accompanied Ross and Parry 
as astronomer in 1 8 1 8-20. But his reputation 
rests on his valuable pendulum experiments 
and labours in terrestrial magnetism. He 
'WES elected F.R.S. in 1818, was P.R.S. 
1861-71, was knighted in 1869 and became 
a genera l in 1870. 

:SACCHETn, Franco, xak-ket'tee (c, 1330- 
1400), Italian novelist, a follower of Boc- 
caccio, was bora in Florence, and held several 
diplomatic offices. Of his 258 Novelle^ 
witty short stories, first printed in 1724, ten 
are translated in Thomas Roscoe’s Italian 
Novetisn (1825). Gigli edited his Opere 
>(18$7-61) and Novelle (1886); Morpurgo his 
Rime (1892), with a Life. 

SACCHI* Andrea, sak'kee (c. 1599-1661), 
Italian painter, was born at Netturo near 
Rome. He upheld the classical tradition in 
Roman painting, and is represented by the 
ytgion of St Romuald and Miracle of Saint 
dre^pry. painted for Pope Urban VI u, now 
,in m Vatican, and by religious works in 
" mdisy Romaii churches. 

AnifMBlo Maria Gas|Mfo, 
Mute (1734-86), Italian composes bom at 
PoBRioli, travelled in Italy and Oermany, 
in London <f 772-4I2X And dM in Pariii. 
Md wrote werm opms^ including 


Semiramide (1764), Rinaldo and Oedipus 
(1786), and church and chamber music. 
SACCO, Nicola (1891-1927), and Vanzetti 
Bartolomeo (1888-1927), chief fibres in an 
American cause cilibre which had world- 
wide reverberations. Accused of a pav-roll 
murder and robbery in 1920, they were found 
guilty, and seven years later were executed' 
in spite of conflicting and circumstantial 
evidence, and the confession of another manl 
to the crime. Both had been extreme lcft-« 
wing labour agitators, and the suspicion that i 
this had provoked a deliberate miscarriage of 
justice aroused an outcry in all parts of the 
world. 

SACHARISSA. Sec Waller (2). 
SACHER-MASOCH, Leopold von, rff/fXHVr- 
mah'zoKH (1836-95), Austrian lawyer and 
writer, born in Lemberg, wrote many short 
stories and novels, including Per Don Juan 
von Kohmea (1866), depicting the life of 
small-town Polish Jews, Das Vermdehtnis 
Kains (1870-77) and Die Messalhien Wiens 
(1874). The term * masochism ’ has been 
coined to describe the form of eroticism 
detailed in his later works. 

SACHEVERELL, (!) Henry 

(c. 1674-1724), English political preacher, 
was bom at Marlborough, the son of a High 
Church rector, and went in 1689 to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he shared rooms with 
Addison, who dedicated to his ^dearest 
Henry * An Account of the Greatest English 
Poets (1694). Gaining his doctorate in 1708, 
he had held the Staffordshire vicarage of 
Cannock, when in 1 709 he delivered the two 
sermons — one at Derby assizes, the other at 
St Paul’s — which have given him a place in 
history. The rancour with which he assailed 
the Revolution Settlement and the Act Of 
Toleration, whilst asserting tbe doctrine of 
non-resistance, roused the wrath of the Whig 
pverament, and he was impeached (1710) 
before the House of Lords. Ardent crowds, 
shouting * High Church and Sacheverell! ’ 
and now and then wrecking a meeting-house, 
attended him to Westminster. He was found 
guilty, and suspended from preaching for 
three years. The Godolphin ministry fell 
that same summer, and in 1713 Sacheverell 
was selected by the House of Commons to 
preach tbe Restoration sermon, and was 
specially thanked on the occasion. He was 
presented to the rich rectory of St Andrew’s, 
Hoiborn, after which little is heard of him 
save that he squabbled with his parishion- 
ers, and was suspected of complicity in a 
Jacobite plot. He died June 5, 1724* See 
F. Madan’s Bibliography of Dr Sacheverell 
(1887). 

(2) William (1638-91), English politician, 
sometifnes called the * First Whig% studied 
law, entered the House of CommtMis as 
tiiemb«r for Derbyridre in 1670. and rapidly 
became one of the teaderi of the tmu- 
court party* iostnimefital in framing the Tmt 
Act, overOirear Charles H’s ' cabal * 
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ministry. He was prominent amongst those 
later demanding the resignation of Lord 
Danby and a keen supporter of the Exclusion 
Bill. Fined by Judge Jeffreys in 1682 for 
opposing the kina’s remodelled charter for 
Nottingham, and defeated in the 1685 
election, he sat in the Convention parliament 
of 1689 which offered the throne to William. 
Throughout his career of ‘ opposition * 
Sacheverell was distinguished for nis powers 
of parliamentary oratory. 

SACHS, zahks, (HHans (1494-1576), German 
poet and dramatist, born November 5, 1494, 
at Nuremberg, the son of a tailor, was bred a 
shoemaker, and early learnt verse-making 
from a weaver. On finishing his apprentice- 
ship in 1511 he travelled through Germany, 
practising his craft in various cities, and 
frequOTting the schools of the Meistersinger, 
On his return to Nuremberg in 1516 he 
commenced business as a shoemaker, 
^coming a master of hts guild in the follow- 
ing year; and, after a long and prosperous 
life, died January 19 (or 25), 1576. Sachs’ 
literary career, which resulted in the tremen- 
dous output of more than 6300 pieces, falls 
into two periods. In the first he celebrated 
the Reformation and sang Luther’s praises in 
an allegorical tale (1523) entitled Die Witten- 
hergis^ Nachtigall, while his poetical fly- 
sheets, numbering about 200, furthered in no 
small measure the Protestant cause. In his 
second period his poetry deals more with 
common life and manners, and is distin- 
guished by its vigorous language, good sense, 
homely morality and fresh humour. It is, 
however, deficient in high imagination and 
brilliant fancy, and contains much prosaic 
and insipid verse. His best works arc 
SchwSnke, or Merry Tales, the humour of 
which is sometimes unsurpassable; serious 
tales; allegorical and spiritual songs; and 
Lenten dramas. His Meistergesdnge^ now 
of little value, raised him to the first rank 
amongst his contemporaries, Sachs is a prin- 
cipal character in Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 
His Complete Works were edited by Goetze 
and Von Keller ( 1 870- 1 908). See the studic s 
by Oeo6c (1902), Geiger (1904), Landau 
(1924) and Rottinger (1927). 

(2) Julftsa von (1832-97), German botanist, 
bom at Breslau, in 1867 became professor of 
Botany at Freiburg, in 1868 at Wfirzburg. 
There he carried on important experiments, 
esfH^alty on the influence of light and heat 
upon plants, and the organic activities of 
vegotaole growth. See study by E. C. 
Prjngsheim (1932). 

SAOKiUJB;, (1) Charles, 6th Earl of Dorset 
(1638-1706), succeeded to the earldom m 
1677, having two years before been made Earl 
of Middlesex. He was return^ by East 
Grinstead to the first parliament of Charles II, 
and bedsme an especial favourite of the king, 
and notorious for his boisterous and inde- 
corous frolics* He served under the Duke 
of York at sea, was employed on various 
missions, but could not endure the tyr^y of 
James was one of the most ardent m 

the cause of Wiliiam. His later were 

19' im H« wrote lyria (« To tU you 
36 


Ladies now at Land * and others) and satirical 
pieces. 

(2) Lord George (1716-85), youngest son of 
the first Duke of Dorset, was wounded at 
Fontenoy (1745), and dismissed the service 
for not diarring at Minden (1759). Colonial 
secretary 1775-82, in 1770 he took the 
surname Germain, and in 1782 was created 
Viscount Sackville. See L. Marlowe, 
Sackville of Drayton (1948). 

O) Thomas, 1st Earl of Dorset (1536-1608), 
English poet and statesman, was born at 
Buckhurst in Sussex, the only son of Sir 
Richard Sackville, <^ancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In 1555 he married, and in 1558 was 
in parliament With Thomas Norton he 
produced the blank-verse tragedy of Ferrex 
and Porrex (afterwards called Gorboduc), 
which in 1560-61 was acted before Queen 
Elizabeth, Sackville’s second cousin. Ihis 
work, after the style of Seneca, claims notice 
as the earliest tragedy in English. Dramatic 
energy it has none, but the style is pure and 
stately, evincing eloquence and power of 
thought. The Induction and Buckingham^ 
contributed to A Myrrovre for Magistrates 
(1563). arc noble poetry. His prodigality 
brought Sackville into disgrace, and he 
travelled in France and Italy c. 1563-66, was 
imprisoned in Rome as a suspected spy, 
received Knole as a gift from the queen 
(1566), and in 1567 was knighted and created 
Lord Buckhurst. He was then employed as a 
diplomatist in France and the Low Countries; 
in 1586 announced her death-sentence to 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; and in 1 589 was made 
K.G., in 1599 lord high treasurer, and in 1604 
Earl of Dorset. He died April 19, 1608. See 
Works, ed. Sackville- West (1859), Induction 
and Buckingham, ed. M. Hearsey (1936, from 
the author s MS., with Life). See also V. 
Sackville-West, Knole and the Sackvilles 


SA«^IXE-WEST, Victoria Mary (1892- 
), English poet and novelist, born at 
Knole Castle, Kent, the daughter of the 
3rd Baron Sackville. In her Orchard and 
Vineyard (1921) and her long poem The Land, 
which won the 1927 Hawthomden prize, her 
close sympathy with the life of the soil of her 
native county is expressed. Her prose works 
include the novels The Edwaralans (1930), 
All Passion Spent (1931), Knole and the 
Sackvilles (1947) and studies of Andiew 
Marvell and Joan of Arc. In 1913 she 
married Harold Nicolson (q.v.), and in her 
Passenger to Teheran (1926) recalls their 
years in Persia. She was made C.H. in 
1948. 

SACROBOSCO, Johannes de (or John 
Holywood). English mathematician, seems to 
have been born at Halifax, to have studied at 
Oxford, and to have been professor of 
Mathematics at Paris, where he died in 1244 
or 1256. He was one of the first to use die 
astronomical writings of the Arabians* His 
treatise. De Sphaera MundU a paraphrase of 
part of Ptolemy’s Almagest, passed dming 
1472-1647 through forty editions* 

$ACY, Jdf-rer, (1) Antoine Baron 

SBveetre de (1758-1838)* Fwch Ar^diisL 
bom in Paris* became hi 1795 profiiosor of 
Arabic in the instUuie of ^ientai LnatgosNI^ 
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m 1806 also of Porsian. He was also per- 
petual secretary of the Academy of Inst^ip- 
tions, founder and member of the Asiatic 
Society, and memb^ of the Chamber of 
Peers. 

(2) Samuel Ustazade Silvestre de (1801-79), 
son of (1), long one of the leading writers 
on the Journal des dibats^ from 185S a 
member of the Academy, edited (1861-64) 
the letters of Madame de Sdvignd. 

SADE, Donatien Alphonse PWingofs, Marquis 
de, sahd (1740-1814), French writer, born in 
Paris, fought in the Seven Years* War, and 
was in 1772 condemned to death at Aix for 
his cruel sexual vices. He made his escape, 
but was afterwards imprisoned at Vincennes 
and in the Bastille, where he wrote his 
fantastically scandalous romances, Justine 
(1791), La PhUosophie dans le boudoir (1793), 
Juliette (1798) and Les Crimes de ramour 
(1800). He died mad at Charenton. The 
word * sadism derived from his name, is 
used to describe the type of unnatural sexual 
perversion from which he suffered. See 
^dy by Gorcr (1934). 

SA DE MIRANDA, Frandsco, sa-mi^mee- 
rdn'da (c. 1485-1 558), Portuguese poet, foun- 
der of the Petrarchian school, bom at 
Coimbra, spent some years in Italy, wrote 
sonnets, eclogues, prose comedies and inter- 
esting verse epistles. 

SADI, Saadi, or Sa*adl, the assumed name of 
SMkh Muslfli Addin (r. 1184-1263 or 92). 
Persian poet, highlv regarded in his native 
land| was a descendant of Ali, Mohammed*s 
son-in-law. He studied at Bagdad, travelled 
much, and near Jerusalem was taken prisoner 
by the Crusaders, but was ransom^ by a 
merchant of Aleppo, who gave him his 
daufihtm’ in marriage. The catalogue of his 
worln comprises twenty-two different kinds 
of writings in prose and verse, in Arabic and 
Persian, of wnich odes and dirges form the 
predominant part. The most celebrated of 
his works, however, is the Gulbtan^ or Flower- 
garden, a kind of moral work in prose and 
verses intermixed with stories, maxims, philo- 
sophical sentences, puns and the like. Next 
^ comes the Boston, or Tree-garden, in verse, 
and more religious than the Gulistan, Third 
stands the Pend-^Nameh, or Book of Instruc- 
tions. The Gulistan has been translated into 


SADLER, (1) Sir Micfaa^ Ernest. See 
Sadleix. 

(2) Mkhad Thomas (1780-1835), Endish 
social reformer, horn at Snelston, Dmyshire, 
became a linen manufacturer, sat in parli- 
ament 1829-32, wrote on Irish social ques- 
tions, and did much to reduce the monstrous 
hours of children in factories, introducing in 
1831 the first Ten-hour Bill, He died at 
Belfast. See memoir by Seeley (1842). 

(3) Sir Ralph (1507-87), Eni^sh diplomat, 
bom at Hackney, from 1537 was employed in 
diplomacy with Scotland. He was left one 
of the twelve councillors of Bdward vrfc 
minority, fought at Pinkie, sat in the conf 
mission on Queen Mary at York, was her 
jailer at Tutbury, and was pertiaps sent witn 
the news of her execution to her son. Hid, 
Papers, valuable for Border and Scottish^ 
history, were edited by Arthur Clifford, with . 
historical notes by Sir Walter Soott (1809). 

SADOLETO, Jacopo, sa^la/td (1477- 
1547), Italian churchman, born at Modena, 
went to Rome in 1502, and took orders. 
Leo X made him apostolical secretary, an 
appointment he retained under Cement Vll 
and Paul HI. By Leo he was made Bishop of 
Carpentras in 1517, and by Paul in 1536 a 
cardinal. In 1544 he was legate to Francis 1. 
Sadoleto ranks as one of the great churchmen 
of his age. He corresponded with many 
Protestant leaders, and sought to find a basis 
for reunion. Tlicre is a French study by 
Joly 0856). 

SAFARIK, Pavel Josef, sha'far^zheek (1795 
1861), Czech author of important works on 
Slavonic literature and antiquities, was from 
1848 professor at Prague University. 

SAGAN, Fmogoise. sah-gS, pen-name of 
Fnuigoiw Quoirez ( i 936- ), French novelist, 
bom in Paris and educated at a convent and 
private schools, at eighteen wrote the best- 
selling Boidour Tristesse (1954; filmed 1958), 
followed by Un Certain Sourire filmed 

1958). both remarkably direct testaments of 
wealthy adolescence, in which the first 
emotional pangs, passions and despair of the 
heart are elucidaM with a childliKe wisdom 
and with the economy of a remarkable 
literary style. Irony creeps into her third, 
Dans un mois, dans un an (1957), but moral 
consciousness takes over m the first novd^tif 


Cngltsb by Oladwtn, Ross, fiastwick and 
Platts. The Boston was traiolated by H. W. 
Clarke (1879). See the Frradi essay by H. 
Massi (i9I9>. 

SAmJm, MfehMl, sadlir (1888-1957), 


her maturity, Aimei^vous Brahms . . . (1959). 
A ballet to which she gave the central idea 
and the topicality of her name, Le Bendex- 
yous mangui, enjoyed a temporary sueds de 
scandale in Paris and London in 1958, 


author and publisher, bmu at SAGASTAt Plriixcdcs Mateo, (1827- 






tMifdiew of M. T. Sadkr (q.v.), he reverted to 
; im older formed the name to avoid confusion. 
Ipdocated at Rugby and Oxford, he joined 
m sntHlihmg fitm of Constable^ becoming 
4 <we(8or in 1920. As well as numerous 
works— he was Sandars 


bom at Toirecitta, took part in miiimetions 
in 1856 and 1866, and had twiee to fine to 
France. Several rimes prethior^lminuod^ 
universal male suffraie and tririi by 

SA^ID PASHA, sa-eed' (]822-d3), vkmy of 
EmrnifJEom l854^gin«meconMdonforthe 
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SAINT ARNAUDy Jaopies Leroy de, sit ar-nd 
(1796-1854), French soldier* horn at Bor- 
deaux* fought for the Greeks 1822-26* but 
macto his reputation in Algeria* and in 1851 
carried on a bloody but successful warfare 
with the Kabyles. Louis Napoleon recalled 
him; and as war minister he took an active 
part in the coup d'im of December 2. He 
was rewarded with the marshars baton* In 
the Crimean war he commanded the Frendi 
forces* and co-operated with Lord Raglan at 
the Alma* but nine days afterwards died on his 
way home to France* See his Lettres (1864) 
and work by Cabrol <1895). 

SAINTE-BEUVE, CSimles Augustin* sf/-h<rv 
(1804-69), Fiendli writer, the greatest literary 
mtic of his time* was born at Boulogne-sur- 
Mcr, December 23, 1804, son of a commis- 
sioner of taxes, who died three months before 
the birth of his son, leaving his wife in 
straitened circumstances. Till his fourteenth 
vear Sainte-Beuve attended school in Bou- 
logne, then went to the College Charlemagne 
in Paris* and next (1824-27) followed a 
course of medical study. M. Dubois* one of 
his teachers at the College Charlemagne* 
founded a literary and political paper called 
the C/ehe, and to it, along with Jouifroy* 
R6mu$at, Ampere and M6nm6e* Sainte- 
Beuve became a contributor. For three years 
he wrom the short articles collected as 
Premiers Ltmdis. In 1827 a eulogistic review 
of the Odes et Ballades of Victor Hugo led to 
the closest relations between the poet and his 
critic* which lasted until broken in 1834 by 
Sainte-Beuve’s liaison with Madame Hugo. 
Fm* a time Sainte-Beuve was the zealous 
advocate of the romantic movement In 1 828 
he published Tableau de la poHie franpaise au 
seisiime slide; in 1829 and 1830 Vie et 
Poisies de Joseoh Delorme and Lee Consolo’- 
lions, poems fraught with morbid feeling. 
In 182v in the Hevue de Paris he began the 
Caus&'ies or longer critical articles on French 
literature. Atbsss the Revolution of July 1830 
he again wrote for the Ghbe, now tn the 
hands of the Saint-Simoniens; but his new 
colleagues soon passed the limits of his 
sympathy* and for the next three years be was 
on me stalf of CarrePs National^ the organ 
of extreme republicanism. In 1830-36 he 
became a sympathetic listens of Lamennais; 
but with the ultra-democratic opinions of 
Lamennais after his breach with Rome he 
had no synmathy. His solitary novel, 
Volupii (1835), belongs to this period. In 
1837 he lodmnA on the history of Port-Royal 
at Lausanne; In book form these lectures 
Of his finest woi^^ At Lausanne 
he; profkm his last volume of poetry* 
Pensdes A joum^ into Italy closes 

the fiiftt fedod of his Ufb. In 1840 he was 
appc^tiii hecfMar of the Mazarin Library, 
puring the eight ytsars he wrote maUiIy 
for % M dewt modes; in 1845 l» 
was embed to the French Academy. The 
political cootoimis of 1848 led him to 
become proltaor of French Literature at 
Lidge* wImm ho lectured on Chateaubriand et 
pagraupa. In 1849 1 m letutned to Paaris,^and 
boM to write fnr OntttUuHanml an 
mcie ea sooM Uiofaiy 
the Monday of evety wei£ui IBol these 


Causeries dii lundi were transferred to the 
MoniteuTf in 1867 back to the ConstitutionneL 
aftd finally in 1869 to the Temps. In 1854. 
on his appointmmit by the emperor as profes- 
sor of Latin Poetry at the (College de France, 
the students refiised to listen to his lectures, 
and he was forced to demit the office; the 
undelivered lectures contained his critical 
estimate of Virgil. Nominated a senator in 
1865, he regained popularity by his spirited 
speeches in favour of that liberty of thou^t 
which the government was doing its utmost 
to suppress. He died in Paris, October 13. 
1869. It was his special instruction that he 
should be buried without religious ceremony. 

It is by the amount and variety of his work, 
and the ranges of qualities it displays* that 
Sainte-Beuve holds such a place among 
literary critics. He is unapproachable in 
his faculty of educing the interest and 
significance of the most various types of 
human character and the most various forms 
of creative effort. His work marks an epoch 
in the intellectual history of Europe. By 
its delicacy, subtlety and precision it extended 
the limits of the study of human character and 
of the products of human InteUigenoe. 
Besides the writings mentioned above he 
published many other literary works* includ- 
ing Critiques et portraits littiraires (1836-39), 
Portraits de femmes (1844), and, posthum- 
ously, M. de Talleyrand and Souvenirs et 
indiscretions. See Sainte-Beuve*s own * Ma 
Bfographie * in Nouveaux Lundis^ vol. xiii; 
the strongly prejudiced book of the Vicomte 
d’Haussonville, C. A. Sainte-Beuve, sa vie et 
ses oeuvres (1875); and the Souvenirs of his 
last secretary, M. Troubat (1890). See works 
by Levallois (1872), Morand (1895), Michaut 
(1921), Mott (1925) and Bellcsort (1927). 
SAINTE-IXAIRE DEVILLE* Henri Rtiemie* 
sihklayr de-veel{\ 8 1 8-8 1 ). born in St Thomas, 
West Indies, in 1851 became professor of 
Chemistry in the Ecole normale at Paris* and 
shortly afterwards in the Sorbonne. It was 
he who first produced aluminium (1855) and 
platinum in commercial quantities, and 
demonstrated the general theory of the 
dissociation of chemical compounds at a hiriL. 
temperature. He also examined the forms oF 
boron and silicon, and produced artifidally 
sapphire, aluminium, &c. Besides many 
papers, he published De Valuminium (1859> 
and Mdallurgie du platbte (1863). Bee 
French Life by Gay (1^9). 
SAINT-fiVREMOND* Charies MwfgaegBl de 
Saint Denis* Seigneur de* sU-e^vr4^md (1610* 
1703), French writer and wit, bom at St Denis 
le Ouast near C^outances* foa^t at Roettd* 
Freiburg and Ndrdlingen* was steadily H^i 
throuj^ut the Fronde, but in 1661 fied ty 
way of Holland to Eagwid on tlie discovery 
of his witty and sarcastic letter to Odqtil on 
the Peace of the Pyrenees. Hb was wacady 
received by Charles II, and in London m 
spent ahnost all tiie rest of his days, drilling 
the world with hb wit, Hb satire* Xir.Cnivi^ 
des acaddmistes (1644). b Ills 

tetuai to and ftom Ninon, db ' 

■ * 0es Maitea^^ci^ * 
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SAINT-EXUP£RY, Antoine de, stt-eg-zU-pay^ 
ree (1900-44), French airman and author, 
was bom in Lyon, and became a commercial 
airline pilot and wartime reconnaissance 
pilot. His philosophy of * heroic action *, 
based on the framework of his experiences as 
a pilot, is expressed in his sensitive and 
imaginative Courier sud (1929), Vol de nuit 
(1931) and Pilote de guerre (1942). He was 
declared missing after a flight in the second 
World War. See studies by A. Gidc (1951) 
and J. Bruce (1953), and M. A. Smith’s 
Knight of the Air (1959). 

SAInT-GAUDENS, Augustus, saynt-gawd'enz 
(1848-1907), born in Dublin, a French 
shoemaker’s son, was taken to America as a 
baby, trained as a cameo-cutter, studied 
sculpture in Paris and in Rome, where he was 
influenced by the Italian renaissance and 
returned to America, where he became the 
foremost sculptor of his time. See his 
Reminiscences (1913) and study by Hind 
(1908). 

SAINT-GELAIS, Mellin de, sUzhi-lay (1491- 
1558), French poet, a contemporary and 
imitator of Clement Marot (q.v.). 
SAINT-HILAIRE. See BarthI^lemy and 
Geoffroy. 

SAINTINE, or Boniface, Joseph Xavier, sl-teen 
(1798-1865), a Frenchman, the author of 
plays, poems and tales without number, the 
best known being the sentimental Picciola^ 
the Story of a Prison Flower (1836). 

ST JOHN, Henry. See Bolincbroke (2). 
SAINT-JOHN PERSE, pen-name of Marie 
Reii6 Auguste Alexis Saint-L6ger L6ger 
(1887- ), French poet and diplomat, bora 

at St Ldger des Feuilles, an island near 
Guadeloupe, studied at Bordeaux and after 
adventurous travels in New Guinea and a 
voyage in a skiff along the China coast, 
entered in 1904 the French foreign ministry. 
Secretary-general in 1933, he was dismiss^ 
in 1940 and fled to the United States, where 
he became an adviser to Roosevelt on French 
affairs. The Vichy government burnt his 
writings and deprived him of French citizen- 
ship, restored in 1945. His blank verse 
an exotic vocabulary of little-used 
words. The panoramic sweep of his land- 
scape imagery, heightened by liturgical 
metres, gives his poe^ a visionary quuity. 
The b«t known of his earlier works, which 
include Images d Crw^ (1909), £loges (1910), 
AmitU du prince (1924), is the long poem 
Anahase (1924; trans. T. S. Eliot, 1930). 
Later works include £xi/ (1942), P/uies 
0944X, Amers (1957) and Chroniques (1960). 
Hammarskjdid (q.v.) was his Swedish 
translalCMr. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
in I960. See study by R. CaiUois (1954). 
SA1NT<JUST, Loois Antoine Ldon mretfede, 
sPzhitti (1767-94), French revolutionary, was 
bofzi at Deciase near Nevers, and educated by 
^ Oratorians at Soissons, studied law at 
btit early gave himself to letters. 
At nlnoteon he set off for Paris, with some 


1791 an may of a tuiferent prom^ 
VEpprit de ta rieolittion, Rnipnied for Alme 
to the Convention (1792), hP attracted notice 


by his flerce tirades against the king; and as 
a devoted follower of Robespierre was sent 
on missions to the armies of the Rhine and 
the Moselle. He made bombastic speeches 
before the Convention, and began the attacks 
on Hubert which sent him and Danton to 
their doom. In 1794 be laid before the 
Convention a comprehensive report on the 
police, and soon after proposed, along with 
other fanciful schemes of like Spartan 
character, Robespierre’s preposterous civil 
institutions, by which boys were to be taken 
from their parents at seven and brought up 
for the state. Saint-Just fell with Robcspiei're 
by the guillotine, July 28, 1794. See Fleify, 
Saint- Just et la Terreur (1851), and studies py 
D. C. Bineau (1936) aocf R. KorngdUd 
(1937). \ 

ST LAURENT, Louis Stephen, si-ld-id 
(1882- ), Canadian politician, was bora 

in Compton, Quebec, trained as a lawyer in 
Quebec, and entered the Dominion parlia^ 
ment in 1942 as a Liberal. He was minister or 
justice and attorney-general (1941-46) and 
minister of external affairs (1946 48), and in 
1948 became leader of the Liberal party and 
prime minister of Canada. He resigned the 
latter office on the defeat of his party in the 
1957 General Election, and in 1958 was 
succeeded as leader of the party by Lester 
Pearson (q.v.). 

ST LEGER, sei'in-Jdr or (the race always) 
saynt lef^r, (I) Sir Anthony (r. 1496 1559), 
English statesman, was in 1540 appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland, where he was at first 
highly successful in his treatntent of the 
fractious clans, who, however, later rebelled, 
Accused of fraud, he died during the investi- 
gation. 

(2) Barry (1737 89), British army colonel, 
fought in the American revolution, and 
founded in 1776 his horse-racing stakes at 
Doncaster. 

SAINT-LEGER, Alexis. Sec Saint-John 
Perse. 

SAINT-MARC GIRARDIN. See Girardin 
(3). 

SAINT-MARTIN, Louis Claude de, sFmar-ri 
(1743-'1803), French philosopher (‘ le Philo- 
sophe inconnu ’). a vigorous opponent of 
sensationalism and materialism, was born at 
Amboise. See Life by Waite (1901 and 1922). 

SAINT-PIERRE, si-pvavr, (1) Charlet IrMe 
Castcl, Ahhd de (1658 ’1743), French writer, 
published an optimistic Projet de la paix 
perpetuelle (1713), ...was expelled from the 
Academy in 1718 for his Discours sttr la 
polysynodie, and wrote on i^litical economy 
and philosophy, in which his prinetp^ were 
those of the physiocratic school. See study 
by Drouct (1912). 

(2) Jacques HenH Beraardln de (1737-1814), 
French author, was born at Havre, January 
19, 1737, and after a voyage to Martinique 
served some time in the Engineers, but 
quarrelled with his chiefs and was dismissed, 
and next year was sent to Malta, with the 
same result. His head was turned by the 
writings of Rousseau, and he made public 
etnploymeni impossible by the innmnmble 
utoplaii critkisins with which be tMaged the 
ministers. Wim dreams of a new state to ^ 
fottisded on the abores of the Sea of Aral, he 
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travelled to Russia, and returned in dejection declining reputation against his younger 
to Warsaw. He abandoned a government contemporaries; his writings include Har-^ 
expedition to Madagascar at the tie de monie et milodie Porirait$ et souvenirs 
France (Mauritius), to spend there almost and Au courant de la vie Saint- 

three years of nielancholy and observation. Saens died at Algiers. See studies by A. 
His Voyage d I* fie de France (1778) gave a Hervey (1921), W. Lyle (1923), A. Dandelot 
distinctly new element to literature in its (1930) and J. Chantavoinc (1947). 
close portraiture of nature. His hudes de la SAINTSBURY, George Edward Bateman 
nature (3 vols. 1784) showed the strong (1845-1933), English literary critic, was born 
influence of Rousseau; a fourth volume at Southampton and educated at King's 
(1788) contained the popular Paul et Virginie, College School, London, and Merton College, 
the story, to modern readers over-sentimental Oxford. In 1868 -76 he was a schoolmaster 
and over didactic, of the growth of love at Manchester, Guernsey and Elgin, but soon 
between two young people, untainted by after established himself as one of the most 
civilization, in the natural surroundings of active critics of the day; in 1895-1915 he was 
Mauritius. His next works were Voeux d*un professor of English Literature at Edinburgh. 
solitaire (1789) and the novel. La Chaumiire All his work is characterized by clearness of 
indienne (1791). His Harmonies de la nature thought, fullness of knowledge and force, if 
(1796) was but a pale repetition of the £tudes, not always grace of style. He contributed to 
Besides these Le Cafi de Surate and the the greater magazines (A/ucOT/7/fl«’5 he edited), 
Essai sur /.-J. Rousseau alone merit mention, and to encyclopaedias. Among his books are 
A member of the Institute from its foundation histones of literature, both French and 


in 1795, he was admitted to the Academy in 
1803. Napoleon heaped favours upon him, 
and he lived comfortably till his death at 
Eragny near Pontoise, January 21, 1814. 
His Oeuvres completes (1813-20) and Corres- 
pondance (1826) were edited by Aime Martin. 
See the extravagant Life by the latter (1820), 
with others works by Mornet (1907), Roule 
(1930) and d'Almeras (1937). 

SAlNT-RllAL, C6sar Vkhard, Abb4 de, sl^ray^ 
al (1631“92), French historian, born at 
Cbambdry. visited London, and in 1679 
returned to his birthplace as historiographer 
to the Duke of Savoy. He wrote Dorn Carlos 
(1672) and La Conjuration que les Espagnols 
formirent en 16 IS contre Venise (1674), early 
examples of the serious French historical 
novel. Sec study by Dulong ( 1921 ). 
SAINT-SARNS, ((Charles) Camille, sHds 
(1835-1921), French composer and music 
critic, was born in Paris on October 9, 1835. 
He entered Paris Conservatoire in 1848, was 
a pupil of Benoist and Halevy, and at the age 
or sixteen had be^n his long and prolinc 
career of composition with his prize- winning 
Ode d Sainte Cicile ( 1 852), followed shortly 
afterwards by his first symphony (performed 
1853, published 1855). He was a dtstin- 
gui^ed pianist, and from 1858 to 1877 won 
considerable renown as organist of the 
Madeleine tn Paris, giving recitals also in 
London, Russia and Austria. Although 
himself conservative as a composer, he was a 
founder in 1871 of the Soci6te Nationale de 
Musjque, and as such was infiuential in 
encouraging the performance of works by 
young contemporary French composers, for 
whose style he was also an impeccable model 
of directness, clarity and technical skill. He 
wrote four ibrther symphonies, thirteen 
operas, inchidtog his best-known, Samson et 
DedUa (1877), four symphonic poems, Le 
Rouet d*Omphale (1871), Phaiton (1873), 
Danse macedtre (1874) and La Jeunesse d'Her- 
cu!e (1877), five piano, three violin and two 
ceUo conc^os, Carmvai des animaux (1886) 
for two pianos and whestra, church music, 
tncludmf hts Messe soknneUe (1856), and 
chamber musk and songs* He was a sound 
music mritk, aithougfi latterly somewhat ply- 
judiced, because of hh own temporarily 


English: books on Dryden, Marlborough, 
Scott, Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, the early 
renaissance, minor Caroline poets; histories 
of criticism (3 vols. 1900-04), English 
prosody (1906-10), prose rhythm (1912). and 
novel (1912): and out of his retirement came 
The Peace of the Augttstans (1916), /I History 
of the French Novel (1917-19), Notes on a 
Cellar^book (1920) and Scrap-books (1922- 
1924). 

SAINT-SIMON, sl-see-md, (1) Claude Henri, 
Comte de (1760-1825), founder of French 
socialism, was born of the ducal line in Paris, 
October 17. He served in the American war 
of independence ; during the French Revolu- 
tion he was imprisoned as an aristocrat, but 
made a little fortune by speculating in con- 
fiscated lands. His marriage (1801) was 
terminated by a divorce: and his lavish 
expenditure reduced him to utter poverty. 
Beginning to be in straits, he published his 
Lettres a'un habitant de Geneve d ses con-- 
temporains (1803); but the first enunciations 
of socialism occurred in V Industrie (1817), 
followed by VOrganisateur (1819), Du sys- 
time industriel (1821), Catichisme des 
industriels (1823), and his last and most ^ 
important work. Nouveau christianisme 
(1 825). But for the kindness of friends and a 
small pension allowed him by his family in 
1812 he would have died of starvation. In 
1823 he tried to shoot himself, and lost an eye 
in the attempt; he died in Paris May 19, 1825. 
Saint-Simon's works are wanting in judgment 
and system: but notwithstanding all his 
vagaries, the man who originated Comtism 
and French socialism must be regarded as a 
seminal thinker of high rank. In opposition 
to the destructive spirit of the Revolution, 
he sought after a positive reorganization of 
society. He desired that the feudal and 
military system should be superseded by an 
industrial order controlled by industrial 
chiefs, and that the spiritual direction of 
society should pass from the churdh to the 
men of science. See monographs by A. J. 
Booth (1871), Charkty mm, 

Butler (1926) and N. Mitford (19m 
(2) Look de Roomy* Due 4e (1675-i7$a 
was boni at Paris, January 16 . son of a page 
and favourite df Louis xlll who htsousm 
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duke in 1636, but soon after fell from favour. 
He entered the army at sixteen but left 
dissatisfied in 1702, and repaired to Versailles, 
without for some years enjoying any measure 
of the royal favour. He embroil^ himself 
in endless disputes about precedence and 
privilege, but recovered the king's favour by 


his efforts to bring his friend Orleans to a 
more reputable life. The king's death in 1714 
opmd up a bitter struggle between Orleans 
and the Due de Maine, eldest of the king's 
bastards, in which Saint-Simon supported 
his friend with warmth and boldness. His 
influence decreased as that of Dubois rose; 
but he was sent to Spain in 1721 to demand 
the hand of the Infanta for the young king, 
Louis XV. After the death of Orleans in 
1723, he retired to his chateau of La Fert6 
Vidame near Chartres. He died, utterly 
bankrupt, March 2, 1755. He seems to have 
begun his journal before 1699, and to have 
prepared the M^moires (1752) in their final 
form. This precious manuscript, with his 
impressions and descriptions, sometimes 
lively, sometimes cumbersome, but always 
diverse, imaginative and convincingly detail 
of court life as he saw and experienced it 
between 1695 and 1723, was impounded in 
1761 by the Due de Choiseul for the French 
foreign office. A volume of garbled extracts 
appeared in 1780; in 1830 the first authentic 


edition appeared. The first adequate edition 
was by Ch6ruel in 1856-58. But the final 
edition is that in Les Grands £crivains, by 
M. A. de Boisliale (43 vots. 1879-1930). 
There is an abridged English translation by 
F. Arkwright (1915 et seq,), and selections 
by L. Norton, Saint-Simon at Versailles^ were 
published in 1958. See monographs by 
Cornel (1865), Collins (1880), Cannan 

H Pilastre (1905, 1909) and Doumic 

CENT, John Jervis, Earl (1735-1823), 
&igl]sh admiral, bom at Meaford Hall, 
Stone, Stafibrdshire, January 9, entered the 
navy in 1749, became a lieutenant in 1755, 
and so distinguished himself in the Quebec 
expedition in 1759 that he was made com- 
^ mander. In 1778 he fou^t in the action of 
Brest, and in 1782 captured the figase of 74 
guns, whereupon he was made a K.B. In 
1793 he eommatided the naval part of the 
success mepedition against ue French 
West India Islands. In 1795, now admiral, 
he received the command of the Mediler- 
raoeftn fleet. On Pebniaiy 14, 1797, widi 
fiHeen stiL he fcdl in, off Cape St Vincent, 
the Soen^ fleet of twenty-seven. 
Jervis completely defeated the enemy, and 
capempd four ships. The genius of Ndteon 
eootiilnded peatly to die sticoess of the day. 
was omted Earf St Vincent, and 
granted him a pmision of £3000. 
Alto repiemig a matiny off Cadiz, he was 
by ffi-heidth to return home. As 
'S^ONmieiider of the Cha&nd fleet he subdued 
^ first lord of the 

Adnun^. hi iS0l*4)4 mfomied hunsmeraMe 
ahusea^ fife resumed to Cbannet command 
1800-07, and died March 13, 1823. See poor 


SAKt. See Munro (2). 

SALA, George Angastus Henry (1828-95), 
Engilish journalist and novelist, born in 
London of Italian ancestry, studied art and 
did book-illustrations, but jn 1851 became a 
contributor to Household Words; as after- 
wards to the Welcome GuesU Temple Bar 
(which he founded and edited 1860-66), the 
illustrated London News and CornhilU As 
special correspondent of the OaUy Telegraph 
he was in the United States during the civil 
war. In Italy with Garibiddt. in France in 
1870-71, in Russia in 1876, and in Australia 
in 1885. Twice Round the Clock (1859) is k 
social satire, and he also wrote novels, many 
books of travel and the autobiographical 
Life and Adventures (1895). \ 

SAIADIN. in fuU Salali-ed-dUi Yimtf ihA 
Ayub, sar- (1137-93), sultan of Egypt andl 
Syria and founder of a dynasty, was horn at\ 
Tekrit, on the Tigris, of which his father \ 
Ayub, a Kurd, was governor under the ' 
SeUuks. He entered the service of Nur-eddin, 
emir of Syria, held command in the expedi- 
tions to Egypt (1167-68), and was made 
grand-vizier of the Fatimite calif, whom in 
1171 he overthrew, constituting himself 
sovereijsn of Egypt. On Nur-eddin's death 
(1174) he further proclaimed himself sultan of 
Egypt and Syria, reduced Mesopotamia, and 
received the homage of the Se^uk princes 
of Asia Minor. His remaining years were 
occupied in wars with the Christians and in 
the consolidation of his extensive dominions. 
In U87 the Christian army suffered a terrible 
defeat near Tiberias; then Jerusalem was 
stormed (October 3), and almost every 
fortified place on the Syrian coast was taken. 
Thereupon a great army of crusaders, headed 
by the kings of France and England, captured 
Acre in 1191; Richard Cmur-de-Lion 
defeated Satadin, took Caesarea and Jaffa, 
and obtained a uiree years' treaty. Saladin 
died at Damascus. His wise administration 
left traces for centuries in dtadefe, roads and 
canals. His opponents reoo^ized his 
chivahy, good faith, piety, justice and great- 
ness of soul. See Lives by Reifiaud (1874) 
and Stanley Lane-Poofe (1926). 

SALANDRA, AatoMo (1853-1931), Italian 
sutesmaa, professor of Administrative 
Seteooe, Rome, was premier (1914-16) 
when Italy entered to flnt Wmid War. 
Though at first an opponent of Fasetsm, 
he became a senator tinder MnssoUai in 
1928. 

SALAZAR, Antenio de OUvteim, (1889- 
\ Portuguese dictator, bom near 
Coimbra, studied and became protocor of 
Bconoiiiies tore. In 1928 he was made 
tniniiter of finance by Carmona with meten- 
sive powers to deal with to wMtetotod 
eoottomfe chaos. Havteg bom atom prhne 
mlowter In 1932, be pidoaliy aowmted 
Pomupd into a corporate male ny vhto of 
his oDDiiderahle fimusoim akflL Ills tame 
of to miafetriM of war to of 

Itogn syflfeto (193^% 
pcstoortoSpatoOviiWftr. Heftifiher 
cofitito political oppoiitoi, which In any 

SjTA'^jgsJ'.sss 
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SA|^ANHA, Joio Carlos, Didce of, sal^dan'ya 
(nwj-lB'JS), Portuguese statesman and 

E marshaL bom at Arinhaga, fought at Busaco 
against Montevideo 
’-’22)^ sided with Dom Pedro against 
Miguel as a moderate constitutionalist, 
and during 1846-56 was alternately at the 
head of the government and in armed 
opposition. Created a duke in 1846, he was 
twice ambassador at Rome, prime minister 
m 1870, and ambassador at London from 
1871. 

SALE, (1) George (c. 1697-1736), English 
orienul scholar, was bom in Kent, educated 
at Ktng*5 School, Canterbury, and bred to 
the law. He contributed to the Universal 
History and the General Dictionary^ but is 
knoM by his translation of the Koran 
(1734; ncwed. 1882-86). 

(2) Sir Robert Henry (1782-1845), British 
soldier, was commissioned in 1 795, fought at 
Seringapatam n 799), the capture of Mauritius 
(1810), and throughout the Burmese war 
(1824-25). In the Afghan war of 1838 he 
distinguished himself at Ghazni. In Jalalabad 
he was besieged for six months (1841-42), 
until relieved by Pollock. He was killed at 
Mudki, fighting against the Sikhs, December 
18, 1W5. Sm Gleig, Sale*s Brigade in 
Afghanistan (1846). Lady Sale, whom he 
married In 1809, and who was captured by 
the Afghans and kept prisoner until Pollock's 
arrival, wrote a Journal of the Disasters in 
Afghamstern (1843). 

SALES, Eraacis of. See pRANas (Saints) (3). 
SALIERI, Antonio, sa-lyayree (1750-1825), 
Italian composer, was bom in Verona and 
died in Vienna, having worked there for fifty 
years. A teather of Beethoven and Schubert, 
he was bitterly antipathetic towards Mozart, 
whom he did not, however, contrary to a 
once^ptevaient tale, poison. He wrote over 
forty operas, an oratorio and mames. 
SAuSBURY, Earls and Marquises of. See 
Qscit. 

SALISBURY, sawlz*bir-i^ (1) Frank Owen 
(1874-* ), Britirii artist, executed a large 

number of pictures, many of them official, 
of historic events and ceremonies, and 
portraits pf membem of the British royal 
family and of notable Americans. See his 
book Bortealt and Pageant (1944) revised and 
augmented as Soriim Chase (1953). He was 
created C.V.O. in 1938. 

(2)Jeliiht^. See John OF Saussury. 

(3) WBtiain <c. 1520-r. 1600), Welsh lexi- 
cogmpher, published a Welsh and English 
Dictionary (1547), and translated the New 
TMtatent Into Welsh (1567). 

SALK, dmm Edwaril <1914- ). American 
vfrtrilcwL disomier of the anti-^potiomyelitis 
Yaccifpi in 1P53, was born of Polish-Jewish 
ImoiigraA parents in New Yoik, where he 
fl^^ted m seldiice (1934) and medicine 
(1939). He woriimd as a researdb fellow on 
an influenza vaccine at Michigan (1942-44), 
where he was appointed assistant professor 
and transfem^ to Pittsburgh (19^-49) as 
dieedor of virus research (1947-49) and 
raearch pr^&sor (1949-54). There In 
1993-54 he pfVfMired the vaoclae whieh^ afte 
striagent tegti, he tried oat on his 
tiicecMih%. A hugb imhildty casoiMdgn 


(1955) in which, unknown to him, vaccine 
was used which had not been as stringently 
tested by the manufacturers, result^ in over 
200 cases of polio, 1 1 of them fatal. But an 
improved vaccine, used without mishap 
throughout the world, has fully vindicated 
his achievement. He has since been engaged 
on cancer research. 

SALLUST, Lat. Gaius SaOustiiis Crispus, 
sal'ust (86-34 B.c.), Roman historian, was 
bom of plebeian family at Amiternum in the 
Sabine country. He had risen to be tribune 
in 52 when he helped to avenge the murder of 
Clodius upon Milo and his party. Such was 
the scandal of his licentious life that he was 
expelled in 50 from the senate — ^thou^ his 
attachment to Caesar's party doubtless 
strengthened the reasons for his expulsion. 
In 47 he was made praetor and restor^ to 
senatorial rank. He served in the African 
campaign, and was left as governor of 
Numidia. His administration was sullied by 
oppression and extortion, but the charges 
brought against him failed before the partial 
tribunal of Caesar. With the fruit of his 
extortion he laid out famous gardens on the 
Quirinal and the splendid mansion which 
became an imperial residence of Nerva, 
Vespasian and Aurclian. Here he lived, 
devoted to literary labours, and died c. 34 b.c. 
In this retirement he wrote his famous 
histories, the Catilina^ the Jugurtha and the 
Historiarum Libri Quinque (78-67 B.C.), of 
which latter but a few fragments survive. 
As an historian Sallust is not accurate in fact 
or chronological sequence. He was one of 
the first Roman writers to look directly for 
a model to Greek literatuie. In his labour 
to be concise like Thucydides be is often 
obscure, and his diction is overlaid with 
rhetorical ornament, the narrative overloaded 
with general reflections. There are trans- 
lations by PoUai^ (1882) and Rolfe (1921). 

SALMASIUS, Claudius, or Qaude de 
Saouialse (1588-1653), French scholar, bom 
at Semur in Burgundy, studied philosophy at 
Paris and law at Heidelberg (16^), vdiere he 
professed Protestantism. In 1629 appeared 
his chief work, Plinlanae Exercitationes in 
Solinum (1629), after whose publication he 
mastered Hebrew, Arabic and (Coptic. In 
1631 he was called to Leiden to occupy 
Joseph Scaiiger's chair. Unavailing efiTorts 
were made <1635-40) to induce him to retom 
to France. He was probably the most famous 
scholar of his day in Europe, thouc^ he had 
neither Casaubon's balanced judgmeot nor 
Scaliger's grasp or insight in Enghuid 
Salmasius is best known through hit contxo- 
versy with Milton, savanly coarse on both 
sides. At the request of Charles U,Salmasiiis 
published (1649) his Def&tdo Pegkt pro 
Carolo /, answered in 1651 by Miltoii in his 
Pro Populo Anglkano See tiul VUa 

prefixed to his letters (1656). 

SALOME, sadb'may (c. A.D. )4*49elhce Ajo. 
62), traditional name of the daiM^mr of 
Herodias— see Haaoo At her mothnris 

instigation she danced hcfdm ito 
lewaxd asked €or, and zecriveo* the ten of 
John the BtpU^ 

SAIGMON, Jehte tte 
German violinliit tefOfinto 
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born at Bonn, served Prince Henry of Prussia 
1765-80, and then settled in London. At his 
philharmonic concerts (1791-94) were pro- 
duced the twelve ‘ Salomon * or * London ’ 
symphonies commissioned from Haydn. 
SALOTE, sa-ld'tay (1900- ), queen of 
Tonga, Mucated in New Zealand, succeeded 
her rather. King George Tupou II, in 1918. 
Her prosperous and happy reign saw in 1924 
the reunion, for which she was mainly 
responsible, of the Tongan Free Church 
minority with the Wesleyan Church. Queen 
Sak>te is remembered in Britain for her colour- 
ful and engaging presence during her visit in 
1953 for the coronation of Queen Elirabeth. 
SALT, Sir Titus (1803-76). English manu- 
facturer and benefactor, born at Morley 
near Leeds, was a wool-stapler at Brad- 
ford, started wool-spinning in 1834, and was 
the first to manufacture alpaca fabrics in 
^gland. Round his factories in a pleasant 
valley, 3 miles from Bradford, on the Aire, 
rose the model village of Saltaire (1853). 
Mayor of Bradford in 1848, and its Liberal 

M. P. in 1859-61, he was created a baronet 
in 1869. See Life by Balgarnie (1877). 

SALTEN, Felix (1869-1945), Austrian novelist 
and essayist, bom at Budapest, known 
especially for his animal stories, including 
Bambi (1929), Florian (1935) and BambVs 
Children (1940), which, in translation, 
achieved great popularity in America and 
Britain. 

SALTYKOV, Michail Evgrafovich, pseud, of 

N, Shchedrin, sal-ti-kof' (1826-89), Russian 
writer, bom in Tver, was exiled (1848-56) 
b^use of his satirical story Contradictions 
(1847), but later became a provincial vice- 
governor. He edited with Nekrasov the 
radical Notes of the Fatherland^ and of his 
many, mainly melancholy, books The 
Golovlyov Family and the Fables are among 
those translated. 

SALVATOR ROSA. Sec Rosa (2), 
SALVIATI, Antonio (1816-90), born at 
Vicenza, and died at Venice, revived in 1860 
the glass^actories of Murano and the art of 
mosaic. 

SALVira, Tommaao, sal-vee'nee (1 830-1 9 1 5), 
Ttahan actof, bom at Milan, first became 
well known as a member of Ristori^s com- 
pany. In Paris he played in Racine and in 
London he enjoyed immense popularity in 
Slmkespearean rOIes, especially as Othello 
and Hamlet. He played also in comedies 
such as those of Goldoni, but won fame 
mainly as a tragedian. The part which he 
played inUghting in the revolutionary war of 
1848 added to hts popularity. In 1884 he 
retired. See his Autobiography (1893) and 
BicardiOm). 

SAMAIN, Albert Victor, jw-mf (1858-1900), 
French poet bom at Lille, was a clerk in the 
prefbetttfe of the Seine. His symbolist poetry, 
&oiik)b not original in subject. Is delicate, 
fiw and musical and was well received in bis 
Itfemne* Among his collections of verse are 
An kttiBn dt Pmante (1893), Auxfiancs de la 
wise <IS98) and Le Chariot d*er^ publish^ 
p£M(diuiniOtisl> L. Bocqiiet, AUtert 

Sapmht (1905), and R, Oosse, French Profifes 

SaSoWnE. <1844^i9t<9, 


English cartoonist, born in London, was at 
sixteen apprenticed to marine enrineer works 
at Greenwich, but in April 1867 began his 
lifelong connection with Punch, He illus- 
trated Kingsley's Water-babies, Andersen's 
Fairy Tales, &c. 

SAMSON, (1) the last of the twelve judges in 
the Book of Judges. His life as recounted in 
the Bible, however, represents him not as a 
leader but as an individual whose deeds on 
behalf of Israel made him a popular hero. 
His exploits have suggested to Goldziher 
{Hebrew Mythology, Eng. trans. 1877) the 
idea that elements of solar mythology may; 
have come into his story. 

(2) (c. 480^ 565), a Welsh saint, who died: 
Bishop of Dol in Brittany. 

(3) (1135-121}), in 1182 became abbot of . 
Bury St Edmunds. See Jocelin. 

SAMUEL (Heb. ShemCfel, probably * name of 
God 1 1th cent, b.c.), last of the judges, first 
of the prophets, and next to Moses the 
greatest personality in the early history of 
Israel, was an Ephraimite, native of Rama- 
thaini or Ramah in Mount Ephraim. As a 
child ho was dedicated to the priesthood. 
The story of I Sam. vii-xvi combines two 
widely different accounts of his career. 
According to one of these, Israel lay under 
the Philistine yoke for tw*enty years, when 
a national convention was summoned to 
Mizpah by Samuel. The Philistines came 
upon them, but only to sustain a decisive 
repulse. The prophet thenceforward ruled 
peacefully and prosperously as jud^ over 
Israel till age compelled him to associate his 
sons with him in the government Dissatis- 
faction with their ways ^ve the elders a 
pretext for asking for a king such as every 
other nation had. Although seeing the folly 
of this, equivalent to a rejection of Jehovah, 
he, after some remonstrance, granted their 
prayer, and at Mizpah Saul was chosen. The 
older account makes him a * man of God 
a man ' held in honour \ and a seer whose 
every word ‘ cometh surely to pass*, but 
occupying a position hardly so prominent as 
that of judge of Israel. Saul was divinely 
made known to him as God's instrument to 
deliver Israel, and the seer secretly annotnted 
him. A month later SauPs relief of Jabesh- 
Gflead resulted in his being chosen king. 
The accounts of Samuel's conduct during 
Saul's reign arc also discrepant. 

SAMUEL, Herbert IahiIs. Ist VisciHmt Samuel 
(1870- ), British yoerat statesmati and 

philosophical writer, bom into a Jewish 
oanktng family, was educated at University 
College School and Battiol, Oxford. Entering 
parliament in 1902, be held various Offices, 
including that of chancellor of the Diudiy of 
Lancaster (1909), postmasler-general (1910 
and 1915), home-secretary (1916: 1931 *32) 
and was high commissioner for Palestine 
(1920- 25). His philosophical works include 
Practical Ethics (1935)* B^lkf md Action 
(193T) and Jn Search cf Meallty (1957). He 
was president of the Royal Statisucal Society 
(1918-20), was created viscount (1937) and 
was awarded the O.M. (1958). See Life by 
J. Bowie (1957). 

BAFKmZ, fkmm, san^eth (I55£ht6l0). 

Jesuit casuist, became director of the school 
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at Granada. His De Sacramento Matrimonii 
(1592) deals with the legal, moral and 
religious questions that arise out of marriage. 

SANCRO^, Wimam (1617-93), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, bom at Fressingheld, Suffolk, 
in 1642 was elected fellow of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, but in 1651 was expelled from his 
fellowship for refusing to take the * Engage- 
ment *, and in 1657 crossed over to Holland. 
After the Restoration his advancement was 
rapid — king's chaplain and rector of 
Houghton-Ie-Spring (1661), prebendary of 
Durham and master of Emmanuel (1662), 
dean first of York and next of St Paul's 
(1664), as such having a principal hand in the 
rebuilding of the cathedral, archdeacon of 
Canterbury (1668), and archbishop (1678). 
A Tory and High Churchman, Sancroft 
refused to sit in James IPs Ecclesiastical 
Commission (1686), and in 1688 was sent to 
the Tower as one of the Seven Bishops. But 
after the Revolution, having taken the oath 
of allegiance to James, he would not take it 
to William and Mary, so was suspended 
(August 1689), and, retiring to his native 
village, died there November 24, 1693. Of 
his eight works, one only retains any interest 
— fur fraedestinatus (1651). See Life by 
D'Oyly (1821) and Miss Strickland's Lives of 
the Seven Bishops (1 866). 

SANCTOR113S (Santorlo Santorio) <1561- 
1636), Italian ph^ician, bom in Capodistria, 
studied at Padua and in 1611 became 
professor of Theoretical Medicine there. He 
invented the clinical thermometer, a pulsi- 
meter, a hygrometer and other instruments. 
But he is best known for his investigations 
into the fluctuations in the body’s weight 
under different conditions due to ’ insensible 
perspiration *. His experiments were con- 
ducted on a balance made by himself. See 
A. Castidiont, History of Medicine (1947). 

SANDy (1) George, the pseud, of Amandine 
Aurore Lode Dopin, * Baronne * Oudevant, sd 
(1 804-76), French novelist, bom in Paris. 
Her father, Maurice Dupin, was the son of a 
natural daughter of Marshal Saxe, her mother 
was a Parisian miiiiner. Aorore’s father died 
when she was very young, and she lived 
principally at Nohant in Berri with her grand- 
mother, Madame Dupin, on whose death the 
property descended to her. At ei^teen she 
was married to Casimir, Baron Dudevant, 
and had two children, and after nine years 
leflr her hdsband and went to Paris to make 
bta’ living by literature in the Bohemian society 
of the period (1B3I). For the best part of 
twenty years her life was spent in the company 
and partly under the influence of divers more 
or less distinguished men. At first her 
interests were with poets and artists, the most 
famous Alfred de Musset (q.v.) and Chopin 
(q.v-), with the former of whom she took a 
journey to Italy; while the second was more 
or less her companion for several years. In 
the second decide attention shifted to 
philosophers and politicians, such as Lamen- 
nais, the socialist Pierre Leroux, and the 
republican Michel dc Bourges. After 1848 
setried derwn as the quiet * chfttelaine of 
Nohisnt % where she spent Uie rest of her hfb 


four periods. When she first went to Paris, 
and with her companion Jules Sandeau (q.v.), 
from the first half of whose name her pseudo- 
nym was taken, settled to novel-writing, her 
books— /ndlnna (1 832), Valentine (1832), Leila 
(1833) and partook of the Romantic 

extravagance of the time, informed by a 
polemic against marria^. In the next her 
philosophical and political teachers engen- 
dered the socialistic rhapsodies of Spiridion 
(1838), Consueh (1842-44) and the Comtesse 
de Rudolstadt (1843-45). Between the two 
groups came the fine novel Mauprat (1837). 
Now she began to turn towards the studies of 
rustic life — La Petite Fadetie^ Francois le 
Champi, La Mare au diable (1846) — which 
some constitute a third division and are, by 
modern standards, her best works. A fourth 
group would comprise the miscellaneous 
works of her last twenty years — some of them, 
such as Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Dord, Le 
Marquis de Villemer, Mile la Quintinie, of 
high merit. Her complete works (over 100 
vols.), besides novels, plays &c., include the 
charming Histoire de ma vie, Hiver & Major- 
que. File et lui (on her relations with De 
Musset), and delightful letters, published 
after her death. See monographs by Roche- 
blave (1905), Gribble (1907), Sech6 and 
Bertaut (1909), R. Doumic (trans. 1910). 
Karcnine (1 899-1927) ; Maurras, Les Amants 
de Venise (new ed. 1917); M. L’Hdpital, La 
Notion d*artisfe chez George Sand (1946); 
M. Toesca, The Other George Sand (1947). 

(2) Karl Ludwig (1795-1820), Jena theo- 
lodcal student and member of the Burschen- 
schaft, was beheaded for stabbing Kotzebue 

WilUmn (1843-1920), English 
biblical critic, born at Holme Pienrepont, 
Nottingham, was principal of Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham (1876-83), Ireland professor of 
Exegesis at Oxford (1883-95), and then Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity and canon of 
Christ Church. He wrote many critical 
works, including The Authorship and Histori- 
cal Character of the Fourth Gospel (1872), 
The Early History and Origin of the Doctrine 
of Biblical Inspiration (1893) and perhaps the 
most important, in collaboration with A. C. 
Headlam, Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (1895). 

SANDBURG, Carl (1878- ). American 

poet, bom at Galesburg, III., of Swedish 
stock, after trying various jobs, fighting in 
the Spanish-American war and studying at 
Lombard College, became a journalist and 
started to write for Poetry, His verse, 
realistic and robust but often also delicately 
sensitive, reflects industrial America. Among 
his volumes of verse are Cornhuskers (1918), 
Smoke and Steel (1920L Sled>s of the Sunburnt 
West (1922) and Good Mornings America 
(1928). His Complete Poems gaixtM him the 
Pulitzer prize in 1950. Interested in American 
folk-songs and ballads, he pttb!ish<>d a 
collection in The American Songbag (1927). 
He has also written a vast Life of Jbnthtm 
Lincoln, See Selected Poems, qo. Kthmscst 
West (1926), and F. B. MilletL Contemporary 
Anmrkm Authors (1940), 

SANIHIY, (1) Feat (1725-1809), _ 
painter bom | in has 
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called the father of the water-colour school. 
But his career began as a drau^tsman, first 
in 1741 in the mintary drawing department at 
the Tower of London and then in 1746-51 on 
the survey of the Scottish Highlands. Later, 
living at Windsor with his brother, he made 
seventy-six drawings of Windsor and Eton. 
His water-colours, outlined with the pen, and 
only finished with colour, take, however, the 
purely monochrome drawing of this school 
one step forward. He was an original 
member of the Royal Academy and a 
fashionable teacher of painting. 

(2) HKmias (1721-98), deputy-ranger of 
Windsor Park from 1746, was brother of (1). 
He also became an R.A. and first professor 
of Architecture to the Royal Academy. See 
W. Sandby, Thomas and Paul Sandby (1892), 
and A. R. Oppd, The Drawings of Paul and 
Thomas Sandby at Windsor Castle (1947). 
SANDEAU, Jules, sd-dd (1811-83), French 
author, bom at Aubusson, went early to 
Paris to study law, but soon gave himself to 
letters. He was associated with George Sand 
in Pose et Blanche (1831). His first inde- 
pendent novel was Madame de Sommerville 
(1834), his first hit Marianna (1840), followed 
by a tong series of novels of which Mile de la 
Seigliire (1847) and Sacs et Parchemins (1851) 
are brilliant The latter, with the collabora- 
tion of Emile Angler, became a celebrated 
comedy play, Le Gendre de M. Poirier (1854). 
His books give an accurate picture of the 
social conflicts of the France of his day and 
he was a master of the roman de meeHrs, He 
became keeper of the Mazarin Library in 
1853, an Academician in 1858, and librarian 
at $t Ooud in 1859. See Life by Oaretie 
(1883). and Saintsbury*s Esmvs an French 
Novelists imV). 

SANCHBMAN, Robert. See Glas (2). 
SANWRS, or Samder, Nicbofaw (r. 1530-81). 
Roman Catholic writer, bom at Charlwood 
Place near Rdmte, was educated at Winches- 
ter and New College, Oxford. A fellow in 
IMS, and regius professor of Common Law 
in 1558, tn 1559 he w^t abroad; at Rome 
was created D.D. and ordained priest, and in 
1561 accompanied C!ardinal Hosius to the 
Council of Trent. He had been theological 
professor at Louvain for thirteen years, and 
had twice visited Spain (1 573-77). As a papal 
anmt in 1579 he landed in Ireland where he 
died two ywTS later. Of his fourteen works 
Uie best known are Be Visibili Monarchkt 
Epeles&w (1571) and De Origine ae Progressu 
SMsmatis Amtficanl (completed by Rishton, 
I5id; trans. 1877). 

Robert (1587-1663), greatest 
Cl iMiisti, bom in Yorkshire, 

^ at Uncoin C^lege, Oxford, of 

wwh bo became a fellow (1606), reader of 
and thrice sitb-n^r (1613-10. 
l^eMmr of Diviniw (164^8), in 
, ml heoeonne Bj^p of Imooln. To trim 
Jam tbm the secmid prelim to die Pram- 
liailLa&d perhaps tim Oeneiil Thm 
as wcB as works on casuistry. See life by 

- L<*^78). 

r. JBntmt sim'dd (1867-1925). 
mao* and exponent of 
> sras boro to KMhitaf ^ 
After a 


as a strong man and as an artist's model, he 
opened an Institute of Health in St James*s 
Street, where he carried out his system of 
remedial exercises. 

SANDRART, .leaehfan too (1606-88), German 
painter, copper-engraver and historian of 
art, was bom at Frankfurt, and died at 
Nuremberg. 

SANDWICH, (1) Edward Montagu, 1st Eari of 
(1625-72), English admiral, fou^t for the 
parliament at Marston Moor, sat in parlia- 
ment 1645-48, divided the command of the 
fleet with Blake from 1653. For hriping to 
forward the Restoration, he was given an/ 
earldom. Ambassador to Spahi 1666-69, ho 
was blown up in a sea-fight with the Dutch.! 
See Life by Harris (1912). \ 

(2) John Montagu, 4th Earl of (1718-92), \ 
corrupt politician, remembered as the inven- % 
tor of sandwiches^ to eat at the gamfng^ttable. ! 
SANDYS, sands, (1) Dnncatt (1908^ ), 
British Conservative politician, educated at 
Eton and Oxford, in the Diplomatic Service 
from 1930 to 1933, he became in 1935 M.P. 
for Norwood, l.ondon. He served in the 
war until invalided out in 1941, and ten years 
later became minister of supply in the 
Churchill government. In 1954 he became 
minister of housing, and as minister of 
defence (1957) inaugurated a controversial 
programme of cutting costs and streamtihing 
the Forces to meet the strategy of the Atlantic 
Alliance in the nuclear age. When the 
Conservatives were returned in 1959 he was 
appointed to the newly created Ministry of 
Aviation and in July I960, secretary of state 
for Commonwealth Relations. In 1935 be 
married Diana, daughter of Winston Cburcbill 
(q.v.). 

(2) George (1578-1644), English traveller 
and translator, bom at BIshoptHorpe, 
Yorkshire, ton of the Archbishop of York, 
wrote Relation of a Journey Begm An. Dorn. 
1610, an account of his travw in Europe 
and the Near East. In America (1621-31) he 
acted as treasurer of the colony of Virginia 
and during these years made an allegorical 
translation of Ovid's Metatempkotm into 
heroic couplets. He was much admired by 
Drycteo as a vmifier. He also wrote poetic 
wsions of the Psalms and the Song of 
Solomon and a tragedy Christas Passion 
JI640L See study by R. B. Davies (1955). 
BANClra, John (1816-89), and his brother 
George (1825- 1911), English showtnen, both 
calling themselves * Lord *, became famous 
first with their travelling dmises in fiie 
provinces and then in London when they 
purchased Astl^’s amphitheatre and the 
Agricultural Half in Islimdott. See George 
Sanger^s Seventy Tears a Snowmem. 

SANKEY. IiwDafid. See Moopy (!}. 

SAN MARTfN, Joed do (1771^1956). S, 
American patriot bom at Yapuyu, AmmNta, 
played a great part as general anCiftdes- 
man, in wm^g ft)f 

laiid» Chile and Peru, U Ifuraaiy ISm .he 
M an army across die Ahdoi 
In 1031 hejSecame proteic^j^™ 
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SANNAZARO, Jacopo, -zah'rO (c. 1438- 
1530), ItaKan poet, bom at Naples, attached 
htmsw to the court there. His Arcadia 
(1485), a medley of prose and verse, is full of 
beauty and had a direct influence on Sydney*8 
ArcaaUu It wit through many editions. 
Other works are Sonetti e Canzoni and Da 
Partu Virginis. See Arcadia^ ed. E. Carrara 
(1926). 

SANSON, a family of Paris executioners. 
‘ M. de Paris % diaries Henri Sanson, 
executed Louis xVI. See Memoirs of the 
Saitroiir(1875). 

SANSOVINO, stm-sd-vee'ad, (1) or properly 
Andiea CkMltiicd (1460-1 529), Italian religious 
sculptor, bom at Monte Sansovino, from 
which he took his name. He worked in 
Plorenoe, Portugal, at the court of John II 
and In Rome. Some of his work survives, 
including, at S. Maria del Popolo, a monu- 
ment of Cardinal Sforza. 

(2) imperly Jacopo Tatti (1486-1570), 
sculptor and architect, bom at Florence, was 
a pupil of (1) and took his name. He lived 
from 1527 in Venice, where he did bis best 
work. As an architect his most noteworthy 
woriui are the Libreria Vecchta, the Palazzo 
delta Zeoca and the Palazzo Comer, and as a 
sculptor, the two giants on the steps of the 
ducal palace. See L. Pittoni, I Sansow'no 
(1909). 

SANT, James (1820-1916), Enalish subject 
and portrait painter (R.A. 1870, painter-in- 
ordinaiy to Queen Victoria 1871, C.V.O. 
1914), was bom at Croydon. 

SANTA ANNA, Antonio Ldpez de (1797- 
1876). Mexican president, bom at Jalapa, In 
1821 joined Itumide, but in 1822 overthrew 
him, and in 1833 himself became president of 
Mexico. His reactionary policy in 1836 cost 
the country Texas. He invaded the- revolted 
province, out was routed by Houston, and 
IfnprbotoKi for eight months. In 1838 he 
lost a leg in the gauant defence of Vera Cruz 
agAnst me Fimich. From 1841 to 1844 he 
was either president or the president's master, 
and was lecaSed from exile in 1846 to be 
preiddMit during the unlucky war with the 
United States, in which he was twice defeated 
ill ^ field. He was recalled from Jamaica 


faith * alone led to the belief in substance. 
His major philosophical works were The Life 
of Reason (1905-06), Scepticism and Animal 
Faith (1923), &c.; The Last Puritan (1935) 
was a witty and very successful novel. See 
studies of his work edited by P. A. Schilpp 
(19 40) a nd of his aesthetics, 1. Singer (195^. 

SANTERRE, Antoine Joseph, sa-ter (1752- 
1809), wealthy French brewer, received a 
command in the National Guard in 1789, 
took part in the storming of the Bastille and 
was in charge at the king’s execution. 
Appointed general of division (1793), he 
marched against the Vendton royalists, 
but, miserably beaten, was recalled and im- 
prisoned. See Life by Cairo (1847). 

SANTILLANA, Ifligo L6pez de Mendoza, 
Marqnds de (1398-1458), Spanish sdiolar and 
poet, influenced by the poetry of Dante 
and Petrarch, introduced their s^le and 
methods into Spanish literature. His shorter 
oems, especially his serranillas. arc among 
IS best work and he was the first Spanish 
poet to write sonnets. His principal prose 
work. Carta Proemio^ is a discourse on 
European literature of his day. 

SANTLEY, Sir Charles (1834-1922), English 
baritone singer, was bom in Liverpool and 
trained partly in Milan (1855-57). He made 
his ddbut in Haydn’s Creation in 1857, and 
from 1862 devoted himself to Italian opera. 
Latterly he again became better known at 
concerts and in oratorio. He was knighted 
in 1907, See hi& Reminiscences (\909). 

SANTOS-DUMONT, Alberto (1873-1932), 
Brazilian aeronaut, bom in Sfto Paolo, in 
1898 built and flew a cylindrical balloon 
having a gasoline engine. In 1901 be did the 
same with an airship in which he made the 
first flight from St Ooud round the Eiffel 
Tower and back. Two years later he built 
the first airship station, at Neuilly. He then 
experimented with heavier-than-atr machines, 
and eventually flew 715 feet in a plane 
constructed on the principle of the box-kite. 
In 1909 he succeeded in building a light 
monoplane, a forerunner of modem lig^t 
aircraft 

SAPPHO (born c. 650 b.c,), Greek poetess, 
boro in Lesbos, fled about 596 b.c. from 


by a revolution in 1853, and appointed 
mesident for life, but In 1855 he was driven 
from the countiy. Under Maximilian he 
iptrlgned industr tously, and ultimately had to 
flee; In 1867, after the emperor’s death, he 
to i^ect a landing, was captured, and 
seotohoed to death, but allowed to retire to 
Nw Vourk. He returned at the amnesty in 
1872. . see Lives by R C Hantghen (1934), 
W, h: Odcott (1936) and R. R Mufioz 
( 1934 ). 

SANTAi^ANA, CeoriBe (1863-1952), Spanish- 
bom Asnerican ^ilosopher, poet and 
itovelitt'wasborain Madrid and educated In 
AmMica. iio became profbssor at Harvard 
{1907-*l2| but retoiiied his Spanish nattonaltty. 
libi vwim citeer began aa a poet with 
Smnm emd Verses (1894), but later 
phileemiby become hb ehief interest His 
as a ^Est however, rather than 
bis ImportanoB as g j^iloscpher proved the 
mocelaMig. Ilhh«»dtiutibe|4vea wasno 
mote than nppearahee and oat ’naiimd 


Mitylene to Siaiy^ but after some years was 
again at Mitylene. Her famous plunge into 
the sea from the Leucadian rock, b^use 
Phaon did not return her love, seems to have 
no historical foundation. Tradition repte- 
sents her as erxoeptionally immoral, a view '» 
first disputed by Welcker (181 6). Thegieatest 
poetess of antiquity, the wrote lyrtes nnsur* 
passed for d^th of feeling, passion and graca 
Only two of her odes are extant in fiiil, but 
many fragments have been found in l^gypt. 
See H. T. Wharton’s, ^tion, WiUi ufe, 
translation, bibliography, Ac. (4fh 1898), 
and H, J. Rose, HanmjwdcafQrmdclMera^ 

Martbi Mieim., 

<1844>19(»). SpaaiA^ vioKiAt. fWA of 

FaHi. ud in 1837 be.ui to give oaoMd.. A 
AUM perfoniMr in eoimrto., he poAan 
|)tii,ed bait the SimiMi iSaaee fluAe ae 
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form of Assur-baiii-pa], king of Asswia, ( 1934), a volume of ^ort stories, was followed 
eldest son of Esar-Haddon, and grandson by a number of his^Iy original novels and 
of Sennacherib, with all the ambition but plays. One of his plays. The Time of Tour Life 
without the genius of his father, was a (1939J, was awarded the Pulitzer prize. A 
generous patron of art and letters, and his later work was an autobiography. The Bicycle 
reign marks the zenith of Assyrian splendour. Rider in Beverley Hills (1952). 

He extended his sway from Elam to Egypt, SARPl, Pietro, or Fra Paolo (1552-1623), 
but the revolt of Babylon shook the empire, born at Venice, from 1 575 was professor of 
SARDOU, Victorien (1831-1908), French Philosophy in the l^rvite monastery there, 
dramatist, was born at Paris. His first efforts He studied Oriental languages, mathematics, 
were failures, but through his marriage astronomy, medical and physiological scien- 
wfth the actress Br6court, who nursed him ces, Ac. In the dispute between Venice and 
when sick and In want, he became acquainted Paul V on the subject of clerical immunities 
with D6jazet, for whom he wrote success- Sarpi became the champion of the republic 
fully Monsieur Carat and Les Pris Saint- and of freedom of thought. On the repeal I 
Gervais (1860). Soon he had amassed a (1607) of the edict of excommunication ' 
fortune and had become the most successful launched against Venice he was summoned 
playwright of his day, not only in France but to Rome to account for his conduct. He 
in Europe, and his popularity was immense refused to obey, was excommunicated and 
in America. Pieces like Les Pattes de monde was seriously wounded by assassins. He 
(i860). Nos intimes (1861), La Famiile afterwards busied himself with writing his 
Benotton (1865), Divorcons (1880), Odette great Istoria del Concilio Tridentino (London 
(1882), and Marquise (1889) are fair samples 1619). His collected works were published 
of his work. For Sarah Bernhardt he wrote at Naples (24 vols. 1789-90). See Lives by 
Fidora (1883), Thiodora (1884), La Tosco Campbell (1869), Bianchi-Giovini (1836). 
(1887), &c., and with Moreau Madame Sans- Pascolato (1893) and A. Robertson (1894), 
Cdne; for Irving, Robespierre (1899), Dante and T. A. Trollope’s Paul the Pope and Paul 
(1903). He attempted the higher historical the Friar (1861). A new edition of the 
play in La Patrie (1869), La Haine (1874), La Istoria (3 vols.) by O. Gambarin appeared in 
Sorciire (1904). Today his plays appear 1935. 

over-technical and over-theatrical and the SARRAIL, Maurice Paul Emmanuel, sor-rfiA'/ 
plots and characters shallow and rather (1856-1929), French general, born at 
obvious. Sardou was elected to the Academy Carcassonne, led the 3rd army at the battle of 
in 1877. See study by J. Hart (1913). the Marne in 1914, commanded the Allied 

SARGENT, (1) Sir (Harold) Malcolm (Wafts) forces in the Hast (Salonica) 1915 -17, and as 
(1895- ), English conductor, bom at high commissioner in Syria (1924-25) was 

Stamford, trained originally as an organist recalled after the bombardment of Damascus 
He first appeared as a conductor when his during a rising. 

Rhapsody on a Windy Day was performed SARSFIELD, Patrick, Earl of Utcan (1645? 
at a Promenade Concert in 1921. He has 1693), Irish soldier, born at Lucan near 
been conductor of the Royal Choral Society Dublin, had fought abroad under Monmouth, 
since 1928, was in charge of the Liverpool and at Sedgemoor against him, when in 1688 
Philharmonic Orchestra (1942-48), and of he was defeated at Wincanton, and crossed 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (1950-57). over to Ireland. Created Earl of Lucan by 
Sargenfs outstanding skill in choral music, James IT, he drove the English out of Sligo, 
his sense of occasion and unfailing panache was present at the Boyne and Aghrim. 
have won him enormous popularity at home defended Limerick, and on its capitulation 
and abroad. He was knighted in 1947. (1691) entered the Frcndi service. He fought 

(2) John Singer (185&-1925), American at Steenkirk (1692), and was mortally 
painter, born at Florence, the son of a woimded at Neerwinden. See Life by 
physician, studied painting in Florence Todfiuoter (1895). 

and rn Paris, and it was there that he first SARH, Cniseppe (1729- 1802), composer, 
gained recognition. Most of his work was, born at Faenza, held posts at Copenhagen, 
however, done in England, where he became Venice, Milan and St Petersburg, and died at 
die most fashionable portrait painter of his Berlin. He composed a dozen operas, 
age. He was elected an R.A. in 1897. His masses, sonatas, &c. tTherubini was one of 
early painting shows the influence of France, bis pupils. 

but Spain had a more lasting effect and SARTO, Andrea del (1486-1531), Flonmtmc 
Curmencita is perhaps the best example of painter, whose real name was VawHMiCiil. 
this. He travelled much to the Continent ’ del Sarto ’ being an allusion to his fhther*s 
and to America, where as well as portraits trade of tailor. In 1 509-14 he was engaged by 
ho wos^ed on series of decorative paintings the Servites in Floreoce to paint lor their 
for public bufldtngs including the Evolution of church of the Annunciation a series of fres- 
Religion for the libraiy in Boston. He also, coca and a second series was next painted 
eimociaily tn later life, painted landscapes for the Recollets. In 1518 , on the Invitation 
odmt hi wafer*«olotir, but H was as a painter of Francis I, be went to Paris, returned next 
of eileimt and Hv^y portraits that he excelled year to Italy* with a commission to purchase 
odd iwM J dwtOfS be bbt knows. works of art* but squandered the money and 

See DauIo. dared not return to Franoe. He died of the 

LAmed- plague at Ftomoe, Many of Andtea> most 
im asd oovitmt, was bom in eedehrated phmmes are at Ftorettoe. He was 

Cafifinriiia, IHs m*t work, Tbe a rapid worker and aoeurate drauihtsmim. 
'.mUng Yinmg Man oO lilf Ffriqf Trt^eae dlspliiytiif a rtAned fheing for harmonies ol 
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colour, but lacks the elevation and spiritual 
imagination of the greatest masters. See 
studies by H. Guinness (1899), F. Knapp 
(1908) and A. J. Rucconi 0935). 

SARTORIS, Adelaide. See Kemble (1). 

SARTRE, Jean-Paul, sahr'tr' (1905- ), 
French philosopher, dramatist and novelist, 
with Heidegger the most prominent exponent 
of atheistic existentialism, bom in Paris, 
taught philosophy at Le Havre, Paris and 
Berlin (1934-35), joined the Frendi army in 
1939, was a prisoner in Germany (1941), and 
after his release became an active member 
of the resistance in Paris. In 1945 he 
emerged as the leading light of the left-wing, 
left-bank intellectual life of Paris, with the 
Cafi de Flore as its hub, but he eventually 
broke with the Communists. In 1946 he 
became editor of the avant-garde monthly 
Les Temps modernes, A disciple of Heidegger, 
he developed his own characteristic existen- 
tialist doctrines, derived from an early 
anarchistic tendency, which found full 
expression in his autobiographical novel La 
Nausie (1938) and in Le Mur (1938), a 
collection of short stories. The Nazi 
occupation provided the grim background 
to such plays as Les Mouches, a modem 
version of the Orestes theme, and Huts clos^ 
* Vicious Circle ’ (both 1 943). Les Mains sales 
(1952), the inept title of the film and English 
version of which was Ltime passionel, 
movingly portrayed the tragic consequences 
of a choice to join an extremist party. Choice 
is at the core of Sartre's existentialism. 
Existence is prior to essence. Man is nothing 
at birth and throu^out his life he is no more 
than the sum of his past commitments. To 
believe in anything outside his own will is to 
be guilty of * bad faith \ Existentialist 
despair and anguish is the acknowled^ent 
that man is condemned to freedom. There 
IS no God, so man must rely upon his own 
fallible will and moral insight. He cannot 
escape choosing. Hts doctrines are outlined 
in VExisteniiaJisme et un humanisme (1946; 
trails, and intro. P. Mairet 1948) and fully 
worked out in V^ire et niant (1943), ‘ Being 
and Nothingness' (trans. and intro. H. £. 
Barnes (1957). Its cumbersome Hegelian 
terminology defies analysis, exc^t on its own 
terms, but it contains interesting criticisms 
of Freud. Other notable works include Les 


engendered in him a hatred of war, fiercely 
expressed in his Counter-attack (1918) and 
Satirical Poems (1926). A semi-fictitious 
autobiography, The Complete Memories of 
George Sherston (1937), was begun with 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man (which won 
the Hawthomden prize in 1929), and con- 
tinued in Memoirs of an Infantry Officer 
(1930) and Sherston* s Progress (1 936). Tmly 
autobiographical are The Old Century and 
Seven More Years (1938), The Weald of Youth 
(1942) and Sie^ried's Journey 1916-20 
U94S). He was created C.B.E. in 1951. 
SATIE, Erik Alfred Leslie, sa-tee (1866-1925), 
composer, born at Honfieur of French- 
Scottish parents, after work as a cafe com- 
poser studied under DTndy and Roussel. 
In his own work (ballets, lyric dramas, 
whimsical pieces) he was in violent revolt 
against Wagnerism and orthodoxy in genera), 
and had some influence on Debussy, Ravel 
and others. See study by Myers (1948). 
SAUDIBN. SeelBNSAUD. 

SAUL, sawl (11th cent, b.c.), son of Kish, 
the first king elected by the Israelites, 
conquered the Philistines, Ammonites and 
Amalckites, became madly jealous of David, 
his son-in-law, and was ultimately at feud 
with the priestly class. At length Samuel 
secretly anointed David king. Saul fell in 
battle with the Philistines on Mount Gilboa. 
SAUMAREZ, James, 1st Baron de, sd'ma-rez 
(1757-1836), British naval commander, bom 
in Guernsey, served in the navy during the 
American war (1774-82). Now a corn-' 
mander, be distinguished himself in the fighj 
between Rodney and Dc Grasse (April 12, 
1782) and for his capture (1793) of the French 
frigate La Reunion was knighted. He fought 
at L'Orient (1795) and Cape St Vincent 
(1797), and was second in command at the 
Nile. 1 n 1 80 1 , a baronet and vice-admiral, he 
fought his greatest action, off Cadiz (July 12), 
defeating fourteen French-Span ish ships with 
six, and was made K.C.B. He commanded 
the British Baltic fleet sent (1809) to assist the 
Swedes. He was promoted to the rank of 
admiral in 1814 and created a peer in 1831. 
Sec Sir John Ross, Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence of Admiral Lord de Saumarez (1838), 
and A. T. Mahan, Types of Naval Officers 
(1902). 

SAUNdER, Nicholas. See Sanders. 


Chemins de la Hberti (1945), and the plays SAUNDERSON, Nicholas (1682-1739), Ehg- 
Nekrassov (1957 at the Edinburgh Festival) lish blind mathematician, born at Thuristone 
and Lcr Sdquestrds d*Altona (1959). See near Penistone, lost his eyesight from small- 
works by his disciple, Simone de Beauvoir, pox when a year old. At Cambridge he 
and studies in French by R. Troisfontaines lectured on the Newtonian philosophy, 
(1945), G. Varet (1948), and in English by optics Ac., and in 1711 became Lucasian 
R. &mpbcH (1947), P. Dempsey (1950), professor of Mathematics. A Life is prdlxed 
1. Murdodi (1953), W. Desam (1954), A. to his Afee6ra( 1 740); another treatise by him 
Us&er (1955) and P. Thody (I960). is on Fluxions (1756). 

SASBOFERRATO^ or Giov^ Battista Sairi SAUSSURE, sd-skr, (1) Horace Benddl^ de 
(1605-85), Italian religious painter, was bom (1740-99), Swiss physicist and geolog^t, born 
at Sassofmrato in the March of Ancona, at Conches near Geneva, was proTewr of 
and worked at Rome. Very popular in the Physics and Philosophy at Geneva (1762- 
1^ century, his paintings are now r^arded 1788). He travelled in Germany, Itnly and 
as overi^sentimental thou^ very fine in Engl^» and traversed the Alps by several 
colouring. See E K. Waterhouse, Baroque routes. He was the first traveller a 
PairnimittRameimi). ^ ^ guide) to a^d Mont Blan 5 ; (17m A 

SASSOON, SiegfiM Lmtalne, -soon' pioneer m the study 

), Eni^ poet and novefist, , sms g^gy and 

in KMtt War I. In wiadi ctePnftdkms atpi^^ 
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les Aipes (1779-^96). He devised the hair 
hygrometer and other instruments and 
published an Essai sur Vhygromitrie (1783). 
The mineral saussurite is named after him and 
it was he who introduced the word geology 
into scientific nomenclature. See Lives by 
Senebier (1801) and D. W. Fteshfield (1920). 

(2) Nicolas Thdodore (1767-1845), son of 
(1), botanist, wrote Recherches chimiques sur 
la vig^tation (1804), which contains valuable 
discoveries about tne growth of plants. 

SAUVAGE, F^rWrlc, sd-vahzh (1785-1857), 
Boulogne shipbuilder, is by the Frendh 
regarded as the inventor of the screw- 
propeller, in virtue of his having in 1832 
improved the pattern in use. 

SAVAGE, Richard (16977-1743). EngUsh 
poet, claimed to be the illegitimate child of 
Richard Savage, fourth and last Earl Rivers, 
and the Countess of Macclesfield. In the 
dedication to his comedy Love in a Fei/ (1718) 
he asserted the parentage, but in Curirs 
Poetical Register (1719) the story is for the 
first time fully given. Aaron Hill befriended 
him, and in 1724 published in The Plain Dealer 
an outline of his story which brought sub- 
scribers for his Miscellanies (1726). In 1727 
he killed a gentleman in a tavern brawl, and 
narrowly escaped the gallows. His attacks 
upon his alleged mother (now Mrs Brett), 
became louder and more bitter in his poem. 
The Bastard imZ). The Wanderer (1729) was 
dedicated to Lord Tyrconnel, nephew of Mrs 
Brett, who had befriended him. Savage’s 
disreputable habits brought , misenr 
hunger, and the queen’s pension (1732) of 
£50 for a birthday ode was dissipated in a 
week’s debauchery. On Queen Caroline’s 
death (1737) Pope tried to help him, but ^ter 
about a year he went to Bristol, was flung into 
jail for debt, and died there. Savage owes his 
reputation solely to Samuel Johnson, who 
knew him in his own years of hunger in 
London, and, moved by pity to partiahty, 
wrote what is perhaps the most perf^ 
shorter Life in English literature. That the 
story contains improbabilities and falsehoods 
was proved by Moy Thomas in M A C* 
(1858). See Makower, Richard Savage: A 
Mystery in Biography (1909). 

SAV.WN. See Brillat-Savarin. 

SAVART, FeilR, sa-vahr (1791-1841), ^ch 
physk^ aadiiiyficlst, was bom at 
m Ardennes^ He uoght pbyiici m Pa^ 
and invented SawwPs wheel for measumig 
tonal vibrations, and the ^artm^i p^e 
for stik^g the polarization of Imt With 
Bk^he oismeied the Uw (oam^ ato them) 
govemliigtlie foroe in a ntaisetto ft^mund 
a kmg straight current, died m Fwia. 

SAVARY, Ane Jean hiarie Rend, 4€ 
Rovifle, sav~a*ree (1774-1833), French sol- 
dier/Wm at Marcq in Ardennes. Napolm 
emplo:^^Ium in df^omatic affairs. In 1804 
he g^ded at the execution of 
d'Emm and in die wars of 1806-^ 
at^sttiedluih repatndon. Now Duke of 
he w»s sent to Spain* end 



(1819) was reinsteted in his honours. In 
1831-33 be was commander-in-chief in 
Al^ria. His Mimoires ( 1 828) are unreliable. 

SA VIGNY, Frledrkii Karl von, sa-veethyee 
(1779-1861), German jurist, bom of Alsatian 
family at Frankfurt, in 1803 became a Law 
professor at Marburg, and published a 
treatise on the Roman Taw of property (Eng. 
trans. 1849) that won him European fame. 
In 1808 he was called to Landshut and in 1810 
to Iterlin, where he was also in 1810-42 
member of the commission for revising the 
code of Prussia, Ac. He resigned ofllce in 
1848. His greatest books were his Roman 
Law in the Middle Ages (1815-31; trans. 
1829) and System of Roman Law (1840-49), 
with its continuation on Obligations (1851- 
1853). See books by Arndt (1861), Rudorff 
(1862), Bethmann-HoUweg (ItoT) and Lands- 
berg (1890). 

SAVILE,(1). See Halifax (4). 

(2) Sir Henry, sav*il (1549-1622), scholar, 
bom at Bradley near Halifax, became fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, travelled on the 
Continent (1578), was Queen Elizabeth’s 
tutor in Greek and mathematics, became 
warden of Merton in 1585, and provost of 
Eton in 1596, and was knighted in 1604. In 
1619 he founded chairs of Geometry and 
Astronomy at Oxford. His principal works 
are Rerum AngUcarum Scriptores (1596), 
containing the works of William of Malmes- 
buiy, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden, 
and* Inguiph ’(q.v.); Commentaries concern- 
ing Roman Warfare (1598); Power Bookes of 
the Histories and the Agrkola of Tacitus 
(1581); and a magnificent edition of St 
Chrysostom (1610-13). 

SAVONAROLA, Girolamo (1452-98), Italian 
leiigious and political reformer, was bom of 
noble family at Ferrara and in 1475 entered 
the Dominican order at Bologna. He mms 
to have preached in 1482 at Florence; but 
bis first trial was a failure. In a convent at 
Brescia his zeal won attention, and in 1489 
he was recalled to Florence. His second 
appearance in the pulpit of San Marco— on 
the sinfulness and apostasy of the time— was 
a great popular triumph; and by some he 
was hailed as an inspired prophet. Under 
Lorenzo the Magnificent art and fixture 
Jiad felt the semi-pagan revival of the 13th 
century, whose spirit was utterly at variance 
with Savooarola^s conception of spintuality 
and Christian morality. To the adherents 
of the Medici !herefojm> Savonarola early 
became an object of susj]to*0fi. but 

church were at least not antngqni^ and 
when, in 1493, a reform of flhe^Dominia^ 
order in Tuscany was proposed under to 
auspices, it was approved by the pppe, aim 
Savonarola was narnm the first vkuvgMrsL 
But now his preaching began to nomt ptoly 
to a political revolution as the divinely- 
ordained means for the ngpom^ of 
religioa and morality, and he j 
advent of the ¥mdk under J 


of poRee.. After he 
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being completely in the ascendant. Now the 
Puritan of Catholicism displayed to the full 
his extraordinary genius and the extravagance 
of his theories. The republic of Florence 
was to be a Christian commonwealth, of 
which God was the sole sovereign, and His 
Gospel the law; the most stringent enact- 
ments were made for the repression of vice 
and frivolity; gambling was prohibited ; the 
vanities of dress were restrained by sumptuary 
laws. Even the women fiocked to the public 
square to fling down their costliest ornaments, 
and Savonarola's followers made a huge 
* bonflre of vanities Meanwhile his 
rigorism and his claim to the gift of prophecy 
ted to his being cited in 1495 to answer a 
charge of heresy at Rome and on his failing 
to appear he was forbidden to preach. 
Savonarola disregarded the order, but his 
diflicMUies at home increased. The new 
system proved impracticable and although 
the conspiracy for the recall of the Medici 
failed, and hve of the conspirators were 
executed, yet this very rigour hastened the 
reaction. Jn 1497 came a sentence of 
excommunication from Rome; and thus 
preduded from administering the sacred 
offices, Savonarola zealously tended the sick 
monks during the plague. A second ' bonfire 
of vanities * in 1498 led to riots; and at the 
new elections the Medici party came into 
power. Savonarola was again ordered to 
desist from preaching, and was fiercely 
denounced by a Franciscan preacher. 
Francesco da Puglia. Dominicans and 
Franciscans appeal^ to the interposition of 
divine providence by the ordeal of Are. 
But when the trial was to have come off 
(April 149^ difficulties and debates arose, 
destroying Savonarola's prestige and produc- 
ing a complete revulsion of public feeling. 
He was brou^t to trial for falsely claiming 
to have seen visions and uttered prophecies, 
for reUgious error, and for sedition. Under 
torture he made avowals which he afterwards 
withdrew. He was declared guilty and the 
sentence was confirmed by Rome. On May 
23, 1498, this extraordinary man and two 
Dominican disciples were strangled and 
burned, still professing their adherence to the 
Caffioltc Church. In morals and religion, 
not in ffieology, Savonarola may be regarded 
as a forenuiner of the Reformation. His 
works are mainly sermons, theological 
treatisiiia (the chief The Triumph of the Cross)^ 
some |>om8, and a discourse on the govern- 
ment of Florence. An edition appeared in 
ld33'<40j Ferrari ediM Prediche e Scriiti 
(19m fedom his Umre (1933). The p^t 
yfe iSr him h by Prof. Villari <1863 ; 2nd ed., 
mueii idtered, 1887; trans. by Linda Villari, 
1888). See English works by R. Madden 
muL W. R. auric (I878). Hc^rt Lucas, 
vaiari am) and R.,Ridolfl^ 
hmm. Mrs OUphant, of 
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burnt at Smithfleld, February 26, 1401, the 
ffirst victim in Eagim. 

SAXE» (1) John Goiftey (J81M7), Amican 
poet, bom at Hcghgat^ Vt, was by turn 
lawyer, Jouitiaiist. pohtidmi, lectum and 


journalist again. His numerous poems are 
mostly humorous and satirical. 

(2) Maurice, Comte de (1696-1750), usually 
called Marshal de Saxe, natural son of 
Augustus n. Elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, and Countess Aurora von Kdnigs- 
mark, was bom at Goslar. At twelve he ran 
off to join the army of Marlborough in 
Flanders, and next the Russo-Polish army 
before Stralsund (1711). He fought against 
the Turks in Hungary under Prince Eugene, 
and studied the art of war in France. In 
1726, elected Duke of Courland, he main- 
tained himself against Russians and Poles, 
but was compelled to retire in 1729. He took 
a brilliant part in the siege of Philippsburg 
(1734); and in the war of the Austrian 
succession he invaded Bohemia and took 
Prague by storm. In 1744, now marshal of 
France, he commanded the French army in 
Flanders, showed splendid tactical skill, and 
took several fortresses. In 1745 he defeated 
the Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy. In 
1746 he gained the victory of Raucoux, and 
was made marshal-general. For the third 
time, at Laffeld (July 2, 1747), he defeated 
Cumberland and capture B^gen-op-Zoom. 
He then retired to his estate of Chambord, 
and died November 30, 1750. His work on 
the art of war, hfes Piveries, was published in 
1751. See Carlyle's Frederick the Greats 
Lives by Karl von Weber (2nd ed. 1870), 
Saint-Ren6 Taillandier (1865), Vitzthum von 
Eckstftdt (1867), the Due de Broriie (1891), 
Brandenburg (1897) and J, Cohn, Les 
Campagnes du hiarichal de Saxe (3 vols. 
1901-06). 

SAXE-iroBURG-GOTHA, Alfred Ernest 
Albert, Prince of (1844-1900), second son of 
Queen Victoria, was born at Windsor Castle 
and studied at Bonn and Edinburgh before 
entering the royal navy in 1858. He was 
elected King of Greece in 1862, but declined 
the dignity. In 1866 he was created Duke of 
Edinburgh and in 1874 married the Russian 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna (1853- 
1920). In 1893 he succeeded his uncle as 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS, 'the Scholar' 
(c. 1140-1206), Danish chronicler and a 
Zealander by birth, was secretary to ^ 
Archbishop of Roskilde, at whose request ^ 
wrote the Ge^ta Danorum in 16 books. This 
fine example of early Renatssanoe Utmture, 

a legendary (bks. l-ix) and partly 
leal, is written after the style of Valerius 
Maximus. See O. Elton's translation of 
Books i-ix (1894) and C. Wetbiill, $a)co 
(1915). ^ ^ 

SAY, Jean Baptiste <1767-1852), French 
pohtical economist, born at Lyons, passed 
part of his youth in England. On the out- 
break of the Revolution he worked for 
Mirabeau on the Courrier de Piwvenra, and 
was secretary to the minister of froance^ 
In 179^1800 he edil^ La JHcade^ knd in H 
mtpounded the views of Adam Smith; A 
fnmhber of the tribunate In 1799,^ Os a 
protiegtagiunst the arbitrary tendencies of the 
coBsufaur govnmmeni he seaigned (lfl04L In 

iias IteJaSmed bisTiwfrdirdS^^ 

Idiii'ta Bntfa n d to study Iti ecoaoml^ 
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laid down the results in De rAngleterre et des 
anglais (1816). From 1819 he lectured on 
political economy, and in 1831 became 
professor at the College de France. He also 
wrote Catichisme d'^conomie politique (1815) 
and Melanges et correspondence (1833). As 
a disciple of Adam Smith and through his 
own writings his influence on French econ- 
omics of the first half of the 19th century was 
of the greatest importance. His grandson, 
L6on (1826-96), was a journalist, statesman 
and political economist. 

SAYCE, Archibald Henry (1845-1933), English 
philologist, bom at Shirehampton near 
Bristol, took a classical first from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1869, and became a 
professor of Assyriology (1891-1919). A 
member of the Old Testament Revision 
Company, he wrote on biblical criticism and 
Asmiology. 

SAl^RS, (1) l>»'othy Leigh (1893-1957), 
English writer, bom in Oxford. Perhaps the 
most celebrated detective-story writer since 
Conan Doyle. Her novels are distinguished 
by a taste and style unequalled at the time 
when they were written. Beginning with 
Clouds of IVitness (1926), she related the 
adventures of her hero Lord Peter Wimsev 
in various accurately observed milieux — such 
as advertising in Murder Must Advertise 
(1933) or campanology in The Nine Tailors 
(1934) — ^until, in Gaudv Night (1935) her 
characters started to walk out of their frames 
and she wrote no more about them. She next 
earned a reputation as a leading Christian 
apologist with two successful plays, The Zeal 
of Thy House (1937) and The Devil to Pay 
(1939), a cycle for broadcasting. The Man 
Born to he King (1943) and a closely reasoned 
essay The Mina of the Maker (1941). A 
translation of Dante’s Iqferno appeared in 
1949 and of Purgatorio in 1955. 

(2) James (1912- ), BriUsh physicist, a 
member of the British team associated with 
the atomic bomb project, became professor 
of Electron Physics at Birmingham (1946). 
In 1949 he was given a government award for 
his work on the cavity magnetron valve, of 
much importance in the development of 
radar. 

(3) Tom (1826-65), pugilist, was bom in 
' Pimlico, and became a bricklayer. From 

1849, when he fought his first fight, he was 
beaten only once, uiough under the average 
of middle-weight champions. His last and 
most famous contest with Heenan, the 
Benicia Boy, in 1860, lasted for 2 hours and 
6 minutes and ended after 37 rounds in a 
draw* A subscription of £3000 was raised 
for Sayers. An account of the Sawrs-Heenan 
fight nrst occurs in My Confidences by F. 
Loeker^Lampson (1896). 

$CALA, Della. SeeScAUoea. 

SCAUGER. skaTi-Jir, (1) Joseph Justus 
(1540-1^^, third son of (2), was bom at 
Agen. Mtu studying at Bordeaux, with his 
father and in Paris, acquired a surpassing 
WSfmm of the clasrics and eventually boasted 
till 1^^ 13 languages, ancient and 

^ilst in Fimtii he turned Protestant 
;ip#l!lhnr yirited Rngkiid and ScotlgniL 
Iheiim of le^ UPpeiM 
\ enpeeialiy through die htmty of hs 


ballads. In 1570 Scaliger settled at Valence 
and for two years studied under the jurist 
Cujacius. From 1572 to 1574 he was 
professor in Calvin’s College at Geneva. He 
then spent twenty years in France and there 
produced works which placed him at the 
head of European scholars. Among them 
arc his editions of Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius and Eusebius. By bis edition of 
Manilius and his De Emendatione Tentporum 
(1583) he founded modem chronology. 
From 1593 he held a chair at Leyden and to 
his inspiration Holland owes her long line of 
scholars. His last years were embittered by 
controversy, especially with the Jesuits, for 
whose mendacious scurrility, Scaliger was 
no match. By his combined knowledge, 
sagacity and actual achievement he holds the 
first place among the scholars of all time. 
See his Autobiography (trans. 1927), Life by 
Bemays (1855), works by Nisard (1852) and 
Tamizey de Larroque (1881), and Mark 
Pattison’s Essays (1889). 

(2) Julius Caesar (1484-1558), father of (1), 
according to the highly doubttui story of his 
famous son, was the second son of Bene- 
detto della Scala, descendant of a princely 
family of Verona and was brought up a 
soldier under his kinsman the Emperor 
Maximiliian gaining marvellous distinction 
in the French armies attempting the conquest 
of Italy. Despite these activtttes, he is said 
to have gained a knowledge of medicine and 
Greek. But it seems more probable that he 
was the son of a sign-painter, Benedetto 
Bordone, and that he graduated in medicine 
at Padua. He became a French citizen in 
1528 and settled at Agen, where he produced 
learned works on the Latin cases, on Theo- 
phrastus, Aristotle and Hippocrates. His 
poems of invective, as in nis attack on 
Erasmus, were considerable. See books by 
Nisard (I860) and Magen U880). 

SCANDERBEG. See Skanderbeo. 

SCARLATTI, (I) Alessandro (1659- 1725), 
Italian composer, bora at Palermo, Sicily. 
His musical career began in Rome, where in 
J 680 he produced his first opera. Tnis gained 
him the patronage of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, whose maestro di cappella he became. 
A few years later he went to Naples, where he 
was musical director at the court (1693-1703) 
and conducted the conservatoire there, He 
was the founder of the Neapolitan school of 
opera. He wrote nearly 120 operas; 35 of 
these survive, the most famous being Tigrane 
(1715). He also wrote 200 masses, 10 
oratorios, 500 cantatas and many motets and 
madrigals. See study by £. J. X^t (new od. 
1960). 

(2) Gttiseppe Domenico (1685-'! 757), son 
of (1), also a musician, bora at Naples, held 
many court appointments. In Rome (1709) 
he was official composer to the Queen of 
Poland, for whom he composed several 
operas. In Lisbon (1720) he semd the king, 
taught the Infanta Barbara, and In 17^ 
went to the Spanish Court in Madrid* 
He was also (1714-1^) cboinna^ of St 
Peier% Rome, and wrom mudi eburm 
music. Me was a skilled performer on the 
harpiichOfd mid it is as a writer of Mlisnt 
sonatas for this instrameot that be is best 
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remembered. He wrote over 600, and his 
work had an important effect on the develop- 
ment of the sonata form. See S. Sitwell, A 
Background for Domenico Scarlatti (1935). 
SCAELETT, (1) James, Baron Abtnger (1769- 
1844), born in Jamaica, studied at Trinity, 
Cambridge, took silk in 1816, and in 1819 
became Whig M.P. for Peterborough. 
Canning made him attorney-general, with a 
knighthood, in 1827; and in 1834, now lord 
chief baron of the Exchequer, he was created 
Baron Abinger. 

(2) Sir James Yorke (1799-1871), British 
General, second son of (1), was educated at 
Eton and Trinity. He commanded the 5th 
Dragoon Guards 1840-53, and on October 
25, 1854, led the heavy-cavalry charge at 
Balaclava. He subsequently commanded all 
the cavalry in the Crimea, and in 1865-70 
commanded at Aldershot. 

(3) Robert (c, 1499-1594), the Peterborough 
sexton who buried Catharine of Aragon and 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

SCARRON, Paul, ska-rd (1610-60), French 
writer was bom at Paris, the son of a lawyer, 
became an abbJ, and gave himself up to 
pleasure. About 1634 he paid a long visit to 
Italy, and in 1638 began to suffer from a 
malady which ultimately left him paralysed. 
He obtained a prebend in Mans (1643), 
tried physicians in vain, and, giving up all 
hope of remedy, returned to Paris in 1646 to 
depend upon letters for a living. From this 
time he began to pour forth endless sonnets, 
madrigals, songs, epistles and satires. In 
1644 he publtsh<xl Typhon, ou ia Gi^anto- 
machie\ and made a still greater hit with his 
metrical comedy. Jodelet, ou le Mattre Vaiet 


1929, was called back by the Nazis in 1933, 
and the following year, as minister of econo- 
mics, he restored the German trade balance 
by unorthodox methods and by undertaking 
an expansionist credit policy. He resigned his 
post as minister of economics in 1937, and in 
1939 was dismissed from his ofiice as presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank because of his 
disagreement with Hitler over the latter's 
rearmament expenditure. Charged with 
high treason and interned by the Nazis, in 
1945 he was acquitted by the Allies at 
Nuremberg of crimes against humanity, and 
was Anally cleared by the German denazifica- 
tion courts in 1948. In 1952 he advised Dr 
Mossadeq on Persia’s economic problems, 
and in 1953 set up his own bank in Dfisseldorf. 
Schacht, while deploring the excesses of the 
Nazi regime, helped to give it in its formative 
years financial stability and efficiency. See 
his autobiographical My First Seventy-six 
Years (1955). 

SCHADOW, shah'dd, name of a family of 
Prussian artists : 

(1) Friedrich WUhehn, changed surname to 
Schadow-Godenhaus (1789-1862), son of (2), 
was a painter of the Overbeck school, from 
1819 professor at Berlin, and in 1826-59 head 
of the Dfisseldorf Academy. See Hubner, 
Schadow und seine Schule (1869), 

(2) Johann Gottfried (1764-1850), father of 
(1) and (3), born at Berlin, became court 
sculptor and director of the Academy of Arts. 

(3) Rudolf (1786-1822), son of (2), also a 
sculptor, executed Spinning Girl and tlw 
Daughters of Leucippos at Chatsworth. His 
works include the quadriga on the Branden- 
burg Gate at Berlin. 


(1645), followed by jLcj rre/j and SCHAFER, Sir Edward Sharpey-. Sec 

lj!s Boutades du Capitan Matamore{i!htv\oi% Shar^-^hafer. _ . . 

taken from the Spanish), In 1648 appeared SCHAFF, ^haf (1819-93), Swiss-born 

his Virgile travesri (part i) and tU- popular American Presbyterian theologian, born at 


comedy, VHdritier ridicule. One of the 
bitterest satires against Mazarin which he 
wrote for the Fronde probably lost him his 
pensions. The burlesque predominates in 
most of his writing, but it is as the creator of 
the realistic novel that he will alw^s be 
remembered. Le Homan comique (1651-57) 
was a reaction against the euphuistic and 
interminable novels of Mile de Scud6ry and 
Honord d’Urfe. The work of Le Sage 


Coire in Switzerland, was privat-dozent in 
Berlin, when in 1 843 he was called to a chair 
at the German Reformed seminary at Mcr- 
cersburg, Penn, In 1 869 he became professor 
in the Union Seminary, New York. A 
founder of the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, he was president of the 
American Old Testament Revision Com- 
mittee. A mong his works arc a History of the 
Christian Church (enlarged form 1882-94), 


bef<i7Fieldrng and Smollett owes muclTto JJ^Blble BicHonary 

him. In 1652 ho married Fran?oise dAu- SCHAIX, ^ 

bignd, afterw'ards Madame dc Maintenon 


(q.v.), who brought an unknown decorum 
into his household and writings. Sec books 
bv Christian (1841), Morillot (1888), Boislisic 
(1894), Chardon (1904); Magne, Scarron ej 
son milieu (1924), Roman comique^ ed. 
Mawe (1938); and Jusserand’s introduction 
to Tom Browii’s Comical Works of Scarron 

SeXvk, Mratice, say* 0510-64), Fwm* 
renatssanoe poet* born at Lyons, a leader of 
the dcok iyommlse^ which paved the way for 
the Fidiade Ronsard). 


to China as a missionary m 1622, and at 
Pekin was entrusted with the reformation of 
the calendar and the direction of the mathe- 
matical school. By favour of the Manchu 
emperor the Jesuits obtained liberty to build 
churches (1644), and in fourteen years they 
are said to have made 100,000 converts. 
But in the next reign Schall was thrown into 
prison, and died there. A large MS. collec- 
tion of his Chinese writings is preserved in the 
Vatican. In Latin he wrote a history of the 
China Mission (1655). 

SCHAMYL. See Shamyl. 




in 1923 beeunk ptmident of the R^ibank, 
end founded ti new cutrency whk» eow 
the iniletiea of the mait. He tetlmed in 


■npber, Oeone SAiif (1788-1860), who 
wtUed in London in 1816, beenaaen dtaurihl*. 
m»«, painted n ftw oM picture^ Uneelted in 
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Lycia, lectured on art, and was the first 
secretary of the National Portrait Gallery 
(from 1857). 

SCHAJRNHORST, Gerhard Johann David von, 
shahrn'horst (1755-1813), German general, 
son of a HaxK>verian farmer, fought in 
Flanders, 1793-95. He directed the training* 
school for Prussian officers (1801). Wounded 
at Auerstddt and taken prisoner at Lfibeck, 
he was present at Eylau; from 1807 he 
reor^nized the Prussian army, introduced 
the short-service system, restored the morale 
of the Prussian army, so making it possible to 
defeat Napoleon at Leipzig (1813). But 
before that he died at Prague of a wound 
received at Grossgdrschen. See Lives by 
Klippel (1869-71) and Lehmann (1886-87). 
SCMARWENKA, Xaver, shahr^veng'ka (1850- 
1924), German-Polish pianist and composer, 
born at Samter near Posen, in 1881 started a 
music school in Berlin, and in 1891-98 was 
in New York. He composed symphonies, 
piano concertos and Polish dances. See his 
autobiography (1 922). 

SCHAUDINN, Mtz Richard, show'din (1871- 
1906), German zoolomst, born at Rosening- 
ken, in East Prussia, oecame director of the 
department of protozoological research. 
Institute for Tropical Diseases, Hamburg. 
He demonstrated the amoebic nature of 
tropica] dysentery, and with Hoffmann dis- 
covered the spirochaeta pallida which causes 
sy^lis (1905). 

SCIfAUKAL, Richard, shov/kahl (1874-1942), 
Austrian symbolist poet, born at Brfinn in 
1874; was in the Austrian civil service, and 
like Hofmannsthal turned away from the 
decadence of the declining Austrian empire to 
seek perfeaton in lyrical egression of poetic 
dreams in Verse (1896), Tage und Trdume 
(1899), Sehnsucht (1900), Ac., and Spditese 
(1943). 

SCHIELE, Carl Wilhelm, skayu (1742-86), 
Swedish chemist, bom at Stralsund (then 
Swedish), was a^renticed to a chemist at 
Gothenburg, and was afterwards chemist at 
Malmd, Stockholm, Uppsala and Koping. 
He discovered hydrofluoric, tartaric, benzoic, 
arsenious, molybdic, lactic, critic, maitc, 
oxalic, gallic, and other acids, and separated 
chlorine (1774), baryta, oxygen, glyccrtiie 
(1783), and sul|murcaed hydrogen. He first 
described the pigment call^ Scneele^s green, 
or arsenite of copper, and scheelite or tung- 
sten. He showed in 1777, independently of 
Priestley, that the atmosphere consists chiefly 
of two igbes, one supporting combustion, the 
other preventing it. In 1783 he desmbed 
'ttnissic add. His papers were translated by 
Dobbin (1931) See Life by O. Zekert 
(193 ij 

SCHBBKMA&ERS, Pieter, skaymah-kdrs 
(1S91-1770), Belgian sculptor, Noilek«(is* 
tnasun*, was bom and died at Antwerp, lived 
London !735 h 69, and executed several 


fnoamni^ts and portrait bum, including 
OiMe of Idead and Diyden in Westminster 




German 

„ in. commanded 

1910-18 and 
JaXlind. 


(1826-86), German poet and novelist, born 
at Carlsruhe, was bred for the law at Heidel- 
berg, Munich and Beiiin, but in 1852 storted 
for Italy and began to write. His best book 
is Der Trompeter von Sdekingen (1854), a 
romantic and humorous tale in verse. Other 
works include Ekkehard (1857); Caudeamus 
(1867); /fi/g/deo (1884), and /im/perirs (1863) 
— ^romances; and poems. He settle at 
Carlsruhe in 1 864. Sec Lives by Prdlss (19(K2), 
SallwUrk (1920). 

SCHEFFER, Ary ( 1 795-1858), French i 
bora at Dordrecht, Holland, of a « 
father, studied under Gudrui, and 

known for his subject pictures and p 

in the romantic style. Puvis do CnavanneS 
(q.v.) was his pupil. \ 

SCHEFFLER, Johann. See AKoetus. 
SCHEIDEMANN, Piilli|ip, (1865- 

1939), German socialist political leader, was 
minister of finance and colonies in the 
provisional government of 1918, and first 
chancellor of the republic (1919). 
SCHELLING, Priedridi WBhelm Joseph von 
(1775-1854), German philosopher, born at 
Leonberg in WCirttemberg, studied at 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, and from 1798 
lectured on philosophy at Jena as successor 
to Fichte. In 1803-08 he was professor at 
Wfirzburg; then until 1820 secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Munich; again 
professor at Erlangen until 1827, when he 
returned to Munich ; and finally from 1841 at 
Berlin. His works may be grouped into three 
periods, in the first of which (1797-1800), 
embracing the Philosophy a/ Nature (1799) 
and Transcendental Philosophy (1800), he was 
under the influence of Fichte; the second 
(1801-03) culminates in the * Philosophy of 
Identity \ Schelling*s lights being Spinoza 
and Boehme; the third and least valuable 
represents the growth of bis Positive (in 
opposition to the previous Oitical or Nega- 
tive) Philosophy. He began as an adherent 
of Fichte's principle of the Ego as the 
supreme pnneipte of pldlosophy, and 
developed the pantheism dmraeteristtc of 
the idealism of Fichte and Hegd. In the 
Philosophy of Nature writingi and in The 
World-Soul (1797-99) he SttppkfiieiitS the 
Ficbtian Ego or Absolute by showing 
that the whole of Nature may be regarded as 
an embodiment of a process by whm Spint 
tends to rise to a consciousness ci Itself. The 
Transcendental Idealism (ISOB) s^ka of the 
two fundamental andxxHtipWinmitary scieaces, 
Traasoendcfiui Philosophy and ^^lative 
Physics. The prointaed PdtB^ PhSosophy 
which was to advance beyond merely 
negative or critical philosopl^ eame lo he 

1861; new ed. 1927-m See^bo^ 
Nosck (1859), Plitt (Ufb, Bwjter 

Cy5), W^„ 

Germto Protestant tbeofog^n. bora tn 
Dfigerksi in Zllrfcf^ was pw&ssor of IJeo- 
loiyatHeideHiergfromlBM. His 
bOdJent (1864) is «a astemfit «o ocmtnia the 
brnnhOi duuacter of Jesus and entirely 
etimliMte Rie supmatunil. 
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SCHIAPARELLI, Gfovama Virgfaiio, skyah' 
oah--reVli (1835-1910), ItaUiin astronomer, 
bCHti at Savigliano, Piedmont, worked under 
F- O, W. Struve (q.v.) at Pulkova, was head 
of Brera observatory, Milan, studied meteors 
and double stars, aiu discovned the * canals * 
^^Mars (1877) and the asteroid Hesperia 

SCHICRELE, Rend, Mk'e-U (1883-1940), 
German Alsatian writer, born at Oberehn- 
hetm, wrote poems, novels including the 
trilogy Das Brbt am Rhein (1925-31), and 


3vjvsirj.-^AA* Prana Anton von, SHee- (1817- 
1879), Russian philologist or Ostiak and 
other Siberian tongues. 

SCHOXER. 0) Fenifaiaiid Canning Scott 
(1864^1937), British pramatist philosopher, 
tutor at.Co^us Christi College, Oxford, and 
professor of Philosophy (1929) at Los 
Angeles, wrote Humanism (1903), his name 
for ptmraatlim. Logic for Use (1929), Ac. 
See stubby Abel (195!$). 

(2) dobann Ouristoph Friedrich von (1759- 
1805), German master of the historical 
drama, poet and historian, was born Novem- 
ber 10, the son of an army surgeon, in the 
service of the duke of WOrttemberg at 
Marbach on the Ncckar. He was educated at 
the grammar school at Ludwigsburg, and 
intended for the church, but at thirteen, at 
the persona] behest of the duke, was obliged 
to attend the latter*s military academy, 
studying the law instead of theology, but 
* finally qualified as a surgeon (1780) and was 
posted to a regiment in Stuttgart. Although 
outwardly conforming weil, he found an 
outlet for his true feelmgs in the reading and 
eventually Writittg of Sturm und Drang verse 
and plays. His fist play. Die Muber (1781), 
published at his own expense, was, dh account 
of its seemintdy »aarchk»l and revolutionary 
appeal, an instant aucoass when it reached the 
stage at Mannheim the following year. But 
its noble revolutionary hero, Karl Moor, 
does fiiia% recognise the social order in the 
mefiKueble words * Two such men as 1 would 
destroy ^ entire moral structure of the 
worid^» SdiBler played truant from his 
regimeut to attend the performanoe, was 
arrested bot, forbidden to write as^thing but 
medical works in the futi^ fied and, m 
hiding at Beueibach, finished the plays, 
Fiesco and Mebaie um Liebe (1783). For a 
few ntonflis he was dramatist to the Mann- 
heim theatre. He next issued a theatrical 
lountai, l>fe thebdsehe Tkaiia^ begun in 1784, 
in which were first printed most of his Don 
Carlos^ many of hia best poems, and the 
stories Vtgibrediugmi waioeeaer iSm and Der 
Gftriwwi^* In he went by invitation 
to Letnalg; end H IMesden, where K5m^ 
was Hvmib^ he fotuid test iwm emotional 
excUemeni and pecuniary worries. Here he 
finished Don Carhs (1787), written in blank 
verse, not prose, his first mature fday, 
thouA it aufibn artistiQifiy from eKoessive 
hmgi^ and Iwdt of tmity. AmoiifR the 
fin^ fruits of his ditemmoas with iCfinier 
ttd hti drde are the poeeas An din Fmnde, 
at« fnagaifloeiffiy sat to iwn^ 

»JUs cionl and DIs RMnstinr, 

After two yetfs in DnesdeQ and an mtoppy 


love affair (not the first) he went to Weimar, 
where he studied KanL met his future wife, 
Charlotte von Lengefeid, and began his 
history of the revolt of the Netherlands. In 
1788 be was api^inted honorary professor of 
History at Jena, and married, but his health 
broke down with overwork from writing a 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, the letters 
on aesthetic education (1795) and the famous 
Vber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung 
(1795-96), in which he differentiates ancient 
from modem poetry by their different 
approaches to nature. His short-lived literary 
magazine. Die Horen (1795-97), was followed 
by the celebrated Xerden (1797), a collection 
of satirical epigrams against philistinism and 
mediocrity in the arts, in which the newly 
found friendship between Goethe and Schiller 
found mutual expression. This inspired the 
great ballads (1797-98) Der Toucher^ Der 
Ring des Polykrates^ Die Kranische des 
Ibykus, the famous Lied von der Clocke, 

’ Song of the Bell completed in 1799 and, 
under Shakespeare’s spell, the dramatic 
trilogy, Wallenstein (1796-99), comprising 
WaiTenstein*s Lager, Die Piccolomini, and 
Wallenstein's Tod, the greatest historical 
drama in the German language. This was 
followed by Maria Stuart (1^^* trans. 

S. Spender 1957), a remarkable psychological 
study of the two queens, Elizabeth and Mary, 
in which the latter by her death gains a moral 
victory. The historical inaccuracies, how* 
ever, hardly commend the one-time professor 
of history. Again, in Die Jun^rau von 
Orleans (1801) St Joan dies on the battlefield 
and is resurrected; no doubt in the interests 
of drama. Die Braut von Messina (1803) 
portrays the relentless feud between two 
hostile brothers,* and the half-legend of 
Wiihelm TeU ^1804) is made by SchiUer a 
dramatic -manifesto for political freedmn. 
TThere is a fragment of Demetrius^ his un- 
finished work. He was ennobled (1802), fell 
ill (1804) and died May 9, 1805, at Weimar. 
Sec collected works, mtro. C. G. Kdmer 
(1812-15), Lives by Thomas Carlyle (1825), 
R. Weltrich (1855-99), J. Sime (1882), H. W. 
Nevioson (1889), K. Berger (1905-09), F. 
Strich (1927), H. Cysarz (1934), E. Tonnelat 
(1934), A. Buchenwaid (1937), and studies by 
L. Bettermann (3rd ed. 1905), J. G. Robeftson 

r S), T. Rea (1906), V. Basdi (1911), 
Berger (1939). H. Hefele (1940). E. 
Spranger (1941), £. L. Stahl (1954), 
SCHILUNC, Johamies (1828-1910), German 
setdptor, born at Mittweida in Saxoi^, 
professor of Art in Dresden (1868-1906), 
executed ^ four noups of the Seasons for 
Dresden; the Nied^waid monument of 
Germania (1883) opposite Bingen: and he 
also executed monuments of Schfller for 
Vienna, the Emperor Maximilian for Trieste, 
dbc. 

aft 9***"%* 

Amt (1778-1850. Biul^ auOior. 
BinnMhiiin, « Qni^. it 1818 tobM tito 
Morav&ii oMaBUitiim. Htr .Mw, wmila 
[1813t«(D inciiwte tw6 m jm M . 

Smftd Ktman^ 
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Philipp (1808-80), the authority oji mosses, 
born at Strasbourg, became an extraordinary 
professor at Bonn. He prepared the first map 
of plant distribution (1898), studied the 
development of starch grains and introduced 
the term chloroplast. His father's uncle, 
Karl Friedrich (1803-67), made important 
contributions to plant morphology. 
SCHINKEL, Karl Friedrich (1781-1841), 
German architect, born at Ncuruppin in 
Brandenburg, in 1820 became professor at 
the Berlin Royal Academy, designed military 
buildings, Berlin, in classical style, museums, 
churches, &c. He also attained distinction 
as a painter and illustrator. See monograph 
by F. Stahl (1912). 

SralRACU, Baldor von, sheer'aK^i (1907- ), 
German Nazi politician, born in Berlin, 
became a party member in 1925, a member of 
the Reichstag in 1932, and in 1933 founded 
and organized the Hitler Youth, of which he 
was leader until his ajmointment as Gauleiter 
of Vienna in 1940. Captured in Austria in 
1945 and tried before the Nuremberg 
Tribimal, he was found guiltv of participating 
in the mass deportation of Jews, and was 
sentenced to 20 years' imprisonment See 
The Frice cf Glory by his wife (1960). 
SCHLAF, Johannes, shlahf (1862-1941), 
German novelist and dramatist, born at 
Querfuit, studied at Berlin and with Holz 
wrote Papa HanUet (1889), a volume of short- 
stories, Die Familie Selicke (1890), a social 
drama, and the novel Peter Boies Freite 
(1902), &c. 

SCHLACINTWEIT, sMah'ginhvU. the name 
of five brothers, born in Munich, distin- 
guished as travellers and scientific writers on 
geography; 

(1) Adolf von (1829-57), worked closely 
toother with Hermann (1826^82) and Robert 
(1533-85). Hermann and Adolf published 
two books (1850-54) on the physical geog- 
raphy of the Alps ( 1 850, 1 854). Wilhelm von 
Humboldt then had them recommended to the 
British East India Company, which sent the 
three brothers to India to make observations 
on terrestrial magnetism, altitudes in the 
Deccan, the Himalayas, Tibet, Assam, &x:, 
Hermann was the first European to cross the 
Kunlun mountains. Adolf was put to death 
by the emir of East Turkestan. Robert 
bmme professor of Geography at Giessen 
in 1863, travelled to the United States and 
wrote on the Pacific railway (1870), California 
(1871) and the Mormons (1874). See their 
Results of a Scientific Mission to India and 
High Asia (1860-69). 

(2) Eduard von (1831-66), a fourth brother, 
took part in the Spanish invasion of Morocco 
(185^^), wrote an accotmt of it and fell at 
Kissuii^ fighting for Bavaria against the 
Prussians. 

(3) Emfi von (1835-1904), the fifth brother, 
be^me a lawer, but wrote Buddhism in Tibet 
(London 1860), Die KBn^e von Tibet (1865), 
IrMm in WortundBUd (1880-81), dtc. 

(4) Hamun von. See under (1), 

^ mRebettvho. See under (1). 

nraiiier or nom at Hanover, stimieu 
^ flieeloiy at GOltingea, but eoon turned to 


literature. In 1795 he settled in Jena, and in 
1796 married a widow, Caroline Bdhmer 
(1763-1809), who separated from him in 1803 
and married Schell ing. In 1798 he became 
professor of Literature and Fine Art at Jena, 
and in 1801-04 he lectured at Berlin. Most 
of the next fourteen years he spent in the 
house of Madame de Stael at Coppet, though 
he lectured on Dramatic Art and Literature 
(Eng. trans. 1815) at Vienna in 1808, and was 
secretary to the crown prince of Sweden 
1813-14. From 1818 till his death (May 12. 
1845) he was professor of Literature at Bonn. 
He is famous for his translations of 17 plays 
of Shakespeare, revised, and the remaining 
plays translated by D. Tieck and W. Baudis4 
sin, which versions are still regarded as thq 
best. He also translated works by Dante,' 
Calderon, Cervantes and Camoens, and' 
edited the Bhagavad-Gita and the Ramayana. 
A leading figure of the romantic movement, 
he severely criticized Schiller, Wieiand and 
Kotzebue, although his own poetry was 
lifeless. His lectures, essays and history of 
fine arts are still valued. See A. Sidgwick, 
Caroline Schiegel and her Friends (1889), and 
study by O. Brandt (1919). 

(2) Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von (1772-1 829), 
the greatest critic produced by the German 
romantic movement, brother of (1), was bom 
at Hanover, March 10, and educated at 
Gottingen and Leipzig. He abducted in 1798 
Dorothea (1763-1839), daughter of Moses 
Mendelssohn, wife of the Jewish merchant 
Veit, and mother of Veit the religious painter, 
and next year utilized his experiences in a 
notorious romance, Lucinde, He then joined 
his brother at Jena, and with him wrote and 
edited the journal Das Athenaeum, in the 
interests of Romanticism. The Charakterhth 
kea und Rritiken (1801) contain some of both 
brothers' best writing. From 1808 down to 
his death at Dresden, Friedrich, who had 
become a devout Roman Catholic, 
employed in the public service of Austria; it 
was he who penned the Austrian proclama- 
tions against Napoleon in 1809. His best- 
known Books are lectures on the Philosophy 
of History (Eng. trans. 1835) and History oj 
Literature (trans. 1859). There are also 
English versions of his Philosophy of Life 
(1847) and Lectures on Modern History 
(1849). Ober die Sprache utui Weisheit dcr 
Indier (1808) was a pioneer for the study of 
Sanskrit in Europe. See his Letters to his 
brother (1890), and studies by C Enders 

S F. Imle (1927) and B. von Wiese 

CHER, shWKHer, (1) Ai^ (1821 
1868), Germnn philologist, to 1850 became 
professor of Slavonic Languages at Prague, 
and in 1857 honorary profwor at Jena, 
compiled the Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo^Germanic Languages (4th ed« 1 876 ; Eng. 
trans. 1874-77). Memoir by Lefinann 
(1870). 

(2) Kmt von (1882-^1934), Oerman general 
and politidan, bom at Bnmdenburg, was on 
the general staff during Wortd War 1* 
Minister of war in von Papen^s governm^j 
of 1932. he succeeded him as chancellor, tot 
failure to obtain didtatonal contmi 
provided Hitkjr wi^ his opportunity to seize 
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power in 1933. Schleicher and his wife were 
executed by the Nazis on a trumped-up 
charge of treason. See study by R. von 
Reibnitz (1932). 

SCHLEIDEN, Matthias Jakob, shitden (1804- 
1881), German botanist, born at Hamburg, in 
1839 became professor of Botany at Jena, 
and in 1863 at Dorpat. He did much to 
establish the cell-theory. 
SCHLEIERMACHER, Friedrich Ernst Daniel, 
shli'^r-mak-KHer (1768-1834), German theo- 
logian and philosopher, born at Breslau, 
having broken from the dogmatic narrowness 
of the Moravians, studied philosophy and 
theology at Halle. From 1797, then a 
preacher in Berlin, he was closely allied with 
the devotees of Romanticism. In his Reden 
Uber Religion (1799), Monologen (1800), and 
Grundlmien einer Kritik der bisherigen 
Sittenlehre (1803) he expounded that hostility 
to the traditional moral philosophy and the 
Kantian ethic to which he had already (1801) 
given expression in the ‘ Confidential Letters 
on Schiegcl’s Lncinde\ The translation of 
Plato, begun by him and Schlegel, was 
carri^ through in 1804 - 10 by Schlciermachcr 
alone. He was professor at Halle (1 804-06) 
and Berlin (1810). He was equally eminent 
as a preacher, and was the soul of the move- 
ment which led to the union in 1817 of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia. 
He produced Die Weihnachtsfeier (1 806 ; Eng 
trans. Christmas Eve, 1 889) ; a critical treatise 
on the first epistle to Timothy (1807); and 
his most important work. Der christliche 
C/awhe (1821-22; 6th ed. 1884). Afterwards 
appeared a work on Christian ethics, a Life of 
Jesus, Sermons and letters (partly trans. by 
Frederica Rowan, I860). He taught that 
religion, philosophy and science do not 
contradict one another, but that religion 
needed to be purged of metaphysical and 
dogmatic refiections. See his Correspon- 
dence (1852- 87); Lives by Schenkcl (1868), 
Dilthcy (1870; new cd. 1922); studies by 
Bender (1876--78), Diebow (1894), Fischer 
(1899), Wchrung (1927), R, Munro (1903). 
W. B. Sclbie (1913), J. A, Chapman (1932), 
A. R. Osborn (1934) and R. B, Brandt (1941). 
SCHLICR, Moritz (1882-1936), German 
philosopher, one of the leaders of the 
* Vienna Circle ’ of logical positivists, bom 
in Berlin, was professor in Rostock, Kiel and 
from 1922 in Vienna, He was an early 
exponent of Einstein's relativity theories and 
in Allgemine Erkenntnislehre (1918) fore- 
shadoim some of the doctrines of Wittgen- 
stein's Traetatus, Other important works 
include Problems of Ethics (1930; trans. 
1939) and the collected essays (1938). He 
was riiot down on the steps of the universitv 
by a student whose thesis he had rejected. 
See A. J. Ayer, Logical Positivism (I960). 
SCHLIEFF^, Aln^, Coont von, shleefen 
(1833-1913), Prussian field-marshal, bom in 
Beriin, who advocated the plan which bears 
his name (1895) on which German tactics 
were unsuccessfully based in the first World 
W®!** ftt Ao avent of a German war on two 
frtmts, ^ envisaged a German bieak-throu^h 
m Belgium and the diafeai of France within 
six weeks by a colossal right^wheel Banking 
movement mrough Holland and then south- 


wards, cutting off Paris from the sea, holding 
off the Russians meanwhile with secondary 
forces. See study by G. Ritter (trans. 1958) 
SCHLIEMANN, Heinrich, shlee'mahn (1822- 
1890), German archaeologist, the excavator 
of the sites of Mycenae and with Dorpfeld 
(q.v.) of Troy, born at Neubuckow, went into 
business at home, in Amsterdam (1842-46) 
and in St Petersburg (1846-63), acquiring a 
large fortune and a knowledge of the prin- 
cipal modern and ancient European lan- 
guages. Ho retired early in order to realize 
his ambition, set out in his Ithaka, der 
Pehponnes and Troja (1869), of vindicating 
Homer by excavating the mound of MIssarlik, 
the traditional site of Troy, which city current 
Homeric criticism held to be part of the 
Homeric myth. Official delays overcome, 
excavations were begun in 1 872 and his first 
publication Trojanische AlthertUmer (1874) 
sceptically received. Assisted by the profes- 
sional Dorpfeld, he discovered nine super- 
imposed city sites, one of which contain^ a 
considerable treasure, which he overhastily 
identified as Priam’s, although part of an 
earlier pre-Homeric site. The Trojan findings 
he presented to the German nation in 
violation of his agreement with the Turkish 
government, and after compensation was 
paid, they were housed in the Ethnological 
Museum in Berlin (1882). He also excavated 
the site of Mycenae (1876), the treasure of 
which is in the Athens Polytechnic, in Ithaca 
(1869 and 1878), at Orchomcnos (1881-82) 
and at Tiryns (1884-85), and his reports were 
published and translated under these names. 
An amateur who had the courage to keep his 
own counsel in the face of expert opinion, he 
was responsible for some of the most spec- 
tacular archaeological discoveries of moaern 
times. See his autobiography (1891), study 
by Scbuchhardt (trans. 1891), Life by Emil 
Ludwig (1931), Cottrell, The Bull of Minos 
(1953) and R. Payne The Gold of Troy 
(I960). 

SCHMELZER, Joiuuui Heinrich (1623-80), 
Austrian composer, son of a soldier, was 
trained as a musician in the em^or's service 
and won fame throughout Europe as a 
violinist. In 1679 he became Kapellmeister 
to Leopold I, but next year died of the plague 
in Prague, whence the court had fled from 
the great epidemic in Vienna. The first to 
adapt the tunes of the Viennese street 
musicians and Tyrolean peasants to the more 
sophisticated instrumental styles of the court, 
he is often regarded as the true fatiier of the 
Viennese waltz. 

SCHMIDT, ( 1 ) Bemhnrd ( 1 879- 1 935), German 
astronomer of Swedish-German ongin, born 
at Nargcn, Estonia, studied optics in Sweden 
and made a precarious living grinding reflec- 
tors at Jena with his left hand, as his right 
had been lost in early youth. In 1^6 
he beoune associated with the Berjpdorf 
observatory near Hamburg. In 1932 he 
devised a method to overcome aberration of 
the image in spherical mirrors and Imses, by 
the introduction of a correcting plate at the 
centre of curvature. This was utflleed In the 

0^' 

German astronomer, bom at Eutm, becaipe 
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nj 1658 director of Uie natlonat observatory 
in Athens. An eminent selenographer, be 
suggested Uiat the moon's surmce is still 
changing slightly. He also published a map 
ofthe moon (1875). 

(3) Johannes (1877-1933), Danish biologist, 
born at Jggerspris, solved the problem of the 
European eel’s life-history, by his discovery 
of the breeding-ground on the ocean bed 
near Bermuda in 1904. 

SCHNABEL, Artur, shnah'bH (1882-1951), 
Austrian pianist and composer, bom in 
Lipnik. studied under Leschetizky and 
made his d£but at the age of eight. He 
taught In Berlin, making frequent concert 
appearances throughout Europe and America, 
and with the advent of the Nazi government, 
settled first in Switzerland, then in America 
from 1939. He was an authoritative player 
of a small range of German classics — notably 
Bee^oven, Mozart and Schubert; his com- 
positions include a piano concerto, chaml^r 
music and piano works. See Life by C. 
^erchtnger (1957). 

SCHNITZER, Eduard* See Emin Pasha. 
SCTNnZLER, Arthur (1862-1931), Austrian 
dramatist and novelist of Jewish origin, bom 
m Vienna, was a physician before he turned 
playwright His highly psychological, often 
strongly erotic short plays and novels, 
executed with great technical skill, frequently 
imderiiim some sodlaj problem, mostly against 
the familiar ea^-going Viennese background, 
as in Anatoli\S93) and Reigen (1900), which 
are cycles of one-act plays linked with one 
another by the overlapping of one of the 
characters until the chain is completed by a 
character of the last meeting one from the 
first as in the film La Honde (1950). Other 

a notable wcirks inciucfc Der grUne Kakadu 
IJebeiei (1895), Der Weg ins Freie 
Pro/esKfr Bernhardi (1912), on anti- 
nn, and FUichi in die rinjtternis (1931). 
Se>ml have been translated into English. 
SCHNOBR VON CAROLSFELD, Baron 
Jute (1794-1872), German historical and 
landscape painter, born at Leipzig, became 
moctated with the school of Coraelius and 
Overb^k, who went back for their inspiration 
to tepfeael s jp^ecessors. He was professor 
Historical Painting at Munich (1827), and 
pawM frescoes of the Nibeiungenlied, 
Oiartemagiie. Barbarossa, Ac. In 1846 he 
tMCame professor at Dresden and director of 
tegalleh^. nemmtTatndiheNibeiungen,de^ 
«yg^^wM>d:«lass windows, Ac, 

1425-1502), Gtmm 
pratgrfe Mamz, the partner of Gutonbm 
whose son-in-law he waa and with 
Pnnt^ most probably the Mazarm 
1456, although this work is also 
esam^ for Gutenberg, by whose name it Is 
Icnom. In 1457 they issued the Matnx 
' on which the name of 

Al^the teth of GutenboB and Fust 
^ feventor of 
by Both (1892). 
ten (1831- 
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5868-69, and was commander-in-chief 1888- 
1895. 

SCHOLES» Percy Alfred* skdiz (1877-1958), 
English musioologist bom at L^s, gradu- 
ated at Oxford m 1908, and as univml^ 
extension lecturer there, at Manchester, 
London and Cambridge, as music critic to the 
Observer (1920-25), as the first music adviser 
to the B.B.C., and as the editor of The Oxford 
Companion to Music (1938), widely fostered 
m^ical appreciation and knowledge. But 
it is as the author of 7%e Puritans and Music 
(1934) and The Life of Dr Burney (1948) that 
his reputation as musicologist rests. He was 
awarded the O.B.E. in 1957. i 

SCHOMBERG, (1) Fiedeii^ Hermann, tsi 
Duke of (1615-90), German general in Frenchl 
and British service, bom at Heidelberg.^ 
fought against the Imperialists in the Thirty ' 
Years’ War. He was captain In the Scottish 
Guards in the French army (1652-54), fought 
at the battle of the Ehmes (1658), and, 
though a Protestant, obtained a marshal's 
baton in 1675. After the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685), he retired to Portugal 
and afterwards took service under the Elector 
of Brandenburg. He commanded under 
William of Orange in the English expedition 
(1688), was made K.G. and created Duke of 
Schomberg (1689) and was commander-tn* 
chief in Ireland. He conducted the Ulster 
campaign, but was killed at the battk of the 
Boyne. 

(2) Melnhard, Ist Duke of Leinster and And 
Duke of Schomberg (1641-1719), Brifish 
soldier, son of (1), after serving under ihc 
French and the Elector of Brandenburg, 
commanded the right wing in the battle of the 
Boyne (1690) and fought in the Spanish 
Succession war. 

SCHOMBURGK, Sir Robert Hermum, ^ork 
(1804-65), Prussian-bom British traveller and 
ofikial, surveyed (1831) in the Virgin Islands, 
where he was a merchant and waa sent by 
the Royal Geographical Society, to explore 
British Guiana (1831-35). In .ateendmg the 
Berbice River he discovered the magnmeent 
Victoria Regia lily, described in his British 
Ouktna (London 1840) and magnificent Views 
in the Interior Guiana (fote 1841). In 
1841-43 he was employed by gcmrtliment in 
Guiana to draw the tonfH^onlroverted 
* Schomburgk-Une * at a jpromonal boun- 
dary with Vaseguela and and m 1844 

was knij^ted. He was accompaoM by bis 
brother RMiiinl wtso wrote Betsen 

inBritUch Guiana, 1847-48) 

In 18^ Sir Robert nobteed alteorp^ <»/ 
Ba/jbadoes, In 1848-57 be wag fifilM consul 

(1799-1M8), Gonma chwnkt, ton 
Moiztai^ WOrtteroberi, ftom M2> profo- 
lor at Baiel, dteoworf oaoM. yiiO^on 
and collodioa, and e ap orimentoo «a ooqfsni. 

(1874->951). 

Anatriaa oompoier, bona fa Vfaua, lowneo 
die vfolfa aa a ttM fton ><*■<*”' 

fa oomtetpotat, ha wa. mtMg aaiMaiKhL 
iiilib t— d e> bo eniMd W fawf 
ORteiinKtag oparmn oMiit 
wA aaifa veria w tha MringaoMt 
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Nacht (1899) and the mammoth Ourr^tte^r 
(1900)4 and from 1901 until 1903, whenne 
returned to^ Vienna, he was in Berlin as 
conductor of a cabaret orchestra and teacher. 
His search for a persona] musical style began 
to show in such works as his first Chamber 
Symphony^ which caused a riot at its first 
performance in 1907 through its abandon- 
ment of the traditional concept of tonality, 
and Schdttberg's works up to the time of his 
military service in the first World War are 
written in the style that has come to be 
known as * atonal *. From this position, he 
evolved the discipline known today as 
twelve-note* or 'seriaP music. At the 
end of the first World War he taught In 
Vienna, visited Amsterdam, and then became 
a professor at the Prussian Academy of Arts 
until he was exiled by the Nazi government 
in 1933 and settled In America. A teacher 
of untmial authority and integrity, Schdnberg 
avoided any sort of propaganda for his own 
music and theories botn in the lecture hall 
and in his text-books, and his later works 
such as the piano concerto. The Survivor from 
Warsaw and the Third String Quartet have 
shown that despite the originality and com- 
plexity of his style, it can be^me a vehicle for 
deeply moving and profound works. Sec 
books in Wellesz (1925), Lelbowitz (1949) 
and StuKxenschmiti (I960). 

SCHONGAUEit, or S^n, Martin, shdn'- 
gow»ir (1450-91), German painter and 
engraver, was bom at Colmar. His famous 
Madonna of the Hose Garden altar-piece at 
Colmar, one of the most exquisite of early 
representations of the Virgin, shows Flemish 
infhimioe, probably that of Rogier van der 
Weyden. Other religious paintings attributed 
to Sdiongaoer have not been authenticated, 
but well over 100 of his engraved plates have 
survived, including The Passion^ Toe Wise and 
Fooiish y^tftins. Adoration cf the MagU and 
other reUgious subjects, executed with a 
delicacy of line and a feeling for modelling 
and composition unequalled among 15th- 
centuiy German engravers. See studies by 
K. Wmlatid (1907) and E. Bt^ner (1941). 

SCHOOU^KAFT, H«nry Rowe (1793-1864), 
American ethnologist, bom in Albany 
county, K.Y„ hi 1820 went with General 
Cass to take Superior as geologist. In 1822 
he became Indian agent for the tribes round 
the iakixi, and in 1823 married a wife of 
Indian Mood. In 1832 he commanded an 
expedition which discovered the sources of 
the Mississippi {Narrathe^ 1834). >^lle 
superintendent for the Indians, he negotiated 
treaties by which the government acquired 
16.000,000 acres. In 1845 he collected the 
statistics the She Nations {Notes on the 
Iromeois^ For the government he 

" routing the Indkm 

i* vols. 1851'*-'S/). 
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becamepr/mrdbxntfinBerlin. He boldly held 
his lectures at the same times as Hegel, but 
without success. In 1821 he finally retired to 
Frankfurt-am-Main, a lonely, violent and 
unbefriended man, who shared his bachelor’s 
existence with a poodle, named * Atma or 
* world soul ’. in him feeling and reason 
were in perpetual conflict ; his disposition was 
severe, mistrustful and suspicious. Lastly, he 
believed that he had founded a philosophy 
which made him the successor of Socrates, 
yet saw himself and his thinking passed over, 
and .what he regarded as the fatuous ravings 
of Hegel, Schelling and Fichte praised as the 
hipest wisdom. The cardinal articles of his 
philo^phical creed were: first. Subjective 
Idealism — ^i.e. that the world is my idea, a 
mere phantasmagoria of my brain, and 
therefore in itself nothing; secondly, that the 
possibility of knowledge of the ’thing-in- 
itself* was demolished for ever by Kant; 
and thirdly, that to the intuition of genius 
ideas of Art are accessible — ^the only know- 
ledge not subservient to the Will and to the 
needs of practical life. Finally, WiU, the 
active side of our nature, or Impulse, is the 
key to the one thing we know directly from 
the inside — i.e. the self, and therefore the key 
to the understanding of all things. WiU is the 
creative, primary, while Idea is the secondary, 
receptive factor in things. His chief work. 
The World as Will and Idea (1819; trans. 
Haldane and Kemp. 8th ed. 1937) expounds 
the logic, metap^ics, aesthetics and ethics 
of this view. Seeing and Colours (1816) 
contains practically Goethe’s entire theory 
of colour, and Parerga and Paralipomena 
(1851) Schopenhauer’s occasion^ papers. 
The doctrine of the will re-appears in the 
philosophies of Nietzsche, Bermn, James 
and Dewey, but his influence has oeen greater 
in the world of literature, not least upon 
Thomas Mann. Frauenstftdt edited his 
complete works (1876). See also Selected 
Essays by E. B. Bax 0891) and W. Jek^dl, 
The Wisdom of Schopenhauer (191 1), Gemian 
Lives by W. von Gwinner (1862) and X. 
Volkelt (5th ed. 1923), English Lives by H. 
Zimmem (1876); rev. ed. 1932), E. Wallace 
(1890) and T. Whittaker (1909), and studies 
by G. Simmcl (1907). C. Gebhardt (1913), 
H. Masse (1926), K. Pfeiffer (1932), TTiomas 
Mann (1938; trans. 1939) F. Copleston 
(1946). 

SCHOUVALOPF. See Shuvalov. 
SCHRADER, Eberhard, shrah'dir (1836- 
1908), German oriental scholar, bom at 
Brunswick, professor of Theology at Zfirich, 
Giessen, and Jena, and of Oriental Languages 
at Berlin (187^ pioneered the study of 
Assyriolo^tn Germany, ^ ^ , 

SCHRmiik, nde Bertie, Lady_Ctai^ 
Eligahefii, darbk (1812*95), W^ 
bora at Stamford, a daugdgr of the i^ of 
Undtey. matrted ra ^ 

Own, asKt ia l«5S,Ctari» SdbM^. M.P. 
sa» is bett inowa for her ttSBilation tiasft- 
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the daughter of a Methodist missionary of 
German origin, grew up largely self-educated 
and became a governess. She lived in 
England (1881-89), where her novel. The 
Story of a South African Farm (1883), the 
first sustained, imaginative work to come 
from Africa, was published under the 
pseudonym Ralph Iron. The manuscript 
had been rejected by three publishers but 
was accepted by the fourth, whose reader 
was George Meredith. She had a fiery, 
rebellious temperament, a lifelong hatred of 
her mother and in her later works the creative 
artist gave way to the passionate propagandist 
for women's ri^ts, pro-Boer loyalty and 
pacificism. These include Trooper Peter 
Halket (1897), Woman and Labour (1911), 
From Man to Man (1926). In 1894 she 
married S. P. Cronwright, who took her 
name, wrote a Life of her (1924) and edited 
her letters (1926). See also A. Le B. Chapin, 
Their Trackless Way (1931), and books by 
O. L. Hobman (1955) and L. Gregg (1957). 
Her brother, William Philip (1857-1919), was 
prime minister of the Cape Colony (1898- 
1900) and high commissioner for South Africa 
from 1914. 

SCHR()D1NGER, Erwin, shrte'- (1887-1961), 
Austrian physicist, bom and educated in 
Vienna, became professor at Stuttgart, 
Breslau, Zurich, Berlin, fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford (1933-38), professor at the 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies (1940) 
and returned to Vienna as professor in 1956. 

He originated the study of wave mechanics as 
part of the quantum theoi^ with his celeb- 
rated wave equation for which be shared with 
Dirac the Nobet prize in 1933, and also 
made contributions to the field theory. 

In 1949 he became a foreign member of the 
Royal Society and was awarded the German 
O.M. See his Collected Papers (1928), What 
is Life? (1946) and Science and Man (1958), 

SraROTER, Johann Hieronyimts (1745- 
1816), German astronomer, bom at Erfurt, 
studied at Gottingen and in 1778 became 
chief maaistrate of Lilienthal near Bremen, 
v^ere he ouilt an observatory and studied the 
surface of the moon, measunng the heists of 
many of its mountains. 

SCHDBART, diristtan PHedridi Daniel 
(1739-91), German poet, bom at Oberson- 
theim in Swabia, wrote satirical and religioos 
poems. He was imprisoned at Hohenasperg 
(1777-87) by the Duke of Wfiittemberg, 
whom he had irritated by an epigram. He is 
Im’gedy remembered for his influence on 
Schiller '(q.v.). See hts AutobiojBraphy 
<1791-93), and monographs by D. F. Strauss 
0849). Hautr (188» and Nagele (1888). 

SCHUraRT* 0 ) (1808-78), Cerman 

violmist and composer of Dresden, who felt 
msuited when the publishers attributed to 
him works by his great Viennese contem- 
porary (2). 

(2) Itatt JPister (1797-182a), Austrian 
compoteTf botn Januafy 31 In Vienna, the 
worn ai received early instruc- 
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almost every kind of musical composition, 
ihduding a symphony in D (1813). In 1814 
he became assistant master at his father's 
school, composed an opera, the Mass in F 
and that masterpiece of song, Gretchen am 
Spinnrade, from Goethe's Faust. Another, 
equally famous, the Ertkdnign followed in 
1815, but was not performed until 1819. 
From 1817 he lived on his wits and on his 
Bohemian friends, who included amateur 
artists and poets and the operatic baritone, 
Vogl, with whom he was to found the new 
Viennese entertainment, the * Schubertiads *, 
private and public accompanied recitals of; 
his songs, which made them known through- \ 
out Vienna. In 1818, and again in 1824, he 
stayed at Zseliz as the tutor and disappointed ; 
lover of Count Esterhdzy's three daughters. i 
The famous 'Trout* piano quintet was 
written after a walking tour with Vogl in 
1819. Schubert's veneration of Beethoven 
made him frequent the same co^ee-bousc, 
but he was too awestruck ever to approach 
the great man, except when the latter was 
sick, when he sent him his compositions ; in 
1822 a set of variations for a piano duet 
dedicated to Beethoven, and in 1827 a 
collection of his songs, which the dying 
Beethoven greatly admired. The year 1822 
saw the Unfinished Symphony (No. 8), the 
* Wanderer ' fantasia for piano ana the 
spiritual conflicts in the composer that came 
with the knowledge that he had contracted 
syphilis. The song cycle. Die schdne Miillerin, 
which includes the well-known refrain. Das 
Wandern, and the incidental music to 
Rosamunde followed in 1823, the string 
Quartets in A and D minor in 1824. Schu- 
bert sent Goethe in 1825 a number of settings 
of his poems, but the latter returned them 
ungraciously without acknowledgment. Tn 
1826 Schubert applied unsuccessfully for the 
post of assistant musical director to the court, 
wrote the Winterreise cycle of songs, the 
string quartets in G major and D minor and 
the songs Who is Sylvia? and Hark, Hark the 
Lark, ^ich however, contrary to popular 
belief, he did not hurriedly scribble on the 
back of a menu or bill. Before he died of 
typhus on November 19, 1828, he had written 
the great C major symphony (No. 9), the 
fantasy in F minor for four hands and the 
posthumously published songs, iimSchwanen’ 
gesang, or ' Swan-song *. He was buried as 
near as possible to B^thoven*s grave under 
Grillparzer's well-meant but ufijust epitaph : 

' Music has here entombed a rich treasure, 
but still fairer hopes *. For Schubert's works 
are sufficient to preserve his place among the 
great masters, not least for his Infectiously 
lyrical sponuneity, hts lavish musical inven- 
tiveness and as the originator and greatest 
exponent of the art of the Garman Lleder. 
See Schubert's Letters and Other Writings 
(1928), study by R. Capell (1928) and 
Symposium O. Abratom (1947),^ and 
Lives by N. Flower (1928), A. Hutdiings 
(1945), 6. E. Dcutsdi (194^ M, h % Brown 
^58), and Memoirs by hisPriendSf ed. O. H. 

f^nuotAl^. Hms. (1842- 

i9ZT), Oertkuui bom at Gotha* 
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chiefly known for his studies in Romance 
philolo^ which concentrated on linguistic 
rather than social or historical phenomena, 
and include Der Vokalismus des VulgSrlateins 
<1866-68) and Baskische Studien (1893). See 
Life by L. Spitzer (2nd ed. 1928). 

SCHU1.ENBURG, Comitess Ehrengard Melu- 
sina von der (1667-1743), German mistress of 
George I, nicknamed ‘ the Maypole * 
because of her lean figure, was created 
Duchess of Kendal in 1719. 

SCHULZE-DEUTZSCH, Hennaim, shoolt'zi 
day* leech (1808-83), German co-operative 
politician and economist, bom at Delitrsch 
tn Prussian Saxony, advocated constitutional 
and social reform on the basis of self-help in 
the National Assembly in Berlin. He started 
the first * people's bank * at Delitzsch, on a 
co-operative basis. Other branches were 
founded and joined in 1864 under one 
organization which eventually spread over 
middle Europe. He wrote on banks and 
co-operation. See Life by Bernstein (1879). 

SCHUMACHER, Kiut Ernst Karl, shoo'maKH- 
ir (1895-1952), German statesman, born at 
Kulm, Prussia, studied law and political 
science at the universities of Leipzig and 
Berlin, and from 1930 to 1933 was a member 
of the Reichstag and of the executive of the 
Social Democratic parliamentary group. An 
outspoken opponent of National Socialism, 
he s^nt ten years from 1933 in Nazi concen- 
tration camps, where he showed outstanding 
courage. He became in 1946 chairman of the 
Social Democratic party and of the parlia- 
mentary group of the Bundestag, Bonn. He 
strongly opposed the German government's 
policy of armed integration with Western 


Europe. 

SCHIMAN. (1) Robert (1886- ), French 

statesman, bom in Luxemburg, a member of 
the Resistance during the 2nd World War, 
prime ministerin 1947 and 1948, propounded 
(1950), the ' Schuman plan ’ for pooling the 
coal and steel resources of Western Europe, 
was elected president of the Strasbourg 
European Assembly in 1958 and awarded the 
Charlemagne prize. He survived dc Gaulle's 
electoral reforms, being re-elected to the 
National Assembly in November 1958. 

(2) WBliam (1910- ), American composer, 
born in New York, studied under Roy 
Harris and at Salzburg, winning in 1943 the 
first Pulitzer prize to be awarded to a com- 
poser. In 1945 he became president of the 
juilliard School of Music in New York. His 
work ranges from the gay (c.g. his opera. The 
Mighty Corey, about baseball), to the austere 
and grim. He has composed six symphonies, 
concertos for piano and violin and several 
ballets as well as choral and orchestral works. 

SCHUMANN, (1) dam Josephliie, n^e WIeck 
(1819-416)* German pianist and composer, 
wife of (3) and daughter of the Leipzig 
pianoforte teacher, Wicck, who turned her 
into one of the most brilliant concert pianists 
of her day. She geve her first Cewartdhaus 
concert when onW eleven and the following 
year four of her Polonaises were published. 
After their marrii^ in 1840* the Schimiantis 
made conceft tours to Hamburg and she 
alone to C^i^aien <1842) and to Russia. 
From 1856 she vety bihm played for the 


Philharmonic Society in London, fostering 
her husband's work wherever she went. 
Her own compositions include a Trio in G 
minor, a set of three Preludes and fugues and 
lighter pieces Such as the Soirees musicalesr 
many of which were taken over by her 
husband for his Impromptus, the * Davids- 
bundlertanze * See. From 1878 she was 
principal pianoforte teacher in the Frankfurt 
(Main) Conservatory. See Life by B. Litz- 
mann (trans. 1913) and under (3). 

(2) Elisabeth (1889-1952), German-born 
operatic soprano and lieder singer, born at 
Merseburg, was in 1919 engaged by Richard 
Strauss for the Vienna State Opera and sang 
in his and Mozart's operas all over the world, 
making her London d6but in 1924. Latterly 
she concentrated more on lieder by such 
composers as Schubert, Wolf and Richard 
Strau.s$. She left Austria in 1936 and in 1938 
became a citizen of the United States. See 
Puritz, The Teaching of Elisabeth Schumann 
(1956). 

(3) Robert Alexander (1810-56), German 
composer, husband of (1), bom June 8 at 
Zwickau, after a browsy boyhood in his 
father's bookshop, began at twenty-one a 
desultory course of legal studies at Leipzig 
and Heidelberg. After hearing Rossini's 
operas performed in Italy and Paganini 
playing at Frankfurt (Main), he persuaded 
his parents to allow him to change over to 
the pianoforte, under the formidable teacher 
Wicck of Leipzig. The latter, however, was 
mostly away on his daughter's concert tours 
and Schumann, left to his own devices, 
studied Bach's Well-tempered Clavier^ wrote 
a prophetic newspaper article on the talents 
of the young Chopin, and broke a finger 
of his right hand on a finger-strengthenmg 
contraption (1832), thus ruining for good his 
prospects as a performer. The deaths of a 
brother and a sistcr-in-law and an obsessive 
fear of insanity drove him to attempt suicide. 
Fortunately, his first compositions, the 
Toccata, Paganini studies, and Intermezzi, 
were published in 1833 and in 1834 he foun- 
ded and edited (for ten years) the bi-weekly 
Neue Leipzige Zeitschrift fUr Musik^ his best 
contributions to which were translated under 
the title. Music and Musicians (1877-80). In 
these, he championed romanticism, and in 
1853 contributed another prescient essay, 
this time on the young Brahms. In 1835 he 
met Chopin, Moscheles and Mendelssohn, 
who had become director of the Leipzig 
Gfwandhaus. The F sharp minor sonata was 
begun and another in C major, written post- 
haste for the Beethoven commemorations, 
but not published until 1 839. His attachment 
to Clara Wieck did not escape the disapprov- 
ing father, who whisked her away on concert 
tours as much as possible. That they were 
secretly engaged, however, he did not know, 
Clara dutifully repudiated Sdbiumann, wdio 
retaliated by a brief encounter with the 
Scottish pianist, Robtna Laidlaw, to whom he 
dedicated fait Fwnasiestildce. In 1839, the 
former lovers were recondted and after a 
long legal wrangle to obtain permission to 
many without her fhther's consent, they 
marmd in September 1840, afler Schttmaan 
had written Ida tot songs, the POoNSoniln 
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Twelfth Nighu and aptly, the Chamisso songs 
Frauenliebe ttnd LeSen, or ‘ Woman*s Love 
and Life *. Clara immediately brought 
pressure on her bridegroom to attempt some 
major orchestral composition, and her efforts 
were rewarded by the first symphony in B 
flat major, which was performed under 
Mendelssohn's direction at the Gewandhaus, 
Then followed the A Minor Quartet, the 
Piano Quintet, the choral work Paradise and 
the Peri, and his best work in that medium, 
the scenes from Faust, completed in 1848, the 
* Spring * Symphony in B flat, d:c. In 1843 he 
was appointed professor of the new Leipzig 
Conservatory. The Schumanns* Russian 
concert tour, during which Clara played 
before Nicholas I (1844), inspired Robert to 
write five poems on the Kremlin. Recurring 
symptoms of mental illness prompted the 
move from Leipzig to the less exciting Dres- 
den. The Symphony in C major was 
completed in 1847 and the death of nis great 
friend prompted him to write Reminiscences 
of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, first jiublished in 
1!H7. Revolution brolce out in Dresden 
in 1849 when Prussian troops confronted 
republican revolutionaries, among them 
Wagner. Hie Schumanns fled, but Robert 
wrote some stirring marches. His mental 
state allowed him one final productive phase 
in which he composed pianoforte pieces, 
many songs and the incidental music to 
Byron's Manfred, His appointment as 
musical director at Dfisseldorr in 1850 only 
worsened his condition, of which he was 
fully aware. He heard aitemalively subUme 
and hellish music, took to table-turning, and 
in 1854 threw himself into the Rhine, only to 
be rescued by fishermen. He died in an 
asylum two years later. Schumann was 
primarily the composer for the pianoforte. 
His early works show a tremendous fertility 
of musical and extra-musical ideas, to which 
the nam<» of many of them, * ^begg * 
variations (after a dancing partner), Carnaval, 
Kreisleriana, Papiilons, &c., testify. His 
operatic and many of his orchestral com- 
positions were not successful because of their 
repetitive character. But his music comprises 
the best in German romanticism. See Lives 
by J. W. von Wasielewskt (1858 ; trans. 1878), 
H. Bedford (1925), F. Niecks (1925), A. W. 
Pitterson (1934), J. Chissell (1948; new ed. 
1956), O. 'V^eeier (1949) and A Symposium, 
ed. O. Abraham (1952)* 
semmz, Carl, Aftoom{]829«1906), Oermao- 
Anwean statesman and journalist, bom 
near Cologne. Joined the revolutionary 
movement of 1849. In America from 1852 he 
wai pofitkian, lecturer, lawyer, major-general 
& flbe Ovfl War, joumidist, senator 18(^75, 
iearetmy of dm interior 1877-188]. He 
. wrote Juves of Henry Clay and Lincoln, and 
RemMseenees (1909). 

SdfUSCHMGG, Kurt voa (1897- ), 

Austrian statesman, bom at Riva, South 
Tirol, served and was decorated in the first 
World War and then practised law. He was 
eledad a Cbristiaa Socialist deputy in 1927, 
tnhiitter of Justice (1932) and 
. i(T933). After the murder of 
I fa 1934, fm ancoeeded as chaocaeBor 
ittdil 1938. wfieB Hfdsr occiiPisd 


Austria. Imprisoned by the Nazis, he was 
liberated by American troops in 1945. 
From 1948 he was professor of Political 
Science at St Louis tn the United States. 
See his Farewell Austria (1938) and Austrlmii^f 
Requiem (trans. 1947). 

SCHUSTER, Sir Arthar (1851-1934), British 
physidst, bom in Frankfurt of Jewish parents, 
studied at Heidelberg and Cambridge and 
became professor of Applied Mathematics 
(I88])and Physics (1888-1907) at Manchester. 
He carried out important pioneer work in 
spectroscopy and terrestrial magnetism. 
The Schuster-Smith magnetometer is the* 
standard instrument for measuring the earth’s I 
magnetic force. He led the eclipse expedition \ 
to Siam in 1875, was president of the British \ 
Association in 1915 and was knighted in \ 
1920. \ 

SCHCTZ, Heinrich, also known by the ; 
Latin form Sagittarius (1585-1672), German ^ 
composer, was bom at Kdstritz near Gera, 
and in 1608 went to Marburg to study law. 
Going in 1609 to Venice to study music, he 
became a pupil of Gabrieli (q.v.), and pub- 
lished in 1611 a book of five-part madrigals, 
showing the Italian influence. He returned 
to Germany in 1 61 3, continued his law studies 
at Leipzig, and in 1617 was appointed 
Hofkapeilmeister in Dresden, where he 
introduced Italian-type music and stylm of 
perfomiance — ^madrigals, the use of continue, 
and instrumentally-accompanied choral com- 
positions, for example his Psalms of David 
(1619) — and he may thus be regarded as the 
founder of the Baroque school of German 
music. A visit to Italy tn 1628 acquainted 
him with the more recent developments 
effected by Monteverdi in Italian music, and 
from 1633 until his return to Dresden in 1641 
he travelled between various courts, including 
those at Copenhagen and Hanover, every- 
where preaching his gospel of Italianism. 
Creatively Schfitz lies between the polyphony 
of Palestrina and the more daborite orches- 
tration of such compeers as Bach and Han- 
del, his compositions including khiich diurch 
music — psalms, motets, passions C The Seven 
Words on the Cross * and * The Resurrec- 
tion*), a German requiem, and the first 
German opera, Dafne, produced in Torgau 
in 1627. See studies by A* Binsletn (1928), 

H. Hoffmann (1940) and H. J. Moser. 

SCHUYLER. PhBlp John, skfler ( 1733 - 1804 ), 
a leader of the American Revolutioti, bom at 
Albany, raised a company and fought at 
Lake George in 1755. m iim a mendier 
of the colonial assembly from 17^ and 
delegate to the Contusental conigdn Of 1775, 
which appointed him one of the first four 
major-generals, Wadtingion him the 
norfiieni department of New YtRkt add he 
was preparina to invade Canada vfiiefi >11* 
healtn compelled him to tender bll resigna- 
tion. He still stoned a general direetioit of 
affairs firom Albany, but jeaioiiike 
his work both hard a^mfuii^ flod in 
1779 Imi fiimlly terigtwt Budd# 9^ 
eommisidoner Ibr Indhm dfiSu mad luahms 
treaties with the Sia fMm, he sat m 
tmgreas 1777-81, and w»a siaie wHSor for 
^ ‘ - between 17BB mad 1797, U.S. 

and 1797-^ nndiiirvayor- 


yeart be 
1789^1 
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E m! of the mte from 1782. With 
cnihon ftnd John Jay he shared the 
lership of the Federal:party in New York; 

^ and he aided tti preparing the state's code of 
Inlaws. See Lives by Lossing (enlarged ed. 

' 1872), O. W. Schuyler (1888), B. Tuckerman 
(1905). 

SCHWABE, Heinridi Samuel, shvah'bi (1 789- 
1875), German astronomer, bom at Dessau, 
discovered (1843) a ten-year sun-spot cycle 
(lata* found to be rather more than eleven 

Theodor^ shvahn (1810-82) 
German physiologist, bom at Neuss, in 1838 
became professor at Louvain, in 1848 at 
Lidge. He discovered the enzyme pepsin, 
investigated muscle contraction, demon- 
strated the r6le of micro-organisms in putre- 
faclton and brilliantly extended the ceil 
theory, previously applied to plants, to animal 
tissues. ^ Life by Henle (1882). 
SCHWANTHALER. Ludwig von, shvahn' tah- 
lir (1802-48), Munich sculptor, executed for 
King Louis of Bavaria bas-reliefs and figures 
for pid>lic buildings, and in 1835 became 
professor at Munich Academy. Among his 
works are die colossal statue of Bavaria, 
statues of Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, Mozart, 
dec. 

SCHWARZ, Berthold, shvaktts (fl. 1320), 
German Franciscan monk of Freiburg (or 
Dortmund), whose real name was Konstantin 
Anklitamn, Schwarz (* black *) being a 
mckname due to his chemical experiments. 
He it was udio about 1 320 brought gunpowder 
(or guns) into practical use. See monograph 
Hatiskkob (1891). 

SOmdRZENBERG, shvarts'in-, (1) Adam, 
CooBt von (1584-1641), was (1619) prime 
ministm- of George William, Elector of 
Brandenburg, and was all-powerful during 
the Thirty Years* War. 

(2) Ffiiia Lodwig Johaim FrMrkA (1800- 
1853^ Austrian statesman, nephew of (3), 
sent on amission to London in 1826, became 
involvod In the Ellenborou^ divorce suit, 
was Austrian ambassador at Naples 1846-48, 
then distinguisjied himself in the Italimi 
campaign, as prime minister called in the aid 
of the Russians against Hungary, and 
pumied a bold absolutist policy. See Lives 
by Berger (1853). E, Heller (1932) and A. 

Austrian BeM-mamal, uncle of <2), served 
against dm Twks and the French rmublic. 
He was ambassador to Russia in 1808, fought 
at Wajgrain<t809), conducted the negotiations 
for the marriage between Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa, and as ambassador at Pans 

g ined the esteem of Napoleon, who deman- 
d him as general of the Austrian contingent 
in the invasion of Russia in 1812. In l813 
he was generafiisimo of the united armies 
wfitdi won the battles of Dresden and 
Letpdf. In 1814 he helped to occupy ^s. 
See life by Ke^nawe and Veltae (1913). 
SCHWARnOPP.EIMNtil, sAwrhrrs'- (I9IS- 
i German soprano, bom at Jmott^in, 
studM at the Berlin Km School f^ Mujfo 
and sang fai. Ihe Vienna Opera (1944^18) 

and Royal Gpera# Ozeeni Garden 
at first apeeidighig in eoioratum rdtci ano 


only later appearing as a lyric soprano. Sec 
monograph by B. Gavoty (1958). 
SCIfWATliiA, Fr^erlck (1849-92), American 
Arctic explorer, bom at Galena, III., was 
lieutenant of cavalry on the frontier till 1877, 
meanwhile being admitted to the Nebraska 
bar and taking a medical degree in New York. 

In 1878-80 he command^ an expedition 
which discovered the skeletons of several of 
Franklin's party, and filled up all gaps in the 
narratives of Rae and M'Clintock, besides 
performing a sledge-iouracy of 3251 miles. 

In 1883 he explored the course of the Yukon, 
in 1886 led the New York Times Alaskan 
expedition, and in Alaska in 1891 opened up 
700 miles of new country. See his Along 
Aladcd*s Great River (1885), and book by 
W. H. Gilder (1881). ^ 

SCHWEIGGER, Johann Salomo Christoph, 
shvVgir (177^1857), German physicist, born 
at Erlangen, invent^ the string galvanometer. 
SCHWEINjplJRTH, George August, shvjn' 
foort (1836-1925), German explorer, bora at 
Riga, in 1864 made a journey up the Nile and 
along the Red Sea to Abyssinia. In 1869 
from Khartum he passed through the country 
of the Dinka, Niam-Niam and Monbuttu, 
and discovered the Welle. Between 1874 and 
1883 he made botanical expeditions in Egypt 
and Arabia, and in Eritrea (1891-94). ^ 
his Heart of Africa (new ed. 1918). 
SCHWEITZERj Albert, shvV- (1875- ), 

Alsatian medical missionary, theologian, 
musician and philosopher, in terms of intel- 
lectual achievement and practical morality 
the noblest figure of the 20th century, born 
January 14 at Kaysersberg in Alsace and 
brought up at GOnsbach in the MUnster 
valley, where he attended the local realgym^ 
nasium^ learnt the organ eventually under 
Wider in Paris, studied theology and philo- 
sophy at Strasbourg, Paris and Berlin, and in 
1896 made his famous decision that he would 
live for science and art until he was thirty 
and then devote his life to serving humanity. 
In 1899 he obtained his doctorate on Kant's 
philosophy of religion, became curate at 
St Nicholas Church, Strasbourg, in 1902 
privatdozent at the university, and in 1903 
principal of the theological college. In 1905 
he published his authoritative study, /. S. 
Mach, le musicien-poite (1905) translated by 
Ernest Newman (1911), followed in 1906 by 
a notable essay on organ-design. Schweitzer 
was all for the preservation of old organs, 
many of which he considered had a better 
tone than modern factory4>uitt ones. Tbe 
same year appeared the enlargement of his 
theological thesis (1901), Von Reimarits zu 
Wredt, re-issued in 1913 as Gesdtkdtte der 
Leben^Jesu Forschung, 'The Quest of fhb 
Historical Jesus * (trans. 1910), a &orou^- 
Ming demolition of Liberal theology whra 
had emphasized the rdle of C^st as e&ical 
teacher, in favour of an eschabsto^eal 
intennetation, t.e. Christ as Ihe of 

Ood> Kingdom at hand, in whikh lOie 
leadung, whndi^ would indbr serve a ihojet 

critictan. To tbm l» Audfaw irtnilri' 
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Paulus (1930; trans. 1931) were intended as 
companion volumes. True to his vow, des(>ite 
his international reputation as musicologist, 
theologian and organist, he began to study 
medicine (1905), resigned as principal of the 
theological college (1906) and, duly 9 ualitied 
(1913), set out with his newly-married wife 
to set up a hospital to h^t leprosy and 
sleeping sickness at Lambar^n^, a deserted 
mission station on the Ogowe river in the 
heart of French Equatorial Africa. Except 
for his internment by the French (1917-18) 
as a German and periodic visits to Europe 
to raise funds for his mission by organ 
recitals, he made his self-built hospital the 
centre of his paternalistic service to Africans, 
in a spirit * not of benevolence but of atone- 
ment*. His newly discovered ethical prin- 
ciple ‘ reverence for Life * was fully worked 
out in relation to the defects of European 
civilization in Verfall und Wiederaufbau der 
Kultur (1923), ‘The Decay and Restoration 
of Civilization* (trans. 1923) and philo- 
sophically in Kultur und Ethik (1923; trans. 
1923). He was Hibbert lecturer at Oxford 
and London (1934) and Gifford Lecturer at 
Edinburgh (1934-35). He was awarded the 
Nobel peace prize (1952) and an honorary 
O.M. (1955). See his On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest (trans. 1922), More from the 
Primeval Forest (trans. 1931), Out of My Life 
and Thought (1931; postscript 1949), From 
My African Notebook (1939), theological 
studies by E. N. Mozley (1950) and G. Seaver 
(rev. ed. 1955), musical studies, ed. C. R. Joy 
(1953), and biographical studies by C. E. B. 
RusseU (1944), O, Kraus 0944), G. Seaver 
(1948), J. M. Murry (1948), M. C. Ratter 
(1949), H. Hagedom (1954), F. Franck 
(1959), and pictorial study (1955) and film 
0957) by E. Anderson. 

SCHWENKFELD, Kaspar von, shvengk'- 
(c. 1490-1561), German reformer, founder of 
a Protestant sect, bora at Ossig near Liegnitz, 
served at various German courts, and about 
1525 turned Protestant, though he differed 
widely from Luther. His doctrines resembled 
those of the Quakers, and brought him 
banishment and persecution; but at Ulm, 
Augsburg, Nuremberg and Strasbourg he 
everywhere gained disciples. He died at Ulm. 
Most of his ninety works were burned by both 
Protestants and Catholics. Some of his 
persecuted followers (most numerous in 
Silesia and Swabia) emitted to Holland. 
In 1734 forty families emigrated to England, 
and thence to Pennsylvania, where, as 
Schwenkfeldians, they maintained a dii^nct 
existence, numbering some 300 members. 
See monographs by Kadelbacb (1861), 
F. Hoffmann (1895, Hartrauft, Ellsworth 
and Johnson (1907 ff.). 

SCIOPPIUS, or Sciioppe, Kaspar (1576-1649), 
German classical scholar controversialist, 
btm at Neumarkt, at Prague in 1598 abjured 
Protestantism and attacked his former 
ctHN^onists, together with Scaliger and 
James! of Bnglatid. He devoted himself at 
Milan to OMloloftcal studies and theological 
wmfare (1617-^), and died at Padua. A 
gnmt 8c£ptar« he wrote Oramnmtiea PhUo* 


SCIPIO, Publius Cornelius, Afdcanus Major 
(237-183 B.C.), Roman general, fought 
against the Carthaginians at the Trebia and 
at Cannae. In 210 he was sent as a general 
extraordinary to Spain. By a sudden march 
he captured (209) Nova Carthago, stronghold 
of the Carthaginians, checked Hasdrubal, and 
erelong held the whole of Spain. He was 
consul in 205, and in 204 sailed with 30,000 
men to carry on the war in Africa. His 
successes compelled the Carthaginians to 
recall Hannibal from Italy, and the great 
struggle between Rome and Carthage was , 
terminated by the Roman victory at Zama in 
202. Peace was concluded in 201. The | 
surname of Africanus was conferred on 
Scipio, and popular gratitude proposed to 
make him consul and dictator for life — 
honours Scipio refused. In 190 he served as 
legate under his brother Lucius in the war 
with Antiochus, and crushed his power in the 
victory of Magnesia. But on their return the 
brothers were charged with having been 
bribed by Antiochus, the excuse being the loo 
lenient terms granted. Popular enthusiasm 
supported Scipio against the ill-will of the 
senatorial oligarchy; but he soon retired to 
his country-seat at Liternum in Campania. 
His daughter was Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi. Scipio Africanus is commonly 
regarded as the greatest Roman general 
before Julius Caesar. See B. H. L. Hart, A 
Greater than Napoleon (1926), and study by 
H. H. Scullard (1930). 

SCIPIO ^MILIANUS, Publius CorneUus, 
Africanus Minor (185-129 B,c.), Roman 
statesman and general, was a younger son of 
Lucius Aemilius Paulus who conquered 
Macedon, but was adopted by his kinsman 
Publius Scipio, son of the great Scipio 
Africanus. He accompanied his father 
against Macedon, and fought at Pydna (168). 
In 151 he went to Spain under Lucius 
LucuUus, and in 149 the third and last Punic 
war began. The incapacity of the consuls, 
Manilius and Calpurnius Piso (149-148), and 
the brilliant manner in which their subor- 
dinate rectified their blunders, drew all eyes 
to him. In 147 he was elects consul and 
invested with supreme command. The story 
of the siege of Carthage, the despairing 
heroism of its inhabitants, the determined 
resolution of Scipio, belongs to history. The 
city was finally taken in the spring of 146, and 
by orders of the senate iev<^ed to the 
ground. Scipio was now sent to Egypt and 
Asia on a special embassy; but affairs 
meanwhile were going badiy in Spain. 
Viriathus, the Lusitanian patriot, had 
infiicted the most disgraceful defeats on the 
Roman armies, and his example had roused 
the Celtiberian tribes, who in Numantia 
seemed invincible; but at length in 134 Scipio 
re-elected consul, went to Spain, and after 
an eight months* siege forced the Numantines 
to surrender, and utterly destroyed their dty. 
He then returned to Rome, where he took 
part in political affairs as one of the leaders 
of the aristocratic party, and althougjh a 
brother-in-law of Ttberius Gracchus (q.v,), 
disclaimed any sympathy with his aims. 
The Latins, whose lands were being seized 
under the Sempronian law, appealed to 
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Scipio, and he succeeded (129) in getting the 
execution suspended. Hut his action caused 
the most furious indignation, and shortly after 
Scipio was found dead in his bed, doubtless 
murdered by an adherent of the Gracchi. 

SCOGAN, John (fl. 1480-1500), English 
jester at the court of Edward IV whose Jests 
are said to have been compiled by Andrew 
Boorde (q.v.), 

SCOPAS (fl. 395-350 b.c.), Greek sculptor, 
founder, with Praxiteles, of the later Attic 
school, was a native of Paros, and settled in 
Athens. See Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors 
(1910), 

SCOEU^BY, William (1789-1857) English 
arctic explorer, born near Whitby, went as a 
boy with his father, a whaling captain, to the 
Greenland seas, and himself made several 
voyages to the whaling-grounds. He 
attended Edinburgh University, and pub- 
lished The Arctic Regions (1820), the first 
scientific accounts of the arctic seas and 
lands. In 1822 he surveyed 400 miles of the 
cast coast of Greenland. Having studied at 
Cambridge, and been ordained (1825), he 
held various charges at Exeter, and Bradford. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1824. See Life by 
his nephew (1861). 

SCOT, (1) Michael. See Scott (1 8). 

(2) or Scott, Reginald (c. 1538-99), English 
author, was a younger son of Sir John Scot 
of Smeeth in Kent. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, was collector of subsidies for the 
lathe of Shepway in 1586-87 and was M.P. 
(1588-89). He is credited with the intro- 
duction of hop-growing into England, and his 
Perfect Platform of a Hop-garden (1574) was 
the first manual on hop-culture in the 
country. His famous Discoverie of Witchcraft 
(1584), is an admirable exposure of the 
childish absurdities which formed the' basis 
of the witchcraft craze, and excitsfd the anti- 
pathy of King James, who wrote his 
Daemonologie (1597) ‘chiefly against the 
damnatile opinions of Wierus and Scot and 
had Scot*s book burnt by the hangman. 
Answers and refutations were also written by 
Meric Casaubon and other divines. 

SCOTT, name of a great Scottish Border 
family which has been traced back, somewhat 
dubiously, to one Uchtred Filius Scoti, or 
Fitz-Scot, a witness to David Ts charter to 
Holy rood Abbey (1128), and thereafter to 
Richard Scot of Murthockston in Lanark- 
shire (1294), the cradle, however, of the race 
having been Scotstoun and Kirkurd in 
Peeblesshire. We find them possessors of 
Buccieuch in Selkirkshire in 1415, and of 
Branxholm near Hawick, from 1420-46 
onwards. The then Sir Walter Scott fought 
for lames 11 at Arkinholm against the Doug- 
lases (145^, and received a large share of the 
forfeited Douglas estates; his descendants 
acquired Liddesdale, Eskdale, Dalkeith, &c., 
with the titles L^rd Scott of Buccieuch (1606) 
and Earl of Buccieuch (161^. Among them 
were two Sir Walters, one of whom (c. 1490- 
1552) fought at Flodden (1513), Melrose 
(152^Ancrum (1544) and Phiide (154^, and 
m 1552 was shdfi in a street fray at EcUnbiifgh 
by Kerr of Cestford* whilst the w 
Walter, Ist Baron mU of Buo^eudi (1565- 
1611), was tl» rescuer of Kinmont Willie 


from Carlisle Castle (1596). Francis, second 
earl (1626-51), left two daughters — Mary 
(1647-61), married to the future Earl of 
Tarras, and Anna (1651-1732), married to 
James, Duke of Monmouth, who took the 
surname Scott and was created Duke of 
Buccieuch. After his execution (1685) his 
duchess, who had borne him four sons and 
two daughters, retained her title and estates, 
and in 1688 married Lord Cornwallis. Her 
grandson Francis succeeded her as second 
duke, and through his marriage in 1 720 with 
a daughter of the Duke of Queensberry that 
title and estates in Dumfriesshire devolved in 
1810 on Henry, third duke of Buccieuch 
(1746-1812), a great agriculturist. Walter 
Francis, fifth duke (1806-84), was the builder 
of the pier and breakwater at Gran ton. The 
Harden branch (represented by Lord 
Polwarth) separated from the main stem in 
1346; and from this sprang the Scotts of 
Raeburn, ancestors of Sir Walter. See works 
by Sir William Fraser (1879), J. R. Oliver 
(1887), K. S. M. Scott (1923) and Jean 
Dunlop (1957). 

SCOTT, (1) Alexander (c. 1525 84), a Scottish 
lyrical poet of the school of Dunbar, who 
lived near Edinburgh, wrote thirty-six short 
poems (Scot. Text Soc. 1895) rather in the 
style of the love-lyrics in TotteVs Misceliany, 
though more terse and strong. He was 
essentially of the pre-reformation period in 
Scottish literature. 

(2) Charles Prestwich (1846-1932), one of 
the great modern English newspaper editors, 
born in Bath, was educated at Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford, became at twenty-six editor 
of the Manchester Guardian^ which he 
raised into a serious Liberal rival of Times 
by highly independent and often controversial 
editorial policies, such as opposition to the 
Boer war, and by his high literary standards. 
He was Liberal M.P. (1895-1906). See Life 
by J. L. Hammond (1934). He was suc- 
ceeded in 1929 by his son, Edward Taylor 
(1883-1932), who was accidentally drowned 
in Lake Windermere in the year of his father's 
death. 

(3) Cyril Meir (1879- ), English com- 

poser, born in Oxton, Cheshire, as a child 
studied the piano in Frankfurt-am-Main, 
returning there to study composition in early 
manhood. His works won a hearing in 
London at the turn of the century, and in 
1913 he was able to introduce his works to 
Vienna; his opera, The Alchemist, had its 
first peiformance in Essen in 1925. Scott has 
composed three symphonies and numerous 
choral and orchestral works, but is best 
known for hts piano pieces and songs. He 
has also written poems, studies of music and 
occultism, &c. 

(4) DavW fl806~49), Scottish historical 
painter, born in Edinburgh, was apprenticed 
to his father as a line-engraver, and in 1829 
was admitted R.S. A. In 183 1 he designed his 
twenty-five ‘ Illustrations to the Ancient 
Mariner * (1 837). In 1 832-33 he visited Italy, 
and painted The Vintager, now in the National 
Ciallery; many historical paintings followed, 
llte main value of his works lies in their 
Blake-like power and originality. See 
Memoir (18S0) by hts brother, WIBian BeR 
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f}81 1-90), also a painter, and monograph by (10) Sir Giles Gilbert (1880-1960), English 
J. M* Gray (1884). architect, grandson of (9), was educated at 

(5) Dred (1 7957-1858), American negro Beaumont Colleg^ Old Windsor. He is the 

slave whose claim (1852-57) to be free as architect, pre-eminently, of the great Anglican 
having long lived In the free state of Illinois C^athedral at Liverpool, and has also desired, 
was negatived by the Supreme Court The among many other public buildings, the new 
case was of great importance in the slavery nave at Downside Abbey, the new buildings 
controversy as it involved constitutional at Clare College and the new library at 
issues. Cambridge. He planned the new Waterloo 

(6) Duncan Campbell (1862-1947), Cana- bridge and was responsible for the rebuilding 

dian poet, born at Ottawa, rose in the of the House of C>>mmoiis after the second 
Canadian civil service to deputy super- World War. Elected R.A. (1922), he was 
intendent-general for Indian anairs, wrote knitted (1924) and received the O.M. (1944). 
The Magic House (1893), Labour and the (11) Hew (1791-1872), Scottish divine, 

Angel (1898). New World Lyrics and Ballads born at Haddington and educated at Aber* 
(1905) and other collections of verse reflecting deen, was, from 1839, minister of Wester 
romantically his love for the Canadian Anstruther, compiled Fasti Ecclesiae Scoti^ 
Rockies and Prairies. His prose-sketches cu/fue (1866-71; new ed. 1915-28). 

include In the Village ofViger (1896). (12) Stowelt. See Merhiman (1). 

(7) Dokinfield Henry (1854-1934), British (IS) John. See Eldon. 

botanist, son of (9), studied at Oxford, (14) John (1783-1821), Scottish journalist, 

became assistant professor at the Royal born and educated at Aberdeen, became first 
College of Science and in 1892 keeper of editor of the London Magazine in 1820, and 
Jodrell Laboratory, Kew. He collaborated was shot in a duel with Jonathan Christie, 
%vith W. E. Williamson in a number of whose friend, Lockhart, he had attacked in 
brilliant studies of fossil plants and estab- the magazine. 

lished in 1904 the class Pteridospermeae. (15) John (1794-1871), English horse- 

(8) Franels George (1880-1958), Scottish trainer, born at Chippenham and brought up 
composer, bom in Hawick, studied at the in West Australia, trained six Derby winners, 
universities of Edinburgh and Durham, and including West Australian, which won the 
in Paris under Roger Ducasse. From 1925 three great racing events in 1853, the Two 
until 1946 he was lecturer in Music at Thousand Guineas, the Derby and the St 
JordanhiU Training CoUege for Teachers, Leger. 

Glasgow. His Scottish Lyrics (five vols. (16) Lady John. See Spottiswoode (1). 
1921-39) comprise original settings of songs (17) Michael (c. n75-c. 1230), Scottish 
by Dunbar, Bums and other poets, and scholar and astrologer, the 'wondrous 
exemplify Scott's aim of embodying in music wizard who studied at Oxford and on the 
the true spirit of Scotland. Primarily a song continent, was tutor and astrologer at 
composer, Scott also wrote the orchestral Palermo to Frederick II, settled at Toledo 
suite The Seven Deadly Sins (after Dunbar’s 1209-20 and translated Arabic versions of 
poem) and other orchestral works. See Aristotle’s works and Averrhods* commen- 
cssay by Hugh McDiarmid (1955). taries. Returning to the Imperial court at 

(9) % Geoirgie Gilbert (1811-78), English Palermo, be refused the proffered ardi- 
ar^itect, grandson of (24), grandfather of bishopric of Cashel (1223). His translation 

(10) and father of (7), was bom, July 13, at of Aristotle was seemin^y used by Albertus 
Gawcott, Bucks. Aroused by the Cambridge Magnus, and was one of the two familiar to 
Camden Society and an article of Pugin’s Dante. Dante alludes to him in the Ittfomo 
(1840-41), he became the leading practical (canto xx, 115-117) in a way which proves 
architect in the Gothic revival, and, as sudi, that his fame as a magician bad already spread 
the building or restoration of roost of the over Europe; and he is also refemm to by 
public buildings, ecclesiastical or civil, was Albertus Magnus and Vincent of Beauvais, 
in his Imnds. The Martyrs Memorial at In Border folk-lore he hi credited with having 
Oxford (1841), St Nicholas at Hamburg in Scott’s words {Lay of the Last MlmtrtU 
(1844), St George’s at Doncaster, the new C. HI, xiii), ’cleft the Eildon HUlain riiree 
India ofim (exci^ooally, owing to pressure and bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone 
by Lord Palmerston, in the style of the and his grave is shorn h) Melrose Ahbey. 
Uahan Renaissance), the Home and Colonial See Life by J. Wood Brown (1897). 

Offices (from 1858), the somewhat notorious (18) Mkhael (1789-1835), Scottish aulhor, 
Albert Manorial (1862-63), St Pancras bom at Cowhtirs, Glasgow, after fbutr years 
Station and hotiri in London (1B63^, Glasgow (1801-06) at the university went to seek Ids 
Gnivefsity (1865), the chapels of Exeter and fortune in Jamaica. He spent a Ibw years in 
Si John’s Colleges, Oxford, and the Episcopal the W. Indies, but in 1822 utmd In <H8sgow. 
Odhsdral at Edinburgh are examples of nis His vivid, amusing stories, Tom 

woit. He was elected A.R.A. (1855), R.A. Log (18^3), The Cntfse of the 
(i86l)j F.RXB.A. (1873-76); be was profes- (1834-35), Ac., first appeared l£i 0M:woOtrs. 
v«or of Archite^iire at the Royal Academy (19) MidHUl (1902- ), 

0868); and be was knighted (1872). The mlssioaaiy end e^tatoiv was educatsed at 
estabfiiliiiient of the Society for Protection King’s Odkae, Tauaton, and St Pauls 
of Aadent Buildiim (1877) was due to his CoUeie, Gndiainitown, served in a IhHidpn 
nmihmtkm. Hemed March 27, 1878, and East Bad parbli and « tbajgkia in India 
was bSoM in Westmiasier Abbey. He 0935-39}, when be opBabeeated whh the 
wrote worn on finibsh mediaeind Cburcb Conumuitets. InvaUdM out of the lUAF- 
gtddteocwe. See his Ano/berlonr (1879). In 1941. be scrad (1943-90) bi various 
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missions in South Africa. No longer 
associating with Communists, he exposed the 
atrocities In the Bethal farming area and in 
the Transvaal, defended the Basutos against 
wrongful arrest, and brought the case of the 
dispossessed Hereto tribe before the United 
Nations. He became persona non grata in the 
Union and in the Central African Federation. 
He founded the London Africa Bureau in 
1952. In December 1958 he suffered a short 
imprisonment for his part in the nuclear 
disarmament demonstrations at the rocket 
base site at Swafifham, Norfolk. See his auto* 
biography, A Time to Speak (1958). 

(20) Sir Percy hforetoo* 1st bart. (1853- 
1924), Boyish swor and gunnery expei^ was 
bom in Xondon, entered the Navy and 
served (1873-1900) in Ashanti, Egypt, 
S. Africa and China. Retiring in 1909, he 
returned to active service as gunnery adviser 
to the fleet; and in September 1915 was 
placed in charge of the anti-aircraft gun 
defences ofLondon. See his Fifty Years in the 
Royal Navy (1919). 

ai) Peter Markham (1909- ), English 
artist, ornithologist and broadcaster, born in 
London, the son of (23), began to exhibit 
his characteristic paintings of bird scenes 
and his portraits in 1933. He represented 
Britain (single-handed dinghy sailing) at 
the 1936 Olympic Games, served with dis- 
tinction with the Royal Navy in the second 
World War, founded the Severn Wild Fowl 
Trust in 1948, explored in the Canadian 
Arctic in 1949, and was leader of several 
ornithological expeditions (Iceland, 1951 and 
1953; Australasia and the Pacific 1956-57). 
Throu^ television he has helped to popu- 
larize natural history, and his writings 
include Morning Fiigkt (1935), Wild Chorus 
(1938), The Battle of the Narrow Seas (f945) 
and Wild Geese and Eskimos (1951). He 
was created CB.E. in 1953. 

(22) Robert, SeeLiDOCtt. 

(23) Robert Falcon (1868-1912), English 
antarctic explorer, father of (21), bom near 
Devonpoit, enterra the navy in 1881 and 
in the Discovery commanded the National 
Antarctic i^poaition (190(M)4) which ex- 
plored the Ross Sea area, and discovered 
King Edward VII Land. Scott was promoted 
captain in 1906, and in 1910 embarked upon 
his second expedition in the Terra Nova and 
with a riedgepar^ which consisted of Wilson, 
Oates, Bowers, Evans and himself reached 
the South Pole cm laouary 17, 1912, only to 
discover that the Norwegian expedition under 
Amundsen had beaten them by a month. 
Delayed by bUzaards and the sickness of 
Evans, who and Oates, who gallantly 
left die tent in a blizzard, the remainder 
eventuaay perish in the tantalizing vicinity 
of One Ton Dmt at the end of March, 
whttris dmir bodies and d&ries were fmuid by 
a se^partMib months later, Scott was 
imsilmmonibf kiujhmd and the statue of 
him by his wilb, lUthken, Lady Scott, the 
ralpms, stands In Waterloo Place, London. 
The Ecott Polar Research Institute at 
^mbridge was fowded iit hii numofy. 

ed, L. Hinday 0913X accoimia of the 


expeditions by A. B. Arraitage (1905), G. 
Taylor (1916), E. R. Evans (1921), A, Cherry- 
Garrard (1922), and Lives by S. Cwynn 
(1929) and G. Scaver (1940). 

(24) Thomas (1747-1821), English divine, 
grandfather of (9), bom at Braytoft, Lincoln- 
shire, began as a surgeon but is best remem- 
bered by his Bible, with Explanatory Notes 
(1788-92). See Life (1822) by his son. 

(2^ WaUer (c. 1614-94), of Satchells. 
Scottish soldier and genealogist, served in 
Holland and at home 1629-86, and then 
wrote his doggerel History of the Scotts 
(1688; Sthed. 1894). 

(26) Sir WaUer (1771-1832), Scottish 
novelist and poet, was bom at Edinburgh, 
son of a writer to the Signet and of Anne 
Rutherford, a daughter of the professor of 
Medicine at the University. To restore hjs“ 
health — he had a slight paralysis owing to 
teething troubles — he was sent to his grand- 
father’s farm at Sandyknowe and thus early 
started his connection with the Border 
country which is perhaps the main scene in 
his creative work. Neither at the High 
School, Edinburgh, nor at the University did 
he show much promise. His real education 
came from people and from books — Fielding 
and Smollett, Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, 
Spenser and Ariosto and, above all, Percy’s 
Reliques and German ballad poetry. He did 
better in his father’s oifice as a law clerk and 
was admitted advocate in 1792. His first 
incursion into the Highlands, which were to 
be only second to the Borders as an inspira- 
tion for his work, occurred when, as a law 
clerk, ho was directing an eviction. The 
young advocate made his first raid on 
Liddesdale, which also was to figure in his 
novels, in 1792. His first publication was 
rhymed versions of ballads by Burger, 1796. 
The year following we find him an ardent 
volunteer in the yeomanry and on one of his 
’raids* he met at Gilsland spa a Mile 
Charpentier, daughter of a French 6migr6, 
whom he married at Carlisle on Christmas 
Eve, 1 797. Two years later he was appointed 
sherilf of Selkirkshire. The ballad mean- 
while absorbed all his literary interest. 
Glenjwlas and The Eve of St John were 
followed by a translation of Goethe’s Goetz 
von Berlichingen. His prenticeship in the 
ballad led to the publication by James 
Ballantyne, a printer in Kelso, of Scott’s 
first major work. The Border Minstrelsy (vols. 

1 & 2, 1802, vol. 3, 1803). The Lav of the 
Last Minstrel (1805), made him the most 
popular author of Uie day. The other 
romances which followed, Marmion (1808), 
and The Lady of the Lake (1810), enhanced his 
fame, but the lukewarm reception of Rokeby 
(1811), despite its superior human interest, 
and of Lord of the Isles (1815), warned him 
that this vein was exhausted. The calculatton 
was fortunate, for modern taste rejecu a 
great deal of this verse romance outpouring, 
whUst the novel whudi xeplaces it ta per- 
manent in the affections of every- 

wlwre. 11m business tionhletwlueh darken 
hit later csaiw began wi^ up of 

lames Bafian^ne and hik hop&fft Rkp as 
pubmers in m CanongM. Alt went 
at first, but with expanding bownesa tsaann 
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expanding ambitions, and when Constable 
with his London connections entered the 
scene, Scott lost all control over the financial 
side of the vast programme of publication, 
much of it hack publication, on which he now 
embarked. Hence the bankruptcy in mid- 
stream of his great career as a novelist (1826). 
The Waverley novels fall into three groups — 
first from Waverley (1814) to Bride of 
Lammermoor and Legend of Montrose 
(1819); next from Ivanhoe to The Talisman 
(1825), the year before his bankruptcy; 
Woodstock opens the last period, which 
closes with Castle Dangerous and Count 
Robert of Paris (18.^2), in the year of his 
death. The first period established the 
historical novel based, in Scott^s case, on 
religious dissension and the clash of races 
English and Scottish, Highland and Lowland, 
his aim being to illustrate manners but also 
to soften animosities. In Cuy Mannering 
first appear his great character creations of 
the humorous sort, but Heart of Midlothian 
and Old Mortality divide the honours. The 
Bride of Lammermoor has the stark outlines 
of the ballad. His Scottish vein exhausted, 
he turned to the Middle Ages in Ivanhoe, the 
scene of which is now England. With The 
Monastery and The Abbot he moved to 
Reformation times, where he showed a 
respect for what was venerable in the ancient 
church which might have been predicted 
from his harshness to the covenanters in Old 
Mortality, This group is distinguished by its 
portrait-gallery of queens and princes. The 
highlights in the last period are Woodstock 
(1826), not quite successful, and The Fair 
Maid of Perth (1828), where again the ballad 
motif appears. Modern taste may reject 
much in the verse romances (not however the 
introductions to Marmion with their playful 
charm or patriotic ardour), but it docs not 
reject the fine lyrics scattered throughout 
the novels. Here also he worked best on 


Cuddie Headrigg may be loo much of a 
bumpkin and his mother Mause too strident, 
but the episode of the Mucklebakkits in 
The Antiquary shows a rare sympathy with 
working folk. Having regard to the esteem 
in which Scott as man anil writer has been 
held we may take as his epitaph ‘ Scott is 
greater than anything he wrote *. Lockhart^s 
great Life (1837-38) is a classic, but as the 
publication of the Letters by Grierson (1932 - 
1937) showed, dealt too tenderly with 
certain episodes. Grierson’s own Life (1938) 
uts these in better perspective. This hac) 
een preceded by John Buchan’s admirable 
Life (1932). See also Scott’s Journal, cdl 
Tail (1939, &c,). O. Elton’s study A Survey 
of English Literature, 1 780- i8 JO, chap. xi,\ 
is excellent. Georg Brandes, Main Cur rent s\ 
in 19th Century Literature (trans. 1905) - 
started a school of denigration (which E. M. 
Forster encouraged). 

(27) William. Sec Stowt.ll. 

(28) William Bell. See Scon (4). 

(29) Winfield (1786-1866). American sol- 
dier, born near Petersburg, Virginia, was 
admitted to the bar in 1807, but obtained a 
commission as artillery captain in 1808. As 
major-general, he framed the ‘ General 
Regulations ’ and introduced French tactics 
and helped (1839) to settle the disputed 
boundary line of Maine and New Brunswick. 
He succeeded to the chief command of the 
army in 1841. He took Vera Cruz, March 26, 
1847, put Santa Ana to fiighi, and entered 
the Mexican capital in triumph, September 
14. Unsuccessful Whig candidate for the 
presidency (1852). he retained nominal 
command of the army until October 1861. 
See his Memoirs (1864) and the Life bv 
M. J. Wright (1894). 

SCOIT-MONCRIEFF, (1) Charles Kenneth 
Michael (1889-1930), British translator into 
English of Proust, Stendhal, Pirandello, &c., 
was educated at Winchester and Edinbur^^h 


a traditional or ballad theme, as in Proud 
Maisie, but Highland themes, as in The 
Pibroch and The Coronach equally called 
forth his lyric powers. We say nothing of his 
immense labours for the publishers, much of 
it what we would call hack work— the 
editions of Dryden (1808); of Swift (1814); 
the Life of Napoleon (1827), &c. The Tales 
of a Grandfather (1828-30), however, keeps 
its charm, and his three letters ’ from Malachi 
Malagrowther ’ (1826), are remembered for 
their patriotic assertion of Scottish interests. 
Scott has been criticized on the grounds of 
diction and also for his lack of ideas. The 
language of his verse romances is often trite, 
due partly to hurry of composition, and the 
more romantic or fabricated manner in his 
novels is too often tinged with ’ tusherie *. 
In dialogue his gentle-fotk (especially in love 
scenes) tend to be affected, but there are 
many shades here — nobody, for example, 
wouki charge the talk in the noble last scenes 
of Medgatmtlet with affectation, and all are 
agreed that the talk of his more humble 
cforac^rs is in character. As for lack of 
idea$(MrB, M. Forster’s complaint), Scott’s 
aeceotioiee of his world and its conventions 
miout. The charge that he patronized 


University, and was on the staff of The Times 
(1921-23). 

(2) Sir Colin CampbeU, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 
(1836-1916), Scottish engineer and administ- 
rator, had a great hand in Egyptian irrigation, 
and in 1892-1902 was under-secretary for 
Scotland. See Life by M. A. Hollings (191 7). 

SCO'JUS. See Duns, Ejuclna, Marunu.s. 

SCRIABIN, Alexander, skryah'byin (1872 
1915), Russian composer and pianist, born at 
Moscow, studied at the conservatoire witli 
Rachmaninov and Medtner and was profes- 
sor of the Pianoforto (1898-1904). His 
compositions include three symphonies, 
two tone poems, teh sonatas, studies and 
preludes. His piano music ts technically 
highly original, but be increasingly relied^ on 
extra-musical factors and applied reli^on. 
occultism (and even light) In Prometheus and 
other tone poems. See study by A- E. Hull 

detmk, AagiiStlii Eug^f skreeb (1791- 
1861), Frendi dramatist, bom in Fans, was 
intended for the law. Alter 1816 his producj 
dons became so popular that he establianed 
a type of theatre In tvliidh numerous 

eolmorateurs woihed under his W®*^**?} 
turning out pli^ by * nwMs-iwmlttcnim 
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dialogue lifiht an(^arkling» if in modem eyes volume Artamine ou le Grand Cyrus (1649- 
highly artinciai. The best known are Le Ferre 1659), followed by CUUe (1654-60). These 
d'eau (1840), Adrienne Lecouvreur (1848), highly artificial, ill-constructed pieces, ovcr- 
Bataille des dames (1851), &c. Scribe also laden with pointless dialogue, were popular 
wrote novels and composed the libretti for at the court because of their sketches of and 
sixty operas, including Masanieth, Fra skits on public personages and because they 
Diavolo, RoberFle Diable, Les Huguenots^ Le served as a conversational manual for the 
Prophite, and VAfricaine, See Life by parvenu. Louis XIV rewarded her with a 
Legouvd (1874), and study by N. C. Arvin pension. See Lives by D. MacDougall 
(1924). (1938) and G. Mongr6dien (1946). 

SCRIBLERUS/ See Arbuthnot. SEABORG, Glenn Theodore (1912- ),Ameri- 

SCRIBNER. Charles (1821-71), American can nuclear chemist and physicist, professor 
publisher, oom in New York, ipraduatcd at of Chemistry at Berkeley, California, since 
Princeton in 1840, and in 1846 founded with 1945, helped to discover the transuranic 
Isaac Baker the New York publishing firm elements plutonium (in 1940), americium and 
bearing his name. ScribneFs Magazine dates curium. Bv bombarding the last two with 
from 1887. His three sons continued the alpha rays he produced the elements berke- 
business. lium and californium in 1950. He was 

SCRIPFS. Family of American newspaper awarded the Nobel prize in 1951. 
publishers: James Edmund (1835-1906), bom SEABURY, Samuel (1729-96), American 
m London, was the founder of the Detroit divine, bom at Groton, Conn., graduated at 
Evening News. He was associated with his Yale in 1748, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
half-brother, Edward Wyllis (1854-1926), in and received orders in England in 1753. 
the foundation of many newspapers, notably Three years a missionary of the S.P.G., in 
at St Louis and Cleveland. His sister, Ellen 1757 he became rector of Jamaica, Long 
Browning (1836-1932). born in London, Island, and in 1767 of Westchester. New 
served on many of the family newspapers. York. Despite imprisonment for his loyalty 
The family interest passed to Robert Paine to Britain which he maintained through the 
(1895-1938), Edward's son. The Scripps war of American Independence as a royalist 
were first in the field of syndicated material army chaplain, he was elected first bishop 
with the Newspaper Enterprises Association of Connecticut in 1783, The Church of 
(1902). England refusing to consecrate him, three 

SCROGGS, Sir William (1623-83), English bishops of the Scottish episcopal church 
judge, bom at Deddington, Oxfordshire, performed the ceremony at Aberdeen (1784). 
chief-justice of the King's Bench from 1678, Sec Memoir by W. J. Seabury (1909). 
was notorious for cruelty and partiality SEAGRAVE, Sir Henry 0*Neal de 
during the ' Popish Plot * trials (see Oates). (1896-1930), British racing driver, bom of 
In 1680 he was impeached, but removed from Irish parentage at Baltimore, U.S.A., was 
oflice by the king on a pension. educated at Eton and Sandhtirst, served in 

SCROPE, skroopt a north of England family the Royal Flying Corps and was wounded in 
that produced Richard le Scropc, chancellor 1916, when he became technical secretary to 
in 1378 and 1381-82; Richard Ic Scropc the air-minister. A leading post-war racing 
(c. 1350-1405), archbishop of Vork, be- driver, he helped to design the Sunbeam car, 
headed for conspiracy against Henry IV; in which he broke the land speed record with 
and Henry Lord Scrope, warden of the West a speed of 203*9 m.p.h., raismg this to 231 in 
Marches under Queen Elizabeth. 1929. when he was knighted. He was killed 

SCUDDER, (1) Horace Elisha (1862-1902), in his boat Miss England on Lake Winder- 
Amcrican storyteller, biographer, historian, mere, June 13, 1930, when on a trial mn, 
editor, &c., was bom at Boston, Mass. during which he had surpassed the world 

(2) Janet (1873- ), American sculptor, motor-boat speed record. 

known for her statues of children and her SEAMAN, Sir Owen, 1st Bart. (1861-1936), 
sculptured fountains. was educated at Shrewsbury and Clare 

(3) Samuel Hubbard (1 837-19 U), American College, Cambridge, became professor of 
entomologist, an authority on fossil insects. Literature at Newcastle (1890), was Punch 
alsowroteontheOrtbopteraand Lepidoptera. editor (1906-32). His parodies and vers de 

SCUD£RY, 5 A:jf-^^-/‘e<', (1) Georges de (1601- sociiti^ which include Paulopostprandials 
1667), French writer, brother of (2), bora at (1883), In Cap and Bells (1889), From the 
Le Havre, after a brief military career wrote Home Front (1918), &c., rank him with 
a number of plays, which achieved some Calverley. 

success, in 1637 his Observations sur le Cid SEARLE, serl, (1) Humpiircy (1915- ), 
led to a controversy with Corneille. He later English composer, bom in Oxford, studied 
wrote novels and some small share in his at tne Royal College of Music and in Vienna, 
sistm'*s works, which first appeared under his became musical adviser to Sadlers Wells 
name. Ballet in 1951. He has written Twentieth 

(2) Madeldhie de (1608-1701). French Century Counterpoint, and a study of ^ 
novelist, sister of (1 ), was left an orphan at six, music of Liszt. An exponent of the twelve 
came to Paris c. 1630 and with her brother note system*, he has comptMed ^toe 
was accepted into the Uteraty society of Mme symphonies, a piano concerto and a tnlpiy , 
de Rambottillet’s salon. From 1644 to 1647 of works for speaker and orchestra to words 
she was in Marseilles with her brother. She Edith Sitwell and James joyeb. ^ 

had befan her Bteraiy career with the <2) Ronald WUBam FonRuun 
tommot iArahim da tiilmtre Bassa English artist, born In Cambridge. ||a 

but hw most famous work was the ten- served In World War U widi the 

.37 
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Engineers and the drawings he made during 
his three years’ imprisonment by the Japanese 
helped to establish his reputation as a 
senous artist. After the war he soon became 
widely known as the creator of the macabre 
sdioolgirls of ‘ St Trinians *. He joined the 
staff of Punch in 1956. 

SEBASTIAN, St (d. 288), was a native of 
Narbonne, a obtain of the praetorian guard, 
and secretly a Christian. Diocletian, hearing 
that he favoured Christians, ordered him to 
be slain. But the archers did not quite kill 
him; a woman named Irene nursed him 
back to life. When be upbraided the tyrant 
for his cruelty, Diocletian had him beaten to 
death with rods. 

SEBASTIAN (1554-78). king of Portugal, a 
grandson of the Emperor Charles V, fell in 
battle against the Moors at Alcazar in 
Algeria; but soon doubt was thrown upon 
his death, and impostors began to crop up — 
first in 1584 a son of a potter; then Matheus 
Alvares, a sort of brigand-insurgent; in 1594 
a Spanish cook; then one Catizzone, a 
Calabrian, hanged in 1603. The popular 
belief that Sebastian would come again 
revived in 1807-08 during the French 
occupation, and again in 1838 in Brazil. See 
yfc by A, Figueiredo (1925). 

SEBASTIANI, Frangois Horace Bastlen, 
Cbont, say-bast-ya-nee (1772-1851), French 
soldier and diplomat, bom near Bastia in 
Corsica, became one of Napoleon’s most 
devoted partisans. He fought at Marengo, 
was wounded at Austerlitz, twice undertook 
missions to Turkey (1802-06), commanded 
an 8 rm 3 [ corps in Spain, and distinguished 
himself in the Russian campaign (1812) and 
at Leipzig. He joined Napoleon on his 
return from Elba, but after 1 830 was twice in 
the ministry, and was ambassador at Naples 
and London. He was made marshal of 
France in 1840. 

SEBASTUNO DEL PIOMBO. See Piombo. 

I^BILLOT. Paul, saybee-yd (1843-1918), 
French folklorist, bom at Matignon, Cdtes- 
do-Nord, abandoned law for painting, and 
from 1 870 to 1 883 exhibited in the Salon. He 
then held a post in the ministry of Public 
Works, became Chevalier of the Legion of 
Hemour in 1889, and devoting himself to the 
study of Breton folk-tales, published the 
standard work Le Foiklore de France (1907), 
Ac. 

SECCro, Anseio, sek-kee (1818-78), Italian 
astronomer, oom at Reggio and trained as 
a Jesuit, became professor of Physics at 
Washington, U.S., and in 1849 director of the 
obsenratbiy at the Cotlegio Romano. He 
orightated classification of stars by spectrum 


JEFF, (1) Frietfarldi Hdnridi 

(1675-1763), Austrian soldier and diplomat, 
sumhew of a), defeated the French at Ktausen 
(1735) and fouii^t in the Bavarian army during 
Ihi war of the Austrian succession. 

/ ' (2) Vtt LoMg veil (1626-92), German 
stafesnian, uncle of (1), served the princes of 
Saxony and Brandenburg, was chancellor of 
die Unhmity of Halle, and wrote a Latin 
oofapeadiam of church hiatory (1664) and 
a woric Dt iMfh^vnismo (1688). 

SEDGWICK, (1) Adon (1785-1873), Baghdi 


geo)pgist, born at Dent, fifth wrangler at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 180$, became 
a fellow in 1810, Woodwardian professor of 
Geology in 1818, a canon of Norwich in 
1 834, and vice-master of Trinity in 1 847. His 
best work was on British Palaeozoic Fossils 
(1854); with Murchison he studied the Alps 
and the Lake District. He strongly oppos^ 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, See ms Life and 
Letters by Clark and Hughes (18^). 

(2) Anne Douglas (1873-1935), American 
novelist, born at Englewood, New Jersey, 
studied painting in Paris and influenced by 
Henry James wrote Tante (1911), Thei 
Encounter (1914), Doric Hester (1929), &c.i 
and volumes of short stories. Sm her autoA 
biographical Portrait in Letters^ cd. by her\ 
husband, B. de Selincourt (1936). \ 

SEDLEY, Sir Charles (1639-1701), English! 
courtier and poet, bora probably in London. | 
was notorious at court for debauchery and 
wit. He joined William 1 II at the Revolution, 
out of gratitude to James, who had seduced 
his daughter and made her Countess of 
Dorchester. * Since his Majesty has made 
my daughter a countess * said he, * it is fit I 
should do all ( can to make his daughter a 
queen.* He is remembered less for his plays— 
The Mulberry Garden^ Antony and Cleopatra^ 
Bellamira—thm for a few songs and vers de 
sociiii. See study (1927) by V. de Sola 
Pinto, who also edited the Works (1928). 

SEEBOHM, Frederic (1833-1912), English 
historian, was called to the bar in 1856, but 
became partner in a bank at Hitchin. He 
was author of The Oxford Reformers of 149B 
(1867), The English Village Community (1883), 
&c. His brother, Henry (1832-95), was 
ornithologist and traveller in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Norway, Siberia, &c. 

SEEFRIED, Imigiurd, zayfrut (1919- ), 
Austrian soprano, bom in Kdngetried, 
Germany, famed for her performances with 
Vienna State Op^a, especially in the operas 
of Mozart and Richard Strauss. 

SEELEY, Sir John Botx^rt (1834-95), English 
historian, third son of the publisher, Robert 
Benton Sedey (1798-1886). He was educated 
at the City of London Senool and at Christ’s 
Ck>llege, Cambridge, was bracketed with 
three others as senior classic in 1857, and 
next year was elected a fellow of his college. 
In 1863 he became professor of Latin in 
University College, jUmdoo, m 1869 of 
Modern History at C^ambridge. His Ecce 
Homo (1865), a popular Life of Christ, 
caused much controveray in religious dreies. 
Other works include the authoritative Life 
and Times of Stein ( 1 874) and The Expansion of 
England (1883). He was knighted In 18^* 
See memoir by Prothero prefixed to Sedey’s 
Growth of British Policy (1895). 

SEEUGER, Hugo, (1849-1934). German 
astronomy, bora at Btelitai;, prowor of 
Astronomy at Munich, is best known for his 
work on star distribution and Jtis theory for 
the binlLof a nova. 

SEIFSTROM, NIB Cnhrid (1787-^1854). Swed; 
ish physician and diemhu, in 1831 discoveren 
the detnmR vanadium in n ipochneii of soft 
Iron* 

8BO0NZAC, AaM mrnayat de. 

(1884- X Feendi fNnhitnr and 
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born at Boussy^Saint-Antome. He 
influeiitced by Courbet and Corot, and 
produced many delicate water-colour laild- 
scapes, etchings and illustrations (e.g. for the 
Georges, 1947). His scries of engravings of 
Beaches was published in 193S, and his work 
is represented in the Mus^ d*Art Modeme, 
Paris. 

SEGOVIA, Andres, se-gd'vee-a (1893- ), 

Spanish guitarist, bom in Limares. In- 
fluenced Dv the Spanish nationalist com- 
posers, he has evolved a revolutionary guitar 
technique permitting the performance of a 
wide range of music, and many modem 
composers have composed works for him. 
See monograph by Gavoty (1956). 

SEGRE, Emilio^ seg'ray (1905- ), Italian- 
American physicist, a pupil of Fermi (q.v.), 
fled from the Mussolini regime to the U.S.A. 
and took American nationality in 1944, 
having already been on the staff of the 
University of California for several years. 
He shared the 1959 Nobel prize with Owen 
Oiaraberlain (q.v.) for researches on the 
anti-proton. 

SEGUIER, WUliam, seg-yay (1771-1843), 
English artist, bom in London of Huguenot 
descent, studied under George Morland, but 
abandoned painting for the art of the restorer 
and connoisseur, and helped George IV to 
gather together the Royal Collection. When 
me National Gallery was inaugurated, he 
became its first keeper. As superintendent 
of the British Institution, he was succeeded 
at his death by his brother Joho (1785-1856), 
also a painter and his partner in the picture- 
restoring business. 

SfiGUR. say-gSr^ a French family, distin- 
guishea in arms and letters, some of whose 
members were Huguenots. 

(1) Henri Francis, Comte dc Segur (1689- 
1 751), was a general in the war of the Austrian 
succession. 

(2) the Marquis dc S6gur-Ponchat (1724- 
1801). son of (i), fought in the Seven Years’ 
War, and became marshal in 1 783. 

(3) Lotthi Pldlippe, Comte de S6gur d’ Agues- 
seau (1755-1820), son of (2), ambassador at 
St Petersburg, was a great favourite with 
Catharine II, served in the American war of 
independence, and hailed the French revolu- 
tion. Among his writings (33 vols.) are la 
BoHtique de ious ies cabinets de VEurope 
(179U mstoire de Friddric-Cumaume 11 

(4) vmm (1780-1873), son of (3), 
was a ^nerai of the first empire, and wrote a 
history (1824) of the Russian campaign of 
1812, ffistoire de Bnssie et de Pierre le Grand 
(1829), 8kc. See Life by Taillandier (1875) and 
his Rmlniscences (Eng. trans. 1895). 


(5) Plem, Fnmch historian (1853-1916). 

(6) Rostopctiliie, Comtesse de 
S6gur <1^-1874), author of tes Mimoires 
tPun 4m and many other writings for the 

tr- (im-m, Himiarian- 
bom mtHh composer, bom at Budapest, 
itttSed there tinner KodAly, ww a 
inimto music macber (1925) and professor 
of lam <l9284|Sf et Hobh’e 

kk 193$ and bi 1942 becameaioior M Moil^ 


College, London. He gained only belated 
reoopnition as a composer, with strong 
musical affinities to Bartok and Schdnberg. 
His compositions include three string 
quartets, of which the second (1935) is the 
best known, other chamber works, piano 
music and songs and the Ulysses cantata 
(1946-47) based on Joyce’s novel. He was 
killed in a motor accident in South Africa. 

SEJANUS. See Tiberius. 

SELBORNE, (1) Roundell Palmer, 1st Earl of 
(1812-95), English jurist and hymnologist, 
father of (2), bom at Mixbury, Oxfordshire, 
was solicitor-general (1861), attorney-genm’al 
(1863-66), but his dislike of Gladstone’s 
Irish Church policy delayed his promotion to 
lord chancellor (1872-74, 1880-85). He 
reformed the indicators and wrote hymno- 
logical and liturgical studies. See his 
Memorials (1898). 

(2) William Waldcgrave Palmer, 2nd Earl of 
(1859-1942), English politician, son of (1), 
was under-secretary for the Colonies (1895- 
1900) first lord of the Admiralty (1900-05), 
high commissioner for S. Africa (1905-10), 
president of the Board of Agriculture (1915- 
1916), warden of Winchester (1920-25). 

(3) Roundell Cedi Palmer, 3rd Earl of 

(1887- ). son of (2), was minister of 

^^rks (1940-42) and minister of economic 
warfare (1942- 45). 

SELDEN^ John (1584-1654), English historian 
and antiquary, bom a small farmer and 
minstrel’s son at Salvington near Worthing, 
December 16, studied at Oxford for three 
years, and then studied law in London, where 
he acquired wealth, yet found time for 
profound and wide study. In 1610 appeared 
his Duello, or Single Combat; his Titles of 
Honour ( 1 6 14) is still an authority. Analecton 
AnglthBritannicon (1615) dealt with the civil 
government of Britain previous to the Nor- 
man Conquest. In 1617 appeared his erudite 
work on the Syrian gods, De Dlls Syriis, His 
History of Tithes (1618), demolishing their 
divine right, brought upon his head the 
fulminations of the clergy, and was suppressed 
by the Privy Council. In 1621 Selden was 
imprisoned for advising the parliament to 
repudiate King James’s doctrine that their 
privileges were originally royal grants; in 
1623 he was elected member for Lancaster. 
In 1628 he helped to draw up the Petition of 
Right, and the year after he was committed 
to the Tower with Eliot, Holies and the rest. 
In 1635 he dedicated to the king his Mare 
Clausum (an answer to the Mare IMterUm of 
Grotius and the Dutch claims to fish off the 
British coasts). In 1640 he entered the Long 
Parliament for Oxford University, and 
opposed the policy that led to the expulsion 
or the bishops from the House of Lords and 
finally to the abolition of Episcopacy. He 
took no direct part in the imiwachmeiit of 
Strafford and voted against the Attainder 
Bill, and had no share in Laud’s prosecution. 
He sat as a lay-member in the Westminster 
Assembly (1643), and was appointed keeper 
of the records m the Tower and <1644) m 
Admiralty commMoner.^ In 1646 lie 
subscribed the Covenant, and in 1647 
parliament voted him £S00(k In 1647 he was 
ai^KiInted a university vliltmr, and sought to 
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moderate the fanaticism of his colleagues. 
After the execution of Charles 1, of which he 
disapproved, he took little share in public 
matters. He was buried in the Temple 
Church. He had also written in Latin books 
on the Arundel Marbles (1624) and on 
Hebrew law (1634-50), besides posthumous 
tracts and treatises, of which the most 
valuable is his Table-talk (1 689). See Singer's 
biographical preface to his works (1726), 
Aikin's Lives of Selden and Usher (1811), 
G. W. Johnson’s Memoir (1835), and S. H. 
Reynolds’s introduction to his edition of the 
Table-talk (OjLford 1892). 

SELEUCUS, the name of six kings of the 
Seleucidae, the dynasty to whom fell that 
portion of Alexander the Great’s Asiatic 
conquests which included Syria, part of Asia 
Minor, Persia, Bactria, &c. See Antiochus. 

Seleucus I, sumamed Nicator (r. 358-280 
B.C.), Macedonian general under Alexander 
the Great, obtained Babylonia, to which he 
added Susiana, Media and Asia Minor, but 
was assassinated in 280 b.c. He founded 
Greek and Macedonian colonics, and also 
built Antioch, Seleucia on the Tigris, &c. 

Seleucus II, surnamed Callinicus (c. 247- 
226 B.C.), son of Antiochus II, was beset by 
Ptolemy of Egypt, his own half-brother, and 
the Psraians and lost Asia Minor and 
Parthia. 

SELFRIDGE, Hsary Gordon (18587-1947). 
British merchant, born at Ripon, Wisconsin. 
jBducated privately, he joined a trading firm 
in Chicago, brought into the business new 
ideas and great organizing ability, and in 1892 
was made a junior partner. While visiting 
London in 1^ he bought a site in Oxford 
Street, and built upon it the large store, 
opened in March 1909, which bears his name. 
He took British nationality in 1937. See Life 
^R. Pound (1960). 

SELIM. The name of three sultans of 
Turkey: 

Selim 1 (1467-1520), in 1512 dethroned his 
father, Bdisaet IT, and caused him, his own 
brothers, and nephews to be put to death. 
In 1514 he declared war against Persia, and 
took Diarbekir and Kurdistan. He con- 
quered in 1517 Egypt, Syria and the Hejaz, 
with Medina and Mecca; won from the 
Abbaside calif at Cairo the headship of the 


wl^e the Russians took Bucharest, Bender, 
Aleman and Ismail. Numberless reforms 
were projected; but the people were hardly 
prepared for them, and Selim’s projects cost 
him his throne and life. 

SELKIRK, H) Alexander or Alexander Selcraig 
(1676-1721), Scottish sailor, whose story is 
supposed to have suggested the Robinson 
Crusoe of Defoe, was a native of Largo in 
Fife. After getting into several scrapes at 
home, in his twenty-eighth year he joined the 
South Sea buccaneers. In 1704 be quarrelled 
with his captain, and at his own request was 
put ashore on Juan Ferndndez. Having lived 
alone here four years and four months, hb 
was at last taken off by Thomas Dover (q.v.i 
He returned to Largo in 1712, and at his 
death was a lieutenant on a man-of-warA 
See Life by Howell (1829). 

(2) J. B., pseud, of James Brown (1832- 
1904), Scottish poet, born in Galashiels but 
a lifelong dweller in Selkirk. Besides poems 
(1869, &c.) he published two prose volumes. 

(3) Thomas Douglas, 5th Earl of (1771- 
1820), Scottish colonizer, settled emigrants 
from the Scottish Highlands in Prince 
Edward Island (1803) and in the Red River 
Valley, Manitoba, although twice evicted by 
the Northwest Fur Company (1815-16). 
Sec his Diary f 1803-04 (Toronto 1958), and 
account of his work by C. Martin (1916). 

SELLAR, William Young (1825-90), bom near 
Golspie, was educated at Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, Glasgow University and Balliol, 
graduating with a classical first. He Oiled for 
four years (1859-63) the Greek chair at St 
Andrews, and was then elected to the Latin 
chair at Edinburgh. He made his name 
widely known by his brilliant Roman Poets 
of the Republic (1863; enlarged 1881), which 
was followed by The Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age — Virgil (1877) and Horace unii 
the Elegiac Poets (1892), the latter edited by 
his nephew, Andrew Lang, with memoir. 

SELLON, Priscilla Lydia (1821-76), English 
founder in 1849 at Pl>^mouth of the second 
Anglican sisterhood, its spiritual director 
Dr Pusey. See Life by T. J. Williams 
(1950). 

SELOUS, Frederick Courtenay^ se-loos'OSS I - 
1917), English explorer and big-game hunter, 
born in London, first visited South Africa in 


Mohammedan world; chastized the insolence 
of the Janizaries; sought to improve the 
condition of the peoples he had conquered; 
and cultivated the poetic art. He was 
succeeded by his son, Soliman the Magni< 
ficent. 

Sdim n (1524-74), a degraded sot, suc- 
ceeded bis father, Soliman, in 1566; he 
owed whatever renown belongs to his rctsm 
to his fath^’s old statesmen and generals. 
Arabia was conquered in 1570, Cyprus in 
1571, but the Turkish fleet was annihilated 
^ Don John of Austria in 1571 off Lep nto. 
Durihg difs reign occurred the first collision 
of Turks with Russians; three-fourths of the 
Turkic anny were lost in the Astrakhan 
expeditioii. 

ScMm m (1761-1807), succeeding his 
brother in 1789, prosecuted the war with 
Russia; bat the Austrians joined the Rus- 
sians, and Beigrade surieiidered to them. 


1871. He wrote A Hunter* s Wanderings in 
Africa (1881), Travei and Adventure in South- 
east Africa^ Slc., fought in Matabeleland 
(1893, 1895), and in 1916 won the D.S.O. and 
fell in action in East Africa. Sec Life by 
J. G. Millais (1918). 

SELWYN, (1) George (1719-91), English wit, 
was educated at Eton and Hertford College, 
Oxford, whence, after making the grand tour, 
he was expelled (1745) for a blasphemous 
travesty of the Eucharist. He entered 
parliament in 1747, and sided generally with 
the court party. At Paris he had the entrde 
of the best society, whilst among his intimates 
were the Duke of Queensberry, Horace 
Walpole and ‘ Gilly * Wililan», He died 
penitent. $ec lives by II* J, Jesse (1843) and 
S. P. Kerr (1909). ^ 
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where he rowed in the first university lioat- 
race (1829), and sraduatcd second classic in 
1831. In 1841, then curate of Windsor, he 
was consecrated first and only Bishop of 
New Zealand and Melanesia. In 1867 he 
was appointed Bishop of Lichfield, where 
upon his initiative the first Diocesan Con> 
ference in which the laity were duly represen- 
ted met in 1 868. Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
was founded (1882) in his memory. See 
Lives by Tucker (2 vols. 1879) and Curteis 
(1889). His son, John Richardson (1844-98), 
was Bishop of Melanesia 1877, and Master of 
Sclwyn College, Cambridge. 

SEMENOV, Nikolai, sem-yo'nof (1896- ), 

Russian scientist, bom at Saratov, graduated 
at Petrograd in 1917 and after a spell on 
the staff of Leningrad Physical Technical 
Institute (1920-31) joined the Institute of 
Chemical Physics of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, later being made its director. An 
expert in molecular physics he carried out 
important research on chain-reactions, for 
which he was awarded the Nobel prize, 
jointly with Hinshelwood (q.v.), in 1956. 
SEMIRAMIS, (9th cent, b.c.), wife of 
Ninus, with whom she is supposed to have 
founded Nineveh. The historical germ of the 
story seems to be the three years regency of 
Sammii-ramat (811-808 b.c.), widow of 
Shamshi-Adad V, but the details arc legen- 
dary, derived from Ctesias and the Greek 
historians, with elements of the Astarte myth. 
See Lenormant La L^gende de S^miramis 
(1873). 

SEMLER, Johann Salomo (1725-91), German 
theologian, born at Saalfeld. in 1752 became 
professor of Theology at Halle. He exercised 
a profound influence as pioneer of the histori- 
cal method in Biblical Criticism. He wzs 
distinctively a rationalist, but he sincerely 
believed in revelation. In insislina on the 
distinction of the Jewish and Pauline types 
of Christianity he anticipated the Ttibingcn 
school. See his Autobiography (1781-82) 
and W. Nigg, Die Kirchengeschkhtsschrei^ 
bung (1934). 

SEMMELWEISS, Ignaz Philipp, zem'dl-vjs 
(1818-65), Hungarian obstetrician, born at 
Budapest, studied there and at Vienna. 
Appalled by the heavy death-rate in the 
Vienna maternity hospital where he worked, 
he introduced antiseptics. The death-rate 
fell from 12% to 1J%, but his superiors 
would not accept hts conclusions and he was 
compelled to leave Vienna and return to Pest. 

He contracted septicaemia in a finger and 
died in a mental hospital near Vienna from 
the disease he had spent his life in combating. 
See Life by W. J. Sinclair (1909), and F, G. 
Slaughter, Immortal Magyar (1950). 

SEMMES, Raptuel, sems (1809-77), American 
sailor, commander of the Confederate States 
cruiser Alabama^ entered the U.S. navy in 
1826, but was called to the bar. He served 
again during the Mexican war, and in 1858 
was made secretary to the Lighthouse Board. 

On the outbreak of the civil war he first 
commanded the Sumter; then, taking over 
the Akibama at tihe Azores (August 24, 1862), 
proceeded to capture 65 vessels, nearly ail of 
which were sunk or burned, and to destroy 
property estimated at 16,000,000. But it was 


SeNANCOOR 

by the heavy insurance for war-risks, and 
still more by the difficulty in getting frei^ts, 
that the Alabama's career caused almost 
incalculable injury to the U.S. marine. On 
June 19, 1864, me Alabama was sunk in 
action off Cherbourg by the U.S. cruiser 
Kearsarge; but its commander escaped. 
Later he edited a paper, was a professor, and 

g ractised law in Mobile. He wrote several 
ooks on service afloat. See Arthur Sinclair, 
Two Years on the Alabama (1896). 

SEMPER, (!) Gottfried (1803-73), German 
architect bom in Hamburg, deserted law for 
architecture and travelled in France, Italy and 
Greece. In 1834 he was appointed professor 
at Dresden, but his part in the revolution of 
1848 compelled him to flee to England, 
where he designed the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. He eventually settled in Vienna, 
where the Burgthealer, the imperial palace 
and two museums, as well as the art gallery 
and railway station at Dresden, testify to his 
adaptation of the Italian renaissance style. 
See Monograph by C. Lipsius (1880). 

(2) Karl (1832-93), German naturalist, 
born at Altona, studied at Kiel, Hanover and 
Wiirzburg, and, after travelling in the 
Philippines and South Sea Islands, became in 
1 868 professor of Zoology at Wfirzburg. He 
wrote on the Philippines, on several problems 
of comparative anatomy, and The Natural 
Conditions of Existence as they affect Animat 
Life (trans. 1880). 

SEMPILL, (1) Francis (161 67-1682). Scottish 
minor poet, son of (3), author of The Banish^ 
ment of Povertie. 

(2) Robert (15307-1595), Scottish author of 
witty ballads full of coarse vigour such as The 
Legend of a Lymaris Life and Sege of the 
Caste! of Edinburgh. He was an enemy of 
Queen Mary and wrote satirical reformation 
broadsides such as the Life of the Tulchene 
Bishop of Si Andrews. 

(3) Robert (15957-16657), father of (1). He 
revived the methods of the Scottish Makaris 
and set the fashion for future vernacular 
elegies. He wrote Habbie Simson^ The 
Blythesome Bridal (also attributed to (1)), 
and, possibly, Maggie Lauder, 

SEN, Keshub Chunder (1838-84), Indian 
religious reformer, a native of Bengal, about 
1858 was attracted by the Brahma Samfij (see 
Rammohun Roy), and in 1866 founded the 
more liberal * Brahma Samkj of India He 
visited England in 1870. In 1878 a schism 
broke out in bis church, caused largely by bis 
autocratic temper; and his last years broi^t 
disappointment. See Max-M01ler*s BIo- 
graphical Essays (1884). 

SENANCOUR, Etienne Plvert de, say-nB-koor 
(1770-1846), French author, bom in Paris. 
After nine years in Switzerland, he returned 
to Paris about 1798. His fame rests securely 
on three books: Biveries sur la natw^e 
primitive de Vhomme (1799), Obermam 
(1804) and Litres Mlditations tPtm solimire 
inconmt. In the first we see the student of 
Rousseau weighed down bv the dogma of 
necessity. In Obermam me atheism and 
dogmatic fatalism of the Biverks have given 

g lace to universal doubt no lest overwhelm^ 
ig. Nowhere is the desolating * mat dn 
sibde * more effiocttvely eafMinsed man in 
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book, which is yet completely original in its 
delicate feeling for nature, and its mehincholy 
eloquence. The influence of Goethe's 
Werther is persistent in his work. S6nancour, 
neglected in his day, found fit audience in 
George Sand, Sainte-Beuve and Matthew 
Arnold. 

SENDERENS, Jean Baptiste (1856-1937), 
French chemist, born at Barbachen, Hautes- 
Pyr6n6cs, with Sabatier discovered the 
hydrogenation of oils by catalysis in 1899. 
SENEBIER, Jean, si-ni-byay (1742-1809), 
Swiss pastor, chemist and librarian in Geneva, 
in 1782 first demonstrated the basic principle 
of ^otosynthesis. 

SENECA, sen'e^ka^ (1) Lucius (or Marcus) 
Annaeiis, called * the Elder * (c. 55 b.c.-c. a.d. 
40), Roman rhetoridao, father of (2). born at 
Cordova, Spain. Besides a history of Rome, 
now lost, he wrote Oratorum et Rhetorum 
Seni^ntiae, Divisiones, Cohres Controversiae 
(partly lost) and Suasoriae. His other sons 
were M. Annaeus Novatus and by adoption 

L. lunius Gallio (of the Acts xviii. 12); also 

M. Annaeus Mela, father of Lucan, the poet. 

(2) Lodtts Annaens, called *tlie younger* 

(c. 5 B.c.-A.D. 65), Roman philosopher and 
statesman, son of (I), bom in Cordova, 
Spain, and educated for the bar in Rome. 
After years of devotion to philosophy and 
rhetoric, he entered the Curia, but in a.d. 41 
lost the favour he had won with Claudius by 
TCtting involved in a state-trial and was 
banished to Corsica, whence he returned 
after eight years. Entrusted by Agrippina 
with the education of her son Nero, he 
acquired over the youth a strong and salutary 
innuence, and by Nero (now emperor) was 
made consul in a.d. 57. His high moral aims 
gradually incuTTcd the aversion of the 
emperor, and he withdrew from public life. 
An attempt by Nero to poison him having 
failed, he was drawn into the Pisonian 
conspiracy, accused, and condemned. Left 
free to choose his mode of deaths he elected 
to open his veins, a.d. 65. In philosophy he 
inclined to the Stoic system, with Epicurean 
modifications. He employed an epigram* 
made style, which despite his moralizing 
lacked depth. His writing^ include De Ira^ 
De Consolarione, De ProyidentiOt De Animl 
TYanquilUtate, De Cottsrantia Sapientis, De 
Cfementia, De Brevitate Vitae^ De Vita Beata, 
De Otia out Secessu Saplentis, De Beneficih, 
Epistolae ad LuciHum, Apacoheyntosis (a 
scathing satire on the Emperor Oaudius) and 
Quaestlones Naturaks* Seneca was also a 
poet, if we may accept as his the epigrams and 
the ei jht tragedies {Hercules Parens, Thyestes, 
Phaemt, Oedipus, 7>otkks, Medea, Anamem- 
non, Herades Oetaeus, and part of a Thebak) 
usually comprised among his opera omnia. 
ThepuNicatton of the ramie 1581 

was important in the evolution of Elizabethan 
drama, which took from it the five*act 
divtsio]}, ai well as the horrors and the 
rhetoric. See C W. Barlow, Seneca*s 
Comspp^H^e with St Paul (1938) and T, S. 

(1771- 

1854), Bmmtn inveatitor, been in Pra|^, 
and succaessivefy actor* author and fahltm*, 
about 1796 invented Hthograpliy, and aBer 


vamus trials in 1 806 opened an establishment 
of nis own in Munich, where he died. 

SENIOR, Nassau WiUiam (1790-1864), Eng- 
lish economist and ' prince of interviewers^, 
bom at Compton Beauchamp, Berks, was 
educated at Eton and Magdalen College, 
Oxford. In 1819 he was called to the bar; 
in 1825-30, and again in 1847-62, was 
professor of Political Economy at Oxford; 
in 1832 was appointed a poor-law com- 
missioner; and in 1836-53 was a master in 
chancery. He stressed the importance of the 
last hour's work in the cotton factories and 
opposed the Trade Unions. His publications 
include On the Cost of Obtaining Money 
(1830), Value of Money (1840), as well as 
many biographical and critical essays. Sw 
study by S. L. Levy (1928). T 

SENNACHERIB, -/rok'- (d. 681 B.c.), king of 
Assyria, succeeded his father, Sargon, izi 
705 B.C. He invaded Judaea and besieged^ 
Hezekiah in Jerusalem. His great achieve- \ 
ment was the rebuilding of Nineveh, and the 
making of the embankment of the Tigris, 
canals, water-courses, &c. He was slain by 
one of his sons. 

SENUSRIT. See Sesostris. 

SEPULVEDA, Juan Gifi6s de (1490-1574), 
Spanish historian, born near Cdrdoba, became 
historiographer to Charles V. preceptor to the 
future Philip 11, and a canon of Salamanca. 
He was a champion of humanism. His Latin 
works include histories of Charles V and 
Philip II, a Life of Albornoz, and a History 
of Spain in the New World. 

SfiQUARD. See Brown-S^quard. 

SEQUOYAH, se-kwo/i or George Guess 
(c. 1770-1843), American half-Cherokee 

scholar, w'ho in 1826 invented a Cherokee 
syllabary of eighty-five characters. His name 
was given to a genus of giant coniferous trees 
(Sequoia) and to a national park. See Life 
by G. E. Foster (1886). 

SERAO, Matilde, say-rah'd (1856-1927), 
Italian novelist, was bom at Patras in Greece, 
the daughter of an Italian political refu^ 
and a Greek, and tn 1860 she married 
Edoardo Scarfogiio, editor of a Neapolitan 
paper. Her tales, mostly of Neapolitan life, 
include Cuore Infermo, Fantasia, Le Leggende 
NapoUtane, Riccardo Joanna, Alt Erta 
Sentinella, // Paese di Cuccagna. See Life by 
R. Garzia (1916). 

SERF, St, a Scottish safnt who founded the 
church of CuJross between 697 and 706^ but 
who yet figures in the legend of St Kenttgern 

S^cliSYEV-TSENSKY. Sei«ejr (I87S>I9S8}. 
Russian novelist, bora in Tambov province, 
from a Dostoevskian passion for morbid 
charactcrixation, as in The Ttmdm <1902). 
devdoped greater simplicily of s|yte and 
soda! sense in the nmsrive ten^volume novel 
sequence, Trantfiguration <)914>-40), which 
won him the Sulin prize in 1942. 

SERRANO, Frandmoy IMce 4e la Torres 
ser^ah'nd ()8)(HI5)« Spanfsfa statesman, 
Bmdit against the Cariists and, nominally 
a hbaral, favoured by Isabdia, played a 
conipteuoos part in various mhustnes 
Banished in be in 1868 drove out the 
qoeea^ md wgs laBeni tmOt rite accession 

of Amadeiei of Savoy <1870). He waged 
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SEVIGNE, Madame de, nie Marie de Rabntin- 
Chantal, say^veen-ya^ (1626-96), 'IFrench 
writer, bom at Pans, was early left an 
orphan and was carefully brought up by an 
uncle, the Abb6 de Coulanges. She married 
the dissolute Marquis Henri de S6vign6 
(1644); but he was killed in a duel (1651). 
Henceforward, in the most brilliant court in 
the world, her thoughts were centred on her 
children FranCoise Marguerite (b. 1646) and 
Charles (b. 1^8), On the marriage of the 
former to the Comte de Grignan in 1669, she 
began the series of letters to her daughter 
which grew sadder as friend after friend 
passed away. She died at Grignan of small- 
pox, after nursing her daughter through a 
tedious illness. Madame de Sevign6's 
twenty-five years of letters reveal the inner 
history of the time in wonderful detail, but the 
most interesting thing in the whole 1600 
(one-third tetters to her from others) remains 
herself. She was religious without super- 
stition ; she had read widely and gained much 
from conversation. She possessed a solid 
understanding and strong good sense. But 
it needed the warm touch of affection to give 
her letters the freedom, the rapidity, the life 
of spoken words. See edition of her Letters 
ed. Hamniersley (1955), and Lives by Miss 
Ihackeray (1881), G. Boissicr (1887; trans. 
1882), E. Faguet (1910), M. Duclaux (1914), 
A. Hallays (1920), A. Tilley (1936). 
SEWARD, (I) Anna (1747-1809), English 
poet, known as the * Swan of Lichfield *, bom 
at Eyam Rectory, Derby, lived from ten at 
Lichfield, where her father, himself a poet, 
became a canon. He died in 1790, but she 
lived on in the bishop's palace, and wrote 
romantic poetry. Her * Elegy on Captain 
Cook * (1780) was commended by Dr 
Johnson. Scott edited her works (1810). 
Sec Lives of ‘ the Swan * by E. V. Lucas 
(1909), M. Ashmun (1931) and H. Pearson 
(1936). 

(2) William Henry (1801-72), American 
statesman, born at Florida, N.Y., May 16, 
graduated at Union College in 1820, and was 
admitted to the bar at Utica in 1822. In 1830 
he was elected to the state senate, where he 
led the Whig opposition to the dominant 
democratic party. In 1838 and 1840 he was 
governor of New York State ; In 1 849 he was 
elected to the U.S. senate, and re-elected in 
1855. In 1850. while urging the admission of 
California to the Union, he declared that the 
national domain was devoted to liberty by 
* a higher law than the constitution \ He 
opposed the Compromise Bill of 1850, 
sedated himself from those Mfisin who 
followed President Fillmore in his pro- 
slavmy policy, and on the formation of the 
Repuolfcan party became one of its leaders. 
In I860 he was a candidate for the presi- 
dsntlal nomination, but, failing, became 
Littcsola^s secretary of state (1861-69). The 
diiR war rendered the foreim relations of the 
UnRnd States unusually delicate, especially 
in view of the attitude of France and Britain. 
In the * Trent affair * during the civil war he 
adidsed that the Confederate envoys should 
tes^venuptoEnf^nd. He protested against 
the fittitig out or the Alabama and snniiar 
vessels in British ports, and declared that the 


United States would claim indemnities. He 
supported President Johnson's reconstruction 
policy, thereby incurring much censure from 
his own party. In 1870-71 he made a tour 
round the world. See his Autobiography 
(1877), Life by his son (1895), Memoir by 
Baker in his Works (5 vols. 1853-84), and 
Welles, Lincoln and Seward (N.Y, 1874). 

SEWELL, Anna (1820-78), British novelist, 
born in Yarmouth, was an invalid for most 
of her life. Her Black Beauty (1877), the 
story of a horse, written as a plea for the more 
humane treatment of animals, is perhaps the 
most famous fictional work about horsesi 
See study by M. J. Baker (1956), ( 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS (fl. a.d. 200-250)1 
Greek physician and philosophical sceptic! 
who lived at Alexandria and Athens, asi 
physician was a representative of thei 
Empirics, as philosopher the diief exponent I 
of scepticism. In his two extant works — the 
Hypotyposes and Adversus Mathematicos — 
he left a prodigious battery of arguments 
against dogmatism in grammar, rhetoric, 
geometry, arithmetic, music, astrology, logic, 
physics, ethics. See Loeb Library edition, 
trans. R. G. Bury (1933-36). 

SEYDLITZ, Friedrich Wilhelm, Baron von, 
zld’- (1721-73), Prussian cavalry general, 
born at Kalkar, Cleve, served in the Silesian 
wars and so distinguished himself at Kolin 
(1757) that at Rossbach (1757) Frederick the 
Great promoted him over the heads of two 
generals to take charge of the cavalry, which 
under Seydlitz's brilliant charges won the 
battle practically without infantry. Seydlitz 
was wounded but won another victory at 
Zorndorf (1758) and covered the Prussian 
retreat at Hochkirch. Severely wounded at 
the defeat of Kunersdorf (1758), he did not 
return to the front until 1761, when, in 
command of both cavalry and infantry 
p-ou^s, he won the battle of Freyburg 


SEYMOUR, an historic family, originally 
from St Maur in Normandy (hence the name), 
who obtained lands in Monmouthshire in the 
13th century, and in the 14th at Hatch 
Beauchamp, Somerset, by marriage with an 
heiress of the Beauchamps, important 
members are: 


(1) Algernon, 7th Duke of Sonunrset (1684- 
1750), son of (2), who. In 1749, was created 
Earl of Northumberland, with remainder 
to his son-in-law. Sir Hugh Smithson, the 
ancestor of the present Percy line. 

(2) Charles, 6th Duke of Somerset (1662- 
1748), known as the * proud Duke of Somer- 
set*, held high posts under Charles II. 
William III and Anne. He married the 
heiress of the Percies. 

(3) Edward (e. 1506-52), eldest son of (10). 
was successively created Viscount B^u- 
champ, Earl of Hertford, and Duke of 
Somerset, and, as Protector, played the 
leading part in the first half of the reign of 
Edward VI (q.v.). He defeated a Scottish 
army at Pinkie 1547, but was indicted by 
Warwick (Northumb^land) and executed. 

(4) Edwmd (1539-1621), son of (3), by^P 
second marriage, created Eart of Hertford by 
Elizabeth, married the Lady Cithertoe Grey* 
sister of Lady lane Orey-^ marriage which 
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cost him nine years* imprisonment and a fine 
of £15,000. 

(5) Sir Edward (1695-1757), became 8th 
Duke of Somerset on the death of (1); he 
was a descendant of (3) by his first marriage. 

(6) Francis, 3rd Marquis of Hertford 
(1777-1842), grandson of (7), was the proto- 
type of Thackeray’s Marquis of Steyne. 

(7) Francis Seymonr-Conway (1719-94), 
cousin of (5), was, when the earldom became 
extinct, created Earl of Hertford in 1750, 
Marquis in 1793. 

(8) Frederick Beauchamp Paget. See 
Alcester, 

(9) Jane (c. 1509-37), became the third 
queen of Henry VIIl and mother of Edward 
VI. Holbein painted her picture. She was 
daughter of (10). 

(10) Sir John (c. 1476-1536), father of Jane 
Seymour, helped to suppress the Cornish 
insurrection in 1497, and accompanied 
Henry VIII to France. 

(1 1) Thomas (c. 1 508-49), fourth son of (10), 
created Lord Seymour of Sudeley, became 
lord high admiral of England and the 
second husband of Henry’s widow (Catherine 
Parr). On her death, he wished to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth, but was arrested and 
executed for treason. 

(12) Wiltiara (1588-1660), grandson of (4), 
in 1621 became Earl of Hertford, secretly 
married Lady Arabella Stuart (1610), a 
cousin of James I; but subsequently played 
a conspicuous part in the royalist cause (he 
defeated Waller at Lansdown and took 
Bristol in 1643), obtained a reversal of the 
Protector’s Attainder, and at the Restoration 
took his seat in the House of Lords as 3rd 
Duke of Somerset. 


SEYSS-INQUART, Artur von, sis- (1892- 
1946), Austrian * Quisling *. was born in the 
Sudetenland, practised as a lawyer in Vienna 
and saw much of Schuschnigg. When 
Schuschnigg became chancellor in 1938, he 
took office under him, informing Hitler of 
every detail in Schuschnigg’s life, in the hope 
of becoming Nazi chancellor of Austria after 
the * Anschluss *. Instead, he was appointed 
commissioner for the Netherlands in 1940, 
where be ruthlessly recruited slave labour. 
In 1945, he was captured by the Canadians, 
tried at Nuremberg and executed for war 
crimes. 

SFORZA^ name of a celebrated Italian family 
founded by a peasant of the Romagna called 
Muzio Attendolo (1369-1424), who became a 
great eomhttkre or soldier of fortune, and re- 
ceived the name of Sforza (* Stormer i.c. of 
cities). Its most noteworthy members were: 

(1) Fnmccsco (1401-66), natural son of the 
above and father of (2) and (3). sold his sword 
to the highest bidder, fighting for or against 
the pope, Milan, Venice and Florence. 
From tne Duke of Milan he obtained hts 
daughter's hand and the succession to the 
duchy; and More his death had extended 
his jpower over Ancona, Pesaro, all Lom- 
bardy and Genoa. See C. M. Ady, History 
of Milan under the Sforza (1907). 

(2) Caleagzo Marla 0444-76), son of (1), a 
competent ruler, althou^ notorious for his 
debau^Ciy add prodiseli^» was assassmated. 

(3) Ludovko, called II Mofo, * the Moor * 


(1451-1508), from 1480 became the real ruler 
of Milan, his nephew Gian Galeazzo (1476- 
1494), the rightful ruler, being reduced to 
a constitutional puppet. But fearing an 
insurrection from the latter’s friends, Ludo- 
vico called in the aid of the French (1494), 
who in 1499 drove him out, and he died a 
prisoner in France. He was a sound adminis- 
trator and is best remembered as the patron 
of Leonardo da Vinci. See F. Malaguzzi- 
Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico II Moro (1913- 
1923). 

SFORZA, Carlo, Count (1873-1952). Italian 
statesman, born at Lucca, became minister 
of foreign affairs (1920-21) and negotiated 
Rapallo treaty. A senator (1919-26) he 
became leader of the anti-Fascist opposition 
and from 1922 lived in Belgium and the 
United States (1940). See his European 
Dictatorships (1931), &c. 

SGAMBATI, Giovanni (1841-1914), Italian 
composer and pianist, born in Rome, was a 
friend of Liszt. His compositions include 
two symphonies, a requiem and chamber and 
piano music. 

SHACKLETON, Sir Ernest Henry (1874- 
1922), British explorer, born at Kilkee, 
Ireland. He was educated at Dulwich 
College, apprenticed in the Merchant Navy, 
and became a junior officer under Captain 
Robert Scott, on the Discovery^ in the 
National Antarctic Expedition. 1901-03. In 
1909, in command of another expedition, he 
reached a point 97 miles from the South Pole 
— at that time a southern record. While on 
another expedition, in 1915, his ship 
Endeavour was crushed in the ice. By sledges 
and boats Shackleton and his men' reached 
Elephant Island, from where Shackleton and 
five others made a perilous voyage of 800 
miles to South Georgia and organized relief 
for those on Elephant Island. He died at 
South Georgia w'hile on a fourth Antarctic 
expedition, begun in 1920, He was knighted 
in 1909. See his own The Heart of the 
Antarctic (1909) and South (1919), and the 
biography by M. and J. Fisher (1957). 
SHADWEIX, Tliomas (c. 1642-92), English 
dramatist, born at Broomhill House, Bran- 
don, made a hit with the first of his thirteen 
comedies. The Sullen Lovers (1668). He also 
wrote three tragedies. Dryden, grossly 
assailed by him in the Medal of John Bayes, 
heaped deathless ridicule upon him in 
MacFlecknoe (* Shadwell never deviates into 
sense ’), and as * Og ’ in the second part of 
Absalom and AchitopheL His works (ed. in 
5 vols. by Montage Summers, 1927) exhibit 
talent and comic force. He succeeded 
Dryden as laureate in 1689. See Works, ed. 
M. Summers (1927), and study by A. S. 
Borgman (1930). 

SHAFl'ESBURY, (1) Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
1st Earl of (1621-83), was born July 22, 1621, 
at Wimbomc St Giles, Dorset, the seat of his 
mother’s father. Sir Anthony Ashley (1551- 
1628), a clerk of the Privy Council. He was 
the elder son of John Cooper of Rockbome 
in Hampshire, who next year (1622) was 
created a baronet. As a Kntteman com- 
moner at Exeter CoUege, Oxford, he *not 
only obtained the good-wtti of the wM mrA 
elder sort, but became the leader even of aB 
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the rough young men *« He left vv^out a 
degree, and in 1639 married Margaret, 
daughter of the lord keeper Coventry. She 
died in 1649; and nine months later he 
married Lady Frances Cecil, the Earl of 
Exeteris sister, who also dying in 1654, in 
16SS he married pious Margaret Spencer, the 
Earl of Sunderland's sister, who survived him 
till 1693. By all three marriages he largely 
strengthened his family connections. Mean- 
while in 1640 he had entered the Short 
Parliament for Tewkesbury, but he had not a 
seat in the Long. A royalist colonel (1643) 
after ten months’ service he went over to the 
parliament, and commanded their forces in 
Dorsetshire, then from 1645 to 1652 lived 
as a great country gentleman. In 1653 he 
enter^ the Barebones parliament, and was 
appointed one of Cromwell's council of 
state, but from 1655 he was in opposition. 
He was one of the twelve commissioners sent 
to Breda to invite Charles II home, and a 
carriage accident on the way thither caused 
him that chronic internal abscess which in 
1666 secured him a life-long attendant and 
friend in Locke. He was made a privy- 
councillor (1660), and next year Baron 
Ashley and chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He served on the trial of the Regicides; 
supported the war with Holland: and after 
Oarendon's fall (1667) sided with Bucking- 
ham, with whom he formed one of the 
infamous Cabal, and like whom he was fooled 
as to the Catholic clauses in the secret 
treaty of Dover (1669-70). He seems to have 
opposed the * stoi> of the exchequer ' (1672), 
whidi yet he justified; that same year was 
made Earl of Shaftesbury and lord chan- 
cellor (he proved a most upright judge); but 
In 1673, espousing the popular Protestantism, 
supported the Test Bill, which broke up the 
Cabal. In October the Great Seal was 
demanded of him, and he ranged himself as 
a champion of toleration (for Dissenters only) 
and of national liberties. He opposed 
Dauby’s non-resistance Test Bill (16751, and 
in 1677, for his protest against a fifteen 
months’ prorogation, was sent to the Tower, 
whence he was only released a year later on 
making a full submission. Though the 
‘ Popish Plot ’ was not of bis forging, he used 
that two years* terror (1678-80) with ruthless 
dexterity. Not even the Habeas Corpus Act, 
long known as Shaftesbury’s Act, is a set-off 
against the judicial murder of Lord Stafford, 
his personal enemy. The fall of Danby was 
followed by bis appointment as president of 
Temple’s new Privy Council of thirty mcm- 
besi (1679), and an attempt to exclude James 
from the sticcesrion, in favour of Sbaftes- 
huiy’s pt^pet, the bastard Monmouth. 
S^aB€ri>iiry now received his cong6 from the 
kl^ and drivmi into extremer opposition, 
isdieted lames as a recusant (1580), and 
bfooilit armed followers to the Oxford 
pat}iiitieol(l681). In July 1681 he was again 
smil fid the Tower for high treason, but the 
Middlesex «a»d jury threw out the bill. 

Monmoqth RisssefI hung bqck from the 

lie iiaQ, lO Hcmaiid in Deewnoer i6o2. on 
'UK, died at Amsterdam, 

ekm; dlo^imt and witming, 


he *yet stands condemned by the many 
talents committed to him; self was the 
dominant principle to which alone he was 
true. He was the author of paity govern- 
ment, ever read^ to make capital out of 
religious animosities, * atrocities *, perjuries, 
forgeries, anything. It is doubtful whether 
he was the pure, high-minded and great 
statesman that Christie would make him, 
or, what Charles pronounced him, * the 
wickedest dog in England *. See Dryden’s 
Absaiom and Achitophei and Medal (1681), 

E art iii of Butler’s Hudibras (1678), Life by 
. F. Brown (1933) and other works cited i 
Locks and Charles 11. 

(2) Anthony Ashley Cooper. 3rd Earl 
(1671-1713), English philosopher, grandsoii 
of (1). was bom in London. Locke supers 
intended his early education at Oapham; be| 
spent three years at Winchester and three' 
more in travel. He sat as a Whig for Poole 
in 1695-98, but ill-health drove him from 
politics to literature. On his two visits to 
Holland (1698-99 and 1703-04) he formed 
friendships with Beyle and Le Oerc. He 
succeeded to the earldom in 1699 and in 171 1 
removed to Naples, where he died. His 
somewhat superfine writings were all, with 
one exception, published after 1708, and were 
collected as Characteristics of Men^ Manners^ 
Opinions^ Times (1711, enlarged 1714). Here 
he expounded the system immortalize in the 
Essay on Man^ and argued that ridicule is the 
test of truth, that man possesses a moral 
sense, and that everything in the world is for 
the best. He found a folio wer in Hutcheson 
(q.v.). While at home he was attacked as a 
deist; abroad he attracted the attention of 
Leibnitz, Voltaire, Diderot, Lessing and 
Herder. Sec Lives by B. Rand(l900)and R, L. 
Brett (1951), study by T. Fowler (1882), and 
J. Bonar, Moral Sense also hisLe/lers. 

(3) Anthony Ashley Cooper, 7th Earl of 
(1801-85), English factory reformer and 
philanthropist, born in London, educated 
at Harrow and Christ diurch, Oxford, 
entered parliament in 1826. He succeeded 
to the peerage in 1851. As Lord Ashley, he 
undertook the leadership of the factory 
reform movement in 1832 and piloted 
successive factory acts (1847, 1850) through 
the House, regulating conditions in the coal- 
mines and the provision of lodging-houses 
for the poor (1851). His Coal Mines Act 
(1842) prohibited undern-ound employment 
of women and of children under thirteen. 
He was chairman of the Ragged Sdliools 
Union for 40 years, assism Florence 
in her schemes for army welfare 
ana to^ an intcfest in mtssionary work. 
Strongly evangelical, he opposed raaicahsm 
although he worked with the trade unions for 
factory reforms. See study by J. L. and L. B* 
Hammond (1939). 

SHACAIX. Sec Chaoau. 

SHAH JAHAN (t592-*]666), Sth of the Mogul 
emperors of Delhi, was from 1624 in revolt 
agatfist his father, lehan^, hot on his death 
(nZT) nicpMiM him. ^ dtMT vntm of 
his reipi were a war in the |>eccan, ending in 
the defttructio& of the kuigdom of Ahmad- 
{lem ud dw u<m) of 

mi <}^ooiida; m aittefc the 
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Uzbegs of Balkh (1645-47); unsuccessful 
attempts to recover Kandahar from the 
Persians (1637, 1647-53); and a second 
successful war in the Deccan (1655). In 1658 
the emperor fell ill, and was held prisoner 
by his son Aurungzcbe till his death. He 
was ajust and an able ruler; the magnificence 
of his court was unequalled; and he left 
buildings such as the Taj Mahal, the tomb of 
his beloved Mumtaz Mahal and the ‘ pearl 
mosque * in the Red Fort at Agra and the 
palace and great mosque at Delhi. See Life 
by B. P. Sakasena (1932). 

SHAHN, Ben (1898- ), American painter, 

bom in Kaunas, Lithuania, emigrated with 
his parents to New Yoilc, and studied 
painting in night school. In 1922 he visited 
the European art centres and came under the 
influence of Rouault. His didactic pictorial 
commentaries on contemporary events such 
as his 23 satirical gouache paintings on the 
trial of Sacco and Vanzetti (1932) and the 
15 paintings on Tom Mooney, the Labour 
leader (1933), Death of a Miner (1947) and 
the precarious world situation caught in the 
frightening confidence of a team of trick 
cyclists in Epoch (1950, Philadelphia) earned 
him the title of ‘ American Hogarth He 
was the first painter to deliver the Charles 
Eliot Norton Lectures at Harvard, published 
as The Shape of Content (1958). See Penguin 
study by Soby (1947). 

SHAIRP, John Campbell (1819-85), Scottish 
poet, bom at Houston House, West Lothian. 
He became deputy-professor (1857) professor 
of Latin (1861) and principal (1868) of St 
Andrews, and in 1877 and 1882 he was 
appointed professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
Strong poetic instincts and a keen and kindly 
critical faculty appear in his writings, which 
include Kiimahoe and Other Poems (1864), 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (1868) and 
Burns (1879). See Knight’s Shalrp and his 
Friends (1888). 

SHAKESPEARE, William (1564-1616), Eng- 
lish dramatist and poet, was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon in April 1564, the son of John 
Shakespeare, a glover, and of his wife, Mary 
Arden, who came of prosperous farming 
stock. William was the eldest of three sons; 
there were four daughters, only one of whom 
survived the poet. Modem scholarship has 
uncovered a good deal more about his 
upbringing and life than was known even to 
so late a biographer as Sidney Lee, whose 
revised Life of Shakespeare appeared in 1915. 
The first by Nicholas Rowe, was pre- 
fixed to hii edition of the works (1709); this 
was followed by Aubrey’s account of 
Shakespeare in his Brief Lives (written in the 
ITth century, but not prints till 1813), 
Between them Rowe and Aubrey gave 
currency to various rumours somewhat 
damaging to Shakespeare’s start, in life. 
Rowe was die more culpable for be under- 
rated the porition of iohn Shakespeare in 
Stratford— be wgs really a man of some civic 
consequence and not a butdier—eet going ibe 
legsm diet die boy was removed from die 
* Prce-adtool * at a tender age and so ' had no 
knowtedge of the writings of the ancient 
poets* (which then meant tout ignorance) 
and that after an eaity marriage he * fell Into 


ill empany*. The deer-stealing episode 
follows, with Shakespeare’s flight to London 
to avoid prosecution. Aubrey repeats some 
of this, but corrected the story in one impor- 
tant point, viz. he had heard from a Mr 
Beeston that the poet had enough education 
to become a schoolmaster. The classical 
allusions and quotations in the early plays 
would seem to support this notion, which 
was developed by Dr J. S. Smart in his 
Shakespeare Truth and Tradition (1928) and 
has since then been regarded as at least 
plausible. Aubrey’s guess that Shakespeare 
came to London in 1585 is also plausible. 
His wife, Anne Hathaway, of good farming 
stock, had borne him a daughter, Susanna, in 
1583, and the twins Hamnet and Judith two 
years later. The poet may well have sought 
the city for a livelihood. Since the first 
published reference to him (Greene’s attack 
in A Groat* 5~worth of Witte) is in 1 592, there 
is a gap variously filled in by scholars, the 
most conjectural view being that of Professor 
Peter Alexander {A Shakespeare Primer, 
1951), viz. that having certainly written the 
third part of Henry VI, Shakespeare may be 
credited with having written also the first two 
parts of that trilogy and perhaps the early 
comedies. Two Gentlemen of Verona and the 
Comedy of Errors, Love*s Labours Lost, 
however, cannot be earlier than 1592. The 
traditional view that 1591 is the start of his 
dramatic career is, however, still held by 
critics of the standing of £. K. Chambers, 
Dover Wilson and others. During the years 
1592-94, when the theatres were closed for 
the plague, Shakespeare wrote his erotic 
poems * Venus and Adonis * and * The Rape 
of Lucrcce ’, 1 593 and 1594 respectively, both 
dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, the 
ideal Renaissance man, soldier and scholar, 
who may figure as the friend in the * drama * 
of the sonnets. They illustrate the pagan 
side of the Renaissance with its sensual 
mythological imagery. The sonnets present 
an intractable problem. They were not 
published till 1609, but were known by 1598, 
when Francis Mercs talks of *his sujgred 
sonnets among his private friends ’. There 
are two main groups of sonnets — 1 to 126 
addressed to a fair young man, and 127 to 154 
addressed to a * dark lady * who holds both 
the young man and the poet in thrall. The 
young man’s suit is preferred (there is also a 
rival poet) hence self-loathing on the part of 
the poet. Who these people are— we cannot 
dismiss them as fictitious — ^has provided an 
exercise in detection for numerous critics. 
The favourite guess is that the young man 
(* Mr W. H.’ in the dedication) is Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, to whom 
the poems were dedicated; but it may be 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, thejover 
of Ma^ Fitton who is not the * DarkTady 
of the Sonnets since she was fair. It is the 
poetry of the sequence which enchants us, 
the eloquent discourse and unfailing verba) 
mdody, the amazing variety of tone from 
serene acceptance to towering passion, and 
the love^ imagery. The themes are those 
cunmit at tlie Renaissance— the idea of 
Beauty* the eterniizhii power of the po^ the 
theme of Identity. But Shakeipeare naakee 
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them his own. The first evidence of Shake- 
speare’s association with the stage is the 
Treasurer’s order to pay three leading 
members of the Chamberlain’s company of 
players — William Kemp, William Shake- 
speare and Richard Burbage— -for two 
performances in the Christmas week, 1594. 
The Chamberlain’s men had previously acted 
as the servants of Lord Strange. Shakes- 
peare had apparently been associated with a 
rival company, Lora Pembroke’s men, for 
four of his early plays, printed in garbled 
versions in 1 594-95 profess to have been 
acted by that company. On the failure of 
Pembroke’s men (owing to the enforced 
idleness of the plague years) he transferred 
to the Chamberlain’s company, later * the 
King’s men *, taking with him the doubtful 
Titus Andronicus, The Taming of the Shrew 
and an early reputed version of Hamlet. 
Their playhouse was the Theatre (built and 
owned by the father of the tragic actor Richard 
Burbage) down to 1597, when the expiry of 
the lease forced them to seek new quarters. 
The expense of building the new structure 
on the south bank of the river, the famous 
Globe, probably induced the Burbages to 
take in as partners five of the company, of 
whom Shakespeare was one. He was now on 
the way not only to fame but to the financial 
rewards which do not always go with fame. 
He lived modestly at the house of a Huguenot 
refugee in Silver Street from about 1602 to 
1606 and then shifted to the south side near 
the Globe. Dr Leslie Hotson disclosed tw^o 
facts which enhance our view of the poet in 
London society — the Thos. Russell, Escf., 
who acted as executor to his will was familiar 
with the great world, and William Johnson 
who witnessed a mortgage for Shakespeare 
was the host of the Mermaid. Slender facts 
to build on, but they indicate what we expect 
on other grounds — that he was known to 
scholars and soldiers and was equally at 
home among the wits of the Mermaid. His 
preparations for retirement to Stratford — 
purchasing arable land and buying up tithes — 
show that he was the successful manager 
anxious to figure as a man of consequence in 
his native place. Russell was near him there 
and the well-known physician. Dr Hall, 
married his elder daughter Susanna. It is 
interesting to note that he entertained Ben 
Jonson and Drayton at New Place, his 
Stratford house. Families could not coimt 
then on generations. Susanna, the poet’s 
heir, had a daughter, Elizabeth, who survived 
to 1670, but Judith’s three daughters died 
ehiidtess. The only living descendants must 
trace their lineage through Joan Hart, the 
poet’s married sister. The only reference to 
wife, Anne Hathaway, after the christening 
of the twins in 1595, is as a beneficiary of his 
wilt (* my second-best bed with the furniture ’) 
which good Shakespeartans wilt not take as 
derisory. An enormous amount of imvestiga- 
tion on the authorship, text and chronology 
of ^ plays marks the modem era of Shake- 
speam scholarship. In addidon, works tike 
Dover Wilson's in Shidcespeare*s England 

(1911) and the tercoitenarv Shakespeare's 
(1916) greatly extimd our knowledge 
m agn/or of particular aspects of iL 


Intimate study of the Elizabethan stage, 
including audience reaction, the players’ 
companies, Ac., has also yielded valuable 
results. Authorship is still a controversial 
subject in respect of certain plays such as 
Titus Attdronicust Two Noble Kinsmen^ 
Henry K/, part I, and of Shakespeare’s part 
in Timon of Athens, Pericles and Henry VIII. 
The question of text is one of great difficulty, 
involving, for example, such differences as 
exist between the first and second Quarto 
editions of Hamlet and between these and the 
Folio version of 1623. This has entailed 
among other things an examination of tho 
complicated business of publication in that 
era. In a series of studies from 1909 onwards 
Mr A. W. Pollard, employing the test oi 
’ good * and ’ bad * quartos assigned prior 
authority to the quartos. His Shakespeare* s\ 
Fight with the Pirates (1917), is now a classic. 
His example was followed by J. Dover Wilson \ 
in his editing of the New Cambridge Shake- \ 
speare. The authority of the Folio of 1623 
was thus weakened because its editors, 
Heminge and Condell, had inveighed against 
‘diverse stolne and surreptitious copies’, 
claiming that they had direct access to 
Shakespeare’s MSS., whereas they retained 
the text of certain * good * quartos unchanged. 
They also included plays which Shakespeare 
certainly did not wTite. The whole matter is 
too complicated for discussion here, but we 
can say that to the pioneers of * scientific ’ 
textual criticism — to W. W. Greg (Principles 
of Emendation, 1918); to A. W. Pollard for 
the work referred to above and for the scries 
which he edited with Dover Wilson, Shaken 
speare Problems; to Professor Peter Alex- 
ander for the third volume of that series in 
which he proved Shakespeare's authorship of 
2 and 3 Henry VI, we owe a vastly improved 
text. Of the younger Shakespeartans, dis- 
ciples of these pioneers. Prof. George Duthie 
with his The Bad Quarto of Hamlet (1941) 
and his King Lear (1949) is the most promis- 
ing. It cannot be said that appreciation in 
the wide sense has kept pace. Dr Johnson’s 
famous preface, Morgann's essay on Falstaff, 
Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare and A. C. 
Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy are still the 
highlights. But of interpretation there has 
been a ^at deal, most of it controversial. 
The mam difference is between the idealists 
or traditionalists who write as if Shakespeare 
could not go wrong and who gloze his 
contradictions, and-the realists who explain 
his inconsistendes of fact and characterization 
by the conditions in whidi he worked. The 
American critic Prof. Stoll and the German 
Prof. Lewin SchOckin^ were the disruptive 
influences here, but their work was a salutary 
check to the ‘ idealism ’ of which Alexander’s 
admirable A Shakespeare Primer is not free 
and of which Dover Wilson’s What Happened 
in Hamlet'^ best-seller in literary detective 
work — ^ia a notable example. A new method 
of interpretation, of which O. WtUon 
Knight’s Wheel of Fire and The Imperial 
Theme (1931) are eloquent examples, proceeds 
by an examination of the imafEW and 
symbolism of the plays. This memoa gives 
rather much scope for fancy, but KniiJit’s 
work is acclaimed in certain quarters. A 
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word on the chronology of the plays. We 
have long sin<» rejected Dowaen*s senti- 
mental categories {SItakespeare's Mind and 
Aru 1883), but we recognize phases in 
Shakespeare's development. His earliest 
period closes in 1594 when we may assume he 
had written the Henry IV trilogy, Titus 
Andronicus (if it was his). The Taming of the 
Shrew, and perhaps an early Hamlet. Garb- 
led versions of these (except for Titus Androni- 
cus which is a * good * text) appeared in the 
Stationers* registers (1594-95). We may also 
conjecture that to this period belong the 
comedies Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy 
of Errors and Loye*s Labour's Lost. Francis 
Mere's Palladis Tamia (1598) lists six comedies 
and six tragedies and gives a clue (apart 
from other evidence) to the plays of the 
second period, that is 1594-99. In default 
of genuine tragedies {Romeo and JuHet is 
here however), Mercs ekes out with four 
Histories, Richard II, Richard III, Henry IV 
and King John. For comedy he lists ‘ Gentle* 
men of Verona, his Errors, his Love's Labour's 
Lost, his Midsummer's Night Dreame and his 
Merchant of Venice *. We may assign Richard 
II and Merchant of Venice to 1 595 ; Romeo 
and Juliet and Midsummer Night's Dream to 
1596 and the two parts of Henry IV and 
Merry Wives of Windsor to 1597; Much Ado 
About Nothing and As You Like it to 1598 and 
Henry V to 1599. The third period, 1599- 
1608, opens with Julius Caesar (1599), and 
includes, beside his final dealing with Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra 
Timon of Athens and the * dark * comedies — 
All's Well that Ends Well, Measure for 
Measure and Troilus and Cressida. Winter's 
Tale and The Tempest and his part in Henry 
VIII are the work of his last period, 1609 -13. 
If we did not realize that these plays represent 
the highest flight of genius, we might think 
the list tedious. To give some slight idea 
of their contents — the Histories were his 
prentice-work in tragedy. The earlier cycle. 
Henry VI to Richard III followed the line of 
history which is rarely conclusive in the way 
tragedy should be. These Histories are 
therefore episodic and relieved only by the 
patriotism and comic matter which his 
audience came to expect. They are, however, 
a text-book of political, often cynical, 
wisdom. In the second cycle, from Richard II 
onward, history begins to provide a back- 
ground for the conflict in the mind of the 
* hero *, but the two Richards being weak or 
vicious characters, those plays resemble more 
the * falls of princes' Uian true tragedies. 
The theme of 'This England’, however, 
appears in Gaunt's speech in Richard II, 
culminates in Henry V, and has its final echo 
in Cranmer's speech over Elizabeth's cradle 
m Henry VIll, which is almost Shakespeare’s 
last word to die world. In the Henry IV* 
Henry V trilogy he often displays a ruthlcss- 
ness to certain characters— the rejection of 
FalstafT is the classic instance — ^which also 
appears in the comedies along with a com- 
plmncy towards evd-doers at the close and 
this is not altogether to be excused by the 
story he worked on. The early comedies 
show a tiro's preCerenoe for symmetry in 
character and siiuatton resulting in a certain 


lifelessness. Midsummer Night's Dream is a 
beautiful fantasy relieved by the fun of the 
rustics and enchantingly lyrical in tone. 
Equally lyrical and pictorial, As You Like It 
has a deeper vein of thought— -the theme 
being the contrast between the corrupt court 
and country innocence — ^not so innocent 
after all. In Jaques we have the type (fashion- 
able just then) Malcontent of which Hamlet 
is the splendid realization. The * dark * 
comedies — All's Well, Measure for Measure 
and Troilus — prepare us for the great 
tragedies but with this difference that the 
ugly cynicism of the former gives place to the 
serenity of high tragedy which plumbs the 
depths but also purges the soul. We should 
resist the temptation to explain the sombre 
nature of these comedies by reference to 
personal loss or frustration on Shakespeare's 
part, the collapse of Essex's party to which 
the poet may have been sympathetic, or the 
supposed betrayal of his passion in the 
drama of the sonnets. Better, perhaps, 
refer it to the Zeitgeist and the example of his 
contemporaries Ben Jonson and Middleton. 
In the great tragedies every stop of the mighty 
organ is out. All the passions which destroy 
men and empires are explored. Stoll 
thought it a mistake to impose the Aristo- 
telian formula for tragedy on Shakespeare — 
that is the grave flaw in a hero having tragic 
conseouences. The formula fits Othello well 
enough, but Hamlet leaves us puzzled; no 
explanation of his conduct is convincing — 
hence T. S. Eliot's denigration. The ‘ flaw * 
in Lear, as shown in the first two scenes, is 
ludicrously insufficient to bear the tremen- 
dous passion which develops. In the Roman 
plays — Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus — the human passions are involved 
in the ruin of the world. The first two are 
panoramic in the scope of the scene. Perhaps 
the strict adherence to the unities of time and 
place in The Te^est is Shakespeare's reply 
to Jonson's ridicule of such romantic 
extravagance. That he returned to Romance 
in his last period has been taken as a sign of 
world weariness, which calls for forgiveness 
and reconciliation. That is too simple, 
Prospero's breaking of his magic wand and 
the ensuing reconciliations do not dispose of 
evil in the heart of man. On the contrary. 
The Tempest has inspired such meditations 
on the human situation as Browning's 
'Caliban upon Setebos’ and W. H. Auden's 
• The Sea and the Mirror But one must 
not think of Shakespeare after 1600 as 
having quite divested himself of his native 
gaie^. Twelfth Night belongs to the same 
year as Hamlet, that is 1601 . For Bacon and 
other anti-Stratford theories see R. C. 
Churchill, Shakespeare and His Betters 
(1958). If ShakesTOare took little interest in 
the publication of his plays, posterity has 
made up for it. Curiously the 17th century 
contented itself with reprints of the great 
Folio of 1623 (1632, 1663-64 and 1685). 
The 18th century has nine new editions to its 
credit and scholarship begins to appear with 
Rowe's edition (with a Life) in 1709. Be- 
tween that and Malone's critical edition 
(I790)» which first discussed the chronoloty 
on modern lines, we have edition 
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(1726), with its happy guesses at difficult 
passages; Theobald's improved tem; and 
Dr Johnson’s edition (1765), with its monu- 
mental preface. Ihe appearance of variorum 
editions, involving a closer scrutiny of the 
text, marks the opening of the 19th century 
culminating in Furness’s great Variorum 
edition from 1871 onwards. Various one- 
volume and school texts heralded a new era 
of publication — Sir Sidney Lee’s Caxton 
Shakespeare and the old Arden Shakespeare, 
with its agreeable format, were gradually 
ousted by the New (Cambridge) edition 
edited by Quiller-Couch and J. Dover Wilson 
{begun 1921) and this, now completed, has a 
iriendly rival in the new Arden edition begun 
after the war and edited by Ellis-Fcrmor 
(still in progress). The standard Life is by 
E. K. Chambers (1930, revised 1951); but 
see also Dr J. S. Smart’s Shakespeare Truth 
and Tradition (1928), and P. Alexander 
Shakespeare* s Ltfe and Art (1939). For 
sources see Narrative and Dramatic Sources 
(ed. Bullough, 1957). For criticism Nichol 
Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Shake-^ 
speare; Granville- Barker, Prefaces to Shake^ 
speare's Plays: and C. H. Herford’s A Sketch 
of Pecent Shakespearian Investigation (1923). 
For the stage sec Chambers, Elizabethan 
Stage (1923). L. B. Charlton’s Shakespearean 
Comedy is suggestive and MacCallum’s 
Shakespeare's Roman Plays is useful for the 
Roman tragedies. 

SHALIAPIN, See Chauapin. 

SHAMYh, i.e. Samuel (1797><1871), leader of 
^ the tribes in the Caucasus in their thirty 
years’ struggle against Russia, became a Suh 
mullah or priest, and strove to end the tribal 
feuds. He w^as one of the foremost in the 
defence of Himiy against the Russians in 
1831, in 1834 was chosen head of the Les- 
ghians, and by abandoning open warfare for 
surprises, ambuscades, Ac., secured numerous 
successes for the mountaineers. In 1839, 
and again in 1849, he escaped from the 
stronghold of Achulgo after the Russians had 
made themselves masters of it, to continue 
preaching a holy w'ar a^inst the infidels. 
The Russians were completely baffied, their 
armies sometimes disastrously beaten, thou^ 
Shamyl began to lose ground. During the 
Crimean war the allies supplied him with 
money and arms, but after peace was signed 
the Russians compelled the submission of 
the Caucasus. On April 12, 1859, Shamyl’s 
diief stronghold, Weden, was taken. For 
several months he was hunted till in Sep- 
tember he was surprised, and after a desperate 
. .tesistanoe capture. He was pmtsloned at 
Kaluga in the middle of Russia, but removed 
to Kiev in 1868 and to Mecca in 1870. He 
died at Medina in March 187L 
SHAPLBV, Hariew (1885- ), American 

astrophysidst, bom at Nashville, Tenn., 
worlm at the Mount Wilson observatory 
ftom 1^14 and was appointed director in 
He first suggest^! that the change in 
bngiEtesi of the Cepheid variable stars are 
CgMit by n^utar pulsation, related to tlu^ 
mast, lie has done notaMe woric on photo- 
gmty atid speetroscemy and his writings 
Cmam Gotoe/es (1943) 

Ckemges (1954), 


SHARP, (1) Abraham (1653-1742), EngUsh 
astronomer, in 1684-91 assisted Flamsteed 
at Greenwich Observatory in constructing 
the large mural arc, Ac. He published tables 
of logarithms and Geometry Improved (1717). 
Sec Life by Cudworth (1889). 

(2) Cedi Janies (1859-1924), English 

collector of folk-songs (of which he published 
numerous collections) and folk-dances, was 
bom in London, and was principal of the 
Hampstead Conservatoire in 1896-1905. 
His work is commemorated by Cecil Sharp 
House, the headquarters of the English Folk 
Dance (founded oy him in 1911) and Song 
Societies. See Life by A. H. Fox-Strangways 
(1933). \ 

(3) GranvUIe (1735-1813), English aboli\ 
tionist, bom at Durham, was apprenticed tdl 
a London linen-draper, in 1758 got a post im 
the Ordnance department, but resigned in 
1776 through sympathy with America. He 
wrote many philological, legal, political and 
theological pamphlets; but his principal 
labours were for the negro. He defended 
the negro James Sommersett or Somerset, 
securing the decision (1772) that as soon as a 
slave touches English soil he becomes free; 
and worked with Clarkson for the abolition 
of negro slavery. His idea of a colony for 
freed slaves at Sierra Leone was put into 
practice in 1 787. He was also active in many 
religious associations, including the British 
and Foreign Bible Society (1804), and wrote 
on New Testament scholarship. See Memoirs 
by P. Hoare (1820), and study by E. C, P- 
Lasceiles (1928). 

(4) James (1618-79), Scottish divine, born 
at Banff. May 4, studied for the church at 
King’s College, Aberdeen (1633-37), In 1643 
he was appointed * regent ’ of philosophy at 
St Andrews, and in 1648 minister of Crail. 
in 1651 -52 he was carried off to London with 
several other ministers ; in 1 657 he was chosen 
by the more moderate party in the church to 
plead their caasc before Cromwell. Sent by 
Monk to Breda, he had several toierviews 
with diaries 11 (1660). His correspondence 
for some months after his return from 
Holland is full of apprehensions of Prelacy; 
but its perfidy stands revealed in his letter of 
May 21, 1661, to Middleton, which proves 
that be was then in hearty co-operation with 
Clarendon and the English bishops for the 
re-establishment of Epispopacy in Scotland. 
The bribe was a great one, for in December 
he was coosecraind Archbishop of St 
Andrews. The dexterous toot of Middleton 
or Lauderdale, an oppressor of those he had 
betrayed, he soon became an object of 
popular detestation and of contempt to his 
employers. On May 3, 1679, twriveCovenan- 
ters (see John BAtrout and Hackston) 
dragged him from his coach on Magus Muir 
and hacked hhn to death de^le hts prayers. 
See Life by T. Stephen and Q, Atry» Lauder- 
dale Papers (1884). 

(5) WOthun (1749-1824), Enghrii imgraver, 
bom in Londoti, a burinmnatt In the (^ty, 
executed ptates alter Ottidoj West, IVombuIl 
and Reynoliii* He was a of Thomas 
Paine and Home TocAe, See tife by W. S. 
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born at Paisley, settled in London 1879, and 
published EartWs Voices (1884) and wrote 
books on contemporary English, French and 
German poets, but is chiefly remembered as 
the author of the remarkable series of Celtic 
—or Neo-Celtio — tales and romances by 
* Fiona Macleod * — a pseudonym he systema- 
tically refused to acknowledge, which include 
Fharais (1894), The Mountain Lovers and The 
Sin-Eater (1895), The Immortal Hour (1900), 
Ac., the latter, a verse play set to music had 
a great success in London during the 1920*8. 
See Memoir by his wife (1910). 

SHARPE, Ciiarlea Kirkpatrick (1781-1851), 
Scottish ant^uarian, bom at Hoddam 
Castle, Dumfries, contributed two original 
ballads to Scott^s Minstrelsy^ and edited 
club-books, but is diiefly remembered by his 
correspondence (2 vote. 1888). 
SHARPEY-SCHAFER, Sir Edward (1850- 
1935), English physiologist, born at Hornsey, 
educated at University College, London, was 
professor there (1883-99) and at Edinburgh 
(1899-1933). Known especially for his 
researches on muscular contraction, he 
devised the prone-pressure method of 
artificial respiration. 

SHAW, (1) G^rge Bernard (1856-1950), Irish 
dramatist, essayist, critic and pamphleteer, 
was bom of Irish Protestant parents in 
Dublin on July 26. His father was impro- 
vident and commercially unsuccessful, but 
his mother, an energetic musically- minded 
woman, was able to establish herself as a 
singing-teacher both in Dublin and later in 
London, and from her he inherited strength 
of character and the great love and knowledge 
of music so influential in his life and work. 
After short and unhappy periods at various 
schools, he entered in 1871 on four and a half 
years of clerical work with a firm of land- 
agenu, and proved to be * of great business 
capacity, strict accuracy . . , thoroughly 
reliable and trustworthy *. But he had little 
liking for office routine, and in 1876 left 
Ireland for good to follow his mother and 
sister Lucy, a musical-comedy actress, to 
London. His literary life had already begun 
in 1875 with a letter to the press (henceforth 
one of bis favourite means of expression), 
shrewdly analysing the efiect on individuals 
of sudden conversion by the American 
evangelists, Moody and Sankey. In London 
his early ypars were a long period of strug^e 
and impoverishment, and of the five novels 
he wrote between 1S79 and 1883, the best of 
which are probably Love Among the Artists 
and Cashel Byron*! Profession, all were 
r^ected by the more reputable publishers. 
But in thm is already to be found, besides 
some strikhig character studies and much 
originality of thought, g^mmerings of the 
fumdo and virile Shavian style to be more 
fully developed after several years not only 
of writing but of publioapeaktng experience. 
In 18BI he heewe a vegetarian, and this, 
together with hit teetotalism and dislike of 
tobacco, adddd pn hts already great store 
of tskdiy. An eaepimter (188^ with Ihsnry 
Chosp^ and the lendiagof Karl Marx turned 
his temri^ and while 


(if not drea^ of capitalist society forn\Jhe 
backbone of all his work. Political and 
economic understanding stood him in good 
stead as a local government councillor in 
Saint Pancras (1897-1903) and also on the 
executive committee of the small but influen- 
tial Fabian Society, to which he devoted 
himself selflessly for many years (1884-1911) 
and for which he edited Fabian Essays (1889) 
and wrote many well-known socialist tracts. 
Journalism provided another lively platform 
for him, and it was as ‘ Corno di Bassetto 
music critic for the new Star newspaper 
(1888-90), that he made his first indelible 
impact on the intellectual and social con- 
sciousness of his time. In this and in his later 
music criticism for The World (1890-94) and, 
above all, in his dramatic criticism for Frank 
Harris’s Saturday Review (1895-98), he was 
in fact attempting, as De Quincey said of 
Wordsworth, to create the taste by which he 
was to be appreciated. To this period also 
belong The Quintessence of Ibsenism (1891) 
and The Perfect Wagner ite (1898), tributes to 
fellow * artist-philosophers * who, together 
with Bunyan, Dickens, Samuel Butler and 
Mozart, had acknowledged influence on his 
work. The rest of Shaw’s life, especially 
after his marriage (1898) to the Irish heiress 
Charlotte Payne-Townshend. is mainly the 
history of his plays. His first. Widowers* 
Houses, was begun in 1885 in collaboration 
with his friend William Archer, but was 
finished independently in 1892 as the result 
of the challenge he felt to produce the newer 
drama of ideas he had been advocating. 
Into the earliest plays, which also include 
Mrs Warren* s Profession, Arms and the Man 
and Candida (one of the first in a long series 
of remarkable female portraiture), comes 
already the favourite Shavian theme of 
conversion — from dead system and outworn 
morality towards a more creatively vital 
approach to life — and this is further developed 
in Three Plays for Puritans: The Devil* s 
Disciple, Caesar and Cleopatra, and Captain 
Brassbound*s Conversion, His long corrog- 
pondence with the famous Lyceum actress, 
Ellen Terry, was also at its peak during these 
years. At last Shaw was becoming more 
widely known, first of all in the United States 
and on the Continent, and then, with the 
important advent of the playwrigbt-producer- 
actor, Harley Granville-Barker, in England 
itself, especially after the epoch-making 
Vedrenne-Barker Court Theatre season of 
1904-1)7. This had been preceded by one of 
Shaw’s greatest philosophical comedies, Man 
and Superman (1902), in which, in quest of.a 
purer religious approach to life, Shaw 
advocated through his Don Juan the impor- 
tance of mante unceasing creative evolu- 
tionary urge for world-bettermmt as well as 
for his own self-improvement. Odier notable 
plays from the early part of the century are 
John BuiPs Other Island (1904), Msdof 
Barbara (1905), The Doctors Dilemma (1906), 
and two uniquely Shavian dtscussioii 
Oetting MarrOM (19(K) and Mismmeo 

of his subject-^matter (from politics 
statecraft to family pKCiMtution and 
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vsccinaUon). Before the JoitW Committw 

on Stage Censorship in 1909 he proudly 
^imed himself a* 

heretic \ and insisted on the civilized ^ 

for toleration and compiere /recdom of 
thought. Just before World War f came 
two of his most deli’ghtfuJ and popuJar pla>'s . 
Artdrac/es and the Lion, a ‘ religious panto^ 
mime *, and Pygmalion, an ‘ anti-romantic 
comedy of phonetics. During the war itself, 
though he later toured the Front at official 
invitation, he called forth controversy and 
recrimination with his Common Sense About 
the IVar, one of the most provocative and 
fearless documents ever written. After the 
war followed three of his very greatest 
dramas in near succession : Heartbreak 
House (1919), an attempt to analyse in an 
English Chehovian social environment the 
causes of present moral and political discon* 
tents; Back to Methuselah (1921), five plays 
in one, in which Shaw conducted a not 
altogether successful dramatic excursion 
from the Garden of Eden to * As Far as 
Thought Can Reach and Saint Joan 
(1923), in which Shaw’s essentially religious 
nature, his genius for characterization (above 
all of saintly but very human women), and 
his powers of dramatic argument are most 
abundantly revealed. In 1925 Shaw was 
awarded tne Nobel prize for literature, but 
donated the money to inaugurate the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation. In 1931 he 
visited Russia, and during the 30*s made 
other long tours, including a world one with 
Mrs Shaw in 1932, during which he gave a 
memorable address on Political Economy in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Greater perhaps than any of the plays 
written during the last years of his life are 
the two prose works : The intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism (1928), one 
of the most lucid introductions to its subjects, 
and The Black Girl in Search of God (1932), 
a modem Pilgrim's Progress. CThe later plays, 
except for The Apple Cart (1929), have 
ttrarcely received adequate public stage 
presentation, but they continue to preach 
the stem yet invigorating Shavian morality 
of individual responsibility, sclf*discipiine, 
heroic effort without thought of reward or 
* atonement and the utmost integrity. 
The true joy of life is living for a purpose 
recognized by yourself as a mighty on^ 
Plays such as Too True to Be Good (1932) and 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles (1934) 
also show signs of sounding a newer ana even 
more experimental dramatic note altogether, 
ifeaw died at the age of 94 on November 2, 
1950. Qn spice of some decline in his personal 
popttlmty in Britain after his death, the 
mierest in his work now seems to be increas- 
ing and imiversaLX His plays, prefaces and 
essays, as published in the Standard Fidition 
of Jus work (Constable & Co. Ltd.), take up 
35 substantial volumes, and the number of 
books about him is coasiderdblo-*see 
es|i^ally those by G. K, Chesterton (1933), 
Atmtibald. Henderson, Hesketh Pearson 
£• ^ W. load (1949), St John Ervine 
19^ Desmond MacQurthy (1951) and Eric 
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See BauMos (1). 


(3) Jack Bnghsh pugilist of 

herculean strength who, serving in the i SI 
Guards, feJi at Waterloo, Orst 
cuirassiers. 

(4) Marfhi (IB76-~195S), English composer 
born in London, studied under Stanford at 
the Roval College of Music, composed the 
ballad opera, Mr Pepys (1926), with Clifford 
Bax, set T. S. Eliot’s poems to music, but is 
best known for his songs and as co-editor 
with his brother, Gcoflirey Turton (1879- 
1943), the church musician, of national song- 
books, and with Vaughan Williams of Songs 
of Praise and the O^ord Carol Book, See 
his autobiography. Up to Now (1929). 

(5) Richard Norman (183t>-l912), English 
architect in London, born in Edinburgh^ 
was a leader of the trend away from Victorian 
styles back to traditional Georgian designs, 
as in Swan House, Chelsea, New Scotland 
Yard (1888), the Gaiety Theatre, Aldwych 
(1902; now demolished), and the Ptccadtlly 
Hotel (1905). See Life by R. BlomOeld 
(1940). 

(6) Sir William Napier (1854-I94S), English 
meteorologist, bom in Birmingham, was 16th 
wrangler at Cambridge in 1876 and in 1877 
was elected fellow of Emmanuel College and 
became assistant director of the Cavendish 
Laboratory. He was director of the Meteoro- 
logical office, London (1907-20), and from 
1918 scientific adviser to the government. He 
became professor of the Royal College of 
Science in 1920. In his Lfe History of 
Surface of Air Currents he established with 
Lempfert the * polar front ’ theory of cyclones 
propounded by Bjerknes (q.v.). In 1915 he 
was knighted and received the Royal Medal 
of the Royal Society (1923). His Manual of 
Meteorology (1919-31) became a standard 
work. 

SHAW-LEFEVRE, -le feeder, (1) Charies, 
1st Viscount Eversley (1794-1888), English 
Liberal politician, was called to the bar in 
1819, in 1830 entered parliament, and was 
Speaker 1839-57, being then made a peer. 

(2) Geom John, Baron Etersley (1832 - 
1928), English Liberal politician, born in 
London, .served in Liberal ministries (1881- 
1884, 1892 95), formed with Grote, Stephen 
and John Stuart Mill in 1866 the Commons 
Preservation Society to protect common 
lands from the encroaching builder, as 
P.M.G. (1883-84) introduced sixpenny tele- 
grams, as commissioner of w'orks (1880-83, 
1892-94) threw open Hampton Court park 
and Kew Palace, served on the London 
County Council from 1897 and in 1906 was 
created baron. 

SHAWCROSS* Sir Hartley WlUIn, Baron 
Shaweroes (1902- ), English lawyer* bom 
in Giessen, CeriDany, was educated at 
Dulwich College, called to the bar at Gray’s 
inn in 1925 and was senior lecturer in Law 
at Liverpool (1927-34). After service in 
World War II* he was attomey^enerai 
(1945-51) and president of the Board of 
Trade (1951) in m Labour fovernmeitt He 
established sn interaatfonal legs) ceputstto 
for himself at diief British prmcator at the 
Nuremberg Trials (1945-4!|& led the investi- 
gatiotis Of the LyiuSw Tmuntal (1948) and 
prosecuted in the Ftid^ atom spy esse 
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(1950). Finding the narrow opposition 
tactics of the Labour Party irksome, he 
resigned his parliamentary seat in March 
1958. He was knighted in 1945 and created 
a life peer in 1959. 

SHAYS, Daniel (1747-1825), American leader 
of the rebellion in Western Massachusetts 
(1786^87) which bears his name, served 
against the British at Bunker's Hill, Ticon- 
deroga, &c., and was commissioned. He led 
the insurrection by the farmers against the 
U.S. government, which was imposing heavy 
taxation and mortgages. After raiding the 
arsenal at Springfield, Mass., the insurrec- 
tionists were routed at Petersham (1787) and 
Shays was condemned to death, but pardoned 
(1788). 

SHEE, Sir Martin Archer (1769 1850), Anglo- 
Irish painter, bom in Dublin, in 1788 settled 
in London, and became R.A. in 1800 and 
P.R.A. 1830, when he was knighted. His 
Captain John Wohnore at Trinity House 
shows the influence of Lawrence. He also 
dabbled in literature. See Life by his son 
(1860). 

SHEEPSHANKS, (1) John (1787-1863), 
English art-collector, born in Leeds, who in 
1857 presented his collection (233 oil- 
pictures and 103 drawings) to the nation, 
and they are now at South Kensington. 

(2) Richard (1794 1855), hnglish astro- 
nomer, brother of (1). instrumental in the 
adoption of a standard of length (1855). 
SHEFFIELD, John, tst Duke of Buckingham 
and Normanby (1648-1721), English political 
leader and poet, succeeded his father as third 
earl of Mulgrave in 1658, served in both 
navy and army, and was lord chamberlain 
to James 11 and a cabinet-councillor under 
William III, who in 1694 made him marquis 
of Normanby. Anne made him Duke of (the 
county of) Buckingham (1703): but for his 
opposition to Oodolphin and Marlborough 
he was deprived of the Seal (1705). After 
1710, under the Tories, he was lord steward 
and lord president till the death of Anne, 
when he lost all power, and intrigued for the 
restoration of the Stuarts. Patron of Drydcn 
and friend of Pope, he wrote two tragedies, a 
metrical Essay on Satire^ an Essay on Poetry^ 

SHEIL, Richanl LaJor, sheet (1791-1851), 
Irish dramatist and politician, born at 
Drumdowney, Kilkenny, wrote a series of 
plays, aided O'Connell in forming the New 
Catholic Association (1825), and supported 
the cause by impassioned speeches. He was 
M.P. and in 1839 under Melbourne became 
vice-president of the Board of Trade, and a 
privy**coundllor— the first Catholic to gain 
that honour. In 1846 he was appointed 
master of the Mint. Sec Memoir by 
McCulla^ (1855) and his Speeches ( 1 845-55). 
SHELBURNE. William Petty, lad Eari of 
(1737-1805), Iwgiish statesman, great-grand- 
son of Sir WUltam Petty (q.v,), was bom in 
Dublin, studied at Christ Church, Oxford, 
served in the army, entered parliament, 
succeeded his father to the earldom in 1761, 
and in 1763 was appointed president of the 
Board of Trade, and in Oiatham’s second 
administration (1766) a secretary of state. 
Upon the fhU of Lord Npfth*s mialstiy in 


1782 Shelburne declined to form a govern- 
ment,^ but became secretary of state under 
Rockingham. Upon Rockingham's death 
the same year the king offered Shelburne the 
Treasury. Fox resigned, and Shelburne 
introduced William Pitt into office as his 
chancellor of the Exchequer. This ministry 
resigned when outvoted by the coalition 
between Fox and North (February 1783). 
Shelburne was in 1784 made Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and at Lansdowne House and 
Bowood, Wilts, he collected a splendid gal- 
lery of pictures and a fine library. See Lives 
by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (1912) and 
C. W. Alvord (1925). 

SHELDON, Gilbert (1598-1677). English 
relate, chaplain to Charles I, warden of All 
ouls College, Oxford, and from 1663 
Archbishop of Canterbury, built the Shel- 
donian Theatre at Oxford (1669). 

SHELLEY, (1) Mary Wollstonecraft (1797- 
1851), English writer, was the daughter of 
William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft 
(qq.v.). Her life from 1814 to 1822 was bound 
up with that of Shelley. Her first and most 
impressive novel was Frankenstein (1818), 
her second Valperga (1823). In 1823 she 
returned to England with her son. Her 
husband's father, in granting her an allow- 
ance. insisted on the suppression of the 
volume of Shelley’s Posthumous Poems^ 
edited by her. The Last Man (1826), a 
romance of the ruin of human society by 
pestilence, fails to attain sublimity. In 
Lodore (1835) we read the story of Shelley's 
alienation from his first wife. Her last novel, 
Falkner^ appeared in 1 83 7. Of her occasional 
pieces of verse the most remarkable is The 
Choice, Her Journal of a Six Weeks' Tour 
(partly by Shelley) tells of the excursion to 
Switzerland in 1814; Rambles in Germany 
and Italy (1844) describes tours in 1840-43 ; 
Garnett collected her Tales in 1890. Koszul 
edited two unpublished mythological dramas, 
Proserpine and Midas, in 1922. See Lives by 
F. A. Marshall (1889), R. Church (1928). 
R. G. Grylls (1938), and H. N. BrailsfoM, 
Shelley, Godwin and their Circle (2nd ed^I 
1951). 

(2) Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), was bom at 
Field Place, Horsham, Sussex. After two 
cars at Sion House School, Isleworth, where 
e acquired a taste for natural science, but 
where he was bullied, he entered Eton in 
1804. Here, beside the classics, he imbibed 
sceptical and revolutionary ideas. In 1810 
he became an tindergraduate at University 
College, Oxford. His chief friend them, 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, has described his 
career at Oxford, which was terminated after 
only a year by expulsion for issuing a 
pamphlet, The Necessity of Atheism, Hogg 
shared in this undergraduate revolt and was 
sent down at the same time. Left to himself 
in London the poet formed a connection with 
Harriet Westbrook, daughter of a retired 
coffee-house keeper, whose unhappy home 
circumstances induced Shelley to make a 
run-away marriage at Edinburj^ (August 
1811). The rights and wrongs of this luifor- 
tuoate union have never be^ sattsfaet^k 
dedded— Shelly never rt^proadied hliMff 
for Harriet's tragedy— 'but no dj^bt the aim 
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be now set himself of * refonninl the world * 
under the direction of the teaching of we 
philosopher, William Godwin, explains 
almost everting. This aim led for a time 
to ana Itinerant mission to, among other 
places, Dublin and Lynmouth where he 
^mmeoced his long poem Queen Mab — the 
first of his poems, which might be called 
Godwin verafied Of Harnet*s unhappy 
life during the three years (1811-14) they 
more or l^s lived together, we know little. 
Possibly her insistence on a Church re- 
*** l®d to the final breach and 
IS” ?he«ey free to cultivate the friendship of 
Godwin s daughter Mary. Such was his 
notion of marital fidelity-free love was part 
of the C^wtntan ideology— we find him 
after the breach inviting Harriet to join him 
and Mary Godwin in a visit to Switzerland, 
pie vear before Harriet had borne him a 
daughtCT lanthe and now, January 1816, 
bore him a son, William, out of 
wedlock. A few months later Harriet was 
found drowned in the Serpentine. By 
arrangement with his father Shelley had now 
settled on him out of his grandfather's 
^tate £1000 a year and so was nee to marry 
Mary Godwin and travel abroad. A lawsuit 
over the custody of Harriet’s children 
lanthe and Charles (18!4~26) was decided 
by Lord Eldon against him on the ground of 
his acheisttc opinions, a verdict which further 
mbittered him against the * Establishment *. 

In 1818 he set out for Italy accompanied by 
his son William and daughter Clara, 
Md Miss Clairmont, Mary’s half-sister, and 
imi: d aughter Allegra, child of an amour with 
Byron. This family of free-lovcrs was now 
to travel round Italy from Venice (where 
Shelley met Byron) to Rome, to Naples, 
back to Rome (where he wrote the last two 
acts of Prometheus Unbound^ to Leghorn 
and Florence and finally to the lonely house 
on the bay of Spezia where ‘The Triumph of 
Life was written and whence he set out for 
.4i^oni to meet Lei^ Hunt and his family, 
t journey from which he was not to return, 
His small boat having foundered in a storm 
home. The seriousness with 
y (unlike the hbertine Byron) 

nelo bis heretical doctrines is best indicated 
by the immense liberation the Italian scene 
etfected on his spirits and his poetry. Hither- 
ip, apart from the doctrinal poems, Queen 
Mob ^T^Pevolt of Islam, he hacTonJy 
Alasipr (1816), a study of the egocentric 
romantic, himself, whidi has be«i much 
fverprmsetL. the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 
md Mom Blanc to his credtL Now in Lines 
IFWrreii hi the ^anean Hills the theme of 
Italian libeity is worked out in octosyllables 
^ •tnkina force and brevity of diction, in 
Mian and MathHo also, which belongs to his 
Vencman penod he found another medioin 
SfL Byron, who is 
modulated converia* 
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We are now ironed to think raOi^ of th« 
Shelley who bad aproseexisumce, in Jgi9 he 
further displayed his technical versatility in 
his esoteric drama Cenci which owes 
something to the Jacobean school of Webster 
and Tourneur. It is a study of absolute evil 
and he had a stoiy to work on, in which the 
.dreadful and the heroic mingle. The ppetiv 
is kept to a minimum here and there is no 
humour, if we are to think of the ‘ uncom- 
mitted * Shelley, reference must also be made 
to that brilliant poem, the finest of all his 
fantasies. The Witch of Atlas, which gaUiers 
up alt the gaieties of classical mythology — a 
rainbow fabric of pure vision, which recalls 
Renaissance virtuosi^ at its best, Prome^ 
theus Unbound, completed at Rome, 1820, is, 
a study of the revolt of man against law and : 
custom which oppress him. This is Godwin- 
ian doctrine removed to the realm of mytho- 
logy, but now quickened by the more geni^ 
spirit of Plato, whose Symposium he had 
translated in 1818. Christianity is dethroned, 
but It is by the spirit of Christ, The assertion 
of the Godwinian doctrine of free-lovc, 
modified by the Platonic notion of intellectual 
love, appears in Epipsychidion (1821) in the 
most seductive guise. To the same year 
belongs Adonais, which fittingly celebrates 
Keats and crowns his own career as poet and 
* legislator *. He had the machinery of 
classical pastoral elegy to work on. but he 
etherealizes it and performs the feat of 
employing the Spenserian stanza for a heroic 
purpose. It is enshrined to the hearts of all 
lovers of the two poets. In 1822 he returned 
to the theme of liberty. Hellas sings propheti- 
cally of the delivery of Greece from the Turk. 

It contains his greatest impersonal lyric ‘ The 
world's great age begins anew His last 
Unfinished) poem, The Triumph of Ltfe, is a 
Petrarehian pageant, a vision of the world to 
be, marred only by the intrusion of Rousseau. 
He has not quite mastered Dante’s terza rima, 
but the strict form imposes some restraint on 
nnn. The theme is again that of The Revolt 
of /x/nm— the true conquerors are those who 
resist ’royal anarchs’, Shelley is stilt the 
rebel and the anarchist, as he was when be 
WYOle The Masque of Anarchy to denounce 
. Pctcrioo . Saintsbury remarked on his 
immediate mastery of every poetical form he 
attempti^. This is certainly true of his 
l 3 rn», which are as perfect in his early as in 
his lal«t period. This lyricism, tdfotdm as 
breathing, pervades" all bis poetiy. Of the 
]<mger sort of lyric or ode * To a Skylark 
• to the West Wind *. * The Qoud * and 
The Sensitive Plant ’ register with consum- 
mate artistry the whole range of his feeling. 
Ine short^Jov^yrics— * I arise from dreams 
of thee *. • To Constantia sin|mg*, * Rarely, 
Swifter 


of thee * _ 

rarely commt thou • BvnfiS 'far' than 
summer sfli^t *, 4kc., rank with the areatesi 
of their kind His profo work, A Dmnce of 
Poetry (1622), stales the eteitial pmblcm of 
m m fU beariDg on conduct lie asserts the 
Flattie nmm t^l the poid is divinely 
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J8^76-$0) it displaced, didlavaluable work for 
the text and bibHoaraphy. The two-volume 
edition of the Poems by C D. Locock (1911) 
has a valuable introduction by A. Clutton 
Brock, who also wrote Shelley^ the Man and 
the Poet (1909)* The Letters^ cd, R* Ingpen 
(1909) are indispensible* Peck’s Life (1927), 
followed by R. Bailey’s study (1934) and iL 
Blunden’s Shelley^ a Life Story (1946). 
displaced Dowden’s standard Life (1886, 
abrid^d 1896). Other modem studies are 
Braiisford’s Shelley, Godwin and their Circle 
(2nd ed. 1951), (the best short account); 
Mrs D. W. Campbell’s Shelley and the 
Unromantics (1924), Maurois’ Ariel (1924), 
and King-Hele*8 Shelley, his Thought and 
Workmm, 

SHENCTONE, WiUiam (1714-63). English 
poet, bom at Halesowen, studied at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, published in 1741 
The Judgment of Hercules and the following 
year The Schoolmistress, which wTitten in 
imitation of Spenser foreshadowed the 
mood of Gray’s Eiegy. Pastoral Ballad 
(1 755) was commended by Gray and .lohnson. 
in later life he suffered many financial 
embarrassments due to his elegant mode of 
life on his estate of the Lease wes. See 
Letters, cd, Williams (1939), and Lives by 
E. M. Purkis (1931), M. Williams (1935) and 
A. R. Humphreys (1937). 

SHEPILOV, Dmitri Trofiiiuwiteh (1905 ), 

Soviet potftician, was born at Ashkhabad and 
was educated at Moscow University. From 
1926 to 1931 he was a public prosecutor in 
Siberia and later became a lecturer in political 
economy. In 1952 be became chief editor of 
Pravda', in 1954 a member of the Supreme 
Soviet; and in 1956 foreign minister. He was 
* purged * by the party leadership in June 1957 
and banished to a teaching position in the 
Soviet Far East, 

SHEPPARD, (1) Hugh Richard Lawric, 
known as «Dick’ (1880-^1937), Anglican 
divine and pacifist, born at Windsor, a 
popular preacher with distinctly modem 
views on the Christian life and a pioneer of 
religious broadcasttog, was vicar or London’s 
St Maftin-in-the-Fie&s (1914-27), published 
The Human Parson (1924) and The Impatience 
of a Parson (1927), became dean of Canter- 
bury (1929-31) and canon of St Paul’s 
Catheara) (1934-37). He founded the Peace 
Pledge Union shortly before his death. He 
was appointed C.H* in 1927* See Lives by 
R. E. Roberts (1941) and Matthews (1948). 

{2) Jack (17^-24), Bnsdish robber, born 
at sternly, committed the first of many 
robberies m July 1720, and in 1724 was five 
times caught, and four times escaped. He 
was hanged at Tyburn in the presence of 
20(k000 spectators. He was the sulnect of 
many plays ballads, tracts by Defoe and 
a novel by Ainsworth, see book ed. Bleakley 
jmd B0» (1933). 

Timm a751-]806), EnjiUh 
cabineNnaker, bom at Stodkton-on-Tees, 
«ttl«d in tondoit about 1790, wrote a 
Gabifmt*medter*t Book (1794). His neo- 
dassiuat desig^ a wide infhtence on 
<»uu«ii»NUfaxy taste See studies. 
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081 1-92),"“ English politician, born' at 
f*'®® Winchester passed in 
1829 to University College, Oxford. Called 
to the bar in 1842, he emigrated the same 
year to Australia, soon attained a lucrative 
practice, and also took a leading part in 
politics. Home again in 1850, and returned 
to parliament (1852), he took office under 
Aberdeen and Palmerston. During 1859-64 
he was vice-president of the Education 
Board, and introduced the Revised Code of 
1862 with its ‘ payment by results *. In 1868 
his feud with the Liberals was forgotten in his 
strenuous aid towards disestablishing the 
Irish Church, and Gladstone made him 
chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1873 he 
became home secretary; in 1880 went to the 
Upper House as Viscount Sherbrooke. He 
opposed the exclusive study of the classics. 
See Life by A. Patchett Martin (1893). 

SHERE ALI, shayr ah'lee (1825-79), amir of 
Afghanistan, a younger son of Dost Moham- 
med, succeeded as Amir in 1863. Disagree- 
ments with his half-brothers soon arose, 
which kept Afghanistan in anarchy; Shere 
AU fied to Kandahar; but in 1868 regained 
possession of Kabul, with assistance from the 
viceroy of India, Sir John Lawrence. In 1870 
his eldest son, Yakub Khan, rebelled, but was 
captured and imprisoned. Shere All’s refusal 
to receive a British mission (1878) led to war; 
and, after severe fighting, he fled to Turkestan^ 
there to die. Yakub Khan succeeded. 
SHERIDAN, (1) Philip Henry (1831-88). 
American soldier, born in Albany, N.Y., 
March 6, of Irish parentage, in 1848 entered 
West Point, and graduated in 1853. In ^861 
he was an infantry captain, but in 1862 was 
given a cavalry regiment, and rose rapidly 
to command a division. He distinguished 
himself at Perry ville and at Stone River, 
fought at Chickamauga, and was engaged in 
all the subsequent operations of the civil war, 
gaining credit for the gallantry with which his 
division drove the enemy over Missionary 
Ridge. In 1864 he was given commantyof 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potonm, ' 
took part in the Battle of the Wildemes*; 
made a notable raid on Confederate com- 
munications with Richmond, and led the 
advance to Cold Harbor. In August Grant 
placed him in command of the Army of the 
Shenandoah with instructions to make the 
Valley * a barren waste In September he 
attacked the enemy under Early, drove him 
beyond Winchester, again di$lodg«^ him 
from Fisher’s Hill, and pursued him Inrou^ 
Harrisonburg and Staunton, but Eaiiy, 
reinforced by Lee, again appeared tn the 
Shenandoah Valley, and on October 19 
surprised the Northern array and drove it 
back in confusion. Sheridan, who was at 
Winchester, twenty miles away, galloped to 
die field and turnra defeat into victoxy. He 
was promoted major-general and received the 
thanks of congress. l>efesting the enemy at 
Five Forks on April 1, he had an active share 
in the final battles which led to Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomatox Ourt-house, 

1865. A lieutioiiaat-gefierai in 1870, he wi» 
with Moitke at Oravelotie and other bat2|es. 
In 1883 he socceeded Bhestnafi asi geoeraMa- 
drier. HediedatHontia&»ldhi|a.,M 
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Sheridan never lost a battle. Among the 
Northern generals he ranks next to Grant and 
Sherman. See his Persotfai Memoirs (1888) 
and Life by Davies (1895). 

(2) Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), British 
dramatist, bom in Dublin, October 30, was 
grandson of Swift's friend, Thomas Sheridan, 
D.D. (1687-1738), and son of Thomas 
Sheridan (1719-88), a teacher of elocution, 
actor and author of a Life of Swift. His 
mother, Frances Sheridan, nie Chambcrlaine 
(1724-66), was the author of a novel called 
Sidtuy Biddulph and of one or two plays. 
Richard Sheridan was educated at Harrow, 
and, after leaving school, with a school- 
friend named HaJhed wrote a three-act farce 
called Jupiter and tried a verse translation of 
the Epistles of Aristoenetus. After a romantic 
courtship, Richard married Elizabeth Linley 
in 1773. The young couple settled in 
London to a life much beyond their means. 
Sheridan now made more serious efforts at 
dramatic composition. On January 1 7, 1 775, 
the Rivals was produced at Covent Garden, 
and after a slight alteration in the cast met 
with universal approval. In the same year 
appeared the poor farce called St Patrick* s 
Day and also the Duenna. In 1776 Sheridan, 
with the aid of Linley and another friend, 
bought half the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre for £35,000 from Garrick, and in 
1778 the remaining share for £45,000. His 
first production was a purified edition of 
Vanbrugh's Relapse^ under the title of a Trip 
to Scarborough. Three months later (1777) 
appeared his greatest work, the School for 
Scamial. The Critic (1779), teeming with 
spiling wit, was Sheridan's last dramatic 
effort, with the exception of a poor tragedy, 
Pizarro, On the dissolution of parliament in 
1780 Sheridan was elected for Stafford, and 
in 1782 became under-secretary for foreign 
alEfairs under Rockingham, afterwards secre- 
tary to the treasury in the coalition ministry 
(1783). His parliamentary reputation dates 
firom his great speeches in the impeachment 
iiw Warren Hastings. In 1794 he again 
electrified the House by a magnificent oration 
in reply to Lord Mornington's denunciation 
of the French Revolution. He remained the 
devoted friend and adherent of Fox till Fox's 
death, and was also the defender and mouth- 
piece of the Prince Regent In 1806 he was 
appointed receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and in 1806 treasurer to the navy, in 1812 
be vfZjp defeated at Westminster, and his 
parliamot^ career came to an end. In 1 792 
ills first wife died, and three years later be 
mairied Esther Ogle, the silly and extravagant 
dauifhter of the Dean of Winchester, who 
survived him. The affairs of the theatre had 
gone badly. The old building had to be 
closed as unfit to hold large audiences, and a 
new one, opened in 1794, was burned in 1809. 
This last calamity put the finishing touch to 
Sheridan's pecuniary difficulties, which had 
, kmg hwn serious. He died July 7, 1816, in 
great poverty, but was given a magnificent 
rtifieral m Westminster Abbey. See Memoirs 
iiieditloiis of bis works by Leigh Hunt (1840), 
and Rliodea (1928); Memoirs of Mrs Frances 
SSfteridbi, by her granddaughter, Alicia Le 
Paim (1824);; Uvea by Fraser Rae (2 vols. 


1896) and W. Sichel (2 vols. 1909), Rhodes 
(1933), Darlington (1933); also the articles 
Dufferin and Norton. 

SHERIFF, Lawrence (d. 1567) London 
grocer, bom at Rugby, founded its great 
public school (1567). 

SHERLOCK, (1) Thomas (1678-1761), English 
prelate, son of (2), Bishop successively of 
Bangor (1728), Salisbury (1734) and London 
(1748), opposed Bishop Hoadley (q.v.) in the 
Bangorian controversy and lost influence at 
court. See Life by £. F. Carpenter (1936). 

(2) William (1^41-1707), English prelate, . 
fattier of (1), born at Southwark, became I 
master of the Temple in 1684 and Dean oft 
St Paul's in 1691. He was a non-juror, but \ 
took the oaths in 1691. The most contro- \ 
versial of his 60 works were Vindication of the ! 
Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation ' 
(1690), which made South charge him with 
Tri theism, and Allegiance to Foreign Powers 
(1691). 

SHERMAN, (1) Henry Clapp (1875- ), 

American biochemist. Educated at Mary- 
land and Columbia, Sherman became 
professor of Organic Chemistry (1907), of 
Nutritional Chemistry (1911) and of Chem- 
istry (1924) at the latter university. He 
has done important quantitative work on 
vitamins. 

(2) John (1823-1900), American statesman, 
brother of (4), born at Lancaster, Ohio, was 
in turn chairman of financial committees in 
both houses of Congress. He was largely 
author of the bills for the reconstruction of 
the seceded states and for the resumption of 
specie payment in 1879. He was appointed 
in 1877 secretary of the Treasury, and m 1878 
had prepared a redemption fund in gold that 
raised the legal-lender notes to par value. 

In 1881 and 1887 he was again returned to 
the senate, was its president, and afterwards 
chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations. In 1897 he was made secretap^ 
of state, but retired on the war with Spain in 
1898. The .Sherman Act (1890; repealed 
1893) sanctioned large purchases of silver by 
the Treasury. See Life by Bronson (2Qd ed. 
1888), Selected Speeches (1879), Sherman 
Letters, between the brothers (1894), his 
Recollections of Forty Years (N.Y. 1896). 

(3) Roger (1721- 93), American statesman 
and patriot, born at Newton, Mass., lived 
in Connecticut from 1743. First elected to 
the state assembly in 1755, he became a judge 
of the superior court <1766-89) and mayor of 
New Haven (1784-93). A signatory of the 
Declaration of Indep^denoe, as a delega^ 
to the Onvention of 1787 be took a promi- 
nent part in the debates on the Constitution. 
See Life by BoutelL 

(4) WiUiam Tectmweli (1820-91), American 
soldier, brother of (2), bom at Lancaster, 
Ohio, graduated at West Point in 
After serving in Florida and Caltfomia, he 
became a banker in San Francisco* 

1861 he was commissicHied colonel of 
Thirteenth Infantry; at Bull Run he won his 
promotion to brigwer-generat vohint^rs. 
to August be was sent to Kentucky, at first 
under Anderson, but whm he smu. 
200,000 men to put an to the ygx 
he was ckpriv^ of hb comnuuid* But soon 
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in command of a division, he took a distin- 
guished part in the battle of Shiloh (April 
1862) and was made major-general. In 
Grant’s various movements against Vicksburg 
Sherman was most active. In July 1863, 

5 promoted brigadier, he drove General 
ohnston out of Jackson, Miss. In Novem- 
ber he joined Grant at Chattanooga, and 
rendered excellent service in the victory of the 
25th; soon after he relieved Burnside, 
besieged at Knoxville. In March 1864 he 
was appointed by Grant to the command 
of the south-west. In April he commenced 
his campaign against Atlanta. He iirst 
encountered Johnston at Dalton, May 14, 
and drove him beyond the Etowah, and 
finally to Atlanta, which was evacuated on 
September 1. After giving his army a rest 
Sherman commenced his famous march to the 
sea, with 65,000 men. Meeting with little 
serious opposition, he reached Savannah on 
December 10. The works were soon carried, 
and on the 20th the city was evacuated. In 
February he left Savannah for the north, and 
by the 17th, compelling the evacuation of 
Charleston, had reached Columbia. Thence 
he moved on Goldsboro*, fighting two battles 
on the way. On April 9 Lee surrendered, and 
Johnston made terms with Sherman (dis- 
approved as too lenient by Secretary Stanton). 
For four years Sherman commanded the 
Mississippi division; when Grant became 
president he was made head of the army. 
In 1874, at bis own request, to make room 
for Sheridan, he was retired on full pay. He 
died in New York, February 14. Sec his 
own Memoirs (1875; revised 1891), his 
Ixttcrs, cd. Thorndike (1894), and Lives by 
E, Robins (1905). B. Liddell Hart (1930) and 
A. H. Burnc (1939). 

SHERRIFF, Robert Cedric (1896- ), 

British playwright, novelist and scriptwriter, 
born at Kingston-upon-Thames, achieved an 
international reputation with his first play. 
Journey* s End {\929\ based on his experiences 
in the trenches during the first World War. 
In 1931 he turned student at Oxford and in 
1933 went to Hollywood. His later plays 
did not match up to his first, but he wrote the 
scripts for such films as The Invisible Man 
(1933), Goodbye Mr Chips (1936), The Four 
Feathers (1938), Lady Hamilton (1941) and 
The Bambusters (1955). 

SHERRINCTON, Sir Charles Scott (1857- 
1952), English physiologist, bom in London, 
passed through Caius College, Cambridge, 
was professor of Physiology at Liverpool 
(1895-1913) and Oxford (1913-35). His 
researches on reflex action and especially on 
The integrative Action of the Nervous System 
(1906) constitute a landmark in modern 
physiology^ His poetry is worthy of note, 
in 1920-25 he was P.R.S., in 1922 president 
of the British Association; he was awarded 
the O.M. in 1924, and a Nobel prize in 
medicine in 1932. See Life by Lord Cohen 
(1958). 

SHERWOOD, (I) Mary Martha (n75-!851). 
Ea^sh writer of children’s books, daughter 
of Dr Buu, chaptam to Oeoroe HI, was bom 
at Stafifoidt Worcs. in 1803 she sailed for 
India. Her 7? works include littie Henry and 
His Bearer, and the long^popular ffisiory ef 


the Fairchild Family, See her own Life (ed. 
Darton, 1910), and one by her daughter, 
Mrs Kelly (1854). 

(2) Robert l^met (1896-1955), American 
playwright and author, born in New Rochelle, 
New York. He wrote his first play, Barnum 
Was Right, while at Harvard, and after 
service in the first World War became editor 
(1924-28) of Life, He won four Pulitzer 
prizes, the first three for drama {Idiofs 
Delight, 1936; Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 1939; 
and There Shall he No Night, 1941), and the 
last (1949) for his biographical Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, 

SHEVCTIENKO, Taras (1814-61), Ukrainian 
poet and prose-writer, bom a serf at Kirilovka 
(Kiev), was freed and became professor at 
Kiev (1845), founded an organization for 
radical social reforms, was exiled to Siberia . 
for ten years, and published collections of 
poems in the Ukrainian language. 

SHIELD, William (1748-1829), English viola 
player and composer, born at Swalwell in 
Durham, was apprenticed to a boat-builder, 
and, encouraged by Giardini, studied music, 
composed anthems that were sung in Durham 
cathedral, and conducted at Scarborou^. 
He published a comic opera. The Flitch of 
Bacon, in 1 778. and, as composer to Coverit 
Garden (1778-97), produced others. Some 
of his songs are still known. In 1792 he 
travelled in Italy. From 1817 he was master 
of the King*s Musicians. See Memorial 
(1891). 

SHIH HUANG TI (259-210 B.c.), Chinese 
emperor from 246, and 4th monarch of 
the Chin dynasty. Assuming the titIflL of 
•the first emperor’, he greatly extended me 
empire and built the Great Wall, completed 
in 204, to keep out barbarians. He had all 
historical documents burnt in 212 to maintain 
himself and his successors in power. 
SHILLABRR, Benjamin Penhailow (1814-90), 
American humorist, author of Sayings of Mrs 
Partington (1854). 

SHILLIBEER, George (1797-1866), Briti^ 
pioneer of London omnibuses, bom m, 
London, established a coach-building business 
in Paris and from 1829 ran the first London 
omnib\is coach service from the City to 
Paddington. 

SHINWELL, Emanuel (1884- ), British 

Labour politician, born in Spitalfields. 
London, began work as an errand-boy in 
Glasgow at the age of twelve. An early 
student of public library and streetsoomcr 
Socialism, he was elected to Glasgow Trades 
Council in ]9}1 and, one of the • wild men of 
Clydeside*, served a five months* prison 
sentence for incitement to riot in 1921. M.P. 
in 1931 and secretary to the Department of 
Mines (1924, 1930-31), in 1935 he defeated 
Ramsay MacDonald at Seaham Harbour, 
Durham, in one of the most bitterly contested 
election battles of modem times. From 1942 
he was chairman of the Labour Party 
committee which draf^ the manifesto 
• Let Us face the Future *, on which Labour 
, won the 1945 election. As minister of fuel 
and power he nationalized the mines (1946), 
and the following year, when he was said 
to be a scapegoat for the February Ihet 
crisis, he became aocretaiy of ^ate for war* 
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Frotn 1950 to 1951 he was minister of defence. 
In these last two offices, ‘ Manny’s ’ con- 
siderable administrative ability outshone his 
prickly party political belligerence and 
earned him the respect of such discerning 
critics in defence matters as Churchill and 
Montgomery. In his later years he mellowed 
into a back-bench * elder statesman ’. See 
his autobiographical Conflict without Malice 
(1955). 

SHIPTON, (1) Eric Earle (1907- ), British 
mountaineer. He gained his early mountain- 
eeiing experience during five expeditions to 
the mountains of East and Central Africa, 
climbing Kamet (25,447 ft.) in 1931. He 
obtained much of his knowledge of the 
Bast during his terms as consul-general in 
Kashgar (1940-42 and 194^8) and in 
Kunming (1949-51). Between 1933 and 1951 
he either led or was member of five expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest. He probably did 
more than any other man to pave the way 
for the successful Hunt-Hillary Expedition of 
1953. He was made a C.B.E. in 1955. See 
his Upon that Mountain (1943), Mount 
Everest Reconnaissance Expedition (1951). 

(2) Mother (1488-r. 1560), English witch, 
bom near Knaresborough, and baptized as 
Ursula Southicl, at twenty-four married Tony 
Shipton, a builder, and died at over seventy 
years of age — according to S. Baker, who 
edited her * prophecies * (1797). A book 
(1684) by Richard Head tells how she was 
carried olf by the devil, bore him an imp, &c. 
A small British moth, with wing-markings, 
resembling a witch’s face, is named after her. 
Sot W. H. Harrison’s Mother Shipton 
mostigatediXm), 

SHIRLEY, (I) Sir Anthony (1565^c. 1635), 
English adventurer. After following Essex 
from 1597, he was knighted by the king of 
France without the a.ssent of Queen EltzaTOth, 
who had him imprisoned until he renounced 
the title, which is therefore nominal ont:K> 
His voyage to America and Jamaica (1595) is 
recorded by Hakluyt. In 1599 he went to 
. Persia on a trade mission, and returned as the 
Shah’s envoy in an unsuccessful attempt to 
form an alliance against the Turks. His 
account of this adventure was published in 
1613. Proscribed from entering Britain, he 
wandered Europe and eventually died at 
Madrid. 

(2) James (1596-1666), English late 
Elizabethan dramatist, born in London, 
Septmher 18, from Merchant Taylors’ 
passed in 1612 to St John’s, Oxford, but 
migrated to Catharine Hall, Cambridge. He 
took orders, and held a living at St Albans. 
Turning Catholic, he taught (J 623-24) in 
grammar-school there, but soon went 
to London and became playwright. The 
suppression of stage-plays in 1642 ended his 
Jimihood, and he took to teaching again. 
The Restoration revived his |^ys» but 
brought him no better fortunes. His death 
wsat ^ result of the Great Fire of London. 
H^umont and Fletcher and Ben Jouson 
tivufebhtmodds, but he has little of the grand 
EBzabedian manner. Most of his plays are 
tragl-coinedies. His chief works art Bccho 



Wedding {\my, he Graieful ServanH\^ 
Hyde Park (1632); The Gamester (1633) 
The Example (1634); The Opportunity (!634>1 
The Lady of Pleasure, the most brilliant of his 
comedies (1635); tragedies. The CardinaL 
to the author himself ' the best of his flock ^ 
(1641), The Traytor (1631), a great drama. 
As a masque-writer he is second only to 
Jonson; among his best masques are The 
Triumph of Peace (1633) and The Contention 
of Ajax and Ulysses (1659, including ‘The 
glories of our blood and state ’). His thirty- 
five plays were edited by Gifford and Dy« 
(1833), his Poems by R. L. Armstrong (194J 
Sec studies by Schipper (1911), Forsy 
(1915) and Nason (1915). 

(3) John (13667-1456), EngUsh travelh 
and transcriber of Chaucer and Lydgate. ^ 

(4) Lawrence. See Ferrers. 

(5) Robert (15817-1628), brother of (1)' 
accompanied him to Persia and remained, 
there. He made two journeys to European 
courts as envoy of the Shah of Persia (1608, 
1615), being accepted by James 1 of England 
for three years (1624-27), when he returned 
to Persia and died out of favour. 

SHfRREFF', (1) Fjnily Aime Eliza (1814-97), 
English pioneer of women’s education, was 
mistress of Girton College from 1870. She 

P ublished works on Kindergartens and the 
rebel system. 

(2) Patrick (1791-1876), Scottish farmer in 
East Lothian, born near Haddington, was 
the pioneer of cereal hybridizing, and 
produced many varieties of wheat and oats. 
SHOLOKHOV, MJkhaii (1905- ), Russian 
novelist, bom near Veshenskaya, wrote And 
Quiet Flows the Oon (trans. 1935) and other 
novels of Cossack life, The Upturned Soil 
(1940) on the effects of the new regime on 
farm life; also short stories. He won the 
Stalin prize in 1941. 

SHORE, (1) Jane fd. c. 1 527), born in London, 
married early William Shore, a goldsmith. 
After her intrigue with Edward IV bc^n. 
about 1470, her husband abandoned her, 
but she lived till Edward’s death in hixur>'. 
enjoying great power, yet * never abusing it ’. 
as More tells us, ‘ (o any man’s hurt, but to 
many a man’s comfort and relief After the 
king s death she lived under the protection of 
Hasting, and on his death, it is said, of the 
Marquis of Dorset; but Richard III, to make 
his brother’s life odious, relieved he^ of over 
two thousand marks, and caused the Bishop 
of London to makdlter walk to open penance, 
taper in hand, dressed only in her kinte. She 
forms the subject of a tragedy by Rohvc 
(1714). 

(2) Joim, 1ft Baron TeifMmlll (1751- 
1834), English governor-geoeral of India 
(1793-98), originated the Bengal xttmindari 
system and many of C^omwalmi’a reforms. 
He supported Hastings al the tatter^s trial 
(179^ and tettM the Oude suecesston. He 
was first prettdem of the BrilM and Foreign 
Bible Society and was mated an irisb peer 

Skr nnwk EntUsh 

enipaver, known toptdrdfyi for efd^gs ^nd 
mezamflnts, inchid^ pialss for Thm^ * 
JUher Sttu&fritm. 
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Bngjish journalist and cri6c, bom in London, 
edited the Illustrated London News (1891- 
19(K)), founded and edited the Sketch, and 
from 1900 was editor of tile Sphere. He 
wrote on the Brontgs, on Victorian literature, 
on Borrow and Boswell, His first wife was 
Dora Slgerson (d. 1918), Irish author of Verses 
(1894), The Fairy Changeling (1897), &c. 

SHORTHOUSE, Josei^ Henry (1834-1903), 
English novelist, bom at Birmingham, 
became a chemidal manufacturer there. In 
1881 his romance, John Jnf^lesant, revealed a 
subtle and sympathetic insight into old-world 
phases of the spiritual mind. It was followed 
by The Little Schoolmaster Mark (1883-84), 
Sir Fercival (1886), A Teacher of the Violin 
(1888), The Countess Eve (1888), and Blanche, 
lo^^Falaise (1891). See his Life by his wife 

SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri, -ko'- 0906- ). 
Russian composer, was born in St Petersburg 
(now Leningmd), where he entered the 
Conservatory in 1919. His First S:^mphony, 
composed in 1925, the year his studies ended, 
attracted considerable attention. His music, 
in which he attempted to support Soviet 
principles, was at first highly successful, but 
the development of a more conservative 
attitude on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, coinciding with his own development 
of a more experimental outlook, led to 
official criticism of his opera The Nose, his 
Second (* October *) Symphony, and a 
second opera, A Lady Macbeth of Mtensk, 
which had to be withdrawn after violent 
press attacks on its decadence and its failure 
to observe the principles of * soviet realism *. 
Shostakovich was reinstated by his Fifth 
Symphony (1938). He has composed pro- 
Uficaliy in all forms, and his Seventh (* Lenin- 
grad ') Symphony, his Tenth Symphony, and 
his Violin Concerto have won considerable 
popularity outside Russia. His Eleventh 
Symphony, for which he was awarded a 
Lenin prize in 1958, is based upon the events 
of the October Revolution of 1905. See 
study by Rabinovich (I960). 

SHOVEL, Sir aoudesley (1650-1707), English 
sailor, served against the Dutch and in the 
Mediterranean, burned four corsair galle;^ 
at Tripoli (1676), commanded a ship at the 
battle m Bantry Bay (1689), and was knighted. 
In 1690 he took part in the battle off Beachy 
Mead; ip 1692 be supported Russell at La 
Hogue, and burned twenty of the enemy's 
ships. He served under Rooke in the 
Mediterranean, and with him took Gibraltar 
in ]7<)4. In 1705 he was made rear<^miraj 
of England. That year he took part with 
Peb^borough in the capture of Barcelona, 
but faded m his attack on Toulon in 1707. 
On tlm voyage home his ship (and others) 
strode a rock off the Scitly Isles on the foggy 
nlfdd of October 22, 1707, and went down. 
Hia body was washed up, and buried in 
WestiPmster Abbey. 

SKRARNEL» Henry <176 1-1 842). English 
artiUery oificer, retiw from active service as 
a lieutensist'*geiierKl to 1815, In about 1793 
lie mwmted me duapnel dieli. 

SHK^SBORY. SmTAtBOtFOmily. 

SHUIE, (1) John, See Bamunoton O). 

(2) Mml, pen-nanie of Nerfl SiHrte Norway 




(1899-19^), English writer, bom in Ealing 
eminated to Australia. He served in the 
1914-18 war and^ immediately afterwards 
began an aeronautical career. He was chief 
calculator to the Airship Guarantee Com- 
pany during the construction of the airship 
R icier and flew the Atlantic twice in her. Ho 
founded Airspeed Ltd., aircraft constructors, 
and became its managing director. His 
novels include The Pied Piper (1942), Most 
Secret (1945), The Cheguerhoard (1947), No 
Highway (1948), A Town Like Alice (1949), 
Pound the Bend (1951), Requiem for a Wren 
(1955), Beyond the Black Stump (1956) and 
On the Beach (1957). His success is largely 
due to his brisk style and his ability to make 
technical language and procedure under- 
standable to a lay public. 

SHUVALOV, shothvah'lof (1) Count Paul 
(1830-1908), Russian general, brother of (2K' 
fought at Sebastopol and Inkermann, and 
helped to organize the liberation of the 
Russian serfs (1861). He fought in Turkey 
(1878), was ambassador to Germany (1885) 
and governor of Warsaw (1895). 

(2) Count Plotr Andreyevich (1827-89), 
Russian diplomatist, brother of (1), became 
head of the secret police in 1866; in 1873, 
sent on a secret mission to London, he 
arranged the marriage between the Duke 
of F.dinburgh and the only daughter of 
Alexander 11. In 1878 he was one of the 
Russian representatives at the Congress of 
Berlin. 

SIEBALD, Sir Robert (1641-1722), Scottish 
naturalist and physician, bom at Edinburgh, 
became a physician there, but gave mucUitme 
to botany and zoology. He helped to e4^b- 
lish a botanic garden, and was virtual fouiKler 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh. He was knighted in 1682 and 
appointed professor of Medicine and 
Scottish Geographer-royal. He wrote History 
of Fife (1710), pamphlets on medical subjects, 
natural history and antiquities, and Auto- 
biograph V ( 1 833 ; 1932). 

SIBELIUS, Jan, si-bay'/i-oos (1865-1958), 
Finnish composer, bom in Tavastehus. The 
son of a surgeon, he studied the i>iano as a 
child, but was sent to Helsinki University to 
study law. He abandoned a leg^ career for 
full-time musical study in 1885, leaving 
Helsinki Conservatory in 1889 with a state 
grant which enabled him to continue his 
studies in Berlin and Vienna. A passionate 
nationalist, on hts return to Finland he began 
the series of symphonic poems (including the 
well-known Swan of Tuonela) based on 
episodes in the Finnish epic Kalevala, and 
hts first great success came with. En 
(1892). From 1897 until his death a state 
grant enabled him to devote himself entirely 
to composition, and his symphonies, sym- 
phonic poems— notably Finland (1899)^- 
and violin concerto won great populariw, in 
Britain and America as well as in FinfiiM, 
for their originality of form and idfom. 
After his Seiwth Symplumy (1914-lSi and 
Tapiola (1926^ he released no mote uiusie for 
peiformance or ptfifiicattmL SeestuiBes ^ 

S. f m net (truit. 193^ .. . 
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SIBLEY, Henry Hastbigs (181 Amencan 
statesman, governor and * Father of 
Minnesota born at Detroit, put down the 
Sioux outbreak of 1862. 

STBOUR, Marie Dominique Auguste (1792- 
1857), French prelate, from 1848 Archbishop 
of Paris, was murdered during mass by an 
excommunicated priest. See Life by Pou- 
joulat (2nd ed. 1863). 

SICKERT, Waiter Richai^ (1860-1942), 
British artist, was bom at Munich. After 
three years on the English stage (an interest 
reiected in many pictures of music-halls) he 
studied at the Slade School, and under 
Whistler. While working in Paris, he was 
much influenced by Degas. He had many 
studios in London, paying regular visits to 
France, and he used Degas* technique to 
illustrate London low life. Sickert was a 
member of the New English Art Club, and 
about 1910 the Camden Town Group (later 
the London Group) was formed under his 
leadership. His famous interior Ennui (in 
the Tate Gallery) belongs to this period. 
Both his painting and his writings on art 
have had great influence on later English 
painters; sec his autobiography A Free 
House! (1947), the Life and Opinions edited 
by R. Emmons (1941), and study by L. Browse 
(1960). 

SlCKlNGEN, Franz von, z/k'- (1481-1523), 
German knight, bom at Ebernburg near 
Kreuznach, fought in 1508 against the 
Venetians for the Emperor Maximilian, but 
in peace led the life of a free-lance. During 
1513-19 he warred against Worms, Metz, 
PhBip of Hesse and WOrttemberg. Ulrich 
von Hutten from 1520 was his constant guest, 
and won him over to the cause of the Refor- 
mation, In 1521 he assisted the emperor in 
his French campaign; in 1522 he opened a 
Protestant war against the Archbishop of 
Trier. That war miscarried; and, put to the 
ban of the empire and besieged in his castle of 
Landstuhl, he was killed. 

SIDDAL, Elizabeth Eleanor, See Rossetti 

SPOON'S, Sarah (1755-1831), English actress 
was bom at Brecon, July 5, the eldest child of 
Roger Kemble (fi.v.), manager of a small 
travelling theatrical company, of which 
Sarah was a member from her earliest 
childhood. In 1773 she married at Coventry 
her fellow-actor, William Siddons. Her 
first appearance at Dniry Lane in December 
1775 as Portia met with no great success. 
But her reputation grew so fast in the 
provinces that in 1782 she returned to Drury 
Lane, and made her reappearance in October 
as Isabella in GaiTtck*s adaptation of 
Sontheine^s Fata! Marriage, Her success was 
immediate, and from this time she was the 
unquestfoiied queen of the stage. In 1803 
she followed her brother, John Pbihp 
Kemble, to Covent Garden, where she con- 
tinued dll her formal farewell to the stage as 
Lady Macbeth, June 29, 1812. Thereafter 
she appetrad occasionally, but only for 
fjcechil benefits, and she sometimes gave 
jnihiie readings. Endowed with a gtoriousiy 
teqpieailve and beautifoi face, a queenly 
and a voice of richest power and 
mdinlity, she worked assiduously to cultivate 


her gifts until as a tragic actress she reached 
a height of perfection probably unsurpassed 
by any player of any age or country. In 
comedy she was less successful. See Lives by 
Boaden (1827; new ed. 1893), Thomas 
Campbell (1834). N. H. Kennard (1886), 
F. M. Parsons (1909), A. Maurois (1927) and 
N. G. R. Smith (1933). 

SIDGWICK, (1) Henry (1838-1900), English 
moral philosopher, bom at Skipton, was 
educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which he was fellow (1859-69), 
praelector of Moral Philosophy (1875-83) 
and then Knightsbridge professor. He is 
best known for his analytical examination of 
the various schools in moral philosophy in 
Methods of Ethics (1874), in which hei 
attempts to restate the philosophically) 
unsatisfactory arguments of J. S. Mill’s^ 
Utilitananism by relating it to intuitionism. 
Other works include Outlines of the History 
of Ethics (1886), the Principles of Political 
Economy (1883) and Practical Ethics (1898). 
He w^as an active member of the ^ychical 
Research Society. See Life (1906) by his 
brother, the Greek scholar, Arthur Sidgwick 
(1840-1920) and his widow, Eleanor Mildred 
Balfour (1845-1936) sister of A, J. Balfour 
and principal of Ne^^*nham College (1892- 
1910). See also C. D. Broad, Ethics and the 
History of Philosophy (1952). 

(2) Nevil Vincent (1873-1952), English 
chemist, professor at Oxford, known for his 
work on molecular structure and his formula- 
tion of a theory of valency. See his The 
Electronic Theory of Valency (1927). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1922 and awarded the Royal 
Society’s Royal Medal in 1937. 

STD1 MOHAMMED BEN YOUSSEF 
(1911-61), Sultan of Morocco from 1927, 
was born in Mekn6s, a scion of the Alouite 
dynasty. Exercising both spiritual and 
temporal power, he privily supported the 
nationalist Istaola) party and constantly 
obstructed French hegemony. Tribal hostility 
to him gave the French the chance to depose 
him in 1953, but he was restored in 1955, 
and when Morocco attained independence in 
1957 he became King Mohammed V, He 
died suddenly after a minor operation and 
was succeeded by his eldest son. Prince 
Moulay Hassan, who had already emerged 
as the spokesman of chauvinistic Moroccan 
youth. His eldest daughter, Princess Lalla 
Ayeslia repudiated the yasmak and became 
a leader of the 'women’s emancipation 
movement 

SIDMOUTH, Henry Addington, 1st Viscoont 
(1757-1844), English statesman, the son of 
Lord Chatham’s physician, Andbony (1713 ' 
1790), was educated at Winched and 
Brasenose Cotlm, Oxford, quitted the bar 
for politics, and in 1783 was relumed for 
Devizes. He was Speaker 1789-1801, when, 
upon Pitt's resignation, he was invited to 
form a ministry. Hit undiitifigutshed 
administration, whose one great event was 
the peace of Amiens (1802), came to an end 
in 1804. Next year he was crea^ Viscount 
Sidmooth, and thereafter was thrice president 
of the Council, once lord privy^-sealf and 
from 1812 to 1821 home seoretafy^ as such 
being unpopular for hts coercive measures* 
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He retired from the Cabinet in 1824. He was 
a sincere Tory. See Life by L. G. Pellew 
(1847) and E. M. G. Belfield, Annals of the 
Addington Family (1960). 

SIDNEY, (1) Algernon (16227-83). English 
politician, grand-nephew of Sir Philip, and 
second son of the second Earl of Leicester, 
was bom probably at Penshurst. Kent, and 
in 1622. He accompanied his father on his 
embassy in 1632 to Denmark, and in 1636 to 
France. In 1641-43 he commanded a troop 
of horse in Ireland, of which country his 
father was (nominally) lord-lieutenant. 
Declaring for the parliament, he was wounded 
at Marston Moor (1644); in 1645 was 
appointed governor of Chichester, and 
returned by Cardiff to parliament; in 1646 
attended his brother. Viscount Lisle, now 
lord-lieutenant, to Ireland as lieutenant- 
general of horse and governor of Dublin; 
and in 1647, after receiving the thanks of the 
House of Commons, was appointed governor 
of Dover, In 1649, though nominated a 
commissioner, he took no part in the king's 
trial, which however he justified on abstract 
grounds. An extreme republican, he resented 
Cromwell’s usurpation of power, and retired 
to Penshurst (1653-59). Then, made one of 
the Council of State, he undertook a political 
mission to Denmark and Sweden. After the 
Restoration he lived on the Continent, but 
in 1677 was pardoned and returned to 
England. In 1679 he twice stood unsuccess- 
fully for parliament, and an attempt was 
made to involve him in the sham Mcal-lub 
Plot. The attempt miscarried ; still, he deemed 
it prudent to retire to France, and, to detach 
Louis XIV from Charles, entered into negotia- 
tions with him through Barillon. That prior 
to this he had taken moneys from the French 
ambassador, either for himself or (more 
likely) for tnc republican cause, admitted 
by Hallam and Macaulay, but oisputed by 
Mr Ewald. Next year he was back in Eng- 
land, and possibly helped Penn with the 
Pennsylvanian constitution, features of w'hich 
were the ballot, universal suffrage, the aboli- 
tion of a property qualification, religious 
equality, prison reform, and the abolition of 
capital punishment save for murder and 
treason. In June 1683, when the Rye House 
Plot was announced, the chance was seized 
to get rid of men felt to be dangerous, and, 
with Lords Russell, Essex and Howard, 
Sidney was sent to the Tower. In November 
he was tried for high-treason before Jeffreys, 
and* on no evidence but the traitor Lord 
Howard's and his own unpublished Dis- 
courses concerning Government (1698) was 
beheaded December 7. His attainder was 
reversed in 1689. See R. C. Sidney’s Brief 
Memoir of the trial (1685). Blcncowc's Sidney 
Papers (1843), and Lives by Meadley 0*13) 
and Ewald (1873). 

(2) Dorothea. See Waller (2). 

(3) Sir Henry (1529-86), English admini- 
strator, father of (4), lord deputy of Ireland 
(1565-71; 1575-78), crushed Shane O’Neill 
in Ulster (1566-67), fkiled to establish 
English settlers* but organised a system of 
presid^cy councils. He served also as 
president of the council of Wales 0559-86). 

(4) Sir raUp 0554-86), English poet* son 


of (3), bom November 30 at Penshurst, Kent. 
Philip went up about 1568 from Shrewsbury 
to Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1572-75 
travelled in France, Germany and Italy. At 
first a favourite of the queen, he was sent in 
1577 as ambassador to the Emperor Rudolf 
and then to the Prince *of Orange. Elizabeth 
displayed her ingratitude towards his father 
for his exertions as lord deputy in Ireland, 
and Philip wrote in his defence; he also 
addressed the queen against her projected 
match with the Duke of Anjou. Elizabeth 
frowned on him; and his mother’s brother, 
the oncc-powerful Leicester, fell into dis- 
favour. Sidney retired (1580) to his sister 
Mary, now Lady Pembroke, at Wilton, where, 

f ^robably, most of his Arcadia was written, 
n 1583 he was knighted, and married 
Frances, daughter of Sir F. Walsingham. 
His arrangement (1585) to accompany Drake 
on one of his buccaneer expeditions was 
defeated by Elizabeth’s caprice and Drake’s 
treachery. It was poor amends that Sidney 
was ordered lo accompany Leicester, chosen 
by the queen to carry her half-hearted 
support to the Netherlanders in their struggle 
against Spain. After one small brilliant 
exploit, he received, September 22, 1586. his 
death- wound under the walls of Zutphen, 
dying like a hero and a Christian on October 
17. His work in literature we may place 
between 1578 and 1582. Widely celebrated 
as it was in his lifetime, nothing was published 
till after his death. His brilliant character, 
his connections, his generous patronage of 
men of letters, with the report of those to 
whom his writings were communicated, 
united to give him his pre-eminent con- 
temporary fame. This was. however, amply 
supported when the Arcadia (written probably 
1578-80, but never finished) appeared, 
imperfectly in 1590, completely in 1598. 
This book long retained a vast popularity, 
though now it is almost unread. It is a 
pastoral romance, founded upon the Arcadia 
(1504) of Sannazaro, being an intricate love- 
story, intermixed with poems and written in 
melodious but elaborate prose, not free from 
the artificial * conceits the euphuism, of 
that age. But here Englishmen found their 
earliest model for sweet, continuous, rhythmi- 
cal prose. To about 1580 may be assigned 
Sidney’s Apoiogie for Poetrie (1591, after- 
wards named Defence of Poesie)^ written in 
clear, manly English in reply to an abusive 
Puritan pamphlet. In 1575 Sidney had met 
Penelope Devereux (r. 1562-1607), daughter 
of the first Earl of Essex; but it was only in 
1581, the year following her marriage to the 
Puritan Lord Rich, who afterwards divorced 
her, that Sidney awoke too late to love for 
her, and to find also that she might have loved 
him. The 108 sonnets and 11 songs of 
Astrophel and Stella (1591) offer a marvellous 
picture of passionate love. That Sidne3r's 
fame falls far below his deserts is due in 
part to that inequality of his workmanship 
which he shares with other supreme writers of 
sonnet-seduences; nor did life allow him to 
acquire their finished art The Complete 
Works ed. by Feuillerat (4 vols. i912-2Q. 
See Lives by Fulke Greville <1652; re-w, 
1907), Fox Bounia <1862, 1892)* J. A* 
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Symonds (1886), M. W. Wallace (1915), of galvanometer and other electrical in* 
M. Wilson and studies by S. Goldman struments, Siemens was one of the dis- 
(1934)» K. O: Myrick (1933) and Boas (1955). coverers of the self-acting dynamo. He 
SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS (c. 430~c. 483), determined the electrical resistance of different 
French Latin author, bom at Lyons, held substances, the Siemens Unit being called 
high civil offices at Rome, and in 472 became after him. In 1886 he endowed a techno- 
Biriiop of Clermont. His letters are modelled logical institute; in 1888 he was ennobled, 
on Pliny’s; his poems comprise panegyrics See his Personal Recollections (trans. 1893), 
on three emperors, and two epithalamta. and Life by J. O. Scott (1958). One of his 
See study by Stevens (1933). sons, Wilhelm (1855-1919), was one of the 

SIEBOLD, zee'bolu (1) Karl Theodor Ernst pioneers of the incandescent lamp. 

(1804-65), German anatomist, brother of (2), (2) Sir WiUiam (Karl Wflhelm) (1823-83), 

was professor at Munich, and wrote on the German-bom British electrical enginec 
Invertebrate (trans. 1857), parthenogenesis, brother of (1), bom at Lenthe, in 1843 visiti 
salamanders, and the fresh- water fishes of Enriand, introduced a process for elecU 
centra! Europe. See Life by A. von Siebold gilaing invented by Werner and himself, 
(1896). 1844 patented his differential governor, an 

(2) Philipp Franz von (1796-1866), Gemian was naturalized in 1859. P.R.S. from 18621 
physician and botanist, brother of (I), born he received many distinctions for his invent 
at Wilrzburg, became sanitary officer to the tions in metallurgy, was president of the 
Dutch in Batavia, and, accompanying the British Association (1882), was knighted In 
Dutch embassy to Japan, made Japan April 1883, and died in London. As manager 
known to the Western world by his writings, in England of the firm of Siemens Brothers, 
SIEGBAHN, Karl Manne G^rg (1886- ), he was actively engaged in the construction 

Swedish physicist, bom at Orebro, professor of telegraphs, designed the steamship 
at Lund (1920), at Uppsala (1923) and Faraday for cable-laying, promoted electric 
Stockholm (1937), discovered the M scries lighting, and constructed the Portrush 
in X-ray spectroscopy for which he was Electric Tramway (1883). The principle of 
awarded the Nobel prize for 1924. He also his regenerative furnace was largely utilized, 
constructed a vacuum spectrograph. notably by himself in the manufacture of 

SIEGENf Ludwig von, zee' gen (!609-c. 1675), steel. Other inventions were a water-meter, 
German engraver, in 1642 invented the pyrometer and bathometer. Sec Lives by 
mezzotint process, which he disclosed to Pole (1888) and J. D. Scott (1958). He was 
Prince Rup^ at Brussels in 1654. assisted in England by another brother. 

SIEGFRIED, Andrd, zeeg'/reed (1875-1959), Friedrich (1826-1904), who invented a 
French economist, historian and Acudemi- regenerative smelting oven (1856) extensively 
dan, was specially noted for his studies of used in glass-making. 

Canada, the States and Latin America. SIENKJEWICZ, Henrik, sheng-kya/vich 
See his Les £tafs-unis d'aujourd*hui (1927, (1846-1916), Polish novelist, bom near 

trans. America comes of Age), l^e Canada, Luk6w, lived in America from 1876 to 1878. 
Puissance Internationale (1937), Suez and and after a hunting exDoditton in Bast Africa 
Panama (trans. 1940) and America in Mid- <1892) wrote the diildrcn’s story Desert and 
century (1955). Wilderness, Most of his works, however, arc 

SIEGMUND. See SioiSMUNo. strongly realistic: many have been translated. 

SIELMANN, Heloz, zeeF- (1917- ), German among them With Fire and Sw^d ( 1 884), TVir 
naturalist and photographer specializing in Deiuge (I Children o/rh^Soul(tS9i)nndi 
nature films, was boro at Rheydt. Interested Quo Vadis (1896). He was awarded the 
in animal photography from boyhood, he Nobel prize in 1903. See Letters^ ed. C. 
started making films in 1938 and won the Morley (1960). 

German Oscar for documentary films three SIERRA, See MAXTlNez Steaiu. 
years running (1953-55). He evolved SIEVES, Emmaniiel dosepb Comte, syay-yes 
ttM^niques enabling him to take films of (1748-1836), Frendh statesman, generalb 
happenings inside the lairs of animals and called the Abb6Siey6s, born at Frdjus, May 3. 
inaccessible types of birds' nests (e.g. tbe studied theology and became canon at 
woodpecker), which have revolutionized the Tr6gufcr (1775), then chtmoeBor and vicar* 
study of animal behaviour. See his My Ymsr general of Chartres; and as such was Sent to 
with the Woodpedeers (trans. 1959). the assembly of tbe dergy of France. His 

SI]@M£N$, zee'-, name of a German family three pamphlets carriea his name over 
of ekctrical enmneers and industrialists, of France: Vues sur les tnoyeas tPetefeuthn 
whom the following are especially note- (I788),£rjw/sttf /einr(v/%es(l 788 )iittd, the 
worthy: most famous of ail, Qu*est-ee, ie tiers- 

(1) j^t Werner von (1816-92), German dtatf (1789). He was dacled deputy for 
eagineer and founder of the firm, brother of Paris, and had much to do wlUi the formation 
(2), tiora at Lenihe, Hanover, in 1834 entered of the National Assembly. He gained grea^ 
the Prussian artillery, and in 1844 took mfluence, and the division of France into 
dtarpe of the artillery workshops at Berlin, departments was maiitty hbt work. He took 
He developed tbe telegraphic system In pan in the declaration the lUlte of 

<Sieovensd th« inuitatteK woperty of (Ausost 3A, 17S9). and ofipuiti tite royal 
ipit^'perdw, UHl rtevoted hiinadf to iMkiDi ytta. He wae eiMeil W lofwativo 
tritepqiliiewd i^ectrica] atspaiatut. In 047 Atwnddy, ett in Om o«itte^ and *lw 
eindiljidiwi at Berlin tbe /irm since fbrdie deiMh; but «• dm 
aiki Sieniem Brothen, with brsnebm pm, he lepwd teto ‘tdtfNM^bic idtoice ■ 
.4ttjei%en. Bechiee dei4sing nunieroiw fomti Heom»iedtbeiie«rcmi(blitiOBOfY«>rD> 
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(1795). and declined a seat on the Directory 
named* the new corps i^gislatif, but had 
a share in the coup d'itat of September 3, 
1797. In 1798 he went on a mission to 
Berlin, in 1799 was elected to the Directory. 
Bonaparte returned from Egypt in October, 
and together they plotted the Revolution of 
18th Brumaire (November 9, 1799), the 
result of which was the institution of the 
Considate of Sieyibs, Bonaparte and Roger 
Ducos. Sieyte drew up a constitution, a 
masterpiece of complexity, its aim to break 
the force of democracy by dividing it. 
Finding himself befooled by Bonaparte, he 
threw up his consulship, but received the 
title of count, 6(X),000 francs, and the estate 
of Crosne. Exiled at the Restoration, he 
lived in Belgium for fifteen years, returned in 
1830, and died June 20, 1836. See works by 
Mignet (1836), Beauverger (1858), Bigeon 
(1894), <:!apham (1912), Van Deusen (1932) 
and P. Bastid (1939). 

SIGISMUND (1368-1437), Holy Roman 
emperor (1411-37), son of Charles IV, in 
1396 as king of Hungary was heavily 
defeated by the Turks at Nicopolis, but later 
conquered Bosnia, Herzegovina and Serbia. 
As Holy Roman emperor, he induced Pope 
John XXlll to summon the Council of 
Constance to end the Hussite schism, 
supported the party of reform, but made no 
effort to uphold the safe-conduct he had 
granted to Huss, and permitted him to be 
burned. In consequence his succession to 
the throne of Bohemia was opposed by the 
Hussites. See a book by Main (1903). 
SIGISMUND, the name of three kings of 
Poland; 

Sigismmid I (146^1548), king from 1560, 
father of (II). His court was filled with 
factions fomented by hi,s wife, the daughter 
of the Duke of Milan, and the Reformation 
rais^ new troubles. In a war with Russia he 
lost Smolensk, but was partly compensated 
with the ovcr-lordship of Moldavia. In 1537 
occurred the first rebellion of the nobility 
against the kingly authority, and Sigismund 
was obliged to make concessions. 

Siglsmiiod II (1520-72), king from 1548, 
son of (I), uncle of (III). During his reign 
the Reformation spread rapidly. In 1569 
Lithuania was joined to Poland, and Poland 
acquired Uvonsa. 

SlfdnMWid 111, Slgtamnd Vasa (1566 -1632), 
elected king of Poland in 1587, from 1592 to 
1604 was also at least nominal king of 
Sweden. Constant disputes took place 
between him and the Diet, and he was a 
great persecutor of the Protestants. He 
supported the false Demetrius (q.v.). The 
Poles took Moscow and caused his son, 
LaWlaiii, to be crowned tsar, but m 1618 
be finally resigned his claims. „ 

SIGNAC, (1863-1935), French 

artist, bom In Parj*. He exhibited in 1884 
with dm Impressionists and was later 
associated Henri ^mond Cross (1856- 
1910), and Semat in the Neo4mpres- 
sioo&t movement. Signac, however, used 
patdhiei of pore wlw 
oofpp^ Seurat*! poIntaMst dots). 


St Tropez. He published D*Eugine Delacroix 
d nio-impressionisme^ in which he sought to 
establish a scientific basis for his * divisionist * 
theories (1899), and a study of Jongklnd 

SIGnEiREU.!. Luca, seen-yo-reVlee (c. 1441- 
1523), Italian painter, born at Cortona, 
worked, especially in frescoes, at Loreto, 
Rome, Florence, Siena, Cortona and Orvieto, 
where the cathedral contains his greatest work, 
the frescoes of The Preaching of Anti-Christ 
and Last Judgment (1500-04) which display 
his great technical skill in the drawing of 
male nudes. He was one of the painters 
summoned by Pope Julius II in 1508 to 
adorn the Vatican, and dismissed to make 
way for Raphael. See studies by M. Crutwell 
(1899), G. Mancini (1903) and A. Venturi 
(1922). 

SIGUKDSSON, J6n, sVgurths-son (1811-79), 
Icelandic scholar and politician, was educated 
at Copenhagen University. He published 
editions of the Icelandic classics as well as 
authoritative works on the history and laws 
of Iceland. He became the revered leader 
of the movement to secure greater political 
autonomy and freedom of trade for Iceland — 
a movement which culminated in 1874 in the 
grant of a constitution by Denmark. 
SIKORSKl, Wladyslaw (1881-1943), Polish 
statesman and soldier, bom in Galicia, 
studied engineering at Cracow and Lw6w 
universities, joined the underground move- 
ment for Polish freedom from Tsarist rule, 
served under General Piisudski as head of the 
war department, but after the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk was imprisoned by the Austrians. 
In 1919 he commanded a Polish Infantry 
Division at Vilna during the Russian-Polish 
war and in 1920 defended Warsaw. In 1921 
he became commander-in-chief and in 1922 
was elected premier. After Piisudski ’s coup 
d^itat (1926) he retired and wrote military 
history' in Paris. He returned to Poland in 
1938, advocated a strong alliance with Britfpn 
and France, but was treated with suspicion 
and refused a command when Poland was 
invaded. He fled, fought in France, became 
c.-in-c. of the Free Polish forces and 
premier of the Polish government in exile 
from June 1940 in X^ondon. ^ He signed a 
treaty with the Soviet Union in 1941 which 
annulled the Russo-German partition of 
Poland in 1939. But the discovery of Polish 
officers* graves at Katyn (1943) led to the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. He was killed in an air- 
crash over Gibraltar, July 4, 1943. 
SIKORSKY, Igor Ivan, -koP- (1889- ), 

Russian-born American aeronautical engi- 
neer, bom in Kiev, built and flew the first 
four-engined aeroplane (1913) emigrated to 
the United States (1919) and founded the 
Sikorsky Aero Engineering Corporation 
(1923), which later was merged into me 
United States Aircraft Corporation. He 
built several flying-boats and the first 
successful helicopter in the western hemi^ 
sphere (1939), He was awai^ die Pre»- 
totiai Certififlttte of (me) afid the 
l^lver Medal of the British Royal A^o- 
nautical Society (1949), 
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SILHOUETTE, Etieime de, si^oo-et (1709- 
1767), the parsimonious Fren^ minister of 
Finance in 1759 whose name got applied to 
the cheap blacked-in shadow-outlines. 
SlUUS ITALICUS, Gaius (a.d. 25-101), 
minor Latin poet, became a prominent 
forensic orator, was consul in 68, and then 
proconsul in Asia. Having contracted an 
incurable disease, he starved himself to death. 
His epic poem, Punica^ on the Second Punic 
war, IS a monument of patient imitation, not 
of poetic creation. See study by Nicol 

Erans Eemil (1888- ), 

Finnish writer, born at Hameenkyro, author 
of short stories and novels, in which realism 
and idealism are fused with remarkable 
psychological insight. Two of his master- 
pieces, The Mard Siija (1931) and Meek 
Heritage (1938), have been translated into 
English. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1939. 

SILLIMAN, (1) Benjamin (1779-1864), Ameri- 
can chemist, father of (2), born at Trumbull, 
Conn., was admitted to the bar in 1802, but 
became professor of Chemistry at Yale and 
studied this subject at Philadelphia, Edin- 
burgh and London, specializing in electrolysis. 
He was founder (1818) and editor of the 
American Journal of Science. In 1840 he 
became first president of the American 
Association of Geologists and Naturalists, 
the forerunner of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. See Lives by 
G. P. Fisher (1866) and E. H. Thomson (1947). 

(2) Benjamin (1816-85), American chemist, 
son of (1)» born in New York, became 
professor at Yale, assisted his father in his 
editorial work and showed that petroleum 
was a mixture of hydrocarbons, different in 
character from vegetable and oils and could 
be separated by fractional distillation. 
SILVA, Antonio Jos6 da (1705-39), Portu- 
guese playwright and Offenbachian librettist, 
who was bom at Rio de Janeiro, studied 
law at Coimbra, and was burnt with wife and 
mother by the Inquisition at Lisbon as a 
relap^ Jew. 

SILVESTER. See Sylvester. 

SIMENON, Georges, see-m^-nd (1903- ), 
Belgian-bom master of the detective story, 
born at Li^, in Paris became one of the 
most prolific authors of his day, writing 
under a variety of pseudonyms. He revolu- 
tionized detective fiction by his tough, 
morbidly psycholopicat Inspector Maigret 
series (J930 ff.), m which the ordinary, 
every-day person assumes importance onl^ as 
a victim of an exceptionally violent crime. 
Otde once described him as * the best novelist 
in French literature today’. He made his 
home near Lausanne, Switzerland. 

SIMEON, diaries (1759-1836), English 
evanttlical preacher, bom at Reading, fellow 
of King’s Ckille^, Cambridge, led the evan- 
gelical revival in the Church of England. 
See Memotts by Cams (1857), and studies by 
Moule (1899 and C H. Smyth (1940). 
SBMEEON OF DURHAM (d. before 1138), 
monkish ctMTOnicier, wrote ffimria Ecclesiae 
Dunglmetisis^ Historia Pegum Angtorum et 
Arnold edited hts Opera (Rolls 
Sotles. 1882-85). 


SIMEON STYLITES, St, sthtt'teez (a.d. 387- 
459), earliest of the Christian ascetic Pillar- 
saints, after living nine years in his Syrian 
monastery without leaving his cell, at 
Telanessa near Antioch established himself 
on the top of a pillar 72 feet high. Here he 
spent thirty years, preaching daily to the 
crowds who gathered at its foot. 

SIMMS, William Gilmore (1806-70), Ameri- 
can novelist, born at Charleston, where he 
edited the City Gazette and published 
Lyrical and other Poems (1 827), The Vision of 
Cortes (1829), The Tricolour (1830), AtalantiSi 
(1832), The Yemassee (1835). The Partisatl 
(1835), Charlemont (1856), and many othet 
works. He was an apologist for slavery and 
the South. See Lives by Cable (1888) and\ 
Prof. Trent (1892). \ 

SIMNEL, Lambert (c. 1477-f. 1534). English \ 
impostor, a baker’s son, in 1487 was set up in * 
Ireland as, first, a son of Edward IV, and 
then as the Duke of Clarence’s son, Edward, 
Earl of Warwick (1475-99), then imprisoned 
in the Tower, and afterwards beheaded, by 
Henry VH. Backed by Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, his supposititious aunt, Simnel had 
some success in Ireland and was crowned at 
Dublin as Edward VI, but, landing in Lan- 
cashire with 2000 German mercenaries, he 
was defeated at Stoke Field, Notts (June 16) 
and subsequently became a royal scullion and 
falconer. 

SIMON, (1) Sir John (1816-1904), English 
pathologist, was surgeon at St Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, and first medical officer of 
health for London. He was responsible for 
many sanitary reforms. 

(2) John Allsebrook Simon, 1st Viscount 
(1873-1954), English statesman and lawyer, 
bom at Bath, educated at Fcltes College, 
Edinburgh, and Wadham, Oxford, was called 
to the bar in 1899, and in 1903 he was junior 
counsel for the British government in the 
Alaska boundary arbitration. He became 
Liberal M.P. in 1906, took silk in 1908 and 
was knighted in 1910 when he became 
solicitor general. He was attorney general 
(1913 15), home sccreta ry ( 1 9 1 5- 1 6), resigned 
from the Cabinet for his opposition to 
conscription, served at the front (1917-18) 
and returned to become one of the wealthiest 
members of the legal profession. A.s chair- 
man of the Indian statutory commission 
(1927-30) he proved in advance of Con- 
servative opinion of the time. Deserting the 
Liberals, he fully supported MacDonald’s 
coalition governments and became foreign 
secretary (1931) and leader of the National 
Liberals. He attempted a middle-of-the-road 
policy in European affairs but without much 
success, proposing the ’Eastern Locarno’ 
pact He was home secretary again (1935- 
1937), was chancellor of the Exdiequer 
(1937-40) and lord chancellor in Churchill’s 
war-time coalition government (1940-45). 
His second wife, Kathleen Harvey» was a 
well-known anti-slavery crusader. He was 
created viscount in 1940, He wrote a 
standard leeal work on income tax (1956). 
See his autooiographlcal Hetrospect (1952). 

(3) Jules lYanp^f see^m$ (1814-96). 
French statesman and philosopher, a 
philosophy lecturer at the Sorbonne in 1839, 
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became a deiputy in 1848 and refusing the 
oath of allegiance established himself as a 
leader of the left-wing republicans, in 1873 
when he resigned as minister of public 
instruction because his educational reforms 
were severely attacked. He directed the 
Si^de newspaper from 1874, became prime- 
minister in 1876, but resigned following a 
dispute with President Macmahon. He 
edited the French rationalists Descartes, 
Malebranche and Arnauld, and wrote a 
number of works on political philosophy and 
biographical studies. See Life by S6ch6 
(1878). 

(4) Richard (1638-^1712), French biblical 
critic, born at Dieppe, entered the Oratory 
in 1659, lectured on philosophy, and cata- 
logued the oriental MSS. in the library of the 
order at Paris. His criticisms upon Arnauld 
caused great displeasure among the Port- 
Royalists, and the scandal caused by the 
unwonted liberalism of his Histoire critique 
du Vieux Testament (1678) led to his retiring to 
Belleville as cur^. In 1682 he resigned his 
parish, and lived thereafter in literary 
retirement. Few writers of his age played a 
more prominent part in polemics. His 
Histoire critique (suppressed through Bos- 
suet*s and the Jansenists* influence after a 
few copies had passed into circulation; 
r^rinted at Rotterdam, 1685; Eng. trans. 
1682) often anticipates the later German 
rationalists, and is the first work which 
treated the Bible as a literary product. 
SIMONIDES OF AMARGOS, shmon'hdeez 
(fl. 660 B.C.), Greek iambic poet, native of 
Samos, founded a colony on the island of 
Amargos. 

SIMONIDES OF CEOS, sedos (556 468 
B.C.), Greek lyric poet, born in the island of 
Cco.s, lived many years at Athens. From the 
Persian invasion of Greece he devoted his 
owers to celebrating the heroes and the 
attles of that struggle in elegies, epigrams, 
odes and dirges. He won fifty-six times in 
poetical contests, and carried off the prize 
from /Eschylus by an elegy on the heroes that 
fell at Marathon. He spent his last years at 
the court of Hicro of Syracuse. 

SIMON MAGUS (* Simon the Magician ’) 
appears about a.d. 37 as having become a 
commanding personality in Samaria throu^ 
his sorceries. With Peler\s reply to his offer 
to buy the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
Simon's suomission, the narrative of the 
Acts (viii. 9-24) leaves him. Later Christian 
authors bring him to Rome and make him 
the author of heresies. 

SIMONOV, Konstantin Mikliailovich (1915- 
), Russian writer, achieved a considerable 
reputation by his historical poem about 
Alexander Nevski, his poems of the Second 
World War, Days and Nights, a novel about 
the defence of Stalingrad, and the play The 
Russians, He was awarded the Stalin prize 
three times. 

SIMPSON, (1) Sir G«oi«e (1792-1860), 
Canadian explorer, born in Scotland, was 
administrator (1821-56) of the Hudson's 
Bay Company's territory. In 1828 he made 
an ovetumd jouttvey round the world. 
Simpson's Falls and Cape George Simpson 
are named aft^ him. 


(2) Sir George Clarke (1 878- ). English 

meteorologi^, was born at Derby and 
became a lecturer at Manchester University 
(1905). He was Scott's meteorologist on the 
Antarctic expedition (1910), investigated the 
causes of lightning and was elected president 
of the Royal Meteorological Society (1940- 
1942). 

(3) Sir James Young, 1st Bart. (1811-70), 
Scottish obstetrician, bom at Bathgate, 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he 
became professor of Midwifery in 1840. He 
originated the use of ether as anaesthetic in 
childbirth, January 19, 1847, and experi- 
menting on himself in the search for a better 
anaesthetic, discovered the required proper- 
ties in chloroform, November 4, 1847, and 
championed its use against medical and 
religious opposition until its employment at 
the birth of Prince Leopold (1853) signalized 
general acceptance. He founded gynae- 
cology by his sound tests, championed 
hospital reform and in 1847 became physician 
to the Queen in Scotland. An enthusiastic 
archaeologist, he was created a baronet in 
1866. See Lives by Duns (1873), H. L. 
Gordon (1898), and J. D. Comrie, History of 
Scottish Medicine (11, 1932). 

(4) Thomas (1710-61), English mathe- 
matician, ' the oracle of Nuneaton *, where 
he was born, educated himself, became 
professor of Mathematics at Woolwich 
(1743) and was elected F.R.S. in 1746. He 
published a long scries of W'orks (1737-57) 
on fluxions, chance, annuities, algebra, 
tr!gonometr>\ &c. See Life by Hutton 
prefixed to Davis’s edition of the Fluxions 
(1805). 

SIMROCK, Karl Joseph (1802-76), German 
poet and scholar, born at Bonn, entered 
the Prussian state service. He translated 
the Nibeiungenlied (1827), edited German 
mediaeval poets and legends, wrote on 
Shakespeare’s sources (1831), &c. He was 
professor of Old German at Bonn from 
1850. Sec monograph by Hockcr (1877). 
SIMS, George Robert (1847-1922), English 
author, born in London, contributed his 
* Dagonet ' ballads and other articles to the 
Referee, He wrote plays including The Lights 
o' London (1881), and novels. He was made 
a Swedish knight of St Olaf in 1905. See My 
Life{\9\S). 

SIMSON, Robert (1687-1768), Scottish 
mathematician, became professor of Mathe- 
matics at Glasgow 0711). His great work 
w^as his restoration of Euclid's lost treatise on 
Porisms (1776). He published Sectiones 
Conicae (1735) and a restoration of Apol- 
lonius's Loci Plant (1749); his Elements of 
Euclid (1756) was the basis of nearly all 
editions for over a century. See a volume of 
Reliqua (1776) and Memoir by Trail (1812). 
SINCLAIR, or St Clair, the name of the 
Earls of Orkney (1379-1471) and afterwards 
of Caithness. They were hereditary grand- 
master masons of Scotland 1455-1736. 
Roslin C^astle near Edinburgh was the seat 
of the St Clairs. 

SINCLAIR, (1) Sir ArcMbalA Henry 
MacDonald, 1st VIscciimtTliin^ ), 

Scottish Liberal politician, descendant of Q), 
educated at Eton and Sandhurst, served in 
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the army <1910“21), entered parliament in 
1922, mame chief whip (f930~31) and 
leader of the Liberals (1935), and was 
secretary of state for Air in the Churchill 
administration (1940-45). 

(2) Sir John, 1st Bart. (1754-1835), 
Scottish politician and agriculturalist, bom 
at Thurso Castle, studied at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Oxford, was admitted to both 
the Scottish and English bars (1775-82), and 
sat in parliament 1780-1811. In 1784 he 
published a History of the Revenue of the 
British Empire; and in 1786 was created a 
baronet. He established the Board of 
Agriculture in 1793, and compiled a Statistical 
Account of Scotland (1791-99), comprising a 
description of every parish in Scotland, 
mainly by help of the parish ministers. See 
Correspondence (1831) and Life (1837). His 
daughter, Catherine (1800-64), wrote child- 
ren’s books, &c. 

(3) May (1 8657-1946). British noveUst, 
bom at Rock Ferry. Cheshire, and educated 
at Cheltenham, wrote The Divine Fire (1904), 
The Creators (1910), The Dark Night (1924), 
Anne Severn, &c- She has also written books 
on philosophical idealism. 

(4) Upton Beall (1878- ), American 

novelist, bom at Baltimore, horrified the 
world with his exposure of meat-packing 
conditions in Chicago in his novel The Jungle 
(1906). Later novels such as Metropolis 
(1908), King Coal (1917), Oil (1927) are more 
and more moulded by his socialist beliefs. 
He was for many years prominent in Califor- 
nian politics and attempted to found a 
communistic colony at Englewood, New 
Jersey. His Dragon* s Teeth (1942) won the 
Pulitzer prize. See his autobiography (1932) 
and A World to Win (1947). 

SnWHlA, the title of the Mahratta princes of 
Gwalior. Their founder was Ranaji Sindhia, 
who rose to high rank in the bodyguard of the 
Peshwa, and had a grant of half the province 
of f^la. His most noteworthy successors 
in chronological order, were: (1) Miidhava 
SMIua (d. 1794), illegitimate son of the 
above, joined the Mahratta confederation, 
and was crippled for life at Panipat (1761). 
In 1770, along with the Peshwa and Holkar, 
he aided the Moghul to expel the Sikhs and 
became virtually supreme in Hindustan. He 
came into collision with the British in 1779, 
and was thoroughly beaten by Hastings, 
but by the treaty of Salbai (1783) was 
Gonfirmed in all his possessions. In 1784 he 
captured Gwalior, in 1785 marched on 
Ddfai, and subsequently seized Agra, 
Allgimr and nearly the whole of the Doab. 
He raised and drilled an army in European 
ration, neglecting the cavalry, and won 
Akbar and crushed Jodhpur. Udaipur and 
Jaipur, three Rajput states, and Holkar 
itmainedhtsaily. He died, or was murdered, 
at Poona. See Keene’s Mddhava Rdo 
SUMtt (1892). (2) Daolat Rao Slnfiiia 

(177^1827), grandnephew of (I). ravaged 
Indore and Poona, but was roam by Holkar 
(1802), and next year brought upon himself 
the veosceance of the East India Company. 
Tlie Muirattas were routed at Aisaye and 
An^um by Sir Arthur Welleatey, and were 
loiatcaed at Laswari by Lord like, Thm- 


upon Sindhia ceded all his possessions in the 
Doab and along the right bank of the Jumna 
to the British. Gwalior was restored in 1803. 
(3) Bail Rao (d. 1886), who during the Mutiny 
took the held against the rebels; but most of 
his troops deserted him, and he fled to Agra. 
He was reinstated, and was succeeded by his 
adopted son. 

BINDING, Christiait (1856-1941), Norwegian 
composer, bom at Kongsberg, .studied in 
Germany. He wrote two violin and a 
piano concerto, and three symphonies, as 
well as chamber music and songs. His 
brother, Otto (1842-1909). was a painter. 
Another, Stephan (1846-1922), a sculptor, i 

SINGER, Isaac Merritt (1811-75), American 
inventor and manufacturer of sewing- 
machines, bom at Pittstown, New York, 
patented a rock drill (1839), a carving 
machine (1849) and at Boston (1852) ai 
improved single-thread, chain-stitch sewingt 
machine, and although he had to pay Elias 
Howe (1819-67) compensation for his use 
of the Howe needle, the success of hts 
Singer Manufcicturing Company was assured. 
He died at Torquay, England. 

SIQUEIROS, David Alfaro, sFkay'ros 
(1898 • ), Mexican mural painter, bom at 

Chihuahua. With Rivera and Orozco, he 
launched the review £/ Machete in Mexico 
City in 1922, and in 1930 he was imprisoned 
for revolutionary activities. He was later 
expcitcd from Inc U.S.A., and during the 
’thirties he worked in South America. He is 
one of the principal figures in 2(Hh-century 
Mexican mural painting, and although the 
influence of primitive Aztec and Mava art 
is evident in his style, he is notable for his 
experiments in the use of modem synthetic 
materials. He exhibited at the Venice 
Biennale of 1950. 

SISLEY, Alfred, seesday (1839-99), French 
Impressionist painter and etcher, born in 
Paris, of English ancestry. He joined Monet 
and Renoir in GJcyre's studio and was also 
influenced by Corot. He painted landscapes 
almost exclusively, particularly in the valleys 
of the Seine, the Loiog and the Thames^ and 
was noted for his subtle treatment of skies. 

SISMONDI, Jean Charles Leonard Simoiidc 
de, -man'- (1773-1842), Swiss historian and 
economist of Italian descent, was bom at 
Geneva, The French Revolution drove his 
family into exile, but in 1800 Sismondi 
himself went hack to Geneva, and obtained 
a municipal office. His Hluolre dea R4pub- 
li^ues Italiennes du moyen*dge (1 807-1 »)♦ a 
pioneer work, contributed greatly to the 
Italian Liberal tradition. In 1813 appeared 
his LittJrature du midi de VEurope (&ig. by 
Koscoe), and in 1819 he began his Histoire 
des Francois, His Richeese eommerciale 

(1803) is written from the standpoint of the 
Wealth of Nations; but his Nouveaux 
Frincipes d'iconomU politigue (181911 inclines 
to socialism. He died at Chene near 

Geneva. See Lettres M^Utes (1863), and 
Life by J. R, De SaJis (1932). 

SITTER, VHmern dt (1872-1934), Dutch 
astronomer, became director and professor 
of Astronomy ai Uo^den (1908), He com* 
puted the ahDe of the anjvome as two thousand 
mltiion liidit years in radhis, ceotahiiBi about 
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80,000 ..million galaxies. As opposed to 
Binstein’s static conception, he visualized the 
universe as an expanding space-time con- 
tinuum with motion and no matter (dynamic). 
SITTING BULL (1834-'90), American Indian 
warrior, chief of the Dakota Sioux, was a 
leader in the Sioux War of 1876-77. after 
which he escaped to Canada but surrendered 
in 1881. Still rebellious, he was killed while 
attemptittfc to evade the police in the * ghost 
dance ' uprising of 1890. 

SITWELL, (1) Edith (1887- ), English 

poet, sister of (2) and (3), daughter of Sir 
George Sitwell of Renishaw, Derbyshire, and 
Lady Ida Sitwell, daughter of Lord Londes- 
borough, was educated privately. In his 
The Scarlet Tree her brother Sir Osbert 
Sitwell has described the isolation and 
frustration experienced by the young girl 
till her governess introduced her to music and 
literature. Her first impact on English letters 
took the form of an anthology on new poetry 
entitled Wheels (1916-21). This was the 
avatihgarde of a poetry which repudiated the 
flaccid queitism of Georgian verse, but Miss 
Sitwelfs shock tactics were not fully display^ 
till Facade appeared in 1922, when, with 
Willimn Walton's music, it was given a 
stormy public reading in London. Facade 
was succeeded by Bucolic Comedies, which is 
for the most part in the same fantastic vein, 
but the elegiac romantic begins to appear and 
this veto IS fully exploited in The Sleeping 
Beauty (1924), and Anally worked out in the 
amazing Elegy for Dead Fashion (1926), with 
its profusion of riches which perhaps tire the 
imagination in the end. The short poems of 
this romantic period, * Colonel Fantock*, 

‘ Daphne ‘ The Strawberry * and above ail 
‘ The Little Ghost Who Died for Love ’ are 
probably the tenderest, most beautiful things 
she ever wrote. At the close of this period 
Miss Sitwell suddenly flamed into indignation 
over the evil in society— in Gold Coast Cus- 
toms (1929), the gaiety of Facade is replaced 
by the horror underlying civilization. In the 
'thirties she turned to prose work. Alexander 
Pope (1930) rather mothers the poet, but 
contributed to the modem revival of his fame 
by close analysis of the beauty of bis texture. 
Perhaps ^ chose Swift also as the subject of 
her novel / Idve Under a Black Sun because 
of the madness which threatens those top 
flnely constituted to bear the horrors of life 
in a grim age. The FoeFs Notebook and A 
Notebook on William Shakespeare Vend to 
weary the reader by her habit of minute 
anal:^s, often very arbitrary. In the 1939 
war the sybil already present in Gold Coast 
Customs flamed into indignant denunciation 
of the cruelty of man. The brittle artifice of 
Fa^de would not suit the vatic utterance of 
Street Soms (1942) or Green Song (194^, The 
Song of the CoW (1945) and The ShaSw of 
Cain (1947). Direct statement does not, how- 
ever, chiU fm imas^al ftwulty though the 
symbolism is )em esoteric. ChrisUan symbol- 
ism now trlttiKpis, though mingled with mi 
of .the oriental mys^ and even the anth^ 
pobglMs. Hornsr and pompas^ 
imems like mn the rab\ * Aji Gld 
woiiian\ jknA (litom Qmm 


Song), Opinions differ as to whether she is a 
greater poet in her early or her late work. 
She set out to refresh the exhausted rhythms 
of traditional poetry by introducing the 
rhythms of jazz and other dance music and 
also by free association in expression and the 
transference of the bodily senses (light 
' creaked * and the rain * squacks down . . . 
grey as a guinea-fowl *) — with the result that 
sense was sacrificed to the evocation of "States 
of feeling. In her late verse these gay vanities 
disappear, but one detects a certain lack of 
control in her poems on the age of the atom 
bomb — Dirge for the New Sunrise, The 
Shadow of Cain and The Canticle of the Rose 
(1949). Other works include The English 
Eccentrics (1933), Victoria of England (1936) 
and Fanfare for Elizabeth (1946). She was 
created D.B.E. in 1954. Sec critical studies 
by R. L. M6gro2, The Three Sitwells (1927), 
D. Powell, C. M. Bawra (1947), also Celebra- 
tions for Edith Sitwell, ed. J. G. Villa (1948). 

(2) Sir Osbert (1892- ), English author, 

brother of (1), was bom in London and 
educated at Eton. His youth was spent 
mainly at Renishaw with occasional visits to 
Scarborough, which figures a good deal in 
his own satiric work, and in that of Edith 
Sitwell, as a symbol of Victorian decrepitude. 
He served in the Brigade of Guards in the 
1914-18 war, and in 1916 was invalided home. 
This provided him with the leisure to set up as 
a satirist of war and the types which in^ori- 
ously prosper at home. Many of his satirical 
poems were published in the Nation and 
collected in Argonaut and Juggernaut (1919), 
and Out of the Flame (1923). After the war 
he narrowed his literary acquaintance to the 
habitues, i.e. his sister and brother, Ezra 
Pound, T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis. The 
object of the group was the re^neration of 
arts and letters, and in this pursuit the Sitwells 
acquired notoriety. Sir Osbert not least by 
his novel Before the Bombardment (1927), 
which anatomized the grandees of Scar- 
borough and by implication the social orders 
in general. Neither this nor his other novel, 
Miracle on Sinai (1933), was successful, and 
he has always done better in the short story, 
especially in those, like the collection Dumb 
Animal (1930), where his delicacy of observa- 
tion and natural compassion are more in 
evidence than satire. The paternalism of 
the aristocracy is expressed in England 
Reclaimed, a Book of Eclogues (1927). Wlm 
he came to collect his short stones and his 
verse, the same volume offers this contra^ 
between mordant satire and human kindli- 
ness— the satiric sharpness of Triple Fugue 
(1924) with the humanity of the storim m 
Dumb Animal parallels the resentment of the 
early verse with the acceptance of rural 
manners in the Eclogues, His aristocratic bent 
took tlie form of travel in the grand manner 
in the ’thirties. He had published Discurshns 
on Travel, Art and We m 1925, but now 
Winters of Content (1932) cUsplayed mature 
descriptive powers. Brighton (1W5, m 
collaboration with Miss Marg^ 
antidpaM file vogue of 18th- and early 19^ 
oentury aidiitecture md at close of, the 
Escape with Me, descriMng a lOfUiMjy 
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to China, proved his most charming book of 
travel. All these eUanents enter into the 
great autobiography he was planning. The 
first volume of Left Hand: Right Hand 
appeared in 1944, to be followed by The 
Scarlet Tree (1946), Great Morning (1947) and 
Laughter in the Next Room (1948). Noble 
Essences (1950) completed this great work, 
which must rank with the finest of its kind 
in any language. Other collections of essays 
and stories include Penny Foolish (1935), Sing 
High, Sing Low (1944), and Alive-Alive Oh 
(1947). He succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1942. See study by R. Fulford (1951), R. L. 
M6groz,F/ve Novelists of Today (1933), M. W. 
Joyce, Triad of Genius (1943). 

(3) Saciieverell (1897- ), English poet 

and art critic, younger brother of (2), went 
through the same preparatory stages as Sir 
Osbert — the same private school, Eton, 
officer in a Guards regiment and unlimited 
travel abroad. After the war of 1914 the 
brothers toured Spain and Italy. Italy 
became their second country, the fruit of 
which in SachevercU’s case was Southern 
Baroque Art, a remarkable achievement for a 
man in his twenties. The Gothick North 
followed in 1929, and this with his German 
Baroque Art completed his study of European 
art. The popularity of the baroque today 
owes much to his persistent praise of this 
mode. Poetry went hand in hand with the 
sister muse. The critics so far have not 
accepted Dame Edith’s assurance that he is 
one of the greatest poets of the last one 
hundred and fifty years. His verse is much 
more traditional than his sister’s, indeed at 
his best, and it can be very good, he is an 
imitator of past modes, playing quite lovely 
variations on Pope and others in which the 
note is a sumptuous melancholy. His 
descriptions of paintings in Canons of Giant 
Art arc interesting, but his ambitious study 
of good and evil, Dr Donne and Gargantuan 
seems to get bogged down in philosophical 
subtleties. His poems include, beside the 
works mentioned, Hortiis Conclusus, The 
People's Palace, The Hundred and One 
Harlequins, The Thirteenth Caesar and The 
Cyder Feast, The life can best be disengaged 
from the various volumes of Sir Osbert’s 
Left Hand: Right Hand, but see also M6groz, 
The Three Sitwells (1927) and SachcvcrcU’s 
Journey to the Ends of Time (Vol. i, 1959). 

SIVERTSEN. SecAoFLAfR. 

SIXTUS, the name of five popes.— The first 
was beheaded c, a.d. 125; the second was 
martyred c. 258; the third was pope (432 - 
440) when St Patrick began his mission in 
Ireland; 

SIxtss IV, or Francesco della Roverc 
(l414-'84), pope from 1471, was a famous 
Fnmeiscan preacher. His nepotism led to 
many abuses, and he is said to nave connived 
at the Pazzi conspiracy against the Mcdic! at 
Florence; it was certainly enipncered by his 
nnphew. He fostered learning, built the 
Sfitiiie chapel and the Sistine bridge, enriched 
the Vatican library, and was a munifiocnt 
IMiiron of liters; but he lowered the moral 
antiberity of the Papacy. In 1482 he entered 
inlo an alhance with the Venetians which led 
to a ymral Italian war. He died August 13> 


1484. See Pastor’s Popes from the Close of 
the Middle Ages (Eng. trans. 1895). 

Sixtus V (Felice Peretti) (1521-90), pope 
from 1585, was also a great Franciscan 

g reacher and a professor of Theology at 
Jmini and Siena. Created a cardinal 
(Montalto) in 1570, his assumed feebleness 
procured him election to the Papacy in 
succession to Gregory XllI in 1585. But his 
rule was marked by vigorous measures of 
improvement. He repressed licence and 
disorder, reformed the administration of the 
law and the disposal of patronage, carried 
on many public enterprises, and having 
found an empty treasury, secured a surplus/of 
five million crowns. To the Jews he extenefed 
liberiy. Ihe great aim of his foreign policy 
was to combat Protestantism. He fixed the 
number of cardinals at seventy. Under ms 
authority were published new editions df 
the Septuagint and Vulgate — the latter vciV 
inaccurate. 

SKANDERBEG, t.e. Iskander or Alexander 
Bey, also known as George Castriota (1403- 
1468), Albanian patriot, was born of Serb 
descent. Carried away by Turks when seven, 
brought up a Moslem, he w'as a favourite 
commander of Sultan Murad II. In 1443 he 
changed sides, renounced Islam, and drove 
the Turks from Albania, w'hcrc he valiantly 
defeated every force sent against him. For 
20 years be maintained the independence of 
Albania with only occasional support from 
Naples, Venice and the pope. After his 
death Albanian opposition to the Turk 
collapsed. See Pagancl’s Histoire du Scander- 
hegiUSS). 

SKEAT, Walter William U 835-1 91 2), English 
philologist, born in London, and educated 
at King’s College School and CT>rist\ 
College, Cambridge, graduated as fourteenth 
wrangler in 1858, and became a fellow in 
18f»U, and in 1878 profes-sor of Anglo-Saxon 
He w^as the first director of the Dialect 
Society (established 1873), and he contributed 
more than any scholar of his time to a sound 
knowledge of Middle English and English 
philology generally. He edited important 
texts, especially for the Early English Text 
Society. Other works are A Moeso-Gothk 
Glossary (1868), his admirable Etymological 
English Dictionary (new cd. 1916) and its 
abridgment (1911); Principles of English 
Etymology (1887-91); bis great Chaucer 
(6 vols. 1894-95); the Student's Chaucer 
(1895); A Student's Pastime Chaucer- 

ian and other Pieces (1897); The Chaucer 
Canon (1900); Glossary of Tudor and Stuart 
Words (1914); and papers on place-names. 
SKELTON, (!) John (r. 146(^1529). English 
satirical poet, studied at Cambridge, perhaps 
also at Oxford, was created * poet laureate ’ 
by both, was tutor to Prince Henry, and 
became rector of Dtss, but teems later to 
have been suspended for having a concubine 
or wife. He bad produced some translations 
and elegies in 1489, but began to strike an 
original vein of satirical vernacular poetry, 
overflowing w4ib grotesque words and 
images and unrestrained locutarity* as is 
The Bowge of Courte, Colpt Chute and Whj 
come ye not to Courte* Of these, thh fifst u 
an allegorical poem; the second an unsparing 
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attack on the corruptions of the church; the 
last is >a sustained invective against Wolsey 
for which Skelton had to take sanctuary at 
Westminster. He died June 21, 1529. Other 
poems are Phyliyp Sparowe^ The Tunnyng of 
Elynour JRummyn^, Garlande of Laurell and 
Magt^fycence, his one surviving morality. 
See Dyce's edition (1843), books by Lloyd 
(1938), Nelson (1939), Gordon (1943). 

(2) Sir John (183 1-97), Scottish lawyer and 
writer, bom in Edinburgh, wrote a defence of 
Mary Stuart (1876), sumptuous Lives of her 
(1893) and Charles I (1898), besides Maitland 
of Uthington (1887), Table Talk of Shirley 
(1895-96), Ac. 

SKENE, Skeen, (1) Sir John, Lord Ciirrlehiit 
(c. 1543-1617), Scottish advocate, regent of 
St Mary’s College, St Andrews, lived in 
Scandinavia, was ambassador, lord advocate, 
lord clerk -register and lord of session. He 
edited and translated into Scots a collection 
of old taws, Regiam Majestatem (1609). 

(2) William Forbes (1809-92), Scottish 
historian, bom at Inverie, a close friend of 
Scott. In 1881 succeeded Hill Burton as 
Scottish historiographer. Among his works 
are The Highlanders (f Scotland Celtic 
Scotland {nib-m. Ac. 

SKINNER, (1) James (1778-1841), Indian 
soldier of Eurasian origin, joined the Indian 
army at fifteen, was promoted to lieutenant 
for gallantry, but dismissed by General Perron 
in 1803 because of his mixed origin. Under 
General Lord Lake, he formed Skinner's 
Horse, one of the most famous regiments in 
India. His rank of lieutenant-colonel was not 
recognized in London until 1827, when he 
was also made a Companion of the Bath. 
With these honours, the fabulous wealth of 
thirty years* looting, and several wives, he 
settled down to the life of a rich Mogul in 
his town bouse at Delhi and his country scat 
near by. Always inclined to scholarship 
and philanthropy, he now wrote books 
in flawless Persian, with decorations and 
numerous paintings by local artists, on the 
princes, castes and tribes of Hindustan : and 
built a mosime, a temple and the Church of 
St James in Delhi. Or his burial there it has 
been said that * None of the Emperors of 
Hindustan was ever brought into Delhi in 
such state as Sikander Sahib '—the name 
associates his military genius with Alexander 
(Sikander) the Great. See Life by J. B. 
Fraser (1851). 

(2) JohP (1721-1807), Scottish historian 
and soog*writer, bom at Birse, Aberdeenshire, 
became an episcopalian minister at Longside 
near Peterhead. Although no Jacobite, his 
house was pillaged and his chapel burnt in 
1 746. He wrote The Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland (1788) and several songs, of which 
'The Ewie wi* the crookit horn* and 
' Tullochgorum * are the best known. See 
Life by Walker (1883). His son, John (1744- 
181Q, was bishop of Aberdeen. 

SKOBELEFF, MSkhail Dmitrievich* sko'byi- 
lyef (1843-82), Russian soldier, fought against 
the Polish (1863), and in 1871-75 

was at the oonauest of Khiva and Khokand. 
In the Rttsso-T^idsh war of 1877-78 he 
bore a conspicuous part at Plevna, in m 
Shipka pass, and at Adrianopie; in 1881 he 
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stormed the Turkoman stronghold Gdktepe. 
He was an ardent Panslavist. 

SKORZE^, Otto tf (1908- ), Austrian 
colonel, bom in Vienna, was personally 
chosen by Hitler to kidnap Mussolini from 
co-belligerent internment in a mountain hotel 
on the Gran Sasso range. In September 
1943 he succeeded in landing with a detach- 
ment of men in gliders on the short inclined 
slope in front of the hotel and after a short 
engagement whisking the dictator off in a 
small aeroplane, and so to Hitler’s head- 
quarters in East Prussia. In September 1944 
he daringly inhltrated into the Citadel of 
Budapest and forcibly prevented Horthy 
from making a separate peace with Stalin, 
thus endangering German troops, and during 
the Ardennes offensive in December of that 
year carried out widespread sabotage behind 
Allied lines, for which he was tried as a war- 
criminal but acquitted. See his memoirs, 
Skorzeny's Special Missions (trans. 1959). 
SKRlABfN. See Scriabin. 

SLADE, Felix, slayd (1790-1868), English 
antiquary and art collector of Halsteads, 
Yorkshire, bequeathed to the British Museum 
his engravings and Venetian glass, and 
foimded art professorships at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and University College, London. 
SLATIN, Baron Rudolf Carl von, slaWteen 
0857-1932), Austrian-bom soldier in the 
British service, bom near Vienna, in 1878 
took service under Gordon in the Sudan. 
Governor of Darfur (1881), on the defeat of 
Hicks Pasha he surrendered (1883) to the 
Mahdi, escaped in 1895, and wrote a vivid 
description of his experiences, Fire and Sword 
in the Soudan (trans. 1896). As colonel he 
served in the Dongola and Omdurnian 
expeditions (1896-98). He was inspector- 
general of the Sudan in 1900-14; in the 
1914-18 War president of the Austrian Red 
Cross. 

SLEIDANUS, properly PhiUppi, Johannes 
(1506-56), German historian, born at 
Schleiden, in 1537 entered the service of 
Francis 1 of France; but turning Protestant, 
was dismissed (1541), and servM as ambas- 
sador of the Protestant princes of Germany. 
He wrote a Latin history of Charles V (1555). 
See Life by Baumgarten (1876). 

SLESSOR, (1) Sir John Cotesworth (1897- 
), British air-marshal, bom at Rbanikhet, 
India, educated at Haileybury, served in the 
Royal Flying Corps in World War I and was 
awarded the M.C. He was instructor at the 
R.A.F. Stall' College (1924-25) and at 
Camberley (1931-34). His part in the 
Waziristan operations (1936-37) earned him 
the D.S.O. During World War 11 he was 
c.-in-c. of Coastal Command (1943) and 
of the Mediterranean theatre (1944-45). 
Promoted marshal in 1940, he was chief of 
the Air Staff (1950-52). His often original, 
penetrating and unorthodox views on nuclear 
strategy are expressed in Strategy for the IVest 
(1954) and The Great Deterrent (1957). He 
was knighted in 1943. His many honours 
included the American legion of merit and 
the French 16gion d’honneur. 

(2) Mary (1848-1915), Scottish missionary, 
bom at Dohdee, worked in a factory from 
chiklhood but, conceiving a burning ambition 
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to become a missioiiary, got herself accepted 
by the United Ptwyterinn Church for 
teaching in Calabar, rlli^ia, where she spent 
many years of devotra work among the 
natives. See Life by Livingstone (1931). 
SLEVOGT, Max, slay'/SKW (IS68-1932), 
German Impressionist painter and engraver, 
bom at Landshut. He studied in Munich 
and Beriin (where he later taught at the 
Academy), and worked with the Impres- 
sionist Corinth. His murals of historical 
scenes and his swiftly executed landscapes 
and portraits are represented in many 
German museums. 

SLEZER, John (d. 1714), Dutch engraver 
employed by Charles 11 and the Duke of 
York to make engravings of Scottish build- 
ings. His Theatrum Scotiae (1693) was re- 
prmted, with memoir, in 1874. 

SUM, Sir William (1891> ), British 

field-marshal, was educated at King 
Edward's School, Birmingham. During the 
1914-18 war he served in Gallipoli, France 
and Mesopotamia. Transferrmg to the 
Gurkha Rifles, a succession of command and 
staff appointments brought him to hi^ 
command between 1939 and 1945. His 
greatest achievement was to restore morale 
in Burma and lead his reorganized forces, the 
famous 14th 'forgotten* army, to victory 
over the Japanese. He became chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in 1948, and governor- 
general of Australia in 1953. He was created 
K.C.B. in 1944. See his Defeat into Victory 
(1956) and memoirs. Unofficial History 
(1959). 

SLOA!^, Sir Hans, let Bart. (1660-1753), 
British physician, bom at Killyleagh, County 
Down, the son of an Ulster Scot, studied in 
London and in France, and settled in 
London as a physician. Alieady F.R.S., he 
spent over a year (1685-86) in Jamaica, 
colfecting a herbarium of 800 species; and 
was secretary to the Royal Society (1693- 
1713), president (1727), and created a baronet 
was ph>»cian general to the army (1716) and 
royal jphysician. His museum and library of 
^,000 volumes and 3560 MSS. formed the 
nucleus of the British Museum. His great 
work was the Natural History of Jamaica 
(1707-25). See study by G. dc Beer (1953). 

Joshua. sW'kim (1844-c. 1910), 
American mariner, bora at Wilmot Township, 
Kova Scotia, went early to sea as a shlp^s 
cook and in 1869 captained a trading vessel 
off the Califoratan coast In 1886 he set off 
with his second wife and two sons on a 
converted bark, Aquidneck, for South 
America, was wrecked on a Bnuilian sandbar, 
but from the wreckage built a canoe which 
took tlm aU back to New York. In 1895 
lie set out from Boston without capital on 

the rioop Spray for the first solo cruise 

mofuiid the worfd, arriving back at Newport 
In 1898, having supported fitmself bv lecturing 
on the way. In November 1909 be set out 
^ more, but was not beard of again. See 

fSeHHiif Ahne Around the B'wS (1900), 

nod lif^ W. M. Telfor (1959). 
SUmMXi, JaWsm, ohnnifM ()809-49L 
MJrih poet, bora at Ktramkolec, settled m 
IMs m 1831. Ccmstdntedl Iqt many to be 
1 smiy to Mkljswim;, lie belm^ to 


the Romantic school, Ihe influence of 1 
among others, being perceptible in fils ' 
which includes the historical drama Marh 
Stuart (1830), the dramatized legend Ballatfyna 
(1834), Lilia Weneda (1840) perhaps the most 
famous of Polish tragedies, and Maqpppa 
y839)j^ which has been tranidated into 

SLli^, Oaq, (e. 13S&-140S/6), Flemish 
sculptor, horn probably at Haarlem, went to 
Dijon under the patronage of Philip the 
Bold of Burgundy, and died there. His chief 
works are the pordh sculptures of the 
Carthusian house of Champmot near Dijon, 
and the tomb of Philip the Bold. See study 
byTrocschcr(I932). I 

SMART, (1) Qiristoiilier (1722-71), BnglM 
poet, born at Sbipboorne near Tonbridie, 
was elected fellow of Pembroke Collegb, 
Cambridge, in 1745* Improvidence, wit and 
a secret marriage upset his academic careiir 
and he settled to a precarious living in 
London. He died insane. Samuel Johnson 
assisted him in his monthly Universal Visitor, 
Smart's works include epigrams, birdiday 
odes and occasional poems; the Hilliad^ a 
heav)f satire; and several translations from 
the Bible and the classics. His one real poem, 
A Song to David (first printed 1763; ed. 
Blunden, 1924), which, marred by repetitions 
and defects of rhythm, shows however a 
genuine spark of inspiration . See Browning's 
Parleyings and Oom's Gossip in a LUtrary 
(1892), and Lives by K. A. Mackenzie (1925) 
and E. G. Ainsworth and C £. Noyes 
(1943). 

(2) Sir George Ibomiis (1776-1867). 
English musician, uncle of (3), friend of 
Haydn and Weber, visited Beethoven and 
promoted Mendelssohn's music in England, 
composed anthems, diants and glees. 

(3) Henry Thomas (!813<79), English 
composer, nephew of (2), was organist to the 
Chapel Royal and composed an Avt Maria 
^^l^art-songs, Ac. See Life by Sparks 

sWaTON, John (1724-94), English engineer, 
born at Austhorp near Lms, gave up law 
and about 1750 removed to London as a 
mafiiematical instfument maker. Elected 
F.R.S. in 1753, he won the Copley Medal for 
his mathematical and experimental researches 
into the mechanics of water-wheels and 
windmills and established his reputation with 
his novel design for the thira Bddystooe 
It^thouse (1756-59), whicfi remained in use 
till 1877, and has ktpta re-erected on Plymouth 
Hoe as a memorial. His chief other engineer- 
ing works were Ramsrate Htrboor (1774). 
the Forth and Clyde Canal and bridm at 
Perth, Coldstream, Ac. See Smiles. Lrrer of 
the Engineers (1905). 

SME^MNUUS. a onitposite picmdonym 
used by Stephen Mamnii], Edwm Calamy. 
Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and 
William Spurstow, who puhlUibed In 1641 a 
oamnhlet auacklna enlicoiMlcv whidi was 
by . 
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^'tmblisb^r Kistner. l^oich 1856 to 1859 and 
ibafn in 1860 he was conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Gdteborg, Sweden, 
bjfi^ after his return to Prague he opened a 
new music school, and in 1866 became 
collector of the new National Theatre, for 
his operas were composed. Overwork 
<£TOoyed his health, and in 1874 he became 
totally deaf, though he continued to compose 
until his mental breakdown in 1883. His 
compositions, intensely national in character, 
include nine operas (one unfinished), of 
which the best known are The Bartered Bride^ 
DaBbor and The Kiss; his many orchestral 
and chamber works include the series of 
^mphonic poems entitled Md Vlast (My 
Country) and the string quartet A us meinem 
Leben (From My Life), both composed when 
he was totally deaf. See study by FrantiSek 
BartoS (Eng. trans. 1953). 

SMILES, Smuel (1812-1904), Scottish author 
and social reformer, was bom at Haddington, 
took his EdinburiS^ M.D. at twenty, and 
published Physical Education (1838). He 
practised in Haddington, and then settled 
as a surgeon in Leeds, but became editor of 
the Leeds Times^ secretary of the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway in 1845, and in 1854 secreta^ 
of the South*£astern Railway, retiring in 
1866. While at Leeds he met George 
Stephenson, and undertook a Life of him 
(1857). His famous Self-Help (1857; n.e. 
intro. A. Briggs 1958), with its short Lives of 
great men and the admonition * Do thou 
ukewise% was the ideal Victorian school- 
prize. An Autobiography published after his 
death (April 16, 1904) completed a long series 
of works, including Character (1871), Thrift 
(1875), Dut^ (1880), Life and Labour (1887), 
and many biographies, especially of engineers. 
See Life by Aileen Smiles (1956). 

SMILUE, Robert, (1857-1940), Scottish 
Labour politician, bora of Scottish parents in 
Belfast, was president of the Scottii^ Miners' 
Federation 1894-1 91 8, and again from 1921; 
and from 1912 to 1921 president of the 
Miners* Federation of Or^t Britain. He 
was Labour member of parliament for 
Morpeth from 1923 to 1929. See My Life for 
Labour (1924). 

SMIRKE, Sir Robert (1781-1867), English 
aichitect, son of Robert Smtrke (1752-1845), 
painter and book-illustrator, was born in 
Lon^n. He became R.A. in 1811, was 
aitMtect to the Board of Works, was knitted 
in 1831, and died at Cheltenham. Smirke*8 
public bui^tt are usually classical, his 
domestic architecture Gothic. Do^on is 
ftOl of Ms work. Covent Garden Theatre 

m was his first great undertaking; the 
Museum (1823-47) his best known. 
His brother, Sydney (1799-1877), completed 
the west wing of the museum and tl^ 
yoom (1854), and re^iU the Carlton CIuo 
(1857). He was Hectod R.A, in 1859. . ^ 

<l) Adam (1723-90), „Scol^8h 
economist and ^iosopher, whose Wealth of 
Miriam is thp first romterpiece in pohti<^ 
economy, bom lune 5 at Kirkcaldy, the 
posthumoua son of the comptroto of 
Mtom, studied at Otomw Balitol 


included David Hume, John Home, Hugh 
Blair, Lord Hailes and Prindpal Robertson. 
In 1751 he became ^^liDfessor of Logic at 
Glasgow, but exchanged the professorship 
for that of Moral Philosophy the following 
year. In 1759 he published his Theory 
Moral Sentiments^ based on Humeian 
doctrines. The essence of moral sentiments 
was sympathy, but a specialized conscience- 
stricken sympathy which Smith defined as 
that of an impartial and well-informed 
spectator. He met Quesnay, Turgot, Necker 
and others in Paris, when he was travelling 
tutor to the Duke of Buccleuch. He watched 
over the illness and death of his illustrious 
friend Hume, edited his non-controversial 
papers and wrote a moving account of the 
latter's end to a Mr Strahan of London, 
which became controversial since respect- 
abiUty resented a prominent atheist dying 
with such dignity. Shortly afterwards (177Q 
Smith removed himself to London, where he 
became a member of the club to which 
Reynolds, Garrick and Johnson belonged. 
The same year he published a volume in five 
chapters intended as the first of a complete 
theory of society in the tradition of Scotti^ 
' Moral Philosophy ', i.e. comprising natural 
theology, ethics. TOlitics and law. This one 
volume, entitled Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations^ his magnum 
opus, examined in detail the consequences of 
economic freedom such as division of labour, 
the function of markets and mediums of 
exchange and the international implications. 
He attacked mediaeval mercantile monopolies 
and the theories of the French physiocrats, 
who made land the economic basis of wealth. 
But his doctrines were not yet those of 
full-blooded laissez-faire for which the 
19th-century utilitarians were responsible, for 
Smith wanted his economics to implement 
his earlier work on moral sentiments. Few 
works have had such influence. At a pulflic 
dinner at Wimbledon, Pitt asked Smith to 
be seated first because prophetically in his 
words ‘we are all your scholars*. His 
appointment as commissioner of customs 
(1778) brought him back to Edinbursfi, 
where he died July 17, 1790, and was buned 
in the Canongate churchyard. He was 
elected F.R.S. (1767) and in 1787 lord rector 
of Glasgow University. Other works inchide 
essays on the formation of languages, the 
history of astronomy, classical physics and 
logic and the arts. His works were edited by 
Duiptld Stewart (1811-12), who contributed 
a biography. Smith's Glasgow Lectures on 
Justice^ Police^ Revenue^ Arms were edited 
from notes by a student in 1896. See Lives 
by J. A. Farrar (1881), Viscount Haldane 
(1887), J. Rae (1895), H. C Macpfaeison 
(189?). F. W. Him (1904), W. R. Scott 
\\ni) and C. R. Fay (1956). 

(2) Atexander (1829-6^, Scottuh poet, 
bom at Kilmarnock, became a pattern- 
designer in Glasgow, sending occasi<»;^ 
poems to the Glas^w Citizen, His 
Drama (1851} was hi^y succestful at jinit 
but was strongly satirim by in 

FirtMUemi a Spasmodic 
Elective bEi s^ to SiMtS*s po^ 
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was certainly, and its unconscious echoes of 
Keats and Tennyson gave colour to the 
charge of pla^arite; still, Smith has a 
richness and originality of imagery that more 
than atone for all defects of taste and 
knowledge. In 1854 he was appointed 
secretary to Edinburgh University, and next 
year produced Sonnets on the War in con- 
junction with Sydney Dobell, his brother-poet 
of the * Spasmodic* school. City Poems 
(1857) and Edwin of Deira (1861) were 
followed by essays, collected under the title 
Dreamthorp (1863), and novels including 
Alfred Hagart*s Household (1866). Sec 
Memoir by P. P. Alexander prefixed to his 
Last Leaves (1869), and Life by T. Brisbane 
(1869). 

(3) Atfired Emanuel (1873-1944), American 
Democrat politician, bom in New York, 
rose from newsboy to be governor of N.Y. 
State (1919-20, 1923-28). * A1 * Smith was 
beaten as Democratic candidate for the 
U.S. presidentship, 1928. 

(4) Augustus John (1804-72), English lessee 
or *king* from 1834 of the Scilly Islands, 
was M.P. for Truro from 1857. 

(5) Bernard (1630-1708), English organ- 
builder, called * Father Smith *. Sec Harris, 
Renatus. 

(6) Mrs Burnett. See Swan, Annie. 

(7) Dodie, pseud, until 1935 C. L. Anthony 

( - ), English playwright, was for a 

while an actress but left the stage for a 
business career. Her first play. Autumn 
Crocus (1930), was an instant success and 
enabled her to devote all her time to writing. 
Other plays include Service (1932), Cali it a 
Day (1935), Dear Octopus (1938), Letter from 
Paris (adapted from 7'he Reverberator by 
Henry James, 1952), I Capture the Castle 
(adapted from her own novel, 1952), and 
These People, Those Books (1958). She 
nuun’ed Afec MacBeth Beestey in 1939. 

Lady Eleanor Fumeaux (1902-45), 
English novelist, bom in Birkenhead, a 
daughter of the 1st Eari of Birkenhead. She 
possessed a lively imagination and an intimate 
knowledge of Romany and circus life, and 
her novels, which include Red Wagon (1930), 
Flamenco (1931) and Man in Grey (1941), 
were, if rather sentimental, colourful and 
rmnantic. See her autobiographical Life's a 
Circus (1939), and Life by Birkenhead (1953). 

(9) £11 (1801-57), American Congregational 
miasionaty from 1829 in Syria, bom at 
Noithford, Conn., died at Beimt, translated 
the Bible into Arabic. His son, Benjamio Eli 
(1857-1913), edited The Century Dictionary, 
Atkutr dec. 

(10) Sir Frimds Pettit (1808-74), English 
inventor, bom at Hythe, was first with Erics- 
$oa in building screw-propelled ships (1834- 
]t36)* He also built the first screw steam- 

the Rattler (1841-43). In I860 was 
appainted curator of the Patent Office 
Museum, South Kensington, and in 1871 was 
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(li) Frederick Edwin. See Birkenheau. 
(MjCSeaffie (1840-76), English Assyri- 
iMpfB tn London, was a bank-note 
studied cuneiform inscriptions 
Mdsejwn, and in .1867 
tthm. He hidped Str H. Rawhn- 


son with his Curi^i0m Inscriptions (1870), 
furnished (1871) the key to the Cypriote 
character, and deemhered from Layard*8 
tablets in 1872 the Chaldaean account of the 
Deluge. In 1873 he was dispatched to 
Nineveh to find the missing fragment^ the 
tablet. It and other results of his excaVdt^s 
were presented to the British Museum, which 
itself sent him out again next year. Whilst 
on a homeward journey from his third 
expedition, he died at Aleppo. See his 
Assyrian Discoveries (1875), &c. 

(13) George (1824-1901), English publisher, 
joined his fathers firm of Smith & Elder in 
1838, becoming head in 1846. He founded 
the Pall Mall Gazette in 1865, in 1882 began 
the Dictionary of National Biogrtwhy, and 
published the works of George Eliot, tjic 
Brownings, Mrs Gaskcll, Trollope, &c. 

(14) Sir George Adam (1856-19420 
Scottish Biblical scholar, bom in Calcutta, 
was a minister in Aberdeen (1882-92) and 
at the same time professor of Hebrew at 
Glasgow, wrote studies on Isaiah and the 
minor prophets. In 1909 he became principal 
of Aberdeen University, was knighted in 
1916 and made moderator. See Life by 
L. A. Smith (1943). 

(15) George Joseph (1872-1915), British 
murderer of his three * brides in ine bath \ 
born in London, murdered by drowning in 
the bath his three wives, Beatrice Williams, 
Alice Burnham and Margaret Lofty, for the 
total gain of £3500, the first and last in 
London (1912, 1914), the second in Blackpool 
(1913). See account of the trial, ed. Watson 
(1949). 

(16) Genrit (1797-1874), American philan- 
thropist, active in these and and other reform 
movements such as dress, prison, women's 
suffrage, &c., aided John Brown (q.v.). 
See Life by Froihingham (1878), 

(17) Sir Grafton Elliot (1871-1937). 
Australian anatomist and ethnologist, author- 
ity on brain-anatomy and human evolution, 
born at Grafton, N.S.W., was professor in 
Cairo School of Medicine, Manchester and 
London. His books Migrations of Early 
Culture (1915), The Evolution of the Dragon 
(1919), The Diffusion of Culture (1933), Ac., 
explain similarities in culture all over the 
w'orld by diffusion from Egypt. 

(18) Shr Harry George Wakelyn, 1st Bart. 
(1788- 1860). English soldier, born at Whittle- 
sey, fought in the Peninsular, Waterloo, 
Kaffir and Sikh campaigns, by his strategy 
winning the battle of Aiiwal (1846), and, as 
Cape governor, all hut brought the Kaffir war 
to a successful issue. 

(19) John Step^ (1826-83), Irish 

mathematician, bom in Dublin, and educated 
at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, oi 
which he was elected a fellow. In 1861 he 
became Savilian professor of Geometry. He 
was the greatest authority of his day on the 
theory of numbers, and also wrote on elliptic 
functions and modem geometry* See 
biographical sketches in his Mathemaucal 
Papers (ed. by Olaisber, 1897). 

(20) Horace or Homio. See (22). . 

(21) (I78»-1850), Scottitt 
turti engineer, of Deanston, 
manager of the cofton*inlUs there from 1807, 
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t &0 inventor of 'thorough drainage* by 
nieans of a subsoil plough, and a philan- 
thiopist. 

(22) James (1775-1839) and Horace (1779- 
184gX English authors of The Rejected 
Aifl^sses, were educated at Chigwell, Essex. 
James succeeded his father as solicitor to the 
Board of Ordnance; Horace made a fortune 
as a stockbroker. Both wrote for magazines. 
When a prize was advertised for an address 
to be spoken at the opening of the new 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1812, the brothers 
produced a series of supposed * Rejected 
Addresses*, James furnishing imitations of 
Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge ; Horace 
those of Scott, Byron, ‘ Monk ’ Lewis and 
Moore. The book had a tremendous success. 
James also wrote Charles Mathews* entertain- 
ments; and Horace produced the Tin 
Trumpet (1836) and more than a score of 
novels. Of Horace’s Poems (1846) the best 
known is the ‘ Ode to an Egyptian Mummy *. 
See A, H. Bcavan, James and Horace Smith 
(1899). 

(23) Sir Janies Edward (1759-1828), 


(28) Joseph (1805-44). founder of the 
Mormons, was born ^ Sharon, Vt., Decem- 
ber 23, received his first ‘ call * as a prophet 
at Manchester, N.Y., in 1820. In 1823 an 
angel told him of a hidden gospel on golden 
plates, with two stones which should help to 
translate it from the ‘ Reformed Egyptian *; 
and on the night of September 22, 1827, the 
sacred records were delivered into his hands. 
The Boo/: of Mormon (1830) contained a 
fanciful history of America from its coloniza- 
tion at the time of the confusion of tongues 
to the 5lh century of the Christian era, and 
claimed to have been written by a prophet 
named Mormon. Despite ridicule and 
hostility, and sometimes open violence, the 
new ‘ Church of the Latter-day Saints ’ 
rapidly gained converts. In 1831 it estab- 
lished its headquarters at Kirkland, Ohio, 
and built Zion in Missouri. Things culmina- 
ted in 1838 in a general uprising in Missouri 
against the Mormons; and Smith was often 
arrested. In Illinois, near Commerce, was 
founded Nauvoo (1840), and within three 
years the Mormons in Illinois numbered 


English botanist, born at Norwich, was 
founder and first president (1788) of the 
Linnean Society. He compiled English 
Botany (36 vols. 1790-1814). His wife 
Pleasance (1773 -1877) lived to the age of 
104. 

(24) John (1580-1631), English adventurer, 
born at Willoughby, Lincolnshire, was 
apprenticed to a Lynn merchant, but went 
to France, and saw some soldiering under 
Henry IV. Next he served with distinction 
against the Turks in Hungary, but was 
captured and sold as a slave. In 1605 he 
joined an expedition to colonize Virginia; 
and he was saved from death by Princess 
Pocahontas (q.v.). His energy and fact in 
dealing with the Indians were useful to the 
colonists and he was elected president of the 
colony in 1608, but returned to England in 
1609. During 1610-17 he was again in 
North Virginia. He died in London. His 
works, reprinted in 1910, include Occurrences 
in Virginia (1608), A Description of New 
England (1616), New England's Trials (1620), 
History of Virginia (1624) and True Travels 
(1630). See Lives by Schcibler (1782), 
Sparks (1834), Simms (1843), Warner (1881), 
Bradley (1905), Johnson (1915), Chatterton 
(1927), Syme (1954). 

(25) Jolm (1790-1824), British missionary 
in Demerara who was sentenced to death 
by the governor for refusing to help in 
suppressing a negro uprising. Public protests 
at home, led by Wilberlorce, caused the 
government to override the governor, but 
instructions arrived after Smith had perished 
in an insanita^ jail. His fate hastened the 
passing of the Emancipation Act ( 1 833), See 
Life by D, Chamberlin (1823). 

(26) John Raphael (1750-1812), En^ish 

miniaturist, portrait-painter and especially 
mezzotinter, son of Ihoiiiaa Smith (c. 1709- 
17610, Derby landscapist. Many of his 
plates are from the works of Reynolds, 
Romney, Ac. , 

(27) John Stafford (1750-1836), English 
composer. The tunc of The Star-spang/ed 
JSamer has been attributed to him. 


20,000. Smith meanwhile starting 'spiritual 
wives *. But on June 27, 1844, 150 masked 
men broke into Carthage jail, where Smith 
and his brother Hyrum were imprisoned, and 
shot them dead. See Young (Brigham), and 
Kennedy’s Early Days of Mormonism (N.Y. 
1888). 

(29) Logan Pearsall (1865-1946), American 
writer, bom at Millville, N.J., took British 
nationality in 1913. He is remembered for 
his delightful essays, collected in All TViVto 
(1933), his short stories, critical writings, 
and works on the English language. 

(30) Madeleine Hamilton (1835-1928), 
Scottish defendant in the most bafi3ing 
murder trial of modem times, the daughter of 
a Glasgow architect, stood trial in Edinbux:^ 
(1857) for the alleged murder by arsenic 
poisoning of her former lover Pierre Emile 
L’Angelier, a clerk and native of Jersey. Her 
uninhibited love-letters to him, published 
during the trial, stirred up much Victorian 
resentment against her. But although she 
had sufficient motive for ridding herself of 
L’Angelier, after her engagement to a more 
congenial suitor, and although she bad 
purchased arsenic on three occasions, 
evidence was lacking of any meeting between 
them on the last days or nights prior to his 
last violent illness. She was brilliantly 
defended by John Inglis (q.v.). Dean of 
Faculty, and the verdict was ‘ Not Proven *. 

In 1861 she married a London artist-publisher 
George Wardle, an associate of William 
Morris, and after a normal family life in 
Bloomsbury, separated from her husband and 
eventually emigrated to America, resisting 
Hollywood’s endeavours to make her take 
part in a film of her life by threatening to have 
her deported. She died in 1928, the widow of 
her second, American, husband, Sheehy. See 
account of the trial, ed. F. Tennyson Jesse 
(1927), and books by G. L. Butler (1935), 
P. Hunt (1950) and N. Norland (1957). 

(31) Sir Matthew Arnold Bracy OBT^ 
1959), Eni^sh artist, bom at Halifax, studifji 
at the Slade School, and first went Paritw 
1910, when he met Matisse and thf Faiivb^ 
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In 1915 he exhibited with the London Group 
and he later painted much in Provence. 
His flowm, nudes and landscapes are 
modelled with a full brush in rich glowing 
colour, e.g. GhdioH in a Yellow Jug (1938) in 
the Tate Gallery, London. He CMibited at 
the Venice Biennale in 1950 and at the Tate 
Gallery in 1953. See the monograph by 
P. Hendy (1944). 

(32) Norman Kemp (1872-1958), Scottish 
philosopher, bom at Dundee, lectured at 
Glasgow (1897-1906), when, after an inter- 
view with Woodrow Wilson, then president 
of Princeton University, he was appointed 
mofessor of Psychology (1906) and of 
Philosophy (1914) at Princeton. After war 
work in London (1916-18) he became 
professor of Logic and Metaphysics at 
Edinburgh (1919-45) and achieved an 
enduring reputation by his remarkable 
Studies (1902) and New Studies (1952) in, 
and selected translations (1953) of, Descartes* 

. philosophical writing, his book on Hume 
(1941) and especially by his monumental 
Commentary to Kant*s Critique of Jhtre Reason 
(1918), in which he advocated the * patch- 
work’ theory to solve many problems of 
interpretation of that difficult work, which he 
also translated (1929) into such unambiguous 
English that even German students preferred 
to tackle Kant via Kemp Smith’s translation. 

(33) Robert (1689-1768), Enalish mathe- 
matkian, Plumian professor of Astronomy 
at Cambridge from 1716, and master of 
Trini^ from 1742, published works on optics, 
sound and hydrostatics and discovered a 
theorem on the /rth roots of unity. He foun- 
ded the two Smith Prizes for essays on 
mathematics or natural philosophy. 

(34) Rodney (1860-1947), English evan- 
gelist, known as * Gipsy Smith ’, born of 
opmadic gipsy parents near Epping Forest, 
was convertra at a Primitive Methodist 
meeting in 1876, soon afterwards joined 
William Booth (o.v.) and became one of the 
first ofikers in the newly formed Salvation 
Army, which be left in 1882 to carry on his 
evang^sm under the aumtees of the Free 
Chur^, preadiing forcemUy in America, 
Australia and elsewhere as welt as in Britain. 
See H. Murray, Sbety Years an Evangelist 


(35) Sydney (1771-1 845), English journalist, 
clergyman and wit, bom at Woodford, 
Essex, was educated at Winchester and New 
Cofkge^ Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow. He was ordained (1794) and served 
at Netfamvon near Ame^ury, and Edin- 
burg. There he married, and in 1802, with 
Jeffrey, Horner and Brougham, started the 
EiUidmrgh Meviaw. He next lived six years in 
London, and soon made bis mark as a 
presHClier, a lecturer at the Royal institution 
on moral idtfiosophy (180^-06), and a 
talkm*; but in 1809 was ‘trans- 
. jMMrIfid ’ to the fiving of Foston In Yorkshire, 
lit 1828 Lord Lyndhorst presented him to a 
j nrdbend of BHsloL and next year enabled 
fnm io dxdtauge Foston for Ccmibe-Florey 
leotoiy* SooMnel. In 1831 Earl Grey 
' <«ppoiated fabn a canon of St Paul’s. Combe* 
Tlorey V hottofi up well with London and 
at Loniioik be dkxl, February 22, 1845. m 


writings include sixty-five articles, collected in 
1839 from the Edinburgh Review; Peter 
Plymley's letters (1807-08) in favour;’ , of 
Catholic emancipation; Three Letters on the 
Ecclesiastical Commission (1 837-39) r and 
other letters and pamphlets on the va|ipt, 
American repudiation, the game-laws, pr»on 
abuses, &c. Their author is chiefly remem- 
bered as the creator of ’ Mrs Partington 
the kindly, sensible humorist who stands 
immeasurably above Theodore Hook, if a 
good way below Charles Lamb. See Selected 
Writings, ed. W. H. Auden (1957), Lives by 
S. Holland (1855), G. W. £. Russell (1905), 
H. Pearson (1934), and study by Chevriloh 
(1894). , 

(36) Sir Sydney Alfred (1883- 
New Zealand-bom mcdioo-legai expert; 
father of (37), bom at Roxburgh, N.Z„ was 
educated at Victoria College, WelHngtoit. 
and Edinburgh University, was Medical 
Officer of Health for New &aland, professor 
of Forensic Medicine at Cairo and from 1917 
principal medico-legal expert for the Egyptian 
government, particularly in the case of the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack Pasha, the 
commander-in-chief in 1924. He was regius 
professor of Forensic Medicine at Edinburgh 
(1928-53) and dean of the Medical Faculty 
from 1931 and played a foremost part in the 
medical and even ballistic aspects of crime 
detection, not least in the Merrett (1926) and 
Ruxton (1936) murder cases, often effectively 
opposing his brilliant English colleague. 
Spilsbury (q.v.). He wrote a Text»Book of 
Forensic Medicine (1925) and edited Taylor’s 
Principles and Practices of Medical Juris- 
prudence, was knighted (1949) and elected 
lord rector of Edinburgh University (1954- 
1957). See his autobiographical, Mostiv 
Murder (1959). 

(37) Sydi^ Goodsir (1915- ), Scottish 
poctj bom in Wellington, N.Z., son of (36), 
studied at Ballioi College, Oxford, and with 
such works as Shad lfYird(194t), The OeeviVs 
Waltz (1946), Vnder the EOdon Tree (1948) a 
gteax modem love-poem, spiced with a 
satirical sketch of the Edinburgh bohemian. 
So Late into the Night (1952), cStAi/s (1953). 
Orpheus and Eurydiee (1955) and Figs and 
Thistles (1959) he has established a reputation 
as the best modem Lallans poet after 
MacDiarmid. His first play. The Wallace, 
was commissioned for the^inburgh Festival 
for 1960. He won the Atlantic (1947) and 
Oiicago (1956) awgrds. 

(38) Sir Jhsmm (1514-'77), Enalish 
sut^man and Gteek schalar, author of De 
Republka Anghrum* bom at Saffron-Watden. 
became a feUow of Queen’s CoUeg% Cam- 
bridge, and was kni^hM In tSa, He 
negotiated the peace of Troyes (1564). 

(39) Thomas, Sec (26). 

(40) Thomas S oul liwuei (1788-1861). 
English sanitary reformert, bom at Martock. 
Somerset, took charge of a Unitarian cbapci 
in Edtnburidk in 1812 ^ at the same time 
studied medicine. In 1824 he became 
phyi^au at the Lo^^ fbw Hospital* 
publishing in 1830 hll Trmhut mr fever. 
Smthamlfllt him his btkIyTor ditseed^ and 
Smith kept 

H was triog&ied to Univetlity Coficffc, 
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London. He served on the Poor Law and 
Oiildren*s Bmployment Commissions, Ac. 
See Life by C. L. Lewis (1894). 

(41) Walter Chalmers (1824-1908), Scottish 
poet^^bom in Aberdeen, studied at Aberdeen 
a^ Edinburgh, and from 1876 to 1894 was a 
Tree Church minister in Edinburgh, and was 
Moderator (1893). He wrote The Bishop's 
Walk, by ‘ Orwell * (1861); O/r/g Grange, by 
‘ Hermann Kunst * (1872); Hilda among the 
Broken Gods (1878); Rahan, or Life Splinters 
(1880); North-Country Folk (1883); Kildro- 
Stan, a Dramatic Poem (1884); A Heretic 
(1890), Ac. A collected edition appeared in 
1902. 

(42) WflUam (1769-1839), the father of 
English Geolo^, was born at Churchill, 
Oxfordshire, and in 1794, appointed engineer 
to the Somerset Coal Canal, began his study 
of the strata of England, introducing the law 
of strata identified by fossils. His epoch- 
making Geological Map of England (1815) 
was followed bv twenty-one geologically- 
coloured maps of English counties (1819-24), 
in which he was assisted by his nephew, 
John Phillips (q.v.). He was awarded the 
first Wollaston medal (1831) and was an 
expert on irrigation. Sec study by T. Shep- 
herd (1920). 

(43) Sir WtlUam (1813-93), English 
lexicographer, born in London, in 1840 
edited parts of Plato and Tacitus. His great 
Dictionary of Creek and Roman Antiquities 
(1840-42; 3rd ed. 1891), was follow^ by the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology (1843-49) and Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography (18S3-S7). His 
Gibbon appeared in 1 854. Another famous 
series comprises the Dictionary of the Bible 
(1860-63; new ed. 1893), Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities (with Archdeacon 
Cheetham, 1875-80), and Dictionary of 
Christian Biography and Doctrines (with Dr 
Wace, 1877-87). Editor of the Quarterly 
from 1867, a D.C.L. of Oxford (1870), Ac., 
Smith was knighted in 1892. 

(44) WlllteiB Henry (1792-1865), father of 

(45) entered the newsagent’s business of his 
father in the Strand, London, in 1812 and 
aided by his brother, Henry Edward, expan- 
ded it into the largest in Britain by making 
extensive use of railways and fast carts for 
country deliveries. 

(45) WIBIam Henry (1825-91), English 
newsfment, bookseller and statesman, son of 
(44), bom in London, became his father’s 
paitner in 1846 and later assumed full control. 
Tlie business steadily expanded, and in 1849 
secured the privilcM of selling books and 
newspapers at railway stations. Smith 
entered parliament In 1868, was financial 
•ecreuuy of the Treasury (1874-77), first 
lord of the Admiralty (1877-80), secretary 
for War (1885); in the second Salisbury 
ministry he was first lord of the Treasury 
and leadm* of the Commons till his death, 
October 6, 1891. See Life by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell (1893). 

(46) WWm Robertson (1846-94), Scottish 


bom at Keig, 

^ied at Aberdeen, Edin- 

hor^t l^n and Gfittingei), and in 1870 
beeinne pMaMneof Heta^ md Qldlhsta- 


theol^an and dri 
AMrdeenshlte, " " 


ment Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. -His Encyclopaedia Britannica 
article * Bible * (1875) was strongly attack^ 
for heterodoxy, but he was acquitted of 
heresy (1880). He was deprived of his 
professorship (1881) for another article on 
‘Hebrew Language and Literature*. In 
1883 he became Lord Almoner's professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, in 188o university 
librarian and Adams professor of Arabic 
(1 889). In 1 887 he became chief editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, His chief works 
are: The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(1881), Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
(1885), Ac. See Life by J. S. Black and G. 
Chrystal (1912). 

(47) Sir William Sidney (1764-1840), 
English sailor, bom at Westminster, entered 
the navy, and in 1780 was promoted lieu- 
tenant for his bravery at Cape St Vincent. 
He became captain in 1782, was knighted in 
1792, and aided Hood in burning the ships 
and arsenal at Toulon in 1793. He next 
watched the Channel for French privateefs, 
but was taken prisoner in 1796, escaped in 
1798, and was sent as plenipotentiary to 
Constantinople, whence he hastened to St 
Jean d’Acre on hearing of Bonaparte’s 
threatened attack. On March 16, 1709, he 
captured the enemy’s vessels, and held the 
town heroically until the siege was raised. 
May 20. For this he received the thanks of 
parliament and a pension. He aided Aber- 
cromby in Egypt, destroyed the Turkish 
fleet on Abydos (1807), blockaded the Tagus, 
became vice-admiral of the blue in 1810, a 
K.C.B. in 1815, and admiral in 1821. He 
died at Paris, May 26, 1840. See Life by 
Barrow (1848). 

SMITHSON, James Made (1765-1829), 
English founder of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, a natural son of the first Duke of 
Northumberland (see Percy), devoted himsdf 
to chemistry and mineralogy, and died at 
Genoa. In a fit of pique at the Royal 
Society's rejection of a paper by him in 1826, 
bequeathed the reversion of £105,000 to 
found an institution at Washington ' for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men ’. See two works by W. R. Rhees 
0879-80), and The Smithsonian institution, 
by Goode (1898). 

SMOLLETT. Tobias George (1721-71), Scot- 
tish novelist, was born in Dunbartonshire, 
grandson of Sir James Smollett He was 
educated at Glasgow University, but leaving 
without means, sailed as surgeon’s mate in 
the expedition to Carthagena m 1741. Three 
years later he settled in London, practising 
as a surmn, but literature in the form of 
novel-writing was bis real interest. His first 
i^orts succeed — Roderick Ran^m (174S) 
and Peregrine Pickle (1751), a picaresque 
novel— despite the ill-humoured attacks of 
Fielding in the Covent Garden Journal The 
former is modelled on Le Sage's Gil Bias and 
besides describing episodes in the life of the 
unprincipled heat) utiiixes SmoUett’s experi- 
ences in the Carthagena ekpedition, Pert^ 
grine Pidcle pursues the hero^ amatoi^^ and 
military adventures throui^oot Bumph. 
There n also the amusing episode qf Cc^ 
modore Trunnion and hts man Pipes and the 
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novel closes with much vitriolic satire on 
English literary and social coteries. Ferdi^ 
mnd^ Count Fathom (1753) is the story of 
another heartless villain, whom an easy 
repentance saves from the gallows. Cervantes 
now succeeded Le Sage as a model — Smollett’s 
translation of Don Quixote (1755) is still 
current — but his imitation or the master. 
Sir Launcehte Greaves^ is crude work. In 
1753 he was settled at dielsea editing the new 
Critical Review and writing his History of 
England^ which is not now current. Ordered 
abroad for his health, he visited France and 
Italy and saw little to please him there. His 
ill-natured record, Travels in France and Italy 
(1766), earned for him Sterne’s nickname of 

* Smelfungus *. His next publication was a 
coarse satire on public affairs, The Adventures 
of an Atom (1769). Fortunately he was still 
to write Humphrey Clinker (1771), which is 
much more kindly in tone and is still a 
favourite. A series of letters from and to 
members of a party touring round England 
and * North Britain it amuses us with the 
humours of various eccentrics, including 
Lieutenant Lismahago, a needy but proud 
Scot who wins the heart of the termagant 
sister of Matthew Bramble, the. valetudinarian 
who arranges the tour. Smollett died at 
Leghorn in 1771. A literary career which 
starts with a brush with the established 
novelist Fielding; which involves imprison- 
ment for libel — in his Critical Review — in 
1760; and which earned Sterne’s abuse of 
' Smelfungus * is not pretty to contemplate. 
Nor do his novels — always excepting 
Humphrey Clinker — remove a certain repul- 
sion. But Smollett is still read— there has 
even been a revival of his fame, no doubt 
due to the fact that the public from time to 
time tires of the social novel. Saintsbury 
edited the Works (12 vols, 1925); Noyes the 
Letters in 1926. See also studies by Buck 
(1925-27), Martz (1943) and Kahrl (1945). 

SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (1870^1950), South 
African statesman, was bom at Malmesbury, 
Capo Ck>lony, and educated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Late in the Boer War 
he took the field with de la Rey; entered the 
House of Assembly in 1907 and held several 
Cabinet offices, subsequently succeeding 
Botha as the premier of the Union of South 
Africa (1919). Entrusted during the 1914-18 
war with minor operations in German East 
Africa, as a political ^ture he was made a 
membtf of the Imperial War Cabinet As 
minister of justice under Hertzog, his 
coalition with the Nationalists in 1934 
produced the United Party, of which he 
bmme prime minister. Despite numerous 
wild utterances— he informed a 1939 Royal 
Institute of National Affairs audience that 

* the incpectation of war tomorrow or in the 
near future Is sheer nonsense * — ^he acquired 
ibc reputation of a political oracle, his 
counsel being freely sought by the War 
Cabinet between 1939 and 1945. In the 
immediate post-war :|'ears he proclaimed his 
readiness to see Russia ’ bestride Europe like 
a cokxBsus*. He was created field-marshal 
1941, O.M. 1947. See H. C. Armstrong, 
brtp Steel {1917)^ and Life by Smuts (1952). 

Dame Ethel (1858-1944), English 


composer and suffragette, bom in London, 
studied at Leipzig, composed a Mass in D, 
symphonies, choral works, the operas Der 
Wald (1901). The Wreckers (1906), The 
Boatswain* s Mate (1916), &c., contended for 
women’s suffrage — in 1911 she.was imprisoned 
for 3 months — ^was created D.B.E. in 1922, 
and wrote reminiscences. See Life by C. St 
John (1959). 

SMYTHE, (1) Francis Sydney (1900-49), 
British mountaineer, was born in Maidstone. 
He was member of three Everest Expeditions, 
1933, 1936 and 1938, and he shared the 
world’s altitude climbing record with Norton, 
Harris and Wager. In 1930 he was a memTCr 
of the Swiss Kinchipjunga expedition apd 
was the first to climb the Himalayan pehk 
Kamet in 1931. During World War if, ae 
commanded the Commando Mountam 
Warfare School. His many books, beauti- 
fully illustrated by his fine mountain photo^ 
graphy, include Kamet Conquered (1932)^ 
Camp Six (1937), Adventures of a Mountaineet\ 
(1940), Over Welsh Hills (1941), &c. 

(2) George Augustus, &c. See Strancford. 

SNELL, (1) John (1629-79), Scottish philan- 
thropist, born at Colmonell, Ayrshire, 
founded the Snell exhibitions at Balliol 
College, Oxford. See W. J. Addison, The 
Snell Exhibitions (1901). 

(2) Willehrod van Roijen, Lat. SnclUus 
(1591-1626), Dutch mathematician, was 
professor of Mathematics at Leyden (16131 
and discovered the law of refraction known . 
as Snell’s Law, based on a constant known as 
the refractive index. He attempted to use 
triangulation in a survey of the earth (1617). 

SNIDER, Jacob (1820-66), American inventor, 
a Philadelphia wine-merchant, who devised 
inter alia a system of converting muzzle- 
loading rifies into breechloaders. 

SNORRI STURLASON (1179-1241), Ice- 
landic historian, in 1215 was elected supreme 
judge of the island, but, meddling with the 
domestic troubles of Norway, incurred the 
ill-will of King Haakon, who had him 
murdered. Snorri was a poet of no mean 
order, and composed the Younger or Prose 
Edda (trans. by Brodcur, 1916) and the 
Heimskringla^ a series of sagas of the Nor- 
wegian kings down to 1177 (trans. and ed. 
Monsen, 1932). See Lives by W. Morris 
(1905), E. Monsen (1932), and study by 
W. P. Ker (1906). 

SNOW, Shr Charies Percy (1905- ), novelist 
and physicist, bom at Leicester, was educated 
at Leicester and' Cambridge and was a 
fellow of Christ’s C:k>]Jege (1930-50) and a 
tutor there (1935-45). During World War 11 
he was chief of scientific personnel for the 
Ministry of Labour. He was editor of 
Discovery (1938-40) and the author of a cycle 
of successful novels portraying English life 
from 1920 onwards. The continuity is 
maintained by means of the character Lewis 
Eliot, through whose eyes the dilemmas of the 
age are focused for the reader, starting with 
Time of Hope (1949). The Masters (1951), 
regard^ by many as the best work, stages 
the confiict aroused by the election of a new 
master in one of the Cambridge colleges. 
The New Men (1954) poses the dilemma of 
the scientists in the face of the potentials of 
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nuclear fission. Homecomings (19S6), The 
Conscience of the Rich (1958), ana The Affair 
(1960) continue the series. Hiough the chief 
characters of his cycle are rather supine, 
being manipulated so as to exhibit the expres- 
sed problems, mostly of power and prestige 
in all their facets, his work shows a keen 
appreciation of moral issues in a science- 
dominated epoch. He was made a C.B.E. in 
1943 and knighted in 1957. In 1950 he 
married another outstanding novelist, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson (1912- }, best known for 
her sensitive portrayal of her native London 
post-war, stripped of its war-time poise and a 
prey to the second rate in mind and heart in 
An Avenue of Stone (1947), its sequel A 
Summer to Decide (1948). the tragi-comical 
The Unspeakable Skipton (1958), her study of 
I. Compton Burnett (1953), and Six Proust 
Reconstructions ( 1 958). 

SNO\WEN, Philip Snowden, 1st Viscount 
(1864-1937), English Labour statesman, 
bom near Keighley, was crippled in a cycling 
accident and forced to leave the civil service. 
He was chairman of the I.L.P. (1 903-06), 
Socialist M.P. from 1906, opposed con- 
scription (1915) and as chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Labour governments of 1924 
and 1929 maintained orthodox policies and 
aggravated the financial crises. As a free- 
trader he resigned from the national govern- 
ment in 1932, having been created viscount in 
1931. See his Autobiography { 1 934). 

SNYDERS, Frans (1579>-lo57), Dutch painter 
of Antwerp, specialized in still lire and 
animals, often assisting Rubens and other 
painters in the latter field. He was court 
painter to the governor of the Low Countries. 

SOANE, Sir John (1753-1837), English 
architect, son of a mason. Swan, near 
Reading, gained the travelling scholarship of 
the Royal Academy, and spent 1777-80 in 
Italy. He designed the Bank of England and 
held various official appointments. He 
bequeathed to the nation his house in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields with its art collection. 
See books by Britton (1834), Birnstingl 
(1925). 

SOBIESKI. See John III (of Poland); and 
for the ‘ Sobieski-Stuarts *, see Albanie. 

SOBRERO, Am^o, sob-ray' rd (1812-88), 
Italian chemist, was the discoverer of nitro- 
glycerine (1847). 

SOCINUS, so-stnoos, (I) Faustus (1539-1604), 
nephew pf (2), one of the founders of the 
sect of Sbeintans, was bom at Siena, Decem- 
ber 5, studied theology at Basel (1575), and 
in 1579 went to Poland, teaching that Luther 
and C^vin had not gone far enough, and 
that human reason was the only solid basis of 
Protestantism. Driven from Cracow, he 
combated, at the Synod of Bresz in 1588, all 
the chief C^hristian dogmas — the divinity of 
Christ, propitiatory sacrifice, original sin, 
human depravity, the doctrine of necessity, 
and justification by faith. In 1598, on the 
ubllcation of his De Jesu Christo Servatore^ 
e was nearly murdered, and sought refuge 
in the village of Luclawice, where he died, 
March 3, 1^. See Life by Wallace (1850), 
and £. M. Wilbur, History of Unitarianism 
(1945). 

(2) UbUus, or LeUo Sozzini (1525-62), bom 


at Siena, was. with his nephew (1), a founder 
of the sect of Socinians. Driven from Siena, 
he finally settled at Zfirich. See the Vita by 
Illgen (1814). 

SOCRATES, sok'ra-teez (before 469-399 b.c.), 
Athenian philosopher, was the son of 
Sophronisctts, a sculptor, and PhaenaretS, a 
midwife. He received the usual education 
of an Athenian youth, and learned also 
geometry and astronomy. The most impor- 
tant influence on his mental development was 
his intercourse with the sophists who fre- 
quented Athens. He took part in three 
campaigns at Potidaea (432-29), Delium 
(424) and Amphipolis (422), and distinguished 
himself by his bravery, extraordinary physical 
vigour, and indifference to fatigue or cold or 
heat He was a good citizen, but the only 
political office he ever held was when in 406 he 
was one of the senate of Five Hundred. He 
held aloof from politics because of a call to 
philosophy. The Delphic Oracle declared 
him the wisest man in the world, but he wrote 
no books. Out of his wide circles of acquain- 
tances some came to be attached to him more 
closely by ties of affection and admiration; 
yet there was no formal bond of discipleship. 
From two of these friends, Xcnophcfii and 
Plato, we learn all we can know with certainty 
about his personality and his way of thinking. 
Yet, while Plato often makes Socrates the 
mouthpiece of ideas that in all likelihood were 
not held by him, Xenophon, a soldier and by 
no means a philosopher, makes Socrates a 
very much more commonplace person than 
he must have been. Despite this, we can 
accept the picture Plato gives us of the habits 
and conversation of Socrates. Socrates was 
ugly, snub-nosed, with a paunch. His wife, 
Xanthippe, was supposed to have had a 
shrewish temper which Socrates bore 
patiently. There has been much diversity of 
opinion about the * divine sign ', of which 
Socrates used to speak, a supernatural voice 
that stopped him doing wrong; certainly to 
the average Athenian there was something 
blasphemous in his attitude towards religion 
and his aristocratic connections did not 
improve matters when the democracy was 
restored. He was charged in 399 as * an evil 
doer and a curious person, searching into 
things under the earth and above the heaven; 
and making the worse appear the better 
cause, and teaching all this to others ’. The 
substance of Socrates' magnificent defence 
appears in Plato’s Apology, He was con- 
demned by only a majority of six in a jury 
numbering possibly five hundred. His 
refusal at first even to contemplate the 
alternative to death, a fine, was interpreted 
as insolence by the judges, who then voted 
for the death penalty. Thirty days elapsed 
because of a sacred mission to Delos. 
Socrates' friends planned his escape, but he 
refused to break the law. Having spent his 
last days conversing with his friends as 
described in Plato’s Phaedo^ although 
possibly the views expressed on the immor- 
tality of the soul arc those of Plato, Socrates 
drank file hemlock. For Socrates, virtue was 
knowledge, and knowledge was to be elicited 
by the dialectical technique which he derived 
from Zeno. Feigning total ignorattce before 
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the opinionated, he would with celebrated 
Socratic irony pose a simple question such as 
* What is courage? * From ute replies given 
he would construct contradictory conse- 
quences and so start again. His aim was to 
act as a midwife to those in labour for 
knowledge. It exposed the mere sophist. 
Apart from his overwhelming influence upon 
his celebrated pupil, Plato, who made him 
the chief spokesman in most of his dialogues, 
his unwritten philosophy was the starting- 
point of the Megaric, Cynic and Cvrenaic 
schools. See Xenophon, Memorabilia and 
Symposium, Plato, Apology, Crito, Phaedo 
and Symposium, Aristophanes* caricature in 
The Clouds, and studies by E. Zeller (1877), 
J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy (1914), F. Corn- 
ford (1932). A. E. Taylor (1933), Sir R. W. 
Livingstone (1938), W. Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. 2 
(trans. 1944), L. Nelson (trans. 1949) and the 
critical biograi^ical study by A. J. Chroust 
(1937). 

SODDY, Frederick (1877<-1956), British radio- 
chemist, born at ^stboume, studied at the 
University College of Wales and Merton 
College, Oxford, and became professor of 
Chemistry at Glasgow, Aberdeen and Oxford. 
He collaborated with Lord Rutherford and in 
1904 with Ramsay discovered the trans- 
formation of radium emanation into helium. 
In 1913 he gave the name isotope to forms of 
the same dement having identical chemical 
qualities but different atomic weights; and 
his discovery of Uiis phenomenon earned him 
the Nobel prize in 1921 and in 1955 the 
Albert medal. He was elected F. R.S. in 1 9 10. 
Sec Life by M. Howorth 0959). 
S6DERBL0M, Nathan 0866-1931), Swedish 
theologian, bom at Trdnd near Sdderharon, 
became archbishop of Uppsala and primate 
of the Swedish Lutheran Church in 1914, 
after a period as minister of the Swedish 
Church m Paris and two years as professor 
of C>>mparative Theology at Leipzig. A 
leader in the ecumenical movement, author 
od theological books, and a great worker for 
mace, he was awarded the Nobel Peace prize 
ml930. See Lives by Herklots (1948) and 
Katz (1949). 

SODOMY Q, jodS the sobriquet of Giovasal 
AMobIo Baiad (1477<-1549), Italiaii religtous 
and hidortoal painter. He was born a 
Lombard at VerceUi, painted frescoes in 
Monte Oliveto Maagtore near Siena, before 
being called to the Vatican In 1508, where be 
was however superseded by Rwhael, but 
lubm he painted the frescoes of Ahxander 
and Moxana in the Villa Faniesina. Hh 
mastemieoes date from his second Siena 
period and indode Christ at the Cdiamn, Si 
Seba^km FUsteoco) and Ecstasy of St 

Catherfne, The influence of Michdangdo Is 
appaiem in lih work, whkh often shows 
bosiglit into the portrayal of religious feding, 
if sometimes lacking ilnali^. See works by 
it ii Hobart Gust (1900 and U Gidly 

(1«W- ), 

Itiyhii ardsl and author, bom at Rignano. 
In Mi pahitlnf early expenmeau ho Futurism 
wdm folfowM by a retom to a more reme- 
scBUtional style founded on a study of the 


techniques of early Italian masters. Among 
his writings are Giornale di bordo (1915), 
Estetica fiiturista (1920) and Diarlo di Borgli 
(1933). 

SOLARIO, Antonio, so-lah'ryd (c. 1382-1455), 
Neapolitan painter, bom at Civita in the 
Abruzzi. and nicknamed *Lo Zingaro *, 
originally a blacksmith, painted frescoes in 
the Benraictine monastery at Naples. 
SOLIMAN. See Sulaiman. 

SOUS, Joan Diaz de, so^lees* (c. 1470-1516), 
Spanish navigator, sailed with Pinzdn, and, 
himself sent out to And a passage to the 
£. Indies via America, discovered the Rio 
de la Plata, but was killed by the natives 
(1516). See Life by Medina (1897). i 
SOLIS Y RIBADENEYRA, Antonio 
(1610-86), Spanish author, wrote poems i 
dramas and Historia de la Conquista 
Mexico (1684), Ac. 

SOLOGUB, Fedor, pseud, of Fedor ) 
Tetendkov (1863-1927), Russian novelisf. 
wrote The Little Oemon (trans. 1916), anq 
many diort stories, fablm, fairy-tales and 
poems. 

SOLOMON (c. 1015-977 b.c.). King of Israel, 
was the second son of David and Bathsheba. 
His reign was outwardly splendid. The 
kingdom attained its widest limit; the temple 
and royal palaces were built on a scale of 
magnificence heretofore unknown. But the 
taxation entailed by the luxury of the court 
bred the discontent that led in the next retm 
to the disruption of the kingdom; and the 
ktng*s alliance with heathen courts and his 
idolatrous queens and concubines provoked 
the discontent of the prophetic party. 
Solomon was credited with transcendent 
wisdom; in later Jewish and Mohammedan 
literature he was believed to control the 
spirits of the invisible world. There is no 
reason to suppose that he had anything to 
do with any of the works to which his name 
has been attached— Proverbs, Ecdesiastes. 
Song of Solomon, and, to the Apocrypha, 
the Wisdom of Solomon. See studies by 
M. D. Conway (1900) and Tbicberger (1947). 
SOLOMON, ( 1 ) professional name of Solomon 
CMncr (1902- ), English pianist, bom 
in London; After appearing with enormous 
success as a child prodigy, he retired for some 
years* further study, and has woo a high 
reputation as a performer of the works of 
Beethoven, Brahms and some of the modem 
composers, though he has not toured so 
mtlensively as most players of his rank. 

(2) SotoBKNi (1860-1927), English 

portrait and mural painter, bora in London. 

in Worid War 1 initii£^ fl^ use 
of camouflage in the Mtish anny. He was 
dected R.A. in 1906. P.R.B.A. in I9IA . 
SOLON (c. 640 or 638-c. 559 a.c,), Athenian 
lawgiver, a merchant and a poet, Afchoo tn 
594 (or 591), in a time of ecsonomic distress, 
be was appointed to reform the constitution. 
He set free all people who had hnen mtavea 
for debt (Seisachtheia), refoniied the cur- 
rency, and admitted a fourBi class (T^tes) 
to the Bcdesla, so that ^ elected 
magistratei, and to the Hdiaea, so ^ ibey 
judged them. Thus he laid the foimdations 
for the Aflumian democracy; but he ms ^ 
moderate and kept maiiy piivileiei of tbe 
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wealthy. After ten years* voluntary exile, he 
returned (580), and, in a poem, stirred up the 
Athenians to capture * lovely Salamis * 
{c, 569). He died soon after the usurpation 
of Fisistratus, the story of his connection 

f with Croesus being legendary. See Lives by 
K. Freeman (1926) and W. J. Woodhouse 
(1938). 

SOLOVIEV, Vladimir, (1853-1900), 

the * first Russian philosopher % was bom at 
Moscow, son of Sergei Soloviev (1820-79), 
historian of Russia. He wrote Justification 
of Good (trans. 1918), Ac. See studies by 
Sdverac (1912), D'Herbigny (1918) and 
Muckermann (1946). 

SOLVAY, Ernest (1838-1922), Belgian chem- 
ist, bom at Rebecq, Brussels, devised a 
process for the production of sodium 
carbonate (1863). Later this was replaced by 
the Leblanc process. 

SOMBART, Werner (1863-1941), German 
economist, bom at Ermsleben, studied under 
Schmoller, and became professor at Breslau 
in 1890 and at Berlin in 1914. One of the 
founders of modem social science, he reacted 
against the Marxism which he had early 
supported, but was not a believer in National 
Socialism. Among his best works are 
Sozialismus und soziate Bewegung (1911), Der 
modente Kapitalismus (1902-28), Die Juden 
und das Wirtschaftsieben (1911) and Deutsche 
Sozialismus (1934). Several have been 
translated, notably New Social Philosophy 


SOMERS, sum\ (1) Sir George (1554-'1610), 
whose shipwreck on the Bermudas led to 
their colonization from Virginia by him in 
1610. They were known as the Somers 
Islands during their early history. 

(2) John, Ist Baron (1651-1716), English 
Whig statesman, was bom at Worcester, an 
attorney's son, studied at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and was called to the bar in 1676. 
Associated with the 'country party’, he 
was one of the counsel for the Seven Bishops 
(1688) and presided over the draftina of the 
Declaration of Rights; and after the Rev- 
olution was successively solicitor-general, 
attomey-general, and lord keeper of the 
Great Seal, until in 1697 he became lord 
diancellor and Baron Somers of Evesham. 
He was William’s most trusted minister, 
and was the object of frequent attacks, one 
of whidi in 1700 resulted in his being deprived 
of the seal, and another in 1701 in an im- 
peachment by the Commons, rejected by the 
Lords. He was president of the cx>uncil 
(1708-10). The Somers Tracts (1748), state 
papers from his library, were re-edited by 
Sir Walter Scott (1809-15). 

SOMERSET, Dukes of. See Seymour. 
SOMERSET,(i) Edward. See WcmcESTER (1). 
a>|l<iny* See Beaufort. 
h) Sanies* See Sharp (3). 

TOMMVELL, Sir Artfmr (1863-1937), 
English composer, known for the cantata 
ThoJ^sidtem Merman^ Thalassa, a symphony, 
childmi'a operettas and for bis collection of 
folk-song. 

SOMERVIUE, (1) Edith Omm, See 
ttfior, Miw Mraoe in llw Dttdaneuc* (1915) 


WM c.-ta-c. In the West Indies (1938-39) 
and recalleafrom retirement as vice-admiral 
in the Mediterranean, sank the French ships 
at Oran (1 940), shelled Genoa (1941), helped 
in the sinking of the Bismarck (1941), took 
part in the Malta convoy battle (1941), and 
after the entry of the Japanese into the war, 
became c.-in-c. of the British fleet in the 
Indian ocean. In 1945 he was promoted 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

(3) nie Fairfax, Mary (1780rl872), 
Scottish mathematician and scientific writer, 
bom at Jedburgh, the daughter of Admiral 
Sir William Fairfax, wrote Celestial Mechan- 
ism (1830), a popular version of Laplace’s 
work, &c. Somerville College at Oxford is 
named after her. See her Autobiography 
(1873). 

(4) William (1675-1742), EngUsh poet, 
squire of Edstone, Warwickshire, was bom 
at Wolseley in Staffordshire. He wrote The 
Chase (1735) and other poetry. 

SOMMERFELD, Arnold (1868-1951), Ger- 
man physicist, bora at Kfinigsberg, professor 
of Mathematics at Clausthal (1897), of 
Physics at Aachen (1900) and at Munich 
(1906), with Klein develops the theory of the 
gyroscope, researched into wave spreading 
in wireless telegraphy, applied the quantum 
theory to spectral lines and the Bohr atomic 
model and evolved a theory of the electron 
in the metallic state. 

SONNINO, Baron Sidney (1847-1922), Italian 
statesman, bora at Pisa — bis mother was 
English — entered parliament in 1880, was 
finance minister 1893-96, premier 1906 and 
1909-10, and as foreign minister (1914-20) 
denounced the Triple Alliance and brou^t 
Italy into the European war (May 1915). 
SOONG, name of an influential Chinese 
family: 

(1) Charles Jones (d. 1927), Chinese 
merchant and methodist missionary, father 
of (2), (3) and (4), born on Hainan Island, 
went to U.S. A., was converted to Christiantty 
and educated at Vanderbilt University^^ He 
returned to Shanghai, founded the first 
Y.M.C.A. there and set up as Bible publisher 
and salesman. 

(2) Ching Ling. See Sun Yat-sbn. 

(3) Mayllng. See Chiano Kai-shek. 

(4) Tse-ven, abbreviated T-V. (1891- ), 

Cliinese financier, son of (1), studied at 
Harvard and Columbia, booime finance 
minister of the Nationalist Government, 
Canton (1925-27), and at Nanking (1928-33), 
westernizing Chinese finances. 

SOP£R» Donald Oliver (1903- ), English 
Methodist minister, born at Wandsworth. 
Widely-known for his open-air speaking on 
London’s Tower Hill, he became super- 
intendent of the West London Mission in 
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Sir A. W. Ward ^d ed. 1909). For the wife 
of George I (q.v.). see K^niosmark. 
SOPHOa.ES, sof'ff-kleez (c, 496-c. 405 B.c.), 
Athenian tragklian, one of the great figures of 
Greek drama, bom at Colonus Hippius, an 
Athenian suburb, had to forgo his ambitions 
for the stage on account of a weak voice. He 
wrote well over a hundred items, most of 
them conventional satyr plays of which only 
the Jchneutae survives, as well as seven major 
plays^till extant, all written after his victory 
over Aeschylus in a dramatic contest in 468. 
He won first prize at the Great Dionysia 18 
times. The problem of burial is prominent 
in both the Ajax and Antigone (possibly 
r. 441), in the first an Olympian directive that 
hatred should not pursue a noble adversary 
beyond the grave, in the second as a clash 
between sisterly compassion for a dead 
traitor brother and the stately proprieties of 
King Creon. Aeschylus, Euripides and 
Sophocles each wrote versions of Electro^ the 
gruesome matricide by Orestes in revenge for 
his father's death at the hands of his mother's 
paramour. The ^eat Sophoclean master- 
piece, however, is Oedipus Tyranmts^ on 
which Aristotle based his aesthetic theory of 
drama in the Poetica and from which Freud 
derived the name and function of the 
' Oedipus complex *. King Oedipus pro- 
claims sentence on the unknown murderer of 
his father Laius, whose presence is thought 
to be the cause of a pla^e at Thebes. By a 
gradual unfolding of incidents, he learns 
that he was the assassin and that Jocasta his 
wife is also his mother. He blinds himself, 
aoea into exile and Jocasta commits suicide. 
The dramatic characteristics are the gradual 
reversal in fortune of an estimable, con- 
ventionally ' good ’ person, through some 
untoward discovery in personal relationships, 
but also linked to some seemingly minor 
defea in character, in Oedipus' case, pride. 
This combination of a minor defect with the 
external cruel machinations of a/e, or personal 
deHitny abetted by the gods, constitutes, 
according to Aristotle, the famous 'tragic 
flaw * which arouses the tragic emotions of 
pity and fear in the spectator and allows their 
purgation in a harmless manner. This is in 
sharp contrast to Aeschylean tragedy, which 
is essentially static. There is no development 
in the plot; the hero is doomed from 
the begittoing*. The Trachiniae explores the 
ruinous love of Heracles and Deianira. The 
PhUoctetes (produced in 409) and Oedipus 
Coloneus would hardly be called tragic, 
except for the grave circumstances which 
attend the aduevement of glory. Seeeditions 
and translatioas L. Caombell (1871-81), 
R. C Jebb (1883-1908), F. Storr (1919) and 
A. C. Fearson (1924), and studies by L. 
Camion (1879), T. B. L. Webster (1936), 
F. R. Earp (1944), C. M, Bowra (1944), C H. 
Whitman (Harvard 1951), A. J. A. Waldock 
(1951), F. J. H. Letters (1953), H, D. F. 

^ Kitto (1959, also the latter's studies in Greek 
drama (1939 and 1956) and R. Lattimore, 
The Pp(Hiy qf Greek Tragedy (1958). 

scf^nk'ba <d. c. 204 b.c.). 
dai^ha* of the Carthaginian general 
Haichrabal, was betrothed to the Numidian 
lalnce Mnshiisga but married for reasong of 


state his rival Syphax, whom the former 
however defeated in battle, recapturing his 
one-time betrothed and marrying her. The 
Romans objected to this marriage and 
Masintssa gave her up but sent her poison to 
prevent her falling into Roman hands, 
Corneille, Voltaire and Alfieri have written 
tragedies around this theme. 

SOPWITH, Sir Thomas Octave Murdoch 
(1888- ), British aircraft designer and 

sportsman, won the Baron de Forest prize in 
1910 for flying across the English Channel; 
founded the Sopwith Aviation Company at 
Kingston-on-Thames (1912), where he de- 
signed and built many of the aircraft used in 
the First World War. He was also chairmim 
of the Hawker Engineering Company and of 
the Society of British Aircraft Constructon 
(1925-27). A keen yachtsman, he competed 
tor the America cup in 1934. He was made 
C.B.E. in 1918 and knighted in 1953. 
SORAYA, properly Princess Soraya Esfandiarl \ 
Bakhtiaii (1932- ), ex-Queen of Persia, 

bom at Isfahan of Persian and German 
parents. She was educated at Isfahan, and 
later in England and Switzerland, and b^ame 
Queen of Persia on her marriage in 1951 to 
His Majesty Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi. 
The marriage was dissolved in 1958. See 
Life by Krause (trans. 1956). 

SORBON, Robert de (1201-74), Louis IX’s 
confessor, founded the college of the Sor- 
bonne (1257). 

SORBY, Henry Clifton (1826-1908), English 
chemist and geologist, born at Woodbourne, 
Sheffield; elected F.R.S. in 1857, he devised 
a method of examining metals by treating 
polished surfaces with etching materials 
under the microscope. He wrote on biology, 
architecture and Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
SORDELLO (d. r. 1270), Italian troubadour 
named by Dante, was bom at Mantua. His 
poems (mostly in the ballad form) in the 
Provencal language alone survive, Palazzi 
edited his poems (Venice 1887), 

SOREL, (1) Agnes (c. 1422-50), French- 
woman, mistress from 1444 of Charies VII of 
France, was boro at Fromenteau, Touratne. 
Her influence may have been partly beneficial. 
See study by CThampion (1931). 

(2) AlM^ (1842 -1906), French historian, 
bom at Honfleur, elected to the Academy in 
1894, wrote VEurope et la revolution 
franeaise (8 vols. 1885-1904). 

(3) Georges (1847-1922), French syndi- 
calist philosopher, % road engineer who in 
middle age turned to politics and became 
the champion of Dre^us. Influenced by 
Nietzsche, Marx and Bergson, he formulated 
a political theory set down in his Peflixions 
sur la violence (1908; trans. T. E. Hulme, 
191 5) by which he showed that true Socialism 
could only come by violent revolution at the 
hands of a disciplined proletariat, educated 
through trade union organizations. Theoreti- 
cally extreme, he compromised nevertheless 
with his politicat opponents and had little 
eflect on the French trade unions. His 
emphasis on the ' social myth * as a means to 
collective action, however, impressed Musso- 
lini and foreshadowed the hideous Nazi con- 
cept of the Herremottc, See his Matirkm 
pour une Marie du pfoldtarktl (1919)» 
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studies by A. Lanzillo (1910) and P. Perritt 
(1925), and Lives by O. Pirou (1927), P. 
Lasserre (1928) and V. Sartre (1937). 

SORENSEN, S5ren Peter Lauritz (1868-1939), 
Danish biochemist, director of Chemistry at 
the Carlsberg Laboratory, did pioneer work 
on hydrogen-ion concentration, devising the 
symbol pH for the negative logarithm of the 
Iwdrogen-ion concentration. 

SORGE, Reinhard Johannes, zor'gi (1892- 
1916), German poet, bom at Rixdorf, 
pioneered dramatic expressionism with his 
play Der Settler (1912). At first a believer in 
the Nietzschean doctrine, he was converted 
to Catholicism in 19 13, and thereafter his 
work tended to be tinged with mysticism. 
His poems include Mutter der Himmel 
(1918). He was killed in the battle of the 
Somme. 

SOROKIN, Pitirim Alexandrovich (1889- 
), Russian sociologist, domiciled in the 
United States since 1923, was born in Turia, 
Russia, became after a varied career as 
factory-hand, journalist, tutor, cabinet- 
minister (1917), professor of Sociology at 
Leningrad (1919-22), specializing in the study 
of the social structure of rural communities. 
Banished by the Soviet government in 1922, 
he became professor at Minnesota and in 
1930 at Harvard. His works include Socio- 
log v of Revolution (1925), Principles of Rural- 
Vrhan Sociology (1929). Crisis of our Age 
(1941), Russia and the Vni ed States (1944), 
Altruistic Love (1950), Fads and Foibles of 
Modern Sociology (1956). 

SOROLLA Y BASTIDA, Joaquin, so-rol'ya 
ee bas-tee'THa (1863-1923), Spanish painter, 
born at Valencia, became one of the leading 
Spanish impressionists, known especially for 
his sunlight effects, as in Swimmers, Beaching 
the Boat (Metropolitan, New York), &c. 

SOTHEBY, John, suth'- (1740-1807), English 
auctioneer and antiquarian, nephew of 
Samuel Baker (d. 1778) who iV>unded at York 
Street, Covent Garden, in 1744 the first 
sale room in Britain exclusively for books, 
manuscripts and prints. John became a 
director of the firm (1780-1800) which 
became known as Leigh and Sotheby. In 
1803 it was transferred to the Strand. His 
nephew, Samuel (1771-1842), and grand- 
nephew, Samuel Leigh (1806-61), an author- 
ity on cataloguing and early printing, con- 
tinued the business. 

SOTOERN, Edward Askew, juth'- (1826-81), 
Engli^ comic actor, born at Liverpool, in 
1849 joined a company of plavers in Jersey, 
and soon afterwards the stock company at 
Birmingham. From 1852 he appeared in the 
United States, with small success, until in 
1858 he made his name as Lord Dundreary in 
Taylor's Our American Cousin. See Memoir 
by T. E. Pemberton (1890), and The Melan- 
choly Tale of Me (1916) by his son, Edward 
(1859-1933), also an actor. 

SOTO, Ferdinando de. See De Soto. 

SOUBISE, Charles de Rohan, Prince de, 
soo-beez (1715-87), French general, was 
defeated by Fredenck the Great at Rossbach 
0757); next year he gained victories at 
^nderehauBcn and Ltltzelburg. 

SOWfLOT, Jacques Germain, soof-ld (1709- 
1780), French architect, bom at Irancy, 


desired the Panthdon and the £cole de 
Droit in Paris. 

SOULAGES, Pierre, soo-lahzh (1919- ), 
French artist, born at Rodez. He is one of 
the most original of the established non- 
hgurative painters, and has designed d6cors 
for the theatre and ballet In 1952 he exhibi- 
ted at the Venice Biennale. 

SOULT, Nicolas Jean de Dieo, soolt (1769- 
1851), French soldier, born at Saint- Amans- 
la-Bastide, Tarn, March 29, enlisted in 1785, 
and in 1794 b^ame general of brigade. 
Ma$s6na made him general of division (April 
1799), and owed to him much of the glory of 
his Swiss and Italian campaigns. In 1804 
Soult was appointed by Napoleon marshal of 
France. He led the right wing in the cam- 
paign closed at Austerlitz, did good service 
in the Prussian and Russian campaigns 
(1806-07), and after the peace of Tilsit was 
created Duke of Dalmatia. In Spain he 
pursued the retreating British, and, though 
repulsed at CoruAa, forced them to evacuate 
the country. He then conquered Portugal, 
and governed it till the arrival of Wellesley at 
Coimbra made him retreat to Galicia. In 
1809-10, as commander-in-chief in Spain, 
be gained a brilliant victory at OcaAa and 
overran Andalusia. In attempting to succour 
Badajos he was defeated by ^resford at 
Albuera (1811). After Salamanca and the 
advance of the British on Madrid, Soult, 
vexed at the obstinacy of Joseph Bonaparte 
and the rejection of his plans, demanded his 
recall; but Napoleon, arter Vitoria, sent him 
back to Spain. By brilliant tactics he neut- 
ralized the strategy of Wellington, but was 
defeated at Orthez and Toulouse. He turned 
a royalist after Napoleon’s abdication, but 
joined him again on his return from Elba and 
was made chief of Staff. After Waterloo he 
rallied the wreck of the army at Laon, but 
agreed with Carnot as to the uselessness of 
further resistance. He was banished and qpt 
recalled till 1819, but was gradually restored 
to all his honours and was minister of war 
(1830-34). He died at Souitberg, his chateau 
near his birthplace, November 26. See 
Soult’s Mimoires (1854), and works by SaUe 
(1834) and Clerc (1893). 

SOUSA, John PhUlp, soo'za (1854-1932), 
American composer and bandmast^, bom 
in Washington, D.C. His early training as a 
conductor was gained with theatre orchestras, 
and in 1880 ho became conductor of the 
United States Marine Band. His own band, 
formed twelve years later, won an inter- 
national reputation. As well as more than a 
hundred popular marches, Sousa composed 
ten comic operas, the most suooessful of 
which was £7 Capitan. See his Marching 
Along (192«. 

SOUTAR, WilUam, soo^- (1898-1943), Scot- 
tish poet, bom at Perth, was educated at 
Perth Academy and. after active service with 
the Royal Navy (1916-18), at Edinbux^ 
University. Extreme osteo-arthritis (1923) 
confined him to bed for the last fohrteen^ 
years of his life, but in the words of his b«st- 
loved poem * Gang dotin wi* a sang, gang 
doun *. The best examples of his output In 
English are In the Time of Tyrants (1939) and 
the collection The Expectant SUwee <1944), 
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but his Poems in Scots (1935) containing the 
remarkable * Auld Tree * and the four last 
lyrics induded in the posthumous collection, 
ed» H. McDiarmid (1948) as well as the 
earlier collection of bairn-rhymes. Seeds in 
the iVind (1933) give him a permanent place 
in die S^tish literary revival. See his 
remarkable Diaries of a Dying hian^ ed. 
A. Scott (1954), and the latter's biography, 
Stitt Ufe (195%). 

SOUTH, 0) Sir James (1785-1867), English 
astronomer, bom at Southwark, practised 
medicine and discovered 160 compound 
stars. In 1829 he was elected president of 
the Astronomical Society, and knighted the 
following year. 

(2) Robert (1634-1716), English high- 
church theologian and preacher, bom at 
Hackn^; from Westminster passed as a 
student to Christ Church in 1651. In 1658 
he received orders from a deprived bishop, 
and in 1660 was appointed public orator. 
His vigorous sermons, full of mockery of the 
Puritans, delighted the restored royalists. 
He became domestic chaplain to Clarendon, 
prebendary of Westminster in 1663, canon of 
Christ Church in 1670, rector of Islip in 
1678. He * acquiesced in * the Revolution, 
but strongly opposed the scheme of Com- 
prehension. In 1693 began his great contro- 
versy with Sherlock, Dean of St Paul's, who 
had defended the Trinity against the Socinians. 
Sherlock published a Defence^ to which 
South rejoined in his Tritheism charged upon 
Dr Sherhck. He scorned mysticism and 
extravagance, but was a stem apologist for 
the Stuart theories of divine right. See his 
Sermons on Several Occasiom (new ed. 1878), 
&c. 

SOUTHAMPTON, Earb of, (1) Sk Thomas 
Wriochesleyt 1st Earl, rizii (1505-50), 
English statesman, son of William Wriothes- 
ley the York Herald, held various state 
cmotts under Thomas Cromwell, with whom 
Im actively participated in the iconoclastic 
measures associate with the Dissolution, 
1 ^ in 1538 was ambassador to the Nether- 
lahiils. Having avoided sharing Cromweli's 
fate only by turning evidence against him 
and through his own erstwhile opposition to 
Anne of Qeves as a wife for Henry VIII, he 
again came into favour, and as the author of 
the defenrive treaty with Spain was created a 
baron. Lord chancellor in 1544-47, he won 
an uneoviabto reputation for brutality, 
espedally towards leformers; he is said to 
have personally racked Anne Askew (q.v.). 
He was created an earl on the accession of 
inward VI, but soon after was deprived of 
the Great Seel for dereliction of duty. 

<2) Henry WrbitiM^, 2nd Earf (1545-81), 
son of the above, turned Catholic and became 
invidved in intriaues for the advancement 
of Mary, Queen ofScots, for which activity he 
was linmlsoiied is the Tower. 

m Wrfofheilcy, M Eart (I573>- 

Iwilf son of the above, soldier and patron 
^ of imets, {MUlictttarb of Shakespeare, v/ho 
dmSed to him hb Venus and Adonis (1593) 
mud o/lMdrece 0594), graduated 

fy&Uk Chmondge in 1589, accompanied 
Bam 10 tfie Aaores (159'n, incuned Elieao 
bedi'a dbpieasiirB by manymg Enex*s cousin, 


4ook Essex's rebellion, reviving 

Richard U in order to arouse anti-monarchic 
feeling, and was sentenced to death (after- 
wards commuted to life imprisonment) but 
was released by James I. He helped the 
expedition to Virginia (1605), was imprisoned 
in 1621 on charges of intrigue, and died of 
fever at Bergen-op-Zoom while in charge of 
the English volunteer contingent helping the 
Dutch against Spain. See Life by Stopes 

(4^Wmas Wriothesley, 4tli Earl (1807-67). 
son of the above, educated at Eton and 
Magdalen, sided with the Commons op 
certain aspects of royal privilege but became 
one of Charles I’s foremost advisers. Owing 
perhaps to his moderate views, he > 
leniently treated by Cromwell, and at 
Restoration was made lord high treasurer. 
SOUTHCOTT, Joanna (c. 1750-1814), Eng-\ 
lish fanatic, a farmer's daughter in Devon, \ 
about 1792 declared herself to be the woman \ 
of Rev. xii. She came to London on the ^ 
invitation of William Sharp the engraver, 
and published A Warning (1803), The Book of 
Wonders (1813-14), Ac. At. length she 
announced that she was to gjve birth on 
October 19, 1814, to a second Prince of Peace. 
Her followers received this announcement 
with devout reverence. But she merely fell 
into a trance, and died December 27. Her 
followers, who believed that she would rise 
again, still numbered over 200 in 1851, and 
were not yet extinct at the beginning of the 
20th century. Sec Life by C. Lane (1912). 
SOUTHERNE, Ihouuu (1660-1746), British 
dramatist, bom at Oxmantown. Co. Dublin, 
from Trinity College, Dublin, passed to the 
Middle Temple, London, and in 1682 began 
his career with a compliment to the Duke of 
York in The Loyal Brother, Dryden wrote 
the prologue and epilogue, and Southerae 
finisned Dryden's Cleomenes (1692). He 
sOTcsd a short time under the Duke of Berwick 
and at his request, wrote the Spartan Dame. 
His best plays were The Fatal Marriage 
(1694) and Oroonoko (before 1696), based 
on Afra Behn. His comedies are diin, but 
made him fat. See Life by J. W* Dbdds 
(1933). 

SOUTHEY, Robert (1774-1843), ayS born at 
Bristol on August 12, 1774. Hit father died 
early, and an unde sent him to Westminsler, 
adienoe be was expdtod for applying his 
Jacobin prindpl^ to a school magazine He 
was at Balliol m 1793, whm he was infected 
with Ooleridge't dream of a 'panCisocrw 
and to 1 795 he married Edith Frick^, whose 
elder sister Sara married ColeiridgD. He 
made two trips to Lisbon (1795 and 1800), 
and then, after studying law. settled at On^ 
HaU, Keswick (where Coleridge and hu wife 
and sister-in-law were already); and there to 
rmained. Of money there was ^not mudL 
He had £160 a year from life school ftknd 
Wynn, untU the government gave him a 
similar amount By this time nit PoUfM 
views had become mellowed and Soudm 
tomethms of a Toiy; and Peel raised tto 
pension by £300 in i835-;4m had torn ^ 
U^fe since 1813, Me hi^ jSaed the 
QmrSerly Revky in and femAd a 
oontstbutor under OMTofA and lodEtort 
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Essentially a family man, he susminea a greafP 
sfaodc when his wife died insane in 1837; 
and, thoufih he mairied Catherine Anne 
Bowles, the poetess, in 1839, she became 
little more than a nurse, and on March 21, 
1843, he died of softening of the brain. No 
oet so well known by name is so little 
Down by his poetry, yet some of his ballads 
— ^the ‘ Holly Tree •, ^Battle of Blenheim *, ‘ Old 
Woman of Berkeley * — had an influence at the 
time; and in them there is evidence that he 
appreciated the ballad principle of * ana- 
paestic equivalents* at least as early as 
Coleridge. His epics, in which he um a 
rtmeless metre not blank verse, have little 
appeal on account of their unreality of fact 
and fanc^. With his prose it is otherwise. 
Written in the middle style, it has clearness 
and ease, and no mannerisms. His Nelson 
belongs to universal literature. Yet even here 
he wrote too much and his subjects in history 
are often too large. His works include 
Joan of Arc (1795), Metrical Tales and Madoc 
(1805), The Curse of Kehama (1810), Roderick 
(1814), History of Brazil (1810-19), Lives of 
Nelson (1813), Wesley (1820) and Banyan 
(1830), A Vision of Judgment (1821), Book 
of the Church (1824), History of the Peninsular 
War (1823-40), Colloquies on Society (1829), 
Naval History (1833-40) and The Doctor 
(1834-47), a miscellany, in which comes the 
nursery classic of The Three Bears, He was a 
volummous letter-writer, many of these 
appeared in his Life and Correspondence 
(1849-50), by his younger son, the Rev. 
Cuthbcrt Southey (1819-89); and there is his 
Commonplace Book (1849-51) his Corres^ 
pondence with Caroline Bowles (1881), and his 
Journal of a Tour in Scotland In 1819 (1929), 
See also books by Dowden (1880), Dennis 
(new ed. 1895), S. R. Thompson (1888), the 
Etrly Life by Wm. Hather (1917), and J. 
Simmons 0945). 

SOirmV^LL, Robert, sum'H (15617-95), 
English poet and Jesuit martyr, was bom at 
Horsham, Norwich. He was educated at 
Douai and Rome, being received into the 
Society of Jesus in 1578. He was appointed 
prefect of the English College, was ordained 
priest tn 1584, and three years later, arriving 
in England with Garnet (q.v.), was first 
shelter^ by Lord Vaux, and next became 
chaplain to the Countess of Arundel, wh«i 
he wrote his Consolation for Catholics and 
most of his poems. In 1592 he was betrayed, 
tortured and thrown into the Tower, and on 
F^miary 21. 1595, he sufiered the ghastly 
punlriunent for high treason, clumsily carried 
out at IVbura. His longest poem is Saint 
PetePs Comphint; his most famous, The 
Burnir^ Babe, an exquisite little piece of 
sanctl&d fancy. See a book by Mrs Hood 
(1926) and study by P. Janelle (1935). 
SOirnra, Chaim, soo-teetf (1894-1943), 
Lithuaiiiaii artist, bom at Smtlovlcb, studied 
at Vilna and went to Paris in 1911. He is 
best known for his paintings of carcases, his 
series ofChokhays (1927) and the magnificent 
psyduriogical study. The Old Actress (1924: 
Moltcaii ec^eetic^ Nopsay). ^ He destroy!^ 
mmy of his vraiks and euiibited very U«de 
diuhig Ms but afW his th«th Ms 

vivid and pasiiwiate ImndIMg of pato 


^ned him recognition as one of the foremost 
See Uf, by M. 

SOUZA, Madame de (1761-1836), Frmch 
novelist, bora Adelaide Marie Emilie Filleul 
at the Norman chateau of Longpr6, married 
the Comte de Flahaut (1727-93). At the 
Revolution she found refuge, with her only 
son, in Germany and En^and, and here 
learned of her husband’s executimi at Arras. 
She turned to writing, her first book the 
delightful Adble de Sinange (1794). In 1802 
she married the Marquis de Souza-Botelho 
(1758-1825), Portugu^ minister at Paris. 
Later noveb were Emilie et Alphonse (1799), 
Charles et Marie (1801), Eugene de Rothelin 
(1808), and La Comtesse de Fargy (1822). 
SOWERBY, (1) James (1757-1822), En^Sh 
illustrator, bora at Lambeth, commenced as 

e ortraitist and miniaturist, but is remembered 
y his illustrated English Botany (1792-1807, 
the text by Sir J. £. Smith ; new ed. 1863-86). 
Three sons followed in his footsteps: James 
de Carle (1787-1871), George Brettingiiam 
(1 788-1854) and Charles Edward (1 795-1842) ; 
as did a son of the second, Gefuree Brettiiig- 
ham (1812-84), and of the mird, JoMi 
Edward (1825-70). 

(2) Leo (1895- ), American composer 

and organist, bora at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
studied in Chicago and Rome. His music 
employs a traditional European style in 
works often evocative of American scenes, 
such as Prairie, an orchestral tone-poem, 
and the suite From the Northland, He has 
composed much choral, chamber and organ 
music. 

SOYER, Alexis, swa-yay (1809-58), bora at 
Meaux, was destined for the church, but 
became the most famous cook of his time. 
He fled to London in 1830, and was chefiti 
the Reform Club 1837-50, He went to 
Ireland during the famine (1847), and in 1855 
to reform the food-system in the Crimea, 
where he introduced the * Soyer Stove He 
wrote, amongst other works. Culinary 
Campaign in the Crimea (1857). See memoirs 
by Volant and Warren (1858). See H. Morris, 
Portrait of a Chef (1938). 

SPAAK, Paul Henri 0899- ), Belgian 

statesman, was born in Brussels, where he 
began to practise law in 1922. A Socialist 
deputy for Brussels in 1932, he rose to 
become^ in 1938, the first Socialist premier 
of Belgium, but resigned the following year. 
He was foreign minister with the governmmit- 
in-exile in London during the second World 
War, and in 1946 was dected president of 
the first General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Prime minister again in 1946 and 
from 1947 to 1949, as president of the 
consultative assembly of the Council of 
Europe (1949-51) he was in the forefront of 
the movemmit for European unity. He was 
foreign minister again from 1954 to 1957. 
when he became secxetaiy-fenenl of 
N,A.T.O. 

SPAGNOUrrro, SeeRimtnA. 
SPAHUNGBR, Hettr (im- >, S#ist 
bacteriologist, was educaiad at Genm* , la 
1912b he discovered a sefeum: for tlm ticttkmaiR 
of tubeftuloti^ and has done leseaafii cm 
eadoorine #mids aq4 mi cmueeTb 
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SPACING, John (c, 160^70), Aberdeen 
diarist, ipyalist and commissary clerk; after 
him was named a book-club (1839-70; 
revived 1887), 

SPAIXANZANI, Lazaro, spal-ian>tsah'nee 
( 1 729-99), Italian biolpgist, bom at Scandiano 
in Modena, held chairs at Reggio, Modena 
and Pavia, disposed of the doctrine of spon- 
taneous aeneration. He visited Turkey, 
Naples (when Vesuvius was in eruption, 1788) 
and Sicily. In 1780 he demonstrated the true 
nature of digestion and the functions of 
spermatozoa and ovum and discovered 
artificial insemination. 

SPAI^, Jared (1789-1866), American bio- 
grapher, was tutor at Haiwd and, for a 
time, a Unitarian minister at Baltimore, and 
chaplain to congress (1821). He edited the 
North American Review (1824-31) and in 1832 


^say on Bacon. See brief Memoir by G. S. 
Venables prefixed to last and also Edward 
FitzGerald's Letters (1889). 

SPEE, Count Maximilhui von, shpay (1861- 
1914), German admiral, born in Copenhagen, 
entered the Imperial German Navy in 1878; 
m 1908 becoming chief of staff of the North 
Sea Command. In late 1914 he was in 
a)mmand of a commerce-raiding force in the 
Pacific. Off Coronel he encountered a 
British souadron of inferior speed and gun 

K which he punished severely, sinking 
. Good Hope and Monmouth, A 
powerful armament was sent out to deal with 
him, and off the Falkland Islands exactu 
a faim vengeance, disposing of six out 0f 
eight enemy vessels; von Spee going dowh 
with his fiagship. See Life by Pochhamme^ 


began his Library of A merican Biography. At SPEED, John (1542-1629), English antiquary^ 
Harvard, he was McLean professor ol and caHogrwner^ bom in Cheshire, worked ' 


History (1839-49) and president (1849-53). 
He wrote, amongst other works, Lives of 
John Ledyard (1828) and Gouverneur Morris 
(1832), and edited works of George Washing- 
ton and Beiyamin Franklin. See Life by 
H, B. Adams (1892). 

SPARTACUS (d. 71 b.c.), Roman rebel, a 
Thradan shepherd who became a robber and 
was captured and sold to a trainer of gladia- 
tors at Capua. In 73 b.c. he escaped, with 
about seventy others, to Vesuvius, where he 
was Joined by many runaway slaves. He 
repuiM C. Claudius Fulcher, defeated 
several Roman armies and laid waste much 
of Italy. He was defeated and killed by 
Crassus near the river Silarus in 71. 

SPEAIGHT, Robert William (1904- ), 
English actor and author, son of Frederick 
WfflfauD (1869-1942) the architect, played 
most of the major Shakespearean rdles for 
the Old Vic from 1930, played Becket in 
Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral at the 
Canterbury Festival (1935), wrote biographies 
of Thomas Becket (1938), IViiliam Poel 
(1954), George Eliot (1954), Hilaire BeUoc 

S , editra the latter's correspondence 
and pubh'shed works on drama. 

, Rnskin (1911- ), English artist, 
bora in London, studied at the Royal College 
of Art, was elected to the London Group m 
1942, and was its president in 1949-50. His 
paintings of London life are in the Sickert 
tradition and have had considerable influence 
on younger artists, through his teaching at 
the Royal College of Art and the St Martin's 
School of Art. 

SPECXBACHER, Joicvb, (1767- 

1820), Tirolese patriot, blown as * Der Mann 
vom Rinn who, like Hofer (q.v.), fought 
with distinction in 1809 against the French. 
See Lives by Mayr (1851) and fCnauth 

imDDING. Jaiii«s(1808-8i), English sdiolar, 
bom at Mirehouse near Bassenthwaite, 
entered the cqtomia! service, served as 


most of his days in London as a tailor. His ^ 
extraordinary historical learning gained him ^ 
the acquaintance of Sir Fulke Greville and 
Spelman, and opened up a door for the 
publication of his fifty-four Maps of England 
and Wales (1608-10; incorporated into The 
Theatre of Great Britain, 161 1) and History of 
Great Britain (161 1). His theological writings 
are unimportant 

SPEiDEL, Hans, shpVdel (1898- ), Ger- 

man c.-in-c. of the N.A.T.O. land forces 
in Europe, was bora in 1898, served in the 
first World War and in 1939 was a senior 
staff officer. From 1940 to 1942 he was 
chief of staff to the German commander 
in occupied France. In July 1944, when he 
was cluef of staff to Rommel during the 
Allied invasion of Europe, be was imprisoned 
after the anti-Hitler bomb plot. In 1951 be 
became military adviser to the West German 
Government. His N.A.T.O. appointment as 
c.-in-c. land forces. Central Europe in 1957 
aroused wide controversy. See fais Invasion 
Dw/My of Rommel and the 

SPEKE, John Haimuig (1827-64), British 
explorer, born at Jordans, llminster, in the 
Indian army saw service in the Punjab. In 
1854 he joined Burton in a hazardous 
expedition to Somaliland; in 1857 the Royal 
Geographical Society sent out the two to 
search for the equatorial lakes of Africa. 
Speke, whilst travelling alone, discovered the 
Victoria Nyanza, and saw in it the head- 
waters of the Nile. In 1860 he returned with 
Captain J. A. Grant, explored the lake, and 
tracked the Nile flowinjg out of it. He was 
about to defend the identification against 
Burton's doubts at the British Association 
meeting at Bath, September 15, 1864, whm, 
that very morning, he accidentally riiot 
himself whilst partridge-sbooting. He wrote 
Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile (1863) and What kd to the Dlseofeiy of 

. . . - the Source of the Nile {\m), 

^ SPELMAN, Sir Htm (156-^1641), English 


U«S,A. (1842) and to the newly founded civil 
ferriice commission (1855), was a fellow of 
Trinity, Otmbfidge, and the editor and 
vbtotor of Bacon (q.v,). He publisbed his 
JUfe and Utten (1861-74) and Evenings with 
«Rgf6riii«r(i848),arafumtbnofMaGai^ in Loddeo to 


antiquary, bora at CboghauL Lynn, pamed 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, to Uocoln^s 
Inn. Hewashfgh*j^iffofNonolkifi 1604, 
was employed in public affairs at borne and in 
Ireland, and was bitghted; in 1612 he settled 
" " pursoe his stodiet. His 
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ponderous Glossarium Archaiohgtcum (1626- 
1664) was completed by his son and Du^ale; 
his Concilia Ecclesiastiea Orbis Britannici 
(1639-64) he also left incomplete. Beliquiat 
Spclmannianae was edited, with a Ufe, by 
(Bishop) Edmund Gibson (1698). His son. 
Sir John (1594-1643), is remembered for his 
Life of King Alfred. 

SPEMANN, Hans (1869-1941), German 
zoologist, educated in Stuttgart and Heidel- 
berg, was director of the Institute of Biology 
at Rostock (1914) and professor at Freiburg 
(1919). He worked on embryonic develop- 
ment, discovering the * organizer function * 
of certain tissues. For this he received a 
Nobelprize in 1935. 

SPENCE, (1) Sir BasU Unwin (1907- ), Scot- 
tish architect, bom in India of Scots parents, 
educated at George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh, and London and Edinburgh 
Schools of Architecture, assisted Lutyens 


bull 




with the drawings of the viceregal 

linn at Delhi, was twice mentioned in 

dispatches white serving in the army (1939- 
1945) and gradually emerged as the leading 
post-war British architect with his fresh 
approach to new university buildinn and 
conversions at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
Southampton and Edinburgh Universities, 
his pavilions for the Festival of Britain 
(1951), and his prize-winning designs for 
housing estates at Sunbury-on-Thames (1951) 
and the l^hermen’s houses in a traditional 
setting at Dunbar (1952). But best known 
by far is his prize design for the new Coventry 
Cathedral (1951) which boldly merged new 
and traditional structural memods, and the 
controversial design for Hampstead’s new 
civic centre (1958). He was awarded the 
O.B.E. (1948), appointed professor of 
Architecture at Leeds (1955) and his crusad- 
ing zeal in the interests of modem architec- 
ture have earned him the nickname * St Basil *, 
the presidency of the R.I.B.A. (1958) and a 
knighthood (I960). 

(2) (James) Lewis rrhomas Chalmers) (1874- 
1955), Scottish anthropologist, author and 
poet, boro at Broughty Ferry, studied at 
Edinburgh, was sub-editor on The Scotsman 
and subi^iuently edited various magazines. 
He ranks first as an authority on the mytho- 
logy and customs of ancient Mexico, South 
America, the Middle East as well as Celtic 
Britain, on which he wrote numerous books 
including Mythologies of Mexico and Peru 
(1907), Dictionary of Mythology (1913), 
Legends of Babylonia and Assyria (1916), 
Encyclopaedia of Occultism (1920), &c,, 
and secondly as a poet whose researches into 
the style and language of the Makars, subtly 
exploited in such collections as The Phoenix 
(1924), Plumes of Time (1926) and Weirds and 
Vanities (1927), can be said to have given the 
cue to me Scottish literary renaissance. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

(3) Joseph (1699-1768), English anecdotist, 
educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, where he became professor of 
Poetiy (1727), is remembered for bis Essay on 
Pope'^s Odyssey (1727)^ and his anecdotes of 
Pope and othm c^britics. 

SPI&CER, Eerls, a family founded by the 


Hon. Jolm Spencer, youngest son of the 3rd 
Earl of Sunderland by Anne, daughter of the 
great Duke of Marlborough (his brother 
became 3rd duke). His only son, John 
(1734-83). was created Earl Spencer in 1765. 
Noteworthy members were: 

(1) George John Spencer, 2nd Earl (1758- 
1834), son of the above, who, as Pitt’s First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1794-1801), improved 
naval administration, put down mutinies at 
the Nore and Spithead, and sent out Nelson 
to the Eastern Mediterranean. He was a 
famous collector of books and first president 
of the Roxburgh Club. 

(2) John Charles Spencer, 3rd Earl (1782- 
1845), son of the above, who was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Known under his courtesy title of Lord 
Althorp, he became Whig chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and was mainly responsible for carry- 
ing through the Reform Bill of 1832, and the 
bill for reforming the Irish Church. He 
resigned on account of the Irish Coercion Bill, 
but resumed office in the Melbourne adminis- 
tration. On succeeding as earl in 1834 he 
passed to the House of Lords. See a memoir 


by D. Le Marchant (1876); Bagehot. 
Biographical Studies (1881), and Life by £. 
Myres fl8901. 

(3) John Poyotz Spencer, 5th Earl (1835- 
1910), was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 
1868-74 and 1882-85. In 1880 he became 
lord president of the Council, and again in 
1886, having embraced Gladstone’s Home 
Rule policy. He was first lord of the 
Admiralty in 1892-95. 

SPENCER, (1) Gilbert (1892- ). EngUsh 

artist, brother of (3), bom at Cookham. He 
has executed many water-colours (e.g. the 
Tolpuddle Martyrs in the Tate Gallery) and 
murals. From 1932 to 1948 he was professor 
of Painting at the Royal College of and 
was head of the depaxtment of Painting and 
Drawing at the Glasgow School of Art from 
1948 to 1950, when he was appointed to a 
similar post at the Camberwell School of Art. 

(2) Herbert (1820-1903), English evolu- 
tionary philosopher, boro at Derby, became 
a railway engmeer in 1837 but engaged 
extensively in journalism. Sub-editor of The 
Economist (1848-53), he wrote a defence of 
laissez faire economics in Social Statics 
(1850), later modified in Man Versus the State 
(1884). A firm believer in evolution before 
Darwin, he propounded evolutionary Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (1855), and when The 
Origin of Species appeared four yws later, 
regarded it merely as a spedal application of 
his own a priori principles. In his System of 
Synthetic Philosophy (1862-93) he argued that 
the ultimate scientific principles are unknow- 
able and, agnostically, that the Unknowable 
must be a power, or God. The function of 
philosophy is as a science of the sciences, 
unifying their only partial unity. He appMed 
evolution to biology and sociology and 
worked out evolutionary Principles oj Ethics 
(1879-93). Darwin confessed that he could 
not understand Spencer’s ffiiilosophy and 
Bradley pungratly said of his agnosticiynn 
that he was taking something Tor Ood, 
because he did not know * what the devfi it 
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can be *. Deeply enmeshed in the scientific 
outlook of his day, his philosophy has dated. 
See his Autobiography (1904), Lives by D. 
Duncan (1908), W. H. Hudson (1908) and 
£. Compayi^ (trans. 1908), and studies by 
A. D. White (1897), H. Macpherson (1900). 
J. Royce (1904), J. A. Thomson (1906) and 
H. S. R. Elliot (1917). 

(3) Sir Stanley (1891>19S9), English 

artist, brother of (1), born at Cookham, 
where he mainly lived and worked. He 
studied at the Slade School. From 1926 to 
1933 he executed murals (utilizing his war 
experiences) in the Oratorv of All Souls, 
Burghclere. He produced many purely 
realistic landscapes, but his mam works 
interpret the Bible in terms of everyday life 
(e.g. the Christ Carrying the Cross and the 
two paintings of the Resurrection in the Tate 
Gallery, London), using bold distortion of 
the figures. During World War 1 1 he painted 
a series of panels depicting on the 

Clyde, He was elected Royal Academician 
in 1950 and knighted in 1959. See the 
monographs by Elizabeth Rothenstein (1945) 
and Eric Newton (1947). 

(4) Sh Walter J^Udwln (1860'-1929), British 
ethnologist, bom at Stretford, Lancashire, 
crossed Australia from south to north with 
F. J. Gillen, and jointly with him wrote 
standard works on the aborigines. 

SPENDER, (1) Edward Harold (1864-1926), 
English journalist, biographer and novelist, 
son of 0) and father of (4), wrote One Man 

Returns 0^14), and biographies of Asquith, 

Botha and Lloyd George. See his auto- 
biographical, Fire of Life (1926). 

(S John Alfmd (1862-1942), English 
journalist and biographer, son of (3), bora at 
Bath, became editor of the Liberal 
minster Gazette (1896-1922) and one of the 
leading journalists of the day. A member of 
Lord Milner^s special mission to Egypt 
(1919-20), he wrote a number of poliucal 
books and biographies of Campbell-Banner- 
man, Asquith, &c. See his Life (1926). 

(3) liltaB (1835-95), English novelist, 
married John Kent Spender in 1858 and 
became mother of (1) and (2). Her novels 
mclude Lady Hazleton's Cortfession (1890). 

(4) Stephen (1909- ), English poet and 
critic, son of (1), born in London. Educated 
at Univerrilty College, Oxford, he was in the 
'thirties one of the ^modern poets left-wing 
in outlook, who set themselves the task of 
recharging the impulses of poetry both in 
style and subject-matter. In hts thought he 
it essentially a Liberal, despite his earlier 
fiirtingf with Communism. He translated 
Schiller, Toller, Rilke and Lorca, among 
Others, beside writing much penetrating 
literary criticisni. From his begiimings in 
1930 with Tuwtty Foems to \9S7^Engaged in 
Writing nouvelle), he lehved his experi- 
ences m his worit. roems from Spain (1939) 
Ikdi Up with his service in the Spanish Civil 
War« In the second World War he served 
as a fiiaman in die London blitz and volumes 
of poemSt Mtms and Visions (1941), Forms cf 
Mmmm (I941)u Em of Oarknm 
|i!hlS0».catD^OttlmieR-anabnts Alongside 
ttihse are critical evaluations such as the 

. Omametiye Ekmant (I93Q, JUjfs and thr Fort 


(1942), 77k Creative Element (1944). and his 
first autobiography. World within World 
(1953). From 1939 to 1941 he was co-editor, 
with Cyril Connolly, of the brilliant monthly, 
Horizon, and in 1953 became co-editor of 
Encounter, 

SPENER, PhlUpp Jakob, shpa/ner (1635- 
1705), German theologian, 'the Father of 
Pietism at Strasbourg and Frankfurt sought 
with great effect to reawaken the dormant 
Christianity of the day. His FUt Hesideria 
(167S) spread the movement far beyond the 
range or his personal influence, but not with- 
out enmity. See Lives by Hossbach (18'" 
3ided. 1861), Wildenhalm (1842-47; 

1881) and Grfinberg (1893-1906). 
SPENGLER, Oswald (1880-1936), Ge 
historicist writer, born at Blankenburg^ Ha 
studied at Halle, Munich and Berlin a 
taught mathematics (1908) in Hambuf] 
before devoting himself entirely to tl| 
compilation of the morbidly prophetib 
Untergang des Abendlandes (Vol. 1, 1918} 
Vol. fl. 1922) ‘ Decline of the West *, trans. 
C. F. Atkinson (1926-29), in which he argues 
by analogy, in the historicist manner of Hegel 
and Marx, that all civilizations or cultures are 
subject to the same cycle of growth and decay 
in accordance with predetermined ' historical 
destiny The soul of Western civilization 
is dead. The age of soulless expansionist 
Caesarism is upon us. It is better for Western 
man, ihertfore, to be engineer rather than 
poet, soldier rather than artist, poiittcian 
rather than philosopher. Unlike Toynbee, 
whom he influenced, he was concerned with 
the present and future rather than with the 
origins of civilizations. His verdict, achieved 
by bis specious method greatly encouraged 
the Nazis although he never became one 
himself. Another work attempted the 
identification of Prussianism with Socialism 
(1920). See study by M. Schrocter (1922). 
E. Heller, The Disinherited Mind (1952), and 
K. R. Popper, The Foverty of Historicism 

S^^'eR, Edmuii* (15527-99), Ensfhh poet, 
was born in London the son of a gentleman 
tradesman who was connected with the 
Spencers of Althorp. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors* School and Pembroke 
Hall, Cambndge. His juvenilia, partly 
written at Cambridge, include the Visions of 
Petrarch and some sonnets of Du Bellay 
translated. Shortly aRer leaWog Cambrid|« 
(1576) he obtained a place in Leioesters 
household and this led to a friendship with 
Sir Philip Sidn^ and a circle of wits, called 
the Areopagus. His first original work, The 
Sheiiteards Calemiar (1579), dedicated to 
Sydney, was the first clear note of Elizabethan 
poetry and no doubt assisted in hit career as 
a courtier. In 1580 he was appointed 
secretary to Lord Qrey de Wiltt^ Lord 
Deputy in IrelandL whose assignment was to 
crush native rebeilion, and Spenser was dr asm 
into the tragic business. Hts reward for lus 
work as one of the * undertakers * for the 
aettlement of Munster was Kilcobmm Castle 
in the county of CaiK whm he aettled m 
.1586 and where he hoped to have leisisre to 
write hii FaerUt QHeene and otte omutly 
wmks to be wfittea wMi an eye lo die Court 
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fno less than as a brilliant presentation of the 
pt and thought of the Renaissance. In 1589 
he visited London in company with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who had seen the first three 
books of The Faerie Queene at Kilcolman 
and now carried him off to lay them at 
Elisabeth’s feet. Published in 1S90, they 
were an immediate success, but a previous 
misdemeanour, viz. the attack in Mother 
Hubberd^s Tale on the proposed match 
between Elizabeth and the Due d'Alen^on, 
was not forgotten and the poet returned to 
Ireland in 1591 a disappointed man. The 
charming Colin ChuVs Come Home Again 
commemorates the visit. Complaints pub- 
lished the same vear contains, beside his 
juvenilia, the briluantly coloured but enig- 
matic Maiopotmos; Mother Httbberd^s Tale, 
which is now provided with a bitter satire on 
Court favour; The Early Tears of the Muses, 
which lamented the lack of patronage; and 
his pastoral elegy for Sydney which is so 
frigid as to make us question their intimacy. 
In 1594 Spenser married again, celebrating 
his wooing of Elizabeth Boyle in the sonnet 
sequence Amoretti and his wedding in the 
supreme marriage poem Epithalamion, He 
revisited London in 1596, with three more 
books of The Faerie Queene, which were 
published along with the Four Hymns. These 
consisted of me early Hymns in Honour 
of Love and Beauty and two new ones of 
Heavenly Love and Beauty in which his early 
Platonism is overlaid by Christian feeling. 
This was a year of unwonted activity. 
Under the roof of Lord Essex he wrote 
Prothalamion, which is sufficiently praised 
udien we say it rivals Epithalamion and his 
prose View of the Present State of Ireland, 
which, taken with the fifth book of The Faerie 
Queene^ is probably the first explicit statement 
of the imperialism which is now discredited. 
The Faerie Queene is desigMd to show the 
ideal gentleman or courtier in action — 
favounte Renaissance theme, of which 
Castifdione’s II Cortixiano (from which 
Spenser drew extensivefy) — is the exemplar. 
Ine charming Book 1 is evangelical and has 
been transposed as a coloured tract. Book II 
on the Aristotelian virtue of Temperance 
(which Spenser misconceived) shows the 
puritan in him at odds with the artist in the 
wovocative scenes in Acrasia’s bower. 
Book III is a tribute to the Virgin Queen, but 
also demo|istrates that marriage is the end of 
love, amour courtois being a false species. 
Book IV, of friendship, is a tangle of romantic 
episodes. Book V treats of England’s wars 
on behalf of Protestantism and dominion. 
Here Lord Grey, as Sir Arthegal, is the 
maligned hero pursued by the Blatant Beast, 
t.e. Scandal, which it is Caledore’s assignment 
to desdoy hi Book VI. This last book 
however, of the specific virtue of the gentle- 
man, that B courtesy, is largdiy taken up by 
devinng tests for the hero’s courtesy. The 
Blatant Beast looks in from time to time 
hut Spenser’s experience had taught him that 
scandal can nevor be destroyed. This 
summary gives no tidea of the qualities whi^ 
make Spenser the ’ poet’s poet ’--the lulling 
harmonies of the verse, the brilliant artlstiy 
spepMly in t^larotcufo, the poetic dictfon 


which, though avoided today, was probably 
saluti^ at that stage of English poetiy if 
ever it was to vie with continental poetry. 
Modern editions are by De S^lincouit and 
Smith (1924 and 1952); Renwick’s edition 
n 928-3^ discontinued at the fourth volume 
{View of the State of Ireland) probably on 
the appearance of the sumptuous Columbia 
edition ed. Greenlaw and others (10 vols. 
1952-57). See also Kate Warren’s ed. of 
The Faerie Queene (1913); Studies are by 
W. L. Renwick (a valuable treatment of 
Spenser as the Renaissance poet), Legouis 
(1926), Davis (1933) and Atkinson (1937). 
SPERANSKI, Mikhail, Count, spyay-rahns' 
kyee (1772-1839), Russian statesman and 
reformer, became Tsar Alexander I’s adviser 
and in 1809 produced a plan for the reorganiz- 
ation of the Russian structure of government 
on the Napoleonic model, but was dismissed 
when Napoleon invaded Russia (1812). 
Under Nicholas 1 he was restored to power 
and was responsible for the trial and con- 
viction of the Decembrist conspirators of 
1825. See Life by M. Raeff (The Hague 
1958), and Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 
SPERRY, Elmer Ambrose (1860-1930), Ameri- 
can inventor, bom at Cartland, invented a 
new-type dynamo, arc-light and searchli^t, 
the g 37 ’Oscopic compass (1911) and stabilizer 
for ships and devised an electrolytic process 
for obtaining pure caustic soda from salt 
He also founded several companies for the 
manufacture of these inventions. 
SPEUSIPPUS, spyoo-sip'us (c. 394-336 B.C.), 
Athenian philosopher, nephew of Plato, 
accompanira the latter to Sicily and in 361 
succeeded him as head of the Academy. 
Only one fragment on Pythagorean numbers, 
of his works is still extant 
SPIELHAGEN, Friedrich, speeVhah-gln 
(1829-1911), German novelist, was born at 
Magdeburg. His works include (besides 
poems, plays, books of travel, &c.), Lurch 
Nacht sum Licht (1861), Die von Hohenstein 
(1863), In Reih und died (1866), Susi (1895). 
See his autobiography (1890), and a study by 
M. OcUer (1917), 

SPILSBURY, Sir Bernard Henry (1877-1947), 
British pathologist, bom in Leamington, 
studied physiology at Magdalen Couege, 
Oxford, then entered the medical school of 
St Maiv’s Hospital, Paddington, and speci- 
alized in what was at that time the new 
science of pathology. He made his name at 
the trial of Crippen (1910), where his expert 
evidence was delivered with the imperturbable 
objectivity and serenity he was invariably to 
show under cross-examination. Appointed 
pathologist to the Home Office, his abilities 
were recognized by a knighthood (1923). 
As expert witness for the Crown, Sir Bernard 
was involved in many notable murder trials, 
such as those of Mahon (1924), Thome 
(1925) and Rouse (1931). His last impoolant 
case was the murder of de Antiquis (1947). 
By then his strength was failing and on 
December 17, 1947. he died by his own hand. 
He has been desenbed as the ideid acteniific 
witness. See study by Browne and TnBett 

AXEXmO (fi. 133»-l4t(l). Ititkiui 
painter, spent nearly aR his liffi between 
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Arezzo (his birthplace) aod Florence. His 
principal frescoes were done for San Miniato, 
at Florence^ for the campo santo of Pisa, 
and for the municipal buildings of Siena. 
SPINOLA, Ambrogio, Marquis of Los 
Balbases (1569-1630), Italian soldier in 
Spanish service, was bom at Genoa. In 1602 
he raised and maintained at his own cost 
9000 troops and served under Mendoza in 
the Netherlands. In 1603 he succeeded to 
the marquisate on the death of his brother 
Federigo in a naval battle against the Dutch. 
Spinola was meanwhile besieging Ostend, 
which fell in 1604 after a three years* siege. 
War continued largely as a duel between 
Spinola and Maurice of Nassau; but the 
former saw the necessity for peace and was 
one of the plenipotentiaries at the Hague 
Conference, which made the twelve-year 
truce in 1609. Early in the Thirty Years’ 
War, Spinola was in Germany, subduing the 
Lower Palatinate. But he was recalled to 
the Netherlands to tight once more against 
his old opponent. Maurice, however, died 
of fever while attempting to relieve Breda, 
which fell to Spinola in 162S. Shortly 
afterwards, ill-health forced him to resign. 
His long service found little reward, but in 
1629 we find him in Italy, governor of 
Milan; and in the same year, while besieging 
Casale, he died. See French Life by Siret 
(1851). 

SPINOZA, Baruch, Lot, Benedict, de, spi-nd'za 
(1632-77), Dutch-Jewish philosopher and 
theologian, bom November 24 at Amsterdam 
into one of the many Jewish Emigre families 
from Spain and Portugal who had been 
compels to profess Christianity but secretly 
kept loyal to their faith. His deep interest in 
optics, the new astronomy and Cartesian 


to publicize any debt to a thinker, such as 
the latter, commonly thought subversive of 
religion. Ethica (posthumously 1677), despite 
its title, is a thorough-going metaphysical 
system, developed in Euclidian fashion from 
axioms, theorems and definitions. The basic 
substance is deus sive natura, * God or nature *. 
Thought and extension are merely two of the 
infinite attributes of God, applicable to 
human beings. Minds and bodies are mere 
modes, or aspects, termed natura naturata of 
the divine being, natura naturans. This 
pantheistic activist monism resolves the 
Cartesian dualism of mind and matter. 
Finite things are defined by their boundaries, 
by negation. Only God is infinite. Eveny- 
thing happens according to a ’ logical * 
necessity. There is nothing which corip- 
ponds to ordinary notions of free-will. We 
are limited in so far as our passions make us 
subject to outside causes, and * free ’ in ^ 
far as we net in accordance with God* 
Wrong action is synonymous with rations 
error. It is * logically * impossible that events 
should be other than they are. In 1672 
Spinoza risked his life protesting against the 
murder of the de Witt brothers by the mob. 
In 1673 he refused the professorship of 
Philosophy at Heidelberg, offered by the 
Elector Palatine, in order to keep his inde- 
pendence. In the last years of his life he 
worked on the unfinished Tractatus PoUticuSt 
a popular exposition of his political philo- 
sophy, which derived from Hobbes but 
differed in Spinoza’s advocacy of democracy. 
He died February 21, 1677, at Amsterdam of 
phthisis, aggravated by the glass dust in his 
lungs. Van Vloten and Land edited Spinoza’s 
works (The Hague 1883). See J. A. Froude, 
Short Studies (1867), Matthew Arnold, 
Essays in Criticism (1865), and studies by 


synasogue, and at the age of twenty-four he 
was fonxially excommunicated from the only 
society to which he naturally belonged. He 
made a living grinding and polishing lenses 
from 1656, and became the leader of a small 
^iJosophtcai circle. In 1660 he settled in 
Rjjnsburg, a small village near Leyden, and 
wrote his Tractatus de InteUectus Emendatione^ 
* Short Treatise on the Correction of the 
Understanding *, not discovered until a 
century after hts death. In the beautiful 
opening passage he outlines his aim of 
discovering * a true good, capable of impart- 
ii» itself, by which atone the mind could be 
affected to the exclusion of all else ... a joy 
continuous and supreme to all eternity \ 
He also wrote most of his commentary on 
Cartesian geometry (1663), the first part of his 
mastennece Ethica^ and carried on a corres- 
pondence vrith Oldenburg, the secretary of 
the English Royal Society, Huygens and 
Boyle. Jn 1663 he moved to Voorburg, near 
The Hague, and bem the Tractatus Theo- 
hgka politicus, published in 1670, which 
dnpite its anonymity made him famous. In 
1671 he sent to Leibniz a tract on optics and 
in 1676 the latter stayed at The Hague and 
they met. The details of their conversations 
am nnfortuiuUely not preserved, possibly 
because the sodally ambitious Leibniz, so 
utterly opnosed in hnamerament and ambition 
to the other-woridiy Sptooza, did n<^ with 


Sir F'. Pollock (1880 and 1935), J. Martincau 
(1882), J. Caird (1888), H. H. Joachim 
(1901 and 1940), R. A. Dufi' (1903), H. 
McKcon (1928), L. Roth (1929), H. F. 
Hallctt (1930, 1949 and 1957), S. Hampshire 
(1951), R. L. Saw (1951), G. H. R. Parkinson 
(1954), and A. G. Wernham, Political Works 
(1958). 

SPITTELER, Karl Friedrich Georg (1845- 
1924), Swiss poet and novelist, born at 
Liestal (Basel), studied law and theology at 
Basel, ZOrich and Heidelberg, was a tutor in 
Russia, teacher and journalist in Switzerland, 
and retired to Lucerne in 1892. Der 
Olympische Frdhllng (2900-03) is a great 
mythological epic, but perhaps his most 
mature work is Prometheus der Dulder 
(1924). Besides poetry he wrote tales 
(Konrad der Leutmnt^ &c.), essays iJLachende 
Wahrheiten) and reminiscences. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1919. 

SPODE, Josiab (17^1827), English potter, 
bom at Stoke-on-Trent, lemt his trade in 
his father's workshops, and in 1800 began to 
use bone as well as felspv in the paste, 
which resulted in porcelain of a special 
transparency and beauty. He did much to 
popularize the willow pattern and he became 
the foremost china manufacturer of his time. 
He was appointed potter to George III m 
1806. See W. B. Honey, EnglM Pottery owl 
Porcelain (1947). 
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SPOFTORTH, FMeridk Robert (1853-1926), 
Australian cricketer, known as * the demon % 
Ute greatest bowler in the history of the game, 
was bom at Balmain, Sydney. On May 27, 
1878, he took 11 wickets for 20 runs against 
the M.C.C., and during 1884 he took 218 
wickets in first-class cricket with a bowling 
average of 12*53. 

SPOHR, Ludwig (1784-1859), German com- 

S Qser, violinist and conductor, bora at 
runswick, was Kapellmeister at the court of 
Hesse-Kassel in 1822-57. Remembered 
chiefly as a composer for the violin, for which 
he 17 concertos, he also composed 

operas^ oratorios, symphonies, dtc. See his 
Autobiography (trans. 1864), Lives by 
Maiibran (1860) and Schletterer (1881), and 
D. M. Mayer, The Forgotten Master (1959). 
SPONTINI, Gasparo Liiiigi Pacifico, spon-tee' 
nee (1774- 1851), Italian composer, born near 
Jesi m the March of Ancona, went to Paris in 
1803. His operas La Vestale (1807) and 
Ferdinand Cortez (1809) were greeted with 
enthusiasm. In Berlin (1820-42) only court 
influence supported him against the public 
and the press. Hohenstaufen (1829) is his 
greatest work. Spontini was dismissed by 
Frederick- William IV in 1842. Sec Life by 
Robert (1883). 

SPOONER, William Archibald (1844-1930), 
Anglican clerg^an and educationalist, dean 
(1876-89) and warden (1903-24) of New 
ColiejK, Oxford. As an albino he suffered all 
his life from weak eyesight, but surmounted 
his disabilities with heroism and earned a 
reputation for kindness and hospitality. 
His life was bound up with his college and 
his poputanty was not lessened by his occa- 
sional scathing comments. His name is 
forever associated with his own nervous 
tendency to transpose initial letters or 
syllables — as in the * spoonerism ’ * a half- 
warmed fish • for * a half-formed wish ’. 
SPOTTISWOODE, (1) AUcia Ann, Lady John 
Scott (]8I]-I9()0), Scottish composer and 
author of Annie Laurie and other songs. 

(2) John (1565-1639), Scottish churchman, 
bedime Archbishop or Glasgow, and in 1615 
of St Andrews. He promoted episcopal 
government, and forced the Perth Assembly 
(1618) to sanction the Perth Articles. He 
officiated at the coronation of Charles I at 
Holyrood in 1633, and in 1635 was appointed 
chancellor of Scotland. Ho reluctantly en- 
tered into the king's liturgical scheme, and 
so made himself hateful to the Covenanters. 
The king compelied him to resign the 
chancellorship in 1638, and the Glasgow 
General Assembly deposed and excom- 
municated him. He died in London. His 
chief work is the History of the Church of 
Scotland {\m\ ed. by Russell 1847-51), 

(3) William (1825-83). English mathe- 
matician, physicist and publisher, bora in 
London, was educated at Harrow and Balliol, 
where he lectured in Mathematics. In 1846, 
he succeeded his father as head of the printing 
house of Eyre and Spottiswoode and did 
original work in polarization of light, 
electrical discharge m rarefied gases and 
wrote a mathematical treatise on deter- 
mhumtiL He was elected F.R.S, in 1853 and 
WM piesident of the British Association, 


Sra®NGEL, (1) Christian Konrad (1750- 
1816), German botanist, born at Brandenburg, 
became rector of Spandau, bufteglected his 
duties for his original observations of pollina- 
tion in plants and the r6le of insects, which 
aroused Darwin's interest. His nephew, 
Kurt (1766-1833), wrote histories of medicine 
(1803) and botany (1818). 

(2) Hermann Johann Philipp (1834-1906), 
German-born British chemist, bom near 
Hanover, came from Gdttingen and Heidel- 
berg for research in Oxford and London and 
remained in Britain. He invented a new 
type of vacuum pump (1865) and devised the 
U-tubc method for comparing liquid densities. 
SPRENGER, (1) Aloys (1813-93), Austrian 
orientalist, was born at Nassereut in Tsrrol. 
studied at Vienna, came to London, in 1843 
sailed to Calcutta, worked as interpreter, 
librarian, and translator, and in 1857 became 
Oriental professor at Bern. In 1881 he 
settled at Heidelberg. He wrote a great 
Leben und Lehre des Mohammed (1861-65) 
and books on the ancient geography of 
Arabia, Babylonia, &c. 

(2) Jacob, German theologian, Dominican 
and professor of Theology in Cologne, and 
Henriois Institor (Latinized form of Kramer), 
compiled the famous Malleus Maleficarum 
(1489), which first formulated the doctrine of 
witchcraft, and formed a text-book of pro- 
cedure for witch-trials. They were appointed 
inquisitors by Innocent VIII in 1484. 
SPRING, Howard (1 889- ), English novel- 

ist, born in Cardiff, from errand-boy turned 
newspaper reporter and literary critic and 
established himself as a writer by his best- 
selling Oh Absalom (1938), renamed My Son^ 
My Son, Other novels include Fame is the 
Spur (1940), Dunkerleys (1946), These Lovers 
Fled Away (1955), Time and the Hour (1957), 
as well as three autobiographical works 
(1939, 1942). And Another Thing (1946). 
SPRUNER VON MERTZ, Karl (1803-92), 
German cartographer and Bavarian general, 
whose name is associated with a great 
historical Handatlas (1837-52; 3rd ed. by 
Menko, 1862-79), 

SPURGEON, Charles Haddon (1834-92), 
English Baptist preacher, born at Kelvedon, 
Essex, became m 1854 pastor of the New 
Park Street Chapel, London. The Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, seating 6000, was erected 
for him in 1859-61 (burnt April 1898). In 
1887 he withdrew from the Baptist Union 
because no action was taken against persons 
charged with fundamental errors. Apart from 
sermons, he wrote John Ploughman's Talk 
(1869) and many other works. See Letters 
fed. by his son, 1924), Lives by Shtndler 
(1892), Fullerton (1920), and the Autobio* 
graphyy compiled by his wife and J. Harrald 
(1897-1900). 

SPURR, Joslah Edward (1870-1950), Ameri- 
can geologist, was mining engineer to the 
Sultan of Turkey (1901), geologist in the 
U.S. Geological Survey (1902) and eventually 
professor of Geology at Rollins College 
(1930-32). As a result of his work, the age 
of the Tertiary period has been estimated as 
45 to 60 million years. His exploration in 
Alaska in 1896 and 1898 was commemorated 
by the name Mt Spurt. Among oUier 
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works, he wrote Geology Applied to Mining 

SPURZHEIlSI, Johann (Christoph) Caspar, 
spoorts'him (1776-1832), German phreno- 
lojsist, bom near Trier, studied medicine in 
Vienna and became the disciple of Gall (q.v.) 
the phrenologist, and lecturing in Britain, 
gained a powerful adherent in George Combe 
(q.v.). See Memoir by Carmichael (1833). 
SqUARCIONE, Francesco, skwahr-chd^nay 
(1394-1474), Italian painter, Mantema’s 
master, founded the Paduan school of 
painters. 

SQUIER, skwJr, (1) Ephraim George (1821- 
1888), American archaeologist, bora at 
Bethlehem, N.Y., in 1841-48 was a news- 
paper editor, latterly in Ohio. He explored 
the antiquities of the Mississippi Valley, 
and then of New York, and in 1849 was 
appointed chargd d'affaires to Central 
America, in 1863 U.S. commissioner to Peru. 
Among his works are Nicaragua (1852), 
Serpent Symbols (1852), IVaikau (1855), 
Central America (1857) and Peru (1877). 

(2) Gemge Owen (1865-1934), American 
military and electrical engineer, chief signals 
officer in the U.S. army (1917), invented the 
polarizing chronophotograph sine-wave sys- 
tem of cable telegraphy and multi-line radio 
systems, &c. 

SQUIRE, Sir John Collings (1884-1958), 
j^glish author, born at Plymouth, educated 
at Blundell's and St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and was literary editor of The New 
Statesman aiid,( 1 9 1 9-34) The London Mercury, 
His leaning has been towards the lighter side 
of verse and to parody, as in Steps to Parnas- 
sus (1913) and tricks of the Trade (1917), and 
in anthologies he has been a friend to the 
minor poet. He was knighted in 1933. His 
writings also include criticisms, and short 
stories. See his autobiographical Water 
Music (1939), &c. 

SSU-MA CITIEN, soo-mah chi-yen (c, 145- 
87 B.C.), Chinese historian, born at Lungmen, 
succeeded his father in 110 b.c. as grand 
astrok)^, but incurred the emperor's wrath 
for taking the part of a friend who, in com- 
mand of a military expedition, had surren- 
dmd to the enemy. Ssu-ma Ch'ien was 
imprisoned for three years and castrated, but 
was gradually restored to favour. He is 
chiefly remembered for the Shih Chi, the 
first hitU^ of China compiled as dynastic 
histories in whidi annals of the principal 
events ate supplemented by 'princely and 
other biographies and notes on economic 
and institutional history. It had been begun 
Iw his father, Ssu-ma Tan. See Life by B. 
Watson (1958). 

S$U-MA HSIANG-JU, -sM-an^-yoo (d. 117 
B.C.), Chinese poet, born in Ch'engtu, 
Sczei^wan provmce, wrote the Tzu Hsu Fu, 
a series of poems describing and denouncing 
the irieasuies of the hunt and which hold an 
important place in Chinese literary history. 
STAAJU Mncgueme Jeanne, BarmiBe de, srahl 
(1684-1750), Flench writer of memoirs, born 
the dangler of a poor Parisian paintm; 
Cofdier, whose name riie dropped for that of 
her sttoflier, Delaunay. Her devotion to the 
Intaaests of her employer, the Duchesse de 
Madoe bfouglit her two yean In the BastIBe, 


where she had a love affair with the Chevalier 
de Menil. In 1735 she married the Baron de 
Staal. Her Mimoires (1755; trans. 1892) 
describe the world of the regracy with 
intellect, observation and a subtle irony, and 
are written in a style clear, firm and indi- 
vidual. Her (Euvres completes appeared in 
1821. See study by Frary 0663). 
STACPOOLE, Henry de Vere (1863-1951), 
British physician and writer, bora in Kin^ 
town (Don Laoghaire), Ireland. He was the 
author of many popular novels, including 
The Blue Lagoon (IW), The Pearl Fishers 
(1915) and Green Coral (1935). See Ms 
autobiographical Men and Mice (1942 and 
1945). ^ 

STA^L, (1) Aniie Louise Germaine 
Madame de (Baronne de StaSl-Holsteii)) 
(1766-1817), the greatest of French won 
writers, the only child of Necker (Q.v.), wak 
bora in Paris, April 22. In her mrlhood she 
wrote romantic comedies, tragedies, novels^ 
essays and Lettres sur Rousseau (1789). She , 
married in 1786 the Baron de Sta£l-Holstein 
(1742-1802), the bankrupt Swedish ambas- 
sador. She bore him two sons (1790 and 
1792) and a daughter (1797), but to protect 
her fortune separated formally from him in 
1798. Her vast enthusiasms and the pas- 
sionate intensity of her affections gave force 
and colour to her rich and versatile character, 
and combined to form a personality whose 
influence was irresistible. Her brilliant salon 
became the centre of political discussion, but 
the Revolution opened up new horizons for 
France; Necker s fall only hastened the 
d6nouement of the tragedy; and she quitted 
Paris for Coppet in September 1792. From 
Coppet she went to England, where at 
Mickleham in Surrey she was surrounded by 
Talleyrand and others of the French emigres. 
She joined her husband at Coppet in May 
1793, and published her Reflexions sur fe 
proces de la reine in the vain hope of saving 
Marie Antoinette. In 1795 she returned to 
Paris, where her husband had re-established 
himself as ambassador. She prepared for a 
political rdle by her Reflexions sur la paix 
interleure (1795), but was advised to return to 
Coppet Her Influence des passktns appeared 
in 1796. Bonaparte allowed her to return to 
Paris in 1797, but recrived her friendly 
advances with such studied coldness that 
admiration soon turned to hatred. In 1800 
she published her famous lAtterature et ses 
rapports avec les Institutions socUtles. She 
was again back th^Paris in 1802, when her 
salon was more brilliant than ever, and 
publiriied Delphine, a novel. At lenjgth the 
epigrams of Ck>nstant, her friencMhip wifii 
disaffected men like Moreau and Bernadotte, 
and the appearance of Necker's Hernidres 
rues exhausted the patience of Napoleon, 
and in the autumn of 1803 she received 
orders to keep for^ leagues from Paris. 
Her husband had died, and In December 1803 
she set out with her diildren for Weimar, 
where she dazried the whole court, and met 
Schiller and Goethe. At Bfuiin ahe made 
acquaintance with Augmit SchlegeL She 
next turned her steps toarards Vimuia, but 
kanied of ho* fiitiuM'^f death, and 
to Coppet* writing loudbing eulogy* 
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earactire de M. Necker. Then the set out for 
ItaW with Schlegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
and! Bonstetten, but returned to Coppet in 
which, as usual, a brilliant circle assembled, 
in June 1805 to write CorinM (1807), a 
romance, which at once brought her Euro- 
pean fame. She revisited Germany in the 
end of 1807, and began to turn for consola- 
tion to religion — she was a Protestant. Her 
famous De VAUemagne was finished in 1810, 
passed by the censor, and partly printed, 
when the whole impression was seized and 
destroyed, and herself ordered from Paris to 
Coppet The work was published by John 
Murray at London In 1813. But her exile 
had now become a bitter reality: she found 
herself encompassed with spies. She escaped 
secretly to Bern, and thence made her way to 
St Petersburg, Stockholm and (1813) London. 
In England admiration reached its climax on 
the' publication of De VAtlemagne, the most 
finished of all her works. It revealed 
Germany to the French and made Romanti- 
cism—she was the first to use the word — 
acceptable to the Latin peoples. Louis 
XVIII welcomed her to Paris in 1814, and 
the two millions which Necker had left in the 
Treasury was honourably paid to her. The 
return of Napoleon drove her from Paris, 
and she spent the winter in Italy for the sake 
of the health of Albert de Rocca, an Italian 
officer in the French service, whom she had 
married secretly in 1811. She died in Paris, 
July 14, 1817. Her surviving son and 
daughter published her unfinished Cca- 
sid^rations sur la Revolution fran^aise (1818), 
esteemed by Sainte-Beuve her masterpiece, 
the D(x Afindes d*exil (1821), and her com- 
plete works ( 1 820-2 1 ). See Lives by Stevens 
(1880), Lady Blennerhassett (Berlin 1887-89; 
trans. 188^, Wilson (1931), and studies by 
BeUa Duffy (1887), Sorel (trans. 1892), 
Cl^n (1925), Larg (trans. 1926), P. de Pange 
(1938) and Mistress to an Age by J. C. H6rold 
0959). 

(2) Nicolas de (1914-55), French painter, 
bom in St Petersburg. He studied in 
Brussels, travelled in Spain and Italy, and 
worked in Paris. His paintings were mainly 
abstract, and he made inspired use of 
rectangular patches of colour; his later 
pictures were more representational and in 
subdued colours. See the monograph by 
O. Duthuit (1950). 

STAFFORD, WliUam Howard, Ist VIscoiiat 
Stafford (1614-80), En^lsh Catholic noble- 
man, beheaded on Tower Hill as a victim of 
the peijuries of Oates (q.v.). His attainder 
was reversed in 1824. 
STAHL,(l)IbriedridiJttliiis(1802-6^ 
philosopw and politician, born of Jewish 
parents at Munich, turned Protestant, 
sttMlied taw, and published Die FhUosophie 
lies Recto (1830-37; rev. 1878). In 1840 he 
became professor of Philosophy of Law at 
Berlin, and was a leader of the reactions 
party in the First Chamber. Among his 
other works was Der christliche StMt 
(1847), in which he advocated a sovereign 
despotim based on divine right. ^ ^ 

m CKatg meum (1660-1734), Omian 
ribendst boni at Aasbacb. be^e profw^ 
Sr Ma&£a M Halle, body-phyiidaa 


(1714) to the king of Prussia and expounded 
the phlogiston theory and animism. 

STAHLBERG, Kaario Jaho (1865-1952), 
Finnish lawyer, was professor of Law at 
Helsingfors and first president (1919-25) of 
Finland. Kidnapped in 1930, he was 
narrowly defeated in 1931. 

STAINER, (!) Jakob, shiTnir (1621-83), 
Austrian violin-maker, bora at Absam near 
Hall in Tirol, made violins at Innsbruck, and 
died in a Benedictine monastery. See two 
works by Ruf (1872-92). 

(2) Sir John, stay'- (1840-1901), English 
composer, born in London, became organist 
of Magdaden College, Oxford, in 1859, and 
of St PauPs (1872), and Oxford professor of 
Music (1889). He was knightra in 1888. 
He wrote cantatas and church music, notably 
The Crucifixion (1887), also a Treatise on 
Harmony^ a Dictionary of Musical Terms 
(with W. A. Barrett), Ac. 

STAIR f a Scottish title derived from an 
A^hire village by the Dalrympie family, one 
of whom was among the Lollards of Kyle 
summoned before James IV; his great- 
grandson embraced the Reformed doctrines. 
See also Dalrymple, Hailes, and J. Murray 
Graham’s Stair Annals (1875). Its most 
noteworthy members, in chronological order, 
were: 

(1) James Dalrymple, 1st Viscount, new Ite 
(1619-95), Scottish jurist, father of (2), studied 
at Glasgow University, served in the army, 
acted as Regent in Philosophy at Glasgow, 
joined the bar (1648), and was recommended 
by Monk to Cromwell for the office of a lord 
of session. He advised the former to call a 
free parliament (1600). He was confirmed in 
office and creatra a Nova Scotia baronet in 
1664. The luckless marriage in 1669 of his ^ 
daughter Janet to Baldoon suggested to Scott 
The Bride of Lammermoor, In 1670 Dal- 
rymple was made president of ^ the Court 
of Session and member of the Privy-council; 
but when the Duke of York came to govern 
at Edinburgh in 1679 he retired to the 
country, and prepared his famous Institutes 
of the Law of Scotland, His wife and his 
tenants were devoted to the Covenant, and 
he was soon involved in a fierce dispute with 
Oaverhouse. He fled in 1682 to Holland, 
returned with the Prince of Orange, and, 
restored to the presidency, was created in 
1690 Viscount Stair. See Memoir by J. G. 
Mackay (1873), and study by A. H. Campbell 
(1954). 

(2) Sir John Dalrymple, Ist Earl of (1648- 

170*0, Scottish judge and politiciim, son of 
(1), studi^ law, and was knight^ in 1667. 
He came into violent collision with Claver- 
house, and was flung into prison in Edin- 
burgh and heavily fined, but 1686 

became king*s advocate, and in 1688 lord 
justice-clerk. Under William III ho was 
lord advocate, and as secretary of state 
from 1691 had the diief management of 
Scottish affairs. On his shoulders, therefcMre, 
with Breadalbane and the king, mainly rests 
the infamy of the massacre^ of Glencoe. 
He vras accused of mtceeding hR instractioiis 
atid lesigiied (1695). In 1703 be was 

an earl He took an active part In the 
debates and intrigues tbM led to tto 
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of Union, and died suddenly, January 8, 
1707. See Omond, Lord Advocates of 
Scotland (1883)» Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs 
of Great Britain (1788). 

(3) John Dalrymple, 2iid Earl (1673-1747), 
Scottish soldier, was bom at Edinburgh. At 
eight he shot his elder brother dead by acci- 
dent, so was exiled by his parents to Holland, 
studied at Leyden, fought under the Prince 
of Orange at Steenkerk, and ^ 1701 was 
lieutenant-colonel in the Scots Foot-guards, 
in 1706 colonel of the Cameronians. He was 
aide-de-camp to Marlborough in 1703, 
commanded an infantry brigade at Ramillies, 
was made colonel of the Scots Greys in 1706 
and in 1708 secretly married Viscountess 
Primrose. He distinguished himself greatly 
at Oudenarde (1708) and Malplaquet. 
General in 1712, he retired to Edinburgh 
to intrigue for the Hanoverian succession. 
Under George 1 he was ambassador to Paris, 
and checkmated the Pretender and Alberoni. 
Recalled in 1720, he devoted himself to 
agriculture, growing turnips and cabbages. 
Made field-marshal (1742), he was governor 
of Minorca and fought at Dettingen. 
STAKHANOV, Aleksei Grigor&vich, sti- 
Kmth*nof Russian coalminer, who started an 
incentive scheme (1935) for exceptional 
output and efficiency by individual steel 
workers, coalminers, &c. Such prize workers 
were called Stakhanovites. 

•STALIN, Joseph, properly Iosif Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili (1879-1953), Russian leader, 
bom in Georgia, was educated at the Tifiis 
Theological &minary, from which he was 
expelled for * propagating Marxism \ Join- 
ing the BolsheviK * underground *, he was 
arrested and transported to Siberia, whence 
he escaped in 1904. The ensuing years wit- 
nessed his closer identification with revolu- 
tionary Marxism, his many escapes from 
captivity, his growing intimacy with Lenin 
and Bukharin, his early disparaument of 
Trotsky, and nis co-option, in 1912, on the 
illicit Bolshevik Central Committee. With 
the 1917 revolution and the forcible replace- 
ment of the feeble Kerensky government by 
Lenin and his supporters, Stalin was appoin- 
ted commissar for nationalities and a 
member of the Politbureau; although his 
activities throughout the counter-revolution 
and the war with Poland were confined to 
organizing a Red ‘terror* in Tsaritsin — 
subsequently renamed Stalingrad. With his 
^pointment as general secretaiv to the 
Central Committee in 1922, Stalin began 
stealthily to build up the power that would 
ensure his control of the situation with 
Lenin's death. This occurring in 1924, 
Stalin took over the reins; putting his 
overriding authority to successful test in 1928 
by engineering Trotsky’s degradation and 
banishment. Stalin’s reorganization of the 
Soviets’ resources, with its successive Five 
Year Ptans, sufferM many industrial setbacks 
and encountered consistently stubborn resis- 
tance in the field of agriculture, where the 
kulaks, or peasant-proprietors, steadfastly 
ittfuseo to accept the principle of ‘ coliecdviz- 
aiion \ The measarea taken by the dictator 
In ‘discb^liie’ dioie who opposed bis will 
involved the death by execution or famine 


of up to 10 million peasantiy (1932-33). 
The blood bath which eliminam the * Old 
Bolsheviks * and the alleged right-wing 
‘intelligentsia*, and the carefully staged 
* engineers* trial *, were followed ^ a drastic 
purge of some thousands of the Officer corps, 
including Marshal Tuchachevsky, Stalin 
professing to believe them guilty of pro- 
German sympathies. Red Army forces and 
material went to the support of the Spanish 
Communist government in 1936. although 
Stalin was careful not to commit himself too 
deeply. After the Munich crisis Franco- 
British negotiations for Russian support i 
the event of war were guilefully protracte 
until they ended in the volte face of a non 
aggression pact with Hitler, which gainea 
Stalin the time to prepare for the German 
invasion he sensed to be inevitable. In 1941\ 
the prosperity of the Nazis* initial thrust into^< 
Russia could be accounted for in part by the ' 
disposal of the Red Army on the frontiers, 
ready to invade rather than repel invasion. 
Thereafter, Stalin’s strategy followed the 
traditional Muscovite pattern of plugging 
aps in the defences with more and more 
odies and trading space for time in which 
the attrition begotten of impossible climatic 
conditions could whittle away the opponents’ 
strength. Sustained by thousands or millton 

S ounds worth of war material furnished by 
ritain and America, the Red Army obedi- 
ently responded to Stalin’s astutely phrased 
call to defend not the principles of Marx and 
Engels, but * Mother Russia although the 
Red dictator lost no time in demanding a 
* Second Front * in Europe to relieve the 
strain on his unnumbered forces. Quick to 
exploit the unwarranted Anglo-American 
fear that Russia might ‘ go out of the war *, 
Stalin easily outwitted the allied leaders at 
the Teheran and Yalta conferences. Seeming 
to acquiesce in decisions he bad no intention 
of implementing, he never deviated an inch 
from the path he had marked out for 
himself. With the Red Army’s invasion of 
German soil, Soviet bayonets were encour- 
aged to penetrate far beyond the point where 
they had last been employed. Tlius Stalin’s 
domination of the Potsdam conference, 
followed by the premature break-up of the 
Anglo-American forces, left the Red dictator 
with actual possessions enlarged by 182,480 
square miles which, with ‘ satellites ’. 
increased the Soviet sphere of influence by 
763,940 square miles bearing alien but 
submissive populations totalling 134,188,000. 
While Stalin consolidated his gains an * iron 
curtain ’ was dropped to cut off Soviet Russia 
and her satellites from the outside wcHrld. 
At the same time the ‘ Ho^ain * inaugurated 
a ‘cold war* against all non-communist 
countries— which included the blockade of 
Berlin — prosecuting it with all the ruthless- 
ness, resource and illimitable Oriental cunn- 
ing at bis command. An entirely unscrupu- 
lous arrivisu Stalin consistently manipulated 
Communist-imperiaiism (or the greater glory 
of $ov»t Russia and the strengthening of 
his own autocratic sway as its satrap* He 
died, h) somewhat jiwsterious circumstances, 
ifitbeMardhor]953. See works ^ Souva- 
rise (N.D.>, L Deutscher (1949)» BaiMcbes 
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(1952), and B. M, Carr, Socialism in One 
Country^ Vol. 1 (1958), also, Stalin's fVorks, 
tram. Vol. 13 (1955). 

STAMBOLOV, Stephan Nikolov (1854-95), 
Bulgarian statesman, born at Tmova, took 
part in the rising of 1875-76. Chief of the 
Russophobe regency (1686) and premier 
(1887-94), he ruled with a strong hand. 
Forced tiien to retire, he was assassinated 
(1895). See Life by Beaman (1895). 
STAMITZ, (1) Carl Phillm (1745-1801), 
Oerman composer and violinist, son of (2), 
studied under the latter and became a 
travelling instrumentalist in Paris, London, 
St Petersburg, Prague and Nuremberg. He 
wrote 80 symphonies, one of which was for 
a double orchestra, and concertos for violin, 
viola, 'cello, flute, oboe, clarinet and harpsi- 
chord. His brother, Anton Johann Baptista 
(1754-7), was also a roving violinist and 
composer. 

(2) Johann (1717-57), Bohemian violinist 
and composer, father of (1), founder of the 
Mannheim school, was born at Havlickuv 
Brod. He first attracted attention at the 
coronation celebrations in Prague (1741) and 
was engaged by the Mannheim court, where 
he became a highly salaried court musician 
and concert master. He visited Paris (1754- 
1755). Nothing is known of his last years. 
His compositions include 74 symphonies, 
concertos for harpsichord, violin, oboe, 
flute and clarinet (the last possibly the first 
of its kind), chamber-music and a mass. A 
considerable musical innovator, he developed 
the sonata form, introduced sharp contrasts 
into symphonic movements and wrote some 
of the nnest concerto music of the 18th 
century. 

STAMP, Josiah Charles, 1st Baron Stamp of 
ShoiHands (1 880- 1941), British economist, 
bom in London, served on the Dawes 
Committee on German reparations, was 
chairman of the L.M.S. railway, director of 
Nobel Industries, and on the outbreak of 
World War II was made economic adviser 
to the government. An expert on taxation, 
he wrote on this and other financial subjects. 
He was killed in an air-raid. 


(1889); the oratorios The Three 
Holy Children (1885) and Eden (1891): the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan 
(1881), Savonarola^ The Canterbury Pilgrims 
(1884), Shamus 0*Brien (1896), Much Ado 
About Nothing (1901). The Critiq (1916); 
and he set a high standard in Englim church 
music. See his Pages from an Unwritten 
Diary (1914); Life by Greene (1935). 

(2) Leland (1824-93), American railway 
magnate, bom at Watervliet, N.Y., in 1856 
settled in San Francisco, became president 
of the Central Pacific Company, super- 
intended the construction of the line, and was 
governor of California 1861-63, and U.S. 
senator from 1 885. In memory of their only 
child, he and his wife founded and endowd 
a university at Palo Alto (1891). Sec Life 
by G. T. Clark (1932). 

STANHOPE, an English family descended 
from the first Earl of piestcrfield. Its most 
noteworthy members, in chronological order, 
were: 

(1) James, 1st Earl Stanhope (1675-1721), 
an eminent soldier and favourite minister of 
George I. See Life by B. Williams (1932). 

(2) Charles, 3rd Earl Stanhope (1753-1816), 
English scientist and politician, father of (3), 
bom in London, educated at Eton and 
Geneva, became an M.P. and married the 
sister of the younger Pitt, and his continued 
enthusiasm for the French revolution made 
him the * minority of one ’ in advocating 
non-interference in French affairs (1794) and 
peace with Napoleon (1800). Neglecting his 
wives and children, he invented a cylindrical 
biconvex lens to eliminate spherical aberra- 
tion, calculating machines, the first iron hand 
printing-press and a method of stereotyping 
adopted by the Clarendon press (180^. See 
Life by G. Stanhope and Gooch (1914). 

(3) Lady Hester Lucy (1776-1839), eldest 
daughter of (2), went in 1803 to reside with 
her uncle, William Pitt, and as mistress of his 
establishment and his most trusted confidante, 
had full scope for her queenly instincts. On 
Pitt's death (1806) the king gave her a pension 
of £1200. The change from the excitements 
of public life was irksome to her; in 1809 she 


STANDISH, Mylea (e. 1584-1656), English 
colonist, bom probably at Ormskirk, served 
in the Netherlands, and sailed with the 
Mayflower in 1620. He was military head of 
Massachusetts (against the Indians), and 
long its treasurer. Longfellow and Lowell 
wrote about his exploits against the Indians. 
See R. G. Usher, The Pilgrims and their 
Hist ory ( 1918), and Life by Porteus (1920). 

STANnELD, Clarkson (1794-1867\ Irish 
marine painter, born of Irish Catholic 
parentage at Sunderland, left the navy for 
scene-pamting. He painted Market-boats on 
the Scheldt (1826), and The Battle of Trafalgar 

S^I^ORD, (1) Sir Charles VUliers (18S2- 
1924), Irish composer, was born at Dublin, 
studied at Cambridge, Leipzig and Berlin, 
and became organist at Trinity College 
(1872-93), professor in the Royal College of 
Music (1882), and Cambridge professor 
of Music (1887). He was knighted in 1901. 
Among hts works are choral settings of 
Temiysoii's Revenge (1886) and Voyt^e 


w^as tried by the death at Corufla of her 
brother Major Stanhope, and of Sir John 
Moore, whom she had loved; and in 1810 
she left England, wandered in the Levant, 
went to Jerusalem, camped with Bedouins in 
Palmyra, and in 1814 settled on Mount 
Lebanon. She adopted Eastern manners, 
interfered in Eastern politics, and obtained 
a wonderful ascendency over the tribes 
around her, who regarded her as a sort of 
prophetess; her last years were poverty- 
stricken on account of her reckless lioeratity. 
See her Memoirs by C. L. Meryon (1845). 
Life and Letters (1913) by the Duchess of 
Cleveland; books by Hamel (1913), J. Haslip 
(1934). 

(4) PhOip Dormer, See Chesterfield. 

(5) Philip Henry, 5tfa Earl Stanhope (1805- 
1875), English historian, bom at Walmer, 
studied at Oxford, entered parliament in 
1830, was instrumental in passing the 
Copyright Act (1842), and was foreign 
under-secretary under Peel (1834-30, and 
secsetary to the Indian Board of Cotttaol 
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(1845-46). He edited Peers nemoin. He 
was known as Lord Mahon till in 1855 he 
succeeded to the earldom. His princtpai 
work was A History of England^ 1713^3 
(183d-54); and his other works indude 
Lives Misarius, Cond6 and Pitt; War of 
the S&cession in Spain, History of Spain 
under Charles II, Essays and Miscellanies. 
He was president of the Sodety of Antiquaries 
(1846) ami lord rector of Aberdeen univer- 
sity (1858). He help^ to secure the appoint- 
ment of the Historical MSS. Commission 
and the foundation of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

(6) Ward Stanhope (184(K93), Enj^sh 
politidan, second son of (5), became Con- 
smvative colonial secretary (1886) and as 
secretaiy for War (1887-92) reformed army 
administration, established the Ariity Service 
Corps and adopted the magazine rise. 

(7) James Kidiard, 7tb Earl Stanhope 

(1880- ), English politician, grandson of 

(5), served in the Boer War (1902) and the 
first World War, winning the M.C. (1916) and 
the D.S.O. (1917), became the first com- 
missioner of works (1936), first lord of the 
Admiralty (1938-39) and lord president of 
the Coundl (1939-40). 

STANISLAUS LESZCZYl^SKI, lesh-chinY 
skee (1677-1766), bom at Lemberg, was 
elected king of Poland in 1704, but in 1709 
was driven out by Peter the Great to make 
room for Augustus 11 (q.v,). He formally 
abdicated in 1736, receiving the duchies of 
Lorraine and Bar; and he died of a burning 
accident at Lun6vtlle. Sec also Poni atowski. 
STANISLAVSKY, professional name of 
Koostantin Sergeivitcb Alexeyev (1865-1938), 
Russian actor, producer and teacher, born m 
Moscow. His first notable production was 
in 1891, Tolstoi’s Fruits of Enlightenment, 
when he joined the Moscow Arts Theatre 
in 1898 he was able to develop his theories 
to the full. These were: to present an 
illusion of reality by means of a hif^ly 
stylized combination of acting, setting and 
piroduction, based on an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the background and psychology of the 
characters. His * method * was most suc- 
cessful in Chehov, Gorky, Maeterlinck and 
Andreyev. A superb actor, be gave up 
acting because of illness, but his influence on 
the fibeaire ronains enormous. See his 
autobiogratdiical My life in Art (1924), his 
po^ufflous Stanislavsky rehearses Othello 
0^, study by D. Maaairshack (WJ), 
ai^ Sttmisbtvdtf 8 Legacy, ed. and trans. B. R. 


Hapgood (1959). 
StmUBX, (1). J 


t vt/. See DEasY (Earl of). 

(2) Arw Pcnthya (1815-81), Endish 
divw horn at Aklerlcy rectory, C2ieshiie, 
educated at Riid>y tmder Arnold, whose LMe 
he wrote (18^), and at Balliol, won the 
Ireland and Newdigate prizes, and In 1839 
was eieeted fellow of University College and 
toc^ tMm. He travelled extensively in the 
aocompanied the Prince of Wales to 
theHdy Land, in 1851 became a canon of 


UAUcIi Anglicans eonld never 
hbn Ibr 


preaching in Scottish Presbyterian pulpits. 
He was pre-eminently representative of the 
broadest theology of the Church of Endand. 
He cared little for systematic theology and 
not at all for the pi^nsions of the priest- 
hood; whilst he regarded as * infinitely tittle * 
the controversies about postures, lights, 
vestments and the like. His numerous works 
include Memorials of Canterbury (1854), 
Sinai and Palestine (185Q, Lectures on the 
Jewish Church (1865), Memorials of West* 
minster Abbey (1868), Christian Institutions 
(1881). See Lives by G. O. Bradley (1883), 
R. E. Prothero 0893), and A Victorian Dean, 
ed. A. V. Baillie and H. BoUtho (1930). ] 

(3) Sir Henry Morton (1841-1904), British 
explorer and journalist, was bom of un- 
married parents at Denbigh, Wales, and\at 
first bore the name of John Rowlands, m 
1859 he worked his way as a cabin-boy to 
New Orleans, where he was adopted by\a 
merchant named Stanley, whose name hp 
assumed. He served in the Confederate 
army and U.S. navy, contributed to several 
journals, and in 1867 joined the Hew York 
Herald. As its special correspondent he 
accompanied Lord Napier’s Abyssinian 
expedition; and the first news of the fall of 
Magdala was conveyed to Britain by the 
New York Herald, Stanley next went to 
Spain for his paper, and in October 1869 
received from Mr Gordon Bennett the laconic 


instruction, * Find Livingstone *. But first he 
visited Egypt for the opening of the Suez 
Canal, and travelled through Palestine, 
Turkey, Persia and India. In March 1871, 
he left Zanzibar for Tanganyika and on 
November 10 he ’found’ Livingstone at 
Ujiji. The two explored the north end of 
Lake Tanganyika, and settled that it had no 
connection with the Nile basin. In 1872, he 
returned alone and published How 1 found 
Livingstone. An expedition under Stanley, 
who had followed tne Ashanti campaign for 
the New York Herald, was fitted out jointly 
by the Herald and the DaUy Telegraph to 
complete Livingstone’s work, and in August 
1874 be left Eomand for Ba^moyo. Thence 
he made for the Victoria Nyanza, circum- 
navigated Uie lake, formed a close friendship 
with King Mtesa of Uganda, next determined 
the shape of Lake Tanganyika, passed down 
the Lualaba to Nyangwe, and traced the 
Congo to the sea. Having published Through 
the Dark Continent (187$, in 1879 he aj^in 
went out to found, under the auspioes of the 
kio8 of the Beighms, the Coniw Free State, 
having been refused hi^ in England. He 
took pan in the Congo Congress at Berlin jn 
1884-85. In March 1886 his expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha (q.v«) landed at the 
mouth of the Congo. In lime he te(l a P^t 
of his 650 men under M^cht BarttekH the 
Aniwimt, and with 388 men mardied into 
theforesL Disaster overtook the rear 
but Emin and Statdey met in Antil 1888 on 
the shores of Lake Albert Am rriieying 
the rearguard he rettttned vridi BiaJ^ 
to ibe east coast and Bagainoyo was readiea 
in 

Edward ami Mowit Mxmiaui. InttfO be 
mmM th« artist. Mttii Omioflijf 
Ha was natuftitod im « m 
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1892» and sat as a Unionist for l^ambeth 
(1895>1900). He died May 9. 1904, Other 
works are a novel, My Kalulu (1873), 
Coomassie and Magtkda (1874), The Congo 
(1885), In Darkest ^rica; or^ The Rescue of 
Emin (1890), My Dark Companions and their 
Strange Stories (1893). My Early Travels in 
America and Asia (189S). See his auto- 
biomphy (1909), Wassermann, Bula Mataria 
(1932), Life by Anstruther (1956). B. FarweJl, 
The Man Who Presumed (1958), and T. 
Sterling, Stanleys Way (1960). 

(4) John (1713-86). English composer, 
bom in London, was blind from the age of 
two. having fallen on a stone hearth while 
holding a <mina bowl, but his musical talent 
was such that he became organist at All 
Hallows, Bread Street, at the age of eleven. 
Later he held posts at St Andrew’s, Holbom. 
and at the Inner Temple. His compositions, 
which include oratorios (Z//n/-i and The Fall of 
Egypt\ cantatas, organ voluntaries, concetti 
^ossi and instrumental sonatas, have won 
increasing recognition, and Stanley is today 
regarded as one of the greatest of 18th- 
century English composers. 

(5) Thomas (1625-78), English author, 
born at Cumberlow, Herts, studied at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, practised law, and 
published translations from the Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian poets: 
but his great works were the History of 
Philosophy (1655-62) based on Diogenes 
Laertius, and an edition of Aeschylus, with 
Latin translation and commentary (1663 64), 
See the Poems^ ed. Brydges (1814-15, with 
Life); Original Lyrics, ed. Miss Guiney 
(1907). 

Venetla. See Dioby (1). 

(7) WeiideUMenNiith(19<>4- ), American 
biochemist, educated at Eariham College 
and Illinois University, did important work 
on the chemical nature of viruses. He isolated 
and crystallized the tobacco mosaic virus and 
worked on sterols and stereoisomerism. He 
received the Joint award of a Nobel prize in 
1946, 

(8) WIBta (1858-1916), American electri- 
cal engineer, after working for Maxim, set 
up on hia own and invented the transformer. 
His work also included a long-range trans- 
mission system for alternating current. 

STANSGATE, Wiliam Wei^ood Beim, Ist 
VIscioiiiit (1877-1960), Engli* politician, was 
a Liberal M.P, from 1906 until 1927, when 
he joined the Labour Party and was next year 
dected for N. Aberdeen. In 1929-31 he was 
secretary for India and in 1945-46 secreta^ 
for air. He won the D.S.O. and D.F.C. in 
World War I, served in the R.A,F. in World 
War 11, and was mated a viscount in 1941. 
STAKTOM, BMb McMutm (1814-69), 
American lawyer and statesman, was bom at 
Steubenville. He rose to legal prominence 
when he successfully opposed the plan for 
Mdj^ the Ohio at Ceding on the grounds 
of inicmmtce with navigation. He was 
secretary m war under^Onwln, was sw- 
pmdadw Idhnsoo (1867) and re-instated by 
the Senate. When Jolmspn^s impeachment 
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CoUesn, Oxford, was bom near Torrington, 
was favoured by Edward II, and was be- 
headed by the insurgent Londoners. 
STAPLETON, Thomas (1535-98), English 
controversial theologian, bom at Henneld, 
Sussex, educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, became prebendary of 
Oiichestcr, but was deprived of his prebend 
in 1563, went in 1569 to Douai, b^me a 
professor there and in 1590 at Louvain. A 
learned Catholic controversialist in Latin, 
he is remembered for his fine Elizabethan 
English prose translations of Bede (Antwerp 
1565; ed. Hereford, 1930), and his careful 
Latin life of Sir Thomas More (Douai 1588; 
trails. Hallett, 1928). 

STARK, (1) Johannes (1874-1957), German 
physicist, was educated at Munich and 
became professor at Wfirzburg. He dis- 
covered the Stark effect concerning Uie 
splitting of spectrum lines by subjecting the 
light source to a strong electro-static field, 
and also the Doppler effect in canal rays. He 
was awarded a Nobel prize in 1919. 

(2) John (1728-1822), American general, 
saw much service against the Indians, by 
whom he was captured (1752). He served at 
Bunker’s Hill, and won a victory at Benning- 
ton (1777). He was a member of the court- 
martial which condemned Andr6. 

STARLET, James (1831-81), English inventor, 
bom at Alboume, Sussex, worked in Coven- 
try, invented a sewing-machine and the 
‘ Coventry * tricycle and * Ariel * geared 
bicycle and set up as a manufacturer of these. 
STARLING, Ernest Henry (1866-1927), 
English physiologist, bom in London, was 
lecturer in Physiology at Guy’s Hospital and 
later professor at University Colle|[e. He 
introduced the term hormones for the internal 
secretions of the ductless glands and, with 
Bayliss, discovered the intestinal hormone 
secretin (1902). He wrote Principles of 
Human Physiology (1912). 

STAS, Jean Servals (1813-91), Belgian diem»t» 
bom at Louvain, was professor of Chemistry 
at Brussels. He developed more up-to-date 
methods for determination of atomic weights 
and analysis. He apparently disproved Pxout’s 
hypothesis. 

STASSEN, Harold Edward (1907- ), Ameri- 
can politician, bom at West St Paul, Minne- 
sota. He studied law at the University of 
Minnesota, and, entering local politics, 
became when thirty-one years old, the 
youngest governor in Minnesota history. 
He served in the navy in the second World 
War, failed in 1948 and 1952 to secure 
the Republican presidentiid nomination, and 
became administrator of foreign aid under 
President Eisenhower. As first secretary for 
disarmament he represented the U.S. at the 
London disarmament conference in 1957. 
He resided in 1958 following disagreements 
with John Foster Dulles (q.v.). He wrote 
Where I Stand (mrf. 

STATIUS, PttUlQS Panliiliis (c. a.i>. 45-96), 
Latin poet, bom at Naples, fiouiiriied eg a 
court poet and a brilliant improviaer in the 
favour of Domitian till 94, whed iie retiied 
to Naples. His ThebOSt an on ^ 
struggte between die bSothm Meodse mud 
PnlynsDos of Thebes, is tedious, is a UfliMale, 
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marred by over*aIljteration and allusiveness, 
but redeemed by exquisite passages. Of 
another epic, the Achillets, only a fragment 
remains. His Silvae^ or occasional verses, 
have freshness and vigour. Dante {Purgatorh 
xxit, S9) refers to him. 

STAUDINGER, Hermann, shtow'- (1881- 
), German chemist, bom at Worms, was 
professor of Organic Chemistry at Freiburg 
(1926-51) and was awarded the Nobel prize 
for chemistry in 1953 for his research in 
mac ro^mo lecular chemistry. 

STAUFFENBURG, Count Berthold von, 
shtow'fin-boorg (1907-44), German soldier, 
t>Qm in Bavaria, was a colonel on the General 
Staff in 1944. One of the ringleaders, he 
placed the bomb in the unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate Adolf Hitler on July 20, 1944. 
He was shot next day. 

STAUNTON, Howard (1810-74), English 
Shakespearean scholar and chess-player, 
studied at Oxford, and settled down to 
journalism in London. His victory in 1843 
over M. St Amand made him the champion 
chess-player of his day. He wrote The 
Chess-player's Handbook (1847), &c. His 
Shakespeare (1858-60) contained excellent 
textual emendations. 

STAVISKY, Serge Alexandre (18867-1934), 
French swindler, born in Kiev. He came to 
Paris in 1900 and became naturalized in 1914. 
He floated fraudulent companies, liquidating 
the debts of one by the profits of its successor 
until, in 1933, he was discovered to be 
handling bonds to the value of more than 
five hundred millions francs on behalf of the 
municipal pawnshop in Bayonne. Stavisky 
fled to Chamonix and probably committed 
suicide; but in the meantime the affair 
had revealed widespread corruption in the 

S verament and ultimately caused the down- 
1 of two ministries. Stavisky was found 
guilty during a trial that ended in 1936 with 
the conviction of nine other persons. 

STEAD, WiHhus Thomas (1849-1912), English 
journalist, bom at Embleton, Alnwick, and 
educated at Wakefield, was a Darlington 
editor 1871-80, and then on the Pall Mali till 
1889, from 1883 as editor. He got three 
months over the * Maiden Tribute * (1885), 
founded his Review of Reviews^ and worked 
for peace, spiritualism, the * civic church % 
and friendship with Russia. Pro-Boer, he 
yet admired Cecil Rhodes. He was drowned 
in the Titanic disaster, April 15, 1912. See 
Lives by his daughter (1913), Whyte (1925). 
STBOMAN. (1) Cbarlea (1753-1812), Ameri- 
can historian, bom at Philadelphia, Pa., 
wrote a standard history (with valuable maps) 
of the American Revolutionary War from the 
Britf^ point of view (1794). 

(2) Etaand Oarewse (1833-1908). Ameri- 
can poet and critic, bom at Hartford, Conn., 
studied at Yale, was war-correspondent of the 
Neyr York World 1861-63, and then turned 
a New York stockbroker and banker. He 
publtslied Poems (i860), Victorian Poets 
(1875), Jater Allan Poe (1880), Poets of 
America 0886), Nature of Poetry (1892), 
ytetorian Antkohgy See, SeeStedman 

and O oold, Ufe md Letters, 

(1871-1956), EnsUsh 
joiifiiali^^ author, bom in Long Melford. 


In 1896, as correspondent in Berlin, he began 
his long association with The Times, later 
becoming correspondent in Rome and Vienna, 
foreign editor during the first World War, 
when be directed much Allied propaganda, 
and editor from 1919 until his resignation In 
1922. From 1923 to 1930 he was proprietor 
and editor of The Review of Reviews, He 
wrote many authoritative books on European 
history and affairs, and lectured on Central 
European history at King's College, London, 
from 1925 to 1938. 

STEELE, Sir Richard (1672-1729), English 
essayist, dramatist and politician, was bon^ 
in Dublin and educated at CharterhouseL 
where Addison was a contemporary, and 
Merton College, Oxford, whence he entered 
the army as a cadet in the Life Guards.\ 
Reacting against the ‘ irreflularity * on 
military life, he wrote The Christian Hero\ 
(1701), to show that the gentlemanly virtues \ 
can be practised only on a Christian basis. 
He next wrote three comedies, The Funeral, 
or Grief d la mode (1702), The Tender Husband 
(1703) and The Lying Lover (1704). In 1706 
he became gentleman waiter to Prince 
George of Denmark, and in 1707 Harley 
appointed him gazetteer. Steele's first 
venture in periodical literature. The Tatler, 
ran from April 1709 to January 1711 and was 
published on Tuesdays, lltursdays and 
Saturdays to suit the outgoing post-coaches. 
It had a predecessor in Defoe's Review, and 
like the Review included items of current 
news, but after No. 83 it concentrated on the 
social and moral essay, with occasional 
articles on literature, usually from the pen of 
Addison who had joined forces with Steele 
at the eighteenth issue. The chief fare, 
however, was social comedy, which covered 
the affectations and vices of society. These 
were exposed by humorous raillery, with the 
aim of putting the Christian at ease in society. 
Christianity was to become fashionable and 
to this end— for formal preaching w^as 
unpalatable — a wealth of concrete social 
situations and types was created, including 
coffee-house politicians, ' pretty fellows 
pedants and bores at every level of society. 
The coffee-houses and chocolate-houses 
provided most of these types, but society 
women and the family were the theme of 
many of the articles, for Steele's plea in The 
Christian Hero for a more chivalrous attitude 
to women implied the correction of female 
frivolity in high places and the insistence on 
the familv as the source of genuine hapipiness. 
Types which satisfy the moralist's notion of 
good-breeding alliira to virtue — Sopbronius, 
the true gentleman (No. 21), Paulo, the 
generous merchant (No. 2$), Aspasia^ the 
ideal woman, Ac. — offset the satirical 
portraits. Aspasta, Identified as Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, evoked Steele's famous 
tribute ' to behold her is an immediate check 
to loose behaviour; and to love her is a 
liberal education '. Steele is ^haps at his 
best in scenes of domestic felicity (cf. Nos. 
95, 104 and 150), and here we note the 
intrusion of bourgeois sentiment and morality 
which is to be the marie of the age, in contrast 
to the aristocratic ethos of the Restoration. 
The bet^nnmgi of the domestic novel ere 
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here, not only in the relations between the 
pMudonymous editor^ Isaac Bickerstaff, and 
his half-sister Jennie, but in numerous 
conversation-pieces and in the social context 
provided by the Trumpet Club, forerunner 
of the more famous Spectator Club which 
Steele first outlined in No. 2 of that periodical 
though Addison wrote most of the articles. 
In 1713 Steele entered Parliament, but was 
expelled the following year on account of a 
pamphlet. The Crisis, written in favour of 
the house of Hanover, a cause to which his 
periodical The Englishman was also devoted. 
He was rewarded on the succession of George 
1 with the appointment of supervisor of 
Drury Lane theatre, and a knighthood 
followed. In 1718 a difference on constitu- 
tional procedure led to an estrangement from 
Addison, who was in the Ministry, and loss of 
his olfice. In 1722 financial troubles made 
him retire to Wales, where he died in 1729. 
His letters to his wife dearest Prue *), 
whom he married in 1707, attest the sincerity 
of his preachments on married love. The 
standard Life is by G. A. Aitkcn (2 vols. 
1889), but see also Sir Richard Steele by 
Willard Connely (1934). The Toiler was 
published in full, 4 vols. by G. A. Aitken, in 
1898-99; the Correspondence by R. Blan- 
chard 1941. 

STEELL, Sir John (1804- 91), Scottish sculp- 
tor, bom at Aberdeen, was educated as an 
artist at Edinburg and Rome. Most of his 
chief works are in Edinburgh, including the 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
(1852), and that of Prince Albert (1876), for 
which Steell was knighted. 

STEEN, Jan, stayn (1626-79), Dutch painter, 
born at Leyden, the son of a brewer, joined 
the Leyden guild of painters in 1648 and next 
year went to The Hague until 1654, after- 
wards following his father's trade at DelfL 
He spent his last years as an innkeeper at 
Leyden. His best works were genre pictures 
of social and domestic scenes depicting the 
everyday life of ordinary folk with rare insight 
and subtle humour, as in The Music Lesson 
(Nat. Gall,), The Chastening Feast (Wallace 
Coll.), Tavern Company, The Doctor^s Visit, 

STEENSEN, Nieto, Sec Stensen. 

STEENSTRUP, (!) Johannes (1844-1935), 
Norwegian antiquarian, son of (2), was 
rofessor of Northern Antiquities at Copen- 
agen (1877) and wrote Normannerne 
(I876"8?n a book about Viking times, &c. 

(2) Johannes lapetus Smith (1813-97), 
zoologist, father of (1). born at Vang in 
Norway, was professor of Zoology at Copen- 
hagen (1845-85). His books treat of ner- 
mapfaurc^tism, alternation of generations, 
flounders’ eyes, and Cephalopods; and he 
explored the kitchen-middens of Denmark 
for prdUstoric relics. 

STMnWI JK, Hendrik van, stayn'vik (c. 1550- 
1603), Dutchjiainter of architectural interiors 
settled at Frankfurt in 1579. His son 
Hendrik (1580-1649), also a painter, came 
to London by Van Dyck’s advice in 1629. 

STEER, Philip WItoon (1860-1942), Bnglisli 
painter, was bora at Birkenhead and studied 
at Paris. He began as an exponent of Impres* 
siontsm and to this added a traditionally 


English touch. A founder and faithful 
member of the New English Art Club, he 
taught at the Slade. He excelled, too, as a 
figure painter, as shown in the Pitti Self- 
Portrait, The Music Room (Tate), and the 
Portrait of Mrs Hammersley, painted in the 
style of Gainsborough. He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1931. See Life by D. S. MacCoU 
(1945) and study by R. Ironside (Phaidon 
1943). 

STEEVENS, George (1736-1800), English 
Shakespearean commentator, called by 
Gifford ‘ the Puck of commentators born 
at Stepney, was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. His reprint from the 
original quartos of Twenty Plays of Shaken 
speare (1766) brought him employment as 
Johnson’s collaborator in his edition (1773). 
Jealous of Malone (q.v.), Steevens, issued a 
doctored text using his own emendations 
(1793-1803), which held authority till 
Boswell’s publication of Malone’s Variorum 
Shakespeare (1821). See 1. D’lsraeli, ‘On 
Puck the C^ommentator ’ in Curiosities of 
Literature (1817). 

STEFAN, Joseph(1835-93), Austrian physicist, 
born near Klagenfurt, became professor at 
Vienna in 1863. He proposed Stefan’s law 
(or the Stefan-Boltzmann law), that the 
amount of energy radiated per second from 
a black body is proportional to the fourth 
power of the absolute temperature. 
STEFANSSON, VUhikImur (1879- ), 

Canadian arctic explorer, born of Icelandic 
parents at Arnes, Manitoba, in 1879, explored 
Arctic America and wrote on the Eskimos. 
See his Unsolved Mysteries of the Arctic 
(1939), Greenland (1943), &c. 

STEFFANI, Agostino (1654-1728), Italian 
priest, operatic composer, diplomatist, friend 
of Handel, born at Castelfranco, in 1688 
settled at Hanover court. He wrote a fine 
Stabat Mater, several operas and vocal duets. 
STEIN, stin, (1) Sir Aurel (1862-1943). British 
archaeologist, born at Budapest, held 
educational and archaeological posts under 
the Indian government, for which from 1900 
he made important explorations in Chinese 
Turkestan and Central Asia. 

(2) Charlotte von (1742-1827), the friend of 
Goethe, married in 1764 the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar’s Master of the Horse. Her friend- 
ship with Goethe was broken suddenly 
(1788), but renewed before her death. 
Goethe’s Letters to her were published in 
1 848-S 1 . See works by DOntzer (1 874), Bode 
(1910), Calvert (1877). 

(3) Gertrude (1874-1946), American writer, 
born in Allegheny, Pa. She studied psjycho- 
loey under William James, and medicine at 
Johns Hopkins; but settled in Paris, where 
she was absorbed into the world of experi- 
mental art and letters. She sometimes 
attempted to apply the theories of abstract 
painting to her own writing, whidi led to a 
magnified reputation for obscurity and 
meaningless repetition. Her first book. 
Three Lives (1908), reveals a srasitive ear for 
speech-rhythms^ and by far the larger part of 
her work is immediately comprehensible. 
Her influence on contemporary artists — 
particularly Picasso— is probably than 
she imagined, though her ooBedloii of 
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pictures was representative of the best of its 
era. Her main works include Tender Buttons 
(1914i The Making of Americans (1925), The 
Aumiogrmhy of Alice B, Toklas (1933), Four 
Saints in Three Acts (1934) and Everybody's 
Autobiography (1 93^. See Life by E. Spriggc 
by Sutherland (1951L and J.M. 


(196iQ). 

(4) Hefanrich Friedrich Carl, Baron vom 
(1757-1831), Prussian Liberal statesman and 
German nationalist, bom at Nassau, entered 
the service of Prussia in 1780, and became 
president of the Westphalian chambers 
(1796). His tenure as secretary for trade 
(1804-07) was unfruitful and he resigned, 
only to be recalled after the treaty of Tilsit, 
when he quickly wrought such changes as 
laid the foundations of Prussians subsequent 
greatness. He abolished the last relics of 
serfdom, created peasant proprietors, extir- 
pated monopolies and hindrances to free 
trade, promoted municipal government, and 
supported Schamhorst in his schemes of 
army reform. Napoleon insisted upon his 
dismissal, and Stein withdrew (1808) to 
Austria, but not before issuing his Political 
Testament. In 1812 he went to St Petersburg 
and built up the coalition against Napoleon. 
From the battle of Leipzig to the Congress of 
Vicima he was the ruling spirit of the oppo- 
sition to French imperialism. Stein liberal- 
ized the Prussian state, but at the same time 
fostered the dangerous myth of German 
destiny and aggressive nationalism, not least 
by founding the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica in 1815. See Lives by L R. Seeley 
<1878), F. Schnabel (1931) and G. Ritter 
(Stuttgart 1958). 

Srjri2NKCK,Jolm Ernest, ). 

American novelist, bom at Salinas, Califor- 
nia. Tortilla Flat (1935), his first novel of 
repute, is a faithful picture of the shifting 
pabanos of Califoraia, foreshadowing the 
solidari^ which characterizes bis major 
work, The Grapes of Wrath 0939), a study 
of the poor in the face of disaster and 
threatens disintegration. His journalistic 
grasp of slguUicaot detail ana pictorial 
essence make this book a powerful plea for 
consideration of human values and common 
justice. It led, like Uncle Tom's Cabin, to 
much-needed rmrm, and won for Steinbeck 
tte 1940 Pulitzer prize. His other works 
fodttde Of Mice and Men (1937) and The 
Moan is bown (1942), and the Ufmt*hearted 
a^ humorous Cannery Row (1945), The 


ah/radr, (I) dakob (1796-1863), 
Oerman-Swiss geometrician, bom at Utzen- 
doii; from 1834 was professor at Berlin, 
pioneered * synthetic * geometry, particularly 
tins properties of geometrical constructions, 
langBi w curves. His coltocted works were 
edited by Weierstrass (Berlin 1881-82). 

m iMelf (1861-1925), Austrian sodal 
l^uloiopher* founder ai * anthroposophy *. 
htm gt KraHJevic,. stoi^cd science imd 
mi^beauitics slm edited Goethe s scientific 
at Weimar (1890-97) before coming 
under Ae »pell ^Aniw Bwt 
Md the TbeoswMitt. In 1912, 


however, he propounded his^own ‘sdenoe* 
of spirituality and established the * Ooethe- 
anum\ a school at Dornach near Basel 
where he applied his theories educationally. 
He claimed that in modem times, the psycho- 
logically valuable, play-acting, myth-making 
and artistic activities had become isolated 
from the practical activities of life and aimed 
at reuniting them for therapeutic and 
especially for educational purposes. Rudolf 
Steiner schools have since spread throughout 
Western Europe and to other parts of the 
world. See his Die Philosophie der Freiheit 
(1894; trans. 1916), Die Aufgahe der Geistes- 
wissenschaft und deren Bau in Domdeh 
(1916; trans. 1917), and studies by Edmtu|ds 
(1955) and Weisshaar (1958). 

STEINITZ, WilUam, shiWits (1836-19 
Czech chess-champion of the world (1862 
1894), was bora at Prague. 

STEINLEN. I1i6opliile Alexandre, shttnl 
(1859-1923), Swiss painter and illustrate 
bora at Lausanne, settled in Paris, made hii 
name as a poster-designer and by his work in 
French illustrated papers. 

STEENMETZ, shtWmets, (1) Carl Friedrich 
von (1796-1877), Prussian general, boro at 
Eisenach, fought through me campaign of 
1813-14, and in 1866 routed three Austrian 
corps at Ndchod and Skalitz. In 1870 he 
commanded the right wing of the German 
advance; but he proved unequal to the task, 
and after Gravelotte was appointed governor- 
general of Posen and Silesia. 

(2) Quirks Proteus (1865-1923), American* 
electrical engineer, born in Breslau, educated 
at the Technical High School, Berlin, 
emigrated to America, discovered magnetic 
hysteresis, a simple notation for calculating 
alternating current circuits, Ac. 
STEINTHAL, HeymasD, shtin'tahl (1823-99^, 
German philologist, boro at Grdbzig in 
Anhalt, in 1850 became lecturer on Philology 
at Berlin, and in 1863 extra-ordinaxy profes- 
sor. He wrote The Origin of Language 
(1851), Ac. 

STEINWAY, Heinrich EueOaid, srteS orig. 
Steinweg, -veiw (1797^70, German-bora 
American piano-maker, established a piano- 
factoiy in Brunswick, but in 1850 transfened 
the business to New York, leaving his son, 
Theodor, to carry on the German branch, 
which the latter eventually handed over to 
the Orotian family and joined his father in 
America. 

S1EM3HAL, pseud, of Marie Henri Beyle 
(1783-1842), Pxencih writer, bora in Grenoble. 
He was a soldier fihder Napoleon and served 
through the disastrous Russian campaign of 
1812. In 1821 he settled in Paris. After the 
revolution of 1830 he was appointed Consul 
at Trieste and then at Civitaveodiia. He 
wrote biographies of Haydn (1814), Rossini 
(1824) and others, a histo^ of Italian painting 
(1817), and the vky popular novets Idr which 
he is best known, Le Rouge et k Nok (1831) 
and La Chartreuse de Forme (1839). Unap- 
preciated in hfs own rime, his works had 
conriderable from 1880 onwards, when 
his influenoe on the later reaUatt became felt 
See studies by Mdlia (I9I0L Gieeu (1939), 
Manineau (1945), Bar^ (1947). See 
the auiobtegrapmm life of Uemry Brulard^ 
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SraNSKN, Of Steenson or Steno, Niels (1638-* 
168Q, Danish anatomist, geologist and 
theologjui, bom at Copenhagen; brought 
up a strict Lutheran, he settled in Florence, 
turned Catholic and became bishop and in 
1677 vicar-apostolic to North Germany. He 
was the first to point out the true origin of 
fossil animals Oo69), explain the structure of 
the earth's crust and dififerentiate between 
stratified and volcanic rocks. As a physician 
to the grand duke of Florence, he gained a 
conuderable reputation, discovered Steno's 
duct of the parotid gland and explained the 
function of me ovaries. 

STEPHAN, HeMch ?on (1831-97), German 
administrator, was the chief promoter of the 
International Postal Union (1874). 
STEPHANUS BYZANTIUS, a Greek geo- 
graphical writer of the Sth century a.d., lived 
at Constantinople, wrote a geographical 
dictionary. 

STEPHEN, St, one of the seven chosen to 
manage the finance and alms of the early 
church. Tried by the Sanhedrim for blas- 
phemy, he was stoned to death— the first 
Christian martyr. 

STEPHEN} the name of ten popes, of whom 
the following are noteworthy: 

St^hen 1, saint, martyr and pope (254- 
257), maintained against Cyprian that 
heretics baptized by heretics need not be 
rebaptized. 

Stephen fl died two days after his 
election (7S2), and so often is not reckoned 
as a pope. 

Stepheo H or 111, pope (752-757), when 
Rome was threatened by the Lombards, 
turned to Pepin, king of the Franks, who 
forced the Lombards to withdraw, and gave 
the pope the exarchate of Ravenna, the real 
foundation of the temporal power. 
STEPHEN (I0977-nM), kmg of Enriand, 
was the third son of Siepben, Count of Blois, 
by Adda, daughter of William the Conqueror 
(q.v.). He was sent in 1114 to the court of 
his uncle, Henry 1, received from him the 
countship of Moitain in Normandy, and 
acquired that of Boulogne by marriage. 
When Henry 1 resolved to settle the crown on 
his daughter Matilda or Maud, Empress of 
Germany, and afterwards wife of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Stephen with the rest swore 
fealty to her, but on Henry’s death (December 
1, 1135), he hurried over from Normandy, 
was enthusiastically received, and was 
crowned on the 22nd. He attempted to 
strengthen his position by the help of 
Fleming mercenaries, and he made more 
enemies than friends by the favours he heaped 
<m some dT the great lords. King David of 
Scotland Invaded the north on Matilda’s 
behalf, was defeated near Northallerton 
(1138), but retained Cumberland. The first 
powenhl enemy that the king made was 
Robert, Bait of Gloucester, an illegitimate 
son of Henry 1; next he arrayed apinst 
hhnsetf the clergy, by bis quarrel with the 
jittticiar, Bt^op Roger of Salisbury. The 
le^ now felt into sheer anarchy; thebaimis 
laundered and burned at thdr pleasure. In 
1139 Mi&lda tended at Arundel, In 1141 


took Stephen prisoner at Lincoln, and was 
acknowledged queen, but her harshness and 
gmd soon dis£^ted Englishmen. The men 
of London rose, and she fled to Winchester. 
In November 1141 Stephen regained his 
lib^ty, and 1142 saw him again in the 
ascendant. In 1148 Matilda Anally left 
England, but her son Henry (see Henry U) 
in 1153 crossed over to En^and, and forced 
Stephen to acknowledge him as his successor. 
Stephen died at Dover, October 24, 1154. 

STEPHEN, the name of five kings of Hungary : 

Stephra I, Saint (c. 975-1038), first king of 
Hungary from 997 was baptiz^ about 995, 
formed Pannonia and Dacia, inhabited by 
semi-independent Ma^ar chiefs, into a 
regular kingdom, organized Christianity, and 
laid the foundation of many institutions 
surviving to this day. He received from 
Pope Sylvester III the title of ‘Apostolic 
King’, and was canonized in 1087. See 
B. H6man, Szent Istvdn (1938). 

STEPHEN (1533-86), king of Poland, uncle 
of Elizabeth Bathori (q.v.), succeeded to the 
throne in 1576. A bom ruler and soldier, he 
won campaigns against Ivan the Terrible 
(1579-81), but his plans for Hungary’s 
liberation from Turkish rule were cut short 
by his early death. 

STEPHEN, (1) James (1758-1832), English 
lawyer, grandfather of (2) and (3), bom at 
Poole, became a parliamentary-reporter, a 
colonial official at St Kitts in the West Indies, 
which experience turned him into a slavery 
abolitionist. He married Wilberforce’s 
sister (1800), entered parliament (1808) and 
became colonial under-secretary. He was the 
author of The Slavery of the British West 
Indies (1824-30). 

(2) Sir James Fitzjames, 1st Bart. (1829- 
1894), British jurist, grandson of (1), bom 
at Kensington, was a legal member of the 
Viceregal Council (1869-72), professor of 
Common Law at the Inns of Court (1875-79) 
and a judge of the Hi^ Court (1879-91). 
Holding in the main a retributive theory of 
punishment, he wrote a standard History of 
the Criminal Law (1883) and was responsible 
for the Indian Evidence Act. See Lives by 
his brother (3) and L. Radzinowicz (1958). 

(3) Sir Leslie (1832-1904), English critic, 
biographer, mountaineer and pnilosopber, 
brother of (2), bom at Kensington, educated 
at Eton and King’s College, London, and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he became 
fellow and tutor until reading the works of 
Mill, Kant and Comte made him openly 
reject Christianity, and he was (1875) obliged 
to give up bis tutorship (1864) and relin- 
quished hts orders. He later b^me presi- 
dent of Ethical Societies in London, neatly 
popularized the term * agnostic ’ eoi^ by 
Huxley in 1870, and published his collected 
addresses to these societies under the title 
Essays on Free Thirdiing and Plain Speaking 
(1873) and An Agnostic*s Apology (1893). 
A distinguished athlete, he once walked 
fifty mik» to London in twelve hours and 
was president of the Alpine Club (1865-68). 
He bmme editor of the Cornl^tm 1871 and 
of the first 26 volumes of the new Dictionary 

" " d Bhgraphy (1885-91), from 1890, 
with Sir Sidiiey Lee (q.v.). Ho 
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also wrote studies of Samuel Johnson (1878), 
Pope (1880), Swift (1882) and George Eliot 
(1902). The Science of Ethics (1882), which 
combined utilitarianism with a modiOed 
evolutionary ethics, his edition of J. R. 
Green’s Letters (1903) and his study on 
Hobbes (1904) are his principal philosophical 
works. He died of cancer. In 1905, the 
Leslie Stephen Lecturership at Cambridge 
was founded by his friends. His first wife 
was a daughter of Thackeray. His two 
daughters were Virginia Woolf (q.v.) and 
Vanessa (see Clive Bell). Sec Lives by 
Maitland (1906) and Annan (1951). 
STEPHEN DUSHAN, doo'shan (c. 1308-55), 
Serbia’s greatest tsar (1336-55), the subju- 
gator of Bulgaria, Macedonia and Albania. 
STEPHENS (French Estieone or Etienne), a 
Provencal family renowned as printers. See 
works by Rcnouard (1843), Bernard (1856), 
Cldment (1899), and Mark Pattison, Essays 
(1889). Its prominent members were: 

(1) Antoine (1592-1674), grandson of (4), 
printed in Paris. 

(2) Charles (1504-64), son of (3), took 
charge of his brother’s business in Paris 
when he withdrew to Geneva, and wrote 
and printed an encyclopaedic work Die- 
tionarium Historicum ac Poeticum (1553), 
Praedium Rustictim (1554), &c. 

(3) Henri (c. 1460-1520), established the 
business in Paris. 

(4) Henri (1528-98), son of (5), a classical 
scholar, travelled in Italy, England and the 
Netherlands collating MSS. In 1556 he set 
up a press in Geneva, and issued many 
ancient Greek authors, including some 
twenty * first editions as also his own 
Greek dictionary (1572). He wrote also, in 
French, tJhe scmi-salirical Apohgie pour 
Hirodote ( 1 566). H is son, Paul ( 1 566- 1 627), 
continued the family printing business in Pans. 

(5) Robert (1503-59), son of (3), succeeded 
his father, and was in 1539 and 1540 appoin- 
^ printer to the king in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. He early became a Protestant, 
more than once got into difficulties with the 
university of Paris, and in 1550 retired to 
Geneva, where he printed several of Calvin’s 
works. A scholar as well as a printer, he 
published (1532) a famous Latin dictionary 
{Thesaurus Linguae Latinae). His Latin New 
Testament (1523), Latin Bible (1528) and 
Greek New Testament (1550) deserve 
mention. He also printed classic authors 
and Latm dammars. 

STEPHENS, (1) Alexander Hamttton (1812- 
1883), American politician bom near 
OawfordsviUe, Ga., was admitted to the bar 
in 1834, and sat in congress 1843-59. He 
advocated the annexation of Texas in 1838, m 
18$4 defended the Kansas-Nebraska act, at 
first opposed secession, but in 1861 became 
Confederate vice-president. He sat in 
coitgress again 1874-83, in 1882 was elected 
goverttor of Georgia, and wrote War between 
tha StMi (1867-70). See Life by R. von 
Abde(i946)* 

CZ) boaiie (1813-95), English archaeo- 
lOj^ Um in Liverpool, and educated at 
IMhmUy London, settled at 

SNiwdijMio in 1833, and became in 1855 
protjhmr of Engitin at Copenhagim. His 


great works are his did Northern Runic 
Monuments (1866-68-84), Ac, 

(3) James (1824-1901), Fenian agitator, 
bom at Kilkenny, became an active agent of 
the Young Ireland party. Slightly wounded 
at Ballingarry (1848), he hid for three months 
in the mountains, and then escaped to 
France. In 1853 he journeyed over Ireland, 
preparing for the Fenian conspiracy; as its 
’Head Centre* he exercised an enormous 
influence. He started the Irish People to 
urge armed rebellion, visited Amenca in 

1864, was arrested in Dublin November 11 , 

1865, but easily escaped. He found his way 

to New York was deposed by the Feniais, 
and with the decline in his political impor- 
tance was allowed to return to Ireland \in 
1891. See O’Leary’s Recollections vf 
Fenktnism (1896). \ 

(4) James (1882-1950), Irish poet, both 
and died at Dublin, came into notice witlp 
Insurrections (1909), The Crock of Gold 
(1912, a story), followed by Songs fiom th^ 
Clay (1914), The Demi-Cods (1914), Reincar- 
nation (1917), Deirdre (1923), &c. 

(5) John Lloyd (1805-52), American 
traveller and archaeologist, bom at Shrews- 
bury, N.J., wrote two books of Levant 
travel, and on the archaeology of Central 
America, where he was U.S. minister. 

( 6 ) Joseph Rayner (1805-79), Scottish 
social reformer, born in Edinburgh, was 
expelled from his Methodist ministry in 1834 
for supporting church disestablishment. He 
made himself a name as a faaory reformer, 
opened three independent chapels at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and took an active part in the 
anti-poor law demonstrations (1836-37) and 
the Chartist movemenL to which, however, 
he refused actual membership. He was im- 
prisoned for his struggle for the Ten Hours 
Act (1847). Sec Life by G. J. Holyoake 
(1881), and G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Porira 
(1941). 

STEPHENSON, ( 1 ) George (1781 1848). 
English inventor of the locomotive, son of a 
colliery engine-keeper, father of {2), was born 
at Wylam near Newcastle, June 9. He rose 
to be fireman in a colliery, and contrived 
meanwhile to pay for a rudimentary education 
at night school In 1815 he invented, 
contemporaneously with Davy, a colliery 
safety-lamp, the ’Geordic’, for which he 
received a public testimonial of £1(X)0. in 
1812 he haa become engine-wri|ht at Kilting* 
worth Colliery, and here in 1814 he con- 
structed hts first locomotive, * My Lord 
running 6 miles an hour, for the, colliery 
tram-roads; his invention next year of the 
steam-blast made it an ultimate success. 
In 1821 Stephenson was appomted engineer 
for the construction of the Stockton and 
Darlington mineral railway (opened Sep- 
tember 27, 1825), and in I 826 for the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, which, after 
inconceivable dtfilculties, was tmened Sep- 
tember 15, 1830. The October oefore had 
teen the memorable competition of engines, 
lesuiting in the triumpn Of SMheosons 
’ Rocket \ nmniDg 30 miles ask hour* In 
1834-37 he was eninm on North 
Midland, York and North MidlaiMl J4an- 
diestef and Leeds, Birmlniham and Deroy, 
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and Shellkid and Rdtheriiam Railways; and 
during the railway mania his offices in 
London were crowded. In 1845 he visited 
Belgium and Spain. He died at his country* 
seat of Tapton near Chesterfield* August 12, 
1848. See Lives by Smiles (1873), Rowland 
(1954) and Rolt (I960). 

(2) Robert (1803-59), English engineer, 
son of (1), bora at Willington Quay, was 
apprenticed to a coalviewer at Killingworth. 
In 1822 his father sent him for six months to 
Edinburgh University. In 1823 he assisted 
his father in surveying the Stockton and 
Darlin^n Railway; and after three years in 
Colombia, he became manager of his father's 
locomotive engine*works at Newcastle. He 
attained independent fame by his Britannia 
Tubular Bridge (1850), those at Conway 
0848) and Montreal (1859), the High Level 
Bridge at Newcastle (1849), the Border Bridge 
at Berwick (1850), &c. He was M.P. for 
many years from 1847 and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See Smiles’s Life of 
George Stephenson (1857) and Lives of the 
Engineers, vol. v, and Jeaffreson’s Life of 
Robert Stephenson (1864): also book on 
George and Robert by L. T. C. Rolt (I960). 

STEPfi^AC, Aloydiis (1898-1960), Yugoslav 
cardinal, primate of Hungary, born at Krasi6 
near Zagreb, was imprisoneo by Tito (1946- 
1951) for alleged war-time collaboration and 
with failing health, released, but lived the 
remainder of his life under house-arrest. 

STEPNYAK, ‘ Son of the Steppe ’, nom de 
guerre of SergUm Mikhailovich Kravchinsky 
(1852-95), Russian revolutionary, was an 
artillery officer, but becoming obnoxious to 

. government as an apostle of freedom, he was 
arrested, and subsequently kept under such 
surveillance that he left Russia and settled 
(1876) in Geneva, and then (1885) in London. 
He was, however, held to be the assassin of 
General Mesentzeff, head of the St Petersburg 
police (1878). He was run over by a train in 
a London suburb. Among his works were 
La Russia Sotteranea (M ilan 1881; Eng. trans 
Underground Russia, 1883), studies of the 
Nihilist movement; Russia under the Tzars 
(trans. 1885); The Career of a Nihilist, a 
nov el (1889). 

STERUNG» JToImi (1806-44), British writer, 
was bora at Karnes Castle, Bute, where his 
father, Edward String (1773-1847), an ex- 
army officer, was farming, but later settled in 
London, and became a noted contributor to 
The Times, John went to Glasgow University 
and to Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself at the Union; he left without a 
de^m in 1827, and soon was busy on tbe 
Athenaeum, InBuenoed by Coleridge, and 
liberal in sympathies, he nearly sailed on 
the expedition to Spam which ended in the 
execution at Miiaga of his friend General 
Torrijos and hk own cousin Boyd. He 
married in November 1830, but soon feU 
dangeroiuily OL and spent fifteen months m 
St Vinoent bi 1833 he took orders, and 
served iridht months as Julius Hare’s emte 
at Hurstmonceiix. His health a^ain giving 
way^L he mkned. He contributed to 

InAtnnat 

t838 m fetHKled rite (Ism) Sterling Oub, 
among whose fnemberi were Carlyle, Allan 

39 


Cunningham, G. C. Lewis, Malden, Mill, 
M*h;es» Spedding, Tennyson, ThirlwaO, 
W, H. Thompson and Venables. See Julius 
Hare’s edition of his Essays and Tales (1848) 
with a memoir, and Carlyle’s Life (1857). 

STERN, (1) Daniel. See Agoult. 

(2) Otto (1888- ), German- American 

physicist, born at Sohrau, was educated at 
Breslau and worked at Zfirich, Frankfurt, 
Rostock and Hamburg, before becoming 
research professor of Physics at the Carnegie 
Technical Institute (1933). He worked on 
the quantum theory and the kinetic theory of 
gases; and, for his work on the magnetic 
moment of the proton and for his develop- 
ment of the molccular-ray method of studying 
atomic particles, he was awarded a Nobel 
prize (1943). 

STERNE, Laurence (1713-68), English novel- 
ist, was born at Clonmel, November 24, 
1713. His father, Roger, was an infantry 
ensign, and Laurence’s early youth was a 
struggle. In 1724, he was sent to Halifax 
Grammar School, and, seven years later, to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1738, he was 
ordained, and appointed to the living of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest and made a prebendary 
of York, where his great-grandfather had 
been Archbishop. In 1741 he made his 
unsuccessful marriage with Elizabeth Lumley. 
Of their two daughters, Lydia alone lived. 
In 1759 he wrote the first two volumes of 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
first published at York, out published anew 
at London in 1760. The public welcomed it; 
and in April Dodsley brought out a second 
edition. This was followed by Sermons of the 
* Rev. Mr Yorick *. In January 1761, vols. 
Ill and IV of Tristram came out, Steme 
having meanwhile moved to Coxwold, 
thenceforward his infrequent home. Between 
1761 and 1767 the rest of Tristram appeared; 
Sterne, whose health was now failing, 
spending much of the time in France and 
Italy. A Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy appeared in 1768; and the author, 
attacked by pleurisy, died in London on 
March 18. Few writers of any age or 
country have displayed such mastery over 
every form of humour both in situation and 
in character, a humour at times coming near 
to that of his acknowledged master Cervantes. 
Yet it is impossible to overlook the imper- 
fections of his art, alike in conception and 
in execution. The wild eccentricity of his 
manner and arrangement — a deliberate and 
usually successful bid for laughter — was also 
the convenient cloak for what some, such as 
Goldsmith, might call a singularly slipshod 
literary style. His indecencies, less ffoss 
than those of Swift or Rabelais, are all too 
prurient. He was unscrupulous in his 
Dorrowings. His pathos too often takes the 
form of overstrained sentimentalism. Yet 
this very sentimentalism was also his strength. 
For Sterne’s great contribution to the 
development of the novel was to widen its 
scope and loosen its structure; and in his 
hands it became the channel fbr the utterance 
of tbe writer’s own sentiments. See his 
Letters from Yori^ to ERtsa (1775-79); also 
Lives F. Fihwnld (1S96), Traill (1882). 
Siclidi (1910), Lewis Melville (19U)« Crass 
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(1929)7 editor of the Works (12 vota, 1904), 
who first printed his Journal to Eliza (Mrs 
Draper his * Bramine * and inspirer), and his 
Letter Book (1925), and reprinted (1914) his 
Bolitical Romance (1759). See Lives by J. 
Ferriar (1798), P. Btapfer (1870), H. D. 
Traill (1882) and Jefferson (1954), and studies 
by W. Sichel (1910), L. P. Curtis (1929), J. B. 
Pnestley, English Comic Characters (1925), 
and P. Quennell, Four Portraits (1945). 

STERNHOLD, Thomas (150(M9). joint- 
author of the English version of psalms 
formerly attached to the Prayer-book, was 
bom near Blakeney in Gloucestershire, or, 
accm-ding to Fuller and Wood, in Hampshire. 
He was Groom of the Robes to Henry VIll 
and Edward VI. The first edition (undated) 
contains only nineteen psalms; the second 
(1549). thirty-seven. A third edition, by 
Whitchurch (1551), contains seven more by 
J, H. (John Hopkins) (d. 1570). The com- 
plete book of psalms, which appeared in 
15^2, formed for nearly two centuries almost 
the whole hymnody of the Church of England 
and was known as the * Old Version * after 

« the rival version of Tate and Brady appeared 
(1696). Forty psalms bore the name of 
Sterahold. See J. Julian's Diet, of Hymnology 
(M. 1907). 

sHiHCHORUS, (c. 630-556 b.c.), 
meatest of the old Dorian lyric poets, was 
bom at Hlmera in Sicily, and died in Catania. 
Only some thirty short fragments of his 
works remain. 

STEUBEN, FVederic William Augustas, Baron, 
shtoy^hen (1730-94), German soldier in the 
American revolutionary army, bom at 
Magdeburg, at fourteen served at the siege 
of mgue, and in 1762 was on the staff of 
Frederick the Great While at Paris in 1777 
he was induced to go to America, and his 
services were joyfully accepted by congress 
and Washington. He was appomted 
mspector-general, prepared a manual of 
tactics for the army, remodelled its organiza- 
tion, and improve its discipline. In 1780 
he received a command in Virginia, and took 
part in the siege of Yorktown. Congress in 
1790 voted him an annuity of 2400 dollars 
and land near Utica, N.V. Sec Life by 
F. (1860). 

STEVSSSS, (1) Alfired (1818-75). English artist 
and sculptor, born at Blandford, Dorset, 
studied in Italy and became assistant to 
Thorvaldsen (q.v.) in Rome, and returning 
home became teacher of architectural desim 
at Sommet House, London (1845-4^. 
During tim next test years he decorated and 
desigoed household furniture, fireplaces, 
pdrcelain, indudina plans for the dining-room 
and salon at Dorchester House, the mantel- 
|Meoe of the form^ being presmved in tbe 
Tate GaUeiy. His portrait of Mrs Collman 
(1854)isiiidieNatiofialGaUeiy. From 1856 
he worfeed mi the Wellington monument 
(cosmieted alter his death by John Tweed) 
and me mosaki undmr the dome of St Paulas 
CatheilraL See study by H. Stamius (1891) 
and Life by K. R. Towndrow (1939). 

. m mSasA Jdm Samuel (1757-1837), 
Engulli .osgauitg and composer, bom m 
Loodoih eanipoaed harpsiGliord sonatas aha 
^ f to Shakespeare's sougs. 


(3) Thaddeos (1792-18(i 
man; bom at DanvUle, Vi, in 1816 
as a lawyer at Gettysburg, Pa., was member 
of congress (1849-53), a Republicui leader, 
and chairman at the trial or msidept 
Johnson (1868). 

(4) Wallace (1879-1955), Ameriom poet, 
bom in Reading^ Pa., educated at Harmd, 
practised joumfuism, law and then joined a 
Hartford insurance company, of umich he 
became vice-president ror many years he ^ 
wrote impressionist and highly intellectual 
verse relying for effset upon mythmic and 
tonal imagery, but be was over forty whmMs 
first volume. Harmonium (1923), was pub- 
lished, followed by ideas of Order (1916), 
OwPs Clover (1936), Man with the Blue Gtafar 
(1937), &c. His Collected Poems (1954) v ^ 
him his second National Book Award, and j 
was Pulitzer prize-winner in 1955. See studi 
^ R. Pack 0958) and R. Kermode (I960). 

STEVENSON, (1) Adlai Ewing (1900- 
American Democrat politician and tawyc 
the grandson of another A. E. Stevenson 
(1835-1914) who was vice-president under 
Cleveland (1893-97). He was bom in Los 
Angeles, studied at Princeton, spent two 
years editing a family newspaper and then 
took un law practice in Chicago. From 1943 
he took part in several European missions 
for the State Department and from 1945 
served on the American delegations to the 
foundation conferences of the U.N.O. In 
1948 he was elected Governor of Illinois,, 
where his administration was exceptional 
for efficiency and lack of corruption. He 
stood against Eisenhower as Democratic 
presidenual candidate in 1952 and 1956, bul 
each time his urbane ' egg-headed * campaign 
speeches, published under the titles Coil to 
Greatness (1954) and What I Think (1956), 
appealed more to America's European allies 
than to tbe American electorate. See his 
Friends and Enemies (1959) and Life by N. F. 
Busch (1952). 

(2) Robert (1772-1850), Scottish engineer, 
bora at Glasgow, lost his father in infancy: 
and his mother in 1786 married Thomas 
Smith, first engineer of die Lighthouse Board. 
Stevenson took, then, to eiigiiieeriiig, and in 
1796 succeeded his step-father. During his 
forty-seven years* tenure of office he planned 
or constructed twenty-three Scottish light* 
houses, employing the catoptric system of 
illumination, and his own invention of 
' intermittent * and * flashing ' Ughts. He glso 
amed as a consulting engineer for roads, 
bridges, harbours, canals and railways. See 
Life by his son, David Stevenson 0878). 
Another son, Alan (1807-65), built the 
Skerryvore Lighthouse (]844> 

(3) Robert Louis Bifibur (1850-94), 
Scottish author son of Thomas Stevenson, 
engineer to the Board of Northern Light- 
houses, was bom in £4i^niirg!lt. At, the 
University of Edinburgh no studied onguieer- 
iog for a session (18^) a .riew to the 
family calling, but transfened to law, becom^ 
ing an advocate in |875« .His true bent 
however, was for tetteisu ; Iter tbe next tew 
years travelled diidlir hi Fraaoe^ His 
memd Voyage (1878) describes a canoe tour 
in Bek;ium and norfiiem Franoe, and his 
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Tmels iijtth a donkey in the Cevemes a tour 
.tBadertakofi in the same yean la 1876 he was 
at Fontainebleau (wludi he made the subject 
of sketches), and it was at the neigh- 
bouiiag Barbizon that be met the divorm, 
Fanny Osbourne, whom he followed to 
America and married in 1880, His return to 
Europe with his wife and stepson Lloyd 
Osbourne marked the beginning of a strug^e 
against tuberculosis which his natural 
gaiety as a writer conceals* His wife and 
stepson have described the inconvenience and 
ennui experienced at make-shift homes — 


STBWART 

much toil it takes to make a little master and 
how ‘much delight he may convey to posterity. 
Sec Lives by O. Balfour (1901), S, Colvin 
(1924) and X. Steuart (1924); also studies by 
D. Daidies (1947), M. Elwin (1950), and 
£. N, Caldwell (1960); also Fumas*8 Voyage 
to Windward (195(3). 

(4) Winiam (d. 1375), English scholar, 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1546, 
and became a fellow. He was probably the 
author of Gammer Gurtons Nedle (1575),' 
sometimes attributed to John Still or John 
Bridg 


ennui experienced at make-shift homes — Brid ges. 

Davos, Pitiochry and elsewhere— but in those STEVINUS, Simon (1548-1620), Flemish 


lEfficult drcumstances he was * making 
himself * not only as a writer of travel sketches 
but of es^ys and short stories which found 
their way into the magazines. Thrawn Janets 
in the vernacular, his first venture in fiction, 
appeared in Cornhill Magazine (1881) and 
Tne Merry Men serially the following year, 
in which year also appeared The New Arabian 
Nights. Treasure Island, the perfect romantic 
dtniler. brought him fame in 1883 and 
entered him on a course of romantic fiction 
which still endears him to youth and age alike. 
Kidnapped (1886) is probably the hi^ water 
mark here if pure adventure is in question, 
but Catriona (1893), introducing the love 
element, has its passionate adherents. The 
Master of Ballantrae (1889) is a study in evil 
of a sort not uncommon in Scottish fiction, 
but here also are the wildest adventures. 
J>r Jekyll and Mr Hyde is not a romance, 
but it further illustrates Stevenson's meta- 
physical interest in evil. The Black Arrow 
?1888) shows declining powers, but Weir of 
ffermiston, though unfinished, is acclaimed 
his masterineoe and ft may be, for the canvas 
is larger, the issues involved more serious and 
the toudk as sure as ever in delineating the 
ty^ of character he knew at first hand. St 
Ives (1898), with Quiller-Couch’s continua- 
tion, was tanviaed as a serial by the B.B.C. 
Stevmison's work as an essayist is seen at its 
b«t in Virgittibus Puerisque (1881) and 
Fandliar Studies of Men and Books (1882). If 
in these we sometimes see the * sedulous ape ’ 
at work— Haztitt and Montaigne imitation 
particularly-^he is always readable. The 
verse written in those years is another matter. 
Thou^ A Chdd^s Oariand of Verses (1885) is 
not poetry in the adult sense, it is one of the 
best recollections of childhood in verse. 
Vtdknrwoods (1887) illustrates the Scot’s 
premledlion for preaching in prose or verse 
and h the poetry of the good talker rather 
ttian the singer and the tone is usually 
nostalgic, (mly occasionally, as in The 
Woodmmu does on met^ysic^ 

Morn suSdy^escribe the 
Qdvinism whose moorings he had dropped 
baft which intrigoed him to the end. In 1888 
Steveeson settled in Samoa and there with 
his d^oted wife and stc^n he passed the 
last , five years of his life oa his estate of 
Valmiia«i vriiidh gives its name to the inemn* 
parshle nudm edt letters which he wrote 
thisAy to friends to feis country. It ym in 
no dwogatim seuie that Desmoi^ 

Csi^ cafied Stevenson maifer ^ 

Nobody hnaw better than MaoChrSiy how 


mathematician and physicist, born at Bruges, 
held offices under Prince Maurice of Orange. 
He wrote on fortification, book-keeping and 
decimals; and invented a system of sluices 
and a carriage propelled by sails. 

STEWART, House of, a Scottish family, from 
whom came the royal line of the Kings of 
Scotland, and, later, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, was descended from a Breton, Alan 
Fltzflaald (d. c. 1114), who received the lands 
of Oswestry in Shropshire from Henry L 
His elder son, William Fltzalm (c. 1105-68L' 
was the ancestor of the Earls of Axundd. 
Members in chronological order were; 

0) Walter (d. 1177), second son of the 
above, coming to Scotland, received from 
David I large possessions in Renfrewshire, 
Teviotdale, Lauderdale, &c., along with the 
hereditary dignity of Steward of Scotland, 
which gave his descendants the surname of 
Stewart, by some branches modified to 
Steuart or the French form Stuart. 

(2) Waiter, grandson of (1), was idso 
Justiciary of Scotland. 

(3) Alexander (1214-83), fourth Steward, 
was regent of Scotland in Alexander Ill’s 
minority and commanded at the battle of 
Largs (1263). From his second son’s 
marriage with the heiress of Bonkyl sprang 
the Stewarts of Damlcy, Lennox and 
Aubigny. 

(4) James (1243-1309), fifth Steward, was 
one of the six regents of Scotland after the 
death of Alexander III. 

(5) Walter (1293-1326), sixth Steward, 
did good service at Bannockburn, and 
defended Berwick against Edward 11. His 
marriage in 1315 with Maijory, Bruce’s 
dau|^ter, brought the crown of Scotland to 
bis lamlly. 

(6) Robert (1316-90), seventh Steward, son 
of (5), on the death of David 11 in 1371, 
ascended the throne as Robert 11. He was 
twice married— first (1349) to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan, 
and secondly (1355) to Euphemia, Countess ' 
of Moray, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Ross. 
Elizabeth Mure was related to him within the 
prohibited degrees, so in 1347 he had ob- 
tained a papal dispensation (only discovered 
in the Vatican in 1789) lor the marriage, 
legitimizing the children already bom. 

(7) John, Earl of Canrkk ip. 134p-14fi^, 
cldestsonof (6), succeeded hkn as Robert HL 

if) Robert <c. 1349-^1420), third Son of (6), 
was in 1398 esreated IHdce of Albany. 

»} Aliawte. ff v 

sc. 14QS),muBCw«(ma£^»^ov«k)^ 

Meehwd ^ wtubtn qa- ^ 
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lod. tlie palace 
towed' the victoty 


of 

the 


mainagB (1382). His continued attacks on 
the bj^opric of Moray earned him the title 
of the * Wolf of fiadenoch 
, (10) John (c. 1381-1424). nephew of (?), 
leading a Scottish force, defeated the English 
at Baug6 (1421). He became constable of 
France but fell fighting at VemeuiL Between 
1371 and 1714, fourteen Stewarts sat upon 
the ^ttish, and six of these also on the 
English, throne, and these, listed below, have 
sqparate entries: 

Robert 11 (1316-90) 

Robert in (c. 1340 - 1406 ) 

James I (1394-1437) 

James 11 (1430-60) 

James HI (1451-88) 

James IV (1473-1513) 

Jambs V (1512-42) 

Mary (1542-87) 

James VI and I (1566-1625) 

Charles I (1600-49) 

Charles 11 (1630-85) 

James VII and 11 (1633-1701) 

Mary (1662-94) 

Anne (1665-1714). 

(11) James Fhmds Edward (1688-1766), 

Imowa as the * Old Pretender *, only son of 
James VU and II and his second wife, Mary 
of Modena, and father of (12), was bom at 
St James*s Palace, June 10, by many falsely 
believed to have been introduced in a warm- 
ing-pan. Six months later, he was conveyed 
by his fugitive mother to St Germains, 
where, on his father's death in 1701, he was 
proclaimed his successor. On an attempt 
(1708) to make a descent upon Scotland, the 
young * Cbevalt^ de St George * was not 
allowed to land; after his return he served 
with the French in the Low Countries, 
distinguia^og himself at Malplaquet. But 
in Mar's ill-conducted rebellion, he landed at 
Peterhead (December 1715), only to sneak 
away six weeks afterwards from Montrose. 

France was now closed to him by the treaty 

of Utrecht, and almost aU the rest of his lim _ _ 

was pMsed at Rom^ where he died, Janua^ (1875), A. Lang (1^3), Wl D. Norric 
1, 1766. In 1719 he h^ marri^ Princess (1903-04), Wilkinson (1932), Dumont-Wildeo 

ClementmaSobieski (1702-35), who bore him • - 

See Livee by M. Haile 0907), 


Charles kept court at Hoi: 
of his imcestors. There fol 
over Sir John Cope at Prestonpans (Sw 
tember 21), and on November 1 he left (or 
London at the head of 6500 men. Ho took, 
Carbsle and advanced as far as Derby. 
Londoners became alarmed, especially since 
the cream of the British army was eni 
on the continent. Eventually the Du! 
Cumberland was dispatched against 
insurgents. Chartes meanwhile had beem 
unwillmgly argued into a withdrawal by his 
commanders and the Highlanders turned 
back, winning one last victory against the 
government forces at Falkirk, January 17, 
1746, before suffering a crushing defeat pt 
the hands of Cumberland's troops at C^Uodfa 
Moor, April 16. The rising was nithlessl 
suppressed by the duke, who earned tfa 
name 'Butcher Cumberland*, and Charlc 
was hunted in the highlands and islands 
five months with a price of £30,000 on big 
head, but no one betrayed him. He was\ 
helped by Flora MacDonald (q.v.) when he 
crossed from Benbecula to Portree in June 
1746, disguised as * Betty Burke her maid. 
He landed in Brittany, September 29, and 
was given hospitality at the Frendi court 
until the peace of Aix-La-Chapelle (1748) 
caused his forcible expulsion from France, 
although he mnt a while at Avignon until 


protested, and 
Paris with his 


the English found out and 
afterwards lived secretly in 
mistress, Clementina Walkinshaw. He made 
two or three secret visits to London between 
1750 and 1760, even declaring himself a 
Protestant. He assumed the title of Charles 
III of Great Britain and retired to Florence, 
where he married in 1772 the Countess of 
Albany (q.i^, but the marriage was later 


Albany. He died in 
Rome, January 31, was buried at Frascati, 
later at St Peter's. See Lives by A. C. Ewalo 
5), A. liuig 

w,w3-04), Wilkins 

(1934), H. Tayler (1945) and under Mac- 

„ Donald, Flora. 

mM and Lang (1907) and A. and H. Tayler (13) Heuv Benedict Maria aeneiit, Duke 
... ^ ^ 0725-1807), Scottish cardinal, 

brother of (12), was bom in Rome. After 
the failure of the *45 he became in 1747 a 
cardinal and priest, and in 1761 Bishop of 
Frascati. He eiuoyed, thfough the favour of 
the French court, the revenues of two rich 
abbeySf as well as R Spanish pension. The 
Frendi Revolution stripped him of his 
fortune, and he had to take refuge in Venioe 
for three years. In 1800 George 111 granted 
him a pension of £4000; he died, die last of 
the Stuartt, July 13, 1807. The crown^ewds, 
carried off by James 11, were bequeamed by 
him to George IV, fhea Prince of Wales, 
who in 1819 gave fifW guineas toward's 
Canqm*! monument in St Feter*4 to * James 
HI, Claries inland Henry IX*. See H. M, 


(12) Charles Edward Louis PhiUp Carimlr 
(1720-88), known variously as the ‘ Young 
Pretender*, the 'Young Chevalier*, and 
* Bonny Prince Charlie*, dder son of (II), 
was bom in Rome, December 3L end educa- 
ted there and became the centre of Jacobite 
hopes. He first saw service at the siege of 
Oaeta (1734); fought bravely at Dettingen 
0743); and next repaired to France, to 
head Marshal Saxe’s projected invasion of 
Eagjaitd. But the squadron which was to 
lum convoyed the transports wHh 15,000 
tcoo^ to Kent fled before the British fleet; 
theManspoiti themsdves were scattered by a 
teieqpesi; and for a year and a half Charles 
WWB kept handng on in France, until at last, 
iailinf from Nantce, be landed with seven 
foOcrimat Eriska in the Hebrides on July 23, 
1745, on August 19 raised his father's 
standard in Olenfinnan. The clansmen 
fl octaed in: on September 17 Edinburgh 
s ar re n dered, fliough the castle hdd out; and 


Vau|to, Last of the MaitU SlttorM (1906); 
and um by A. Shield (ISm) and B. Foiher* 
giU(l958). 

^ Neat to the exiled StaaiticatimOie descent 
dents of Henrietta (q. v.), Charlee Ts yooiigeit 
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daus(hter, who in 1661 was married to the 
Duke of Orleans. From this marriage sprang 
Anne-Mary (166^1728), who married Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy and king of 
Sardinia; their son Charles Emmanuel III 
(1701-73), king of Sardinia: his son, Victor 
Amadeus III (1726-96), kmg of Sardinia; 
his son, Victor Emmanuel I (1759-1824), 
king of Sardinia; his daughter, Mary (1792- 
1 840), who married Francis, Duke pf Modena : 
their son, Ferdinand (1821-49), who married 
Elizabeth of Austria; and their daughter, 
Maria Teresa (1849-1919), who in 1868 
married Prince (from 1913 to 1918 king) 
Louts of Bavaria, and whom, as * Mary III 
and IV *, the * Lemtimist Jacobites * of 1891 
put forward as the * representative of the 
Royal House of these realms Rupert, her 
son (b. May 18, 1869), was ninth in descent 
from Charles I; he represented Bavaria at 
Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, June 
1897, and in 1914 took command of a 
German army group in France. The branch 
of the family which the Act of Settlement 
(1701) called to the throne on the death of 
Anne were the descendants of the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover granddaughter of James 
VI and 1 by her mother the Princess Elizabeth 
(q.v,), Electress Palatine and Queen of 
Bohemia. By that act the above-mentioned 
descendants of Henrietta of Orleans were 
excluded, and also the Roman Catholic 
descendants of the Princess Elizabeth’s sons. 
Queen Elizabeth 11 is 26th in descent from 
WtLlter Fitzalan, 20th from Robert II and 
12th from James VI and L 

Arabella (1575-1615), was the daughter 
of the Earl of Lennox, Damley’s younger 
brother, and so a great-great-granddaughter 
of Henry VII, a third cousin to Queen 
Elizabeth, and a first cousin to James VI and I. 
At twenty-seven she was suspected of having 
a lover in the boy William Seymour, who had 
Tudor blood in his veins; but on James’s 
accession (1603) she was restored to favour, 
only, however, to contract a secret marriage 
in 1610 with him. Both were imprisoned, 
and both escaped — Seymour successfully to 
Ostend, but she was retaken, and died, insane, 
in the Tower. See Lives by E, Cooper (1866), 
M. E. Bradley (1889), M. Lefuse (1913), B. C. 
Hardy (1913). 

The cadets of the house of Stewart are; 
(1) descendants of Robert II; (2) descendants 
or natural sons of his descendants;^ (3) 
descendants of natural sons of Stewart kings; 
mid (4) lei^timate branches of the Stewarts 
before the& accession to the throne. To the 
first b^ong the Stuarts of Castle-Stewart, 
descended from Robert, Duke of Albany, 
Robert Il'i third son, through the Lords 
Avondale and Ochiltree. They received the 
titles Lord Stuart of Castle-Stewart in the 
peerage of frehuid (1619), Viscount Castle- 
(1793), and Earf (1809). To the 
second taast Mong the Stuart Earls of 
Traquair (ld33-1861), dweended from a 
natural son ^ 

Budian. To the third class beSong the R^t 
M(»ay, the Marqi^ of Buto. imd the S^aw- 
fitcwits; and to the four^ belong die Earls 


of GaUoway (from a brother of the fifth High 
Steward), the Lords Blantyre, the Stewarts 
of Fort-Stewart, and the Stewarts of Grand- 
tuny (from the fburth High Steward; the 
last baronet died in 1890). 

See, besides works cited in the articles on 
the several Stewart sovereigns and in Mar- 
shall’s Genealogist's Guide (new ed. 1903), 
Stewart genealogies, &c., by Symson (1712), 
Hay of Drumboote (1722), Duncan Stewart 
(1739), Noble (1795), Andrew Stuart of 
Casdemilk (1798), A. G. Stuart (Castle- 
Stewart branch, 1854), Sir W. Fraser (Grand- 
tuUy branch, 1868), W. A. Undsav (1888); 
William Townend, Descendants of the Stuarts 
(1858); the Marchesa Caropana de Cavelli, 
Les Berniers Stuarts (1871); books by P. M. 
Thornton (1890), Gibb and Skelton (1890), 
F. W. Head (1901), J. J. Foster (1902), 
S. Cowan (1908), T. F. Henderson (1914); 
M. Stewart and J. Balfour, Scottish Family 
Histories (1930), and Study of the Kings by 
J. P. Kenyon (1958). 

STEWART, (1) Alexander Turney (1803-76), 
American merchant, bom near Belfast, who 
acquired great wealth in America in the retail 
store business. His body was stolen in 1878, 
and restored to his widow three years after 
on payment of $20,000 through a lawyer. 

(2) Balfour (1828-87), Scottish physicist, 
born at Edinburgh, studied at St Andrews 
and Edinburgh, and became assistant to 
Forbes at Edinburgh and afterwards director 
of Kew Observatory (1859), and professor of 
Physics at Owens College, Manchester (1870). 
He made his first reputation by his work on 
radiant heat (1858), and was one of the 
founders of spectrum-analysis and wrote 
valuable papers on terrestrial magnetism and 
sun-spots. 

(3) Sir Charles. See Castlereaoh. 

(4) Diigald (1753-1828), Scottish philo- 
sopher, son of Matthew Stewart the mathe- 
matician (1717-85), bora November 22 at 
Edinburgh, studied there and under Reid at 
Glasgow, became assistant in Mathematics 
at Edinburgh under his father (1775) and 
joint-professor in 1775. He succeeded 
perguson to the chair of Moral Philosophy 
(1785-1810) and in 1806 was awarded a Whig 
sinecure. A disciple of the * common sense^ 
philosophy of Reid, which attempted to halt 
the extreme empirical scepticism of Berkeley 
and Hume, he systematized the doctrines of 
the Scottish school and allowed psycho- 
logical considerations their full share in a 
philosophy of mind, no longer subordinated 
to merely logical, metaphysical or ethical 
inquiries. See his Elements of the Philosopky 
of the Human Mind (Vol. I, 1792; Vote. 11 
and III, 1814-17), Outlines of Moral PhUih 

Philosophical Essays (1810), 
the Active and Moral Powers 
Life and edition of Adam 
Smith’s works (1811-12). Fn>m I^ he 
resided at Kinneil House, Bootless, and died 
in Edinburi^, June 11, 1828# a 
representative of the Scottish school. See 
VeiteVs m in Sir W, Hamiltoiite eatkm 
of hte works (I854-58X and L MeCoih, 
SeotilshPhiloso^y (W4). . 

(5) Itaices Dodieas of idmioid 
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and lamox (1647-1702), the granddaughter 
of Lord Blantyre, was apnointed maid of 
honour to Catherine of Braganza. Des- 
cribed by Pepys as ‘ the greatest beauty * he 
ever saw in his life, her warms made a deep 
impression on the susceptible Charles IL 
Despite contemporaiy whispers to the 
contrary, she resisted his proposals ; althou^ 
consenting to pose as the erngv of Britanma 
on the coinage. In 1667 * la belle Stewart * 
married the oafish 3rd Duke of Richmond, 
and fied the Court. In later years she was 
restored to the King's favour. See inter alia 
works by Biyant (1931) and Grammont 
(1903). 

SlEYN, Martliius Theanls, stayn (1857-1916), 
South African statesman, bom in Winburg> 
Orange Free State, of which he was president 
(from 1896), joined the Transvaal in the 
war (1899-1902). He promoted the Union 
of 1910, but later encouraged Boer extrem- 
ists and their rebellion of 1914. His son, 
CodiB Frim (1887-1959), mediated between 
Generals Botha and de Wet, and was 
mim'ster of justice in the Smuts government 
(1939-4 5) and of Labour (1945-48). 

SUFTER, Adalbert (1805-68), Austrian 
novelist and painter, bora at Oberplan, 
Bohemia, studied at Vienna and as private 
tutor to various aristocratic families had 
several unhappy love-affairs. Deeply dis- 
turbed by the revolution of 1848, he settled 
in Linz and became an official in the ministry 
Of education. Unhappiness and illness 
terminated in suicide. His work has only in 
recent times been properly appreciated. His 
humanism, his love of traditional values, his 
belief in the greatness of life pervade the 
BUdut^roman, Der Nachsommer (1857), 
Witiko (1865-67), a heroic tale set in 12th- 
century Bohenua, and the short stories 
Der Candor 0840), Feidbiumen (1841) and 
Der Hochwaid (1842}. He was also a 
considerable painter of dty views. See also 
Stttdien (1844-50) and Bunte Steine (1853), 
complete works, ed. A. Sauer (1901-28), 
study by A. von Grotman (1926), and Lives 
by E. ma^ (1948) and K. Steffen (1955). 

SttGAND (d. 1072), English ecclesiastic, was 
made his chaplain by Edward the Confessor, 
Bishop of Etmham (1044), Bishop of Win- 
chester (1047), and, uncancmicatiy, Axoh* 
bishop of Canterbury (1052). On the death 
of Hmid, whom, possibly, he had crowned, 
Stigand supported Edgar Atheling. Hence 
he waa deiHrtved by Wufiafii I, whom he had 
hdped to crown, of Canterbury and Win- 
chester (1070), and he died a prisoner at 
WinctoW. 

SmUCHOi Fhnta, Miil'i^kd (c, a.o. 359-408), 

Eomatt general, by blood a Vandal, was sent 

as antessador to rasia in 384, and rewarded 
with the hand of Serana, nleoe Of the Emperor 
tlamdositia. In S94 he departed from 
COnstanimt^ for Rome In diarge of the 
yotdShfti] Hoooritia, placed him on the throne 
of the waslem. empire, and administered tn 
hei dbe affatn of sute. On the death 
or Tteedgahif (394) StiUdio*8 rival, Ri^iiui» 
netfgajhNl Aim to invade Greece. Stihchd 
inarm iii d agsumt Alaric, bkadeed hhn up la 
the: iilqmDesoa, bnt pcrmt lt e d Itim to 
I captim and booty. In 398 hih 


daughter became the wife of Honorius. 
Alwric invaded Northern Italy, but was 
sijmally defeated by Stilicho at Fotlentia 
(403) and Verona. When Radagaisus, at the 
heacl of 200,000 to 400,000 Goths, ravaged 
the country as far as Florence (406), Stilicho 
routed the invaders and saved the western 
empire a second time. Next Vandals, Alans 
and Suevi invaded Gaul; Stilicho's proposed 
alliance with Alaric against them was mter- 
preted as treadieiy and he was credited with 
aiming at the imperial dignity. A Roman 
army mutinied, and Stilicho fied to Ravennf 
where he was murdered, August 23, 40 
Three months later Alaric was at the gates I 
Rome. 


STILL, WUIIam Grant (1893- ), Americ 

negro composer, bom In WoodvtUe, Misi 
sippi, worked as an arranger of popu 
music and played in theatre and ni^t-club 
orchestras whilst studying under Variise. His 
music shows the infiuenoe of this work and 
of racial and European styles. It includes 
two operas. Blue Steel and Troubled Island, 
and two symphonies, the second of whidi is 
a study of tiie modem American negro. 

SnULmC. See Juno (2). 

STILUNGFLEET, (1) Bcojamin (1702-71), 
English author and botanist, mundson of (2), 
born in Norfolk, studied at Trinity College. 
Cambridge, published essa]^ on music and 
the art of conversation, but is best known for 
his preface ' Observation on Grasses * to his 
own translation (1759) from the Latin of 
six of Linnaeus's botanical essays, those 
introducing the latter's system to Britain. 
The term * blue stocking ’ originated from 
those he habitually wore at the fashionable, 
mixed 'evening assemblies without card 
playing ' at Mrs Vesta's of Bath, to which he 
contributed erudite conversation. 

(2) Edward (1635-99), En^tsh divine, 
^wdfather of il), born at Qranborne in 
Dorset, became m 1653 fellow of St Jtdin's 
College, Cambridge, later vicar of Sutton, 
Bedforoshire. His Irenkum (1659) endeav- 
oured to provide a compromise for the 
divided church. His Or^inei Sacroe (1662) 
and Rational Account of the Grounds of the 
Protestant Relitthn (1664), defending the 
Chufth of England's bieadi with Rome, led 
to preferment. He became chaplain to 
Charles IL dean of St Paul's (1678) and after 
the deposition of James II bishop of Wor- 
cester. In three letters or pamphlets (1696- 
1697) he defended the doctniie^ the Trinity 
against the consequences of what he under- 
stood to be Locke's denial of mOtsmteo in the 


latter’s Essay, thus forcing Locke to make 
himsdf much dearer in the expresrion of 
his revohitioiiaiy en^irtcal doctraes. But 
Locke merriy denied that one can have a 

genuine idea of * pure siibRaiice in gnieral * 

and give R a significant edfitent See life by 
R. Bentley, pnBboed to thd odBpciM works 

aMEunhei * VImiBr 
Jfoe’ (lwi-1946), AmitaHt MUte, WM 
born in Florida, graduated at West Point in 
1904, and rose to Lt-Col. in the llfsC World 
War. An authority on CUneae life and an 
mipert Chinese apmiker; he was iitiHtary 
aftachd to the U.S. Embassy in Pilcing from 
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1932 to 1939. In 1941 he became U.S. 
military representative in China and in 1942 
commander of the 5th and 6th Chinese 
Annies in Burma. In the Burma counter- 
offensive in 1943 he was commanding 
general of the U.S. Forces in China, Burma 
and India, but was recalled to America 
following a dispute with Chiang Kai-shek. 
See The StUweil Papers (posthumous, 1949). 

SlWFAUCO« See Marcello. 

STIRLING, (1) James Hvtchimni (1820-1909), 
Scottish idealist {dtilosopher, bom at Olas- 
Mw, studied both arts and medicine at 
Glasgow and philosophy at Heidelberg. His 
Secret of ifegd (1865) introduced that 
philosoimer^s system into Britain and was a 
masterly exposition despite the unkind 
critic's remark diat the secret had been well 
kept He also wrote a Complete Textbook to 
Kant (1881) and three attacks, one on 
Sir Wuiiam Hamilton; being the Philosophy 
of Perception (1865), another on Huxley's 
biology, entitled As Regards Protoplasm 
(1869), a third on Darwinianism (1894). He 
delivered the first Gifford lectures at Edin- 
bursh in 1890. See Life by his daughter, 
A« H. Stirling (1912), and J. H. Muirnead, 
The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
Philosophy (1931). 

(2) Mary Aon. nie Kebl (1816-95), English 
actress, lK>m in Mayfair, London, was 
educatra in France, made her ddbut in 1833, 
and played till 1886, her finest parts *Peg 
Womngton* and the Nurse in Romeo and 
Jtdiet* She married early the Drury Lane 
stage-manattr, Edward Stirling, and m 1894 
Sir Charles Hutton Gregory. 

(3) William Alexander, 1st Earl of (c. 1567- 
1640), minor Scottish poet, bom at Menstrie 
House, Alva, studied at Glasgow and Leyden 
and travelled in France, Spain and Italy. 
Knighted by 1609, tn 1613 ne was attached 
to tm houidiold of Prince Charles; in 1614 
was made master of requests for Scotland, 
and published pm i of his huge poem 
Doomesday (part ii 1637). He received in 
1621 the grant of • Nova Scotia ’—a vast 
tract in N. America soon rendered valueless 
by Frendh expansion; in 1631 he was made 
sole printer of King James's version of the 
Psalak. From 1626 till his death he was the 
(unpopular) secretaiy of state for Scotland; 
and m 1627-31 he was also made keeper of 
the Signet, a Commissioner of Exchequer, 
and a Ittdge of the Court of Session. In 1630 
he was created Viscount and in 1633 Earl of 
Stirltng, in 1639 also Bail of Dovan, but he 
died insolvent in London. His tragedies— 

(1603), Croesus (160^, The Alexan- 
draom Tragedy (1605), JuUus Caesar (1607)— 
are at Frimefa Senecan type; their quatrains 
are oracri^. Ibe songs, sonnets, elesies, 
madrigi^ of Aurora (1604) are marred by 
ConcetiSi .^dibw fancy and ingenuity. 
See Xjuitdttt and Charlton's edition of his 
poems (1921-29); Memorials by Rogers 

SnraU^WsiAXWSlX, Sir vrnbm. But. 

(1818-7^1 Beotm historian and art eritk. 

to m oM oneufideedhig to the estates of hk 
tiadUL*' Sie John Mlaxwetl, in 1866i( He 
tiavBiled in Italy and Sprint was ihe fifsi 


Britishifcollector to buy Spanish paintings of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, and wrote 
Annals qf the Artists of Spain (1848), Cloister 
Life of Charles P(1852), Velazquez (1855), &c. 
His second wife (1877) was the Hon. Mrs 
Norton (q.v.), 

STTRNER, Max, pseud, of Kaspar Schmidt 
(1806-56), German anarchistic writer, who 
was bora at Bayreuth, and taught in a rirls* 
school in Berlin, wrote Der Einziger und das 
Eigentum (1845, trans. 1912). See works by 
R. En gert (1921) and H. Schultheiss (1932). 

STITNY, Thomas (c. 1325-1404), a Bohemian 
philosophical writer, a predecessor of Huss. 

STOBAEUS, Johannes (fl. a.d. 500), Greek 
anthologist, bom at Stobi in Macedonia, 
compiled about a.d. 500 an anthology from 
500 Greek poets and prose-writers. It has 
preserved fragments from many lost works. 

STOCKMAR, Christian Friedrich, Baron 
(1787-1863), German diplomat, born of 
Swedish descent at Coburg, became physi- 
cian and adviser to Prince Leopold (q.v.) 
of Coburg, the husband first of the Princess 
Charlotte and then king of the Belgians. 
He was made a baron in 1831. In 1836 he 
became the mentor of Prince Albert, and was 
the trusted friend of the young queen of 
England. As Coburg*s representative at the 
Diet in 1848 he sumorted Prussia's claim to 
leadership of the German nation. See hts 
DenkwUrdigkeiten (Eng. trans. Notabilia, 
1872), Juste, Le Baron Stockmar (1873), and 
Sir T. Martin. Monographs (1923), 

STOCKTON, (!) Fhmds Richard (1834-1902), 
American humorist and engraver, bora at 
Philadelphia, became assistant-editor of St 
Nicholas. He first attracted notice by h» 
stories for children, but is best known as 
author of Rudder Grange (1879). Later 
works are The Lady^ or the Tiger? (1884), The 
Squirrel Inn (1891), Pomona's Travels (1894), 
Mrs Clijps Yacht (1896), The Great Stone of 
Sardis (1897), The Girl at Cobhurst (1898), Ac. 

(2) Rob^ Field (1795-1866), American 
naval officer, conquered California with 
Fr6mont (1846-47) and organized a govern- 
ment. 


STODDARD, Richard Henry (1825-1903), 
American poet, was bora at Hin^^m, 
Massadiusetts. His poems include Songs in 
Summer (1857), The Kira's Bell (1862), The 
Book of the East (1867), Lion's Cub (1891), 
Under the Evening Lamp (1893) and Recoil 
lections (1903) contain literary studies. His 
wife, Elizabeth Drew, nde Baigtow (1823^ 

1902) , was also a novelist and poet 
STODDART, Thomas Tod (ISItMO), Scottish 

angler poet, lived at Kelso from 1836. His 
Heath- Wake^ or Lunacy (1830), was reprinted 
ki 1895, with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang, and his Songs of the Seatmns <2iid ed. 
1881) contains an autobiography. 

STOIGER, Bram, proper^ Abraham (1847- 
191^, Irish writer, bora in Dublki, educated 
at Trinity Collet there, studied law and 
sciience, partnered Henry Irving in nsnidng 
the Lyceum Theatre from 1878 and wrote, 
among other books, the classic hoi!ior*4ale 
Hnaewa iXWf^ Ofid Persamf ^eminiseimees 
^Hew^irvitmitm^ 

(1) & George GAM, Burt, (1819- 

1903) , Biitirii raathematidaa and phyriobt, 
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bom at Skreen, Siigo» graduated in 1841 as 
senior wrangler from Pembroke Collejee^ 
Cambridge, and in 1849 became Lucasian 
professor of Mathematics. In 1851 he was 
made fellow, and in 1854-85 was secretary, 
of the Royal Society, in 1885-92 president. 
In 1887-92 he was Conservative M.P. for 
Cambridge University, in 1889 was created a 
baronet. He first used spectroscopy as a 
means of determining the chemical composi- 
tions of the sun and stars, publish^ a 
valuable paper on diffraction (1849), identi- 
fied X-rays as electromagnetic waves pro- 
duced by sudden obstruction of cathode rays 
and formulated the law which bears his name, 
in terms of a formula for the force opposing 
a small sphere in its passage through a 
viscous fluid. See his Memoir (1907). 

(2) WhiUey (1830-1909), Irish jurist, son 
of William Stokes, regius professor of 
Medicine at Dublin, studied law at Trinity 
College, Dublin, went to India in 1862, and 
was m 1879 president of the Indian law- 
commission and draughtsman of the law and 
criminal codes. He wrote many legal works 
and edited Irish and other Celtic texts. 

STOKESLEY, John (14757-1539), English 
divine, bora at Collyweston, Northampton- 
shire, bishop of London, was chaplain to 
Henry VIII and wrote in favour of the 
divorce (1531). He condemned John Frith 
(q.v.) and other protestants, but opposed the 
tranriation of the Bible into English and 
was in opposition to Cromwell. 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold, st<hkof'skie (1882- 
). American conductor of Polish origin, 
born in London, studied at the Royal C>>llege 
of Music there and built up an international 
reputation as conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra (1914-36) and the New 
York Philhannonic (1946-50). He appeared 
with Deanna Durbin in the film A Hundred 
Men and a Girl (1937) and in Walt Disney’s 
Fantasia (1940). 

STOLBERG, (1) Christian, Count of (1748- 
1821), German poet, one of the Gottingen 
poet band, born at Hamburg, was in the 
public service of Holstein 1 777-1 800. Besides 
writing poems, he translated Sophocles. 

(2) FVMddi Leopold, Count of(1 750-1 819), 
German poet, brother of (I), also of the 
Gdttingen school, was in the Danish service 
1789-1800. Then turning Catholic, he 
published a history of Christianity. He 
produced poems, dramas, translations from 
the Greek, Ac. See works by Menge (1862). 
Hepnes ^atissen (3rd ed. 1882) and 

(1818-93), American femi- 
idft, bm in Massachusetu, became active 
e* 1847 In antt^very and suffragist move- 
mentg, and fonaded (1855) the WowmCs 
JowmL She married (1855) Hcht Brown 

nuKKwm, aoimviwinH* 


mason, and architect, carried out designs of 
Inigo Jones (q.v.) and completed the tombs 
of Bodte ma Donne. His sons, Nkiiolai, 

Irish mathematical j^ysicist. became profes- 
sor of Natural Miilosophy at Queen's 
CoBsie (1852), and was elected F«R.S. in 


1861. He calculated an approximate value 
for the charge of an electron (1874). 

STORES, MMe Carmichael (1880-1958), 
English pioneer advocate of birth control, 
suffragette, and palaeontologist, born near 
Dorking, Surrey, studied at University 
College, London, and at Munich and in 1904 
became the first female science lecturer at 
Manchester, specializing in fossil plants and 
coal-mining. In 1907 she lectured at Tokio 
and with Professor Sakurai wrote a book on 
the Japanese Ho plays (1913). Alarmed at the 
unscientific manner m which men and women 
embark upon married life, after the unhappi- 
ness of her first marriage she wrote a nun^r 
of books on the subiecL of which Mamed 
Love (1918), in which birth-control is men- 
tioned, caused a storm of controversy. With 
her second husband, Humphrey Veidon 
(1878-1949), the aircraft manufacturer, spe 
founded the first birth control clinic in North 
London in 1921. Her seventy books also 
Include studies of the sex cycle, a play, Our 
Ostriches (1923), and poetry. She was fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature, of the 
Linnaean and Geological Societies and 
president of the Society for (Constructive 
Birth Control and Racial Progress. 

STORAGE, sto-rah'chayf (1) Amia Selina 
(1766-1817), English singer and actress of 
Italian descent, sister of (2), sang at Florence 
and La Scala, Milan, and in London. She 
was the original Susanna in Mozart’s None 
di Figaro^ in Vienna (1786) and partnered 
John Braham (a.v.) on the continent. 

(2) Stephen (1763-96), English composer 
of The Haunted Tower ( 1 789) and other oj^ras, 
brother of (1), was born in London of Italian 
parentage, and died there. 

STORM, Theodor Woldsen (18 1 7-88), German 
poet and tale-writer, born at Husum in 
Schleswig-Holstein, was a magistrate and 
judge (1864-80), wrote one volume of poems 
0857) and a number of tal<^ characterized 
by a vivid, often eerie descriptive power, as 
in the Schimmelreiter: and always with a 
North German background. Sec his 
correspondence with Keller (1904) and Lives 
by G. Storm (1912), P. SchOtze (1925), and 
«tq5ly Stuckert (1940). 

STDrMER, Carl FMHk MWertz (1874- 
1957), Norwegian mathematician and geo- 
physicist, was educated at Oslo and became 
professor there (1903). He carried out 
research on cosmic rays and discovered the 
• forbidden ’ directions lying within the 
Stdrmer cone. He gave his name to the unit 
of momentum at which a particle can circle 
around the equator. 

STORR, Paul (1772-1844), English goldsmith, 
began his career in partnmhip with William 
Fnsbee in 1792, estaoiishing his firm in Dean 
Street, Soho, in 1807. He produced much 
domestic silver and monumental work from 
the designs of John Fiaxman (q.v,} for the 
royal coHection at Windsor Castle. See 


J^nzer (1?54). 


. . (1) Jeim {15I07-71), JEngUsh jurist, 
first remus professor of Ctvil taw (1544) at 
Oxford, opposed the^ Act of Uniformity 

persecutor of Protestants and proctor at 
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Cranmer's trial (1555). Pardoned by 
Elizabeth, he soon fell foul of the authorities 
again, fled to Sp|jn but was kidnapped and 
executed at Tyburn. 

(2) Joseph (1779-1845), American jurist, 
father of (3), born at Marblehead, Mass., 
graduated at Harvard in 1798, was admitted 
to the bar In 1801, elected to the state legis- 
lature in 1805, and became a leader of the 
Republican (Democratic) party. In 1808 he 
entered congress, in 1811-45 was a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and also from 1829 law 
professor at Harvard. His works include 
Commentaries on the Constitution of the U.S. 
0833), The Conflict of Laws (1834), and 
Eauity Jurisprudence (1835-36). See Life by 
hts son (1851), who also edited his Miscel- 
laneous Writings (1851). 

(3) William Wetmore (1819-95), American 
poet and sculptor, son of (2), was born at 
Salem, Mass., and was admitted to the bar, 
but went to Italy (1848) and became a 
sc^ptor as well as a poet. His writings 
include Poems (1847-56-86), Poba di Roma 
(1862), Castle of St Angelo (1877), He and She 
(1883), Fiametta (1885). Excursions (1891) 
and A Poefs Portfolio (1894). See Life by 
Henry James (1903). 

STORV-MASKiX,YNE. See Maskelyne (2). 

STOSS, or StiMDB, Veit, shtos (1447-1533), 
German woodcarver and sculptor, born 
probably in Nuremburg. Except for a 
period in 1486 when he worked in the church 
of St Sebald in Nuremberg, he was from 1477 
to 1496 in Cracow, where he carved the high 
altar of the Marienkirche. He returned to 
Nuremberg, and for the next thirty years 
worked in various churches there, including 
St Lorenz's, where is his Annunciation, 
Despite the great size of many of his works, 
they all show great delicacy of sculpture. 
See German monographs by H. Wilra (1935) 
and E. Lutze (1938). 

STOTHARD, Thomas (1755-1834), English 
painter and engraver, bom in London, was 
appientioed to a pattern-drawer. A series 
of designs for ^e Town and Country Magazine 
was followed by illustrations for Beirs Poets 
and the Novelist's Library. His earliest 
pictures exhibited at the Academy were The 
Holy Family and Ajax defending the Body of 
Patroclus^ In 1794 he became R.A. and in 
1813 Academy librarian. Some 3000 of his 
designs were engraved, including those to 
Boyd^rs Shakespeare, The Pilgrinrs Progress, 
Rohiwum Crusoe and Rogers s Poems, His 
Cantethury Pilgrims and Flitch of Bacon are 
wefl known by engravings. Sec Life (1851) 
by Mrs Bray (q.v.), widow of his son, Charles 
Attired Stottiaid (1786-1821), antiquarian 

a tsman; and another by A. C. Coxhead 

• Geeiie Fiedeiidt (1860-1944), Eng- 
ilth phtlosonlmr and psychologist, bom at 
South l&ieldB. studied at St John's College, 
Cambridge, was elected fellow (1884) and 
after lecturing at Cambridge, where his 
itudents included Moore and RusselL 
at Aberdeen and Oxford, was appointed 
professor of Lo^ and Metaphysics at St 
Amdiews (1903-36), atxd was a distinauished 
ediM of Uie ^ilowphical journal MM 
(1891-1920). fmAmlyrk Psychology (1896) 


ranks high among the classic contributions 
to the philosophy of mind. Manual of 
Psychology (1899) was long the English text- 
book. His Gifford Lectures (1919-21) 
became the basis of his formidable treatment 
of the problems of perception, in which 
psychological considerations weighed heavily 
and which ultimately tended towards idealistic 
metaphysics. The first volume. Mind and 
Matter, appeared in 1931 and was somewhat 
clarified by God and Nature (1952). This 
also contains a memoir by J. A. Passmore. 
See also his collected Studies in Philosophy and 
Psychology (1930). He was elected F.B.A. 
in 1903. 

STOW, (1) David (1793-1864), Scottish 

f iioneer of co-education, born at Paisley, 
bunder of Glasgow Normal school, advoca- 
ted the mixing of the sexes and the abolition 
of prizes and corporal punishment in schools. 

(2) John (1525-1605), English chronicler, 
was a tailor in C^omhill, but about his 
fortieth year devoted himself to antiquarian 
pursuits. His principal works, which, for his 
time, are accurate and business-like, are his 
Summary of English Chronicles (1565); 
Annals, or a General Chronicle of England 
(1580); and the noted Survey of London and 
Westminster (1598), an account of their 
history, antiquities, and government for six 
centuries. Stow also assisted in the continua- 
tion of Holinshed's Chronicle, Spelt's 
Chaucer, &c. See the Survey, ed. Kingsford 
(1908), and Everyman edition (1955). 
STOWE, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher (1811-96), 
American novelist, daughter of Lyman 
Beecher (q.v.), bom at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
was brought up with puritanical strictness 
and joined her sister Catherine (q.v.) at her 
seminary at Hartford. In 1836 she marrii^ 
the Rev. C. £. Stowe, a theological professor 
at Lane Seminary, with whom she settled at 
Brunswick, Maine. She became famous 
through her Uncle Tom's Cabin (1852), which 
immediately focused anti-slavery sentiment 
in the North. Her second anti-slav^ novel, 
Dred (1856), had a record sale in England, 
but she lost her English popularity with Lady 
Byron Vindicated although the diarges 

made therein against Byron were later proven. 
Her best books deal with New England life, 
such as The Minister's Wooing (1859), Old 
Town Folks (m9),&LC, See Life by F. Wilson 
(1941). 

STOWELL, William Scott, 1st Baron (1745- 
1836), English judge, eldest brother of Lord 
Eldon (q.v.), bom at Heyworth, went up to 
Corpus, Oxford, In 1761, was a colter tutor 
1765-77, and in 1780 was called to Uie bar. 
In 1788 he was made a judge and privy* 
councillor, and knighted. Both as an 
ecclesiastical and admiralty judge he won 
high distinction, and he was the highest 
English authority on the law of nations. He 
sat for Oxford 1801-21, when he was made 
Baron Stowell; in 1828 he retired. See Lives 
^ Surtees (1846), £. $. Roscoe (191^ 
SlRABO (c. 60 BX.-post a.d. 21), Gredk 
geographer, bom at Amasia in Pontust was 
of Greek descent on the taopiopM side. 
Strabo means ' squint-eyed He seems to 
have spent his life in travdi and stud^,; at 
Corintn in 29 b.c., ascended the NQe la 24^ 
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seems to have beea settled at Rome after 
A.o. 14, and died sometime after a.d. 2U Of 
Strabo's great historical work in forty^4even 
books — from the hfth a continuation to his 
own time of Polybius— we have only a few 
fragments; but his Geographica in seventeen 
books has come down to us almost complete. 
It is a work of great value in those parts 
especially which record the results of his own 
extensive observation. He makes copious 
use of his predecessors, Eratosthenes, 
Polybius, Aristotle, Thucydides, and many 
writm now lost to us, but he depreciates 
Her odotus and quotes few Roman writers. 
SXRACHAN, Douglas, straw/t (1875-*! 950), 
Scottish artist, born in Aberdeen, after being 
political cartoonist for the Manchester 
Chranicie (1895-97) and a portrait painter in 
London, found his true medium in stained 
glass work. His first great opportuniw was 
the window group which Britain contributed 
to the Palace of Peace at The Hague. He 
designed the windows for the shrine of the 
Scottish National War Memorial. Other 
examples of his work may be seen in Kina's 
College Chapel, Aberdeen, the University 
Chapel, Glasgow, and the church of St 
Thomas, Wtnraelsea. As an artist Strachan 
nevM wholly identified himself with any 
movement His work glows with rich colour 
sdiemes and his subjects are treated with 
originality and imagination. 

STRACSIEY, stra^chU (1) (Evelyn) John St 
Loe (1901- ), Engltsh labour politician, 
educated at Eton and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was Labour M.P. u-om 1929 until 
1931, when he resigned from the Labour 
Pax^ and gave his support to extremist 
political organizations. He served in the 
R.A.F. duimg World War U and in 1945 
became Labour under^secretary for air. His 
controversial period as minister of food 
(1946-50) induded the food crisis (1947), the 
unpopular prolongation of rationing, and the 
abortive Tanganyika ground-nuts and Gam- 
bia m schemes (I94>49). As secretary of 
statelet war (1950-51) he had to contend 
with the Korean war and the Communist 
insurrection in Malaya. His numerous 
potitteal books include The Menace of 
Fascism (1933), The Theory and Practice of 
SheUdim (1956), Contemporary Capitalism 
(19SQ, Sec. 

(2) (Gttes) Lytton (1880-1932), Enslidx 
ludm^er, was bom in London. Educated 
at Cambridge, he began hit writing career at a 
critic widi LtmdmoHcs in French JUtCrature 
(1912), tiriikh riiows dearly his affinities with 
Saffile^Beave and his francophile sympathies. 

Victorians (1918) was a hteraiy 
fMsm^shefl, eon^itutmg, as it did, a vigorous, 
impeitineat ebaUenge to Victorian smog 
tdr-assonnoe. The irony, the mordant wit, 
the mlhleas pin-pointing of foible that was 
hit method in' evoking character, the entire 
tutttery of Ids gifts brought into action to 
dcsno&h tteml legendary figures, all 
oombinad io make this book a turning-point 
iotiiearicifiiiogwhy. After him, pederiiian 
aeoumx&tiiai of fact (^ product of gc^ 
aemtious hack^ could no longer 'be ^ 
aonMtkmg. 

Mhecome a Ihenuy genre. He tmiM 


up his success with Queen Victoria (1921), 
JSooks and Characters (1922), Elizabeth ana 
Essex (1928), Portraits 1% Miniature (1931) 
and Characters and Commentaries (1933). 
Appreciation of his generosity and catholidty 
of taste has restore Strachey's reputation, 
which after his death sufiered belittiement. 
See studies by M. Beerbohm (1943), R. A. 
Scott-James (1955) and C, R. Sanders (1958), 
and J. K. Johnstone, The Bloomdmry Group 
(i?54). 

STRADELLA, Alessandro (c. 1645-81), Italian 
composer, bom in Naples (or Venice), His 
San Giovanni Battista influenced Purcell and 
Scarlatti. Le^nd has it that he eloped from 
Venice to Turin with the mistress of one of 
the Contarini, who sent assassins to murder 
him. He was wounded, but recovered. Orl 
as some say, his would-be murderers foondl 
him conducting one of hts oratorios, and,\ 
touched by the music, allowed him to escape. \ 
He was, however, eventually murdered in \ 
Genoa. He did not compose Pietb. Signore. \ 
His legend has furnished the story for operas 
and Marion Crawford used it for his novel 
Stradella (1909). 

STRADIVARI, or Stradhrarfus^ Antonio 
(c. 1644-1737), famous Italian violin-maker 
of Cremona, pupil of Niccolo Amati (q.v.), 
experimented with the design of string instru- 
ments and perfected the Cremona type of 
violin. His two sons, of two mamages, 
Francesco (1671-1743) and Omobono (1679- 
1742), assisted him. Estimates suggest that 
he made over a thousand violins, violas and 
violoncellos in the years 1666-1737. See 
monographs by H. Petherick (1900) and 
W. H., A. F. and A. E. Mill (1909). 

STRAFFORD^Thoimis Wentworth, 1st Earl of 
(1593-1641), English statesman, was bora in 


with 

John's 


London, April 13, of a York^ 
royal connections, studied at St 
College, Cambridge; in 1611 was knighted 
and married; and having travelled in France 
and Italy, in 1614 became mmber for 
Yorkshire, and succeeded bis father In the 
baronetcy. In 1615 he was appointed emtos 
rotuhrum for the West Riding, a post from 
which Buckin^am sought two years later 
to oust him. During James I's mgn be was 
a aenerally silent member in three brief 
pariiaments, and a frequent attendant at the 
Court of Star-chamber. His first wife, a 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland^ dteo in 
162^ end in 1625 he married % daufl^ter of 
Lora dam Copsqous of his own abilities, 

devoUtm 

an iMiger advocate of domestic reforms, 
Wentworth in Charleses first pariiameat 
(16^ acted with ffie the 

second he was exduded by his amintnmt 
to be riierffi of YorkslOri!: MA^ofriuU 
year (1626) he was ctirth^ ffisimlied trim the 

keepership of the roUi, and for refusing to 

pey the forced loan was imnrtoned. So in 
& thiid pariiammit &mihb headed the 
mritao^ton thekksfiinlaiiM^ J^tMlis 
meedxif In Mardi iniffi hfaty he 

of sinNiinfiiBg m ainffiar 
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December Vlscoimt Wentworth and President 
of the North. As such at York he set himself 
to strengthen government with an efficient 
militia and ample revenue, and to * comply 
with that public and common protection 
which good kings afford their good people 
Towards these ends he used on occasion 
high-handed methods, which embroiled him, 
however, chuffiy with the gentry. His second 
wife died in 1631, leaving a son, William, 
second Bari of Strafford (1626-95, died r.p.), 
and two daughters; and within a year he 
married privately ffie daughter of Sir George 
Rhodes. In January 1632 he was appointed 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, but it was not till 
July 1633 that he landed at Dublin. He 
straightw^ proceeded to coerce Ireland into 
a state of obedience and well-being, intro- 
ducing the flax industry, reducing piracy and 
reconstituting the army. The aim of his 
policy (he and Laud called it * Thorough *) 
was to make his master ' the most absolute 
prince in Christendom *. Not till 1639 did 
Wentworth become the king’s principal 
adviser, when he was made Earl of Strafford 
and lord-lietttenant of Ireland (January 
1640). In May 1640 he offered to lead an 
Irish army against Scotland. It was too late. 
The rebellion, provoked in Scotland by 
Charles’s unwimm, was spreading to 
England; and and his followers judged 
rightly that Strafford was the one obstacle to 
tbeir ^umph. Strafford was impeached and 
Ipdged in the Tower. In the great trial by his 
peers, which opened iti Westminster Hall on 
March 22, 1641, he defended himself with a 
fortitude, pati^ice and ability that moved 
and aiarmra his accusers. The twenty-eight 
charges amounted at most to 'cumulative 
treason’; the gravest of them, his having 
counselled the king that * he had an army In 
Ir^nd whidb he could employ to reduce this 
kingdom * (query England or Scotland), was 
supported by only one witness, his personal 
enemy, Vane. Despairing of a conviction 
b)r m Lords, the ’ inflexibles ’ dropped the 
impeachment for a bill of attainder. It 
passed a ibird reading in both Houses; on 
May Id It received the royal assent; and 
Strafford was executed on Tower Hill, 
May 12, 1^1 : he iS buried at Wentworth- 
Woodhoitte. See Kaowler’s edition of his 
hsttOTM and Corrospondf net (1739), with the 
shMlffb by Sir George Radc]iffe(q.v.); and 
Lives b# A. H. C. Gardner (1931), C, V. 
Wedgwood (1935) and Lord Birkenhead 
(I93l}, andetudy ny H. F. Kearney (1959). 
OTBAm, Wflltai (185^1921), Scottirii 
painter end iliustrator, bora at Dumbarton, 
studied at the Slade under Legros and lived 
althhiliibiii London^ His etchings are real- 
tide, bt^ hie book ilhisirarions are strongly 
knailttiEffveu Xn painting, he was Influenced 
sometiiiiM by the Venetian colourists and 
aometimee, as in Bank Holiday (1912), by 
Manet His son bn (1886-1952) was also a 
well4cDOWB etcher and engraver. 

STRANGS, orif. Stnme* Sir Robert (1721-92), 
Scottish Sne-eauniver, was born at Kirkwa^ 
July 14, ITOTHo fourfit on the Stewart 
at rrestoimaas, Falkirk and Culloden, and in 
1747 flMmed a Jacobite, Isabella Lumtidm, 
He studied in Paris and settled in London 


(1750). He had a European reputation as a 
histoi^al line-engraver, in opposition to the 
stipplmg of his rival, Bartoiozzi (q.v.). 
On a second visit to the Continent (1760-65) 
he was made a member of the Academies of 
Rome, Paris, Florence, Bologna and Parma. 
He was eventually president of the Academy 
and was knitted by George III (1787). See 
his Life by Dennistoun (1855) and that by 
Woodward prefixed to Twenty Masterpieces 
of Strange (1874). 

STRANGFORD, (1) George Augnstiis 
Frederick Percy Sydney Smyfiie, 7th Viscount 
(1818-57), En^ish politician, brother of (3), 
was one of Disraelrs ‘ New England * party. 
He was member for C:anterbury (1841-52), 
but after 1846 abstained from debate. In 
1852, he fought what is said to have been the 
last duel in England. He wrote articles for 
the press and Historic Fancies (1844). 

(2j Percy Clinton Sydney Smyflie, 6tli 
Viscount (1780-1855), English politician, 
succeeded in 1801. He was secretary of 
legation at Lisbon, and ambassador to 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and Russia. He 
was made Baron Penshurst in 1825. His 
smooth translation of the Rimas of Camoens 
was published in 1803. 

(3) Percy EUen Frederick WtlHam Smyffie, 
8th Viscoant (1826-69), English philologist, 
brother of (1), born at St Petersburg, educated 
at Harrow and Merton College, Oxford, 
entered the diplomatic service, early acquired 
an unexampled command of eastern lan- 
guages, and was Oriental secretary during the 
Crimean war. In 1857 he succeeded as 
eighth and last viscount, thcreaftcar lived 
mostly in London, immersed in philological 
studies, but wrote little more than a few 
brilliant Saturday^ Fail Mall and Quarterly 
articles. His Selected Writings (1869) and 
his Letters and Papers (1878) were published 
by bis widow. See family history by E. B. do 
Fonblanque (1877). 

STRAPAROLA, Giovan Francesco, -rd'- 
(d. c. 1557), Italian ‘novelist*, born at 
Caravaggio, published in 1550-54 Piacevoli 
notti, a collection of seventy-four stories In 
the style of the Decameron. See Eng. trans. 
^W. G. Waters (1894). 

^r^TPORD, John de (d. 1348), English 
statesman and divine, was bishop of Win- 
chester (1323). He was closely connected 
with the deposition of Edward II and was 
chancellor and prindpal adviser to Edward 
III for ten yearn. He was made Archbishop 

of Canterbury in 1333. 

STRATFORD 0£ RA3KXIFFE, StnitIM 
Caaniiig, let Ylscomit (1786-1880), Enidish 
diplomat, born in London, was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. In 

1807 he became pi4ds-writer to his cousin, 
George Canning, at the Foreign Office; in 

1808 first secretary to the Constantinople 
embassy; and in 1810 minister-plen^ten- 
tlary. His duty was to ootmteract Ftedi 
influence at the Porte, and he ndF^tlated 
treaw Of Bucharest (1812) between Rusalh 
and Tttfkey. He was minister In Sw^Mlatid 
1814-17, commisrioner at tho Vieniia 

mfaston to Vienna and St Petersburg, utA ha 
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1825 went to Constantinople as ambassador, 
where he mediated on behalf of Greek 
independenoe, but hts efforts were frustrated 
by the battle of Navarino (1827). He 
resigned in 1828, abd was made G.CB.; in 
1831 he was again sent to Constantinople 
to delimit Greece. When in 1833, after a 
mission to Portugal, he was gazetted ambas- 
sador to St Petersburg the tsar declined to 
receive him. During the intervals in hts 
diplomatic career he sat in parliament. As 
ambassador at Constantinople 1842-58 he 
built up that extraordinary influence which 
gained him the name of the * Great Elchi *. 
He induced the sultan to inaugurate reforms. 
His peace efforts failed owing to the obstinacy 
of Nicholas and the weakness of Loro 
Aberdeen's government. His alleged respon- 
sibility for the Crimean War rests on his 
known determination not to accept Russian 
protectorate over the Orthodox Christians, 
and ius clear realization that if this could be 
prevented in no other way, then it was 
necessary to prepare for war. Created a 
viscount in 1852, he returned home in 1858, 
and in 1869 was made K.G. See Lives by 
S. Lane-Poole (1888), E. F. Malcolm-Smitn 
(1933), and H. W, V. Tempcrley, The Crimea 
0936). 

STRATHCONA, Donald Alexander Smlfli, 
Ist Baron (1820-1914), Canadian statesman, 
bom at Forres, emimatcd to Canada and 
rose from clerk (1838) to governor (1889) of 
the Hudson's Bay Coy. Chief promoter of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway (completed 
1885), ihe became high commissioner for 
Canada in London 1896, and a peer in 1897. 
See Life by B. Willson (1915), O. D. Stetton, 
Th« Railway Builders (1916), and J. McAvity, 
Lord Strathcona^s Horse (1947). 

STRATHNAIRN, Hu^ Rose, 1st Baron 
(1801-85), British soldier, son of the diplo- 
matist Sir George Rose, was bom at Berlin. 
Military attachd to the Turkish army in 1840, 
he was consul-general for Syria 1841-48, 
secretary to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
chargi d'affaires at Constontinople in 1852- 
1854. On the arrival of Menshikoff in 1853, 
he precipitated a crisis by sending for the 
Britiids fleet. He was commissioner at 
French headquarters during the Crimean 
war. Sent to India in 1857, he virtually 
reconquered Central India. In 1860 he 
succeeded Lord Oyde as commander-in-chief 
in hdd the same post in Ireland I865>- 
1870, and was made a peer in 1866, a field- 
manAAl in 1877. See Sir O. T. Bume’s 
Clyde mid Strathnaim (1891). 

SmkTrON, Charles Sherwood (1838-83), 
* General Tom Thumb \ a dwarf 31 inches 

nul», <Mv, jAmn. (1870-1954), AuA- 

nan composer, bom in Vienna but from 1939 
a natnranzed French citizen. A pupil of 


a^ cOf^ OPerfli* 8uch as Waltz Dream 
and tiTCAPcoAi/e So/dier <1908, from 
mmy Armjtnd Af«»). He wm 
ooliipoier of fihe music for the film La Monde, 
by Grun (1955). 

SnUuSS; shjrows, (1) David Fitedrfdi 
{IS0#*74), German theologian, bom at 


Ludwigsburg in Wflrttemberg, studied for the 
church at Tubingen, where in 1832 he became 
repetent in the theological seminary, lecturing 
also on philosophy In the university as a 
disciple of Hegel. In his Leben Jesu (1835; 
trans. by George Eliot, 1846) he sou^t to 
prove the gospd history to be a collection of 
myths, and by an analytical dissection of each 
separate narrative to detect a nucleus of 
historical troth free from every trace of 
supernaturalism. The book marks an epoch 
in New Testament criticism and raisM a 
storm of controversy. Strauss, dismiss 
from his post at Tflbingen, in 1839 was ca| 
to be professor of Dogmatics and Chu 
History at Zflrich; but the appointm^ 
provoked such opposition that it had to\ 
dropped. His second great work follov 
Die christHche Glaubenslehre, a review 
Christian dogma (1840-41). A new LUe of 
Jesus, composed for the German People (1864; 
trans. 1865), attempts to reconstruct a 
positive life of Christ. In Der alte und der 
neue Glaube (1872) Strauss endeavours to 
prove that Christianity as a system of 
religious boHef is dead, and that a new faith 
must be built up out of art and the scientific 
knowledge of nature. He also wrote several 
biographies, notably that of Ulrich von 
Hutten (trans. 1874) and lectures on Voltaire 
(1870). He separated from hts wife, the 
opera-singer Agnesc Schebest (1813-70). 

Life by Zeller (Uans. 1874), and works by 
Hausrath (1878), Eck, Harrilus and Ziegler 
(1909), and an appreciation of his critical 
work by A. Schweitzer in The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus (1910). 

(2) Johann. « the elder * (1804>49), Viennese 
violinist ana conductor, as were hts sons 
Eduard (1835-1916) and Josef (1827-70), 
founded with Lanner (in whose quartet he 
played for a while) the Viennese Waltz 
tradition, a development from Schubert. He 
toured extensively in Europe with his own 
orchestra, played during Queen Victoria's 
coronation festivities (1838) in London, 
composed the Radetzky March (1848) in 
honour of the general, and numerous 
waltzes including the Lorelei and the Donau* 
Ueder, but was eclipsed by his son (3). 

(3) Jobam, <the yoonger’ 0825-99), 
Viennese vioUnist, conductor and composer, 
bom October 25, son of (2)^ who made him 
take up law, began to flout his father's wishes 
from 1844 when be appeared as a young 
conductor and composer of promise. He 
toured with his own orchestra and appeared 
in London in 1869 and visited riie united 
States in 1872. His waltzes, which number 
over 400, are more ffill'^blooded, more 
melodious and tastefiil than his facer's, and 
although they often seem to be written purely 
for the violin, Strauss showed In his intro* 
duction to Wine, Women and Sotm 

and in Perpetmm Mobile that the art of 
orchestration was not by zm means beyond 
him. The best Imownhkhide that syo^lo^ 
romantic Vienna, The MUie Damibe, Anisfs 
i:.^e(both miy^akefrorn the Vienna Woods 
0^), Vaicee ef SjerUtg (1882) and Thr 
Emperor (1888). ne also wrote a numbtf of 
opmttas, inefudiug Die Pledemuua (1874) 
aiMl A to y«aat <tn3). He to 
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Vienna June 3, 1899. See study by H. £. 
Jacob (1940). 

(4) Ric^ (1864-1949), German com- 
poser, son of the first horn player in the court 
opera in Munich, where he was bom. He 
began to compose at the a^ of six, and his 
first publications date from his eleventh year. 
In 1882 he entered Munich University, but 
bem musical studies in Berlin in the 
following year, and shortly afterwards 
became assistant conductor to von Bfilow at 
Meiningen. There he was converted from 
the school of Brahms, under whose influence 
his early compositions had been written, to 
that of Wagner and Liszt, composing his first 
symphonic poems and succeeding to von 
Bfilow in 188S. After a period (1886-89) as 
assistant conductor at the Munich opera he 
moved to Weimar, and was invited by Cosima 
Wagner to conduct at Bayreuth in 1891 . His 
first opm, Guntramt was produced at 
Weimar in 1894 and in the same year Strauss 
became conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Salome^ his opera upon a German 
translation of Oscar Wilde's play, produced in 
1905, led to his concentration upon opera, 
and Elektra (1909) began the collaboration 
with the dramatic poet Hugo von Hofmann- 
sthal which produced much of Strauss' best 
work for the theatre, including the popular 
Der Rosenkavalier (1911) and Ariadne auf 
Naxos (1912). After Hofmannsthal's death 
in 1929, the composer's work with Stefan 
Zweig i^n Die schweigsame Frau led him 
into dimculties with the Nazi government, 
whidi had previously appointed him presi- 
dmt of the Reichsmusikkammer, a post which 
he resigned; his commanding position at 
the hesm of German musical life protected 
him from serious political persecution, and, 
active to the end of his life, he worked on two 
operas with Josef Gregor. After the com- 
pletion of Capriccio, his final opeia, he ended 
his career with a series of small-scale orches- 
tral works. See Ufe by W. S. Mann (1954), 
and studies by E. Newman (1908), E. Blom 
(1930), T. Armstrong (1931). 

STRAVINSKY. Fedorovich, -vm'- 

(1882- )| Russian composer, bom be- 

tween Oramenbaum and St Petersburg, June 
17, studied law but soon turned to musical 
composition under Rtmsky-Korsakov, whose 
influence pervades his first symphony in £ 
flat (1907). But it was with the Diaghilev 
ballet that Suavinsky leapt to fame wiui the 
littering and enchanting music for The 
Firebird (1910) despite the ballerina Pavlova's 
refusal to dance in such 'nonsense'. A 
second baUet, Petrushka (191 1), consolidated 
his intemationai reputation. Originally it 
was intended as a purely orchestral piece, 
characterized by harmonic warfare between 
solo pianoforte and the orchestra, but on 
Diaghilev't suggestion Stravinsky made it 
into a bafiet m a pupp^ drama set in the 

M of a ^suan fairground. His master- 
ndUng of the eternal triangle theme has 
had a greater influence on modem music 
than hia deUbemtely violent, chaotic musical 
portrayal of the primitive The Rite of Spring 
(1913), which mfringBS every canon of 
harmony and commits every posrible 
rhytfimie eocoEitridty, yet somehow ad>ievea 


a strange integration. The Hans Andersen 
opera. The Nightingale (1914), was followed 
by the wartime, * shoe-string ^ entertainments 
which could be played in a small space and 
with improvised props, /reward (1917) and 
The Soldier's Tale (1918), which aptly illus- 
trate Stravinsky's adaptability and explain 
the many offers (always refused) to write film 
music. Stravinsky, essentially an experi- 
menter, seeking a valid tradition on which he 
could build, then plunged headlong into 
neo-classicism. The ballets Pulcinella (1920) 
based on Pergolesi, Appolo Musagetes (1928), 
The Card Game (193*5, Orpheus (1948) and 
the austere Agon (1957) exemplify this trend, 
no less than the opera oratorio Oedipus Rex 
(1927) based on a Jean Cocteau version but 
translated into Latin for greater dignity 
and the mamificent choral Symphony of 
Psalms (1930) 'composed to the glory of 
God '. Other characteristic and outstanding 
works include the Symphonies of Wind 
Instruments, dedicated to Debussy (1921), the 
Symphony in C major (1940), the opera 
The Rake's Progress (1951), for which Auden 
helped to write the libretto and the serial- 
music, In Memoriam Dylan Thomas (1954) 
for voice, string quartet and four trombones. 
In 1939, he was Charles Eliot Norton 
professor of Poetry at Harvard and in 1954 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. See his Chronicles of 
My Life (1936) and Musical Poetics, and 
studies, ed. M. Armitage (N.Y. 1946), E. W. 
White (1947), ed. E. Corle (N.Y. 1949), 
M. Lederman (ed.), Stravinsky in the Theatre 
(1951), Life by R. Vlad (trans. 1960), and 
Conversations, 1. Stravinsky and R. Craft 
(1959). His son, Sviatoslav Sonllma (1910- 
), was also pianist, composer and 
teacher. 

STRAWSON, Peter Frederick (1919- ), 
English philosopher, fellow of University 
Collep^e, Oxford, applied Wittgensteinian 
doctnnes in his standard work. Introduction 
to Logical Theory (1952), in which he demon- 
strated the impossibility of justifying induc- 
tion and in which he ably defended * informal * 
logic against Quine and Russell, whose 
theory of description, with its trichotomy of 
true, false and meaningless he attacked in an 
article in Mind (1950) ‘On Referring*, 
showing that whereas a sentence could be 
meanindess or significant, only a statement 
could be classified as true or false. His 
Individuals (1959) tackles the couceptual 
problems involved in these the fundamentals 
of human thought. 

STREET, George Edmund (1824-81), British 
architect, bom at Woodford, Esm: an 
assistant of Sir George Gilbert Scott (Q.v.), 
he restored Christ Churdi in Dublin, 
desimed the London Law Courts, and wrote 
Architecture of N, Italy (1855) and (k^thic 
Architecture in Spain (1865; new ed. 191^. 
See Memoirs by his son (1888), by G. Q. 
KingO?!?). 

STE&iCii^, JfuBiis, (1885-194Q, 

German journalist and pohtictati, boim tn 
Bavaria. He was associated with Hidar in 
the early, days of the National SoSalist 
^ 1 ^, takmg part in ^e 1923 - A 

roRdess persecutmr of the Jews, he 
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anti-Semitism tlirou^ the newspaper J>er 
StUrmer^ whidi he founded and Mited, and 
of whidi copies were widely displays in 

S ominent red boxes throughout the Reich* 
e was hanged at Nuremberg as a war- 
criminal. 

STRESEMANN, Gustav, sktray'zi-man (1878- 
1929), German statesman, bom in Berlin. 
Entering the Reichstag in 1907 as a National 
Liberal, he rose to become leader of that 
party, and after the first World War founded 
and led its successor, the German People’s 
par^. He was chancellor of the new 
German (Weimar) Republic for a few months 
in 1923, when, and as minister of foreign 
affairs (1923-29), he pursued a policy of 
conciliation, and in 1925 negotiated the 
Locarno Pact of mutual security with Aristide 
Briand and Austen Chamberlain. He secured 
the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations in 1926, and shared with Briand the 
Nobel Peace prize for that year. See the 
biography by A. Vallentin (trans. £. Sutton, 
1931) and study by Gatzke (1934). 
SHEEUVEXS, stra*- (1871- ), pen- 

name of F^adc Lateor, Flemish writer, until 
1905 a baker near Courtrai. His novels of 
peasant life are masterpieces of Flemish 
literature. See his Path mUfe (trans. 1915), 
STRUDOM, Johannes Geiiutfoiis, strVdom 
(1893-1958), South African statesman, bom 
at Wlllowmore, Cape Province. He was 
educated at Stellenbosch and Pretoria, and 
after a start as a fanner, took up law practice 
in the Transvaal. Elected M.P. for Water- 
berg in 1929 he became leader of the extrem- 
ists in the National Party. His two main 
political ends were native apartheid and the 
setting op of an Afrikaner Republic outside 
the Commonwealth. He was prime minister 
of South Africa from 1954 until shortly 
before his death. 

STRlNl»ffi»G, Joban August (1849-1912), 
Swedish dramatist, bom at Stockholm, 
ttudJed at Uppsala Untversi^ and settled in 
Stodtholm at a writer. His own unstable 
personally, two unsuccessful marriages and 
me critical society around him are refiected 
in to subjective works against the back- 
ground of whatever * ism ’ was momentarily 
hoidhig his attention, for he ranged through 
leatiaiii, naturalism, mysticismt romanticism, 
and even a faint of mepressionism, particularly 
in fate dramas. Novels, plays^ critical essays, 
leieasiflc pieoccupatioof, painting, all laid 
tdafan ^ ms time. Pnm Mdmr wf 
HmObonm (1887) *Tbe People of Hemsd * 
trans. 1959), one of the riassic novels of 
Swndto iiteinsuie, to Spdksomdtn (1907) he 
poured out to views on the social probtems 
^totime. Particularly tmt he obsessed by 
n faiMd of the idea of emancipation I6r 
wcNnen and nmefa of to work is vitiaied by to 
tMa% as ato by, to exMpmted 
senrimh’tieteiiiHoaittg into vmleiit diatribe or 
j^ng koto mournfia broodfaif. 

He tot achieved ffame with hts novel 
RimtoClom a satifeoA the ait cirto of 
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(1884-8Q, collections of short stories, which 
led to his recall to Sweden (1884) to stand 
trial for alleged blasphemy. He ndxt set to 
work on his autobiography— ndlirrefcvhiiuinir 
soft (1886-87), a piece of self-revelation of 
audacious candour. Meanwhile he continued 
to write short stories, but his ideas began to 
take shape in play-form again and Fadren 
(1887) and Frdken Julia (1888)terou^t him at 
a bound into the forefront as the ei^nent of 
naturalistic drama. Portto reminiscences, 
I^ftmo (1897) and Lwndar (1898), carry on 
his autobiography, while historical dramas, 
miracle plays and ’fairy* pieces led him 
finally to what he called ’chamber-plays* 
written for his Jntimatt Theatre^ whicM he 
founded in 1907. His last years were sp 
in a welter of Journalistic activity. His w 
suffers from his own self-contradictio 
which obscured the sodal problems he 
dramatizing. Nevertheless, in terms 
imaginative power he ranks nigh after Ibi 
a major figure in West European literati 
See Collected Works (55 vols. 1912-20), 
and studies by N. Erdmann (Stockholm 
1920), K. Jaspers (1922), V. J. McGill 
(1930), A. Jolivet (Paris 1931), O. A. Camp- 
beU (1933), £. M. S. Sprigge (1949) and 
B. M. £. Mortensen and B. W. Downs 
Cm9). 

STRODE, (1) Ralph (fl. 14th cent), English 
scholastic philosopher, was fellow of Merton 
(College, Oxford (c. 1360), and a colleague of 
John Wyclif, a^nst whom he wrote a 
treatise, to which the latter replied. Chaucer 
dedicated to him and to the poet John 
Gower, his Troylus and Cryseyae, Of his 
works, his Consaqueatiae and Oblfgatioms 
only are extant. 

(2) WiUiaiB (1602-45), English poet and 
divine, bom at ^mpton, educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church Coilege, 
Oxford, where he became canon and public 
orator. He is best known for his elegies and 
lyric verse which were rediscovered by Dobell 
in 1907 and for his tragi-comedy, The Floating 
island^ acted by the students of Christ Church 
before Charles 1 in 1636. 

STROHEIM, Etkii van, -Aim (1886-1957), 
Austrian film director and actor, bom in 
Vienna, served in the Austrian uxmy and in 
1916 appeared in the American film, 
intolerance. His tot success as film director 
was with Mlind Husbands (1919), which was 
followed by the clastic film Greed (1923), the 
war-film The Wfsddlng Mmdt (1927), Ac. 
Later he retumedlo film acting as’ Rommel * 
In Desert Fox. 

STROMOSYER. FrMridi <1776-1835), Oer- 
raan tibemist, bom in Gtomgen, and proto- 
smr of Chetmsfary tfaete, was m oiicpmw of 
cadnunm in 1817, 

SIRONG, Leonard AIM CMgs 0896- 
1958), British novetot and poet, of Irish 
extraction on hti m(Mher*s side, bom at 
Plymouth, was educated at Brighton College 
and Wadham CAeBags, OxR^ took to 
school teaching until he establisiied a 
reputation as a ^ric poet and author of 
Dewer Rides {\92SU a macabre novel set in 
Damnoor. Ihe eienieat eff cruelly survive 
la The Rntken (1932). ooBo^td imefns 
' under The Sodfs Impactions 
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0957)« He also wrote a study of lames 
Joyce (1950) and a Life of the singer John 
McCormack (1949). His collection of short 
stories, Tramlen^ won the James Tait Black 
memorial prize (1945). See his autobio- 
jmphical Greeii Memory (1960). 
OTRONGBOW» name by which Riciiard 
Fltzherbert, 2aA Earl of Bembrcdie (c. 1130- 
1176), was known. He succeeded to estates 
in Normandy and Wales and in 1170 crossed 
to Ireland to push hh fortune by permission 
of Henry II. He married the daughter of 
Dermot, king of Leinster, and offered Henry 
his Irish conquests to appease his jealousy. 
STROUD, Wimam, strowd (1860-1938), 
English physicist and inv^tor, bom in 
MstoL From 188S to 1909 he was Cavendish 
professor of Physics at Leeds, where began 
Ilia long association with Archibald Barr 

SM^ZZly strot'see^ a noble ludian family 
which figured prominently in the Florentine 
renaissance. Important members include: 

(1) the EUer (1428-91), having been 
deprived by the Medici, was exiled to Sicily 
but retttnm in 1466. He began building the 
famous Palazzo Strozzt in 1489. 

(2) Filippo the Younger (1489-1538), was 
prominent in the revolt which overthrew the 
Medici in 1527, but the republic then estab- 
lished only lasted three years. The restored 
Medici, Alessandro, having been assassinated 
in 1537, Filippo judged the time opportune 
to launch an attack on his successor Cosimo, 
but was captured and executed. 

(3) Palla (1372-1462), oromoted Greek 
studies in Florenoe and founded the first 
public library there. 

(4) lietro (d. 1558), Italian soldier, fought 
the Medici, escaped to France and was made 
a Marshal of France by Henry 11 in 1556 
alter campaigns in Italy. He found out the 
weaknesses of the defences of Calais bdbre 
its capture by Guise in 1558, and was killed 
at the siejp of Thionville. 

STRUE^^E, Johimi Friedrich, Count, 
ehirltiCzay (1737-72), German-bom Danish 
statesman, son of a Halle pastor, in 1768 
became physician to Christian VII of Den- 
mark, He soon gained the confidence of the 
weak youhg king and of his consort, Caroline 
Matilda (I7S1^5L George IlFs sister, and, 
with monopolizing all power, sought to 
free Oenmark firom Russian influence and 
to find an ally in Sweden. His reforms and 
letrenchinients were unpopular; but it was 
ioldly by a court intrigue that in January 1772 
the QueeQ was am»^, and her new-made 
coua^ Friftm both a confession of criminal 
indmacy was extorted; and Stmenaee, found 
guil^ of treason, was bdbieaded. <}ueen 
CaroiinS's nmdzm was dissolved: jht was 
GODvmd & a Brkish frigate to Hanover, 
and died at Zell (Celle). Soa Memoirs ilW) 
of Sir R. M. Keith, British envoy: Wrai^'s 
WzefQmen Caroline (1864); and Wilkins, 
A Qa eea qf Tears (1903). 

STmJTODSl, Jan, pseud, of Mrs Jbyee 
AasmrtlMBr Me»k (1901-53), Englisb WTfitf, 
bom in. London. Her most sucM^. 
ereacion was Mis Miniverjjvhose 
totnanatod in artkdes to Thnedb 
the of one of the bcM films of World 


War II. Miss Stnither’s writings were varied 
in character and included hymns, verse, 
short stories and novels, all exhibiting con- 
siderable talent but little originality. Her 
books of verse include Betsinda Dances 
(1931) and The Ghssbhwer (1940). 

STRUTT, (1) Jededlah (1726-97), English 
cotton-spinner and inventor, bom at Black- 
well, Derbyshire. With his brother-in-law, 
William Woollatt, he patented 0758-59) a 
machine which, fixed to a stocKing-frame, 
made possible the manufacture of ribbed 
goods. In 1771 he was joined in partnership 
by Richard Arkwright (q.v.). See R. S. 
Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth, The Strutts and 
the Arkwrights, 1758-1830 (1959). 

(2) John William. See Rayleigh (1). 

(3) Joseph (1 742-1 80:0* English antiquary 
and engraver, bom at Sprin^eld in ]&sex, 
at fourteen was apprenticed to an engraver, 
studied at the Royal Academy, and from 
1771 devoted himself to research at the 
British Museum. He published Regal and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of England {1773); 
Chronicle of England, down to the Conquest 
(1777-78); Dictionary of Engravers (1785- 
1786); Dresses of the People of England 
(1796-99); and, his best-known work, Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England 
(1801 ; enlarged 1903). See Life by MiUer- 
Christy (1898^ 

STRUVE, shtroo^i, (1) Friedrich Georg 
Wilhelm (1793-1864), German astronomer, 
father of (2), grandfather of (3), bora at 
Altona, became director of the Dorpat 
observatory in 1817, and in 1839 of Pulkova 
near St Petersburg, which was constructed to 
his specifications through the patronage of 
tsar Nicholas. He made important observa- 
tions of double stars, carried out one of the 
first determinations of stellar distance and 
several geodetic operations. 

(2) Otto Wilhelm (1819-1905), German 

astronomer, son of (1), bora at Dorpat, 
succeeded his father at Pulkova, discovered 
500 double stars and in 1847 a satellite of 
Uranus, and studied the rings of Saturn. 
His son Hennami (1854-1920) was director of 
the Berlin observatory (1904) an4 super- 
intended its transfer to Babelsberg. He 
made micrometric observations of the 
satellites of Mars, Neptune and Saturn. 
Another son, Ludwig (1858-1920), was 
professor of Astronomy at Kharkov and 
investigated the proper motion of the solar 
system. Ludwig’s son Otto (1897- ) 

became an American and director of the 
Yerkes and McDonald observatories (1932). 

(3) Peter Bemgaifiovich (1870-1944), Rus- 
sian political economist, grandson of (!)» 
bom in Perm, as a leading Maisdst wrote 
Critical Observations on the Problem of 
Russia's Economic DevWaemeitf (1894), whhm 
Lenin attacked for its * revisioidsm He 
edited several political magarioes with 
XJberal tmidendes, was professor at the St 
Petersburg Potytechaie (1907^-17), was dosely 
conneemd with the 'White* movement hi 
South Ruuia, alter the revolution and after 
1925 lived in exile in Belgrade and Paris, 
when he died during the Nazi oocupattosi. 
Periiaps the greatest Russian economHt, Ms 
principal work is Eeonemty and Price (1913- 
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1916). See S. Hoare, The Fourth Seal (1930). 
and Bernard Pares, My Russian Memoirs 
0931). 

StRYDOM. See Strijdom. 

STRYPE^ John (1643-1737), English ecclesi- 
astical historian, bom in London, was 
educated at St Paul's School and Cambridge, 
and became incumbent of Low Leyton, 
Essex. His prolix and reliable, if ill-arranged, 
works (27 vols., Clar. Press, ed., 1821-43) 
include Memorials of Cranmer (1694); Lives 
of Bishop Aylmer (1701), Sir John Cheke 
(1705), Archbishop Gnndal (1710), Arch- 
bishop Parker (1711), and Archbishop 
Whitgift (1718); Annals of the Reformation 
(1709-31); Ecclesiastical Memorials^ 15lS-~58 
(1721). He also completely re-edited and 
enlarged Stow's Survey of London (1720). 
STUART (noble family). See Stewart and 
Albanie. 

STUART, (1) Gilbert Charles (1755-1828), 
American painter, bom at Narragansett, 
Rhode Island, in 1772 came to Edinburgh 
with a Scottish painter, Cosmo Alexander, 
but on the latter's death worked his passage 
home, and began to paint portraits at New- 
port. In 1775 he made his way to London, 
where he endured much hardship till in 1778 
his talent was recognized by West, and he 
became a fashionable portrait-painter in the 
manner of Reynolds. In 1792 he returned 
to America, and painted portraits of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and John Adams. 
He died at Boston. He is well represented in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. See 
Uves by G. C. Mason (1879), L. Park (1926) 
and J. H. Morgan (1936). 

(2) James (1713-88), English architect, 
bom in London, known as the ' Athenian 


pamphleteer, kinsman of (1), was author of 
the Anatomie of Abuses (1583), a vehement 
denunciation of the luxury of the times. 
The work was reprinted by Turnbull in 1836, 
and by FumivaU for the New Shakespeare 
Society (1879-82). 

STUBBS, (1) George (1724-1806), English 
anatomist, painter of animals, and engraver, 
bom at Livemool. He studied and taui^t 
anatomy at York Hospital, and In \T$A 
travelled in Italy and Morocco. In 1766 he 
published his monumental Anatomy of the 
Horse^ illustrated by his own engravii 
He was best known for his sporting pictu 
and excelled in painting horses. One of h|s 
noted works is nis picture of The Grosvi 
Hunt, In 1780 he was elected A.R.A., 

R.A. In 1781. See Life by Gilbey 0^98), and 
Memoir by Mayer (1876). His son, George 
Towniey (1756-1815), was also an engraver. , 
(2) WitUam (1825-1901), En^ish historian, \ 
born at Knaresborough, studied at Ripon ' 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He became a 
fellow of Trinity, vicar of Navestock, Essex 

S , diocesan inspector of schools (I860), 
d regius professor of Modem History 
(1866), rector of Cholderton, Wilts (1875), a 
canon of St Paul's (1879), and Bishop of 
Chester (1884), of Oxford (^1889). His chief 
works are Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, on 
the Episcopal succession in England (1858); 
Mosheim’s Institutes^ revised (1863); Select 
Charters, from the earliest period to the 
reign of Edward I (1870); the monumental 
three-volume Constitutional History of Eng» 
land, down to 1485 (1874-78), which put tito 
study of English constitutional origins on a 
firm basis; The Early Flantagenets (1876); 
and a number of volumes for the ' Rolls 


Stuart * for his drawings and measurements 
with Nikolas Revett of the Antiquities of 
Athens (1762-1816). He also rebuilt the 
interior of the chapel of Greenwich Hospital 
(1779). Ac. 

(3) Joha McDouall (1815-66), Scottish- 
bom Australian explorer, bom at Dysart, 
Scotland, accompanied Captain Sturt's 
expedidOD (1844-45), made six expeditions 
into the interior (1858-62), and in I860 
traversed Australia from south to north. 
Mount Stuart is named after him. See Life 
by M. S. Webster (1959). 

(4) Lirfy Louisa (1757-1851), Sir Walter 
ScDtt’8 witty correspondent, the Earl of Bute’s 
yoimgest daughter. See Life by S. Buchan 

Rteie Pauliiie Rose. See Blaze oe 
Btmy. ' 

M hisass (1780-1852). American tbeolo- 
giaiit bom at V/illon, Conn., studied at Yale, 
was mffcsscu' of Sacred Literature at 
Andom (181<M8). He published Hebrew 
grammais, commeiitaries on the Old Testa- 

(1) Mtm (c. 1541-1600). EogU^ 
Puritu iwimiitewar. kinsman of (2), 
edooMed at Cambridge and Uncohi’s Ina. 
wmie an answer to Cardinal AUen, and The 
PUeamk of a Gaping againrt 

Ilia snairiags A EluEabecli wita the 0i3^ of 
ARknip for whkit he and Page, his prmter, 
Imd thair hands struck off. 

, (2) ni» (d. 1591), BasUsii Puritah 


Series With Haddan. he began a coliocUon 
of British Councils and Eoclesiasticai 
Documents (1869-78). See his Letters 
(1904). 


His works include Fagre (?rd(1895), Flyvende 
Sommer (1898), Ac. 

STUKELEY, William, the 'Amhdruid* 
(1687-1765), British antiquarian, was born 
at Holbeach. M.B. and M.D. (Cam.), in 
1729 he took orders, and in 1747 becam a 
London rector. His twenty works (1720-26) 
include records of his valuable and objective 
fieldwork at Stonehenge and Avebury, but 
are marred by his later fantastic tpeeuiations. 
He was the oupe of the brilliant ^Richard of 
Cirencester’ (orj^es. See his Diary and 
Cqrrespon^nce (Surtees Soc. 1884-87), and 

Charles Dovelaaf 
1st Bart. (1859-1925), British sailor, entered 
the navy in 1871, commanded the squadron 
which wiped out the German squadron under 
von Spee off the Fatidaod Istaodsi December 
8, 1914, was created baronet, seived at the 
bmtle of Jutlaod and was promoted admiral 
of the Itoet (1921). 

STVltCmwW. mne of a SwMtiOi baSif 

whjdi 4ari>>( 147^1320. wfeM Swadm wt* 

nMBiuOy imitMt 4^ fiv, ft Oiw 

ate «od patriotic raacntt-fttM 8tte the 
Efater (d; 150>); hit flvaota Nlbtoo 
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Sture (d. 1512): his son, Sten Sture the 

Younttr (d. 1520). 

STORGE, Josqih (1794-1859), English Quaker 
philanthropist and Radicsd, bom at Elberton, 
became a com*mer^ant in Birmingham and 
a prominent campaigner against slavery, the 
corn-laws, the Crimean war and for Chartism, 
adult suffrage, dtc. See Lives by H. Richard 
(1864) and S. Hobhouse (1919). 
STORGEON, WilUam (1783-1850), English 
scientist, born at Whittington, North Lan- 
cashire, became a shoemaker's apprentice 
and in 1825 constructed the first practical 
electro-magnet, the first moving-coil galvano- 
meter (1836) and various electro-magnetic 
machines. His Annals of Electricity (1836) 
was the first journal of its kind in Britain. 
STUStLASON. See Snorri. 

STURM, (1) Jaeques Charles Francois, stiirm 
Q 803-55), Frendi mathematician, bom at 
Geneva, died, an Academician, in Paris, 
and discovered the theorem named after him 
concerning the real roots of an equation. 
He measured the velocity of sound in water 
with Colladon in 1826 by means of a bell 
submerged in Lake Geneva. 

(2) JohanneB, shtoorm (1507-89), German 
educationist, bom at Schleiden near Aix-la- 
Chapelle, from the Li^ge school of the 
Brethren of the Common Life passed to 
Louvain University, and at Paris in 1530 
lectured on Cicero. He favoured the 
Reformation, and in 1536 was invited by 
Strasbourg to reorganize the education of the 
town. Both in religion and politics Sturm 
took a prominent part, siding with Zwingli 
against Lather; and he was sent on missions 
to France, England and Denmark. Through 
his efforts, Strasbourg became a great educa- 
tional centre. In 1538 a gymnasium was 
established, with Sturm as its rector,, and in 
1564 an academy, the two toother supplying 
a complete course of instruction. In 1581 he 
was driven from Strasbourg by Lutheran 
intolerance, but ultimately permitted to 
return. See French monograph by Charles 
Schmidt (Strasboum 1855), and German 
works by Laas (1872), Kfickelhahn (1872), 
Heil (1888) and Schnud (1889). 

STURT, diaries (1795-1869), British explorer, 
went as an amnw captain to Australia, and 
during 1828-45 headed three important 
expemtions, discovered the Darling (1828), 
the lower Murray (1830). Blinded by hard- 
ship and exposure, he received in 1851 a 
pension from the first Sooth Australian 
parliament He wrote two narratives of his ex- 
^orations (1833-48), and died at C2ieltenham, 
England. ^ Life by N. G. Sturt (1899). 
STUYVESANT, Peter, sG- (1592-1672), 
Dutdi admintstrator, bom in Holland, 
became governor of Curasao and lost a leg 
in the attack on St Martin in 1644. As 
director from 1646 of New Netherlfuid 
colony datear Kew York), he prov^ a 
vigorous but arbitrary ruler, a rigid Sabbata- 
rian, and an opponent of political and reliai- 
oui freedom. Yet he aid much for the 
commercild prosperity of New Amsterdam 
Otter New Yorkciw) until hjs i^uc^t 
tumnder to the En^sh in 1664. See life 
by B. T^ttdtonaanXN*^ i893^ 

SnillllS* See SnmoR Styutbi. 


SUAREZ, Francisco, swah'reth (1548-1617), 
Spanish-Jewish Jesuit theologian and schol- 
astic philosopher, bom at Gnmada, taught 
theology at Segovia, Valladolid, Rome, 
Alcala, Salamanca and Coimbra. A Molinist 
in his views of grace, he foreshadowed in bis 
Tractatus de Legibus the modem doctrine of 
international law, and wrote the Defensio 
Fidei (1613), a treatise condemning the 
extravagant divine-right theories of James I 
of England. See Lives by Deschamps (1671), 
Werner (1861) and Fichter (N.Y. 1943). 
SUCHET, Louis Gabriel, Due d'Albnfera, 
sU-shay (1770-1826), French soldier, bom at 
Lyons, fought in Italy and Egypt and was 
made a general. He checked an Austrian 
invasion of the south of France (1800), took 
part in the campaigns against Austria (1805) 
and Prussia (1806), and as generalissimo of 
the French army in Aragon reduced the 
province to submission, defeating Blake 
outside Saragossa and again at fi^chite, and 
securing a marshal's baton. He captured 
Tortosa in 1811. In 1812 destroyed Blake's 
army at Sagunto, and by his capture of 
Valencia earned the title of Duke of Albufera. 
He was created a peer of France by Louis 
XVlll, but joined Napoleon on his return 
from Elba. Deprived of his peerage after 
Waterloo, he did not return to court till 
1819. See his Mimoires sur les campagnes 
en Espagne (1829-34), and Life by Barault- 
Roullon 0954). 

SUCRE, Antonio Jos6 de, soo'kra^ (1793- 
1830), South American soldier-patriot, bom 
in Cumana, Venezuela, was Bolivar's 
lieutenant and first president (1826) of 
Bolivia, which he freed. He resigned in 1828, 
took service with Colombia, winning the 
battle of Giron (1829) and was assassinated 
on his way home from the Colombian 
Congress, of which he had been president. 
See Life by G. A. SberweU (1924). 
SUDERMANN, Hermaim, soo'- (1857-1928). 
German dramatist and novelist, bom at 
Matzicken, East Prussia, >vrote a succession 
of skilful, if superficial, realist plays, DieEhre 
(1889), Sodoms Ende (1891), Ueimat (1893; 
English version, Magda), &c., and equally 
successful novels, including Frau Sorge 
(1887), J>er Katzensteg (1890), Es war 
(1894), &c. 

SUE, (Marie Joseph) Eugbne, sU (1804-57), 
French novelist, bora in Paris, served as 
surgeon in Spain (1823) and at Navatino 
Bay (1828) and wrote a vast number of 
Byronic novels, many of which were drama- 
tized, idealizing the poor to the point of 
melodramatic absurdity, but nevertheless 
highly successful at the time and a profound 
influence upon Victor Hugo, whose Les 
Misirables has much in common with Sue's 
Les Mystires de Farts (1843). Other novels 
include Le /uff errant (1845), Les Sept FiMs 
eapitaux (1849) and Les Mystires du peupk 
(1849), the last condemned as immoral and 
seditious. A republican draoty, he was 
driven into exite in 1851 and died at Aaoecy. 
See Life by £. de Mirecourt (1858), and study 
by_N. Atkinson (1929).. 

$1^, Ednaril* xSs (183M9I4), Austrian 
geologisL fbttodnr of ffw ‘new foology*. 
was bom in London, bapame ptofeasor of 
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Geology at Vienna 1 857-15H) 1 . Of liis works. 
Das Antlitz der Erde (1885-1909); trans. as 
The Face of the Earthy 1904-10) was the most 
important. He was a Radical politician, an 
economist, an educationist, a geographer, and 
sat in the Austrian Lower House. 

SUETONIUS, Gains Suetonlns Tranqiiillus 
(a.d. 75-160), Roman biographer and 
antiquarian, became Hadrian*5 secretary, a 
post he held till about fifty, when, com- 
promised in a court intrigue, he forfeited it. 
His best-known work is The JJyes of the First 
Twelve Caesars^ remarkable for terseness, 
elegance and impartiality. Other works were 
De lUustribus Grammaticis (of which a 
complete copy existed in the 15th century), 
De Chris Ehetoribus, and fragmentary lives of 
Terence, Horace, Persius, Lucan, Juvenal and 
Pliny, a friend of his. 

SUETONIUS PAUUNUS. See Boadicea. 

S UFFO LK. See Brandon and Pole (1). 

SUFi^Rm SAINT TROPiSZ, Piei^ 
sliffrd si trd^pay (1729-88), French sailor, a 
younger son of a Proven^l noble, entei^ 
the French navy, fought in the action with 
the English off Toulon (1744) and in the vain 
attempt to retake Cape Breton (1746), was 
oqitured by Hawke next year, and served 
six years in Malta amon^ the Knights 
Hospitallers. He was again captured in 
Boscaweo*! destruction of the Toulon fleet 
(1759), took part in the bombardment of 
Sallee (1765), was again four years in Malta, 
and returned to France as captain in 1772. 
In 1777 he sailed to America, and fought at 
Grenada in 1779. Aftm* an action at die Cape 
Verde Islands, he fought a series of engage- 
ments with the English off Madras and 
Ceykm, and captured Trincomalee. Return- 
ing to Paris in 1784, be was received with 

S tours. See Laughton's 

, Saasnei (1892-1950), EngUsh 
chemist, bom at Leeds, was professor at 
Birkbeck College (1932) and University 
Coliege, London (1937). He did original 
work on molecular volumes and surface 
leastcm and introduced the parachor, 
SVGm, eihzkay (c. 1081-1151), French 
pselate, ^ elected abbot of St Denis in 1 122, 
casried out substantial reforms and recon- 
structed its church in the gothic style. 
Louis VI and Louts Vlf emplo:^ him on a 
number of missions, and during the latter's 
absence on the second crusade, Suger ndod 
the kingdom. His Life of Louis VI (ed. H. 
WaiiiieL 1929) is valuable for die view it 
affords of the time. See his writingi on the 
Chnimi of St Denis and its art treasures, trans. 
B. Fanoi^a946>. 

soett/a (1888-1950), 
PcHinguememhst, bom in Oporto. She was 
a inmber of the Opmto Oty Orchestra at 
thenflo of twedv^ and aided by a royal grant, 
she stmeerniemly studied at Lelpsigand under 
idSa married in 1906. After 
art tnuri she settled la Eashmd 

in poldic at the 1949 


SimiplWY« HMi 8MM (1893-^ 
ptmOwoL bom in Bast 
Benmd nnd edneamd at dw»d. la 1921 tm 
a maiaber of the Brngal Assembly, 


He was Pakistan’s minister of law (1954^55) 
and prime minister (1956-57). 

SUIDAS, swe 0 *das, the reputed author of an 
encyclopaedic Greek Lexicon, about whom 
nothing is known, aldiough he is placed 
about A.i>. 975. 

SUK, Josqih, sook (1875-1935), Czech 
composer and vioUnisL studied in Prayuc 
under Dvof&k, whose daughter he marrm, 
and carried on the master’s romantic tradition 
by his violin Fuii/a£ris^l903), the symphonic 
poem Prague and particularly by ms deeply- 
felt Second Symphony, Asrael (1905), m 
which he mourned the deaths of his mas 
and of his wife. He was for forty year 
member of the Czech Quartet and in 1$ 
became professor of Comporition in 
Prague Conservatoire. 

SUKARNO. Achmad (1902- ), Indonesia^ 
statesman, bom in the Dutch East Indies, wm 
early identified with the movement for mdeV 
pendence, forming the Paitai National 
Indonesia in 1927. He was frmd by the 

InSonesian Republic. SimuSaneously pro- 
testing political * neutralism ’ and a determin- 
ation to annex Dutch New Guinea, ’ Bung 
Kamo’s* tremmdous popularity with the 
mob is politically offset by the opposition of 
extremists in his own patty and by the plans 
of Communist rivals to exploit the poverty 
and corruption into whtdi the land has 
steadily declined. See works by Gerbrandy 
(1950Xand Woodman (1955). 

SULAIMAN, sd-hy-man\ name of three 
Sultans of Turkey: 

$idaliiiaiil(d. 1411), eldest son of Bsjazetl, 
ruled in Adrianople from 1403. 

Solalman 1 or U. * the MagnificMit * (1494- 
1566), sultan from 1520, son of Sultan Selhn 1, 
add^ to his dominions by conquest Belgrade, 
Budapest, Rhodes Tabriz, Bat^dad, Aden 
and Algiers. He fouiht a war with Venice, 
and his fleets dominated the Mediterranean, 
although he failed to cafRure Malta. He 
died during the siege of Szigeth in Kts war with 
Austria. His system of laws regularing land 
tenure earned him the name, Kammi, the 
lawmver. He was devoted to ’ Roxelana 
his Russian consort, was a great patron of 
arts, wrote poetry and mipioyed Seiim Sinan 
to build such ardutectural masterpieces as 
the four mosques to himself and to members 
of his family m Cbnstantitlople. He was the 
greatest of the sultaos. See histories of the 
Ottoman Empire by H. A< Gibbons (1916), 
W. Minor (1927). 

Sntaisstti H or Hi (1641-91), stdian from 
1687, was defeated by the Ai»tdsns» but 
through Mustafa Kuprilt hitsoducod many 
libefii reforms. 

SUUBIMAN FASHA^ soth^mem (1838*92), 
Ttnkish general, emmd the amy hi 1854, 
fouglit in Monteneiioi Csele and Yemen, 
an^ peace tai^ m the MiBtaor Afii^ 
at CcmstanthiopleL of fe; becam; 

director. He 

the Serbiaiii In |87irpm ps 
deeflafed war (187^ Snic&Ott them 

at iii 

Shh^Rt October lie beesine cm- 

mandcr-iiMiiier of te army of te Danube, 
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but sufibred defeat near PbiUppopolis 
(Januaiy 1873). Court-martlalled. be was 
condemned to jSdteen yean* imprkonmeat, 
but the sultan pardoned him. 

SUIXA (inaccurately Syibi), Ladns Comeiiust 
by bimseif sumamed Felix (138-78 b.c.), 
Roman generd and statesman, was a scion 
of the lluistdous house of the Comelii. As 
quaestor in 107 under Marius in Africa he 
had first secured the line of retreat from 
Mauretania and tto induced the Mauri- 
tanian Mna to surrender Jugurtha (106). 
The war or the Cimbri and Teutones (104- 
101) saw SuUa again serving under the 
jealous Marius. In 93 he was praetor and in 
92 propraetor in Cilicia, where, on his own 
responsibility, he raised an army and restored 
Anobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, 
from which Mithradates had expelled him. 
The private hatred of Marius and SuUa 
bmme political, as Sulla took the aristo- 
cratic side more strongly; but the breaking 
out of the Social War put an end to all 
private quarrels for the time. Marius was 
aggrieved when the senate bestowed on Sulla, 
afmr his consulship in 88, supreme command 
in the Mitiliradatic war; ana Marius rushed 
into treason and civil strife. Then followed 
the expulsion of SuUa, his triumphant 
return to Rome at the head of six legions, 
the overthrow of the Marian party, and the 
first proscription. By the beginning of 87 
Sulla was able to embark for the East. 
During his four years there he won the 
victories of Oiaeronea (86) and Orchomenus. 
Next he crossed the Hellespont, crushed the 
anny sent out by the Manan party (which, 
in hjs absence, had again got the upper hand 
in Italy), forced Mithradates to sue for peace, 
then land^ in Italy in 83. Marius was dead 
and had no wonhy successors, and the 
victory over the Samnites and Lucanians at 
the Colhne Gate brought die itrug^e to a 
close (82), and left SuUa master of Italy. 
Then followed his dictatorship, and the 
ptoscriptloiis (81)--4i virtual reign of terror. 
During the next two yearn he made several 
important constitutional changes, mostly 
reacUtmary, tending to increase the authonty 
the senate— nearfy all were rescinded 
within ten years — and he effected a permanent 
reform of ^ criminal courts. In 79 Sulla 
rathei: unexpectedly resigned die dictatosiup 
ai^ redred to his estate at PuteoU, where he 
ended Ms lilb in thorough d^ipation. Bp 
Ufe by P- Bato (1927), and French study by 

Artto Sotmot aM2- 
190<®, comp««. l»e« kiMwii w his 

_ JtwflMic Onbeit <4>v.) in dw pd^ nnd 
SidHvMk ’ «»»». born in 

Mny. 1 %,- ttadtod muifc «“<*“; Stemtote 

(q.v4 he^^icovei^ dm lost 

music by Sdiuben His first awaa^wi A 

the tbeatoe dates from his music to Mp^n s 

Box and Cox, consedida^, by ha 

yean* partnership with Gilbert from 1871, 

m whlcSlhcv Inifidy 


of Penzance (1880), Patience (1881), lokmike 
n882), Princess Ida (1884), The Mikado 
flSSS), Rttddigore (1887), The Yeoman qf the 
Guard (1888), The Gondoliers (1889), Utopia 
Limited (1893) and The Grand Duke (1896). 
Sullivan idso composed an opera, cantatas, 
ballads, a Te Deum, and hymn-tunes, became 
first principal of the National Training 
College (1871), later the Royal College of 
Music, and was knitted in 1883. He was 
buried in St Paul's Cathedral. See Life by 
H. Sullivan and N. Flower (1928), joint Lives 
^ I. Goldberg (1929) and H. Pearson (1935), 
u. £. Dunn, Gilbert and Sullivan Dictionary 
(1936), and stuiW by O. Hughes (I960). 

(2) John (1740-95), American general, 
served in Canada (1776) and at Trenton and 
Brandywine. He fought against the Six 
Nations in 1779 and won the battle of 
Newtown. 

(3) John Lawrence (1858-1918), American 
boxer, bom in Boston, world heavyweight 
champion from 1882, when he beat Paddy 
Ryan. His famous fight with Jake Kilrain 
in 1889 was the suMect of a poem by Vachel 
Lindsay. See Life by Fleischer. 

(4) Louis Henri (1856-1924)^ American 
architect, bom in Boston, studied in Paris 
and won the New Exposition building 
contract (1886) with Dankmar Adler of 
Chicago. His experimental, functional 
skeleton constructions of skyscrapers and 
office blocks, particularly the Gage bulldmg, 
stock exchange, and Schiller theatre in 
Chicago, earned him the title of ' Father of 
Modernism * and greatly influenced Frank 
Lloyd Wright (q.v.) and others. 

SULLY, Maximliien de B6thune, Due de, 
sdl-lee (1560-1641), French financier, Henry 
IV's grwt minister, the second son of the 
Huguenot Baron de Rosny, was bom at the 
chftteau of Rosny near Mantes, December 13. 
He accompanied Henry of Navarre in his 
flight from the French court (1576), took an 
active part in the war, and helped materially 
to decide the victory of Coutras (1587). 
At Ivry he captured the standard of Mayenne. 
He approved of the king's politic conversion, 
and throughout the reign remained his most 
trusted counsellor. His first task was the 
restoration of the economy after 30 years of 
civil war. Before his time the whole adminis- 
tration was an organized system of ptUage; 
but Rosny made a tour through the provinces, 
examined the accounts, reduced exemptions 
from taxation and amassed 1 10 million tivres 
revenue in the BastUle. TJ» 
fleet were put into good order. In 
was created Due de Sully. ^ After Henry s 
assamination he had to resign the sup^ 
intendence of finance, but waspn^ted by 
Marie de’ Mddicis with 300,000 liwm. He 
retired to his estates, Rosny imd ViUebqn, 
and died December 22, IM. 

(1634; critical od. S. R, l^vre 1^2), if not 
^dhr historical, are of pnoeleas value for the 
•^gn oi Henry IV. They contain the Jhmous 

‘ " except Ruswa jmd 

A republic of fifteen 
intemat^ti Am^: 
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Annand, prU-dom 0839-1907), French poet, 
born at Paris, studied scienoe and developed 
an interest in philosophy which under- 
lies most of his poetical works. His early 
Stances etPoimes (1865) gained the maises of 
Sainte-Beuve: later volumes, Les Epreuves, 
Croquis itatiens, Les Solitudes^ Impressions de 
la guerre^ Les Destins, Les Vaines Tendresses^ 
La France^ La Rivolte des fleurst extended 
his fame as a poet. His finest poems are 
steeped in a serene but penetrating melan- 
choly. Masterpieces or subtletv are his 
didactic poems La Justice (1878) and Le 
Bonheur (1888). Other works are a metrical 
translation of book i of Lucretius (new ed. 
1886): in prose — V Expression dans its beaux 
art St Reflexions sur Vart des vers (1892) 
Testament poltique (1901), La Vraie Religion 
selon Pascal (1905). His CEuvres completes 
appeared in 1883-1908. Elected to the 
Academy in 1881, he was awarded the Nobel 
prize in 1901. See studies by Zyromski 
and P. Fons (1907), and Life by E. Est6ve 
(1925). 

SULPICIUS SEVERUS (c. 365-425), LaUn 
monkish historian, bom in Aquitania, wrote 
a Chronicot from the Creation to a.d. 403, 
and a Life of St Martin of Tours. See study 
by P. Monceaux (trans. 1928). 

SUMMERS, Alphonsos Joseph-Mary Augustus 
Montsfue (1880-1948), English priest and 
man of letters. He wrote brilliantly on the 
theatre and drama of the Restoration and 
on other literary subjects, but his most 
, important works are two major reference 
books on the subject of witchcraft History 

of Witchcraft and Demonology (1926) and 
The Geography of Witchcraft (1927), 
SUM^^, (1) Omrles (1811-74), American 
statesman, bora in Boston, January 6, 
graduated at Harvard in 1830, and in 1834 
was admitted to the bar and also studied 
jurisprudence in Europe (1837-40). He took 
little interest in politics until the threatened 
extensions of negro slavery over newly- 
acquired territory. In 1848 he joined with 
others to form the Free Soil party. Nomi- 
nated for congress, he was defeated by the 
Whig candidate, but in 1851 was elected to 
the national senate by the combined Free Soil 
and Democratic votes of the Massachusetts 
legislatuie. This post he held for life. At 
the outset, through abiding by the terms of 
the Constitution, he stood alone in the senate 
, as the uncompromising opponent of slavery; 
in 1856, in the senate dbimber^ he was struck 
on the head to Preston S. Brooks, a South 
CaroUna member of congress^ and incapaci- 
tated for public life for nearly four years. In 
1860 he itehvered a speech on the admission 
of Kansas as a free state, published as The 
Barbmrism of Slavery^ The secession of the 
southern states left the Republican party in 
fall control of both houses of congress, and 
in 1861 Sumner was clewed chairman of the 
amato committee on foreign affairs. He 
supported the impeachment of President 
JfcmsDfL an4 opposed president Orant*s 
tor ilm aequisition of San Domingo. 
Hh 0sniedsdaiom and acrimonious censures 
on admmlstration brouAt about a 

the leading Rqtmolican poli- 
^""^was sbndeied compile by hht 


support of Greeley as candidate for the 
presidency in 1872. 

(2) James Batchdler (1887-1955), American 
biochemist, bora at Canton, Mass., was 
educated at Harvard and became professor 
of Biochemistry at Cornell in 1929. He is 
noted for his research on enzymes and pro- 
teins and was awarded the Kobel prize for 
chemistry in 1946. 

(3) John Bird (1780-1862), English theolo- 
gian, educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, became rector of Mapledurham, 
Oxon (1818), Bishop of Chester (1828), and 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1848). Concilif 
atory and moderate, he wrote ApostoHca 
Preaching (1815), The Moral Attributes of the 
Creator (1816) and Evidences of Christianity 

TImiiim (1734-1832), American! 
general in the war of independence, opposed \ 
the British under Tarleton in South Carolina. < 
He was defeated at Fishing Creek but gained 
a victory at Blackstock Hill (1780). 

SUNDERLAND, name of an earldom, granted 
with that of Spencer (q.v.) and the dukedom 
of Marlborough (q.v.) to members of the 
English family of Spencer, originating from 
Robert Despenser, steward to William the 
Conqueror, and from the Hugh Demnsers, 
favourites of Edward 11. Henry Spencer, 
3fd Baron Spencer (1620-43), was created 1st 
Earl of Sunderland (1643) and fell in the Civil 
War at the first battle of Newbury, fighting 
for the king. His noteworthy descendants 
and successors, in chronological order, were; 

(1 ) Robert Simncer, 2nd Earl of (1 641- 1 702), 
English politician, son of the above, father 
of (2), bora in Paris, became in 1679 secretary 
of state for the Northern Department and 
united with Essex and Halifax in opposing 
Shaftesbury, who wished to set Monmouth 
00 the throne. He encouraged Charles II to 
persevere in the French alliance, and, with 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, negotiated a 
treaty by which, for a French pmsion, Charles 
agreed to assemble no parliament for three 
years. Before the year was out a new 
triumvirate, consisting of himself, Hvde and 
Godolphin, succeeded to the confidence of 
Charles. The Fr^ch treaty was broken off, 
and Sunderland, now afraid of the Whigs, 
enaged the king in an alliance with Spam. 
Aimr the dissowtion of the last exclusion 
parliament he lost his office; but in 1682 he 
was, ’upon great submission made to the 
Duke (of York], restored to he secretary *. 
Under James II his influence grew greater 
than ever, and in 1685 he became prniGipal 
secretary of state. He alone was entrusted 
with a knowledge of the king’s Intoition to 
esubUsh Catboimtsffl, and he openly profes- 
sed his own conversion. Yet we find hhn in 
correspondence with WlUtam of Orange. 
When William came over, Sunderiand went 
to Amsterdam, but in 1691 he was allowed 
to return to &sJaod, and in 1695 WiOiam 
spent a week at his seal, Althcwp, then a 
fallyiofrpoliil for the Whigs. He was made 
lord ^mberliin, aheiedly for tarvioes to 
RWam in Jamei XPa sdjm* hat reehnsed In 

1^). Bo0ai mmchmh, mo of (1)^ tMOum 
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secretary of state in 1706 and under Georjse 1 
rose to be all-powerfuL but was forced to 
resign in 1610 throui^ public indignation at 
his part in the South Sea Bulmle. His 
grandson, John (1734-83), was created Ist 
Earl Spencer (q.v.) in 1765. 

(3) Charles Spencer, 3rd Duke of Marl- 
boroi«h, 5th Earl of Sunderland (1706-58), 
English soldier, second son of (2), succeeded 
his brother to the earldom (1729) and in 1733 
to the honours of his maternal grandfather, 
John Churchill, the dukedom of Marl- 
borou^. He fought at Dettingen ( 1 743) and 
in the ex^ition against St Malo (1758). 

SUN YAT-SEN, or Sun Wen, soon (1866- 
1925), Chinese revolutionary, bom November 
12 at Tsutheng near Canton, brought up by 
his eider brother in Hawai, graduated in 
medicine at Hong Kong in 1892. practising at 
Macao and Canton. He visited Honolulu in 
1894 and founded his first political organiz- 
ation there, the Hsin Chung Hui (New China 
Party). After his first abortive uprising 
against the Manchus in Canton in 1895, he 
lived abroad in Japan, America and Britain, 
studying western ^titles and canvassing the 
supswrt of the Chinese in these countries for 
his cause. While in Lx>ndon in 1896, he was 
kidnapped and imprisoned in the Chinese 
legation and was saved from certain death by 
the intervention of Sir Edward Cantlie, the 
surgeon, his former tutor, to whom he 
smuggled out a letter and who enlisted the 
help of the British Foreign Office to get him 
released. After ten unsuccessful uprisings, 
engineered by Sun from abroad, he was at last 
victorious in the revolution of 1911. In 
February 1912 China was proclaimed a 
republic with Sun as its provisional president. 
Sun however made way for the Northern 
ttneral, YQan Shih-kai (q.v.) who had 
forced the emperor’s abdication, but as 
president (1913-16) sought to make himself 
dictator. Sun opposing him from the South 
was defeated and found himself again in 
exile. In 1923 he was back in Canton and 
elected president of the southern republic. 
With expert help from the Russians, Sun 
reorganized the Kuomintang and established 
the Whampoa Military Academy under 
Chlang Kai>*shek (q.v.), who three years after 
Sun’s death achieved the unification of China 
under a government inspired by Sun's Son 
Min Chu i (1927) or The Three Principles of 
(he People, m short nationalism, democracy 
and livelihood. While at a conciliatory 
conference with other Chinese political 
leaders he died of cancer in Peking, March 12, 
1 925. Acknowledged by all political factions 
as the father of the Chinese Republic, be was 
Teintened in a mausoleum built in his honour 
in Nanking is 1928. Sun was essentially 
empirical m his political teachings and 
rqieoted the Comnumist dogma of the class 
war. See lives by J. Canm (1912), t. S. 
Shaimaii (1934), Bi^k (1954), and B. Martin, 
Smmge F&ojsf h944), and studies by F. W. 
fiksoil9Sh P. M. Aa linebarger (1937) ac^ 
N, Gjuupdee (1945^ His second ^e, 
dkat Lfig Somag (1890- )» one of the 

Soong fhmily (q.v,), was edueatsed in the 
United States, oecaime Sim’s uctetm and 
in 1916 manied him. After his death, she 


lived in Moscow (1927-31) and became a 
bitter left-wing opponent of her brother-in- 
law, Chiang Kai-snek, returning to China 
from Hong Kong during the Japanese war in 
1937. In 1950 she became one of the three 
non-Communist vice-chairmen of the new 
Chinese Communist Republic. 

SUPERVIELLE, Jules, sU-per^vyel (1884- 
1960), French-Uruguayan writer, bom at 
Montevideo, has written many volumes of 
poems (including the notable Podmes de la 
France malheureuse. 1939-41), novels, tales 
iVEnfant de la haute mer. 1931; V Arche 
de Noi. 1938), plays {La Belle au bois^ 1932; 
Sh^hdrazade. 1949), and Bolivar, an opera wita 
music by Milhaud, 1950. See studies by C. 
S6n6chal (Paris 1939), L. Specker (Zfirich 
1942) and D. S. Blair (1960). 

SUPPE, Franz von, soop^pay (1820-95), 
Viennese composer of operettas, songs, 
masses, Ac., was bom at Spalato of Germano- 
Belgo-Itaiian origin. His Light Cavalry and 
Poet and Peasant overtures are still firm 
favourites. 

SURA J A DOWLAH, Sirai-nd-Dowla, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of the time Sir Roger 
Dowler (d. 1 757). the young Nawab of Bengal, 
having captured Fort William, the fort of 
the English factory at Calcutta (175^, 
confined his 146 prisoners in the military 
prison, the ' Black Hole ' (300 sq. ft.). In the 
morning there were twenty-three survivors. 
Clive (q.v.) at Plassey (Paldsi) on June 23, 
1757, inflicted a emshing defeat on Suraja 
Dowlah, who fled and was slain. See Hol- 
well's Narrative of the Black Hole (1758). 

SURCOUF, Robert, sUr-koof (1773-1827). 
French privateer, was born and died at St 
Malo. He preyed on the English shipping 
in the Indian seas during the war, his greatest 
exploits being the capture of the Triton (1785) 
and Kent (1800). See Sir J. K. Laughton's 
Studies in Naval History (1887). 

SURREY, Hei^ Howard, Earl of (c. 1 517-47), 
English courtier and poet, was the eldest son 
of Thomas Howard (q.v.), who in 1524 
succeeded as third Duke of Norfolk. In 
1532 he accompanied Henry VIII to France; 
in 1542 he was made a Knight of the Garter, 
but was seat to the Fleet for issuing a 
challenge; and next year he was again 
committed for breaking windows in the 
streets at night. Soon released, he served in 
the camp near Boulogne, distinguished him- 
self at Montreuil in 1544, and m 1545 held 
command at Guisnes and Boulogne, but* 
defeated by a superior French force, was 
superseded by the Earl of Hertford. For his 
bitter speeches against Hertford, Surrey was 
imprisoned at Windsor in July, and in 
Dumber was, like his father, committed to 
the Tower on a charge of high Reason. His 
ofiteoce was merely that he had assumed the 
arms of his ancestor Edward the Confessor 
in coqjuncrion with his own; but he was 
found guilty, condemned to death, and 
beaded, January 21, 1547. He was, almost 
as much as Sir l^ilip Sidney, the type of 
p^ect-knli^t and his love-poems are a late 
manifestation of tito eoiprtly-love of the 
Middle Ages. He was modi tmder Ihe in- 
floesice of Petrarch. His poems^ wm $m 
printed* with poems by Wyait and odieiB^hi 
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TotttVs Miscellany (1557). They consist of 
sonnets, lyrics, elegies, translations, para- 
phrases of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes, 
besides translations in good blank verse— 
the first in English — of books ii and iv of 
Virgil's Aeneid. He was among the first in 
English to employ the sonnet, using not the 
Pebtuchtan form but that used by most of 
the Elizabethans. See Lives by Nott in his 
edition (1815 and 1866), and Casady (1938); 
H. W. Chapman, Two Tuifor Portraits (I960). 
SURTEaeS, (1) Robert (1779-1834), English 
antiquary ano topographer, bom at Durham, 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
Middle Temple, and in 1802 inherited 
Mainsforth near Bishop Auckland. Here he 
compiled his History of the County of Durham 
(1816-23), to vol. iv of which (ed. by Raine, 
1840) a memoir by George Taylor is prefixed. 
To Scott’s Minstrelsy Surtees contributed two 
’ancl^t* ballads he himself had made — 
Barthram's Dirge and The Death of Feather^ 
stonhaugh. The Surtees Society was founded 
in 1834 to publish unedited MSS. relating 
chiefly to the northern counties. 

(2) Robert Sndfb (1803-64), EngUsh 
sporting writer, of Hamsterley Hall, Durham, 
wrote anonymously a series of inimitable 
sporting novels, introducing Mr Jorrocks, 
srocer and sportsman. Among the best 
. known are Handley Cross (1843, 1854) and 
Mr Facey RomforiTs Hounds (1865) — illus- 
trated by John Leedi and ’Phiz’. See 
memoirs by himself and Cuming (1924), F. 
Watson (1933), and Hunting Scenes from 
Surtees, ed. Gough (1953). 

SUSO, or Sense, Heinricii (c. 1295-1 36Q, 
German mystic, bom at Ueberlingen, Baden, 
was a Dominican monk and a disciple of 
Eckhart See his own Life (trans. new ed. 
1913). 

SIJIHERLAND, Graham Vivian (1903- ). 
Engli^ artist, bom in London. He studied 
at Goldsmiths* College of Art, and worked 
mainly as an etcher till 1930. During the next 
ten years he made his reputation as a painter 
of romantic, mainly abstract landscapes, with 
superb, if arbitrary, colouring. From 1941 
to 1945 he was an official war artist and 
painted a number of pictures of bombed 
buildings. In 1946 he was commissioned to 
paint a Cruc^xion for St Matthew’s Churdi, 
Norriiamptoa, and he has since produced 
^ imveiatmemomleportinitB, including Sbmer- 
set Maugham (19^) aad5i>' HTnsiim Churchili 
(1955). He has also desifned ceramics, 
posters and textiles: hb design for a large 
tapestry dquictiag Christ to hang in the new 
Covsnby Cathedral was accepted in 1957. 
His work is represented in the Tate Gallenr, 
London, the Miis6e d*Ait Modme, Pans» 
and Muscbm OT Modem Art, New Yoriu 

He was awarded the O.M. hi 1960. See the 
monompii by B. Sackvfile-West (1955). 
WIRO, AHN4 (1863-1933), Eng^ drama- 
tisf, hem In Lcmdmi, gave up a sucoeisfiti 
Rmtslated Maeteriinat, and frmn 
1900 wmie a series of tucoemfid plays— The 
FdaHsh Virgins il904). The WaUs of JerfHm 
(1906), GlaydeU Honour (lSi07)» Ihe 
ri^gSitodHustand(i9\iUFroed^iM. Bee 
Me aoMbiOgnpMciu CeibrMet and ’ 
Smdslimyi. 


SUTTNER, Bertha von, ade Kbnkf (1843- 
1914), Austrian writer and pacifist, bom at 
Prague, spread anti-war sentiment by her 
Die fVuffen nieder (* Lay Down your Arms *, 
1899), whidi was translated into many 
European languages, and other pacifidst 
books. She was awarded the Nobd Peace 
prim in 1905. See her Memoirs (1909), and 
life by EUen Key (1919). 

SUTTON, Thomas (1552-1611), a London 
merchant, founder of the QiarterhOuse, 
obtained a lease of rich coal lands in Durham 
and made an enormous fortune. 

SUVOROV, or Sunmow, Coniit Aidc8andr| 
Vasilyevich (1729-1800), Russian general, 
bora at Moscow, had won fame In the Seven 
Years* War, two Polish and two Turkish 
wars, when In 1799 he was sent to Italy to 
assist the Austrians amiost the French. He 
defeated Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald at 
the Trebbia, and Joubert at Novi. Then he 
was directed to unite with Korsakov to sweep 
the French out of Switzerland. After a 
terrible march over the Alps he found that 
Massdna had defeated Korsakov, and, too 
weak to attack, he barely escaped over the 
mountains into Austria. He died at St 
Petersburg. See Lives by Spalding (1890) 
and W. L. Blease (1920). 

SVEDHERG, Theodor, rv«.v-hrr>’ (1884- 
), Swedish chemist, bora at Valbo, 
Givleborg, invented the uhracentrifage for 
the study of colloidal particles. He won a 
Nobel prize in 1926. 

SVENDSEN, Johan Severin (1840-1911), 
Norweman composer, bora at Christiania, 
alter wide travdis, became court kapellmeister 
at Copenhagen (1883). He wrote two sym- 
phonies and a violin concerto. Hit best- 
known work is his Carnival at Faris* 

SVERDRUP, Otto, swiWroap (1855-1930). 
Norwegian explorer, bora in Sogndal, ltd 
many expeditions to the Arctic. 

SVETCHINE. See SwBTCHiHB. 

SVEVO, Italo, pen-name of Ettore Scfamlti, 
rva/vd (1861-1928), Italian novelist, born at 
Trieste. A friend of Jamda Joyce, who 
encouraged his talent, he had a considerable 
success with La Coscierm dl Zeno f The 
Confessions of Zeno ’), a psychotogical study 
of the inner tensions and confli^ of an 
average man. His work is concerned largely 
with w human unconscious, and shows the 
iofluence of Zola. See A History of ftalian 
Literature by Ernest Hatdi Wilkins 0934). 

SWAMMERDAM, -Jan (1637-80). Dutch 
naturalist bora at Amsterdam. Hts iQ^tcsii 
for dassilyiiig Imects laid die foundations of 
entomedogy. His Bibikt Mnimm (1737-38) ate 


(dmervatjons. He fim akmmd 
oorpuades (1658) and dbemered the valves 
h the lympii vessda and dm dands in 
AmpMbia named Mtm Mm. He finally 
suceumbed to the nobdc Infiuences of 
Boorignon (q.v.) and abaoddned ■otenoeb 
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(2) ^ Jowpli WOm (1828-1914), En^sh 
i>b 3 niicitt and chemist, bora at Sunderland, 
became a manufacturing chemist, patented 
the carbon process for photographic printing 
in 18$4, invented the dry plate (1871) and 
bromide jmper (1879). In 1860 he invented 
an de^fe lamp whidi antidpatod Edison’s 
by twenty years, and in 1897 demonstrated 
a lamp which improved considerabfy on 
Edison^s patent modd. He first produced 
practicable artificial silk. He was kniahted 
fn 1904. 

SWEI»eNBOlrG, Enumnd (1688-1772), 
Swedish mysUc, bora January 29 in Stock- 
holm, son of Jesper Svedberg, later bishop of 
Skara, studied at Uppsala and travelled 
widely in Europe and his return was 
appointed assessor in the college of mines and 
imlitary engineer. The family was ennobled 
in 1719 and the name changed to Swedenborg. 
He wrote books on algebra and the differen- 
tial calculus, on navigation, astronomy, on 
dodcs and sluices and on chemistry considered 
as atomic geometry. He declined a pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics (1724) because 
he preferred practical subjects. In 1734 he 
pubiidied at Leipzig, at the expense of the 
Duke of Brunswick, his monumental Opera 
jPhUasophica et Mineralia (1734), a mixture 
of metallurgy and metaphysical speculation 
on the creation of the world, carried further 
in Philt^phicat Argument an the Infinite 
(1734) and conclude by anatomical and 
physiological studies. Economy of the Animal 
King^m (1741) and Animal Kingdom (1744- 
1745). Curious dreams during 1743-44 
convinoed him that he had direct access to the 


SWEEUNCX, Jan Pieterszoon, sway'- (1562- 
1611), Dutch composer, organist and harp- 
sichordist, bora at Deventer or Amsterdam, 
studied in Venice and composed mainly 
church music and orran works, anddevelop^ 
the fugue. He founded the distinctive North 
G^man school which later included Buxte- 
hude and the young Johann Sebastian Badh. 

SWEET, Henry (1845-1912), EngUsh philo- 
logist, pioneer of Anglo-Saxon philological 
studies, born m London, became reader in 
Hionetics at Oxford. His works include Old 
and Middle En^ish texts, primers, and 
dictionaries, a historical English grammar, 
A History of English Sounds (1874), and A 
History of Language (1900). He constructed 
a * Romaic * phonetic alphabet. Professor 
Higgins of Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion was 
based on him. 

SWETCHINE, Madame, tide Aime Sopide 
Soymano? (1782-1857), Russian author, born 
at Moscow, married in 1799 Genc^td Swet- 
chine, joined the Roman Catholic com- 
munion in 1815, and settled finally in Paris in 
181^ where she maintained a famous salon. 
See Life by De Falloux (1858); his edition of 
her Letters (1861); and work by NaviUe 
(1863). 

SWETTENHAM, swet'nim, (1) Sir Alex- 
ander (1846-1933), Colonial administrator. 
He began his career in 1868 as a clerk in the 
Ceylon civil service, and rose through 
various posts in Cyprus, Singapore, British 
Guiana, and the Straits Settlement to become 
captain-general and governor-tn-chief in 
Jamaica from 1904 to 1907. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1898. 


spiritual world. He resigimd his assessorship, 
communicated his spintual explorations m 
Heavenly Arcana (1/49-56) and spent the 
rest of his life in Amsterdam, Stockholm and 
London, expounding his mystical doctrines, 
baaed on the law of correapondenoei, which 
reveals that there are three heavens and three 
hells, that creation is dead, except through 
the intervention of God, who invests man 
with amNuent life, but only himself really 
lives. Just as Christ mariced the end of one 
religious epoch^ so^ Sv yden borg another, the 

WoTWoF^rftslnl757. works 

(all first published in Latin) are Heaven and 
Heil^ The NeMr Jerusalem^ Divine Love and the 
Divine Wsdm^ Divine Providence, The 
Apocalypse JtevealedmdCofUugal Love, His 
theologfeal works translaled number forty 
volumes. He died in London, March 29, 
1772, was buried first In St George’s of the 
East la London and in 19Q8 mnterced at 
SUxddiolsL Ho made no attempt to esUb- 
lishasect; hlifoiowm, who call themselves 
*tihe hlcw i^uiidi signified by the New 
Jenm^lh the Revelarioii *, were orratzed 
as a distittot denominariofi in 1788 by Robert 
Hindmafsli (1759-1835), a Clefkcmweli 
printer, who became one of the first minnters. 
Ki^ who somewhat admired Swedenbcm 
the imiatie, demedh^ Swedenborg die 
metrnihvrician in Dnenm of a Ghost ^Seer 
80 s lives by I. G. Wilidiiima 


(2) Sir Prank Athektaiie (1850-1946), 
brother of (1). He was British resident in 
Selangor (1882) and Perak (1889-95), and 
later resident-general in the F^erated Malay 
States (1896-1901). He was governor and 
commander-in-chief of the Straits Settlement 
from 1901 to 1904 and became an authority 
on Malay language and history, writing a 
number of books on the subject He was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1897. Port Swetten- 
ham, Selangor, Is named for him. 

SWEYN, svay'in, name of three kings of 
Denmark; 

Sweyu 1, known as Sweyn Forkheard 
(d. 1014), was father of Canute (o.v.) and son 
of Harold Blaatand, whom he defeated and 


Victorious. He died at Galiisborou^. 

Sweyn 11 (d. 1075), bora in K^gland, 
became king in 1047, carried on a war with 
Harold 111 of Norway until 1064, attemj^ 
twice to conquer England, but was dmen 
aw^ by Canute. Five of his sons were kmgs 
of Denmark. 

Sweft HI (d. ilST). Un, of fMit of 
Denmwk £tom 1147 and wa»d cml war 
aM^oBt Omuta V. whom he killed. Ha waa 
m maatf aasaaai aat ed Inr Watdaniar 1. . . 

SWirr, JaMflm (16«7-174S). Er^ aallriati 
wu bom hi DiAhn Ew icm Eotffanh 
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embark on a career as secretary to the 
renowned diplomat, Sir William Temple, then 
resident at Moor Park, Farham. Here Swift 
obtained his first acquaintance with the great 
world, but his relations with Temple were 
sometimes strained. However, he supi^rted 
his patron on the side of the Ancients in the 
*Querelle des Anciens et des Modemes* 
which had spread here from France. Swift's 
contribution was the mock-epic Battle of the 
Books which was published along with the 
much more powerful satire on religious 
dissension, A Tale of a Tub in 1704. At 
Moor Park he first met Esther Johnson, then 
a child of eight, who henceforward as prupil 
and lover or friend was to be intertwined 
with his life and to survive for posterity in 
Swift's verso tributes and the Journal to Stella. 
When Swift was presented to the living of 
Laracor near Dublin, Stella accompanied 
him, but the precautions he took precluded 
scandal. It is uncertain if he ever married 
her. In 1708 during one of his numerous 
visits to London he met Esther Vanhomri^, 
who insisted on being near him in Ireland 
with fatal consequences to herself. She is 
the Vanessa of Swift's too clever poem 
Cademts and Vanessa^ a tribute to the lady 
but also a maneeuvre of disengagement. His 
visits to London were largely political, but 
friendship with the great, literary and 
aristocratic, bulked largely in them. For the 
first time the literary world met on equal 
terms with statesmen. Having been intro- 
duced to the political world by Temple, he 
supported the Whigs, but, his first care being 
the English Cliurt^ he gradually veered to 
the Tory party. The friendship of Harley, 
later Earl of Oxford, assisted the change 
which was decisively made in 1710 when 
Harley returned to power. His Four Last 
Years of the Queen described the ferment 
of intrigue and pamphleteering during that 
period. The chief aims of the Tory party 
were to make the Establishment secure and 
to bring the war with France to a close. The 
latter object was powerfully aided by his On 
the Conduct of the Allies (1713), one of the 
greatestpieoes of pamphleteering. The death 
of the Queen disappointed all the hopes of 
Swift and his friends of the * Scriblenis Club 
founded in 1713. Swift accepted his ' exile 
to the Deanery of St Patrick's, Dublin, and 
henceforth, except for two visits in 1726 and 
1727, correspondence alone kept him in 
touch with London. Despite his loathing for 
Irriand he threw himseu into a strenuous 
campaign for Irish liberties, denied by the 
Whig government The J}rapier*s Letters is 
only me most famous of these activities 
sritich were concemed with England's 
restrictions on Iri^ trade, particularly the 
egcMon of Irish wool and cattle. This 
and his Charitable eflforts for 
poor greatW retrieved his name. 
On ids first idsit to London after the Toiy 
ddbSciS of 1714 he pubHshed the world- 
IhaMMii sallte GuHher^s Travels (1726). The 
Of this work seems to have 
lemmd the talent for liglit verse whidi he 
hsd displityed so lumpily for the amusement 
of the iadtee ci the viceregal Lodge in earlier 
days. His fmems of this sort now range from 


the diverting The Grand Question Debated 
(1729) to tne Verses on His Own Death, 
which, with its mingling of pathos and 
humour ranks with the mat satirical poems 
in the lighter manner. He himself considered 
his On Poetry; a Rhapsody his best verse 
satire. An attack on Grub Street, it corres- 
ponds in some way to Pope's Dunciad, 
There Is also of this period a group of odious 
satires on women which in a writer of his 
cloth almost hint at derangement As a 
relief we note his constant pre-occupation 
with the speech and manners of the servant 
class and equally with the banality / of 
fashionable society. The ironical Directl 
to Servants and A Complete Collectio^ 
Genteel and Ingenious Conversation (in 
in 1731) are examples of both. The satin 
the first part of Gulliver's Travels is dir 
at political parties and religious dissensid 
The second part can be equally enjoyed f. 
the ingenious adventures and the detailed 
verisimilitude which, as in Defoe, is part of 
the manner. But there is deepening misan- 
thropy culminating in the King's description 
of mankind as * the most pernicious race of 
little odious vermin that Nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth The 
third part, a satire on inventors, is good fun 
though less plausible. The last part, in the 
country of the Houyhnhnms, a race of horses 
governed only by reason, is a savage attack 
on man which points to the author's final 
mental collapse. Politics apart, Swift's 
influence, like that of the ' Scrtblerus Club ' 
generally and Pope in particular, was 
directed powerfully against the vogue of 
deisttc science and modem invention and in 
favour of orthodoxy and good manners. 
His religion, as we see from his sermons, was 
apparently sincere, but as he exalted reason 
above emotion, there is little Christian warmth 
in it. The Temple Scott edition of the works 
(1897-1910) replaced the old edition by Sir 
Walter Scott (1814). H. Davis edited the 
Prose Works (1939 et seq.)\ Birkbeck Hill, 
Unpublished Letters (1899); and F. E. Ball 
the Correspondence (1910-14). Important 
studies are by Churton Collins,! 893 ; Stephen 
Gwynn, 1933; R. Quintana, 1936; Life by 
B. Acworth (1948), and L Ehrenpreis, The 
Personality of Jonathan Swift (1 958), and study 
by K. Wi[ltams(l959). 

SWINBURNE, (I) Algernon Charles (1837- 
1909), English poet, was bom in London, the 
^dcit son of Admiral and Lady Jane Swin- 
burne. He was educated partly In France, 
passed from Eton to Balftol, left without 
taking a degree, travelled on the Continent, 
where he came once for all under the sprii of 
Victor Hugo. He visited Landor in Floience 
(1864), and on his return beeame associated 
with D. O. Rossetti and William Morris. 
After a breakdown due to htumpmu living, 
he submitted to the cate hb friend Watts- 
Dunton, In whose boose, No. X The Pines, 
be oontmued to INn In aemi-sedu^n fbr the 
lesiofhblife. His ftm Mblicatio^ the two 
>layi The Quern Mother and Rosamond 
itiramed Utfie atsefftion. bin Atahmia 
Jn Catydtm n86Q» a dkama hi the Gmk 
fom Imt riKHmini to of revolt egalnd 
rriirinus acqulescmice in the will of Heaven, 
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proved that a new ainger with an exquisite 
lyrical gift had arisen. He returned to Greek 
m^h with his noble lyric drama Erectheus 
(1876). It was, however, the first of the series 
of Poems and Ballads (1865) which took the 
public by atoriru The exciting or languorous 
rhythms of Hesperia, Itylus, The Garden of 
Proserpine^ The Triumph of Time were intoxica* 
ting to English ears, but the uninhibited tone 
of certain passages affronted English puritan- 
ism. The second series of Poems and Ballads 
hardly maintained the excitement and the 
third series (1889) witnessed his waning 
vogue in this kind. Meanwhile he found 
scope for his detestation of kings and priests 
in the struggle for Italian liberty. Songs 
before Sunrise (1871), best expresses his 
fervent republicanism. He had b^n working 
at a trilo^ of Mary, Queen of Scots since 
before 1865 when his Chastelard appeared. 
The second play of the series, BothwelU a 
Tragedy, appear^ in 1874 and Mary Stuart 
completed the trilo^ in 1881. The year 
following Tristram of Lyonesse, an Arthurian 
romance in rhymed couplets, achieved a real 
success and must be considered among the 
best of Victorian dealings with the mediaeval 
cycle. He had resented Tennyson's moralistic 
treatment of the theme in The Idylls of the 
King, Tristram is intense and passionate 
and has some great descriptive passages. 
When he returned to mediaeval romance 
in A Tale of Balen (1896), there was obvious 
lack of power. His dramas are all closet- 
plays and except for some high passages 
in the Mary Stuart trilogy are forgotten. 
Swinburne represented the last phase of the 
Romantic movement— with a little posthu- 
mous life in the early Yeats. His absorption 
in romantic themes which he treated with a 
wealth of rhetoric hardly experienced in 
previous poetry and an excess of neologisms 
and archaisms have caused his reputation to 
diminish and no foreseeable change of taste 
is likely to revive it His novel, Lovers Cross 
Currents 0877), is a curiosity, but his critical 
works, above all his work on Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, which still has its 
place in Shakespeare study, are stimulating. 
His Essays and Studies (1875) and Studies in 
Prose and Poetry (1894) are his chief contri- 
bution to criticism. Five volumes of the 
Collected Poems ^peared in 1917 and twenty 
volumes of the Complete Works from 1926 
onwards. A new edition of his Correspond 
dence, ed« C. Y. Lang, appeared in 1960. 
Gosse wrote the standard Life in 1917. 
Studies by Mackail (1909), Nicholson (1926) 
and Lafourcade (193^ are important. Max 
Beerbohm*! essay No, 2, the Pines is a 
masterljjr ironic picture of Swinburne's life 
with Vmti'DantQn. 

m fifir JTimca, 9th Bafonet <I8S8<1958>, 
British adentisi * father of British plas- 
tics ^ was a pkHMer in dtat industry and the 
founder of Bakelite, IMi His research on 
phenolic leslns lesuHed In a process for 
producing ayntiieide, resin, but his patent for 
thin was anticimund by one day, by the 
jMfhm chemht Baekdand. Heiii^tobea 

smmm, Smast DnM 
Briiidi eoldierr wrhsr and Invoator, bom ui 


Bangalore, India. One of the orif^ators of 
the tank, Swinton was responsible for the use 
of the word ‘tank* to describe armoured 
fitting vehicles. Under his pseudonym 
Ole Lok-Oie he wrote The Green Curve (19Ci9), 

A Year Ago (1916), and translations. He was 
professor of Military History at Oxford 
(1925-39). 

SWITHIN, or Swithun (d. 862), English saint 
and divine, was adviser to Egbert (q.v.) and 
was made Bishop of Winchester (852) by 
Ethel wulf. When in 971 the monks exhumed 
his body to bury it in the rebuilt cathedral, 
the removal, which was to have taken place 
on July 15, is said to have been dday^ by 
violent rains. Hence the current belief that 
if it rains on July 1 5 it will rain for forty days 
more. 

SYBEL, Heinrich von, zee'bil (1817-95), 
German historian, bom at Dfissddorf, 
studied at Berlin under Ranke; bemme 
professor of History at Bonn (1844), Marburg 
(1845), Munich (1856) and Bonn again 
(1861); and in 1875 was made director of 
the state archives at Berlin. He publish^ 
the political correspondence of Frederick the 
Great, shared in issuing the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, and founded and edi^ 
the Historische Zeitschrift. His history of the 
First Crusade (1841) often ran counter to the 
accepted opinions of centuries ; his next work 
was on the title * German king ' (1844). Then 
came his masterpiece, Geschichte der Revolu^ 
tionszelt, J789-95 (1853-58; 4th cd. to 1800, 
1882), a histo^ of the French revolution 
based upon official documentary evidence. 
He also wrote a history of the founding of ^e 
G^man empire (1889-94; trans. 1891-92), 
marred by its Prussian bias. He was a 
member of the Prussian Diet. 

SYDENHAM, (1) Floyer (1710-87), English 
scholar, educated at Wadham Coltege, 
Oxford, in his fiftieth year began die publica- 
tion of an excellent translation of Plato's 
Dialogues (1759-80). It bad no market, 
neither had his dissertation on Heraclitus 
(1775) or his Onomasticon Theologicum 
(1784). Arrested for unpaid meals, he died 
in prison. The Literary Fund was found^ 
as a consequence of his death to help deserv- 
ing authors. 

(2) Thomas (1624-89), English nhysidan, 

‘ the English Hippocrates *, bora sej^mber 
10 at Wynford Eagle, Dorset, left Ma^aleae 
Hall, Oxford^ to fight as captain of horse' 
for the Parlimnentarians. He returned to^ 
Oxford in 1647, read medieme at Wadham 
College and was awarded the degree of M.B. 
(1648) without any previous examinations 
and was elected fellow of AU SouB. In 1651 
he was severely wounded at WoroeshH'. 
From 1655 he practised in London, and 
although he became a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Phyriidans and took an Oxford 
M.D. (1676) he was never elected a fhUow of 
the Royal College. A great friend of sndh 
empirictsts as Boyle and Locke, he stressed 
die Importance of observatkm in dinical 
medidne. He wrote a masterty ecoonnt of 
toff (1683), a dhewe from whidb he himpdf 
splfeKed. distkifaished die Mnpfoma of 
venereal disease (1673), reoogmzed hysieria 
as a distinct disease and gave his name to the 
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mild oodP^ulsIoiis of duldrea, * S>^imham*B 
chorea', and the uae of liquid opium, 
' Sydenham's Laudanum \ He remained in 
London except when the plague was at its 
peak (1665). Some of his epidemiological 
theories on the fevers of London are sup* 
ported today, although he failed to str^s the 
idles of contagion and infection. One of his 
quainter 'remedies’ for senile decrepitude 
was to put the patient to bed with a young ^ta! 
person. In England he suffered professional 
opposition. On the continent his fame was 
immediate. Boerhaave (q.v.) is said never 
to have referred to him without raising his 
hat See W. A. Greenhai's edition <1844; 
trans. R. G. Latham 1848) for the Sydenham 
Sode^of Opera Omnkt (1705). Selections, 
ed. L D. Comrie (1922). Life by J. F. Payne 
(1900)> and C £. A. Winslow, The Conquest 
of Epkkmic Disease (1944). 

SYDNEY, Algeraon. See Sidney (1). 

SYLLA , ge SULiA. 

SYLVESTER, the name of three popn: 

Ssdfcster 1. pope (314-335), is claimed to 
have baptized Constantine the Great, and to 
have received from him the famous Donation, 
now considered apocryphal. Under him 
the Coundl of b^caea (325) defined the 
articles of the Christian faith. He was 
canonused. 

Sylvester H (e. 940-1003), pope from 999, 
was bom Gerbert at Aurillac in Auvergne, 
and from his attainments in chemistry, 
mathematics and philosophy acquired the 
xeputatlon of being in league with the Devil. 
He is said to have Introduce Arabic numerals 
and to have invented docks. He became 


mofeasor of Medicine at the CoOite de 
Prance. He discovered the fissure m the 
brain, described numy anatomical structures 
and systematized anatomical terms. He 
wrote commentaries on Galen and Hippo* 
crates. See C Singer, Evolution of Amnomy 
(19m 

SYME, James, slim (1799-1370), Scottirii 
surgeon, bom in Edinburgh, studied undm 
Robert Liston (q.v.) at the universi^ there 
and at Paris ana in Omumy. In 1818, he 
announced a method of making waterproof, 
afterwards patented by Macintosh (q.v,). In 
1823-33 he lectured on clinical surgery. & 
1831 appeared hts treatise on The Exdsim 
of Diseased JoUtts\ in 1332 his Erkwipl^ 
^ Surgery. In 1833 he became professor of 
Clinical Surgeiy. His life abounded hi 
controversies, syme, who had no supmia 
either as operator or as teacher, wrote\ 
further on pathol^, stricture, fistula, \ 
iodsed wounds, &c. SM Memoir by Paterson \ 
(1374). 

SYMEON OF DURHAM (d, c. 1 130), English 
chronicler, lived at Jarrow and was pre- 
centor of Durham and wrote histories of 
the church at Durham and of the kings of 
Northumbria. 

SYMINGTON, WilUam (1763-1831), Scottish 
engineer, bom at Leadbills. became a 
medlianic at the Wanlockhead mines. He 
had two years before invented an engine for 
road locomotfon when, in 1788, he con- 
structed for Patrick Miller (q.v.) a similar 
engine on a boat 25 feet long, having twin 
hulls with paddle-wheels betweoi, whim was 
launched on Dalswinton Lodi. In 1302 he 


abbot of Bobbto and ardibtsbop of Ravenna. 
See Freiidi works by Olleris (1367), and 
Geatnan by Werner (1878) and Schultess 
(1391-93), 

Sylvater in was antipope 1044r-46 to 
Benedict JDC and was bishop of Sabina. 
SYLVESIER, (!) James Jompli (1614-97), 
En^ish mathematictatt, bora in London, 
studied at St John’s College, C:ambridge 
(where as a Jew, thou^ he was second 
wrangler 1337, he was disqualified for a 
degiee), and was professor in University 
Oulege, London, in the Univeiaity of Vtr- 
ginia, at Woolwidi^ in the Johns Hopkins 
Univkiliy at Baltimore, and at Oxford 

m nmben and 

'^Nsquatioiis, and took up ana graduated in 
* Law« Snnf^CoUocied MasiunnaticalEaperg 

BailMi traubitor. 


completed at Grangemouth the Charlotte 
Dunaast the first workable steamboat ever 
built. It was meant for a tug, but vested 
interests prevented its use, asserting that 
tlm wash would injure the sides of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. Symington died in 


Coeihn, pope 493-514. 

(2) Qnlnta Ameliiis (c. a.d. 345-410), 
Roman orator, becanMi prefect of Rome in 
384 and consul in 391 under Theodosius. He 
was devoted to the old reUghm, and Showed 
the highest nobility of character. His extant 
writings, edited by Krolt in 1393, consist of 


London, in poverty. 
SYMMACHUS, (i)C 
(2) Qnlntiis Aurel 


macho (1391). 


0 JMma (1563-1613), Bitfllirii translator, 
acmeml success nel^er as merchant nor as 
po^ Hisoiimwofiaiamfomottra; hRdtief 
Utmaty work was his tranmtion of Divine 
mit^ and Works of Du Baitas (q.v.). 
OrOimim^ bis Works 0373). 

y£sa^%^, Immmm professor of Me^ 
^ue, it Xdpteil. He first treated the pan* 
'4^ 'Other body*|ttices 
theidaiionihip between 
wwbiiw phti^Ui and founded file 


ph^^nii and founded file 
iaiie wfiw i iiicil school. _ 

(Q profieilar Jhcmws thMs (1473-1555), 
jPmdi pfiiyeMlia, bom at Amisin, became 


and was ele(^ a fe&ow of Mai^hdmi In 
1361 His Introdneiion to theSimb qfDatae 
(1672) was fcdlowed by Stndim efthe Cketdc 
Poets (1373-7^ his Eemdmmpe in 
Italy (6 voR. 1875-8C^«iid Sdbkemarels 
Predeemors hr the EwM Drskm il334). 
He wrote also tkelcbes of travel in Ifiuy and 
ebewhere; monogrmhs on SheEsyf Sidney, 
and Sen Jonsonz m» trandaficMis M the 
Soimoti qf Mitmeikua^ and Campanella 

(1373X oflkmveniitoOBh^ autobiography, 
and of IJtiHmntary mdentt* Lafin songs 
(1334); ai4fe4fMtekeiamgoh(l^^^ so^ 
vme; and ml aooouat of w leaManos (m 
Iwaith) at Dms 0392). Baa Ufb <1895) by 
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H« F. Bfow&y wlio edited bis Letters and 
papers (1923); and biographical study by 
Brooks 0914). 

SYNNONS. iim\ (1) Arthur (1865-1945), 
Bridsh critic and poet, bom of Cornish stock 
in Wales, did much to familiarize the BritidbL 
with the hterattue of France and Italy— he 
translated d’Anntinzio (1902) and Baudelaire 
(1925). He also wrote on TTie Symbotist 
Movement in Literature (1899) and The 
JHomamie Movement in English Poetry (1909). 

0) Gcoige James (1838-1900). inglisb 
meteorologist, bom in London, served as 
dca'k in the meteorolomcal depmment of the 
Board of Trade, founded the British Rainfall 
Organization for collecting rainfall data with 
the oo«operation of the general public. The 
Royal Society appointed him to investigate 
the Krakatoa miiption (1883). Fellow of 
the Royal Society, he was secretary and twice 
president of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, the hii^est award of which, the 
Symons Memorial Gold Medal, bears his 
name. 

SYNESnJS (c. a.D. 375-413). Greek phUo- 
sopher and poet, bishop of Ptolemais, bom 
at Cyrene, studied at Alexandria under 
Hypatia (q.v.) and at Athens, and then 
returned to the Pmitapolis, resolved to spend 
his life in study and in the pursuits of a 
coun^ gentleman. About 399 he was 
appointed a delegate from Cyrene to the 
emperor at Constantinople, where he 
remained three years, and wrote an allegory 
Concerning Providence* After his return, he 
married and .ii^ote Concernine Dreams, The 
Praise of Bal^ss, Dion or Seff^discipline, and 
Hymns* When Libyan nomads made raids 
upon the fertile PentapoUs, Syncsius organ- 
ized the defence of CVrene. About 40f be 
tamed Christian; and c, 410 the p^ple of 
Pmlemats begged him to beccnne their bishop. 
Finally fie ^Ided, and was consecrated at 
Alexandria^ His 156 letters reveal a man of 
hi|^ spifit, passionately fond of intellectual 


pursuits and of sport. His Hymns sfiow him 
as the poet of Neoplatonism. See books by 
Druon (1859), Volkmann (1869), Gardner 
(1886), Crawford (1^1). Grfitzmacner (1913); 
Fitzgerald'a translation (1926-30). 

SYiiC% John Millington, sing (1871-1909), 
Irish dramatist, bom near Dublin, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and then spent 
several years in Paris until, on the advice of 
Yeats, he settled among the people of Aran 
islands who provided the material for his 
plays. Jn the Shadow of the Glen (1903), 
Riders to the Sea (1904), The Well of the Saints 
(1905), and his humorous masterpiece The 
Playboy of the Western IPbr/d (1907) followed 
by The Tinker*s Wedding (1909). He had a 
profound influence on the next generation of 
Irish playwrights and was a director of the 
Abbey Theatre from 1904. See biographical 
stud^ by D. H. Greene and E. M. Stephens 

SZEN^-GYORGI, Albert von Nagyrapolt, 
sent-dyur'dyi (1893- ), Hunganan bio- 

chemist, bom at Budapest, lectured at 
Groningen and Cambridge and became 
professor at Szeged (1930) and Li6ge (1938). 
He isolated Vitamin C and was awarded the 
Nobel prize in 1937. He made important 
studies of biological combustion, muscular 
contraction and cellular oxidation. In 1947 
he became director of the Institute of Muscle 
R^earch in Massachusetts, United States. 
SZGNYI, Stephen (1894- ). Hunwian 

artist, bom at Ujpest. He studied at Buda- 
pest, and his paintings, particularly those of 
nudes, gained him a large following among 
the younger Hungarian artists. 
SZYM^OWSKl, Karol, shionm^rskee 
(1883-1937), Polish composer, bom at 
Tymoszowska, in the Ukraine, evmtually 
b^me director of the State Conservatoire 
in Warsaw. Reckoned by many to be the 
greatest Polish composer since Chopin, he 
wrote operas, incidental music, symphonies, 
concertos, chamber music and many songs. 


TAAFFB, Edwd ¥mm Joief, Graf nm. 
tah'fii 1)^ Viscount TaaiTe and 

Baron of Bsttymotc in the Irish peerage, 
Austrian ttatesman, was bom in Vienna, 
lusd beoMe itiinkler of Oie interior (1 8 
rirfef mliilsler (1869-70, 1879-93). He 
showed graat tact in an attempt to unite the 
varloiis natioiuiUties of the Empire into a 
consolidated whole. See Memoirs of the 

(839-923L Asab historian, bom in Persia, 
travelM in Syria, ficypt. Sac*, wiou in i^htc 
invaluahia Moslem annals (ed. De Goeie and 
others 1878-91), and died at Baghdad. 

TAH|£y, Jofaa Bpine Leieeater Wwm, 
M mnrmt.4k (iSUM95}, Sngifsh poet, educa- 
ted at filioh and Christ Church, Obcford, was 
caBed to the har at liocoln's Inn in J 859, and 


succeeded his father as third baron In 1887. ' 
He was author of nine volumes of poetry, 
mostly written anonymously or under a 
pseudonym, some plays and novels, and a 
Guide to Book Plates (1880). See Memoir 
by Sir M. Grant Duff predxed to his Flora of 
Cheshire (1899) and Selected Poems, ed, J, 
D rinkw ater (1924). 

TAOTUS, Fnblius or Gidin ComeUus, tas*^ 
toos <c. 55-^120), Roman historian, was bom 
perhaps at Rome, where he studied rhetoric, 
rose to eminence as a pleader at the Roman 
bar, and In 77 married riie dauj^ter cff 
Agricola, the conqueror of Brhidn* ByMhe 
waa already praetor iuid;a member of m 
thei^ettlycoueges. Nm yearheietl imm 


l§.washn ^wimm'i^l>otiiihlan*4^ 
Ihtor. and'^ hm 
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thd retbf wrought by the accession of Nerva 
and Trajan. Under Nerva he became consul 
8uffrectus» succeeding Virginius Ruhis. We 
may assume that he saw the close of Trajan’s 
reign, if not the opening of Hadrian’s. The 
him reputation he enjo}^ is attested by the 
eulogistic mention of him in Pliny’s letters 
of which there are eleven addressed to him. 
The earliest work generally attributed to him» 
the Dialagtts de Oratoribus, treats of the 
decline of elomienoe under the empire. It is 
doubtAil whether the Agricola is a funeral 
ihge or a panegyric for political ends. As 
biography it has grave defects, partly due to 
his admiration for his father-in-law; but it 
will always be read for its elevation of style. 
Its dramatic force, invective and pathos. The 
diird work, the Germania^ is a monograph of 
mat value on the ethnography of Germany. 
Fourth in order comes me Historiae^ or the 
history of the empire from the accession of 
Galba in a.d. 68 to the assassination of 
Domitian in 96. Of the twelve books 
oririnaily composing It only the first four 
and a fragment of the fifth are extant. 
Tacitus is at his strongest here, and his 
material was drawn from contemporary 
experience. His last work, the so-callea 
AtmakSt is a history of the Julian line from 
Tiberius to Nero (a.d. 14 to 68); of probably 
eighteen books only eight have come down 
to os entire, four are fragmenury, and the 
others lost His statuesque style is often 
obscure from condensation. He copied much 
from earlier historians and was biamd in his 
republican ideals and hatreds. See studies 
by G. Boissier (1908), R. V. Pdhlmann 
a9lJ), R. Syme (1958) and C. W. Mendell 

TAI^hlA. See Alma-Tadema. 

TAFT, (1) Robert Alfonso (1889-1953), 
American Republican senator and lawyer, 
son of (2), bom at Cincinnati, Ohio, studied 
law at Yale and Harvard and in 1917 became 
counsdQor to the American Food Adminis- 
tration in Europe under Hoover. Elected 
Senator in 1938, he co-sponsored the Taft- 
Hartley act <194"^ directed against the power 
of the trade unions and the ’ closed shop 
A prominent isolationist, Taft failed three 
times (1940, 1948, 1952) to secure Republican 
nomtnatUHi fot the presidency. He died of 

^^Wfflfaan Hbiraid (1857-1930), 26th 
inestdeot of the United States, father of (1), 
was bora at Cincinnati, the son of President 
Gmit’s secretary of war and attorney- 
general; and having studied at Yale and 
quailed as a banister at Cincinnati, hrid 
jmmerous appointments In Ohio, and in 1890 
beoime smicitor-geDerBl for the United 
Shales. In 19(X> he was made president of the 
Philippiiie Commission, and in 1901 first csvil 
governor of the sstands. In 1904^8 he was 
wemmy of war for the United StateiL in 
1906 provisional goveraor of Cuba, in 1909- 
1913 Eem^lican prerideot of the United 
States. Securing an agreement with Chnada 
that meant relatively free trade. From 1913 
be was profiMsor of Law at Yale and from 
1931 duefjnstiee of the United States. See 


TAGL1ACOZ23, Gasiiaro, toM^yt^kof sec 
(1546-99), Italian surgeon, bora at Bologna, 
was professor there of Surgery and oi 
Anatomy, famous for repairing injured noses 
by transplanting skin from the arm. 
TAOUONI, h&ria, tahUyd'nee (1804-84), 
Italian danseuse^ bora at Stockholm of an 
Italian ballet-master and a Swedish mother. 
Badly formed and plain, she danced with 
astonishing grace and after some initial 
setbacks triumphed with her creation of La 
Sylphide in 1832 which marked the great 
romantic era in ballet She may have injtro- 
duoed sur ks pointes dancing in ballet. /She 
married Ck>unt de Voisins in 1832 and ei 
her career teaching deportment to the Br 
royal children, ^e died In poverty, 
brother Paul (1808-84) and his miug 
were also famous dancers. 

TAGORE, Sir RaUiidramifii (1861-194)), 
Indian poet and philosopher, bora in Cal- 
cutta. He studied law in England and, for 
seventeen years, managed his family estates 
at Shihada, where he coUecled the legends and 
tales he afterwards used in his work. His 
first book was a novel, Karunat followed by a 
drama, The Tragedy of Rudachandra, In 1901 
he founded near Bolpur the Santiniketan, a 
communal school to blend eastern and wes- 
tern philosophical and educational systems. 
He received the Nobel prize for literature in 
1913, the first Asiatic to do so, and was 
knighted in 1915— an honour of which he 
unsuccessfully tried to rid himself in 1919 as 
a protest against British policy in the Puiqab. 
His political activities were peripheral— 
thoutm he was openly critical of Gandhi’s 
non-cooperation as well as of the Govern- 
ment attitude in Bengal. His work includes 
Gitardali (1913), Chitra (1914) his finest 
play, Sakuntala (1920), Red Oleanders 
(1925). See My Reminiscences (1917) and 
My Boyhood Days; also Lives by E. Rhys 
(1915), E. J. Thompson (1928), and studies 
by the latter (1926), S. Sen (1929), H. 1’ A. 
Fausset, Poets and Pundits (1947), and A. 
Bose (1958). 

TAILLEFER, tah^y*^/er (d. 1066), Norman 
minstrel, sang war-songs at the battle of 
Hastings, in which he was killed. 
TAILLEFERRE, Gcnnate (1892- ), 

French woman composer, one of * ies Six’. 
TAINE, Hfppolyte Ado^Ae, ten (1828-93), 
French critic, historian and philosopher, born 
at Vottziers in Ardennes, April 21, studied a 
year at Paris besfore turning author. He 
made a iq^utation by his critical analysis of 
La Fontaine’s Fdbks (185M, followed by the 
Voyage auk eaux des Pyrinies (1855). His 
positivism was fororiTtiUy expressed In his 
critical Les PhUosojfims jfrmQOk . du dix- 
nmtvkme skek (1857) and also enured his 
PhUowphk de Part (1881) and De PIntetth 
genee (1870), in whudi mmai qualities and 
arthdic excettace are eapiained in purely 
descriptive, Qaasi<4Kdeiiiific terms. Taises 
gro^t worl^ las Otkime de kt i^aiwe 
aasdemporake (1875*94) ctmkMae the 
strongiit attack yei made on the men 
the tnotivef of the Revolution. 

March 5. DwMera JEkse^ appeared to 
and Cmneti de eayme to 1897. Hto Notes 
sur PAnghterre (1870 ai« too ambitious in 
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scope on the basis of only ten weeks* stay in 
Bnjland. See his Ltfe and Letters (trans. 
1902-08) and French studies by V. Giraud 
(1901) and A. ChevriUon (1932). 

TAIT. (1) Archibald CampbeU (1811-82), 
ScoUiidi Andean divine, bom at Edinburgh, 
December 22, was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy, Glasgow University and Ballio 
College, Oxford. A fellow and tutor, he was 
one or uie four who in 1841 protested against 
Newinan*s Tract 90; In 1842 he became 
headmaster of Rugby, in 1849 Dean of 
Carlisle, and in 1856 Bishop of London. He 
^owed firmness and broad-mindedness, as 
well as tact in dealing with controversies over 
church ritual; condemned the Essays and 
Reviews and C!olenso*s teaching, but inter- 
vened to secure fair play. Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy (1869), he helped to compose the 
strifes raised by Irish disestablishment, but 
was less successfiil with the Public Worship 
Regulation Act and the Burials Bill. He did 
much to extend and improve the organization 
of the church in the colonies; and the 
Lambeth Conference of 1878 met under his 
auspices. See Life by Davidson and Benham 
(1891). 

(2) Peter Guthrie (1831-1901), Scottish 
mathematician and golf enthusiast, born at 
Dalkeith, was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and University and at Cambridge, 
where he graduated senior wrangler. Profes- 
sor of Mathematics at Belfast (1854), of 
Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh (1860- 
1900) and secretary of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh figun 1879, he wrote on quater- 
nions, experimented in thermo-electricity and 
collaborated with Kelvin in a Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy, He played on one 
occasion a round of golf with phosphorescent 
balls after ni^tfall. His mathematical 
theory of golfing dynamics led to tlw con- 
clusion (which did not account for spin) that 
it was impossible to drive a ball more than 
190 yards on a cahn day. His son, Freddie 
(1870-1 9(X>), who lowered the St Andrews 
record to 72, and twice won the Amateur 
championriiip (1896 and 1898), appeared to 
falsify result by a tremendous <arTy of 
250 yards at St Andrews in 1893. Freddie 
was killed in acrion near Koodoosb^g dwmg 
the Boer war. See Ufc by C. G. Knott 

(iW2-186^^S«50t^ pub- 
lishO’, vtrat the ibunder of Tait s Edinburgh 
Magazine (1832-64), a liteiary and radical 
pomical months to which Dc Qum^v, 
John Stuart Mill, Cobden and Bright 
contributed. 

TAUKnr. nans of ui Eodith IkmiW, 

cMded from Rklntd do to 

Domudajt boede* nod from 

tbeflntbonw. TlwEariofSIiiwwjiiy and 
Ttibot fr tke Monder ead on the RoUi^ 
Bariand and wand and hendimiy 
Uip •teonud of freland. The lord* .Tdbot 
do Mah&ite mmaent a family m Iietai^ 
<idik!h wMod then in lid?. ftwaaer’i 
mojtt dotawordiy menAm, in duonmogical 

ow oo wm, 

4le«iSaaiit of Mimd (1414 and 1445), was 




the famous champion of English arms in 
France in Henry Vi's reign. Successful in 
many engagements, he was finally checked at 
Orleans by Joan of Arc (1429), and taken 
prisoner at Patay (1429), remaining a captive 
tiU 1431. Created Earl of Salop (1422), Earl 
of Shrewsbuiy (1442) and Earl of Waterford 
(1455), he fell at Castillon, after taking 
Bordeaux. 

(2) John, 2nd Earl of Shrewsbury (c. 1413- 
1460), son of (1), fell at Northampton fighting 
for the Lancastrians. 

(3) George, 4th Earl of Shrewsbury (c. 1528- 
1590), fourth husband of Elizabeth (* Bess of 
Hardwick *) (1518-1608), long held Mary of 
Scotland a prisoner at Tutbury, Chatsworth 
and Sheffield Castle (1569-84). 

(4) Charles, 12th J^l and only Duke of 
Shrewsbury (1660-1718), though serving 
under Charles 11 and James II, gave money 
to William of Orange and did much to bring 
about the Revolution of 1688. Secretary of 
state (1689) and again (1694), he withdrew 
from public affairs in 1700, and went to 
Rome. In 1710 he helped to bring about 
the fall of the Whigs and was made lord 
chamberlain. In 1712 he was ambassador 
to France, and then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. At the crisis on the death of Anne 
(1714), as treasurer and lord justice, he 
acted with courage and decision and did 
much to secure the peaceful succession of the 
Hanoverians. He was created Duke of 
Shrewsbury in 1294, but the dukedom died 
with him. See ufc by Nicholson and 
Turbcrville (1930). 

(5) Bertram Arthur, 17th Earl (1832-56), 
died without issue, when the title passed to 
John Ctetwynd, 3^ 1^1 Talbot (1803-68), 
of a 15th-century branch. 

TALBOT, (1) Mary Anne (1778-1808), the 
‘ British Amazon * served as a drummer-boy 
in Flanders (1792) and as cabin-boy at the 
battle of June 1, 1794. « v u 

(2) WUUam Henry Fox (1800-77), English 
pioneer of photography, born at Lacock 
Abbey, Chippenham, raucated at Harrow 
and Trinity, Cambridge, sat in the reformed 
parliament (1833-34) and in 1838 succeeded 
m making photogniphic prints on silver 
chloride paper, for which he was awarded the 
Royal Society medal (1838) and the Romford 
Medal (1842). He published works on 
astronomy and mathematics, helped to 
decipher the Ninevite cuneiform inscripbons. 
His Pencil of Nature (1844) was the first 
photographically illustrated book. 
'mLFOUKD, Sir Hiomas Noon (I795-18W), 
English lawyw and author, bom at Reading, 
whi^ he represented in parliament, had his 
tragedy Ion (1835) product by Macready at 
Covent Garden, wrote on Charles Lamb wd 
is best known for his Copyright Act (1842). 
See his Letters (1837). 

TAUACOTIUS. See TAOUAgozgu ^ ^ . 
TAUESIN, tal-i^ysin (fl. c. 550), Welsh 
possibly mythical, to whom^M© ascribed 
many admirable poems, not older, however, 
ialaomii»tluuitfae]2thceittDfy. Seaitiidy 
bycVaitans(»m _ .. .■ , 

Manhd TOttce. 


, WM dtfSfHttMl aaitdtitf , 
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by Marlboroui^ at Blenheim 

TALiJmAJ^ R£AUX, G4<I4oii, tal^md 
day ray^ (r. 1619-1700), Fiendi man of 
letters, bom at La Rodhelle, married his 
cousin EhsabeUi Rambouitiet, whose fortune 
enabled him to give himself to letters and 
society. His famous Historiettts (written 
1657-59; published 1834-40), 376 in number, 
are illustrative anecdotes rather than bio« 
mphies. The most finished group is that of 
the famous cirde of the HOtd de RambouiUet 
He was admitted to the academy in 1666. 
See studio by E. Magne (1921 a^ 1922) and 
E. G^sc (1925). ^ 

TALLEYRAND • PfiRlGORD, Camrles 
Maurice de. Prince of Benerento, tai-ay-rd 
(1754-1838), French statesman, was bom at 
Paris, February 13, son of the Comte 
Tail^arand de Pdrigord (1734-^8) who fought 
in the Seven Years* War. He was educated 
for the churdi, made himself a fair scholar, 
and cultivated the character of a rake and a 
cynical wit. Abbot of St Denis (1775) and 
agent^giniral to the French clergy (1780), he 
was by Louts XVI nominated Bishop of 
Autun in 1788. Next year the clergy of his 
diocese elected him to the States-general, and 
he was one of the members of Assembly 
•elected to draw up the Dedaration of Right. 
He took a cynical delight in attacking the 
calling to whidi he still nominally belonged, 
and proposed the measure confiscating the 
landed property of the church. In February 
1790 he was elected prerident of the Assembly, 
in 1791 he consecrated two new bishops, 
declaring at the same time his attachment to 
the holy see, but, excommunicated by the 
pope, he gave up the clm^ical career. Early 
m 1792 Talleyrand was sent to London, but 
failed to conciliate Pitt; in December he was 
placed on the list of imigris. He was amin 
10 London, an exile, tiillanua^ 1794, when 
the Afien Act drove him to the United States. 
After the fall of Robespierre he returned to 
Paris (1796), attached himself to Barras, and 
in 1797 was made foreign minister under the 
Directory; he was for a time the first man in 
France. He had already recoi^ized the 
genius of Bonaparte and established intimate 
rriatkms with litm. For a time he was in 
disgrace for his wifiiiigiiess to sril bis services 
towards a treaty bi^ween Great Britain and 
die United Stales. But under the Consulate 
he was restored to his post, and was privy to 
fib ktdnaim^g and murto (Mardh 1804) of 
the Due a%ii^ien. He was greatly instru- 
maiRa} in eonsolidaring (he power of Napo* 
leoo as consul for Utt 0fid2) and as emperor 
(1804). When in 1805 Great Britain fanned 
a Btmpean coaUtlOn amdnst Pmusejit was 
pafdaBy brolceo itphy TaBeyrand. To him 
as mm as to Ni^leon was owing the 
orgimizatfion (1806) of dm ConMnWon of 
the Rh^ Altar beinf creamd Prhm de 
Bdnefeiri, he withdrew from die udufimr* 
IBi veto was on (he wimio for a poior Of 
Wisdom diwtog fib later yeem of die fhM 
eamifiB. He was opposed to the invanou of 
Sma; and this mbs soma justificatioo for 
IMS deaeitkm of Napoleon As te 

iMwk as 11)iH (I80^baiee» Ip h^ 
— m Brfbrt 


(1808), he had revealed state secrets to Russia; 
and he bad mortally ofiWided Napoleon, 
after the disasters in Spain, by making with 
Fouche (q.v.), tentative arrangements lor the 
succession. Now, he became the leader of 
the and-Napoleontc faction; and throu^ 
him communications were opened with the 
allies and die Bourbons. He dicuted to the 
Senate the terms of Napoleon's deposition, 
and he became minister of foreihii affain 
under Louis XVUL He negotiated the 
meaties by whidh the allies left France in 
possession of the boundaries of 1792. and to 
the Ckmgress of Vienna he established iher 
ri^t to be heard. He had not calcolated on 
die Hundred Days, and ^eted no help to 
Louis; being taken bade after the secrad 
restoration, he became, through pressurdi of 
the allies, prime minister for a short tii 
but he was not persona grata with the ki 
and was disiikeo by all parties in^ Fi 
Under Louis XVIU and Charles X he wb 
little better than a discontented senator; but 
he was Louis-Philippe's chief adviser at the 
July revolution, for which he was partly 
responsible, went to London as ambassador 
and reconciled the Brittrii ministry and court 
to France. He retired into private life in 
1834, and died May 17, 1838. See his 
Mimoires, edited by the Due de Broglie 
(1891; Eng. trans. 1891-92), his Carres- 
pondance. cd, Pallaio (1887-91), and Lives 
G. Lactour-Gayet (1930-31), A. Dufl* 
Cooper (1932) and J. Vivent (1^). 

TAUJCN, Jean Lambert, tal-yi (1769-1820), 
French revolutionary, bom m Paris, made 
himself famous in 1791 by his Jacobin 
broadsheets, VAnd des cUoyens, He was 
conspicuous in the attadk on the Tuileries, 
and in the September massaotes, was elected 
to the Convention (1792), voted for the death 
of the king, was elected to (he Committee of 
General Safety, and played a pmt in the 
downfall of Ute Girondists. On his mission 
to Bordeaux he quenched all opposition with 
the guillotine. Comtesie Theiese de Fon- 
tenay, bora Jeanne Maria Ignace Th6r6sa 
Cabarrus (1773-1835), whom he married in 
1794 after saving \m from death on the 
gttiUotine, also b^ame famous for her harsh 
and dissolute conduct He was recalled to 
Paris, and in March 1794 was chosen 
presideiit of the Onventson. But Robes* 
pierre haled him, and Tallieo, reoogciiring 
nts danger, led the suocemful attack at 9tn 
Thermiow. He. iidped to suppress 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Jacobin 
dub, and drew up tXie accusarions egatost 
Carrier, Le Bon and ofiber TertorWla; 
hfi imiKMtaiice ended with the Conventioo, 
Ite accompanied Napolaofi id Bgypt 

and edited the ZMcwdr m Oiro. 

On the voyage home he was capmmd by an 

Aticute (ia0S),,he loMM e)w Am br 

fever* and died in pans in povef^4 

TALUa. IbnHW Ut, IMS-tS, Ba^sb 
‘ As Amr of Bum csAodnl 
mnife’, «n otmM «r Wmnam 
. AsAssalgdtoml^iAMttismd^']^ 
hs becMw «{ As Cbspu 

Royal*. EiittbsA gm lAn. wiA Bynl 
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ft monopoly of mouc-nrinting. In 
Di^*t Enltor (1540) ttoo are eight tunes by 
him, one of theim known as Tallis's Canom is 
now used for Ken's Evening Hymn. The 
Cftfi£ldfttfs (1575) contained eighteen motets 
by Byrd and sixtemi by Tidlis. He was one 
of the greatest contrapuntists of the English 
Sdiool; an adaptation of his plainsong 
respooaes, and his setting of the Cantides in 
D Minor* are stiH in use. He wrote much 
Church music, among it a motet in for^ 

Fkancols Joseph (1763-1826), French 
tragedian, was born and died in Paris, and 
made his d6but in 1787. Hitherto actors bad 
worn the garb of thdr own time and country: 
Talma made a jpoint of accuracy in costume. 
He achieved hts greatest success in 1789 as 
CSiarles IX in Obdnier's play. See his 
Mimaires (ed» by A. Dumas, 1849-50), 
TAMAYO, Ro&o (1899- ), Mexican 

artist whose style combines the ancient art 
of his own counUy with the art of modem 
Europe. Among his works are frescoes in 
the National Conservatory of Music and in 
Smith CoilcM Library. 

TAMERLANE (i.e. Tfanord-Leiig, * Lame 
Timur ') (1336-1405), Tatar conqueror, was 
bom at Kesh, S. of Samarkand, his father 
being a Mongo! chief. In 1369 he ascended 
the throne of Samarkand. He subdued 
nearly all Persia, Geoigta and the Tatar 
empire, conquer^ (1398) all the states 
between the Indus and the lower Ganges, and 
retunifid to Samarkand with a fabulous 
booty. Raving set out against the 'Turks of 


the English government In February 1800 
he yms acquitted at Dublin. Again put on 
trial (April 1801) at Lifford for the treason- 
able landing on Rutland Island, he was 
sentenced to death, but permitted to escape 
to Fmtice, and died at Bordeaux. See 
Madden's United Irishmen (1846). 

TANEY, Roger Arooke, taw'ni (1777-1864). 
American jurist, bom in Calvert County, 
Md., and admitted to the bar in 17^, was 
dected to the Maryland senate in 1816. In 
1824 he passed from the Federal to the 
Democratic party, and supported Andrew 
Jackson, who in 1831 made him attomey- 


attomey- 


gneral, and in 1833 secretai^ of the Treasury. 
The senate, after rdecting his appointment as 
chief-justice in 1835, confirms it in 1836. 
His early decisions were strongly in favour 
of state soverdgnty, but his most famous 
decision was in the Dred Scott case, when 
he mled that the Missouri compromise over 
the colour question was unconstitutional and 
that no Negro could claim state citizenship 
for legal purposes. Although an early 
opponent of slavery. Taney wimed to put an 
end to anti-slavery agitation. See Life by 
C. B. Swisher (1938). 

TANEYEV, Serge Ivanovich, tathyay^yef 
(1856-1915), Russian composer and pianist, 
was bom m Vladimir, studied at the Con- 
servatory, Moscow, and was professor there. 
A pupil of Tdiaikowsky, he wrote music of 
all kmds, including two cantatas, John of 
Damascus and After the Reading of a Psalm, 
and six symphonies. Well known as a '' 
teacher, among his pupils were Scriabin and 

V. 


and Syria from the Mameluke sovereigns of TANFUCIO, Neri. See Fucini. 

Egypt. At length on the plains of Angora TANGUY, Yves, /J-gee (1900-55), American 
die Mongol and Turkish hosts met, and artist, bom in Pans. He was mainly self- 
Sultan Bajazoi was routed and taken prisoner. taught, and began to paint in 1922, joining 
The coimueror died on the march towards the surrealists in 1926. In 1930 he travelled 
China, February 17, 1405, Sec Marlowe's in Africa, and w«it to the U.S.A, in 1939, 
tragedy (1590) and Howordi s History of the becoming an American citizen in 1948. All 
Afoi gn/f (1 876-88). his pictures are at the same time surrealist 

TANCREu 0078-1112). Norman crusader, and non-Ogurative, being peopled with 
son of the ndmve Otbo the Good, joined numerous small objects or organisms, whose 
his cousin, Bohemusd of Tarentora, Guis- meaning and identity, as in the landscape of 
card's son, in die first crusade, and distin- another planet, is unknown. See the 
goished hlmstf in the si^es of Nicaea, biography 1^ J. T. Soby (1955). 

Tamis, Ahtiodi, Jerusalem, and at Ascalon. TANNAHILL, Robert (1774-1810), Scottish 
His leward was Die minctj^ty of Tiberias, poet, was bom at Paisley, the son of a hand- 
For some time he rmd Bobemund's state of loom weaver, and composed many of his 
Andodh, aird shortly befoie his death was best songs to the music of his riiuttle. His 
Invested with the prindpslity of Edessa. Foemr am/ Joiwr (1807) proved popular, the 
He is the hero of Tasso's Gerusalemme best known bemg Ghomy Winter's noo awot 
Uherata* Jessie the Flower o' Dunbkme, The Braes o' 

TAwYy Jaatei Namssr (1740-1803), Irish Glenigjtr, Loud(m*s Bonnie Woods and Braes 
agRator*b<nnin0uibn,beGanieapio^pero^ end The Wood o' Oaif^lelea. But after a 
aoer^ant there. A Pnmyvaiaa, ne took an puMisher declined a revised edition his body 
ajstive part In cbrpmliott poUtics, and was was found in a canal near Paisley. See Lite 
the Ml sectMiy to the Dublin United In Semple's edition of his poems (1876) and 
Rhhmeii. la 17192 fSiom'sPal^Foers(yol i 1889). 

fenent for his abasive language, and was TAl^R, thomaa (1674-1735), English 
armted. in 1793 he was lobave stood trial antiquary, bom at Market Lawngton 
on the ndiiQr charye of distributing a ' sedi- vicarage, Wfitshire, became a fellow of All 
tj^ ' pamphlet against the Beresfords, when Souls (169Q. artMeaoon of Nc^ich 071% 
tbn govpmmnit leained that he had taken canon of Christ Churdi, Oxford (1723}, and 
M oath M IMbiiden. a treasonable WiAop of St Asa^ (1732). An 
oObooql Ho to Aanerioa, ocoeied to wfition of his NoHtia Monamsa ' ClAS) 
ramm m 17^ shared In the iU<-lhtad appealed in 1744. Not less vslusMlil Ida 
ImiM bmkL hjr tandhtg oa Ruflaad and bibliogmphical BBddotlmeau 

idaiA and al Ham^^ over to BrUamdoo^Usendca (1748). ^ 
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TANTU TOPEE (d. IS59)» Brahman soldier 
from Gwalior, was Nana Sahib’s lieutenant 
in the Indian Mutiny. With the Rani of 
Jhansi he occupied Gwalior and then held 
the field after his chief had fied. He was 
captured April 7, 1859, and executed. 
TARJUNGTON. (Newton) Booth (1869-1946), 
American author, born in Indianapolis. 
Many of his novels have an Indiana setting, 
including The Gentleman from Indiana^ whidb 
Is concerned with political corruption; but 
he is best known to English readers as the 
author of Monsieur Beaucaire (1900) and his 
’ Penrod * books— Penrod (1914) and 5eveit- 
teen (1916). His other works include a 
trilogy. Growth (1927), which won the 
Pulitzer prize, Little Orvie (1934), and a book 
of remmiscraces. The World does Move 
(1928). 

TARLETON. Sir Baoastre, let Bart. (1754- 
1833X English soldier, bom in Liverpool, 
educated at Oxford, served under Clinton 
and Cornwallis in America. He held 
' Gloucester till it capitulated (1782), and then 
returned to England. Member for Liverpool 
(1790-1806; 1807-12), he was created 

barons in 1815. See his History of the 
Canwa^ of 1780 and 1781 (1781). 
Ti^TON, Richard (d. 1588), English 
comedian, a man of ’happy unhappy 
answers % was introduced to Elizabeth 
throt^ the Earl of Leicester and became one 
of the Queen’s players (1583). He died in 
pomty» and on him was fathered Tarlton's 
Jests (15927-1611?), in three parts. 
TARQUINIUS, an Etruscan family named 
after ^ dtv of Tarquinii, to which two of 
the Kings of Rome belong: 

0) Lactas Tarqahiliii Friaciis, originally 
Lnosaao, arrived a stranger in Rome with 
a favourable omen, ana is said to have 
reigned 616-578 m.c.. to have modified the 
oonstitntioo, and to have begun the Smian 
agger and the Circus Maximus. He was 

mur dered. 

(2) Taronlaiiis Sapsrhos, king (534- 
seventh and li^!^igof Rome. ex- 
tended ms dmninion more than any of his 
medcoeisotSy and by establisiiini; colonies 
fisimM Room’s greatness. But his tyranny, 
especlaBy in the matUo of lucr^ (q.v.), 
cstmied we discontent of both patndans and 
eWfarifins* and in contequenoe of a rising 
nsMtor his nspiiew, he and ah his 

Ihiiiity ward baniriied. He took refttoe whh 
Liia Ponena at Qusium and, with him, 
iMfied siiooeiilUl war against Rome. He was 
iniBr dalbaied at Lake Rni^iis (498 g.c.) and 
SdafhgHive. 

TARSK^^ POUA 

bosa In Wantw* me prafessoi; tfam 
1939XatllanqtikMbw YoffcmrifiP^ 


and since 1942 at Berkeley, California. 
He modified Carnap’s extreme positivism, 
pioneered semantics, but for EngUsh tastes 
took too lightly the distinction between 
questions of logic and questions of fact, 
(juine (q.v.) is his prominent disciple. His 
chief works are Introduction to Logic and the 
Methodology of Deductive Sciences (1936; 
trans. 1941), Undectdable Theories (1953), 
Studies in Logic and the Foundations of 
Mathematics (1956) and with Mostowsld and 
Robinson, Legkr, Semantics and Mathematics 
(1956). 

TARTINI, Giuseppe, tar*tee^nee (1692-1770X 
Italian composer, born at Pirano in Istria, 
save up the church and the law for music and 
fencing. Having secretly married the niece 
of the ArdibisEop of Padua, he fled td 
Assisi, but, after living in Venice, Ancona and\ 
Prague, returned before 1728 to Padtta.\ 
Tarlini ’ was one of the greatest violinists of \ 
all time, an eminent composer, and a scientific \ 
writer on musical physics *. His best-known \ 
work is the Trillo del Diavoh. 

TASMAN, Abel Janszoon (1603-c. 1659), 
Dutch navigator, was bom in Lu^gast near 
Groningen. In 1642 he discovered Tasmania 
— named Van Diemen’s Land — and New 
Zealand, in 1643 Tonga and Fqi, having been 
dispatched in quest of the ’Great South 
Land ’ by Antony Van Diemen (1593-1645), 
governor-general of Batavia. He made a 
second voyage (1644) to the gulf of Carpen- 
taria and the N.W. coast of Australia. See 
Journal, with trans. and Life by Heeres 
(Amsterdam 1898). 

TASSIE, James (1735-99}, Scottish modeller, 
born at Pollokshaws, Glasgow, in 1766 
settled in London, and used a * white enamel 
composition ’ in his well-known reproduc- 
tions of the most famous gems. He also 
executed many cameo portraits of his 
contemporaries, and the plaster repro- 
ductions of the Portland Vase. His nephew. 
William Tassle (1777-1860), succeeded him. 
See Lives by J. M. Gray (1895). 

TASSO. (1) Bernardo (1493-1569), Italian 
poet, father of (2), was bom at Venice of 
an illustrious family of Bergamo. After 
suffering poverty and exile owing to the 
outlawry by Charles V (1547) of his patron, 
the Duke of Salerno, he took service with the 
Duke of Mantua. His Amadigi, an epic on 
Amadis of Gaul, Is a melodious imitation of 
Ariosto’s manner, but exaggerated in senti- 
ment. He began another epic, FlorUkmte 
(1587), finished by HR son, and wrote numer- 
ous lyrics (1749). See Lettere dl Bernardo 
Tasso (ed. Campori, 1869) and his Lettere 
inedite(fid.Fm^Wl\ 

(2) Torqiialo (1544-95), Italian poet, son 
of (1), was bom at Sorrento, Mardi 1), and 
shared bis exUed father’s wandering life, but 
in 1560 he was sent to study law and philo- 
sophy at Padua, where be pubUsbed bis fimt 
work, a romantic poetiL Binam. In tbe 
service of Cardinal Luigi d’Bcte be was 
introduced to the court of tko Duke of 
Ferrara; and tbera, encouraged by tbe 
sif^ of the dtik^ be began m great epic 
mm and mattemeee, la Oemaientm 
L&emta, Jh 1571 ha aoeoamaiikMl iC^rtfiiial 
d^Efte to France, mid on bis mm io Italy 
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in 1572 became attached to the service of 
Duke Alfonso at Ferrara. For the court 
theatre he wrote his beautiful pastoral play, 
Aminta (1581). Tasso completed his great 
epic in 1575, and submitted it before publica- 
tion to the critics of the day. Their fault- 
finding and Tasso^s replies are recorded in 
his correspondence and in his Apologia^ In 
1576 he showed the first signs of mental 
disorder: he became suspicious and melan- 
choly, and obsessed with fears of assassina- 
tion. He was confined at Ferrara, but 
escaped, and eventually made his way to 
Naples, to Rome, to Turin, where he was 
welcomed by the Duke of Savoy. Returning 
to Ferrara in 1579, he met with a cold 
reception, and wounded by some real or 
imagined slight, broke into furious invectives 
against the duke, his courtiers, all the world. 
He was confined at Ferrara by order of the 
duke as insane (not, as is often alleged, for 
his love for the Princess Leonora, a story on 
which Byron based his Lament of Tasso) ; and 
in his seven years* confinement wrote many 
noble verses and philosophical dialogues 
and a vigorous defence of his Jerusalem^ 
published without his leave and with many 
errors. The cruel contrast between his fate 
and the daily growing fame of his great poem 
had excited popular interest, and in July 1586 
he was liberated on the intercession of Prince 
Vincenzo Gonzaga. He followed his new 
patron to Mantua, where he wrote his only 
tragedy. Torrismondo. Broken in health and 
spirits, he began again his restless wanderings, 
spendmg, however, most of these later years 
in Rome and Naples, helped and protected 
by man)r kind friends and patrons. He 
busied himself in rewriting hts great epic, 
according to the modifications proposed by 
his numerous critics. The result, a poor 
simulacrum of his masterpiece, was published 
under the name Gerusalemme Conquistata 
(1593). Summoned to Rome by Pope 
Clement ViU to be crowned on the Capitol as 
poet-laureate, he took ill on arrival and died 
in the monastery of Sant* Onofrio on the 
Janiculum, Apnl 25. His Jerusalem, an 
idealized story of the first Crusade, is a 
typiosl product of his time, its blind idolatry 
of classic forms conflicting with^ newly- 
revived religious superstition. See his letters 
and prose writings (ed. Guasti, 1853-75), and 
Lives by W. Boulting (1907), E. Donadoni 
(1921), L. Tonelli <1935) and C. Previtcra 

xixA; JauMMffl Nasarwanji (1839-1^), 
Indian mdustnalist, bom in Guierat, built 
cotton mills at Nagpur (1877) and at Cooria 
near Bombay. He did much to promote 
scientific education m Indian schools. See 
Life by F. R. Harris (1958). His son, Sir 
Doi^ (1859-1932), devdoped the Indian 
iron-oie isdust^, applied hydro;clectncity 
to the Cooria cotton mills and founded a 
commerciid atr-Bne. 

iSr lat Bart. (1819-99). 

EoaBth sugar magnate art i»tron md 

l^ilsnthroiiS, bora at C^rtey, lancM 

patented a method fo^ catting sugar cubes m 
1872 andattalaed great wealth u aJUm 
sum tdioBt. Ha founded the Univmity 
tSSntty at Liverpool and gave die nafion die 
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Tate Gallery Millbank, London, contain- 
ing his own valuable private collection, 
which was opened in 1897. He was made a 
baronet in 1898. 

(2) Nahum (1652-1715), Irish poet and 
dramatist, born in Dublin, studied at Trinity 
College there and saw his first play staged in 
London in 1678. With Johnson*s approval, 
he wrote a number of * improved * versions of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, substituting Holly- 
wood endings to suit the popular taste. 
With Dryden’s help he wrote a second part 
to the poet’s Absalom and Achitophel (1682) 
and with Brady compiled a metrical version 
of the psalms. ’ While Shepherds watched 
their flocks by night ’ is attributed to him, 
and he wrote the libretto of Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas (1689). He became poet laureate 
in 1692. His best-known work is Panacea 
or a Poem on Tea (17(X)). See £. K. Broadus, 
The Laureateship (1921). 

TATI, Jacques, tah^tee, pseud, of Jacques 
Tatischeff (1908- ), French actor, author 
and film-producer, born in Pec€| (S. et O.). 
His first appearance before English audiences 
was as the ghost in Sylvie et le Fantdme, but 
it was not until he appeared in Jour de Fite 
(1951), directed and written by himself, that 
he made his reputation as the greatest film 
comedian of the post-war period. This was 
enhanced by Les Vacances de M. Hulot 
(1954) and Mon Oncle (1958), satirizing the 
tyranny of luxurious, labour-saving gadgetiy, 
which won a Cannes Festival prize (1958) and 
the American * Oscar ’ and was hailed as a 
worthy successor to Chaplin's Modern Times, 

TAHAN <2nd cent.), Christian apologist, born 
in Assyria, studied Greek philosophy, but 
was converted to Christianity by the martyr 
Justin at Rome in whose lifetime he wrote ms 
Oratio ad Graecos (ed. by Schwartz, 1888), a 
glowing exposure of heathenism as compaied 
with the new ’ barbarian philosophy *. After 
Justin's death (166) Tatian fell into evil 
repute for heresies, and he retired to Meso- 
potamia, probably Edessa, writing treatise 
after treatise, all of which have perished. 
The notions of his whidi gave most offence 
were his excessive asceticism, his rejection of 
marriage and animal food, and certain 
Gnostic doctrines about a demi-urge and the 
aeons. He was assailed in turn by Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Hippolytus, Oement of Alexan- 
dria and Ongen. He died, perhaps at 
Edessa^ about 180. Of his writings one 
maintained a place of importance in the 
Syrian Church for two centuries. This was 
the Diatessaron, a kind of patchwork gospel 
freely constructed out of our four gospels. 
See German works by Zahn, Selltn, Oebhardt 
and Harnack; En^iA ones by Hemphill 
1888), R, Harris (1890), and J. H. ikui 


(1888), B 
(1893). 
TAHUS, 


TAHOS, Ad^ (fl. c. A.i>. 500), Gfeek 
romancer, was a rhetorician at Atexandria. 
H e wro te Leut^ppe and CJeitqphon, 
TATIERSAIX, (1728-95), English 

auctioneer, born at Hurstwood, Lancaaoire, 
came early to London. He entered the Duke 
of Kingston’s serriee, became an auctioneer, 
and In 1776 set up auction rooms at Hyde 
Park wMch becainea oeletoiedniM 

of thorougb-bred horses and a great richig 
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centre. were transfmed to Knights- 
bridge in 1867, See Memories of Hurstwood 
by Tattersall Wilkinson and J. F. Tattersall 
(1869). 

TAUBER, RIdiaid. tori/bir (1891-1948), 
Anitnan-bora BritiA tenor, bom at 
eetabltehed himself as one of Germany’s 


; tenors, particularly in Mozartfan 
opera, until 1925 when he incteasinaly 
appeared in light opera, notably Lmr’s 
Land of SmiUSf which he brou^t to Lcmdon 
in 1931. This won him great popitiaii^, 
repeated by his part in his own higmy 
sentimental composition Old Chelsea, but 
at the eimaise of the fin^ qualities of his 
voice. He appeared at Covent Garden in 
1938, became a British subject and died in 
Sydney, Australia. See life by his actress 
wife, Diana Napier Tauber h959). 
TAUBMAN-GOU31E, 1^ Ge^ Di^wood 
(1846-1925), Manx traveller and admimV 
trator, spn of Colonel Goldie Taubman, 
speaker of the House of Keys, was bom in 
the Isle of Man, travelled in Africa, and as 
founder and governor of the Aoyal Niger 
Conmany greatly extended English commerce 
aodiuBimce. 

TAUOiNm;, Karl CMstoph ^Dangett, 
UpmafMiM U761-1836), German publisher, 
bom near Grunma, set up in 1796 a small 
printing business in Leipzig, to which he 
added publishing and typefounding. In 1809 
be began to issue his cheap editions of the 
dasslcs. He introduced stereotyping into 
Gcarmany 0816). His nephew, Chriatiaa 
Benhard, Baran von Taamitz 0816-95), 
riso founded in 1837 a printing and puMirii- 
ititf hftwfft jg Leinzift. 

T%JER, Mean, tow^ler (c. 1300-61), 
German aavitiCi was bom at Strasbourg, and 
beegme a Domsmean (c. 1318). Driven from 
Strasboeng by a feud between tbe city and his 
order, he imed at twenty-four at Basel, 
and associated with the devout * Friends of 
God % haviitt before then bem a disciple of 
Meister Bekhan (a.v.). His fame as a 
prsacher spread ihr and wkie, and he became 
the centre of the quideened retigicHis life in 
tbe middle Rhine vaOey* He died at Stras- 
bouBL See B^^idi Life by S. Wi^twoitb 
(185/1, and Germao books by Kari Sdimidt 
Jl841--75> and Siedl (1911). 
TAlBinK>N,Lord; See LooucHtes (1). 
TAimiG^ BMk Wittna, loi/ah 0959- 
1948), Amrieaneoemomtet, b^M St Louis, 
Mo^ became ppribieor at Harvard (1892- 
1939 end was beet known for bis Mne^s 

(c. 1495^]545X Boj^ 
gwridan, orgaain at Boston and Christ 
Cbnnh, QgjSid, conmoied notaMe motets 
and masses. Accused of heresy, he was 

asaffi-rteiffi.'sss''— 

RUbM Ce. 1505-75), English author, 
upia naimauBa by WMsev CtomwelL 

Sr Kmte Bibte 

G53^ ilWdh was reafily a iwdsioa M 
Mia (1537). On the Bdl of 
he em InnriMoed bat soon 
^ XiwqNKd (1545). 


bom at Paris, the son of a Protestant enfl^ver 
from Antwerp. His first journey to the Beat 
(1631-33) was by way of Constandnople 
to Persia, thmee by Aiqipo and Malta to 
Italy. The second journey (1638-43) was 
across Syria to Ispahan, Agn and Golconda; 
the third (1643-49),. thmu^ Ispahan, mudi 
of Hindustan, Batavta and Bantam, thmee to 
Holland by the Cepe; and w fourth 
(1651-55), mh (1657-®) andrixth (1663-68) 
to many districts of , Peiria and India. 
Tavmifier traveiUed as a deate* In precious 
stones. Louis XIV, gave him ‘letters of 
nc^ili^ ’ in 1669, and next year he bought 
the bamny of Auboune near Geneva. In 
1684 he started for Itoriht to adrise .the 
Elector of Brandenburg , in hit projects} for 
eastern trade. In 1689 ha went to Rui 
and died at Moscow. His famous 
Voyages was published hi 1676; the 
plementary Reeued in 1679. See Dwveli 
/lafiff, trans. by Dr V. BaU (1890), and 
French work by Joret (1886). 

TAWNEY, Richard Hettry (1880- 
hsh economic historian, bom in 
with William Temple (q.v.} passed tbroug 
Ruiby and Balliol College, Oxford, of wluch 
he was elected Ibllow in 1918* ailera spdl of 
social work at Toynhee Hall In the Ba^ end 
of London, became tutor, executive (1905-47) 
and prestdent (1928-44) of the Workers 
Educational Assodation. As a sergeant m 
the Manchester Regiment, he was severely 
wounded during the battle of toe Stmune 
(1916). A socialist in the noo-Mantlst Keir 
Hardie tradition and a Christian, he wrote 4 
number of studies in English ecwomic 
history, particulariy of the Tudmr and $ti^ 
periods, of which the best known are The 
Acqubdthe Society i\92£), Raglan and the 
Rise ofCegdtaiism (im), muddy (1931) and 
Business and Poiiiics mder danuts i (1958). 
He was professor of Economic Wndny. at 
London ()931-49) and wasrieried F.B.A. m 
1935. Hemarriedarister ofl^idBeviHhl^ 
in 1909. 

TAYlXHt, (1) Alfted Rtmui (186W945), 
£nrii«b scholar and phOoeoplier, bom at 
Oondle, NorthamptoBsiiiia^ became prt^eisor 
of Logic at McOm Unive^fy (1903^08) and 
of Moral Hiilosoi^y at St Andrews (1908-24) 
and Edlnbv^ (1924-41). Anavthoriwon 
Plato, he wmtoFibic, the Men aiid Ail work 
(1926), A Commentmy m Flato*s Tlm^ 
0928), and tianriaied hk i^iar (1934). 
Other notatde worics ate Tke Rrchkm of 
Conduct (190n, M^nenm tf Metodd^s 
(1903), the Gifford totim vmidi he «ve at 
St Andrews on of a Maro^, mUd 

tuidieg of St Thomag Amim (1929 aod 

(IMS), be mote .tpgr 
i w e d i cel (i/M iiim' 

HI OMster ccNiinyf 

to k mate « 

■■ 
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journalist, born at llminster, son of a 
Unitarian minister, was the founder in 1821 
of the liberal Manchester Guardian. 

(11) John Henry (1871- ), EngUsh 

golfer, bom at Northam in Devon, was the 
winner of the British Open Championship in 
1894. This triumph was repeated in 1895, 
1900, 1909 and 1913. Twice he won the 
Frendi Open Championship, in 1908 and 
1909, and once the German Open Champion- 
ship, in 1912. A brilliant player, he was 
sp^ally known for his skill with the mashie. 
He wrote the very popular Taylor on Goff 
(1902). 

(12) Nathaniel William (1786-1858), Ameri- 
can theologian, bom at New Milford, Conn., 
became in 1822 professor of Theologv at 
Yale. His * New Haven theology *, long 
assailed as heretical, was a softening of the 
traditional C:alvintsm of New England, 
maintained the doctrine of natural ability, 
and denied total depravity; sin is a voluntary 
action of the sinner, but there is, derived from 
Adam, a bias to sin, which is not itself sinful. 
Porter edited his works in 1858-59. 

(13) Rowland (d. 1555), English Protestant 
martyr, bora at Rothbury, became reaor of 
Hadfei^ (1544), archdeacon of Exeter 0551), 
and a canon of Rochester. Under Mary he 
was imprisoned as a heretic, and on February 
8, 1555, was burned near Hadleigh. 

(14) Humias (1758-1835), English scholar, 
*the Platoni8t% a Londoner educated at 
St Paul's School, entered Lubbock's bank as 
a clerk. His fifty works include translations 
of the Orphic Hymns, parts of Plotinus, 
Proems, Pausanias, Apuieius, lamblichus. 
Porphyry, &c., Plato (nine of the Dialogues 
by Floyer Sydenham, 1804), and Aristotle 
(1806-12). The Spirit of All Religions (1790) 
expresses his strange polyUieistic creed. See 
skirich by Axon (1890). 

(15) Tom (1817-80), Scottish dramatist and 
editor, born at Sunderland, studied at Glas- 
gow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
elected a fellow. Professor for two years of 
Endi^ at University College, London, and 
cali^ to the bar in 1845, he was secretary to 
Ae Board of Health 1850-72, and then to the 
Local Government Act OfSce. From 1846 
he wrote or adapted over a hundred pieces 
for the stage, among them Our American 
Cousin^ Stitt Waters Run Deep (1855), The 
Ticket of Leave Man (1863), and ^Twixt Axe 
and Crown. He edit^ the autobiographies 
of Haydon and Leslie, completed the latter’s 
Life am Times of Reynolds^ tranriated Ballads 
and Songs of Brittany (1865), and in 1874 
became editor of PimeA The Times ext ctitiG, 
he appeared as a witness for Ruskin in the 
libel addon brought against him by Whistler 
in 1878. 

(16) WiHlam (1765-1836), English author, 

* of Norwiich son of a Unitarian merchant, 
entmd bis fiMher’s counting-house in 1779, 
and, travdlltti eateasivdiy on the Continent, 
introduced tie works^ of Lessing, Goethe, 
Rc.« to mders, mainly tfarouji^ 

oitfalsem collected in ms 

ffUmie Sitr^ of German Poetry <1828-30). 

deserfi^es hn scepdeistn 
and mtAdog. See Life by 

iUMerd8<1843). 


(17) Zachary (1784-1850), American sol- 
dier, bom in Orange County, Va.. Sq)tembtf 
24, 1784, entered we army in 1808. In 1812 
he held Fort Harrison on the Wabash againsL 
Indians, and in 1 832 fought with Black Hawk. 
In 1836, now colonel, he was ordered to 
Florida, and in December 1837 defeated the 
Seminoles at Okeechobee Swamp, and won 
the brevet of brigadier-gener^. In 1840 he 
was placed in command of the army in the 
south-west. When Texas was annexed in 
1845 he gathered 4000 regulars at Corpus 
Christi in March 1846, marched to the Rio 
Grande, and erected Fort Brown opposite 
Matamoros. The Mexicans crossed We Rio 
Grande to drive him out But the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on May|8 
and 9 repulsed them, and Taylor seized 
Matamoros. In September he capture 
Monterey. After seven weeks* vain waiting 
for reinforcements the march was resumeol 
Victoria was occupied on December 29, but 
the line of communication was too long foi\ 
the meagre force, while Polk’s Democratic\ 
administration, fearing the rising fame of\ 
Taylor, who was a Whig, crippled him by 
withholding reinforcements. Taylor was 
falling back to Monterey when his regulars 
were taken from him to form part of a new 
expedition under General Scott. Santa Ana, 
the Mexican general, overtook his 5000 
volunteers near the pass of Buena Vista; but 
Taylor, on February 22, 1847, repulsed the 
21,000 Mexicans with a loss thrice as great 
as his own. In 1848 the Whigs selected 
Taylor as their candidate for the presidency. 
He was elected in November and inaugurated 
next March. The struggle over the extension 
of slavery had begun. The Democratic 
congress opposed the admission of California 
as a free state, while the president favoured it. 
To avert the threatened danger to the Union 
Henry Clay introduced bis famous com- 
promise. Taylor remained firm and impartial 
though his son-in-law, Jefferson Davis, 
headed We extreme pro-slavery faction. 
Before a decision was reached President 
Taylor died, July 9, 1850. See Life by Gen. 
O. O. Howard (1892). 

TCHAIKOVSKY, Piotr Ilyich, cld-kof'skee 
(1840-93), Russian composer, was bom 
May 7 at Kamsko-Votinsk, where his father 
was insp^or of government mines. His 
early musical talents were encouraged, but on 
the family’s moving to St Petersbturg he 
entered the school of Jurisprudence and 
started his life as a minor dvu servant. In 
1862 he enrolled at the recently opened 
conservatoire, but'ufter three years he was 
engaged by his previous orchestration 
teacher, Nicholas Rubinstein, to teach 
harmony at (he latter’s own conservatoire at 
Moscow. His operas and 2nd symphony 
brought him into the public eye, and in 1875 
his B flat minor piano cemoerto had its 
premihre in Moscow. Tem|)eramenW% 
onsttited to marriane, he left his bride 
Antonina Ivanovna Miliokov a mcmlh after 
wedding (187?) in a state of nervous 
collapse. A&nt recuperation abroad he 
rerii^ from the eonservutolre and retired 
to m country to devote himself entliely to 
composition. He made occasional tnps 
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abroad and in 1893 was made an honorary 
of Cambridge University. Soon 
after his return to Russia from England and 
after the first performance of his 6th 
(* Pathdtique *) symphony, he took cholera 
and died at St Petersburg. Three years 
earlier his correspondence, dating back to 
1876, with Nadeahda von Meek, widow of 
a wealthy engineer, had come to a stop. 
Though they never met, her artistic, moral 
and financial suppor^layed a very important 
part in his career. Though acquaints with 
Balakirev, Rimsky^Korsakov and other 
members of the group of late 19th-‘century 
composers known as me ' Five he was not 
in smpathy with their avowedly nationalistic 
aspirations and their use of folk-material, 
and was himself regarded by them as some- 
thing of a renegade cosmopolitan. The 
melodiousness, colourful orchestration, and 
deeply expressive content of his music brought 
him and still brings him an enthusiastic 
following exceeding that of any other Russian 
composer. His introspective and melancholy 
nature is reflected in some of his symphonies 
and orchestral pieces, but not in his ballet 
music — Swan Lake, The Steeping Beauty and 
Nutcracker — ^which are by common consent 
masterpieces of their kind. In such cases his 
weakness in large-scale structural or^niza- 
tion was concealed. His works include 6 
symt^onics, of which the last three are best- 
known, 2 piano concertos (a third was left 
uncomplem), a violin concerto, a number 
of tone poems Including Romeo and Juliet 
and Italian Capriccio, songs and piano 
pieces. Of his 11 operas, Eugen Onegin 
and The Queen of Spades have successfully 
survived. See studies by E. Blom (1927), 
E. Evans (1935), Weinstock (1943) and G. 
Abraham (1946); also lAfe and Letters (1906), 
ed. M. Tschaikovsky, and his Diaries (1945). 

TCHEKHOV. See Chehov. 

TCHEREPNIN, Nikolai Nikolaicvich, c/te- 
rep-neen* (1873-1945), Russian composer, 
born in St Petersburg. He was trained as 
a lawyer, but abandoned this profession to 
study under Rimsky-Korsakov, and first 
appeared as a pianist. In 1901 he became 
conductor of the Belaiev Concerts and took 
charge of opera at the Maryinsky Theatre. 
From 1908 to 1914 Tcheropnin worked with 
Dia^ilev, conducting ballet and opera 
throughout Europe. In 1914 he went to 
Petrograd, leaving there four years later to 
become director of the Tiflis Conservatory. 
He settled in Paris in 1921. Tcherepnin’s 
works ittdude two operas, a number of 
ballets, much orchestral music, and piano 

Scute, (1922- ). Italian 
Operatic soprano, bom in Pesaro. She 
studied at Parma Conservatory, made her 
d6but at Rovigo in 1944, and was invited by 
Toscanini to appear at the re-opening of La 
Scala, Milan, inT946. 

TECUMSEH (c. 1768-1813), American Indian 
chief of the Shawnees, joined his brother, 
^ The Pf oi^et in a riamg against the whites 
suppressed at Tippecanoe by Harrison in 
1811, and passing into the English service, 
oommanded the Indian allies in the war of 
1812-13 as brigadier-generaL He fell fighting 


at the Thames in Canada (1813). See Lives 
by Eggleston (1878) and Raymond (1915). 

TEDDER, Arthur William, 1st Baron Tedder of 
Glenguln (1 890- ), marshal of the R.A.F., 

bom at Glenguin, Stirlin^hire, was in the 
Colonial Service when warbroke out in 1914. 
By 1916 he had transferred to the R.F.C. 
Remaining in the service, at the outbreak of 
World II he was director-general of 
research and development, Air Ministry. 
From 1940 he organized the Middle East Air 
Force with great success, moving on to the 
Mediterranean theatre and later becoming 
deputy supreme commander under Eisen- 
hower. At the close of hostilities his services 
were recognized in his smpointment as mar- 
shal of the R.A.F. (194^. Created a baron 
in 1946, in 1950 he became chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge and also a governor 
of the B.B.C. See his Air Power in the War 
(1948). 

TEGETMEIER, William Bernhard, teg'et-nd- 
ir (1816-1912), Anglo-German ornithologist, 
was bom at Colnbrook, S. Bucks. He assis- 
ted Darwin in his work and for many years 
edited The Field. 

TEGETIHOFF, Baron Wliheim von (1827- 
1871), Austrian admiral, bom at Marburg, 
defeated the Danes off Heligoland (1864) and 
an Italian fleet under Persano near Lissa 
(1866)> the first battle between ironclads. 

TEGNER, Esaias, teng-nayr (1782-1846), 
Swedish poet, born at Krykerud in Varmland, 
the son of a pastor, graduated in 1802 at 
Lund University, and was appointed a 
lecturer in 1803. His stirring War-song for 
the Mditia of Scania (1808) made his name 
known, and Svea (1811) made it famous. In 
1812 he became professor of Greek. His 
best poems ail belong to eight years— iSbiur to 
the Sun (1817); Degree Day at Lund (1820); 
The Candidate for Confirmation (1820); 
Axel, a romance of the days of Charles XII 
(1821); and his masterpiece, Frithiof*s Saga 
(1825; trans. by Canon Blackley). He 
became bishop of Vexid (1824). See Life by 
Bottiger prefixed to his collected worln 
(1847-51); also works by Brandes (Sto^- 
holm 1878), Kippenberg (Umzig 1884), and 
Christensen (3ra ed. Leipzig 1890). 

TEILHARD DE JARDiN, Piene, tay-yedir 
^^z hahr-^ (1881-1955)^ Frei^h^jpolo^st, 

son of^ an Auv(f gne vm 

educated at a Jesuit school, lectured in pure 
science at the Jesuit College in Cairo and in 
1918 became professor of Geology the 
Institut Catholique in Paris. In 1923 he 
undertook palaeontological expeditions in 
China, and later in central Asi«u but increas- 
ingly his researches did not coniorm to Jesuit 
orthodoxy and he was forbidden by hii 
religious superiors to teach and pubfidbu and 
in 1948 was not allowed to ^nd fmr a 
professorship at the Sorbonne in succession 
to the Abbe Breuii (q.v.). Neverfhd^ his 
work in Cenozoic geology snd paltteontology 
became known and he was awarded seadeimc 
distinctions, including the Legion of Hemouf 
p4d). Frinn 1951 he lived In America. 
Poiribomoiisly published, his pMlosopMcal 
speofiatioss, based on tus acient%; Vmdt, 
traces the evolution of animate matter to. 
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two ba^ jprtectoles: noa-flq^ty and 
ccmiDlexificatfoii. By tho cpncqi^t of invabh 
Hon be explaiiia why homa st^ietts is the only 
species 'mich in sineading over tiie globe 
has resisted intense division into liixth^ 
^leeiea. This leads on to transcendental 
speculations, whi^ allow him original, if 
fheotogicalW unorthodox, proofs for the 
existence of God. This work. The Phene* 
menen of Man (trans. 1959; intro. Sir lulian 
Huxl^), IS complementary to te MUienMPin 
(trans. I960). See life 1:^ N« Cmle (trmtt. 
I960). 

TEISSERENC IMS BORT, Um Phil^t 
tes*rii di bor (18SS-1913), French meteoro* 
legist, bom in Paris, bec^e chief meteoro* 
legist at the Bureau Central Mdtdorologique 
in Paris. He discovered and named the 
stratost^ere as dtstinct from the troposphere, 
in the upper ahnospheie. He was awarded 
rile Symons Ckdd Medal by the Royal 
Meteoro logical Sodety in 190B. 

TEDQBIRA, Pedro, iavshayra (e. 1575- 
1640), Porri^Euese sOlaier, in 1614 fou^it 
agam the French in Brazil He helped to 
found Par& in 1615, of which he was governor 
(1620 and 14M). He led an important 
expedition up the Amazon <1637-3^ and 
across the mountains to Quito, retummg by 
the same route. 

TELEEI. COnri Paul, ta'e4cee (1879-1941), 
Hungarian statesman, bom in Budapest, 
where he became professor of Geography at 
the university in 1919. Combining pobttcs 
with an academic career, he was also in that 
year af^ipted foreign minister and from 
1920 to 1921, premii^. Founder of the 
Christmn National League and diief of 
Hungary’s boy scouts, te was minister of 
education in 1,938 and again premier in 1939. 
Me was hilly aware of m German threat to 
his country, but aH measures to avert it, 
inctudittg a pact with Yugoslavia, were 
unavailifig iliroa|h lack of support When 
Germany mardsed against Yumlavia 
through Hungary, he tome his own life. 

nXi^HANNr<^ Phllilip, tayi4*mahn 
{168l*1767)» German composer, bora In 
Magdebu^ riie son of a dmrman, was 
larg^ sw-taiuht He galimd his musical 
kntetedge te learning to play a host of 
iastnimen^ (hKhiding the violin, recorder 
and ziriier, and later rite shawm, oboe, Bute 


and bass tromboiie) and b; 
sborta of rite maatm. In 



the 

_ te was a 

•tudenit of languafes and seteoce at Le^izig 
m 1704 usas appoinied 
ortteiat riie Ndw Churdi and Kap^* 
jBMprmFriiioeProiitnitzatSonui. In 1709 
he was Kapdliiieister at Eisenach, from 
1712 to 1721 Kapdlmeister to the Prince of 
Baymith and in 1721 was aiH>oinfed music 
dtrsefcor of the Johanneam at Hamburg, a 
post whiGh ha hidd until his death. One of 
the flsoai 'pralille composer^ Telemann's 
* cfmrdi music, forty-fbiw 

" " 1 , oratorio^ incfndHig 

^ and Die Te^geeieiient 

, lari^ aMf;Bii4faalh and not untri riw 19$0i 


were Ite musical gifts tedisobveted. Though 
his masterly gram of the techniques of SB 
forms of musical composition was always 
recognized, especial^ tus skill as a contra*' 
puntist, critics regamed him Ss unoriidutd 
and condemned tut easily turned out works 
as lacking in dqith ahicerity. But 
fhroufih his midy of and adiUiratipn for the 
Frenm composers, notably tolly, a new 
mce and rkhnesa a^s introduced into 
German music. Mutdt of the Hvstiness and 
f^de^ In his wmk siuwAg from fait sense M 
humour and also ffom an interest in folk 
music aroused at Sorsn where he heard tiie 
tunes of the Polish and Moravian dances. 
He wrote three autobiograi^ies, the lam of 
which was published in T739. See workwby 
H. Hdmer (193a K, Schtfer (1931), s^ a 
Life te E. Valentin (1931). ^ 

TRLFORD, Thomas (1757^1834). 
engineer, was bora, a shaphero s som 
Westerkirk, Langholm, Aitewt 9, 1757, 
fourteen was apprenticed to a stond-masr 
in 1780 removed to Edlnbuii^ and in 11 
to London. In 1784 te got vraik at Port 
mouth dockyard; in 1787 became surveyor 
of public works for Shropdiire; and his two 
bridges over the Severn at Montford and 
Bufldwas gained him the planning of the 
Ellesmere Canal (1793-180i0* In 1801 he 
was commissioned by government to report 
on the public works required for Scotland; 
and he constructed the Caledonian Canal 
(1805-23), more than 1000 miles of road, and 
12^ bridges, besides rimrehes, manses, 
harbours, Ac. Other works by him were the 
road from London to Holynead, with the 
Menai Suspension Bridge (1825), the Dean 
Bridge, Edinburirit (1«3% aim tibe St 
ICatharine*s Docks <1826^28; in London; be 
was also respoitstble for draming large tracts 
of the Fen country. He was weeted F.R.S. 
in 1827 and was the test president of the 
Institution of Civil Engnieetf. He was 
buried in Westnunster Abbey* See Lives te 
himsdf (1838), Sir Alexanter Cfob (1935) 
and L. T. C Bolt (1958). 

TELL, WaMuOf Swise patriot of BOrgleii In 
Uri, reputed the saviour ofhh native ditirict 
from the tyranny of Austria, lohannes von 
Maher t»is at leni^ fo tila History of 
Switzeriand (1786), how Albert H of Aastna 
strove to annex the Forest futons; how in 
1307 his tynmnica! steiriqfuGesrier 
tile Swiss to do reveteace to rim ducal hat 
erected on a pofe in Attorf; how Teti, a 
famous marksman, was for fioii*ainqriianee 


condemaed to shoot an , 

son's head; and how afterwards Tell slew 
the tyrant, and so ioitiiited the movement 
which seoixed the fntepsDdeaee of Switzer- 
land. Von MOUm had no doifot of the mth 
ofthestoiy; bmrimUfotrf^tbe'iiiastereM ' 
Is found to Axyaa, SazMiyede uto T\ifki^ 
fedktote. Teirs 
hto name fhm oociim to m Mlad 
the foS atoxy te TbcticgH's Chrenide 
iism AlbariawasBjuiLirimme^n^ 
tad Om^i mtite to »awr om 

OM i^afs.0151) antf K..fbgtr, I>tr 
th'ifmtg 4ir WtettPu mK l ui P QMlh 
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TBUm^mmoedam- ).Himgarian-bdm 
Aimican nudear physicist, bom at Budap^ 
graduated in diomical engineering at Karls- 
studied dieoretical physics at Munich, 
pottmgm and rader Niels Bohr at Copen* 
hagen.. He left Gonrumy in 1933, lectured in 
London Md Washibgtoh (1935) and contri* 
tmted mdbundly to the modm «»(planation 
m solar energy, antic^atAg themby the 
meory bel^ ^eri|UMiudear ex^imons. 
Hj^wwJced on tifo atMiO bomb project 
(I941-H46), joined Oflpenhdmer’a theor^cal 
it^ group at Ber&^, Calhlmia, where 
ato hu appomtinent to a i^fessorshin at 
aicago (19^ he was In 1952 placed in 
cwge of the new ntmlear laboratories at 
Livermore. He repudiated as scientist any 
moral implications of his work, stating that 
|rat for Oppenhehner’s moral qualms, the 
United States mijght have had hydrogen 
bombs m 1947, After Russia's first atomic 
tost (1949) he was one of the architects of 
Truman's cram programme to build and test 
(1952) the worida wst hydrogen bomb. See 
Nuefem^ Future (1958; with A. 

T£LLI&. See Terso ob Mouna. 

TEMPLE, (1) Prederkik a821-<1902), English 
divine, father of (4), bora at Santa Maura in 
the Ionian islands, educated at Blundell's 
School and Balliol College, Oxford, of which 
he became a Mathematics lecturer and fellow. 

He was prindpal of Kneller Hall Training 
College (1858--d9), inspector of schools ana 
headmaster of Rugby (!SS8-d9), wrote the 
first of the aSegedly heterodox Essays and 
Rerkws (1860) Which almost prevented his 
appointment to the bishopric of Exeter In 
1869, and rapported the disestabliriiment of 
the Irish On;^. In 1885 he became Bishop 
of London and in 1896 Archbishop of 
Onterbuty. , An outspoken Broad church* 
man, he was lesponsible with Archbishop 
MacLagan of York for dm ^Lambeth 
Qpinioiis ' (1889) which attempted to solve 
some ripial controversies. 

(2) Hicbard Gremille, 1st Earl (1711-79), 
Enipsh statesman, etdiv brother of Oeorge 
Orenville (cuv.), in 1756-61 held office as 
first lord of the admiralty and lord privy seal 
under the elder FiCt, who had married his 
sister. He bitimly opposed Bute and broke 
Widi PHt (Chatham) on die Stamp Act in 
1766. 

(3) 8»r Vmsrn (1628-^99), English diplo* 
matist and esray^^mr, bom m London, 
Studied at Bmimmtid College, Cambridge, 
but at niiielMi went abroad, after fhfling In 
love with wrotl^ Oaborae (1627-95). 
Their seveo^jeais of separation gave oppor- 
tunity for Dorodiy's oetijhtful letters and 
they were manied in 1655. His diplomatic 
career, begun in 1655, was crowned by his 
pmrt in the Triple AStianoe (1668) of Eni^d, 
HoBand and Sweden ajprinstFrsnoe. Temple 
also took part in die coogiest of Aix^a- 
Ottpetle (leSlli, and ima 
Hagiio**« post to vdiidi be mtnmed (157^ 
after the vrar between Bn^nd and HoBa^ 

S SS 

or uie rimce or wrange wim fjWjjrxmems 


iraanmooD 

shent while formed with HalifaiL Essex and 
Sunderland an inner coundl of four. After 
the revolution he declined a secretaiydiip of 
state to devote himself to literature In retire- 
ment at Moor Park in Surrey, where Swift was 
his secreta^. An outstanding essajrist. he 
was one of the reformers of l^gliah style, 
showing a development in rhythmical finish 
and abiding unnecessary quotations and 
longpirentheses. See his Misceitanea (1619, 
1692), a cofiection of essays on government, 
trade, gardening, heroic virtue, poetry and in- 
dudingthe famous essay * Upon the Andent 
and Modern Learning his Correspondence, 
ed. Moore*Smlth<1928), study by C. Marburg 
(1932), and Life by H. E. Woodbridge (1940) ; 
for Dorothy Osbonie see Lord David Cedrs 
Two Quiet Lives (1948). 

(4) Wliyam (1881-1944), Englisb ecclesi* 
asttd son of (1), born at Brater, was educated 
at Rugby and Oxford, where he was a 
Fellow of Queen's College (1904-1(9. He 
took Orders in 1908, Was neadmaater of 
Reptott Sdiool (1910-14) and became a 
canon of Westminster in 1919. In 1921 he 
became Bishop of Manchester, in 1929 
Archbishop of York and in 1942 ArchbidM^ 
of Canterbury. With interests as broad as 
his humanity, he imited solid learning and 
great administrative ability. As Pnmate, 
he was one of the greatest moral forces of his 
time. An outspoken advocate of sodal 
reform, he made as his main task tiie applica- 
tion to current problems of his conception 
of the Christian philosophy of life, crusading 
against usury, slums, dishonesty, and the 
aberrations of the profit motive. Temple's 
leaderriiip was also seen In his diairmandiip 
of the Doctrinal Commission of the Cburch 
of England and in his work for theBcomeidcal 
Movement of Christian union. His publica- 
tions include Church and Nation (1915), 
Christianity and die State (1928) and Christie 
anitv and the Social Ordar (1942);. See the 
study by F. A. Iremonger (1948) and essays, 
ed. Baker (1958), 

TEMPLER, Sir Gerald 0899- ), British 

general, was educated at Wefiington College 
and the R.M.C.. Sandhurst Omnndsskmed 
in the Royal Insh Fusiltm, he served vrith 
them in the 1914-18 war, heoomihg a 
brevet lieut-coL The 193SM5 war eventu- 
ally broui^t him command of Ihe 6tb 
Amoured Division. In 1948 he was amrin* 
ted vice-chief of the Imperial Qenmaf Stalf. 
As high commisshHUNT and c.^*c. Ma^ya 
(1952-54) his military firmndn rad lesource- 
m suppmt for the loyal etements of the 
population went far to frustrate 6be Com* 
munist guerillas* offensive. Appointed 
C.I.O.S. 5i 1955, he was created 
1^9 

TEMPLEWOOD, Sir SaaMwl Mm 
Home, M Yteraat (1880-195^, 
Conservative politidaii, was educated at 
Harrow and Oxford. He enteied politics m 
1905 as aaslitrat prmie aeeieiaiy to tike 
odonial secretary and in 1910 became bl.P. 
Iter C tu Awm^ a seat he held tSL he l eoshed a 
peeisw^l944. He was semetaiy of state 


appomted 
R.B. B . in 
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of Winston Churdiil]. In 1935, as foreign 
secretary, he was criticized for his part in ue 
discussions whidi led to the abortive Hoare- 
Laval pact over the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia. He resigned, and in 1936 was 
appointed first lord of the admiralty. Home 
secretary (1937-39), he was a strong advocate 
of penal reform. His Criminal Justice Bill 
(1938) never became law because of the 
outbreak of war, but much of it was embodied 
in the Act of 1948. From 1940 to 1944 he was 
ambassador on special mission to Madrid. 
In his later years he continued as an apologist 
for the National Government, whose 
* appeasement * policy towards the dictators 
he helped to direct, and as a determined 
opponent of capital punishment. His 
publications include The Shadow of the 
fallows (1951) and l^ine Troubled Years 

See Brink. 


TENCIN, Claodine Alexandrine Gndiin de, 
Id-sf (1681-1749), French beauty and writer, 
bom at Grenoble, entered the religious life, 
but in 1714 came to Paris, where her wit 
and beauty attracted a crowd of lovers, 
ammig them the Re^t and Cardinal Dubois. 
She had much poutical influence, enriched 
herself, and helped the fortunes of her 
brother. Cardinal Pierre Gu6rin de Tencin 
(1680-1758). But her importance died with 
the r^nt and the cardinal in 1723. In 1726 
she lay a short time in the Bastille, after one 
of her lovers had shot himself in her house. 
Her later life was more decorous, and her 
salon one of the most popular in Paris. 
Fontenelle was one of her oldest lovers; 
D* Alembert one of her children. Her 
romances include Mimoires du Comte de 


Comminges (1735), Le Siige de Calais (1739) 
and Les Malheur s de V amour (1747). See 
her letters to her brother (1790) and the Due 
de Richelieu (1806), and books by Nicolaus 
(19^, Masson (1909) and De Coynart (1 910). 

TENmRS, ten-eers% (1) David, the elder (1 582- 
1649), Flemish genre painter, father of (2), 
bom and died at Antwerp. His subjects are 
gmerally homely tavern scenes, rustic games, 
wedding &c. His Temptation of St Anthony 
is weiQ known. 


(2) David, the yfNmger (1610-90), Flemish 
mrt painter, son of (1), quickly gained 
distincuon, enjoying the favour and friend- 
of the Austrian archduke, the Prince of 
Orange, and the Bishop of Ghent. In 1647 
ho tow up his abode at Brussels. His seven 
hundred lectures possess, Jn superlative 
degm, the qualities that mark his father’s 
wm. None has realized more richly the 
charm of joyous open-air life. His scriptural 

See Life 

divine, bora at Cottenlmm in Can^ridges^te, 
i^ieo at Corpus Christ!, Cambridge, and 
was made bhdiop of Lincoln bv Wiluam HI 
in IdPUend arabishop of Canterbury In 
1694. Be me a favourite at court, crowned 
Queen Anne and George L and stroi^y 
•uppofted the Hanoverian succession. His 
worn comprise mitijpapai tracts, sermons, 
and a criticism of Hobbes. See life hy 
£.Gupeiiter(1948). 


TENNANT, (1) Smitlison (1761-1815), EngUsh 
chemist, born at Selb^r, was educatea at 
Edinburgh and Cambridge. He discovered 
osmium and iridium (1804) and proved that 
diamond is pure carbon. Professor of 
Chemistry at Cambridge (1814), he was killed 
in a riding accident 

(2) William (1784-1848). Scottish poet, 
born at Anstrumer, studied at St Andrews, 
and, a lifelong cripple, became in 1813 
schoolmaster of Dunino. His mock-heroic 
poem Anster Fair (1812) was the first attempt 
to naturalize the Italian ottava rima — soon 
after adopted with splendid success by 
Hookham Frere and by Byron. He ms 
teacher from 1816 at Lasswade, from 1^19 
at Dollar Academy, and from 1835 profi 
of Oriental Languages at St Andi.. 
Other poems were the Thane of Fife (18ip) 
and Papistry Stormed (1827); dramas wire 
Cardinal Beaton (1823) and John Bat 


(1825). 

(1861). 


See memoir by M. F. Cone 


, Sir John, ten'yel (1820-19i4)k 
English caricaturist, bora in London, son of i 
celebrated dancing-master. A self-trained 
artist, he was selected in 1845 to paint one of 
the frescoes — Dryden’s ‘ St Cecilia * — in the 
Houses of Parliament. He is better known 
as a book-illustrator, and best as the cartoon- 
ist of Punch, the staff of which he joined in 
1851, his best-known cartoon being Dropping 
the Pilot (1890). His illustrations to Alice in 
Wonderland and Through tfm Looking-^glass 
(see Dodgson) are remarkable for their 
delicacy and finish; earlier book-illustration^ 
were to Aesop's Fables, Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 
the Ingoldshy Legends, Once a Week, See, He 
was knighted in 1893. See Life by F. Sarjano 
(1948). 

TENNYSON, Alfred, 1st Baron Tennyson 
(1809-92), Engjtsh poet, was bora at Somers- 
by rectory, Lincolnshire, the fourth son of 
the rector. His elder brothers, Frederick and 
Charles, were both poets and were the subject 
of a memoir by H. Nicholson (Tennyson's 
Two Brothers, 1947). The father died young, 
but the family was allowed to stay on at the 
rectory and Tennyson was somehow enabled 
to go to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he became a member of an ardent group of 
young men, including Arthur Hallam, whose 
early death was to be mourned in that great 
elegiac poem Jn Memorktm, His early 
ventures in verse, viz. Poems Chiefly Lyrical 
(1830) and Poems (1833) were slighted by the 
critics as being namby^mby, and this we 
can understand for the first volume is largely 
* album verse * and the second is not free 
from an enervating sentimentality. But the 
critics ous^ht to have detected the meat poet 
in the first version of ’ The Lady of Shalott *, 
’Oenone*, ’The Lotus-eatdrs ’ and other 
poems in the 1833 volume. Nine years of 
revising these poems and addiiig fresh 
material resulted m the volume of 1842, whidi 
established his fame. He had been engaged 
since 1833 in writhxg tho series of loosely 
connected lyrics ot defies whidi as In 
Mtmorktm crowned his fame in 1850, the 
year he sumeded Wordsworth as poet^ 
laureate and dte year of his marriage to 
Badly Sarah Sehwood, a lady from his own 
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county. The long Victorian afternoon 
followed with shifts of residence to Faxrina* 
don in the Isle of Wiglit and Aldworth m 
Sussex and sunned by the homage of the 
entire nation from the Queen downward, so 
truly and flatteringly did his poetry reflect 
that world. With his wife he made short 
tours but rarely left his Victorian England 
behind him. His poetry has dedined in 
popularity as diat insular England has 
receded, but there should be no doubt that 
the volume of 1842 and In Mtmoriam 
contain some of the most flnished artistry 
in Enfl^ish poetry, in which the mood of the 
poem is perfectly reflected in rhy^m and 
language. After 1850 he devoted himself to 
the fashionable verse novelette— Afcud; a 
Monodrama (1855), Enoch Arden (1864), 
Lockslev Hall Sixty Years After (1886). 
Incredibly, for we are inclined to think that 
Maud^ apart from the lyrics, verges on the 
vulgar, Tennyson regarded it as his best 
poem. The public, however, was watting for 
what was to be the crowning triumph. The 
first instalment of Idylls of the King (1859), 
seemed to the Victonans to be just that, but 
here again, in Geraint and Enid and Lancelote 
and Elaine we are in the domain of the verse 
novelette and throughout the whole series 
(completed in 1885) Victorian morality 
imposed on the old chivalric matter stifles the 
poetry save in the descriptive passages 
where Tennyson’s hand is as sure as ever. 
In the 1870s he tried his hand at drama. 
Irving gave Becket a considerable run, but 
Harold, Queen Mary^ &c., are dead matter. 
He had a late flowering in his seventies when 
he wrote the perfect poem To VirgiU Teresias^ 
and the powerfiil Bispah, but the conflict 
between science and the Faith, discoursed 
optimistically in In Memoriam^ now becomes 
an obsession — hence the ’ double shadow % 
viz. * Astronomy and Geology, terrible 
muses*. He retained to the end the gift 
of felicitous occasional verse of vdiich the 
verse leUer to F. D. Maurice and To Virgil 
are examples. Perhaps his own estimate 
of his powers, in a remark to Carlyle, is not 
far out— I don’t think Uiat since Shake- 
speare fiiere has been such a master of the 
l&dish language as I— to be sure, I have 
no^ng to say’. Contemporaries thought 
he had plenty to sav, but it was all occasioned 
by the topics of the day. The Princess, for 
example (1847), gave him a chance to ’ say 
something*, but the subject of woman^s 
education is treated in serio-comic fashion, 
which we find trying and the ima^ of John 
Bull he projects in die poem is offensive to 
modem taste. To be sure there are the lovely 
lyrics and none disputes bis eminence in the 
hfric any more than in the wonderful pre- 
Raphadite and clasaical poetiy in the volume 
of 1842, the sustained elegiac note of In 
Memoriam, and his felicity in occasional 
verse. These after aH make a considerable 
body of work. The peerage bestowed on 

the author w idylls of ths Kktg^isfmMed in 
that year), the pBtpd mmror of to VicloriMi 
era. His son Hallam, 2od^Lord Twym, 
issued die authoritative Life in 1897. 71^ 
was preceded by several studies, the best of 


which are those by Churton Collins (1891), 
and Van Dyke (1896). Since then there have 
been studies by A. C. Benson (1904), Fausset 
(1922), Harold Nicholson (1923) and ed. 
h Killham (1960). See also T. J. Wise’s 
Bibliography (1897), with a supplement by 
F. L. Lucas (195'7). 

TENTERIHSN, Charles Abbott, 1st Baron 
(1762-1832), English lawyer, bom a barber’s 
son at Canterbury, became a fellow and tutor 
of Corpus, Oxford, was called to the bar and 
in 1801 became recorder of Oxford. Lacking 
in eloquence, he made a reputation for him- 
self by his revision and novel treatment in 
terms of principle rather dian precedent of 
the Law relative to Merchant Ships and Seamen 
(1802). In 1816 he became puisne judge in 
the Court of Common Pleas, in 1818 he was 
knighted and became chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench, and, raised to the peerage in 
1827, strongly opposed the Catholic Relief 
and Reform Bills. 

TENZING NORKEY (1914- ), Nepalese 
moimtaineer, bom at Tsa-chu near Makalu, 
made his first climb as a porter with a British 
expedition to Everest in 1935. In the years 
following he climbed many of the Himalayan 
peaks and on two later attempts on the 
ascent of Everest he reached 23,000 ft in 
1938 and 28,215 ft in 1952. In 1953 on 
Col. John Hunt’s expedition, he, with 
Edmund Hillary (q.v.), succeeded in reaching 
the summit of Everest and for this triumph 
he was awarded the George Medal. In 1954 
he studied at a mountaineering school in 
Switzerland, and on his return to Darjeeling, 
was appointed head of the Institute of 
Mountaineering. He also became president 
of the Sherpa Association. See Sir John 
Hunt’s Ascent of Everest (1953), Y, Malartie’s 
Tenzing of Everest (1954), and his auto- 
biography, Man of Everest, written for him 
J. R. UUman (1955). 

TERBORCH, or Terbii^, Gerard, ter^borKH 
(c, 1617-81), Dutch painter, bora at Zwolle, 
studied under Pieter Molijn at Haarlem and 
visited England, Italy, Germany, painting 
the conference of * Hie Peace of Munster 
(1648; National Gallery, London), and 
Veldsquez in Spain. From 1654 to his death 
he lived at Deventer, where he became 
burgomaster. He worked mostly on a small 
scale, producing genre pictures and fa^ion- 
able portraits characterized by an almost 
Incredible skill in the rendering of textures. 

TERBRUGGHEN, HendHk (1588-1629), 
Dutch painter, bom at Deventer, studied 
under Bloemaert, was until 1616 in Italy and 
came under the influence of Caravaggio. 
Like the latter he excelled in chiaroscuro 
effects and in the faithfiil repregratation of 
physiognomical details and drapery. His 
Jacob and Laban Q627) is in t^ Narional 
Gallery, London. His works are represented 
in Edinbarid>> Amstmdam, Metrop^tan, 
New York, Ashmoiean, Oxford, dtc. See 
stud y byJB. Nicolson (1958). 

Albr) (c. 190- 

159 RiC.), Roman comic poet, bora at €^- 
thags, became the idave of the Roman 
senator Tmmm Lucanus, tmui^t 

noil. His nrst iflay was ute Anarlg (loi^li; Its 
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_ — introduced Terence to the most 
refined society of Rome. His diief patrons 
were l^lius and the younger Scipio. After 
mnding some years in Rome he went to 
Greece, and died there. We have six of his 
comedies — Andria^ Eunuchust Heauton Timo- 
f^umenos, Phormio, Hecyra and Adehhi, 
Terence has no claim to creadve originality, 
his plays, Greek in origin and Greek in 
scene, being directly based on Menandor. 
^t he wrote in singularly pure and peifect 
Latin. Many of his conventions and plot 
constructions were later used by l^eridan, 
Moii^, &c. See study by G. Norwood 
(1923). 

X^SA, or Xberani, Saint (1515>^2), 
Spanish saint and mystic, bom of a noble 
family at Avila in Old ^tile, March 28, 
ISIS, in 1S33 entered a CarmeUte convent 
there. About ISSS her religious exercises 
reached an extraordinary height of asceticism^ 
she was favoured with ecstasies, and the fame 
of her sanctity spread far and wide. She 
obtained permission from the Holy See to 
remove to a humble house in Avila, where she 
re-established (1S62) ^e ancient Carmelite 
rule, with additional observances. In 1S67 
the general of the CarmeUte order urged on 
her die duty of extending her reforms; In 
1579 the CarmdUtes of the stricter observance 
were united into a distinct association; and 
within her own lifetime seventeen convents of 
women and sixteen of men accepted her 
reforms. She died October 4, 1S82, and was 
canonized in 1622. The most famous of her 
many works are her autobiography, Tke Way 
Perfection, The Book of the Foundations 
{trans. by Didton, 18S3), which describes the 
joumeya she made and the convents she 
founded or reformed, and The Interior Castle 
(trans. by Dalton, 1852). English lives are 
hyJMimlmi), Cardinal Manning (186^, 
Ather Cotoidge (3 vols. 1881-%^, O. 
Cunnimliame-Graliam (1894), A. ^yte 
(1897), A. Peers (19S4), E. Hamilton 
(I960). 

IwGmAN. l>wii Madison (1877-19S6), Amer- 
ican psydudogist, bora at Johnson County, 
Indiana, became professor at Stanfoid in 
1916 and introduced the Biuet-Simon and 
Teraum Groim Intdllgeoce Tests into the 
U.S. army in 1920. 


(1807-^), itach bibliographer and his- 
toris^ bom in Paris, collected books on 
Amertcfi, eom^led B^Hotktque arnerietdne 
(it36)» and a much translation of voyages 
of A merican diicoveiy <1836-40). _ 

TERRY* (1) Dnnfel (c. 1780-1829), English 
actor and playwrightt bora in Bath, after an 
ardiltectiiral apprentiGeship joined a theatri- 
cal oooipaiiy under the ader Macready at 
SheflBeld probab^ in 180S, making his Lon- 
don ddbut in 1812. He played in many 
dramatizations of Sir Walter Scott's novels, 
became an isMimaSe friend of die latter, 
ooiQdteg Mm even to tile poiat of calfigraphy. 
He also jda^ te nigfor Shakespeaiean 
rOka, and In Aeridaa, dbc., at 
aadmiyLjiavt^^ ^ 

<9 »iiMl tfCanaor (1844-11)12^ 
coeaediidi; bora in Lodam, SEiade m debut 
at Ghtiimufvh in 1863, and, after four years 


in the provinces, dayed in London 1867, 
He opened Terry’s Theatre in 1887. 

(3) Dame EBen ABce (1848-1928), English 
actress, sister of (4), bora at Coventry, the 
daughter of a provincial actor, was appren* 
ticed to the stai^ from infancy, and at eij^t 
appeared as Manilius hi The Winier*s Tale at 
the Prince's Theatre, London. From 1862 
she played In Brisml and after a short-lived 
marriage with the painter, Watts (1864), and 
a second retirement the stagejl 868-74) 
during which hm two duidren, Edith and 
Edward Gordon Craig (o.v.), were bora, she 
established hersdf as’ the leading Shake- 
spearean actress in London and from 1878 to 
1902 dominated in partnership with Henr; 
Irving (mv.) the English and America] 
theatre. Her natural sentleiiess and vivadt 
made her excel, parttculady as Portia and, 
Opfaeha, and she would have made an ideal) 
Rosalind, but Irving’s professional j^ousyl 
withheld such an opportunity at the Lyceum. ' 
In 1903 she went herself Into theatre manage- ^ 
ment and ragaged her son to produce Ibsen’s 
Vikings. J. M. Barrid and Shaw wrote 
parts espectaUy for her, as for example 
Lady Cicely Waynflete in the lattes Captain 
Brassbouna*s Conversion (1905). She married 
Charles Kelly (WardeU) m 1876 and in 1907 
the American actor, James Carew. She 
received many honorary doctorates and in 
1925 the G.B.E. See her cortospondenoe 
with Bernard Shaw (1929) and her Memoirs, 
edited by £. C^ig and C. St John (1932). 

(4) Pked (1863-1933), Endish actor, brother 
of (3), bora in London, paayed in me com- 
panies of Tree, Forbes Robertson and Irving 
and estabUshed a rrautation as a romantic 
actor as Sir Percy Blakeney in TTiie Scarlet 
Pimpernel (1905). His Sisters, Kate (1844- 
1924), Marion and Florence were also 
actresses, as was his wife JuUa Neilson 

7^*Aj[X 3AN, properly Quintus Septimliis 
Fiorens Tertullfanus (r. a.d. 16^230), 
Cartha^au theologiaii, of the fathers of 
the Latin Church, was bom at Carthage. 
Converted to Christianity about 190, he 
received orders, and lived for some time at 
Rome. That he was married is shown by fats 
two books Ad Uxorem, in .which he atgues 
against second marriages. Between 199 and 
203 his opposition to woridltness in the 
dmreh culmmated ip hit beooniing a leader 
oftheMofttanistsect He had tiie heart of a 
Christian mih the ihtriteet of amidvodite. 
His style it most vivid, vigentius and concise, 
abounding in harsh and obscure expressions, 
abrupt turns and impetuous transitions, with 
here and there bursts of glowiog eloquence. 
He was the creator of eodtetiastical Latmity, 
and many of his suntenoes have become 
proverbial— e.g. * The blood of the martyrs 
IS tile seed of the church ’ and * The unity of 
heretics is schism *. Hit works me divided 
into three dames; (1) Ckmlioveittat writhe 
agairat beathera and Jews, as in itipelsgvrim 
Ad Nmiams, Adsmaa Jadtmsi (2S) against 
heEuties, as In ikF/usacHptieiw 

Admms VedmoMamu JU Atdma, JDe Came 

CMsH lajgdast Dooetnm), JM knurrectione 
Cartds, Admsue Mardotmm, Advenae 
Pmxean; (3) practical and ascetic treatises. 
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m which we can trttce Ms increasing hostility 
to the church and hts adoption of Montanist 
views. Hence the division of these treatises 
into Pre^hfmtanisi and Momanisu To the 
former class beloag i>e. Baptisms, J>e 
P^rUteJiiUu Ad Mar^ntSt IH Spectaculis^ Dt 
P9 CdHu Pe OraHone^ 

De Patientia and Ad UJcorem; to the latter, 
De C9rona^ De FMgi$ la JPafWftftoite, De 
Mfnagamia^ De Pedkdtiay De J^mio and 
Adyenm PsvMcos; whue De VHMue 
Krilhi^ mam the t^^ Tertul* 

lufen had a neater influence oil the Latin 
Chiirdi than any. flteoloaian between Paul 
and Augustine. His Kfontanism, indecai. 
mevmtea its direct eioncise, but Cyprian was 
the interpretef who gave oirrency to his 
yi^. See transiadons of his works in Ante* 
Nioene Ubrai^ (lg68-70), German study by 
H. Hoppe (1903) and Pren^ study by A. 
d Alto (190!^. 

TESLA* Nikola (1857-1943), Yugoslav-born 
American Inventor, bom at Smiljan, Croatia, 
stutm at Graz, Prague and Paris, emigrating 
to the United States in 1805. He left the 
Edison Works at Menlo Park to concentrate 
on his own inventions, which include 
improved dynamos, transformers add electric 
bulbs and the high*'ftequency coil which 
bears his name. 

TETiUZ2a[NI* Lolsa* tet-ra-tzee*ttee (1871- 
1940), Italian coloratura soprano singer, 
bom at Florence, made her a4but in 1895 
in Meywbeer's VA/rieoiee. She appeared 
mostly in Italian opera the older school 
— Donizetti, Mlini, Meyerbeer, one of her 
most notable successes being in Lmia di 
JLarnmerntaar^ She sang In London and in 
America and was in 1913-14 a member <3i 
the Chicago Opera Company. See My Life 
Of Seng (1921). 

Jciiami (c. 1455-1519), German 
monk, bora at Leipzig, entered the Domini- 
can order in 1489. A famous pteacher, he 
was appointed in 1516 to preaich an indul- 
gence m Ihvour of contributors to the 
building Ibnd of St Peter’s at Rome. This he 
did with great ostentatitm, thereby provoking 
the Wittenberg theses of Luther (q.v.). In 
f^y, he pubnidied countti^these8, written 
for him by Conrad Wimpina, but was 
rebuked by the papal dele|(ate for his literary 
ex t ravag ailcei 

TEmSriFASm^ Mobaimiied. too-feek' 
0852-^92), l&dive of EgypL eldest son of 
lamaii Padia (<|£V.), suceeeaed on his abdica- 
tion in 1879« The diibf events of his rrign 
wm Aial^a insumctimi (1882), the British 
inbarveiitlott, tm war with the Mahdi (1884- 
lb85L Urn pidiisatiott of die Sudan frontim* 
add me imprayte^ Britidi 

admiiiistmilon. He wu succeeded by his 
son AbbM Hibni (q.v.^ 

1-^) 

English novel&t, was bom at Calcutta, where 
his father was In tin sendee of the East India 
Company. The fiuher having died in 1816 


Timbuctoo. After dissipating much of his 
patrimony in travel abroad, he decided to 
repair his fortunes by journalism, though art 
equally attracted him. A short stay in Paris 
as an art student came to a close through 
lack of funds and it was then (1835) he made 
his application to illustrate Pickwick, He 
had now married (1836), but financial worry, 
due to die bankmptcy of his step-father, 
finally determined him to earn a living in 
London jouraaltsm. We find him contribut- 
ing regumly to The Times, the New Monthly 
and Frasers Magazine. Domestic trouble 
now engulfed him. The birth of his third 
dau^ter affected Mrs Thackeray's mind, the 
home was broken up and the children sent 
to their grandmother in Paris. His first 
publications, starting with The Paris Sketch-^ 
hook (1840), and written under various 
pseudonyms (Wagstaff, Titmatsh, Fitzbootle, 
Veilowplush, Snob. &c.) were a comparative 
failure althouj^ they included The Yellow- 
plush Papers, The Great Hogarty Diamonddiad 
The Luck of Barry Lyndon, all contributed to 
Fraser's (1841-44). It was his work on 
Punch from 1842 onwards which attracted 
attention by ezploithig the view of society as 
seen by the butler (*Jeames*s Diary*) and 
the gr^ theme of English snobbery. The 
great novels that were to follow — Vanity Favr 
(1847-48), Pendennis (1848), Jfenry Esmond 
0852) and The Newcomes (1853-55), aU 
monthly serials, established his fame. 
Vanity Fair is the first novel to give a con- 
spectus of London society widi its mingling 
of rich parvmus and di^dent upper class 
through both of which the sodal climber, 
Becky Sharp, thmds her way. The novel is 
a tittle marred by the sentimentali^of Amelia 
Sedley and Captain Dobbin, but Thackeray’s 
art moves between the extremes of senti- 
mentality and cynicism. The great historical 
novel, Esmond, shows Thackeray’s consuming 
love of the 18th century. The sequel. The 
Virginians (1857-59), is not reckoned a 
success. The Newcomes shows young love 
at die mercy of scheming relatives and mean- 
spirited rival suitors. Colonel Newoome's 
portrait has been taken as that of the ideal 
gentleman, but is also marred by the authoi^s 
sentimentality. Thadkeray retired from 
Punch in 1854 and became die editor of the 
Comhilt, where many of his late work 
appe8ied«-4>aUad8, novds, Ac., now largdy 
unreadable. Mentkm should tie made of 
his lecturing tours in dds couhtty ^ 
America, the fruit of whkdi, apax^ firm me 
Virginians, was Ihe English BtmeeXm ^ the 
18th century (1853) and The Four Geimtet 
pubtidM in 1860, both stitii csxxxeot Trol- 
lope’s Life is readable but ne^. to be 
supplemented by Lew^ Melriile’s 2mvoL life 
(1910), and the studies by Whtbkty (1903) 
and Ray (1955-58). Beet of aU p^ps is 
Salntsbiuirs Ttokeiw (1909), and hit 
prefooestollieiiovela. Thadm/sdauibte, 
Anne Isabella, Lady Ritdiie {q.v.). oontri- 
buted valuable httroductioDs to an edition 


and Ms modier martyinf again, die boy was (1898-99) of to novels, 
sent home. Ho went to CtorUmonsa (1829 THA2S* Aoy'ir (fi. e. 330 bx.), an Athenian 
and T)tety Kali, CHubrite (1829), bat kA oourtesan, Httnous for wit and beauty, who. 
wtooot taking a degree* His first ventum in aocordihg to a dombtfid legend, ' induced 
itotwasapmrodyofTennym’spitepoem Alexander to (heat to fire Fempoli^ Sim 
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had several cfaildrea by Ptolemy Lagus. See 
opera 1^ Massenet 

IHALBERG, Sigismond, tahl'berg 
Swiss-German pianist, was bom at Geneva, 
the natural son of a prince, studied music at 
Vienna under Hummel and from 1830 made 
extensive tours in Europe and North America, 
settling near Naples in 18S8. His composi- 
tions comprise fantasias and variations, a 
piano-concerto and operas. 

IH^LES, thay'leez (fl. 580 B.C.), Greek 
natural philosopher, one of the Ionian school, 
the earliest known in Greek philosophy, 
was bom at Miletus. His mercantile journeys 
took him to Egypt and Babylon, where he 
acquired land-surveying and astronomical 
techniques, but is said to have invented 
geome^ by refining these by deductive 
reasoning. He is supposed to have predicted 
the solar eclipse in 585 b.c. Aristotle attri- 
butes to him the doctrine that water is the 
original substance and all things derive from 
and resolve into water. See B. Farrington, 
Greek Science (1949), and J. Burnet, Greek 
Philoso^y, Thales to Plato (new ed. 1955). 

THEBAW, thee'- <1858<-1916), last king of 
Burma from 1878, in 1885 was deposed by 
the British, and sent a prisoner to India. 

THEED, Wffliam (1804-91), English sculptor, 
bom at Trentham, the son of the sculptor 
William Theed (1764-1817). studied under 
Thorvaldsen and executed the Africa group 
on the Albert Memorial. 

THEELER, Max. trier (1899- ), South 

African bacteriologist, bom at Pretoria, was 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine in 1951 
for his work in connection with yellow fever, 
of which he discovered the vaccine 17D in 
1939. 

THELLUSSON, Peter (1737-97), a natural- 
ized British merchant, bora in Paris, the 
Genevan ambassador's son. became a London 
merchant in 1762, and died July 27, 1797. 
After bequeathing fortunes to his family, he 
left the residue to trustees, to accumulate for 
his great-grandsons. The will was held valid 
by Lord Lou^borough (1799) and affirmed 
in the House of Lords in 1805; though the 
Thellusson Act (1800) thenceforth restrained 
testators from devising their property for 
accumulation for more than twenty-one 

tSmWAIX, Mu (1764-1834). Englirit 
reformer and elocutionist, bora in London, 
was a tailor's ajmientice and studied law. 
He supported Home Tooke (q.v.), with 
whom he was arrested (1794) for his revolu- 
tionary views. He wrote poems (1787 and 
1795) and Treatment of Cases of Defective 
Utterance (1814). See Life by C. Cestze 
(190^ and }iohkomei*s Liberalism (1911). 

THE^TOCLES, the-mis'to-kieez (c. 523- 
c, 458 B.C.), Athenian general and statesman, 
as archon in 493 convinced his countrymen 
that a powerful fleet was necessary for their 
welfare. Agahist the Posians he commanded 
tlm A^einan s^dron (2(K)of the 324 Greek 
vessels), but agreed to ^rve under the 
Spartan Eurybiaoes; on the eve of Salamis 
(iKl) it reqmred all hk energy to induce hti 
timid sttpmior to await ^ attack of the 
enew; In his eagerness to precipitate a 
comaa he sent a messenger to urge (he 


Persian generals to make an immediate 
attack, as the Greeks had resolved on retreat. 
A great victory was won and HiemistoclM 
became a national hero. The rebuilding of 
the walls of Athens by his advice on a vastly 
larger scale aroused uneasiness at Sparta, 
but Ihemistodes odoled the ephors till the 
walls were high. So the Spartan faction in 
Athens plotted his ruin, and in 470 he was 
ostracized. Argos was his first retreat, but 
the Spartans secured his expulsion (467), and 
he fled to Corcyra and thence to Asia; 
Artaxerxes received him with great favour, 
and listened to his schemes for the subjuga- 
tion of Greece; and at Magnesia he liv ^ 
securely till his death. His patriotism see^. 
at times to have been merely a larger kindlof 
selfishness, but he was convinced that no on 
could realize the dream of a great Athene 
empire but himself. See Life by Bau 

I^^ARD , Louis Jacques, tay-nakr (17774 
1857), French chemist, bom at Louptiire, a 
peasant's son, studied pharmacy at Paris and\ 
became professor at the College de France 
and was made a baron in 1825 and Chancellor 
of the University of Paris. He discovemd 
sodium and potassium peroxides, Th^ard’s 
blue, which is used for colouring porcelain, 
and hence made him wealthy, and proved 
that caustic soda and potash contain 
hydrogen. He was closely associated with 
Gay-Lussac (q.v.) and wrote a once-standard 
work on chemistry. 

THEOBAU), thee'o-bawld or tib'ild, (1) or 
Tebaldns (d. 1161), English ecclesiastic, was 
a monk at Bee, abbot (1137) and in 1138 
became archbishop of Canterbury. He 
crowned Stephen m Canterbury, and after 
the latter's death refused to regard Stephen's 
son as his successor and eventually crowned 
Henry II (1154). He advanced his arch- 
deacon, Thomas k Becket, to the chancellor- 
ship, introduced the study of civil law into 
England and resisted all attempts by the 
monasteries to throw off episcopal juris- 
diction. See Life by Saltman (1956). 

(2) Lewis, tib-bold (1688-1744), English 
Shakespearean critic, bom at Sittmgbourne, 
studied law but took to literature. He 
published translations of the Greek classics, 
thirty papers in MisPs Journal (1715), and 
started the Censor, a tri-weekly paper. His 
pamphlet Shakespeare Restored (1726) was 
directed against Pope's edition, and Pope 
took revenge by making him, unfairly, (be 
hero of the Dunciad, though he incorporated 
many of his corrections in the second edition. 
Theobald's edition of Shakespeare (1734), 
bowev^,^up>iu$ed ^ ^ 

310-250 B.C.), 

the pastoral poet of Greece, was^ bora 
probably at Syracuse, was brou^t up In Cos 
where he came under the tnfluenoe of niiletai, 
lived fbr a time at Uie court of Ptolemy 
Philaddphus in Alexandria, returning later to 
Cos. In hii pastoral po<»ns he stnicK out an 
entirely new form of iiteratuip, which is for 
ever fre^ The authenticity of some of the 
thirty poems of his which we have has been 
disjwted. They fsfl under fliree dasses— 
half-epic, mimic and idyllic, probably the 
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half-q>ic poems wm the earliest He wrote a 
series of poems dealing with heroic legend, 
especially that of Heracles. Some of the 
poems are dramatic scenes. Theocritus*s 
famous 15th Idyll, the Ladies of Syracuse^ 
said to be copied from Sophron, describes 
delishtfully the visit of a Syracusan lady and 
her friend, both liv^ in Alexandria, to the 
festival of Adonis. Theocritus raised the rude 
pastoral poetry of the Doric race in Sicily 
into a new and perfect form of literature. 
His short j^ms dealing with pastoral 
subjects, and representing a single scene, 
came to be c^ed Idylls {eiduHia). His 
countrymen are genuine country-folks, and 
show that combination of simplicity and love 
of nature with shrewdness in making a bar- 
gain which is found in the peasant every- 
where. He combined realism with romanti- 
cism, and every toudi is natural and life-like. 
Virgil imitates him closely in his Eclogues^ 
Tennyson was deeply influenced by him, as 
were the pastoral of the Renaissance. 
THEODORA (c. 508-548), Byzantine empress, 
consort of Justinian I, the daughter of 
Aracius the Cypriot, had, according to 
Procopius, already been actress, dancer and 
courtesan when she won the heart of the 
austere and ambitious Justinian, to become 
in succession his mistress, his wife and the 
diarer of his throne (527). As Justinian's 
trustiest counsellor she bore a chief share 
in the work of government, and saved the 
throne by her high courage at the crisis of the 
Hika riots (532). She lavished her bounty on 
the poor, especially the unfortunate of her 
own sex. Her character descended to history 
unspotted until the appearance (1623) of the 
Secret History of Procopius (q.v.), who in the 
full favour of the court had m his other 
writings extolled Justinian and Theodora. 
There is not a word of her profligacy in 
Evagrius or Zonaras. See works by Debidour 
(1885), Houssayc (1890) and Holmes- (1905- 
1907), Mallet in Eng, Hist, Rev, 088^, Diehl, 
Byzantine Portraits (^ans. 1927). 
imODORE, (1) or Kiwsai (1816-68), king of 
Abyssinia, nephew of the governor of Kuara, 
in 1853 crushed the vice-regent Ras Ali, and, 
in 1855 overthrowing the prince of Tigr6, 
had himself crowned negus of Abysswia as 
Theodore H. At first he was guided by two 
Englishmen, Plowden and Bell; but after 
they were kiU^ in a reb<^ion (1860) his rule 
became tyrannical. He had made several 
vain attempts to procure the alliance of 
England and France against his Moham- 
medan neighbours, and he now began to 
entertain hatred towards Europeans. A 
letter sent to Queen Victoria in 1862 went 
somehow unnoticed, and a fancied sli^t 
was also received from Napoleon III. 
Thereupon Theodore imprisoned the consuls 
along wUh other Europeans. Negotiahons 
failed, and a British mUstary ex^idqn 
under Gtmeral Najj^ landed in Aoyssmia 
in the sp^g of 1 w, and on April 9 reached 
Mag^i^ On the lOth an Abyssinian atta^ 
was repulsed. Th^ore toed for pea w tod 
released the prisoners, but, as ^ 
surrender, the fbirt was shmaied on die 13m. 
It was then found that The^ore had shot 
Mhiself. 


(2) * King of Corsica % otherwise Baron von 
Neuhoff (1686-1756), German adventurer, 
son of a Westphalian noble, was bom at 
Metz, served in the French army, the Swedish 
diplomatic service, became charg6 d’affaires 
to the Emperor Charles VI and, in 1736, led 
a Corsican rising against the Genoese 
supported by the Turks and the Bey of 
Tunis. He was elected king, solemnly 
crowned and raised money by selling knight- 
hoods. He left after seven months to procure 
foreign aid, but his attempts to return in 1738 
and in 1743 were frustrated. He settled in 
London in 1749, was imprisoned for debt 
but was set free by a subscription raised by 
Horace Walpole, who composed the inscrip- 
tion on the commemorative plaque in St 
Anne’s church, Soho. In Spain he had 
married an Irish lady, daughter of the Earl of 
Kilmallock. His only son by her, known as 
Colonel Frederick fc. 1725-97), wrote a book 
on Corsica, and snot himself in the porch 
of Westminster Abbey. See V. Pirie, His 
Maiesty of Corsica (1939). 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA (c. 350- 
429), Greek theologian, bom at Antioch, 
became first a monk, then a deacon there, 
and in 393 Bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia. 
The teacher of Nestorius, he was, perhaps, 
the real founder of Nestorianism. He wrote 
commentaries on almost all the books of 
Scripture, of which remain, in the Greek, only 
that on the Minor Prophets; in Latin trans- 
lations, those on the Epistles of Paul (ed. 
by Swete, Camb. 1880-82), besides many 
fragments. As an exegete he eschews the 
allegorical method, adopts the literal meaning, 
considers the historical and literary circum- 
stances, and assumes varying degrees of 
inspiration. Already suspected, as he was, of 
leaning towards the ’ Pelagians *, when the 
Nestorian controversy broke out, he was 
attacked in his polemical writings, which were 
condemned by Justinian (544). The fifth 
oecumenical council (553) confirmed the 
condemnation. See a book by L. Patterson 
(1927) and R. V. Selim, Two Ancient 
Christologies (1940). 

TH£ODO%£ OF TARSUS (c. 602-690). 
archbishop of Canterbury, bom at Tanus and 
educated at Athens, was sent in 668 by Pope 
Vitalian to Canterbury, where be established 
a Greek school. Stubbs described him as the 
* real organizer of the administrative system 
of the English Churdi*. See study by Reany 

thee^- (e. 393>4S8^ Gie^ 
theologian and diuich historian, oom at 
Antioch, entered a monastery, and in 423 
becameBishopofCyrus, achy of Syria. As 
a foremost representative of the schtx^ of 
Antioch he became deeply involved in the 
Nestorian and Eutydiiaa controversies, and 
was deposed, in his absence, by the * Robber 
Ckiunctl* of Ephesus in 449. He was re*> 
stored by the general Council of Chalcedon 
m 451. His works (edited by Schulze and 
Ndsselt, 1769-74) consist of cormnentaries 
on Canticles, the Prophets, Psalms and St 
PauTs Epistles; a Histhry of diti Ouirck^ 
ftim A.0. 325 to .429; ReiiMsiir History^ 
bm% the lives the so-caUedTathm of the 
Desert; the Enadstes^ a ^ogue agtom 
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EutydilBiuBm; A Concise History 

with pr^ioos and nearly 200 


letters. See works by Binder (Frencdi, 1844), 
Specbt (German, 1871), Roos (Latin, 1883), 
Bertram QLatin, 1883), GOldenpenning 
(German, 1889) and Rdder (Latin, 1900). 
IHEODORIC, the name of two lungs of the 
Visigoths; 

Tbeodoric 1 (d. 451), was chosen king by 
the Visigoths In 418. Alternately an ail^ and 
an enemy of Rome, in 421 <or 422) he 
treacherously joined the Vandab and 
attadced the Roman troops f»>m behhid. 
In 435, he attacked the Romans in Oaid and 
besieged Narbonne. Forced to retreat to 
Toulouse, he there defeated a Roman army 
(439). On the invasion of Atdla(qLV.) in 451, 
he joined the Romans, under A^us, and at 
Troves commanded the right wing. He drove 
back the Huns, under Attila in person, but 
was killed. 

Theoderk II (d. 466), son of the first 
Theodoric, lebefiM against Thorismund, had 
him assassinated and ascended the throne in 
453. His poll^ at first was to spread Gothic 
dominion in Spain and Gaul throush the 
Roman alUanee. On the murder of the 
Emperor Maximus^ he supported Avitus in 
his bid for the &npire, and marched with him 
into Italy, where be was proclaimed Emperor. 
On his abdication in 456, Theodoric broke the 
fiimidship with Rome and besieged Arles, but 
was forced by Majoiian to make peace. In 
462, be made another attempt in Gaul, but 
was defeated near Orleans (464). He was 
murdered; in 466 by his bromer Euric, who 
succeeded him. 

THEODORIC, or Tbeodeiic, sumamed the 
Great (a.i>. 455-526), king of the Ostrogoths 
and founder of the Ostiogothic monarchy. 
Shorter before he became king (474) the 
Ostrogoiha had overrun Macedonia. After 
fourteen years of petty warfare, sometimes 
as the Shy, sometimes as the enemy, of the 
Romans, Theodoric obtained from the 
En^ierorZnio permission to wrest Italy from 
Odoacer (Q.V.), With 250,000 CHtzogoths he 
coogdetea the conquest after a five years* 
war. and Ockaoer was soon after murdered 
by Theotoric’s own hand. The thiny-three 
years* reign of Theodoric secured fCMr Italy a 
traaqidlh^ and pro^Mvi^such as it had not 
enjo^ Rnr cuutiiries. The Goths and the 
Romans oomhmd distinct nattons, eadi 
imlh hi own tribunals and laws. Catholics 
and lews eifikwnd hberty tsS worship, and 
pfotsedshi from an eoGroachment on thdr 
(nkodoric wa^ His 

(rificid Mm show his unwearied energy and 
gmi for hit subjects* welfare. 
His last three yean are tarnished by the 


imd far am of opmasioa against the Catholic 
au To the Oermans he is Dietridi von 
. and one of die gnat heroes of togeod, 
llatlieASMMVadlsd. SeeHo^Sl^ 
rkaheGpdinSl; new ed. 1923), and 
IL ksHukm (1946). 

AlMpoWt Samos. 


THEODOSIUS, (1) sumamed die BIto (d. 
376), Roman gencm, fistfaer of theodosiua 
the Great, by birth a Spaniard, campaigned 
In Britain against the Caledonians, naming a 
reconquered district Valentkt after the am* 
perors. After a victorious campaign on the 
Upper Danube he qudled a revolt m Africa, 
but was e^dcoted at Carriage on some 
trumped hpdiarge. 

(2) Thmesini I« sumamed the Greet 
(c. 346-395), Romen emperor, son of 
Theodosius me Eldm (q.Vv.}, was bom at 
Canca in nmthwed Spmii, won fame 1^ his 
exploits in Moeiia end 1mece> but retm 
on his faiher*8 death, to bis native iincm, i 
summoned thence by Gratian to become 3 
colleague and emperor in the East G79). 
was a critical time. The Goths, flumed w; 
victory, were roam^ the county at w . 
Theodosius made Thesialouica his head\ 
quarters, and within four years broke up 1 
vast Godiic army, attadbed many of 
members as allies, and restored trtuiquillity\ 
south of the Danube. A serious illness in 380 ^ 
led to his baptism as a Trinitarian and to 
edicts against Arianism. He suimnoned the 
second general counci) (at Constantinople, 
381). Ihe murder of Oratlan at Lyons, the 
advance towards Italy of Maximus, pro- 
claimed emperor in Britain, and the arrival 
of Valentinian II begging for help led to 
Theodosius's victory at Aquileia (388) and 
to the restoration of his youthful colleague. 
For some years IheodosittS lived at Milan in 
friendship with St Ambrose. He had can- 
celled the sevme measures meted out to 
Antioch afber a riot (387); but iu 390, when 
the governor of Thessalonlca was lynched 
by a circus mob, Theodosius invited the 
citizens into the circus, and had 7000 of them 
massacred. Ambrose wrote upbraiding him 
with the deed, and even withstood his 
attempt to ent«r the diucch at Milan until 
aftm* eight months* rerimnent and public 
penance. In 392 Valentinian H was mur- 
dered, and in 394 Theodosius marched against 
the Franks and their puppet emperor 
Eugenius. After a itubbom ngfat he gained 
a complete victory, and for four months 
ruled as sole Roman mnperor. He died in 
Ambrose's arms. See German Life 
OOldenpenntng and Ifiand (1878). His 
m^on, Iheodoiiiis H (401-450), succeeded 
his father Arcadiiii in 408 as fiastM enqierof. 
He let things be managod by Ills sistor 
Fulcheria and his empress Eudoda. 

(3) of Tripolis, a Oredc malhm 

astronomer, bom in in the lit dr 

2nd century B.C., wfOte a boeik spherical 

-eg^- 

eiegiac poet, was a 
During the confbslon 
overthrow of the tyrant 
driven from MegBfm, iai4, 

Sici^. VnOntWiami 
verses, todal, 
shrewd 


( 1931 ). 

SeeMmiu. 
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Til£OPHlLUS» (1) Patriarch of Alexath 

dria (3SS-412)9 destroyed the pagan temple 
of Serapis, drove out me Originist monks of 
Nhria and defended hU actions before a synod 
at Constantinople called by the emperor 
Arcadius and St lohn Ouysostom 
Theophiius made peace ivith the monks but 
used his influtoce with die empress to have 
St lohn banidied to Armenia^ 

(fl. 2nd cent). Bishop tif Antioch <t6S^ 
wrote an important Apology of 
Chr&^ity (gJ80)* 

TOlEaraRASTIJS, - (c. 372-M6 
Omk idulosophiw> bom at Eresus in 
LesbPs, repaired to Athens* where he heard 
Plato and Aristotle; of the latt^ he became 
the intimate ft’iend and successor* He in- 
herited the whole AiistoteUan library* 
induding the philosopher's manuscripts. As 
head of the pmipatetic school he displayed 
peat versatility, was the reputed author of 
227 works, and was long a paramount 
authority. His writings are in great part lost; 
but we still possess his books on plants 
(important in botanical history), on stones, 
on Ifire, on winds and weather-signs, and on 
the senses. His Characters, a masterly 
delineation of moral types* which, however, 
some sdiolars deem a later coimilation from 
a more discursive original of Theophrastus, 
has had mudh influence in modem litera- 
ture. 

THEOPHYLACT (c. 1078~c. U07), Greek 
ecclesiastic, bom at Buripus in Euboea, 
became Ardibishop of Achrida in Bulgaria in 
1076* He wrote Bible commentaries, printed 
in Venice (1754^58), and The Education of a 
PrOicefor the son of the emperor Michael Vll, 
to whom he had been tutor. 
THEQPOMPHS OF CHIOS* kf'os (c. 378- 
c. 300 Greek historian and rhetorician, 
studied under Isoontes (q.v.). He was twice 
exfled from Chios and wrote a history of 
Greece (411-394X 4tc. Only fragments 
remain. 

THBOBELL* Axel Hugo Theodor (190^ ), 
Swedish biiKhemist, bom at Linkdping, was 
assistant professor at Uppsala (1930) and 
thm direoor of the Nobel Institute of 
Biodiemistiy at Stockholm (1935). He 
worked, on ^myoglobin and was (1955) 
awarded a Ndoed prim for his work on 
oxidation enzymes. 

THEOTOOWWU. See Greco (El). 
THERAMENBS* the-ramU-neez (fl. 411<403 
B.C.). Athenian statesman, made himself 
unpopular by a policy of compromise between 
oUgarmy and democrat* and while a member 
of the TOvemment of the Thirty Tyrants* 
incurred the hatred of the most notonous of 
them aU* Crkias (q.v.)* whose health he drank 
in the hemlock cup. 

THEEESliLSt. SeeTBRBsa. 

XHESlCffiE* See CiiEUinNXiu>« 

Mml-k^jendanhero of 
Athfioa, w eon of AiSient, Sng of Athene 
to Aem* of Fftth^ 

tiocmai* at wlu»se court he gmw up. His 
perilous jnmegr taadk ip Amu* to lucoeed 
his father, according td legend* was a eucoes*' 
rion of Herculean fiuts against nowetAd 
advarsides, inriudliis Proenutes* mo flimd 
ewyooe he caught mto hie IM* eMher by 


stretching the victim or cutting him down to 
size, the mv sow of Crommyon and the 
rebellious Pallantidae, his uncles, at Athens. 
He was then sent as part of the annual human 
tribute of six youths and six maidens exacted 
by Minos of Crete, who had defeated the 
Athenians* to die Minotaur’s labrynth on 
Crete, but was saved by the help of Minos’s 
daughter, Ariadne, who provided him with a 
sword to slay the Minotaur and a thread to 
And his way out of the labyrinth. He forgot 
to chanpe me black sails of his boat to white 
ones* signalizing success* on his return to 
Athms* and Aegeus* expecting the worst, 
drowned himself. Theseus as ruler continued 
his legendary exploits, such as his defeat of 
the Amezons, but his unifleation of the 
various Attican communities into one state, 
his exile and death on the island of Scyros 
are historical facts. His supposed remains 
were later re-interred in Athens. See Life in 
Plutarch and the popular novel by M. 
Renault, The King must Die (1958). 

THESPIS (fl. 534 B.c.), Greek poet, reputed 
founder at Athens of drama, 

THEURIET* Andjrd* tatr-yay (1833-1907), 
French poet and novelist, bom at Marly-le- 
Roi, Seme-et-Oise, received in 1857 a post 
under the Finance minister. His collections 
of verse include Le Chemin des hois (1 867), the 
so-called epic Les Eaysans de VArgonne, J792 
(1871) and Le Bleu et le Noir (1872). But he 
IS best known by his novds Le Mortage de 
G4rard (1875), Ravmonde (1877), Smvageonne 
(1880), Ac. In 1897 he became an Academi- 
ciw. See study by Besson (1890). 

THEVENOT* Jean de, toy^vi-nd (1633-77), 
French traveller, bom in Paris* travelled 
over Burope, the Levant, Mesemptamia and 
India, and died on his way to Tabriz. See 
Collected Voyages (1689). 

THIARD, Pontiis de. SeelVARD. 

THIBAUD* Jacques, (1880-1953), 

French violinist, bom at Bordeaux in 1880, 
studied with Marsidc and played with Cortot 
and Casals. He died in an air crash. 

IHlBAULTyJaoqpies. See Francs 

THIERRY. Angastiii, tyet^ree (1795r-i856), 
Fimeh historian, bom at Blots, feioed the 
Paris Liberals in 1814, and pabumed De la 
rdor^anisation de la eocUtd eampdeniie* 
inspired by Salnt-Shnon, whose^ secretary 
Thieny became. In 1817, however, they 
disagreed, and Thieny attached himseif to 
Comte. In 1825 he published his master- 
piece, the Norman Conquest of 
followed in 1827 by Lettres sur Vkistoire de 
France, In 1835 he became libmriin at the 
Palais Royal* and published Ids DBc Ans 
d’dtudes hist^igues. His last work was on 
the Tiers Eutt (1853). He xesorrected 
historical studies, used original documents* 
where possible, but oveviuamaitized. See 
monognmh by Aubfaieau 0879) and study by 
A. A. Tbieciy Q922k Htt bfodmr* AaMde 
Sbmom DomWqm Q797-1«73>, tn» abo « 
historian. . 

YHlEltS, Leals Adeipbe, Upsr <1797-187?}* 
Fmdi staimuui and hirioriaii, hem at 
Mamcdte Ai^ 16, m sent ^ 
law at Alx^ wSlime hie made the acquaintance 
of and cultivsied fitncaims rather 

than mo law. At twemy^iiiiee was called 
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to the bar; and his articles in the Liberal 
Constitutionnel gained him the entry to the 
most influential salons of the Opposition. 
Meanwhile he was rapidly preparing his 
Histoire de la rivoluthn frangaise (10 vols. 
1823~27)» whidi though untrustwoimy and 
inaccurate gave him a prominent place among 
politicians and men of letters. In January 
1830, along with Carrel and Mignet, he 
starts the National, and wa^ed relentless war 
on the Polignac administration. Its attemp- 
ted suppression brought about the Jidy 
Revolution; and Thiers entered on an active 
career as a politician. He was elected deputy 
for Aix, was appointed seoetary-general to 
the minister of finance, and became one 
of the most formidable of parliamentary 
speakers. Radical though he was as com- 
pared with Guizot, he in 1832 became 
minister of the interior, and of commerce 
and public affairs, and then foreign minister; 
his * spirited foreign policy * is now seen to 
have been a great mistake. In 1836 he was 
appointed president of the council, but in 
August he resigned, and led the Opposition. 
Agm president of the council and foreign 
minister (1840), he for six months was a 
terror to the p^ce of Europe. He refused 
Paimmton’s invitation to enter into an 


1877. Thiers was not a great statesman or a 
great historian. But he was a man of indomi- 
table courage, and his patriotism, if narrow 
and Chauvinistic, was deep and genuine. He 
became a member of the Academy in 1834. 
His Discours parhmentaires fill 16 vols. 
(187^89), See works by Jules Simon 
(1878--85), Mazade (1884), Rdmusat (1889; 
trails. 1892), Poincar6 (1913). Recius (1929), 
Anison (1932) and H. Malo 6932). 

TH1RK£LL9 Angda. See Magkail. 

IHlRLWALLrComiop (1797-1875). English 
divine and historian, oom at Stepney, from 
Charterhouse passed in 1814 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was elected a feUow. 
He was called to Qie par in 1825, but in 1827/ 
took orders, having two years before trans4 
lated Schleiermacher's J^say on St Luke\ 
Returning to Cambridge, he translated\ 
Niebuhr’s Some (1828) wiui Julius Hare; and ' 
their Philological Museum (1831-33) con- 
tained some remarkable pape^ among them 
Ihirlwairs * On the Irony or Sophocles *. He 
petitioned and wrote (1834) in favour of the 
admission of dissenters to degrees and was 
forced to resign his university appointments. 
Almost immediately be was presented by 
Brougham to the Yorkshire living of Kirby- 
Underdale. Here he wrote for Lardner*s 


alliance with Britain, Austria and Prussia 
for the preservation of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, aiming like Napoleon at 
French supremacy in the Levant. Irritation 
at the isolation of France led to his resigna- 
tion. V Histoire du consulat et de Pempire 
(20 vols. 1845-62), the most ambitious of all 
Thiers’s Hterazy enterorises, is a large rather 
than a sreat work; that it is inaccurate and 
unfair has been admitted even bv French 
critics. Thiers would have hindered the 
revolution of 1848, and, though he accepted 
the Republic, was arrested and banished at 
the coup d*dtat of 1851, being allowed, 
however, to retum the next year. He re- 
entered the Chamber in 1863, and his spmhes 
were filled with taunts at the second Empire 
OB account of its loss of prestige. After the 
collapse of the Empire Thiers declined to 
become a member of the Government of 
National Defence, but voluntarily undertook 
(unsuccessful) diplomatic journm to Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria and Italy. Twenty 
constituaic^ dected him to the National 
Assembly, and he became head of the 
provisiond government With great difficulty 
he persuaded the Assembly to agree to peace 
on tennsjpracticalfy dimted by Germany 
(1871). The Commune he suppressed wim 
characteristic mer^ In Auwt he was 
dected president of the Republic. He was 
nminiy mstnuiiental in secimni; the with- 
drawal of the Germans, in paying the war 
jndemnity and in placing the army and the 
sorvice on a more satisfactory footiim. 
Bui he W8a demited by the Extreme Left; 
ReactkNEiifiea and Radicais combined to 
haiasi Ite; and in 1872 he tendered ms 
jesJanadOh* It ^ Bot accdPtod. What he 
ismpt^ m a vote of. no confidimoe wto 
carriShwiNv ti873* andltoi^ined. In J877 
lui took suEiWve part iti bnaging about the 

died of 

apoplsay at 8t Qeniiam-«ii>-Laye. Septembers, 


Cyclopaedia his History of Greece (1835-47; 
improved ed. 1847-52). In 1840 Lord 
Melbourne raised him to the see of St 
David’s. For thirty-four years he laboured 
with the utmost diligence in his diocese, 
building churches, parsonages and schools, 
and augmenting poor livings. His eleven 
Charm remain an enduring monument of 
breadth of view— the first a catholic apology 
for the Tractarians. He joined in censuring 
Essays and Reviews, but was one of die four 
bishops who refused to inhibit C^lenso. He 
sut^rted the Maynooth grant, the admission 
of Jews to parliament, and alone amongst the 
bishops the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. He resigned his see in May 1874, 
died at Bath, July 27, 1875, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, in the same grave as 
Grote. Perowne editro his Remains, Literary 
and Theological (1877-78); Perowne and 
Stokes his letters. Literary and Theological 

ffi ; and Dean Stanley the aeries of 
sio a Friend (1881). Im Life by J. C. 
Thirlwall (1936). 

THISIXEWOOD, Arthur (1770-1820), Eng- 
lish conspirator, bom near Lincoln, served 
in the army, but having imbibed revolu- 
tionaiy ideas in America and France, 
organized a mutiny at ^a Fields (1816) and 
in 1820 the Cato Street Compiiacy to murder 
Castlereagh and other ministers at Lord 
Harrowby’s. The conspiiatms were arrested 
in a stable in Cato (Homer) Street, Bdgware 
Road, and Thistlewood with tour oftiers . was 
convicted of high treason and hanged. 
THOM, (1) John NidMili, See CoimtaKAy, 
a> Wffiln (1799-1848), Scottlrii minor 
poet, author of ffte and 

other poems, wu bom at Aberdaea, worked 
as a htmd^lcmm weaver ilieie and lA toveniri^ 
and died it HawkhiU, Bhmdesw 
THOMA, (1) Haas (1839-1924), 

Oecmiui palmer and Iftliciripher, bom m 
Bemau tn the Wsuk Forest, was a leader of 


\ 
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the modem Oerman school, known especi- 
alfy far his landscapes, genre scenes and 
religious and allegoncal works. His early 
st^e was influenced by Courbet. His 
paintings include At Lake of Garda (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York). Solitude 
(Munidi) and Scenes from the Lffe of Christ 
(Karlsruhe). 

(2) Wittielm von (1891- ), German 

general, served in the first World war. com- 
manded the German tank forces m the 
Spanish dvil war, and served under Gudedan 
in France at the beginning of World War II 
and was captured in Tunisia with remnants 
of the Afrika Korps in November 1942. 
THOMAS, St. called Didyimis, one of the 
Twelve Apostles, who according to John xx, 
24-29, doubted until he had seen proof of 
Jesus*s resurrection. One tradition has it 
that he founded the church in Parthia and 
was buried in Edessa. Another, that he 
preached in India. The Christians of St 
Thomas claim him as their founder. He is 
patron saint of Portugal and his feast day is 
on December 21. 

THOMAS, (1) tom'as, Fr. td^mah (fl. 12th 
cent.), Anglo-Norman poet, author of die 
earliest extant text (c. 11S5-70) of the legend 
of Tristan and Iseult, a fragment of 3 144 Tines 
covering the final episodes including the 
death of the lovers. Though he has greater 
pretensions to a literary style, Thomas lacks 
the impressive primitive simplicity of B^oui, 
author of dte slightly later and fuller of the 
two early versions, both of which appear to 
be based on an earlier poem now lost 
Thomas is sometimes confused with Thomas 
the Rhymer (q.v.). 

(2) Albert (1878-1932), French politician, 
bom at Champiany-sur-Mame, was a 
Socialist member of the Chamber from 1910 
to 1921, when he became director of the 
International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations. 

(3) (Oiarles Louis) AmbrolBe (1811-96), 
French composer, bora at Metz, studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire 1828-32. He wrote 
many light operas, of which Mignon (1866) is 
the best known, for the Opdra Comique and 
the Grand Op6ra, and innumerable cantatas, 
part-songs and choral pieces. He became a 
member of the Institute (1851), professor of 
Composition 0852), director of the Con- 
servatoire (1871). 

(4) Artfaur Goring (1850^92), English 
composer, bom near ISastboume, wrote the 
opem Esmeralda (1883) and Nadeshda 
(1885), the cantata Sun-worshipj^s (1881), 
and many songs. He died insane. 

(5) Brandon (184^1914), Engllah actor and 
playwright, bom in Liverpool. He first 
appeared as a comedy amor in 1879, and 
wrote a number of successful li^t plays, one 
of which, Omlefs Aunt (1892), has retained 
enormous noptilarity. 

<6) DsrlMi libStaS (1914^53), Welsh poet, 
bom in Swansea* Thesonofasdioolmast^, 
he worked Ibr h time as a reporter on the 
Smdh Wake Evenit^ Pqsr and established 
himself with the tmbtication of Eighteen 
PPems hi 1934. He married C^in Mac- 
namasa in 1936 and publiriied twmty^Pive 
Poem die same year* Hia other woria 


include The Map of Love (1939), Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Dog (1940), The World 
I Breathe (1940), Deaths ana Entrances 
(194Q and a scenario. The Doctor and the 
Devils. His Collected Poems^ 1934-1952. 
were published in 1952 and he then turned 
to larger dramatic works. From 1944 he 
worked intermittently on a radio script about 
a Welrii seaside village and in its fiht form 
it was called Quite Early One Morning. 
Thomas expanded it into Under Milk Wood 
(published 1954). Until the appearance of 
this work, he had enjoyed a succis d'estime. 
Edith Sitwell had eulogized his poetry and 
other critics had praised his striking thythtns, 
his ori||hial imagery and his technical 
ingenuities — such as the seventy-two varia- 
tions of line endings in I in My Intricate 
Image — but he could in no sense be called a 
popular writer. Now he gave the radio 
public something it could enjoy that was at 
the same time * Literature *. It was immedi- 
ately comprehensible, it was Rabelaisiamly 
funny, it had moments of lyric tenderness, its 
similes were fresh yet recognizable, and it 
presented most of the non-intellectual 
English concepts of Welsh thought and 
behaviour. It had a second success as a stage 
play. In 19SS Adventures in the Skin Trade 
was published, an unfinished novel described 
by the author as ^ a mixture of Oliver Twist, 
Little Dorrit, Kafka, Beachcomber and 
good old three-adjectives-a-penny, belly- 
chuming Thomas, the Rimbaud of Cwii^ 
donkin Drive *. This description mi^t 
apply to all his prose works, including A 
Prospect by the Sea, ed. D. Jones (1955). 
See studies by D. Stanford (1953), E. Olson 
(1954), H. Treece (1956), H. Brinnih (195$, 
Caitlin Thomas, Leftover Time to Kill (1957), 
and Heppenstall, Four Absentees (I960). 

(7) Edward. See (13). 

(8) Freeman Freeman-. See Wilunodon. 

(9) George Henry (1816-70), American 
soldier, bom in Virginia, graduated at West 
Point, entered the artillery in 1840, gained 
three brevets for gallantry and in the civil 
war, in 1861, was appointed brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and in January 1862 
won the battle of Mill Springs. Major- 
general in command of the centre of Rosen- 
crans*s army, he saved the battle of Stone 
River; and at Chickamauga again rendered 
the victory a barren one for the Omfederates. 
In Octobm* 1863 he was given the command 
of the Army of the Cumberland, and in 
November captured Mission Ridge. In 1864 
he commanded the centre in Sherman's 
advance on Atlanta, was sent to oppose 
Hood in Tennessee in December and won die 
battle of Nashville. He afterwards com- 
manded the military division of the Pacffic. 
See Lives by Van Home (1882), Copp6e 
(1893) and Piatt (1893). 

(10) Gecttts iolm (e, 1756-1802), Irish 

adventurer, bora at "uppenury, deserted in 
India from the navy in 1781, and as geiunal 
to the Begum SOmru performed feats of 
arms against tha Sikhs, and became the 
indepeudeht rulsr of mdeoriva Sbdi territom, 
untifhe was ^il^yanotit in 1802. SeeComp* 
icwi's Europsm AAvmmmt ef Bkiimsm 
(1892)- ^ 
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(II) Oim (1833-91). Welsh ortho- 
l^Mic surgeon, bom in Anglesey, studied 
medicine at University College. London. 

Universi^ and in Paris, and 
surgery at Liverpool. He pioneered 
orthopaedic surgery, constructing many 
appliances whidi are still used, especially 
Inomas’s splints for the hip and the knee. 
See Lives Aitken (1934). Watson (1935). 

(1874-1949X Mtish 
Labour politician, bom at Newport. Mon*, 
of humble parentaip, began wmbng on the 
railway at fifteen, bkame an engine driver 
and an enthusiastic trades unionitt. and was. 
elected M.P. for Derby in 1910. As assistant 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society d 
Railway Servants he helped to organise the 
strike of 1911 and the merger of smaller 
unions in 1913 which formed the National 
Union of Railwaymen, of whidli he ultimately 
became general secr^ary (1917). He led 
the successfiit railway strike of 1919. When 
Labour came to power in 1924 he was 
appointed colonial secretary, and in Ramsay 
MacDona]d*s 1929 Cabinet he was lord 
privy seal, subsequently becoming dominions 
secretary (1930-3^. His adhemoe to the 
1951 National Government aroused the 
hostility of bis former Labour coUeago^; 
he was deposed from his tmion secretaryship, 
and the ensuing bitterness douded the last 
few years Of his political career, which came 
to an untimely end when, as colonial secretary 
(1935-36). he was found guilty by a judicial 
tribunal of divul^g budget secrets. See 
his My (1^7). 

(13) Edward 0878-1917), EngUsh 

critic and poet bora in London, educated at 
St Paul’s school and Lmcoln College. 
Oxford, wrote v^se, critical studies, toiK>- 
graphical work and a novel. An artillei^ 
officer, be was killed in action at Arras. His 
Coikeited Paems^ written under the pseudo- 
nym ^ Edward Eastaway *, were publislwd in 
1920. See E. Fadeon. Edward Thomas: The 
IM Fw Yaars 0958). 

{14} ISidney GOdiik 0850-85), English 
metafiuigisL oom in London; apolioe-couit 
derk. he ahidied at Birkbeck College and 
ditcovered a method of sqMuating the 
fo^titles from iron in the 


tHOMAB THE RHYMER, or llKiaum 
RyaMMT of FsoMam (c. 1220-e. 1297). 
jSoottidi seer and poet, lived at Eicddoune 
(now EariSton, Berwidmhiie). and in 1286 
is said to have predicted the dduh of Alexan- 
der 111 and the battle of Bannockburn, 
tbeieby hwmmg known as * True Ihomas ’ ; 
Boeoe xalls him Thomas Learmont The 
legend bears that he was carried off to Eifland, 
said after thiee yean allowed to levisit die 
earth, but ulthnate^ returned to his mistress, 
the my oueen. In a jchurter of Petrus de 
Hnga of Benienyde e. 1260-70 the Rhymer 
asmewai aati w ito sss; and in of 1294 

BSSS’Sr touKoM. ‘ m nd Mr of 
-Thomaa pf ERekhnme , conveys 

InOdstotlmlMM^ofSowm TheiUiyiiierVi 
"‘gHrophiedBi’ ware oMleoted and pimshsd 
ftt Walter Seori Mleve^ 

flw aiithorof fheimm0fRI!r7^ 


McNeiU), which was founded on a 12th- 
century French poem by another Thomas, a 
poet of genius, almost certainly an English- 
man. See The Romcmcu and Prophecies of 
Thomas of EtceUhime. edited by ffir 5. A. H. 
Murray (Early En|^ Text Soc. 1875); 
Brandi's fhomta dBreekbwne (Berlin 1880); 
Sir THstreoLomsd hy Scsott 0004). by 
KdU^ 08^ 1 ^ M^«letli ^cot Text 
Soc. I88Q: ^mPopukr MaHib (part ii. 

THOMAS A RBCaSET. SeeBBCXST. 
TOOMASARSMTO. SeeKsiim. 
THOMAS AQUINaS; SeeAomMAS. 
TOOMASOFOELANO. SeeCSLAWo. 
THOMAS OP HEREFORD, SL 
Cantelupb. 

THOMAS OP WOODSTOCK (1355-9^ 
youngest son of Edward 111. bom at Woo 
stock, was created duke of Gloucester 
1385. He led the om^don of the lort^ 
appellant to Richard u, was arrested in 139 t 
and inumsoned at Calais, whm he died) 
posribty by the king's ordm \ 

TOOMASHIS, Christiaii (1655-1728). Ger-^ 
man rationalist, philosopher and international 
jurist, bom at Leipzig lectured on law there 
and at Berlin, and at HaHe became professor 
of Juiispmdence. He was the first to lec- 
ture not in Latin but German, broke away 
completely firmn traditional pedantry and 
mediaeval terminology, and was a courageous 
opponent of trial for witchcraft and torture. 
See his Gedanken undEHrmemtgen (1723-26), 
and works by Landsbeorg (1894). Pleisdunann 

I&OaLiSON, n) Gewte (d. 1666), EngUsh 
bookseller and pubUmer who made a 
complete and valuable coliectkm of tracts 
and pamphleto printed in England during the 
years of the civil war and the Restoration. 
These were given to the British Museum by 
George Ul in 1762. SonThomason Collection^ 
Catalogue . . • J64(hJ661, ed. G* K. Fortescue 
(1908). 

{^} dnsutn (1804-53), English administrator 
in mdia. son of a curate of Simeon at 
Cambridge, as lieutenant-s^vemor of the 
North-west Provinces (18414^53) did admir- 
able work in land settlraent. education. 
Ganges Ac* 

THOMroON«(l}Beeiiaia. See Roimim. 

(2) SR DfAicy WSSw^ (1860-1948) 
Scottilrit zoologist, bcttn in Edinburah and 
educated at Emnburgh Acadmy and Trinity 
College, Cambridgejiii 1897 beoune profes- 
sor dr Biotomr at Dundee and later at St 
Andrews. study Dfi Growth and Farm 
(1917) has Utmiy as well as scientific merit. 
Other works include papers on fiAwry and 
oceanography. Glossary of Grmik Birds 
(1895) ai? Ghssa^ of Greek Pikkes (1945). 
He was dected F.R.S. in 1916 and awarded 
the Darwin medal in 1946. See Ufb lay Us 
daughter, Ruth D^Anw Thonqprai (1958). 

tarn In Weatmigster, went to Canada in 
1784. and es^dofed uaiiidi of the wesUinctud- 
w^Cofaiabia Bim (1S07M1). 

(4) ISiMi (d. Bmpbdi miudereis, with 

Iwr aooosQiaice 

SB Deosmbcsr ISffi for stabohit hlk husbi^ 
two monflia previmiy on me wi^ home 
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firdm a Ixmdoo IlieafeK, The trial at tiie Old 
Badey provided much sensation; die verdict 
was guilty % and in spite of many petitions 
for reprieve the couple were executed. See 
R Young’s study (1951) in Notable British 
Trials senes. 

See Butler (IQ. 

(6) Bnash (1S59-I907). B^sh poet, bom 
M Preston, Lancs, was Wought up in the 
Catholic faith and suulied for pnestho^. 
By tempmmmt imsulted for this, he turned 
^ medi^ at Owens Colh^, Mandbiester, 
bmfailpd to graduate. Ifo moved to l^don, 
where extreme poverty and ill-health drove 
him to become an ppium addict From this 
he wasresened by \mrid and Alice Meynetl, 
to whom he had sent some poems for M^- 
nett 8 magaaine Afarry England. His luMdm 
was restored at a monaste^ in Sussex, where 
he Wrote several poems, including the well- 
known Hound of Heaven. Thcreauer he was 
succoured by me Meynells until his death 
from tuberculosis. His works include Poems 
(1893), Sister Sot^s (1895, written for the 
Meynell mU) and New Poems (1897). His 
notable Essay on Shelley (1909) appeared 
posdiumoii8ly» as did his Lffe of St Ignatius 
Loyola (1909). His poems, mamly religious 
in them ate rich In imageiy and poetic 
vision. Iney were admired by Browning and 
Meredith. See the IVorks (1913, ed. £. 

, Poems of Francis Thompson (1946), 
w Ddattre (1909), M6groz (1927), 
Olivers (Biui. trans. 1938), and Lives by 
£. M^neh(1913) and L C. Reid (1959). 

(7) i&rHeiary (1820-1904), English surgeon, 
bora at Framdngham, studied medicine at 
University College, London, and became 
professor of Surgery there and at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Knighted (1867) and 
made a baronet (1899), he wrote on the 
urethra, lithotomy and calculus, and advo- 
cated cremation. A collector of. Nankin 
china, and an astronomer, he exhtbited at the 
Royal Academy. 

(8) Sk Actni Spmm Dafid (1844-94), 
Canadian statesman, ^ra at Halifax, 


entered the Nova Scotia Legislature in 1877, 
became premier of Nova Scotia (1881) and 
of Chma in 1892. He was kniid^ted in 1888 
and died at Windsor, on a visit to Bngland, 
(9) John TiMerro (1860-1940), American 
soldier and inventor, was bora in Newport, 
Kentucky, and graduated in 1882 at the 
Mdiiary Acatany. In 1920 he invented the 
sut^mawne gun known as die * Tommy * 
gmi, wmdii\was « *49 calibre gun weighing 
10 lb. Itw^ totiiiMMlft^iiithtaiypuii^^ 
lay the U.S. Marines in Nicaragua in 1925. 
A modifieatioa was adopted for use by the 
Alika in World War U. He retired in 1914, 
but wms lacalied duri^ World War 1 as 
Chiefof the Small Arms Division of the U.S. 
Ordnanoe DoDartment. 

m (1779-1847), Bnglkh 

nooloikt, aSSkr aeei&g service as an amy 
sona^ atudiiM marina sootogy, disUngmsh* 
iug nhns^iw his pubUcatioiis on baroadea 
and tlm coounoii crab. 

(II) Bandidl (1899- ), Amenim eo^ 

boEfii in Nw Yafe, 

Btotih, and *om wS to 1925 was a 
Mtow of dm AfaenM Academy m Br^ 


subsequratly teaching at Harvard, Princeton 
and the University of California, thomp- 
S0n*8 music assimilates romantic and popular 
American idioms, and includes two sym- 
phonies, an oratorio The Peaceable Kingdom^ 
for unaccompanied choir, and The Testament 
of Freedom^ a setting of passages from the 
writings of Thomas Jefierson. 

(12) SBvainu Phillips (1851-1916), English 
I^ysidst, bora at York, professor of Physics 
and prindpd of the City and Guilds Technical 
College, Finsbury, wrote on electricity, 
light and magnetism and a witty, effective 
little book called Calculus made Easy (1910). 

(13) Wflilam (c. 1785-1833), Irish land- 
owner and writer on economics, was a 
follower of Bentham. One of the early 
socialists, his works include An Inquiry into 
the Frincipies of the Distribution of Wealth 
most Conducive to Human Happiness (1824), 
An Appeal of one half of the Human Race 
(1825), on social and political equality of the 
sexes, and Practical Directions for the Speedy 
and Economical Establishment of Com* 
munities on the Principle cf Mutual Co* 

^14) W^Uam^Hepworth (18X0-86), Eagltsh 
Greek scholar, bora at York, studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became regius 
professor of Greek in 1853, and in 1866 
master of Trinity. He edited Plato’s Pkaedrus 
and Corgiast and is chiefly remembered by a 
few incomparable sarcasms. 

TMOMS, William John (1803-85), English 
antiquary and bibliographer, bora in West- 
minster, after twenty years as a clerk in Chel- 
sea Hospital became a clerk to the House of 
Lords, and its depu^-librarian 1863-82. 
He founded (1849) and edited (tiU 1872) 
Notes and Queries^ devised the wcMri * folk<^ 
lore*, and edited Early Prose Romances 
(1828). 

IHOMSEN, Vilhelm (1842-1927), Danish 
philologist, bom at Cqpmihagen, luofessor 
there from 1875, wrote The Relations betweem 
Ancient Russia and Scandinavia (1878) and 
deciphered the Orkhoii inscriptions (1893). 
THOMSON, (1) Sir Charles Wyvffle (1830- 
1882), Scottiau zoologist, born at Bcmi^de, 
Linlithgow, studied at Edinburgh and hela 
^fessonhips in Natural History at Cork, 
Belfast and Edinburgh. He was famous for 
his deep-sea researches, described in The 
Depths of the Oceans (18^), and in 1872 was 
appoinUn scimttlfic head of dm CM/enger 
Expedition (1872-76). He was tiketed RCS. 
in 1869. SoobkThe Voyage of Ike CkaBmtger 
MTTL and Sir W. A, Hmao^ Fe^^uft^s of 
OceafMgrqphy (1923). 

(2) iiBhu (1853-1937), EnglMi-bom Ameri- 
can inventor, born in Manraestor, emigrated 
to the United States and was educated in 
jnuladdpbia, becoming a chemistey teacher. 
He co-operated in his 700 patented etectrical 
inveations, which tnchide die ctecttic welder, 
the three-phase alteraating-cuncfit generator 
smd arc limitiiig, with Edward James Houston 
Ibundong dm Thomcoo^Houatoii 
ly (1883X which iwaged with 
tbflacmOter 


air of 

Scottnh mnie^ Attend of Boni^ bom it 
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Limekilns, was derk to the Board of Trustees 
in Edinburgh for sixty years. Bums, Scott 
and Campbell contributed to his Collection 
of Scottish Songs and Airs (5 vols. 1 7S^1 81 8). 
See his Correspondence (ed. Hadden, 1898). 

(4) Sir Gmge Paget (1892- ), English 

physicist, son of (10), bora and educated 
at Cambridge, where he became a fellow of 
Trinity College, served in the Royal Flying 
Coras in the first World War, was professor 
of Physics at Aberdeen (1922), Imperial 
College, London (1930), and was elected 
Master of Corpus Christi in 1952. He was 
elected F.R.S. (1930) and awarded its 
Hu^es (1939) and Royal (1949) medals. In 
1937 he shared the Nobel prize with Davisson 
for their discovery, separately and by different 
methods, of electron diffraction by crystals. 
He was knighted (1943), and scientific 
adviser to the U.N. Security Council (1946- 
1947). In 1960 for his contributions to 
electrical science he was awarded the Faraday 
medal by the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers. See his The Atom (1937) and Theory 
and Practice of Electron Diffraction (1939). 

(5) James (1700-48). Scottish poet, born 
at Ednam manse, Kelso, educated at Jed- 
burgh School and Edinburg University 
for the ministry, abandoned his studies and 
went to seek his fortune, as a writer, in 
London. He published Winter (1726), a 
short poem in blank verse. Summer (1727) 
Spring (1728), and Autumn appeared with 
the othw three under the collective title The 
Seasons (1730). In 1729 his Sophonisba was 
produced. One luckless line, * O Sophonisba, 
Sophonisba O *, is still remembered for the 
parody, ‘ O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy 
Thomson O which killed what Uttle life the 
piece possessed. His other tragedies were 
Agamemnon (1738), Edward and Eleonora 
(1739), Tancred and Sigismunda (1745) and 
CoHolamis (1 748). The poem Liberty ( 1 735- 
1736) was inspire by the Grand Tour which 

^ he undmtook as tutor to Lord Chancellor 
Talbofs son in 1731, and was dedicated to 
the Prince of Wales, who awarded him a 
pmimn. Poem sacred to the Memory of 
Isaac Newton* (1727) and * Britannia* 
(1729), whidi criticized Walpole’s foreign 
policy, and secured him further patrona^ 
and the sinecure of surveyor-genenU of the 
Leeward Isles (1744). A^red^ a Masque 
(1740) contains the song * Rule Britannia *, 
also daimed for Mallet (q.v.). The Spra- 
serian The Castle of Indolence (1748) is 
considered his masteraicce. Thomson stood 
on the threshold of the romantic age. The 
proper study of mankind was to be no longer 
mao but nature, with science unravelhng 
ever greatCET harmonies. Despite the pteasing 
shelody of mnch of his verse, he strays into 
verbosity tmm want of fedmg. See Lives 
to L. Morel Omi, W. Bayne (1898) and 
0. MaoMuay (1908), ai^ studies by 
A. D; Mdl^£%7l942) and D. Giant (1951). 

m Jsom (J822-m Scott»h ^engineer, 
elm btogipBs of Kelvm (q.v.X botii at 

was an on inysefliea a 

tUEbin^ diiboviiiM the efyet of pressure 
vpast the fieesEmg-point of water, and wrote 


papers on elastic fatigue, under-currents and 
trade-winds. 

(7) James (1834-82), British poet, was 
bora, a sailors son, at Port Glasgow, and 
educated in an orphan asylum. He was 
trained as an army school-master, but 
throu^ his friend Bradlaugh contributed 
1860-75 to the National Rrformer^ in which 
appeared many of his sombre, sonorous 
poems, including The City of Dreadful N^ht 
(1874), his greatest work. He became a 
lawyer’s derk in 1862, went to America as a 
mining agent (1872), was war-correspondent 
with the Carlists (1873), and from 1875 
onwards depended largely on contributions 
to a tobacconists* trade monthly. Ill-health 
and melancholia drove him to narcoUcs and 
stimulants, and he died in University College 
Hospital. The City of Dreadful Night and 
other Poems (1880; ed. E. Blunden, 1932 )a 
was followed by Vane's Story (1881), EssaysX 
and Phantasies (1881), A Voice from the Niie\ 
(1884, with memoir by Bertram Dobell), \ 
Shelley^ a Poem (188^, and Biographical am \ 
Critical Studies (1896). His pseudonym \ 
B.V., Bysshe Vanolis, was partly from 
Shelley’s second name, partly from an 
anagram of Novalis. See SaJt’s Life of 
James Thomson^ ‘R.K* (1889; revised ed. 
1914). 

(8) John (1778-1840), Scottish painter, 
born at Dailly manse, Ayrshire, was from 
1800 the minister of Dailly and from 1805 
of Duddingston. He was one of the first 
landscape-painters of Scotland. See Lives 
by Baird (1895), Napier (1919). 

(9) Joseph (1858-95), Scottish explorer, 
bora at Penpont, Duimriesriiire, studied at 
Edinburgh, went (1878-79) to Lake Tangan- 
yika, and in 1883-84 passed through the 
Masai country. For ffie Niger Company he 
visited Sokoto (1885), and for the Geographi- 
cal Society be explored southern Morocco 
(1888). He wrote To the Central African 
Lakes and Back (1881), Through Masai Land 
(1885), Travels in the Atlas (1889), a Life of 
Mungo Park (1890), Sec Ufe by his 
brother, J. B. thomson (1896). 

(10) Sir jQse^ John (185^1940), BriUsh 

mathematical physicist, one of the outstand- 
ing pioneers of nuclear physics, father of (4), 
was born at Cheetham Hiu near Manchester, 
December 18, the son of a Scottish bookseller. 
He entered Owen’s C:k>llege, Manchester, at 
fourteen with the intention of becoming a 
railway engineer, but a scholarship took him 
to Tmity Cambridge, where he 

graduated second wrani^ and in 1884 at 
the age of twenty^ieven succeed^ Lord 
Rayleij^ as Cavendiidi professor of Bxperi- 
mcntai Physics and in 1919 was himsdf 
succeeded by his stiutot, htter Lord 
Rutherford (q.v.). Thomson’s early theoreti- 
cal work was concerned with the extehsion 
of Clerk-ldaxweU’s electromagnetic theories. 
This M on to the study of gaseous conductors 
of electricity and in ptrtiqihv the nature of 
cathode ra^ Using Rdn^genTs discovery oC 
X^rgys (1^9# he a&owed that caOiode rays 


these * oorpuidet * (ekctitms) muit be nearly 
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two thousand times smaller in mass than the 
lightest known atomic particle, the hydrogen 
ion. This, the greatest revolution in physics 
since Newton, was inaugurated by his 
lecture to the Royal Institution, April 30, 
1897, and publtshed in October in the 
Phihsophieaf Magazine. Btfore the outbreak 
of the first World War, Thomsonihad success- 
fiilly studied the nature of positive rays 
<1911), and this work was crowned by the 
discovery of the isotope. He also formiuated 
a theory for the calculations on the scattering 
of X-rays by electrons in atoms. During the 
war he was engaged in government work and 
helped to form the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. * J. J.* made the 
Cavendish Laboratory the greatest research 
institution in the world. Almough simplicity 
of apparatus was carried to ^string and 
seating wax * extremes, seven of his research 
assistants subsequently won the Nobel prize. 
During the war he was engaged in admiralty 
research and helped to found the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. He 
was the first man of science to become master 
of Trinity College (1918-40). Thomson was 
awarded the Nobel prize (1906), knighted 
(1908), O.M. (1912), was president of the 
British Association (1909) and of the Royal 
Society (1915-20). He died August 30, 1940, 
and was buried near Newton in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey. See his Recollections 
and Reflections (1936), hffi Life by Lord 
Raylei^ (1942), and History of the Cavendish 
Laboratory (1910). 

(11) Roy Herbert (1894- ), Canadian- 

bom British newspaji^r and television mag- 
nate, son of a Scottish barber, was bom at 
Toronto. Successively clerk, salesman, 
farmer, stenographer and book-keeper, he 
gained a commission in the Canadian militia 
during tile first World War. He bwame 
prosperous when, as a radio satoman, he s^ 
up his own commercial transmitter at North 
Bay (1931) in an area of poor reception, 
thus boosting sales and founding what later 
became the N.B.C. network. He st^d 
more radio stations, acquired 28 (^anadian 
and 6 American newspapers, wmch he 
turned over to his son in 1953. In that war 
he settled in Edinburgh on acquiring his first 
British paper. The Scotsman and assoaated 
pubUcations. In 1957 he obtained a licence 
for commercial television in Scotl^ wd m 
August 1959 he bi^ame one of Bntain s 
leading^ newspaper proprietors with the 

S 'Mtion of the iCemsley newspapers. 

e his pmdeci^ors, he did not impose a 
policy an his editors. ^ ^ 

(12) Virgil (1896- ), Amenew com- 

poser aii^ critic, was Imm lU Ka^as City and 
educated at Hwvard ^d Pwi** He set 
some of the writings of Gertrude Stem (q.v.) 
to music, and wrote an opera. Four Saints m 
. Three Acts (1.934), first perform^ by a of 

Ne»r^, beskks symphoim 
chambttf and film music. His work is 
ttotabte for it» 8^ . 

ouuic crtoic <rf thoWni; rw* 

1940-S4). Sm »tttdy by IL «ad J. 

— ggp Kblvin (U»p). . 

Oar'S (1817-42). 


American essayist and poet, the * hermit of 
Walden bom of Jersey stock at Concord. 
Mass., July 12, 1817, graduated at Harvard 
in 1837. became a teacher at Concord, and 
lectured. He soon gave up teaching, and 
joined his father in making lead-pencus, but 
about 1839 began his walks ana studies of 
nature as the serious occupation of his life. 

In 1839 he made the voyam described in his 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers 
(1 849). Tboreau early made the acquaintance 
of Emerson, and in 1841-43 and in 1847 was 
a member of his household. In 1 845 he built 
himself a shanty in the woods by Walden 
Pond, where he wrote much of the WeeK his 
essay on Carlyle, and the American classic, 
Walden, or Lffe in the Woods (1854). After 
the Walden episode he supported himself by 
whitewashing, gardening, fence-building and 
land-surveying. He also lectured now and 
then, and wrote for the magazines. He made 
three trips to the Maine woods in 1846, 1853 
and 1857, described in papers collected after 
his death (1864). In 1850 he made a trip to 
Canada, which produced A Yankee in Canada 
(1866). Thoreau began in 1835 to keep a 
daily journal of his walks and observations, 
from whose thirty volumes were published 
Early Spring in Massachusetts (1881), Summer 
(1884) and Winter (1887). Other publications 
are Excursions in Field and Forest, with 
memoir by Emerson (1863), Cape Cod 
(1865), Letters to Various Persons, with nine 
poems (1865), Familiar Letters (1894) and 
Poems of Nature (1896). See Correspondence, 
ed. Harding and Bode (1959), and Lives by 
W. E. Channing (1873), H. S. Salt (1890-96), 
H. S. Canby (1939), and E. Seybold (1951), 
and studies by M. van Doren (1916), Krutch 
(1949) and Keyes (1955). 

TOORNDIKE, (1) Edward Lee (1874-1949), 
American psydbologist, bom at Williamsburg. 
Mass., studied at Wesleyan University and 
afterwards, under William James (q.v.), at 
Harvard. As professor at Columbia (1904- 
1940), he formulated important theories of 
educational psychology. He devised intelli- 
gence tests and stressed the effect of diance 
associations in educational processes. His 
works include The Principles of Teaching 
(1905), Psychology of Learning (1914), 
Psychology of Arithmetic (192iS and of 
Atg^ra (1923), and The Measurement of 
Intelligence (1926). 

(2) Sybil (1882- ), Engtish actress, bom 

in Gainsborough. She was trained as a 
pianist but turned, despite considerable 
discouragement, to the stage and made her 
first stage wpearance with Greet*s Pastoral 
Players In the Merry Wives of Windsor m 
1904. After four years spent touring the 
United States in Shake^eafean lepeitory, 
she became a prominent memlx^ of Miss 
Homiman's Repertbry Company m Man- 
chester, and worked from 1914 to 1919 at the 
Old Vic. subsequentiy colU^r^g w^ her 
husband. Sir Lewis Casson, vmom She 
married in 1908, in a biography of Lilian 
IRsylis* In 1924 tbn giUyoam title rble in 
the first Englidi porformanoe of Shawls 
&ilnt Jom, and during the second World 
War was a notable member of the Vic 
Company playing at the New 
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p>n*«V She wn created 0.BA in 19J1. 
_See Lift by Trewm (1953). 

(Ceom Edww^ Peter 
(1909- h English potitician, educated at 
Eton and the R.M.A. Woolwich^ servi^ as a 
regular artillery officer (1930-33), left the 
army to become a bamst^, and entered 
pitfliament in 1938. Presictot of the Board 


cabinet of 1957, bui disagreeiiig with 
government financial ^11^, he resigoed 
after a year in office. 

TOORNHILL, Sir James (1675-1734), Eng- 
iish painter, bom at Mdlcombe Reids, Dorset, 
cjecuti^ paintings for the dome of St Paurs, 
Blmiheim, Hampton Court and Greenwich 
H<^pital. He painted some portraits, 
mcluding those of Codringtoa, the criminal 
Jack S^pard and a self-portrait; and of his 
euel-ptctures the best known is that of ffie 
House of Commons (1730). He founded a 
drawing-school and Hoi^ulh (q.v.),‘ who 
became his son-fn-law, was one of his pupils. 
He was ImighM by George I in 1720 and 
ww appointed seijeant-palnter, becoming in 
1728 htsto^ painter to the king. From 1722 
until his d^tfa he was M.P. for his native 
ho rough of Melcombe Regis. 

TOORNTON, Henry (1760-1815), English 
wker and economist, bom in London, 
became in 1782 a member of parliament and 
gm considerable support to the aims and 
schemes of his friend Wilbeiforce. He 
became known in the government as an 
astute financier, this reputation bcdng con- 
firmed 1^ hit excellent An Enquiry into the 
Nature and Effeete of the Paper Credit of 
Great BNHdn fl802), a work still invaluable 
at present time. He was a member of 
the bulhon committee (1810), a director and 
governor of the Bank of England, and a 
part of his persona! fortune he gave to 
charitable causes. 

TifOKNYCROFT^ Sir Wilitan Hamo (1850- 
1925), EngSidi scmptor, was bom in London, 
iirfirinjr (1880), his first success, was followed 
by The itifower (1 884), and statues of Genetal 
Ot^m in Trafalgar Square (1885), John 
Bd|^ at Rochdale (189^. and Crornwell at 
Wag^sier (1899). He was dected RJ^ 
(1888). nnd was koi^ited (1917). His 
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posses^n he*tequmth^,^hffieMk 
fortune, to his country ; and the collection is 
a chief of Copenhagen. Among his 
works are Ourigt and, the ApostUs, the 

mliefs Night and Momirm^ tm D^tg Eton at 
Luome and tfaa Camlwfdge statue of Byrcm, 


Si gCTSjfcVSrfe BiK j B 


MflUer (1893), Phadk Lm» by 
Ifopy 1874), and £ 


and 
Pkm (1830; 
by S. Trier 


Mher, JphB ItaMds (1780-1861); his 
; Manr (1814-95); . and bis father, 
I (181>-8^ were afi scahrtors. iSn 
r, akMssfiaM (1843-192*). km^xM 


iMOto, ffikMss iiHUM;(l^^ kn^lited 
Isus a naval amdiHeic^ eoj^iiear, and 

rmm bmm (i782-i8m ^giidi 
imBologM edited nmnaroua Anglo-mon 

the son*of an Tcdaadic wood-carver. He 
studied at Cpoeoliafen, and from 1797 at 
Rome, mens liirt moM for a ^ Jason * was 

tasios * lidfR adOQiateiaa 
inainii|%.^MciwfiMBM^ Islgniadea 
to DenmafR. Re agdn 
llthiiilUNne 1820-38 and 1841-44^ tn the 
lalittr year, having fevMed CopeoWm lo 


trans. 

(I904 : 

THdHMBS, or TlMitiiiose* the name of four 
Bmtian pharaohs of the i8th Dynasty: , 

(1 ) Thothmes I and n. See HATmEPtUT J 

(2) Tboffiaies 111 (phara^ 1479-47 ax.i 
one of the greatest of Egyptian rulers, son 
of Thothmes I and ffither of AmaahOM n,\ 
rngned jointly at first widi his wife and nalf-\ 
sister. Queen Hatshepsut (q.v.), from c. 1501, \ 
He invaded Syria, cxtendM his territories to \ 
Chrchemish on the Eufdnates and made 
several invasions into Asia. Me built the 
great temple of Amen at Ramak, restored 
those at Memphis, Heliopolis add Abydos, 
and erected obelisks, indiiding *Qeopatra*s 
Needle *, now in London. 

(3) thothmes IV (pharaoh c. 1420-11 B.C.), 
son of Amenhotep 11 and father of Amen- 
hotep III (qq.v.), fought cunpaigns in Syria 
and Nubia. 

THOU, Jacques Auguste de (Latinized 
Ihuaniis), too (1553-1617), Frendi historian 
and statesman, bom at Paris of a great legal 
family, was intended for the church, but 
turned to law, became president of the 
patiement of Paris, and was a distinguished 
diplomat under Henry III and Heniy IV. 
His great Latin history of his own time (1! 
vois. 1604-14; ed. by S. Buckley, London 
1733) was placed on the Index. At his death, 
he left also commentaries on his own life and 
some Latin verse. See Coffinson’s We of 
Thuanus (1807), monographs by P* Oiasles 
(1824) and H. karrisse (1905), wd Stirling* 
MaxwelPs Mbcelkmeous Etaqyg (1891). 
THRALB, SeePiozzx. 

TBRASYBUUJS. -Odtoo'- (d. 388 B.c.), 
Athenian generat was a strenuous supporter 
of the dmocrtcy. In 411 b.c. he heiM to 
overthrow the Four Hunted, and was 
responsible for the recall of AlciHades (q.v.). 
He was banished by the Thirty Tyrants, but 
restored thedemoeraey In 403, Hecohqiuefed 
Lesbos and^defintded Rhodes, but was Stain 
^^88 at Aspendtw. Nepce hm e life tST 

THOtlNGi mmi (1821^% Sdhoi^ 

master bom at Alford Houaq. SomimbU 
from Eton panad to IQiiff a Ciiiteg& Caon* 
bridge, and was dected * fisBow. m was 
curate at (Gloucester add ^Aasmaie, out In 
1853 found the work of ; his life as head- 
master oi Uppingham, wfikh he made one 
of the best public sdwo&i of Begtoif raising 
its numbm flnm 2S to 330. His woria 
indude voInmM of idiool songs, an Eng^ 
SEnmiWi Theory esuf Praefiee of TeaMng 

See 

Sr G; R. Faifehi (2 vpb. 1898), and 
gtBdy^Hqytend(l»46). 
THROaCMmTOW. or Iteeimorten, 


name 
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of as BagUsii family of the ISOi aod i6th 
Its imponant members were: 

(1) f^nuMls (1554^), B^sh conspirator, 
son of (3), was appftdcmM in the act of 
wnnng in cipher to Maiy, Queen of Scots, 
chested onder torture and was executed at 
Tyburn; 

(2) John (d. 1445)^ was a clerk in the 
treuury who became chantberlain of the 
ex^ouer and under-treasurer to Henxy VI. 

(3) Sir (± 158(h, Bn^& judge, utther 
of (i) and brom^ of (4). wi&whotn he was 
invQlyed m Wyatt's rd)®ion (1554), but was 
acquitted and made chief justice of Chester. 

<4> Sir :^«ldKilas (1515<-71>, B^i^ diplo- 
mattst, foui^t brav^ at Pmkie <1547>, was 
ambassador to Prance, where he was im- 
prisoned for siding with the Huguenots, and 
was repeatedW ambassador to Scotland 
during 15dl“67. In 1569 he was sent to 
Tower for promoting the scheme for many ing 
Maty, Queen of Soots, to tiiqDuke of Norfolk. 
His daughter, BitaheB, married Sir Walter 


THUAlNUS. See Thou. 

THUCYDIDES. thoa-sid'UdBez (c. 460>c. 400 
B.C.), Greek historian of the Peloponnesian 
war, son of Olorus, was bom near Athens. 
He suffered in the Athenian plague (430) but 
recovered* He commanded an Athenian 
squadron of seven ships at Thasos (424), 
when he failed to relieve Amphipolis; and, 
condemned theiefm to death as a traitor, 
took refuge in exile, aod retired to his 
Thracian estates. He lived in exile twenty 
years (possibly visiting Sidly), and probably 
returned to Athens in 404. He did not live 
long enou|d> to revise book viit or to bring 
his history down to the end of the war. 
Thucydides wrote In a difficult style, his 
matter often based on speeches made by the 
prominent politicians and analysed according 
to his own rationalist nrinciples of historical 
criticism, whidi aimed at impartiality. He 
admired Perides and dearly understood the 
causes of Greece^ fuUtredeclinev See studies 
by O. B. Grundy (19U and 1948), I. H. 
Finley <!942) and A. W. Gomme (1945). 
IHUM&lbm. SeeStiunx>N. 
THURBim,JVanesChmg'(l894- ). Amer- 
ican joufiij^t, writer and playwrimt, bora 
in Ohio. He has been a member of the staff 
of The Ntw Torhir since 1927, where his 
leputatibn was made. His drawings Srst 
appeared In his book fs Sex Necessary? 
(l92Sh They have been described as bdng 
' like What eveiyoixe thinks he can do himself , 
but their crazy yet conventionalized incon- 
sequence hiM a mamdiy tndhridusd tec^q^ 
H» comic and satidcal books, ittustraled by 
hh^f, indtide The Seal! in the Bet^m 

The Mak Af^aei (1940). a p^, FMes for 
Our Ttmee (1941 and 1951). Torn are also 
anthologies of Ms work, sudh as The Thurber 
AB^um 0^32); Tkuiier Cmiarry (1953), 
Thwher^s Oo^s and A ThuHter GdrW(boffi 
1955). 

THURLOB, Jalni parii- 

amentariaa poStidan, was seentafy eff die 
ooimdl of scale (Id^ a maitiber of Wm 
aecond council (1657) and 


supported Ridiard Cromwell. He was 
accused of bidi treason at the Restoration, 
but eventually set free. His correspondence 
(1742) is an important source for the history 
of the Protectorate. 

IHURLOW, Edward, let Baron (1731-1806), 
English pMitician, bora at Bracon-Ash, 
Norfolk, was as insolent and insubordinate 
at Caius College, Cambridge, as at King's 
School, Canterbuiy, and was sent down. He 
was called to (he bar in 1754 and as King's 
Counsel in the Douglas peerage case (1769) 
made his reputation, entered parliament as 
a loyal supporter of Lord North, became 
solicitor-general (1770) and attorney-general 
(1771) and won George Ill's favour by 
ttj^oidliig the latter's American policy. In 
1778 he became lord chancellor and while 
retaining office under the Rockingham 
administration, opposed all its measures. 
Under Fox and North he was compelled to 
retire (1783), but was restored by Pitt and 
presided at the trial of Warren Hastings 
(1788). He was fincdly removed by Pitt m 
1792 with the King's approval. He was 
vulgar, arrogant profane and immoral, but 
‘No man * said Fox, ' was so wise as Thuriow 
looked *. See Life by R. G. Brown (1953). 

THUROT, Francois. tU*rd (1726-6^, French 

S rivatoer, bora at Nuits in Cdte-d'Or, served 
rst on a privateer. Captured and im- 
prisoned for a year at Dover, be escaped by 
seiziim a smalt boat and crossed the Channel. 
By 1748 he was able to fit out a merchant 
ship. He spent a few years in England, 
dividing his time between music, mathematics 
and dissipation, varied by smuggling and, 
possibly, piracy. At the outbreak of war 
(175^ he was given the command of a 
squadron with which he scoured the east 
coast of Britain, and engaged two frigates off 
the Forth. In October 1759 he sailed for 
Lough Foyle with a squadron carrying 1200 
soldiers. High gales made It impossible to 
enter; and three Brititii frigates coming up, 
Tburot fought till he was struck down. 

(d. 


THURSTAN (d. 1140), 

native of Bayeux and made 


diviiie, was a 
chbishop of 


York 1 1 14. As archbishop, he strugfiM for 
primacy with Canterbuiy. On the invasion 
of David of Scotland (1137), be first per- 
suaded turn to accept a trace, and then 
collected forces at York and beat him at the 
Battle of the Standard (1138), He did much 
to hdp the growth of monastidsm in the 
Noith, was conceraed in the fbundation of 
Foimtaitts Abbey (1132), imd finid^ entered 
tiie CJoniac order and died at Ponte&act 
Priory. 

THURSTON, (1) Ernest Charles fmak 
(1879-1933), Engiish novelist and pteywri^ 
wrote^a volume of poems inmM ^ 
tixtebn. HistentimeOtelnowdaMetmr 
in his IHbdme and include 

B fhe C¥iy 

muukiiif Jew (192m wu ths bwt laonra. 

m KiSMm Owa (1«7S>1»U). aovdHt, 
wite «f 0). «1u)m «iw (jiramd in 191(1 wag 
bm iti Cd^ Her 9nt bool^ Ike CMe 
(191^ «M firitowed by aevotal 
aoveb, ae beet of wUch WM JMr < 
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M,P, (1904), with its theme of impersonation. 
This was oramatized by her husband as The 
Masquerader (1905). 

John (1794-1824), English 
murderer, son of a Norwich alderman, was 
hanped at Hertford for the brutal murder, in 
Oill^s Hill Lane, of a fellow-swindler, Weare. 
He appears in Borrow's Lavengro, 
HUTMOSE. SeeTHOTHMES. 

TIBERIANUS, a 4th-centuiy Latin poet of the 
African school, author of Amnis ibat inter 
arv a. 

TIBERIUS (Tiberias Claudias Nero) (42 B.C.- 
A.D. 14), second emperor of Rome, son of Ti. 
Claudius Nero and of Livia, was bom 
November 16, three years before her com- 
plaisant husband yielded Livia to the 
triumvir Octavianus. He was nine when his 
father’s death transferred him to the tutelage 
of his stepfather. Almost the whole of his 
first twenty years of manhood were spent in 
the camp — in Spain, Armenia, Gaul, Pan- 
nonia and Germany. He brought back the 
standards lost with Grassus: in IS b.c. he 
co-opaated with his brother Drusus in 
subduing the Rhaeti and Vindelici; waned 
with the Pannonians (12-9), and traversed 
Germany. Tiberius was compelled (12 b.c.) 
by Augustus to divorce his wife, Vipsania 
Agrippma, daughter of Agrippa by his former 
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Nero and Drusus (31 and 33) were some of 
the dark tragedies that befell the house of 
Augustus. In his last years, the emperor’s 
mind was darkened by gloom, superstition, 
perhaps insanity. On March 16, 37, he died 
at Misenum. Tacitus (Annals, Bks 1-6) is 
factually accurate but is hardly fair to Tiberius. 


Apnppma, daughter of Agnppa by his former 
wife Pofflponia, in order to marry Agrippa’s 
widow Julia, the profligate daughter of 
Augustus. He was then sent to crush a revolt 
in Dalmatia and Pannonia; and for his wars 
in Germany received a full triumph (9 b.c.). 
But heretim to Rhodes (6 b.c.) where he gave 
himself to study and to astrology. Before 
his return (a.d. 2) the infamous Julia was 
banished to Paudataria (2 b.c.), and the 
dpaths of the young princes Lucius and Gaius 
iM Augustus to adopt Tiberius (a.d. 4) as 
heir to the imperial dignity. He spent the 
next seven years in active service in north 
Germany, in quelling insurrections in 
Pannonia and Dalmatia, and in taking 
vengeance upon the enemy who had anni- 
hilated the army of Varus in a.d. 9. Along 
with Gmsanicus he made two marches into 
the heart of Germany (9-10), returning to 
enjoy a splendid triumph (12). Tiberius 
succeeded Augustus in 14. According to 


During this period only twelve state trials for 
hii^treason are recorded: during 23-28 the 
number rose to twenty. His minister Sejanus 
secured vast influence by playing on the 
morbid suspiciotts of his master; and in a 
sia years* reign of terror 100 lives pmtehed, 
mostly by direct mandate of the pnnee who 
. though, not vindictive himself Uvea in terror 
asotesinatioh. In 26 Tiberius left Rome 
for Campania, and the year after took up his 


F. B. Marsh (1931), R. S. Rogers (1937), 
D. M. Pippede (1944) and Maranon (trans. 
Wells, 1956). See also Claudius novels by 
Robert Graves. 

TIBULLUS, Albiiis (c. 54-19 B.cJ, Ronten 
poet, was bom, it is believed, at Gabli. He 
acquired the friendship of the poet-statesmin, 

M. Valerius Messala, and went on his staff, 
when Augustus commissioned him (30 B.d) 
to crush a revolt in Aquitania. But though 
he distinguished himself in the campai^, ne 
disliked a soldier’s life as much as he emoyed 
Roman society; and though again he started 
with Messala on a mission to Asia, he\ 
sickened on the voyage, and turned back at 
Corcyra. His tender, elegiac love-poems to 
living inamoratas, by theu* limpid clearness 
and unaffected finish, still justify Quintilian 
in placing Tibullus at the head of Roman 
elegiac poets. The heroine of his first book 
was the wife of an officer absent on service in 
Cilicia; of his second, a fashionable cour- 
tesan. The third book can hardly be his, 
while the fourth is also by another hand. 
See studies by M. Schuster (1930) and 

N. Salanitro (1938). 

TICHBORNE, a pre-Conquest Catholic 
family of Hampshire, who received a 
baronetcy in 1626. After the death of Sir 
Alfred Joseph Tichbome (1839-66), eleventh 
baronet, a butcher from Wagga-Wagga in 
New South Wales. Thomas Castro, otherwise 
Arthur Orton of Wapping, came forward to 
personate an elder brother. Roger Charles 
Tichbome (1829-54), who had been lost at 
sea off America. His case collapsed on 
March 6, 1872, the 103rd day of a trial to 
dssert his claims. The ’Claimant*, com- 
mitted for peri^, on February 28, 1874, the 
188th day of his new trial, the cost of which 
was £55,315, got fourteen years’ hard labour. 
Released 1884, in 1895 be confessed the 
imposture, and died April 1, 1898. See Sir 
Alex. Cockbum’s Charge (2 vols. 1875), and 
studies by J. B. Atlay (1916) and D. Woodruff 

Thonw (l«8fr-1740), &isiidi 
poet, bom at Bridektrk, Carlisle, was a nllow 
of Quoea’s, Oxford, 1710-26. His compli- 
mentary verses on Rosamond (1709) gained 
him the favour, and his own virtues the 
friendship, of Addison, who. on becoming in 
1717 secretary of state, made him his iinoer- 
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Addison oomcted it, the translation was 
doubtless by TickelL His longest poem is 
Kensington Gardens; his most popular, Colin 
and Lucy; his finest, the exquisite elegy 
prefixed to his edition of Addison's Works 
(1721). See R. E. Tickell’s study (1931). 
nCWOR, (1) Geow (1791-1871), American 
author, bom in Boston, Mass., turned his 
thoughts from legal practice to study and 
travel in Europe, recounted in his interesting 
Letters and Journals (1 876). He was professor 
of Frendi and Spanish and Belles Lettres at 
Harvard (1819-3S) and then spent three more 
years in Europe, collecting materials for his 
great History of Spanish Literature (1849). 
See Life by 6. W. H. Milbum (1893). 

(2) William Davis (1810-64), American 
pubushm', bom in Lebanon, N.H., became a 
publisher in Boston in 1832, at first with John 
Allen, and then with James F. Fields. As 
Ticknor & Fields they published the Atlantic 
Monthly and the North American Review, 
and their office was the resort of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell and 
Whittier. Ticknor was one of the first 
Americans to remunerate foreim authors. 
See C. Ticknor, Hawthorne and his Publisher 
(1913). 

HECK, Johann Ludwig, teek (1773-1853), 
German critic and poet of the Romantic 
school, born in Berlin, lived the life of a man 
of letters, at Berlin, Dresden and near 
Frankfurt an der Oder. After two or three 
immature romances, he struck out a new 
line in clever dramatized versions of Puss in 
Boots, Blue Beard, Ac. He followed up this 
first success (1797) by a tragedy, a comedy 
(1804) and Phaniasus (1812-17), a collection 
of ti^tional lore in story and drama. 
Besides superintending the completion of 
A. W. Schlegel’s translation of Shakespeare, 
he edited the doubtful plays and wrote a 
scries of essays (Shakespeares Vorschule, 
1 823-29). Don Quixote he himself translated 
in 1 799-1 804. He holds an honourable place 
among Germany’s dramatic and literary 
critics, in virtue of his Dramaturgische Bldtter 
(2od M. 1852) and Kritische Schriften (1848). 
Some of his fairy-tales and novels were 
translated into English by Carlyle and 
Thirlwall. See Lives by Kopke (1855), 
Friesen (1871) and Klee (1894); Carlyle^s 
Essays, vol. I, and studies by H. Lfideke 
(1922) and R. Minder (1935). 
ll^(>LO, Glovaimi Battista, iyay'pd-ld 
(1696-1770), Italian artist, the last of the great 
Venetian painters, was a productive artist, 
elegant, rich in colour, though inaccurate in 
representation, as for example his The Finding 
of Moses (in 17th<entuiy costume) in the 
National Galleiy, Edinburgh. In his ceiling 
paintings in the Wfirsburg and Madrid 
palaces he spreads imaginary skies filled with 
floating, gesticulating baroque figures, appa- 
rently unbounded by the structure of the 
builiungs. $ee monograph by A. Morassi 

*n£RNilY, Geme (1761-1830), a 
Whig politideii, TOm at Gibraltar, fou^t a 
bloodiesa duel with Pitt (1798), and Md 
office under Addington, Grwviife, Omning 
and ( Joderich. See Life by Olphin (1934). 

TBSTJENS* SeetrnBNS« 


TIGHE, Mary, nde Blacfaford. fl (1772-1810), 
Irish poetess of Window, whose Spenserian 
Ciatid and Psyche (1805) influenced Keats. 

TEGLATH-PILESER, name of three kings of 
Assyria, of whom the most noteworthy were: 

(1) Tiglath-Pileser I, king (c. 1115-c, 1093 
B.C.), extended his dominions to the upper 
Euphrates, and defeated the king of Baby- 
lonia. 

(2) Tiglath-Pileser 111, known also as 
Puhi. king (745-727 b.c.), a great empire- 
builder, conquered the cities of north Syrin 
and Phoenicia, including Damascus and 
Babylon. 

TIGRANES I, the Great (d. after 56 b.c.), 
king of Armenia, was set on the throne by 
Parthian troops (tr. 94 b.c.). In alliance with 
Mithridates, he was a threat to Rome, to 
remove which Sulla (q.v.) was sent to the 
East (92). Left undisturbed owing to a 
Roman agreement with the Parthians, he 
made many conquests and founded Tigrano- 
certa. In 69, LucuUus was sent out from 
Rome, and captured the new capital; and 
eventually Tigranes surrendered to Pompey 
(q.v.) (66), ruling henceforward over Armenia 
only. 

ULI^N, (1) Samuel Jones (1814-86), 
American statesman, bom, a farmer’s son, at 
New Lebanon, N.Y., was admitted to the 
bar, and secured a large railway practice. 
By 1868 he had become leader of the Demo- 
crats in the state, and he attacked and 
destroyed Tweed and Tammany. In 1874 he 
became governor of New York; in 1876 he 
was the unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
for the presidency, after a special tribunU 
controlled by his opponents had vetted the 
votes cast. He left much of his fortune to 
found a free library in New York City. Sm 
L ife by T. P. Cook (1876). and his Writings 
and Speeches, edited by John Bigelow (1835). 

S Sir William Aumuitus (1842-1926), 
ish chemist, bom at St Pancras, London, 
professor at the Royal College of Science, 
London, made possible the manufacture of 
artificial rubber by his synthetic preparation 
of isoprene. 

(3) William Tatem (1893-1953), American 
lawn-tennis pli^r and writer, was bora in 
Germantown, Pa. Seven times American 
champion and three times world champion, 
he was one of the greatest tennis players of 
the United States. He was for a time a 
journalist, a film actor, the publisher and 
editor of Racquet Magazine as well as the 
author of many books on tennis, including 
The Art of Lawn Tennis (1920), The Phantom 
Drive (1924)and a novel Ghry*s Net, 
TILLEMOOT. Louis S4ba8tle» le Nahi de, 
tee*y**fnd (1637—98), French eccliMsdaStlcai 
historian, was born m Paris, and educated by^ 
the Fort Royalists. He oatered the priesthood 
in 1676, and after the dispersion of the 
Solitaires in 1679 lived mostly on his estate at 
Tillemont near Paris. His cht^ works axe the 
laborious and solid Histoire eecNslastkm des 
six premiers sibcles (1693-1712) and Histobre 
ths emper eurs (1691-1738)*, 

IHJUm:, (1860-1943), EOgUsh 

trade-union leader, bora at Bristol, wmhed as 
brickmaker, bootmaker, sailor, and Labour 
M.R (1917-24, 1929-31). He was notable as 
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organi 2 »r of the Dockm* Uiii<m in London 
and leader of the great dodcere* strike in 1889* 
and of die London transport workers^ strike, 
1911. He was expelled from Hamburg and 
from Antwerp <1898) for supporting dock 
strikes. 

TOLLEY, Vesta, professional name of Lady de 
FW»ce, nie Matilda Alke Powks (1884-1952), 
Engliui comedienne, bom in Worcester. She 
first appeared as The Great Little Tilley, 
aged four, in Nottin^am, and did her first 
male impersonation me following year. She 
soon adopted the name of Vesta Till^ and 
became, through her charm, vivactty and 
attention to sartorial detail, me most celeb- 
rated of all male impersonators. Of the 
many popular songs * made * by Im*, Burling* 
ion Bertie, Foliowing in Father^s Footsteps, 
Sweetheart May and Jolly Good Luck to the 
Girl who loves a Soldier are stiU famifiar. 
See her Recollections of Vesta Tilley (1934). 

TILLICH, Paul Johanm (1888- ). Ger- 

Prussia, was a Luthm^pastor (1912) an^ 
served as dia^ain in the German army 
during the first world War. He lectured at 
Berlin and subsequently held prcrfessorships 
in Theology at Marburg, Drt^n, Leipsag, 
in Philoso^ at Frankfurt, and having beoa 
dismissed from this post ^ the Nazis in 
1933, in Philosc^hy and Ineology at the 
Union Theologu^ SeminarY* New York 


learned the art of war under Parma, fought 
in Httflgaiy agidnst the Turks, andf was 
appointed in 1810 0uke Maxinrilian of 
Bavaria to reorganize hss army* He ^ 
given the command of the Gath<^c army 8t 
the oubreak of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
by his decirive victories at Wdsser Berg and 
Prague (bodt 182(n dissipated the dxeanis of 
the Elector-Palatme. He separated the 
armies of Mansfeld and of the Margrave of 
Baden, beat the latter at Wimpfen (1^), 
and expelted ChristHut of Bnmswkk from the 
Palatinate, defeati^ him in two battles. 
Created a Count of the empiie, he ddhated 
the king of Denmark at Lutter (1828), and 
with WaUenstein compelled mm to simi : 
treaty of Lfibeck (1629). Next year 
simceeded WaUenstein as commander-in-ci 
of the imperial forces, and stormed Mag 
burg (May 20, 1831), when the atrocities : 
allowed ms Croats and Walloons to peri 
rate cast a foul stain upon hb reputati 
Gustavus Adolphus at Breitenfrid (S^tem . _ 
17). drove him to retreat bmind the LechA 
and forced the passage of the river (April 5,^ 
183^0* ftftor a desperate conflict, in whidi 
Tilk received his death-wonnd. 

TIMBS^ Jehtt (1801-75), Engdish antiquaiian 
and misoeUanbt, bom m London, wrote over 
150 volumes on interestins facts gathered on 
a varied numbm of subiects and places often 
antiquarian, such as Carforirier of London 
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the WAr of 1941 TimoBheoko 

Budenny in the Ulo^e, ‘ Rusna't 
bmt^asto * : but hn attempt to stem flie 
1942 Npi drive on the Crimea resulted in no 
mgM then a ih^rrhie victory. From May 
1940 to lune 1941 he aerv^ as People's 
Commi&sar of IMenc^ and in 1946 was 
minister to miopia. See Behind 
IFe//, Fredborg (1944). 

TlMlJit. ^ TAiliBRLANE. 

IIND^, Matmw {1656-1733), forglish 
deistical wtiaer, bom at Beear-Fmis rectory, 
S. Devon, was elected a feUow of All Soids 
<Mom. A Roman Catholic under 
lames ll» he reverted to Protestantism of a 
somewhat rreethinking type, and wrote An 
e/ ObenUence to the Supreme Powers 
(I693)» juid B^hts of the Christian Church 
maned e»aimt the Bomish and all other 
Priests (170Q. The tatter raised a storm of 
oi^position: but even a prosecution failed to 
pmvent a fourth edition in 1709. In 1730 
Tindat iHibltshed his Christianity as old as the 
Creation, which was soon known as * the 
Deist's Bible*: its aim is to eliminate the 
Supmatond element from religion, and to 
prove that its morality is its only claim to the 
reverence of mankina. Answers were issued 
by Waterland, Foster, Conybeare, Leland, Ac. 

TTODAL E, W flMiim. SeeTyKOALB. 

IINTORETTOy properly Jacopo Robust! 
(1518-94), the greatest of the late Venetian 
painters, was bom probably in Venice, the 
sonofadmorriismre. Little Is known of bis 
lifb. He IS supposed to have studied under 
Tkian, but onW for a short time as the master 
was jealous of the boy's genius. Tintoretto 
daims to have set up independently, practi- 
cal^ untaught, by 1539, but it is likely that 
he had some supervision possibly from Boni- 
fazio. He married (lS50)f and three of his 
seven children also became painters. Except 
for visits to Mimtua (1580, 1590-93), he iiw 
ail his life in Venice. With an insatiable 
appetite for creative opportuhides rathm' 
than for wesihli, be often contented himself 
with little more than the cost-price of a 
painting and went to any length to undercut 
his fehow-painters. When a work w«i to 
be entriisted to Veronese, for example, he 
undertook to paint it, and actually did, m the 
style of that artha for a smaller fee. Tinto- 
retto pioneered the way from the dassitad 
to the baroque. Alreaoy. in his early work. 
The Uimek of the Slave (1548; Acpadcmia, 
Venice), in whidt ho consetousV «et out to 
cemihine Titian's cotours with Midtelangdo's 
scutetoral djreujdt UtUtaU ghto, there is a ten- 
den^towardi a^Sc^ intendatioaslup 
of the aroops of mpires m rmpect of the 
central character deleted, rather than the 
individual aelf-siiiBdeficy of every detad as in 
dassicBl composition.^ early, worl^ 
however, is stifi undecided 
9.0, The AfhwdeqfSt Asms (ISSO; MuOatmo 
ddl* Orto) andlbe two voti^^incterj^ 
Louis and St 

and SS. Andrew aiS/eromil5S2; ^b^ 


the female' nude -- — 

Madrid and 4bm am a mimbarof dgmfic^ 


portraits of this period, e.g. Portrait of a 
Venetian (National Gallery, Edinburgh). 
After 1556 Tintoretto seems to have foimd 
himself. The Last Judgmenu The Golden Calf 
(both c. 1560, Madonna dell* Orto, Venied 
and The Marriage of Cana (1561, Santa Maria 
della Salute^ Venice) were followed by two 
masterpieces of perspective and lighting 
effects, both c. 1562, The Finding (Brera, 
Milan) and The Removal of the Body of St 
Mark (Accademia, Venice). From 1564 
Tintoretto was employed in decorating the 
Albergo, and the Halts of the Scuola of San 
Rocco and its church. The Scuola contains 
probably the largest collection of works by 
one artist in a single building pre-arranged 
in a vast Iconograpfiical scheme from the Old 
and New Testaments. These include the 
dynamic rendering of the Crucifixion (1565) 
teeihing vrith incident. The Annunciation and 
Massacre of the Innocents (both 1883-87). 
Other notable late works are The Origin of 
the Milky Way (after 1570; Nat Gall., 
London), for sheer size the Paradiso, 80 feet 
by 23 feet (1S88; Ducal Palace, Venice), bis 
last version of The Last Supper (1592-94), no 
lon^ an exclusive gathering but set among 
maids and attendants and fUlly mipressing 
the religious fervour of the counter-morma- 
tion, and Entombment (1954; both San 
Giorgio Mag^ore, Venice). The ‘painter 
of dark turbulence *, who by riieer speed of 
execution left an unrivalled number of 
paintini^. died May 31, 1594. See the 
contemporary account of his life and woric in 
C Ridoirs Lb Maraviglte delT Arte, vol. ii, 
ed. D. F. von Hadem (1924), J. Ruskin, 
Stones of Venice (1863), B. Berenson, Italian 
Pictures of the Renaissance (1932), and 
monographs by £. M. Fhlllipps (1911), 
F. P. B. Osmaston (1915; on the Paradiso^ 
191^, E. von der Bercken (Munich 1942), 
H. Tietze (1948) and E. Newton (195^. 
TINWORIH, t^rge (1843-1913), l^glish 
artist in terra-cotta, horn In London, the son 
of a poor whedwnght, in 1864 mitered toe 
Royal Academy sdiools, and in 1867 obtained 
an appointment in toe Doultoo art pottery. 
The works which made him Buxious were 
mainly ternt^cotta paneht with groups of 
figures ip Mgh relku illustrating loenm from 
sacred history. 

TlFPETr, b&hael (1905- ), Ens^sh com- 
poser, boiii in London, He studied at the 
Royal College of Muric and became couduc- 
tor of educational organizations under toe 
London County Onmed and in 1940 Director 
of Music at Moriey Coliuge. He first 
attractod attention wfto his mambet music 
atiH Concerto for Dowle String Drcliegtza 
(1939), but his oratorio, A ChUd of our Time 
(1941), reflecring toe pofitical and spiritual 
probtoms of toe 1930s and 1940s, won bhn 
wide recognition. A conviaoed pacifist, 
Tippett remained active itamghout toe 
second World War. stud soored a cofuiikr- 
able suocem with his oper a Tbs MMsummer 
hiUuriage in 1952. His works mcdfide three 
Utter vMdncwot 1945, 

0 7ift~eo> 

Sultan of Mysore, son of Haidar M (q.v.), 
during his father's warn with toe 
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completely routed Bailey (1780 and 1782) and 
Braithwaite (1782). In 1782 he succeeded his 
father as siUtan of Mysore. In 1783^ he 
captured and put to death most of the garrison 
of Bednur, but after the conclusion of peace 
between France and Britain he agreed to a 
treaty (1784) stipulating for the status quo 
before the war. He sent ambassadors in 1 787 
to France to stir up a war with Britain* and, 
failing in this, invaded (1789) the protected 
state of Travancore. In the ensumg war 
(1790-92) the British, under Stuart and 
^mwallis, were aided by the Mahmttas wd 
the Nizam, and Tippoo was compelled (1792) 
to resign one-half of his dominions, pay an 
indemnity of 3030 lakhs of rupees, restore all 
prisoners, and give his two sons as hostam. 
Resuming his intrigues, he sent another 
embassy to the French. Hostilities Mgan in 
March 1799, and Tippoo was driven from the 
field, attacked in Seringapatam, and 
a month’s siege slain at the storming, by 

thef 

Bowring’s Haikar AU qnd 'TM 

and Select Letters of Tipu Sultdn (ed. Kirk- 

l^ATOSCHli Girolamo, teer-a-hos*kee 
(1731-94), Italian scholar, bom at Bergamo, 
became professor of Rhetoric at Milan, and 
in 1770 Ubrarian to the Duke of Modena. 
His Storia della Letteratura Italtana (1772-81) 
is an accurate survey down to 1 700. 

TIRPITZ, Alfred P. Friedrich von (1849-1930), 
Prussian sailor, born at Kfistnn, entered Ae 
Prussian navy m 1865, was ennobled in 1900, 
and rose to bo lord high admual (1911). 
As secretary of state for the Imperial Navy 
(1897-1916) he piloted the German navy 
laws (1900, Ac.) and raised a fleet to challenge 
Britiu supremacy of the seas. , A ruthless 
upholder of unrestricted submarine warfare, 
he commanded the German navy from August 
1914 to March 1916 and wrote Memoirs 

toIsS* DB MOLINA, pseud, of GaMel 
X^Dea (c. 1571-1648), Spanish playwright, 
bom at Madrid, was prior of the monastery 
of Soria. Lacking his great con^porary 
Lope’s lyrical gifts, he wrote Comedies, 
oartly Interludes, and Autos Sacramentales 
togmally about 300), excelling in the port- 
rayal of character, particularly of spinted 
women and in his treatment of the Don Juan 
legend in his masterpiece Burlador de Seyilh. 

de Lampdrez, Enigma Biogrdfico 


a professor, at Leipzig. His^hforMS^ 
of the New Testament resulted , m the dis- 
covery of the 4ih-century Sinaitic C^dex at 
the monaatery on Mount Smai; his 
he described in Aelie in den Orient 0846; 
StnuTlMT) and Aus dem Heiligen^de 
( 18 62 )if -^none bis works 
^ t^KP^ TtSd2; in fecsuniie, 1863) ^d 
many MhS^SS,, the jEdhfe VffI of the Nw 
^tment (1864-72), an edmon of 
Beotna^t, w ^ Monmenta ^rajnedlta 
Wh^ were our Gat^U Written? 
w^Uatediniadd. 
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nSELlUS. Arne Wilhelm Kaurin (1902- ), 
Swedish chemist, bom at Stockholm, became 
professor of Biochemistry at Uppsala 
(1938), investigated serum proteins by electro- 
phoretic analysis, and in chromatography 
evolved new mmods for the analysis of 
colourless subataaces. He was awarded the 
Nobel mize in 1948. 

nSSAMJIER, Gascon, tee-sd-dyay (1835- 
1699), French aeronaut, invented (1883) a 
navigable balloon. 

nSS&HERNES, tis^fer'neez (d. 395 B.C.), 
Persian satrap from 413, notorious for his 
duplicity in the conflicts between Athens and 
Sparta. Deprived of a province in favour of 
Cyru& he denounced him to King Artaxi — 
for whom he fought and won the bat 
Cunaxa (401 b.c.), after which he mun 
the leaders of the Greeks, including C; 
leaving the ten thousand Greek mercen 
to find their way back. But he was hi 
defeated in the war with Sparta and execu 


nSSOT, James Joseph Jacques, tee^sd (183 
1902), French painter, was bora in Nantes 
and settled in London. He travelled to 
Palestine in 1886 and as a result oroduced his 
best known work, a series or the life of 
Christ in water-colour. Others of his 
paintings are those depicting life in Victorian 
times, now in the Tate gallery. 

TISZA, ttso, (1) Oilman (1830-1902), 
Hungarian statesman, father of (2), was 
premier and virtually dictator from 1875 to 
1890. 

(2) Count Stephen (1861-1918), son of (1); 
also Liberal leader, a chauvinistic Magyar, 
premier of Hungary 1903-05, 1913-17, 
supported Germany, and was assassinated on 
Oaober 31, the fiht day of the Hungarian 
revolution. 

TITCHENER, Edward Bradford (1867-1927), 
English psychologist, bora at Chichester, 
studied at Oxford and Leipzig before going 
to America to Cornell University. A follower 
of Wundt (q.v.), under whose influence he 
had come in Leipzig, he became the great 
exponent of experimental psychology in 
America, foundij^ the ’ experimental psycho- 
logists ’ group. Ine author of many scholarly 
works on this subject, they include Psychology 
of Feeling and Attention (1908) and Experi- 
mental Psychology of the Thought Processes 
(1909), 

71TE, Sir William (1798-1873), EngUsh 
architect, born m London, rebuilt the Royal 
Exchange (1844), was knighted in 1869 and 
was elected F.R.S. in 1835. He opposed the 
neo-Gothic revival * 

TITIAN, tfshin, properly Tteiano Vercelli 
(d. 157Q, one of the greatest of the Venetian 
painters, was born at Pieve di Cadore in the 
Friulian Alps. Hi$ year of birth is ja matter 
of controvew, but c. 1490 is more probable 
than c. 1477 indicated by Titian’s own 
statements. He lived from the age of ten 
with an unde is Venice and studied under 
Zuccato. a mosaidst, Gentile and Giovanni 
Befiini (q.v.) and assisted Giorgione (q.v.). 
CHovannr s influence is apparent m sudi early 
works as Bishop Ptmo wore St Peter (c. 


works as Bishop Ptswto Before St Peter (c. 
1506; Antwerp). He assisted Giorgione 
with the paintings for the Fondaco dd 
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Tedeschi (1508) and completed many of the 
laitter*a works such as Noli me tai^ere 
(c. 1510; National Gallem London) ana the 
Sleeping Venus (c, 1510; Dresden) which was 
to J^rve as a model for Titian’s more natural- 
isi^Venus of Urbino (1538 ; UffizI, Florence). 
The first Wbrks ddlnitely attributable to 
Titian alone are file three frescoes of scenes 
in the life of St Anthony at Padua (1511). but 
Giorgione’s influence predominates in these, 
the pastoral setting of The Three Ages of Man 


(1904), Sir C. Phillips (1906), O. Fischel 
(1911), especially H. Tietze (1937 and 1950), 
E. K. Waterhouse, Titian's Diana and Actaeon 
(1952), and F. Fosca (1955). 

TITIENS, or Tiefiens, Teresa (1831-77), 
Hungarian soprano, born at Hamburg, 
achieved an international reputation in 
operatic rdles. During a perionnance of 
Weber’s Oberon in Dublin in 1B68, she 
replied to the tumultuous applause which 
grated the Ocean song with The Last Rose of 


(c. 1515; National Gallery Ed^ur^) ai^ Sjfmmer^ before the opera was resumed, 
in the masterly fusion of a romantic realisL Marshal, the name adopted by Josip 

and classical idealism achieved in the poesa^Broz (1893- ), Yugoslav leader, bom near 


Sacred and Profane Love (c. 1515, Borghese, 
Rome), one of uie masterpieces of renaissance 
art. After 1516 restrained postures and 
colouring give way to dynamic compositions 
in which bright colours are contrasted and 
the classical intellectual approach gives way 
to sensuous, full-blooded treatment. Assump^ 
tion of the Virgin (1516-18), Madonna of the 
Pesaro Family (1519-26), both in the Frari, 
Venice, and St Peter Martyr (destroyed 1867) 
exemplify the beginnings of Titian’s own 
revolutionary style. For the duke of Ferrara 
he painted three great mythological subjects. 
Feast of Venus (c. 1515-18), Bacchanal 
(e. 1518; both in the Prado, Madrid) and 
the richly coloured, exuberant masterpiece 
Bacchus and Ariadne (1523; Nat. Gallery, 
London). In sharp contrast is the finely 
modelled histoncal picture. Presentation of 
the Virgin (1534-38; Accademia, Venice). 
In 1530 he met the Emperor Charles V, of 
whom he painted many portraits, including 
the striking equestrian Charles V at the Battle 
of MUhlberg (154$; Prado, Madrid), also the 
portraits of many notables assembled for the 
Augsburg peace conference, and was en- 
nobled, To this period also belongs Ecce 
Homo (1543; Vienna), portraits of the 
Famese family including Pope Paul III and 
his nephews (1545-46; Napl^ painted on 
Titian^s first visit to Rome. Tm impact of 
the art collections there is reflected in a new 
sculptural treatment of the Danae (1545; 
Naples, also 1554 Prado, Madrid). For 
King Philip of Spain, he executed a remark- 
able series of poesies on mythological scenes, 
to which belong Diana and Actaeon (1559) 
and Diana and Callistro (1559; both National 
Gallery, Edinburgh) and Perseus and Andro- 
meda (c. 1556; Wallace, London). To the 
poignant religious and mytholo^cal subjects 
of his last years belong The Fall of Man 
(c, 1570), The Entombment (1565 ; both Prado, 
Madrid), Christ Crowned with Thorns (c, 1570; 
Munich), Madonna Suckling tlw ChiM (1570- 
1576; Nat. Gallery, London), Lucrexia and 
Tarquittius (€• 1570; Fitzwilliam, Cambridge) 
and the unfinished Pieth (1573-76; Accad- 
emia, Venice). Titian was fortunate in his 
patrons, despite his negligeooe and delays 
and a polished courtlerTs love of pensions, 
privileges and shmcures. He died August 27 


Klaqjec. In the 1914-18 war he served with 
the Austro-Hungarian Army, and, taken 
prisoner by the Russians, he adopted 
Communism and took part in the 1917 
revolution. In 1928 he was imprisoned in 
Yugoslavia for conspiring against the regime. 
In mid-1941 he organized partisan forces to 
harry the Axis conquerors of his country and 
his eflbrts were sufficiently effective to pin 
down up to thirty enemy divisions, and to 
have the price of 100,000 gold marks set on 
his head. With exceptional guile he contrived 
to discredit utterly the rival partisan leader 
Mihailovich in Anglo-American eyes and 
win support, in arms and material, solely for 
himself. Following the Axis defeat, and with 
a ’ popular * franchise constituted to elect ffie 
future government, Tito’s list of candidates 
was the only one published, although a small 
dummy opposition was erected by way of a 
democratic fa^de. Established in 1945 as 
Yugoslavia’s first Communist prime minister, 
in 1952 Tito consolidated his position of 
supreme power by assuming the office of 
president. His breach with the Cominform 
m 1948, however, served notice on the Krem- 
Un of his intention to emulate Kipling’s cat 
and * walk by himself’. Since then he has 
successfully * played the middle against both 
ends’, alternating his profitable coquetting 
with those Western Powers that can bolster 
up his shaky economy, with conciliatory 
gestures to Moscow. Yugoslavia’s strategical 
position, barring Communist-imperialism’s 
direct access to the Mediterranean by way of 
Greece or the Adriatic, plus Tito’s possession 
of a standing army of 300,000, with ample 
reserves, encourages the Marshal to exploit 
his canny sense of opportunism, reinforced as 
it is by a resolute spirit of independence ffiat 
totally rejects satellite status for his country. 
See Fitzroy Maclean, Eastern Approaches 
(1949), S. Clissold, Whirlwind (1949), E. 
Halperin, The Triumphant Heretic (1958). 
M. Djilas, Land without Justice (15158), ana 
study by F. W. Neal (1958). 

TITUS, a companion of the apostle Paul, was 
a Greek, and remained undrcumcmed. 
Ecclesiastical tradition makes Titus ’ blriiop * 
of C rete. 

TITUS, Flavins SMam Vemsianw (a.d. 39- 
81), eleventh of the twelve Caesars, was eldest 


SufigT Plague epidemicrbttt not of fi» son of.Vegpasian. He omI^t served with 
plague, and was ceremoiiiously buried in the credit in Gernumif tmd Britauiu and in 


church ofS.Mi^deiFrtui, Venice, Colour 
rather ffitan imaginative oonoepti^ ts the 
touchstone of his art, whidi greatly influen^ 
Tintoretto, Rubens, Velasquez, Poussin, Van 
Dyck and Watfeau, See books by O.Gronau 


JFudaea und^, his fhtber. On Vespasian’s 
elevation to fiie throne Titus brou^ the 
Jewish war to a close by the capture of 
Jerusalem (70). For a time he gave hiinself 
up to pleasure conducting a vrith 
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Bereaioe» outer of Herod Agrippa. Butwhea 
he assumed undivided pou^ (79) his diar- 
actor changed. He put a stop to prosecutions 
for laesa nutfestas, and deoneed heavy 
punishments against informers. He com- 
pleted the Colosseum, built the baths which 
bear his nain% and lavished his beneficence 
upon the sunerers from the eruption of 
Vesuvius (79), the three days* fire at Rome, 
and the pMlence. He was now the idol of 
his subjects, but he died suddenly, not 
widiottt suspicion of his having been poisoned 
by his brother Domitian. 

Tl^RD, Sir Henry Thomas (18$5-1959X 
English scientific administrator, educated at 
Westminster school and Magdalen OHlege, 
OxforiL of whidi he was elected president in 
1942, the first scientist to hold such an office 
in an Oxford College. He served in the 
R.A.F. during the first World War and was 
assistant comptroller of aeronautical research 
(1919-19). He was secretary to the Depiut- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Researdi 
(1927-29), dtairman of the Aeronautical 
Research Committee (1933-43), from 1947 
diairman of the Defence Research Policy 
Committee and president of the British 
Association in 1948. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1926 and knighted in 1937. 
TCKX^imvlIlJS, Alexis Charles Heo^ 
de, lok-ree/ (1805-59), French historian, 
bcm at Vmeuil of an aristoo'atic Norman 
fiunily, was called to the bar in 1825 and 
became assistant magistrate at Versailles. 
Sent in 1831 to the United States to repc^ on 
the prison system, he returned to publish a 
penetrating politim study, De la dimocratU 
en Amer^ue (1835), wnich g^ve him a 
European rqmtation and in which he came 
to certain giberal conclusions, for example, 
ffiat greater equality requires greater centrali- 
xation and therefore dtmmishes liberty. 
Before publication, then still relatively 
unknown, he paid, in 1833, hit first visit to 
Bniduid, manied a Miss Moitley and kept 
an extoisive diary of his Journeys to England 
andJfmlandipS^ J. P* Mayer and trans. 1958). 
in vrhkh his aMding impression, confirmed 
by a later visR in 1857, of the English was 
their undertyiiig nationu solidartty, despite 
poBtkal dissensknis. In 1839 he was 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies by the 
Notmaii farmefs. After 1848 he was die 
most IbrmidaMe omxment of the Sodalisu 
and eadteme Rmmblicans, and as stienumisly 
oppoeed Louis Niqioleoa: but he became in 
l£l9 vioo-piesidei&t of the Assembly, and 
firom Itme to Ctetob^ was minister of F^ 
Afikirs. After die coup ifd/o/Hbe retired to 
Namumi eatate, Tocqueville, and agricul- 
- dm firsts 

hr Rdwik/toa (18^, in 

rtf masterful objectivity 
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was awarded the Itobel ptiae in 1957 for his 
researches on vitamins & and £. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 19^ a^ knight^ in 1954. 

(2) Mike (1909-5^, American shotvi^ 
bom Avrom Hlisch Qoldbogen, the son pin 
poor rabbi in Minneapolis, stmed life' an a 
fairground attendant at nine^ bift was already 
making his first fortune at fourteen in sales 
tHTomodon. In 19Z7 he went to Hollywood 
as a soimd-proofing expect, staged n real 
* Flame Dance* spectarfe at the Chicago 
World Fair in 193^ IbBowed dirot^ 1m 
years by playa, musioal comedies and films. 
Including a versioa of Oilbml and 
Sullivan, The Bot Mikado (1939), and an 
up-to-date Hamlet (1945). * a new kii^ of 
show business *. He periected with Lowell 
Thomas the three-dimensional film \ and 
sponsored * TODD-AO * wide-screen pro 
by which his greatest film, Jules Verne's 
Around the World In Eighty Deys^ which i 
him the Acadenew Avma (1956) was mde 
and presented. He marrftd his third w ^ 
the film actress Elizabeth Taylor, in 1957 1 
was killed in an aitcrash over New 
See Life by A . Qrim (1959). 

TODHTOTT^ Isaac (1820-84), English 
mathematician, bora at Rye, studied at 
University College, London, and St John’s, 
Cambridge, where in 1848 he graduated 
senior wrangler and Smith’s prizeman. 
Elected fellow of St John’s, he became its 
mathematical lecturer, and wrote mathe- 
matical text-books on almost every brandi of 
the subject. See Memoir by J. B. B. Mayee 
(1884). i 

TODl, Jacopone da (c. 1230-1306), Italian 
relirfous poet, bora at Todi in die duchy of 
Spwto, from an advocate turned Franciscan 
about 1268, and was imprisoned 1298-1303 
for satirizing Bonifim Vlll. To him is 
ascribed the authorship of the Stabat Mater^ 
and other Latin faynms; and he wrote 
laude, which became important in the 
development of Italian drama. See works 
^ D’Acona (1884 ed.) and Underhill (1928). 
TODLEBEN, or TaOdbau^ Eduard UuwvHrk. 
tdHay'ben (1818-84), Russian soldier and 
military engineer, was born of German 
descent at Mitau in C^ouriand. He served as 
lieutenant of enghieers in the Caucasus, and 
was whh the Russian aiw in the Danubian 
Principalitiei in 1853* Tul he was severely 
wom^dune 1855} he conducted with skill 
andenergy the deftnee of Sevastopol; there- 
after he completed ftie fortfficatum of Niko- 
laieff and Crwttndt, Dutta; the Turkish 
war of l877-^78 he urn edhed to beSM^ 
Idevna, whirft ke-HNiok amr a txrffiiaed 
deftnoe. See Lmu BiMnaonltl 
.Kidhiiier (1888}. - 

TODT^ O 

engiam, bom at mbrfdieini,? m EBtlei^ 

of die 


imveiy or im jyHQQ hqi con^tute a hmecter. of 
the monastery rwSSle for^i ocSSe " 

EekkMmaobahnm. Thu^Todtt . 
was also xeummible for the cooitnietion of 
the SfapfiMTUne (1939* N«d minisier for 

im wM Jdlled fo an aifOMk 
TOGO. CooDt IMHMftifo (1847-1934), Japan- 
am adiBinl wn Ijm at Katoihuui and 
trained at QMsMndi. He served 
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China (1894)' and was commander-in-dii^ 

, during the Russian war (1904^)j|). He 
bombarded Port Arthur, and defeated the 
RiiMlan fleet at Tsushima on May 29, 1905. 
He was awarded the English O.M. <3906) and 
created Count (1907). 

TOJO, tiHp (1885-1948), Japanese 

soldier, bom in Tokyo, attends military 
coUm and in 1919 was appointed military 
attachd in Germany. He served with the 
Kwantuna army in Manchuria as diief of die 
seoret ponce and chief of stair from 1937 to 
1940. He became minister of war (1940-41) 
and from 1941 be was premier and dictator 
of J9paBf migoing in 1944. Arrested, he 
attempted and faim to commit suicide. He 
was tried as a war criminal and sentenced to 
death In 1948. 

TmAm, John <1670-1722), Irish deistical 
writer, bom of Catholic parents near Red- 
castle, Londondmry, entered Ola^ow Uni- 
yersl^ in 1687, tOcflc his M.A. at Slinburs^ 
in 1690, and studied theology at Leyden and 
Oidbrd. In Christianity nat Mysterious 
(1696) he adopted a rationalistic attitude, and 
his work was burnt by the hangman in 
Ireland. In Amyntor (1699) and other works 
he debated the comparative evidence for the 
canonical and apocryphal scriptures. He 
took refbge in Eni^nd and his Hanoverian 
pamphlet Anglia lAbera secured him the 
favour of the Princess Sophia when he 
accompanied the ambassador to Hanover. 
His later life as literary adventurer is set forte 
In Disraeli’s Calamlths of Authors, He also 
wrote a Life of Milton (1698), an Account of 
the Courts of Prussia and Nanover (170S), 
Adeisidaemon (1709) and Nasarenus 11718). 
See Ufa by 7kg Mateeaiix prefixed to his 
misoetemeous works (1747). 

TOLLENS, (1) Bernhard Oirltteui Gottfried 
(1841-1918), German chemist, with Fittig, 
synthesized toluene in 1864. 

(2) Hendrik (1780-1856), Dutdi pOet, bom 
at Rotterdam, was tee authpr of the Dutch 
natioiial hymn, Wien Neerktndsch Bhed, 
He alto wTOta eomedies and a tragedy and 
was a popular writer of romances and 
ballads. 

TOULBR* (1893-1939), German Jewish 
poet and playwri^t, bom at Samotsdiin, 
was inmrisoned (1919-24) in Germany as a 
mvolutkmaiy. He was riected to tee 
Bavisrian diet 1924^ escaped from Nazi rule, 
and committed suibide in New York in 1939. 
Hisoapressloidst pim include Masu Memch 
(ttans. I923L Dw MasMn^ismrmer (trans. 
1923). Olket dimnas are Bopjda^ wir hben 
{1927}^ Feuff out den Xessdnll^M)); he also 
wrote pootiy nsiA Fine Jagend in Deutschland 
white was autobiogriuteiGai 

TCBLiSTOY* or Toteteirname of a family of 
RuMian nobles. Ceoni Peter (1645-1^) 
was a trusted agoat of Peter the Great 
CcNUt Peter AhnSidM^ (1761-1844) was 
oite of Stovornwra generste nod under Ni^ 

1 head of a gotemteunt deportment Geont 
Dtellii Aiiteniim D823^ was a leao- 
tioaaiy mh^iter of fiduca^n, ^asmto ^ 
Russian ortebdeaty ai)4u*nmTO^of 
Poles. His nmasdm in Bnnte. Ms ttani- 
latedinf874. Theatosl! 
ofteelbmiUly weee: 


Konstenttaovich (1817- 
1875); Ru^an dramatist, lyrical poet and 
novelist bom at St Petersburg, wrote a 
Mstorical teiologar in verse, The Death ofJmn 
the Terrible (1W7), Tsar Fyodor Ioannovich 
(1868) and 75cr Boris (1870), nonsense verse 
and the historical novel, Prince Serebrenni 
(trans. 1874). 

(2) Count Alexey Nikolayevich (1882-1945), 
Russian writer, joined the White Army after 
the revolution (1917), which he portrayed 
vividly in The Road to Calvary (trans. 1945), 
emigrated but returned to Russia in 1922. 
Other novels include The Lame Squire, Peter 1 
and Niklta*s Childhood (1920). 

(3) Count Leo Nikolayevich (1828-1910), 
Russia writer aesthetic philosopher, moral- 
ist and nn^c, one of the greatest of European 
novelists, was bora on August 28 on tee 
family estate of Yasnaya Polyana in Tula 

S rovince. He was educated pnvately and at 
Lazan University, where he read law and 
oriental language but did not graduate. 
He led a gay and dissolute life in town, played 
the gentleman farmer, and finally, in 1851 
ammpanied his elder brother Nicholay to 
the Caucasus, where he joined an artiuery 
regiment and there began his literary carew. 
An Account of Yesterday (1851) was followed 
by tee autobiographical triology. Childhood 
(1852),. Boyhood (1854) and Youth (1856). 
Commissioned at the outbreak of tee 
Crimean war (1854), he commanded a battery 
during tee defence of Sevastopol (1854-55) 
while it was besieged by tee French and tee 
British. After the war, tee horrors of which 
imptred Tales of Army Ltfe and tee Sketches 
of Sevastopol, fie left tee army, was lionized 
by the St Petersburg Literati (1856), travelled 
abroad, visiting Britain, and m 1862 married 
Sophie Andreyevna Behrs, who bore him 13 
children. He settled on his Volga estate and 
combined tee duties of a progressive landlord, 
educating and emancipating his peasantry, 
with tee rix years’ literary toil which pro- 
duced, by many so considered, the greatest 
novel em written, IFdrnm/ Peace (1863-69). 
Thisisiit once a domestic tale, detneting tee 
fortunes of two notable famifick me Rostovs 
and tee Bolkonskis, and a nattonal epic of 
Russia’s straggle, ddeat and victory over 
Napolepn. ^ It teems wite diaracters, eadi 
minutely d^Ehceotiated and psycholo^cally 
observed in terms of intention. The whole 
gamut of human experienee, mystmal, 
intellectual, emotional and fteyribsi finds 
somewhere expression in its pages. The 
characters giw up natural^ with time, 
affected by historic events. The Bchemlan 
exuberance of youth, whether young Natasha 
at her first ball, or Pierre drinking in a young 
officers’ dub or a family hunting party are 
superbly recorded. Hie proud, say duty- 
odious Prince Andrew and tee direct, 
friendly, pleasure-loving but mtrmqdive, 
smraUy questing Piene reflect tee dualism in 
Tolstp/s own Gharacter. On his vivid 
descnptton of military fife, viewed wite the 
•ceptteism^of the common^ s^er, Tolstoy 
ttssmis lag conoaptlon of history, which 
Aunotes ’ great mmi^ to mem Greatnm of 
Cttomtstance awt aieribes vietoiy In battle 
not to tee stnileito of tquitel^kg ganetals 
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but the confused* chance events which 
make up the unpredictable fortunes of war. 
Pierre*s association with freemasonry was a 
literary device by which in terms of this 
movement* Tolstoy could express his criticinn 
of the established autocratic order without 
inviting censorship. His second great work* 
Anm Karenina (1874-76)* carries with it the 
seeds of Tolstoy^s personal crisis between tlie 
claims of the creative novelist and the 
moralizing, ' committed * propagator of his 
own ethical code* which culminated in A 
Confession (1879-82) and the dialectical 
pamphlets and stories such as The Death of 
Ivan Ifyitch (1886)* The Kreutzer Sonata 
(1889), What I believe, Slq,, in which Christi- 
anity IS purged of its mysticism and trans- 
formed into a severe asceticism based on the 
doctrine of non-resistance to evil. The 
Kingdom of God is within You (1893), Master 
and Man (1894), the play The' Fruits of 
Enlightenment (1891) ana Resurrection (1899- 
1900) strayed so far from orthodoxy that the 
Holy Synod excommunicated him (1901) and 
he denounced the worship of Jesus as 
blasphemy. In What is Art? he argued that 
only simple works, easily assimilated by and 
suited for tiie toiling masses, such as the 
parables of the Bible, constitute great art. 
Everything sophisticated, stylized and de- 
tailed, such as his own great novels, he 
condemned as worthless. He made over his 
fortune to his wife and lived poorly as a 
peasant under her roof. Domestic quarrels 
made him leave home clandestinely one 
October night* accompanied only by a 
daughter and his personal physiaan. He 
caught a chill and died November 7 in a 
siding of Astapovo railway station, refusing 
to see his waiting wife to the last. His 
doctrines founded a sect and Yasnaya 
Polyana became a i^ace of pilgrimage. 
Gandhi, who had corresponded with him, 
adoptM the doctrine of non-resistance. But 
to posterity he is best known as the consum- 
mate master of the * psychological ’ novel, a 
blend of Dickens and Stendhal. Boris 
Pasternak's father, Leonid, illustrated Tol- 
stoy's works. See his Diaries and Journals 
(trans. 1917, 1927), his son's Reminiscences 
(trans. 1917), his wife's diary^ftrans. 1928) 
and autobiography (trans. 1933), his love- 
letters (trans. 1923), the personal recollections 
of M. Gorky (trans. 1923) and T. Kuzroin- 
skaya (1^^, lives by his friend and trans- 
lator, kyUaer Maude (1930), E. J. Simmons 
(1949), and biographical studies by D. S. 
Mei^Ehkovsky (1902), P. L; Biryukov (trans. 
1911), Romam Rotmd (trans. 1911), G. R. 
Noyes (1919), A. 1. Nazarov (1930), G. 
Abndiam (1935^ D. Leon (1944), J. Lavrin 
(fen9^nd1^patha 

wmMtt (*«»- ), 
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TOMKINS. HMmiae (lS72-nn<n. Enalfsh 
composer and organist, bom in St David's, 
where his father was organist, one of five 
brothers who were all accomplished musi- 
cians. Tomkins studied under Byrd, and 
became organist of Worcester Cathedra^' 
where most of his life was spent, in his early 
twenties. In 1621 he became one of the 
organists of the Chapel Royal* and composed 
music for the coronation of Charles 1 five 
years later. His compositions Include a vast 
amount of church music, madrigals, part- 
songs and instrumental works. See Life by 
Denis Stevens (1957). 

TOMLINSON, Henry Major (1873-1958), 
English author, bom in London, has ykitteti 
The Sea and the Jungle (1912), TUh^rks 
(1924) and other travel-l^ks as well 
novels of which GalUons Reach (1927) was 
awarded the Femina Vie Heureuse prize, 
and a Life of Norman Douglas (1931), 

TONE, Theobald Wolfe (1763-98), , 

nationalist* wa& bora a coach-maker*8 l i 

Dublin, studied at Trinity College, was cali^ 
to the bar in 1789, acted as secretary of the 
Catholic Committee* helped to organize the 
United Irishmen* and had to flee to America 
and to France (1795). He labour^ inces- 
santly to induce the Republican government 
to invade Ireland, and held a command in 
Hoche's expedition. In 1798 he again 
embarked in a small French squadron, which 
after a fierce fight was captum. Tone was 
taken to Dublin, tried, and condemned to be 
hanged as a traitor, but cut his throat in 
prison, November 19* 1798. See his Auto» 
h^^aphy (1826) and Life by F. MacDermot 

4oi^, Henry (1862-1937), English artist, 
born at Solihull. After becoming a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, he gave up 
medicine for art, joined the New Enmish Art 
dub* and was associated with Sickert and 
Steer. From 1917 to 1930 he was Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
London* where he had considerable influence 
and tau^t many artists who were later to 
become famous, particularly the first leaders 
of the London Group. Tonks did not. 
however, approve of their * contamination * 
by Post-impressionism. 

TONSON, Jacob (1656-1736), London book- 
seller* published for Otway* Dryden and 
Pope, Addison and Steele. He was one of 
the founders of the Kit Cat dub. 

TONTI, Lorenzo (fi« c. 1653), a Paris banker, 
born at Naples* who propom the tontine or 



son of John Horne, a poulterer, studied at 
Eton and St John's, Cambridge. He entered 
the Middle Temple, but in 1760 to please his 
father, accepted the livine of New Brentford. 
Traveiliiig as a tutor (1763 hS 5), he met Jcdm 
Wilkes at Paris, and conceived the strongest 
admiratiofi for him, defending him, on his 
return, in The PeHtien of an EtmUtdtmm 
(1765); they afterwards M out, and in 1771 
bad a rasp^epistdary controversy. Horae, 
who in ITtO. had composed the fismous 
(unipt^cen) Speech of lAssd Mayor Bedcfmd 
to die king, encoun^d, not wimout success, 
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tlie formidli^le * Junius % In 1773 he resigned 
his livtng, and resumed the study of law. 
About this time his spirited opposition to an 
en^sure biU procured him the favour iplus 
£8000) of the rich Mr Tooke of Purley in 
Sunw. To this were due both his assumption 
in 1782 of the surname Tooke and the sub- 
title of his Epea Pteroenta, or the Diversions 
of Purley (178^1805), that witty medley 
of etymolo^, grammar, metaphysics, and 
politics which he began writing in prison for 
promoting a subscription for the Americans 
^ barbarously murdered at Lexington in 
1775*. In 1779 he was debarred from the 
bar as a clergyman. He supported Pitt 
against Fox in Ty»o Pair of Portraits (1790). 
In 1790 and 1797 he stood unsuccessfully for 
Westminster; in 1794 was tried for high 
treason, but acquitted; and in 1801 obtained 
a seat for Old Sarum, but was excluded by 
special act from the next Parliament. See 
Lives by A. Stephens (1813), M. C. Yar- 
borough (1927). 

TOOLJEViohn Lawrence (1832-1906), English 
comedian, born in London, went to the City 
of London School, and in 1853 gave up the 
desk in a wine merchants to become an actor. 
He first played at Ipswich and in London at 
the St James's Theatre in 1854. In 1874-75 
he played in the United States, and in 1890 
in Australia. In 1879 he became lessee of 

; the Folly Theatre, which he enlarged, 
dbanging the name to ‘Toole’s Theatre*. 
See his Reminiscences, chronicled by Joseph 
Hatton (1888). 

TOPELIUS, debris (1818-98), Swedish poet 
and novelisL was bom at Nykarleby, Finland, 
and studied at Helsinki, where he edited 
the Helsingfors Tidningar (1842-61). He was 
professor of Finnish History at Helsinki 
(1854-78), in the last three years being rector 
of the university. He wrote four collections 
of lyrics and several plays. H» six novels, 
describing life in Sweden and Finland in the 
17th and 18th centuries, were published as 
The Sumon^s Stories (1872-74). 

TOPEFER, Rodolphe (1799-1846), Swiss 
artist and novelist, bom at Geneva, founded 
a boarding-school in 1825, whicdi he con- 
ducted till his death, and in 1832 b^ame 

g ’ofessor of Rhetoric at Geneva Academy. 

e wrote the humorous La Bibliothique de 
man oncle (1832), Nouvelles genevoises 
(1841), Rosa et Gertrude (1846), Ac. His 
own drawings in his Voyages en zig-zag 
(1843-53) are almost better than the text. 
See Lives by Rdave (1886), Blondel Mirabaud 
(1887), Gldckner (1891) and P. Chaponnihre 
(Lausanne 1930). 

TOPLADY* Aiqpistus Mmitamie (1740-78), 
English hymn-writer, bom at rarnham, and 
educated at Westminster and Trinity College. 
Dublin, in 1768 bmme vicar of Broad 
Hembury, Devon, and in 1775 preacher in a 
chapel near Leicester Fields^ London. A 
strenuous defisnder of Calvinism, ho ww a 
bitter controvmialist* His Church of England 
vimUcated from ArminUmism (1769) is 
forgotten ; but no hymn is better know than 
•Rosk of In 175i> 1» pubBAed 

Poems on Sacred Subjects; his Psalms and 
Hymns (177^ was a collection with but few 
of own. See Life by T. Wrig^ (1912). 

41 


TOPINARD, Paul, top-ee-nahr (1830-1911), 
French anthropologist, bora at Isle-Adam 
^ine-et-Loire), took a degree in medicine in 
Paris and urged by his master Broca (q.v.) he 
devoted himself after 1870 to anthropology, 
becoming assistant director and conservator 
of the anthropological laboratory. Hjs works 
include V Anthropologic (1876), Elements 
d'anthropologie gdnirme (1885) and Vhomme 
dans la nature (1891). 

TOPOLSKl, Feliks (1907- ), British painter, 
draughtsman and illustrator, bom in Poland. 
He studied at Warsaw, and in Italy and Paris, 
and came to England in 1935. From 1940 to 
1945 he was an official war artist, and he was 
naturalized in 1947. Lively and sensitive 
drawings by him, depicting everyday life, 
have appeared in many periodicals, and he 
has also designed for the theatre. His works 
are represented in the British Museum and the 
Tate Gallery, London, and his publications 
include Britain in Peace and War (1941), 88 
Pictures (1951) and TopolskVs Chronicles 
(1953- ). 

TORQUEMADAf Tomas de, tor^cay-mah'da 
(1420-98), first inquisitor-general of Spain, 
bom at Valladolid, entered the Dominican 
order and became prior at Segovia. He 
persuaded Ferdinand and Isabella to ask the 
pope to sanction the institution of the ‘ Holy 
Office* of the Inquisition, with himself as 
inquisitor-general. In this office he displayed 
pitiless cruelty. 

TORRICELLI, Evangelista, tor-ree-cheVlee 
(1608-47), Italian physicist and mathe- 
matician, born probaoiy at Faenza, came in 
1627 to Rome, where he devoted himself to 
mathematical studies. His Trattato del Moto 
(1641) led to his being invited by Galileo to 
become his amanuensis; on Galileo's death 
he was appointed mathematician to the 
grand-duke and professor to the Florentine 
Academy. He discovered that, because of 
atmospheric pressure, water will not rise 
above 33 feet in a suction pump. To him we 
owe the fundamental principles of hydro- 
mechanics, and in a letter to Ricci (1644) 
the first description of a barometer or 
‘torricellian tube*. He greatly improved 
both telescopes and microscopes, ana made 
several mathematical discoveries. 
TORRIGIANO, Pietro, tor-ree-Jah'no (c. 
1472-1522), Florentine sculptor, was forced 
to leave hts native city after he had broken 
the nose of his fellow-pupil Mic^langelo in 
a quarrel. After working in Bologna, Siena, 
Rome and in the Netherlands, he came to 
En^and, where he introduced Italian 
Renaissance art. He executed the tombs of 
Margaret Beaufort in Westmin^r Abbey, of 
Henry VII and his queen and of Dr Young 
(now in the Record Office) in 1516. The 
unfinished sarcophagus for Henry VIlFs 
tomb was later used for that of Nel^n. He 
settled in Spain and died in the prisons of die 

Vbcotmt. SeeBYNO. , 

TORSTENfiSON, Lenaard, Count of Ortala 
(1603-51), Swedish general, bom at Torstena, 
accompanied Gustavus Adolphus to Ger- 
many in 1630, and in 1641 was appomted to 
the command of the Swedish army in Gm- 
many. He leaded Sitosia, and, when driven 
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bade by the imperialists, turned and defeated 
them at Breitenfeld (November 2, 1641). 
Next winter he swept the Danes out of 
Holstein, and then drove the Austrians back 
into Bohemia. In 1645 he advanced to the 
wails of Vienna; in 1646 he returned in ill* 
health to Sweden. 

TORU DUTT (1856-77), Indian authoress, a 
precocious Christian Hindu girl, born at 
Calcutta, spent 1869-73 in England and 
France, published a critical essay on Leconte 
de Lisle, and translated portions of the 
Vishnupurana into English blank verse. In 
1876 appeared her Sheaf gleaned in French 
Fields^ in 1879 a romance, Le Journal de 
Mdlle d'Arvers. See Gosse’s Memoir in her 
Ancient Ballads of Hindustan (1882) and Life 
tw Das (1921). 

TOSCANINI, Arturo, tos~kah-nee*nee (1867- 
1957), Italian conductor, bom at Parma, the 
son of a tailor, won a scholarship at the 
Parma conservatory at the age of nine and 
studied the 'cello and composition. While 
on tour with an Italian Opera company, 
presenting Aida in Rio de Janeiro in 1886, 
the audience hooted at the conductor and in 
the crisis the orchestra prevailed upon 
Toscanini to take the rostrum. His impec- 
cable musical memory made it a triumphant 
performance. In 1891 he opened the season 
at the Carlo Felice in Genoa and by 1898 he 
had readied the La Scala, Milan, where he 
remained until 1908, returning (1920-29). 
He conducted at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York (1908-15), the New York 
Pbitharmonied 926-36), at Bayreuth (1 930-3 1) 
and Salzburg (1934-37) festivals, and brought 
into being the National Broadcasting 
Orchestra of America (1937-53). As late as 
1952 he conducted at the Festival Hall, 
London. Toscanini was scornful of any 
need for * interpreting * a work. His fanatical 
concern for musical values made him the 
enemy of exhibitionism, the unremitting slave 
of every detail of the musical score and 
possibly the most tyrannical, yet self-effacing 
and certainly the epeatest conductor of his 
’ tinae. See books by Chotzinoff (1936) and 
R. C. March (1956), 

TOSTl, Sir Francesco Paolo (1846-1916L 
Italian composer, bom at Ortona (Abruzzi), 
became a naturalized British subjea, taught 
the British royal family and was knighted in 
1908. He was the composer of many popular 
towing-room songs, including Good-bye and 
Mattinata* 

TOSTIG, See Harold II. 

TOTLEBEN. SeeToDLzaEN. 
T OTNES ,Eariof. $eeCAREw(2). 
rormb, MkM (d. imx London printer, 
an ori^al member of the Stationers' 
Com|«ny. Ibtusded 1557, published from his 
shop at the Star m Hand in, Fleet Street n 
notable antholoi^ of Hizabethan poetry 

rmti 

toadods^lrek <1864- 
190t)6^ Frebdi painter and lithographer, was 
bofii Noveanber 24 into a wealthy aristocratic 
fantSy at Albi, Physically frail, he was 
ancooraged to engage in traditional field 


sports, hot at the age of fourtcNMl broke boCi 
his ieg^ which then ceased to grow. Froni^ 
1882 he studied under Bonnat and Conpwid 
Paris and in 1884 settled in Montmijltre, „ 
which his paintings and posters were to make 
famous. Degas was the decisive influence 
upon him, but whereas Dem painted the 
worid of ballet from a ballet-lovers theatrical 
point of view, Lautrec*s studies of the 
cabaret-stars,. the prostitutes, the bar-matds, 
the clowns and actors of Montmartre be- 
trayed an unfailing if detached interest in 
the individuality of the human being behind 
the purely prof^sional function. Hence his 
dislike of models, his concentration on the 
human form caught in a charactmsttc 
posture which bis superb draughtsmanship 
facilitated to the neglect of chiaroscuro and 
background effects. Often his studies Verge 
on caricature as in Dolly the English Barttaid 
(1899) which recalte Ho^rih's Shrimp ^irl 
and more tellingly in the haunting study of a 
tired, lifeless cablet star, Jane Avril Leaking 
the Moulin Rouge (r. 1892; Courtama 
Institute, London), after a performan^. 
His revolutionary poster-designs influenced 
by Japanese wood-cuts which flatten and 
simplify the subject-matter also served to 
sharpen his gifts for caricature, as in the 
posters of the music-hail star Aristide Bruant 
(1892) and Yvette Guilb^ (ISW). No one 
has portrayed so effectively the clientele of 
these establishments as Lautrec in Monsieur 
Boileau at the Cdfif (1892; Cleveland), The 
Bar (1898; Zilriciri and the Moulin Rouge 
paintings (1894; diicago, Prague, Ac.). Ih 
1895 he visited London, in 1896 Spain and 
in 1897 Holland. His alcoholism brought 
on a complete breakdown, forcing him to go 
into a sanatorium; he recovered to resume 
his hectic life until his death on September 9, 
1901, from a paralytic stroke brought on by 
venereal disease. His works also depict 
fashionable society. At the Races (1899), &c., 
and he executed remarkable portraits of his 
mother (1887), of Van Gogh in pastel (1887; 
Amsterdam) and of Oscar Wilde, a drawing 
(1899). His life has been the subject of many 
novels and a film, Moulin Rouge* Over 600 
of his works are in the Mus6e Lautrec at Albi, 
including the above-mentioned works, if not 
otherwise stated. See works by M. Joyant 
(Paris 1926-27), G. Mack (1938), J. Lassaigne 
(1939), D, Cooper (1935), P. H. Wilenski 
(1955), L. and B. M. Hanson (1956), H. 
LandhoU (N.Y. 1956) and H. Tietze (1958). 
TOGRGUENIEFF, I^Turosnsv. 
TOURNEFORT, JToceph Fitton de, toorn-for 
(1656-1708), Frendi botanist, born in Aix, 
travelled in Greece, and died professor 
in the College de His system of 

grouping plsiits maintained its ground till 
the time of Linnaeus. 

TOURNEUR, C^, mr^r (c. 1575-1626), 
Bni^h diamattst, served in the Low Coun- 
tries, and died in Ireland, la 1600 he pub- 
lish^ his Trawgfomed M^amorphosis (dis- 
covored In 1872). a satirical poem, maneo by 
pedantic alfeetauona; in lBU^uFtmemlFoem 
on Sir Fi^is Vere; in 1615 an Elegy tyh 
Prince Henry. His fiune rests on two plays, 
the Trage^ (assigned by some 

criUcs to WcMer or Mimfieton), prmted hi 
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^ ^7, and the poorer Atheisms Tragedy^ 
limte^ in 1611. The Revenge'* s Tragedy ^ a 
tang^web of lust and bloody snows tragic 
l&teimty» extreme bitterness x>f mood and 
fie^ strength of phrase. See edition of his 
works by Allardycc NicoU (1930)^ and T. S. 
Biiot StUcted Essays (1932). 

TOURVILLE, Anne Hilarion de Cotentin» 
Comte de« toor-veel (1642-1701), French 
sailor, bom at the Ch&teau Tourville, near 
Coutances. In the year 1690 he inflicted a 
disastrous defeat on the BngUcdi and Dutch 
oil Beachy Head, and cast anchor in Torbay. 
In 1692, Louis XIV having resolved to invade 
England on behalf of James II, Tourville 
sailed from Brest widi forty-two ships of the 
line. The English and Dutch, eighty-two 
ships strong, under Admiral Russell, com- 

g 'etely defeated him off Cape La Hogue 
4ay 19). In 1693, he defeated an Anglo- 
tttch fleet off Cape St Vincent, and a month 
later (June 27), he defeated Rooke in the Bay 
of Lagos, capturing or destroying a large 
part of the Smyrna fleet. Tourville, made a 
Marshal of France, inflicted enormous 
damage on English shipping (1694). See £. 
de Broglie*8 Tourville (1908). 

TOCSSAINT L’OIJVERTURE, Pierre 
Domlnigue, too»sl loo^ver-tUr (1746-1803), 
Negro revolutionary leader (the surname 
from his bravery in once making a breach in 
the ranks of the enemy) was born a slave in 
Haiti* In 1 79 1 , he joinM the negro insurgents 
and in 1797 was made by the French Conven- 
tion commander-tn-chim in the island. He 
drove out British and Spaniards, restored 
order and prosperity, and about 1800 began 
to aim at independence. Bonaparte pro- 
claimed the re-establishment of slavery, 
Toussaint declined to obey, a French force 
defeated him after three months and he was 


Edinburgh, where he built up the Reid 
Synmhony Orchestra. He was knighted in 
1935. He composed an opera. The Bride of 
Dionysusy in 1907-08, a symphony, a piano 
concerto (1903), a *cel]o concerto (for Casals; 
1937), and chamber music. But his fame 
rests largely on his writings, remarkable for 
great musical perception and learning: 
Companion to the Art of Fugue (1931), Essays 
on Musical Analysis (1935-39), and the 
articles on Music in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. He edited Beethoven’s sonatas 
and edited and completed J. S. Bach’s Art of 
Fugue. See Life by Mary Grierson (1952). 

(2) John Cronyn. 1st Baron Tovey 
(1885- ), British admiral, a destroyer cap- 

tain in the first World War, as C.-in-C. of the 
Home Fleet (1941-43) was responsible for 
the operations leading to the sinking of the 
German battleship Bismarck. He became 
admiral of the fleet and G.C.B. in 1943, and 
was created baron in 1946. 

TOWNS, Frimcis (c. 1739-1816), English 
painter, bom probably in London, a land- 
scapist little known until the 20th century, 
when his gift for painting simple but graphic 
water-colours became recognized. Works 
done in Italy, which he visited in 1780, are 
now in the British Museum. 

TOWNSEND. Sir John Sealy Edward (1868- 
1957), Irish physicist, born at Galway, became 
a demonstrator at the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, under Sir J. J. Thomson (q.v.) 
before becoming professor of Physics at 
Oxford (1900). He was elected F.R.S. in 
1903, contributed to the theory of ionization 
of gases by collision and calculated in 1897 
the charge on a single gaseous ion. 

TOWNSHEND. (1) Charles, Ind Viscoont 
Towni^aid (1674-1738), English statesman. 


treacherously arrested, sent to France, and 
flung into a damp, dark dungeon near 
Besaneon, where he died after months, 
April 27, 1803. See his Mirholres (1853), 
C. L. R. James, The Black Jacobins (1938), 
and J. G. Leyburn, The Haitian People 

Thomas Erederlek (1855-1929), Eng- 
lish historian, bom in London, was educated 
at $t Olave’s School, Southwark, and Balliol 
Ckillege, Oxford. Professor at Manchester 
(1890-1925), he wrote Chapters in the 
Administrative History of Memaeval England 
(1920-33), in which he first used household 
and wardmbc accounts in the public record 
ofke, becoming with this scholarly work die 
leading authority cm Epcdish mediaeval 
history. See his Collect^ Papers (1932 et 

(1) She Donald F^rancis (1873-^1940), 
English pianist, composer and writer on 
mtiiic, was born at Eton. He studied mdiat 
Pirratt at Windsor and Pany at Balliol; and 
he was influence ^ Joarium and, perhaps 
over-long, hy Miss Weisse, a s^iooi^mlsrieSi 
to whom Tovey owed his muripal eduoation 
and upbringing imtit he was nineteen. He 
made his professkmat ddbut as;a pianist is 
1900, but nis repute^ stood IdiM on ^ 
Contlfieiit than in England, wdm m 
mAM erudition annoyed the orldi^ In 
1914 he boAm ftemux of Music at 


ted at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1687, he succeeded his father. Sir Horatio, 
who, though a Presbyterian, bad zealously 
supported the Restoration and been made 
baron (1661) and viscount (1682). Charles 
entered public life as a Tory, but soon, as a 
disciple of Lord Somers (q.v.), co-operated 
with the Whigs. He was one of the com- 
missioners for the Union with Scotland 
(1707), was joint-plenipotentiary with Marl- 
borough at The Hague, and negotiated the 
Barrier-Treaty with the states-general. Dis- 
missed in 1712 on die formation of the Harley 
ministry, Townshend obtained the ccmfldence 
of the Elector of Hanover, who, on his 
succession as George 1, made him secretary 
of state. With StanhoM, he formed a Whig 
ministry, which had Walpole, ht$ brother-in- 
law, for chancellor of the Exchequer and 
which passed the Septminial Act (1/16). He 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (1717) and, 
though . he had been dismissed for not 
supporting the government^ became president 
of theCouncii and secretaiy for the Northerii 
Depaitmeni. His reputarion unsullied by the 
Soudi Sea scandal, he became secreta^ of 
stmeip ITllybutrimred bt 1730 to Rainham, 
and improve ^ rotation of 

^^Idwfiea <1725-47), Eni^sik statesman, 
grandson of (1), enteied the of Com- 
moss in 1747. Bute gained him over firenn 
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Pitt by Uie offer of the post of secretary at 
war; but on Bute’s resignation in 1763 he 
was appointed first lord of trade and the 
plantations. In the Chatham ministry of 
1766 he became chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the Lower House. Chatham 
relaxed his grip of affairs, Townshend 
carried those taxation measures that led to 
the separation of the American colonies. He 
was about to form a ministry when he died. 
A brilliant speaker, who by witty irrelevancies 
was able to intoxicate the House of Commons, 
as in his famous ' champagne speech ‘ 
(1767), supposedly on the affairs of the East 
India Company. He was, according to Earl 
Russell, * a man utterly without principle, 
whose brilliant talents only made more 
prominent his want of truth, honour and 
consistency*. See Life by P. Fitzgerald 
(1866), 

(3) Sir Charles Vere Ferrers (1861-19241, 
British soldier, great-great-grandson of (4), 
whose Military Life (1901) he wrote, joined 
the Indian army and held Chitral Fort for 46 
days (1895). As major-general in 1915, in 
conjunction with naval forces up the Tigris 
he took Amara. Defeated at Ctesiphon, he 
fell back upon Kut, where he held out for a 
month before surrendering. He was M.P, 
from 1920. See his My Campaign in Mesa- 
potamia (1920). 

(4) George, 4th Viscount and 1st Marquess 
(1724-1807), English soldier, brother of (2), 
was educated at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He fought at Culloden, but retired 
owing to a difference with the Duke of 
Cumberland (q.v.). He was brigadier- 
general under Wolfe at Quebec, and, after 
Wolfe’s death, assumed the command. As 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland (1767-72), he 
tried to break down the ^vernment by 
* undertakers *, but his habits became 
dissipated and he was recalled. He was 
created marquess (1786). See Military Life 

AnioM (1852-83), English 
economic historian and social reformer, 
uncle of (2), bom in London, lectured in 
economic history at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and to numerous workers’ adult education 
classes, and undertook social work in the 
east end of London with Samuel Barnett 
(q.v.). He is bc»t known as the coiner of the 
phrase and author of The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England (1884). Toynbee Hall, a 
university settlement in Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, was founded in his memory in 1885. 
See Lives by F. C. Montague (1^89) and 
Viscount Milner (1895). His brother, Paget 
(1855-1932), was a biographer and authority 
on the woriu of Dante. 

(2) Amold Joseph (188^ ), EngUsb 

historian, nwhew of (1), bom in London, 
educated at Winchester and Balliol College, 
Chfford, of adiicli he became a fellow, marrted 
in 1913 a dauiditer of Oilb^ Murray 

^^^^dd^wafe^and attend^^^ Paris 

K conferences (1919 and 194Q. He was 
» profbssor of Modem Greek and 
Byzantine History at London (1919->2^ and 
dfirectoyr and leseardi professor of the 
IRo^l iMtitMte of Intematioiial Affairs, 


London (1925-55). Profound scholarship 
in the histories of world civilizations coih- 
bined with the wide sweep of a neiukmeta- 
physical turn of mind produced the mllliant, 
if later unfashionable, historical writing and 
synthesis on the grand scale, the monumental, 
ten-volume History of the World (1934-54), 
echoes of which reverberated through the 
stimulating and controversial B.B.C. Keith 
Lectures, The World and the West (1952). 
His numerous works include Greek Historical 
Thought (1924), War and Civilisation (1951), 
and he edited the annual Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs (1920-38). He was made a 
C.H. in 1956. 

TRADESCANT, John (1608-62), English 
naturalist, bom at Meopham, Kent, thelson 
of Charles I’s Dutch gardener, whons he 
succeeded, gave his collection of specimns 
from Virginia to Elias Ashmole (q.v.). \ 

TRAHERNE, Thomas, tri-harn' (c, lo36-M), 
English poet, a Hereford shoemaker’s s6n, 
studied at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
became rector of Credenhilt and in 1667 
chaplain to the lord keeper of the gredt 
seal. Sir Orlando Bridgeman. He wrote 
Centuries of religious meditations in prose, 
as well as poetry, full of the strikingly original 
imagery of the mystic, yet a mystic who as a 
* Christian Epicurean ’ was prepared to give 
Thanksgiving for the Body. See critical 
biography by G. 1. Wade (1944), study by 
G. E. Willet and a complete collection of his 
works ed. H. M. Margoliouth (1958). 

TRAILL, Henry Duff (1842-1900), English 
journalist and man of letters, was bom at 
Blackhcath and educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School and St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He wrote The New Lucian (1884, 
1 899) and several biographies. He was editor 
of The Observer (1889-91) and of Social 
England (1893-97). 

TRAJAN, Marcus Ulpios Trajanini, tra/JM 
(c. 53-11 'H, Roman emperor, was bom near 
Seville. Gaming distinction in the Parthian 
and German campaigns, he was made 
praetor and consul (91), was adopted (97) by 
Nerva as his colleague and successor, and 
became sole ruler in 98. In 101 Trajan set 
out on his campaign against the Dacians. 
The struggle was long and fierce; but the 
Romans at last gained a decisive superiority, 
and in a second campaign (105) completely 
subdued their opponents, whose country 
became the Roman province of Dacia. In 
113 the emperor left Italy for his gmt 
exp^tion in the East, directed mainly 
against the ParUuans. He made Armenia 
and Mesopotamia into Roman provinces, 
but met with some defeats, as at Ctesiphon 
which he captured (115). Meanwhile the 
Jews rose in Cyprus and Gyrene; other 
enemies took advantage of tne emperor’s 
absence; and Trajan, already in failing 
health, set sail for Italy, but died at Selinus in 
Cilicia, August 117. Though most of 
Tnjan’s relgii was spent in me field, 
internal administration was excellent. In- 
forms were Severely punished and peculat- 
^ govemofs of provinces prosecuted. 
The beautiiVing of Rome was carried on; 
the emote was traversed in ail directions by 
new nuBtary routes; canals, bridges, and 
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harbours were constructed, new towns built 
the Pontine Marshes partially drained, and 
the mgnificent * Forum Traiani* erected. 
T>ajia'8 mildness and moderation were 
proverbial* thou^ he persecuted Christianity 
as subversive of the state. See works by 
Francke (2nd ed. 1840), Dierauer (1868), 
De la Berge (1877), and chaps. 8-12 of B. W. 
Hender8on*s Five Roman Emperors (1927). 

TRAPASSI, Pietro. Sec Metastasio. 

TRAUBE, trow'bi, (1) Ludwig (1818-76), 
German pathologist, brother of (2), born at 
Ratibor, became professor at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm Institute (1853) and at the university 
(1872), both at Berlin. He pioneered the 
study of experimental pathology in Germany. 

(2) Moritz (1826-94), German chemist, 
brother of (1), bom at Ratibor, at Breslau 
made artificial semipermeable membranes 
and so made possible the determination of 
osmotic pressures. 

TRAVERS, (1) Ben (1886- ), English 

dramatist and novelist, bom at Hendon, 
educated at Charterhouse, served in the 
R.A.F. in both world wars and was awarded 
the Air Force Cross (1920). A master of 
light farce, he wrote to suit the highly 
individual comic talents of Ralph Lynn, 
Robertson Hare and Tom Walls in such 
pieces as A Cuckoo in the Nest (1925), 
Rookery Nook (1926), Thark (1927), Plunder 
(1928), &c., which played in the Aldwych 
Theatre, London, for many years and many 
of which were filmed, 

(2) Morris William (1872- ), English 

chemist, bom at London and educated at 
Blundells, London, and Nancy, was an 
authority on glass technology. Professor 
at Bristol (1904-37), he was technical con- 
sultant to the Ministry of Supply (1940-45). 
He discovered, with Ramsay, the inert gases 
krypton, xenon and neon (1894-1908), and 
investigated the phenomena of low tem- 
peratures. He wrote The Discovery of the 
Rare Cases (1928) and a Life of Sir William 
Ramsay (1956). 

TREDGOLD, Thomas (1788-1829), English 
engineer and cabinet-maker, bom at Brandon 
(Durham), became a carpenter and studied 
building construction and science in London. 
His Elementary Principles of Carpentry 
(1820) was the first serious manual on the 
sublet. He also wrote manuals on cast iron 
(1821), The Steam En^ne (1827), &c. 

TKE, Sir Herbert l^bohm (1853-1917), 
English actor-manager, half-brother of Sir 
Max Bderbohm {q.v.i, born in London. 
After a commercial education in Germany, 
he took to the sta^ and scored his first 
success as Spalding in The Private Secretary, 
In 1887 be took over the Haymarket theatre 
until in 1897, with the box-office success of 
Trilby^ he built His Majesty’s theatre, where 
be rivalled, by his mastery of stage-craft, the 
Shakespearean productions of Irving at the 
Lyceum. A great characterer actor, Svengali, 
Falstaif, Hamlet, Fagin, Shylock, Malvolio, 
Micawber were all grist to his mill. He 
scored a tremendous success when he first 
produced Shaw’s Pygmalion in 1914. See 
his Memoirs, ed. Sir Max Beerbohm (1920), 
and Life by Hesketh Pearson (195Q. His 
wifb HehMi Maud (1864-1937), whom he 


married in 1883, excelled in such comic rdles 
as Mrs Quickly, Mrs Malaprop and Lady 
Teazle. She directed Wyndhara’s theatre 
from 1902 and made her last professional 
appearance in the film The Private Life of 
Henry (1936). 

TREGELLES, Samuel Prideaux, -geTis (1813- 
1875), English biblical scholar, bom of 
Quaker parentage at Falmouth, wrote a 
critical edition of the Greek New Testament 
(1857-72). 

TREITSCHKE, Heinrich von, trJtsh'ke (1834- 
1896), German historian, bora at Dresden, 
studied at Bonn, Leipzig, Ttibingen and 
Heidelberg, and became a professor at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau (1863), Kiel (1866), 
Heidelberg (1867) and Berlin (1874). He 
succeeded Ranke in 1886 as Prussian historio- 
grapher. A member of the Reichstag 1871- 
1888, he died at Berlin. His chief work 
History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century 
(1879-94; trans. 1915-18), though written 
from the dogmatic Pmssian viewpoint, is of 
great literary and historical value, and his 
method, scope and treatment of the subject 
have been compared to that of Macaulay in 
his History of England, An ardent believer 
in a powerful Germany with a powerful 
empire, and in the necessity of war to achieve 
and maintain this, his writings had a strong 
influence before the First World War. 
See his Politics (trans. 1916); Adolf Hausrath 
Treitschke: his Life and Work tra(ns. 1914); 
and H. W. C. Davis on his Political Thought 
(1914). 

TRELAWNY, (1) Edward John (1792-1881), 
English author and adventurer, born of a 
famous Cornish family, entered the navy at 
eleven but deserted, and lived a life of des- 
perate enterprise in Eastern seas. In 1821 
he made the acquaintance of Shelley at Pisa, 
and helped to bum the drowned poet’s body. 
Next year he accompanied Byron to Greece, 
and remained there some time after Byron’s 
death. He travelled in America, lived a while 
in Italy, eloped about 1841 with Lady Goring, 
and spent his last years in Monmouthshire or 
Sussex. His Adventures of a Younger Son 
(1830; new ed. 1890) was based on his own 
youth; his Recollections of Shelley and Byron 
(1858) was recast in 187&. See his Letters 
(1911), and Life by H. J. Massingham (1930). 

(2) Sir Jonathan, 3rd Baronet (1650-1721), 
English divine, became bishop in turn of 
Bristol (1685), Exeter (1688) and Winchester 
(1707). Though intensely loyal to the crown, 
he was one of the seven bishops tried under 
James II, and is the hero of R. S. Hawker’s 
ballad, * And shall Trelawny die? ’ 

TRENCH, (1) Frixleridt Herbert (1865-1923), 
Irish poet, dramatist and producer, bora 
at Avoncore, County Cork, educated at 
Haileybury and Keble College, Oxford, 
wrote volumes of verse, Deir^e Wed (1900) 
and New Poems (1907), Jtc., and was artistic 
director of the Haymai^et theatre (1909-11). 
See French study by A. Chevalley (1925). 

(2) iMcliard Chenevix (1807-86), £rish 
divine, philologist and poet, was bora at 
Dublin. Educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge he became curate in 
1841 to Satnuel Wilberfbroe. During 1S35^ 
1846 he published six volumes of poetry 
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reissued in 1865. In 1845 he became rector 
of Itchenstoke ; in 1 847 Theological professor 
in K.in^*s College, London; in 1856 dean of 
Westminster; and from 1864 to 1884 he was 
archbishop of Dublin. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. In philology he con- 
trived to fascinate bis readers with the * fossil 
poetry and fossil history imbedded in 
language % and the Oxford English Dictionary 
was begun at his suggestion. His principal 
works are Notes on the Parables (1841), Notes 
on the Miracles (1846), The Study of Words 
(1851), Lessons in Proverbs (1853), New 
Testament Synonyms (1854), Life and Genius 
of Calderdn (1856), Select Glossary of English 
Words (1859), Studies on the Gospels (1867), 
Slc, See his Letters and Memorials (1888). 

TRENCHARD, Hugh Montague, 1st Viscount 
Drenchard (1873-1956), British service chief. 
Marshal of the R.A.F., entered the Forces in 
1893, serving on the N.W. Frontier, in South 
Africa, and with the West African Frontier 
Force. His early interest in aviation led to 
his appointment as assistant commandant, 
Central Flying School (1913-14), and to his 
posting as the first general officer com- 
manding the R.F.C. in the field. Chief of the 
Air Stan between 1919 and 1929, his subse- 
quent work as commissioner of the metro- 
TOlitan police did nothing to obscure his 
fame as the ‘ Father of the R.A.F. though 
he carried out a number of far-reaching 
reforms, including the establishment of the 
Police College at Hendon. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1930 and awarded the O.M. 
in 1951. 

TRENCK, (1) Frana, Baron, or Freiherr von 
der (171 1-49), Austrian adventurer, was bora 
at Reggio in Calabria, where his father was an 
Austrian general. At sixteen he entered the 
army, but soon had to leave it, as likewise 
the service of Russia. In the Austrian war of 
succession he raised (1741) at his own cost a 
body of Pandours, who were even more 
distinguished for cruelty than for daring. 
On September 7, 1742, he attacked and 
destroyed Cham, in the Palatinate, and in 
1745 he offered to capture Frederick the 
Great, and did secure the king^s tent and 
mpeh booty. He was suspected, however, of 
treadhery, and imprisoned, escaped, but was 
recaptured, and condemned to lifelong 
imprisonment on the Spielberg at Brilnn, 
where he poisoned himself. his Auto- 
biography (1748; new ed. 1807), and Life 
by L O. Texchn^ (1927). 

(Z) Rrledricii, Baron (1726-94), German 
adventurer, a cousin of (1), 110111 at Kdnti^- 
berg, the son of a Prussian major-general, 
ki 1742 enteied the army, and two years 
afterwards attempted an intrigue with the 
Princess Amalie. The di^overy of a com»- 
pondeooe with his Austrian cousin led to his 
unpdtonment at Gfata, whence In 1746 he 
escaped to take service with Russia and 
Austria. Having returned^ to Prussia on 

^ ^St (1754» aiitf^ 

his to esi»po was heavitv irmied. 

in and at Ai^- 
aS jg wine ajieichant. Haying 

. voh^d 10 Paris hi he wa$,siiiUotmcd 
Robespism as a pcfittical agmit. See his 


autobiography (1787), abridged by Muriray 
(1927). 

TRENT. Sec Boot. 

TREVELYAN, -ve/S (1) Sir Charles llftrard^ 
Ist Bart, (1807-86), En^ish admit(»trator, 
father of (4), educated at Chafterhouse 
and Haileybury, became a writer in the 
Bengal civil service, assistant-secretary to the 
Treasury (1840-59), governor of Madras 
(1859-60) and Indian finance-minister (1862- 
1865), when he carried out great social 
reforms and a public works programme. He 
had married Hannah Moore^ Macaulay’s 
rister, in 1834. He was created a bardnet in 
1874 and wrote on Indian education (1838), 
dtc. I 

(2) Sir Charles Philips* 3rd Bart. (1870- 
1958), English politician, son of (4)1 and 
brother of (3) and (5), was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Oimbi 
entered Parliament in 1899 and in 
became Liberal parliamentary secrets 
the Board of Education. He resigned in 
disapproving of war with Germsmy. Fi 
1922 he sat as a Labour M*P. and becai 
president of the Board of Education (1924, 
1929-31), but lesigncd when his School 
Attendance Bill was rejected. He was lord 
lieutenant of Northumberland (1930-49). 

(3) George Macaulay (1876- ), English 

historian, son of (4), born at StratforcTon- 
Avon, was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was elected 
Master (1940-51). He served in the First 
World War and was regius professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge (1927-40). 
He IS probably best known for his English 
Social History (1944), in which his con- 
siderable literary gifts find full expression ; it 
is a companion volume to his History of 
England (1926). Other works include studies 
of Garibaldi (1907, 1909, 1911), Lives of 
John Bright (1913) and his father, G. O. 
Trevelyan (1932), British History in the 
Nineteenth Century (1922), &c., and several 
volumes of lectures and essays, including an 
autobiography (1949). He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1930 and elected F.R.S. in 1950. 
See study by Plumb (1951). 

(4) Sir George Otto, 2nil Bart. (1838-1928), 
English statesman, son of (1) and father of 
(2)^ (3) and (5), born at Rothley Temple. 
Leicestershire, and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He entered 
parliament in 1865 as a Liberal and became 
a lord of the Admiralty (1868-70), parliamen- 
tary secretary to the same 088(>-82), chief- 
secretary for Iceland (1882-'84) and a secre- 
tary for Scotland (188^ 1892-95). He wrote 
a number of historical works, among them a 
Life of his unde, Macaulay (1876^1908), a 
Life of Fox (18801 and the American devolu- 
tion (1909), dtc. ife was awarded the O.M. 
In 1911. ^ Life by his son (3) (193». 

(5) Robert Calverley (1872-1951), English 
poet and playwright, son of (4), educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
wrote volumes of vei^ Mallow and Asphodel 
(1898), m Brkk of Dhnysus (1912) ^t to 
music by Tovey (q.v.L itc., tranrintions from 
Leoparaj; wSuffbOit (1944) a cpUo^ofi 

Sr Slra^Hfcfc, Mtn <18S3-1923). 
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English surmn, Ikhh at Dorchester, was 
educated in London, became professor at the 
BmiI College of Surgeons. He was a 
. founder of the British Rm Cross Society and 
made improvements in operations for 
appendicitis. 

TREVIRANUS, -rah^ (1) Ck>ttfrM ReHihold 
(1776-1837), German biologist and anatomist 
brother of (2), bom at Bremen, wrote an 
important work on biology (1802-22) and 
made histological and anatomical studies of 
vertebrates. 

(2) Ludolf Christian (1779-1864), German 
naturalist, brother of (1), was bora at Bremen 
and was professor at Bremen, Rostodc, 
Breslau and Bonn. He is known for his 
discoveiy of intercellular spaces. 

TREVISA. See John OF Trevisa. 


TREVITHICK, Richard (1771-1833), English 
engineer and inventor, born at Illogan, 
Redruth, became a mining engineer at 
Penzance, and in 1796-1801 invented a 
steam-carriage, which ran between Camborne 
and Tuckingmill at from four to nine miles 
an hour, and which in 1803 was run from 
Leather Lane to Paddington by Oxford 
Street. He was in Peru and Costa Rica 
1816-27, where his engines were introduced 
into the silver-mines. The development of 
the high-pressure engine was largely due to 
him. See Life by his son (1872), study by 
Dickinson and Titley (1934). 

TREVOR, Sir John (c. 1637-1717), English 
politician, was in 1685 elected Speaker, and 
made master of the Rolls. Thoufi^ a minion 
of Judge Jeffreys, he was again Speaker 
(1690-95). For accepting a bribe as first 
commissioner of the court of Chancery, he 
was expelled from parliament in 1695; he 
still, however, retained the mastership of the 
Rolls. 

TRIBONIANUS (d. c. a.o. 544), Roman 
jurist, born, probably, in Pampbylia, held 
various offices under the Emperor Justinian, 
and is famous through ht$ labours on 
Justinian’s Code and the Pandects. 
TRICOUPIS. Spyridon, trhkoo'pees (1788- 
1873), Greek statesman and writer, born at 
Missolonght, was private secretary to Lord 
Guilford in the Ionian Isles, studied in Rome, 
Paris and London, and joined the patriots 
on the outbreak or the war of independence 
(1821). He was thrice envoy-extraordinary 
to London, was minister of foreign affairs and 
of public instruction (1843), vice-president of 
^Sepate (1 844-49), and envoy-extraordinary 
to Paris (1850). His Speeches appeared in 
1836; fals History of me Greek Revolution 
in 1^53-57. His son, CharUaiMi (1832-96), 
was foreign mmister (1866) and premier 
repeatedly in 1875-95. 

TRILLING, Lionel (1905- ), American 
author and critic, was educated at Columbia 
University, where he was professor of English 
from 1948. He wrote literary studies on 
Matthew Arnold (1939), Forster (1948), The 
Liberal Imagination (1950), The Opposing Self 
(1955) and A Gathering of Fugitives (1957), 
TRIVET, or Tlwet, Ni&las (fl. 1300), an 
English Dominican friar, who wrote Annals 
n36-iflo7'” covering the period 

TROCHU/ Loiils Jolea, tnhsha (1815-90, 


French soldier, bora at Palais (Morbihan), 
after serving as adjutant to Lamoricidre, and 
to Bugeaud in Algeria, in the Crimea became 
general of brigade, and distinguished himself 
at the Malakoff (1 855). As general of division 
he fought at Solferino (1859), and after the 
peace entered the ministry of war. But the 
unpalatable truths contained in his Varmie 
franpaise en 1867 set the court against him. 
In 1870 he received a command at Toulouse, 
on August 17 was made governor of Paris, 
and under the republic became chief of the 
national defence. Regarded as over- 
cautious and timid, he probably saw but 
too well the hopelessness of his task. He 
resigned the governorship in January 1871, 
but remained president of the national 
defence until 1872. Works by him in his 
own defence are Pour la viriti et pour la 
Justice (1873) and La Politique et le Siige de 
Paris (1874). 

TROLLOPE, (1) Anthony (1815-82), English 
novelist, was bora in London. His Auto* 
biography tells the story of family misfortunes 
through the mismanagement of the father 
but relieved by the mother’s industry as a 
novelist. Anthony endured all the misery of 
bcinc transferred from Harrow to Winchester 
and hack to Harrow and finally sharing his 
family’s exite in Belgium for a time. We may 
divide his career thereafter into two periods — 
the year of his admission to the Post Office 
(3834), which entailed service in Ireland, to 
the publication of The Warden, the first of 
the Barsetshire series, in 1855; and thence- 
forward as the immensely successful novelist 
and clubman who still retains his enthusiasm 
for his official work. His devotion to hunting 
is reflected in many of his novels. He married 
a Miss Hesettine in 1844 and was eminently 
happy in his family. His first two novels. 
The Maedermots of Ballycloran (1847) and 
The Kellys and the O' Kellys (1848), were not 
successful, though in character-drawing and 
episodes they foreshadow the great senes to 
come. The simple story of Hiram’s Hospital 
in The Warden gave Trollope the chance ta 
introduce three of the great characters in 
fiction — Mr Harding, who appears in all the 
Barchester series; Archdeacon Grantley, a 
study in ecclesiastical politics and the old 
Bishop who is to appear prominently in 
Barchester Towers with his redoubtable wife 
and finish greatly in the superb duel with her 
in The Last Chronicle, though this is as 
much Mr Crawley’s book as it is Mrs 
Proudie’s or the bishop’s. The six novels of 
the series— 7%e Warden, Barchester Towers, 
Framiey Parsonage, Doctor Thorne, Last 
Chronicle of include also The 

Smalt House at AlHngton which, however, 
does not * breathe Bamester air ’ but whidi 
introduces two characters that are to be vm 
important in the political series which 
followed. The Eustace Diamonds and Can 
You Forgive Her? are usually included in this 
series, but for the general reader they are 
Phineas Finn, Phineas Redux, The Prime 
Minister and The Duke's Children, In these 
fine novels Ptantagenet Palliser, heir of the 
Duke of Omnium, and Lady Gtencora 
emerge as Trollope’s finest creations— so he 
thouiht himself— and they had fignred in 
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The Small House though in a much meaner four dayg* fight (June 1 to 4, 166d) off the 
way. These political novels occupy Trol- Downs, and won fame in the battles against 
lope's middle period from, say, Phineas Finn the combined English and French Beets, 
(1869), to The Duke's Children (1880), June 7 and 14, 1673. On a visit to England in 
though we should perhaps date it from hts 1675 he was created baron by Charles II and 
meeting with Thackeray which resulted in the was appointed lieutenant governor of the 
serial appearance of Framley Parsonage in United Provinces (1676). 

Cornhilf in 1864. Trollope employed the (2) Maarten Harpeilazoon (1597-1653), 
political novels to express his views on public Dutch admiral, father of (1), born at Briel, 
questions, and he does make us feel the went to sea as a child with his father, was 
atmosphere of Westminster and introduce captured by an English cruiser, and com- 
us to the great political houses and dubs, pelted to serve two years as a cabin-boy. In 
But the hero of the first two, Phineas Finn 1624 he was in command of a frigate; 
is poor stuff and the questions broached, lieutenant admiral, he defeated a superior 
chiefly Church reform, are rather nebulous. Spanish fleet off Gravelines in 1639. The 
It is in The Prime Minister and The Duke's same year he defeated another fleet off the 
Children that Palliser and Lady Glencora Downs, and captured thirteen richly-ladm 
emerge as finished studies of rectitude in high galleons. On May 19, 1652, he was worst^ 
places. Michael Sadleir has done something by an English fleet under Blake. In Novent 
to correct the notion that the latest novels ber he again encountered Blake in the Strait 
are of no account The Way We Live Now of Dover, this time successfully, but whethet 
(1875), Dr Worth's School (1881), Mr Tromp actually sailed up the Channel with a 
Scarborough's Family (1883), his ‘ troubled’ broom at his masthead, to denote that he\ 
novels, show new range and new interests, had swept the enemy from the seas, is\ 
and Ayala's Angela published a year before uncertain. On February 18, 1653, Blake, ' 
his death, returns to the charming manner of with Monk and Deane, defeated Tromp off 
the Barsetshire series with a wealth of new Portland, after an obstinate three cays' 
characterization. Michael Sadleir’s Trollope: contest. On June 2 and 3 another temfic 
a Commentary (1928, revised 1945) is the battle between Tromp and Deane took place 
definitive work on Trollope. See also off the North Foreland, the Dutch being 
Letters^ ed. Brook-Booth (1951), Auto^ defeated. In the final battle with Monk, 
biography (World’s Classics, 19i6), and July 31, 1653, off the coast of Holland, the 
studies by Charles Morgan (1946), Page Dutch lost thirty mcn-of-war, but their 
(1950) and B. C. Brown (1950); also studies greatest loss was Tromp, who died in the 
by two novelists, Hugh Walpole (1928), battle, shot through the heart. See Tramp's 
Elizabeth Bowen (a dialogue) and B. A. o//dJP, ed. C. R. Boxer (1930). 

Booth (1959). TROTZENDORF. See Friedland. 

(2) loanees (1780-1863), nie Milton, TROTSKY, Leon, alias of Le? Davidovich 

English novelist, mother of (1) and (4), was Bronstein (1879-1940), Russian Jewish revolu- 
bom at Stapleton near Bristol. In 1809 lionary, born in Yanovka in the Ukraine 
she married Thomas Anthony Trollope and educated in Odessa. At the age of 
(1774^1835), a barrister and fellow of New nineteen he was arrested as a member of a 
College, Oiuord. In 1827 he fell into dire Marxist group and was sent to Siberia. He 
financial distress, which was not relieved by escaped in 1902, joined Lenin in London, and 
a removal to Cincinnati. During her three in the abortive 1905 revolution became 
years in the States, Mrs Trollope amassed the president of the first Soviet in St Petersburg, 
material for her Domestic Manners of the Escaping from a further exile period tn 
Americans (1832), a book much resented in Siberia, he became a revolutionary journalist 
America. Left a widow in 1835, she eventu- among Russian 6migr6s in the West. After 
ally settled in Florence (1843), where she the March 1917 revolution he returned to 
diM. Of her novels, the most successful Russia, joined the Bolshevik party and with 
were The Vicar of Wrexhill (1837), The Widow Lenin was mainly responsible for organizing 
Banusby (1839), with its sequel. The Widow the November Revolution. As commissar 
Married ilB40), In all she wrote 115 volumes, for foreign affairs he conducted negotiations 
now mostly forgotten. with the Germans for the peace treaty of 

(3) Shr Honry (1756-1839), English sailor, Brest-Litovsk. In the civil war Trotsky as 

in 1796 with the Glatton defeated seven commissar for War brought the Red Army 
French vessels off Helvoetsluys, and next of 5,(X)0,000 men into being from a nucleus 
year brought information to Duncan that of 7000 men. On Lenin’s death in 1924 
led to '^e victo^ of Camperdown. Long Trotsky’s influence began to decline. Within 
troubled by gout, he blew out his brains. two years Stalin had ousted him from the 

(4) Tbaam Adolpta (1810-92). English Politbureau and in 1927 he was exiled to 
author, son of (2) and brother of (1), was Central Asia. His repetition of Lenin’s 

/educated at Winchester and Oxford. In 1841 warnings against Stalin, and his condemna- 
he set^ at Florcmoe, where his house was a tion of Stalin’s autocratic ambitions, led to 
meetslig'place for many writers, Enf^ish and Trotsky’s expulsion from Russia in 1929. 
forefi^. In 1890 he returned to England, He continued to agitate and intrigue as an 
at Citfton. He wrote works on exile in several countries. In 1937, having 
lu&n snbjeets, induding a Life of Pius IX^ been sentenced to death in his absence by a 
and nmny novm such as Marietta and The Soviet court, he found asylum in Mexico 
GwetmSk City. There he was assassinate in 1940 by 

flU>MF 4 (f)Opiiiaai (1629^1), Dutch sailor, Ramon del Rio (alias Jacques Momaid). 
t!lietonof|^),fharedlhiegloryofdeRayter’s Ruffiless, energetic, a superb orator and 
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messianic visionary, ’ Trotsky inspired as 
much confidence in Lenin as he awakened 
mistrust in the still wilier Stalin. In his later 
years he was the focus of those Communists, 
Russian and otherwise, who opposed the 
endless opportunism of Stalin. He was the 
revolutionary ‘ pur sang ’—and a writer of 
power, wit and venom. His publications 
include History of the Russian Revolution 
(1932) The Revolution Betrayed (1937), Stalin 
(1948) and Diary in Exile (trans. 1959). See 
I. Deutscher, The Prophet Armed (1954) and 
The Prophet Unarmed 

TROYON, Constant, trwah-yd (1810-65), 
French painter of landscapes and particularly 
of animals, bom at Sevres. Many of his 
paintings are in the Louvre. Cattle in Stormy 
Weather and Watering Cattle are in the 
Wallace Collection, London. 

TROBNER, Nicholas (1817-88), German 
publisher, born at Heidelberg, came to 
London in 1843, and started his business in 
1852 and developed a business connection in 
the United States. An oriental scholar, he 
published a series of oriental texts as well 
as works for the Early English Text Society. 
The business was merged in 1889 to become 
Regan Paul, Trench, Trilbner & Co. 

TRUMAN, Harry S. (1884- ), 32nd 

president of the United States, was born at 
Lamar, Missouri, and was educated at 
Independence, Mo. After the First World 
War, in which he was an artillery captain on 
the Western Front, be returned to nis farm 
and later went into partnership in a men’s 
clothing store in Kansas City which failed. 
In 1922 he became judge for the Eastern 
District of Jackson County, Mo., and in 1926 
presiding judge, a post he held till 1934 when 
Missouri elected him to the U.S, Senate. He 
was re-elected in 1940 and was chairman of 
the special committee investigating defence 
which was said to have saved the u.S. more 
than 1,000,000,000 dollars. He was elected 
vice-president in 1944 and became president 
in April 1945 on the death of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He was re-elected in 
November 1948 in a surprise victory over 
Thomas E. Dewey, which made nonsense of 
Dr Gallup's forecasts. As the ’everyday 
American * who became president, Truman 
astonished bis earlier critics. Few presidents 
have had to take so many historically 
important decisions — dropping the first atom 
bomb on Japan; pushing through Congress 
a huge post-war loan to Britain; making a 
rnsjor change in U.S. policy towards Russia, 
signalized by the ’ Truman doctrine send- 
ing U.S. troops on behalf of the U.N. to 
withstand the Communist invasion of South 
Korea; dismissing General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from all his commands in 1951. For 
seven crucial years President Truman, who 
called himself^ the hired man of 150,(X)0,000 
people % held Che American people together 
while new alignments were taking shape. He 
did not stand for rejection in 1952 and 
retired to Independence. Later he became a 
strong critic of the Eisenhower Republican 
administration. See his autobiography (2 
vols. 1955-56), and The Mm of Indepetmnee 
by Jemathan Daniels, and Mr Pretddem^ by 
WilUam Hittmmi (1957). 


TRUMBULL, (1) James Hammond (1821-97)* 
American philologist and historian, bom at 
Stonington, Conn., was an authority on the 
languages of the North American Indians, 
on which he wrote several works. 

(2) John (1750-1831), American lawyer 
and poet, wrote a satire on educational 
methods. The Progress of Dullness (1772-7^, 
and a revolutionary satire, McFingal (1775- 
1782), in imitation of Butler’s Hudibras, 
See Life by A. Cowie (1936). 

(3) John (1756-1843), American historical 
painter, son of (4), born at Lebanon, Conn., 
served in the Revolutionary War as colonel 
and deputy adjutant-general. The war 
inspired him to paint many historical pieces. 
Sec his Autobiography (1841). 

(4) Jonathan (1710-85), American patriot, 
father of (3), born at Lebanon, Conn., was 
judge, deputy-governor, and governor of 
Connecticut, and took a prominent part in 
the war of independence. ‘ Brother Jona- 
than ’, the personification of the United 
States, was once thouglit, but erroneously, to 
refer to him. See Life by J. Trumbull 
(1919). 

TRYON, Sir George (1832-93), English sailor, 
bom at Bulwick Park, Northants, became an 
admiral in 1884 and commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean in 1891. By his mistaken 
order during manoeuvres, his ship, the iron- 
clad Victoria was rammed and sunk. He and 
most of the crew perished. See Life by 
C. C, P. Fitzgerald (1897), and R, Hough’s 
Admirals in Collision (1959). 

TSAI LUN, tsJ loon (? a.d.SB-?), Chinese 
inventor allegedly (105) of paper from tree 
bark and rags, was a eunuch at the Han 
court. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. See Tchaikovsky. 

TSCHUDI, choo-dect (1) AegUlus, or Gllg 
(1505-72), Swiss historian, was bom at 
Glams and was active on the Catholic side 
during the Reformation in the Swiss canton 
of Glarus. His Schweizerchronik (1734-36) 
was long the standard Swiss history. 

(2) Johann Jacob von (1818-89), Swiss 
naturalist, born at Glarus, investigated the 
natural history and ethnography of South 
America. He was ambassador to Brazil 
(1860) and Austria (1866-83). He wrote on 
the batrachians, Fauna Peruana (1844-46), the 

§ uichua language, Pemvian antiquities, &c. 

O CH’IU MING (c. 6th cent. b.c.), Chinese 
author, mentioned by Confucius in his 
Analects^ wrote the Tso Chuan, a commentary 
on the Ck*un ChUu, one of the five classics. 
Modem scholars also ascribe to him the 
Kuo YU and these two works comprise the 
most imj^rtant historical sources of the 
period. The simplicity of his style served as 
a model to later writers. 

TSWETT or Tsvett, Mikhail Semenovidi 
(1872-1919), Russian botanist, devised a 
percolation method of separating plant 
pigments in 1996, thus making die first 
cmomatographic analysis. 

TUCKER, (0 Charlotte Marie (1821-93), 
English author, bom at Barnet, under the 
pseudonym AIX)E (a Lady of England) 
wrote many stories from 1854, and died at 
Anuitsar, hi India, where she was a mis^n* 
ary. See Life by Aimas Oibettie (1895). 
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(2) Joifadi (1712-99), English economist 
and divine, became Dean of Gloucester 
(1758). He wrote on economics, as well as 
on politics and religion, and anticipated some 
of Adam Smith's arguments against mono- 
polies. 

TUDOR, Owen. See Henry VII. 

TU FU, doofoo (712-770), Chinese lyric poet 
of the T’ang dynasty, born in Shensi province. 
TUKE, (1) Henry Scott (1858-1929), English 
painter, great-grandson of (2), studied at the 
Slade and painted chiefly nudes against sea- 
backgrounds. His August Blue (1894; Tate) 
caused considerable controversy. 

(2) William (1732-1822), English Quaker 
philanthropist, founded a home for the 
mentally sick, and contemporaneously with 
Pinel in France pioneered new methods of 
treatment and care of the insane. 

TULASNE, Louis Ren^, ta^^lohn (1815-85), 
and his brother Charles (1816-84), French 
mycologists, made important researches in 
the structure and development of fungi. 
See their Selecta Fungarum Carpohgia (3 voTs. 
1861-65; Eng. trans. with introd. 1931). 
TULL, Jethro (1674-1741), English agricul- 
turist, bora at Basildon in Berkshire, and 
educated at St John's College, Oxford, 
invented a drill, introduced new farming 
methods in his native county, his chief 
innovation being the planting of seeds in 
rows. He wrote The Horse^Hoing Husbandry 
(1733; suppl. 1740). 

TULLOCH, John (1823-86), Scottish theo- 
logian, born at Bridge of Earn, after holding 
charges In Forfarshire was in 1854 appointed 
principal and professor of Divinity in St 
Mary's College, St Andrews. He was a 
fotmder of the Scottish liberal church party 
(1878) and wrote many religious and philo- 
sophical works and an address to young men, 
Beginning Life (1862). See Memoir by Mrs 
Oliphant (1888). 

TULLY. Sec Qcero. 

TULSl DAS, tool-see daks (1532-1623), Indian 
poet, bora a Brahman, possibly at Raipur in 
Sarwariya, dedicated himself, at the insti^- 
tion of his wife, to Rama, Inspired to write 
as well as preach, his great Rdmdyoif, Rdm- 
CkarihMdnas (The Lake of Rama's Deeds), 
composed in the language of ordinary 
pec^ is one of the masterpieces of Hindu 
poetry. Venerated still, it is the Bible of the 
Hindus of northern India. He wrote 
several lesser works to the glory of Rama 
before xething to Benares* where he died 
aj[»d9l. 

TiSSctALL, Cafbbert (1474-1559), Eoallsh 
(Bvipe, bora at Hackforth, Yorkshire, 
broths of jSIr Brims Tunstatt who fell at 
Floddon, becanm rector of Stanhope, 
ai^eacon of Chesmr, rector of Harrow- 
onH^HiHL ma^ of the Rolls, dean of 
of London (1522) 

^ i(153&). 10 1516-30 he wrat 

4S!ibaasies to die omperor 

11^1^ l^mus)aodto Fraii^ 

1 Rmi towmmacy, but took 

^ PiftMeeteinig raforiml imder Edward 

The acoession 

it mSry restored hun. Under his mild rule 
WSC M single victim died £or heresy throughout 
dm diooese. On Eliaabeth^ aocession he 



refused to take the Mth of supremacy and 
was again deprived. Hee memoir by O. H. 
Ross-Lewin (l909> ' ^ 

TUPPER, Marttn Fmqitiiar (1810-89), English 
poet and inventor, bora at Marylebone, 
studied at the Chart^'house and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was called to the bar 
(1835), but turned to writing. Of his works, 
forty in number, one. Proverbial Philosophy 
(1838-67). brought him and his publisher 
considerable proBt. His inventions, safety 
horseshoes, steam vessels .with the paddles 
inside, &c., wbre less successful. See My 
Life as Author (1886) and Life by D. Hudson 
(1949). 

l^A, Cosfano, too*m (c. 1430-95), Italian 
artist, was bora at Ferrara. The leader,iwith 
Cossa (q.v.), of die Ferrarese schooti he 
studied under Squarcione at Padua, and his 
metallic, tortured forms and unusual colours 
«ve a strange power to his pictures, e.g. khe 
Pieth in the Louvre and the S. Jerome in \ 
National Gallery, London. See study hy 
Eberhard Rubmer (1958), and B. Nicolso 
The Painters^ Ferrara (1950). 
TURBERVILE, George (c. 1540-c. 1610), 
English poet, and secretary to Sir Thomas 
Randolph, born at Whitchurch, Dorset, was 
educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford. He wrote epigrams, songs, sonnets, 
The Booke of Faleonrie (1575), the Noble Art 
of Venerie (1576), and translated Ovid (od. 
Boas, 1928), the Italian poets and others. 
He was a pioneer in the use of blank verse. 
TURENNE, Henri de la Tour (TAuvergiw, 
Vicomte de (1611-75* French soldier, the 
second son of the Duke of Bouillon and 
Elizabeth of Nassau, William the Silent's 
daughter, was born at Sedan, September 11. 
Brought up in the Reformed faith, be learned 
the art of war under his uncle. Prince Maurice, 
and in 1630 received a commission from 
Richelieu. During the alliance of France 
with the Protestants in the Thirty Years' War 
he fought with distinction, and in 1641 was 
entrusted with the supreme command. For 
the conquest of Roussillon from the Spaniards 
in 1642 be was in 1644 made marshal of 
France, and received the chief command on 
the Rhine. For a time be was superseded by 
Condd; and his restoration to supreme 
command was followed by bis rout by the 
imperialists at Marienthal (May 5, 1645). 
But on August 3 this disgrace was avenged hy 
Cond6 at NdrdUngen; and Turenne con- 
cluded France’s share in the war by the 
conquest of Titvcs electorate and of Bavaria 
(with the Swedes; 1646-47), and by a auccess- 
fut cai^ign in Flanders. In the clvil wars 
of the Fronde, Turenne joined ihn frondkurs^ 
and after bei^m defeated at Rethel (1650) he 
withdraw to Fjumders, On Mazarin's return 
Turenne joined his party, whHe Condd 
deserted to the frondeurg. Turenne twice 
^umPhed over m fpruier chief (1652), and 
foited him to rattra front France; aftqrwsirds 
he subdued the disaBbcted cttiee* conquerad 
inudk of the Spanish Netherlandt* and 
defeated Condd at the DUpra (1658). inlt^O 
he waia cMMted inarihet*general of France, 
and in tm turaed Cediolfe. His -next 
campdca In HoHand tra# triun^ihaiit 0672}, 
and ra l673 he held life gratmd agafelt how 
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the Imperialist Moatecuculi and the Elector 
of Brandenburg. !Mn 1674 he crossed the 
Rhine, mercilessly ravaged the Palatinate, 
crushed Brandenburg at Colmar, laid waste 
Alsace, and then advanced into Germany 
a^in to meet Montecuculi. Here he was 
killed reconnoitring at Sasbach, July 27, 1675. 
See Turenne's M^moires (new ed. 1909-14); 
Lives by Ramsay (1733), Raguenet (1738), 
Duniy (5th ed. 1889), T. Longueville (London 
1907), Weygand Urans. 1930); works by 
Ncubcr (1869), Roy (1884), Choppin (1875- 
1888), Legrand-Girarde (1910). 

TURGENEV, Ivan Sergeyevich, toor^gya/ 
/lye/ (18 18-83), Russian novelist, bom in the 
province of Orel. Child of landed gentry, he 
had «n unsatisfactory childhood throu^ the 
cruelty of his mother, whose great inherited 
wealth made her a petty tyrant in the home. 
After graduating from St Petersburg Univer- 
sity he broke away by going to study philo- 
sophy in Berlin and there mingled with the 
radical thinkers of the day. With Alexander 
Herzen, in particular, he became firm friends. 
He returned to Russia in 184] to enter the 
Gvil Service, but in 1843 abandoned this to 
take up literature. His mother strongly 
disapproved and his infatuation for a singer, 
Pauline Garcia (Mme Viardot), also dis- 
pleased her. She stopped his allowance and 
until her death in 1850, when he came into 
his inheritance, he had to support himself by 
his pen. He began with verse. Parasha 
(1845), shows strong Pushkin influence, but 
Turgraev early recognized prose as his 
medium and in 1847 produced Khor and 
Khafynicht his first sketch of peasant life, 
which appeared again in Sportsman* s Sketches 
(1852). This book, sympathetic studies of 
the peasantry, made his reputation, but 
earned governmental ill-favour, as it was 
interpret^ as an attack on serfdom. A 
laudatory notice of Gogol, on his death in 
1852, exacerbated the ill-feeling and resulted 
In a two years* banishment to his coimtry 
estates. After his exile he sp«it much time 
in Europe, writing nostalgically of life in 
Russia. RudkUt appeared in 1856, The Nest of 
Gentlefolk in 1859, On the Eve in 1860, ail 
faithful delineations of Russian liberalism, 
with its attendant weaknesses and limitations. 
In his greatest novel. Pothers and Children 
(1862), he portrayed the new generation with 
its reliance on the practical and materialistic, 
its faith in science and lack of respect for 
tradition and authority, in ri&ort the Nihilists. 
But the hero, Bazarov, pleased nobody in 
Russia. The revolutionaries thought the 
portrait a libel and the reactionaries tiiougfat 
It a glorification of iconoclasm. TurgeDev*8 
popularity slumped in Russia but rose 
abroad, parttculariy in England, where, the 
book was recognised as a maior contribution 
to literature. Successive novels, Smol^ 
(1867) and Vitkin Soil (1877), dealt mpec- 
tlvely TSith ^ Slayophile-W^Uem contro- 
vert (RuSste intdlectuai life mere smoke) 
and the underground revotutiOnaTy movement. 
Then Turgenev turned again to the short- 
story, producing pieces of powerful onality 
like A Lear of ike Steppes^ and tales of the 
supernatural to which bis increasmg melfui- 
choly of spirit irresistibly drew him, A 


passive resignation, lyrically expressed, is his 
abiding quality. His style, graceful, accom- 
plished, controlled in emotion, lacl^ colour 
and pulsating life. But he is a balanced and 
objective commentator, sensitive, intelligent 
and unswervingly dedicated to the highest 
claims of art. His work lives for its universal 
qualities of understanding and devotion to 
aesthetic standards. See studies by E. 
Garnett (1917), A. Yarmolinsky (1926), 
J. A. T. Lloyd (1943), R. Freeborn (1960), 
and Literary Reminiscences and Autobiograph- 
ical Fragments, trans. O. Magarshack (1958). 
TURGOT, (1) (d. 1115), a Saxon monk of 
Durham, where he became an archdeacon, 
and helped to found the new cathedral, was 
Bishop of St Andrews 1 109-15, and confessor 
to St Margaret (q.v.) of whose Li/e he was the 
probable author. 

(2) Anne Robert Jacques, t&r^gd' (1727-81), 
French economist and statesman, bom of old 
Norman stock in Paris, May 10, was destined 
for the churcl^ but adopted the legal pro- 
fession, and joined the Phllosophes. Appoin- 
ted intendant of Limoges in 1761, he found 
the people poor, degraded, immoral and 
superstitious. He introduced a better 
administration of imposts, and abolished 
compulsory labour on roads and bridges, 
securing the support of the central govern- 
ment and of the rural priests. Soon after 
the accession of Louis XVI (1774) he was 
appointed comptroller-general of Finance, 
and at once entered upon a comprehensive 
scheme of reform, reducing the expenditure 
and augmenting the public revenue without 
imposing new taxes. He sought to break 
down the immunity from taxation enjoyed 
by the privileged classes. He established free 
trade m gram throughout the Interior of 
France, and removed the fiscal barriers 
which prevented free intercourse between 
the provinces. He abolished the exclusive 
privileges of trade corporations. But these 
efforts towards a more economical, efficient 
and equitable administration moved the 
privileged orders to combine for his over- 
throw. Louis XVI was too weak to resist 
such pressure, Turgot was dismissed after 
holding office for twenty months, and France 
drifted rapidly into the great catastrophe of 
1789. The fhllen minister occupied himself 
with literature and setenco till nis death in 
Paris, March 8, 1781. His chief work, 
Reflexions $ur la formation et la distribution 
des richesses (176Q, was the best outcome of 
the Pbvsiocratic school, and largely antici- 
pated Adam Smiffi. See Lives by Condorcet 
(1786). L. Say (^ans. 1888), Sterns (1895) 
and r. Aleogry (1942), and studies by D. 
Dakin (1939) and F. Akngnr <1942). 
TURINA, Joaquin, ioo-ree^na (1882-1949), 
Spanish composer and pianist, born ia 
Seville. Hiseariypromise was guided by rile 
organist of Seville Cathedral, and at the age 
of fifteen he made Jhis first appearance as a 
pianist By the time he weid to Mad^ 
190^ and came mdtpt the infinonce of de 
Falla and the SpanjNili Nadmiatist oomposbrs, 
hd hka k tarjm number of eompoi^tions, 
including h» first opera, to his credit. In 
1905 he went to Pans to study at the Sdiola 
Cantorum, and beemne an impoiuat figure 
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both as a pianist and as a composer, in French 
musical life. Returning to Madrid in 1914, 
Turina became immensely active as composer, 
pianist and critic until the Spanish Civil War, 
in which he was an ardent supporter of 
General Franco, curtailed his activities. 
When peace was restored, Turina found 
himself regarded as the leader of Spanish 
music, but he is best known for those of his 
works, which include four operas, orchestra] 
and chamber works as well as piano pieces, 
that like Canto a Sevilla^ the orchestral 
La Procesidn del Rocio and the string quartet 
La Oracidn del Torero combine strong local 
colour and idiom with traditional forms. 

TURLE, James (1800-82), English composer 
of church music and organist of Westminster 
Abbey for over fifty years. His son, Henry 
Frederick (1835-83), was editor of Notes and 
Queries from 1878. 

TuRNEBUS (1512-65), the latinized surname 
of Adrien Tumdbe, French classical scholar, 
bom at Rouen, who attained a European 
reputation as professor of Greek and 
Philosophy in the College Royal in Paris. 

TURNER, (1) Oiarles (1773-1857), English 
engraver, mezzotinter after Turner, Reynolds. 

f Laebum, &c., was bom at Woodstock, and 
ied in London. He did the engravings for 
J. M. W. Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 

(2) Charles Tennyson (1808-79), English 
poet, bom at Somersby, an elder brother of 
Alfred Tennyson (q.v.), graduated from 
Trinity, Cambridge, in 1832, and was for 
many years vicar of Grasby, Lincolnshire. 
He took the name Turner under the will of a 
relation. Besides collaborating with his 
broriier in Poems by Two Brothers (1827), he 
wrote 341 sonnets (collected, with intro- 
ductory essay by Spedding, 1880). 

(3) Joseph MaUord WflUaro (1775-1851), 
English painter, one of the great masters of 
landscape art and of water-colour, was bom 
April 23 at 26 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 
London, a barber’s son. He was brought 
up by an uncle at Brentford and bad some 
schooling, but throughout his life he remained 
almost illiterate. However, at fourteen he 
entered the Royal Academy and in the follow- 
ing year was already exhibiting. His early 
work was mostly adaptations of engravings. 
He also worked for architects, coloured 
prints for engravers, gave lessons and made 
sketches for sale in his father’s shop. At 
eighteen he began wandering about England 
and Wales in search of materia) and made 
architectural drawings in the cathedral cities. 
For three years in the mid-nineties, he joined 
forces with Thomas Girtsn (q^v.), the latter 
drawing the outlines and Turner washing 
in the colour. Between them they raised the 
art of water-colour to new hti^ts of delicacy 
jmd charm^ Turner remariced after his 
‘^Ueague’s death, ‘ If Tom Girtin had lived, 
i should have starved*. From 1796 he 
gradually, abandoned his niche as a topo- 
geaphiem water-colourist and strongly influ- 
cnoM by Wilson and Claude took to oils in 
Mlllbopk Moonlight (1797; Tate). In 1802 
he visited the Louvre collections, swollen 
with mpoleon’s loot, and was greatly 
attracted by Titian and Poussin. althoujA he 
fiimiiif stmclc out for romantienm in Cahts 


Pier (1803). His work ied to a battle royal 
among the critics. More i^d more he became 
pre-occupied with the delicate rendering of 
shifting gradations of light on such diverse 
forms as waves, shipwrecks, fantastic archi- 
tecture and towering mountain ranges, 
conveying a generalized mood or impression 
of a scene, sometimes accentuated by a 
theatrically arbitrary choice of vivid colour. 
Frosty Morning (1813), The Shipwreck and 
Crossing the Brook (1815) embody Turner’s 
trend. For one who defined painting as * a 
mm thing’, he found it easier to defend 
himself against the critics by producing a 
collection of engravings, Liber Studiorun 
(1807-19), which remained uncompleted an 
failed because he underpaid the engraven 
In 1819 he paid his first visit to Italy and t 
first his inspiration gave wav to literal 
influences, although Ulysses deriding Pol) 
phemus (1829) is generally regarded as one 
of his masterpieces. His illustrations,\ 
however, for T. D. Whitaker’s History oh 
Richmondshire (1823), the Rivers of England \ 
(1824), The Provincial Antiquities of Scotland 
(1827-38) and The Rivers of France (1834) 
contain his best achievements in water- 
colour. His second visit to Italy (1829) 
marked his last great artistic period, which 
include the famous pictures of Venice, The 
Fighting T4miraire (1839) and Rain, Steam 
and Speed (1844). The above-mentioned 

P ictures, unless otherwise stated, are in the 
lational Gallery, London. Turner led a 
secretive private life. He never married and 
when not staying with his patron Lord 
Egremont at Petworth, he lived in London 
taverns such as the * Ship and Bladebone ’ 
at Limehouse Reach. He died December 19, 
1851, in a temporary lodging at CTielsea under 
the assumed name of Booth. His will was 
subjected to litigation, and a relation whom 
Turner had left out benefited at the expense 
of the hostelry for impoverished artists which 
Turner had envisaged. But 300 of his 
paintings and 20,000 water-colours and 
drawings were bequeathed to the nation. 
Tumer^s revolution in art foreshadowed 
impressionism and found a timely champion 
in John Ruskin, whose Modern Painters 
(Vol. 1 1843) helped to turn the critical tide 
in Turner’s favour. Turner was elected R.A. 
at twenty-eight and professor of Perspoctive 
(1808). See biogrwnical studies by Thom- 
bury <1862, 1897), Monkhouse (1879), 
Swinburne (1902), W. Armstrong (1903), 
A. J. Finberg (1939) and C. Care (1951). 

(4) Sir Tomkyarililgrove (r. 1766-1843). 
English soldier, fought at Aboukir Bay and 
Alexandria, whence he brou^t to Britain 
from French custody the Rosetta stone 
(1801-02). 

(5) Walter James Redfero (1889-1946), 
Australian poet, novelist and crluc, was bom 
in Melbourne and educated there and at 
Munich and Vienna. He published The Hark 
Fire (1918), The Landscape of Cytherea 
(1923) and other volumes of poetry. His 
writinsa on muric include studies of Beetho- 
vtei, Mozart and Waimer, and novels are 
The Mem fFho Ate theFo^ma^ (i922)« The 
Aesthetes (1927) and Ths Huehess ofPopocata^ 
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(6) \miiaiii (c. 1520-68), English physician, 
botanist and deaif of Wells, bora at Morpeth, 
fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambndn, 
travelled extensively abroad and under the 
influence of Gesner (q.v.) introduced scientific 
botany into Britain, through his New Herbal! 
(1551). He named many plants, including 
goatsbeard, hawkweed, &c. 

TURPIN, (1) or TUpinus (d. c. 794). French 
ecclesiastic, became archbishop of Reims 
(c. 7S3), and was the supposititious author of 
the Historia Karoli Magni et RotholandU 
really written after 1131 by a French monk 
of Compostela, and continued about 1220. 

(2) Dick (1705-39), En^ish robber, bom at 
Heoipstead, Essex, was, successively, or 
simultaneously, butcher's apprentice, cattle- 
lifter, smuggler, housebreaker, highwayman 
and horse-thief. He entered into partnership 
with Tom King and, going north, was hanged 
at York, April 10, 1739, for the murder of an 
Epping keeper. His ride to York belong, 
if to any one, to ‘ Swift John Nevison *, who 
in 1676 is said to have robbed a sailor at 
Gadshill at 4 a.m., and to have established 
an * alibi * by reaching York at 7.45 p.m. 
See account of his trial by T. Kylls (1739). 

TURRETIN, tUr-tU (1) Francois (1623-87), 
Swiss theologian, father of (2), was pastor 
to the Italian congregation at Geneva, and 
from 1653 professor of Theology. He took 
a principal part in originating the Helvetic 
Consensus, and wrote an Jnstitutio Theologiae 
Elencticae (1679-85; Edinburgh 1847-48). 
See Life by E. de Bud6 (1880). 

(2) Jean Alphonse (1671-1737), Swiss 
theologian, son of (1), became pastor of the 
Italian congregation, in 1697 professor of 
Church History, in 1705 of Theology. He 
laboured to promote a union of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches, and succeeded in 
abolishing the Helvetic Consensus in 1725. 
His famous Discourse concerning the Funda- 
mental Articles in Religion was translated in 
1720. His Cogitationes et Dissertationes 
Theologicae appeared in 1737. See Life by 
E. de Bud6 (1880). 

TUSSAUD, Marie, nie Grosholtz, ta-sd (1760- 
1850), Swiss modeller in wax, born in Berne, 
was early apprenticed to her uncle, Dr 
Curtins, in Paris and inherited his wax 
museums after his death. After the revolu- 
tion, she had to attend the guillotine to take 
death masks from the severed heads. After 
a short imprisonment, she married a French 
soldier, Tussaud, but sraarated from him in 
1800 and came over to England with her two 
diildren. She toured Britain with her life-size 
portrait wax works, a gallery of heroes and 
rogues, and in 1835 set up a permanent 
exhibition in Baker Street, London, which 
was burnt down in 1925 and re-opened in 
Marylebone Road in 1928. The exhibition 
still contains Madame Tussaud's own handi- 
work, notably of Marie Antoinette, Napo- 
leon. Sir Waher Scott, and Burke and Hare 
in the Chamber of Horrors, the M two 
having been joined by a succession of 
notable murderers, including Christie and 
his kitchen sink. See Life by L. Cottrell 
(1951). 

TO5S&« Thomas (c. 152(V^. 1580), English 
u^ter on agriculture, in Fultw^s i^urase 


‘ successively a musician, schoolmaster, 
serving-man, husbandman, grazier, poet, 
more skilful in all than thriving in any 
vocation', was born at Rivenhall, Essex. 
For a time a chorister at St Paul's, he was 
ed ucated at Eton and Trinity Hall, Cambrid ge ; 
and after a residence at court as musician 
to Lord Paget he married and settled as a 
farmer at Cattawade in Suffolk, where he 
compiled his famous work, A Hundreth Good 
Pointes of Husbandrie (1557). Tottel pub- 
lished (1573) an enlarged edition, Five 
Hundreth Pointes of Good Husbandrie, with 
a curious metrical autobiography. Editions 
are by Mavor (1812), Arber (1873), and the 
English Dialect Society (1879; reprod. 

TUT- ANKH- AMEN, toot-ahnk-aW men, Egyp- 
tian pharaoh of 1 8th dynasty, the son-in-law 
of Akhnaton (q.v.), became king at the age 
of twelve and died at eighteen in c. 1340 b.c. 
His magnificent tomb at Thebes was dis- 
covered in 1922 by Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter. See archaeological studies 
by the latter and A. C. Mace (1923-33), 
T. E. Peet, C. L. Woolley, &c. (1923-39) 
and P. Fox (1951). 

TWAIN, Mark, pseud, of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (1835-1910), American writer, born 
at Florida, Mo. A printer first, and after- 
wards a Mississippi pilot, he adopted his 
pen-name from a well-known call of the man 
sounding the river in shallow places (* mark 
twain ’ meaning ‘ by the mark two fathoms *). 
In 1861 he went to Nevada as secretary to his 
brother, who was in the service of the 
governor, and while there tried gold-mining 
without success. He next edited for two 
Years the Virginia City Enterprise; in 1864 
he moved to San Francisco, and in 1867 he 
visited France, Italy and Palestine, gathering 
material for his Innocents Abroad (1869), 
which established his reputation as a humorist. 
He was afterwards editor of a newspaper at 
Buffalo, where he married the wealthy Olivia 
Langdon. Later he moved to Hartford, 
Conn., and joined a publishing firm which 
failed, but largely recouped his losses by 
lecturing and writing. Roughing It (1872) 
is a humorous account of his Nevada 
experiences, while The Gilded Age (1873), 
a novel which was later dramatized, takes 
the lid off the readjustment period after ^e 
Civil War. His two greatest masterpieces, 
Tom Sawyer (1876) and Huckleberry Finn 
(1884), drawn from his own boyhood 
experiences, are firmly established among the 
world's classics; other favourites are A 
Tramp Abroad (1880) and A Connecticut 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur (1889). 
Mark Twain pokes fun at entrenched 
institutions and traditions, but his * debunk- 
ing * is mostly without malice and his satirels 
free from bitterness, except in his later work, 
when fate had been unkind to him. In 
tflaces his subject-matter is inclined to date,,, 
but his best work is not only classic humorous 
writing but a graphic picture of the 19th- 
oentury American scene. See his auto- 
biography (ed. Neider, 1960), and Life by 
Paine (1912). 

rwiiD, (1) John (1869-1933), Scottirii 
acotptor« was bom at Oli^gow. Anmg tds 
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principal works are the Cecil Rhodes 
memorial at Bulawayo^ the completion of 
Stevens's Duke of Wellington at St Paul’s and 
Clive in Whitehall. See Life by his daughter 
Lendal Tweed and F. Watson (1936). 

(2) William Marcy (1823-78), American 
criminal and politician, one of the most 
notorious * bosses ’ of the Tammany Society, 
was bom in New York, and bred a chair- 
maker. He became an alderman 1852-53, 
sat in Congress 1853-55, and was repeatedly 
in the state Senate. In 1870 he was made 
commissioner of public works for the ci^; 
^.?and, as head of the ’Tweed Ring*, he 
^ controlled its finances. His gigantic frauds 
exposed in 1871, he was convicted, and, 
after escaping to Cuba and Spain (1875-76), 
died in New York jail white suits were 
pending against him for recovery of 
$6,000,000. See Life by Lynch (1927). 
TWEEDMOUTH, Edward Maijorlhanks, 2iid 
Baron (1849-1909), English Liberal politician, 
who as first lord of the Admiralty, speeded 
up British naval construction to keep pace 
with rival German increases, but was 
censured for an alleged disclosure of British 
naval estimates (1908) and resigned. 
TWEEDSMUIR. See Buchan. 

TWISS, Sir Travers (1809-97), English jurist, 
bom in Westminster, became professor of 
International Law at King’s College, London 
(1852-55), and then of Civil Law at Oxford. 
In 1867 he became Queen’s advocate-general 
and was knighted. He resigned all his offices 
in 1872. In 1884 he drew up a constitution 
for the Congo Free State and in 1885 was 
legal adviser to the African Conference at 
Berlin. His Law of Nations (1861-63) was 
long a standard work. 

TWORT, Frederick Williaia (1877-1950), 
En^ish bacteriologist, bom at Camberley, 
Surrey, became professor of Bacteriology in 
the university of London. He studied 
Jdhne's disease and methods for the culture 
of acid-fast leprosy; and in 1915 he dis- 
covered the bacteriophage, a virus for 
attacking certain bacteria. 

TWYSO^, Sk Roger, 2iidi Bart. (1597- 
1672), English antiquary, represented Kent 
in the Shcvt Parliament hut was imprisoned 
(1643-50) as a ro/alist, though, having 
refused to pay Ship-money, he was not 
persona grata with the court He wrote the 
nDloneeiiiig Htstoria Angticanae Scriptores 
Decern (1652). 

TYANA,ApoBoiiitaiof* See Apolionxus. 
TYARD, or IWard, Feotw de, tyakr (1521- 
1605), Fien^ poet bom at Bissy-sur-Fleys 
(Sadne-et-Loire), betoimd to the group of 
Lyot^ poets who too;k Petrarch for Oielr 
master. Inltu^ced, however, by the work 
of Itonsard to.v.), h» verse Miges the gap 
Mween m P^rchan st)4^ that of the 
fNMs^ Volumes of poetry inclade 
Errears amoureases (1549-55), Le Livre des 
^ vers tyriauea <1555) and Oeuvres pogtiques 
(1573). He was bishop of Chalon-sur-Sadne 
•ad wrote alto tbeolo^i and philosophical 
works, iadudiag Dkcom phtiosophiques 

1 ^^‘CMMMMr (e. tsoo-rn, B^ith 
masioiatt, miiml instructor to EowanrVL 
rsoeived fus Mus.D. fkom Cambridgs and 


Oxford in 1545-48. Und^ Elizabeth he was 
organist to the Chapel Royal, and wrote 
some notable church music. 

TYCHO. Sec Brahe. 

TYLER, (1) John (1790-1862), tenth president 
of the United States, was bom in Charles 
City Co., Virginia, and in 1809 was admitted 
to the bar. Having sat in the state legislature 
1811-16, he entered Congress. In 1825 he 
was elected governor of Virania, and in 
December 1826 U,S. senator, in the case of 
the United States Bank he resented the 
despotic methods tw which Jackson over- 
threw it, supported Clay’s motion to censure 
the president, and. declining to vote for/ 
expunging this motion from me minutes, ini 
1836 resigned his seat. In 1840 he waai 
elected vice-president. President Harrison\ 
died in 1841, a month after his inauguration, \ 
and Tyler became president. The Whig \ 
majority, headed by Qay, regarded his i 
election as a victory for them and for the 
project of a re-established national bank, 
but the president’s firmness destroyed the 
project. The Ashburton Treaty and the 
annexation of Texas in 1845 marked his 
administration. Adhering to the Confederate 
cause, he was a member of the Confederate 
congress until his death, January 18, 1862. 
See Life by O. P. Chitwood (1939). 

(2) Wat (d. 1381), English leader of the 
peasant revolt of 1381. According to the 
most probable account, the commons of Kent 
after taking Rochester Castle, chose Wat 
Tyler of Maidstone as their captain. Under 
him they moved to Canterbury, Blackheath 
and London. At the Smithfield conference 
with Richard 11 (q.v.) blows were exchanged; 
William Walworth, mayor of London, 
w'ounded Wat, and finding he had been 
removed to St Bartholomew's Hospital, had 
him dragged out and beheaded (June IS). 
TYLOR, Sir Edward Burnet (1832-1917), 
English anthropologist, bom at Camberwell, 
travelled with Henry Christy to Mexico. 
Keeper of the University Museum, Oxford, 
and reader in anthropology, he was first 
professor ( 1 895- 1 909) of Anthropology. He 
was knighted in 1912. His chia works are 
Primitive Culture (1871) and Anthropology 
(1881). See Ufe by R. R. Marett (1936). 
TkNAN, Katherine (1861-1931). Irish poet 
and novelist, bom at Qondalkin, County 
Dublin, friend of Parnell, the Meynells and 
the Rosettis and a leading author of the 
Celtic literary revival. She married in 1893 
H. A. Hinkson, and ^ote volumes of tender, 
gentle verse, over a hundred novels and five 
autobiogrepnical works, the last of which was 
Memories (1924). See also Yeats* Letters 
Kr her, ed.McHu^ (1955). 

TYNDALEi UndiS^ Or Hutriiiiis, WllUam 
(d. 1536), Engliah transiator of the 'Bibli^ 
bom probably at SlymbHdge in Olouoesf^ 
thiie, seems to have been the WUliam 
Hychias of .Mafddien HalL Oxford, who 
MuiusM B.A, In 1512, M.A. hi 1515. 
Aker a at Otinoridg^ he became chap- 
kdn and tutor in a household at tiiue 
Sodbuiy in OH>iicesh»^m> His sy 
with the New Leamki aroused si 
and in 1S23 he went w to London. 
ahoady a competent Cmsk sdholar. la 1524 
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he went to Hamburg# to Wittenberg, where from accidental poisoning with chloral. See 
he visited Luther, and in 1525 to Cologne, Life by Eve and Creasy (1945). 
where he begsm ^th ^entel 11^1525 the TYRCONNEL, Richard Talbot, 1st Earl of 

(1630-91), Irish Jacobite leader, came at the" 
Restoration to London, and soon gained the 
favour of the royal family by a readiness for 
dirty work. James 11 created him Earl of 
Tyrconnel, with command of the troops in 
Ireland, and in 1687 appointed him lord- 
deputy of Ireland. He strove to undo the Pro- 
testant ascendency, but the Revolution brought 
his schemes to nought; and he tried in vain 
to intrigue with William. After the battle of 
the Boyne Tyrconnel retired to France till 
1691, when he returned as lord-lieutenant, 
dying of apoplexy soon after the Battle of 
Aughim. He was created earl (1685) and 
made titular duke (1689) by the deposed 
James II. 

TYRONE. See O’Neill (2). 

TYRRELL, George (1861-1909), Irish theo- 
logian, bom in Dublin, became a Roman 
Catholic in 1879, and a Jesuit in 1880. His 
* modernism ’ led to his expulsion from the 
Society (1906) and the minor excommunica- 
tion. His works include Christianity at the 
Crossroads, Essays on Faith and Immortality 
(1914). See his Autobiography (1912) and 
Utters (1920). 


printing of his English New Testament 
This had not proceeded beyond the gospels 
of Matthew and Mark when the intrigues of 
Cochlaeus forced T^dale to flee to Worms, 
where Peter Schoener printed for him 3000 
New Testaments in small octavo. The 
translation owed much to Luther and 
Erasmus, mudi to his own scholarship and 
literary skill. Tunstall and Warham de- 
nounced the book; hundreds of copies were 
burned; but it made' its way. In 1527 he 
removed to Marburg to the protection of 
Philip the Magnanimous; in 1529 he was 
shipwrecked on the way to Hamburg, where 
he met Coverdale; in 1531 he went to 
Antwerp. Iherc probably (ostensibly at 
Marburg) was published his Pentateuch 
(1530-31; reprinted 1885), where the 
marginal glosses, almost all original, contain 
violent attacks on the pope and the bishops. 
Here he leans heavily on Luther. In 1531 
appeared his version of Jonah, with a 
prologue (facsimile, 1863). An unauthorized 
revision of Tyndale’s New Testament was 
made at Antwerp in August 1534, and in 
November Tyndale himself issued there a 


revised version. One copy of this work was TYRRELL, Sir Walter. See William II 
struck off on vellum for presentation to Anne TYRTAEUS, tar^tee'us (fl. c. 685-668 B.C.), 


Boleyn, under whose favour apparently was 
printed in 1536 by T. Godfrey a repnnt of 
Tyndalc’s revised New Testament — the first 
volume of Holy Scripture printed in England. 
Tyndale revis^ his Testament in 1535, this 
time without the marginal notes. The 
emissaries of Henry VUl had often tried to 
get hold of him, when in 1535 he was seized 
at Antwerp through the treachery of Henry 
Philips, a Roman Catholic zealot imprisoned 
in the Castle of Vilvorde, tried (1536), and 
on October 6 was first strangled, then burned. 


Greek elegiac poet, probably born in Sparta, 
whose war-songs inspired the Spartans 
during the second Messenian War. See 
C. M. Bowra’s Early Greek Elegists (1938). 

TYRWHITT, Thomas, tirUt (1730-86), English 
classical commentator, bom in London, was 
educated at Eton and Queen’s Collese, 
Oxford, and in 1762 became clerk of the 
House of Ckimmons, resigning in 1768. He 
published an edition of the Canterbury Tales 
(2 vols. 1775) and commentaries on classical 
texts, notably Aristotle’s Poetics (1794). 


His chief original works were >4 Parabieof the TYSON, Edward (1651-1708), English physi< 

^ ... 


Wicked Mammon (1528); Obedience of a 
Christian Man, bis most elaborate book 
(1528); and Prattyse of Prelates (1530), a 
pungent polemic. His were published, 
with those of Frith and Barnes, in 1573. See 
Lives by Demaus (revised ed. by Ridiard 
Lovett, 1886), J. F. Moztey (1937), and 
studies by Bone and Greenslade (1938) and 
W. E. Campbell (1949). 

TYNDALL, doha (1820-93), IHsh p^icist, 
born at Leighltn-Bridge, County Carlow, 
and largely self-educated, he was employed 
on the oranance survey and as a railway 
engineer, before studying physics in England 
and in Germany under Bunsen. Elected 
F.R.S. in 1852, he became professor at the 
Royal Institution in 1854. in 1856 he and 
T. H. Huxley <q^.) visited the Alps and 
collaborated in J%e Glaciers of the Alps 
<1860), when he made the first ascent of the 
WeisShom. In 1859 he began his researches 
on heat radiattom followed by the acoustic 
properties of the atmoimhe^ and the blue 
colour of die sky, which he tuggesled wf» 
due to the scattering of light by emell 
particles of water. Hit pfesidential 
to the British Association in 1874 in BelBmt 
was detioiinced\as me^aiiitic. toww a 
pfoUficif^tar on scientific subjects. |ledied 


cian, bom at Bristol, studied at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, and set up practice in London, 
lectured in anatomy and was a physician to 
Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals. His 
papers on comparative anatomy, on the 
porpoise which he classified as both fish and 
mammal, on the respiratory and genital 
organs of the rattlesnake and with William 
Cowper on the female and male oppossum, 
as well as his work on the classification of 
me male pygmy (1699) marked important 
advances. See Life by M. F. Ashley Montagu 
(1943) and F. J. Cole, History of Con^arative 
Anatof^ (1944). 

TYILER, (1) Alexander Fhuier (1747-1813), 
Scottish historian, son of <3), became in 1780 

g pfessor of Universal History at Ediiibu|^. 

e was judge-advocate Of Scotland (17%) 
and a jud^ of sesdon (1802) as Lord 
Woodhouselee. 

(2) Patrick Eraser (179K1849), Scottish 
historian, «on of (1), publiilied a critical 
History Scotland 1249:- im (!828t 43), 
Still yahiable. $ee Ufe by Dean Burgon 
(18SS>). 

(3) WHteii. of Woodhonsdee (Itll-^L 
hlslomn^iltthcr of (1)^ an Bdfnbiiiili 
Wiit^rto me Simm. ptmiiiliea an es^paip^ 
/gggfiy UUo themmenee egamt Mary, Qmmii 
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Scots (1759; 4th ed. 1790), and edited the Russian Literature (1927) and D. Stremoou- 
roetical Remains of James I of Scotland khov. La podsie et VUUologie de Tiouttchev 
0783). (1937). 

ETUCHEV, Fyodor Ivanovich (1803 73), TZETZES, Johannes, tset'seez (c. 1120-83), 
Russian lyric poet, of a noble landowning Byzantine author, wrote IIiaca\ Biblos 
family, spent 20 years abroad in the diplo- Istorike, or Chiliades, a review of Greek 
matic service and then worked in the censor- literature and learning, a collection (in 
ship department. His first collection of worthless verse) of over 600 stories; and 
poems appeared in 1854 and was hailed with commentaries. 

enthusiasm. A metaphysical romantic, he TZU-HSI, tsoo-shee* (1834-1908), empress- 
reached full recognition with the advent of dowager of China, became re^nt for her 
symbolism. The tragic love-poems of his nephew Kwang-sO in 1875, and was largely 
later period are outstanding in Russian responsible for the anti-forei^ agitation 
literature. See D. S. Mirsky, History of which culminated in the Boxer rising of 1900. 


U 


UBALDINI, Petruccio, oo-baJ-dee'nee (c. 
1524-88), Florentine illuminator on vellum, 
came to England in 1549, and wrote an 
Italian version of Boece^s Description of 
Scotland (1 588), Lives of English and Scottish 
Ladies (1591), Ac, 

UCCELLO, Paolo, oo-chel'l6 (1397-1475), 
the name given to the Florentine painter, 
di Dono, who trained as a goldsmith, applied 
the principles of perspective to his paintings, 
sometimes pedantically insisting on vanishing 

g oints. In his best-known work, the 
is use of perspective and foreshortening 
gives a sternly realistic effect which becomes 
modified and more decoratively imaginative 
in later works such as the three battle 
paintings in the Ufiizi, Florence, the National 
Gallery and the Louvre. See studies by J. 
Pope-Hennessey (1950) and P. D*Ancona 
(1960). 

UDALL or Uvedale, yoo'dH, oov'dayl, (1) John 
(1560-92), English puritan divine, educated at 
Cambridge, collaborated with John Penry 
(q.v.) in producing the Martin Marprelate 
tract^ was arrested in 1590 and sentenced to 
death, but pardoned. He was author of a 
well-known Hebrew grammar (1593). 

(2) Nicholas (1504-56), English dramatist, 
born in Hampshire and educated at Win- 
chester and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
became (c« 1534) headmaster of Eton. He 
published a selection from Terence, Flowers 
of Latin Speakings for his pupils, who soon 
learnt of his predilection for corporal 
punishment His dismissal in 1541 for 
indecent offences did not affect hts standing 
at the court. Edward VI appointed him 
]»ebendary of Windsor, and despite his 
great enthusiasm for the reformation, he 
survived the reign of Queen Mary without 
disfavour. He translated Erasmus, selections 
from the Great Bible and Latin commentaries 
on ^e latter, but is chi^y remembered as the 
author of the rollicking comedy, Ralph 
Rtfister Doistar^ written c. 1553 but not 
published until 1567, which inspired by his 
favourite ctai^l writers, Plautus and 
TerenCjS, was to influmice later English 
wrhers of Comedies. 

Mmitf oo'det (1896-1941), German 


airman, bom at Frankfurt-am-Main, was\ a 
leading German air-ace in World War I, ahd 
from 1935 worked in the German air 
ministry. A Luftwaffe quartermaster-general 
in World War 11, he committed suidde by an 
air-crash, having fallen foul of the Gestapo. 
The authorities described his death as an 
accident while testing a new air weapon. 
Zuckmayer's play. The DeviTs Genera^ is 
based^pn his life. 

UEXKOLL, Jakob Johann von, Uks'k&l 
(1864-1944), German biologist, born gt 
Gut Keblas in Estonia in 1864, studied at 
Dorpat, and became in 1905 professor at 
Hamburg. From physiological research he 
developed a vitalistic philosophy in Theoretic 
ische Biologie (revised 1928) and other books. 

UGOLINO, Count, oo-gd-lee'nd (d. 1289), 
Pisan partisan leader, member of the great 
Gfaibelline house of Gherardesca, with 
Giovanni Visconti, head of the Guelphic 
party, laid a plot to secure arbitrary power. 
The plot was discovered, and they were 
banished; but Ugoiino, allying himself with 
the Florentines and Lucchese, forced the 
Pisans in 1276 to restore to him his territories. 
During the war with the Genoese, In the battle 
at Malora (1284), Ugoiino, by treacherously 
abandoning the Pisans, occasioned the 
annihilation of their fleet, with a loss of 
11,000 prisoners; but when Florentines and 
other enemies of the republic gathered 
together to destroy it, the Pisans had no 
resource but to throw themselves into his 
arms. UgoUnajiow gave free scope to his 
despotic nature, persecuting and banishing 
all who were obnoxious to him, till at length 
a conspiracy was formed against hun. 
Dragged from hts palace, July 1, 1288, he was 
starvM to death in the tower of.Gualandi, 
with his two sons and two grandsons, His 
fate is treated by Dante Unferno^ xxxiii). 

UHLAND, Johann Ludwig, oo'lant (1787- 
1862), German lyric poet, the leader of the 
* Swabian School*, was bom at Tfibingen, 
where he studied law. He published poems 
from an early age and gradually added to his 
Gedkhte (1815), which contain such popular 
songs as ‘Der gute Kamerad*. He also 
wrote a number of admirable literary essays. 
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Vber Walther van der Vogelweide (1822), 
Uber den My thus von Thor (1836), &c. He 
was a Liberal deputy for Tubingen at the 
assemblies of Wurttemberg (1819) and 
Frankfurt (1848). See Lives by his widow 
(1874) and H. Schneider (1920). 

ULANOVA. GaUna. oo-lahn'6-fa (1910- ), 
Russian ballerina, studied at me Maryinski 
Theatre School, and made her d6but in Les 
Sylphides at the Kirov Theatre in Leningrad 
in 1928. She became the leading ballerina of 
the Soviet Union and was four times a Stalin 
prizewinner. She visited London in 1956 
with the Bolshoi Ballet, when she gave a 
memorable performance in Gise/le. She has 
appeared in several films made by the Moscow 
State Ballet Company and in 1957 was 
awarded the Lenin prize. Sec study by 
Beresovsky, trans. S. Garry and J. Lawson 

, Walter, ooVbrivMt (1893- ), 

East German Communist politician, born in 
Leipzig. In 1928, after some years in Russia, 
he became Communist deputy for Potsdam, 
but returned to Russia on Hitler's advent in 
1933. Of the years between 1933 and 1945 
spent in Moscow, little is known but much is 
hinted at of the far from scrupulous means 
by which he attained his position as Germany's 
leading communist. As Marshal Zhukov's 
political adviser he came back to Germany 
in 1945, and by 1950 had become deputy 
premier of the German Democratic Republic. 
The same year he. * the German Lenin ', was 
made secretary*general of the Part^, and was 
largely responsible for the ' sovietization ' of 
East Germany. 

ULFILAS, or Wulflla, ooVfee-las (c. 311- 
c. 381), Gothic translator of the Bible, was 
born among the Goths north of the Danube. 
Consecrated a missionary bishop to his 
fellow-countrymen by Eusebius of Nicomedia 
in 341 . after seven years' labour he was forced 
to migrate with his converts across the 
Danube. For over thirty years he laboured 
in Lower Moesia, visited Constantinople in 
360 in the interest of the Arian partv, and 
again in 381, only to die a few days after his 
arrival. See Lives by Waitz (1840), Bessel 
(1860) and Batg m.Y. 1891). 

ULIANOV. See Lenin. 

ULLOA, Antonio de, ooUyd’a (1716-95), 
Spanish statesman and mathematidan, born 
at Seville, twice visited America, and in 1746, 
having been brought a prisoner to England, 
was elected F.R.S. 

ULPIANUS, Domitius (c. a.d. 170-228), 
Roman jurist, born at Tyre, held judicial 
offices under Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
and, on the accession of Alexander Severus 
(222), became his principal adviser and 
prarfectus praetorio. He was murdered by 
his own soldiery. He was a voluminous 
writer. In Justinian's Digest there are 2462 
excerpts from Ulpian; the originals are 
almost wholly lost See Abdy and Walker, 
The Commentaries of Gains and the Rules of 
(3rd ed. 1885). 

UlXlGH-BEG, oo'loog- (fl. c. 1430), grandson 
of Tamerlane, succeeded in 1447 to the 
throne. He was a successful warrior, but 
was defeat^ and slain (1449) by his rebellious 
son. He founded the observatory at Samar- 


kimd, and was himself a diligent observer. 
His astronomical works were written in 
Arabic, translated into Persian, and partly 
into Latin by Greaves (1650) and Hyde 
(1665). 

ULYANOV. See Lenin. 

UMBERTO. See Humbert. 

UNAMUNO^ Mtoel de, oo~na~moo'nd (1864- 
1936), Spanish philosopher and author, born 
at Bilbao, of Basque parentage, was professor 
of Greek at Salamanca from 1892. He wrote 
mystic philosophy, historical studies, brilliant 
essays, books on travel, and austere poetry. 
Among his most important works arc Vida 
de Don Quiiote y Sancho (1905), his novel 
Niebla (1914), Del sentimiento trdgico de la 
vida (1913) and a volume of religious poetry 
El Crista de Veidzquez (1920). From 1924 to 
1930 he was exiled as a republican to the 
island of Fuerteventura, reinstated at 
Salamanca on the founding of the republic 
in 1931. But always a rebel and an individu- 
alist though with the deepest faith in and 
interest of his country at heart, he was soon 
at variance with the Socialist regime. The 
civil war for him was a nationalist struggle 
and he denounced foreign interference. See 
study by Barea (1952). 

UNDSET, Sigrld, oon^set (1882-1949), Nor- 
wegian novelist, born in Kalundborg, 
Denmark. She was the daughter of a not^ 
Norwegian archaeologist, Ingvald Undset, 
from whom she inherited much of her interest 
in the Middle Ages in Norway. His death 
in 1893 compelled her to leave school and 
enter an office, where her experiences and 
her concern for the problem of young middle- 
class women were the basis of her early 
novels, including Jenny (1911). Between 
1920 and 1922 she produced her masterpiece 
Kristin Lavransdatterj a 14th-century trilogy, 
which gives a graphic and authentic picture 
of the period, followed by the series Olav 
Audunssdn (four vols. 1925-27). She became 
a Roman Catholic in 1924, a circumstance 
that influenced her subsequent work. Most 
of this had contempora^ settings. She was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1928. See the study by H. A. Larsen, and Life 
by Winsnes, trans. Foole (1958). 

UNDERHILL, Evelyn (1875-1941), English 
oetess and mystic, was bom in WoTver- 
ampton, educated at King's College, 
London, married in 1907 Herbert Stuart 
Moore, a barrister, and became in 1921 
lecturer on the Philosophy of Religion at 
Manchester College, Oxford. A friend and 
disciple of HOgel (q.v.), she found her way 
intellectually from agnosticism to Christi- 
anity, wrote numerous books on mysticism, 
including The Ltfe of the Spirit (1922), 
volumes of verse and four novels. Sm Lire 
by M. Cropper (1958). 

UNGAKETTl, Gimppe, oong^gar^ret'ti 
(1 8SS- ), Italian poet, born at Alexandria, 
became professor of Italian Literature in 
Sflo Paulo, Brazil. He is the authcMr of 
'hermetic* poems characterized by their 
symbolism, compressed imagery and modesra 
verse structure. 

UNRUH, FHta von, oon^roo (1885- ). 

German playwrigjit and novelist, bom at 
Coblenz, emerged from the First World War, 
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in whidi he had served as a cavalry officer. 
An ardent pacifist; the ideal of a new human* 
ity< underlies all his expressionist works, par- 
ticularly the novel Opfergang (1916), the 
two parts of an unfinish^ dramatic triology, 
Ein Geschhcht (1916) and Platz (1920). He 
left Germany in 1932 and eventually settled 
in the United States, where he wrote The End 
is not Yet (1947) and The Saint (1950). 

U NU, oo-noo (1907- ), Burmese politician 
and writer, born at Wakema, studied at 
Rangoon, became a schoolmaster although 
his real ambition was to be a dramatist. He 
joined the Thakin Party and founded the 
Red Dragon Book Society. Imprisoned by 
the British (1940), he was released by the 
Japanese and served in Ba Maw's puppet 
administration but retained the confidence 
’ of the anti-Japanese resistance. In 1946 he 
was elected president of die Burmese Con- 
stituent Assembly. After the assassination 
of the cabinet tn July 1947, U Nu became the 
first prime minister of the now independent 
Burmese Republic. Splits in his own party, 
the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League, 
were followed by his resignation (1956), 
re-election (1957), defeat at the polls by 
^ General Ne Win, who set up a military 
government (1958). and victory of his right- 
wing faction and his return to the premiership 
(February 1960). See autobiographical intro- 
duction to his novel, Man, the Wolf of Man, 

UNVERDORBEN, Otto, oon-fer-dor'hen 
(1806-73), German chemist, bom at Dahme, 
prepared aniline by the distillation of indigo 
(1826). 

UNWIN, (1) Mary. See Cowper, Wiluam. 

(2) Sir Stanley (1884- ), English 

publisher, chairman of the firm of George 
" Allan and Unwin, founded in 1914, studied 
the book-trade in Germany. An Inter- 
national figure in publishing, he was president 
of the Publishers' Association of Great 
Britain (1933-35) and president of the 
International Publishers' Association (1936- 
1938) and (1946-54). His books include 
The Truth about Publishing (1926), Publishing 
in Peace and War (1944) and the auto- 
biographkai The Truth worn a Publisher 
0960). 

URBAIN, Geoffw, (1872-1938), French 
chemist, bom m Paris, became professor of 
Inorganic Chemistry at the Sorbpnne (1908), 
I discovered the rare earth lutecta (1907), the 
law of optimum phospborence of binary 
systems, and showed that several dements 
whkh were hitherto oonstdered pure were hi 
fact mixtures. 

URBAN, the name of eight popes; the most 
noteworay are: 

UriNMi I, bishop of Rome (222-230), said 
to have bedi a mattyri. 

UdHmQ0^2*~99),^pefrom 1088, bora at 
CiiftEffion^-Mafiie^fmce,becainei^ 
of Odia, was dected 

schisisiatical pontiBosie of Guibert; staled 
demuat lit He laid Henry IV of Germany 
under' IhobSai mid #ove him out of luly. 
triumphed by fhe same means over Philip I 
of Prance, and aroused the Gnisading spirit 
by hit elooueoee at Fiaoeiaa and the Council 
<n CSermottt <K)95). 

IMn IV (d. 1264). pope from 1261. bora 


Jacques Pantatdon, the son of a cobbler of 
Troyes, was bishop of Verdun and patriarch 
of Jerusalem. He instituted the feast of 
Corpus Christ! (1246). 

Urban V (1310-70), pope from 1362, bora 
Guillaume de Grimoard at Grisac, France. 
He was Abbot of St Victor at Marseilles, was 
elected at Avignon, but set out for Rome in 
1367, only to return a few months before his 
death. 

Urban VI (1318-89), pope from 1378, bora 
Bartolommeo Prignani at Naples (1318), 
became archbishop of Bari. The French 
cardinals set up against him the Bishop of 
Cambray as Clement VII, who took up his 
residence at Avignon. I 

Urban VIII (1568-1644), pope from 1628. 
born Mafieo Barberini, in Florence, supporuu 
Richelieu's policy against Austria and SpaiiL 
proceeded against Galileo, canonized Loyola 
and Philip Neri. and wrote sacred poetryl 
He established fits own family among thd 
aristocracy of Rome. \ 

URE, Andrew, yoor (1778-1857). Scottish\ 
chemist, born at Glasgow, studied at the 
university, became professor of Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy in Anderson's 
College, astronomer in the city observatory, 
and in 1834 analytical chemist to the Board 
of Customs in London. F.R.S. in 1822, he 
produced a Dictionary of Chemistry (1821), 
and wrote Philosophy of Manufactures 
(1835), &c. 

UREY , Harold Clayton ( 1 893- ), American 

chemist, born at Walkerton, Indiana, educa- 
ted at Montana, California, and Copenhagen, 
became professor of Chemistry at Columbia 
(1934) and at Chicago (1945-52). He was 
director of war research, Atomic Bomb 
Project, Columbia (1940-45). In 1932 he 
isolated heavy water and discovered the 
heavy hydrogen isotope, deuterium, which 
was of great importance in the development 
of nuclear fisston. He also investigated 
entropy of gases, absorption spectra and 
isotopes. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
in 1934 and the Davy medal of the Royal 
Society (194Q>, of which he was elected 
fomgn member (1947). 

URFfi, Honord d*. Ur-fay (1568-1625), French 
writer, bom at Maricilles, fought in the 
religious wars of France and later settled in 
Savoy. He was the author of the pastoral 
romance, A^rie (161 0-27), which is regarded 
as the first Fren^ novel. He was killed at 
Villefrandie-sur-iner during the war between 
Suvoy and Genoa. 

URQUIMRT, mr'H^rt, <l> David (1805-77). 
Scottish diplomatist, bora in Croinaity, 
served In the Greek ndvy during the Greek 
War of Ipd^H^deoce and reccaved his first 
dt|fiDitiatic appeuntmem in 1831, when he 
went to Conitantinople with Sir Stratford 
Cantihut. Hli anil^Russtan policy caused his 
recafi fmn In 1837 and he became 

member or parliament for Stafford firom 1847 
to 1852. A strong opponent of Palmerston's 
poHey, he hefieved iWkey was capable of 
dealing trim Russia wHhoui Buropban Inter** 
ventloti. He founded the free Press, aRe^ 
wards cdted the Eevlee, in which 

Ihece Yierii wem eapiaiM. rathed^ 
1864. Among bis maiqr wrii^p were The 
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PiHars of Hmuks (1850), in which he sag* 
nested the introduction of Turkish baths into 
witain, and The Lebanon (I860). 

(2) Sir Hioinas (c. 1611-60), Scottish 
author* bom in Cromarty, studied at King^s 
Ck>Uege, Aberdeen, and travelled in France, 
Spain and Italy. On his return he took up 
arms against the Covenanting party in the 
north but was worsted and forced to flee to 
England. Becoming attached to the court, 
he was knishted in 1641. The same year he 
published nis Epigrams Divine an4 Moral. 
On succeeding his father he went abroad. 
At Cromarty, though much troubled by his 
creditors, be produ^ his Trimtetras; or a 
most exquisite Table for resolving Triangles^ 
&c. (1645). In 1649 his library was seized 
and sold. He again took up arms in the royal 
cause, and was present at Worcester, where 
he lost most of his MSS. At London, 
through Cromweirs influence, he was 
allowed considerable liberty, and in 1652 
published The Pedigree and The Jewel The 
first was an exact account of the Urquhart 
family, in which they are traced back to 
Adam; the second is chiefly a panegyric on 
the Scots nation. In 1653 he issued his 
Introduction to the Universal Language and 
the first two books of that English classic, 
his brilliant translation of Rabelais (q.v.). 
The third was not issued till after his death, 
which is said to have occurred abroad, in a 
fit of mirth on hearing of the Restoration. 
His learning was vast, his scholarship 
defective. Crazy with conceit, he yet evinces 
a true appreciation of all that is noble, and 
has many passages of great power. See his 
Works in the Maitland Gub series (1834); 

Vrquhart 


Willcock’g Sir Utomas Vrquhart (1899); 
Whibley's Introduction to the Rabelais 
C Tudor Trans.* 1900); and study by H. 
Brown (1933). 

URSULA, $t, a legendaiy saint and martyr, 
especially honoured at Cologne, where she 
is said to have been slain with her 11,000 
virgins by a horde of Huns on her journey 
home from a pilgrimage to Rome. She 
became the patron saint of many educational 
institutes, particularly the teaching order of 
the Ursulines. Her mast day is October 21, 
USHER, or Uasher, James (1581-1656), 
Irish dfvh)^ was bom in Dublin, son of a 
gentleman of good estate; his unde, Henry 
Uslier (c. 1550-1631), being h^ predecessor 
as archoishop of Armagh. Hewasasdiolar 
(1594) and fellow (159^1605) of Trinity 
College, Dublin. About 1603 he became 
chancellor of St Patrick*!, in 1607 professor 
of Divinity, in 16% bishop of Meath, in 1623 
privy^couiidllor for Ireland, and in 1625 
archbishop of Armagh. He left Ireland for 
England in 1640, continued to live in England, 
dedined to sh in the Westmltistar Assembly, 
and for about eiibt yean was pieadier at 
Uneolnbfoiu Hewaa comtatitiuhiiloynlty 


to the throne, vet was treated with favour by 
Cromwell, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He was distinguished not only by 
his learning but also by his charity and 
sweetness of temper. He was Calvinistic in 
theology and moderate in his ideas of church 
government Of his numerous writings, the 
greatest is the Annales Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti (1650-54), which gave us the long* 
accepted chronology of Scripture, the Crea- 
don being fixed at 4004 b.c. Amongst his 
other works, the De Graeca Septuaginta 
Interpretum Versions Syntagma (1655) was 
the first attempt at a real examination of the 
Septuagint. His complete writings were 
edited by Ellington and Todd (17 vols. 
1841-64). See the Life prefixed thereto by 
Dr Cm (1895), and W. Ball Wright’s The 
Ussher Memoirs (1889). 

USPENSKl, Gleb Ivanovich, oo*spyen'skee 
(c. 1840-1902), Russian author of novels of 
peasant life, such as Power of the Soil (1882), 
notable for their realism as opposed to 
the prevalent romantic conception of the 
agricultural worker. He died insane. See 
D. S. Mirsky, History of Soviet Literature 
(1927). 

USTINOV, Peter Alexander, yoo'stin-of 
(1921- ), English actor and dramatist, bom 
in London. The son of White Russian 
parents, Ustinov first appeared on the stage 
in 1938, and had established him^lf as an 
accomplished artist both in reviews and 
legitimate drama by 1942, when four years* 
army service interropted his career. His 
subsi^uent work for films as actor, writer 
and producer, and in broadcasting as a 
satirical comedian, has enhanced his reputa- 
tion. A prolific playwright, his works— most 
successful amongst which are The Love of 
Four Colonels (1951) and Romanoff and Juliet 
(1956)— arc marked hy a serious approach 
to human problems often presented with an 
acute sense of comedy and a mastery of 

unconventional stagecraft. 

UTRILLO, Maurice, oo^treelo (1883-1955), 
French painter, bom in Montmartre, Pans, 
the son of the painter Suzanne Valadon 
(q.v.), was adopted by the Spanish writer 
Miguel Utrillo. He began to pamt at 
Montmagny in 1902, but it was the strecto 
of Paris, particularly old Montmartre, and 
village scenes which were to provide him with 
most of his subjects. Despite acute alcohol- 
ism, and consequent sojourns in various 
nursing-homes, his productivltywtoastCMMm- 
ing, and by 1925 he was famous, His* White 
Period* paintings of about 1908-14 are 
mucii sought idSer, for (heir subtle colouring 
and sensitive feeling for atmospheie. He 
signed his work * Maurice utrilto V , 
incorporating the initial of JWs mother’s 
family name. See studies by O. Ouifeiiscm 
(1929), F. Jourdan (1948), G. Rtbemoat- 
Dessaignes (1948) and W. George (I960), 
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VACHELL, Horace Aimesley, va/chil (186l~ 
1955), English novelist, great-grandson of 
the first Lord Lyttelton (q.v.), bom at Syden- 
ham, was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst 
and from 1883 until the death of his American 
wife in 1899 lived in the United States. He 
is best known for his school story about 
Harrow, The ^///(1905), and Quinneysi\9\A), 
He has also written plays, three autobio- 
graphical works, of which the last is his 
Methuselah memoirs (1951) and a volume of 
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; Etienne, 
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vash-rd (1809-^97), 
French philosopher, born at Langres, was 
appointed professor of Philosophy at the 
Sorbonne in 1839, but was dismissed in 1852 
when he refused to sign the oath of allegiance 
to the Empire. His anti-clericalism and the 
publication of his book La D^mocratie 
caused his imprisonment in 1859. In 1871 
he was elected to the Assembly. Other 
writings include La M^taphysique et la Science 
(1858) and La Religion (1868). 

VAIHINGER, Hans, /r- (1852>1933), Ger- 
man philosopher, bom in Wurttemberg, 
professor at Halle (1884-1906), wrote a 
remarkable commentary to Kant*s Critique 
of Pure Reason (1881-92) and developed the 
idealist positivism of Lange in The Philosophy 
of ^As If* 0911 ; trans. C. K. Ogden, 1924). 
See his autobiography in Philosophie in 
Selbstdarstellungen, Vol. 2 (1921). 

VALADON, Suzanne, ya-la-dd (1869-1938), 
French painter, the mother of Utrillo, 
b^ame an artist*8 model after an accident 
ended her career as an acrobat, modelling for 
Renoir and others. With the encouragement 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas and C^ranne, 
she took up painting herself and excelled in 
her realistic treatment of nudes, portraits 
and figure studies, her work having some 
afi^ity with that of De^. Two of her 
fiower pieces are in the Luxembourg. See 
Life Storm (1959). 

VALBraT, G. See Cherbuuez. 

VALDRS, vahTdays, (1) Armando Palado 
(1853-1938), Spanish novelist, born at 
^tralgo in Asturias. Some of his novels 
were translated as The Marquis of Pehalba, 
MaximinOf Sister Saint Sulpice^ Froth and 
The Grandee. 

(2) Juan de (1500-41), Spanish religious 
lefonnm', became an object of suspicion to the 
Inquisition, and settled in Napms. But he 
sought the regeneration of the Church from 
wiBiin, and never inclined to Luth^anism. 
Among his works are Spiritual Milk, The 
Christian Alphabet and Commentaries, some 
of theati translated into English (1865-83). 
jSeeniotiogmplu b^ Storn (1869) and Carrasc^ 
Wimen prefixed to his 
bP CX Considerations 
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Fedro de, vaht^dee'vya (e. 1510- 
•oduish soldier, bom near La Serena. 

iura, went to Venezuela (c. 1534) and 

then to Piaru, where he became Fizanro*s 


(q.v.) lieutenant. He won renown at Las 
Salinas (1538), and was in real command of 
the expedition to Chile. He founded Santiago 
(1541) and other cities. In 1559, attempting, 
with a small force, to relieve Tucapel. whim 
was besieged by the Araucanians, he was 
captured and killed bv the Indians. See 
study by R. B. Cunninghame Graham (1926). 

VALENTINIAN, the name of three Roman 
Emperors: I 

Valenthiian 1 (321-375), bom at Cib^s in 
Pannonia, rose rapidly in rank under 
Constantins and Julian, and on the demh of 
Jovian was chosen as his successor $64). 
He resigned the East to his brother Viuens, 
and himself governed the West with wau^hful 
care down to his death. \ 

Valentinian 11, his second son (372-3to), 
received from his elder brother, Gratianus 
(q.v.), the provinces of Italy, lllyricum and 
Africa. During his minority the Empress 
Justina administered the government; about 
three years after her death Valentinian was 
murdered, probably by Arbogastes, com- 
mandcr-in-cnief of his army. 

Valentinian 111 (c. 419-455), grand-nephew 
of 11, the son of Constantius 111, was given the 
western empire by Theodosius 11, emperor of 
the East, in 425. A weak and contemptible 
pnnee, he never really ruled during his thirty 
years’ reign; his mother, Placidia, governed 
till her death (450), and then the eunuch, 
Heraclius. Valentinian’s treatment of Boni- 
facius made him throw himself into the arms 
of the Vandal, Genseric (q.v.), and thus lost 
Africa to the empire. He stabbed Aetius 
(c}.v.) to death (454), but next year was 
himself slain by Maximus, whose wife he had 
ravished. 

VALENTINO, Rudolph, -tee'- (1895-1926), 
Italian-bom American film actor, bom 
Rudolph Alphonso GugUelmi di Valentino 
d’Antongueila at Casteuaneta, studied agri- 
cultiue out emigrated to the United States 
and first appeared on the staee as a dancer. 
In 1919 be made his screen debut as Julio in 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, and 
his subsequent performances in Tne SheilUi 
(1921), mod and Sand (1922), The Young 
Ralah (1922), Monsieur Beaucaire (1924), 
The Eagle ( 1925 ) and The Son of the Sheikh 
(1926) established him as the leading * screen- 
lover ' of the ’twenties. He died suddenly 
at the hei^t of his adoration in New York 
and his funeral resembled that of a popular 
ruler. Besides good looks and athletic 
bearing he had considerable dramatic dfts. 
He wrote Daydreams (1923), a book of 
poems. See Lives by bis second wife, N. 
Bobova (1927), and S. G. Uilman (1927). 

VA1J»A,(1). &e0fi Valera. 

(2) Don Joan, vah-ta/ra (1824-1905), 
Spanish novelist and critic, bom at Cabra in 
Cordoba, held diplomatic posts in Europe 
and U.S.A., and was a deputy, minister of 
commerce, minister of public instruction, 
councillor of state, senator, and member of 
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the Spanish Academy. His literary studies 
(1864) and essays (1882) brought him reputa- 
tion; but his fame depends on his romances, 
PepUa Jimenez (1874; trans. 1891), Las ilu- 
siones del Doctor Faustino (1876), El comen- 
dador Mendoza (1877; trans. 1893), DoHa 
Luz (1878; trans. 1892) and La buena fama 

VALERIANUS, PubUus Licinius (c. 193-260), 
was proclaimed Roman emperor by the 
legions in Rhaetia after the murder of Gallus 
(253), and assumed as colleague his eldest 
son, Gallienus. Throughout his reign trouble 
hovered on every frontier of the empire; 
and marching against the Persians, he was 
completely defeated at Edessa (260). He 
was seized by King Sapor, and, imprisoned 
until his death, suiTered every Oriental 
cruelty. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS. See Flaccus. 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS (fl. a.d. 14-30), 
Roman historian, wrote c. a.d. 29 historical 
anecdotes, biased in favour of the emperor 
Tiberius. 

VAL£RY, Paul Ambroise, va-lay-ree (1871- 
1945), French poet and writer, bom at Cette, 
settled in Paris in 1892 and after publishing 
some remarkable Mallarmdesque verse, he 
relapsed into a twenty years* silence, taken 
up with mathematics and philosophical 
speculations. He emerged in 1 9 1 7 with a new 
poetic outlook and technique in La Jeune 
Parque (1917), a poem full of difficult 
symbolism, because of the dualism it en- 
veloped — emotion against reason, life against 
death, being a^inst doing, consciousness 
against the world of facts and things. This 
was followed by a remarkable collection, 
Charmes (1922), containing Le Cimeti^re 
marin, recalling m treatment and metre 
Gray’s Elegy ^ VEbauche d'm serpen^ Au 
platane, &c., remarkable for the poetic 
shorthand, the compression and conciseness 
of his imagery and ideas. His prose works 
comprise Soirie avec M, Teitte (1895), in 
which intelligence personified by M. Teste 
watches itself at work, records its ‘inner’ 
experience and several aesthetic studies, as 
the dialogue Eupalinos (1924), in which 
architecture and music are compared, and 
Vdme et la danse (1924). A late, short play, 
Le Solitaire, foreshadows Samuel Beckett. 
See studies by A. R. Chisholm (1938), Sewell 
(1952), Suckling (1954), H. Mondor (Paris 
1957), and introduction by T. S. Bliot to 
Vol. VII of the Collected Works, trans, by 
D. FoUrot (1959). 

VALETTE, Jean Parisot de la (1494-1568), 
French knight of St John, nobly bom at 
Toulouse, became Grand Master in 1557. 
His exploits against the Turks culminated in 
his successful defence of Malta, from May 18 
till September 8, 1565. He founded the city 
of Vaietta. 

VALLA. Laurentiiis (c. 1405-57), Italian 
humanist, bom at Rome, taught the classics 
at Pavia, Milan and Naples, incurred many 
enmities, but in 1535 found a protector at 
Naples in Alfonso V. He was expelled from 
Rome for attacking the temporal power m 
his De Donatkme ConstantM Magni, was 
Prosecuted by the Inquisitimi in Naples, but 
m 1448 was again in Rome as apostolic 


secretary to Nicholas V. His Latin versions 
of Xenophon, Herodotus and Thucydides 
were admirable; and he greatly advanced 
New Testament criticism by his comparison 
of the Vulgate with the Greek original. His 
De Elegant fa Latinae Linguae was long a 
class-book. See works by Mancini (1891), 
Wolff (1893) and Schwabe (1896). 
VALUE-INCLAN, Ram6n Mada del, vaVyay- 
eeng-kiahn (1869-1936), Spanish novelist, 
dramatist and poet, was born at Puebla de 
Caramifial. Among his works are four 
Sonatas on the seasons (1902-07), written in 
fine prose in the form of novels, a graphic 
but erroneous history La guerra carlista 
and the masterly Aguila de blasdn (1907) and 
Romance de Lobos (1908) set in a vivid 
mediaeval background. Many of his novels 
and plays are collected in Esperpentos and 
among several volumes of fine verse is his 
Cara de Plata (1923). 

VALLIERE. See La VALukRE. 
VALLISNIERI, Antonio, val-lees-nyay'ree 
(1661-1730), Italian naturalist, born at 
Modena, became professor of Medicine at 
Padua, made important studies of the 
reproductive systems of insects, and wrote 
treatises on the ostrich (1712) and the 
chameleon (1715). The water-weed Vallisneria 
spiralis is named after him. 

VALLOTTON, Felix, va-ld-td (1865-1927), 
Swiss painter, bom at Lausanne, studied the 
graphic arts in Paris and excelled in the 
woodcut, but later took to painting. At first 
a member of the * Nabis *, the symbolist 
movement; he later pioneered an extreme 
expressionist realism, inspired b^ his wood- 
cuts and transferred to his oil painting. 
VALOIS, Ninette de, vaUwah, stage-name of 
Edris Stannus (1898- ), British ballerina, 

born in Ireland. She studied under Enrico 
Cecchetti, and first appeared, in 1914, in the 
pantomime at the Lyceum Theatre; she 
subsequently appeared with the Beecham 
Opera Company and at Covent Garden. 
After a European tour with Diaghilev (1923- 
1925), she partnered Anton Dolin in England, 
and became director of Ballet at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin. In 1931 she founded the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet School and became 
artistic director of the company. In 1935 she 
married Dr A. B. Connell. She organized 
the National Ballet school of Turkey (1947) 
and was created D.B.E. in 1951. She wrote 
Invitation to the Ballet (1937) and her auto- 
biography, Come Dance with Me (1957), Her 
choreographic works include The Rakers 
Progress, Checkmate and Don Quixote. 
VAMBERY, Annlnins, vam'bay-ree (1832- 
1913), Hungarian traveller and philologist, 
bora at Duna-Szerdahely, Hungary, at 
twelve was apprenticed to a ladies* dress- 
maker, but afterwards took to teaching, and 
struggled to support himself. A desire for 
Eastern travel led him to Constantinople, 
where he taught French in the house of a 
minister, and in 1858 issued a German- 
Turkish dictionary. Having travelled in 
1862-64 in the disuse of a dervish through 
the deserts of the Oxus to Khiva and Samar- 
kand, he wrote Travels and Adventures in 
Cemral Asia (1864). In his writings and 
lectures Vimbery si^orted the claim that 
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Britain's rule in the East was most beneficent. 
Professor of Oriental Languages in Budapest 
till 1905, he published works on the Eastern 
Turkish and Tatar languages, the ethno- 
graphy of the Turks, the origin of the 
Mapyars, and on many other oriental 
subjects. See his autobiography (1883) and 
Sto^ of My Struggles (19M). 

VANBRUGH, van'bro!, (1) Dame Irase (1872<- 
1949), English actress, sister of (3), bom in 
Exeter, was trained by Sarah Thorae and 
made her first appearance at Margate as 
Phoebe in As You Like It (1888). She 
married Dion Boucicault the younger, in 
1901, and acted with Tree, Alexander, Hare 
and Frohman, winning a reputation as an 
interpreter of Pinero and Barrie heroines. 
She was made a Dame of the British Empire 
in 1941. She shared with her sister the family 
height, dark expressive eyes, magnificent 
presence and tremendous charm. 

(2) Sir John (1664-1726), English play- 
wn^t and baroque architect, the grandson 
of a Protestant reAigee from Ghent, was 
educated in France, commissioned into Lord 
Huntingdon's regiment and suffered im- 
prisonment in the Bastille (1690-92). A 
staunch Whig, he became a leading spirit in 
society life and scored a significant success by 
his first comedy, The Relapse (1696), followeo, 
again with applause, by The Provok'd Wife 
(1697). The Confederacy (1705) was put on 
in the Haymarket, where Congreve and 
Vanbrugh joined hands in theatre manage- 
ment A natural playwright of the unin- 
hibited Restoration comedy of manners 
period, he abo achieved success as the 
architect of Castle Howard (1702) and in 
1705 was commissioned to design Blenheim 
Palace at Woodstock. The immense 
baroque structure aroused the ridicule of 
Swill and Pope, and the Duchess of Marl- 
borough disliked the plans and especially its 
enormous cost so much that she long refused 
to pay Vanbrugh. He was made comptroller 
of royal works in 1714, was knighted imd was 
Oarendeux king-of-arms (1705-2^. See 
Complete Works, ed. B. Dobrde and C. Webb 
(1928), and study by L. Whistler (1938). 

(3) Violet Angnsta Marv (1867-1942), 
English actress, sister of (1), oom in Exeter. 
She first appei^ in burlesque in 1886 and 
two years later played Ophelia at Margate^ 
where she had b^n trained hy Sarah Thome. 
She dien joined the Kendalls for tbehr 
Anmcan tw and on her return ^yed Ann 
Boleyn io Irving's production oIHmiry VJIL 
also understudmg Ellen Teny. She married 
Arthur Bouithier in 1894 and enhanced many 
of his tuccetses vntb her elegance and aMti ty. 

VAN--4hose not listed below may be found 
uhoer their respective sumames. 

VAN BUREN, Marthi (1782-*1862)| eighth 
ptestdent of the United States, bom at 
N.Y., was called to the bar In 
Ih lull and ISid he was dected to 
^ estate, and in 1816-19 was state 
att^dy^'genbrat. In 1821 he entered (he 
UjI wnte as a Rmiblbati and was eieetad 
gemtier ^ Neir Ydrk ht 1828. He lup- 
pmed for the pmWen^, and m 

1829 betam In 1832 

he was wdM and in 1836 


president, but by a popular majority of less 
than 25,000, largely owing to his opposition 
to the ' slightest interference * with slavery. 
His four years of office were darkened by 
financial panic; but he did what he could to 
lighten it by forcing a measure for a treasury 
independent of private banks. He was strictly 
neutral during the Canadian rebellion of 
1 837. In 1 840 his party were overwhelmindy 
defeated by the Whigs. See Lives by W. L. 
Mackenzie (1846), E. M. Shepard (1888), 
G. Bancroft (1889), D. T. Lynch (1929). 
VANCOUVER. George (c. 1758-98), Eimlish 
navigator and explorer, sailed with Cook 
(q.v.) on his second and third voyages and, 
promoted Captain (1794) did survey wrk in 
Australia, New 2:ealand and the West coast of 
N. America, sailing round Vancouver Island 
1795. See his Voyage (1798), and Ltfe by 
G. Godwin (1930). 

VANDAMMR, Dominkiiie Joseph, 
(1770-1830), French soldier, bom at ' 
in Nord, in 1799 fought at Austerlit: 
1806-07 reduced Silesia, but was defeated} 
taken prisoner at Kulm in 1813. He here 
command during the Hundred Days, after the 
second Restoration was exiled, but returned 
from America in 1824. See Life by Du Casse 
(1870). 

VANDENBERG, Arthur Hendrick (1884- 
1951), United States Republican senator, 
bom in Grand Rapids, Michigan, studied at 
the university there and was elected to the 
senate (1928). An isolationist before World 
War II, he strongly supported the forraatjon 
of U.N.O., was delegate to the San Francisco 
conference and to the U.N. Assembly from 
1946 

VANDERBILT, ComeBus <1794-1 877), Amer- 
ican financier, bom on Staten Island, New 
York, at sixteen bought a boat and ferried 
passengers and goods. By forty he had 
become the owner of steamers running to 
Boston and up the Hudson; in 1849. during 
the goid rush, he established a route by Lake 
Nicaragua to California, and during the 
Crimean war a line of steamships to Havre. 
At seventy he entered on a great career of 
railroad financing, gradually obtaining a 
controlling interest in a large number of 
roads. He gave II ,(XX),000 to found Vander- 
bilt Universii^ at l^ashville. William Henry 
(1821-85), his eldest son, greatly extended the 
Vandeibtlt system of railways. Comellos 
(1843-99), left some £25,000,000. Sec 
Croffut, the Vanderbilts (1886), and Life by 
A. D. Howden Smith (1928). 

VAN DER GOES, Hugo, moos (c. 1440-82), 
Flemish painter, bom probably at Ghent, 
was dean of the fminters* guild at Ghent 
(1473-75) and died insane io a Soignies 
monastery. His large and dramatic Partinari 
Altwpteee Is in the Uffizi and the Stuart 
triptyeh has been ascribed to him. 

VAN DE VELDE, (I) Henri (1863- 

1957), Bel^^ arriijiect bom at Antwerp, 
beiaii as a psdnter before ptoneming the 
modetiii fnnctioiml style of architecture. He 
established the Bunous Weimar school of 
Arte and Crafits 0906) from which the 
Matdum Gfopius (4<v.) was his 

pupil.. Bee hislW. NSsiieA 
hhuuau(l929). 
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(2) Wllleni, tl^.Elder (c, 1611-93), Dutch 
marine painter, father of (3), bom at Leyden, 
came in 1657 to England and painted targe 
pictures of sea battles in Indian ink and black 
paint for Charles TI and James II. 

(3) Willem, the Younger (1633-1707), the 
greatest of Dutch marine painters, son of (2), 
born at Leyden, followed his father to 
England and became court painter to 
Charles II in 1674. Smith catalogues 330 of 
his paintings. His brother, Adriaen (1636- 
1672), was a landscape painter. See E. 
Michm's family study (1892) and introduction 
to a catalogue of their drawings compiled by 
M. S. Robinson (1958). 

VAN DIEMEN. See Tasman. 

VAN DOREN, (1) Carl Ofaiton (1885-1950), 
American critic and biographer, brother of 
(2), bom at Hope, Illinois, studied at the 
state university and at Columbia, where he 
lectured in English Literature (191 1-30). He 
was literary editor of the Nation (1919-22), 
of the Century Magazine (1922-25) and of 
the Cambridge History of American Literature 
(1917-21). Ho was also a distinguished 
biographer of Thomas Love Peacock (1911), 
Cabell (1925), Swift (1930), Sinclair Lewis 
(1933) and Benjamin Franklin (1938), which 
last work won the Pulitzer prize (1939). He 
edited Franklin's Letters and Papers (1947), 
and critical studies include The American 
Novel (1921) and with (2) American and 
British uterafure since 18^ (1925). He also 
wrote The Ninth Wave (1926), a novel, and his 
autobiography. Three Worlds (1936), His 
wife, Irita Bradford (1891- ), was also an 

editor. 

(2) Mark Albert (1894- ), American 

poet and critic, brother of (1), was born at 
Hope, Illinois, studied at the state university 
and at Columbia, where he became professor 
of English. He served in the army during the 
first World War, succeeded (1) to the editor- 
ship of the (1924-28) and was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize (1940) for his Collected 
Poems (1939) chosen from such volumes of 
verse as Spring Thunder (1924), Now the Sky 
(1928), Ac. Later volumes include The May- 
field Deer (1941), The Country Year (1946), 
New Poems (1948) and Spring Birth (1953). 
He collaborated with (1) in American and 
British Literature Since 1890 (1925), edited the 
Oxford Book of American Prose^ wrote critical 
studies of Thoreao (1916), Drydcn (1920), 
Shakespeare (1939) and Hawthorne (1949), 
and thf« novels Transients (1935) and Windless 
Cabins (1940). His wife, Dorothy Graffe 
(1896- ), was also novelist and editor. 

VAN DYCK, Sir AnAony, ^ (1599-1641), 
Flemish painter, one of the great masters of 
portraiture of the 17th century, was bom 
March 22 at Antwerp, the son of a doth 
manufhcturer. He studied painting under 
H. van Balen and Rubens, and many of his 
early paintings have been attributed to the 
latter^ who greatly inlloenced his style. In 
1618 he was immitted amaster of the Guild of 
St Luke at Antwerp and jn 1620 commtjH 
siotied topami the Lady Artmdcf (Pinakothck, 
Munich). He visited Bni^and, and records 
tkktm that he also executed a RiU*length 
pOftraR of lames 1 at Windsor, From 1623 
ha yms hi ltaiy« At Genoa ha painted a 


number of portraits, two of which, that of the 
Lomellini family and the Knight in Black 
Armour, are in the National Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. In Rome, he painted religious 
subjects including an Ascension and an 
Adoration of the Magi for the pope, but in this 
field he , did not rival his Italian contem- 
poraries. By 1628 he was back in Antwerp, 
where be painted the Ecstasy of St Augustine 
for the monastery there, Christ Crucified 
between Thieves for the church of the R6coHets 
at Mechlin, later transferred to the cathedral, 
and the portraits of Philippe Le Roy and his 
wife (Wallace, London). His fine draughts- 
manship is apparent in the heads he etched 
for his Iconographia (1641 ; British Museum). 
At The Hame he painted the Prince of 
Orange and his family. In 1632 he came to 
London, was knighted by Charles I, who 
made him a painter-in-ordinary with a 
pension of £200 to induce him to stay. Back 
in Holland on leave (1634-35), he painted 
Ferdinand of Austria (Madrid) and The 
Deposition (Antwerp). His flair for, and 
psychological accuracy in, rendering the 
character of his sitters, always with a hint of 
flattery and in the most favourable settings, 
greatly influenced the great British school of 
portraiture in the next century and imparted 
to posterity a thoroughly romantic glimpse 
of the Stuart monarchy. Among the best of 
these portraits are the large group of Charles 
I, Queen Henrietta Maria and tne two royal 
children, the equestrian portrait of the king, 
the three aspects of the king (1637) to serve 
as a model for Bernini's sculpture (all at 
Windsor) and the magnificent Le Roi d la 
chasse (Louvre). There is a remarkable self- 
portrait in the Uflizi, Florence, a full-length 
of Henrietta Maria (Hermitage, Stalingrad) 
and portraits of most of the notables of the 
time, including Strafford and Archbishop 
Laud. In 1639 he married Mary Ruthven, 
a granddaughter of the Earl of Cowrie. His 
scheme for decorating the banqueting hall in 
Whitehall with scenes from the history of the 
order of the Garter was turned down and he 
failed to obtain the commission for the 
decoration of the gallery of the Louvre, which 
went to Poussin. An amorous, extravagant 
courtier, he died in his studio at Blackfnars, 
December 9, 1641, and was buried in Old 
St Paul's. Sec studies by L. Cust (1900 and 
1902), on the etchings F. Newbolt (lOOQ,*^ 
E. Schaeffer (1909), A. M. Hind (1923). 
H. Knackfuss (1923), A. L. Mayer (1923) and 
G. Glfick (I93Q. 

VAN DYKE, Hei^ (1852-1933), American 
clergyman and writer, born at Germanstown, 
Penn., studied theology at Princeton and 
Berlin and was a prominent pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York (1883- 
1890). He was professor of English Litera- 
ture at Princeton (1900-23), and under 
Woodrow Wilson, American minister to the 
Netherlands (1913-16). He was awarded the 
Legion of Honour for his services as naval 
chaplain lit tlu^ first Worid War. His writings 
Inplude poems, essays and riimt stories, 
mostly on religipus thsmes, such as the 
Christmas tale The Smry pf fhe other Whe 
Man, The Fastkfa TAe Bhu 

JFfaMsr (19(^), me Unknawa C^uH^ (1912^ 
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and Collected Poems (1911). brother 
Paul (1859-I933) was professor of History at 
Princeton (1898-1928). 

VANE, Sir Henry (1613-62), English states- 
man, was bom at Hadlow, Kent. His father 
* Old Sir Henry * (1589-1654), was a bustling 
and time-serving statesman, who rose to be 
principal secretary of state, but who, having, 
with his son, been a chief agent in Strafford^s 
destruction, was deprived of his offices, and 
sided thereafter with the triumphant party. 
Passing in 1628 from Westminster to Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, ‘Young Sir Henry’ 
seems there to have embraced those republi- 
can principles for which he afterwards 
became so famous. His travels to Vienna 
and Geneva (1631) confirmed his aversion 
to the Church of England, and in 1635 he 
sailed for New England. He was chosen 
governor of Massachusetts; but his advocacy 
of toleration, and bias to the Antinomian 
views of Anne Hutchinson (q.v.), soon 
robbed him of his popularity, and in 1637 
he returned to England. In 1640 he entered 
parliament for Hull, was made joint treasurer 
of the navy, and was knighted (1 640). When 
the civil war broke out no man was more 
conspicuous in military and theological 
politics than Vane, the close friend of Pym 
and Hampden. He relinquished the profits 
of his office (equivalent now to £30,000 per 
annum); he carried to the Upper House the 
articles of impeachment against Laud: he 
was a * great promoter of the Solemn League 
and Covenant* (though in his heart he 
abhorred both it and presbytery, and used 
them solely to attain his ends); with Crom- 
well he engineered the Self-denying Ordinance 
and the New Model (1644-45); and through 
the ten years 1 643-53 he was unmistakably the 
civil leader — ‘that in the state’, said his 
enemy Baxter, ‘ which Cromwell was in the 
field ’. But he had no share in the execution 


of the king, and, though a close friend of 
Cromwell, he did not view with satisfaction 
the growing power of Cromwell and the 
army. On the establishment of the Common- 
wealth he was appointed one of the Council 
of State ; but it was largely Cromwell’s dislike 
to his redistribution bill (1653) that prompted 
the dissolution of the ‘ Rump *. Retiring to 
his Durham seat, Raby Castle, he wrote his 
Healing Question (1656), whose hostility to 
the protectorate broufiht him four months* 
imprisonment in Cartsbrooke Castle. On 
Cromwell’s death he returned to public life, 
but in the July following the Restoration was 
arrested and sent to the Tower. Thence he 
was tak»i to the Sctlly Islands, brou^t back 
to be tried for hfgh*trea$on, and on June 14, 
166!^ beheaded upon Tower Hill. His 
youngest son was raised to the peerage by 
William III, Vane was a singular compound 
of hiah-mtnded, far-seeing statesman and 
fosatlcal Fifth Monarditst. See Lives by 
-- — Upi^ 0835), Forster (1840), 


Hosmen Matid (1907), mikodk (1913). 
VAN GOOff^ VinceMt WOlem, gom (1853- 
ISMl PpA ppst-impressioi^t painter, 
bom nimS ^ il Gmt'Ziuidert, the son of 
a fttiior At sixteen he became 

ao with OoafM 4nd 

(he IfldnmimiHd 0m of art-deatefs in thdr 


shops in The Hague, London and Paris. An 
unrequited love-affair with an English 
school-mistress accentuated his inferiority 
complex and religious passion. He became 
an assistant master at Ramsgate and Isle- 
worth (1876) and there trained unsuccessfully 
to become a Methodist preacher. His family 
rescued him from despair as a bookshop 
assistant at Dortrecht and provided him with 
tuition for the university entrance examina- 
tion (1877-78), which he finally never sat 
He became instead an evangelist for a 
religious society requiring no academic 
qualifications at the Belgian coal-mining 
centre of Le Bortnage (1878-80), where, fifst 
as a resident, later as an itinerant preachbr, 
he practised the Christian virtues with sikh 
zeal, sleeping on the floor of a derelict Imt 
and giving away his possessions, that ms 
society became alarmed at his lack of dignity, 
the mine-owners at his support for striken, 
and the miners mocked him for his confer 
sions in public. In April 1881 he at last set 
off for Brussels to study art, but another 
unfortunate love-affair, this time with a 
cousin, threw him off balance and he eventu- 
ally settled at The Hague, where he lived 
with his model Cbristien or ‘ Sicn *, a 
prostitute, whom he chivalrously insisted on 
marrying when he found her to be pregnant 
by another man. She appears in the drawing 
Sorrow (1882; Stedelijk, Amsterdam) and 
S/en Posing (1883; Krdller-MfiUer, Otterlo), 
but proved a worthless wife. Convalescing 
at Drenthe from malnutrition and general 
neglect, Van Gogh became the object of love 
of another woman, whom he rejected and 
who tried to commit suicide. In his father’s 
new parish at Nuenen he painted that dark, 
haunting, domestic scene of peasant poverty, 
The Potato Eaters (1885), his first masterpiece, 
and Boots^ both in the Stedelijk, Amsterdam. 
His devoted brother, Th6o, now an art 
dealer, made it possible to continue his studies 
in Paris (1886-88) under Cormon, and there 
he met Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Seurat 
and the famous art-collector Tanguy, who is 
the subject, surrounded by Japanese wood- 
cuts, of one of Van Gogh’s remarkable 
portraits (1887-88; Rodin, Paris). These 
new influences brit^tened his palette and on 
Lautrec’s advice he left Paris in February 
1888 to seek the intense colours of die 
Provencal landscape at Arles, the subject of 
many of his best works. There also he 
minted Sunflowers (1888; Tate, London), 
The Bridge (1888;, Cologne), The Chair and 
the Pipe (1888; Tale, London) and invited 
Gauguin to found a community of artists. 
Gauguin’s stay ended in a tragic quarrel in 
which Van Gogh in remorse for having 
threatened the other with a razor, cut off his 
own ear and was placed In an asylum at St 
R6my (1881^-90). There he painted the 
Munds, the BaHne (1889: Krdller-Milller 
Hoenderlo) with mmastnmy frantic brush- 
strokea the keeper and (he physician. !n 
May 1890 he went to live at Auvers-sur-Oise 
near Paris, under the supervision of a 
idiysictan, Hr Paul Gaehet (1890; N.Y.), 
himself an amateur painter and engraver. 
That year an exhaustive article ameam by 
A. Attrier mhkh at test brought Van Gogh 
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some recognition. But on July 27, 1890, 

Van Go^ shot himielf at the scene of his 
last painting, the foreboding Cornfields with 

Flight of Birds (Stedelijk, Amsterdam), and - . - 

dira two days later. Thfo, deeply shocked popular histories. 

at the news, followed his brother to the grave VAN MEEGEREN, Han or Henricus, may'gir^ 


United States in 1903 as a journalist and 
history teacher and in 1922 published the 
best selling, illustrated Story of Mankind^ and 
from then onwards produced a number of 


in (1889-1947), Dutch artist and forger, was 
bom at Deventer. In 1945 he was accused 
of selling art treasures to the Germans. 
To clear himself, he confessed to having 
forged the pictures, and also the famous 
Supper at Emmaust * discovered * in 1937, and 
accepted by the majority of experts as by 
Vermeer. His fakes were subjected to a 
detailed scientific examination, and in 1947 
their maker was sentenced to twelve months* 
imprisonment for forgery. He died a few 
weeks later. He was an extremely skilful 
craftsman, and was reputed to have made 
about £600,000 by the sale of his fakes. 
See study by Dr P. B. Coremans (1949), 
J. Decoen's Back to the Truth (1951), and 
Vermeer Forgeries by Baesjou (1956). 


within six months. Van Gogh was one of 
the pioneers of Expressionism. He used 
colour primarily for its emotive appeal and 
profoundly influenced the Fauves and other 
experimenters of 20th-century art. See his 
Complete Letters (1958), E. du Q. Van Gogh, 

Personal Recollections (trans. 1913), Lives by 
J. Meier-Graefe (trans. 1927), P. Burra 
(trans. 1934). C. Nordenfalk (19531, L. and E. 

Hanson (1955), studies by J. de Laprade 
(1953), D. Cooper (1955), F. Elgar (1958), 
and 1. Stone, Lust for Life, the popular novel 
(1935) and film (1957). 

VAN GOYEN, Jan Josephszoon (1696-1756), 

Dutch painter, was bora at Leyden. He 
produced many sea and river pieces in soft 
browns and greys, and, unusually for his . 

time, omitted small details and developed a VANNUCCl. See Perugino. 
broad atmospheric efiect. Jan Steen, who VAN RENSSELAER, Stephen, 
became his son-in-law, was one of his pupils. 

His River Scene (c. 1645) is in the National 
Gallery. 

VANHOMRIGH, Esther. See Swnrr. 

VANINI, Lodlio, van-ee'nee (1585-1619), 

Italian freethinker, bora at Taurisano, 
studied the new learning and science at 
Naples and Padua, and took (V'ders, but his 
* Naturalist * views soon brought him into 
collision with the church. Having taught in 
France, Switzerland and the Low Countries, 
he had to flee in 1614 to England, where he 
was again imprisoned. Finally, at Toulouse, 
having first had his tongue cut out, he was 
strangled and burned. From his Amphi- 
theatrum Aeternae Providentiae (1615) and 
his De Admirandis Naturae Arcanis (1616) it 
is plain that, if not an atheist, he taught 
pantheism of an extreme type. He was more 
notable for vanity and audacity than for 
learning or originality. See monographs by 
Fuhrmann (Leipzig 1800), Vaisse (Paris 
1871), and Palumbo (Naples 1878), and John 
Owen, Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance 
(1893). 


VA^bO, -lif, (1) Jean Badiste (1684-1745), 
French painter, brother of (2), born at Aix 
«en-Provence of Flemish parentage, studied 
in Rome and became a fashionable portrait 
painter in Paris, being admitted a member of 
the Academy (1731) and appointed professor 
of Painting (1735), In 1737 he visited %g- 
land, where he painted the actor, Colley 
Cibber, the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
Sir Robert Walpole. ^ ^ ^ 

(2) Charles Andrd (1705-^5), French 
painter, brother of (1), born at Nice, likewise 
studied at Rome and settled as portrait 
painter in Paris but executed alro some 
sculpture. He became chief painter to 
Lora XV and member of the Academy 
(1735). His vigorous, colourful majestic 
style gave rise to a new French verb ‘ van- 
looter *. He painted Diderot, Helvdtius and 
most of the celebrities of his day. 

VAN LOON. Hendrick WJBcm, Idn (1882- 
1944), Dutch-bora American poputo lus^ 
T&s, botil in Rotterdam, emigrated to the 


ren'seHer 

(1765-1839), American statesman, eighth 
‘ patroon ’ of the vast estate near Albany, 
born in New York, was a leader of the 
Federalists in his state, and served in congress 
(1823-29). In the war of 1812 he held 
command on the northern frontier, and 
captured Queenston Heights; but the refusal 
of his militia to cross die Niagara enabled the 
British to recover the place, and the general 
resigned. He promoted the construction 
of the Erie and Champlain canals and 
founded the Rensselaer Technical Institute 
(1826). 

VANSHTART, -.rif'-, (1) Nidiolas, 1st Baron 
Bexley (1766-1851), English statesman, son 
of Henry (1732-70), a governor of Ben^ of 
Dutch extraction, became a Tory chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1812-23) and in 1823 was 
raised to the peerage. 

(2) Robert GUbert, 1st Baron Vansittart 
of Denham (1881-1957), British diplomat, 
descended from Henry (sec (1)), educated at 
Eton, joined the diplomatic service in 1902 
and served successively in Paris, Teheran, 
Cairo and Stockholm with intervals at the 
Foreign Oflice, From 1920 to 1924 he was 
private secretary to Lord Curzon and in 1930 
b^ame permanent under-secretary for 
foreign affairs. He visited Germany in 
1936, talked with Hitler and his henchmen 
and became the uncompromising opponent 
of Nazi Germany. His warnings of coming 
catastrophe unless Britain armed to meet the 
German menaco— warnings expressed with 
undiplomatic pungency— put him at variance 
in 1937 with Neville Chamberlain. On 
January 1, 1938, he was steered into a 
backwater as * chief diplomatic advise to 
the (jovemment *. He retired in 1941, and 
was raised to the peerage. He threw himself 
into pariiamentary work, authorship and 
journalism, fiercely denouncing Nazidom 
and ridiculing the *myth’ of the ‘two 
G^manys ‘ (good and bad). After the yirar 
he was no less active in exposing CommUhist 

The Sktging Camvait (po^, 1933); Btadb 
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Record (1941); Ussons cf My lAfe (1943); 
and his autobiography^ The Mist Procession 
(1958). 

VAIsrXHOFF. See Hoff. 

VAN HEGHEM, Philippe, tyav-gem' (1839- 
1914), French botanist and biologist, well 
known for his studies of myxomycetes, 
bacteria, Ac., and a new classification of 
plants. 

Van VEEN, Otto, vayn (c. 1556-1634), 
Dutch painter, bom at Leyden, settled first 
at Brussels, later at Antwerp, where Rubens 
was his pupil. The name Van Veen is also 
sometimes given to the Haarlem painter, 
Martin van Heemskerk (1498-1574), whose 
Ecce Homo and Holy Family are at Haarlem, 
and Hampton Court Palace also has examples 
of his work. 

VANZEm. See Sacco. 

VARDON, Harry (1870-1937), British golfer, 
bom at Crouville in Jersey, first won the 
British Open Championship in 1896, a 
success which was repeated five times in 
1898, 1899, 1903, 1911 and 1914. Winner 
of the American championship in 1900, he 
became a professional in 1903, and other 
triumphs included the winning of the German 
Open in 1911 and the News of the World 
Tournament in 1912. His graceful style had 
a lasting influence and he is remembered also 
for the j(rtp, which though not original, was 
populanzed by him and ts still known as the 
* Vardon grip *. He was the author of The 
Complete Golfer (1905), How to Play Golf 
(1912) and My Golfing Life (1933). 

VARRSE, Edgar (188^ ), American 

composer of It^o*French parentage, bora in 
Paris, studied under Roussel, DTndy and 
Widor in Paris, and later under Busoni. 
Until the First World War, Var6se was active 
in movements to bring music to the French 
people, and after two years’ service in the 
French Army, he settled in New York, where 
in 1919 be founded the New Smphony 
Orchestra to further the cause of modem 
music, and in 1921 o^anused the Inter* 
nariotial Composers’ Guild, which has 
become the leading organ of progressive 
musicians* Varese’s wonc is almost entirely 
orchestral, often using unconventional per- 
cussion mstrumeois, and its abstract nature 
is demonstrated by such titles as Mem/, 
Ionisation and ffyperprism* 

VARGAS, Coma Doradlcs <1883-1954), 
President of Bmfl, bom at Sfto Boija In 
southern Braadl, was elected Fbderal deputy 
for his native mvioce in 1923. In 1930 he 
seized power xiy revolution. From 1937. 
when be dtailved Congress and suppressed 
idl political narties and trade umoas, he 
governed as dictator. In 1945 he was ousted 
' rdantour for a new and democratic 
, but under this in 1950 was voted 
20 , Four years later, believed to 
; a new am he was com- 
I. Hp then riiot himself. See 

4, Bmjj/iciMfeir Vargas. 

veijaaine^fiiiiilth fkxnily od 

painter, invented the graphic telesceme, 
saperimeiited in electrieity, and exhibited at 
the Acedeoiy and Water-ooloiir Society. 


(2) Cromwell Fleetwood (1828-83), the son 
of (1), was an electrical engineer, who 
invented a double-current key and relay 
used in telegraphy, and helped to renew the 
transatlantic cable (1858). 

(3) John (1 778-1842), a water-colourist, the 
brother of (1) and (4), was bora at Hackney. 
He was a hi£^y successful teacher, exhibits 
at the R.A., and was a foundation member 
of the Water-colour Society. A friend of 
William Blake, he was also intmsted in 
astrology and wrote on perspective. See 
Life by Bury (1946). 

(4) WlUiatn Fleetwood (1785-1856), younger 
brother of (1) and (3), was also a jwater- 
colourist, and wrote on Colouring (1820). 

VARNHAGEN, Francisco Adolpho Mu VUh 
count de Porto Seguro, farn'hah-gSn 11816- 
1878), Brazilian historian, bom an Sfto 
Jofto de Ypanema, Sfto Paulo, speitt his 
youth in Portugal but took Brazilian nation- 
ality in 1841, afterwards holding se 
diplomatic posts. Amon^t his works to a 
History of Brasil (1854-57) and mono^^hs 
on Amertgo Vespucci. 

VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, Karl August, 
en'zi (1785-1858), German writer, bom at 
Dfisseldorf, in 1809 joined the Austrian army 
and was wounded at Wagram. In 1813, he 
passed over to the Russian service, and went 
to Paris as adjutant. Here he was called to 
the Pmssian diplomatic service, and accom- 
panied Hardenberg to the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) and to Paris, becoming next 
resident minister at Carlsruhe (till 1819). He 
had married in 1814 the Jewess Rahel 
(q.v.). He wrote Lives of Goethe (1823), 
Marshal Keith (1M>. Gen. von Billow 
(1853), Ac.; Biographische Oenkmdler (IB24- 
1830), and Oenkwa^igkeiien (1843-59), His 
Correspondence and Diaries fill 22 vols. 
(1860-70). Sec Ufc by Misch (1926). and 
letters to him by Humboldt (I860) and 
Carlyle (1892). 

VARRO, (!) Marcus Terenffos (116-27 s.c.). 
Roman scholar and author, bora at Reate, 
studied at Athens, saw service under Pompey, 
and in the civil war was legate in Spain. He 
awaited the result of Pharsatia with Cicero 
and Cato at Dyrrachium, and was kindly 
treated by the conqueror, who appointed 
him librarian. Under the second triumvirate 
Antonv plundered bis villa, burned his books, 
and placed his name on the list of the pro- 
scribe. But be was soon exempted, and 
Aufnstus restored his property. A man of 
upnght and honourable character, he 
survived till 27 Rc, His total works amoun- 
ted to 620 books. Of the poems we know 
nothing but the names. But of the 150 books 
of ttic Satutae Menippeact a medley of prose 
and verse, fragments (ed. BOcheier, 1882) 
remaifi* His prose writings embraced 
oratory, history, jttrisprodence, grammar, 
idiilosophy, geograidiy mtd huftbanary. The 
chief wm Anti^mes Uerum Hwmmrum et 
jBivinmtmi JBe JUngm Imtina^ of who^ 
twmtty-flve books only v-x to paant (ed. 
Ooetztnd S^ioeU, ttoaii 1910); and Rerum 
Rmkatamid^m.mm%csi^ Goetz, 
1912). Hia tJM /jr was an 

eiscydk»|to^ ef ^ Haa tibtol am: ^ 
imdginest or Hm4omde$t ft Rftte ^ 
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Oro^ Quid Roman biog^phies. His works 
are Iranslated hi the Loeb edition (1912). 

(2) PobUus Terentius (c. 82-37 b.c.), 
Roman author, called Atacinus from his 
birth at Atax in Narbonensian Gaul, wrote 
satires and an epic on Caesar’s Gallic wars. 
His Ar^onautica was an adaptation of 
Apollonius Rhodius; his erotic elegies 
pleased Propertius. 

^RUS, PobUus QuintUius (d. a.d. 9), Roman 
official, consul in 13 b.c., as governor of 
Syria, suppressed the revolt of Judaea, and in 
A.D. 9 was sent by Augustus to command in 
Germany. Utterly routed by Arminius 
(q.v.), he killed himself. 

VASA. See Gustavus 1. 

VASARI, Giorgio, va-zah'ree (1511-74). 
Italian art historian, born at Arezzo, studied 
tmder Michelangelo, and lived mostly at 
Florence and Rome. He was a greater 
architect than painter; but today his fame 
rests on his Vite de' piU eccellenti Pittori, 
ArchitettU € Scultori (1550; Eng. trans. by 
Oi dc Vcre, 10 vote. 1912-15). In spite of 
inaccuracies in the earlier biographies, it 
remains a model of art criticism and bio- 
graphy. See Life by Carden (1910). 

VASCO DA GAMA. See Gama. 
VASCONCFXOS, Caroline Micbaelis De, 
vash^kdnse'/oosh (1851-1925), Portugese 
scholar and writer, bom in Berlin, studied and 
wrote on romance, philology and literature. 
An honorary professor of Hamburg Univer- 
sity, she liveX after her marriage, in 1876, 
in Oporto, where she did much scholarly 
research on the Portuguese language, its 
literature, and especially its folk literature. 
Most noteworthy is her edition of the late 
13th or early 14th century Candoneiro da 
AJuda. Other writings include Notas 
Vicentims (1912), an edition of the poetry 
of S4 de Miranda, and essays, studies 
and correspondence with other Portuguese 
scholars. 

VATTEL, Emnicrich dc, fuhUd (1714-67), 
Swiss jurist, boro at CcAiret in Neucbdtel, 
entered the diplomatic service of Saxony, and 
was Saxon representative at Bern (1746-64). 
His Droits des gens (1758; trans. 1834) 
systematized the doctrines of Grotius, 
PulTendorf and Wolf. 

VAUBAN. Sdbastieii le Prestie de, vd^M 
(1633-1707), French military engineer, bom 
at Saint L6^r near Availon, May 1, enlisted 
under CondA and followed hun into the 
service of Spam. Taken prisoner in 1653, he 
was tmuaded by Mazarin to enter the French 
king's service; by 1658 he was chief engineer 
unw Turenne; and eight years of peace he 
devoted to works at Dunkirk and eteewhm. 
In 1667 he helped to reduce Lille; in 1672-78 
in the Netheiwds he took part in seventeen 
sieges and one defence. He introduced the 
method of anj^ch by parallels at lihe siege 
of Maestridbit (167j) wi^ meat effect; 
notable also were hts deibnee of Oudeimde 
and the sieges of VnlencUmnes and CamWai 
During 167S-88 he surrounded kingdom 
with a cordon of fortresses: end he phmoed 
the magnificent aqueduct of ^ 

invent^ the socket bmrnnet (1667)., In I7p3 
he became nwufidwd of f rana. He epnds^ 
Ihe sieges of PSdlhiipsbufB (l68fi>^inSiduc- 


ing here bis invention of ricochet-batteries-* 
Mannheim, Mons (1691), Namur (1692), 
Chaiieroi (1693), Ath (1697) and Breisach 
(1704), and constructed the entrenched camp 
near Dunkirk (1706). After the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 he had applied himself to 
study the faults in the government of France. 
His Dtme royale (1707), in which he discussed 
the question of taxation and anticipated the 
doctrines which eighty years later overthrew 
the French monarchy, was condemned and 
prohibited. He died March 30, 1707. See 
Lettres intimes inddites (1924), and Lives by 
G. Michel ]l 879) and R. Blomfield (1938). 
VAUGELAS, Claude Favrede, v6zh4a (1585- 
1650), French grammarian, author of 
Remar ones sur la langue frangaise (164'^, 
was a rounder of the French Academy. 
VAUGHAN, vawn, (1) Benjamin (1751-1835). 
British diplomat, boro in Jamaica, promoted 
unofficially the Anglo-American peace nego- 
tiations (1782), settled in Maine, carried out 
agricultural research and corresponded with 
the first six presidents. Parts of his library 
he left to Harvard and Bowdoin. 

(2) Charles John (1816-97), English divine, 
bom in Leicester, elected fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was vicar of St 
Martin’s, Leicester, 1841-44; headmaster of 
Harrow 1844-59; vicar of Doncaster 1860- 
1869; master of the Temple 1869-94; and 
dean of Llandaff from 1879. An eloquent 
preacher of the Liberal evangelical school, he 
prepared in his home a large number of men 
for ordination, popularly known as 
* Vaughan’s Doves *. 

(3) Henry (1622-95), Welsh religious poet, 
the self styled ’ Silurist ’ as a native of South 
Wales, the land of the old Silures, was bom 
at Newton-by-Usk, Llansaintfraed, Brecon- 
shire, twin-brother of the alchemist Thomas 
Vaughan (1622-66). He entered Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1638, and in 1646 published 
Poems, with the tenth Satyre of Juvenal 
Englished. He took bis M.D„ and practised 
first at, then near, Brecon, The collection of 
poems entitled Olor iscanus was published 
by his brother without authority in 1651. 

In 1650-55 he printed hte SUex ScintiUanSt 
pious meditations, and in 1652 The Mount of 
Olives^ devotions in prose, and the Fhres 
SoHtudinls^ also in prose. Thalia Rediviva: the 
Pastimes and Diversions of a Country MusOt 
a collection of elegies, translations, religious 
pieces, Ac., was also published without 
authority (1678) by a friend. Hte died at hte 
birthplace, April 23, 1695. Vaughan’s 
poetiy is very unequal; at his best he readies 
an exquisite fantasy of mija^esaion beyond 
the reach of George HeH3ert. See Life by 
F. E. Hutchinson (1947) and. studies by 
E. Blunden (1927), E. Holmes (1932), R. 
Garner (I960), and H. R. Ashton, The Swan 
of Vsk (1940). 

(4) I^^rt (U32^I903), En^sh Roman 

Catholic divine, born at Gloucester, was ' 
educated at iBonyhurst and at Rome, 
entered the priesthem in 185A and in 1872 
was consecrated Bishop Salford, In 18^ 
he succeeded Manning as ArctfoiiBiiIip of 
Westfoimter, next vCar jraised jio the 
mrdfoalate, and died June 19« 1903, He was 
touulk of St Ct^ 
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missions at Mill Hill, Hendon Westminster 
Cathedral (1895) and proprietor of the Tablet 
and the Dublin Review, See Life by J. G. 
Snead-Cox (1910). His brother, Roger 
WiUiam Bede (1834-83), Archbishop of 
Sydney from 1877, wrote a Life of Aquinas 
(1871-72). Another brother, Bernard (1847- 
1922), was an eloquent preacher. 

(5) Keith (1912- ), English artist, was bom 
at Selsey Bill. He was associated with the 
younger Romantic artists influenced by 
Graham Sutherland. In 1951 he executed a 
large mural in the Festival of Britain Dome of 
Discovery, and he illustrated several books. 
His works (mainly of figures and landscape) 
are represented in the Tate Gallery, London, 
and the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

(6) Robert (1795-1868), British divine and 
historian, born in Wales, was Indei^dent 
minister at Worcester and Kensington, 
professor of History in London University 
1830-43, and president of the Independent 
College at Manchester 1843-57. He rounded 
the British Quarterly in 1845, and edited it till 
1867. Among his books are Life of Wycliffe 
1828), History of England under the Stuarts 
1840) and Revolutions in History (1859-63). 

(7) William (1577-1641), English poet and 
colonizer, bom in S. wales, graduated at 
Jesus College, Oxford (1597), and bought an 
interest in Newfoundland, where he sent out 
settlers in 1617. He wrote an allegory The 
Golden Fleece (1626) and other works, in 
English and Latin. 

VAUGHAN WnXIAMS, Ralph (1872-1958), 
English composer, was born October 12 in 
Down Ampney, Gloucestershire. His early 
aptitude for music was encouraged by his 
parents and at Charterhouse School. He 
subsequently worked under Stanford at the 
Royal College of Music, under Max Bmch 
in Berlin and under Ravel in Paris. The 
essentially English character of all Vaughan 
Williams’ music, unaffected by the European 
influence which still clung to the work of 
Stanford and Pany, makes him the first 
fundamentally national composer since the 
16th century. In touch from the start with 
the English choral tradition, his hrst success 
was the choral Sea Symphony (1910), set to 
words of Walt Whitman’s, m which tradi- 
tional choral styles were married to a 
vigorously contemporary outlook. Under 
the Influence of Gustav Holst, Vaughan 
Wiilianis became an enthusiastic leader in the 
English folk-song movement, adding this 
tradition to the number of InBuences— Tudor 
church music, the choral and orchestral 
styles of Parry and the refinement gained 
from Ravel’s teaching— that were assimilated 
in his own work. Of his early orchestral 
music his Fantasia an a Theme of Tallis (1909) 
for strings is noteworthy and is the work 
performed most regularly by orchestras 
outside Britahi. Between the London 
Syn^hony (191^ and the Pastoral Symphony 
came a large number of works in all 
forms, vigorous and exploratory in ^le and 
. indvpng the bahad opera Hugh the Drover 
<1911^1^.. The ballet Job (1930) opened a 
near chapter in compost’s care^, notable 

"fbt Its mMoiiscotiiMa^ the moral isms 
life, and it was followed by 


seven further symphonies (with their varied 
interests ranging from prophecy id the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth, to sheer delight in 
experimental sonorities in the Eighth and 
Ninth), the opera The Pilgrim^s Progress 
(1948-49) and numerous choral works. The 
wide range, exploratory vigour and innate 
honesty of Vaughan Williams’ work is 
Illustrated by his ability to provide music of 
equal excellence for hymns, for the stage 
(as for Aristophanes’ The Wasps (1909) and 
for films such as 49 th Parallel and Scott of the 
Antarctic). During World War I he served 
with the R.A.M.C. and with the Artilleiy; 
from 1905 onwards he was director of the 
Leith Hill Festival, received an honorary 
D.Mus. from Oxford in 1919 and in 1935 Was 
awarded the O.M. His artistic credd is 
contained in his books National Music (lSb4) 
and Beethoven*s Ninth Symphony and Other 
Papers, See studies by H. J. Foss (1950), 
F. Howes (1954) and S. Pakenham (1957). \ 

VAUQURLIN, Louis Nicolas, vdk-ll (176^ 
1829), French chemist, was bom and died 
St Andr6 d’Hdbertot, rose from laboratory 
assistant to be professor of Chemistry at 
Paris (1809). In 1798 he discovered 
chromium and its compounds, later beryllium 
compounds and asparagine. 

VAUVENARGUES, Lac dc aapiers. Marquis 
de, vov-narg (1715-47), French moralist, 
bom at Aix, entered the army in 1733, 
fought at Dettingen, but retired in impaired 
health in 1743 to settle at Paris. In 1746 he 
published, anonymously, his Introduction d 
la connaissance de Vesprit humain, with 
Reflexions et Maximes appended. In these 
he singles out the love of fame, courage and 
energy as noble virtues, tempered with 
humane empathies for one’s fellow-men. 
To scientilk and social prog^s, he remained 
curiously indifferent See Lives by M. Wallas 
(1928), G. Unson (1930) and F. Vial (1938). 

VAVnLGV, (1) Nikolai ImnoTlcb (before 
1891-c. 1942), Russian plant geneticist, 
brother of (2), was appointed to direct Soviet 
agricultural research by Lenin in 1930. He 
established 400 research institutes and built 
up a collection of 26,000 species and varieties 
of wheat. This enabled him to formulate the 
principle of diversity, which postulates that, 
geographically, the centre of greatest diver- 
sity represents the origin of a plant. Vavilov’s 
international reputation was challenged by 
the politico-scientific ’ theories ’ of Lysenko 
(q.v.), who denounced him at a Genetics 
conference (1937) and gradually usurped 
Vavilov’s position. The latter died in 
disgrace allegedly in a Siberian concentration 
camp. He was made a foreign member of 
the Royal Society (1942). 

(2) Smi (1891-1951), Russian physicist, 
brother of (!), was bom in Moscow, studied 
physics at the University there and researched 
into luminescent materials. He was president 
of the Soviet Academy of Sdences from 1945. 
dikf editor of the Soviet Encyclopaedia and 
was twice awarded the Stalin prize. 

VAZOV, Ivan (1850*1921X Bulgarian national 
poet, bom at Sopot, wrote a collection of 
poems and semgs undw the title Sorrows of 
Bulgaria and Under the Yoke and other 
novels. He was twice ealkd from his native 
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Irad for his nationalist sympathies, but until after 1588. He gave the public what it 
education in 1897. wanted— excitement pure and simple; with 

VEBLEN, Thorsten (1857-1929), American a boundless invention, he could string 
sociologist, bom at Cato, Wis., lectured in striking situations and ingenious complica- 
Economics in Chicago, Stanford, Missouri tions one after another without stop or stay, 
and New York and is best known for his and keep the audience breathless and the 
The Theory of the Leisure Class (1899), The stage in a bustle for three long acts, all 
Theory of Business Enterprise Engineers without sign of effort. Imagination and 
and the Price Svstem (1921), Slc, See Life by creative power were not among his gifts; 
J. A. Hobson (1936). his dramatis personae have seldom more 

VECELLIO. See Titian. individuality than a batch of puppets. 

VEDDER, (1) David (1790-1854), Scottish Lope's plays may be roughly divided into the 
poet, sailor and custom-house officer, was historical or quasi-historical and those that 
bom at Deemess, Orkney, and died in deal with everyday life. Of the latter the 
Edinburgh. most characteristic are the * cloak and sword 

(2) Elihu (1836-1923), American painter, plays'. The Noche de San Juan^ one of his 
bora at New York, studied at Paris and in very last plays; the Maestro de Danzar. one 
Italy, settling in Rome. He executed of his first; and the Azero de Madrid, the 
Minerva and other murals in the Library of source clearly of Molidre’s Mddecin malgri 
Congress, Washington, and illustrated the lui, are excellent specimens. His peculiarities 
Rubaydt of Omar Khayydm. and excellences may be studied with advan- 

VEEN. See Van Veen. tage in such plays as the Perro del hortelano, 

VEGA. See Garcilaso de la Vega. Desprecio aeraaecido, Esclava de su Galdn, 

VEGA CARPIO, Lope Fdlix de, vay'gah Premia del bien hablar; and no student of 
kahr'pyd (1562-1635), Spanish dramatist and Calderdn should overlook the Alcalde de 
poet, born at Madrid, November 25, lost his Zalamea, a bold vigorous outline which was 
parents early; was a student and graduate filled in in Calderon's famous play. The 
of Alcald; served in the Portuguese campaign number of Lope's plays seems to have been 
of 1580 and in the Armada; was secretary 1500, exclusive of 400 autos. Of these the 
to the Duke of Alva, Marquis of Malpica, very names of all but between 600 and 700 
and Marquis of Sarria; had many amours, have been lost, and often nothing but the 
was twice married, and begot at least six name survives. We have about 440 plays 
children, three of them illegitimate; was and 40 autos in print or MS. See Life by 
banished from Madrid because of a quarrel, H. A. Rennert (1904), studies by K. Vossler 
and lived two years at Valencia; took orders. (1933) and M. Romera-Navarro (1935), and 
became an officer of the Inquisition; and chronology of his works ed. Morley and 
died August 27, 1635, a victim to hypo- Bruerton (1940). 

chondria. He died poor, for his large income VEGETIUS (Flavius Vegetlus Renatos), ve-jee' 
from his dramas and other sources was all but shus, Latin writer, produced after a.d. 375 
wholly devoted to charity and church pur- the Epitome Jnstitutiomim Rei Militaris, 
poses. The mere list of Lope's works presents mainly extracted from other authors, which 
a picture of unparalleled mental activity, during the Middle Ages was a supreme 
His first work of any length was a poem, the authority on warfare. 

Angelica, written at sea in 1588, but not VEIT, Philipp, fit (1793-1877), German 
printed till 1602. The the story, in a painter, was bora at Berlin. His mother, 

pompous, pastoral settine, of the pre-nuptial daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, had for her 
vamries or the Duke of Alva, was written second husband Friedrich Schlegel, and Veit 
before the duke's marriage, July 1590, but it embraced the ideas of his stepfather. Like 
was kept back till 1598. The Dragontea, a him he turned Catholic, and, settling at 
shout of exultation in ten cantos over the Rome in 1815, became conspicuous among 
death of the Dragon (Drake) appeared the the young German painters who sought to 
same year, and was Lope’s tot publication infuse into modem art the earnestness of 
with his name. But it was as a ballad-writer mediaeval times. His first famous work was 
that he first made his mark. The more the Seven Years of Plenty for the Villa 
notable of his miscellaneous works are the Bartholdy. In 1830 he became director of 
Rimas (1602); Peregrine en su Patria {1604), the Art Institute at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
a romance; Jerusalin Con^istada (1609), Here he painted the large fresco, Christianity 
an epic in competition with Tasso; Pastores bringing the Fine Arts to Germany, See Life 
de Belin (1612), a religious pastoral ; Filomena by M. Spahn (1901). 
and Circe (1621-24), miscellanies in emula- VEITCH, veech, (1) John (1829-94), Scottish 
tion of Cervantes; Corona Trdgica (1 627), an author, born at Peebles, studied at Edinburgh, 
epic on Mary Stuart: Laurel de Apolo (1630); and b^ame professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
Rimas de Tomd de BurguUlos (1634), a at St Andrews (1860), and then at Glasgow 
collection of lighter vers^ with the Goto- (1864). His works include Lives of Dugald 
maquia, a mock-heroic. Dorotea (1632), in Stewart (1857} and Sir W. Hamilton (1869), 
form a prose drama, is obviously the story Tweed and other Poems (1875), History and 
of his own early love-adventures. All these Poetry ^ the Scottish Bor^r(W7; sew ed. 
works show the hand, not of a great artist, 1893), Feeling for Natme in Scottish Poetry 
but of a consummate artificer. Lope was a (1887), Merlin and other Poems (1889), 
master of easy, flowing, musical, gracefhl Dualism and Monism (1895) nnd Hordet 
verse; but he rarel>j)aases the frontier line Essays (1896). See his Life by Mary Bryce 
into true poetry. Thou|^ he had written (I89Q. 

plays, be did not become a writer for the stage (2) WBUm (1794^1885), Scottish clgisical 



VELASQUEZ 

scholar, bom at Spittal near Jedburgh, 
Qualified for the Scottish ministry, but 
devo^ himself to a life of scholarship at 
Edinburgh, his chief work the invaluable 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective (1848: 
4tb ed. 1878). He revised Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon^ Smith’s Latin Dictionary^ Ac. 

de Silva y, vay^las'keth 
(159^1660), one of the great Spanish masters, 
was bom at Seville. He may have studied 
under Herrera, but in 1613 he did become 
the pupil of Francisco Pacheco, an indifferent 
painter but considerable art-historian, whose 
daughter he married in 1618 and who in his 
Art of Painting provides an account of the 
young Velasquez. In 1618 Velasquez set up 
his own studio. His early works were 
bodegdnes^ characteristically Spanish domes- 
tic genre pieces, of which Old Woman Cooking 
on Egg (1618; National CSallery, Edinburgh) 
IS a typical example. In 1622 he tried his 
luck at court in Madrid and persuaded 
Gdngora (Boston) the poet to sit for him. 
The following year he achieved life-long 
court patronage with his equestrian portrait, 
since lost, of Philip IV, who had all other 
portraits of himself withdrawn. The other 
court artists accused Velasquez of being 
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Ipoym as the'* Roiceby Venus’ (a' 1658: 
National Galtety, London), one of the few 
nudes in Spanish painting. Velasquez was 
king’s chamber 
(1627), superintendent of works (1643), 
palace chamberlain (1632) and made a 
knight of the Order of ItenUago (1658), the 
highest court award. His painting is dis- 
tinguished for its unflattering realism, in 
which noting is imaginatively embellished 
or otherwise falsified, a remarkable achieve- 
ment for a court painter. Goya carried on 
his tradition a century later and Whistler, 
Manet and the French Impressionists 
acknowledged his influence. All his abor 
mentioned works, unless otherwise indicau 
are in the Prado, Madrid. See studies! by 
J. Justi (trans. 1889), R. A. M. Stevcnion 
(1895). A. de Beruete (trans. 1906), V. 
Allcnde-Salazar (trans. 1925), A. L. Majter 
(^os. 1936) and E. Lafuente-Ferrari (19^). 
VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. See PArni- 

CULUS. \ 

WNANTIUS PORTUNATUS, Honorlui 
Oementianus (d. c. 600), Latin poet, bom at 
Ceneda, Italy, became Bishop of Poitiers and 
wrote Pange lingua^ Vexilla regis prodeunt, 

^ , - - w. and many other hymns. 

moipabie of painting anything but heads. VENDGME, Louis Joseph, Due de, vd-ddm 
TTie kmg ordered a ajmpetition on an (1654-1712), French soldier, bom at Paris, 


historical subject, which Velasquez won with 
his Expulsion of the Moriscos by Philip IIL 
now lost. In 1628 Rubens visited Madrid 
and befriended him. His advice and the 
palace collection of Italian art encouraged 
Velasquez’s visit to Italy (1629-31). His 
sombre, austere, naturalistic style was 
transformed into the lightly modelled, more 
colourful styles of Titian and Tintoretto, as is 
apparmt in his Forge of Vulcan (c, 1630) and 
Joseph's Coat (1630: Escorial, Madrid) and 
in the new type of portrait which Velasquez 
improvised, of the king (c. 1634) or his 
brother, or son in hunting costume with dog 
and landscape. One of the most striking of 
his many portraits of his royal master is a 
full-lengu) (c. 1632; National G^Iery, 
London). The only surviving historical 
painting is his baroque Surrender of Breda 
(c. 1634). Tbere are also many portraits 
of the r^al diildren, particularly Infante 
Baitasar Carlos on Horseback (1635-36), the 
Itdanta Margarita (1653-54, 1656, 1659; 
Vienna) and tibe Irdanta Maria Theresa 
(1652-53; Vienna), and of the court dwarfs 
(1644, 1655) and jester, nicknamed Don Juan 
de Austria (1652-59). In 165(Lbe was again 
in Rome to obtain art-treasures for the king 
and there pamted the portrait of Pape 


saw his first service in the Dutch campaign 
of 1672. He next served with distinction 
under Turenne in Germany and Alsace, again 
in the Low Countries under Luxembourg, 
and in Italy under C^tinat; in 1695 be, 
received the command of the army in 
Catalonia. He crowned a series of brilliant 
successes by the capture of Barcelona (1697). 
After five years of sloth and sensuality he 
supeneded Viileroi in Italy, much to the 
delight of the soldiers. He foui^t an 
undecided battle with Prince Eugene at 
Luzzara (August 15), then burst into Tirol, 
returning to Italy to check the united Savoy- 
ards ana Austrians. On August 16, 1705, he 
fought a second indecisive battle with 
Prince Eugene at Cassano, and at Calcinato 
he crushed the Austrians (April 19, 1706). 
That summer he was recalled to supersede 
VUIcroi in the Low Countries. The defeat at 
Oudenarde (July 11, 1708) cost him his 
command^ but in 1710 he was sent to Spain 
to aid Philip V, His appearance turned the 
tide of disaster: he brought the king back to 
Madrid, and defeated the English at Brihuega, 
and next day the Austrians at Villaviciosa. 
After a month of gluttony b^ond even his 
wont, he died at-Vinaroz in C^stelidn de ia 

^ __ Plana, June 11, 1712. 

Jtma^tnt Jlf^ (Dmia, Rome) two VENIZELOS, EJeutheriot, vay^nyee*iayios 


im|»essi6nlsde Views from VlUa Medick On 
hk retuni he eaptuied thn pathetic facia! 
expression of the new queen, the young 
Maria Anne AitsVi% kit best feminine 
pmtimit (1552). BiU he Is most 
nmembefed for his three late masterpieces. 
Las MenUias, * Maids of Honour * (1656), in 
whidi the Infanta Margarita, her dwaif and 
atlendants and the artist himself whh «as4 
aia grouped around a canvas In a large 
pahme room, hong with parntliigs, Lear 
HUtmdertts. ^Thb Tapesw Weavers* Xc. 
1657), aadi the fhinoiis Vetuit and 


(1864-1936), Gr^k statesman, bom near 
Canea, Crete, studied law in Athens, led the 
liberal party in the Cretan chamber of 
deputies and took a prooiineiit part In the 
Cretan rising against the Turks in 1896. 
When Prince George became governor of 
Crete, Venizelos first imrveid under him as 
minister of justice, then opposed him from 
the rnomitalnt at Tberimo with guerifia 
watfam. In 19Q9 he was invited to Athens, 
became prime ndnistmr (1910-15), restofed 
law ^ order but erauded the Oetan 
d^tku from the new parUafoetat and 
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(n Henry (1725-97), English divine, 
of (2), bom at Bames, vicar of Hudders- 


? romotod the Balkan Lecfgoe, 

urkgr (1912) and Bulgaria (1913) and so 
ext^ded the Greek kingdom. His sym- 
with France and Britain at the out- 
of the First World War clashed with 
those of King Constantine and caused 
Venizelos to establiai a provisional rival 
government at Salonika and in 1917 forced 
the king’s abdication. He secured further 
territories from Turkey at the Versailles 
Peace Conference, but his prestige began to 
wane with his failure to colonize Turkish 
Asia Minor and he was heavily defeated in 
the ^neral elections (1920) which brought 
the Royalists and King Constantine back to 
power. He was prime minister again (1924, 
1928-32 and 1933) and regained his ascen- 
dancy by his public works programmes and 
treaties with Italy and Yugoslavia. His 
friend General Plastiras tried to establish 
unsuccessfully a dictatorship during the 
general elections (1933) in which the Veni- 
zeiists were doing badly, but Venizelos 
gained public sympathy once again after an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life, in which his 
wife was wounded. In 1935 he came out of 
retirement to support another Cretan revolt 
staged by his sympathizers, but it failed and 
he fled eventually to Paris, where he died. 
Sec his Vindication of Greek National Policy 
(1910), Lives by C. Kerofilas (1915), E. B. 
Chester (1921) and study by W. H. C. Price 
(1917). 

VEN1< , 

father of ( ,, , 

Hold (1759), took a prominent part with Lady 
Huntingdon and Wnitefleld in the Evangelical 
revival. He wrote The Compleat Duty of Man 
(1763) and other sermons. 

(2) John (1759-1813), English divine, son 
of (1), bom in Clapham, in 1792 became vicar 
there and a prominent member of the wealthy 
group of families with their distinctive 
religious and social ideals, known as the 
Clapham sect. In 1799 he bounded the 
Church Missionary Society, of which his son, 
Henry (1796-1873), was secretary from 1841 
until his death. See Life of John by M. 
HenneU (1958). 

(3) Jofm (1834-1923), English logician, 
developed Bode's symbolic logic and in his 
Logic of Chance (1866) the ‘frequency’ 
theory of probability. 

VERBOECKHOVEN, Eiigen Joseph, ver' 
book^hd^ym (1798-1881), Brussels animal 
painter and etcher, noted for landscapes with 
sheep. 

VEUCtNCEromX. SeeCABSAR. 
VEWAGWR, Mosen Jaduto, ver^mah-^er 

iecame u prlrntwidT 

He wrote VAtUintlda, and to Conlgd, two 
epic poms of great b^uty, and on the first 
of these Manuel de Falla based his dioral 
work At^ndda* His fdiUs y Conte Mlitichs 

L th<^music^^fll^^talatl 
VERDt, Gittsapiie (Fortunhie Praneese^. 
yer'dee (1813-1901), Italian composer. Of 
humble rural origin-4iis father kept an ion 
and grocer’s store at Le Roncolenear Bumeto 


Subsidized by local admirers of his talent, he 
was sent to Milan, but was rejected by the 
conservatoire as over age. Instead he studied 
profitably under Lavigna, maestro at cembalo 
at La Scala. On returning home he failed 
in his ambition of suceming Proves! as 
cathedral organist, but was given a grant by 
the Philharmonic Society. Three years later 
he married the daughter of his friend and 
patron Barezzi, but wife and both children 
died in 1 839-40. By this time his first opera, 
Oberto, had already been produced at La 
Scala, but it was with Nabucco (1842) that he 
achieved his first major success. Thereafter 
his career was one of almost continuous 
triumph. Although few of his pre-1850 
operas apart from Macbeth and Luisa Miller 
remain in the normal repertory, Rigoletto 
(1851), // Trovatore (1852) and La Traviata 
(1853) established imshakably his position as 
the leading Italian operatic composer of the 
day. These three works and their successors 
like Vn Ballo in Maschera (1859) and La 
Forza del Destino (1862) were products of his 
maturity. This phase came to an end with 
the spe^acuiar Alda^ commissioned for the 
new opera house in Cairo, built in celebration 
of the Suez Canal. Its premiere was in fact 
delayed until 1871 because of the Franco- 
Prussian war. Apart from the Requiem 
(1873) written in commemoration of Man- 
zoni, there was then a lull in output until, 
in his old age, goaded and inspired by his 
brilliant literary collaborator Boito, he 
produced two masterpieces, Otello (1887) and 
Falstaff (1893). Both had their premieres at 
La Scala, so ending nearly twenty years of 
feud with that theatre. Apart from some 
sacred choral pieces, Verdi wrote no more 
before his death. Though his reputation 
was world-wide, he stayed at heart a country- 
man, preferring above all to cultivate his 
property at Busseto in the intervals of com- 
position. His long association with the 
former operatic soprano Guiseppina Strep- 
poni, who became his wife in 1859, ensured a 
happy domestic context for his work. In his 
young days he bad been an enthusiastic 
nationalist; some of his choruses were freely 
construed by patriots as being anti-Austrian, 
and were liable to lead to demonstrations. 
However, active participation in politics was 
not to his taste, and he soon resigned his 
deputyship in the first Italian Parliament 
(i860). loiter in life he became a senator. 
Thou^ rich and greatly esteemed, Verdi 
led a simple life, and took almost as much 
pride in nis estate management and in the 
founding of a home for aged musicians in 
Milan as in his creative work. Verdi domi- 
nated Italian opera between the Bellini- 
Donizetti era and that of PuccinL Over the 
years his methods changed from ^e robust 
melodramatic effectiveness of his youthfiil 
production to the extraordinary subtlety and 
sophistication of his last two operas. But at 
the root of his genius w^ his superb soise of 
theatre and hn reservoir o( imforgettable 
tunes. See studies by F, Bmiavla (1934), 
a Hussmr (1940), F, Weifel (1942), V. 

fflbeeatt(l959). 

of ii^ early mnsical education came VERE, Aitaey thomas de« See Da Verr. 
from Provesi, organist of Busseto cathedral VERB, (1) 4e, ilth Bail of CMm4 
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(1550-160^, English court poet, was a 
nephew of (2), (3) and (4). He was an 
Italianate Englishinan, violent and a spend- 
thrift, but one of the best of the Elizabethan 
courtier-poets. Of his lyrics, published in 
various collections. What cunning can expresse 
is perhaps the best. 

(2) Sir Francis (c. 1560-1609), English 
soldier, grandson of the 15th Earl of Oxford, 
obtained a company in the Ber^n-op-Zoom 
garrison in 1586, and won his nrst laurels in 
the defence of Sluys, being knighted by Lord 
Willoughby, whom he succeeded in 1589 in 
the chief command in the Netherlands. His 
skill and energy at Breda, Deventer and a 
hundred fights carried his fame far beyond 
the Netherlands. He shared the glory of the 
Cadiz expedition (1596), and next year the 
failure of the Island Voyage. Again in 
Holland, he governed Brill, and helped 
Maurice to victorv at Tumhout (1597) and 
Nieuwpoort (1600), as well as in the heroic 
defence of Ostend. He wrote commentaries 
on his campaigns (1657). 

(3) Sir Horace* 1st Baron (1565-1635), 
brother of (2), took a hero*s share in all his 
brother’s battles. Knitted for his courage 
at Cadiz, he succeeded his brother as governor 
of Brill, and. sent in the Thirty Years’ War 
to defend the Palatinate, was shut in at 
Mannheim and forced to surrender to Tilly 
(1623). He was created baron in 1625. 

(4) Robert (d. 1595), another brother, died 
in the Netherlands on the battlefield. See 
Sir Clements R. Markham, The Fighting Veres 
(1888). 

VERENDRYE, Pierre Gaulder de Varennes, 
Sleur de la, vay-rS-dree (1685-1749), French 
explorer, born at Three Rivers, Quebec, 
served with the French army, and being 
wounded at Malplaquet, returned to Canada 
to become a trader with his base at Nipigon 
on Lake Superior. Fired by Indian tales, 
he and his three sons travelled over much of 
unexplored Canada, discovering Rainy lake, 
the Lake of the Woods, and Lake Winnipeg. 
On later expeditions he and his remaining two 
sons (the eldest having been killed by the 
Sioux) reached the Mandan country south 
of the Assiniboine river, upper Missouri, 
Manitoba and Dakota. Finally, before his 
death one of his sons traced the Saskatchewan 
river to its junction. See his journals and 
letters, edited by L. J. Burpee (1927). 
VERESHCHAGIN, VasUi, vye-ryesh-chah'- 
gyin (1842-1904), Russian painter of battles 
and executions, bom at Tcherepovets in 
Novgorod, entered the navy in 1859, but 
studied art und^ 06r6me at Paris. He was 
mth Kauffmann in the Turkoman campaigns 
(186':0« visited India (1874). saw the Russo- 
Turkish war (1877L and in 1884 went to 
India, Syria and Palestine and portrayed 
what he saw in gruesomely realistic pictures 
of plunder, mutibted con^ and executions 
of mutiAOus septus, with Tolstoy’s aim of 
fostering revulsion against war. He was 
blown up with Admiral Makarov’s flagship 
off Port Arthur on April 13, 1904. See his 
tri^. sltetches (trans. 1887) and study by 
zSd(1900). 

VERGA, GimwiI, n^Vgah (1840-1922), 
IthUin novdist, bom at Catanui in Sicily, 


wrote numerous violent short stories describ- 
ing the hopeless, miserable life of Sicilian 
peasantry, including La vita de' canwi (1880) 
and Cavaileria rustUana (1884), which was 
made into an opera by Mascagni. The same 
Zolaesque theme prevails in his novels, I 
Malavoglia (1881) and Mastro Don Gesualdo 
(1888), &c. D. H. Lawrence transla^ some 
of his works. See Life by L. Russo (Bari 
l^n and study by £. De Michelis (Florence 

VERGENNES, Charles Gravier, ver-zhen 
(1717-87), French statesman, Louis XVI’s 
foreign minister, sought to humble En^and 
by promoting the independence of the United 
States. He negotiated the Peace of Paris 
(1783) and Pitrs commercial treaty 1[1786). 
See Life by C. de Chambrun (1944). \ 
VERGIL. See Virgil. \ 

VERGIL, Polydore (c. 1470-c. 1555), ftaiian 
historian, otherwise named De CastelloL was 
born at Urbino, and educated at Bologng and 
Padua. His first work was Proverbtorum 
Libellus (1498); his second, De Inventoidbus 
Rerum (1499), also the earliest book of its 
kind, was translated into English, Spanish 
and Italian. He was sent by the pope to 
England in 1501 as deputy-collector of 
Peter’s-pence, and was presented to the 
Leicestershire living of Cnurch Langton in 
1503. In 1507 he became a prebendary of 
Lincoln, in 1508 archdeacon of Wells, and 
in 1513 a prebendary of St Paul’s, having 
been naturalized in 1510. In 1515 he was 
imprisoned for slandering Wolsey. In 1525 
he published the first genuine edition of 
Gilaas, in 1526 the treatise De Prodigiis. His 
great Historiae Anglicae Libri XXVI appeared 
at Basel in 1534; a 27th book (to 1538) was 
added in the third edition (1555). About 
1550 be returned to Italy. See Camden 
Soc. works by Sir H. Ellis (1844-46), and 
study ^ Hay (1952). 

\^ERGNIAUD, Pierre Victumien, vern-yd 
(1753-93), French politician, born at Limog^, 
settled as an advocate at Bordeaux in 1781, 
and was sent to the National Assembly in 
1791. His eloquence made him the leader of 
the Girondists. In the Convention he voted 
for the king’s death, and as president 
announced the result. When the Girondists 
clashed with the rival revolutionary faction, 
known as the Mountain, compose mainly 
of Parisians who had borne the brunt of the 
revolution and wanted to retain power by 
dictatorial means, Vergniaud and his party 
were arrested and guiUotined on October 3L 
See Life by Bowers (N.Y. 1950). 
VERHAEREN, Emile* •hahr'- (1855-1916). 
Belgian poet, bora at St Amand near 
Termonde, studied law, but took to literature. 
His poetry hovers betwem powerful sensu- 
ality as in Des Flamandes (1883) and the 
harrowing despair of Les Dibdcles (1888); 
the affirmation of the life force and the 
revulsion against modem industrial con- 
ditions. His best worit is possibly Im Multiple 
5>/emfeiir (1906). He died in a train accident 
Id Rouen. See study by S. Zwdg (trans. 
1914) and P. M. Jona (1926), 
VERHEIDEN, Jakob. -MfS Dutdh publisher 
at The Hague in 1602 of the Effigies et Ehg ta 
of the leading Reformers, me portraits 
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(including the well-known one of John Knox 
bas^ on that m Beza*s leones) being engraved 
^ Hondius. 

VERLAINE, Paul, •layn (1844-96). French 
poet, bom at Metz on March 30, was educated 
at the Lycde Condor^et and entered the civil 
service. Already an Uspiring poet, he mixed 
with the leading Parnassian poets and writers 
especially at the salon of 
Nina de Callias and under their romantic 
battle-cry * Art for art’s sake ’ against the 
formless sentimentalizing of the romantic 
school, gained some recognition by his 
contribuUon of articles and poems to their 
avant garde literary magazines, especially the 
short-lived Le Parnasse contemporain. The 
youthful morbidity of his first volume of 
poems, Poimes saturniens (1867), was 
criticized by Sainte-Beuve as trying vainly to 
outdo Baudelaire. The evocation of a past 
age, the 18th century of the paintings of 
Watteau, provided the theme of his second 
beginning, Files galantes (1869), by many 
considered his finest poetical achievement. 
His love for the sixteen-year-old Mathilde 
Maute during an engagement prolonged by 
the doubts of the girl’s fkther was sublimated 
in La Bonne Chanson (1870). During the 
Franco-Prussian war Verlaine did guard duty 
in Paris and then served as press-ofiicer for 
the Communards. The birth of a son did 
nothing to heal the incompatibilities of his 
married life, from which he escaped (1872) 
on travels in Flanders, Belgium and England 
in Bohemian intimacy with the fledgling poet 
Rimbaud (q.v.), ten years his junior. Their 
friendship ended in Brussels (1873), when 
Verlaine, drunk and desolate at Rimbaud’s 
intention to leave him, shot him in the wrist. 
Verlaine’s overpowering remorse made it 
psychologically impossible for Rimbaud to 
leave, so he staged an incident in the street 
and had Verlaine arrested. He did not foresee 
that the police would in searching for a 
motive suspect immorality. Verlaine was 
convicted and sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour and his past associations with the 
Communards disqualified him from any 
intercession by the French ambassador. 
Romances sans paroles (1874) were written in 
Mens prison, where he studied Shakespeare 
in the original, and after his wife had left him, 
he turned Catholic ( 1 874). He unsuccessfully 
attempted to enter a monastery on release, 
taught French at Stickney, Lincolnshire, and 
St Alovsius’ C!ollege, Bournemouth (187S), 
where he completed his second masterpiece 
Sagesse (1881), full of the spirit of penitence 
and self-confession that appeared again in 
ParaUiiement (1889). In 1877 he returned 
to France to teach English at the College of 
Notre Dame at Rethel, adopted a favourite 
pupil, Lucien L6tinois, for whom he acquired 
a farm at Coulommes and whose de^ of 
^hus (1883) occasioned Amour (1888). 
Poites maudits (1884), comprising critical 
studies, were followed by short stories Louis 
Leclerc and Le Poteau (1886), sacred and 
profane verse Liturgies intimes (1892) and 
. Eligies (1893). The consummate master of 
a poetry which sacrificed all for sound, in 
whi^ tne commonplace expressions take on 
a magic freshness, he lived during hts last 

42 


years in Parisian garret poverty, relieved by 
frequent spells in hospitals and finally by a 
grand lecture tour in Belgium, Holland and 
England (1893), the last sponsored in part by 
William Rothenstein (q.v.), who drew several 
portraits of him. He died in Paris January 8, 
1896. See tlite autobiographical Mes hdpitaux 
(1892), Afes prisons (1893) and Confessions 
(1895), (Euvres poitiques computes, ed. 
Y. G. Le Dantec (1938), and books by E. 
Lepelletier (1907), E. Delahaye (1919), H. 
Nicholson 0921), P. Martino (1924), M. 
Coulson (1929), A. Adam (1936). P. Val6ry 
(1937), C. E. B. Roberts (1937), F. Porchd 
(1937). A. Fontaine (1937), V. P. Under- 
wood (Paris 1958) and L. and E. Hanson 
(1958). 

VERMEER, ver~mayr, (1) Jan, of Haarlem 
(1628-91), was a notable Dutch landscape 
painter. His son, Jan, the Younger (1656- 
1705) was also a painter. 

(2) Jan (1632-75), Dutch painter, born in 
Delft, the son of an art-dealer, inherited his 
father’s business and painted purely for 
pleasure. His life was obscure, possibly 
because he was a Catholic in a Protestant 
country. He may have studied under Carel 
Fabritius. His work shows some Neapolitan 
influence as well as that of the genre painting 
of Pieter de Hooch. In 1653 he married 
Caterina Bolones, who was to bear him 
eleven children, and the same year he was 
admitted master-painter to the guild of St 
Luke, which he served as headman (1 662-63 ; 
1 670-7 1 ). He gained some recognition in his 
lifetime in Holland and his work was sought 
by collectors, but he made little effort to sell. 
After his death his baker held two pictures for 
outstanding bills, and Vermeer’s wife, de- 
clared a bankrupt, could not retrieve them. 
His art was forgotten until the researches of 
Thor6 (1866) and Havard (1883) re-estab* 
llshcd and enhanced his reputation. Apart 
from a few portraits. The Allegory of Faith 
(Metropolitan, N.Y.), The Procuress (1656; 
Dresden), Christ in the House of Martha and 
Mary (National Gallery, Edinburgh) and two 
views of Delft (one in The Hague), he con- 
fined himself to the domestic interiors of his 
own house, spiced with an art-dealer’s fur- 
nishings and trappings, every scene per- 
fectly arranged so that everything, material 
or human, should obtain equal prominence 
and meticulous attention. His detachment, 
acute appreciation of perspective, unrivalled 
paintwork, which shows no trace of the brush 
and effects a translucent purity and richness 
of colour (particularly his blues and yellows), 
and above all his masterly treatment of the 
manifold tones of daylight, impart to each 
painting the quality of a still-life. A trivial 
subject becomes a work of art. Forty of hts 
paintings are known. These include three 
music-making scenes (two. National Gallery, 
London; one. Royal Collection, Windsor), 
the Allegory of PaintUtg (Vienna), two 
Woman reading a Letter (Amsterdam and 
Dresden) and other domestic scenes. During 
the second World War, forged Vermeers were 
produced by Van Meegeren (q.v.) who for 
some time deceived the experts. See mono* 
graph by J. Chantavoine (1936) and stud^ 
by T. Bodkin (1939), A. B; de Vries, L. 
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Cowing (1952), of the Van Meegeren for- 

a , J. BaeiQou (1956) and L. Goldschneidtf 

See Peter Martyr. 

VERMUYDEN, Sir Cornelius, -mV- (c. 1595- 
e. 1683), Dutch drainage engineer, bom in the 
island of Tholen, Zeeland, m 1621 was com- 
missioned to repair the breach of the Thames 
at Dagenham and drained the Bedford Level 
(1634-52). See Life by J. K. Altes (1925) and 
study by L. E. Harris (1953). 

VIQRNE, Jules (1828-1905), French novelist, 
boro at Nantes, studied law, from 1848 wrote 
opera libretti until in 1863, with the publica- 
tion of Cinq Semaines en ballon^ he struck a 
new vein in fiction — exaggerating and often 
anticipating the possibilities of science and 
giving ingenious verisimilitude to adventures 
carried out by means of scientific inventions 
in exotic places. He greatly influenced the 
early science fiction of H. G. Wells. His best- 
known books, all of which have been trans- 
lated, are Pbyoge au centre de la terre (1864), 
Vingt mitte lieues sous les mers (1870) and 
Le tour du monde en quatre-vingts Jours 
(1 873). Film versions of the last two achieved 
an astonishing popularity as late as the 
nineteen-fifties. See Lives by M. A. de la 
Fflye (1928), K. AUott (1940), G. H. Waltz 
(1943) and I. O. Evans (1956). 

VERNET, ver^nay, name of a notable family of 
French painters, of whom the most important 
members were: 

(1) Antoine Charles Horace (1758-1835), 
knoMm as * Carle son of (2) and father of 
(3), born at Bordeaux, showed early promise 
and went to Italy, where he decided to become 
a monk. Back in Paris, however, be took to 
painting horses again and the vast battle 
pieces of Marengo and Austerlitz (now at 
Versailles) for which Napoleon awarded him 
the Ligion ithonneur, and The Race (Louvre), 
which earned him the order of St Michael 
from Louis XVlIl. 

(2) CInode Joseph (1714-89), landscape and 
marine painter, ihther of (1), was born at 
Avi^on. His voyage to Rome gave him a 
fascination for the sea and he became 
primarily known for his seascapes and the 
paintings in the Louvre of France’s 16 chief 
sea-ports, commissioned by the king. 

(3) Emfle Jean Horace (1789-18631, known 
as * Horace*, son of (1), born in Paris, 
became one of the great French military 
painteri. He decorat^ the vast Constantine 
room at Versailles with battle scenes from 
Vaimy, Wagram, Bouvines and Napoleon 
Of Friedl^. His jpainier*s Studio 

depicts him as be loved to be, surrounded by 
groups of people, boxing, {flaying instrumunis 
and leading hones. His paintings lack 
composition, but are treated vigorously and 
wbh an impromptu brilliance. There are 
five pajutittgs in file Nationaf Gallery, 
London. See study by Rees (1880). 
VERNEY« file name of an English family in 
among whose members 
waw Rilidi Vernef , lord mayor of London 
in I46S. Other important members In 
clnonoloi^ order were: 

■tMHMl'tau'er, who fidl at 
m (1613-96), KM foo^t 


for the parliament, but refbsed the covenant, 
and in exile at Blois was created a baronet in 
1661. His descendants held the titles of 
Baron Vmey, Viscount Fermanagh and 
Earl Verney, the second and last earl dying 
in 1791. 

(3) Sir Edramid (fi516~49), son of (1). 
fought for the king in the civil war, but did 
not survive the massacre of Drogheda. 

(4) Primees, t^e Parthenope (d. 1890), elder 
sister of Florence Nightingale, mamed in 
1858 Sir Hanv (1801-94). She wrote novels 
and the first half of Memoirs of the Verney 
Family (4 vols. 1892-99). 

VERMER, Pierre, verrhyay (c. 1580-1637), 
French mathematician, bom at Oraam near 
Besaneon, spent most of his life werni g the 
king of Spam in the Low Countries and in 
1631 invented the famous auxiliary scfsie to 
facilitate an accurate reading of a subdivision 
of an ordinary scale. ' 

VERNON, (1) Edward (1684-1757). Br 
admiral, entered the Royal Navy in ^OO. 
He was present at the capture of Gibraltali in 
1704, and fought in the great battle off Mdlaga. 
A captain at twenty-one and a rear-admiral 
at twenty-four, he sat in parliament as M.P. 
for Penhryn and then Portsmouth, from 1727 
to 1741. In 1739 he was sent to harry the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and his capture of 
Ponobeilo transformed him into a national 
hero. Against his urgent and reasoned 
advice, he was sent to reduce Cartagena; 
but the failure of the attempt owed much 
to the ineptitude of his military coadjutor. 
Recalled by the Government, at the time 
of the *45 Jacobite rebellion his masterly 
dispositions in the Channel successfully 
pinned the standby Gallic remforcements to 
their ports. But Vernon was too cantan- 
kerous, too outspoken, and withal too often 
right in his judgments, for the Cabinet to 
stomach, and he was jockeyed into resigning 
his command. He continued to be a thorn in 
the administration's side until his death in 
1757. He was nicknamed ^ Old Grog from 
his program coat, and in 1740 order^ the 
dilution of navy rum with water, the mixture 
being thenceforward known as ' grog See 
Lives by Ford (1907) and Hughes Hartmann 
(1953), and Beatson's Naval and Military 
Memoirs (1804). 

(2) Robert (1774-1849), English breeder of 
horses, in 1847 gave to the nation the Vernon 
Gallery. 

VERNON-HARCOURT, Augustus George 
(1834-1919), English chemist, born in 
London, graduated at Oxford, where he 
became itader in diemistry. He invented a 
standard lamp of usn candle-power, using 
pentane as fueL 

^RONESE, Paolo, iwy-ro-fio/Axy (1525-88), 
the name by which Paolo Caguari, the greatest 
of the Venetian decorative painters, is known. 
He was born a sculptor’s son. at Verona, 
and after tome work there and in Mantua, 
in 1555 settled in Venice, where he soon 
made both wealth and fame, ranking with 
Titian and Tintoretto. The church of $an 
Sebaifiano in Venice contains many pictures 
of the period before his visit to Rome (1560). 
The infiuence of the Rotnan school on his 
sride was marked, new dignky, graoe of 
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pose, and ease of movement being added to 
nis rich Venetian colouring. In 1563 be 
painted the Marriage Feast at Cana (Louvre), 
possibly the greatest of his works, containing 
120 figures, many of them portraits of con- 
temjporaries with leUi-century details. Other 
subjects include The Family of Darius before 
Aiexand^ (c. 1510\ The Adoration of the 
Magi (1573), both in the London National 
ffSUSfyt ^ House of the Levi 

(1753) in the Venice Academy. This last- 
menUqi^ picture brought him before the 
Inquisition for trivializing religious subjects 
by the introduction of non-historical acces- 
sories such as dwarfs, jesters and the like. 
Veronese was incapable of deep emotion, but 
WM an exquisite colourist stamped in the 
aristocratic milieu of his time. He used 
architectural detail to heighten the sense of 
occasion and the rhetorical nature of his 
work is esMcially evident in such decorative 
pieces as me ceiling of the council chamber 
of the ducal palace at Venice, the Apotheosis 
of Venice (1585). See books by G. Fiocco 
n928) and P. H. Osmond (1928). 

VERONICA, saint, according to legend, met 
Christ and offered him her veil to wipe the 
sweat from his brow, when the divine features 
were miraculously imprinted upon the cloth. 
This veil is said to have been preserved in 
Rome from about 700, and was exhibited in 
St Peter*s in 1933. Possibly Veronica is 
merely a corruption of vera icon^ * the true 
image * (i.e. of Christ). See Karl Pearson’s 
German monograph (1887) and Dublin 
Meview (1885). 

VERRES, Gains (d. 43 b.c.), Roman official, 
was quaestor in 84, and then attached himself 
to Sulla* He went to Cilicia in 80 under 
Dolabella, and after helping to plunder the 
provincials, gave evidence against his chief 
in 78. He was praetor in 74, owing to 
bribery, and governor of Sicily (73-70), 
where he trampled on the rights of Roman 
and provincial alike. On his return, he was 
summoned before a senatorial court, and 
Cicero, for the prosecution, amassed such 
strong evidence that Verres fied before the 
trial. He seemed to have lived at Massilia, 
but perished under Antony’s proscription. 

VEMIO, AotoRio (c. 1640-1707), Italian 
decorative painter, bom in Lecce, Southern 
Italy, was brought to London by Charles II 
and decorated Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, Chatsworth, Ac., and executed an 
equestrian portrait of the king now in Chelsea 
Hospital. 

VERROCCHIO, Andrea del, ver-rok'kee^ 
(1435-88), the name by which Clone, 
Florentine sculptor, painter and goldsmith is 
known* Of the paintings ascribed to him 
only the Baptism in the iJffizi can be so with 
ceitainty, and this was completed by 
Leonardo da Vinci. He executed several 
bronze figures for the Medici tombs in San 
Loimizo and is best known for his magni- 
ficent equestrian statue of CoUeoni at Venice 
His studio was the finest workshop in sarly 
15th-century Florence. See monomphs by 
M. Cniitwell (1904) and M. R^nnond 

GMcge (1W4-1756). 

gmver nod aSiquaiy, bom in London, 


made bis name with a fine line-engraving of 
Lord Somers. He was from 1717 engraver 
to the Society of Antiquaries. Horace 
Walpole made free use of his MSS. (a col- 
lection valuable to the art historian) in 
Anecdotes of Painting, 

VERY, veerV, (1) Edward Wilson (1847-1910). 
American ordnance expert and inventor. He 
served in the American Navy from 1867 to 
1885, became an Admiral, and in 1877 
invented chemical flares (‘ Very Lights ’) for 
signalling at night-time. 

(2) FVank Washi^on (1852-1927), Ameri- 
can astronomer, born at Salem, Mass., 
estimated lunar temperatures, designed a 
method for measuring the Fraunhofer lines, 
proved that white nebulae are galaxies and 
that the Martian atmosphere contains oxygen 
and water vapour. He became director of 
the Westwood Astrophysical observatory in 
1906. 

(3) Jones (IS 13-80), American mystic, 
was born and died at Salem, Mass. He wrote 
sonnets of mystical inspiration contained in 
Essays and Poems (1839). See Life by W. 1. 
Bartlett (1942). 

VESALIUS, Andreas, ve-zay'lyus (ISld- 
1564), Belgian anatomist, possibly the 
greatest, was bom December 31 in Brussels, 
studied at Louvain and Paris and became 
professor of Surgery at Padua, Bologna and 
Basle. In 1538 he published his six anatomi- 
cal tables, still largely Galenian, and in 1541 
edited Galen’s works. His own great work, 
however, the celebrated De Humani Corporis 
Fabrica (1543), greatly advanced the saence 
of biology with its excellent description of 
bones and the nervous system, supplemented 
by the magnificent drawings of muscle 
dissections by Jan Stephen van Calcar, a 
pupil of Titian. It was condemned by the 
Galem'sts and he was sentenced to death by 
the Inquisition for * body snatching * and for 
dissecting the human body. The sentence 
however was commuted to a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, which he undertook, but died on 
the return journey on the island of Zante, 
He was court physician to Chariea V and 
Philip II. He was the first to challenge the 
Aristotelian doctrine that the heart was the 
physical correlative of personality in favour 
of the brain and the nervous system. See 
Life by M. Roth (1892), H. Cushing, Bkh 
bibliography (1943), and C. Singer, A mlude 
to Modern Science (1946). 

VESPASIAN. Titus Flavius Vespashuuis, 
^spa/zhin (a,d. 9-79), Roman emperor, 
bora near Reate, served as tribune in Thrace, 
and as quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. In 
tike reign of Claudius he commanded a 
legion in Germany and in Britain ; was consul 
in 51, and next proconsul of Africa; and in 
67 was sent by Nero to reduce the Jews to 
subjection. When the struggle began between 
Otho and Viteilius he was proclaimed 
imperator by the legions in the Esst and on 
the death of Viteilius was appointed emperor. 
Living the war in Judaea to his son Titus, 
he reamd Rome in 70, and soon restored 
the government and finances to order^ besides 
showing an admirable example to a cormpt 
a^byfiiesimplicityofliisUfe. Heemberked 
liowever On an ambitious bttBdtagpi ^ 
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in Rome» bemn the Colosseum, and extended 
and oonsoudated Roman conquests in 
Britain and Germany, See study by Langford 
(1928). 

VESPUCCI, Amerigo, ves-poot'chee (1451- 
1512), Florentine explorer, born at Florence, 
was a provision contractor at Seville in 1495- 
1498. He contracted for one (or two) of the 
expeditions of (Columbus. He had some 
knowledge of cosmo^aphy, but was not a 
practical navigator (still less a pilot) when, at 
fifty, he promoted a voyage to the New 
World in the track of Columbus, sailed with 
its commander Hojeda (1499), and explored 
the coast of Venezuela. In 1505 he was 
naturalized in Spain, and from 1508 till his 
death was pilot-major of the kingdom. His 
name was absurdly given to two continents 
(America) through an inaccurate account of 
his travels published at St Did in Lorraine in 
1507, in which he is represented as haviim 
discovered and reached the mainland in 1497. 
This account was based on Vespucci's own 
letters, in which he claims to have made four 
voyages. Sir Clements Markham in his 
introduction to a translation of the letters 
(Hakluyt Society, 1894) proved one of these 
to be a pure fabrication, the others quite 
unsupported. But see also books by Coote 
(1894), H. Vignaud (1918), Pohl (1945), and 
the Princeton Vespucci Texts and Studies 
(1916). 

VESTRIS, Luda Elizabeth (1797-1856), 
English actress, n^e Bartolozzi, a grand- 
daughter of the engraver, was bom in 
London. At sixteen she married the dancer 
Armand Vestris (1787-1825), member of an 


lord was followed by the command of the 
Home Fleet. H^as created K.B.B. in 1944. 

VlARDOT-GARCfA. See GarcU (4). 

VIAU, Tli6ophtte de, vee-d (1590-1626), 
French poet, bom at Clairac, wrote the 
tragedy Fyramd et Thi^i (1621) and much 
love poetry distinguished by its naturalness. 
He was condemned to the stake (1623) for 
the impietv and obscenity of his poems 
contributed to Le Parnasse satyrique but his 
sentence was commuted to banishment for 
life. He died in Paris. 

VIAUD, Louis Marie Jullen, vee-6 (1850- 
1923), French novelist who wrote under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Pierre Loti *, was bord at 
Rochefort of a Huguenot family. He entered 
the nav3( in 1867, became captain in 1906, 
retiring in 1910 to return for service during 
World War I. His voyages as a sailor and as 
a traveller provide the scenes for most oflhis 
writings, and from the native women of (he 
South Sea Islands he gained his pseudonym 
Loti, Flower of the Pacific. Aziyadi (187^, 
his first novel, was a series of pictures of liie 
on the Bosporus and it was followed by the 
very successful Rarahu (1880), published in 
1882 as Mariage de Loti. Semi-auto- 
biographical, this story set among the coral 
seas, of the love of an Englishman for a 
Tahiti girl, immediately captured the imagina- 
tion. Of his novels, the best known is 
PScheur d'Islande (1886), a descriptive study 
of Breton fisher-life. All his writing is 
subjective; there is a simplicity yet an 
intensity of sensuous impressions, a sympathy 
with nature and a deeply felt melancholy at 
the transitoriness of human life. Other w^orks 


originally Florentine famitv that gave to 
France a series of distinguished chefs^ actors 
and ballet-dancers. In 1815 they separated 
and she went on the stage in Paris. She 
appeared at Drury Lane in 1820, became 
famous in The Haunted Tower ^ was even more 
popular as Phoebe in Paul Pry^ and in light 
comedy and burlesque was equally successful. 
She had been nine years lessee of the Olympic 
when in 1838 she married Charles James 
Malbews (q.v.). She afterwards undertook 
the management of Covent Garden and the 
yreeum. See Life by C. E. Pearce (1923). 

VEUILLOT, Louis F^angois, var-yo (1813- 
1883), French Ultramontane editor of the 
Paris VUnbters, was bom at Boynes, Loiret. 
He wrote novels poems, polemical essays, dtc. 
See Lives by E. Veuillot (1883), Tavernier 
(1913) and £. J. M. Gauthier (1939). 

VEZm, Hermami (1829-1910), American 
actor, bom at Philadelphia, made his ddbut 
at York in 1850 and acted in London from 


1852. Among his leading rdles were Hamlet, 
Jacques Ford. 

Sir Fliillp» vrda (1894- ), British 

tailor, educated at Dartmouth. In 1940, in 
command of the destroyer Cossack^ Captain 
Vian penetrated Norwegian territorial waters 
to rescue 300 British prisoners from the 
OermaD supply ship Altnuirk; subsequently 
being timk in the Afridi while covering the 
withdrawal from Namsos. In 1942 his skill 
and courage in beating off enemy interception 
anabied a vital convoy to reach Malta. 
SimiequeaUy, he was d^Iy engaged in the 
Nonnimdy invasioo. Service as fifth sea 


include Le Roman dUm Spahi (1881), Mon 
Fr^re Yves (1883), Madame Chrysanthime 
(1887), Vers Ispahan (1904) and Un Jetine 
officier pauvre (1923). He was elected to the 
Academic Francatse in 1891. 

VICENTE, Gil, vee-sen'tay (c. 1470-c. 1537), 
was the father of Portuguese drama, of whose 
life very little is known but that he enjoyed 
the protection of Queen Eleanor, widow of 
John 11. He was keeper of the royal mint 
and a remarkable silversmith. His Belim 
monstrance is in the Lisbon museum. He 
wrote 44 plays, 16 in Portuguese, II in 
Spanish and 17 using botli languages. His 
early plays were religious, but gradually 
social criticism was added. His farces Inis 
Pereira^ Juiz da Beira and the three autos das 
barcas (Inferno, Purgaidrio and Gldria) are 
his best. He displays great psychological 
insight, superb Wricism and a predominantiy 
comical spirit See Lives by Freire and Pratt 

Battista, vee^kd (1668-1744). 
Italian philosopher, bom at Naples, studied 
law, but devoted himself to literature, history 
and philosophy and became in 1697 professor 
of Rhetoric at Naples. In his Scienza Nuova 
(1725; recast 1730) he argued that the 
historical method is no less exact than the 
fdentific and postulated evolutionary cycles 
in civilizations, corresponding to mental 
development. His historicism influenced the 
German Romantics. See his Autobiography* 
Intro. Fisch and Bergin (1944), and works by 
Flint (1884), Croce, trans. R. G. CoUingwood 
(1913), GentUe (1927) and Adams (1935). 
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VICTOR, Claude Perrin, Due de BdUuno 
(1764-1841), French soldier, born at La 
Marche (Vosges), served in the artillery, and 
distinguished himself at Montebello and 
Marengo. Napoleon made him marshal on 
the field of Friedland (1807), and later Duke 
of Belluno. In 1808-12 he commanded in 
Spain, and, after initial successes, lost the 
battles of Talavera and Barrosa; in the 
Russian campaign he covered the crossing of 
the Berezina. He fought at Dresden and 
Leipzig, lost the emperor’s favour by neglect- 
ing to occupy the bridge of Montereau-sur- 
Yonne, and was wounded at Craonne. 
Louis XVni gave him high command and 
the presidency of the commission for trying 
his old companions who had deserted to 
Napoleon during the ‘ Hundred Days ’. He 
was minister of war 1821-23. See his 
Mimoires (1846). 

VICTOR AMADEUS II (1666-1732), suc- 
ceeded his father as Duke of Savoy in 1675, 
and was saved from the clutches of France by 
the military genius of Prince Eugene (q.v.), 
h distant cousin, who routed the French 
before Turin in 1706. By the Treaty of 
Utrecht (1713) he gained the principality 
of Montferrat and the kingdom of Sicily. 
Seven years later the Emperor of Austria 
forced him to exchange the crown of Sicily 
for that of Sardinia. He abdicated in 1730. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL, the name of three 
kings of Sardinia, of whom two were also 
kings of Italy: 

Victor Emmanuel I (1759-1824) was king 
of Sardinia (1802-21). His oppression of 
liberalism led to a rising in 1821, when he 
abdicated in favour of his brother Charles 
Felix. 

Victor Emmanuel II (1820 78), first king 
of Italy, son of Charles Albert (q.v.), of 
Sardinia, was born March 14. He early 
showed military ardour, and in 1848-49 
displayed great gallantry at Goito and 
Novara, Charles Albert abdicating in his 
favour, he ascended the throne of Sardinia, 
March 23, 1849; and in August peace was 
concluded between Sardinia and Austria. 
Perhaps the roost important act of his rule 
was the appointment (18S2) of Cavour (q.v.) 
as his chief minister. In January 1855 
Sardinia joined the allies against Russia, 
and a contingent of 10,000 men landed in the 
Crimea. At the Congress of Paris (March 
1856) the Sardinian envoys urged upon the 
attention of France and England the oppres- 
sive government of the states of Italy. In 
1857 diplomatic relations were broken off 
with Austria. In 1859 Austria demanded the 
disarmament of Sardinia; this was refused, 
and next day the Austrians crossed the 
Ticino. A French army advanced to aid the 
Sardinians, and the Austrians were defeated 
at Montebello (May 20), Magenta (June 4) 
and Solferino (June 24). By the Treaty of 
Villafranca, Lombardy was coded to Sardinia. 
In 1860 Modena, Parma, the Romagna and 
Tuscany were peacefully annexed to Sardinia. 
Sicily and Naples were added by Garibaldi, 
while Savoy and Nice were ceded to France. 
The papal territories were saved from annexa- 
tion only by the presence of a French force 
of oceupation. In February 1861 Victor 


Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy at 
Turin, whence the capital of Italy was 
transferred to Florence. In 1 866 the Austro- 
Prussian war, in which Italy took part as the 
ally of Prussia, added Venetia to, the Italian 
kingdom. In the same year the French 
withdrew from Rome, but owing to an 
incursion by Garibaldi they returned. After 
the fall of the Empire in 1870 the French 
occupation of Rome was at an end, the king 
entered Rome (September 20), and the 
province was added to his kingdom. Victor 
Emmanuel, * Re Galantuomo * (the ’ honest 
king*), mountaineer and keen huntsman, 
reigned as a strictly constitutional monarch; 
and, dying in January ]$78, was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Humbert I. See Life by 
C. S. Forester (1927). 

Victor Emmanuel HI (1869-1947), king of 
Italy (1900-46), son of Humbert 1 (q.v.), was 
bom at Naples. He generally ruled as a 
constitutional monarch with Giolitti as 
premier but defied parliamentary majorities 
m bringing Italy into the first World War on 
the side of the Allies in 1915 and in 1922 when 
he offered Mussolini the premiership. The 
latter reduced the king to a constitutional 
facade, conferring on him in May 1936 the 
title of emperor of Abyssinia. The king, 
however, supported the dictator until the 
latter’s fall in June 1944. Victor Emmanuel 
then retired from public life, leaving his 
son Humbert as Lieutenant-General of toe 
realm, and abdicated in May 1946. See 
Humbfrt II 

VICTORIA, ' in full Alexandrlna Victoria 
(1819-1901), Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and (in 1876) 
Empress of India, only child of George Ill’s 
fourth son, Edward, Duke of Kent, and 
Victoria Maria Louisa of Saxe-Coburg, sister 
of Leopold, king of the Belgians, was bom 
at Kensington Palace on May 24, 1819. 
From childhood she was strictly if narrowly 
trained for her future responsibilities by her 
mother, and by her governess. Baroness 
Lehzen. Called to the British throne on toe 
death of her uncle, William IV, June 20, 
1837, toe provisions of Salic Law excluded 
her from dominion over Hanover, which 
passed to another uncle, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland. Crowned at Westminster, 
June 28, 1838, she speedil}[ demonstrated 
that clear grasp of constitutional principles 
and the scope of her own prerogative in 
which she had been so painstakingly instruc- 
ted in toe many tutelary letters from her 
uncle, Leopold of Belgium; who remained 
her constant correspondent Companioned 
in girlhood almost exclusively by older folk, 
her precocious maturity and surprising 
firmness of will were speedily demonstrated. 
For with the fall of Melbourne’s government 
in 1839 she resolutely exercised her preroga- 
tive by setting aside the precedent which 
decreed dismissal of toe current ladies of toe 
bedchamber. Peel toeteupon resided, and 
toe Melbourne administration, which she 
personally preferred, was prolonged till 1841. 
Throughout toe early formative years of her 
reim Melbourne was both her pnme minister 
and her trusted friend and mentor. His dpo 
experience and toorouilhly English oudom 
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served as a useful counter-balance to that though similiir is more individualistic. Often 
more * Conttnental ’ line of policy of which flavoured with Spanish melody, it is pas- 
* Uncle Leopold * was the untiring and far sionate but restrained, exalted but serene, 
from unprejudiced advocate. On reaching Among his 180 works are the Officium 
marriageable age the Queen became deeply ffebdonadtte Sanctae (1585), books of motets 
enamoured of Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and masses and his last work, the masterly 
and Gotha, to whom she was wed on Feb- Requiem Mass, composed at the death of Um 

ruary 10, 1840. Four sons and five daughters Empress Mana in 1603 and published in 

were born: Victoria, the Princess Royal, 1605. See studies by H. Collet (1914) and 
who married Frederick 111 (q.v.) of Germany; F. Pedrell (1918). 

Albert Edward, afterwards Edward VII VIDA, Marco Girolamo, * the Christiaii Virgil * 
(q.v.); Alice (q.v.), who married the Duke of (c. 1480-1566), Italian Latin poet, bom at 
Hesse; Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh and of Cremona, was made Bishop of Alba in 1532. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (q.v.); Helena, who He wrote Latin orations and dialogues, a 

manied the Marquis of Lome (see Argyll); religious epic, Christ ias (1535), De Arte 

Arthur, Duke of Connaught (q.v.) ; Leopold, Poetica (1 537), and poems on silk-cultur^ and 
Duke of Albany (q.v.), and Beatrice, who chess (1527). 

married Prince Henry of Battenburg. VIDAL, Plem, vee-dahl (fi. c. 1200). Proven- 
Strong!]^ influenced by the wary, coolly- gal troubadour, was a professional oburt 
calculating Consort with whom she worked minstrel who accompanied Richard Cosdt dc 
in closest harmony, after his death the Lion to Cyprus (1190). \ 

stricken Queen went into lengthy seclusion, VIDOCQ, Eugene Francis, vee^dok (1775- 
which brought her temporary unpopularity. 1857), French criminal, * the detective , was 
But with the successfully adventurous Disraeli the son of an Arras baker, whose tilt he ofien 
administration vindicated by the Queen's robbed. After a spell in prison, he was an 
recognition as Empress of India, Victoria rose acrobat, then served in the army till disabled 
high in her subjects’ favour as a venerated by a wound, and in 1796 was sentenced for 
Monarch whose experience, shrewdness and forgery to eight years in the galleys. Escaping, 
innate political flair had broufdtt a powerful he joined a band of highwaymen, whom be 
influence to bear on the conduct of foreign betrayed to the authorities. In 1808 he 
affairs, as on the response to the country’s offenkl his services as a spv on the criminal 
policy made by her innumerable relatives classes. In 1812 a ’ Brigade de Suret6* was 
amongst the European Royal Houses, organized, with Vidocq as chief; its efficiency 
Undissimulating in her preference for was marvellous, but suspicions grew rife that 
ministers of conservative principles, such as Vidocq himself originated many of the 
Melbourne and Disraeli, rather than for burglaries that he showed such skill in 
counsellors of more filibustering or Radical detecting, and in 1825 he was superseded, 
persuasion, such as Palmerston and Glad- His 1828) are untrustworthy. See 

stone, in the long run the Queen’s judgment of Life by Hodgetts ( 1 929). 
men and events was rarely to be faulted; VIEBIG, Clara, vee'- (1860-1952), German 
although her partiality for all things German novelist, bom at Trier, married F. Cohn in 
had the effect of throwing her heir almost too 1896 and wrote Zolaesque novels and short 
eagerly into the arras of France. She died, stories, including Kinder der Eifel (1897), 
sincerely mourned, January 22, 1901. Her Das Weiberdorj (1900), Das schlafende 
Letters (ed. Benson, 1908, re-issued ed. Heer (1904), &c. See German study by G. 
Buckle, 1926-32) although prolix and Scheuffler (1927). 

pedestrian In style, bear witness to her VIEIRA, Antonio, vyny-ee-ra (1608-97), 
unwearying industry, her remarkable practi- Portugese ecclesiastic and missionary, bom 
caitty, and her high sense of mission. See in Lisbon, was chaplain to John IV and from 
also her Leaves from the Journal of our Life 1653 to 1661 was in Brazil, where be con- 
la the Hylands (1869), More Leaves (1884), verted and emancipated the Indians. Un- 
and books by McCarthy, T. H. Ward (1887), popular with the colonists, who forced him 
Holmes (1897), Duke of Argyll (1901), Sir to return to Portugal, he was imprisoned 
Sidney Lee O902L Sir Theodor Martin for two years (1665^7) by the Inquisition. 
(1908), J. Holland Rose (1909), Mrs Jerrold In 1681, with the support of Pope Qement X, 
(1912-16), Vt< Esher (1912-14), Lyttoii Im returned to Brazil, became superior in 
Strach^ (1921), H. BoUtbo (1949) and R. Bahia, where he remained until his death. 
Fulford (1951), Of his writings; his Sermons are noteworthy 

VlCrOlOA, TmhB Lois De, or Vittnria, and his Letters give a clear picture of hts 
Toninaao Ludovico da (c. 1535-1611), (ifne. 

Spanish composer, bora at Avila, was V1£LE«GRIFFIN, Hraaeis, vee^lay-gri-f! 
sent as a wiest to Rome by Philip 11, to Mdy (1864-1937), Fiendi symbolist poet, the son 
music. At Loyata’s CoUegmm Oermanjeum of the American general Egbert Louis Vlidd 
he was appomted dbaphuti in 1566 and in 0825-l9(KS), bora at Norfolk, Vtrginta, made 
157J chttrosMter- m 1576 he became his home in Touraine, France, and became a 
dbaplaht to the widowed Empress Maria, leading exponent of vers iibre. His poems 
sister of PMfip,]«tinu}ttg with to Madrid collected under the rifles Cuetlle d*avril 
in 15^ to the convent of the Descalzas (18^, Poimtat et PotSsks (1895), Sapho 
ResIriL where he remained as ^mrmaster (1911), La Sagem i'Vfysse (1925), Rc., are 
until ids death. Deeply devout, Victoria €»r hiidt lyrical quality, tendhig towards 
mopa tmiy tefiipous music and ail of equal musical tiapresslonfsiii and embody , a 
exQWrice, Otiaa oompaied with hh serene outlook on life. He was elected to the 
mdpmpoimj Palestrina (q^v^), his minl^ Belgian academy* His Amerkan brother. 
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Herman Knidcerbodmr VIeR (18S6-1908), 
was a winter and novelist. 

VIERGE, DanieL vee-er'hay (1851-1904), 
Spanish artist, ‘horn at Madrid, worked 
largely in black-and-white. At Paris, he was 
employed on Le Monde^ Illusfrd, La Vie 
Moderne^ and he illustrated Hugo (1874-82). 
His pen-and-ink work shows perfect model- 
ling of figures and artistic rendering of 
ar^itecture, as in Quevedo's Don Pablo de 
(1882). See work by Marthold 

VIETA, FVanciscus, vyay-tah, or Primcois 
Vlfete (1540-1603), French mathematician, 
bom at Fontenay-le-Comte, became a privy 
councillor to Henry VI and solved an 
important Spanish cjmher. His Artem 
Analyticam Isagoge (1591) is probably the 
earliest work on symbolic algebra, and he 
devised methods for solving algebraic 
equations to the fourth degree. He also 
wrote on trigonometry, geometry and 
obtained the value of t as an infinite product. 
Descartes expressly denied having borrowed 
from Vieta’s work. 

VIEUXTEMPS, Henri, vya-rd (1820-81), 
Belgian violinist and composer of six violin 
concertos, bora at Verviers, In 1870 became 
a teacher in the Brussels conservatoire. See 
Life by Radoux (1893). 

VI0£E LEBRUN. See Le Brun (2). 

VICFOSSON, Gudbrandor, veegjoos^son 
(1827-89), Scandinavian scholar, born at 
Breidafjord, Iceland, studied and lived at 
Copenhagen 1849-64. He edited a long 
senes of sagas, completed the Icelandic 
Dictionary (1873) undertaken by Cleasby 
(q.v.), and, with York Powell, compiled the 
magnificent Corpus poeticum boreale (1883). 
He came in 1864 to London and thence 
to Oxford, where in 1884 he was appointed 
lector in Icelandic. 

VIGNEAUD, VisGent du, veen-yd (1901- ), 
American bio-chemist, born in Chicago, pro- 
fessor at Cornell from 1938, sjynthesized 
penicillin and oxytocin, discovered the struc- 
ture of biotin, and won the 1955 Nobel prize 
for work on hormone synthesis, 

VIGNOLA, Giacomo BarozzI da, vee-nyolah 
(1507-73), Italian architect, born at Vi^ola, 
studied at Bologna. He designed the Villa dt 
Papa Giulio for Pope Julius III and the 
church of the GesCi, which with its cruciform 
plan, side-chapels, &c., had a great influence 
on French and Italian church architecture. 

VIGNY. Alfred Victor, Comte de, veen^yee 
(1797-1863), French romantic writer, born 
Loches, liuve-et-Loire, Mardi 27, served In 
the Royal Guards (1814-28), when he retired 
with a captaincy* His experiences provided 
the material for Servitude et grandeur 
militaires (1833), a candid commentary on 
the boredom, irresponsibility, yet desire for 
devotion and self-sacrifice induced by peace- 
time soldiering. He married an Bngltsh- 
woman, Lydia Bunbury (1828). He had 
already published anonymously a volume of 
verse (1922) fotlov^ by Bha (1824), the 
fallen angel condemned fbr self-pity, imd 
Paimesanti^Hasetmodernes(\fil^t expanded 
1829), wim inctades his pand poetic 
conceptioti of Moses, m the hopd^^ 
overimedened servaitt of Ood, VignrtUfs* 


marred by domestic unhappiness, his failure 
to enter parliament (1848^9), was that of a 
congenital misfit who bears his loneliness 
with dignity. This is reflected in his work, 
especially in that masterpiece of romantic 
drama, Chatterton (1835), written for his 
love, the actress Marie Dorval, as well as 
the yefiume of exhortatory tales, Stella, 
describing the tragic fates of the young poets, 
Chatterton, Gilbert and Ch6nier, concluded 
in the posthumous sequel Daphni (1912). 
These exemplify Vigny’s pessimism, his 
exaltation of the poet as a godlike outsider, 
whose knowledge is yet necessary for society, 
his aristocratic stoicism alleviated unexpec- 
tedly by a tinge of Saint-Simonism. Other 
notable works include the historical novel 
Cinq Mars (1826), the plays Othello (1829) 
and La Marichale d*Ancre (1831), the philo- 
sophical poems glorifying social order and 
discipline, Les Destinies iposihumons, 1864), 
and the biographical notes. Journal (1867). 
He was elected to the Academy (1845) and 
died in Paris (September 17, 1863. See 
Oeuvres complites (1921-25), Lives by A, 
France (1868), E. Dupuy (1910-12). F. Bal- 
densperger (1933^ A. Wbitridge (1933), A. 
Pravial (1934) and E. Lauvri^re (Paris 1948). 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor, veela-ld'boosh (1887- 
1959), Brazilian composer and conductor, 
born in Rio de Janeiro. His first published 
composition was Salon Waltz (1908), and a 
set of Country Songs (1910) show his interest 
in Brazilian folk-music and folklore. After 
taking part in a scientific expedition up the 
Amazon studying folk-music in 1915, he 
composed five symphonies, five operas and a 
number of large-scale symphonic poems on 
Brazilian subjects. A meeting with Milhaud 
in 1918 aroused his interest in modern music 
and led him to spend several years in Paris, 
where his music was first heard in 1923. 
Abandoning symphonic forms, he composed 
the Chdros, in popular Brazilian styles, and 
he followed these works with the four suites 
JBachianas Brasileiras, in which he treats 
Brazilian-style melodies in the manner of 
Bach. Much of bis work is not yet published. 
In 1932 Villa-Lobos became director of 
Musical Education for Brazil. 

VILLANl, Glovaimi (c. 1275-1348). Florentine 
historian, wrote the Crordca Universale 
(1559), valuable for the vivid portrayal of 
Florence at the beginning of its prosperity. 
The chronicle was continued by his brother 
Matteo and his nephew Filippo. See 
Selections, ed. by Selfe and Wicksteed (1906), 
VILLARI, Pasqtmie, veeViah-ree (1827-1917), 
Italian historian, born at Naples, took part 
in the Neapolitan revolution of 1848 and was 
professor of History at Florence (1866-1909). 
He was made a senator in 1884 and was 
minister of Education (1891-92). His works, 
of v^ich (1877-82; trans. 1888) 

was the best were all traiuoated by his 
Bnglith wife, Linda White. 

VHXARS, Oniile Louis Hector, Due de, 
m^iahr (1653-1734), French soldier, was 
bora at Moulins. He distinguished himself 
in the wars of the Low Countries, on the 
Rhine, and in Hungary, fighting against the 
Turks. From 1699 till 1701 be represented 
France at Vienna. In 1702, sent to aoocour 
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the Elector of Bavaria, he crossed the Rhine, 
defeated the Markgraf of Baden at Fried* 
lingen, and 'was made a Marshal of France; 
next year he again crossed the Rhine, but his 
scheme for advancing upon Vienna was 
defeated by the obstinacy of the Elector. 
He was next commissioned to put down the 
Camisards. He defended the north-eastern 
frontier against Marlborough; in 1708 he 
defeated the attempts of Prince Eugene to 
penetrate into France. In 1709 he was sent 
to oppose Marlborough in the north, but at 
Malplaquet was severely wounded. In 1711 
he headed the last army France could raise, 
and with it fell upon the British and Dutch 
under Albemarle, who were entrenched at 
Denain (July 24, 1712), carried their entrench- 
ments, and turning upon Prince Eugene, 
drove him under the walls of Brussels; then 
as plenipotentiary he signed the peace of 
Rastatt (1714). He became the principal 
adviser on military affairs and on foreign 
policy, was a strong opponent of Law’s 
financial measures, and for a time lost favour 
at court. But the war of 1732-34 in Italy 
showed that the weight of years had left his 
military genius imtouched. He died at 
Turin, June 17, 1734. See his M^moircs (ed. 
by De Vogiie, 1884-1904), and Lives by 
Anquetil (1784), Giraud (1881) and De 
Vogfl^ (1888). 

VILLEHARDOUIN, Geoffroi de, veel-ahr- 
dwt (c. 1160-1213), the first of French 
historians, was born at the castle of Ville- 
hardouin in Aube, took part in the Fourth 
Crusade, and became marshal of* Romania ’. 
His Congueste de Constantinople — he was 
present at the capture — describing the events 
from 1198 to 1207. is of even greater value as 
literature than as history. 

VILLEMAIN. Abel Francois, veel-mi (1790- 
1870), Frencn author and politician, bom at 
Paris, became professor of Rhetoric at the 
Lycde Charlemagne, the Ecole Normale, and 
the Sorbonne (1816-26), was made a peer in 
1831, and was minister of Public Instruction 
under Guizot. He was long perpetual 
secretary of the French Academy. He wrote 
on the history of French literature, studies of 
Pindar and Chateaubriand, Histoire de 
Cromwell (1819), Lascaris, ou les Grecs du 
slide (1825), &c. See study by E, G. 
Atkin (Wisconsin 1924). 

VILLENEUVE, Pierre Charles Jean Baptbte 
Sylvestre de, veeUmev (1763-1806), French 
sailor, was born at Valensoles (Basses Alpes), 
December 31. As rear-admiral, he com- 
manded the rear division of the French navy 
at'the battle of the Nile, and saved his vessel 
and four others. In 1805 he took command 
of the Toulon squadron. At Cadiz he was 
joined 1^ the l^anish fleet, and in order to 
lure the British fleet from the coasts of Europe 
bore away to the West Indies. A month later 
he sailed back, still pursued by Nelson. 
Off Finisterre he fought an undecided battle 
with Sir Robert Cafder, and, returning to 
Cadiz, was there blockaded by Nelson. This 
ruined Napoleon’s scheme for the invasion of 
l^^and, and Villeneuve, about to be super- 
seded, determined to fight before his successor 
could reach Cadiz. In the battle of Trafalgar 
(October 21) Villeneuve’s flag-ship, the 


Bucentaure^ was dismasted and forced to 
strike. The admiral lay a prisoner in England 
tiU April 1806. On the journey to Paris he 
stopped at Rennes to learn how the emperor 
would receive him; and on April 22 he was 
found in bed, having stabbed himself to death. 

VILLEROI, Francis de Neurille, Due de, 
veel-rwah (1644-1730), French soldier, was 
educated with Louis XIV at court, where he 
was the glass of fashion, but was banished to 
Lyons for a love-affair. In 1680 he returned 
to court, and in 1693 became a marshal, 
having distinguished himself at Neerwinden. 
As commander in the Netherlands (1695-96) 
he showed great incapacity; and in Italy in 
1701 he was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Prince Eugene at Cremona (1702). Again 
in command in the Netherlands, he\ was 
defeated by Marlborough at Ranullies 
(1706). Madame de Maintenon got mim 
made guardian to Louis XV. Orleans sent 
him to live on his estate in 1722 because of his 
intrigues; but he was subsequently goveihor 
of Lyons. \ 

VILLIERS, (i). See Buckingham, Claren- 
don (2) and Cleveland (1). 

(2) Charles Pelham (1802-98), English 
statesman and Corn-law reformer, a younger 
brother of the fourth Earl of Clarendon. 
He was educated at Haileybury and St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and was called 
to the bar in 1827. He was returned for 
Wolverhampton as a Free Trader in 1835, 
and continued its member for upwards of 
sixty years, latterly as a Liberal Unionist, 
becoming the * Father of the House of 
Commons*. He made his first motion in 
favour of Free Trade in 1838, moving a 
resolution against the Corn Laws each year 
till they were repealed in 1846. In 1859-66 
he sat with Cabinet rank as president of the 
Poor-law Board. 

VILLIERS DE LTSLE ADAM, Auguste, 
Comte de, veel-yay di leel a-dd (1838-89), 
French writer, pioneer of the symbolist 
movement, a Breton count who claimed 
descent from the Knights of Malta, was born 
at St Brieuc. He dedicated his Premiires 
Poisies (1856-58) to de Vigny, but developed 
into a considerable stylist in prose. His 
famous short-stories Contes cruets (1883) 
and Nouveaux Contes cruets (1883) are in 
the manner of Poe. Hegelian idealism and 
Wagnerian romanticism inform his highly 
didactic novels and plays. The former include 
Isis (1862) on the Ideal and VEve future 
(1886) a satire on the materialism of modem 
science. The Bitter include bis masterpiece. 
Axel (1885). A pronounced Catholic 
aristocrat, he lived for a while with the 
monks of Solesmes and died of cancer in a 
Paris hospital. See Lives by R. de Heussey 
(1893; trans. 1904) and de Rougemont 
(1910), P. (Juennell, Baudelaire and the 
Symbolists (1929), and E. Wilson, AxeVs 
Castle (1931). 

VILLON, vee-yd, (1) Francois (1431-7), one 
of France’s greatest poets, was bom in Paris. 
His name was de Montcorbier or de Logos, 
but took that of his guardian, Guillaume de 
Villon, a priest and a close relative. The 
latter enabled Francois to study at the 
university, to graduate (1449) and become 
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M.A. (1452). While a student, he fell into 
bad company and in 1455 had to flee from 
Paris after fatally wounding a priest in a 
street-brawl. He joined a criminal organiza- 
tion, the * Brotherhood of the Coquille*, 
which had its own secret jargon in which 
Villon was to write some of his ballades. 
Pardoned in 1456, he returned to Paris and 
there wrote the Petit Testament^ took part in 
the organized robbeiy of the funds of the 
Coll&ge of Navarre, and fled to the court of 
the duke of Orleans at Blois. There he was 
sentenced to death for another unknown 
crime, but released as an act of grace on a 
public holiday. The same happened again 
at Meung-sur-Loire (1461), the year of the 
Grand Testament. In 1462-63 he was in 
trouble again for theft and brawling. Sen- 
tence of death was commuted to banishment 
in January 1463. He left Paris and nothing 
further is known of him. The first printed 
edition of his works was published in 1489. 
The Petit Testament comprises 40 octosjrllabic 
octaves, the Grand, 172 bridged by sixteen 
ballades and other verse forms. Six of the 
Coquille jargon ballades have been definitely 
attributed to him. Villon’s artistry is in the 
vitality with which he imbued the outworn 
mediaeval verse forms such as the ballade 
and the rondeau and the stark realism with 
which he dispassionately observes himself 
and life around him, whetner the subject is the 
fat old courtesan Margot or the grim ' Ballade 
of the Hanged ’ or even the * Ballade made 
by Villon at his mother’s request as a Prayer 
to Our Lady ’, one of the masterpieces of 
religious poetry. With Chaucer he shares a 
flair for penetrating, unsentimental, often 
ironic comment, with Verlaine a longing for 
forgiveness. See biographical and literary 
studies by Longnon (1877), G. Paris (1901), 
M. Schwob (1912), P. Champion (1913), 
H. de Vere Stacpoole (1916), D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis (1928) and C. Mackworth (1948), 

(2) Jacques, pseud, of Claston Duchamp 
(1875- ), Frendi artist and engraver, 

born at Damville. From 1891 to 1930 
he drew for various periodicals, and made 
many etchings and lithographs. In 1912 
he organized the Section d’Or exhibition 
in Paris with L6ger, Juan Gris, &c. His 
paintings, many of which are abstract, 
transmute nature into crystalline forms 
reminiscent of C6zanne, using clear, bright 
colour. In 1950 he exhibited at the Venice 
Biennale and also won the first prize at the 
Pittsburgh International with his painting 
The Thresher. Sec the study by P. Eluard and 
Ren6-Jean (1948). 

VINCENT, St (d. 304), Spanish Christian 
martyr, bom at Saragossa and according to 
St Augustine became a deacon. Under 
Diocletian’s persecutions, he was imprisoned 
and tortured at Valencia, where he died. 
His feast is on January 22. 

VINCENT, (1) Sir Charles Edward Howard 
0849-1908), English politician, bora at 
Slinfold, in Sussex, was first director of 
C.LD., Scotland Yard. He wrote on 
criminal law and police code (1882), the 
law of Extradition (1881), and was knighted 
(1896). See Ufe by leyes and How (1912), 
(2) WilUam (1739-1815), English scholar. 


bom in Westminster, was headmaster of 
Westminster (1788-1802), canon (1801) and 
then Dean of Westminster (1802). He wrote 
on education (1801) and ancient geography 
(1807). See Life by Nares (1817). 

VtoCENT DE BEAUVAIS (Latinized Vincen- 
tins Bellovacensiiis), vl-sd de bd~vay (d. c. 
1260), French Dominican and encyclopaedist, 
gathered together, under the patronage of 
Louis IX of France, the entire knowledge of 
the middle ages in his Speculum Historiale, 
Naturale, et Doctrinale (1473) to which 
Speculum Morale was added anonymously. 
See Life by Bourgeat (1856). 

VINCENT DE PAUL, St (1576-1660), French 
priest and philanthropist, born at Pouy in 
Gascony, April 24, and admitted to priest’s 
orders in 1600. On a voyage from Marseilles 
to Narbonne his ship was captured by corsairs 
and he was sold into slavery at Tunis. His 
master, a renegade Savoyard, was persuaded 
by Vincent to return to the Christian faith; 
so, escaping, they landed in France in 1607. 
Having gone to Rome, he was entrusted with 
a mission to the French court in 1608, and 
became almoner of Henry IV’s queen. He 
formed associations for helping the sick, and 
in 1619 was appointed almoner-general of the 
galleys. Meanwhile he had laid the founda- 
tion of the Congregation of Priests of the 
Missions, sanctioned by Urban VIll in 1632, 
and called Lazarists from their priory of St 
Lazare in Paris. The Paris Foundling 
Hospital, the noble Sisterhood of Charity 
(1634) and associated lay nursing organiza- 
tions were of his founding. He died Septem- 
ber 27, 1660, and was canonized 1737. His 
feast day is on July 19. See Lives by E. K. 
Sanders (1913), P. Coste (1932; trans. 1935) 
and Giraud (trans. 1955). See Ozanam. 

VINCENTIUS LERINENSIS (d. 450). was a 
monk of the island of Lerina (L6rins), who 
defined the three marks of Catholicity — 

* Quod ubique, quod semper, auod ab 
omnibus*. Canon Heurtley translated his 
Commonitorium (1895). 

VINCI. See Leonardo da Vinci. 

VINET, Alexandre Rodolphe, vee-nay (1797- 
1847), Swiss Protestant theologian and critic, 
born at Ouchy near Lausanne, became in 
1835 professor of French Language and 
Literature at Basel and in 1837 of Practical 
Theology at Lausanne. He was forced to 
resign when he led a secession from the Swiss 
church in 1845. He published studies of 
French literature of the 16th-19th centuries, 
defended freedom of conscience and the 
disestablishment of the church. See Lives 
by L. M. Lane (1890) and studies by E. 
Rambert, ed. P. Bridel (1913). 

VINJE, Aasmund Olavson, vin'yi (18 16-70), 
Norwegian poet and critic, bora at Vinje, 
was in turn teacher, iouraalist, student and 
employed in a lawyer s office, before gaining 
recognition. Intermittently between 1858 
and 1866, he brought out a weekly journal 
Dalen, written entirely by himself. He visited 
England in 1862 and wrote his critical A 
Norseman's View of Britain and the British (in 
Englirii) (1863). Back in Norway, he indulged 
in adverse political criticism which led to his 
dismissal from an official post at Christiania. 
Best known for his poetry, Vinje was one of 
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the leading writers in the landmAI (the 
language of the people) movement whi^ 
was rapidly gaining ground. His woAs 
include En Balkuk om Kongen (1853), 
Storegut (1866) and Blandkorn (1867). 
VINOGRADOFF, Sir Paul, vee^nS-grah'doff 
(1854-1925), Russian social historian, bom at 
Kostroma, studied at Moscow, became 
professor of History there. He settled in 
England and in 1903 he was appointed 
professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford. 
Knighted in 1917, he was an authority on 
mediaeval England, and among his writings 
are Villeinage in England (1892), Growth of the 
Manor (1905) and English Society in the 
Eleventh Century (1908). 

V10LL£T-L£-D0C, Eughne, vyd-lay^li-diik 
(1814-79), French architect and archaeologist, 
bora in Paris, in 1840 became director of the 
restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, and from 
this time on was the great restorer of ancient 
buildings in France including the cathedrals 
of Notre Dame at Paris, Amiens, Laon, and 
the Ch&teau de Pierrefonds. He serv^ as 
engineer in the defence of Paris, and was an 
advanced republican politician. His best- 
known work was his great dictionaiy of 
French Architecture (1833-69). Sec Lives 
by Sauvageot (1880), Saint-Paul (2nd ed. 
1881), Gout (1914). 

VIOTTl, Gfovanni Battista, vyoftee (1753- 
1824), Italian violinist and composer of a 
number of violin and piano concertos, born at 
FOntanetto, lived mostly in Paris, where he 
was director of the Italian Opera and from 
1792 was a wine-merchant in London. He 
was one of the leading violinists of his day. 
VIRCHOW, Rudolf, /eer-KHd (1821-1^2), 
German pathologist, born at Schivclbein, 
Pomerania, became professor of Pathological 
Anatomy at WQrzburg (1849) and at Berlin 
0556). His Cellularparhologie (1858) estab- 
lished that every morbid structure contained 
cells derived from previous cells. He con- 
tributed to the study of tumours, leukaemia, 
hygiene and sanitation, and as a Liberal 
member of the Eeichstag (1880-93) strenu- 
ously opposed Bismarck. See studies by 
Becher (1891) and Pagd (1906). 

VIRET, Pierre, vee-ray (1511-71), French 
reformer, born at Orbe in Vaud. converted 
Lausanne to the Protestant faith (1536). See 
monograph by Godet (1893). 

VIRGIL, Ver|^ Maro) (70-19 b.c.), 

greatest of Lathi poets, was born at Andes 
near Mantua, October 15. His father owned 
a small property,* the boy was sent to school 
at Oemona and Milan, and at sixteen went 
to Rome and studied rhetoric and philosophy. 
In 41 ax. the victorious triumvirs were 
settling disbanded s(4dleri on confiscated 
lands tfaioui^out Itahr^ VtrmPs fam was 
fMut of the confiscated tornto^; but by 
advice of the governor of the district, 
Asisiug Ptdfio, he went to Rome, with special 
leconuneodatfonstoOctaviaiitis; and though 
fait own property was not restored to faiin, 
he obtained majiM compensation from the 
govenKiieat,j»d became one of the endowed 
courHtoeti who gathered round the primo- 
m^ihier Maecetia^ U $7 tLC. hiu Echg^, 
tea paatondsmodelM <m diose of Theoentus, 
were leoimd with unexampled etrtho s iai m . 


Soon afterwards Virgil vHthdrew from Rome 
to Campania. The munificence of Maecenas 
had placed him in affluent circumstances. 
He had a villa at Naples anfba country-house 
near Nola. The Georgies^ or Art of Hus* 
bandry^ in four books, dealing with tillage 
and pasturage, the vine and olive, horses, 
cattle, and be^ appeared in 30 b.c., and 
confirmed Vtrgir^Cgdtion as the foremost 
poet of the age. Tneremaining eleven years 
of his life were devoted to a larger task, 
undertaken at the urgent request of the 
emperor, the composition of a great nationgl 
epic on the story of Aeneas the Trojan, 
legendary founder of the Roman nation /and 
of the Julian family, from the fall of Trc|y to 
his arrival in Italy, hts wars and atlia 
with the native Italian races, and his 
establishment in his new kingdom. 

19 B.c. the Aeneid was practically comple 
and In that year Virgil left Italy to traveft in 
Greece and Asia; but at Athens he fell iU, 
and returned only to die at Brundisium, 
September 21. At his own wish he w^s 
buried at Naples, on the road to Pozzuoli, 
his tomb, for many hundreds of years after, 
being worshipped as a sacred place. His 
sincerity and sweetness of temper won the 
warm praise of Horace, and the fastidious 
purity of his life in an age of very lax morality 
gainto him the same name of * the lady' by 
which Milton was known at Cambridge. A 
few juvenile pieces of more or less probable 
authenticity are extant under hts name. 
These are the Cuiex and the Moretum, both 
in hexameter verse; the Copa, a short elegiac 
piece; and fourteen little poema in various 
metres, some serious, others trivial. The 
Ciris is now agreed to be by a contemporary 
imitator. The supremacy of Virgil in Latin 
poetry was immediate and almost unques- 
tioned: in the Eclogues the Latin tongue 
assumed a richness, harmony, and sweetness 
till then unknown. The promise shown in 
the Eclogues was more than fulfilled in the 
Georgies, The workmanship of the Aeneid 
is more unequal; but in Its great passages 
there is the same beauty, with an even fuller 
strength and range. Vtrgirs works were 
established classics even in his lifetime, and 
soon after his death had become, as they still 
remain, the school-books of western Europe, 
By the 3rd century his poems ranked as 
sacred books, and were regularly used for 
pnraoses of divination. In the dark ages his 
fabled powers as a magician almost eclipsed 
his real fame as a poet; but with the revival 
of learning he resumed his old place. Dante 
chose him as his guide in the Divine Comedy, 
The standard Englifii edition is stilt that of 
Cdnington and Nettleship (4th ed. 1881-83). 
See works on the poet by W. Y. Sellar (1897), 
T. R. Glover (1915). T. Frank (1922), E. K. 
Rand (1931), W. F. J. Knight (1944) and 
Haarhoif (1949), on & Aeneid by M. M. 
Oump<1920) and D. L. Drew (1924), on the 
Eclogues 1^ R. $* COTway (1907^ and H. J. 
Rose (19«) and C M. Bowra, From Virgil to 
Milton imS). 

vmoa.Pilydm. SeeVaaotL. 

VIRC^A. See Claudris (Aphub). 
VIRUtHUS. ^'tooM (4 139), a Lnsitafit^ 
herdsmaa, ImmuM n rising agahiit die 
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Ronuuis, and from 151 to 141 b.c. repeatedly 
defeated Roman armies. He was murdered 
by the Romans. 

VIRTANEN, nmari (1895- ), 

Finnish biochemist, bom at Helsinki, became 
professor of Biochemistry there in 1939. He 
elucidated the processes by which plants 
obtain nitrogen and complex organic 
substances from the soil. He showed that 
silage can be preservdfby dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and studied nutrition and the develop- 
ment of food resources, for which he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry 
(1945). 

VISCHER, Peter,^AVr (1455-1529), German 
sculptor m bronze was bora and died at 
NOrnberg. He was responsible for the 
King Arthur statue at Innsbruck, the tomb 
of Archbishop Ernst at Magdeburg and the 
basic structure of that of St Sebald at 
Ntirnberg. His sons Hans (1489-1550), 
Hermann (148d-1517) and Peter, the younger 
(1487-1528), were also distinguished sculp- 
tors. See monograph by C. Headlam 
(1901). 

VISC<)Nn, the name, taken from the heredi- 
tary office of viscount, of a Milanese family 
of Ohibelline nobility which rose to promi- 
nence when Ottoni Visconti (d. 1295) became 
archbishop of Milan in 1262 and his nephew 
Matteo (1255-1322) captain of the people. 
Its most important members in chronological 
order, were: 

(1) Giovaimf (d. 1354) archbishop and lord 
of Milan from 1349, brought Genoa and 
Bologna under his jurisdiction. 

(2) Gian Gaieazzo (1351-1402), Milanese 
statesmatf, grandnephew of (1), succeeded his 
father, Gaieazzo 11, as joint ruler (1378-85) 
with his uncle Bernabo, whom he had 
executed (1385). As duke (1385) he made 
himself master of the northern half of Italy, 
bringing many independent cities into one 
state, arrant marriage alliances with 
England, France, Austria add Bavaria, and 
was a gmat patron of the arts. See Life by 
D. M. Bueno de Mesquiu (1941). 

(3) Filippo Maria (1392-1447), Milanese 
statesman, son of (2), restored the unity of 
his father’s dominions, but died without 
issue. The duchy passed to the Sforza 
family (q.v.). See D. Muir, A History of 
Milan under the Visconti (1924). 

VlSCOlNfTI, name of an Italian family of 
archaeologists and architects: 

(1) Eatdo Qitirino (1751-1818), son of (2), 
father of (3), was keeper of the Capitoline 
Museum from 1787. During the Roman 
Republic of 1798 he was one of the five 
consuls, then fled to Paris, where he became 


(3) L^rico Tullio Gioacchino (1791-1853), 
0), was a Parisian architect (from 
f 799). He built Napoleon’s mausoleum and 
was responsible for the scheme joining the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. His nephew, 
Pietro Ercole (1802-80), was commissioner 
of antiquities at Rome and curator of the 
Vatican art collections. 

VISSCHER, Cornelis, vis'ir (c. 1629-58), 
a Dutch copper-plate engraver, famous for 
his portraits and for engravings after Guido 
Reni, Brouwer and Ostade. — ^His brother, 
Jan (1634-92), was similarly distinguished. 
VIT, Vincenzo de (1811-91), Italian scholar, 
born in Padua, was editor of Forcellini’s 
Lexicon Totius Latinitatis ( 1 858-79). A canon 
of Rovigo and town-librarian, in 1850 he 
joined the brotherhood of Rosmini (q.v.). 
His unfinished Onomasticon was to contain 
all proper names down to the 5th century. 
VITELLIUS, Aolus, -/e/'- (a.d. 15-69), Roman 
emperor, was a favourite of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Oaudius and Nero. Appointed by 
Oaiba to the command of the legions on the 
Lower Rhine, he was proclaimed emperor at 
Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne) in the 
beginning of 69; and his generals put an end 
to the reign of Otho by the victory of Bedri- 
acum. Vitcllius, during his brief reign, gave 
himself up to pleasure and debauchery. 
Many of his soldiers deserted when Vespasian 
was proclaimed emperor in Alexandria. 
Vitellius was defeated in two battles by his 
rival, dragged through the streets of Rome 
and murdered, December 21. 

VITO RIA. See Espartero. 

VITRUVIUS POLIO, Marcus, -troo'vee-oos 
(1st cent. A.D.), Roman architect and military 
engineer, a North Italian in the service of 
Augustus, wrote De Architectura (before 
A.D. 27), which is the only Roman treatise on 
architeaure still extant. See edition by F. 
Granger (1931). 

VITRY, Jacques de, vee-tree (d. 1240), a 
French cardinal legate, who died at Rome, 
is known by his Historia Orientalise a valuable 
source book, letters and sermons. 
VITTORINO DA FELTRE, veehto-ree'no da 
feUtri (c. 1378-1446), Italian educationist, 
was summoned to Mantua as tutor to the 
children of the Marchese Gonzaga (1423) and 
founded a school for both rich and poor 
children (1425), in which he applied his own 
methods of instruction. See study by W. H. 
Woodward (1897). 

Virus, Saint, vh (early 4th cent.), the son of a 
Sicilian pagan, was converted by his nurse 
Crescentia and her husband Modestus, with 
whom he suffered martyrdom under Diocle- 
tian. He was invoked against sudden death, 
hydronbobia and chorea or St Vitus’ Dance, 


Archaeology. In 1817 he came to Engtand 
to examine the Elgin marbles. He wrote 
Iconographie grecque (1801) ^d ronmine 

BMtbta Aatoido (172Z-84). 
DkW of (1). succeeded Winck^ann as 
prefbet of antiquities at Rome (1768), 


and is sometimes regarded as the patron 
of comedians and actors. His feast-day is 
June 15. 

VIVALDI, Antonio, -voA/’- (1678-1741). 
Venetian violinist and composer, known as 
’ the Red Priest *, on account of his red hair, 
bora at Venice, took orders (1703), but gave 


catalogue of the museum’s enaravmgs. 
He tiipwrised the excavations whi^ led to 
the discovery of Sdpio’s tomb. 


dying at Vienna, ine rweive oonoerws oi 
UEstro Armonho (1712) gavehim a European 
Imputation; The Seasons (1225), ap earily 
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example of programme music, proved highly 
popular; and he wrote many operas and sqme 
sacred music. Though he really consolidmd 
and developed the solo concerto, he was 
forgotten after his death. Bach transcribed 
many of his concertos for the keyboard and 
from the 19th century they were increasingly 
played. See Life by Mario Rinaldi (Milan 
1943) and Italian study by M. Pincherle 
(1948; abridged and trans. 1958). 
VIYARINI, vee^vah-ree'~nee^ name of a 
family of Venetian painters of the 15th 
century, including: 

(1) Antonio (active c. 1440-r. 1476/84), 
first worked in partnership with his brother- 
in-law Giovanni d*Alemagna and later with 
his brother (2). His paintings, often of 
Madonnas and saints, are modelled first on 
Gentile da Fabriano and then on Mantegna 
and Giovanni Bellini (q.v.). 

(2) Bartolommeo (active 1450-99), brother 
of (1), worked under the same influences, but 
his painting shows a step forward towards the 
renaissance style. 

(3) Luigi or Alvise (active 1457-c. 1503/5), 
son of (1), was possibly a pupil of both his 
father and uncle. Influenced by Antonello da 
Messina and Bellini, his works include 
portrait busts and altar-pieces, especially a 
Madonna and six Saints (1480) in the Academy, 
Venice. 

VIVES, Joan Luis, generally known as 
Ludovicus Vives, vee-vays (1492-1540), 
Spanish philosopher and humanist, bom at 
Valencia, studied philosophy at Paris, but, 
disgusted with the empty quibblings of 
scholasticism, turned to the classics at 
Louvain, where he edited St Augustine’s 
Civitas Dei, He dedicated it to Henry VI 11, 
who summoned him to England in 1523 as 
tutor to Princess Mary. He also taught at 
Oxford and became a fellow of Corpus 
Christi. He was imprisoned for opposing 
Henry VIIFs divorce from Katharine of 
Aragon and after 1 528 lived mostly at Bruges. 
His commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima 
foreshadowed Bacon in his emphasis on 
inductive methods. He also wrote a remark- 
able treatise on education, De disciplinis 
(1531). 

VIVIANI, Rend, vee-vyah'nee (1862-1925), 
French statesman, bom at Sidi-bel-Abb6s, 
Algeria, was prime minister at the outbreak of 
the First World War and to demonstrate 
France’s peaceful intentions withdrew French 
forces from the German frontier. He was 
minister of Justice (1915) and French 
representative at the League of Nations 
(1920). 

VIVIN, LodIs, vee-rf (1861-1936), French 
primitive painter, born at Hadol, was a Post 
Office employee until he retired in 1922. He 
painted mainly still-lifes and views of Paris 
and its parks. Hts naWe and charmingly 
coloured pictures are meticulous in every 
de tail, 

mBmLY, ffeWT Ridiahl. rir-^/e/7 (1820- 
1894), Bo^h publisher of Italian descent, 
was bom in London, As an engraver he 
early contributed to the newly founded 
iiiiistrated London News and in 1843 set 
up in competitfon his own Pictorial Times. 
He became a foreign correspondent to the 


VOELCKER 

Illustrated London News in Paris (1865-72) 
and in Berlin (1872). He witnessed the siege 
of Paris and with his son, Ernest, wrote 
Paris in Peril (1867). As a^publisher in later 
life, he produced translations of French and 
Russian authors, noubly of the works of 
Zola, which involved him in two legal 
actions for obscene libel. In 1893 his 
memoirs were published as Glances Back 
Through Seventy Yeals. His brother Frank 
(1830-83), also a foreign correspondent for 
the Illustrated London News, was killed in the 
Sudan. His sons, Edward Henry (1847-19P3) 
and Ernest Alfred (1853-1922), were also 
journalists, whilst Frank Horace (1864-1938) 
was a notable lexicographer on the stdflT of 
the Funk and Wagnall Company in iNew 
York. \ 

VLADIMIR, vlad'hmeer, the name of \ two 
notable Russian rulers : \ 

Vladimir 1, known as Saint Vladimin or 
‘ the Great * (c. 956-1015), ruled from 980 as 
the first Christian sovereign of Russia, 
extending its dominions into Lithua^a, 
Galicia and Livonia, with Kiev as his capital. 

Vladimir II, sumamed Monomachus 
(1053-1125), became by popular demand 
grand prince of Kiev in 1113 instead of the 
prior claimants of Sviatoslav and Iziaslav 
families, thus founding the Monomakhovichi 
dynasty. A popular, powerful, enlightened 
and peaceful ruler, he colonized, built new 
towns, dethroned unruly princes and intro- 
duced laws against usury. He left careful 
instructions to his son and cousin in the 
manuals Puchenie and Posianie, 

VI.AMINCK, Maurice de, vla-mlk (1876- 
1958), French artist, bom in Paris. He was 
largely self-taught, and for a time was a 
racing cyclist. About 1900 he began to work 
with Derain. At this time he was much 
influenced by Van Gogh, and by 1905 he was 
one of the leaders of the Fauves, using typi- 
cally brilliant colour. From 1908 to 1914, 
however, he painted more realistic landscapes 
under the influence of C6zanne. After 1915 
his palette was more sombre, and his style 
more romantic than C6zanncsqae, though 
still with an expressionist zest. He mainly 
lived in the country as a farmer, and this may 
have given him his consistent sensitivity to 
the nuances of landscape and atmosphere. 
Also a talented violinist, he wrote several 
books, including Communications (192!). 
See Lives by K. G. Peris (1941) and R. 
Queneau (1949). 

VODNIK, Valentin (1758-1819), Stovene poet 
and teacher, bom at Zgon^a Si$ka near 
Ljubljana, who by his writings helped to 
revive Slovene nationalism. He wrote 
poetry, educational and school books in the 
language of the peasantry and this became 
esublisbed as the literary language of Yugo- 
slavia. 

VOELCKER, Angnstos, fancr (1822-84), 
German agricultural chemist and writer, 
was bom at Frankfurt-am-Main. After 
studying at Odttingcm and Utrecht, he 
worked in Edinburip under the auspices 
of the and Agricultural Society 

of Scotbuid, was appointed professor of 
Agricuitttre at the A^cultonil 

College, Cirencester, in 1849, and in 1857 
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was attached to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England as consulting chemist. 
Agricultural chemistry was greatly advanced 
by Voelckcr’s 'work and writings on farm 
filing stuffs, on soil research and on 
artificial manures. In 1870 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society and in 1875 
chairman of the Farmers* Club. 

VOGEL, (1) Hermami Carl (1841-1907), 
German astronomer, born at Leipzig, became 
assistant and later director of the observatory 
at Potsdam (1882). He discovered spectro- 
scopic binaries. 

(2) Hermann Wilhelm (1834-98), German 
chemist, born at Dobrilugk, Brandenburg, 
taught at Berlin, and invented the ortho- 
chromatic photographic plate (1873) and 
studied spectroscopic photography and 
designed a photometer. 

(3) Sir Julius (1835-99), New 2:ealand 
statesman, born in London, edited and 
founded newspapers in Australia and New 
Zealand, where he was elected colonial 
treasurer in 1869. He established a govern- 
ment public trust office (1872) improved 
immigration facilities and planned the 
introduction of trunk railways, borrowing 
£10,000,000 for his public works programme. 
He formed a government in 1872 and was 
premier (1873-75). His resolution (1874) 
foreshadowed the abolition of the provinces. 
He resigned in 1875 to devote himself to 
business, but was again treasurer during the 
economic crisis in 1884. 

(4) Vladimir (1896- ), Russian com- 

poser, bom at Moscow, studied in Moscow 
and under Busoni in Berlin. He composed 
orchestral works and chamber music and 
secular oratorios, including Wagadu Des- 
troyed (1935) with saxophone accompani- 
ment. 

VOGLER, Georg Joseph, fdg'Ur (1749-1814), 
German composer, styled Abt Vogler, was 
born at Wfirzburg, the son of a violin-maker, 
was ordained priest at Rome in 1773, and 
made Knight of the Golden Spur and 
chamberlain to the pope. At Mannheim he 
established his first school of music; his 
second was at Stockholm. After years of 
wandering and brilliant successes in London 
and Europe as a player on his * orchestrion * 

(a modified organ), he settled as kapellmeister 
at Darmstadt, and opened his third school, 
having for pupils Weber and Meyerbeer, 
His compositions and his theories of music 
are nOw forgotten; but his name survives in 
Robert Browning's poem. See study by 
Schafhgutl (1887). 

VOGOE, •gU-ay, (1) Charlefi Jean Meldiior, 
Marquis de (1829-1916), French archaeo- 
logist and diplomatist, born in Paris, travelled 
in Swia (1853-54 and 1861), was ambassador 
at URstantinople (1871-75) and at Vienna 
(1875-79). Elected to the Acad6mie (1901), 
he wrote on the churches of Palestine (1860 
and 1865). 

(2) Eughne Marie Melchior, Vicomte de 
(1848-1910), French historian, cousin of (1), 
was born at Nice. He was secretary at 
St Petersburg (1876-82) and was admitted to 
the Acaddmse (1888L He wrote Le Homan 
russe (1886), a valuaote study of the Russian 
novels of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, Les 
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VDITURE, Vincent, vwah-iUr (1598-1648), 
French poet and letter-writer, born at 
Amiens, was an original member of the 
Acad6mie, and enjoyed the favour of Gaston 
d Orldans, Richelieu, Mazarin and Louis 
XlII. His brilliant sonnets and vers de 
soci^ti were the delight of the Hdtel Ram- 
bouillet, but were not published till 1650. 
See Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries and study by 
E. Magne(l911). 

VOLNEY, Constantin Francois Chassebccuf, 
Comte de (1757-1820), French scholar and 
author, born at Craon in Mayenne, studied 
at Paris medicine, history and the Oriental 
languages, adopted the name of Volney, and 
travelled in Egypt and Syria (1783-87), 
publishing his valuable Voyage (1787), A 
zealous reformer, he was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1789, but later was 
thrown into prison till the downfall of 
Robespierre. His reputation chiefly rests on 
his famous work Les JRuines, ou Meditations 
sur les revolutions des empires (1791). 
Professor of History in the short-lived Ecole 
Normale, he collected in the United States 
(1795-98) materials for his Tableau du climat 
et du sol (1803), and was admitted to the 
Academy. Napoleon made him senator, 
count and commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Louis XVIII made him a peer. 
See Life by L. S6che (1899) and Sainte- 
Beuve's Causeries. 

VOLSTEAD, Andrew J. (1860-1947), Ameri- 
can politician, born in Goodhue Co., 
Minnesota, practised law and entered 
Congress as a republican in 1903. He was 
the author of the Farmers* Co-operative 
Marketing Act, but is best known for the 
prohibition act of 1919, named after him, 
which forbade the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicant liquors. This act, passed over 
President Wilson's veto, was in force until 
1933. 

VOLTA, Alessandro, Count, voTtah (1745- 
1827), Italian physicist, bom at Como, in 
1774-1804 was professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy at Pavia. He retired to his native 
town, but was summoned to show his 
discoveries to Napoleon, and received medals 
and titles at home and abroad, including 
the Copley medal (1791). He developed the 
theory of current electricity, discovered the 
electric decomposition of water; invented 
an electric battery, the electrophorus, an 
electroscope and made investigations on heat 
and gases. His name is given to the unit of 
electric pressure, the volt. See monographs 
by Bianchi and Mochetti (1829-32), and by 
Volta (1875). 

VOLTAIRE, Eraneois Marie Arooet de, vol- 
tayr (1694-1778), French author, the 
embodiment of the ISth-ccntury * enlighten- 
ment*, was born November 24 in Paris, 
where his father, Francois Arouet, held a 
post in the Chambre des comptes. In his 
ninth year he entered the College Louis-le>* 
Grand, the chief Frendi seminary of the 
Jesuits. Leaving college at seventeen, he was 
destined for the bar, but law dis^ted him. 
Alarmed by the dissipated life whidi he was 
leading, his father gladly saw him adtnltted 
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into the suite of his godfath^'s brother, 
the Marquis de Chdteauneuf, Frendi 
ambassador to Holland; but in consequence 
of an undiplomatic love-affair with a French 
rotestant imigrie at The Hague, he was sent 
ome. He again entered an attorney's oflice, 
but his stay in it was short, and he soon 
obtained notoriety as the author of a satire 
on his successful rival in the poetic competi- 
tion for an Academy prize. In 1716, on 
suspicion of lampooning the regent, the Due 
d'Oridans, he was banished for several 
months from Paris; and in 1717-18, a 
savage lampoon, accusing the re«nt of all 
manner of crimes, resulted in his eleven 
months* imprisonment in the Bastille, where 
he rewrote his tragedy CEdipe, began a poem 
on Henry IV and assumed the name Voltaire, 
supposed to be an anagram of Arouet 1(e) 
j(eune). CEdipe was performed in 1718, and 
was triumphantly successful. His next 
dramatic attempts were almost failures, and 
he devoted himself to his poem on Henry IV. 
But the authorities refusing to sanction its 
publication on account of its championship 
of Protestantism and of religious toleration, 
Voltaire had the epic poem surreptitiously 
printed at Rouen (1723) and smuggled into 
Paris, as La Ligue ou Henri le grand. Famous 
and a favourite at court, he was denounced 
by the Chevalier dc Rohan-Chabot as a 
parvenu. Voltaire retorted with spirit, and 
circulated caustic epigrams on the Chevalier, 
whose revenge was to have Voltaire beaten 
by his hirelings. Voltaire challenged the 
author of the outrage, and was once more 
thrown into the Bastille, and liberated only 
on the condition that he would proceed at 
once to England, where he landed in May 
1726. Here Bolingbroke made him known 
to Pope and his circle. He made the acquain- 
tance of Peterborough, Chesterheld, the 
Herveys and the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and became intimate with Young, Thomson 
and Gay. He acquired some knowledge of 
Shakespeare and Milton, Dryden and Butler, 
Pope's works, Addison's Cato, and the 
Restoration dramatists. He was strongly 
attracted to Locke's philosophy, and he 
mastered the elements of Newton's astro- 
nomical physics. The English Deists 
fbmisbed weapons or at least a stalking-horse 
(Bolingbroke). Queen Caroline accepted his 
dedication to her of the Henriade, the new 
form of La L^ue; and when permitted to 
return to France in 1729 he took with him his 
History of Charles XU and the materials for 
his Letters on the English. He laid the 
fotihdation of his great wealth by purcharing 
shares In a government lottery and by 
speculations in Uie corn-trade, uHlmatdy 
ihereased by the profits from large army 
contracts* He formed an intimacy with 
Madame du Ch&mlet (q.v.), and made her 
hoaband's chkteau of Cirey in Oiampagne 
their headquarters (1734). Here he wrote 
dramas (Mahomet (1741) and Mirope (1743) 
among them), poetry, his Treaiise on Metsh 
j^Hdes^ maA ofimSHcie de LotHs Qmtorze 
(nSD^and Ids hfmurs et Nspiit des nations^ 
wim mEHmems of thePhihsophy ofHewton 
ilTm tnm Madame du Chfiu^t, 

md eqaiaqjSmdeiioe 0640-50) testifies to a 


love-ajffair with his niece, the widowed 
Madame Denis. ' Since the appearance of his 
Letters on the English he had been out of 
favour at court. But his Princesse de Navarre, 
performed on the occasion of the Dauphin's 
marriage (February 1745), pleased Louis XV 
by its adroit adulation. This and the 
patronage of Madame de Pompadour 
rocured him the appointments oi royal 
istoriographer and orgentieman-in-ordinary 
to the king, as well as his election to the 
French Academy. In 1747 an imprudent 
speech at a court card-party drove him to 
take refuge with the Duchesse de Maine, 
for whose amusement he now wrote Zfdig 
and others of the Oriental tales. When he 
was allowed to reappear at court, some 
injudicious flattery of Madame de Pompadour 
excited the indignation of the queen, imd 
Voltaire had again to migrate. The death 
(September 1749) of Madame du Chfite^t 
allowed him at last to accept the repeated 
invitation of Frederick the Great. In iuW 
1750 Voltaire found himself at Berlin as 
king's chamberlain, with a pension of 20,000 
francs and board in one of the royal palaces. 
But he entered into some questionable 
financial operations with a Berlin Jew; 
Frederick was still more gravely oifended by 
his satirical criticisms on Maupertuts; and 
in March 1 753 Frederick and Voltaire parted, 
never to meet again. In Prussia Voltaire had 

g ublished his Siicle de Louis Quatorze (1751). 

his way home he was arrested at Frank- 
furt, through Frederick's rapresentative 
there, instructed to recover from Voltaire a 
volume of the king’s poems. -v Voltaire 
avenged himself by writing a malicious sketch 
of Frederick’s charaacr and account of his 
habits, first printed after the writer’s death. 
Voltaire settled in 1755 near Geneva — after 
1758 at Ferney, four miles from Geneva. 
In 1756-59 appeared bis Meeurs et r Esprit des 
nations^ bis pessimistic poem on the earth- 
quake of Lisbon and that satirical master- 
piece, the short story, Candide which attacked 
what Voltaire understood by the Leibnizian 
optimistic theology that * all for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds*. The 
suspension of the Encychpidie by the French 
government, and the condemnation by the 
arltament of Parts of a harmless poem of 
Is own on natural relimon, impelled Voluire 
to declare war by word and deed against the 
bigoted, * LTnffime *. In 1762 appeared the 
first of bis anti-religious writings which were 
to include didactic tragedies, biassed histories, 
pamphlets and the Dictionnaire philosophique 
0764). The judicial murder (1762) of Jean 
Galas (q.v,), falsely accused of having, from 
Protestant zeal, killed one of his sons to 
keep him from taming a Catholic* aroused 
Voltaire to exert himself successfully to get 
the sentence annulled, and to rescue other 
members of the Calas family from punish- 
ment This and similar effoits on behalf of 
victims of French fanaiidim, fbr whom he 
provided a refuge at Ferm^* won widespread 
admtratkm. The Genevan govemment 

E revolted Voltaite from staging plays and 
rom estabhahing a theatre at Geneva. 
Rousseau's stmport for the Swiss government 
terminated wludro's firteadihlp with the 
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^ . (1758). In 1778* in his eitfjty- 

rouith year, he was given a * royal * welcome 
in Paris, when he arrived to put on his last 
tragedy* Irine, The excitement brought on 
illness and death on May 30* 1778. After 
the revolution, which his works and ideas 
helped to foster, his remains were fitly 
reinterred in the Panthdon, Paris. See his 


Induction and Probability (1951), and has 
greatly contributed to meta-logic with Form 
and Content in Logic (1941), An Essay in 
(1957) and Logical Studies 
(1958). He wrote a memorable introduction 
to Ludwig Wittgenstein-^A Memoir by 
N. Malcolm (1958). 

VON DERPECKEN. See Decken. 


Correspondence with Frederick the Great VORAGINE, Jacobus de. vo-raVee-nay 


(trans. 1927), his Love-Letters to His Niece 
^d. and trans. T. Besterman, 1958). Lives by 
O. Desnoiresterres (1867-76), Viscount Morley 
(1872), L. Crousld (1899), C. E. VuUiamy 
(1930), H. N. Brailsford (1935), A. Noyes 
(1936), R. Naves (1942), A. Maurois (1952), 
and piuitical and philosophical studies by 
G. PelUbier (1908), A. BeUescort (1925), C. 
Rowe (1955) and P. Gay (1959). 
VOLTERRA, (1) Daniele da {c. 1509-66), 
Italian artist, bom at Volterra, was Michel- 
angelo's assistant. He painted the Descent 
from the Cross in the TrinitH dei Monti at 
Rome. 


(1230-98), Italian hagiologist, a Dominican, 
bom at Viareggio near Genoa, became 
Archbishop of Genoa. He wrote the Aurea 
Legenda or Golden Legend^ a famous collec- 
tion of lives of the saints, translated by 
Caxton in 1483. He is also said to have 
produced the first Italian translation of the 

VORONOFF, Serge (1866-1951), Russian 
physiologist, born at Voronezh and educated 
in Paris, became director of experimental 
surgery at the College de France. He 
specialized in grafting animal glands into the 
human body and wrote on his theory 


(2) Vito (1860-1940), Italian mathcmati- connecting gland secretions with senility 
ian, born at Ancona, professor at Pisa, VOROSHILOV, ‘ 


cian^ , ^ 

Turin and Rome, contributed to modern 
mathematical analysis and theory of equa- 
tions. He became a foreign member of the 
Royal Society in 1902. 

VOLUSENUS, FloreDtlus-Florence Wilson, or 
Wolsey, voi-oo-sa/noos (1504-46), Scottish 
humanist, born near Elgin, went to the 
University of Paris, and attained a mastery 
of Latin which ranks him with the first 
scholars of his time. After acting as tutor to 
a reputed son of Cardinal Wolsey, he became 
principal of a school at Carpentras near 
Avignon; and died at Vienne in Dauphin6. 
His chief work is his De Anhni TranquiUitate, 
See Hume Brown, Surveys of Scottish History 
(1919). 

VONDEL, Joost van den (1587-1679), the 
greatest of the Dutch poets, born at Cologne 
of Dutch immigrant parents, became a 
prosperous hosier in Amsterdam and devoted 
his leisure to the penning of satirical verse 
in the sectarian disputes of the time, he 
himself turning from Anabaptism through 
Armenianism to Roman Catholicism. Hav- 
ing acquired a wide knowledge of the classics. 
Vondel turned to Sophoclean drama and 
produced Jephtha (1659) and Lucifer (1654), 
a masterpiece of lyrical religious drama. 


, Klimenti Efremovich, vor-i- 
shee'lef (1881- ), president of the Soviet 

Union from Stalin's death (1953) to 1960, was 
born near Dniepropetrovsk in the Ukraine. 
He joined the Communist party in 1903 and 
political agitation soon brought about his 
exile to Siberia. He remained a fugitive right 
up to 1914, and took a military rather than a 
political r61e in the 1917 Revolution. From 
1925 to 1940 he was commissar for defence 
and so mainly responsible for the moderniza- 
tion of the Red Army and its success in 
defeating Hitler's invasion of 1941. His 
long friendship with Stalin, dating from 1906, 
possibly excused some of his later mistakes. 
VOrOSMARTY, Michael, vte^rtesh-mort-y 
(1800-55), Hungarian poet, bom at Szekes- 
fehervar, was an advocate and in 1848 a 
member of the National Assembly. He 
wrote the national song, Szozat (1840), lyric 
and epic poetry and eleven plays, of which 
Csongor es TUnde 0831) is his masterpiece. 
He also translated Shakespearean tragedies. 
VORTIGERN (fl. 450), the prince of South- 
east Britain, reported by Bede, Nennius and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth to have invited the 
Saxons into Britain to help him against the 
Piets, and to have married Rowena, daughter 
of Henmst 


whi^ in style, feeling and majesty of language VOS, Cornells de (1585-1651), Antwerp 
brings to mind Milton's Paradise Lost (c. painter of portraits and religious and 
166& -63) and greatly inftuenced the German mythological pieces, worked occasionally for 
poetical revival after the Thirty Years* War. Rubens and was a friend of Van Dyck, 
S^his complete fPeriten, ed with Life by His brother. Paul (1590-1678), painted 
J. F. M. Sterek (J927-40) and atudy by A. J. animals and huntmg »*nra. 

Bamouw (1926), VOSS, fos, (1) Johann Helnridi (1751-1826), 

VON WUGHT, CaMi Hendrik (1916- ). German port and trMslattw. ^ at 
Finnirii lo girtan and pkitosopber, bora m mersdorf in Mecklenbnrg, studied at Gotun- 


Helsinki, took part in tbe diicustions of the 
Virtinn Orcle of logical positivists and 
stuped Micceeited Witt^nstem 

(q.v.) at Canriiridge (194#). He ^ visiUM 
profewOT at Coradl (1954) . before his 
appobitment to the chair of 
M^td. HewasOiff<wdLoctniw(t9S9;^) 
on Nw*m wtd Values at St Andnwfc V«m 
Writfit formaUaed (be traditlMaL vmm 
sdtHBpd nttofifying induction lA^eal 
e/hduetkm (1941) and A TreatUe on 


geo, and in 1778 went from editing the 
Musenalmanach at Wandsbeck to be s^ool- 
mastcr at Otterndorf. Here he translated 
rile Odyss^, In 1782 he became rector of a 
school at Euttn, whence in 1789 he issued his 
translarioB of Virgirs Georgies^ In 1802 he 
settled in lena, in 1805 was called to be 
professor at Heidelberg, where he translaied 
Horace, Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Mosdius, 
Tibullus and Propmlus; other tmnslatioiis 
were of Aristophanes and (with the irid of his 
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two sons) Shakespearo—a work far inferior 
to SMegeVs, Luise (1 795), an idyl, is his best 
original poem. See Lives by Paulus (1826) 
and by Herbst (1876). 

(2) Richard (1851-1918), German writer, 
bom at Neugrape in Pomerania, published a 
long series of poems, dramas and romances. 
VOSSIUS, (1) Gerard Jan (1577-1649), 
Dutch scholar, father of (2), born near 
Heidelberg, studied at Leyden, and became 
in 1600 rector of the school at Dort and in 
1615 of the theological college of Leyden. 
His ffistoria Pelagiana (1618), with its 
Arminian leanings, brought down upon him 
the wrath of the orthodox. Laud made him 
a prebend in Canterbury. In his De Historicis 
Latinis (1627) he made a prudent recantation. 
In 1632 he became professor of History in 
the Athenaeum at Amsterdam. His chief 
works arc Aristarchus De Historicis Graecis 
and Commentaria Rhetorica. 

(2) Isaac (1618-88), Dutch scholar, son of 
(1), born in Leyden, travelled in England, 
France and Italy, collecting many valuable 
manuscripts, and was at the court of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, but returned to Holland 
in 1658. In 1670 he settled in England, and, 
although a libertine, was appointed by 
Charles 11 a canon of Windsor. He edited 
the epistles of Ignatius (1646), Justin, 
Poraponius Meta and Catullus, and wrote on 
chronology. 

VOUET, Simon, voo-ay (1590-1649), French 
painter, born in Paris, after fourteen years in 
Italy, returned to France, where his religious 
and allegorical paintings and decorations in 
the baroque style became very popular. A 
contemporary of Poussin, who criticized him 
but was not a serious rival during his lifetime, 
his pupils included Lebrun and Le Sueur. 
There are paintings by him in galleries 
throughout Europe, including the Louvre, 
the ullizi and the National Gallery in 
London. 

VOWELL, John. See Hooker (4). 

VOYSEV, Charles (1828-1912), English 
theist, bom in London, studied at St Edmund's 
Hall, Oxford, was transferred from his curacy 
at St Mark's, Whitechapel, in 1863, to the 
living of Healaugh near Tadcaster, for 
prearaing against the doctrine of perpetual 
punishment. His sermons and writing on 
inspiration led to the deprivation of his living 
in 1871. He then became founder and pastor 
of a Theistic diurch in London, and wrote 


on The Mystery of Fain, Death and Sin and 
on Theism. ^ 

VRCHLICKf, Jaroslav, varnn'Uts-ki (1853- 
1912), pseud, of Emil Frida, Czech lyric and 
epic poet and translator of the classics of 
Euroj^an poetry, born at Laun. was a pupil 
of Victor Hugo who inspired the Fragments 
of the Epic of Humanity, His best ballads, 
Legend of St Procopius (1879), Peasant 
Ballads (1886), are on nationalistic and 
patriotic themes. His early lyric poetry on 
love and the pleasures of life gave way 
to reflections upon suffering and misfortune. 
In 1893, at the height of his r^utation, 
he was appointed professor of Europ^n 
Literature at Prague. 

VRIES. See DeVries. * 1 

VUILLARD, Jean Edouard, vwee-yahr' (18w- 
1940), French artist, bom at Cuiseaux, died 
at La Baule. One of the later Impressionist^, 
he shared a studio with Bonnard, and w^ 
strongly influenced by Gauguin and by thb 
vogue for Japanese painting. Although hi$ 
outlook was limited and mainly devoted to^, 
flower pieces and to simple and intimate in- 
teriors, these are painted with an exquisite sense 
of light and colour. See Life by C. Roger- 
Marx (1948), and studies by same (Paris 1945) 
and Jacques Mercanton (Paris 1948). 
VULPIUS, Christiane. See Goethe. 
VYSHINSKY, Andrei, vee^shins'kee (1883- 
1954), Soviet jurist and politician, born of 
Polish origins in Odessa, studied law at 
Moscow University but was debarred from 
a lecturership on account of his Menshevik 
revolutionary activities until 1921, when he 
left the Red Army. He became professor of 
Criminal Law and simultaneously attorney- 
general (1923-25) and was rector of Moscow 
University (1925-28). He was notoriously 
the public prosecutor at the Metropolitan- 
Vickers trial (1933) and the subsequent state 
trials (1936-38) which removed Stalin's rivals, 
Bukharin, Radek, Zinoviev, Kamenev and 
Sokolnikov. He was promoted deputy 
foreign minister under Molotov (1940) and 
was permanent Soviet delegate to the United 
Nations (1945-49, 1953-54), succeeding 

Molotov as foreign minister in 1949 until 
the death of Stalin (1953). He was the 
cynically brilliant advocate of the disruptive 
and negative Stalin- Molotov foreign policies, 
the author of many text-books on Soviet Law 
and the recipient of the Order of Lenin and 
Stalin prize m 1947. 


W 

WAAGE, Peter, vaw'gi (1833-1900), Nor- WAALS, Sohsamos Didciik van der, vals 
wegian cheniJsL becante (1862) professor in (1837*1923), Dutch physicist, professor at 
Christiaaia, and established (1864) with Amsterdam university (1877-1908), famed 
Guldba*g (q.v.) tile law of mass action. for the discovery (1873) of van der Waals' 

WAAG^f Gustav Firicdridi, vah'gen (1794- equation, defining the physical state of a 
1868), German an critic, appointed (1844) gas or liquid, and investigator of the weak 
Art Fmoxy professor at Berlin university, attraaive forces (van der Waals* forces) 
C^ol'liisoest>knownbooksis7%e7>ea5ares between molecules. He was awarded a 
ofAriia Great Britain (3 vols. 1854). Nobel prize in 1910. 
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WACE, Robert (7), miys (e. lUS-e. 1183), WAGNER, vahr'ner /l^ ■ /loir 

AngltvNorman poet, born in Jersey, studied German ecowmist son^f^f2{®^hn™‘?{ 
in Pans, and was a canon of Bayeux between Erlaneen (2), bora at 

1 160 and 1170. He y^ote several verse lives 


of the samts, a free Norman-French version 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
BrUamiae entitled Roman de Brut (1155) 
used by Layamon and Brunne (qq.v,), also 
the Roman de Rou, an epic of the exploits of 
the Dukes of Normandy. See studies by 
Payne-Payne (1916) and Philpot (1926). 
WACiSJElNRODER, Wilhelm Heinrichf vak*en~ 
rd~dir (1773-98), German writer, an early 
exponent of Romanticism and a close friend 
of Tieck (q.v.). with whom he collaborated 
in Herzemrgiessungen eines kunstliebenden 
Ktosterbrudbrs (1797) and Phantasien uber 
die Kunst (1799). 

WADDELL, Helen (1889- ), English 

mediaevalist and writer, born in Tokyo, 
published Lyrics from the Chinese (1913), 
Mediaeval Latin Lyrics (1929), The Wandering 
Scholars (1927), Peter Abelard (1933), The 
Desert Fathers (1936), Ac. 

WADDING, Luke (1588-1657). Irish theo- 
logian, born at Waterford, in 1607 entered the 
Franciscan order, in 1617 became president 
of an Irish college in Salamanca, was founder 
in 1625 of another college in Rome, famed 
for his Annates Ordinis Minorum (1625-54; 
the history of the Franciscans), Scriptores 
Ordinis Minorum (1650), and his edition 
(1639) of Duns Scotus. See Life by J. A. 
O’Shea (1885) and study by O. Cleary 
(1925). 

WADDINGTON, WUUam Henry, Fr. vad^Ftd 
(1826-94), French statesman and archaeo- 
logist, born in Paris, the son of an English- 
man, who became a French subject. He was 
educated chiefly in England, devoted himself 
to study and travel in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Cyprus, and was ambassador at London 
from 1883 till 1892. 

WADE, (1) George (1673-1748). British field- 
marshal, born probably in Westmeath, 
entered the army in 1690, after the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715 judiciously pacifying and 
disarming the clans in the Scottish highlands 


Berlin: 

represented the historical 
school and supported state socialism. 

f n®^5'-64), German anatomist 
and physiologist, father of (1), bom at 
Sayreuth, professor (1832-40) at Erlangen 
and (1840-64) Gattingen, from whose works 
of Physiology 

®*^d (1844) Comparative Anatomy. 

(3) (Wilhelm) Richard (1813-83), German 
composer, born at Leipzig May 22, was 
educated chiefly at Dresden. His musical 
training was perfunctory until he was accepted 
a pupil by Weinlig of the Thomasschule 
in 1830 after notice had been taken of a 
formidable but abortive concert overture 
which Dorn (o.v.), a friend of the family and 
conductor at the new Leipzig Court Theatre, 
had been cajoled into performing. Some 
immature efforts were followed by his first 
opera Die Feen (1833), adapted from Gozzi’s 
Donna Serpente and owing much to Weber’s 
Oberon. It was not performed during the 
composer’s lifetime. His next effort. Das 
Liebesverbot (1834), flopped deservedly after 
one performance at Magdeburg, where he 
had obtained the post of conductor at the 
opera-house, and where he met Minna 
Planer, a member of the company, who was 
to become his wife in 1836. The Magdeburg 
opera soon went bankrupt, as did the theatre 
at Konigsberg, where Wagner found his next 
post. Riga, where Dom was now teaching, 
seemed more promising, but Wagner resolved 
to try his luck in Paris with his new partially- 
finished opera based on Bulwer-Lytton’s 
romance Riemi. There, despite a propitious 
start through a chance introduction to 
Meyerbeer (q.v.), who gave help and en- 
couragement, he bad a sore struggle, eking 
out a living by writing for the Gazette 
musicaie and doing hack operatic arrange- 
ments. He left Paris in 1842 with Rienzi, 
which he had finished in a debtors' prison, 
still unperformed but now accepted for 


where he constructed (1726-37) a system of presentation at Dresden, where it scored) 


metalled military roads, with forty stone 
(* Wade ') bridges. Wade became a privy 
councillor and a lieutenant-general in 1742. 
and a field-marshal in 1743. Unsuccessful 


resounding success. Der fliegende HollUnde 
(1843) was not so well received, but Wagner 
was shortly appointed Kapellmeister at 
Dresden. Tannhduser (1845) also failed 


in engagements in the Netherlands in 1744, through too stringent economies in produc- 
he was evaded, as commander-tn-chief of tion and poor interpretation by the cast; 
Geor^ IPs forces in England, by Prince when restaged at a later date it succeeded. 
Charles Edward’s army, both on the latter’s Lohengrin was finished in 1848, but by this 
advance into, and on its retreat from, that time Wagner was deeply implicated in the 
coontiy in 1745. revolutionary movement and barely escaped 

(2) Sir TlMMiias Francis (1818-95), British arrest by fleeing from Saxony. Declining an 
diplomatist and scholar, ambassador at offer of asylum by Liszt at Weimar, he went 
Peking (1871-83), professor of Chinese at first to Paris and later to Zfirich. Lohengrin 
Cambridge university (1889-95), inventor of was eventuaUy produced at Weimar by Liszt 
the Wade system of transliterating Chinese. in 1850. During his exile Wagner's fortunes 
WADSWORTH, Edward (1889-1949), English were again at a low ebb. and he once more 
artist, born in Yorkshire. He studied engin- turned to musical literature, publishing, 
cering in Munich, attended the Slade School among other things. Art of the Future (1849), 
in 1910, and was associated with Wyndham the unfortunate anti-Semitic effusion Judaism 
Lewis, Roger Fry, Unit One, and the London in Music (1850), Opera and Drama (1851), 
Group. His still-lifes and seascapes with and the autobiographical Communication to 
marine objects, painted in tempera with my Friends (1851-52). The poem of ^ Ring 
draam-like clarity and precision, made him cycle was finished in 1852. wd m 1853 he 
internationally known. the music of Das Rhaingoid, foUowied 
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by DiM Walk&re (1856) and Part 1 of Sie^ried 
(1857). In 1857-59 he was at work on 
Tristan und Isolde, based on the old German 
version of the legend by Gottfried von 
Strassburg, and the opera is often claimed 
to have been inspired by his current love- 
affair with Mathiide, wile of his friend and 
patron Otto Wesendonck. Once again he 
sought to gain favour in Paris, and eventually 
Napoleon called for a command performance 
of Tannhduser, but the critics and the public 
were hostile and the opera was sabotaged by 
a noisy and rampageous audience. In 1861 
Wagner was allowed to return to Germany, 
but he still had a hard battle for recognition. 
Tristan was accepted at Vienna but abandoned 
as impracticable before it could be performed, 
and, now aged fifty, pursued by creditors and 
vilified by critics, the composer was on the 
point of giving up in despair when the tide 
turned with dramatic suddenness. The 
eccentric young king of Bavaria, Ludwig II, 
having been earlier impressed by the pagean- 
try of Lohengrin^ read Wagner's Ring poem 
with its pessimistic preface abandoning 
hope of ever seeing tie work performed. 
At once he sent an emiosary to summon the 


{WalkUret Siegfried, Gotterddmmerung, with 
the Rheingold zs introduction) is full of 
Wagner’s most diaracteristic writing and 
orchestration. It is based on the old Teutonic 
legend of the Nibelungen, but so loosely that 
little but the names of the characters survive; 
the symbolism and the puxport of the story 
is purely Wagnerian, while the ideology stems 
largely from Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. 
Parsifal, from Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
version of the Grail legend with its mysticism, 
stands by itself. Wagner’s music, life and 
writings are apt to arouse either blind adula- 
tion or violent antipathy, but seldom indiffer- 
ence, and for this reason he has been ohe of 
the most controversial figures iii.;.the hntory 
of music. Supremely egotisticn, unaole to 
sense when he was wrong, he was capanle of 
somersaults of opinion and conduct vmteh 
mystified and sometimes antagonize^ his 
fnends, as with Meyerbeer, his erstwhile t 
Samaritan, whom he mercilessly insulted in 
Judaism in Music, and his one-time admu 
Nietzsche, for whom Siegfried had of^ce 
appeared as the prototype of his Superman, 
but who later came to see in the composer the 
embodiment of decadence. In his own time 


composer to his court, where every facility 
was ofiered and no expense spared. Tristan 
was staged with brilliant success at Munich 
in 1865, but Wagner’s extravagance, political 
meddling, and preferential treatment aroused 
so much hostility that he was obliged to 
withdraw temporarily to Switzerland. 
Cosima, wife of the musical director von 
Bfiiow and daughter of Liszt, left her husband 
and joined him, eventually marrying him in 
1868 after being divorce, Minna having 
died in 1866. In Switzerland he finished Die 
Meistersinger, his only non-tragic piece, 
which scored a success in 1868. But his 
greatest ambition, a complete performance 
of the Ring, was as yet unfulfilled. A tentative 
production of Das Rheingold in 1869 was a 
fiasco, the reception of Die WatkUre in 1870 
was lukewarm, and Ludwig had given up his 
project for a special Wamerian opera-house 
in Munich. Determined to fulfil his wish. 
Wagner set about raising funds himself, and 
on a fraction of the required total plus a 
large amount of credit he started the now 
famous theatre at Bayreuth, which opened in 
2876 with a first complete programme of 
the Ring cycle, the climax of nearly thirty 
years* work. Parsifal, his last and perhaps 
his greatest opera, was staged in 1882, a year 
before his sudden death from a heart attack. 
Wagnm* reformed the whole structure of 
opera. The one canon was to be dramatic 
fitness, and to this end he abandoned the 
classical tradition of recitative and aria, 
replacing it with an ever-changing dramatic 
line linm witib the emottonal colour of the 
^ Mty and accentuated skilfully by use of the 
ieiimasitf wkkh be was the first to adopt 
whh a tMnite purpose. Hts works show a 
ptpgmrive dm^pment. Rienzi is in Che 
mand operasfyle of Meycarbeer and SponUni ; 
Mr MaUdnder strikes out in a new 

flyle» foBowed tip in TamdidUtser bz^ reaching 

mdd \mcimitomkmu type. The Ring 


Wagner was set up with Liszt as the deity of 
the Romantic faction in opposition to the 
followers of Brahms and Senumann, and for 
many years clashes between the rival partisans 
were the bane of concert-promoters and 
conductors all over Europe. The biblio- 
graphy of Wagner is very much split up into 
*^pro ^ and ‘ anti *, the most objective Ufo 
being perhaps Ernest Newman’s great work 
(1 933-47). Sec also Lives by C. F. Glasenapp 
(6 vols. 1894-1911, trans. Ellis, 1901 et seq.), 
J. F. Runciman (1913), W. Wallace (1925), 
Sir W. H. Hadow (1934), R. L. Jacobs 
(1935); also F. Praeger, Wagner as I Knew 
Him (1892), and G. B. Shaw, The Perfect 


Wagnerite (1898). 
WAGNER-JAURE 


JAUREGG, 


Wagner 


Jauregg, Julius, yow'rek (1857-1940), Aust- 
rian neurologist and psychiatrist, born in 
Weis, a Nobel prizeman In 1927 for his 
discovery in 1917 of a treatment for general 


studied at and was elected fellow of St John's 
Collegf, Oxford, and lectured in English 
Literature at Reading University (1947-55) 
before turning free-lance author. His first 
four novels, of which, possibly The Contenders 
(1958) was the best, tilt at post-war British, 
particularly Lofidon, social values as viewed 
by a provincial. His debunking vigour and 


by a provincial. His debunking vigour and 
humour has alfioities with Kingsley Amis 
(9.V.). He has also written verse, edited 
literary magazines and produced a notable 


literary magazines and produced a notable 
collection of Preliminary Essays (1957) in 
literary criticism. 

WAINEWRIGHT, Tbomai Griffiths (1794- 
1847), English art critic, painter, forger and 
probably poisoner, was bom at Chiswick, 
lie took to writing (as ’ Janus Weathercock 
Ac.) art criticisms and miscellaneous articles 
for the periodtcalf. He married, and. soon 
outrunning hhi means, committed torgery 
(1822, 1824), and almost certainly poisoned 
with strychmsie his half-sister-hi^tw (1830), 
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probably also bis uncle <1828) and mother-in- 
law (1 830), possibly others. The sister-in-law 
had been fraudulently insured for £16,000, 
but two actions to enforce payment failed; 
and Wainewright, venturing back from 
France in 1837, was sentenced to life trans- 
portation for his old forgery. In Van 
Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) he painted 
portraits, ate opium, and died in Hobart 
hospital. He is the * Varney * of Lytton’s 
Lucretia (1846) and the ‘ Slinkton * of 
Dickens’s Hunted Down (1860). See his 
Essays and Criticisms, edited, with a memoir, 
by W, C. Hazlitt (1880); B, W. Procter’s 
Autobiography (1877), Oscar Wilde’s Inten- 
tions (1891), J. Curling, Janus Weathercock 
(1938), and R. CrossTand, Wainewright in 
Tasmania fl954). 

WAINWRIGHT, Jonatiiao Mayhew (1883- 
1953), American general, born at Walla- 


worship, and was a critic of civil and ecclesi- 
astical government and of Pitt, Richard 
Watson’s defence of the latter evoking 
Wakefield’s libellous * Reply *, for which he 
was Imprisoned for two years (1799-1801) in 
Dorchester. His works include editions of 
Greek and Roman poets, notably Lucretius 
(1796-99), and Siiva Critica (1789-95), 
volumes illustrating the Scriptures from 

f rofane learning. See his Memoirs (2nd ed, 
804) and his Correspondence with Fox 
(1813). 

WAKLEY, Thomas, wak'li (1795-1862), 
English surgeon, bom at Membury, Devon- 
shire, founder (1823) and first editor of the 
Lancet, through which he denounced abuses 
in medical practice and made exposures 
which led to the Adulteration of Food and 
Drink Act (1 860). He was M.P. for Finsbury 
from 1835 till 1852, and coroner from 1839, 

E rocuring reforms for coroners* courts, 
ee Life by Sprigge (1897). 


_ at 

Walla, commanded the epic retreat in the 

Bataan peninsula after MacArthur’s depar- ^ ^ 

ture during the Philippines campaign in 1942. WAKSMAN, Selman Ahrahani (1888- ), 

Taken prisoner, he was released in 1945 and American biologist, bom at Pnluka in the 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honour. Ukraine, took U.S. nationality m 1915, 
WAITZ, vUs, (I) Georg (1813-86), German 
historian, born at FIcnsburg, professor from 
1849 till 1875 at Gottingen, where he formed 
the Gdttingen historical school, editor of 
(1 875-86) and contributor to the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, he wrote the great 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (1844-78) and 
works on Schleswig-Holstein and Utfilas. 

See books by Steindorff (1886) and E. Waitz 


graduating the same year at Rutgers univer- 
sity, where he ultimately became professor of 
Microbiology in 1930. His researches into 
the breaking down of organic substances by 
micro-organisms and into antibiotics led to 
his discovery of streptomycin, for which he 
was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine in 
1952. He has written Enzymes (1926) and 
Principles of Soil Microbiology (1938). 

(1913), his son. WALBURC, Walburga. Sj? Walpurga. , 

(2) Theodor (1821-64), German anthro- WALDEN, Paul, vn/'drif (1863-1957). Russian 
pological psychologist, born at Gotha, chemist, bom at Wenden, Latvia, discovered- 
professor of Philosophy at Marburg from and gave his name to, a type of optical 
1848, author of Anthropologic der Natur- isomensm (Walden iny^ 
vblker (1859-71) and works on psychology WALDO, or Valdes, Peter (n. 1175), Frcn^ 
and pedagogics. merchant, bora in Lyons, became a preacner, 

WiUkE, William (1657-1737), English church- founded, and gave name to, the Waldcnscs. 
man, bom at Blandford, became (1703) dean WALDORF. See Astor. 
of Exeter, (1705) bishop of Lincoln, (1716) WALDSEEI^LLER, Mart^ 
archbishop of Canterbury. His writings (<:• l 480 -c. 1521), German c^ogra^^^^^ 
include State of the Church and Clergy of 
England (1703), and he edited The Genuine 


Fathers {1693) 


WAKEFll 
1862), British 


0) Edward Gibbon (1796- 
colonial statesman, bom in 


at Radolfzell, at St Did made use of an 
account of the travels of Vespucci (Q.v.) to 
publish (1507) the map and globe on which 
the new world was said to have first been 
called America. 


laoZ), Onnsn COlontai siaicsmau, wiu w ^ nr 

London, sentenced for abduction in 1827, Wi^DTOUFEU Enrile, 

'wtoie \n pmoik A letter from Sydney y 837-1 915), French wmposer. 


Strasbourg. He studied at the Pmis Con- 
servatory and joined a piano manufacturer s 
until he was appointed pianist to the Enmress 
Eugdnic. A prolific composer of dance 
music, several of his waltzes, notably The 


which outlined his theory of colonization, 
expanded in England and America (anon. 

1833) and A View of the Art of Colonization 
(1849), influenced (1834) the South Australian 
Assoaation (which founded South Ausuaha luu^v, 
in 1836) and. as a secretary (1838) to Lord 5feo/w gd feMiw/liw, 

Durham (q.v.), the Durham Report, formed mirtresaw 

(1837) the New Zealand Association and Polish co^im. Bon ap^smis^. to 

forced tlie Britidt govemmwit to ann« Joseph 

noils ^ ^ ^ to Britain (llsi)* and wis foreigsminister 


renounoed Ms Aniilican orders and became 
dassl^ tutor In dissenting collega at 
Warrington and Hackney, He was opposed 
to Have trade. fidW sp«^. war and pubhe 


tom {S'Undmi. designed for 
SoSttengravOT. Ms 
in Once « Weefc, CemWW, and o^ 
cab. His worta, joputo, togtoe 
waier-c6lours and oils* He was maw »« 
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A.R.A. in 1871. See Lives by J. G. Marks 
(1896) and C. Phillips (1897). 

(2) George (1618-90), hero of the siege 
of Londonderry, born of English parents, 
allegedly in Tyrone, attended Glasgow 
university, and became rector of Donagh* 
more, helped to garrison Londonderry for 
its successful resistance to the siege in 1689 
by James IPs forces, during which, as joint- 
governor, he led sallies against the enemy and 
exhorted the citizens by rousing sermons. 
For this he received the thanks of king and 
commons, degrees from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and was nominated bishop of Derry. 
He fell at the battle of the Boyne and is 
commemorated by the Walker Monument 
(1828) in Londonderry. He wrote A True 
Account of the Siege of Londonderry (1689), 
regrmted in P. Dwyer’s Siege of Derry 

(3) Sir James (1863-1935), Scottish chemist, 
born in Dundee, professor there (1894-1908) 
and (1908-28) Edinburg. Known for his 
work on hydrolysis, ionization, and ampho- 
teric electrolytes, he was elected F.R.S. in 
19(X) and knighted in 1921. 

(4) John (1674-1747), English ecclesiastical 
historian, born in Exeter, noted for his 
account (1714), called forth by the writings 
of Calamy (q.v.) on the ejected Nonconform- 
ists, of the sufferings of the clergy in the 
Revolution (1689). See G. B. Tatham, Dr 
John Walker and the Sufferings of the Clergy 
(1910). 

(5) John (1732-1807), English dictionary- 
maker, bom at Colney Hatch, was by turns 
actor, schoolmaster and peripatetic teacher 
of elocution. His dictionary for rhyming 
(1775) has run to many editions (Rhyming 
Dictionary of the English Language, 1957), 
as did his Critical Pronouncing Dictionary 
(1791). 

(6) John (1770-1831), English antiquary, 
born in London, whose works included 
Curia Oxoniensis, Oxoniana, Curious Articles 
from the Gentleman's Magazine (all 1809), 
and Letters Written by Eminent Persons 
(1813). 

(7) John (c, 1781-1859), English inventor, 
bom at Stockton-on-Tees, where, in 1827, as 


government, recognized (1856) by U.S.> 
restored slavery. He published The War in 
Nicaragua (1860). Twice expelled (1857) 
from Nicaragua, ne entered (1860) Honduras, 
taking Trujillo, but was apprehended by the 
captain of a British sloop-of-war and mven 
up to the Honduran authorities, who had him 
shot. See C. W. Doubleday, Reminiscences 
(1886) and W. O. Scroggs, Filibusters and 
Financiers (1916). 

(10) William Sidney (1795-1846), English 
critic, born at Pembroke, of whose invaluable 
studies some appeared posthumously as 
Shakespeare's Versification (1854), A Critical 
Examination of the Text of Shakespeare 
(1859) and Poetical Remains (1852). 
WALKINSHAW, Clementina. See StewArt, 
House OF (12). \ 

WALKLEY, Arthur Bingham, wawk'li (1855- 
1926), English dramatic critic, born \at 
Bristol, contributed to the Star, The Times ai;id 
other newspapers and periodicals. See his 
Dramatic Criticism (1903). \ 

WALLACE, woHs, (1) Alfred Russel (1823^- 
1913), British naturalist, born at Usk, in 
Monmouthshire, travelled and collected 
(1848-52) in the Amazon basin, for a time 
with H. W. Bates, and (1854-1862) in the 
Malay Archipelago. His memoir, sent to 
C. R. Darwin (q.v.) in 1858 from the Moluc- 
cas, formed an important part of the 
Linnaean Society paper which first promul- 
gated the theory of natural selection, modify- 
ing the nature, and hastening the publication, 
of Darwin’s The Origin of Species, a work 
amplified by Wallace's Contributions to the 
Theory of Natural Selection (1870) and 
Darwinism (1889). Excluding man from the 
unaided operation of natural selection, he 
wrote On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism 
(1881). 1 n hi s great C eographical Distribution 
of Animals (1876), Island Life (1880), and 
earlier w^ork, Wallace contributed much 
(including ‘ Wallace’s Line * between faunas) 
to the scientific foundations of zoogeography. 
Other works include Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro (1853), Palm Trees of the 
Amazon (1853), The Malay Archipelago 
(1869), Tropical Nature (1878), Australasia 
(1879), Land Nationalization (an advocation, 


a chemist, he made the first friction matches, 1882), Vaccination, a Delusion (1898), The 
called by him ‘Congreves’ (alluding to Wonderful Century {]S9Z), Man's Place in the 
Congreve's rocket), later named lucifers and Universe (1903), My Life, an Autobiography 
matches by others. (1905), The World of Life (1910). He was 

(8) Thomas (1784-1836), English author, elected F.R.S. in 1893 and awardikl theO.M. 
born at Chorlton-cum-Hardy near Man- in 1910. See J. Marchant, Alfred Russel 
Chester. He was an authority on pauperism, Wallace (1916), Ufe by L. T. Hogben (1918), 
and from May till December 1835, published and B. Petronijevic, Charles Darwit and 
his weekly, The Original, well-known in the A. R, Wallace (1925). 

literature of gastronomy, and since reappear- (2) Sir Donald Mackenzie (1841-1919), 
ing in editions and selections under other Scottish author and journalist, bom in 
titles (e.g. The Art of Dining, 1928). Dunbartonshire, became foreign corres- 

(9) WfiUam (1824-^), American filibuster, pondent of The Times, and after spending six 
bhni at Nashville, Tennessee, studied years in Russia wrote his highly successful 
medicine at Edinburgh and Heidelberg. Russia (1877). He was private secretary to 
which he practised in U.S., as well as law and two viceroys of India. 

jourdaliam. He landed (1853) with a force (3) Edw (1875-193^, English writer, was 
m the Mexican state of Lower California, found abandoned in Greenwich when nine 
declaring (1854) it, with the neighbouring da^’ old and brought up by a BilUn| 5 gate 
Sonora^ an mdependent republic, but was fish-porter. He served in the army in South 
soon tooed to withdraw to U.S. territory. Africa, where be later (1899) oecame a 
He next invaded (1855) Nicaragua, took journalist, and in 1905 he published his tot 
Gfanada, and was elected president; his success, the adventure story The Four Just 
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Men, Another early series in a different vein 
was set in West Africa and included Sanders 
of the River (1911), Bones (1915), &c. From 
then on he wrote prolifically— his output, 
numbering over 170 novels and plays — being 
best remembered for his crime novels, such 
as The Clue of the Twisted Candle and The 
Melody of Deaths and plays, including The 
Ringer and The Squeaker. He died in Holly- 
wood, U.S.A. See his autobiography. 
People (1926). 

(4) Henry (1836- 191 6), American agri- 
cultural leader, father of (6), born in Penn- 
sylvania, trained for the church but turned 
to farming and agricultural journalism, 
founding in 1895 the successful periodical 
Wallaces Farmer. 

(5) Henry Agard (1888- ), American 

agriculturalist and statesman, son of (6), 
bom in Adair County, Iowa, edited Wallace*s 
Farmer from 1933 until 1940, when he was 
nominated vice-president to Roosevelt, 
whose ‘ new deal * policy he supported. He 
was chairman of the Board of Economic 
Warfare ( 1 941-45) and secretary of Commerce 
(1945-46). He failed to obtain renomination 
as vice-president in 1944, and unsuccessfully 
stood for president in 1948. 

(6) Henry Cantwell (1866-1924), American 
agriculturist, son of (4), helped his father 
to found Wallace's Farmer, which he edited 
from 1916. Long secretary of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers* Association, he was appoin- 
ted secretary of agriculture in 1921. 

(7) Lewis, pop. Lew (1827-1905), American 
author and soldier, bom at Brookville, Ind., 
was governor of Utah (1878 -81) and minister 
to Turkey (1881). He was author of the 
remarkably successful religious novel Ben Hur 
(1880), which has twice formed the subject 
of a spectacular film. See his Autobiography 
(1906). 

(8) Sir Richard, Bart. (1818-90), English 
art collector and philanthropist, born in 
London, inherited from his putative father, 
the marquis of Hertford, the paintings and 
objets d’art later bequeathed (1897) by his 
widow to the nation. These now comprise 
the Wallace Collection, housed in Hertford 
House, London, once his residence. During 
the siege of Paris (1870-71) Wallace equipped 
ambulances and founded a British hospital 
there. 

(9) also Walays or Wall^isis (* Welshman *) 
Sir Wtlllan (c. 1274-1305), Scottish patriot, 
chief champion of Scotland’s independence, 
was reputedly the second of the three sons 
of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie, near 
Paisley. According to Fordun, he got his 
early education from an uncle, the priest of 
Dunipace, and Blind Harry (see Harry) 
associates the hero’s boyhood with Dundee 
and his youthful manhood with Ayrshire. 
Wallace’s presence at the burning of the 
English garrison in the * Barns of Ayr ’, the 
date of mat event, and its being the start of 
the War of Independence, are matters for 
copjectore. In 1297 Wallace, at the head 
of a small band, burnt Lanark, slew Hazelng, 
the English sheriff, to avenge, asserts Wyn- 
toun, the murder of the young wife of the 
patriot, who later retired with a large 
company into the forest of Selkirk. On 


Septembw 11 of the same year Wallace, 
fighting Edward I’s army under Warenne, 
15*'!. Smrey, won the great battle of 
Stirling Bridge. From positions at the base 
of the Abbey Craig, on which now stands his 
national monument, he routed that part of 
the English army which had crossed the 
narrow wooden bridge over the Forth to the 
north-east of Stirling, the remainder fleeing 
before the Scots. In consequence of this 
and other actions, the English were expelled 
from Scotland and a devastating raid was 
carried out on the north of England; on 
his return Wallace was elected Governor of 
Scotland. In 1298 Edward invaded Scotland 
with 88,0()0 men. Wallace was forced to 
give battle at Falkirk on July 22, where, 
deserted by the cavalry, his infantry were shot 
down by the English archers and routed. 
Wallace visited France (c. 1299), possibly to 
seek aid, his whereabouts thereafter being 
unknown until his arrest, allegedly near 
Glasgow, by Menteith, sheriff of Dumbarton, 
about August 3, 1305. He was taken to 
London, tried in Westminster Hall, con- 
demned, and hanged, drawn, beheaded, and 
quartered, the quarters being sent to New- 
castle, Berwick, Stirling and Perth. See 
J. Stevenson, Documents illustrative of Sir 
William Wallace (Maitland Club, 1841), the 
Marquis of Bute, Early Days of Sir William 
Wallace (1876) and Burning of the Barns of 
Ayr (1878), A. Brunton, Sir William Wallace 
(1881), H. Gough, Scotland in J298 (1888), 
J. Moir, Wallace (1888), A. F. Murison, 
Sir William Wallace (1898), J. Fergusson. 
Wallace (1938), with bibliography and play 
by Sydney Goodsir Smith (1960). 

(10) William (1844-97), Scottish philo- 
sopher, born in Cupar, wrote works on 
Hegel, a life of Schopenhauer, Epicureanism 
(1880), &c. 

(U) William (1860-1940), Scottish com- 
poser, born in Greenock, wrote a symphony, 
symphonic poems, songs, and works on 
music. 

(12) (WilUam) Vincent (1813-65), Irish 
operatic composer, born at Waterford, 
emigrated to Australia, well known for the 
first of his operas, Maritana (1845), and, 
formerly, for Lurline (1860). 

WALLACH, Otto, val'aKH (1847-1931), 
German organic chemist, bom at Kdnigsberg, 
a Nobel prizeman in 1910 for his work on the 
essential oils and terpenes. 

WALLAS, Graham (1858-1932), English 
socialist political psychologist, bom at 
Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, was educated 
at Shrewsbury and Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, and after a spell of school-mastering 
and university extension lecturing, became a 
lecturer in the London School of Economics, 
which he, a Fabian, had helped to found, and 
was professor of Political Science ^ere 
(1914-23). His influential teaching and 
writings in social psychology. Human Nature 
in Poiitics (1908), The Great Society (1914), 
&c., emphasized the rOle of irrational forces 
which determine public opinion and political 
attitudes. 

WALLENSTEIN, or Waldstda, Albredit 
Wencel Eoseblus von, woVen^stln, Ger. 
vaVen^^shtin^ valfshttn (1583-1634), duke of 
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Friedland and of Mecklenburg, prince of 
Sagan, bom near Jaromi^f, in Bohemia. 
When his father, a Czech Protestant noble, 
died, a Catholic uncle entrusted the boy's 
education to the Jesuits. He married a 
Bohemian widow, whose vast estates he 
inherited In 3 614. In 1637 he personally 
commanded a force, chiefly of cavalry, which 
he supplied to archduke Ferdinand (later 
Ferdinand JI, q.v.) for use against Venice. 
At the outset of the Thirty Years* War he 
assisted in the crushing of the Bohemian 
revolt (3638-'20J under Frederick V (q.v.), 
thereafter acquiring numerous confiscated 
estates, and consolidating them into Fried- 
land, of which he became (1623) duke. In 
1625, for raising an army for Ferdinand II, 
he was appoints commander-in-chief of all 
the Imperial forces, and at Dessau bridge 
defeated the army of Mansfeld (q.v.). 
Establishing peace In Hungary by a truce 
imposed on the combined forces of Mansfeld 
and Bethlen Gabor (q.v.), he subdued (1627) 
Silesia, acquiring the dukedom of Sagan, 
joined Tilly against Christian IV, was 
invested (1628) with the duchies of Mecklen- 
burg, which he had overrun, but encountered 
resistance in garrisoning the Hanse towns, 
notably at his unsuccessful siege (1628) of 
Stralsund, consequently failing to remove the 
threat of Protestant invasion by sea. This 
materialized in 3630, following Ferdinand IPs 
Edict of Restitution, when Gustavus Adol- 
phus and his forces invaded northern 
Germany. Enmity of the Catholic princes, 
aroused by Wallenstein’s ambition, forced 
Ferdinand to dismiss him (1630) and appoint 
Tilly commander-in-chief. After Tilly’s 
defeat at Breitenfeld and death on the Lech, 
Wallenstein was reinstated. His new army, 
in repulsing the attempt by Gustavus 
Adolphus’s forces to storm his entrenched 
camp near Nuremberg, prevented the Swedish 
king from advancing on Ferdinand in Vienna. 
Wallenstein was defeated (1632) by Gustavus 
Adolphus at LQtzen, where, however, the 
latter fell. In the interests of a united 
Germany with himself as its supreme 
authority, Wallenstein now intrigued with 
Protestants and Catholics. At length his 
enemies persuaded the emperor to depose 
him again and denounce him. Threatened 
in Pifsen by Piccolomini (q.v.) and others, 
he went to Eger, hoping for support from 
Bernhard, duke of Weimar; there traitors in 
his train, notably the Irishman, Butler, and 
the Scotsmen, Gordon and Leslie, killed his 
faithAil adherents, while the first’s compatriot, 
Devpreux, slew Wallenstein on the evening 
of February 25. 1634. He had been through- 
out a firm believer in astrology. The 
Wallenstein trilogy by Schiller (q.v.l is based 
cm Wallenstein's caieer. See Lives by Ranke 
“ ' ed. ISJgj.Fdrster (1834).^ Aietin (1846), 


(1855); monographs by Inner 
(1888-89), Hildebrand (188^, Huch (1919), 
(1920) and Tritscb 0936); Sdimid^s 
Wm^t^n^titferatur (1878). 

WALLER* (1) Angostas Voliiey (1816- 
187(9, EtiiMii pnysi^gist, bora near 
Ftnmham, discovered and gave name to 
Wallerian degeneration of, and the related 
Walleriaa method of tracing, nerve fibres. 


(2) Ednuind (1606-87), English poet, born 
at Coleshill near Amershara, Herts (now 
Bucks), was educated at Eton and King’s 
(College, Cambridge. Thought to have 
represented Amersham in 1621, he was 
returned for llchester in 1624, Chipping- 
Wycombe in 1625 and Amersham in 1627. 
In 1631 he married a London heiress, who 
died in 1634, and from about 1635 to 1638 he 
unsuccessfully courted La^ Dorothy Sidney, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
whom he commemorated in verse as 
' Sacharissa Returned to the Long Par- 
liament in 1640, he opened th' proceedings 
in 1641 against Crawley, impeached fon his 
judgments in the king’s favour. In 1643 
Waller plunged into a conspiracy C Waller’s 
plot ’> against Parliament, was arrested, end 
expelled the House. He avoided execution, 
unlike his fellow conspirators, by abject 
confession and the payment of a £10,000 fine, 
and was banished the realm. He lived mostly 
in France, entertaining impoverished exiles \jn 
Paris, his own banishment being revoked m 
1651. after which he returned to England. 
His coUected poems, reviving the heroic 
couplet and including * Go, lovely Rose 
had been published in 1645 and were followed 
by A Panegyric to my Lord Protector (1655) 
and To the King upon his Majesty's Happy 
Return (1660) addressed to Cromwell and 
Charles II respectively. Sec his Poems 
(critical ed. by G. Thorn-Drury, 1893), also 
Sacharissa (1892) by Julia Cartwright. 

(3) Sir WHUam (c. 1597-1668), English 
parliamentary general, a member of the 
Long Parliament, fought in 1643 in the west 
country, at Oxford and Newbury in 1644, 
and at Taunton in February i645. He 
suggested reforms on which the New Model 
Army was to be based, but In April 1645 was 
removed from command by the Self-denying 
Ordinance. By June 1647 he was levying 
troops against the army, from 1648 to 1651 
he was imprisoned for royalist sympathies, 
and in 1659 he plotted for a royalist rising 
and was again imprisoned. In 1660 he 
became a member of the Convention 
parliament, but was unrewarded at the 
Restoration. 

WALLIS, Joba (1616-1703), English mathe- 
matician, born at Ashford, Kent, was trained 
at Cambridge, and took orders, but in 1649 
became Savilian professor of Geometry at 
Oxford. He sided with the parliament, was 
secretary in 1644 to the Westminster Assem- 
bly, but favoured the Restoration. Besides 
the Arithmetiar'Infinitorumt in which was 
presaged the calculus and the binomial 
theorem and lvalue given for he wrote 
on proportion, mechanics, the quadrature 
of the circle (against Hobbes), grammar, 
logic, theology, and the teaching of the deaf 
and dumb, was an expert on deciphering, 
and edited some of the Greek mathematicians. 
He was a founder of the Royal Society. His 
collected works appeared in 1791. See J. F. 
Scott, The Mathematical Work of John Wallis. 
WALPOLE, (1) Horace, 4th Earl of Orford 
(1717-97), youngest son of (3), was bora 
September 24 in London. At Eton and at 
King’s College, Cambridge, he had Gray the 
poet as a tnend; and while still at the 
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university was appointed by his father to 
lucrative government sinecures. Gray and 
he started on the grand tour, but quarrelled 
hnd separated at Reggio, where Walpole fell 
ill. He returned to England ( 1 741 ) to take his 
seat for Callinrton in Cornwall. Although 
he interested himself in cases like the Byng 
trial of 17S7, his function in politics was that 
of the chronicling spectator rather than the 
earnest actor. He exchanged his Cornish 
seat in 1754 for the family borough of Castle 
Rising, which he vacated in 1757 for the 
other fUrnify borough of King's Lynn. In 
1745 his father died, leaving him with ample 
means. In 1747 he purchased, near Twicken- 
ham, the former coachman's cottage which 
he gradually ‘ gothicized * (1753-76) into the 
stuccoed and battlemented pseudo-castle of 
Strawberry Hill, which, mildly ridiculous 
though it may seem, helped in its way to 
reverse the fashion for classical and Italianate 
design. This transformation, correspondence 
and authorship, vi.»its to Paris, and the 
establishment of a private press on which 
some of hfs own works as well as Lucan's 
Pharsaiia with Bentley's notes, and Gray's 
Progress of Poesy and The Bard^ were printed, 
a^nstituted the occupations of his life. He 
inherited his brother's title in 1791 and died 
March 2, 1797. His essays in Moore's 
World exhibit a light hand, and he had gifts 
as a verse- writer. In such squibs as the 
Letter from Xo Ho to his friend Lien Chi at 
Pekin (1757) he is at his best. His Castle of 
Otranto (1764) set the fashion of supernatural 
romance. His tragedy of The Mysterious 
Mother (1 768) is strong but gruesome. Other 
works arc Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors (1758), Fugitive Pieces in Verse and 
Prose (1758), Anecdotes of Painting in England 
<1761-71), Catalogue of Engravers (1763), 
Historic Doubts on Richard HI (1768), Essay 


and a genius for evoking atmosphere which 
he unfortunately overworked at times, as for 
example in The Cathedra^ whose down-town 
scenes with their unnatural aura of male- 
volence have been a target for the parodist. 
Many authors have paid tribute to Walpole's 
kindness and integrity, and he was knighted 
for his services to literature in 1937. His 
novels include Mr Perrin and Mr Trail (1911), 
Fortitude (1913), The Dark Forest (1916), The 
Secret City (1919, Tait Black Memorial 
Prize), The Cathedra! (1922), which owes 
much to Trollope, one of Walpole's favourites 
and The Herries Chronicle (193(1-33). See 
Life by R. Hart-Davis (1952). 

(3) Sir Robert, Earl of Orford (1676-1745). 
English statesman, born at Houghton in 
Norfolk. Educated at Eton and King's 
College. Cambridge, he was returned to 
parliament in 1701 for Castle Rising, in 1702 
for King's Lynn, quickly winning a high 
position in the Whig party. In 1708 he 
became secretary-at-war and in 1710 treasurer 
of the navy. Following upon his support of 
Godoiphin in the impeachment of Sacheverell, 
Walpole was expell^ the House and sent to 
the Tower (1712) for alleged corruption. 
Restored to fortune on the accession of 
George I, he was made a privy-councillor. 
He conducted the impeachment of Boling- 
broke and others, and became in 1715 
chancellor of the Exchequer and first lord 
of the Treasury. In 1717 he resigned, after 
introducing the first general sinking-fund. 
Out of office he has been charged with some- 
what unscrupulous opposition. He brought 
about the rejection of the peerage bill (1718) 
and was given (1720) the post of paymaster- 
general by Sunderland. After the collapse 
of the South Sea Scheme, the public looked 
to Walpole to restore order in their affairs; 
in 1721 he again became first lord of the 


on Modern Gardening (1785), &c. Walpole’s 
literary reputation rests diicfly upon his 
letters, which deal, in the most vivacious 
way, with party politics, foreign affairs, 
literature, art and gossip. His first-hand 
accounts in them of such events as the 
Jacobite trials after the *45, and the Gordon 
Riots, are invaluable. Two of his chief 
correspondents were Sir Horace Mann and 
Madame du Deffand; with the latter he 
exchanged more than 1600 letters. See also 
the Memoirs edited by Eliot Warburton 
<1852), and Life by Austin Dobson (1890; 
Tcv. P. Toynbee, 1927), books by Yvon 
(1924), D. M. Stuart (1927), Gwynn (1932), 
Cromer (1946X bibliography by Hazen 
(1948). 

(2) Sir Hugh Seymour (1884-1941), Endi^ 
novelist, born in Auckland, N.2., son of the 
Rev. G. H. S. Walpole who subsequently 
became Bishop of Edinburgh, was educated 
in England and graduated from Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1906. He was 
intend^ for the church but turn^ first 
schoolmaster and then author. Widely r»d 
in English literature, he wrote prolifically 
and was said to have the knack of making me 
most of a moderate talent; nevertheless his 
books, which were enormously populw 
during his lifetime, display a strai^tforward. 


Treasury and chancellor of the Exchequer and 
from this time was responsible for the 
country's government. Under him there 
was a transfer of power to the House of 
Commons and Walpole was involved in the 
rdle of Britain's first prime minister. By 
bribery he secured a Whig House of Com- 
mons. His first successful trial of strength 
(1724) was with Carteret (q.v.); later he 
held his own against Bolingbroke (q.v.) and 
Pulteney (q.v.); forced on the breach with 
Townshend (q.v.), who retired (1730); and 

? |uarrelled with Chesterfield (q.v.). His 
allure to secure the passage of an excise bill 
0733) against smuggling and fraud weakened 
his position, which deteriorated further as a 
result of his unpopular foreira policy. He 
resigned on February 2, 1742, and was 
created Earl of Orford, with a pension of 
£4000 a year. A committee appointed by 
the House of Commons gave a report against 
him on the charge of bribery, unsupportraJ^ 
evidence, and proceedings were ultimately 
dropped. He withdrew to Houston, and 
died at Arlington St. London, on Mardi 18. 
See W. Coxe, Memoirs oXSir Robert Walpole 
(1798), monographs by A. C. Bwald (187^ 
and J. Money (1889). F. S. Oliver, The 
Endless Adventure (1930-35), some of the 
works citu^ at (1), and a Life by H. Fiuinb 
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(4) Sir Spacer (1839- 1907)* British 
historian, bom in London* educated at Eton. 
In the course of his civil service* he was 
0882-93) lieutenant-governor of Man. His 
principal work is the History of England from 
1815 (1878-86) continued in his History of 
Twenty^Five Years (1904-08). He wrote 
Lives of Spencer Perceval (1874; his grand- 
father) and Lord John Russell (1889). 
WALPURGA, Walpurgis or Walburga, St* 
val-poor'ga (r. 710^. 777), with her brother 
Willibald, companion of St Boniface (q.v.), 
went from England to Germany, and was 
abbess of Heidenheim, where she died, her 
bones being translated (c. 870) to Eichstatt. 
Walpurgis night (April 30) is so called from 
a confusion of the sainfs day. May 1* and 
the popular superstitions regarding the flight 
of witches on that night. 

WALSINGHAM, wawVsing-am, (1) Sir Francis 
(c. 1530-90), English statesman* born at 
Cfaislehurst* Kent* studied at King's College, 
Cambridge. Burghley sent him on an 
embassy to France in 1570-73; and having 
discharged his diplomatic duties with con- 
summate skill, he was appointed one of the 
principal secretaries of state to Elizabeth, 
sworn of the privy-council, and knighted. 
In 1578 he was sent on an embassy to the 
Netherlands, in 1581 to France, and in 1583 
to Scotland. He contrived a most corrupt 
system of espionage at home and abroad, 
enabling him to reveal the Babington (q.v.) 
plot, which implicated Mary* (Jucen of Scots 
(q.v.) in treason, and to obtain in 1587 details 
of some plans for the Spanish armada. He 
was one of the commissioners to try Mary at 
Fotheringhay. His personal integrity and 
disinterested patriotism are undoubted. 
He favoured the Puritan party, and in his 
later days gave himself up to religious 
meditation. Elizabeth acknowledged his 
genius and important services, yet she kept 
him poor and without honours; and he died 
in povmy and debt. His daughter Frances 
became successively the wife of Sir Philip 
Sidney, of the Earl of Essex, and of Richard 
de Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricarde. See 
Stfihlin, Walsingham and seine Zeit (1908); 
C^^rs Read, Mr Secretary Walsingham 

(2) ilioinas (d. c. 1422), English chronicler, 
associated chiefly with St Albans abbey but 
for a time prior of Wymondham, an authority 
for English history from 1377 until 1422, 
noted for his Historia Anglicana^ 1272-1422 
(1863-64) and other works. 

WALTER* val'Ur, (1), properly ScMeringcr, 
Brono (1876- ), German-American con- 

ductor, bom in Berlin. He first conducted 
at Cologne while still in his teens, and work 
with Mahler in Hamburg and Vienna 
followed, profoundly influencing his musical 
outlook. He was in charge of Munich 
C^HBra 1913-22, and from 1919 was chief 
conducUu* of the Berlin Philharmonic. 
Intjpmationai tours won him a great British 
and ^nerican reputation, and driven from 
both Germany and Austria by the Nazis, 
he settled in the U.S.A., where he became 
chief conductor of riie New York Phil- 
harmonic in 1951. Peorhaps the last great 
exponent of the German romantic tradition. 


he is most famous for his performances of 
Haydn, Mozart and Mahler. 

(2) Hubert (d. 1205), English statesman 

and prelate, became a judge in 1 185, dean of 
York in 1189 and bishop of Salisbury in the 
same year. He went crusading with Richard 
1, after whose capture by the Saracens he 
negotiated the ransom, and on whose recom- 
mendation he was made archbishop of 
Canterbury (1193). As chief justiciar he 
played a major part in the suppression of 
John's rebellion, and during Richard’s 
absence was virtual ruler of England until the 
pope made him resign political office. On 
the accession of John (1199) he became 
chancellor, and was instrumental in avoiding 
war with France. \ 

(3) John (1739-1812), English printer and 
newspaper publisher, bom in LoiMon, 
initially an unsuccessful underwriter at 
Lloyds, in 1784 acquired a printing Ofli^ in 
Blackfriars, London, nucleus of the Ipter 
Printing House Square buildings, in 1^85 
founded The Daily Universal Register 
newspaper, which in 1788 was renamed the 
Times. 

(4) John (1776-1847), son of (3), became 
manager and editor of The Times in 1803; 
under him the newspaper attained its great 
status. He obtained news, especially from 
abroad, often more rapidly transmitted 
than oflicial reports and from sources inde- 
pendent of them. In 1814 Walter adopted, 
for the printing of The Times^ the double- 
cylinder steam-driven press invented by 
Friedrich Konig (q.v.). 

(5) John (1818-94), son of (4), proprietor of 
The Times, under whom was introduced 
(1869) the important cylindrical Walter press, 
in which, for the first time, curved stereotyped 
plates and reels of newsprint were used. 

Of the other members of the family, 
Arthur Fraser (1846-1910), under whom the 
fortunes of The Times were impaired by the 
publication (1887) of articles on C. S. Parnell 
(q.v.) by R. Pigott (q.v.), was proprietor 
until 1908, when the controlling interest was 
acquired by A. Harms worth (q.v.). A, F. 
Walter’s son, John (1873- ), was chair- 

man from 1910 till 1923, sharing control 
(after Harmsworth's death in 1922) with 
j. J. Astor (q.v.). Sec The History of * The 
Times' (4 vols.. 1935-52). 

(6) Lucy (1630-58), born probably in 
Pembrokeshire, was the ’ brown, beautiful, 
bold but insipid ’ mistress of Charles 11, to 
whom she bore James, Duke of Monmouth. 

WALTHER VON DER VOCELWEIDE, 
vahTter fon der fdg'el-vhdi (c. 1170-1230), 
greatest of the German minnesinger, was 
born probably in Tirol. In 1180-98 he was 
in hi^ favour at the court of Austria; later 
he was at Mainz and Magdeburg; in 1204 
he outshone his rivals in the great contest at 
the Wartburg. He first sided with the 
Ouelphs, but made friends with the victorious 
Hohenstaufen, Frederick 11, who gave him a 
small estate. See monographs by Uhland 
(1822), Wustmann (1913). Schdnbach (1923), 
and Halbach (1927). 

WALTON* (1) BdaQ (c. 1600-61), English 
divine, editor of the London Polyghtt 
was boro at Seymour, Yorkshire, studied at 
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Cambridge, and held cures in London and 
Essex. Sequestered in 1641, he found refuge 
in Oxford, and then in London devoted 
himself to his gieat bible (6 vote. 1654-57) 
in which he had aid from Usher, Lightfoot, 
Pocock and other scholars. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of Chester in 1660. Nine 
languages are used in the Polyglott—Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Ethiopic, Greek and Latin. Other works 
were an Introductio to Oriental languages 
(1654) and Considerator Considered (1659), a 
defence of the Polyglot t. See Life by H. J. 
Todd (1821). 

(2) Ernest Thomas Sinton (1903- ), Irish 
physicist, born in Dungarvan, Waterford, 
became professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1946. With (Sir) John Cockcroft (q.v.) 
in 1932 he disintegrated lithium by proton 
bombardment, for which work they were 
jointly awarded the 1951 Nobel prize for 
physics. 

(3) Izaak (1593-1683), English writer, was 
bom at Stafford, August 9. In 1624 he was 
settled in London as an ironmonger or a 
linen-draper, and about 1644 he retired with 
a modest competence. In 1626 he married 
a grcat-grandniece of Cranmer, and in 1647 
Ann Ken, a half-sister of Thomas Ken (q.v.). 
He spent most of his time ‘ in the families of 
the eminent clergymen of England*; lived 
latterly much at Winchester; and died there, 
December 15, 1683. The first edition of 
The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative 
Man's Recreation, appeared in 1653; the 
fifth, grown from thirteen chapters to twenty- 
one, in 1676. The latter contained also a 
treatise by Charles Cotton (q.v.). The 
discourse of fishes, of English rivers, of 
fishponds, and of rods and lines is inter- 
spersed with scraps of dialogue, moral 
reflections, quaint old verses, songs, and 
sayings, and idyllic glimpses of country-life 
and is a book of perennial charm. The 
anonymous Arte of Angling (1 577), discovered 
in 1957, has been found to be one of his 
chief sources. Not less exquisite are his 
Lives — of Donne (1640), Wotton (1651), 
Hooker (1665), Herbert (1670) and Sanderson 
(1678). Editions include those by (Sir) John 
Hawkins (1760). Major (1824, &c,), Sir 
Harris Nicolas (1836), Bethune (New York 
1847), Jesse and Bohn (1856), Dowling 
(1857) and A. Lang (1897). See S. Martin, 
Walton and his Friends (1903). 

(4) Sir WiUlam Turner (1902- ), English 
composer, born at Oldham, received his 
earliest musical training as a cathedral 
chorister at Christ Church, Oxford, whence 
he passed to the university as a student in 
1918 and in the same year wrote his first 
major work, a piano quartet, which was 
penormed at the Salzburg festival of con- 
temporary music in 1923. His Fagade (1923), 
originally an extravaganza accompanying 
declamatory verses by Edith Sitwell (q.v.), 
created quite a sensation and subsequently 
reappeared sans orator as a pair of suites and 
as ballet music. Scored for an unusual 
instrumental combination containing saxo- 
phone, glockenspiel and varied percussion. 
It caricatum in lively manner conventtonal 
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song and dan^ forms. The Sinfonia 
Concertante^ (1927) for piano and orchestra, 
and the viola concerto (1929) are more 
serious efforts; Belshazzar's Feast (1931), a 
biblical cantata with libretto by Osoert 
Sitwell, is a powerful and vital work in which 
exciting instrumentation for an augmented 
orchestra is contrasted with moving unaccom- 
panied choral passages. The Symphony 
(1932-35) is characterized by use of the 
pedal-pomi bass to preserve orientation in 
the midst of advanced harmonies and cross- 
rhythms. Some of Walton’s subsequent 
compositions make more concessions to 
melody and his ballet music for The Wise 
Virgins (1940), based on pieces by Bach, 
contains a concert favourite in his orchestra] 
arrangement of the aria Sheep May Safely 
Graze. During World War II he began 
composing incidental music for films and 
emerged as the supreme exponent of this 
art, with a masterly flair for building up 
tension and atmosphere, as in Shakespeare’s 
Henry K, Hamlet and Richard HI, and the war 
films First of the Few and The Foreman went to 
France, Later works include the opera 
Troilus and Cressida (1954) and a ’cello 
concerto (1956). He was knighted in 1951. 
See study by F. Howes (1943), 

WANG WEI, way (699-759), Chinese poet 
and painter of the T’ang dynasty, an ardent 
Buddhist, founded a monochrome school of 


painting. 
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^ARBECK, Perkin (c. 1 474-99), Flemish 
impostor, pretender to the English throne, 
bom in Toumai, appeared in 1490 at the 
court of the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of 
Edward IV of England, and professed to be 
Richard Duke of York, younger of the two 
sons of Edward IV murdered in the Tower. 
In 1491 he was welcomed at Cork, in 1492 
at the court of Charles VIII of France; and 
from Burgundy he made an ineffectual 
landing in Kent (July 1495). In Scotland. 
James IV gave him his kinswoman, Catherine 
Gordon, a daughter of the Earl of Huntly, in 
marriage. In 1498 he attempted to besiege 
Exeter, then went on to Taunton, but ran 
away to the sanctuary at Beaulieu in Hamp- 
shire, surrendered on promise of pardon, 
and was imprisoned. On a charge of endeav- 
ouring to escape, he was thrown into the 
Tower, and executed in November 1499, 
See J. Gairdner, Richard the Third, and the 
Story of Perkin Warbeck (1898). 

WARBURG, Otto Heinrich, vahr'boorg (1883- 
), German physiological chemist, bom 
at Freiburg. Baden, was educated at Berlin 
and Heidelberg, won the Pour le Mirite, the 
German V.C., during World War 1 and 
became director of the physiological depart- 
ment of the Max Planck Institute, Berlin. 
Engaged on cancer research, he wop the 
Nobel prize (1931) for medicine for his \Kprk 
on enzymes and was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society ( 1 934). 

WARBURTON, (1) Eliot, fully Bartholomeir 
Elliott George (I8]fi-52), Irish novelist, was 
bom at Tullamore. Co. Offaly. He was 
called to the bar, but soon devoted himself to 
literature. His eight works include The 
Crescent and the Cross (1844), Memahs of 
Prince Ruport (1849) and Darien 
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Sailing to Panama, he was lost in the Amazon 
off Land's End. 

^(2) WilUam (1698-1779), English divine, 
bora at Newark, the town clerk's son, 
practised Wt an attorney until he took orders 
in 1723. He became rector of Brant Brough- 
ton in Lincolnshire in 1728, and for eighteen 
years immersed himself in study of a wide and 
varied character. His Alliance between 
Church and State (1736) first called attention 
to his powers, but The Divine Legation of 
Moses (1737-41; and some posthumously in 
Hurd's edition of his works) formed the sure 
foundation of his fame. The work displays no 

{ irofundity of thought, but vigour in verbal 
ogic, much, if inaccurate, reading, dogma- 
tism, and extreme arrogance. In 1739 he 
defended the orthodoxy of Pope's Essay on 
Man, became his friend and literary executor, 
and secured influential patrons. Successively 
preacher of Lincoln's Inn (1746), prebendary 
of Gloucester (1753), king's chaplain (1754), 
prebendary of Durham (1755), dean of 
Bristol (1757) and bishop of Gloucester 
(1 759), he wore out his days in endless warfare 
with Hume, Jortin, the Deists, Voltaire, 
Lowth and Wesley. In his early years he 
had aided Theobald in his Shakespeare, and 
in 1747 he himself issued an edition which 
brought him no credit. Other works were 
Julian (1750) and The Principles of Natural 
and Revealed Religion (1753-67), A sumptu- 
ous edition of his works was published in 
1788 by Bishop Hurd; another in 1811. 
See Lives by F. Kilvert (1860), J. S. Watson 
(1863), and a book by A. W. Evans (1932). 
WARD, (1) Sir Adolpims Wflliam (1837-1924). 
Englisn nistorian, bora at Hampstead, became 
in i860 a fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
In 1866 he was appointed professor of 
History and English Literature at Owens 
CoQepse, Manchester, of which he was 
prisapal in 1890, and he played a major part 
in the establishment of the independent 
university of Manchester. In 1 900 he became 
master of Peterhouse, and was knighted in 
1913. Notabte is to translation (1868-73) 
of Curtius's History of Greece, and he also 
wrote Great Britain and Hanover (1899), The 
Electress Sophia (1903), Germany JSJS^JS^ 
(1916 et segJ), an invaluable History of 
Etmlish Dramatic literature (1875). Ac. See 
A. T. Bartholomew's Bibliography (1926), 
with a Memoir by T. F. Tout. 

(2) Artemus. See Browtne (1). 

(3) Arthur Sarsfleld. See Rohmer, Sax. 
(4) Edwatd, called Ned (1667-1731), 
Enguih * Grubstreet * writer, boro in Oxford- 
thice, became a London innkeeper, wrote 
coarse satirical and humorous verse, and was 
j^oried for attacking the Whip in his 
ffuMrasRedlvivus(\705). His chief work was 
tbo Lon^n SpPt published in monthly parts 
tom 1698. SeestiidybyH.W.Troyer(1947). 
^ Edward Matoew (18)1^79), En|^ 
pamter, father of (12), oorn In London, 
StutiNI at the Royal Acwmy, and in Rome 
md Munich, hecoining R.A. in 1855. He is 
noted for to historical fiaintings of 17th- 
ato )8di*osnttify scenes, fncfuding llte 
EitcapaafChmies ti with JaneLane, Charlotte 
Cumpf the tost Sleep of ArgyB and A 
jRtow in Imi Amo-wonu See 


Lifo by Daflbrae (1879) and to widow's 
Reminiscences (1911). 

(6) F. Kingdon-. See KmoDOM-WARD. 

(7) Dame GmevRye (1837-1922). American 
prima donna and actress, bora in New York, 
a great singer in youth, a great tragedienne in 
maturity, still acted at 83. She was created 
D.B.E. m 1 92 1 . See Both Sides of the Ckrtain 
(1918) by herself and Richard ]A%iteing. 

(8) Harry Marshall. See Kinodoi^-Ward. 

(9) Mrs Humphry, n^e Mary Augusta 
Arnold (1851-1920), English novelist, bora in 
Hobart, Tasmania, a granddgughto of Dr 
Arnold of Rugby. The family returned to 
Britain in 1856 and, after attendant at 
boarding schools, Mary joined theM in 
Oxford in 1867. In 1872 she married Inpmas 
Humphry Ward (1845-1926), born in pull, 
fellow and tutor of Brasenose CoR^, 
member of the staff of 1%e Times, and editor 
of The English Poets (5 vols.. 1880^f9l8). 
Mrs Ward contributed to Macmillan's, dnd, 
a student of Spanish literature, lives of c^y 
Spanish ecclesiastics to Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. A child's story, MUfy 
and Oily (1881), Miss Bretherton (1884), a 
slight novel, and a translation (1885) 
Amiel's Journal intime preceded her greatew 
success, the spiritual romance Robert Eismere 
(1888) which inspired the philanthropist 
Passmore Edwards to found a setilement for 
the London poor in 1897 in Tavistock 
Square, now known by her name. Of the 
many novels which followed, most notable 
is The Case of Richard Meynell (1911). 
Mrs Ward was nUo an enthusiastic social 
worker and anli-suflTragctte. See her A 
Writer's Recollections (1918), and the Life by 
her daughter, J. P. Tjtrvelyan, wife of O. M. 
Trevelyan (1923). 

(10) James (1843-1925), English psycho- 
logist and philosopher, born at Hull, was a 
Congregational minister until be entered 
Cambridge in 1872, becoming a fellow of 
Trinity in 1875. He first made his name as a 
psychologist, particularly by bis articles in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in which he 
severely criticized the British associationist 
tradition and put forward his own theory of 
experience. These articles represented Ward's 
psychological standpoint until the publication 
in 1918 of his Psychological Principles, In 
1897 be was appointed professor of Mental 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and propounded 
to philosophy in two sets of Gifford lectures, 
published as Naturalism and Agnosticism 
(1899), a refutation of naturalism, and The 
Realm of Ends (1911), an exposition of 

? lurabsm. His Study of Kant appeared in 
922. See O. W. Campbell’s Menmir in 
Ward's Essays in Phihsopny (1927). 

(II) Sir Jtoepb George (1856-1930), New 
Zealand statesman, born in Melbourne, 
entered parliament ui 1887 and was Liberal 
prime minister in 1906-12, 1928-30. 

(12) Sir L«^ (I8il-I922), English 
caricaturist, son of (5), was * Spy * of Vanity 
Fair (1873-1909). He was knighted in 1918. 
See his Forty Years of* Spy * (1915). 

(13) Mary (l$85-}645), EngUih founder tn 
1609 of a Catholic society for women, 
modelled on the Society of Jesus. She and 
her devotees founded tetodis and taught In 
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jfliOT, «ve up the cloiste^eusten^ aad the See vol. vi of Hook'B^ives of the ArchbiOwps 
habit of nuns. Although their work was not (1868). ^ ^rcnotmops 

were and Pope WARLOCK, Peter, pseud, of PhiUp Arnold 
Urban Vni at last called her to Rome and Heseltine (1894-1930), English musicologist 
duppress^ her socic^ in 1630. She was and composer, bom in London. ’ — 


illoweckio return to &)gland in 1639, Her 
institute was fully restored, with papal 
pennlsiUon, in 1877 and became the model 
for modern Catholic women’s institutes. 
See Lifosby M. Oliver (I960). 

Hsj Nal3^^578-f652\!'English divine, 
born as Hgverhill, Suffolk, studied at 
^Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was pastor 
of A^wam, now Ipswich, in Massachusetts 
till 1645, when he returned to England. 
He helped to frame the first legal code in New 
England (enacted 1641), and wrote the 
controversial The Simple Cobbler of Agawam 
(1647), 

(t4'Natlianiel Bapshaw (1791-1868), Eng- 
lish botanist, bom in London, invented the 
Wardian case for the transport of plants. 

(17) Seth (1617-89), English astronomer 
and divine, was born in Hertfordshire. He 
was educated at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, was Savilian professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford from 1649 to 1661, pro- 
pounded (1653) a theory of planetary 
motion, and took part with John Wallis 
(q.v.) in the latter’s controversy with Hobbes. 
He was bishop of Exeter from 1662 to 1667, 
when he became bishop of Salisbury. 

(18) Wiyiaro George (1812-82), English 
theologian, born in London, was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
became fellow and tutor of Batliol. A strong 
Tractarian, he published in 1844 The Ideal 
of a Christian Church, for which he was 
deprived of his degree and had to leave the 
university. He joined the Roman Otholic 
church and became editor of the Dublin 
Review. See studies (1889; 1893) by his son 
Wilfrid (1856-1916), Catholic apologist and 
biographer. 

WARDLAW, (1) Elizabeth, Lady (1677-1727), 
Scottish poetess, daughter of Sir Charles 
Halket of Pitfirrane, Fife, married in 1696 
Sir Henry Wardlaw, is the reputed author of 
the ballad Hardyknute (1719; see Percy’s 
Reliques, 1767 ed.). and, doubtfully, of Sir 
Patrick Spens, which she more probably, 
along with other ballads, amended. 

(2) Hemy (fl. 1378, d. 1440), Scottish 
divine, studied and lived for some years in 
France, in 1403 became bishop of St Andrews, 


and playt^ a prominent part in the founda- 
i (141 0 of St Andrews university. 


tion { 


WARHAM, William, wowWmJc. 145(M532), 
English prelate, bom at Church Oakley 
near Basingstoke, and educated at Win- 
chester and New C^oHejBe, Oicford. took 
orders, but also practised law, and became 
advocate in the Court of Arches. His 
diplomatic services to Hemy VII obtained 
for him rapid preferment— master of the 
Rolls (1494), lord chancellor (1 503), bishop of 
London (liw) and archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1503). In 1515 he had to resign the 
great seal to Wolscy* He was a close friend 
of the New Ls^mutg and its apostles, but had 
no stomach for fundamental reform, though 
he eqpeieA to leeognuse the supremacy. 


hi 1910 he 

met Delius and in 1916 Bernard van Dieren, 
Isoth of whom had a profound musical 
influence on him, and his friendship with 
D. H. Lawrence is also reflected in his music. 

In 1920 he founded The Sackbut, a spirited 
musical periodical, and his works include 
the song-cycle The Curlew (1920-22), Serenade 
(1923) to Delius, the orchestral suite Capriol 
(1926), many songs, often in the Elizabethan 
manner, itnd choral works. He edited much 
Elizabethan and Jacobean music, wrote 
Frederick Delius (1923; under his own name) 
English Ayre (1926). See a Memoir 
(1934) by Cecil Gray. 

W-^MING, Johannes Eugenius Billow, va;-' 
ming (1841-1924), Danish botanist, born in 
the North Frisian island of Mano, was 
professor at Stockholm (1882-85) and 
Copenhagen (1885-1911). He wrote impor- 
tant works on systematic botany (1879) and 
ecology (1895), being regarded as a founder 
of the latter. 

WARNER, (1) Charles Dudley (1829-1900), 
American writer, born at Plainfield, Mass., 
practised law in Chicago till 1860, then 
settled as an editor at Hartford. In 1884 he 
became co-editor of Harper's Magazine, in 
which his papers on the South, Mexico and 
the Great West appeared. In 1873 he wrote 
with Mark Twain The Gilded Age. Other 
works are My Summer in a Garden (1871), 
Back-log Studies (1873), Being a Boy (1878), 
Washington Irvine (1881), Captain John Smith 
(1881), books of travel, such as In the Levant 
(1876), Slc. 

(2) Sir Pelham, nicknamed * Plum * 

(1873- ), English cricketer, born in Trini- 

dad, educated at Rugby and Oriel College, 
Oxford, won his cricket blue, played for 
Middlesex, and captained the victorious 
English team in the Australian tour of 1903. 
He also led the team in South Africa in 1905 
and again in Australia in 1911. He was 
secretary of the M.C.C. in 1939-45, president 
in 1950, and was knighted in 1937. Editor of 
the periodical Cricket, his many books on the 
game include The Fight for the Ashes, and 
Lord's I787~J94S. See his My Cricketing 
Life (1921) and Long Innings (1951). 

(3) Rex (1905- ), English author, born 
in Birmingham. A specialist in classical 
literature, he took up schoolmastering before 
turning to writing. Pre-emmentty a novelist 
of ideas, his disunction lies in the original, 
imaginative handling of the conflicting 
ideologies of Fascism, Communism and 
Democracy. The Wild Goose Chase (1937), 
The Professor (1938) and The Aerodrome 
0941) establish^ his reputation as a writer 
concerned with the problems of the individthil 
involved with authority. Men of Stones 
(1949) explores the nature of totalitarianism, 
but it andT Return of the r«rve//er (alternatively 
titled, VFhy was I kiiled7) (1944), are less 
successfrd than his other works. He is a 
poet of sensuous quality {Poems, 1931, and 
Paems and Contradietkms, 1945), and also a 
translator of Greek dassics. 
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(4) Sttsan Bogert;;^ (181^5), American 
novelist, bom at New York, published under 
the pen-name of Elizabeth Wetherell The 
Wide, Wide )^or/^(1851), nextto Uncle Torn* s 
Cabin the most successful American story 
of its day. There followed Queechy (1852), 
and other sentimental and emotional tales. 
See Life (1910) by her sister and collaborator, 
Anna Bartlett (1827-1915), who, as Amy 
Lothrop, wrote popular stories, and the 
study by O. E. P. Stokes (1926). 

(5) WiUiani (c. 1558-1609), English poet, 
bom in London, practised as an attorney, 
wrote Fan his Syrinx (1585), translated 
Plautus {Meneechmi, 1595), and gained a 
high contemporary reputation with his 
Albion*s England (1586-1606), a long metrical 
history in fourteen-syllable verse. 

WARREN, (1) Sir Charles (1840-1927), British 
general and archaeologist, bom at Bangor, 
Wales, entered the Royal Engineers in 1857. 
He played a conspicuous part during the last 
quarter of the 19th century as a commander 
of British forces in South Africa, where he 
helped to delimit Griqualand West, and 
served also elsewhere. He is, however, 
chiefly remembered for his work in connec- 
tion with the archaeological exploration of 
Palestine, esproially Jerusalem, and from his 
writings ansing from it: Underground 
Jerusalem (187^, Temple and Tomb (1880), 
Jerusalem (with Conder, 1884). He also 
wrote on ancient weights and measures. 
See Life by W. W. Williams (1941). 

(2) John Byrne Leicester. See Tabley. 

(3) Robert Penn (1905- ), American 
novelist and poet, born at Guthrie, Kentucky, 
was educated at Vanderbilt University and 
Yale, and was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 
Professor of English at Louisiana (1934), 
Minnesota from 1942, he became professor 
of Playwriting at Harvard in 1950. Recipient 
of two Pulitzer prizes (Fiction, 1947 ; Poetry, 
1958), he established an international reputa- 
tion by his novel. All the King's Men (1943; 
Aimed 1949), in which the demagogue Willie 
Stark closely resembles Governor Huey Long 
(q.v.). Other works include John Brown 
0938), Night Eider (1938), The Cave (1958) 
and some volumes of short stories and verse, 
includhig XXXVJ Poems (1935). 

(4) Samuel (1807-77), British novelist, 
born near Wrexham, studied medicine and 
law, was called to the bar, and made a Q.C. 
(1851). He is chiefly remembered by his 
Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician 
(1838) and Ten Thousand a Year (1841). 
Odier works were Now and Then (1847), The 
Lily and the Bee (1851), and several law- 
books. 

WARTON, (1) JosejA (1722-1800), English 
critic, bom at Dunsfold, Surrey, was the son 
of the Rev, Thomas Warton (1688-1745), 
vicar of Basing^ke and Oxford professor of 
Poetry. In 1740 he passed from Winchester 
to Oriel, and, rector of Winslade from 1748, 
reldimed to Winchester in 1755, and was 
its bead 1766-93. His prefM-menU were a 
prebend of St Paul’s, the living of Thoricy. 
a prebend of Winchester, and the rectories of 
V^kham, Easton and Upham. His Odes 
(174^ marked a reaction from Pope. An 
of Vi^l (1753), with translation of 


the Eclogues and Georgies, gained him a 
high reputation. He and his brother Thomas 
associated with Johnson in the Literal dub. 
In 1757 appeared vol. i of his Essay mt Eope 
(vol. ii in 1782), with its distinction between 
the poetry of reason and the poetry of fancy. 
Later works ^were editions of Pope (1797) and 
Dryden (completed by his son, 181 li 'See the 
panegyrical Memoirs by J. Wool! (ra()Q. ' - 
(2) Thomas (1728-90), brother of CfiTbofh 
at Basingstoke, became in 1751 a fellow of 
Trinity, Oxford, and in 1757 professor of 
Poetry. He held also two livings. His 
Observations on the Faerie Queene (1754) 
established his reputation; but he is remem- 
bered by his History of English Poetry (1774- 
1781; ed. by W. C. Hazlitt, 1871). Iri 1785 
he became poet-laureate and Ca^en 
professor of History. His miscellaMus 
writings included burkoique poetry and prose, 
genial satires on Oxford, an ec^ton of 
Theocritus (1770), Inquiry into the Autf^en- 
licity of the Rowley Poems, &c. See Life by 
Clarissa Rinaker (Univ. of Illinois, 1916), 
and Dennis’s Studies in English Literature 
(1876). 

WARWICK, Richard Neville, Earl of, wor'ik 
(1428-71), ‘ the King-maker ’, English soldier 
and statesman, eldest son of Richard, Earl of 
Salisbury, married as a boy the daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick, and so at twenty-one 
got the earldom. The Wars of the Roses 
began with the battle of St Albans (1455), 
gamed for the Yorkists chiefly by Warwick’s 
help. He was rewarded with the captaincy 
of Calais, and scoured the Channel at his 
pleasure. In the campaign of 1459 the 
Yorkists failed owing to their inactivity. 
The leaders, including Warwick, fled to the 
coast of Devon, and thence to Calais. 
Warwick was in England again in 1460, and 
in July at Northampton the Yorkists gained 
a complete victory, taking Henry VI prisoner. 
Up to this time Warwick’s conception of 
the war was merely the natural struggle of 
the one party with the other for power; 
and when the Duke of York made his 
claim to the throne, Warwick prevailed upon 
him to waive it till the deatn of the king. 
In December 1460 the duke was defeated and 
slain at WakeAeld, and early in 1461 Warwick 
himself was defeated in the second battle of 
St Albans. But, with Edward, the Duke 
of York’s son, he marched on London, and 
proclaimed him as Edward IV. Soon after 
the Yorkists gained a complete victory at 
Towton (1461), the Lancastrian cause was 
lost, and HenrV was captured by Warwick 
and lodged in the Tower. But now Edward, 
jealous of Warwick, drove him into open 
revolt, but was himself compelled to floe to 
Holland, while the King-maker placed 
Henry once more upon the throne. But ere 
long Edward returned, and at Barnet routed 
Warwick, who was surrounded and slain, 
April 14, 1471. See C. W. C. Oman’s study 
(1891), J. Gairdner, The Houses qf Lancaster 
and York (1874), Sir J. Ramsay, Lancaster and 
York (1892), and Life by P. M. Kcmdal) 

W^SlNGTON, (1) Booker Tdiafierro (1856 
1913), Ajncrican educationist, bom a mulatto 
stave at Hales Ford, Va., educated at Hamp- 
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ton Institute, became a teacher, writer and 
speaker on negro problems, and in 1881 
principal of the Tuskegee Institute for 
poloured persons, Alabama. See his Upfront 
and a study by Stowe and 

Q), George (1732-99), commander of 
Ameeiqtn forces and tirst president of the 
U.Si',; bom ''February 22, at Bridges Creek, 
•Westritofeland county, Virdnia, of English 
stock from Northamptonshire. In 1658 his 
great-grandfather, John Washington, ap- 
peared lir Virginia, and soon acquired wealth 
and position. His grandson, Augustine, 
died^ while his son George was still a boy, 
leaving a large family and inadequate means. 
George seems to have been a good, healthy 
bqy, with a sober-mindedness beyond his 
ydsrs, although the incident of cherry tree 
and hatchet is probably the invention of his 
biographer, Mason Weems. In 1747 he 
went to Mount Vernon, the residence of his 
eldest half-brother, Lawrence, who had 
received the better part of the Washington 
>property. Here the boy had access to books, 
and came to know the Fairfaxes, the family 
of his brother’s wife; in 1748 Lord Fairfax 
emplo>red him to survey his property. 
Surveying alternated for a while with hunting; 
he learned, too, the use of arms, and studied 
the art of war. In 1751 he accompanied his 
half-brother, who was dying of consumption, 
to^ the Barbados, and at his death next year 
was left guardian of bis only daughter and 
heir to his estates in the event of her death 
without issue. The French were at this time 
connecting their settlements on the Great 
Lakes with those on the Mississippi by a 
chain of posts on the Ohio, within the sphere 
of English influence. Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia determined to warn the intruders 
off, and his second messenger was Washington. 
The French, however, paid no attention to 
these warnings; and an expedition was sent 
against them, of which Washington was (by 
the death of his superior early in the cam- 
paign) in command. Washington was 
driven back, shut up in a little fort, and 
forced to surrender. He served on the 
personal staff of Braddock (q.v.), and saved 
the remnant of the van of Braddock's army 
in 1755. He was then placed at the head of 
the Virginia forces ( 1 756). In 1 759 he married 
a rich young widow, Martha Custis (1732- 
1802). His niece was now dead, and the 
conjoint estates of Mount Vernon and of the 
widow Custis made him one of the richest 
men in the land. He kept open house, 
entertained liberally, led the hunting, and 
farmed successfully. He represented his 
county in the House of Burgesses. On the 
quarrel with the mother-country (1765-70) 
he favoured peaceful measures first, and was 
thus one of the leaders in the anti-importation 
movements; but he soon became convinced 
that nothing save force would secure to his 
countrymen their rights. He represented 
Virginia in the first (1774) and second 
(1775) Continental Congresses, and at 
once took a leading part. He was neither 
orator nor writer, but in rude common sense 
and in the management of affairs he excelled. 
He was the one American soldier of national 


^putation, and was the inevitable commander 
in-chief. He had remarkable powers as a 
strategist and tactician, but was pre-eminent 
as a leader of men. It was this dignified, 
well-dressed |entleman who took command 
of the New England farmers and mechanics 
assembled at Cambridge in the summer of 
1775. It seems scarcely credible that these 
half-disciplined, half-armed men should have 
held cooped up in Boston a thoroughly- 
disciplined and well-equipped British army 
and forced their evacuation (1776); the 
retreat from Concord and the slaughter at 
Bunker Hill were largely due to the incom- 
petence of the English commander. The 
only really able English commander was 
Cornwallis, and he was hampered by the 
stupidity of his superior. Following reverses 
in the New York area, Washington made a 
remarkable retreat through New Jersey, 
inflicting notable defeats on the enemy at 
Trenton and Princeton (1777). He suffered 
defeats at Brandywine and Germantown but 
held his army together through the winter of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge. After the alliance 
with France (1778) and with the assistance of 
Rochambeau, Washington forced the defeat 
and surrender of Cornwallis (q.v.), at York- 
town in 1781, which virtually ended the war 
of independence. Washington retired to 
Mount Vernon, and sought to secure a 
strong government by constitutional means. 

In 1787 he presided over the convention of 
delegates from twelve states at Philadelphia 
which formulated the constitution; and the 
government under this constitution began in 
1789 with Washington as first chief-magistrate 
or president. Unlike the old, the new 
administration was a strong consolidated 
government. Parties were formed, led by 
Washington’s two most trusted advisers, 
Jefl'erson and Hamilton. At the outset 
Washington sought to enlist on the side of 
the new government the ablest men in the 
country, whether they had approved or 
disapproved the precise form of the constitu- 
tion. As time went on, however, it became 
evident that those desiring greater liberty for 
the individual would no longer be content 
with passive opposition. A strong party 
sprang into life, and began a campaign which 
has never been surpassed for personal abuse 
and virulence. Stung by their taunts, 
Washington lost his faith in American 
institutions, went over heart and soul to the 
Federalist party, and even doubted whether 
Republicans should be admitted into the 
army. He retired from the presidency in 
1797 and died (childless) at Mount Vernon 
on the Potomac, December 14, 1799. The 
federal capital of the U.S., in the planning of 
which he associated, bears his name. See 
books by J. Marshall (1804-07), Washington 
Irving (1855-59), A. Bancroft (new ed. 1851), 
H. C. Lodge (1889), Woodrow Wilson (1897; 
new ed. 1927), Frederic Harrison (1901), 
N. Hapgood (1902), J. A. Harrison ^906), 
F. T. Hill (1914), /. O’Boyle (1915), Rupert 
Hu^es (1926-30), N. W. Stephenson and 
W. H. Dunn (1940), D. S. Freeman (1949-55). 
and its continuation by J, A. CanroU and 
H. W. Ashworth (1958) and M. Cnntiffe 
(1959); and his Writii^s, ed. W. C Ford. 
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(14 vols. 1889-93), e£' Fit^atrick (26 vols. 
1931-38). 

WASSEafcMANN, vas'ir-man^ (1) August von 
(1866-1925), German bacteriologist, bom at 
Bamberg, worked at bacteriology and chemo- 
therapy in Berlin, discovered (1906), and 
gave his name to, a blood-serum test for 
syphilis. 

(2) Jakob (1873-1933), German novelist, 
bora, a Jew, at Ffirth in Bavaria, lived at 
Vienna and in Styria. His impressive novel 
Die Juden von Zirndorf (1897) was followed 
by a succession culminating in the trilogy 
completed just before his death: Der Fall 
MauHzius (1928), Etzel Andergast (1931), 
Joseph Kerkkovens dritte Exist enz (1934). 
He wrote also short stories, lives of Columbus 
and H. M. Stanley, and the autobiographical 
Mein Weg als Deuischer und Jude (1921). 

WATERHOUSE, (1) Alfred (1830-1905), 
English architect, was born at Liverpool, and 
became R.A. in 1885, designed Manchester 
town-hall and assize courts, Owens College, 
Manchester, Girton College, Cambridge, 
South Kensington Natural History Museum, 
several London clubs, St Paul's School, 
Hammersmith, and alterations on some 
Oxford colleges. 

(2) John WiUiam (1847-1917), English 
painter, born in Rome, became R.A. in 1895. 
Among his pictures are Ulysses and the Sirens 
(1892), and The Lady ofShalott (1894). 

WATERLAND, Daniel (1683-1740), English 
controversialist, bora at Walesby, Lincoln- 
shire, a fellow of Magdalene, (Cambridge 
(1704), canon of Windsor (1727), archdeacon 
of Middlesex and vicar of Twickenham 
(1730), opposed the views of Samuel Clarke 
and Daniel Whitby (qq.v.). Van Mildert 
edited his works, with Memoir (11 vols. 
1823-28). 

WATERTON, Charles (1782-1865). British 
naturalist, born at Walton Hall near Wake- 
field, and educated at Stonyhurst, was much 
in America (South and North) in 1804-24. 
Besides his Wanderings in South America 
(1825; 6th ed. 1866) he published Essays on 
Natural History (1838-57; with Life by 
Moore, 1879). See P. Gosse, The Squire of 
WaltonMall (1940). 

WATSON, (1) John. See Maclaren (2). 

(2) John Broadns (1878-1958), American 
psychologist, born in Greenville, S.C., a 
leading exponent of behaviourism. His most 
important work on the subject is Behavior — 
An Introduction to Comparative Psychology 


mOrntd (1737-1816), English divine, 
bom at Heversham, regius professor of 
Dlvintty at Cambridra (1771), and Bishop of 
Uandaff (1782), published a famous Apology 
for Christianity (1776) in reply to Gibbon, 
and an Apology fw the Bible (1796) In reply 
to Paine. He gave much time to agriculture 
at his estate on Windermere, and introduced 
the l^h to that dieirict to toe annoyance of 
Wtmbwoitb. See his egotistical Anecdotes 
€fskeX4fei^n- IT. (1817)1 

(4) RabM (1746-1838), Scottish adven- 
tom, bom H BgiA, foumt for American 
Indiqpendeoee, toolt his M.D. in Scotland, 
and wasr l^ George Gordon’s secretary, 
CorreqiHntding 


Society, state prisoner for two years in 
Newgate, Napoleon’s tutor in English, and 
president of the Scots College at Paris. He 
unearthed the Stuart papers at Rome, and 
ended by strangling himself in a. Londem 
tavern. ‘ ^ 

(5) Thomas (c. 1557-92), English lyrip poet, 

was a Londoner who studied at Oxford. 
Coming to Marlowe’s help imir stmt fight, 
he killed a man in 1589. H 9 excetled in 
Latin verse, but he is best known for his 
English ’sonnets’ in Hecatompathia ^ 

and Tears of Fancie (1593). ^ 

(6) Sir WilUam (1715-87), English scientist, 
born in London, was one of the eajrliest 
experimenters on electricity, being fir 
investigate the passage of electricity thr 

a rarefied gas. He did much to introduc 
Linnaean system to Britain. 

(7) Sir William (l85lFl935), Engli^ ] 
born at Burley-in-Wharfedale. Yorks, 
lished The Princess Quest (1880) and Epigrams 
of Aru Life, and Nature (1884), but flfst 
attracted notice by Wordsworth's Crdve 
(1890). Odes and other Poems followed hs 
1894, The Father of the Forest in 1895, The 
Purple East (on Armenia : 1 896), For England 
(1903), Collected Poems (2 vote. 1906), SabU 
and Purple (1910), Heralds of the Dawn 
(1912), The Muse in Exile (1913), The Man 
who Saw (1917), The Superhuman Antagonists 
(1919), Poems, Brief and New (1925). He 
was knighted in 1917. 

WATSON-WATT, Sir Robert Alexander 
(1892- ), Scottish physicist, bora at 

Brechin, educated at Dundee and St Andrews, 
worked in the Meteorological Office, the 
D.S.l.R., and the National Physical Labora- 
to^ before becoming scientific adviser to the 
Air Ministry in 1940. He played a major 
rdle in the development and introduction of 
radar, for which he was knighted in 1942. 
Sec his Three Steps to Victory (1958). 

WATT, (1) James (1736-1819), Scottish inven- 
tor, born at Greenock, January 19, sou of 
a merchant and town-councillor, came to 
Glasgow in 1754 to learn the trade of a 
mathematical instrument maker, and there, 
after a twelvemonth in Lonibn, set up in 
business. The hammermen’s guild put 
difficulties in his way^ but the university made 
him its mathematical instrument maker 
1757-63. He was employed on surveys for 
the Forth and Clyde canal (1767), the Cale- 
donian and other canals; in the improvement 
of the harbours of Ayr, Port-Glasgow and 
Greraock; andin the deepening of the Forth, 
Clyde and other rivers. As early as 1759 his 
attention had been directed to steam as a 
motive force. In 1763-64 a working model 
of the Newcomen engine from a coUeee 
class-room was sent for repair. , He easily 
put it into order, and, seeing the defects of 
the machine, hit upon the expedient of the 
separate condenser. Other improvements 
were the air-pump, steam-jacket lor cylinder, 
double-acting engine, Ac. He entered into a 
partnership with Matthew Boulton of Soho 
near Birmingham in 1774, when (under a 
patent of 1769) the manufacture of the new 
engine was commenoed at the Soho Enpneer- 
Ing Works. Watt’s soon superseded New- 
oofoen^ inachliie as a pinnpmg-^^ and 
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between 1781 and 1785 he obtained patents 
for the sun and planet motion, the expansion 
principle, the double engine, the parallel 
motion, a smokeless furnace, and the gover- 
nor. He described a steam-locomotive in 
one of his patents (1784). He also invented a 
letter-copying press, a machine for copying 
sculpture, Ac. The composition of water 
was discovered, not by Watt, but by Henry 
Cavendish Cq.v.). The watt, a unit of power, 
is named after him, and the term horsepower, 
another unit, was tirst used by him. He 
retired in 1800, and died at Heathfleld Hall, 
his seat near Birmingham, August 19. See 
Lives by Jacks (1901), Dickinson and Jenkins 
(1927), and study by I. B. Hart (1958). 

(2) Robert (1774-1819), Scottish biblio- 
mpher, born near Stewarton in Ayrshire, 
became a distinguished physician, known for 
his grea t Bibliotheca Britannica (1819-24). 
WATTEAU, Jean Antoine, va-id (1684-1721), 
French painter, born at Valenciennes, studied 
under the local artist G6rin, but in 1702 ran 
away to Paris and worked as a scene painter 
at the Opera, as a copyist, and as assistant to 
Claude Giliot and Claude Audran. The 
latter was keeper of the Luxembourg, and it 
was here that Watteau found the otJportunity 
to study the work of Rubens, which influenced 
him considerably, and to paint from nature 
the palace-garden landscapes which form the 
typical backcloth to many of his pictures. 
After 1712 he enjoyed the patronage of the 
collector Crozat, who introduced him to the 
paintings of Veronese, an influence visible in 
the colouring and style of his later work. 
His early canvases were mostly military 
scenes, but it was the mythological Embarque- 
ment pour Cyth^re which won him member- 
ship of the Academy in 1717. While slaying 
at the castle of Montmorency with Crozat 
he painted his Fites galantes, quasi-pastoral 
idylls in court dress which became fashionable 
in high society. A lifelong sufferer from 
tuberculosis, he visited London in 1720 to 
consult the celebrated Dr Mead (q.v.). but his 
health was rapidly deteriorating, and on hts 
return he painted hts last great work, depict- 
ing the tntegior of the shop of his art-dealer 
fnend Gersaint, drawn from nature and 
intended as a signboard, but in fact the most 
classical and most perfectly composed of his 
paintings, rivalled only by the Embarquement, 
Essentially aristocratic in conception, 
Watteau's paintings fell Into disfavour at the 
Revolation, and it was not until the end of 
the 19th century that, aided by de Goncourt's 
Catalogue raisonnie (1875), they regained 
popularity. Watteau is now regarded as one 
of the leading French masters, a pioneer in 
the study of nature, and a forerunner of the 
impressionists m his handling of colour. 
He influenced and was imitated by many 
later artists, notably Frwnard and Boucher 
(qq.v.). See studies by Cellier (1867), Mollet 
(1883), Sir C. Phillips (1902). C* Mauclair 
(trans. 1906). S. SitweU (1925) and K. T. 
l^rker (1931). 

WATTS^ (1) Alaric Alexander (1797-1864), 
English journalist and poet, bom in London, 
found^ the United Services Gazette (]833| 
and the annual Literary Souvenir (1824-37), 
and published two volumes of poetry, but ts 


now remembered Chiefly for his alliterative 
alphabetical Jeu d' esprit ‘ An Austrian army 
wayed See Life by his son A. A. 

(2) George Fted^ck (1817-1904), English 
painter, born in London, formed his stylo' 
after the Venetian masters and first attracted 
notice by his cartoon of Caractacus (1843) in 
the competition for murals for the new 
Houses of Parliament. He became known 
for his penetrating portraits of notabilities, 
150 of which he presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1904, and in these his best 
work is to be seen; but in his lifetime his 
somewhat sickly subject pieces enjoyed 
enormous popularity, and monochrome 
reproductions of Paolo and Francesca, Sir 
Galahad, Love Triumphant, Ac., adorned the 
walls of countless late Victorian middle-class 
homes. He also executed some sculpture, 
including Physical Energy (Kensington Gar- 
dens). In 1864 he married Ellen Terry (q.v.), 
but parted from her within a year. He 
declined a baronetcy in 1885 and was awarded 
the O.M. in 1902. See books by H. Macmil- 
lan (1903), Pantini (1904), G. K. Chesterton 
(1904), Mrs R. Barrington (1905), Mrs M. 
Watts, his widow (1912), E. H. Short (1925) 
and R. Chapman (1945). 

(3) Henry (1815-84), English chemist, bom 
in London, best known by his Dictionary of 
Chemistry (1863-68; supplements, 1872-75- 
1881 ; revised by Muir and Morley, 1889-94), 
based on Ure's. 

(4) Isaac (1674-1748), English hymn-writer, 
bora at Southampton, in 1702 succeeded an 
Independent minister in Mark Lane, London, 
becoming eminent as a preacher. His hymns 
and psalms are contained in Hora Lynite 
(1705), Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1707-09) 
and Psalms of David Imitated (1719), and 
include ‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
‘When I survey the wondrous cross*, and 
‘ O God, our help in ages past See Lives 
by Dr Gibbons, Dr Johnson, Southey, T. 
Milner (1834), T. Hood (1875) and E. P. 
Wright (1914). 

(5) Janies Winston (1904- ), American 
neuro-surgeon, born at Lynchburg. Va., 
famous for hts brain surgery, with W. 
Freeman (q.v.) has developed th#operation 
known as pre-frontal lobotomy. 

WATTS-DUNTON, Walter Theodore (1832- 
1914), English poet and critic, was bora at 
St Ives, Huntingdonshire. To the name 
Watts he added his mother's name, Dunton, 
in 1896. in London he became the centre of 
m very remarkable literary and artistid'^m- 
pany, and the intimate friend of Rossetti, 
WilLiam Morris, Swinburne, and afterwards 
Tennyson. He wrote enough to All many^ 
volumes— in the Athenaeum (1876-98) and 
elsewhere. In The Coming of Love (1897) he 
gave a selection of his poems. In 1898 
appeared Aytwin, Old Familiar Faces (1915) 
contains recollections of Borrow, Rossetti, 
Morris, Ac., from the Athenaeum, Sdb works 
ated at Ro$«sm, and Life and Letters by 
T, Hake and A. Comptoo-Ridkett (2 vols, 
1916). 

WAUGH, w&Ko, (1) Alee« in full Alexander 
RalMii (1898- ), English laaytBisi and 

traveller, brother of (3), was bora in Londoa 
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and educated at SherbiMme and Sandhurst. 
His first novel, a classic of school life, was 
The Loom of Youth (1917), and there followed 
other novels, including Wheels within Wheels 
(1933), Where the Clock Chimes Twice (1952), 
Island in the Sun (1956; filmed 1957), travel 
books, such as The Sunlit Caribbean (1948), 
and short stories. He served in both World 
Wars. 

(2) Edwin (1817-90), English dialect writer, 
the * Lancashire poet was bom at Rochdale. 
Among his numerous prose writings are 
the Besom Ben Stories (1892), and the admir- 
able descriptions of natural scenery in Tufts 
of Heather and Rambles in the Lake Country 
(1862). His songs in periodicals were 
published as Poems and Lancashire Songs 
(I860). There is an edition of his works, 
with memoir, by G. Milner (8 vols. 1 892-93). 

(3) Evelyn Arthur St John (1903- \ 
English author, was born in London. Son 
of the critic and publisher, Arthur Waugh 
(1866-1943), and younger brother of (1), 
he turned naturally to writing when he left 
Oxford. Novels such as Decline and Fall 
(1928), Vile Bodies (1930), Black Mischief 
(1932) and Scoop (1938) found an eager pub- 
lic, compounded as they are of light-hearted 
banter and witty conversation-pieces at the 
expense of the follies of social life in the 1920s 
onwards. His later books, on the whole, 
exhibit a more serious attitude and the 
bantering tone is replaced by a sardonic wit, 
with occasional rasping undertones. Notable 
titles are Put Out More Flags (1942), Brides^ 
head Revisited (1945), Scott-King*s Modern 
Europe (1946), The Loved One (1948), Love 
Among the Ruins (1953), Men at Arms (1952), 
Officers and Gentlemen (1955), and a self- 
portrait, Gilbert Pinfold ( 1 957). Men at A rms 
won the James Tait Black prize, and a life of 
Edmund Campion the Hawlhornden prize in 
1936. See the study by F. J. Stopp (1958). 

WAUTERS, EmUe, wow'ters (1846-1933), 
Belgian historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Brussels. His well-known Mary of 
Burgundy before the Magistrates is in Li6gc 
museum. 

WAVELL, Archibald Pcrcival Wavell, 1st Earl 
(1883-1950), British field-marshal, born at 
Winchester, educated at Winchester and 
R.M.C. Sandhurst, was commissioned in the 
Black Watch 1901, and served in South 
Africa and India. Wounded in 1916, he lost 
the sight of one eye. Posted to the General 
Staff, his admiration for Allenby’s methods 
of command and his high commissionership 
in Egypt was reflected in two books which are 
models of succinct prose. Between the wars 

, he was entrusted with command and staff 

V appointments of steadily rising importance. 
In 1939 he was given the Middle East 
Command. With dangerously slender re- 
sources he speedily found himself fighting 
eight separate campaigns, five of them 
simultaneouslv ; a task whidi made extremely 
heavy demands on his outstanding quality of 
* romistness * — an attribute he himself had 
termed a commanding general’s primary 
asset. His defeat of a numerically superior 
Italian army, with the capture of 130,000 
prisoners, was as notable as his adroit 
conquest of Abyssinia. ThereaRer, lacking 


adequate means, his military fortunes 
declined ; although he ably supported 
measures leading to Japan’s ultimate defeat. 
Widely read, his love of verse was reflected 
in his anthology Other Men's Flowers (1944). 
His own masterly little work Generals and 
Generalship (1941), was invariably included 
in the field kit of his most formidable enemy, 
Erwin Rommel. From 1943 to 1947, during 
the difficult vears which preceded the transfer 
of power, he was viceroy of India. He 
became field-marshal and viscount (1943), 
earl (1947), constable of the Tower (1948), 
lord lieutenant of London (1949). See 
works by Rowan-Robinson and R. J. Collins 
(1948). I 

WAVERLEY, John Anderson, 1st Viscoon 
(1882-1958), British administrator and poli- 
tician, was born at Eskbank, Midlothljan, 
Educated at Edinburgh and Leipzig, \he 
entered the Colonial Office in 1905, was 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue 
(1919-22), and permanent under-secretary ht 
the Home Office from 1922 until his appoint- 
ment as governor of Bengal in 1932. He 
was home secretary and minister of Home 
Security from 1939 to 1940 — the Anderson 
air-raid shelter being named after him — 
became in 1940 lord president of the Council, 
and chancellor of the Exchequer in 1 943, when 
he introduced the pay-as-you-earn system of 
income-tax collection devised by his pre- 
decessor Sir Kingsley Wood. He was 
created viscount in 1952 and awarded the 
O.M. (1958). 

WAYNE, Anthony (1745-96), * mad Anthony *, 
American soldier, born at Easttown (now 
Waynesboro), Pa., raised in 1776 a volunteer 
regiment, and in Canada covered the retreat 
of the provincial forces at Three Rivers. He 
commanded at Ticonderoga until 1777, 
when he joined Washington in New Jersey. 
He fought bravely at Brandywine; led the 
attack at Germantown ; captured supplies for 
the army at Valley Forge; carried Stony 
Point; and saved Lafayette in Virginia 
(1781). In 1793 he led an expedition against 
the Indians. See Life by J. R. Spears (1903). 

WAYNFLETE. See William 09 Waynflete. 

WEBB, (1) Sir Aston (1849-1930), English 
architect, born in London, R.A. 1903, P.R.A. 
1919-24, designed the new front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Admiralty Arch, Imperial 
College of Science, and many other London 
buildings. 

(2) Beatrice. See (6). 

(3) Ihuiiel (c. 1719-98), Irish critic of 
poetry, painting 'tind music, a precursor of 
the romantics, born at Maidstown (Limerick), 
lived at Bath. See Life by H. Hecht (1920). 

(4) Mary Gladys, nde Meredith (1881-1927), 
English writer, born at Leighton, near the 
Wrekin. married (1912) H. B. L. Webb, lived 
mostly in Shropshire, market-gardening and 
novel- writing, and latterly in London. 
Precious Bane (1924) won her a belated fame 
as a writer of English and a novelist of 
Shropshire soil, Shropshire dialect, Shrop- 
shire superstition, and ’the continuity of 
country life’. Her other works are The 
Golden Arrow (1916), Gone to Earth (1917), 
The House in Dormer Forest (1920), Seven for 
a Secret (1922) and the unfinished Armour 
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Wherein he Trusted (1929) — novels; The"' 
Spring of Joy (1917) — nature essays; and 
poems. See studies by W. R. Chappell 
(1930), H. Addison (1931), T. Moult (1935) 
and W. B. Jones (1948). 

(5) Matthew (1848-83), English swimmer, 
born at Dawley, Salop, was the first man to 
swim the English Channel. Starting from 
Dover, August 25, 1 875, he readhed Calais in 
2J| hours. He was drowned attempting to 
swim the Niagara rapids. 

(6) Sidney James, Baron Passfleld (1859- 
1947) and (Martha) Beatrice, nie Potter 
(1858-1943), English social reformers, social 
historians and economists, married in 1892. 
Sidney was born in London, the son of an 
accountant, and in 1885 graduated LL.B. at 
London University. In the same year he was 
introduced by Bernard Shaw to the newly- 
founded Fabian Society, of which he became 
one of the most powerful members, writing 
the tracts Facts for Socialists (1887), Facts for 
Londoners (1889) and contributing to Fabian 
Essays (1889). He became a Pro^essive 
member of the L.C.C. in 1892. Beatrice was 
bom near Gloucester, the daughter of an 
industrial magnate. Through her friendship 
with Herbert Spencer (q.v.) and through 
rent-collecting she became interested in the 
social problems of the time, and assisted 
Charles Booth (q.v.) in research for the 
survey Life and Labour of the People in 
London. In 1891 she published The Co- 
operative Movement in Great Britain. After 
tneir marriage the Webbs began a joint life 
of service to socialism and trade unionism, 
publishing in 1894 their classic History of 
Trade Unionism based on a sound personal 
knowledge of the movement. They also 
collaborated in Industrial Democracy (1897). 
the invaluable English Local Government 
(9 vols. 1906-29), The Truth about Bussia 
(1942), &c. They started the New Statesman 
(1913). and participated in establishing the 
London School of Economics (1895). 
Labour M.P. for Seabam (1922-29), Sidney 
Webb was made president of the Board of 
Trade in 1924, and in 1929 was raised, much 
against his inclination, to the peerage, 
becoming ddminions and colonial secretary 
(1929-30) and colonial secretary (1930-31). 
After the fall of the Socialist government in 
1931 the Webbs visited Russia, where they 
accumulated material for several books on 
Soviet Communism. See Beatrice*8 My 
Apprenticeship (1926), and Our Partnership 
(1948); also Life by M. A. Hamilton (1933), 
and study by M. 1. Cole (1949). 

WEBER, vay'ber, (1) Carl Maria Fiiedridi 
Ernst von (1786-1826), German composer and 
pianist, was bom of a noble but impoverished 
Austrian family, at Eutin near Lfibeck. 
Soon after, his father with his wife (a singer) 
and boy be^ to wander from town to 
town at the bead of a small dramatic com- 
pany. As soon as he could sit at the piano 
the boy was plied with music lessons; but his 
serious training began in 1796. His second 
opera, Das Watdmddchen (1800), produced at 
Freiberg before he was fourteen, he after- 
wards remodelled in Silvana. At Vienna in 
1803 he was warmly welcomed as a pupil by 
Abt Vogler (q.v.), who obtained for him die 

43 


^nductorship of the opera at Breslau, where 
Iw gave evidence of rare talent for organiza- 
tion. In 1 806 he became secretary to a 
brother of the king of Wurttemberg, ran into 
debt and dissipation, was through his thriftless 
old father’s fault charged with embezzlement,, 
and with his father ordered to quit the countiy 
(1810). The next twelve months he spent at 
Mannheim and Darmstadt, composing the 
operetta Abu Hassan; at Munich in 1811 he 
was writing concertos. In 1813 he settled at 
Prague as opera kapellmeister, and about this 
time composed ten patriotic songs and the 
cantata Kampf und Sieg. In 1816 he was 
invited by the king of Saxony to direct the 
German opera at Dresden, superseding 
Italian opera. In 1817 he married Carolina 
Brandt, the famous singer. In 1818 he 
wrote his Mass in E flat and the Jubel 
cantata and overture, in 1819 the Mass in G 
for the royal golden wedding. Der Freischiitz 
was completed in May 1820, and produced 
with great success at Berlin (1821). His next 
opera, Euryanthe, was produced at Vienna 
in 1823. His final masterpiece, Oberon, was 
undertaken at the request of Charles Kemble 
for Covent Garden Theatre. March 1826 
saw Weber in London, and the first j^rfor 
mance of Oberon was the crowning triumph 
of his life. During the next few weeks he 
conducted frequently at the theatre and 
played at many concerts. Such labour 
proved too much for his exhausted frame. 
He died June 4, and was buried at St Mary’s, 
Moorficlds, whence in 1844 his remains were 
removed to Dresden. As founder of German 
romantic opera, Weber was the forerunner 
of Wagner. Other works include tlie music 
to Preciosa, the overture, Der Beherrscher der 
Geister, two symphonies, three concertos, 
sonatas, &c., as well as scenas. cantatas and 
songs. See Spitta in Grove's Dictionary, 

J. Benedict (1881), and German works by 
F, W. Jfthns (1871-73), J. Kapp (1922). 

K. Tetzel (1926) and W. Saunders (1939). 

(2) Ernst Heinrich (1795-1878), German 
scientist, born in Wittenberg, from 1818 
professor of Anatomy, and from 1840 of 
Physiology at Leipzig, devised a method 
of determining the sensitivity of the skin, 
enunciated in 1834, and gave name to the 
Weber-Fechner Law of the increase of 
stimuli. 

(3) Max (1864-1920), German economist, 
bom at Erfurt, professor at Berlin (1893), 
Freiburg (1894), Heidelberg (1897) and 
Munich (1919), noted for his work on the 
relation between the spirit of capitalisqt and 
Protestant ethics. See study by H. Robson 
(1935). 

(4) Max (1881- ), Russian-bom Ameri-.^ 

can painter, studied under Matisse in Parts 
and was one of the pioneer abstractionist 
painters in New York. He later abandoned 
this extreme form for a distorted naturalism. 
His works include The Two Musicians (1917; 
Modem Art, N.Y.), Tranquillity (1928), 
Latest News (c. 1940), Three Literary Gentle^ 
men (1945), 

(5) Wilbdm Eduard (1804-91), German 
scientist, brother of (2), from 1831 professor 
of Physics at Gottingen, deposed m 1837; 
from 1843 professor at Leipzig, associated 
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with Gauss in his researches on electricity' 
and magneti$m» inventor of the electro- 
dynamometer, first to apply the mirror and 
scale method of reading deflections, and 
author, with (2) of a notable treatise on 
* waves. 

WEBERN, Anton von (1883-1945), Austrian 
composer, bom in Vienna, studied under 
Schonber^ and became one of his first 
musical disciples, even surpassing his master 
in the extreme application of the latter's 
twelve tone techniques. Fragmentation of 
melody to achieve fleeting, impressionistic 
effects (Klangfarbenmelodien) make the maxi- 
mum demands on the listener, and perform- 
ances of his works at fiirst always invited 
hostile demonstrations. For a while he 
conducted the Vienna Workers’ Symphony 
Ordiestra, founded a choir called the 
KunsteUet but lived most of his life in retlfc- 
ment at Mddling. The Nazis banned his 
music and he worked as a proof-reader 
duting the second World War. He was 
aeddentaliy shot dead by Allied troops near 
Salzburg, September 15, 1945, His works 
include a symphony, three cantatas. Four 
Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte (1910), 
Fife Pieces for Orchestra (191 1 -1 3), a concerto 
for nine instruments and songs, including 
several settings of Stefan George’s poems 
(1908-09). 

WEBSTER, (1) Daniel (1782-1852), American 
orator, lawy^ and statesman, born at 
Salisbury, N.H., studied at Dartmouth, 
Salisbuiy and Boston, was admitted to the 
bar in 1805, and was sent to congress in 1813. 
Settling in Boston as an advocate in 1816, 
he distinguished himself in the Dartmouth 


. (2) John (c. 1580-c. 1625), £n^ drama- 
tist, supposed to have been at one time derk 
of St Andrews, Holbom. In Lady Jane and 
The Two Harpies (both lost) he was Ac 
collaborator of Dekker, Drayton, Chettle 
and omers. In 1604 he made some additions 
to The Malcontent of Marston. In 1607 were 
printed Ae Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat, a tragedy, and two comedies, Westward 
Hoe and Northward Hoe^ all Aree the joint 
work of Webster and Dekker. The White 
Divil (1612) first revealed his powers. The 
Dutchesse of Malfi (1623) is a yet greater 
achievement. Appius and Virginia (first 
published 1654) may be Heywood’s. (or 
partly); The Devil's Law Case (162^) is 
largely disagreeable and sordid. A poem on 
the deaA of Prince Henry, and other frag- 
ments of verse, survive, with some doubtful 
works. The tragedy, A Late Murder oK the 
Son upon the Mother (1624), unpublisheoj^d 
lost, although licensed, was written by Ford 
and Webster. Not popular in his own dhy, 
Webster was first recognized by Chaifes 
Lamb. Webster’s works were edited by A. 
Dyce (1830), W. C. Hazlitt (1857-58), F. L. 
Lucas (192^. See Rupert Brooke’s mono- 
gra^h (1916), and £. £. Stoll, John Webster 

(3) Noah (1758-1843), American lexico- 
grapher, bom in Hartford, C^onn., graduated 
at Yale in 1778, and, after a spell as teacher, 
was admitted to Ae bar in 1 78 1. But he soon 
resumed teaching, and made a great hit with 
the first part (1783 ; later known as ‘ Webster’s 
Spelling-Book *) of A Grammatical Institute 
of the English Language, Political articles 
and pamphlets, lecturing, a few years of law 


famous by his oration on Ae bicentenary of 
Ae landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Return- 
ing to congress in December 1823 as a 
Massachusetts representative he found new 
rivals there; in 1827 he was transferred to 
the mate. He had favoured free trade, 
but in 1828 defended the new protective 
tarilT. His whole career was marked by a 
deep reverence for established institutions 
and accomplished facts, and for Ae principle 
of nationality. His * Bunker Hill ’ oration 
was made in 1825 and anoAer, on the 
supremacy of the Union, in 1 830. The Whig 
party triumphed in 1840, and Webster was 
called into Harrison’s Obinet as secretary of 
state; under Tyler he negotiated the Ash- 
burton treaty wiA Great Britain, but resigned 
in May 1843. In 1844 he refuse his party’s 


he retired to a life of literary labour at New 
Haven. He published an English grammar 
(1807) and the famous American Dictionary 
of the English Language (1828; latest ed. 
Webster's New International Dictionary of the 
English Language), See Life by E. Judder 
(1882). 

WEDDELL, James (1787-1834), Hhglish 
navigator, bom at Ostend; in his principal 
voyage (1822-24) be penetrated to the point 
74*^ 15' S. by 34“ XT W. in Aat part of 
Antarctica which later took his name 
(Weddell Sea; Weddell Quadrant), as did a 
type of seal taken by him in Ae area. 

^DDERBURN, Alexander, Ist Baron (1780) 
Lonsdiborottgh, 1st Eart (1801) of Rossh^ 


in May 1843. In 1844 he refuse his party’s 
nommation for president and supported 
Oay. He oppose the war wiA Mexico. 
In 1850 he said Aat he abhorred slavery, but 
was unwflUng to break up the Union to 
lAoltsh it. Under Fillmore he was called to 
hisformer post as secretary of state to settle 
differmioes wtA England* On October 24 he 
died at Marshfield, his Massachusetts home. 
Daniel Webster was unqimstionably tlm 
gtealest of American orators. His speeches 
were fudged in 1851; his Prime Carres- 
pomenee in tSS7, See Lives by G, T. Curtis 
C Loto (1883), Brooks (1893), 


, a* Mi^aiter Q9(W and C M. Fuess 
19J0K lid Fisher’s Thte Daniel Webster 


(173J-1805);' Lord Chancellor, bom in 
Edinburgh, son of a Scottish Judge, in 1757 
abmptly left Ae Scottish bar for the English, 
entered parliament in 1762, and Astinguished 
himself in the Douglas cause (1771). 

WEDEKIND, Frank, vay'de-kint (1864-1918), 
German dramatist, bom in Hanover, won 
fame with Erdgeist (1895). FrUMings Erwachen 
(1891; first pefformed Im), Dk Eiichse der 
Pandora (1903; first performed 1918), and 
other unoonvenifonai tragedies. See studies 
by P. FecAter (1920) and A. Kutsdier 
(1922-31). 

WISPDGW 60 D,(l)aceiyV«rn^ ). 

EnidltA historian, was bora at Stocksfield, 
NorAuiribetland, and studied at Lady 
Margaret Hall. Oxford. A specialist in 17th- 
centofy history, hm poblMcatiii^s include 
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biographies of Strafford (1935). Oliver'' 
Cromwell (1939), WUUam the ^Silent (James 
Tail Black Memorial prize, 1944) and 
Montrose (1955), The Thirty Years^ War 
0938); also The King's Peace (1955) and The 
King s Wcir (1958), volumes in a series 
dealing with the English Civil War. 

(2) Josiah (1730-95), En^sh potter, bom 
at Burslem of a family notable in the industry, 
patented (1763) a beautiful cream-coloured 
ware (Queen’s Ware). He emulated antique 
models, jproducing me unglazed blue Jasper 
ware, with its raised designs in white, the 
black basalt ware, and, in 1769, named his 
new works, near Hanley, ‘Etruria*. His 
products, and their imitations, were named 
after him (Wedgwood ware). He associated 
with the potters T. Whicldon and T. Bentley, 
and employed J. Flaxman (q.v.), from 1775, 
to furnish designs. See books on the family 
by L. Jewitt (1865), J. C. Wedgwood (1908); 
on Josiah by E. Meteyard (1865-66). J. 
Wedgwood (1915), W. Burton (1922) and 
C. V, Wedgwood (1951); his Correspondence 
^1903^6), and W. Mankowitz, Wedgwood 

weed! Thurlow (1797-1882), American 
journalist, born at Cairo, N.Y.. in 1830 
founded the Albany Evening Journal a 
Republican paper, which he controlled for 
thirty-five years; in 1867-68 he edited the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, See 
Autobiograpl^ (1884). 

WEELKES, Thomas (c. 1575-1623), one of 
the greatest of English madrigal composers, 
was organist at Winchester College (1597) 
and Chichester Cathedral (1602). He 
graduated B.Mus. at New College, Oxford, 
in 1602. A friend of Thomas Moriey (q.v,), 
he contributed to the Triumphes of Oriana, 
WEENIX, vay\ (1) Jan (1640-1719), Dutch 
painter, bora at Amsterdam, son of (2), 
known for hunting scenes, animal subjects 
and still-life paintings featuring dead game- 
birds, hares, &c. 

(2) Jan Baptist (1621-60), Dutch painter, 
father of (1), specialized in landscapes and 
seaport subjects. 

WEEVER, John (1576-1632), English poet 
and antiquary, born in Lancashire; his works 
include Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and 
Newest Fashion {\$99\ ed. R. B. McKerrow, 
1922), and Ancient Funerall Monuments 
(1621; 3rd ed. by Tooke, 1767). 

WEGENER, Alfred Lothar, va/e^ner (1880- 
1930), German explorer and geophysicist, 
borti in Berlin, professor of Meteorology at 
Hamburg (1919), of Geophysics and Meteor- 
ology at Graz (1924). His theory of conti- 
nental drift is named after him (Wegener 
Hypothesis), and is the subject of his chief 
work (1915; trans. 1924 as Origin cf Conti- 
nents and Ocems). He died in Greenland on 
his fourth expedition there. 

WEIERSIR^, Karl, yrdr-sAtras (181 5-97), 
Gennan mathematician, bom at Ostenfelde, 
became professor of Mathematics at Berlin, 
noted for his work on the theory of functions. 
He proposed co-ordinates, and devised a 
Oirve, wth related Dinction, all of which are 
named from him. 

WEIGEL. BRecHT. 

WEIL^ vtl, (1) Guitav (1808-89), German 


orientalist, professor of Oriental Languages 
at Heidelberg, wrote on Mohammedan 
history, and translated the Arabian Nights 
(1837-41). 

(2) Simone (1903-43), French philosoph- 
ical writer, born in Paris, taught philo-^ 
Sophy in schools at Le Puy, Bourges and St 
Quentin, but interspersed this with periods 
of hard manual labour on farms and at 
tlie Renault works in order to experience 
working people’s life. In 1936 she served in 
the Republican forces in the Spanish Civil 
War. In 1941 she settled in Marseilles, 
where she befriended the Dominican, Father 
Perrin, who introduced her to Gustave 
Thibon and their joint influence was the 
crucial experience of her short life. A deep 
mystical feeling for the Catholic faith, yet a 
profound reluctance to join an organized 
religion is at the heart of most of her writing 
whidi, posthumously published, includes 
La Pesanteur et la Grice (1947 ; trans. 1952), 
Attente de Dieu (1950; trans. 1951), The 
Notebooks (1952-55; trans. 1956), in 
Oppression and Liberty (trans. 1959). She 
escaped to the United States in 1942 and 
worked for the Free French in London, 
before her death at Ashford, Kent. See 
Memoir by J. M. Perrin and G. Thibon 
(1952; trans. 1953), and studies by M. M. 
Davy (trans. 1951), E. W. F. Tomlin (1954), 
and Sir R. Rees, Brave Men (1958). 

WEILL, Kurt, vil (1900-50), German com- 
poser, bora m Dessau. He studied under 
Humperdinck and Busoni, achieved fame 
with Die Dreigroschenoper, a modernization 
of Gay’s Beggar's Opera, in 1928. A refugee 
from the Nazis, he settled in the U.S.A. in 
1934. In all his works, Weill was influenced 
by the idioms of jazz, but his later operas and 
musical comedies, ail of which contain an 
element of social criticism, did not repeat the 
success of the first. 

WEIMAR, Marguerite Josephine. See 
George, Mllb. 

WEINBERGER, Jaromir, vfn'ber-ger (1896- 
), C^h composer, bora in Prague, 
studied under Re^, and from 1922 to 1926 
was professor of Composition at Ithaca 
Conservatory, New York, and settled in the 
U.S.A. in 1939. He wrote theatre music, 
orchestral works, and four operas, on one of 
which, Schwanda the Bagpiper (1927), his 
fame chiefly rests. 

WEINGARTNER, (Paul) Felix (1863-1942), 
Austrian conductor and composer, born in 
Zatbl, Dalmatia, studied under Liszt, succeed- 
ed Mahler (1908) as conductor of the Yienna 
Court Opera, and later toured extensively in 
Britain and America. His works include 
operas, symphonies, and t/ber das Dirigieren >^ 
(1895). Latterly he lived in Switzerland 
(naturalized, 1931). Sec his autobiographical 
Lebenserinnerungen (trans. 1937 BHffets and 
Rewards), 

WEISMANN, August, vlYman (1834-1914), 
German biologist, bora at Frankfurt-am- 
Main, in 1867 oecame professcMr of Zoology 
at Freiburg* One of his first works vi^ on 
file devehpment of the dipeata. In 18^76"^ 
appeared a series of papm, tranfiated in 
1882 as SmMes in the Theory of Jkoeent^ 
IBs theory of germ-pilasm (We 
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form of neo-Darwinism), expressed in a seriM 
of essays (trans. as Essays upon Heredity and 
Kindred Biological Problems, 1889-92), raised 
opposition in Britain. He wrote other works 
on evolution. 

WEIZMANN, Chaim, vUs'man (1874-1952), 
Jewish statesman, bom near Pinsk, studied in 
Germany and lectured on chemistry at 
Geneva and Manchester. His complete and 
articulate faith in Zionism played a large 
part in securing the Balfour Declaration of 
1917, by which the Jews were promised a 
national home in Palestine. He was president 
of the Zionist Organization (1920-30, 1935- 
1946), and of the Jewish Agency (from 1929). 
When the state of Israel at last came into 
being in 1948, he became its first president 
(re-elected 1951). See Life by 1. Berlin 
0958)., 

WEIZSACKER, vlts'ek-^, (1) JuUus (1828- 
1889), German historian, bom at Oehringen 
near Heilbronn, professor at Tubingen, 
Strasbourg, Gdttingen and Berlin, edited vols. 
1-6 of the Deutsche Reichstagsakten, 

(2) Karl Heiiirich (18^-99), German 
Protestant theologian, brother of (1), bom at 
Oehringen, became professor at TObingen. 
His most notable work was translated as The 
j^ostolic Age (1894-95). 

W£LaH[,Jolm. See Welsh (2). 

WELCKER. vel'ker, (1) Friedrich Gottlieb 
(1784-1868), German philologist and archae- 
ologist, bom at Griinberg (Hessen), professor 
at Giessen, Gottingen and Bonn, was notable 
for his works on Greek history and literature. 
See Life (188^ by Kekule. 

(2) Karl Ih^or (1790-1869), German 
publicist and politician, brother of (1), bom 
at Oberofleiden (Hessen), was professor at 
Kiel, Heidelberg, Bonn and Freiburg. 
WELENSKY, Sir Roy (1907- ), Rhodesian 
politician, bom at Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 
the son of a Lithuanian-Jew. He worked as 
a store-keeper, a barman and an engine- 
driver, and at eighteen was heavy-weight 
boxing champion of Rhodesia. He was 
elected to the Legislative Council of N. 
Rhodesia in 1938, in 1940 became a member 
of the Executive Council, was knighted in 
1953, aad rose to become in 1956 prime 
minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, of which he was one of the most 
energetic advocates and architects. His 
handling of the constitutional crisis in 
1959 aroused much controversy. Sec The 
Rhodesian, by Don Taylor. 

WraJLES, (George) Orson (1915- ), Ameri- 
can diredor and actor, bom in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. He appeared at the Gate Theatre, 
Dublin, in 1931, returned to America, became 
a radio producer in 1934, and founded the 
Mmury Theatre in 1937. In 1938 his radio 
prodacticm of Wells’s War of the Worlds was 
so realistic that it caused panic in the United 
States. In 1939 he wrote and directed the 
film Citizen Kane, a landmark in cinema 
tedtidm, and thereafter he appeared in 
sevenil memorable Blms, including The 
M0gn0t»nt Ambersons, The Third Man (as 
Hany time), and in the title r51e of Othello, 
Hm nctkig is pemnal, dynamic and onpre- 
dkiabkv as is his direction, but throughout 
he mplays rincere feeling for the theatre. 


London saw Moby Dick, perhaps his most 
effective production, in 1956. See study by 
P. Noble (1956). 

WELLESLEY, welz'li, (1) Arthisr. See 
Wellington. 

(2) Richard Colley Wellesley, 1st Marquis 
(1760-1842), British administrator, bom at 
Dangan Castle^ Co. Meath, became (1781) 
Earl of Momington on the death of his 
father, and was returned to parliament in 
Westminster in 1784. He supported Pitt’s 
foreign policy and Wilberforce^s efforts to 
abolish the slave-trade, and in 1786 became 
a lord of the treasury. In 1797 he was raised 
to the English peerage as Baron WelleiBley 
and made governor-general of India. Udder 
his outstanding administration (1797-1805) 
British rule became supreme in India; Uhe 
influence of France there was extinguished 
with the disarming of its forces in Hyderabad, 
the power of the princes much reduced by me 
crushing (1799) of Tippoo Sahib at Serinjra- 
patam by General Harris, and (1803) of the 
Marathas, with the help of (1), and the 
revenue of the East India Company was mo^ 
than doubled. In 1799 he was given the rank 
of marquis in the Irish peerage. In 1805 he 
returned to England and in 1809 went as 
ambassador to Madrid. On his return he was 
made foreign minister (1809-12), and later 
(in 1821 and 1833) lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
See M. Martin, Despatches of the Marauess 
Wellesley (1840); Wellesley Papers: Life and 
Correspondence (1914); and a Life by G. B, 
Malleson (1889). 

WELLESZ, Egon Joseph, vel'es (1885- ), 

Austrian composer and musicologist, bora 
in Vienna, studied under Schoenberg and 
subsequently became professor of Musical 
History at Vienna, specializing in Byzantine, 
Renaissance and modem music, on all of 
which topics be has written. Exiled from 
Austria by tlie Nazis, he became a research 
fellow at Oxford in 1938, and was lecturer in 
Music there from 1944 to 1948. His works 
include five operas and a quantity of choral 
and chamber music. 

WEUJIAUSEN, JiiUus, yeVhow-z^n (1844- 
1918), biblical scholar, born at Hameln, 
professor at Greifswald (1872). Halle (1882), 
Marburg (1885) and (Jdttingen (1892), 
known for his critical investigations into 
Old Testament history, was the author of 
several works, notably the Prolagomena zur 
Geschichte Israels (1882; trans. as History of 
Israel^%%^, 

WElxmGTON, Arflmr Wellesley, 1st Duke 
of (1769-1852), third of the four surviving 
sons of the Ist Earl of Momin^on, was born 
in Ireland on April 29, 1769. Desultory 
study at Chelsea, Eton, Brussels and a 
militaiy school at Angers led, in 1787, to an 
ensign’s Commission in the 73rd Foot. 
Something of a dilettante, with a weakness 
for scraping on the violin, he transferred to 
the 76th Foot, thence to the 41st, 12th Li^t 
Dragoons and then to the 58th Foot, which 
brought him to Captain’s rank. As A.D.C. 
to two Lords Lieutenant of Ireland imd 
member for Trim in the Irish Pariiament, his 
lack of means forbade immediate marriage 
with Lady Kath^ne Pakenham. Securing 
a nutfority in the 33rd Foot, Welled 9bi 
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himself seriously * to learn the business of a 
regimental officer in his retrospective view 
the foundation of all successful soldiering. 
His brother’s generosity purchased him 
command of the 33rd; and in the 1794 
retreat of the British forces on the £ms he 
displayed great coolness and capacity when 
his regiment formed part of the rearguard. 
He had * learned how things should not be 
done’, and he carefully pi^on-holed the 
lesson. His disillusioned resolve to seek civil 


employment was reversed by his regiment’s 
dispatch to India in 1797; where his brother 
arrived as governor-general within a twelve- 
month. With Napoleon lording it in Egypt, 
Wellesley was dispatched to deal with Tipoo 
Sahib of Mysore, who was speedily cured of 
coquetting with the French. As brigade 
commander under General Harris Wellesley 
did admirable work throughout the Seringa- 
patam expedition and as subsequent admini- 
strator of the conquered territory. His 
campaigns against Holkar and Scindhia saw 
the enemy capital of Poona subjected in 
1803, Mahratta power broken at Ahmednagar 
and hard-fought Assaye, and final victory 
achieved at Argaum. Created K.B. for his 
services, Sir Arthur’s Indian fighting had 
tau^t him caution and the paramount 
importance of sound ‘ logistics ’ — lessons 
that were also carefully pigeon-holed. 
Returning home in 1805, in 1806 he married 
‘ Kitty * Pakenham — who bore him three 
sons and three daughters — and was returned 
M.P. for Rye; becoming Irish Secretary in 
1807. The same ^ear he accompanied the 
Copenhagen eimedition, defeating the Danes 
at Sjaelland. In 1808 the ’ Sepoy General* 
as his detractors termed him, was sent to the 
aid of the Portuguese against the French. 
Defeating Junot at Roli^a, his victory at 
Vimeiro was stultified by his last-minute 
supersession by General Burrard.; at whose 
benest he consented to the fatuous Conven- 
tion of Cintra which spared the French 
unconditional surrender. Wellesley resumed 
his secretaryship; but Moore’s retreat on 
Corunna sent him back, in 1809, to assume 
chief command in the Peninsula. His aim was 
to maintain a tactical defensive within a 
strategical offensive^ until his opponents, 
unco-operative and ill-nourished over long 
and vulnerable supply lines, would be so 
disrupt^ and worn down that they could be 
assailed in detail with complete confidence. 
Tal 5 «vera (July 1809) was nearly a blunder, 
but it was spimily retrieved and the over-all 
plan tenaciously pursued. Salamanca (July 
1812) unequivocally demonstrated the supe- 
rior fighting qualities of the British and their 
Portuguese and German allies; and although 
there were minor setbacks, ultimately the 
French were driven out of Spain and brou^t 
to submission at Toulouse in 1 8 14. Wellesley 
was created G.C.B., and by 1814 had become 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellinrton, K.G., 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, Majsnate of 
Portugal, Spanish Grandee of the First Class, 
and the recipient of the most distinguished 
foreign Orders, including the Golden Flee^. 
A committee of the assembly presented the 
thanks of the House of Commons, which 
awarded him £400,000. With Napoleon’s 


escape from Elba Wellington hastened from 
the Congress of Vienna to take command of 
the scratch force — * an infamous army *, he 
termed it — ^mustered to oppose the Corsican. 
Blficher’s supporting forces having been 
defeated at Ligny, WeUington took up posi- 
tion on the well-reconnoitred field of Water- 
loo; where the French were totally routed on 
June 18, 1 8 1 5. Rewarded with the Hampshire 
estate of Strathfieldsaye, in 1818 the Duke 
joined the Liverpool administration as 
master general of the Ordnance. In 1826 
he was made constable of the Tower, and in 
1827 commander-in-chief, an office in which 
he was confirmed for life in 1842. In 1829 he 
materially assisted in Peel’s reorganization 
of the Metropolitan Police. In general, 
Wellington’s political policy was to refrain 
from weakening established authority and to 
avoid foreign entanglements, since Britain 
never possessed a sufficient army to enforce 
her will. When Canning intervened to bind 
Britain, France and Russia to impose recog- 
nition of Greek autonomy on Turkey, he 
resigned; but with Canning’s death in 1827 
and the collapse of the nebulous Goderich 
administration, the Duke became prime 
minister. His reluctance to oppose the Test 
and Corporation Acts cost him the allegiance 
of Huskisson and the Liberals; while his 
support of Catholic emancipation culminated 
in a bloodless duel with the Earl of Winchil- 
sea. His non-intervention in the East after 
Navarino offended the majority of his party; 
while his opposition to the indiscriminate 
enlargement of the franchise brought wide- 
spread unpopularity — and broken windows 
at Apsley House on the anniversary of 
Waterloo. In the political crisis of 1834 
Wellington again formed a Government; in 
Peel’s temporary absence abroad acting for 
all the secretaries of state. Chosen chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford in 1834, 
with Peel’s return to power in 1841 Wellington 
joined his Cabinet, but without portfolio; 
retiring from public life in 1846. Made lord 
high constable of England, in 1848 he 
organized the militaty in London against the 
Chartists. He was in the procession for the 
opening of the Great Exhibitionf^ of 1851; 
retiring thereafter, as lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports, to Walmer Castle, where he 
passed peacefully away on September 14, 
1852. He was buried in St Paul’s Cathedral 
with the ceremony befitting a brilliant soldier 
and a great servant of the Stat6. See Lives by 
Gleig, Stocqueler, Brialmont, W. H. Fitchett 
(1911), Sir H. Maxwell (1899, new ed. 1914), 
Fortescue (1925), Guedalla (1931), M. 
Wellesley (1937), R. Aldington (1946); his 
dispatches (ed. Gurwood and by his son, 
1852-67), Greville’s, Stanhope’s, Croker’s. 
Creevy’s and Mrs Aibuthnot’s Memoirs, and 
works cited at Napoleon. 

WELLS, (1) Charles Jeremiah (c. 1800-79). 
English poet, was bom in London, and 
educated at Edmonton. His Stories ofttr 
Nature (1822) were followed in 1824 by the 
biblical drama, Joseph and his Brethren^Y 
which remained unknown imtil Swinburne 
praised it in the Fortnightly (1875). 

(2) Herbert Goam (186^194^, Bng^h 
author, bom in London of lower middle-cUM 
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extraction, was initially apprenticed to a 
draper, but quickly abandoned this for 
teaching and very shortly made his mark in 
journalism and thereafter literature. As 
biologist, journalist, writer, prophet, he 
played a vital part in disseminating the ideas 
which characterized the first quarter of the 
20th century. He had a Dickensian exu- 
berance which spilled over into all sorts of 
activities, and, thou^ much of his writing is 
dated now, there can be no doubt that as a 
generative force in literature he pushed back 
the frontiers of ignorance for a large propor- 
tion of his readers. His scientific romances 
are immensely readable and some of his short 
stories have real impact and lasting beauty. 
Country of the Blind (1911) and Collected 
Short Stories (1927) contain some of his best 
writing; while The Time Machine (1895), 
War of the Worlds (1898) and The Shape of 
Things to Come (1933) show his fecund 
imagination at full strength. In his early 
novels. Wells, as spokesman for the urban 
worker, creates such unforgettable characters 
as Kipps, Mr Polly and Bert Smallways, 
types of the eternal * little man *, pathetic, 
sturdy, comic and heroic. Other novels deal 
with social questions and Ann Veronica 
(1909), Tono-Bungay (1909), and Marriage 
(1912) affected the public opinion of his day 
as radically as did the plays of Bernard Shaw. 
Wells’s preoccupation with utopian ideals — a 
belief that the millennium was coincident with 
the onward march of science-led to scintil- 
lating dissertations such as The Work^ Wealth 
and Happiness of Mankind (1932), but as he 
began to see that science could work for evil 
as well as for good, his faith deserted him, and 
he declined into pessimism. His compen- 
diums of knowledge. The Outline of History 
(1920) and Science of Life (1929-30), written 
in collaboration with his son and Julian 
Huxley, are immense achievements. See 
his autobiography (1934), and studies by 
Nidiolson (1950), Bromc (1951) and Meyer 
(1956). 

(3) Horace (1815-48), American dentist, 
bom at Hartford, Vt, foresaw the value of 
nitrous oxide as an anaesthetic but his 
attemptto demonstrate it at Harvard in 1845 
was a failure and he later committed suicide. 

(4) Sir Tboosas Speooer (1818-9^, English 
surgeoii, bora in St Albans, the first to 
Itfactfse ovariotomy successfully, author of 
Diseases of the Ovaries (1865). 

(I) Jane. See Carlyie (3). . 

(2) John (e. 1568-1622), Presbytman divine 
bom at Ooniston, Dumfriesshire, imprisoned 
and .banished by James Vf , and ancestor of 
(1). ^ Life by J. Young (1866). 

W&TE, Bcned&t. See Wetzek. 

WEl^SS, Ernneis Weniyas Caiaiterii 
Earl of, weerme (1818-1914), British politician, 
bora m Edinburgh, promoter of the volun- 
teer movement (1859 onwards), and of the 
Nationalltfile Association. , ^ . 

vmmBSaUkm^ St (c. 90 J- 935 ), duke and 
l^iron Mhemta, * good king Wcnoeslas % 
, leodved a OtxMtm educatioii and after the 
deadi of his fadior enoomwd Christianity 
InEoliemhi^ ai^inst the whihes of his mother, 
f^bably at her instigatioii, as well as for die 
laet timt be had put lus docdiy tinder the 


rotection of Germany, he was murdered by 
is brother Boleslaw. 

WENCESLAUS (1361-1419). son of Charles 
IV, was crowned king of Bohemia 1 363, king 
of the Romans 1376 (deposed 1400). 
WENTWORTH, (1) Charles Watson. See 
Rockingham. 

(2) Thomas. See Strafford. 

(3) WllUam Charles (1793-1872). Austrahan 

statesman, born on Norfolk Island, took 
part in the expedition which explored the 
Blue Mountains in 1813 before he went to 
England to study at Cambridge. When 
calm to file bar in 1822 he had alr^dy 
published his classic Statistical Account of the 
British Settlements in Australasia (1119). 
A staunch protagonist of self-government, 
which he made the policy of his newspaper 
The Australian (established 1824), he founded 
Sydney university in 1852. \ 

^RPEL, Franz, verfel (1890-1945),. Afist- 
rian- Jewish author, born at Prague, lived^in 
Vienna until 1938, when he moved to France, 
whence he fled from the Nazi occupation in 
1940 to the U.S.A. His early poems and 
plays were expressionistic; he is best known 
for his novels, two of which were translated 
as The Forty Days of Musa Dagh (1934) and 
The Song of Bernadette (1941). 
WERGELAND, Henrik Arnold, ver’gedan 
(1808-45), Norwegian poet, dramatist and 
patriot, now remembered more for his lyrics 
than for his efforts in the cause of Norwegian 
nationalism. 

WERNER, (I) Abraham Gottlob (175(V-18I7). 
German geologist, born at Wehrau in Silesia, 
teacher at Freiburg in Saxony from 1775, 
one of the first to frame a classification of 
rocks, gave name to the Wcrncriim or 
Neptunian theory of deposition, which he 
advocated in controversy with J. Hutton 
(Q-v.). 

(2) Alfred (1866-1919), Swiss chemist, born 
at MOlhausen, Alsace, professor in Zfinch 
from 1893, was notable for his researches on 
isomerism and the complex salts, and a 
Nobel prizeman in 1913. 

(3) O^riedrich Li^wig) Zadiarlas (1768- 
1823), German romantic dramatist, born at 
Konigsberg. His chief works are Die Sdhne 
des Thais (1803), Das Kreue an der Ostsee 
(1804) and Martin Luther (1806). A convert 
to C^itholicism, he died a priest at Vienna. 
See Cirlyle’s Miscellanies; also studio by 
Hankarocr (1926), Carow (1933), and his 
diaries efi. Floeck (1939-40). 

WESLEY, (1) Charles (1707-88), English 
hymn-writer and evangelist, brother (?)♦ 
bora at Epwortb, Lines, studied at Oirist 
Church, Oxford, where he formed {J729) a 
small group known as the Oxford mclhodists, 
later joined by (2). Ordained in 1735, he 
accompanied (2) to Georgia as secretary to 
Ogtefiiorpe, returning to England in 1736. 
He was the indefatigable lieutenant of his 
greater brother; after his conversion on 
May 21, 1738, he wrote over 6500 hymns, 
ittwding ‘ Jesu, Lover of my spifi % Love 
divine, idl loves excelling *, and O, for a 
thousand tongues to sing*. He marricu 
Sarah Gwynite in 1749. See Lives by f* 
Jackson (184M9), J. T«lft>rd(l8«6) and F. L. 
Wiseman (1933). 
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(2) John (1703-91), English evangelist and 
rounder of methodism, was born June 17 
son of the rector of Epworth. In 1720 he 
^ssed from the Charterhouse to Christ 
Churoi, Oxford, and soon began to display 
an extraordinary conscientiousness and an 
ordained deacon 
1728, and in 1726 became 
of Lincoln and Greek lecturer. In 
1727 he left Oxford to assist his father, but 
r^umed as tutor in 1729. He became leader 
of a small dedicated group which had gathered 
round his brother Charles (q.v.), called 
derisively methodises, a name later adopted 
by John for the adherents of the great 
evangelical movement and denomination 
which was its outgrowth. In 1730 James 
Hervey and George Whitefield (q.v.) joined 
the group. On his father’s death (1735), 
accompanied by Charles and followed (1738) 
by Whitefield, he undertook a mission to 
Georgia, being then a rigid high-churchman. 
But ^ents were to work a complete change 
in him. His ecclesiastical intolerance pro- 
duced strife and, after an unfortunate love- 
affair with a Miss Hopkey, he returned to 
England (1738). Influenced by Moravians on 
the voyage out, he met Peter Bdhler, and 
attends society meetings, at one of which, 
held in Aldersgate Street (May 24), he 
experienced a dramatic conversion, and 
methodism, in its true sense, was born. The 
sweeping aside of ecclesrastical traditions, 
the rejection of apostolical succession, the 
ordination with his own hands of presbyters 
and bishops, the final organization of a 
separate church, were all logically involved 
in what took place that night. The clergy 
closed their pulpits against Wesley; this 
intolerance, Whitefleld’s example, and the 
needs of the masses drove him into the open 
air at Bristol (1 739). There he founded the 
first methodist chapel. He preached in, and 
bought, the ruinous Foundry in Moorfields, 
London, methodist anniversaries sometimes 
being reckoned from this event; the Foundry 
was for long the headquarters of methodism 
in the capital. During his itinerary of half a 
century, 10,000 to 30,000 people would wait 
patiently for hours to hear him. He gave his 
strength to working-class neighbourhoods; 
hence the mass of his converts were colliers, 
miners, foundrymen, weavers, spinners, 
fishermen, artisans, yeomen, and day- 
labourers in towns. His life was frequently 
in danger, but he outlived all persecution, and 
the itineracies of his old age were triumphal 
processions from one end of the country to 
the other. During his unparalleled apos- 
tolate he travelled 250,000 miles and pteached 
40,000 sermons. Yet he managed to do a 
prodigious amount of literary work, and 
produced grammars, extracts from the 
classics, histories, abridged biographies, 
collections of psalms* hymns and tunes, his 
own sermons and journals, and a magazine. 
His works were so popular that he made 
£30,000, whidi he distributed in charity 
during his life. He founded an orpham’ 
home at NewcasBe, charity schools in 
London, and a dispensary in Bristol. We8le;y 
broke with the Moravians in 1745, and his 
acc^ance of ^ Arminian theology led to 


divergences with Whitefield in 1741, a 
separate organization of Calvinistic metho- 
dists under the Countess of Huntingdon 
(q[.v.), and to an acute controversy (1769-78) 
with Toplady. Under his direction the 
conference in 1770 adopted resolutions which 
further provoked the indignation of his 
Calvinistic friends— that the heathen could 
be saved if they feared God and worked 
righteousness. The ordination of 1784 
brought the final break with Anglicanism. 
He was reluctant to organize a separate 
church, but showed peculiar talent in doing 
so, availing himself of circumstances and 
suggestions. The keynote of his career was 
that the people must be saved. In 1751 he 
married the widow Mary Vazeille, who 
deserted him in 1776. He died March 2, 
1791. His Journal was edited (8 vols. 1909- 
1916), by N. Cumock. See Lives by R. 
Southey (1820), J. Wedgwood (1870), J. 
Telford (1886; new ed. 1953), L. Tycrmwi 
(6th ed. 1890), J. H. Overton (1891), W. H. 
Fitchett (1906), C. T. Winchester (1906), J. S. 
Simon (1921-34); his Letters (1931); and 
a book on the family by G. J. Stevenson 
(1876). 

(3) Samuel (1766-1837), English organist 
and composer, born in Bristol, son of (1). 
One of the most famous organists of his day, 
he was an early and ardent enthusiast for 
J. S. Bach. Though a Roman Catholic (to 
the displeasure of his father and uncle), 
he wrote also for the Anglican liturgy, leaving 
a number of fine motets and anthems, 
including In Exitu Israel His natural son 
Samuel Sebastian (181(3-76), bom in London, 
was a brilliant cathedral organist. 

WESSEL, ves'el (1) Horst (1907-30), German 
national socialist, born at Bielefeld, composer 
of the Nazi anthem * Die Fahne Hoch ’, 
known as the Horst Wessel song. 

(2) Johan, or Wessel Harmens Gansfort 
(1420-89), Dutch pre-Reformation reformer 
and theologian, born at Groningen. 

WESSON, Daniel Baird (1825-1906), Ameri- 
can gunsmith, devised a new type of repeating 
mechanism for small-arms in 1854 and 
founded the firm of Smith and Wesson at 
Springfield, Mass., in 1857. 

WEST, (1) Benjamin (1738-1820), English 
painter, corn in America at Sprin^eld, Pa., 
showed early promise, was sent on a spon- 
sored visit to Italy, and on his return journey 
was induced to settle in lx>ndon (1763). 
George III was his patron for 40 years. The 
representation of modem instead of classical 
costume in his best-known picture The Death 
of General Wolfe was an innovation in 
English historical painting. See Life by 
H. E. Jackson (Philadelphia 1900). 

(2) Mae (1892- ), American film 

actress, bom in Brooklyn, specialized in 
flamboyant rdles, and gave name to an 
airman's pneumatic life-jacket which, when 
inflated, was considered to give the wearer die 
generous bosom for which she herself was 
noted. 

(3) Rebecca, pen-name (taken from IbsenV^ 

RoimerMo/ifi) of Mrs H. M. Anivsns, ade 
aeUy babel FaMriM (1892- )* Bi^ 

novdist and critic. Bom in Kerry, educated 
in Edinburgh, she was Ux a^oit on ^ 
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stage but turned to journalism. Her alert 
observation, style and wit made her work 
notable, as in Black Lamb and Gre^ Falcon 
(1942), an account of Jugoslavia in 1937. 
Novels include The Judge (1922), The Thinking 
Heed (1936) and The Fountain Overflows 
(1957). Studies arising from the Nuremberg 
war trials were The Meaning of Treason (1947) 
and A Train of Powder (1955). 

WESTBURY, Richard BetheU, Baron (1800- 
1873), English judge, was bom at Bradford^ 
on>Avon. In 1823 called to the bar, he 
became solicitor-general in 1852, attorney- 
general in 1856, and in 1861 lord chancellor, 
with the title of Baron Westbury. He pro- 
moted measures of law reform, but failed to 
carry his schemes for codifying the statutes 
and for combining law and equity- He was 
noted for sarcastic sayings. See Lives by 
T. A. Nash (1888) and by his son Arthur 
(1903). 

WESTCOTT, Brooke Foss (1825-1901), Eng- 
lish scholar, bom near Birmingham, was an 
assistant-master at Harrow 1852-69, then a 
canon of Peterborough, regius professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge in 1870, canon of 
Westminster in 1883, and in 1890 Bishop of 
Durham. He helped to prepare the revised 
version (1881) of the New Testament and, 
with F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the 
Original Greek (1881). See Lives by A. 
Westcott (1903) and J. Clayton (1906). 

WESTERMARCK, Edvard Alexander, ves'Ur- 
mark (1862-1939), Finnish social philosopher, 
bom at Helsinki, was lecturer on sociology 
there, professor of sociology in London, 
wrote a History of Human Marriage (5th ed. 
1925), The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas (1906-08), Christianity and 
Morals (1939), books on Morocco, and an 
autobiography (trans. from Swedish 1929). 

WESTINGHOUSE, George (1846-1914), 
American engineer, bom at Central Bridge, 
N.y., gave name to an air-brake for railways, 
which he invented (1868), and a company 
(now a corporation), which he founded for 
the manufacture of this, and other appliances. 
He was a pioneer in the use of alternating 
current for distributing electric power. 
See Life by H. G. Prout (1922). 

WESTMACOTT, (1) Sir Richard (1775-1856), 
English sculptor and sculptor’s son, born in 
London, studied at Rome, in 1816 was 
elected R.A., and was knighted in 1837. In 
1827 he became professor of Sculpture at the 
Royal Academy. 

(2) Richard (1799-1872), ^n of (1), also 
a sculptor, studied in Italy 1820-26, became 
F.R.S. and R.A., and succeeded his father as 
professor of Sculpture. He wrote a Handbook 
of Ancient and Modern Sculpture (1864). 

^THFRELL, Elizabeth. See Warner (4). 

WETSTEIN, or Wettstein, Johann Jakob, 
vet'shtin (1693-1754), Swiss scholar, was bom 
in Basel. Charged with heresy in the pre- 
paration of his famous text. Novum Testa- 
mentum Graecum (1751-52), and his Prolego- 
mena (173(B; be left Basel, and was appointed 
(1733). to the chair of church history in the 
Remonstrants* college at Amsterdam. See 
im by C. L. Hulbert-Powell (1938). 

WETTA CH, Adrien. See Crock. 

WETIB. SeeDEWETTE. 


WETZER, Heinrich Josef, vets'ir (1801-53), 
German scholar, bom at Anzefahr, Hesse, 
editor with Benedikt Welte of the great 
Roman Catholic theological encyclopaedia 
(12 vols. 1846-60; revised ed. 1882-1903), 
became professor of Oriental Philology at 
Tubingen in 1830. 

WEYDEN, Rogier van der, vVden (1400-64), 
Flemish religious painter, was bom at 
Toumai, and by 1436 was official painter to 
the city of Bmssels. Influenced, and possibly 
taught, by the Van Eycks, he himself was the 
teacher of Hans Memling. See studies by 
Friedlander (1924) and Destr6e (Paris 1930). 
WEYER. See Wier. j 

WEYGAND, Maxima, vay-ga (1867- ), 

French soldier, born in Bmssels, trainlpd at 
St Cyr and became a cavalry officen^and 
instmctor. As chief of staff to Foch (1914- 
19231, he rendered admirable service, bqt as 
chief of staff of the army (1931-35) he\was 
gravely handicapped by his lack of experi^ce 
as a field commander. In 1940 his employ- 
ment of an outmoded linear defence to hold a 
penetration in depth completed the rout of the 
French army. A prisoner of the Germans, 
and later of the French provisional govern- 
ment, he was allowed to retire into obscurity. 
See his memoirs Recalled to Service (1952). 
WEYL, Hermann^ vll (1885- ), German- 

bom mathematician, born at Elmshorn, 
Schleswig-Holstein, was professor of Mathe- 
matics at Zurich (1913), Gdttingen (1930-33) 
and from 1933 at Princeton, N.J. He made 
important mathematical contributions to 
relativity physics and the philosophy of 
mathematics. 

WEYMAN, Stanley John, way' min (1855- 
1928), English novelist, born at Ludlow, 
studied at Oxford, and became a barrister. 
He made himself popular with A Gentleman 
of France (1893), Under the Red Robe (1894) 
and other historical romances. 

WH ALLEY, Edward (d. 1675?), English 
regicide, fought at Marston Moor and 
Naseby, was a member of the court which 
tried Charles I, and was one of those who 
signed the king’s death warrant. At the 
Restoration he fled to New England with his 
son-in-law William Goffe (q.v.) and remained 
in hiding till his death. 

WHARNCLIFFE, Janies Arcbibald Stuart 
Wortl^ Mackenzie, 1st Baron (1776-1845), 
British statesman, grandson of the 3rd Earl 
of Bute, served in the army, entered parli- 
ament in 1797, and was made a peer in 1826. 
A Tory, he opposed Catholic emancipation, 
but helped to "pass the Reform Bill; he 
opposed Peel’s Free Trade. In 1841 he was 
nresident of the council. 

WHARTON, (1) Edith, nie Jones (1862-1937), 
American analytical novelist, bom in New 
York, married in 1885, and published her 
first stories, The Greater Inclination, in 1899. 
Of her novels, Ethan Frome (191 1) is regarded 
as her greatest. The Age of Innocence (1920) 
and Old New York (1924) were each awarded 
the Pulitzer prize. See her A Backward 
Glance (1934), and Life by M. J. Lyde (I960). 

(2) Philip, Duke of W^on (1698-1731), 
son of (3), was given an Irish dukedom m 
1718 for his support of the government in 
the Irish House of Peers, but in England set 
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up an opposition political paper, the True 
Briton (1723-24). While travelling in Europe 
he accepted the Garter from the Pretender at 
Rome, assumed the title of Duke of Northum- 
berland, and fought for Spain, for which he 
was convicted of high treason in his absence 
and deprived of his estates. He died in a 
Bemardine convent near Tarragona. See 
Life by L. Melville (1913). 

(3) Thomas, 1st Marquis of Wharton (1648- 
1714), father of (2), Whig statesman, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland (1708-10), was created 
earl in 1706 and marquis in 1714. He is 
remembered as author of the satirical anti- 
catholic ballad Lilliburlero, set to music by 
Purcell, which Wharton boasted to have 
* sung king James out of three kingdoms *. 
WHATELY, Richard (1787-1863), English 
archbishop of Dublin, born in London, in 
1805 entered Oriel College, Oxford, and in 
1811 was elected a fellow. He became a 
college tutor and rector of Halesworth, and 
for the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana wrote 
what he afterwards expanded into treatises 
on Logic (1826) and Rhetoric (1828). In 
1825 he was appointed principal of St Alban*s 
Hall, in 1829 professor of Political Economy, 
and in 1831 archbishop of Dublin. A 
founder of the Broad Church party, he 
opposed the Tractarian movement, supported 
Catholic emancipation, and laboured for 
unsectarian religious instruction. His caustic 
wit, abrupt manners and fearless outspoken- 
ness brought him no little unpopularity. 
See the rambling Memoirs by W. J. Fitz- 
patrick (1864) and the Life by Miss E* Jane 
Whately (1866). 

WHEATLEY, Henry Benjamin (1838-1917), 
English bibliographer and scholar, born at 
Chelsea, became clerk to the Royal Society 
(1861-79) and assistant-secretary (1879-1908) 
to the Society of Arts. He was one of the 
founders of the Early English Text Society, 
WHEATON, Henry (1785-1848), American 
jurist, bom at Providence, R.I., in 1812-15 
edited the National Advocate in New York, 
where for four years he was a justice of the 
Marine Court, and from 1816 to 1827 
reporter for the Supreme Court. In 1827-35 
he was chargi d'affaires at Copenhagen, and 
in 1835-46 minister at Berlin. His most 
important work was Elements of International 
Law (1836, with many later editions). 
WHEATSTONE, Sir Charles (1802 75), 
English physicist, bom in Gloucester, first 
became known as a result of experiments on 
sound. He invented the concertina (1829). 
He became professor of Experimental 
Philosophy at King's College, London (1834), 
and F.R.S. (1836). In 1837 he and W. F. 
Cooke took out a patent for an electric 
telegraph. In 1838, in a paper to the Royal 
Soemty, he explained the principle of the 
stereoscope (see Brewstek). He invented a 
sound magnifier for which he introduced the 
term microphone, Wheatstone’s Bridge, a 
device for the comparison of electrical re- 
sistances, was brought to notice (though not 
invented) by him. He was knighted in 1868. 
WHEEIr, (1) Sir Charles (1892- 
Engli^ sculptor, bom at Codsall, Stafford- 
shire, studi^ at the Wolverhampton Art 
School and the Royal College of Art, and is 


noted for his portrait sculpture and his 
decorative sculptures on monuments and 
buildings, e.g. South Africa House and the 
Jellicoe Memorial Fountain in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Elected R.A. in 1940, he 
was created C.B.E. in 1948, and in 1956 was 
elected president of the Royal Academy. 
He was Giighted (K.C.V.O.) in 1958. 

(2) Shr Robert Eric Mortimer (1890- ), 

British archaeologist, was bom in Glasgow. 
In 1924 he became director of the National 
Museum of Wales. In 1 926 he was appointed 
keeper and secretary of the London Museum 
where he remained until 1944. In 1945 he 
led the Government mission from India to 
Iran and Afghanistan. On his return he 
became professor of the Archaeology of 
the Roman Provinces at the University of 
London, and secretary of the British Aca- 
demy. His many works include Archaeology 
from the Earth (1954), Rome Beyond Imperial 
Frontiers (1954) and the autobiographical 
Still Dming (1955). 

WHEWELL, WiiUam (1794-1866), English 
scholar, bora, a joiner’s son, at Lancaster, 
became a fellow and tutor of Trinity. In 
1820 he was elected F.R.S., in 1828-32 was 
professor of Mineralogy, and in 1838-55 
professor of Moral Theology. In 1841 he 
became Master of Trinity, and in 1855 
vice-chancellor. He died after a fall from 
his horse. His knowledge was encyclopaedic, 
with all the defects of an encyclopaedia. 
His works included History of the Inductive 
Sciences (1837), Elements of Morality (1855), 
and other writings on the tides, electricity and 
magnetism, besides translations of Goethe’s 
Hermann and Dorothea^ Grotius’s Rights of 
Peace and War and Plato. See Life by 
Todhunter (1876); Life and Correspondence 
by Stair Douglas (1881). 

WHICHCOTE, Beniamin (1609-83), English 
philosopher and theologian, a Cambridge 
Platonist, born at Stoke in Shropshire, 
became in 1644 Provost of King’s, but lost 
this office at the Restoration. Discourses 
(1701-07) and Moral and Religious Aphorisms, 
collected from his MSS. (1703), are all his 
works; but he exerted great influence on 
pupils and contemporaries. 

WHIPPLE, George Hoyt (1 878- ), Ameri- 

can pathologist, a graduate of Yale and 
Johns Hopkins, in 1921 became professor of 
Pathology at Rochester. In 1934 he shared 
with Minot and Murphy the Nobel prize for 
medicine, as a result of their researches on 
the liver treatment of anaemia. 

WHISTLER, (1) James Abbott McNeill (1834- 
1903), American artist, born at Lowell, 
Mass., spent five years of his boyhood in 
St Petersburg, where his father, an engineer, 
was engaged on a railway project for the tsar. 
Returning home, he studied fot for the army 
at West Point but failed his exams, and after 
a fruitless year with the Coast Survey he loft 
America, never to return, and went to study 
art in Paris. His teacher, Gleyre, had little 
influence on his subsequent work, but he was 
deeply impressed by Courbet and later bv the 
newly-discovered Hokusai (q.v.), and he 
exhibited at the Salon des rifusis. He began 
spending more and more time in London; 
when his mother came over from the U.S.A, 
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in 1343 it became the oeatre of his activities, 
and he became celebrated as a portraitist 
Ruskin^s vitriohc criticiBm of hts contribu* 
tioas to the Grosvenor Gallery exhibitioa of 
1377, aoGusina him of * flingiag a pot of paint 
in the publkrs face *, provoked the famous 
la#8uit in which Whistler was awarded a 
farthing damages. His fedings on the 
subject are embodied in his Gentle Art of 
Enemies (1890), a witty and divertmg 
piece m prose writing. A recalcitrant lebd 
at a time whmi the sentimental Victorian 
suhiect picture was still Ae rigueur, Whistler 
conceived his paintings, even the portraits, 
as eaperiments in colour harmcmy and tonal 
efida; die famous portrait of his mother, 
now in the Louvre, was originally exhibited 
at the Royal Academy as An Arrangement in 
Grey and Blacky and evening scenes such as 
the well-known impression of Battersea 
Bridge (Tate Gallery) were called * nocturnes % 
If there was little einphasis on drau^tsman- 
ship in his painting technique, the reverse is 
true of his iddiings, whicii are among the 
most peribct examples in that medium, 
especially his * Thames ’ set, which succeed 
in imparting beauty to some unpromising 
parts of we London riverside. Witty, 
argumentative, and quick to take offence, 
theatrical in his manner and often dressed 
like the cartoonist's stock artist-tVpe, Whistler 
epitomized the description * bohemian * and 
this acUtod to his renown. His painting style, 
individual and personal as it was, did not 
evoke wide imitation and cannot be said to 
have initiated or belonged to any particul^ 
sdhool or * -ism *, but his ettmings were 
muulated by a host of followers, none of 
whom succeeded in capturing his spontaneity 
and chann. See studies by J. Laver (1938), 
J. W. Lane (N.Y. 1942) and H. Pearson 
(1952). 

(2) Rex (1905-44), EngUsh artist. He 
studied at the Slade Sdiool, and excelled 
in the rendering of mghteenth-century life, 
ortiammit and architecture, particularly in 
book illustration (e.g. a fine edition of 
GtdUvmr^s Travels in 1930), murals <e.g. in the 
Tate Gallery) and designs for the theatre and 
ballet. See the biogrsidiy (1948) by his 
bf)0llim Laijnmiioa,the.poet and designer^ also 
stub by L« Whlith»*and R. Ptilier (1960). 
WiQSI^, WiBiaai (1667-1752), Englirii 
ctagyman and martunnaticiaii, bom at 
Norton leetoty Jn Leicerteivhkfb, became in 
1693 « fisBow ts€ Ctee Camtni^ 

dumlahi w die Bilhtm of Nor^db, and in 
14i9trtijcliar of Lowestollu Wntnearyef Ht$ 
JEMI CI6^ altenito, and hi 1703 

Im'hecamel^gsaalaii pepfitcsor at Cambrichte* 
Ppr Ariante he wifi n 1710 expelled from 

life hi LomS^ naSSS^d m one mtrtmr^ 
after aaoffier. His trsnrtation of Josepbus 
beeMmosni work. See hit wtumaical 
1749-50). 

J, ioMii (1820-95). English 
!K nod ime b^ 

0 f^n: dSvennnnh. He started tbe 
Megimer, WhMeer^e Clergymatts 
BndkseUer in 1858. and 1868 
*e Ahmmae^ by nmsm his name it 




WHriBffidhB, Samael (1758-1819, Ensdah 
poUtidanu son of Saaniei (1720-9^ founder 
of tbe famcnis brewing firm, from Eton 
passed to Oxford, and m 1790 entered par- 
liament The intimate friend of Fox, und^ 
Pitt he was leader of the Opposition, and in 
1805 headml the attack on Melvxlle. He 
c ommi tted suidde while insane. 

WHUBY, Daniel (1638-1726). Englhh divine, 
bom at RUshden near H^am Ferrers; 
became in 1664 a fdlow of Trinity College. 
Oxford, jorebendary of Salisbury in 1668, and 
rector of St Edmimd's tiiere in 1672. After 
attadkingpoperyhetumedin 1683 to seeking 
a basis of union with the Dissentcrsi his 
Protestant keeoncUer was publidy bu tM at 
Oxford. His Last Jkoughts appeared in 1 727. 
WHITE, (1) Ethelbert (1891- ), Ed 

artist bom at Islewortb. painted n. 
water-colours of the English scene, and \ 
engraved for book illustration. Hts won 
represented in London in the Tate Ga 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

(2) Sk George Stuart (1835-1912), Britkh 
soldier, field-marshal (1^3), O.M. (1905), 
received the Victoria Cross in the Afghan 
campaign of 1879-80. Commander-in-chief 
in India in 1893-98, he defended Ladysmith 
in 1899-1900, and was governor of Gibraltar 
080^). See Life V Sir M. Durand 

^ (3) GBbert (1720-93), English clergyman 
and naturalist, bora at Selborae In Hamp- 
shire, in 1744 obtained a fellowship at Ond 
College, Oxford, in 1747 took orders, in 1752 
became junior proctor, and in 1758 obtained 
the sinecure college living of Moreton 
Pinkney, Northants. From 1755 he lived 
uneventfully at Selborae as curate of that 
or a neighbouring parish. His cbarming 
Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne 
(1 789) hat become an English classic. Among 
its countless editions are those of Jesse (1851), 
Buckland (1875), Bell (1877), Jefferies (1887), 
Burroughs (1895)j Bowdler Sharpe (190[}). 
See his Life and Letters (1901) by R. Holt- 
White, Journals ed. Johnson (1931), and Life 
by W. S. Scott (1950). 

(4) Hsiuy (1785-1806), English poet, 
bora in Nottingbam,. in 1803 published 
Clifton Grove, ’vriuch bipi^t him the friend- 
ship of Southey and me Rev. Charles 
Simeon, throutfi whom he became a sizar of 
St John^s CoUege, Cambridge. Heovotaxcd 
his strength and died of consumption. 
Soutiw edited his Benudns (1807). 

(5) Sonmik Bbmm (1775-1841), theological 

writer, was bomat Seville of mi Irish Otiholic 
fan^. OfdiilBedapriertinl799,helort 
faith* and. coming ijs 1810 to Londom eihied 
a monw pap^ ^ 

received an Bum pmmon of 

tutor to Loni Hedand's scm 1815-14 and 
was admirted to AiipgScao ^ 
tutor in Wliaarty^gdmifiy^a^ 
bvd fled to livmool on adopthig Unitarian 
views. He cootribi^ to the Quarteriy and 
Wasntdneter, edited the short-lived 

wrote Lattm from Smdn (1822), 

one nottAemmet, mad Death'. 

See Ilia Autobiompttby (ll^. 

FM (lin^tOW, .Afnarican ctaema 
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ftctress, bom in Oleii Ridge, Md^jr began her 
fito € 81 ^ m 1910, and as die bmine of 
Pergr (1914), 7%e ExpUfits of 

&C., made an enormous rotation as 
w» wponent par axcoiiance of me type of 
Mfial film ikipularty known as tim ^cliff- 
bangw *. Havkig been a trapeae artist before 
entering films, she was abli to perform tto 
necmnary dangerous * stunts ’ hersdf. 

(“ih Richard Grant (1821--8S), American 
S^dcespearean scholar, bom in New York, 
after studying medicine and law, became a 
journalist. His Shakespearean studies include 
ccdtdsms on X. Payne CQmer*s folio MS. 
e^dations (1852) and two editions <1857- 
1855, 1883) of the wcnrks. Other woriu are 
Words and their Uses (1 870), Everyday English 
(1881), and Englemd Without and Within 
(1881). His smi, Stmtfofd (1853-1906), was 
an eminent architect who doBigned a number 
of j^blic buildings in New York. 

(B) Wtittani Hale, pseud. Mark Rutherford 
(1831-1913), English writer, was bom at 
Bedford, the son of WilUam White (1797- 
1882), booksdler, and doorkeeper (1850-80) 
to the House of Commons (see his Inner Lue 
of the House of Commons^ 1897). In 1848-51 
Hale White qualified at dheshunt and New 
College for the Omgregational ministry, but, 
expelled for his views on inspiration, became 
a journalist and miscellaneous writer. His 
translation of Spinoza's Ethic (1883 ; new ed. 
1894) was published under his own name but 
he owed his literary eminence to the series of 
novels. The Autobiogmphy of Mark Rather* 
ford (1881), Mark Rutherford*s Deliverance 
(1885), and The Revolution in Tbnfier’s Lane 
(1887), 'edited by Reuben S9iapcott\ See 
studies by C. M. Maclean (1955) and I. Stock 

WHllWIRLD, Georae (1714-70), English 
evangelist, one of the founders of Methodism, 
was bom in the Bell Inn, Gloucester. At 
eighteen he entered as sondtor Pembroke 
Colley, Oxford. The Weslqys had already 
laid the foundations of Methodism at Oxford , 
and Whitefidd became an enthusiastic 
evangelist took deacon's orders in 1736, 
•nd preadild hit first sermon in the Crypt 
Churdb, Otomester. In 1738 he followed 
Wesley in Georgia, feturnmg to be admitted 
orders, and to eoiket funds for an 
ormumdig* Therdigiouslevdoftheagewas 
low, nild Whltefieid was actively opposed by 
Mt fellow churdimefi. But when the parish 
pulpits were denied him he preached m the 
opsii air. tile first time with great effect on 
iOnilswood Hitt near BristoL His^lifh was 
now epest in constant travel and mcessant 
pteaelingi. About 1741 differences on ore- 
detitotion led 10 hih sepaistion at a rigid 
Cbhhiist fimn Xolm Wemey as an Armlntan. 
Hh supporters now built him a large * Taber- 
nacle* at Moorfields; and hit preadiing 
gathiBiod immeiiao axuSoiices. But he 
fbwided no distinct sect many of his adher- 
ents fiillowing the Gountesa of Hunttniglmi 
(q.T.) in Wmet and ultimatdy helplagto 

and upent Che lest of his ttfb in pmadifaig 


tours tiirough Enfh^d, Scotland and Wribs. 
One of the most famous of these missionary 
Journeys was that whidi he made to Scotland 
in 1741. In that year he married a Welsh 
widow, Mrs James. He set oid for America 
for the last time in 1769, and died near 
Boston. His writings (sennonsJoumaliiNmd 
letterri, with the Memoirs terbr Gilliea fill 
7 vols. (1771-72). See fives by ¥hm 
(1838), Andrews (1864), Harsha (1866), X 
GMstone <1871 and 1900), Tyerman (1876). 
WHITEHEAD, (1) Alfred North (1861-1947), 
English mathematician and idmist philo- 
sopher, bom in London, was educated at 
Sherbeme and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was senior lecturer m Mathemattes 
until 1911. He became professor of Applied 
Mathematics at Imperial College, London 
(1914-24), and of Philosophy at Harvard 
(1924-37), Extmding the Booieian symbolic 
logic in a hi^ly original Treatise on Universal 
A^ebra (1898), he contributed a remarkable 
memoir to the Royal Society, ' Mathematical 
Concepts of the Material World * (1905), and 
profoundly Influenced by Peimo (q.v.) 
collaborated with his former pupil at Tnnity, 
Bertrand Russell (q.v.), in the Principia 
Mathematica (1910-13), the greatest single 
contribution to logic since Aristotle. In his 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures, Process and 
Reality (1929), he attempted a metaphysics 
comprising psychological as well as physical 
experience, with events as the ultimate 
components of reality. Other more ^putar 
works Include Adventures of Ideas (1933) and 
Modes of Thought (1938). He was elected 
F.R.S. (1903), was awarded the first James 
Scott pritn (1922) of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and in 1947 the O.M. See an 
anthology of his works by F. S. C. Northrop 
and M. W. Gross (1953), B. Russell, * White- 
head and Prindpia Mathematica* {Mind 
1948) and studies by D. Emmet (1932;, ed., 
P. A. Schilpp (1941), A. H. Johnston (1950), 
1952), I. Ledm (1958), W. Mays (1959). 

(2) Charlea (181)^2), Engluh poet and 
novelist, was bora in London, the son of 
a wine merchant He devoted himself to 
letters afrer publitiimg The Solitary (1831), a 
poem of rellectioii. His Autobiography of 
Jack Ketch (1834) showed humour, but vriien 
Chapman &, HaU asked him fbr a popular 
book in instatments he dediaed, recom- 
mending young Dickens, who thus began the 
PUdcwick Papers, Wa Richard S&miP 
(1842), earned tiie praises of Didkeas and 
Ross^. WbitehenaweatoititoMc^unie 
In 1857, but died inisemMy,l 0 avteguntiii^^ 
the Spanisk Maprh^e, a dratitlt See 
Qenius» by H. % 

smaU poet * m Jonnsoo's i^rase, was bom. 
m tailor's mu, hi Holbom, was. uppmtlGed 
to a mercer, married a short-lived h&bedle 
witii a fbttuiie of £10,000, lay aOme yean in 
the Fleet fbr tiie non-paytneut of a sum for 
whidi be had stood security, became active 
to ^tki, wm oitoof titohuaiiMMis * monks * 
of Medmenhain Abbey, gnd became depitiy 
traasaieroftiwCliamber. AmoaRlitssilkeB 
aio Stott Dunemi (1733), ' 
and Moiffm (1739), toff ^ 
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publisher was brought before the House of 
Lords. His CoUtcted Worhft edited by E. 
Thompson, appeared in 1777. 

<4) Robert (1823-1905), English inventor, 
at Bolton4e-Moor8, trained as an 
r in Manchester, settled (1856) at 
where he invented the first setf- 
iiing torpedo (186Q. 

(5) WUliam (171S-85), English poet, a 
Cambridge baker’s son, educated at Win* 
diestm* and Clare Hall, a fellow in 1742, 
travelled as tutor to Lord Jersey’s son, 
became in 1755 secretary of the Order of the 
Bath, and in 1757 poet-laureate. He wrote 
tragedies (The Roman Father^ in imitation of 
Comdlle’s Horace^ 1750; Creusa, 1754), 
farces {School for Lovers^ 1762), wistles, dtc. 
WHllELEY. Wll^ (1831-190^, Endish 
merchant, bom at Wakefield, opened m 
1863 what became London’s first department 
store, applied to himself the name of ’ Uni- 
versal Provider*, and was murdered. See 
R. S. Lambert, Tho Universal Provider 

^mlWoCKE, BuMrade (1605-76). EngliA 
lawyer and statesman, bom in London, the 
son of a judge, studied law, sat in the Long 
Parliammit for Great Marlow, and took a 
half-hearted part on the popular side in the 
civil war. He was appointed a commissioner 
of the Great Seal (1^8), but would not act in 
the king’s trial, and was sent as ambass^pr 
to Sweden (1653). Although nominated by 
Richard Oomwell keeper of the Great S^l, 
he was later included in the Act of Oblivion. 
He died at Chilton in Wiltshire. WhitelotAe’s 
Memorials was first published in 1682 m a 
fabified form; better In 1732. , His Journal 
of the Endfossy to Sweden was edited by Reeve 
(1855). See Memoirs by R. H. Whitelocke 

WHTIRMAN. PUid (1890- ), American 

bandleader, boro in Denver, Ckilorado. He 
became famous in the 19208 as a pioneer of 
* sweet style as opposed to the traditional 
’ classical * style jazz. His band employed 
such brilliant exponents of true jazz as Bix 
Beiderbecke, the trumpeter, and Whiteman 
became popularly regarded as the ' inventor ’ 
of jazz itsdf ratlmr tbata of a deviation from 
true Jazz Whiteman was responsible 

for Gershwin’s mEperiments in ’ symphomc 
taz^ commlsskmlng the Rluimody in Blue 
for a concert in New York in 1^. See/surz, 
by Pa id WhUemaa and Mary M<^n^. ^ 

W HITCIF r, John (c. 1530-1604), ^glish 

prelate, aidibishop of Canterbuiy, at 

Grimsby, in 1555 was elected fellow of 
Peteihinise, Cambridge, tocdc orders in IJ^, 
sRd ' rose to be di^ of Lincoln (1571), 

bRfaop of Worcester (1577), archbishop of 

Caatmonr (1583), and privy-councillor 
(I586L He was a great plncalist. He atten- 
ded OoM EliiriMth hi her last mommte, 
and erowiied James 1. With a GalvinitUc 
bias, Wbit^ yet was a champion of cpn- 
fAnrifty; and vindicated the Anglican position 
ttheMtaos. Htsnjne^ourwriUogi 
jdilad for the PaikerSomty <1851-53^ 
flee Wi- V of Hook’s ArMhdwps of Canter- 
^ (m^md Oayton’s fPkit^ and his 

^ I Heary (1866-1935), English 


politician, bom at Halifax, educated at 
Clifton and London Univmity, was Liberal 
M.P. for Halifax 1900-28, ^leaker 1921-28 
during the difficult period which culminated 
.in the general strike, and presided over the 
committee that proposed (1917) WhiUey 
Councils for jomt consultation between 
employers and employees. 

WldrO^, Walt (1819-^2), American poet, 
bom at West Hills, Long Island, N.Y., served 
first in a lawyer’s and then in a doctor’s 
office, and finally in a printer’s. He next 
became an itinerant teacher in country 
schools. He returned shortly to printing, 
and in 1846 became editor or the Broofdyn 
Eagle, This and his other numerous 
engagements were only of short dun 
He seemed unable to find free expression for 
his emotions until he hit upon the curu 
irregular, recitative measures of Leaves of 
Grass (1855), originally a small quarto off 94 
pages, which grew in the seven succeeding 
editions to nearly 400 pages. This, with his 
prose book Specimen Days and Collect, 
constitutes his main life-work as a writer. 
Summoned to tend his brother, wounded in 
the war against the South, he became a 
volunteer nurse in the hospitals of the 
Northern army. The exertion, exposure, and 
strain of those few years left Whitman a 
shattered and almost aged man. About the 
close of the war he received g government 
clerkship; was dismissed by Secretary Harlan 
as the author of ’an indecent book*; but 
almost immediately obtained a similar post. 
In 1873 he Irit Washington for C^amden, 
N J., where he spent the remainder of his life. 
Partially paralysed, he would have fallen into 
absolute poverty but for the help of trans- 
Atlantic admirers. Later on several wealthy 
American citizens liberally provided for his 
simple wants. Whitman set himself the task 
of uplifting into the sphere of poetry the 
whole of modem life and man, omitting 
nothing, concealing nothing. ^ Hence the 
inclusion of subjects at that time tabooed. 
He was in fact an idealist iriw bound himself 
to be a thorott|ffi-gotng realist. A selection 
from Whitman^ W. M. Roribtti appeared 
in 1868 (new ed. 1910), his Complete Writings 
in 1902, Uncollected Poetry and Prose (2 voIbX 
ed. Holloway, in 1922. See books by J. A. 
Symonds (1893), John Burroughs, Kennedy 
(1896), Binns (1^5), B. de Selincourt (1914), 
Fausset (1942), Canby (1943) and R. V. 

m (1765-J825). Affiuku 
invmtor. bom at Watbotouglii. Maaa., wa* 
educated at Yale, vent to Qeoi«ta. aa a 
teadier, trad findlBC a patitm m tbe widow of 
Genenl Oieeiie, raided on her eitate and 
sbidiedlaw. He cotton had at that time to 
be motAy tepwUed from the eced by hand. 

tVUmey let to work to make a^cotton<^. 

R«H»m of hia MMcm ^ranpted to|ira to 
bfAc hito hit workAoii and cteal and copy 
hiamaehhw; hewmttoComueliaatacury 
out Ml hrahdon; but tawwitt in drfence of 
hb ri^ canied off ^ hit iwoitB and 
•SOyOw weed him ^ the atato of Soudi 
bmdiiUk Da Iim he got a.tDWMiaMmt 


nmde a ftHtuim fiy tUi hiMhMtc. car^ out 
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at Whitneyville, Conn. He died at Kcw 
Haven. 

(2) JoiU Daflftlit (1819--9d), American 
geologist, bom at Northampton, Mass., 
graduated at Yale, and in 1840 joined the 
New Hampshire survey. He explored the 
geology or the Lake Superior region, Iowa, 
the upper Missouri, and California, and in 
1855 was made professor in Iowa University, 
in 1860 state geologist of California, and in 
1 865 professor at Harvard. Mount Whitney, 
S. CaL, the highest mountain in the U.S., is 
named after him. 

(3) Waiiam Dwiflht (1827-94), American 
philolo^st, brother of (2), studied at Williams 
and Vale, and in Germany with Roth 
prepared an edition of the Atharva Veda 
Sanhita (1856). In 1854 he became professor 
of Sanskrit at Yale, in 1810 also of Compara- 
tive Philology. He was an office-bearer 
of the American Oriental Society, edited 
numerous Sanskrit texts, and contributed to 
the great Sanskrit dictionary of Bdhtlingk and 
Row (1853-67). He wagM war with Max- 
Mffiier on fundamental questions of the 
science of language. Among his works were 
Material and Form in Language (1872), Life 
and Growth of Language (1876), Essentials of 
English Grammar (1877) and Mixture in 
Language (1881). He was editor of the 1864 
edition of Webster's Dictionary. He was 
also editoiA-chief of the Century Dictionary 
(1889-91).^ 

wmvmsi, John Greeideaf (1807-92), Ameri- 
can C^ker poet and abolitionist, was bora 
near Haverhill. Mass., the son of a poor 
farmer, and obtained education with diffi- 
culty. In 1829 he undertook the editorship 
of the American Manufacturer^ in 1830 of the 
New England Weekly Review, in 1832 of the 
Haverhill Gazette, having published in 1831 
Legends of New England and Moll Pitcher. 
In 1840 he settled at Amesbunr, a village 
near his birthplace. He devoted himself to 
the cause of emancipation, but his anti- 
slavery poems have, like his prose-writings, 
mostly served their purpose. His collection 
In War Time (1864) contains the well-known 
ballad Bamtra Frietchie. A final edition of 
Whittier's poems revised by himself appeared 
in 1888-89. ^ At Sundown was published in 
1892. In his day he was considered second 
only to Longfellow. See monographs by 
S. T. ^kdcard (1895), G. R. Carprater (1903), 
G. K. Lewis (1913). 

WBimNCTON, Rtebaid (c. 1358-1423), 
Bnghsh merdiant, is supposed to have been 
the youngest son of Sir william Whittington 
of rauntiey in Gloucestershire on whose 
death he set out at thirteen for London, and 
apprendoed himself to Sir lohn Fita-Waram, 
a proQierous mercer, whose daughter he 
aiterwards married* We find him a member 
of the Mmers* Company 1392, in 1393 an 

alderaum and sheriff, in 1397 (on the Maya's 
death), 1398, and 1406 Mam of London, 
memm of mliament in }4]6, and m 1419 
for the fourth time mayor. CSiildless, he 1^ 
all his great wealth to charity. Thelegendof 
his cat an acocH^ part of English folklore. 
Uhlucldty ffia 8h»y occurs also in German, 
itaUati, lUiiaias and Dapirii tradition. See 
ModH Mer^mt ^ihe AfftMUs 


(1860) and Besant and Rice's Sir Richard 
Whitting ton (1881). 

WHITIXE. Sir Frimk (1907- ), Englirii 
inventor, from Cambridge went to the R.A.F. 
and so to research on the problems of jet 
propulsion. He successfully developed Uie 
jet engine for aircraft (1941) and became 
government technical adviser on engine 
design (1 946-48). His many honours include 
F.R.S. (1947) and K.B.E. (1948). In 195%the 
U.S.A. awarded him the Franklin medal. 
See his Je/ (1953). 

WHTTWORTO, Sir Joseph (1803-87), English 
engineer and inventor, bora at Stockport, at 
the Exhibition in 1851 exhibited many tools 
and machines. In 1859 he invented a gun 
of compressed steel, with a spiral polygonal 
bore. Created a baronet in 1869, he founded 
Whitworth scholarships for encouraging 
engineering science. He was responsible for 
the standard screw thread named after him. 
WHYMPER, Edward (1840-1911), Eng^sh 
wood-engraver and mountaineer, bora in 
London, was trained as an artist on wood, but 
became even more famous for his mountain- 
eering than for his book-illustrations. In 
1860^ he conquered several hiffierto 
unsealed peaks of the Alps, including the 
Matterhorn. It was during the descent of the 
Matterhorn that four of his party were killed 
in a fall. In 1867 and 1872 he made valuable 
geological discoveries in N. Greenland. His 
travels in the Andes (including ascents of 
Chimborazo) took place in 1879-80. See his 
own Scrambles amongst the Alps (1871, 1893), 
Zermatt and the Matterhorn (1897) aiid F. S. 
Smythe Inward Whymper (1940). 
WHYTE-MELVILlJ:, George John (1821- 
1878), British writer and authority on field 
sports, bora at Mount-Melville, St Andrews, 
served in the Crimean war, and wrote novels 
on fox-hunting, steeplechasing, Ac. He met 
his d eath i n the hunting-field. 

WICLIFFE. SeeWvcuFFE. 

WIDOR, Charles Marie (1845-1937), French 
composer, bora at Lyons, organist of St 
Sulpioe, Paris, was professor of Organ and 
Composition at the Paris conservatoire (1891) 
and secretary of the Acaddmie des beaux- 
arts from 1914 until his death. He coir^sed 
ten symphonies for the organ, as well as a 
ballet, chamber music and other ordhestial 
works. See his La Technique de Vorckestre 
maderne (1904). 

WIEO^T, Erast, vee'KSiirt (1887-1950), 
German writer, born at Kleinort in East 
Prmiin, published novels dealing with 
psycholo^cal problem sudi as post-war 


n^jwtment, am^ t 


Der Totenwolf (1924), Der SUbeme 

(1928), Die Mc^orin (1934) and DaseMidm 
Leben (1939), the last-named pBCfbeSm his 
masterpiece. WHder md Mensclmim^ Is 
autebiographicaL as is Det TotemwM (1946), 
which Ascribes his six mohdis confinement 
in Buchmmldoefiieratra^ camp. He also 
wrote short ttorira and plays. ' 
WlEECaLOnra* Bee Schomann. 

VVmSm, ve^lma, (1) ChiMmh Martin 
(!733--181^ German writer, bora near 
«be8»ch,tbso&of a tdethtpastiw,te 1760 
becanm an ^Oteial there, Soddarto^^ 
(1752) to Zfiridi, and insptod hhn M write 
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//€ Abrahmn and other books foO 
reli^c^^ mysticism. 


Der 
of 

Bui Widond’s ^letU was the opposite 
diiection, aad in 1760-70, besides makliig 
the first German translation of Shakespeare 
(1762-^, he wrote the romances Agathtm 
and i>oe Silvio von Rosaiva^ Hie Grazien and 
ojto tales, the didactic poem Afuteuiont Ac* 
Their elegance, grace and lightness, and a 
st|png flavour of French materialism, made 
wmand impttlar wifii fashiottable society. 
After holdmg fmr three years a professorship 
at l^fort, he was called to Weimar to train the 
grand-dttdiess's sons, and there he spent most 
of the rest of his life, the friend of Goefiie and 
Herder. The Weimar period moduced his 
heroic poem Oberon, by which he Is best 
remembered; the historical romances Die 
Abda^iten^ Aristipp, Ac. ; a aeries of mraoefttl 
verse narratives 0784-87); and German 
versions of Lucian, Horace, and Cicero's 
Letters; he also edited several magaaines. 
See yves by Gruber (1827-28) and Loebel 
(1858); books about him by J^nck (1882), 
(1S85), Hirzel (1891), Michel 0938) 
and Wiehuid's Ccvrespoadence (1815-20} 
See also Stadler, Whkuul*s Shakespeare 
(1910), ^ 

(2) HeMch Otto (1877-1957), German 
organic chemist, bom at Pforzheim, studied 
at Munirii, B^n and Stuttgart before 
letunilDg to Munich as mofessm- of Organic 
Chemistiy at the Technische Hochsmule 
(1917). In 1921 he went to Freiburg as 
director of the chemical laboratories there, 
and in 1925 win became a professor at 
Munidi. In 1927 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for chemistiy. In recognition of his 
research on the bite adds, organic radicals. 


KOnigtoerg, lUtotgen’s asristant (1892-95) 
and professor at Jena (1911-35), carried' out 
research on high<*frequency waves and dis- 
covered a method of measuring aiteroating 
current. 

(2) mbOrn (1864<^1928), German pfaysidst, 
cousin of (1), bom at Gaffken in East 
Pniida, educated at Odttingeo, Heiddberg 
BerliSt became professor at Aachen, 
and finally Munich 
In 1911 he vm awarded the Nobel 

also ooveied X^raye» hydrodynamics, Ac. 
He died at Munkh. 

WlfiMER* Neitet, wee'- (1894- ), Asneri- 

caa mafiieoiafical IcMsfeian. founder of 
cgdMietiGSii bom in Ofiumbia, mduated 
“ at fifteen and {untied 

FMWHa at Harvard, Comefi, 

J RotadS at Cambriago and at 

» and in 1932 became prdRNior of 
MitiieaMMite lit abe. Maasadnpsetts Inttkiitd 
oMMSSik ySm he had leoliinalimm 
1919. 

jhwM Amerkmm kt 1919. Ihnrbig World 
on psadiGtom^ana f^ed 
* Me study of the handnsif ai 

"" % eieelmde dorioe^^ 

:'4liese 


firooi Tuite 



protosses In Cjd^emefks (1948) and odier 
works. He won the American Design Award 
of toe American 
^ He wrote 

- pseodonynt ' W. 

Norbnt . See tarn a Mathematiekm (1956). 

WE^^WBKl, Etoiiri, vye-nyttf'skee (1835- 
1889). Polish wnposer of concertos, dudes, 
Ac., for toe viomi, bom at LuMin, was for 
twelve years solo-violmist to toe tsar, and 
taught at toe Brussels Conservatoire. His 
brother, Jbeipli (1837-1912), pianisL taught 
in the Moscow Conservatoire, ana was a 
condu ctor at Warsaw 1871-77. 

WIEA, or " 

Bell ‘ 

oft 

in North Brabant studied medicine at i 
and Orleatts, aopsettled about 1545 
physician at AtaattoL whence he was < 
to Dfisseldoff to be physician to toe Duke \ 
Jfllich. To him he dedicated his flmsous . 
gtis ^temomm et ineantation&ms 

plea against the folly a , 
trials. The book 
^ fufy of toe clergy; but toe duke 
protected Wier till his death. Hh great 
treatise was followed by De Ltmiis^ and by 
the Pseudomonarchia Daemtmum^ a descrip- 
tion of toe hierartoy of Hen. See study by 



BJnzL1885). 

TZ, Anton 


WIER' 


Joseph,4rv 

lan painter, bom at DinlBtJ in 183'6 
in Ltoge, and in 1848 at Brussels. His. 
original aim was to combine toe eicoelienoeal 
of Michelannelo and . Rubens; but about 
1848-50 he began to paint spwlative and 
mystical pieces, dreams, visions, and the 
products of a morbid imagination. In 1850 
the state buOt him a studio which became toe 
Mus6e Wintz. 

WIGGIN. Kate Douglas. n4e Sadto (1856- 
1953), American novelist, bom in Phila- 
ddpma, wrote novels for both adults and 
diiidren, but was more suocesslUl with toe 
latter. Rebecca of Sum^dtrotde Farm (190^ 
Is luobably her best-known boific, although 
the Penelope exploits. The BMP Christmas 
Carol (18^) and Mother Cai^s Chians 
(1911) were aU firm favourites. AUherbooks 
instil moral ideas, the duty of loviag-ktodne ss 
being principally emphasiM; buiapleasaii^ 
rotmt type of humour keeps bier from 
maciiiog or indulging In eioying sentiment 
See her autohiograpideat My gtwdea of 
memory (192^, and toe bic^ritol^ by m 
sister, N« A, SmitlL wiUt whom she Rmnded 
toe Califbmia Kmeigsrien Training School 

lAM 

vsOf PIFsMnFvits msPUt^htf (184i-l931X 
Genaaa clas8icelio|iolar« biom sa 
Posen, studied at Bonn and Berihi, ami 
became profiessor at Omifliwatd (187Q, 
Gdtttogen (1883). end Bariin <1897-1922^ 
He .was Mommsen's soo-to-law. His works 
on Gmk lileiiinfe and editkins of Greek 
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a newmMW proprietor and magistrate in 
ooimty Ckilway. 

- (2) Bdbert (1800-57), son of <4), a 
of Orfel and prebendi^ of York, 
joinM ^ Catholic chur^ in 1854 and dM 
on lib way to become a priest at Rome. He 
^i^rated wth (3) in writing a LOb of his 

Ol'Saninel 0805-73)/ Bi^sh prelate, 
giird imn of (4), was tmm at Oapham, 
gs^tenmw 7, In I82d he graduated from 
CMord, and was ordained in 1828. In 
became rector of Bri^tsione, I.O.W,, 
in 18^ rector of Alvmtoke and can^ of 
Windiester^ in 1841 chaplain to the ranee 
export, m 1845 dean of Westminster and 
biriiop of Oxford. He took part in the 
^ntroversia of the Hampd^, Gorham, 
Estay9 and Jieviews^ Colenso cases. 
Insbnmental in reviving invocation (1852), 
he instituted Cuddesdon Geological college 
(1854). The charm of his many-rid^ 
personality, his administrative capacity, Ids 
sodal and oratorical gifts, were apt to be 
forgotten in tbe vmatile ecclesiastic, nick- 
named * Soapy Sam *. He edited oiMf 


1840) and History of ike American Church 
(1844). Bishop of Winchimter from 1889, 
he was kiUgi by si fall from his horse. See 
Life by hil^elaest son R. O. Wilbetforce 


Newcastle (1882) and biGop of Chichester 
(1895): Albert Basfl Orme (1841-1918) 
became archdeacon of Westminster (1900), 
chaplain to tbe Speaker, and an eloquent 
advocate of temperance. 

(4) WIBIam (1759-1833). English philan- 
thropist, was bom at Huu, August 24, the 
son of a wealGy merchant Educated at St 
lohn*8, Cambrioge, in 17^ he was returned 
for Hull, in i784 for Yoskim^, and was a 
dose friood of Fin, thou^ he remained 
independent of party. !n 1784-85, during a 
tour on thfi-Conthient with Dean Milner, he 
came undir>^e latter^ strong evangeliml 
influence; and in 1787 he founded an 
assoriatton for the reformation of manners. 


thmieeforward at Coldiester. His madrigals 
are marked hs sensitive beauty and exewent 
woiicmanshipl^' 

WILCOX, ma, nie Wheeler (1850-1919), 
American writer, proitfle producer of verse, 
bom at Johnstown Center, Wis., had com- 
pleted a novd before she was ten, and Inter 
wrote St MSt two poems a day. The first of 
her mas^ volumes of verse was Drops of 
Water (1 872) ; the most successful was Poems 
of Passion (1^83). Her Story of a Litet>itry 
Career (1905) and The Worlds and / (1918) 
were autobiograjGicaL 

WILD, Jonathan (e. 1682r-1725), English 
criminal, bom at Wolverhampton, served 
an apprentioeriiip to a Birminimam buckle- 
maker. About 1708 he deserted his wife, 
came up to Londmi, was imprisoned for 
debt, consorted wiG criminals, turned a 
receiver of stolen goods and a betrayer of 
such thieves as would not share wiG him. 
unG for theft and recriving he was banged 
at lybum. His sGiy suggested the Geme 
of Fieldmg*s satire Jonathan WUd. 

WXLlffi, (1) Jane Frimdsca Speranxa, Lady 
(1828-98), daughter of Archdeacon Elgee, 
in 1851 marri^ Sir W. R. W. WUde (1799- 
1869), a distinguished surgeon and president 
of Ge Irish Academy. As * Speranza * she 
published Poems (1864), and in her own name 
many other works. For years her salon was 
the most famous in Dubhn. 

(2) Oscar FfasgaU O’Flaliertie Wills (1854- 
1900), Irish poet, wit and dramatist, son of 
(1), studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and m 1878 won Ge Newdigate prize for his 
Ravenna, In 1881 he publiGea Poems\ in 
1891 a novel, Dorian Gray; in 1893 the plays 
Lady Windermere*s Fan, and (in French) 
Salome- in 1894 A Woman of No Importance; 
m 1895 An Ideal Husband; in 1899 The 
Importance of being Earnest, The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol (IS9S) and De Prafundis (1905) 
bear Ge impress of two years* hard labour for 
homosexual practices revealed during his 
abortive libel action (1895) against Ge Mar- 
quis of Qveensbeny, who had objected to 
Wilde’s association vdG his son Lord Alfred 
Douglas (q.v.). He Ged an exile in Paris, 
having adopted the name of Sebaatian 
MehnoG. While Wilde was alive his 


In 1788, supported by Clarkson and Ge controversial * art for art’s sake ’ personality 
Quakers, he entered on his nGeteen years* and Ge notoriety ofhis final made difiScult an 
strogiJe ibr Ge aboliG^n of the slave-trade, unpartial assessment of his work. He was 
crqwnei wiG vidmy in 1807. He next strongest as a dramatist, his hriltiant epigrams 
utmAt to secure Ge abofltkm Ge slave- lendtog distinction td his writing and making 
trade ahroad and Ge total abolition of a pen^rating commenta^ on Ge society of 
slavery itoelf; but declining heahfacompdled bistime. SeeCompIete (4 voli. 1931^ 
him in 1825. to letiie from paGgmeat., He studies by Symons (19$0), Remer (1935|» 
wttftgl^aoeiitratflioie mGe^Claphem Woodcock (m9}, aiG H* Fe8ritoti« ^ 
seet ' dTHvtmgoliQals. He was buried in ^ Oscar Wilde (l94^; tnal ptocee^agilM. 
Westaihistor He vwote a Ptactkal Hydejl948)i. 

View cf {^uistUmity (1797), helped to found WlLDEmRCCH, Erast van, vi/'dS«»^6f!iDolQH 
tbe Christian Observer (1801), and prrmioted (1845-1909), German romantic novelist, poet 
mnny schemes for Ge wdfate of Ge com- and dramatist, born at Beirut, served m Ge 
nauaity. See te Lifb by his sons (1838), hh army sad Foreign Ofiftce. His sfinm^- 
PrivateFmerst edited by Mn A. M. Wilber- mipmsed patriotism made him the national 
force (Im), and study by R. Oottplead dtaiiwtfet of Prussia during the erimixe of Ge 
(^23). Hohsazdileras, to whom he wasnhi^ 

WnJiyEi Mm (1574-1838), one of Ge WllJWR,llnratmNivra ),Amet^ 

madrigal oomposers, wu lean imthoraadplnywririit, bora to Msdxscn^ 

M IXh^ MotfUk, «M « howdiold WmxmOa. He mn etocetsd at Yah aS 

iW^-r at I&apim Hul. lS9^l€tt, and aened tai both van, becttaBag o Itatenaat- 
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colonel In 1944. His first novd. The Cabala^ 
appeared in 1926. Set in .contemporary 
Kome, it established the coef atmosphere of 
sophistication and detached irony that was 
to permeate all his books. These are: The 
Bridge of San Luis Bey (1927), a best-seller 
and the winner of the mitzer prize; The 
Woman of Andros (1930), Heaven* s My 
Destination (1935) and The Ides of March 

O . His first plays—Tfte Trumpet Shall 
(1926), The Angel That Troubled the 
Waters (192S) and The Long Christmas 
Dinner (1931)— were literary rattier than 
dramatic; but in 1938 he produced Our 
Town, a small masterpiece that evokes without 
scen^ or costumes a universal flavour of 
provincial life. This was followed in 1942 by 
The Skin of Our Teeth, an amusing yet pro- 
found fable of humanity's struggle to survive. 
Both these plays were awards the Pulitzer 
prize. His later plays include The Match- 
maker (1954) and A Life in the Sun (1955). 
See Bibliomphy by J. M. Edelstein (1959). 
WILDGA^* Anton, vilt'- (1881-1932), Aust- 
rian poet and dramatist, bom in Vienna. 
His plays include Dies Irae (1918) and the 
biblical tragedy Ad/ll (192^. The epic poem 
Kirbisch appeared in 1927. From 1921 to 
1923 he was director of the Vienna Burg- 
theater. 

WILENSKI, R^zinald Howard (1887- ), 

English art critic and art historian, bora in 
London. In 1929 and 1930 he was Special 
Lecturer in Art at Bristol University, and 
from 1933 to 1946 at Manchester University. 
His analysis of the aims and achievements of 
modem artists — The Modern Movement in 
Art (1927 and later editions) has had con- 
siderable influence. His other publications 
include English Painting (1933) and Modern 
French Painters (1940). 

WILFRID, or WittHth, St (634-709). Bishop 
of York, bora in Noithumbria, and trained 
at Ltndtsfanie, i 4 >held the Roman views 
which triumphed at the Synod of Whitby 
(664). Bishop of York (c. 665), he improved 
the minster of York, built a splendid church 
at Hexham, and raised a new minster at 
Ripoo. Thmore divided Northumbria into 
four sees, and Wilfrid appealed to Rome. 
On the journey he was dnvcn by a storm to 
the cotM of rriesiand, where he baptized 
thousands of pagans. Pope Agatho decided 
in his favour, out King Eqgfrid flung him into 
pdsoiL He escaped to Sussex, was allowed 
to ntnni by the new king, Alfdrid, in 686, 
and was finally allowed to kera the sees of 
Rjpon and Hexham, but not York. See 
EddluB’s Fita WiVMi, edited by Raine 
Browne, Thaodore and WMith 
<189% mid histofical works by Poole (<934) 

' * wisoo (1940- 

SLAill^ aSdkmm Pmddm htoia of 
ftraimir fTaiian) ufiSfl** X Ooeen of the 

HVIRimn. Of gt amy em& age and until 1898 
liar maadbee Oueen acted as immnt. 

QuecwW&lmiim ibily up^ 


1948, in view of the lenjsth of her seim, she 
abdicated in favour of her daughtm Julana 
(q.v.) and assumed the tide of Princess of the 
Netherlands. See her Lonely but not Alone 
(I960). 

WILHKLMINE, Princess. See Anspach. 
WILKES, (1) Captidn Charles (1798-1877), 
American naval officer, in 1839-40 esmlored 
various Pacific island groups and Wilkes 
Land coast; in 1861 intercepted at sea the 
British mail-steamer Trent, and took off two 
Confederate commissioners accredited to 
France, thereby raising a risk of war with 
Britain. 

^John (1727-97), English politician, 1 
at Clerkenwell, the son of a distiller. sUku^w 
at Leyden, and became a man of fasbion\and 
profligate. To please his parents, he ma 
at twenty-two tha daughter of the emiii^t 
and wealthy ph 3 ^ctan. Dr Mead. She was 
ten years his senior, and after a daughter 1 
been born to them the ill-matched i 
separated. One of the infamous * Monks pf 
Medmmiham *, Wilkes took up politics a8\ 
supporter of Pitt, was returned for Aylesbury 
in 1757, and was also high-shoriff for Bucks 
and colonel of the Bucks Militia. Lord Bute 
having declined to appoint him ambassador 
to Constantinople or governor of Quebec, he 
attacked the ministry in the North Briton 
(1762-63), a weekly journal he had founded. 
Before the twenty-seventh nunjter appeared 
he was threatened with prosecution, and had 
to fight a duel with Lord Talbot. In the 
forty-fifth number some strong comment^ 
were made upon the king's speech on opening 
parliament. Lord Halifax as secretary of 
state issued a general warrant for the 
apprehension of all concerned in the article. 
Wilkes was seized and committed to the 
Tower. Lord Chief-justice Pratt ordered his 
release on the ground of privilege as M.P.; 
and it was then determined that general 
warrants were unconstitutional. He obtained 
large damages at law, and became the hero of 
the hour. The Earl of Sandwich read extracts 
in the House of Lords from the purloined 
copy of Wilkes's verse ‘ Essay on Woman 
pnnted at his private press,^ which was 
declared to be an * obscene libel *; and the 
House of Commons exiled him on January 
19, 1764, as author of No. 45 of the Norik 
Briton, Before this he was wounded in a duel 
with Mr Martin. He was tried and found 
guilty during his absence from England for 
pubbshing the ' Essay on Woman ’ (1763), 
and was outlawed for non-appearance. 
Returning to Eatbft&d in 1768, he stood 
unsuooesmlly for the City of London, but 
was triumphantly returned for Middlesex. 
His outlawry was reversed on a purely 
technical pomt, and he was sentenced to 
twenty-two months* imprisemment and a 
fine of £1000. In prison he penned a chaise 


the' aiWbnitioii 
Wnr^ “ 


during V 
to seek leihge in 

encouraged Dutch 

go.the Oenmm occupation. In 


massacre in fit Gemfe*i Fields, and th^ wai 
made the pietmt m Ms expufadon 
parUament Me had been four times re- 
eketed, when die house declared him inetig- 
jble. in 1771 he was ekekd dterMT for 
London and Mkhflaiax : in 1774 he became 
Lord Mam, and re-entimed parliament as 
M.R for iSddksex. In he loia some 
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popularity by his part in suppressing riie 
Gordon riots. In 1782 the resolutions 
invalidating hte previous electkms were 
mungerL He became diamberiain of the 
Qttr m 1779, and retired from parliament in 
17SK). The present liberty of the press owes 
much to his efforts. See J. S. Watson, 
Biomphies of John Wilkes and William 
Coobett (187^; Thorold Rogers, Historical 
^tiwn o/ Radicalism 
(1886); Fraser Rae, Wilkes^ Sheridan^ Fox 
(1873): Nobbe, The North Briton (1939); 

ymxm, sir David X178S4841), Sottish 
painter, bom at Cults manse in Fife, in 1799 
was sent to study in the Trustees* Academy 
at Edinburgh* and retumi^ home in 1804 
painted his Pitlessie Fair, The great success 
of The Village Politicians (1806) determined 
him to settle in London. In 1809 he was 
elected A.R.A., and in 1811 R.A. In 1817 
he visited Scott at Abbotsford, and painted 
the family group now in the Scottish National 
Gallery. His fame mainly rests on such genre 
pictures as the Card Players, Village Festival, 
Blind Man*s Bnff, The Penny Wedding, 
Reading thw Will, &c. Later he changed hts 
style, sought to emulate the depth and rich- 
ness of colouring of the old masters, and 
chose more elevated subjects, to the height 
of which he could never raise himself. A tour 
in Italy and Spain (1824) stimulated this 
new and unwise ambition. He also painted 
portraits, and was successful as an etcher. 
In 1830 he was made painter in ordinary to 
the kiim, and in 1836 knighted. In 1840. 
for his health, he visited Syria, Palestine and 
Bxfpt, but died on his voyage home, off 
Gjoraltar, and was buried at sea. See books 
on him by Allan Cunningham (1843), J. W. 
MoUett (1881) and U)rd R. Sutherland- 
Gower (1902). 

WILKINS* (1) Sir George Hubert (1888-^1958), 
Australian polar explorer, bom at Mt Bryan 
East* first went to the Arctic in 1913. In 
1919 he flew from England to Australia, 
1920-22 fan spent in the Antarctic, and after 
that cdlledM material in Central Australia 
on behalf of the British Museum. In 1926 
he returned to the Arctic, and in 1928 
was knighted for a pioneer flight from 
Alaska to Spitsbergen, over polar ice. In 
1931 he was again exploring in the Arctic, 
this time with the submarine Nautilus, but an 
attempt to reach the North pole under the 
ioe was unsuccessful. After his death in 
Massadiusetis his ashes were conveyed to 
the Arctic hi the U.S. nuclear submarine 
locate v^ch surfaced at the pole, where the 
a^es were scattered into the wind. See his 
books Hybur the Arctic (1928), Undiscoyered 
Australia (1928). Under the North Fnir (1931). 

(2) Mm (161^72), Enj^ churchman and 
sdleii^. bishop of Ckeo^, bom .near 
X3ayentry, graduated B.A. from Magdalen 
HailhtmL Asdomestleciiaptamhefoimd 
tee Ibr studies In mathematics and m^a- 
ttiOL and was one of the founders of the 
Royal Sodety. He sided wldi pattement, 
anil was appohited warden of Wadham^ 
tn 1656 he iitiaiiled a sister of Olim 

CronrsreR and in 1659 was appteted by 


Rildtard Cromwell master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ^Dispossessed at the Restoration, 
he soon recovered court favour, and became 
preacher at Gray*s Inn, rector of St Lawrence 
Jewry, dean of Ripon and bishop of Cliester. 
(1668). As an ecclesiastic he was tolerant 
and moderate. In his Discovery of a New 
World (1638) he discusses the possibility of 
communication by a flying-madUne with the 
moon and its supposed inhabitants; the 
Discourse concerning a New Planet (1640) 
argues that the earth is one of the planets; 
Mercury, or the Secret and Swift Messenger, 
shows how a man may communicate with a 
friend at any distance; Mathematical Magic 
dates from 1648; the Essay towards a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Language 
(1668) is founded on Dalgamo’s treatise. 

WILKINSON, (1) Ellen Ocely (1891-1947), 
English feminist and Labour politician, bom 
in Manchester, was an early member of the 
Independent Labour party and an active 
campaigner for women*s suffrage. In 1920 
she joined the Communist party, but left it 
by 1924, when she became M.P. for Middles- 
brough East Losing this seat in 1931, she 
re-entered Parliament in 1935 as member for 
Jarrow. In 1940 she became parliamentary 
secretary to the ministry of home security, in 
1945 ministtf of education, the first woman 
to hold such an appointment. 

(2) Sir John Gardner (1797-1875), English 
traveller and Egyptologist, bom at Harden- 
dale in Westmorland, and educated at 
Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford, in 1821- 
1833 made a complete survey of Egypt, 
publishing Materia Hieroglyphica (1828), 
Survey of Thebes (1830), Topography of 
Thebes (1835), and his famous Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (1837-41). 
Knighted in 1839, he visited Egypt again m 
1841 and 1843, as well as Syria, Constanti- 
nople, Tunis, Sicily, Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. He paid a fourth visit to Egypt in 
1848, a fifth in 1855. He presented his 
antiquities to Harrow. 

WILLARD, Frances Elisabeth (1839-98), 
American worker for temperance and the 
enfranchisement of women, was bom at 
Churcbville, New York. She studied at the 
North-western University, Evanston, III., 
was professor of Aesthetics there, in 1874 
became secretary of the Women*8 Christian 
Temperance Umon, and edited the Chicago 
Daily Post, She helped to found the Inter- 
national Council of Women. Her books 
Include many cm temperance. &c,, Mv Happy 
Half-Century (autobiographical, 1894), and 
A Wheel within a Wheel (f89S« She died at 
New York. See Lives by Florence White 

^^^SOGKsT^iiir^^^ViUhn (l«S2-m2L 
British engiiieer, both in India, {danned w 
carried out meat irrigation works Ibr 
Eirpt (Aswan), Sca^ Aldca and Meso- 

Eo^ 

builder, bom at Famhaim, carrlea out mudtk 
weU<4estaed iHdlteg dOvelopipeiit in Ken- 
sh^toii, Haiapstoad, and elsewhere* but is 
mShr semembered for hR campaign for 
*dayu8ht savins’- A Bifl 1 rnui promoted in 
Paruateat in 1908, but oppositioa was 
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strong and the measure was not adoj^ted 
until a year aftca* his death. # 

WIUJXm, name of four kmgsof Bagtod; 

Wmiaiii 1 (1027-87). Conqueror’, 
was bom at Falaise, the bastard son of 
Robert III, Duke of Nonaandy, by Arietta, a 
tanner’s daughter. On his fatto’s death in 
1035, the nobles accepted him as duke; but 
his youth was passed m difficulty and danger. 
In 1047 the lords of the western part of the 
duchy rebelled, but Henry I of France came 
to his help, and the rbbcas were defeated at 
V^-bs-dunes. In 1051 he vi^ted his cousin. 




2 VmiUM 

g ivemment and a relaxation of the fmst 
ws and of fiscal burdens. The rebeilioa 
was suppressed, but he did not keep his 
promises. Treating eodeskstical benefices 
like lay fiefii, Rufiis sold them, and kept them 
vacant, seizing their revenues during vacancy. 
The see of Canterbury had been vacant four 
years when, in 1093, he fell sick, repented, 
and appointed Anselm as archbishop. When 
he recovered he quarrelled with Anselm for 
maintaining the liberties of the chur^. 
Rufus warred with Robert in Normandy, 
but peace was made in 1091 ; and in 1096 


prmnise of tro Eniffish succession.^ He he reconquered Maine, but failed to ho; 


married Matilda, daughter of Baldwin V, 
Count of Fbmders, in 1053. In the next ten 
years William repulsed two French invasions, 
«td in 1063 (xmquered Maine. Probably 
in 1064 Harold (q.v.) was at his court, 
and swore to help him to gain the English 
crown on Edward’s death. When, however, 
Eciward died, m 1066, Harold became king. 
William laid his daim before the pope and 
Western Christendom. The pope approved 
his claim, and on October 14 William de- 
feated Kardd at the battle of Hastings or 
Senlac. Harold was slain, and William was 
crowned on Deoemb^ 25. The west and 
north of Entfand were subdued In 1068; 
but next year the imrth revolted, and William 
devattatM the countiy between York and 
Durham. The constitution under William 
assumed a feudal aspect, the old national 
assembly becoming a council of the king’s 
tenants-in-diief, and all title to land being 


contains the land settlement He brought 
die English Church into closer relations with 
Rome. The Conqueror’s rule was stem and 
orderly. In 1070 there was a rebellion in the 
Fen Country, and under the leadership of 
Hereward the rebels for some time helcf out 
in die Isle of Ely. English exiles were 
sheltmd by the Scottish kin^ Malcolm, who 
ptod w ed the northgn^^rcsj^ ^t William 

at Abem^K. Jn }073 he reconquered 
Maine. He made a successful expedition 
Into Soudi Waks. His eldest son, Robert 


As he rode ddoiw ^ bmiitg town his 
JUMEke stnmbledL wad he sec^ved an injury, 
of whish he dM at Rouen on S^^temb^ 9. 
He hdt Normandy to hk son^obert md 
RmSand to Wlllhms. See Finemao*s Nerimm 
CwadwWV Itt jttd hti imkm 

E M. Steoton’s W^km tka 
Cm^tavr (1900; P- Russell’s WiUkm tha 
OngiMrnr <1934); G. Slooombe’s WiSiam 
>#e C4MMM0i«r (1959); the histories of 


the whole of it. Malcolm, king of Scotian 
invaded Northumberland in 1093, and 
dain at Alnwick. Rufus thrice inva 
Wales, twice with ill-success. As he 
hunting in the New Forest on August 2, 11 
he was slain accidentally, as is probable, b^ 
an arrow shot by one Walter TircL He was 
buried in Winchester Cathedral* See 
Freeman’s Raign of William Rufus (2 vols. 
188^ and G. Slocombe,5oitf o/Me Conqueror 

William III (1650-1702), posdmmous son 
of William II of Orange (1&6-50) by Mary 
Q 631 -60), eldest dau^ter of Charles 1 of 
England, was bom at The Hague. On the 
murder of De Witt in 1672 he was dbosen 
Stadholder of the United Promces. The 
republic was at this time carrying on an 
apparently hopeless contest with Louis XIV 
of France; but by the valour and wisdom 
of William the war was in 1678 terminated 




, ^ ^ , In 1677 William had marri 

cousin, the Princess Mary (^m April 30, 
1662), daughter of lames 11 by Anne Hyde. 
When James's tyranny had estranged the 
affections of his subjects, eyes were turned 
towards the Stadholdw as meir only hope; 
and on the day that the Seven Bishops were 
acquitted William was invited to come over 
and redress mrievaoces. On Novnnber 5, 

1688, he lan<M at Torbay drMi an 
and Dutch army of 15,000* Mei. w. i»*. 
parties quickly came over to Mm; James 
Jled; die ConvmittcMi Parliament declared 
the throne vacant; and on February 13. 

1689, William and Mary were prodakned 
king and queen. Ihe Scottish. Convention 
did the same, April 4 to 11. James’s adherents 
held out in Scotland and Irehuidn^but^ 


. mmrnrn II (mgMxl 1087-'1100), calted 
Raftmt third, and aeoead gmvivins, sob of 
Wiilim Gonquemav ma bom before 
IMS. 0aiiiifiilheff’a<MhinlO871iawaa 
ccoenud JcMi, . The uaxt year may of the 

«_v* _ .3-^* » 

aBBpHHfBgpmai«.neip, ptoinHiing vtem goou 


fall of Dundee at Killtscrankle (July 1689) 
and the sunendm’ of limerick (DOOber 1691) 
virtually ended resliktiee. WiifiiLm dma was 
left free for bis continetUal campaignSi; In 
whkh be found Mmsdf outmaidm by 
Luxembourg* The latter’s death in 169$ was 
a tiinihig<pwt in die wer, vdilcli was ended 
by tiiejM4m^lRp^nviGh<l69^* Iniqdiaor 
hk qua l me t . a i i d or fhedebt that they 

oiwdMfii^Ieimd^ in 

Kraapathy; his foreigii birth. Mi reaerva, his 
ifi-liealdi, woe agaioit him. The death 
(December 28, . 1694) of his wife materially 
udured hit position. Hts admei were 
diwaiied by pailiaaieat; eontinuat plots for 
Ml assattinatloa were Jutched ^ James's 
adherents; and the death in 1700 of Cbaries 
li of SpaM, and the Mcesaioii of Phffip of 
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Ai^ou^ anotluHr blow to hit policy. Ho 
»t» however, with uidlBiG^g idgour 
tIU his doftOw oaus^by the fftombliog ofli^ 
h<^ over a nokhiU. Ho loft no childrai, 
and the crown passed to Anne, Mi^*s sister. 
During his men the National Debt was 
oommeTOod, the Bank of England ostt^lished, 
m modsnii system of finance introduced, 
imtthmrial tesponsibflity recognized, the 
staadiag amw trantferi^ to t^ control of 
WhjttMt, & liberty of & press secuied^ 
and Bntish constitution established on a 
firm basi^ See Histories of ^imet, Mac- 
a^y and Ij^ge; Ae Memoirs of Queen 
od. by Doebner (lS85)r Traiirs 
/r/ nggg); Mary //, iv M. F. 
Samto (1915, by H. Chapman (1953): and 
gnd^ of Wiffiam by Trevolyaa (193oJ and 
Renter (1939). 

^(1765-1837), the ‘ sailor king 
^rd son of Qtotgfi III, was bom at Bucking- 
ham Palace. He entered the navy in 1779, 
wid saw some service in America and die 
WeM Indies. In 1789 he was created Duke 
of Qaraice and St Andrews and Earl of 
Munster, with an allowance of £12,000 a year. 
He was formally promoted through ^e 
nsocessive ranks to that of Admiral of the 
Fleet (1811), and in 1827-28 he held the 
revived office of Lord High Admiral. From 
1790 to 1811 he lived with the actress Mrs 
Jordan (q.v»), who bore him ten children; on 
July 13, 1818, he man^ Adelaide (1792- 
1849, eldest daughter the Duke of Saxe- 
Meinlngen. The two daughters born (1189 
and 182$ of this marriage died in infancy. 
By fito uuke of York’s death in 1827 the 
Duke of Clarence became heir-presumptive 
to the throne, to vdiich be succeeded at the 
death of his eldest brother, George IV, June 
26, 1830. A Wl^ up to his accession, he 
men turned Tory, ana did mudi to obstruct 
the paming of me first R^orm Act (1832). 
The abolition of colonial tl«ery (1833), the 
reform of the poor«4aws ^834), and die 
Municipal Reform Act (1833) were results 
of that great cmstitudonal change. William 
died June 20, 183^ and was succeeded by his 
nlece» Vktm^ Seci, besides the articles on 
his premiers, OasY, Melbourne and Peel, 
the Duke of Buckingham's Courts ana 
CahkHH M wmarn iV and Victoria (,1861), 
die Gremt MmaoirSp Percy Hta^ald's L^e 
minmMt^Wrntm (1884X J. F. MoBoy’s 
iCfiig <1903), and study by W. O. 

9| gui Ahi, German WiliMte, name of two 
Oeratan' canpetors: 

IWmWB aeveaa king of 

fkniig and dnt Qumm empoor, Mcoiia 
ton of ntedMkk'WilHnat HI, w» tmin at 
IMxdi '22. In ISM ae xeoeiwd his 
' Itio* on Fnuch teRi««Ry at 
•ad onteiod Paiia with tto 

tMtamHiad ^Aagmtnof Saxe>W«imar 

Vw^QaWWi Vlctorta 

i Dmm the revolii^ 

don of 1848 Wi nllitiide towmds die people 



mi^ him very impopular* He was oUiged 
to quit Pnisq^ and took up his quarters at 
die Prussian Xegation in London. In two 
months, however, he received his recall. In 
1849 he stfodued the disaifection in Baden. 
He was appointedfc regent (1858) in conse- 
quenceoC the prolonged ill-health of the king, 
on whoae death, January 2, 1861, he suc- 
ceeded as William 1. He soon made plain 
his intention of consolidathig the throne and 
strengthening the army. A few months after 
his accession he narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion. Prince Bismarck was placed at the 
head of die ministry, with Roon, the author 
of the new army system, as war minister. 
The scheme was veiy unpalatable to the 

r liament, but the mini^-president forced 
upon the nation, with the necessaiy 
increased expenditure, by overriding me 
constitution. In 1864 the Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty led to a war with Denmark, In 
which the Prussian and Austrian troops were 
victorious; but in 1866 the allies quarrelled 
over the spoils, and struggled for the supre- 
macy over the German states. Austria was 
crushed at Sadowa, and Prussia gained in 
territory and prestige. The affair of the 
dudiy of Luxemburg nearly led to a war 
between France and Prussia in 1867, but 
the difficulty was adjusted by the treaty of 
London. In 1870 the inevitable struggle 
between France and Prussia was precipitated. 
The Spanish throne having become vacant, 
Prince Leopold, son of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollem-Sigmaringen, was put forward as a 
candidate. As King Wilham was the head 
of the House of HohenzoUem, this gave 
great umbrage to France. Although die 
candidature was withdrawn, Napoleon 111 
forced a quarrel on Prussia, by making 
impossible demands. Wiliiam took the field 
on July 31, and in the deadly struggle which 
ensued, the French forces were defeated 
almost everywhere; Napoleon capitulated at 
Sedan; and by the end of September Paris 
was invested. At Versailies on January 18, 
1871, William was proclaimed German 
emperor. Peace was signed on February 26. 
An Austro-German alliance of 1871 was 
strengthened in 1873 by the adhesion of the 
tzar. The rapid rise of Socialism in Germany 
led to severe repressive measures, and in 
1878 die emperor’s life was twice attempted 
by Socialists, as again in 1883. William 1, 
though holding tenaciously to die preroga- 
tives of hts kingly office, was of a simifie and 
unassuming personal diaracter: See Lives 
by A. Forbes (1889) and Bantett Smith 
(1887); Simon (trans. from French, 1886); 
Gemiati Lives by Schmidt hnd Otto^ and 
Oncken; Whitman’s inweriai ihrmmy 
(1892): and books dted at BnnlAhac. 

Wiffiam U (1859^1944 durd jQormati 
emperor (1888-<1918), ninth King oi 
Prussia, die ddcst em of Pttnos )ch«deiick, 
later FiedeHck in (q.v.) and of Victoria; die 
daug^ of Britairg Queen VictOifa, was 
bom at Pmsdam, Berfin, Jaimw He 
received a stiicl and aesdeitdc 

education at the Kassel gynmasiimi and the 
Univondty of Romr; taknm m mnlitmy 
exercises deapite a Eaity 

estnm^ from Ma he putter ugdier 
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arrest after his accession (1888). A paiftion 
for military wlendour, a deep, conviction of 
the divine right of the HohenzoUems, a quick 
intelligence but an uncertain temjMrament 
characterized the young ruler. He quarrelled 
with and dismissed (1890) the elder statesman 
Bismarck, who disapproved of William*s 
projected overtures to capture working-class 
support and who had forbidden any mmister 
from seeing the emperor except in his, 
Bismarck's, presence. A long spell of 
personal rule followed, helpM out by 
political favourites such as Holstein and 
. Von Billow. William's speeches had as their 
constant theme German imperialism. In 
1896 he sent a telegram to President Kruger 
of South Africa congratulating him on the 
suppression of the Jameson raid. He paid 
state visits to the Arab countries of the Middle 
East (1898), adopted an anti-British attitude 
at the start of the Boer war, but after several 
visits to Queen Victoria at Windsor was for 
a while seriously, if clumsi^, concerned with 
Anglo-German reconciliation. But despite 
such temporary goodwill, he backed von 
Tirpitz's plans for a large German navy to 
match the British and in 1911 without 
provocation dispatched the warship Panthtr 
to the closed Moroccan port of A^dir, but 
withdrew it after Uoyd George^ instant 
reaction. He supported Austria’s immoderate 
demands on Serbia after the assassination of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
(1914), but made strenuous efforts to preserve 
the peace once he realized that a world war 
was imminent. But political power passed 
from him to the generals and during the war 
he became a mere figurehead far removed 
from the great warlord of popular imagina- 
tion. With the collapse of the German armies 
and a revolution in progress, William was 
forced to abdicate, November 9, 1918, and 
flee the country. He and his family settled 
first at Amerongen, then at Doom near 
Amhem, where he wrote his Memoirs 1878- 
1918 (trans. 1922), felled trees and ignored 
the Nazi 'Liberation* (1940) of Holland. 
He married Princess Augusta Victoria of 
S^leswig-Holstein in 1881, by whom he had 
six sons and one daughter, and after her death 
in 1921, Princess Hmune of Reuss. See also 
My Early lift (1926), Speeches, Reden Kaiser 
Wilhelms y^8-1912}t and biogr^hical 
studies by K Ludwig (1926), D. V. ^ler 
(1932),^ E. I^k (194Q and J. von Kfiienberg 
ium. 19541 . 

WILLIAM OF CHAMraAOX (1070-1122), 
Freadi sdiolasttc nhUosopher, the head of a 
famous schotd of ItH^c in Paris, was the 
founder of scholastic Reahun. He was a 
teacher and rival of Abelard. 

WHXIAM OF (d. c. 1090), 

Norman Benedictiiie memk udio compiled a 
histoiy of the Dukes of Normandy from 
RdUd to 1071, M value for the story of the 

mojmsmmY (c. 1095* 
chronkier, bec^nae a monk In 
w sdiBiM»fy at Malmednay, and in due 
thna librarian and precentor. He took part 
in the ooimil at Ifrachester against Stephen 
in 1141; Oesta Regum Anghrum gives 
dm Jdsfnr Of the Jdnp of England from the 


Saxon invasion to 1128; the Histoiia 
Novella brings down the narrative to 1142. 
The Gesta Pontfficum gives an account of the 
bishops and chief monasteries of England to 
1123. Other works are an account of the 
church at Glastonbury and a Life of St 
Dunstan. 

WILLIAM OFNEWBURGH (c. 1135~c. 1200), 
English chronicler, was perhaps a native of 
Bridlington, a monk of Newburgh Priory 
(Coxwold). His Historia Rerum AngHcarum 
(ed. Hamilton, 18S^ Hewlett, 1884-85), is 
one of the chief authorities for the reign of 
Henry II. 

WILUAM OF NORWICH, St (1132?- 
English martyr, apparently the prototy] 
the Christian boys reported to have 
crucified by Jews (see Hugh op LiNCod 
The Life ana Miracles of St William of Norwi{ 
edited in 1897 by Jessopp and James, f 
story from a 12th-oentury MS. of a boy i 
to have been martyred March 22, .1144 
1145. 

WILLIAM OF TYRE {c. 1137-90), Fiend, 
churchman and historian, became arch- 
deacon of Tyre in 1167, and archbish<m in 
1 175. He was tutor to Baldwin, son of King 
Amalric, and one of the six bishops repre- 
senting the Latin Church of the East at the 
Lateran Council (1 179). His Historia Rerum 
in Partibus Transmarinis deals with the 
affairs of the Bast in 1 1 27-84 ; a 1 Sth-centuiy 
French translation was edited by P. Paris 
(1880). English ones were made by William 
Caxton (ed. Ckilvin for the Early English 
Text Society, 1 893) ; and by Krey and Babing- 
ton (1942). Another work was Historia ae 
Orientalibus Principibus, a history of the 
successors of Mohammed, and now lost. 
WILLIAM OF WAYNFLETE (1395-1486), 
English prelate, educated probably at New 
College, Oxford, became provost of Eton in 
1443, bishop of Winchester in 1447, and in 
1448 founded Magdalen Ck>llege, Oxford. 
He was involved in the negotiations whidi 
ended Jack (hide's rebellion, and as a 
Lancastrian played an important political 
r61e as adviser to Henry Vl in the Roses 
dispute. He was made lord chancellor in 
1456. 

WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM (1324-1404), 
Englirit churchman and statesman, bom at 
Wickham, near Fareham. was sent to school at 
Winchester, and by Edward III appointed 
surveyor of Windsor and other royal caaUes 
in 1356-59. He built Queensborough Castle 
in 1361, was keeper of the privy-seal and 
secretary to theming in 1364, and in 1367 
became bishop of Winchester and chancellor 
of England. In 1380 he founded New 
Ckillege, Oxford, and in 1388-94 Winchester 
School In 1394 he undertook the trans- 
formation of the nave of Windiester Odhe- 
draU and personally supervised die work. 
The money he laid out on building would 
now stmresent haff a mtUkm. in 1404 he 
finMxedhis magiuficent chantry at Winchester 
and, dying the same year, was buried in H. 
Wykeham was not an ardent theolori^l ke 
founded his colleges ' first for the glory of 
God and the promotion of divine servl^, 
and secondarily finr schefiamip *. in politics 
he pw-biqist^ypoeed the papal oou^ mhas 
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been called the ‘ father of Uie public^diool 
cyatem *; and he establiAed (mou^ he did 
not invent) the Perpendicular aithitecture. 
See Uvea by Lowth (new ed. 1777), caumdlet 
0842), Moberly (new ed. 1893); Wbiekester 
CoJ^e 1393-1893 by Old Wykehamists 
(||9^; and Winchester College by Leach 

WUXIAM THE LYON (U43-1214), king of 
Scotland, was the grandson of Da^d 1, and 
brother of Malcolm IV, whom he succm^ 
in 1165. Whence he deriv^ his designa- 
tion is one of the mysteries of history. 
His predecessors had long contested with 
^gland the sovereignty of Northiilbberland; 
but under Malcolm these claims were virtu- 
ally abandoned, and the king of Scots 
received, as an equivalent, the earldom of 
Huntingdon and other estates, holding from 
the Endish crown. William attended Henry 
of England in his continental wars, and is 
supposed to have pressed for a portion of the 
old disputed districts. In his disappointment 
he invaded them, and on July 13, 1174, fell 
near Alnwick Castle into the hands of an 
English party. He was conveyed to Nor- 
mandy, and there, by the treaty of Falaise, 
consented, as the price of his liberation, to 
perform homage for his kingdom. The 
treaty was revoked in 1189 by Richard I of 
England in consideration of a payment of 
10,000 marks. William had disputes with the 
church, but founded in 1178 the abbey of 
Arbroath, where later he was buried. 

WILLIAM THE mJSm (1533-84), Prince 
of Orange, was bom, the Count of Nassau’s 
son, at the castle of Dillenburg in Nassau. 
He inherited from his cousin Ren6 the 
independent prindpality of Orange (near 
Avignon) and the family estates in Holland; 
and by Charles V before his abdication he 
was made commander-in-chief tn the Nether- 
lands and Stadhouder of Holland, Zeeland 
and Utrecht, though only twenty-two years 
of age. He oimosed the oppressive policy of 
Philip II, atm resigned nis offices (1567). 
Proclaims a traitor by Alva and put under 
die ban by Philip, he professed Protestantism, 
was chosen by the Netherlanders commander 
by sea and land, and was the soul of the 
successful rising against Spanish tyranny. 
Till the capture of Briet by the Gueux (1572), 
the Spaniards were absolute masters of the 
Netherlands; the union of the northern 
peovfliGes was accomplished in 1579; and in 
i5e4 the free Netherlands had renounced for 
ever their allegiance to Philip or to Spain. 
Bnt on July 10, 1584, William was shot at 
Delft by Balthasar Gerard. He was called 
* the Sifent ’ because of his ability to keep a 
sute secret (specifically, Henry IPs scheme 
to massacre ml the Protestants of France and 
NMedand^t confided to him when he 

was a homage in France in 1560L not for 

lack of aifSwlity. See Motley’s His^im; 
lives bg Banett (1883), Putnam <1895), 
F. Harrison (189^. J. C. Sguire (1912), C V. 
Wedgwood (19^); in Frotidi by Jt»te 
(1883), in German by Klose (1^64), Kolligs 
<1885). Radifohi (lW-24). ^ ^ 

WILLIAMS, (fi Eadyn (1905- >, Wdsh 
playwright ana actor, bom m Flintshire. 

The son of qa he won a scholar- 


ship to Oxford, ahere he entered Christ 
Church College. In 1927, attracted by the 
stage, he joined J. B. Fagan’s repertory 
company. His first real success as a dramatist 
was with A Murder has been Arranged (1930). 
He followed this with the adaptation of a 
French play by Rend Fauchois-— The Late 
Christopher Bean (1933)— and continued bis 
success with Night Must Fall (1935), which 
exploited a flair for psydiological terror. 
He was not limited to light entertainment, 
and a seriousness of purpose characterizes 
most of his other work. Other successes 
have been The Com is Green (1938), The 
Light of Heart (19^), The Wind of Heaven 
(1945), Trespass (194*3^, Accolade (1951). He 
has generally played the lead in his own and 
has acted in other dramatists’ plays, besides 
appearing at the Old Vic and at Stratford, 
and featuring in Aims. His solo performance 
as Charles Dickens giving his celebrated 
readings from his works was a tour deforce, 
but a like endeavour as Dylan Thomas did 
not meet with such success. 

(2) Sir George (1821-1905), English social 
reformer, bom at Dulverton, became a 
partner in the London drapei^ Arm of 
Hitchcock, Williams & Co., made a hobby 
of temperance work and lay preaching and 
teaching in ragged schools, and founded in 
1844 the Y.M.C.A. He was Imighted in 
1 894, the jubilee year of the association. See 
Life by J. E. Hodder Williams (1906). 

(3) IWuic (1802-65), Welsh clergyman and 
tractarian, bom near Aberystwith, virrote 
religious poetry, but is best remembered as 
the author of Tract 80, on ’Reserve in 
ReH^ous Teaching’. See Autobiography 

(4) John (1796-1839), English missionary, 
the martyr of Erromango, was bom at 
Tottenham, and, sent by the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1816 to the Society Islands, 
laboured in Ralatda with marvellous success. 
Going in 1823 to Raratonga, he chri8tiani29ed 
the whole Hervey group, and during the 
next four years visited many of the South 
Sea Islands, including Samoa. In 1834 he 
returned to England, superintended the 
printing of his Raratongan New Testament, 
and raised £4000 to equip a missionary-ship. 
In 1838 he visited many of his stations, and 
sailed for the New Hebrides, where he was 
killed and eaten by the natives of Erromango. 
He published his Narrative of Missionary 
Enterprises in 1837. See lives by Frout 
(1843) and 6. MaOiews (1915). 

(5) Sir Moator Moator- (1819^99), Bngliih 
Sanskrit scholar, was bom at Bombay, took 
his B.A. at Oxford in 1844, and vm tumessor 
of l^n^t at Hail^bury 1844-58, master at 
Cheltenham 1858-60, and dm Boden 
professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. He was 
fmi^ted in 1886 at the openbi of the Indian 
Institute, established mainly throagh his 
eneray, and completed in 1896. His books 
indude Sanskrit mmmars (1846 and I860) 
and dictiemaries llSiM aod 1872), ed^ems 
dt die ^untaid 0853) and other $an^t 
texts, books on India, and BemtnisMOts of 
Old (1894); .Hedged at Cantm 

^ EMser (c, l^3)v of 

don and Ibtmder of Bliode Island^ was 
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ori^tuOly tiiottglit to bavo beeo bom In 
Wiuei, but later research makes this London. 
Educated at the Charterhouse and Pembrolte 
College* Cunbridge, he took Anglipan 
orders, became an extreme Puritan, and 
emigrated to New fintfand in 1631. He 
refused to join the congregation at Boston 
because it would not make public repmtance 
for having been In communion mttk the 
Church of England; he therefore went to 
Salem, but was soon in trouble for denying 
the right of magistrates to punish Sabbath- 
breaking. For nis opposition to die New 
England theocracy he was driven from Salem, 
and took refuge at P^outh. Two years 
later he returned to Salem, only to meet 
renewed persecution and banishment (163S). 
He esca^ to the shores of Nairagansett 
Bay, where he purdiased lands of the Indians, 
founded the city of Providence (1636), and 
established a pure democracy. Having 
adopted the tenet of adult baptism, he 
established (1639) the first Baptist church in 
America. In 1643^ and 1651 he came to 
England to procure a charter for his colony, 
and published a Key into the Language af 
America (1643), The JBloudy Tenent of Ferse- 
cation for Came of Conscience (1644), The 
Btoudy Tenent yet more bloudy by Mr Cotton's 
Endeavour to wadi it White in the Blood of the 
Lamb (1652L dx. He returned to Rhode 
Island in 1e54, and was president of the 
colony till 1658. He refused to persecute the 
Ouakors, but had a famous controvert with 
them— recorded in George Fox digged out 
of Ms Burrowes (1676). Sec Memoirs by 
Bowles (1834), Gammell (1845), Elton 
(1853), Guild (186$, X>exter (1876), Straus 
(1894), Easton (1930), Ernst (1932), E. Win- 
alow (1958); his Let^ cd, Bartlett (1882); 
his Works (Narragaasett Oub, 1866-74). 

(7) Bowfamd (181^), English scholar and 
libcm theologian, bom at Halkyn in Flint- 
shire, and educated at Eton, became fellow 
and tutor of King's College, Cambridge, in 
tS50 vice-principal and Hebrew professor at 
Laodteter College, and ip 1859 vicar of 
Broad-Chalke near Salisbury; hither he 
retired in 1862 after the storm caused by his 
contribution, ' Bunsen’s Biblical Researches *, 
to Eneote and Reviews. H» chief bocdcs are 
Rational GmBtnesi (1855), The Hebrew 
Frcphets (1868-71), Fsahns and Litanies 
(187^). See kite l^xhte Wi^w (1874). 

9) Tenntnsse, pseud, of HMmias Lanier 
Wutemi (1912- ), American playwr^t, 
bom St Gotafilm, educated. at 

Mtetottfi lorn giidWariilatgiUw unteeriilies. 
iite wmk li if ^ htetm 

jsMiSawMiMiiti w jig ‘coBSckittS • of the 
pnoocnpetioD with abnormal 
lb best plays indude The 


RlmMSagerie (1944), A itreetcar Named 
Redte (1947), awarded the 1948 PuUtaer 
nrin. Ammm and Smoke <1948), The Rose 
, Cos an a Mai Tbt Raif(195Sh 
I the raitaer prise, Orpheus Deseenih 
Tl said SnddMy* Last Ssnnmer (19591* 
I Britirii 

oam oOeer; bora at HaBfb. Nova Sco^ 
IhdlM iof Kins, ha^^ as colonel oTengm- 
OBfS, iNNK-nttMM hi ds&tiRf (he Torco- 
^ ~ ' when ia 18M, danng die 


Crimean War, he was appointed Mtbh 
Milttary Commissioner anm the Tuikidi 
annyinAsla. He readied Kais in Sepmnber, 
and found the Turks utteriy demoraliaed: 
but with indomitable energy he corrected 
abuses, got rid o8 corrupt offidab, and 
became idolized by the Turkish army. In 
June 1855 the Russians appeared before 
Kars. Aftfflr a most heroic defence, Williams 
had to surrender on November 25. He was 
detained prisoner in Russia till die peace, 
when he was given a baronet^ and an 
annuity of £1000. See works on the siege by 
Sandwith (1856) and Laurence Oliphant 
(1856). ^ 

WILLIAMSON, (1) Alexaadcr WfBiami 
1904), English chemist, studied medi'^ 
Heidelberg and chemistry at Giessen. 

1849 to I»87 he was professor of r* 
at University College, London. 

1855, he was president of the British A« 
dation in 1873. His researches on etherifira- 
tion had great importance. Me publish^ 
maity lectures and papers, and a Chemisti 
for Students. 

(2) Henry (1895- ), English author, 

bom in Bedfordshire, after service in Worid 
War 1 became a jouroaUst, but turned to 
terming in Norfolk. He wrote several novels 
but won more fame through hb nature 
stories Tarka the Otter (1927, Hawthomden 
prize), Solar die Salmon (1935), &c. 

(3) Willizat Crawford (1816-95), English 
botanist, bom in Scaiboroudi, tndneo ip 
medidne and became professor of Natural 


Manchester (1851-92). He was the first to 
point out tho importance of the plant life 
forms in coal. At the time, however, the full 
significance of hb work in fossil botany was 
not appreciated. See his Reminiscences of a 
Yorkshire Naturalist (189Q. 

WILLIBALD (708-781), a Northumbrian, and 
brother of St Walpuiga (q.v.), made the 
Igrimage to Fatestioeijpel^ as monk at 
monte Cassino, becamr rithuompanion of 
St Boniface, and dbd Biriioi^f Eichstdtt. 
WILLIBROD, or Wiihrald, St (c. 658-739), 
English missionary, bom in Northumbria, 
beouiie a Benedictine, and, sent about 690 
as missionary to Friedand. was made Biriiop 
of Utredit, and labouzed the atmod 
zeal and success. See Lives by ThiimJ1863X 
by V«rblst (1939), and W. Levison^ intend 
tmd the Continent in the E^th CnMury 
(1946). ” 

WILLINCaWNiJPrfCTnan Amnau-llmMs, 
tst Maiwfb of ^66-1941% Br^ adltttitb- 
tralor. Eduatted at Eton and OtediiMge, 
he was Liberal M.P. for Hastings (1900-40 
and ^for Mmin (1906-10), govoraor of 


Bombay (1913-19) and of Madras (1919-24). 
From 1926 to 1931 he was goveraor-meral 
of Canada. Aa vteoy of India (1931-^ 
ho persuadod Gurf h* to oome to l- on doo to 
tite seoofid nbte 

to slum the Govemment of India Ail!, and 
started the now machine of governmcat in 
India. An adminbteBtor of ireat tact and 
brilKaiim, 1w was oite of the lew oamiDOiiers 
to Ite tewaided with a zaaioubate fl W 
WILLIS, (1) hMwteal AiiMr X%9&f4n 
Amerteaneoitm andwritMT, bom at Fortland, 
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Me., iwoed «evml voluim of poetry, 
American Monthfy Magazine^ 
m 1831 vietted Europe, and contributed to 
^ Ntw York Mirror his jPoneiHings by the 
Appointed atta^4 to the American 
legation at Paris, he visited Greece and 
^tfkey, md returned to En^d in 1837. 
He ^jMbuted to the London New MontMy 
to Adventure (collect 1836), and 

pubiish^Xe//erj;^om under a Bridge (1840). 
to 1844 he engaged in editing me Daily 
Mirror^ revisited Europe, and published 
DaOieeat Lffe wUh a Free Pencil (1845). He 
iptorned to New York in 1846, and esta^ 
ushed the Home Journal in which mudi of 
Ws work first appeared. See Life (1885) by 
^ A. Beers. His sister, Sara Payson Wfliis, 
Fanny Fern* (1811-72), was a popular 
writer. See her life (1873) by her husband, 
James Parton (q.v.). 

(2) Thomas (1621-73), English physician, 
was for a time Sedleian professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Oxford, but became famous as 
a phraician in Westminster. He was one of 
the first fellows of the Royal Sodety, and 
was a pioneer in the anatomy of the brain. 
He wrote on the plague. 

WIIXKIE, Wendell (1892-1944), American 
politician, bom at Elwood, Ind., became first 
a lawyer, later an industrialist. Having 
remove his support from the Democrat 
to the Republican cause in 1940, he was 
nominated as presidential candidate by the 
party and narrowly defeated in the election 
of that year. In 1941-42 he travelled the 
world representing the president. An 
opponent of Isolationism, he was leader of the 
left wing element in his party. 
WILLOUGHBY, Sir Hugh (d. 1554), English 
explorer, of whom htfie is known save his 
imfortunate fate. In 1553 an cTmedition was 
fitted out by the merchants of London * for 
the discovery of regions, dominions, islands, 
and j^aces unknown *, and Willout^by was 
appointed its jpn^ander. On May 10 he 
saued from DiptUrd with three vessels, one 
commanded Richard Chancellor (q.v.). 
They crossed the North Sea in company, and 
sighted the coast of Norway. In September 
Oanodlor^s ship parted company in a storm 
with the two othm, which reached Russian 
Lapland. Here Sir Hugh determined to pass 
dbe winter, but here with his sixty«two 
fiompaoions he peririied of scurvy. Next 
IMissiaa fimrmen found the ships with 
^*^ deatl bodies and the commander’s 
1 .^btiahed in Makltwt; new edition 
- t Society, 1903). 

; Vmkrn Gorman (1828-91), Irudi 
t post, bom in Kilkenny Co» 

^6), OBvkf, (1885), dtc.^e also 

tStote no^. His baSads imdude 
diuMt Seims ef Andry^ See lafe by F. Wfifi 
11898). 

<2) Wimam Mm (1834-61), Australkm 
ex^orer. stndled medictoe,^ became a sim- 
vsYM m crown Ismds in VicCona aim iww 
thifd in oommaiid of R. O. Burke’s 
fat^ expedition to the north, on wnica he 



WELLSTATTER, Rldmrdt yiV^tet-dr (1872- 
194:n, German chemist, bom at Karlsruhe, 
studied at Munich and became professor at 
ZOrich, Berlin, and finally Mumch in 1917. 
His researches included alkaloids and their 

derivatives, and the work on plant pigments 

for which m 1915 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize Me dbemistry. In 1925 he retimed his 
profesti>fShip at Munich, and in 1939 left 
Oermaj^ for Switzerland, where he died. 

WILLUGHBY, Ftencls (1635-72), English 
naturalist, bom at Middleton, Warwidomtre, 
the son of Sir Francis Willu^by, studied at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and thcii started on 
a continental tour (1663-64) with John Ray 
(q.v.), collecting zoological spedmens. Ray 
edited and trantiated his Omitholagia (1676- 
1678) and e^tod his Mietoria jhteUim (1686). 

WILLUMSEN, Jens Ferdinand, vU'oonhsen 
(1863-1958), Danish painter and sculptor, 
bom at Copenhagen. His best-known paint- 
ing, After the Storm (1905), '’Is in the Oslo 
National Gallery; others are Mountaineer 
(1904) and Sun and Youth (1902-10). As a 
sculptor his masterpiece is the Oreat Belief 
in coloured marbles and bronze. He be- 

? |ueathed his works and his art collection to 
oral a Willumsen museum in Frederikssund. 
WILMOT. See Rochester (Eari. of). 
WILSON, (1) Alexander (1766-1813), &x>ttish 
ornithologist of N. America, bora at Paisley, 
travelled as a pedlar, and published poems 
(1790) and Watty and Meg (1792). Prosecu- 
ted for a lampoon, he sailed for America in 
1794. He got work in Philadelphia, travelled 
as a pedlar in New Jersey, and was a school- 
teacher in Pennsylvania. His skill in drawing 
birds led him to make a collection of all the 
birds of America. In October 1804 he set 
out on his first excursion, and wrote The 
Foresters^ a Poem, In 1806 he was em- 
ployed on the American edition of Reeses 
Cyclopaedia, He soon prevailed upon the 
publisher to undertake an American Orni- 
thology, and in 1808-13 he brought out seven 
volumes. In 1811 he made a canoe voyage 
down the Ohio, and travelled otiniand 
through the Lower Missistippi Valley from 
Nashville to New Orleans, He died at 
Philadelphia. Vots. viii and ix of the 
Omithology were completed after his death 
by Ord. his assistant. The work was con- 
tinued by Charles Luoim Bonaparte (1828- 
1833). 

(2) Angus Frank Jfohuiloste (1913— ), 
British wntes', educated at Westminster and 
Merton College, Oxford began writing In 
1946 and mploly establislied aieputaiion with 
his biilliaht couection of thoi!t stories, Yke 
Wrong Set (1949X saibriMng tite 
sections of pre-war igjddiMate 
Smdi Dartir^. DodOs (1950), Par whom 
Chohe Tolls (1953) and A m ffM! hqp 
(195'IT a^ed to his pr^ge^ andm lOj^Tle 
gave up his office of depu^^upermtendent 
of the British Museum reading room to 
devote his full tune to writing. The novels 
Hemlock and After 


Attitudes (1956) and The MkuUe ^eof Mrs 
Etioi (1958). and thej^y The MrSerry Bush 
(1955) were still bil^t but perhaps less 
siiooeisfM tiian tite duirt' stn^^ 

(3) Sir Arte KteFvel (3842-192tX 
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0.C.y,0.p O.M. (1912). British admirsl, 
served ia the Crimea (1854), Ouna (186S), 
Egypt (188:Q and Sucuui (1884), \riiere he 
won the V.C, and was commander-in-diief 
of the Home and Channel Fleets 1903-07. 
Admiral of the Fleet 1907, and First Sea Lord 
1909--12. 

(4) Charles Ihomson Rees (1869-1959), 
Scottish pioneer of atomic and nuclear 
physics, horn at Olencorse near Edinburgh* 
was educated at Manchester and at Cam* 
bridge, where later he became professor of 
Natural Philoscmhy (1925-34). He was noted 
for his study of atmospheric electricity, one 
by-product of which was the successfm jffo- 
tection from lightninf; of Britain’s war-time 
barrage balloons. His greatest achievement 
was to devise the doud-chamber method of 
marking the track of alpha pi^icles and 
electrons. The movement and inter-action 
of atoms could thus be followed and photo- 
graphed. In 1927 he shared with Compton 
me Nobel prize for physics, and in 1937 
received the Ckipley mraal. He died at 
Carlops, where he had spent his retirement 

(5) Sir DmM (1816-92), Scottish archae- 
ologist, bom in Edinburgh, and educated at 
the university, had been secretary to the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries when in 1853 
he btpune professor of History and English 
Literature at Toronto. President of the 
university from 1881, he was knighted in 
1888. His numerous works include Edinburgh 
in the Olden Time (1847; new ed. 1892), 
Pr^Utoric Annals of Scotland (1851; 2nd 
ed. 1863), Prehistoric Man (1862; rewritten 



1876), Chatterton (1869), Left-handedness 
(1891) and The Lost Atlantis (1892). 

(6) Edmaiii ( 


I The Lost Atlantis 

(6) Edmaiii (1895- ), American literary 

and social critic, bom at Red Bank, New 
Jersey, studied at Princeton and became 
journalist, associate editor of the New 
Republic (1926-31) and book critic of the 
New Yorker, His outstanding critical wor^ 
include AxeVs Castle (1931) on the symbolist 
snovement. The Wound and the Bow (1941) 
and in social questions. The American Jitters 
(1932), To the Fitdand Stations (1940) and 
The American Earthquake (1958), Ac. He 
has also written verse, a number of plays 
induding This Room and This Gin and These 
Sandwknes (1937), historical works such as 
The ScroBe of die Dead Sea (1955) and books 
on his travd experiences. He was married 
four tiiiiek his riurd vrifs being Mary 
MeGirtt^912- ), riie novelist 

(7) Mmaal Beecher (1856— ),Aaienean 
zodk^tbt tM»tt at Geneva, Elinois, studied at 
Yale and Johns Hopldns Uniyefiity,_and 
idtar several teaddi^ posts became Da (Doita 
profossmr Zoology at Cohwbia Uniymity, 
N^York* He ccwtribiried ma^ to 

mui eoteyedogy; SeaweTiwCeUin 

, and exidmw, iMni at 

he dhijeswcli on grouse dJeeases and made 
, hie dr his skill as a water-eokmrist in pr^ 
Iguiag Bhidrstions for books on buds 
m mamniali. In 1910 he returned to the 
Antarctic wMi Scott in the Terra Nova^ 


acting as chid of the expedition’s scientific 
staff. One of Uie ill-fated polar party, he 
perished with his compamons on the return 
journey from the pole in January 1912. See 
G. Seaver, Edward Wilson of me Antarctic 
(1933). 

(9) Sir Erasmus (1809-84), British surgeon, 

bom in London, was a skilml dissector at the 
College of Surgeons in London, but was best 
known as a specialist on skin diseases. He 
published Anatomist*s Vademecum^ Book of 
Diseases of the Skin, Report on Leprosy, and 
Egypt of the Past, The great wealth he 
acquired by his practice he bestowed largriy 
in benefactions to the poor and to sciMce, 
and in promoting Emtian researdi. 1 He 
brought Cleopatra’s Needle to London in 
1878 at a cost of £10,000. He was president 
of the College of Surgeons, and was knigmed 
in 1881. " 

(10) Florence. See Volusenus. 

(11) nie Dubociiet, Harriette (1786-185^„ 
English demi-mondaine, was bora in Mayfair, 
London, of French descent Her long career 
as a genteel courtesan began at the age of 
fifteen with the Earl of Craven; subsequent 
paramours included the Duke of Argyll, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Worces- 
ter and a host of other patrons of both high 
and low estate. All these figured in her lively 
but libellous Memoirs, brought out in parts 
from 1825 to the accompaniment of a 
barrage of suggestive advance publicity aimed 
chiefly at extracting hush money from the 
victims, most of whom echoed the celebrated 
outburst of Wellington on the occasion — 
’Publish and be damned!’ See Life by 
A. Thirkell (1936), and L. Blanch, The Came 
of Hearts (1957). 

(12) (James) Harold (1916- ), British 
Labour politician, was bom in Huddersfield 
and educated there, in Cheshire and at 
Oxford, where he became a lecturer in 
Economics in 1937. From 1943 to 1944 he 
was director of economiq|a||jlstatistic8 at the 
ministry of fuel and po^4lir. ^wcoming M.P. 
for Ormskirk in 1945, be^was appointed 
parliamentary secretary to the mmistrv of 
works. In 1947 he became successively 
secretary for overseas trade and president of 
the Board of Trade till his resignation on the 
tide of Bevantsm in April 1951. In 1951 and 
1955 be was re-elected M.P. for Huyton, the 
division he had represented since 1950. Mr. 
Wilson was the youngest (and perhaps most 
confident) politician ever to be pmldm of 
the Board of Trade and the youngest Cabinet 
minister since Pttt. After November 1956, 
when he headed the voting for the Labour 
’shadow* Cabinet, he became the prindtol 
Oppositton spokesman on economic affairs; 
an able and industrious parliamentarian; 
and a hard^^hitring debater. He'pid»yriied 
New Deal for Coal (1945) and The Wiur on 
World Poverty (l95Tj, 

(13) Henry (1812-73), American poHririim, 
vice-president of the United States, was the 
son a farm-lsboiurer at Farmiagmn, N*H. 
Bom Jmemiah Jones Colbf th, he diai^ 
the name ydm be came of age* worked as 
a moenudeer, beenme promiMit as to 
Abptitionist fn m ’ttdrties, and watalecied 
to the Massadmsett* kgislatore and 'State 
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senate. He was an active leader of the Free* 
soilers, assisted to form the new Republican 
party, sat in the U.S. senate 1855-73, and 
then became vice-president of the United 
States. During the civil war he was diairman 
of the military committee. He wrote Jiise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America (1872- 
187^. See Life by Russell and Nason 
(1872). 

(14) Sir Henry Hughes (1864-1922), 
G.C.B., D.S.Om British field-marshal (1919), 
bom at Edgeworthstown, Ireland, served in 
Burma, S. Africa, &c., and won fame in 
World War I, starting (1914) as director of 
Military Orations, and ending (1918) as 
chief of the Impeml General Staff. He 
received a baronetcy and a £10,000 grant in 
1919. He was shot in London by two 
irishmen on June 22, 1922, for having 
assisted the Government of Northern 
Ireland. 

<1S) Henry MaMand, let Baron WOmhi 
( 1881- ), British field-marshal, was edu- 

cated at Eton and commissioned in the 
* Greenjackets \ He fought in South Africa 
and in World War I, and by 1937 was G.O.C. 
2nd Division, Aldershot. On the outbreak 
of World War II he was appointed O.O.C.- 
in-C., Ejsypt, and after leading successfully 
the initial British advance in Libya and 
capturing Bardia, Tobruk and Benghazi, he 
was given command of the short and ill-fated 
Greek campaign. In 1943 he was appointed 
C«-in-C. Middw East, and in 1944 he became 
Supreme Allied Commander in what had 
become the relatively subordinate Medi- 
terranean theatre. He headed the British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington (1945-47) 
and in 1955 became Ck>nstable of the Tower, 
He was raised to the peerage in 1946. 

(16) Horace Hayman (1786-1860), English 
' Onentalist, bora in London, in 1808 went to 

India as assistant-surmn, end in the Calcutta 
mint became Leyden^s assli^t. In 1833 he 
became Bodtia Drofessor^ of Sanskrit in 
Oxford, and Mon after librarian at the East 
India House. His dictionary (1819) and 
grammar (1 841 ) of Sanskrit, together with his 
other worics, helped to lay the foundations of 
Indian philology in Europe. 

(17) James (1805-60). British economist, 
born at Hawick, settled in business in 
London, and bec^e an authority on the 
Corn-laws and the current, founded the 
Fkm^ndsu entered parliament as a Liberal in 
18f?, and was financial secretaiy to the 
Treasury, vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, and member of the council of India. 
See the Economist cratenary volume (1943). 

08) Mm. pamd. Ghristopher Nerth (1785- 
1 854). Srottira journalist, was bora at Paisto, 
die eftat son of a rich manuactiirer. In 
1797 his fother left him £50,000, and he was 
sent to Glasgow University. In 1803 he 
Ymt vq? to Magdalen Colte^ Oxford, and 
became for his mteHectual gifts 

and as an athlete. In 1807 he seUled in 
Westmodmid* where he purchased Eheray, 
overlDCfkfiif Windarmeie, and associated 
with Woraworth, Soti^^ Coleridge, De 
(iuiiicey die rest m May 1811 he 
nmrM and devoted himself to poetry, in 
I8|2^hfi«hinf Ida/a/e ofMms, and hi 1816 


The City of the PU^ue. In 181 5 the loss of his 
patrimony throu^ an imcle’s unjust steward- 
ship obliged him to give up living constandy 
at Elleray and settle at his mother's house in 
Edinburg. He was called to die Scottirii 
bar, but on the starting in 1817 of Black-- 
wood's Magazine he proffered his services; 
and he and Lockhart were the soul of 
* Maga's * success. Lockhart was withdrawn 
in 1826 to London; and Wilson was, not 
formally but practically, editor. lu 1820 he 
was elected to the Edinburgh chair of Mm'al 
Philosophy. His works (ed. his nephew and 
son-in-law, Perrier, 1855-58), include Lights 


the ' )4octes Ambrosianae which appeared 
in Blackwood (1822-35), and enjoy^ an 
amazing vogue. See the Memoir by his 
daughter, Mrs Gordon (1862),; a study by E. 
Swann (1934); Watts-Dunton's article in die 
Athenaeum (July 8, 1876); Saintsbury's 
Essays (1891); Mrs Oliphant’s work on the 
Blackwoods (1897); Sir G. Douglas’s 
Blackwood Group (1897). 

(19) John (1800-49), Scotdsh singer, born 
in Edinburgh, was first a compositor, then a 
precentor, and for years a favourite operadc 
tenor in London; and finally gave entertain- 
ments in Britain and America as an unsur- 
passed singer of Scots songs. 

(20) John Dover (1881- ), English 

Shakespearean sdiolar, was born in London 
and educated at Cambridge. After some 
years as teacher, lecturer and H.M. Inspector 
of adult education, he became professor first 
of Educadon at King’s College, London 
(1924-35), then of Rhetoric and English 
Literature at the University of Edinburgh 
(1935-45). He is best known for his Shakes- 
pearean studies, the result of peoetrating 
and impartial research over many years, 
particularly on the problems in Hamlet. 
Works include lAfe in Shakespeare's England 
(1911), The Essential Shakespeare 

The Manuscript of Shakespeare's Camlet 
(1934), mat Happens in Hamlet (1935) and 
the editorship of The New Shakespeare. 

(21) John (1804-75), Scottish missionary, 

born, a farmer’s son, near Lauder^ and 
educated at Edinburg University, mimsteied 
in Bombay from 1828 until his death, and was 
mudi consulted by government, especially 
during the crisis of 1857. He was twice 
president of the Bombay branch of the 
Asiatic Society, and was vice-chancellor of 
Bombay Univmity. His chief writings were 
The Parsi Beligion (1843) and Lands of the 
BU>le (1847). See Ufe by Dr George Smith 
(1878). His son, Andrew (1830-81^ edited 
the China Mail and later the Gazette^ 

but is best known for his account of Gordon’s 
Ever-Victorious Army (1868) and his book 
on the Himalayas, Ike Abode of Show 

Jkiiiii Mtotksy (1804-3% ScottiA 
writer and ecHtor, botm in Tweedihostii, 
known ka his Tales cf the BorderaM vols, 
1834-40), origmafiy^issued in weeldy msaxh 
bers, and contitiued, aito pli death Mr hia 
widow with Alewuider Leiipton (I8i00r74)ea 
ediior. 
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<23) Sklun^ (1714-32), British lan^pe* 
liamter^ bom at rectoty, 

after a visit to Italy <1749-^. 
for8o<» porttajt-]>aiiitiiig for landscape ana 
an^paM Oainsborcra^ and Constable in 
forsaking strait«laced classicism for a lyrical 
freedmn of style. In London in 1760 he 
exhibited his N/ode, and became one of the 
leading painters of his time. Famous also 
was his View of Rome from the VUh Madama. 
In 1776 he became ubrarian to the Royal 
Academy. Works may be seen in the 
National Gallmy and in the National Museum 
Wales. See study by W. O. Constable 
(1953). 

Cm Sh Robert Umias (1777-1849).. 
Brnisn soldier, bom in London, havi^ servett 
in Belgium, against the Irish rebels (1798), and 
in the campaign of the Helder, commanded 
Abeicromby's cavaliy In Egypt, helped to 
conquer the Qipe of Good Hope in 1806, and 
went with a mission to Prussia. In the 
Peninsula he helped to train the Portuguese 
army, and commanded a Spanish brigade at 
Talavera. He was attached in 1812 to the 
Russian army, in Germany and France was 
in the camp of the allies, and at Lhtzen 
commanded the Prussian reserve, involved 
in Queen Caroline's affairs, he was dismissed 
the aamy, but rdnstated. In 1841 he became 
general, in 1842-49 was governor of Gibral- 
tar, and in 1818-31 sat as a Liberal for 
Southwark. He wrote several works on 
mititary history. See his Private Diary (1861) 
and the Life by Randolph (1863). 

(25) IhmmB (1663-1755), English church- 
man, bora at Burton in Chedure, became 
bidbop of Sodor and Man In 1697. His 
Principles of Christianity, or *the Manx 
Catechism * (1707), and instruction for the 
formed Tha Knowledge of Christianity 
made Easy. Better known are Short In» 
structions far the tord^s Supper and Sacra 
Prirata. 

C26) llMMBac Woodrow (1856-1924), Amori- 
dan stateMnatt, tweiity*etgbtfa president of the 
Unift States, bora at Staunton, Virnnia, 
studied at Prmceuin and Johns Homuns, 
practned law lU Affanta, lectured at Bryn- 
mawr and Princeton, became president of 
Pdncetoh in 1902, and fovernor of New 
Jeti^ in 19^11, and in 1912 and 1916, as 
Uemocrado cmididate, was elected presidmt 
of the lilted Btafee, WOton*! adiidaistni- 
tloii, ending in trii^ fiOhire^aiid Aysicai 
bieikdown, is meimoble for the prchil^on 
and wofoai'^ mTiage ameSdments of the 
oooftittttkMi, trouMe with Mexico, America’s 
partictpBtioii in the Great War, hit part to the 
peace eonferenoew hit * fourteen points * and 
chaa^onhip of the League of Natioas, 
and me Seoate*s ngection of the Treaty of 
Versailles. He wrote a History of the 

Jones (1947), H. Hoover 
iatiiBffl(1939). 

‘ See BAMcaorr (4). 

■ * of 

at 

of Sir William 

wilb^ Heoeagg Finch. 

.^Mn^4ffWi06hflMa. Her longest poem, 



The Spleen^ M Cowley*s maimer, was printed 
ml^i; M Afiseelkmy Poem mills* She 
wasafrieiid^Pope. Son Seh^ Poemst od, 
J. M. Murry (1928), and E. Qosse, GomfP hi 
aiJbrmyiimh 

msaSMMANS, Johana JoacMei (1717- 
1768), German archaeologistr was bora at 
Stendal in Prussian Saxony. He studied the 
history of art, published a Ueatise on the 
imitatiott of the antique (1754), and was 
librarian to a cardinal at Rome (1755). In 
1758 he examined the remains of Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii, and Paestum, and went to 
Florence. He wrote a treatise on ancient 
architecture (1762), the ^)och-nialcm|c pee- 
chkhte der Kunst des Alterthums (1764) J and 
Monumenti Antichi Inediti (1766). In 1 763 
he was made superintendent of 
antiquities. He was murdered at Ti 
See Life by Justi (new ed. 1923) and stud; 
Curtius (1941). ^ 

WINDAUS. Adolf, vind'ows (1876-19*1). 
German chemist, educated at Freiburg rad 
Bo'lin, was professor of Applied Medical 
Chemistry at Innsbruck rad Gbttingen. In 
1928 he was awarded die Nobel prize in 
chemistry for his work on sterols, in parti- 
cular for his discovery that ultra-violet li|^t 
activates ergosterol rad gives vitamin Ug. 
He was also an authority on cardiac poisons. 

WINPHAM. Vnmurn 0750-1810). Eralish 
statesman, bom at London, studied at Eton, 
Glasgow and Oxford, opposed Lord North 
(1778), and in 1784 was returned for Norwich* 
In 1783 he was principal secreta^ to Lord 
Noithington, lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
He followed Burke in his view of the French 
Revolution, and in 1794 became secretaiy-^t- 
war under Pitt. He went out with Pitt in 
1801, and eloquently denounced Addington’s 
peace of Amiens (1801). This lost himjhg 
seat for Norwich, but he was elected fof Be 
Mawes in Cornwall, rad on the return of the 
Grenville party to power (January 1806) 
became War and Cokmigymeretary. He 
helped Cobbett to start fib Imitkai Register 
(1802), carried a scheme forlimited service 
in the anny (1806), and in 1806 was returned 
^ New Romney, and io 1807 by Higham 
Ferrers. He went out when the Porwd 
administration was formed. Windham was 
a member of the fasnous Ltteraiy Chib, and 
stood by Johnsra’s deaffibed. Hb briiUrat 
talents were neutralbed by an Int^tectual 
timidlQr, a nuxTbid selfconsctoiiraess, tmp a 
fondness fdr naradox. See his vpdmm 
(1806; withM^^Aik^^); hb Dimi79d- 
mo, ed Mn las^ (iSm; and% 

Mm AlMf flmtUh 
ptu Amttifa firiCHnifiliai. 

wippimad M Mvolntisa ^ fM»-^ at 
Pcane and Vieima, tad defeated' the Kbm* 
geneac repeete^. but wn enpeneded after 
Efedefeiat V fem «t OddSIld. 

WINDSOK. IMka aal Dwheae af. See 
Bdwau> vin. 

WENDTIiOSST, Ladnfe ilS12-9», Qennan 
CalholKpoiltidaiir manta tiearOnahrtdb 

Mm! iMif MM h iHatfafcHtUlhtA m ■dvOGgte glUl 

politicjaB hi Hanover. . After tha abeonitloB 
of Maaover by VniadL ha becaaw feamr of 

the Uhrmenitam to m OaraeaB parHuMot 
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wd chief o^neiit of Bismarck during the 

W1N£R» GeSnt Bcnedikt* vee'nir (1789*iB5B), 

Omiaa New Testanmt s^olar^ bom u 
Lelpadg, became a professor of Ihedo# 
there, at Brlaogm in 1823, and at Leipsag 
again in 1832, The most important or his 
many works is his Grammar of New Testament 
Greek (182 1, trans. Moulton, 1882). 

WINFRIED. See Boniface. 

WlNCAtE* (1) Otde Charles (1903-44), 

British rnneral, was educated at Charterhouse 
and .R.M.A., joining the R.A. in 1922. With 
the Sudan Defence Force from 1928 to 1933, 
he later saw service in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan. In the Burma theatre in 1942, 
rmdizing that the only answer to penetration 
is eounter-penetration, he obtained sanction 
to organize the Chmdits— specially trained 

' jdhgle-fighters. Supplied by air, they thrust 
far behind the enemy lines, gravely disra{>ting 
his cntiTe supply system. Wingate was killed 
in ajplane crash in Burma, in March 1944. 

^ Halley, IVith Wingate in Surma (194Q, 

Mosley, Gideon Goes to War (1955), and Life 
by C, Sykes (1959). 

(2) Sir Regiiiald. Bart. (1861-1953), British 
general, entmd the R.A. in 1880. Duty in ^ ^ 

India and Aden prem^ his jposting to the WINT, ^eter de (171 
Em^ian Army. Service in l^elyn Wood’s 
Nile Exoedition and the Dongola campaign 
lead to his appointment as Sirdar. As gover- 
nor-general or the Sudan, from 1899 to 1916 
he left his mark on a territory that owed its 
security and increasing prosperity to his 
lifelong devotion to its interests. He retired 
in 1922 after service as High Commissioner 
of Egypt. G.CB. 1914. G.C.V.O. 1912, 

G.aB: 1918, K,CM.G. 1898, See his 
me moir s Wburaie of the Sudan (1955). 
mMDPRED. St, legendary 7di-c6ntury Welsh 
^SmU a noble British maiden, bdbeaded by 
Prince Caradog for repelling his unhi^y 
proTOsak. The head roBad down a hill. 


Cornwell against the West Indies, he died at 
• ''^), was assistant- 


sea. His son, 2esiah (1629-80), 1 
govetmr 1657-73, and then govcowr.^ Ih 


and where It swped > aprSiS gushed forth— 
famous still as n ^ce of pilgrimage, Holimell 
in Flintshire. The head was replaced by 
St Beano. 

WINKELRIED, AmoM von, vin'kel-reet id. 
1386), Swiss patriot knight of Unterwalden, 
at the bottle of Sempa^ (July 9, 1386), when 
the Swiss faifcd to break the compact line of 
Austrian ispanx^ is said to have gmpod as 
many pikm as he coidd readi, bimed th^ 
In htt bosom, and borne them by his weight 
to m eiwth. His comrades rushed into the 
bfVNuiL Maughh^ the Austrians like sheep, 

ag d^S^ a I Vink'S^ 

Omm dbemist, end 
ednemnd at Freiberg, whw ^ha ^ ^>9^^ 
plPblbeimr of jpbMdiitiy, ta 1|86 diaoym^ 
ttk element gemiaadum. He ate 
imgjprttait coi£S^ to theattidy of ^ 


te Ite^i^imriand ftoni 1624 m a^ 
tant-goeemor or 


1673 he was chosen general-in-dhief of ttie 
United CJolonies. His grandson, John (1702- 
1774i cairkd outttte removal of the Acadians 
and Mm Apamm (1811-73), descendant of 
one of Edward Wmslow’s brothers, com- 
manded the Kearsarge in her action with the 
Alahama, 

(2) Forbes Berignus (1810-74), loodon 
physician and specialist in insanity, was a 
pioneer in the humane treatment of me 
insane. He was instrumental in gaining 
acceptance for the plea of insanity m criminal 
cases. 

WINSOR, Jiistia (1831-97), American lib- 
rarian and historian, bom at Boston, Mass., > 
studied at Harvard and Heidelberg; was 
librarian at Boston 1868-77, and then at 
Harvard; and published bibliographical 
works. Memorial History of Boston (1880-81), 
Narrative History of America (1884-90) and 
a Life of Columbus (1891). 

WINSTANLEY, Henry (d. 1703), Eni^sh 
architect and engraver, perished with his (the 
first) Eddystone Lighthouse in 1703, when it 
was swept away in a gale. 

YINT, TO*r de (178^-1649), English water- 
colourist, was bom, of Dutch descent, at 
Stone, Staffordshire. His fame rests on his 
water-colour illustrations of English land- 
scape, English architectuie, and English 
coun^-tife; among them are The Cricketers, 
The Hay Harvest, Nottingham, Sichmo^ 
Hill and Cows in Water, Many of his works 
are in the Lmcoln Art Gallety. His water- 
colours are well represented in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, whidi ate owns the oils 
A Cornfield and A Woody Landscape, See 
Memoir by Armstrong (1888) and Redgrave’s 
David Cox and Seter de Wint (1891). 
WINTER, Jan WBIem de (1750-1812), Dutch 
admiral from 1795. bom on the island of 
Texel, was defeatecl by Duncan at Ckmper- 
down in 1797. He was ambassador to 
France 1798-W2. 

WINTERHALTER, Franz Saver (1805-73), 
Geman painter, made a successful portrait 
of Grand Duke Leopold of Baden and was 
appointed his court painter. In l834hewwt 
to Paris, with Queen Marie Amdie as his 
patron. One of his many royal ritters was 
Queen Victoria, and Winteriialter became 
fashionable aitist of the day. Some of hn 
woiks are at Veraafiles, and he is represented 


in the Britkh royal 
WINTHROFi (1) Joto <1588-164^ Eofllish 
colonist, fattw of (®, bom in 

Suffolk, was ted to toe Ikw, imd m 1629 was 
appototed governor of Massadnisetts cotey * 
Ife was in-'tected ggyemor, ^ 
intervals* durmg his life* aA had mc^ 
litoimce pntoabty toan.any otoer nm to 
fomitog te poutical ntstttt^ni te 

nortoem state of 

Site tolSs-S Wte bd. ?ito^%^ 

1853). See LHe and Letfen, by R. C. Wm- 
toiop(1864^. ^ 

(2) JteB (160^76), t ^ 

Cmmeeticitt, went to At 
became a magtenie to 
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1635 went to Connecticut, and founded Kew 
London in 1646. In 1657 be was elected 
govmor, and, excrot for one year, held diat 
post till bis death. He obtained from Charles 
II a diarter uniting the colonies of Connecti- 
cut and Kew Haven, and was named first 
governor under it; and he was the father of 
the paper-currency In Amn-ica. 

(3) John, known as Fltz-John (1639-1707), 
son of (2), served under Monk and in the 
Indian wars, was agent in London for 
Connecticut (1693-97), and governor of the 
colony from 1698. See Winthrop Papers 
(Mass. Hist. Soc. 1889). 

(4) John (1714-79), physicist, descendant of 
(1), was bom at Boston, and in 1738 became 
mfessor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at Harvard. In 1740 he observed 
the transit of Mercury. He published papers 
on egrthquakes, comets, &c. 

(5) Robert Charles (1809-94), orator 
descendant of (1), was admitted to the bar in 
1831, and was in the state legislature 1834-40, 
then in congress, and in 1847-49 its speaker. 
In 1850-51 he was senator from Massachu- 
setts. He published Addresses and Speeches 
(1852-86) ; a Life of the first John Winthrop; 
and fVashtngion, Bowdoin^ and Franklin 
(1876). See Memoir by son (1897). 

(6) Theodore (1828-61), descendant of (1), 
bom at New Haven, studied at Yale, was 
admitted to the bar (1855), but, volunteering 
in the civil war, fell in battle at Great Bethel. 
His novels include CecU Dreeme (1861), John 
Brent (1861) and Edwin Brothertoft (1862). 

WINTON, WIU McClain (1885- ), Ameri- 

can geologist from Florida, in 1930 became 
professor of Geology at Texas. He evolved a 
method of deciding the age of layers of 
sedimaats by studying the annual growth rings 
of bivalve shells buned in them. 

WINZET, Ninian, WinJet (1518-92), Scottish 
churdiman, bom at Renfrew, and ordained 
Iciest in 1540, about 1552 became school- 
master at Linlithgow, and then provost of the 
collttj^te cbmch there. At the Reformation 
(15(^ he was deprived of his offices, came to 
Minbuigh* snd as a Catholic wrote his 
TractatU. Forced to quit Scotland in 1563, 
he held office in the University of Paris. 
In 1574 he removed to the English College of 
0ouai, i^in 1577 became abbot at RatislKm. 
See Hewison^s edition of his Works (Scottish 
Text Soc. 1891), 

WISDOM, Arffinr John Tcrmea DlMcr 
(1904-^ X Banish philosopher, nrofessor 
of Philosofffiy at CambrUte since 1952, was 
pf^oinidly mSiieiiced by Wittgenstein, but 
worked out his owe ehamcteristic, if elusive 
method 0 ^ detding with philosophical 
ae^adbaes, whk^ he need not always 
w written off as mere Isnguistic confusitm, 
hut mity be lovMced to point out unocpected 
simamiuea and dWinifaritka in the use of 
See his collected phik>sophical 
mub {1952} and Hdhst^y 
ti^<1953X He wastnesideKit 
ai 8o«^ {1950-51), His 
m WMonii was professor 
ojf JniSeibfffiy at the London School of 

(1859-1937). Englirii 
itoary forger, bom at 




Gravesend, began collecting books in his 
youth and built up a library of rare editions 
of the English poets and other works, 

Specially of the 19th-century romantics att3 
the literary wing of the pre-Raphaeiite 
movement. In 1934 certain pamphleu which 
he had sold to dealers and others for high 
prices were alleged to be faked and a sensa- 
tional literary scandal ensued which was 
only checked by his death. His collection 
(the Ashley Library) was sold to the British 
Museum. See his tetters to /. JSf. IVretm 
(1944); Carter and Pollard, An Enquiry, into 
the Nature of Certain 19th Century PamMets 
(1934); W. Partington, Forging Ahead 
(1939); D. F. Foxon, T, J. W. ar3 th2Pre- 
Restoration Drama (1959X and studied ed. 
W. B. Todd (1960> 

WISEMAN, (1) Nicholas Patrick (1802 
cardinal, was bora at Seville, of an . 
family settled in ^ain. He was broiyh 
at Waterford and ushaw, entered the 
College at Rome, received holy orders in 18L. . 
and became rector of the college. He estab- 
lished the Dublin Review (1836), and in 1840 
was named Coadjutor Vicar-apostolic and 
president of St Mary*s College at Oscott. 
In 1846 he was transferred to the London 
district. His appointment by the pope to be 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Westminster 
and cardinal called forth a storm of religious 
excitement, which led to the passing of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Act, whgn 
he published his conciliator Appeal on me 
Catholic Hkrarckv, One of his best known 
works was Fabiola (1854). See Memoir by 
G. White (1865), Lives by Wilfrid Ward 
(1897) and D. Gwynn (1929), J. J. O’Connor, 
The Catholic Revival 0942), and I. F. l^y- 
nolds. Three Cardinals (1958). 

(2) Rkhud (d. 1679), surgeon to CliarteffI, 
was called * the father of English surgeiy *, 
and wrote Seven Chirurgical Treatises, See 
monograph byBir T. Longmore (1892). 
WlSHfiEtf, Ge^ (c. 1513-46), Scottish 
reformer and martyr, belonged to a Kin- 
cardineshire family, his eldest brother King’s 
Advocate. In 1538 he was schoolmaster in 
Montrose, where he incurred a charge of 
heresy for teaching the Greek New Testament. 
In 1539 he was In Bristol, and had to nhiate 
heresy again. The next few years he spent 
on the Continent, and translated the Swiss 
Coffession of Faith; in 1543 he was at Qeipus 
College, Cambridge, In 1544 or 1345 be 
aocomp^ed a>rOoi]timt8sion sent to Scotland 
by Henry VIII in connection with tiie 
maiTsage of his son Edward and Mary Stuart: 
and he preached tiie Lutheran doctrhie of 
justification by faith at Dundee and Montrose, 
m Ayyshifu and East Lothian. At Caidtnal 
Beaton’s instance he was arceited on Igntiaiy 
16, 1546, and burned at St Andrews on March 
12. Knox was fiiitiiiigdfed ltyWIghuru It 
is dottbtfbl whether be was or was not a 
Scotsman of the name who was oonoanied 
in a proposal made to J^feniy VIH the 
Mslmrinatioii of jSeaton, See David talas, 
Woekg if John Mtmx (voBu 1 andv^ 
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WjSUCSNIffi, JohuBM Adoir 083^1902), AntbtonOaiu and Neonondans (1807), rA« 
0«i«M dwmht. bom near Querfbrt in 0823), and TAa fnnw (1839), 

PmsuanSaxony.wentto AmaiieaatavouBS WIlT.Da. Sea Db Wirr. GtPizcw ■ 
man. tau^ chemistry at (Cambridge (UdS.)* WITTGBNSim^ Johai. 

imS ZflriA and Wil^barg, t§ vU'gen-shtln (18S»-19si5J* Austrian phfio^ 

professOT at ^pzifc He hM sm£w, was bom April M in Vienna, tM ^ 
uSJ£. ?•» ««W»y Jewish mgineer. md 

“ handbook of a .Roman QtSbdic.. Bducat^ 

WlSrmt, Owen (1880-1938), American 
author, bom in Philadelphia, took a music 
degree gt Harvard and intended to be a 
composer but won fame with his novel of 
cowboy life in Wyoming The Virginian (1902). 

He wrote several less successful stories and a 
life of Theodore Roosevelt (1930). 

WITHER, George (1588-1667), English poet, 
bom at Bentworth, Hampshire, studied at 
Magdalen, Oxford, and at eighteen entered 
; Lmcohi's Inn. For his Abuses Stript and 
Whipt (1613) he found himself in the Mar- 
shalsea, and here wrote his Shepherds Hunting^ 
a sweet pastoral. It is supposed that hts 
satire addressed to the king (1614), together 
with the Earl of Pembroice’s intercession, 
procured his release. In 1618 appeared The 
Motto, a curious piece of seli-confession. 

His finest poem. Fair Virtue, or the Mistress 
of Fhilarete (1622), thoi^ often uneven, 
shows exquisite fancy. There followed his 
Hymns and Songs of the Church (1623), 

Psalms of David translated (1631), Emblems 
(1634), and Hallelujah (1641). Now a fiery 
Puritan, in 1642 he sold his estate to raise a 
troop of horse for parliament, but was taken 
prisoner. Later Cromwell made him major- 
l^eral in Surrey and Master of the Statute 
QfiSce. At the Restoration he lost hisposition 
and property, and, on suspicion of having 
written the Vox Vulgi, a satire on the par- 
liament of 1661, was imprisoned. He was 
^iMeased in 1663. His poetry fell into almost 
Complete oblivion, but the praises of Southev, 

Sir Ejgerton Brydges, Hallam, and especially 
Charm Lamb tmyed IntMst in his work. 

His Juvenilia (1622) were feprinted by the 
Spenser Society (187(>-72). See Massingham, 

Seventeenth Century English Verse (1919). 

WITHERING, Wiliiani (1741-99), English 
physician, bom at Wellington in Shropshire 
and educated at Edinburg, wrote a British 
Flora and in An Account of the Foxglove 
(1785), introduced dimtalis as a drug for 
cardiac disease. He was the first to see the 
connection between dropsy and heart disease. 

WTIHERSFOON, John (1722-94), Scottish 
themofian, bom at Yester near Haddington, 
was nunbuer at Beith and Paisley, and in 1768 
beemne preiidettt of the college and pastor 
at PrinoetOB. He was a representative of 
New Uim to the Continental Congress, 
and was oneof thesignatories of the Declara- 
tion Independence. His writinp jndude 
Ectdsadmic ChjuacMrMcs (1753), againitthe 
i; S0iem EMpAh mo the Nature 
dffpfSDi md^on 
JtMtwmtfiMi (1784). 

(18M-1708). Dtttdi 
hmm fit 1875^11 
IR IC80 Ut|^ 
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pnvamiy until fourteen, be studied engineer- 
hw at Bc^ and Mandiester (19^11), 
where he designed a jet reaction propeller, 
beaune ^outiy intMested in mathematics 
and finally mathematical logic, which he 
advice, under Russell at 
Cambndge (1912-13). Moore and Russell 
soon regarded Wittgenstein as a friend and 
ceJ^gue rather than as a student. Wittgen- 
stein extended Russell's doctrines into a , 
full-blown scheme for a logicaUy perfect 
lanmage, a perfect instrument for assertion 
and fool-proof against philosophical non- 
sense. Inheriting considerable wealth, he 
Mve It away to support the poets. Trakl and 
Rilke. He served as an Austrian artillery 
officer during the first World War, was 
captured by the Italians and ended the war 
m a P.O.W. camp near Monte Cassino, 


(1922, London) with a ma^erly in^oduction 
by Russell, of which, however, Wittgenstein 
strongly disapproved. According to the 
Tractatus,^ all significant assertion can be 
analysed into compound propositions con- 
taining logical constants and are 'truth 
functions’ of 'elementary propositions’ 
which do not. An ' elementary proposition * 
(one kind of fact) symbolizes a real or * atomic 
fact ’ or possibility (Sachverhalt). But how 
can one kind of fact symbolize another, how 
does language symbolize the world? Witt- 
genstein’s fundamental thesis is that ffiis 
correspondence can only be shewn or 
'pictured ’ in language, but not stated, for 
this would require an extra-linguistic and 
extra-worldly medium for expression and 
'whereof one cannot speak, thereof one 
roust be silent All speculative philosophy, 
ethics and aesthetics as well as the Tractatus 
(in showing this fallacy by the use of lan- 
guage) attempt to utter the unspeakable. 
Hie last, a merely elucidatory aid to seeing 
the world right^g must also be discarded. 
Philosophy becomes merely a corrective 
activity. Wittgenstein, tme to his doctrims, 
gave up philosophy, became an elementary 
village schoolmaster in Austria (1920-2Q, 
served for a time as a monasteiy gardeners 
assistant, designed on the functional lines of 
Loos a mann^ for^his sister (1926-2ffi, 
turned to sculpture and was onfy reluctant^ 
induced to return to pbilosopby at Cambridge 
by bis Eni^sli frienAs having for jgm ^ 
corresponded 8he ^Vieima M«le* oi 
lo^af positivists. He was a follow :of 
TrS^ ^llcfe, Cambridge (193(lt|^* lipd 
piofossor 09^7), mtemipttti* hfc dtodes 
to become a war^hae porter fot Guy’s 
Horaii^ and In a laboratory at Nawcaslie. 
21be Blue and Brown Bo^ 

1958) ate notes taken by his pupils {1933^5^ 
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and form besiniiiiigs of tbo Phihs&phh 
cal inwccHgatUms (potdiimiottsIy» Engu^- 
Gomuui piraltol teat, 1953), an album of 
nrgunieiitt com^ited in a aoutaiy hut on die 
Galway coast m Irdand in 1948. These 
lepudiate some of the characteristic 7>aetat§u 
doctrines, pardculariy the reduction of 
ordinary huifniage to a loeically pofect 
instrument of assertion. By means of 
* languatt games he examinea the varieties 
Un^mic usage of certain philon^cally 
imoortant eamressioos, as a iheant or curing 
idulost^icauy peniidity. He found diat 
the varieties of linguistic usages a word In 
many cases pointed to a * family resemblance * 
between them rater than to one tinrie 
essential meaning. Philosophy was for him 
still a therapeutic activity, even if te methods 
had chans^. He became a naturalized 
British subject in 1938, His austere mode of 
livioE his distaste for any form of pretence, 
made him an exacting companion, even for 
his friends. In te first half of te 20th 
century he was the dominating philosophical 
figure of te CngUah^apeaking world. He 
mod of cancer in Cambridge, Api^ 29, 1951. 
See also PhUosojfkical Remarks on the 
Foundations af Mathematics (1956), memoir 
hy N. Malcolm and O. H. von Wright 
(1958), itiidies on te Tractatus by E. Stenius 
1195^ and O. B. M. i^sembe (1959), the 


later 


pdleinj 

Mure, 


ically 


1760), Irish actress, was a Dublin briddayer^s 
daui^ter. From seventeen to twenty she 
played on te Dublin stage, and in 1740 
appeared at Covent Garden as Sylvia in te 
iOiyensisittng Ojfker, Her beauty and vivacity 
carried all hearts by storm. David Garricx 
was one of her admirers. On May 3, 1757, 
she broke down, and left te stage never to 
return. Her last days were giveirto charity 
and good works. See Lives by Daly (188^ 
and MoHov (1S84), and te novel Peg 
Woffaighm by Charles Reade (1853). 
WOHLSft, Friedrich, val'ir (1800-82), 
German chemist, born pear Frankfurt, 
educated at Heidelberg, became professor at 
Gdttingen in 1836. He isolated aluminium 
(1827) and beivUium (1828). and , 
calcium carbide, from which he obt 
acetylene. His synthesis of urea from amf 
ium pyanate in 1828 revolutionized or 


, . by D. Pole (1958) and 
, mtical works by O. R. O. 
dure. Retreat from Truth (1958), and £. 
OellM, Words and Things 0959). 
WODEHOUSE, Pettuun GrenriDe (1881- 
), novelist, English by birth, since 1955 
an Ami^ican citizen, started work in a 
London bank but gave this up in favour of 
free-lancing. To begin with he wrote school 
stories, in one of which te popular Psmith 
made hts first appearance (see the later 
Psmith in the CUVi Leave it to Psmith, &c.). 
In 1918 te novel Piccadilly Jim was a great 
success, and Wodehouse was established as a 
humorous writer. With te creation of Bertie 
Wooster and his * goitleman’s gentleman* 
Jeeves (Jhe inimitable Jeeves, 1924, Ac.), his 
position was assured as te greatest humorous 
Bovriist of his time. A prolific writer, he 
produced a succession of sparkling novels, 
riiort stories, sketches and librettos (with 
Guy Bolton he collaboruted in many musical 
comedies), in 1939 lie was living in France, 
where he was overtaken hy te Oermam. 
Burhig te war years he incurred critidsm 
for his Nazi-controlled broadcasts. Subse- 
tpieotty he has lived in te U.fi.A., of which 
neisnowadtizea. See te autobiogm^cal 
Petformbm Flea (1953) and Over Seventy 
(1957). riaa Weekend Wodehouse a 

representative anthology. 

WmHtGW, Setart 0679-1734), Scotti^ 
ctedi historian, bom at Glasgow* studied 
teatey midar te fitter, vte was prdfessor 


riMmnty teret hi 1703 he became 
zteiter of Bastwood. His History of te 
. teftrtos a/te of Scotland 1660-9$ 


WOHLGEMUTH. SeeWoLOEMUT. 

WOLCOT, Joins, pseud. Peter niter (11 
1819), English satirist, bora at Dodbroi , , 
Devon, studied medicine for seven years, 
took his M.D. at Aberdeen (1767), and, 
going to Jamaica, became physidan-genera] 
of the island. He returned to England to 
take orders, but soon started medical practice 
at Truro. Here he discovered the taints of 
young Opie, and with him in 1780 removed to 
London, to devote himself to writing auda- 
dous squibs and satires in verse. His sixty 
or seventy poetical ramphlets (1778-1818) 
include The Lousiad, The Apple^mpUhgs 
and a King, WhitbreatPs Brewery visited by 
their Mtdesties, Bossy and PiossL and 
Lyrical Odes on the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tions. Witty and fluent, but coarse and 
ephemeral, th^ have long since outlived their 
great vogue. See Blackwood* s Magasine Jbr 
July 1868, and H. Walker, English Satire Wii 
Satirists (1924. 

WOLF, (1) nriedrlch August (1759-1824), 
German classical scholar, born at Hagewrode, 
went to Gdttingen in 1777. In 1779, while 
teacher at Ilfisld, he established his fame by 
an edition of Plato’s Symposium, and in 1783 
he became professor at Halle. He edited 
Demosthenes* Orath adversus Leptinem 


1 


ll%9), and in his Prolegomena ad JSomenan 
he imfolded his bold ttery tet te 



J79:, 

O^ssey and Iliad are composed of bahads by 
diteent mintels. strung togetius* tw later 
edimrs---a view ddrended in te sphited tewa' 
an Heyne (1797). In 1801 Wolf cast doubts 
upmi te genixmeness of soine otttioiia of 
Qooto, AraO806 he became a zwnte^ 
te Academy of Sciences at Berlin, netyeu to 
re-organize te imiversity, and became a 
professor, the Darsteiham te Altcrthuma- 
wissensdhefi (1807) is te most fltebed work. 
See msS Pmtiscm*g Beme 0 te 
Sandys's Classieal SdMarAhf m 1908). 

for te fiamily mlfacr 
bttsbieis, but eaity turaeA to musk. For a 
time he stadM witlmP^atisfaction at te 
Vienna Cgtiscrvatoire, then earned a meagre 
Hving by teacfafug te oondiicting. Frinn 
1884 to 1888 he was music eritw of te 
Wiener Bsteter, rioJentiytedte Brahms 


lonp, bm 
Styria, was dartmed 
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and extollinc Wagnar. All tlila time l^e was 
composingy but his best work came from 1888 
onwards. It includes the Mdrike set 53 
songs 0888), settings of poems by IBoetlie 
088&-89), tiie itamnisdhes Leiierbuch OjL 
and Oeibel (1889-90), and three soS^ 
nets of Michdangelo (1897). He also wrote 
opera, Der CorregUhr (1895), and a few other 
works. Hh was at his best in his treatment of 
short lyrical poems, to many of which he 
gave new significance by means of the 
sensitive commentary of his settings. For 
the most Dart he lived in poverty. ]nl897he 
became lasane. After a bnef period of 
recovery he was confined from 1898 onwards 
in the asylum at Steinhof near Vienna, 
where he died. See books by Decsey (1919), 
Newman (1907) and F. Walker (1951). 


WOLF-FERRiOtl 

bom at Westerham ricarage, Kent, the ridest 
wtt of Gmcral Edward Wolfe (1685-1759), 
In ^42 he received an msign's commission, 
in 1743 fought at Dettingen, m 1 745-46 SMm 
muul the Scottirii Jacobites at Falkirk and 
Culloden, and in 1747 was wounded at 
Lawfeldt. In 1749-57 he was engaged in 
garrmn duty in Scotland and Ens^d. In 
me mismanaged expedition against Roche- 
fort (1757) he was quartermaster-general; in 


4^ 01 ^ Wolff* Johann Christian von (1679- 
1734), CMnan philosopher, bom at Breslau, 
stfidiM at Jena, lectured at Leipzig, and 
became profbssor at Halle. His system of 
philosophy quickly spread; but attacked by 
pietistic colleagues and ordered in 1723 to 
quit Prussia, he got a chair at Marburg. 
Frederick the Great recalled him (1740) to be 
professor of the Law of Nations, and he 
became in 1743 chancriior of the university, 
and was made Baron of the Empire by the 
Elector of Bavaria. Wolf systematized and 
popularized the philosophy of Leibniz. His 
Theahgia Naturalis gave a great impulse to 
rationalism. See his autmography, ed. 
Wuttke (1841), wd German works by 
Frauendienst (1927) and Joesten (1931). 

(4) Maximilian Frimz Joseph Corneliiis 
(1863-1932), German astronomer, educated 
at Heidelberg, where he was boro, and 
Stockholm, became professor of Astronomy 
at Heidelberg and director of the Kdnigstuhl 
aatrophysicaf observatory there (1896). He 
dboovered the photographic method of 
discovering asteroids, and with Barnard was 
the first to appreciate * dark / nebulae in the 

(1) OmwIw (1791^23), Irish poet, 
bora at Dublin, went to Winchester, and in 
1814 took his B.A. at Dublin. He is remem- 
bered fw his poem The Burial of Sir John 
Moore f which appeared anonymously in 1817 
and at once caus^t the admiration of the 
ptibyd Wolfb in 1817 became curate of 
BaBydog in Tyrone, and then rector of 
Donotummp^ His ffemaiiw were published 
4ii 1825 tty Ruaiell, and tbb poems by Litton 
Falktm m 1903 (each whh a memoir). 

(^ HnailMit (1885-1940). English poet and 


1758, with the rank of colonel, he received 
from Pitt the command of a brigade in the 
mtpedition against Cape Breton under 
Gmieral Amhmt; and to him was mainly 
due the capture of Louisburg. Pitt was now 
organizing his jprand scheme for expelling the 
Frendi from (Canada, and the exp^ition for 
the capture of Quebec he confided to Wolfe's 
command. As major-general, and com- 
manding 9000 men, Wolfe sailed from 
England in Febmary 1759, and on Jigm 26 
landed bdow Quebec. The attack on 
Montcalm's strong position proved one of 
stupendous difficulty, and Wolfe was com- 
pletely foiled. But at last, scaling the diffs 
at a point insufficiently guuded, at dawn on 
September 13 he found himself on the Plains 
of Abraham. After a short struggle the 
French were routed; Montcalm (q.v.) was 
killed; Quebec capitulated; and its fall 
decide the fate of Canada. Wolfe died in 
the hour of victory. His body was buried in 
Greenwich church. See Lives by Wright 
(1864). Bradley (1895), Willson (19(S), 
Waugh (1929), and books by Parkman 
(18^ and Findlay (1928). 

(4) Thomas Claytra (19(Xl-38), American 
novelist, bom at Asheville, N.C., studied in 
the ' 47 workshojp * at Harvard. His Lo<^ 
Homeward, Angel (1929) and Of Time and the 
Miver (1935), first of a projected series of six . 
related novels, emoyed a great success. The 
Web and the Ro^ (1939) and You Can't Go 
Home Again (1941) were brought out after 
his early death from pneumonia. See study 
by P. H. Johnson (1947). 
WOLF£ND£N*SfiJol»IMeil€k(190^ ), 
British governmental adviser on social 
questions, bom at HalUhx* was fellow and 
tutor in Philosophy at Magdalen College. 
Oxford (1929-34). Headmaster of Upping- 
ham S^ooi (1934-44) and Shrewsbury 
(1944-50). and vice-dumcellor of Reading 
University from 1950. He is best known as 
the chairman the Royal Cemunission on 
homosexuality and prostitiitlon, the rq — ^ 
of whidh (1957) is known by hh name. 


0 #^ bA tn M|hin, was educated at Brad- was also ebairman of another royal com- 
amTat WiSham College, Oxford. In missioa (I960) <m w»t. 

1908 he entered ihe Civtt Semce, becomhk WOLF-FRRRARI* Snnaami* 
in 1938 depidy secret to the MinsUry or (1876-^1948), Italosflermaii composer^ bom 



CMM* in 1918 and 
i Lofidon Sonnets 
Regulm (1927). 
ns of verse, m 
and metictuoui 
critical writbiis kidiide 

Mo ore. See BSS'iahit 
'A (1933) and 

IMS British soldier, meg 


in Veoioe. Sent to Rome to study paiiitingk 
he turned to music and became a pupfi^^ 
Rhelnbm:ger* in Munich. In 1899 he returned 
to , Venice* where his first opera wax anmie- 
cesKfiiily prtHkiced in the fiefitowing year. 
JUs latcu ooecaift hecaase eoiuffiy succeaifiBd . 
iRboth llaty and Geramny. Firom 1902 to 
1912 he was Difeetor of me Lioeo Benedetto 
Maioffio. in Venice. ' Wolf-Ferraii composed 
dioral and chaoiber works* and music for 
organ and piano as wdl as the operM. 
notably SttaBMM’t Shovi.dM), The JewHe 
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Y Madonna (1911) and School for Fathers 

^^^.(DG.W. SccHaiiland. 

(2) Sir Henry Drommond (1S30~ 
1968), son of (3), English diplomat, was 
educated at Rugby, and after holding several 
Foreign Office appointments, entered parlia- 
ment in 1874. becoming one of the * Fourth 
Party \ in 1892 he was made ambassador 

*®(^eieph (1795-1862), father of (2), a 
Gotnan Jew who turned Roman Catholic 
in 1812, but came to Endand and entered 
the An^ican Church in 1819, becoming a 
missionary to the Jews in the East. His 
adventurous Journey to Bokhara (1843). to 
inquire into the fate of Conolly and Stoddart, 
is described in Mission to Bokhara (1845) and 
Travels and Adventures (1860). He died 
vicar of Ile-Brewers, Somerset. 

(4|^Kaspar Friedrich (1733-94), German 
anatomist and physiologist, founder of 
embryology, was bom at Berlin, was a 
surgeon in the Seven Years* War, and died a 
member of the Academy at St Petersburg. 
WOLFIT, Sk DonaU (1902- ), English 
actor-mana^, bom in Newark-on-Trent. 
He began his stage career in 1920, and made 
his first London appearance in 1924 in The 
Wandering Jew, With his own company, 
'^formed in 1937, he played Shakespeare m the 
provinces, and during the second World War 
he instituted the first London season of 
* hinchtime Shakespeare * during the Battle 
of Britain, Known especially for his por- 
, trayal of Shakespearean heroes and of 
Jonson’s Volpone, he was created C.B.E. In 
1950 and knighted in 1957. His auto- 
biography, First Interval appeared in 1954. 
WOLFRAM VON ESCH^ACH (fl. begin- 
ning of 13th cent), German poet boro near 
Anspach in Bavaria, lived some time in the 
Wartbura near Eisenach, at the court of the 
Count of Thuringia, where he met Walther 
von der Vogelweide. Besides Parzival he left 
seven Love Songs, a short epic, Willehatm, 
and two fragments called TitureU Thb 
Parzival b an epic, having for its main theme 
the histofy of the Grail, and is one of the 
0 ^ notable poems of the Middle Ages. 
From it Wagner derived the libretto of 
his Pa^al, See study by M. F. Rich^ 


hiicliael, vdl'ge^moot (1435- 

1319), Gorman painter and engraver, bom at 
Jiucmberg, the son of Valehtin Woteemut, 
IBso an engraver, was the ifiaster of Albrecht 
(q.vO* who did a portrait ofhim. His 
at,^Muiiidi, Zwiricau, Nuremberg 
and dsewfaexe show some Flemish influence. 
See stu ^Jqr Stadl^ (1913). 
WLEAlhON,^ W*, (1) Wffltam (1659- 
ImL Bnshsh fhslosoimicai writer, author of 
the iUmoa ia/ hla&mt, bom at Coton near 
at ll^dneySuss^ 

look iB and in 1682 became 
aiiirttirt*>niaifaMr at but tn 1688 

iOlSritod an anmle estate. His one notable 
work was priami in 1722forprivatedrciita- 
fiiiL but soi» leaclKd mi issue of over 10,000 
It Is a devriopmeBt of Samuel 
_ . .. ^ . its eoocliistoas optimistic. 
to6tfaed.(1738). 


(2)*WiBiaia H]4, (1766-1828), En^ 
chemist and natural philosopher, was born 
at East Dereham, Norfolk, the second son of 
the Rev. Francis Wollaston (1731-181^, 
^ho was the grandson of (1), rector of 
Chiselhurst, and an astronomer. He went 
to Caius College, Cambridge, took his M.D. 
in 1793, and gamed a feuowshin, Starting 
practice as a physician at Bury St Edmunds in 
1789, he soon removed to London; but 
being beaten in a competition for the post of 
physician to St George's Hospital in 1800, he 
vowed to devote himself to scientific research. 
His researches were extremely fruitfiil both 
in chemistry and in optics. He discoymed 
new compounds connected with the produc* 
tion of gouty and urinary concretions a and 
in the ore of platinum distinguished twd new 
metals, palladium (1804) and rhodium (IsQ^. 
By his method of rendering platimtm dilms 
he made £30,000; and some odier prar 
discoveries were also highly lucrative, 
contributions to optics were the refleci 
Goniometer, the camera-lucida, the discov..^ 
of the dark lines in the solar specimm and 
of the invisible rays beyond the violet, and 
many valuable observations on refraction. 
He did much to establish the theoiy of 
definite proportions, and demonstrated the 
identity of galvanism and electricity. He 
was elected F.R.S. (1793), its second secretary 
(1806), and F.R.A.S. (1828). See his thirty- 
nine memoirs In the Philosophical Trans, for 
1809-29, and George Wilson's Beligio 
Chemici (1862). ^ 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary. See Godwin. 
WOLSELEY. Garnet Joseph, Vlscoimt, wools' 
// (1833-1913), British soldier, was bom of an 
old Staffordriiire line at Golden Bridge 
House, County Dublin, June 4, and entered 
the army in 1852. He served in the Burmele 
war of 1852-53, and was dangerousty woun- 
ded; in the Crimea he lost the use of one 

S e, and received the cross of the Legion of 
onour. He was in India during the Mutiny, 
and in the Chinese war of 1860. Next year he 
went to Canada, and in 1870 put down the 
Red River rebellion under Riel without 
losing a roan. On the outbreak of the Ashanti 
war Wolseley, now K.C.M.G., was appointed 
to the command, and on his return received 
the thanks of pariiament and a grant t>f 
£25,000. In 1875, now a major-general, he 
was dispatched . to Natal; in 1876 was 
nominated a member of the tndian CouncBI 
In 1878 he was made high commissioner in 


Cyprus, 

nuhtary 


„ j, and in 1879 held supreiiie.civil and 
intary comiffiuid in Naffil and^w Traps- 
vaaL He was coromander-in-dii# of 
expedition to Egypt in 1882, received the 
thanks of parliament, was gazetted Baron 
Wolseley ofOako and of Wm^ in Stafford 
and received a large money grant He waa 
made general in ^ tame vear» vieeount 
after the Sudan cdlniMdm 'of 1884^, jiid 
fieidmarthia in IISMTm 1890-95% ^ 
C0Bimaiider4n»di^ in Mbid, pad tif 5- 

1900OO ‘ “■ 

Beildee 
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The Decline andJFall of Napoleon (1895), and 
several essays. See ms Story of a Soidier*s 
Iffe (1903) and the Life by Maurice and 
Arthur (1934). ^ 

WOLSEY, Tbomas (c. 1475-1530), EngW 
cardinal, was bom at Ipswich, the son of a 
prosperous butdier and grazier. He took 
early andfhiitful advantam of the educational 
facilities offered by Magdalen College, 
Oxford, succeeding to a fellowship and 
obtaining a post as master in the seminary 
attadbed to the foundation. After nineteen 
years at Oxford, the powerful Dorset interest 
secured him the living at Lymington in 
« Somerset. Influence also brought him the 
post of secretary and domestic chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. With the prim- 
al^ dgam in 1503 Wolsey was endowed 
laincy of Cidais, where the 
amli^ with which he disdiarged his duties 
brou^t him to the notice of Henry Vll. 
Appointed a chaplain to the King, Wolsey 
was careful to cultivate the favour of Bishop 
Fox, the lord privy seal, and that of the 
treasurer of the royal household. Sir 
Thomas Level. Entrusted with the trans- 
action of much of the Sovereign’s private 
business, the skill in negotiation ne exhibited 
in his embassies to Scotland and the Low 
Coimtries brought him the lucrative deanery 
of Lincoln. With the accession of Henry 
VIII, Wolsey sedulously stisove to render 
himself indispensable. From almoner to 
royal councillor, from the registrarship of the 
Older of the Garter to a Windsor canonry, 
the progress to the deanery of York was 
steady and encouraging for a pluralist whose 

t rowing need for money was only, matched 
y his increasing arrogance. In 1513 Wolsey 
accompanied the King to the seat of war in 
Fmce; and with the English monarch 
r^y to come to terms with Francis 1, 
Wolsey*s conduct of negotiations was 
diaracterized by such indulgent consideration 
for his master^s opponents^ as to bring the 
ambitious cleric a cardinal's haL and the 
promise of Gallic support for further claims 
to prefermeni In tha interim, the riches 
Wolsey dissipated on the upkeep of his very 
considerable estate were augmented by 
iDiig^s award of the administration of the 
see of Bath and Wells and the temporalities 
of the wealthy abbey of St Albw’s. Wolsey 
^wen hazaideil « bni^ief the Statute of 
Piwemunife by accepting the appomtment 
of pdpid legate from Leo X. Deep in. the 
iteg^Mfidence,, die Cardinal had attained 
a^osiflKi more powerful than Aat 
by any minister Crown since B^et 
^ the controller of Mg^and s (omm policy 
lent support to Fimce^nd. Gennwy 
^ dhenudity, as the igjttying necessities ^ to 


aflpandizement of the 
to Sovereign’s tacit 
e^abiiidiiiient oK^taal 
» at Oxford and a 
Wolsey's downfall 

^ ic^n dad evasive- 

nesi dm the question of^K^sy's 
from Gathiito Aaagon. This .nm only 
pgovoked the Kkiira angiiy impauence^but 
idjnued to hiuer enmi^ of 
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school^! at 1] 
mitoatied in 


faction and of many other enemies, outraged 
by the Cardinars haushtiness, his parVenu 
display, and his punishing fiscal exactions. 

In effect, Wolsey's outmoded assertion of the 
ecclesiastical ri|mt to dominate secular policy 
had proved entirely unacceptable to the 
upstart but .powerful aristocracy of the 
counting-house bred by the new spirit of 
mercantilism^ Prosecuted under the Statute 
of Praemunire, the Cardinal was forced to 
surrender the Great Seal and retire to Win- 
chester. Impeachment by the House of 
Lords was followed by the forfeiture of all 
his property to the Crown. Arrested again 
on a charge of high treason, he died— on 
November 29, 1530 — ^while journeying from 
his York diocese to London. See works by 
Brewer (1884), Froude (1891), Innes (1905), 
Pollard (1929), Belloc (1930), C. Ferguson. 
Naked to Mine Enemies (1958), atm the 
earliest Life of Wolsey, by George Cawmdish, 
his^|entleman usher, ed. R. S. Sylvester 

WOLVERHAMPTON, Henry Hartiey Fowler, 
1st Viscount (1830-1911), English Ub^al 
politician, bom at Sunderland, mayor of 
Wolverhampton 1863, its M.P. 1880, was 
under-secretary in the Home Office (1884), 
financial secretary to the Treasury (1886), 
president of the Local Government Board 
(1892), secretary for India (1894), and 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1895), 
and lord president of the Council (1908-10). 
He was created Viscount in 1908. 

WOMBWEIX. George (1788-1850), a London 
bootmaker, became a noted menagerie 
proprietor. 

WOOD. (1) Sir Andrew (c. 1455-1539), 
Scottish naval commander, belonged to 
Largo and was associated with James IV in. 
his efforts to build up a Scottish naw. He"^ 
was specially successful against English 
vessels raiding in the Firth of Forth. 

(2) or A Wood, Anthony (1632-95), English 
antiquary, bom at Oxford, studied at Mertjpn 
College 1647-52, and being of independent 
means, devoted himself to heraldry and 
antiquarian studies. His History of Oxford 
the delegates of the university press had* 
translated into Latin as Historia et Atai* 
quitates Urdversitatis Oxonlensis (1674). 
Wood was ill-satisfied with the translatto, 
and made a new copy of his Englirii MS., 
which was not nublitod until 1786-96. His 
great Athenae uxonienses was a history of aU 
the writers and bishops who had thiff 
education in Oxford from 1500 to 1690, 
together with the Fasti or Annals for the said 
time (1691-9^. Other wdtks were The 
Ancient and Present State of the City pf 
Oxford (1773) and the itoatii^ Modb/u 
Salium, a Collection of Pieces of Hifighir ; 
(1751). A third volume of the Athenae is 
induoed in the second edition CL72Q> The 
Autobioimiy (1848) is iiuffiided in The JAfe 
and Times cf Wood Hist Soc., 5 vpls^. 

1891-1900) ed. by Andrew Ctarkt 

painted in variow H urn* : 
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landitilipet of Cornwall and Brittany that 
he "Ibtmd^^iuns^ as an arti$t They are 
simple and apparently child-tike in conoe|»- 
tion* hot they show a fine sensitivity to 
coioitt; liiht, and atmosphere. See mono- 
gram c^Sric Newton (1959). 

{Sf Edward Rederidt Lindl^. See 
Halifax (3). 


vimosmsiMB 


(10) Mm (e. 1705^54), Bnglii^ arcbite 
^of Bath *» was responsible for many of 1 
oest-known streets and hoildtngi of Mth, 


of Music and was selected to play at the 
opmtttg of the Collegers Concert Hall. He 
woriced for a time in music halls with his 
wife, tlorothy Court, for whom he wrote a 
large number of ballads, but withdrew from 
thM activities as his serious compositions 
attracted attention after his Fantasy String 
Quartet won the second prize in the first 
CoU|ett Chamber Music Competition. 
WoOQ has composed very prolifically fmr 
orchestra, brass band, chamber music moups 
and voices. Of bis ballads, the best known 
was * Roses of Picardy *. 


Prance, and after his death settled in Londm, 
and wrote for magazines. East Lynne (1861) 

t d an almost unexampled success: and 
ving found her public, die pouiea forth 
upwards of thirty more novels. She never 
rose above the commonplace, but showed 
some power in the analysts of character in 
. her anonymous Johnny Ludlow stories (1874- 
**1880). In 1867 she acquired the monthly 
Argosy^ and her novels went on appearing in 
it mg after her death. Sno Memorials other 
by her son (1895). 


.designed the Crescent, the Assembly Robm, 

{ID Sir Ktagdiw (188M943), Eamsh 
atgfeiuiiaik, bom in i^ndon, was tmined as 
a solidtor, mteted Parliament in 1918 as^ 
Conservative membm* for Woolwich West, 
was knighted in 1919, and after holding^ 
several junior ministerial ofitees bemme 
postmaster-general (1931-35). ministi 
health (1935-38). aecreUuy of state fol 
(1938-40), and dbancellor of thaS 
(1940-43), in whidi capacity he T 
pay-as-yott-eara income-tax systemu 

(12) JMmt WllUims (1868-1955), An 
can physicist bom at Concord, Ms , 
educated at Harvard, Chicago and Berlin, 
was professor of BipdimentiQ Physics at the 
Icdins Hopkiiis University (1901-38). He 
carried out resesaches on optics, atomic and 
moleeular radiation, sound waves, Ac.; 
wrote physical Optics (1905), some fiction, 
and ilfostrated nonsense verse How to Tell 
ike Birds from the Flowers (1907). 

(13) w1lU^1671-1744), a London iron- 
founder, to whom was granted a sham of the ^ 
profits fmm opining^^ Wood^s Halfpence * fpr 
ueland. SwSt’s Drapier*s Letters (1724) 
denounced the job with such ^ea that the 
patent was cancelled and Wood was oom- 

ensided wHh a pension. 

0(H>FAUU Hiii^ Sttupm (1739-1805), 

. . jounSESTpdbliiaisd^ 


Bogtish priagto andj 
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for aii4 bti Ann oonviokm 

tbat the lemaint Inimaa was a mam 
reascm for ihe suooess of the hoax. See 
Paheotti^h^ 

(1898)* 

WOOLF, (1) Leenaid maef (1880- ). 

^glim mddicist, hmi in London, educatoa 
M St raTs aro Cambridfe, was in the 
Qeyto OvU Service 1904-Urand his earbi^ 
ratmss. The ViUagt taii the Jtmgle (1913). 
&Cn Save as a badcgroima. In 1912 
he married ^Vmnia Stephen (see below). €n 
' 1916 he joum me Fabian Sot^ty and in 1917 
^ idong iMdth his wife he founded the Hogulh 
Press. His works include Co-^rathn and 
the Future of Industry (1918), Socialism and 
C\operation (1921), After the Deluge (1931) 
Folitica (1953). See the 

bom in London, daughter of Sir Leslie 
St^en, married (1) in 1912, and from 1915 
published novels (The Voyage Out^ Mrs 
DaUoway, To the Lighthouse^ Orlando, The 
Waves, &c0 and essays (^4 Foom of One's 
Own, The Common Reader, &c.). Her style 
is evasive and impressionistic, a development 
of the stream-of-consciousness technique, 
whidi allied to her psychological penetration 
^ves her prose a quauty more usually found 
in poetry. Under the strain of the second 
World war ^ ended her wt by drowning. 
A Writer's Diary (1953) contsJns extracts 
from her journal. Sde stndieaby W. Holtby 
, .... M. Forster (1942), D. Daiches 
, R, L. Chambers (1948) and Biblio- 
by B« 1. Kiri^tridc. 

(1735-85), Etfftlish line 
ver, bora at Maidstone, was one of the 
of his kind. His fiiit important 
from Richard Wtl8on*s Niobe, was 
by Boydell in 1761. In 1775 he 
was iQ^inted engraver to Oeorge 111. See 
L. Fagan’s Catalogue RaDonnd of his one 
hundred ind twenty'4hree engraved works 
(1889. 

WOOUJSY. Hr (Obarles) Leonard (1880- 
l>960), Baglishlucnaetdoiist, born In London, 
wa^ educated at St John’s School, Leath^- 
' New Colleger Oxford. He was 
i keeper oi the /Sdimolean Museum, 
feom 1905 to 1907. He carried out 
‘ “ ‘ “ (1912-14) and in 

the important excavatioiu 
) at Ur in Mesopotamia, whkdi 
royal cemetery discoveries. He 
. hams, and from 1943 to 1946 
wis arCBneolojgical'adviser to the War OfBce. 
His publications IMude The Sumerians 
«<1928)V Dteirv Ur 

^Mucavatfons: The Roynl Cdlhetery (19M), 
— CsasSsesasil^Md Aktlakk (1959- 
-eHiiii^48i720“72). .AmeriGaia 
sms bittn at Noilihaii^toa, 
1 ^ was forsoma^tune a 
wrote “ 






^ WOCMLWWra 

at foe Royal Academy from 1842. in J843 
his first nuJor work, J^eanor wdcing the 
Faison from Prince Edward's Wound, attracted 
much attention. As a conspicuous member 
of foe j^Raphaelite Brotherhood (see 
RossBTTOne contributed poems to The Germ, 
which wifo ofoers were published in a volume 
as My Beautiful Lady (1863). In 1852-54 
he was in Australia. He executed statues or 
partrait-*busts of most of his famous con- 
temporaries fois bust of Tennyson is In 
Westminster Abb^). Made A.R.A. in 1871 
and R.A. in 1874. he was professor of 
Sculpture to the Acaden^ 1877-79. See 
Life by his daufoter, Amy Woolner (1917). 

WOOLSEY, (!) Chauncey. See 

CoouDOB, Susan. 


New Testament revisers. Besides editions 
of Greek plays, Ac., he Wlote an Introduction 
to International Law (1860), Divorce Legis^ 
lotion (1869) and Folitical Science (1877). 

WOOLCTON, Ihomas (1669-1731), Eni^fo ^ 
Deist, bom at Northampton, became a 
fellow of Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and 
took orders. In 1705 he publifoed foe Of^ 

aJhmm/^t Mosm and^^ls^ mhSctb 
were auegorical only. Further writings 
developed foe theme that foe gospel mirades 
could not prove Christ to be foe Messiah; 
and in 1721 his college deprived him of his^ 


tafeimuhte 


and in 1721 his college deprived him of his^ 
fellowship. In his famous six Discourses on 
the Miracles of Christ (1727-29, with two 
Defences) he maintained that foe gospel 
narratives, taken literally, were a tissue of 
absurdities. Sixty.answers were made to the % 
Discourses; and an indictment for blasphemy 
was broudit against him. Fined and sent to 
prison, he died there. His works were 
collected in 1733 with a Life. ^ 

WOOLTON. FMcrifo Janes Margidi, Itt 
Baron (1883- ), Ckmservative i^tidan 

and businessman, was bora in liveipool. ^ 
He attended Mandhester Chammar Sdiood^ 
and Mandiester University, and then taught ' 
mathematics at Bumto Grammar SdiooL 
During a spdl as Warden of livei|i| 0 ol ^ 
Unhmiw Settfement, in foe doth area, foe ‘ 

ran foeDavid Levris Chib and this 

him to the attagdon of Lewis, foe nc 
director of foe Manchester store, who: 
him Into foe busineas. He rose nmic 
Lewis’s, vfoere he mvolufomlaiM foe 
chandismg side, and becafog SMrmait m 
1935. He was made g brnfod to 1!^# At 
foe Itegtoifoig ilte war« lie went to foe 

of ^ 

the responsibility of seems foal foe entue 
ndfion was wesHmofMiea. Is 1946 Be 
became chairman of foe Conaervaftoe 
nnd ia cmdited with ni^ of foe — 
iriMiildtog the par^'i orsufoodton 
iPto vtotory to 19»» wEoioi^^ iKifo 
— ildCQt of foe OttDGfo but ai4tealfototor 

lo Vfhm ojg fop jow QBBf Wi ig 

arih» 
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WORDSWORTH 


AnMric8ii,,merdifuat, was bom in Rodman, 
Jeffctrson x^unty. He attended country 
sdiools, and was a farm worker until becom- 
ing a sttop-assistant in 1873. His employers 
backed Woolworth*s scheme to open m 1879 
in Utica a store for five-cmt goods only; 
this failed, but later the same year a second 
store, in Lancaster, Pransylvanla, selling also 


Johnson's Dictionary, wilii Walker's Pro- 
nouncins Dictionary (1828), abridged Web- 
ster (1829), and printed his own Enslidi 
(1830; enlarged ed. 1855), 
Critical Dictionary (1846), and great quarto 
Dictionaryof tho English Language (1860). 

(3) Sir mmas Pern, Eail ofa344*-1403), 
English soldier, son of Sir Heni% 3rd Baron 


ten-cent goods, was successful. In partner- ^^Percy, fought^ in France, ^ accompamed 


''ship with his employers, his brother, amd 
cousin, Woolworth began building a large 
chain of similar stores, and at the time of 
his death the F. W. Woolworth company 
controlled over a thousand stores from their 
headquarters in the Woolworth Building 
N.Y., for a time the world's tallest building 
(792 feet). Woolworth's stores came to 
Britain in 1910, but their main development 


Chaucer on a diplomatic mission to Flan&rs 
in 1377, was made an admiral by Richard 11 
and commanded in several expeditiomL not- 
ably those of John of Gaunt to Spain (1386) 
and of the Earl of Arundel to La Ro^lle 
(1388). He was created an Earl in 13971 
Having joined Northumberland’s rebillion 
in 1403 he was captured at Shrewsbury and 
executed. 


outd^ America was after the death of the WORDE, Wynkyn de (d. 1535?), prhilhr, I 


founoer. 

WOOTTON, Baiban lYanees Woottoa, 
BaroMsa (1897'- ), En^ish social scientist, 

boro at Cambridge, the daughter of a don, 
studied and lectured (1920-22) at Oirton 
CoUego in Economics. She was a researrii 
^ worker for die Labour Party (1922-2^, 
principal of Morley College, London (192^ 
1927), director or studies (1927-44) and 
professor in Social Studies (1948-52) at 
moodon. A frequent royal commissioner 
and London mMjirtrate, she was best known 
for her worl^ Testament for Social Science 
(1950), hi which riie attenipted to assimilate 
sooiai to the natural sciences. Another 
work was Social Science and Pathology (1 959). 
She was create d a life peeress in 1958. 
WORCESTER, woos'tir^ (1) Edward Somerset, 
Mar^ris of (c. 1601-67), inventor of steam- 
engme, was probably boro in London. About 
162^ we find him engaged in mechanical 
purstills with Caspar Kaltoff, his lifelong 
ft?lf *** At the Rebellion he sided with the 
in 1642 was made General of South 
Waiies, in 1644 was created Earl of Glamor- 
gia, and in 1645 was sent to Ireland to raise 
troops for the king. His mission failed. 
Charles disowned him, and he was imprisoned 
for a short time. In 1646 he succeeded his 
father, a^ in 1648 went into exile in France. 
In 1652, vrotining back to England, he was 
sent to the Tower, but in 1654 was let out on 
hi^ and id the Restoration recovered a 
portioo of his sast estetes-he daimed to 
bm dttbUfied £918,000 %foT king .and 
ixmtthy*. Uh €>Mitry IneentUrns (vmwsD 
1653; pri^ 1663) gives m brief account 


0 t M Inmdied inveiRionS'^plim, mi, 
mitomata, mechaafeal appliances,^ Ac No. 
68 desls with asteam appmatut whicfa codd 
a ccdumii of water 40 feet, and which 
heaam to liave been at work at VauxhaU 
AH kapnmd form (with 
two dSMStei) of Dcitla Porta's contriv;^, 
IMtog iMm hito a ctmolbeg mtaiding 
watsr, am an opening hdow the water. 
by Dheka fumed to his reprint of 


hfina,, 
AEmlmsaaB - 


Ameridhi 

_ _ _ taught 

and then turned author, 
laborious— tagetlaerf, 
and tdstory, Re. He 
nhtUiiBent of Todd^ 


in Holland or in Alsace, was a pupil of 
Caxton, and in 1491 succeeded to his sto^k- 
in-trade. He made great improvements\ in 
printing and type-cutting, printed many 
books, and was still living in 1535. See study 
by H. R. Pk>mer (1925). 

WORDSWORTH, (1) Charles (1806-92), 
English Episcc^ clergyman in Scotland, 
second son of (2), educatro at Christ Church, 
Oxford, became a tutor. Manning and 
Gladstone being among his pupils. After 
being a master; at Winchester he became the 
first Warden of Glenaimond School in 
Perthshire (1846) and thereafter Bishop pf 
St Andrews, in which capacity he ardently 
sought the reunion of the churches. His 
Annals of my Life (1891-93) is curious reading 
on that and kindrro topics of the day. 

(2) Christopher (1774-18465, English clergy- 
man, younmt brother of ( 7 ), was eleaea a 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridn^ tn 
1798 and after occupying various uvhypi 
became Master of Tmitv (1820-21). His 
Ecclesiastical Biography (1809) is a good 
selection of lives, ana his Christian Institutes 
(1836) of the vmtings of the great i^f^sh 
divines. He migaged in the Eikon Basilike 
oontroversy without much success. 

(3) Christopher (1807-85), youngest son of 
(n, had an unsuccessful career as headmq rter 
of Harrow (1836-44), and later 
Bidiop of Lincoln. In 1851 he produora a 
memoir of his unde the poet, to whom he 
was literary exea^r. His wtion of tlm 
cone^^dotce of Bentley hi a sound work; 
u$asQi$hi» Theocritus (Im). See Life by 
his dai^ter JEBaahsfii {im-lplU who 

( 4 ) Dorothy U77I-18IS), only rister of (7), 
was his ^panlmi throuA ISfe, ho&k 
before and aflhr Ms imuriage, and on tour4 
to Scotland, the Irie of]^ and abfo^ 
seoords of which air wigr found m hdr 
fourmls. Tim /ofiahs/ijtow that 

keen observadon and ansribility piaridgo a 

olOuier murius frienq i 
lia^fboyii 
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Wordsworth (ed. De S^court, 1935-^9), and 

* 1 .. '-*• - T De Stlmcourt (1933). 

39). eldest son of (2), 

, . f Trinity in 1830, took 

orders m 1837, and at his death was preparms 
an edition of Aeschylus and a classical 
dictionary. 

(6) Jolu Q843-1911), eldest son of (3), a 
p;ra^ate 30f New College, Oxford, proomed 

and various lectureships (Grinfield, 18^^ 
Bampton, 1881) to the wei professorship of 
Inteipretation of the Scriptures (1883) and 
the see of Salisbury (1885). His studies in the 
Latin biblical texts, particularly his critical 
edition of the Vulgate New Testament (1889 
et seq,) form a landmark in Scriptural 
scholarship. 

(7) WlUuun (1770-1850), En^ish poet, was 

bom at Cockermouth, where his father was 
an attorney. Having lost both parents at an 
early a^e be was sent to Hawkshead in the 
Lain District for board and education. This, 
as we learn from The Prelude^ was one of the 
formative periods of his life. His guardian 
sent him to Cambridge (1787-91), where he 
was troubled in mind by the agnostic and 
revolutionary ideas he had already picked up. 
A walking tour through France and Switzer- 
land in his second long vacation (1790) 
showed him France en fits for the earlier 
stage of the Revolution before disillusion- 
ment had set in. Two immature poems 
belong to this period — An Evening Walk and 
Descriptive Sketches, both published in 1793. 
Leaving Cambridge without a profession, 
he sta^ for a little over a year at Blois, 
and there, as Legouis and Harper first 
disclosed, had an anair with Annette Vallon, 
the result of which was an illegitimate 
dauihter, Ann Choline, The incident is 
reflected in Vaudracour and Julia, Pitt’s 
declaration of war with France (January 
1793} drove the poet back to Hngltuid, but 
the depressing poem GuUt and Sorrow, which 
dates from this period, shows that he was 
not yet cured of his passion for social justice. 
For a time he fell under the spell of Godwin’s 
philosophic Anarchism, but the unreadable 
Borderers shows that by 1795 he was turning 
hh back both on the Revolution and on 
di^winism, and with the help of his sister 
Dorothy, with vdiom he set up house at 
Racedown in Dorset, and of Coleridge, who 
had lenounoed his refoluhonary ardour 
soniewliat earlier, he discovered his true 
vocation, that of the poet exploring lives 
of humble folk in contact with Diyine 

Nature and uSiSuched by the rebellKW 
spirit of the timea^ When the Wordsworths 
settled at Alfoxden in Sommet with Cole- 
rite tee miles away ati^e&er Sto^iw 
hw7)f tim begaim close association vdiich 
rMd in lylmmiads (1798k the fim 
manifelto of the ^ew udiich opened 

;^€plerklg^a/riiiclam 
ooorited.aritli Worfiwrorth’a. Abbey, 
The.poeii» Items, mostly Wordswo^’s 
were not all silly soothjLbut mough of thm 
wen siidi to make thmihb olripct of parody, 
a isapoiiim dWch Woidawmw bxcte m to 


mere after a visit to Germany in Coleridge’s 
company, and the marriage of the poet to 
Mary Hutchfiison (1802) closes this ' first 
stormy period with Wordsworth set on to 
proper task and modestly provided for by a 
Itecy of £900. Now followed a long spell 
of routine work and relative happiness 
broken only by family misfortunes— the death 
of to sailor brother John (1805), which may ^ 
have inspired the Ode to Duty, and Dorothy^ 
i^ntal breakdown (1832). Meanwhile 
Napoleon’s ambitions had completely weaned 
the poet from revolutionary sympathies, as 
the patriotic sonnets sent to the Morning Post 
at about the time of the Peace of Amiens 
(1802-03) and after bear witness. Apart 
from the sonnets, this was to most inspired 
period. The additions to the third editiofi of 
Lyrical Ballads (1801) contained the grave 
pastoral Michael, Ruth and four of to 
exquisite Lucy poems, while the first; of his 
tours in Scotland (1803), of which Dorothy 
wrote to perfect tour journal, yielded some 
fine poems, including The Solitary Reaper, 
The great poem he was now contemplating— 
The Recluse--^vfBS never finished, but The 
Prelude, to record of to poet’s mind, waa. 
read to Coleridge in 1805. It remainedr 
unpublished till after his death, when it 
appeared with all to tamperings of a lifetime 
but substantially in its form of 1805, which 
fortunately has survived. Two volumes of 
poems appeared in 1807, to fruit of five 
years of intense activity. The ode Intimations 
of Immortality is only to loftiest of a number 
of masterpieces including to patrioto^ 
sonnets, the Affliction of Margaret, to 
Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, the Ode to 
Duty, See, Critics are inclined to mark the 
decline of his powers after this remarkable 
outpouring. Jeffrey was not altogether 
wrong in saying otThe Excursion (1814) * This^ 
will nevw do *, and to * Memorials * of 
various tours he now undertook and the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets are decidedly bdow 
form. Only in two directions does he respll 
the poet he had been— the classical vein shown 
in Laodamia and Dion is Impressive, and in 
to Duddon series to lifelong lover of nature 
reappears, althourii shorn of to mystidsm. 
Wordsworth resented being called a pan- 
toist, but pantheist he was until to horror 
of to times drove him to seek to oomfoxl of u 
revealed religion. In hiscOds to D^cntm 
Coleridge enectively dispMod of Words- 
worth’s nature-worship and in his Biographia 
Literaria (1819) he indicated to linutanons 
of his theory about poetic diction, which now 
seems to be only a protest against the inflated 
idiom of desenptive poetry. None of these 
considerations however take from Words- 
worth’s greatness as a poeU Wordsworfli 
succeeded SouHsey as poetteMte in 1843. ; 
He died at IMat Mount te home smee 
1813), April 23, 1850, and was buried at 
Grasmere. See Worica 
^.Dorothy’s Journals, ed. W, 

Works, ed. De Selincourt (1* 

Matters, ed* De Selinoourt (19^ 
by C. Wordsworth 0851), W. ] 
and G. M. Harpflr imqr 
Jeunase de Wordsworth iytem W. 
and Annette Vallon (t922}t also 
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^ {fitogrt^ia LUeraria), Matthew 
, W. Pater, Raleigh <1908), Oarrod 
FausBct (1923)nSiie &ii&h (1932) 
_ X C Smith (1944). 

(8) WJlUam Brocideshy (1908- ), Entfish 
composer, a desoeadaot or (2), was bom in 
London. He studied under Sir Donald 
Tovey, and adiieved prominence when his 
M. aecond aymphony won die first award in the 
Edhiburih Inteniationai Fesdval Competition 
in 1950. He has composed two symphonies 
and a quanti^ of chamber music. 

WORK, Hemy Clay (1832-84), American 
song-writer, bora at Middletown, Conn., 
a printer by trade, attracted notice during 
the dyil war by his^ * Marching throusf 

KaMi NktebM (1812-t7), 
English art critic, was bora at Thornton, 
Northumberland, and was from 1853 ke^r 
and secretary of the National Gallery. The 
first effective holder of this post, he rearranged 
and catalogued the collections, and vigorously 
campaigned for better accommodation for 
the art treasures of the nation. 
WORSAA£.jJeBS Jacob Asmassen, vor'saw^i 
(1821-85), Danish archaeologist, in 1838-43 
^ was assistant in the Copenhagen Museum of 
Northern Antiquities. Between 1842 and 
^ 1854 he made repeated visits to other 
tondinavian lands, to Great Britain, 
Grniany and France, which bore fruit in 
numerous works, three of whidi have been 
translated as Primeval Antiquities of England 
mid Denmark (1849), The Danes and Nor- 
u^mqgians in Emland (1852) and Pre^history of 
the North (188Q. He opposed the spread 
of Oennan tencmcies in the duchies, as in 
Jylland's Danskhed (1850). He was minister 
of education \Z1A-15, 

WORTH, OMiies FMeridc (1825-95), Anglo- 
Frendi costumier, born at Bourn in Lincoln- 
shire, went to Paris in 1846, and achieved 
such success as a fadUon-cmgner that he 
gained the patronage of the empress Eu^ie, 
and his establishment in the Rue de la Paix 
became the centre of the fashion world. 
WOTTON, 8k Henry (1568-1639), Engiirii 
Mveller, diplomatist, scholar and poet, was 
bora of aoeSmt family at Bougbton Mauierbe 
in Kent He was educated at Winchester and 
Qxibfd, then set out for a seven years* 
soloiim in Bavaria, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
Umd and France, jpn his return he became tlm 
confidant of the Earl iff Essex. On his 
firinaers downfall he betook himself to 
Flnmee, next to Ital^ and was sent by 
FwdfBattd, Duke oi Florence, on a woetet 
mUontolames VI of Scotland. Jameson 
his ^racoestion to die throne of Eniland 
Imighted him and sent him as ambassador to 
Venica (1604), where he was Intermitten# 
eni^loysd finraeaely ^h^ years, being next 

RsidhwiMi IL setoralnt io Fngittmi a popf 

iShxd^Mefi. Hk tracts, letted 

'as XeEqtdae Wottanktnae 
I hpizaak Waiton's exquishs 
Owe of his/ew poems is *T)ie 

inSnSSed to He Ibr the good of his 


country. See Lives by A. W. Ward (1898) 
and L. P. Smith (190*9. 

WOUIERS, RSk, (188l-19t6), Belgiin 
painter, born at Mechlm, came under the 
mlhttnoe of Ctaime and waS the leading 
exponent of Fauyism in Belgium. 

WOUWERMAN, Plii%, vow'vir-man (1619- 
1668), Dtttdh painter of battle and hunting 

J teoes, born at Haarlem, passed his entire 
fe there in the assiduous practice of bis art. 
[is pictures are mostly small landscapes, 
with ifienty of figures in energetic action. 
His cavaliy skirmishes, with a white horse 
generafiy m the foreground, were specially 
characteristic and ^pular. He had, two 
brothers, also painters, Peter (1623-830 and 


admind and explorer, was bora in Livmia, 
voyaged much in Arctic waters and\ on 
Sibenan coasts, and made valuable sur ~ ~ 
and observations. The island he ne^ 
reached in 1821 was sighted by Sir H. Kefiett 
in 184^ and named after Wrangel by Long 
in 1867. See his Polar Expedition (trans. 
1840). 

(2) FUedrich Hefairidi Emt (1784-1877), 
Prussian field-marshal and count, bora at 
Stettin, distii^isfaed himself in the cam- 
paigns of 1807, 1813, and 1814, and in 1848 
commanded the Federal troops in Schleswig- 
Holstein. He crushed the insurrection m 
Berlin (1848); in 1856 became field-marshi^l; 
in 1864 bad supreme command over Prussian 
and Austrian troops in the Danish war; and, 
ennobled in 1866, served that year ggainst 
the Austrians. See Lives by Brunckow 
(187Q, Meerheimb (1877) and Maltitz (1884). 
WRAXAIX, Sir Nathanael WlUlam (1751- 
1831), EnsM writer of memoirs, born at 
Bristol, was for three years in the East India 
Coiimany*8 smvice, travelled over Europe 
(1772-79), and had a confidential mission 
from Qum Caroline-Matilda of Denmark to 
her brofftor George III. He publiidied his 
Cursory Remarks made in a Tour in 1775, his 
Memoirs of the Valois JKings in 1777, entered 
parliament in 1780 as a follower of Lord 
North, but went ovm^ to Pitt, and was made a 
baronet in 1813. His next books were the 
History of France from Henry HI to Xxkds 
XIV (i795); Memoirs of the Courts cf Berlin, 
Dresden, Warsak, and Vienna (1799); and ^ 
famous Historical Memoirs ef my own TUne^ 
/77J-64 (1815). For a Ubel hm count 
Worottzov, Russian envoy to England, be 
vras filned £500 «b 4 senteaaxl to six months* 
imprisonment. Videnn^tad» on his 
vmdty were made % the leviewi, bm 
Wraxau'i Answers were accounted os the 
o/biok salbfaiGtory. A continuation^ of' 
Memoirs (1784-90) wraMOublfsIied ha 1636. 
See kibuSifk edi«^:ra^ tho whole 
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and Auitriaa army aaainst the Frendi, by 
whom he was Jefbateo at Hanau. He was, 
however, victorious in several battles in 
France in 1814, and was made ileld-marriial 
and prince. He iwresented Bavaria at the 
Vienna Congiess (1814). 

WREN, Sir Oirlste^ (1632-1723), Bndish 
ardiitect, bom at East Knoyle In WBtshire, 
October 20, was the son of Dr Christopher 
Wren, dean of Windsor, and the nephew of 
Dr Matthew Wren (1585-1667), the Hi^ 
Churdt bishop successively of Hereford, 
Norwich and Ely. He panmd from West- 
minster to Wadham College, Oxford, became 
a fellow of All Souls, distinguished himself in . 
mathematics and physics, and helped to 
perfect the barometer. In 1657 he became 
Gresham professor of Astronomy in London, 
but in 1661 returned to Oxford as Savilian 
professor of Astronomy. Before leaving 
London, Wren had, with Boyle, Wilkins and 
others, laid the foundation of the Royal 
Society. In 1663 he was engaged by the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paurs to make a 
survey of the cathedral, with a view to repairs. 
The first work built from a design by Wren 
was the chanel at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, in lo63: and in 1663-66 he designed 
the ^eldonian Theatre at Oxford andT the 
Library, Ac., of Trini^ Ck>llem, Cambridm. 
In 1665 Wren visited Paris. The Cheat Fire 
of London (1666) opened a wide field for his 
genius. He drew designs for the rebuilding 
of the whole dty, embnicing wide streets and 
magnificent quays but, thwarted by vested 
interests, the scheme was never implemented. 
In 1689 he was appointed survwor-general 
and was diosen architect for the new St 
Paul> (1675-1710) and for more than fifty 
other churdies in place of those destroyed 
bv (he Great Fire. Other works by him were 
toe Royal Exchange, Custom-house, Temple 
Bar, the Collen of Ph^dans. Greenwich 
Observatory, Qtelaea Hospital the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxfowt Hampgm Court, 
Greenwidi Hospital, ButAingham House, 
Marlborouidt House, and the western towers 
and north transept of Westminster Abbey. 
In 1672 Wren was knightod, in 1680 made 
pre^nt of the Royal Society, m^l684 
comptroller of toe worin at Wmdsor Oistle, 
an^Tm 1698 surveyor-general of Westminster 
Abbey. He was returned for Windsor m 
1689, but unseated on pdition. Wien was 
buried in St Paul’s. See Uw by ^es 
a852), Weavw (1923). Webb (^937), Mm 
U953), Su m menjon (l953), ^Iton (1956), 


built wing led to his determination to apply 
engtecering principles to architecture. 
Having set up m practice, he became known 
for his low-built prairie-style reudences, but 
soon launched out into more daring and 
controversial designs, and is regarded as toe 
Otttstimtong designer of modem tmvate 
dvn^Otogl. planned In conformity with toe 
nati^ features of the land. Among his ^ 
larger works are the earthquake-proof 
Imperial Hotel at Tokyo and toe uuggeimim 
Museum of Art In New York, in whidi toe 
exhibits line toe walls of a continuous tmiral 
ramp. He was an innovator in the field of 
open planning. See his Autobiogwhv 
(N.Y. 1932) and study by Gntoeim (N.Y. 
1941) 

T4)‘Jo 8^ (1734-97), English tnd 
portrait painter, called ‘ Wright of Derby , 
passed his whole life in his native town, 
save a few years spent In London, in Italy 
and at Bath. His ^rtrait groups often show 
odd light efibcts. See Bemrose’s folio (1886). 

(5) Joseph (1855-1930), English philologist, 
D.C.L., professor of Comparative Philology 

at Oxford, ^itor of the Dialect Dictionary^ ^ 
and author of many philological works, wasu 
bom at Bradford ano as a boy worked in a 
wool-mill. See Life by his widow and 
collaborator (1932). » 

(6) Onrfflc (1871-1948), bom at Davton, 
(Miio, and his brother ^bnr (1867-1912: 
bora near Millville, Ind.), American airplane 
pioneers, were the first to fly in a heavier- 
than-air madiine, December 17, 1903, at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. Encouraged by this, tow 
abandoned their cycle business and formed 
an aircraft production company (1909), of 
which Wilbur was president imtil his death. * 
In 1915 Orville sold his interests in it in order 
to devote himself to researdi. 

(7) Thomas (1810-87), EngUsh antiquary, 
born of (Quaker parentage near Ludlow, 
graduated from Trinity, Cambridge, was 
elected F.S.A. in 1837, and helped to found 
toe Camden Society, Archaeolopcal Associ- 
ation, and Percy and Shakemeare Society. 
From 1836 he published eighty-four works. 
Including Biogmphia BrUatmica JJteraria 

§ -4^; Ei^and in the Middh Ages 
); Dictionary of Obsolete mdProvintdal 
ih (1857); FoUtical Foems iJ27-i485 
-61); Domestic Manners in Mediae^ 
nd (1861); and TVefiTto 

Century Satirical Poets (1877). 

(8) W^to Aldls(1836-1914X En^shman 
of lettm, bom at Becdei, became B^iaii, 
and in 1888 vico'mastor, of Trinity. CoUqg^ 
Cambri^ Ho edited toe Gamto% 

Globe ^^Aespeara W. 0,0^ 

toiqwn mk Word-$oo!^(lt^ 
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fCMM ea pKrtective pow of blood 
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A.D.)» Chinese author of Monkey (trans. 
A. Waley, 1942), based on the pilgrimage of 
Hsuaiui Chuang (q.v.). 

WULSTAN, or Wulntan, name of several 
churchmen in Anglo-Saxon England, notably: 

(1) (fl. c. 1000), a monk of Winchester, 
author of a Life of Bishop Etbelwold and a 
poem on St Swithin's Miracles. 

(2) (d. 1023), archbishop of York in 1003, 
author of Anglo-Saxon homilies (see Napier*8 
German monograph, 1882). 

(3) (1007-95), bishop of Worcester and 
saint, reputed author of part of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, submitted to William the 
Conqueror and supported William Rufus.-, 
By his preaching at Bristol he is understood 
to have put an end to the slave trade practised 
thbre. He was canonized in 1203. See bis 
Life, Latin trans. by William of Malmesbury, 
ed. Darlington (1929), English trans. by Peile 
(1934). 


WUNDERLICH, Carl August, voon'd^r-leeKH 
(1815-77), German physician, bom at Sulz- 
on-Neckar, professor of Medicine at Leipzig, 
was the first to introduce temperature charts 
Into hospitals, in accordance with his con- 
tention that fever is a symptom and not a 

' disease. The clinical thermometer used by 
him was a foot long and took twenty minutes 
to re^ster the temperature. He died at 

Wl^^, WUhelm Max. voonl (1832-1920), 
German physiologist and psychologist, bom 
at Neckarau, Baden, in 1875 became profes- 
sor of Physiology at Leipzig. A distinguished 
experimental psychologist, he wrote on the 
nerves and the senses, the relations of 
physiology and psychology, logic, &c. His 
Human and Animal Psycholo^ and Outlines 
of Psychology were translated in 1896, Ethics 
in 1901, Folk Psychology in 1916. 

WURTZ, Charles Adolphe, vans (1817-84), 
French chemist, bom at Strasbourg, wrote 
numerous works, of which The Atomic Theory 
(1880). Modern Chemistry (4^ ed. 1885), Ac., 
nave been translated. From 1875 he was 
professor of Chemistry at the Sorbonne. 
He was the discoverer of glycol (1856). 
See Life by Gautier (188^. 


WYATT, 

architect. 




James (1*1^46-1813), English 

m in Staffordshire, succeeded 

Sir W. Chambers in 1796 as surveyor to the 
Board of Works. He built Fonthill Abbey 
for Beckford, and was lulled by a carriage 
accident. See study by Dale (1956). ms 
Matdiew Cotes (1777-1862), was a 


(2) Sir Mathew Digl^ (1820-77), En^ 
architect, was bom at Rowde near Devizes, 
the son of a London police-magistrate, a 
mendier of a fanuly that produced many 
amhitecti md sculphws, induding (t ) and (3). 
He wap secretary to the royal commissioners 
for the 185! mdhibitkm, and in 1869 was 
IcBii^ted and made Slade fnofessor of Fine 
Arts at Cambridge, He wrote Metal Work 
and its Artistic Hesign (1852), Industrial Arts 
eftks Hktmemtih Century (1 853), Art Treasures 

Hnl^ Kingdom (1857), Fine Art (1870), 
mud Arektteefs HmAotdc In Spain 0872). 
study by Pevsner (1950). 

(3) Rkhaid (1795-1850), Bullish dassical 
atyd poetical sculptor, of the same family as 


(1) and (2), bom in London, studied at Paris 
and Rom^ where he died. 

(4) Sir Thomas (1503-42), English courtier 

and poet, was bom at Allington Castle in 
Kent, son of Sir Henry Wyatt, and studied at 
St John's College, Cambridge. He was 
warmly received at court, in 1536 knidited, 
and in 1537 made high sheriff of Kent He 
contrived to retain the king's favour, and 
was employed on missions to Spain and the 
imperial court In 1541 he got a grant of 
lands at Lambeth, and in 1542 was named 
high steward of the king’s manor at Maid- 
stone. In 1557 his poems, with Surrey's, 
were published in TotteVs Miscellany (ed. 
Rollins 1928 et seq,). Some of the fhoiter 
pieces are models of grace, and the (satires 
possess merit. His poems were edibd by 
Dr Nott (1815-16), Prot Simonds fi889), 
and Miss Foxwell (complete varionimledit., 
1913). Simonds seeks to show that lAnne 
Boleyn was the object of Wyatt’s love.' See 
studies by Alscher (Vienna 1886), Tiliyard 
(1929), E. K. Chambers (1933). \ 

(5) Sir Thomas, the Younger (15207-54), 
son of (4), fought bravely at the siege of 
Landrecies (1544), and continued in service 
on the Continent till 1550. In 1554, with 
Lady Jane Grey’s father, he led the Kentish 
men to Southwark; and failing to capture 
Ludgate, was taken prisoner, and executed. 

WYCHERLEY, WflUam, wich'^ U, 1640^- 
1716), English dramatist, bom at Clive near 
Shrewsbury, in early youth was sent to 
France, left Queen’s College, Oxford, without 
a degree, and entered the Middle Temple. 
For some years he lived as a man about town 
and a courtier, but took early to work as a 
dramatist. Love In a Wood, or St Jameses 
Park, a brisk comedy founded on Sedley’s 
Mulberry Garden, was acted with much 
applause in 1671. Buckin^am gave him a 
commission in a regiment, and Kmg Charles 
made him a present of £500. He served for 
a short time m the fleet, and was present at a 
sea-fight — probably one of the drawn battles 
fought between Rupert and De Ruyter in 
1673. The Gentleman Dancing*master (1672) 
was a clever farcical comedy of intrigue. 
The Country Wife (1675), Wycherley’s coar- 
sest but s^ongest play, partly founded on 
Molibre’s Ecole des Femmes, was followed in 
1677 by The Plain Dealer, founded partly on 
Moli6re*8 Misanthrope, A little after 1679 
Wycherley married the young widowed 
Countess of Drogheda, with whom he lived 
unhappily. At her death a few years after 
she Ktt him all her fortuee, a bequest which 
involved him in a law-suit whereby ho was 
reduced to poverty and cast into the Fleet 
prison for some years. At last James 11, 
having seen a representation of The Plain 
Dealer, paid his didns and gave him a 
pension of £200 a year. At sixty-four 
Wydierley made the acquaintance of Pope, 
then a youth of sixteen* to whom he entrusted 
the revision of a number of his verses, the 
result being a quarrel. Wycherley’s money 
troubles continued to the end of his days. 
At seveaty<4ve he manM a young wman 
In ord«r to balk the hopes his nephew; 
and he died efeven days after hit mjmiaie; 
according to Popp* in the Roman Cadiolic 
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faith. In literary brilliance Congreve 
mfinitely outshines him, but Wycherley is a 
ftr inoro dexterous pla;^ri^t. See Ward’s 
Wycherley (‘ Mermaid \ 1893); Churchill’s 
edition of The Country Wife and The Plain 
Dealer (1924); Summers’s edition of the 
Complete Works (4 vote. 1924); Nicoll’s 
Restoration Comedy (1923); a French study 
^ Perromat (1921), Dobr^e’s Restoration 
Comedy (1924); and Wilcox, The Relation of 
Moliir e to Restoration Comedy (1938). 

W^yCUPFE, John, (c. 1320-84), 

wglish reformer, is believed to have sprung 
from a family which held the manor of 
Wyclilfe on Tees, and to have been bom at/ 
Hipswell near Richmond in Yorkshire. He 
distinguished himself at Oxford, where he 
was a popular teacher. In 1360 he was 
master of Balliol College, but resigned soon 
afterwards on taking the college living of 
Fillingham, which he exchanged in 1368 
for Ludgershall, Buckinghamshire. Warden 
meanwhile for a short time of Canterbury 
Hall, he also held some office at court, where 
he was consulted by government and em-> 
ployed as a pamphleteer. In 1374 he became 
rector of Lutterworth, and the same year was 
sent (doubtless as a recognized opponent of 
papal intrusion) to Bruges to treat with 
ambassadors from the pope concerning 
ecclesiastical abuses. His strenuous activity 
gained him support among the nobles and 
the London citizens. But his maintenance 
of a right in the seculai power to control the 
clergy was offensive to the bishops, who 
summoned him before the archbishop in St 
Paul’s in 1377; but the council was broken 
up by an unseemly quarrel between the 
Bishop of London and the Duke of Lancaster. 
The pope now addressed bulls to the king, 
bishops and University of Oxford, bidding 
them to imprison Wveliffe and make him 
answer before the archbishop and the pope. 
When at last proceedings were undertaken, 
the prosecution had Httleeffectupon Wycliffe’s 
position. The whole fabric of the church 
was now (137^ shaken by the election of 
an antipope. Hitherto Wycliffe had attacked 
the manifest abuses in the church, but now 
he began to strike at its constitution, and 
declared it would be better without pope 
or prelates. He denied the priestly power of 
absolution, and the whole system of enforced 
confession, of penances, and indulgence. 
Up to this time his works had been written 
in Latin; he now appealed to the people in 
their own language, and by issuing popular 
tracts became a leading English prose writer. 
He organized a body of itinerant preachers, 
his * poor priests *, who spread his doctrines 
widely thious^ the country, and began his 
translation of the Bible, of which as yet there 
was no complete English version. The work 
was carried through rapidly, and widely cir- 
culated. He entered upon more dangerous 
ground when in 1380 he assailed the centeal 
dogma of transubstantlation. A convocation 
of doctors at Oxford condemned his them; 
he appealed without success to the king. 
In 1382 Ai^bishop CJourtenay convoked a 
council and condemned Wydimtc opinmns. 
Wy«diffe*s foBowers were arrested, imd all 
con^led to recant; but. for some unknown 


reason he himself was not judged. He 
withdrew from Oxford to Lutterworth, 
where he continued his incessant literary 
activity. His work in the next two years, 
uncompromising in tone, is astonishing in 
quantity, and shows no falling off in power. 
The characteristic of his teaching was its 
insistence on inward religion in opposition 
to the formalism of the time; as a rule he ^ 
attacked the established practices of the 
church only so far as he thought they had 
degenerated into mere mechanical uses. 
The influence of his teaching was widespread 
in England, and, though persecution sup- 
pressed it, continued to work up to tne 
Reformation. Huss (q.v.) was avowedly 
bis disciple; and there were ’ Lollards ’ or 
Wycliffites in Ayrshire down to the Refoilna- 
tion. Thirty years after Wycliffe’s death 
forty-five articles extracted from his writings 
were condemned as heretical by the Council 
of Constance, which ordered his bones to be 
dug up and burned and cast into the Swift — 
a sentence executed in 1428. See Lives by 
Lewis (1723) and Vaughan (1828); Lechler, 
Wycliffe and his English Precursors (trans. 
1884); Poole. Wycliffe (1889); Loserth, 
Wyclifand Hus (1884); studies by Workman 
(1926) and MacFarlane (1953); Trevelyan, 
Age of Wycliffe {\m). 

WYKEHAM, WILLIAM OF. See William 

OP W^YKEHAM 

WYLIE, Elinor Hoyt (1885-1928), American 
authoress, was bom at Somerville, N.J. Her 
first volume of poetry Nets to Catch the Wind, 
which won the Julia Ellsworth Ford prize in 
1921, was followed by several more collec- 
tions and by four hi^ly individual novels, 
Jennifer Lorn (1923), The Venetian Glass ' 
Nephew (1925), The Orphan Angel (1927) and 
Mr Hodge and Mr Hazard (1928). Sw 
studies by H. W. Benet (1932), and N. Hoyt 
(1934). 

WYNANTS, or Wijiiants, Jan, wi"'- (c. 1620- 
1679), Amsterdam landscape-painter, was 
born at Haarlem. 

WYNDHAM, Sir Charles (1837-1919), British 
actor-manager, bom at Liverpool, and 
trained as a doctor, first appeared on the 
stage at New York in 1861, and made his 
d6but in London in 1866. Among the parts 
he played were those of Charles Surface and 
David Garrick. In 1899 he opened Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre. He was knights in 1902. 
WYNKYNDEWORDE. SeeWoRDE. 
WYNTOUN, Andrew of (1 3507-14207), a 
Scottish rhyming dironicler. was a canon 
regular of St Andrews, who about 1395 
became prior of the monastery of St Serf on 
Lochleven, and wrote The Or^nale Cronykil 
of Scotland, specially valuable as a specimen 
of old Scots. It is brought down to 1406, 
and of its nine books the first five give a 
fragmentary outline of the history and 
gec^aphy of the ancient world. 

WYON, a family of noteworthy English 
medallists and seal-engravers; 

(1) Benianilii (1802-58), son of (^, was 
chief engraver of seals to William IV, for 
whom he designed the gieat seal and n 
number of medals. 

(2) Jow^ Sdiqplierd (183^73>, son of (tL 
succeeded his father as chief engraver of’ 
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«eab and designed many medals and the 
sreat seal of Cwada. 

(3) Leonard Quurles (1826-91), eldest son 
of (6), designed contemporary coinage and 
military medals, including the South /arican, 
Indian, and Albert medals. 

(4) nmias (1767-1830), fkther of (1) and 
O^^was diief engraver of the seals from 

(5) Thomas (1792-1817), son of (4), became 
chief engraver at the mint at the age of 23. 
He desired the new silver coinage in 1816 
and the Watm‘loo medal. 

@ Wiliiam (1795-1851), father of (3), bora 
in Birmingham, became duef enmver to tho: 
mint in 1828. He designed much of the new 
British and colonial coinage of George III 
arid IV, and was in 1838 the first medaUist to 
be elected R.A. 

WYSPIANSKI, Stanislaw, vis-pyan'skee 
(1869-1907), Polish poet and painter, bora 
at Cracow, was a IcMer of the Poliim neo- 
romantics. Besides portraits and genre 
pictures he executed wmdow-designs for the 
cathedral and the Franciscan church at 
Cracow before the loss of an arm obliged 
him to abandon art for poetry and drama, 
some of which is based on Greek mythology. 

WYSS, Johami Rudolf, vees (1781-1830), 

^ Swiss writer, born at Bern, famous for his 
connection The Swiss Family Robinson, 
He comcdeted and edited the MS. originally 
written by his father, Johami David Wyas« 
He was professor of Philosophy at Bern 
from 1806. His lectures on the supreme 


good (1811) and Swiss tales (1815^30) would 
hardly have presmved his name: but Der 
Sehweizerische Robinson (1812-13) has been 
frequently translated— into English in 1820. 

WYSZYNSKI, Stepan, vhshin^i (1901- ), 
Polish cardinal, was born at Zuaela, near 
Warsaw, and educated at Wloatewek 
seminary and Lublin Catholic university. 
During the second World War he was 
associated with the resistance movement. In 
1945 he became rector of Wiodtawek semi- 
nary, in 1946 Bishop of Lublin and in 1948 
Archbishop of Warsaw and Gniezno and 
primate of Poland. In October 1953, 
following his indictment of the Communist 
campaign against the Church, ho was 
suspraded from his ecdesiasttcal functions 
and arrested. He was freed after the * blood- 
less revolution * of October 1956 and aneed 
to a reconciliation between Church and state 
under the * liberalizing ’ Gomulka fdginm. 

W YTHER , George. See Wither. \ 

WYTT£i%ACH, Daniel (1746-1820). SWiss 
scholar, bora at Bern, became professor of 
Greek at Amsterdam in 1771, or Philosophy 
in 1779, and in 1799 of Rhetoric. He retued 
in 1816. He edited Plutarch’s Moralia 
(1795-1830), and wrote on logic, a Life of 
Ruhnken, Buc, See Latin Life by Mahne 
(1823). His wife, Johaima GaUicn (d. 1830), 
whom he married at seventy-two, lived after 
his death at Paris, was given the doctorate of 
philosophy by Marburg in 1827, and wrote 
Thiagine (18l5), Das Gastmahl des Leontis 
(1821) and Alexis (1823). 


XANTHIPPE, See Socrates. 

XAVIER, Snm Ruads, See Francis 

zen^ok*ra-teez (396-314 b.c.), 
Greek phllosoplier, bora lU Chaloedon, from 
339 presided over the Platonic Academy as 
successor to Speusippos, himself the successor 
of Plato. Me wrote numerous treatises, of 
whidi the titles only have been preserved; 
and he introduced into the Academy the 
mystic Mhagcnrean doctrine numbm. 
XENCmUNilg, zetM/f'ofheez (fl. 540-500 
/g.c), Gredc pliilosoi^, founder of the 
EldSic S^ooL emigrated from Colophon 
lo Elea In southeni Italy about 536 b.c. He 
held that a supreme inteBigeace or deity was 

(c* 435-354 ^). 
Onek WMoriiB. cmyaL, and nditttiy 
eoindisiidfir, the son of Qrylliis, an Athenian 
Imli^ tinder Socrates* influence 

Ri mho accepted dm mvitarion of Promms 
oP Roeo^ a commander of Grade mmera- 
to lain hhn at Sardis lalm ser^ 
Wider tlio 

luadm PMtas. reaUy agahiit 
Mbu the fiifitne of this bold 


scheme, and the death of the rebd prince at 
Cunaxa (401), Xenophon succeeded Proxenus 
in the command of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 
He became the life and soul of the army in its 
march of 1500 miles, at they fought their 
way against the ferocious mountain tribes 
througji the highlands of Armenia and the 
ice and snow of an inclement winter; and 
with such akiti did he lead them that in five 
months they reached Trapezus (Trebizond), 
a Greek colony on the Black Sea, and 
ultimately Chrmpolis (Scutari), opporite 
Byzantium (399). After serving awhile under 
a ThradaD chief, he got his sddim per- 
manent service in the Lacedaemonian army 
engaged to fight against the Persians. Sen- 
tence of bamshmeni frmn Athent for thus 
taking service with Sparm was pamed against 
him. Forming in 396 dm dosesi friendship 


conduct the war againd the anti-SpfUW 
league Adiens, Coring and iMms 
(394); and sritneieed dm balm of Onoocn- 
He went widi the kte to Sparta, 
wheieliercmA on and otfuiita the Spartans 
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ynt with his wife Philosia and his two sons, 
Qryllus and Diodorus: and here he spent 
some twenty years of his life, indulging his 
taste for literary work and the pursuits of a 
country gentleman. But the oreak-up of 
ascendency after the battle of Leuctra 
(371) drove him from his retreat The 
Athenians, who had now joined the Spartans 
against Thebes, repealed the sentence of 
bwishment agamst him. But be setded and 
died at Corinth. His writings give us the 
idea of having been written with great 
smgleness of purpose, modesty, and love of 
truth. They may be distributed into four 
ffoups; (1) Historical>*-the HeUenics (the 
history of Greece for forty*nine years)," 
Anabasis (the story of the expedition with 
Cyrus) and Encomium of Agesilaus. (2) 
Technical and didactic-H>n Horsemanship^ 
the Hipparchicus ('guide for a cavalry 
commander’) and the Cynegeticus ('guide 
to hunting*). (3) Politico-philosophical— 
The Lacedaemonian Polity, The Cyropaedeia 
(' the education of Cyrus \ rather a historical 
romance) and Athenian Finance. (4) Ethico* 
philosophical— Memonn/s of Socrates (sket- 
ches and dialogues illustrating the life and 
character of his master), Symposion, Oecono^ 
micas, Hieron and Apology of Socrates. The 
Polity of Athens is probably an anonymous 
work written about 415 B.c. Xenophon’s 
style and language are unaffected, simple and 
clear, without any attempt at ornamentation 
The editio princeps of the Greek text was that 
of Boninus (1516), followed by the Aldine in 
1525. Later editions of the whole or part 
of his works are by Hutchinson, Weiske, 
Fischer, Schnetder, Bomemann, Breitenbach, 
Krilger, Ktlhner, Sauppe, Dindorf, Schenkl, 
Hertlein, Cobet, 0. Keto, Hus and Holden. 
See books by Roquette (1834), Croiset 
(1873), Lange (lSk)0); Bury’s Greek Histth 
rians (1909), and the Penguin Classics (in 
translation). 

XERXES I, zerkfeez (5m-465 b.c.), king of 
Persia in 485-465 B.C., succeeded when his 
father, Darius, died preparing for a third 
expedition against Greece. He first subdued 
the rebellious Egyptians, then started with a 
vast army drawn lirom all parts of the empire, 
ftnd an enormous fleet fhmished by the 
Phoenktans. A bridge, consisting of a double 
line of boats, was bmit across the Hellespont, 
and a canal cut through Mount Athos. In 
the autunm of 481 b.c. Xerxes arrived at 
Sardis. Next year the army began its march 
tdhrards the Helleqmnt; It took seven days 
and nights to pass the brid» of boats. 
Herodotus pots the number of fighting-men 
at 2.641,610, and the ships-of-war at 1207, 
besides 3000 smaller vessels. When this 
immense force readied Thermopylae, it was 
famui^t to a stand by Leonidas and his 300 


Spartans. After these had been slain Xeixee 
marched on to Athens (480), and, finding it 
deserted, destroyed alike temples and houses. 
Meantime the fleet had sailed round from 
Euboea. Xerxes witnessed the fi^t in the 
strait between Salamis and Attica. (Con- 
founded at the result, he fled to die Hell^ 
pont; and his hopes of conquest died with 
the fall of his general, Maraonius, on die ^ 
fatal field of Plataea (479 b.c.). Xerxes, 
possibly the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6 and 
Esther i.-x*, was later murdered by Arta- 
banus. 

XIMENES, Cardinal, in full Flrandsco Jlmfoez 
de Ckoms, hee-may'neth (1436-1517), 
Spanish diuraman and statesman, was bom 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, of an ancient 
family, at Torrelaguna in Castile, and Vas 
educated at Alcala. Salamanca and Rome, 
where he obtained from the pope a nomina- 
tion to an archpriestship in Toledo. The 
archbishop refused to admit him, and for 
six years imprisoned him. On his release 
he was named vicar-general of Cardinal 
Mendoza, but entered a Franciscan monas- 
tery at Toledo (1482). Queen Isabella chose 
him for her confessor in 1492, and in 1495 
made him Archbishop of Toledo. As 
archbishop he maintained the austerity of 
the monk, applying to religion and charity 
the princely revenues of his see. As the 
queen’s spiritual counsellor he was the 
guiding spirit of Spanish affairs; and on her 
death m 1504 he held the balance between fht 

Susband of Joanna, the mad^heiress^^e 
crown. Appointed regent in 1506, he 
conducted the affairs of the kingdom through 
a critical time wifli consummate skill. In . 
1507 he was created cardinal, and next year 
organized at his own expense and commanded 
the exp^ition for the conquest of Oran and 
extiipation of piracy. Ferdinand on his 
deathbed (1516) named Ximenes regent of 
Spain till the arrival of his grandson (Carles; 
and the aged cardinal quickly overawed the 
hostile grandees into submission, and quelled 
a revolt in Navarre. He died at Roa on his 
way to greet Charles, just arriving in Spain. 
Ximenes was fanatical m his hatred of heresy, 
and as grand-i^uisitor caused the death of 
2500 persons. The revolution he effected in 
breaking down the feudal power of the nobles 
has often been compared with the change 
wrought in Franoe by Richelieu. His 
munificence as a patron of religion, of letters, 
and of art deserves the highest prabe. 
founded the Universi^ of AlcaUl de Henares, 
and published the famous Complutensian 
Polyglot. See the Latin life by u6mez de 
Castro (1569), Enghsh by Lyefl Tl917), 
Merton, Ximenes md ike Making of Spain 
(1934). 
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YALE. (1) Elihu (1649-1721), En^sh official 
in India and benefactor to America, born at 
Boston, Mass., of British narents. They 
returned to Britain in 1652, and be was 
educated in London; in 1672 he went out to 
India in the s^ice of the East India Com- 
pany, becoming governor of Madras in 
1687. He was resident in England from 
1699, and, through the sale in America of 
some of his effects, donated money to the 
collegiate school established (1701) at 
Saybrook, Connecticut, which afterwards 
moved to New Haven. There in 1718 it 
took the name of Yale College in honour 
of its benefactor, and in 1887 the much- 
expanded institution became Yale University, 
the third oldest in the United States. 

(2) Linus (1821-68), American inventor 
and manufacturer, born at Salisbury, N.Y. 
He invented various types of tocks, including 
the small cylinder locks by which his name is 
known. 

YAMAGATA, Prince Aritomp (1838-1922). 
Japanese general and politician, bom at 
Hagi, beeme adviser to the emperor, and 
was appointed war minister (1873) and chief 
of staff (1878), in which capacity his modern- 
ization of the military 83 [stem led to the 
emergence of Japan as a significant force in 
world politics. He was twice prime minister 
(1889-93, 1898), chief of staff in the Russo- 
Japanese war (1904), and president of the 
privy council J. Morris, Makers 


YAl^mrATToao^ (1885-1946). JaoM- 
ese general, commandea the forces which 
ovntan SingiTOie in 1942 lud then took 
over the raiuppines campaign, capturing 
Bataan and Corregidor. SuU in charge when 
MacArthnr turned the tables in 1944-45, 
he was captured and handed at Manila for 
atrocities pnpetrated by his troops. 

YANG, eSm Nlng (1922- ), Clpese 
physickt, bom in HMei. the son of a professor 
of Mathenutics, gained a scholmhip to 
ChicaBO in 1945, and m 1955 became a 
nofessor at the Instttute for Advanced 
Studies, Princeton. With Tsung-I^. Lee, 
sriw had been his fellow-student at Oucafo, 
he disi^oved the established physi^ pnn- 
^.dirte known as the parity taw, ^ tot “«» 
^ tto two wete jointly awarded me Nobel prm 

SopUa ran Watasod^ Coi» 
teas of (d. lliS), ab^ known to » 

in Hanover, on Quem Caroline’s dwth 
(1737) was hnmiht to Entfand as the kmg’s 
mistress, and embed a countess. 

YAT^b) fionfard, pwmd. Cecfl 'mnism 
Meceer (IMS-1960). novehst. tom 

in London, edneatra at Harrow and Oxford, 

addeved neat iHVutatity with an enmti^ng 

flOgsty snore m same central ctoacten. 

m Eteuai (1831’-'94), fetish joumaUst 
■wdl nOfvetift; bom at EotAbtir^p the son of 


the actor-manager Frederick Henry Yates 
(1797-1842). From 1854 he published over 
a score of novels and other works; was 
editor of Temple Bar, Tinslefs and other 
periodicals; and in 1874 founded, with 
Grenville Murray, a successful ‘society 
weekly. The Worlds which, for a UM on 
Lord Lonsdale, involved him in 1884 in two 
months* imprisonment. See his Becolleetions 

WiUIam Frederick (1835-1918), 
British historical and subject painter, bom at 
Taganrog, studied in London, Florence and 
Rome, and became A.R,A. in 1866, R.A. m 
1878. His best-known work is When did you 
last see your Father? ^ 

YEATSg yayts^ (1) Jack Batltf 0871-195p, 
Irish artist and writer, bom m London, me 
brother of (2). Both in his painting and his 
writing he portrayed life m Imland with 
romantic bravura. His publications include 
The Amaranthers (1936) and several plays, 
and he is represented in many art galleries in 
Europe and America. 

(2) William Butler (1865-1939). Irish poet 
and dramatist, born near Dublin, son of the 
distinguished artist, John Butler Yeats (1839- 
1922). He was cxlucated in London and 
Dublin and became an art student. He 
developed an interest in occultism ahd 
theosophy, and in his early twenties turned 
from painting to writing. His first publica- 
tion was a play, Mosada (1886), and two 
years later he began, with The Wanderings of 
Oisin, a series of ballads and poems that 
established his reputation. The Celtic 
Twilight^ a book of peasant legends, appeared 
in 1893. Its title was used to label a school 
of writing that attempted a renaissance of 
ancient Irish culture. With the help of I^dy 
Gregory Yeats he turned to the formation 
of an Irish National Theatre. His three nwst 
popular plays, 77ie Countess Kathleen, The 
Land of Hearfs Desire and KatMeen ni 
Houlihan, appeared respectively m 1892, 1894 
and 1903. For the Abbey Theatre he wrote 
Shadowy Waters, The King*s Threshold, 
Deirdre and The Golden Helmet. Later, m 
addition to several volumes of fine poetry, he 
wrote Four Flays for Dancers, Resurrection 
and A Vision (a philos^hical treati^; and, 
in 1938, two plays, Ine Herne's Hgg and 
Purgatory. Hit autobiography w conned 
in uuee volumes; Reveries over Chumiood. 
The Trembling of the Veil {both 1926) md 
Dramatis Personae (193^. HewMawjurded 
the Nobel prize in 1923, and his colleoted 
pomns appeared in 1933. Yg»l* died mw 
R oquebrune in the south of Fijuim, fud in 
ISM® was re-intened near Sliao, See 

the Lives by Hone (1942) «n3 J^arm 
the study by L. MacNeim 094 ). F. A. 6 
Wilsim, W, B. VMts at^ iYadlj/un (1957), 


See'Dbi^iv'(2). ' . 

ysesbs/cM 

css railway finander, endowed in 1892 the 
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Yerkes Observatory in connection with the 
University of Chicago, but 45 miles N.W. 
of the city. ^ 

YERSIN, Aleiuuidre Emile John, (1863- 
1943), Swiss-French bacteriologist, bom at 
Rougemont and educated at Lausanne, 
Marburg and Paris, did research at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, working along with 
Roux on diphtheria antitoxin. In Hong 
Kong in 1894 he discovered the plague 
bacillus at the same time as Kitasato. He 
developed a serum against it, and founded 
two Pasteur Institutes in China. He intro- 
duced the rubber tree into Indo-China. 

YONGE, Charlotte Mary, yiwg (1823-1901), 
English novelist, only daughter of W. C. 
Yonge of Otterboumc, Hants, achieved great 


continued to justify his honourable sobriquet 
of * the soldier's friend ’ until his death, still 
in harness, in 1827. George V (q.v.) bore 
the title until created Prince of Wales in 
1901; as did George VI (q.v.) prior to his 
accession on the abdication of Edward VUl. 

YORKE, Philip, Earl of Hardwicke (1690- 
1764), English judge, a Dover attorney's son, 
in 1737 became lord chancellor, supported 
Walpole, and held office under the Duke of 
Newcastle. He presided at the trial of the'^ 
rebel lords in 1745, and promoted the laws 
that proscribed tartan and abolished heritable 
jurisdiction in Scotland. His Marriage Act 
of 1754 abolished Fleet marriages. His son, 
Philip, second Earl (1720-90), held public 
offices and wrote Athenian Letters and edited 


popular success with her Heir of Redclyffe WalpolUtna, 

s, publishing some YOSH[n>A, Shigero (1878- 


(1853) and its successors, . 

120 volumes of fiction. High Church in tone. 
Part of the profits of the Heir of Redclyffe 
was devoted to fitting out the missionary 
schooner Southern Cross for Bishop Selwyn; 
and those of the Daisy Chain (£2000) she 
gave to build a missionary college in New 
Zealand. She also published historical 
works, a book on Christian H antes (1863), a 
Life of Bishop Patteson (1873), and a sketch 
of Hannah More (1888), besides translating 
much and editing the Monthly Packet, See 
Life by Georgina Battiscombe (1943), and 
Victorian Bestseller by Mare and Percival 
a948). 

YORCK VON WARTENBURG, Hans David 
Ludwig (1759-1830), Prussian soldier, was 
the son of a Pomeranian captain, Von Yorck, 
York or Jarck, claiming English descent. 
He entered the army in 1772, was cashiered 
for insubordination, and served in the Dutch 
East Indies, but rejoining the Prussian service, 
gained glory in the wars of 1794, 1806, 1812 
and 1813-14. Ennobled in 18 14, he was made 
a field-marshal in 1821, 

YORK, Cardinal. See Sibwart Famdy (13). 
YORK, Duke of; the title normally reserved 
for the second son of the English monarch. 
Edward Ill’s son, La^^fy* 

founded that House of York that fought the 
Wars of the Roses. Charles H s brother 
James bore the title until his accession in 
1685; George I conferred it on his broker 
Ernest Augustus; Frederick (1763-1827), 
Geoige Ill's second son, was trained for a 
military career in Germany ; marrying 

Fiedericka, the Princess Royal of Prussia, 
in 1791. In 1793 he commanded the small 
Britirii contingent in the Coalition wmies 
confronting the French revolutionary forces 
in the Netherlands. His personal success at 
the siege of Valenciennes and Beaumont was 

expemi^n to the Helder of 1799. ^ The duke 
had been appointed commander-in-chief in 
Great Britmn in 1798, pd .his steady, 
knowledgeable and diorough-gomg reform of 
the army was of lasting ben^t, ai^ gave 
WeUingt^ (q*v.) the first-dass fighting 
material with which he defeated the 
Altboui^ exonerated from conmtaty m Ae 
traffic^ Commissions ogTriod on by his 


reilgairi his 


Reinstated 


), Japanese 
politician, was bom in Tokyo and educated at 
Tokyo Imperial University. He entered 
diplomacy in 1906 and after service in several 
capitals was vice-minister for foreign affairs. 
From 1930 to 1932 he was ambassador to 
Italy and from 1936 to 1938 ambassador in 
London. In October 1945 he became foreign 
minister and in May 1946, as first chairman 
of the Liberal party, he formed the Govern- 
ment which inaugurated the new constitution. 
He was re-elects in 1950 and resigned in 
December 1954. 

YOUNG, (1) Andrew (1807-89), Scottish 
minor poet, an Edinburgh and St Andrews 
schoolmaster, wrote * There is a happy 
Land 

(2) Andrew John (1885- ), British 

cler^man and poet, born in Elgin, canon of 
Chichester Cathedral since 1948, has written 
nature poems (Winter Harvest^ 1933, The 
White Blackbird, 1935, &c.), a verse plgy 
(Nicodemus, 1937), and botanical essays (A 
Prospect of Flowers, 1945, and A Retrospect of 
Flowers, 1950). In 1952 he was awarded the 
Queen’s Medal for Poetry. 

(3) Arthur (1741-1820), English writer on 
agriculture, was bom at Whitehall, but spent 
hjs boyhood, as indeed most of his life, at 
Bradfield near Bury St Edmunds, his father 
being rector and a prebendary of Canterbury. 
In 1 763 he rented a small farm of his mother’s, 
on which he made 3000 unsuccessful experi- 
ments; during 1766-71 held a good-sized 
farm in Essex (rain the result); from 1776 
to 1778 was in Ireland; resumed farming at 
Bradfield; and in 1793 was appointed 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture, with ti 
salary of £400. Blind from 1811, he died in 
London, and was buried at Bradfield. Young, 
by his writings, was one of the first to 
elevate agriculture to a science. They include 
A Tour through the Southern Counties (1768L , 
A Tour through the North of England (1771)? 
The Farmer* s Tour through the East of England 
(1770-71), Tour in Ireland (1780), Travels in 
France during 17S7-88-B9-W (n valuable 
account of the Mate of Prance just before the 
Revolution, 1792-94), The Farmer*s JEtUMar 
(215th ed. 1862), and ' Agricultural $urv^ ’ 
Of eight Bngfirii counties, besides many 
papm in The Anneds of Agriculture^ whidli lhb 
edM. See A. W. Hutton’s ediuoh iSm 
Tour in IreluUd^ with biblioj 

^ (1925>; 


and C. Ma 
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Edwards's edition of the Travels in France 
(1890) and her edition of his Autobiography 
(1898); Life by Dcfries (1938). 

(4) Brigham (1801-77)« Ammican Mormon 
leadm, bom at Whitingham, Vt., was a 
camnter, painter, and mazier in Mmidon, 
N.Y. He nrst saw the 'Book of Mormon * 
in 1830, and in 1832, converted by a brother 
of Joseph Smith (q.v.), was baptized and 
began to preach near Mendon. Next he went 
to Kirtland, Ohio, was made an elder, and 
preadied in Canada 1832-33. In 183S he 
was appointed one of the twelve apostles of 
the diorch, in 1844 president; and the 
Mormons, when driven from Nauvoo, were 
led by him to Utah in 1847. In 1840 he 
visited England and made 2000 proselytes. 
In 1848 the great body of Mormons arrived 
at Utah, and founded Salt Lake City; and in 
1851 Presidmit Fillmore appointed Brigham 
Young governor. In 1858 a new governor. 
Cumming, was sent with a force of United 
States troops. The determination of the 
United States to abolish polygamy, and the 
appointment in 1869 of another ' Gentile ’ 
S^vemor. reduced Young's authority. Prac- 
tical and far-seeing (though a fanatic), he 
encouraged agriculture and manufactures, 
made roads and bridges, and carried throu|^ 
a contract for 100 miles of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. He died leaving 12,500,000 to 
sevmiteen wives and fifty-six children. 

(5) Charles Mayne (1777-1856), EngUsh 
tragedian, son of a rascally London surgeon, 
was driven from home with his mother and 
two brothers, and had for a while been a 
clerk in a West India house, when in 1798 he 
made his ddbut at Liveipool; in 1807 he 
appeared in London as ' Hamlet *. He was 
a really origiDal actor, second only, in some 
parts supenor, to Kean himself. In 1832 he 
retired with a fortune of £60,000. In 1805 he 
had married a brilliant young actress, Julia 
Anne Crimani (1785-1806). Their son, 
JoRhi Gharies Young (1806-73), was rector 
of Soutbwick in Sussex 1844-50, and then of 
Jlmington, Woroesterriiire; he published a 
most amusing Memoir qf Charles Mayne 
Young (1871), four-fifths of it his own 
JournaL and supplemented in 1875 by Last 
Leaves from that same Journal. 

(Q Douidas (1913- ), Scottish poet and 
acfudar, bom at Tayport, Fife, was educated 
at Merdbiiton Castle. St Andrews and 
Oxford, and became a lecturer in Cassia at 
Aberdeen and St Andrews. His ooUections 
ct verse Inclade Auntram Skids (1943) and 
AIMMo*J1UsHes{l94iL He is bat known 
for The FtMfdss (1958) and The Sirdks 
(1959), trandatkms hito lAllans of Aristo- 
" * " ys. He was gaoled for refiising 

moM hi an indcpendeot Scot* 
andhii aititiide the Sco^ 
Mrmtgj ^ whl^ he was oontro* 
vefiMy dbOM ebahiiian (1942). After the 
ho 0 Labour 


bpn 




Srihmci (1683-1765}, Eni^ poet, 
of Night ThaughtSf was bom at 
Upham rect^ near Bimm’s WaHbam, the 
O0ti of a futmo dean of Salisbory, and in 
1701 received a law feDowdug^ All Souls, 
QShA He came before the wfirld as a poet 


in 1712 with an Epistle to George Granville 
on being created Lord Lansdowne. In 1719 
he i^oduced a tragedy. Busiris^ at Drury 
Lane; in 1716 he was in Ireland in attendance 
on the dissolute young Marquis (afterwards 
Duke) of Wharton; and he wa tutor in the 
family of the Marquis of Exeter. His second 
tragedy. The Reveitfs, was produced in 1721 ; 
his third and last, the Brotners^ in 1753. His 
satira. The Love of Fame, the Universal 
Passion (1725-28), brought money as well as 
fame; and for The instalment (1726). a poem 
addressed to Sir Robert Walpole, he got a 
pension of £200. In 1724 Young took 
orders^ in 1727 he was appointed a r6yal 
chaplain; in 1730 he became rector! of 
Welwyn. Next year he married Lady Elk 
beth Lee, daughter of the Earl of LichfU 
and widow of Colonel Lee. The 
Thoughts (1742-44) occasioned bv her deati 
and other sorrows, has much fustian sup 
limity and artificial melancholy, but 
of its sententious lina have passed inti 
proverbial use; some parts are real poetry. 
See his LBe and Letters by H. C. Shelley 
(1914); Life by Croft in Johnson’s Poets 
(1782); George Eliot’s Essays; Thomas’s 
te Foite E, Young (1901), J. W. Mackail’s 
Studies of English Poets anS). 

(8) EmUy Hil^ (Mrs Daniell) (1880-1949), 
English writer, bom in Northumberland, 
wrote Miss Mole (1930, Tail Black Memorial 
prize) and other novels of the school of Jane 
Austen. 

(9) Frauds Brett (1884-1954), English 
novelist, bora at Halesowen, Worm. Estab- 
lished first as a physician, with a period as 
ship’s doctor, he achieved celebrity as a 
wnter with Portrait of Clare (1927), which 
won the Tait Black Memorial prize. From 
then on he wrote a succession of acceptable 
novels of leisurely charm, characterized by 
a deep love of his native country. Note- 
worthy ttUa are My Brother Jonathan 
(1928), Far Forest (1936), Dr. Bradley 
Memembers (1935), A Man about the House 
(1942) and Portrait of a Village (1951). In 
1944 he essayed a long epic poem. The island, 
cast in lyric, ballad, elegiac and narrative 
forms, as well as in dialog. An ambitious 
undertaking, it remains, however, a sto^- 
teller's poem rather than the great work of a 
poet. In South jifrica (1952) wa his lat 
book, and he died m Cape Town. 

(10) JaaNS (1811-83), Scottish industrial 

He became Thmi^ Chaham’i assistant there 
(1832) and (1837) in Univmtly College, 
London. At maiu|^ of dbemical wmriks 
near Uverpool (183^ and sear Manchester 
(1843), he discovered cheaper me^ods of 
prodiimg sodium stanaate and potaiasium 
chlorate; anditwahkiexperiiiieiiia(1847- 
1850) tfaa led to tlm nasufachim of par^^ 
ofi and solid pamffin on a large , sole. 

- 7(1587-1655), ScottMi P 


(11) thoow (1587-165^ Scotttth PuiHan 
div^ bon in Pertlisl^ iuidied at St 
Andiewii ura M&oa’a tnOf fill 1622, and 
aflarwam ImM duum a 
Eaex. He was the author in l&l of an 
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Manh^, Edmund Calamy, Tliomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen and Wittiam Spurstow. 

(12) HioBias (1773-1829). English physicist, 
physician and E^ptologist, bom of Quaker 
parmtoge at Milverton, Somerset, studied 
medicine at Ixmdon, Edinburgh, Odttingen 
and Cambridm, and started as doctor in 
London in 1800, but devoted himself to 
sdentiilc research, and in 1801 became 
wofessor of Natural Philosophy to the Royal 
Institution. His Lectures (1807) expounded 
the doctrine of interfeience, which established 
the undulatoiy theory of light. He did 
valuable work in insurance, haemodynamics 
and Egyptology, and made a fundamental 
contribution to the deciphering of the inscrip- 
tions on the Rosetta Stone. See Life by 
Peacock (1855) and Prof. Tyndall's New 
Fragments (1892). 

YOmcmJSBAND, Sir Franda (1863-1942), 
British explorer, bora at Murree in India, 
explored Mandiuria in 1886 and on the way 
back discovered the route from Kashgar into 
India via the Mustagh Pass. In 1902 he went 
on the expedition whidi opened up Tibet to 
Uie western world. British resident in 
Kashmir (1906-09), he wrote much on India 
and Centnd Asia. 

YOURIEFFSCAU, Princess. See Dolgo- 
rukova. 

YOUSEF, SIdi Mohammed ben. See SfDi 
Mohammed. 

YPRES, Earl of. See French. 

YKlLANll, ip-si-lan'tee, distinguished Creek 
Phanariot family, claiming descent from the 
Comneni: 

(1) AkKander (1725-1805), father of (3), 
became bo^xidar of Walladiia, but was put 
to death on suspicion of fostering Greek 
ambitions. 

(2) Alcacander (1783-1828), eldest son of 

(3), served with distinction in the Russian 
army in 1812-13, and was chosra by the 
Greek ^Hetairists* as their chief in 1820. 
He headed a Rouman movement, but, 
ddbat^ by the Turks, took refuge in Austria, 
where he died. 

(3) Constantine (d. 181Q, son of (1), became 
also hospodar of Moldavia and Wallachta. 
Deposed in 1805, he came back with some 
thousands of Russian soldiers, stirred up the 
Serbs to rebellion, and made another plan 
for leatoring Greece, but had to flee to 
Russia. 


(4) Demetrius (1793-1832), younger son of 
(3). also served in the Russian army, and 
aided his brother's schemes for emancipating 
the Christian population of Turkey. In 
Greece he took part in the capture of Tripolita 
(October 1820). His gallant defence of 
Argos stopped the victorious march of the 
Turks, and in 1828-30 he was Greek com- 
mander-in-chief. He died in Vienna. 
YRIARTE, Charles, ee-ri-art (1832-98), 
French man of letters, bora in Paris, of 
Spanish ancestry, studied architecture but 
from 1861 devoted himself to literature. He 
was editor-in-chief of Le Monde lUustrd, 
Specially interested in the Italian Renaissance 
period, he wrote histories of Venice (1877) 
and Florence (1880), as well as biographies 
of Francesca da Rimini (1882) and Caesar 
Borgia (1889). 

YSAYE. Eugm (1 858-1931), Belgian violinist, 
one of the matest of ms time, born at 
Brussels, made many tours in Europe and 
America. First teacher of the violin at the 
Brussels Conservatoire (1886-98) he com- 
posed concertos, sonatas, &c. for that 
instrument. 

YUAN-SHIH-KAl, -skee^kJ (1859-1916), 
Chinese dictator, bora in Honan province, 
served in the army and became imperial 
adviser, minister in Korea (1885-94), gover- 
nor of Shantung (1900), but was banished 
after the death of emperor Kuang HsO (1908). 
He participated in the revolution of 191 1 and 
became first president of China (1912-16), 
Sun Yat-Sen (q.vO standing down for him, 
but was opposed by the latter from the south 
when he tried to make himself emperor. His 
roann^ of death is unknown. 

YUKAWA, Hideki (1907- ), Japanese physi- 
cist, predicted (1935) the existence of the 
meson, a particle hundreds of times heavier 
than tne electron. His work on quantum- 
theory and nuclear physics obtained him the 
award of the Nobel prize for physics for 
1949. He is the first Japanese to be so 
honoured. Since 1951 he has been professor 
of Physics at Columbia University. 

YULE, Sk Henry (1820-89), British orientalist, 
bora at Inveresk, served in the Bengal 
Engineers (1840-62), sat on the Indian 
Council (1875-89), and wrote Cathay and the 
Way Thither (186Q and The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo (1871). He was created K.C.S.1. 
in 1889. 


ZACCASIA..AM^ (1502-39), Mian t^- 
tfow, ftranM the Baiaainte MMcWns o 
(iSjw. and me ompoiM in 1097; 

ZACaafijaAS. SaM (d. 759 . a QteA by 
dMcoHL bmn in OUabtia, «aa pope tom 
WltotTSa, and lecogniM Pqrfn me Short 

h» 1030 Btarled a bei^^ 


ZACOINB, (1890- ), Russian scul^r. 
bom at Sindensk, devdoped an individual 
style, making effective use of theplay of light 
on concave surfaces, as mTheTkreeMtaidans 
(1926), OrpAm (1940), and Destroyed City 
(1952) 

ZAHAKOI^F. ^ BwB. orig. Baiialw 
yMiMitiM (1830*193^ annameats magnate 
end Itaanei^ bom in Amtol^ ot 

Oieek peiei^ emend toaumituiniadmiiy 
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and became a shadowy but immensely 
influential figure in international politics and 
finance, amassing a huge fortune in arms 
deals, oil, shipping and banking. Knighted 
(1918) for bis services to the allies in World 
War I, he donated larg^e sums of money to 
universities and other institutions, but was 
suspected by many of using his influence to 
intrigue for his own profit. See study by 
Lewmsohn (1934). 

ZAHN, Theodor von (1838-1933), German 
Biblical scholar, bom at Mdrs, professor in 
several universities, including Gottingen and 
Leipzig, known for his series on the New Test- 
ament Canon (1881-93), including TatiatCs 
Diatessaron and an introduction to the New 
Testament (1897). With Gebhardt and Har- 
nack he edited the Patres Apostoii (1876-78). 
ZAMENHOF, Lazarus Ludwig (1859-1917), 
a Jewish Warsaw oculist, born at Bialystok, 
invented Esperanto. See Life by M. Boulton 
(1960). 

ZANGWILL, Israel (1864-1926), Jewish 
writer, bom in London, went to school at 
Plymouth and Bristol, but was mainly self- 
taught, graduated with honours at London 
University, and, after teaching, became a 
journalist. A leading Zionist, he wrote 
poems, plays, novels, and essays, and became 
widely Imown by his Jewish tales — Children 
^tke Ghetto (1892), Ghetto Tragedies (1894), 
The King of Schnorrers (1894), and Dreamers 
of the Ghetto (1898). Other works are The 
Master^ Without Prejudice (essays), A 
Revolted Daughter^ Nurse Marjorie, The 
Meltin^ot (1908), We Moderns (1925). 
'ZA^CK, Darryl Frauds, ta'nuk (1902- ), 
American film producer, bom in Wahoo, 
Neb. He worked with Joseph Schenck, 
Warner Brothers and Twentieth-Century 
Pictures, becoming vice-president of that 
company and, after its merger with Fox 
Films in 1935, of Twentieth-Century Fox 
Filins Corporation. Among his many suc- 
cessful films are Little Caesar^ The Jazz 
Sitter, The House of Rothschild, Les Misdr^ 
He/w Green was My Valley, The Grapes 
of Wrath, The Razor's Edge, The Snake Pit 
and All About Eve, 

ZAPOLYA» a powerful Hungarian family 
which included: 

(1) John (1487-1540), Prince of Transyl- 
vania, who was proclaimed king of Hungary in 
1526, despite the superior claim of Ferdinand 
of Hapaburg. who drove him out in 1527 but 
was oefeated by Suleiman the Magnificent, 
who reinstated John as puppet ruler. 

(2) JoliQ SlgtsBumd (1540-71), scm of (1), 
sneoeeded his fadier, but, Suleiman havmg 
m^e Himgary a Turkish province, he had 
to content htmsdf udth the voivodship of 


(3) SfteilMi (d. 1499), fother of (1). gamed 
renown as a mihtaiy leader under Matthias 
Cdrvintis (q.v J by m defeat of the Turks and 
his conquest of Austria, of which he was 

(im-.). a.. 

ndilpte, bpm in Moravia, After many 
msoiim m Oeciioslovak track events, he 
wSiixmn lAiW metm title at the dymidc 
aanseiMixmdQiiinl94a. Tn^suooeemng 
he showed Hlmscm to be the 


greatest lonq-distance runner of his time by 
breaking thirteen world records, and by 
further successes, including the 5()00 metres 
and the Marathon, at the 1952 Olympics. 

ZECHARIAH, minor prophet, bom in 
Babylonia during the captivity, went back 
with the first band of exiles to Judaea, Of 
the Book of Zechariah only the first eight 
chapters are by him. 

ZEEMAN, Pieter (1865-1943), Dutch physi- 
cist, bom at Zonnemaire, 2jeeland, lecturer 
at Leyden (1897), professor at Amsterdam 
(1900), was an authority on magneto-optics. 
While at Leyden he discovered the Zeelhan 
effect, i.e. when a ray of light from a soiree 
placed in a mametic field is examined 
spectroscopically me spectral line is wide 
or occasionally doubled. In 1902 he sha 
with Lorentz the Nobel prize for physi^ 
In 1922 he was awarded the Rumford Me 
of the Royal Society. 

ZEISS, Carl, tow (18ie 
established at Jena (1846) the factoiy whic 
became noted for the production of lenses, 
microscopes, field glasses, &c. His business 
was organized on a system whereby the 
workers had a share in the profits. 

ZELLER, Eduard (1814-1908), German 
philosopher and theologian, born at Klein- 
bottwar in Wfirttemberg, studied at Tubingen 
and Berlin, and settled at Tfibingen in 1840 
as privatdozent in theology. In 1847 he 
became professor of Theology at Bern, 
and in 1849 at Marburg whence he was 
called to the chair of Philosophy at Heidel- 
berg in 1862, at Berlin in 1872. Perhaps the 
ablest of the direct disciples of his father-in- 
law, Baur, he forsook theology and his early 
Hegelianism for historical work, carried on 
in an impartial and eclectic spirit. He 
published Platonic studies in 1839, a tren- 
chant work on the Acts of the Apostles (on 
Baur*s lines, 1854; trans. 1876), books on 
Zwingli (1853), D. F. Strauss (1874), and 
Frederick the Great (1886); a history of 
German philosophy since Leibniz (1872), 
and a manual of Greek philosophy (1883; 
trans. 1886); besides his masterly work, Die 
Geschichte der Griechischen Philosophie 
(1844-52) which has appeared in a number 
of translations. 

ZENO (426-491), Emperor of the East (474- 
491), was a weak ruler, and during his reim 
internal distractions and foreign trouble 
increased. 

__ fO OF emUM (342-270 B.C.), founder 
of the Stoic philosophy, a native of Citium, 
C^nis, possibly a Phoenician, in 320 went 
to Athens, where he did the rounds of the 
philosophical schools, including the Lyceum 
and the Academy, and finally opened his 
own school at the * Painted Porch * {Stoa 
PoikiU), He tau^i that virtue is necessarily 
goo^ that most things in life are morally 
indmeragt, e.g. most objects of desire such as 
goods, honours, children, wife, and that these 
are at best only relatively good. He wrote 
d^teen books, indudtng the anarchicai 
Republic. In extreme old age he committed 
•uictde. See woirks on stoii^ by E. Zdler 
(1870), R. D. HJckf (1911)| E* V. Afoold 
ImU new ed. 1958), M. Pdi]wn94M9), 
and S. Sambufsky on the Physkt {1959). 
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ZJ^O OF ELEA (fl. 5th cent, b.c.), Greek 
philosopher* a native of Elea* a Greek colony 
m Lucana, Italy. A favourite disciple of 
Paraienides (q.v.), he came with him to 
Athens and on his return to Elea joined an 
unsuccessful conspiracy against the tyrant 
Nearchus. He defended Parmenidian mon- 
ism amnst Pythagorean pluralism, by taking 
a Pythagorean postulate such as ‘ things are 
a many^ and working out from it a pair of 
contradictory conclusions. Best known of 
all are his four arguments against motion. 

They are ^^^les ^d the ^ortois?* 
(Achilles never overtakes the Tortoise, 
because he must traverse an infinite number 
of points before reaching the tortoise’s 
starting-place and even then there is an 
infinite number of points separating the 
competitors), ‘The Flying Arrow*, ‘The 
Stadium * and * The Row of Solids *. They 
were refuted by Aristotle, but reinstated by 
Lewis Carroll, Bergson and Bertrand Russell 
in their different ways. Only fragments of 
his works remain. He appears in Plato’s 
dialogue, Parmenides, as instructor to 
Socrates. See E. Zeller, Presocratic Philo- 
sophy (trans. 1881), B. Russell, Mysticism and 
Logic (1918), J. Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy (4th ed. 1930), G. S. Kirk and J. £. 
Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (1957). 

ZENO OF SIDON (1st cent B.c.), Epicurean 
philosopher, taught at Athens to 78 b.c. 

2SENO OF TARSUS (3rd cent b.c.), succeeded 
Chrysippus as head of the Stoic school. 

2XNOBIA, -nd'- (3rd cent A.D.), queen of 
Palmyra, bom there probably of Arab des- 
cent, became the wife of the Bedouin Oden- 
athus, lord of the dty, who in a.d. 264 was 
recognized by Gallienus as governor of the 
East On her husband’s murder (c. 271) 
nearly the whole of the eastern provinces 
submitted to her sway. When Aurelian 
assumed the purple, he marched agfunst her, 
defeated her in several battles, besieged her 
in Palmyra, and ultimately captured her as 
she was attempting fli^t (272). She saved 
her life by imputing the blame of the war 
to her secretary, Longinus (q.v.); he was 
beheaded and Palmyra destroyed. Zenobia, 
decked with jewels, was led in triumphal 
procession at Rome, and presented by her 
conqueror with large possessions near 
Tivoli, where, iwith her two sons, she passed 
the r&st of her life in comfort and even 
splendour. Strikingly beautiful and of high 
spirit, she governed with prudence, justice, 
and liberality; and her literary acquirements 
were considerable. See W. Wright, Palmyra 
and Zenobia 

ZEFHANIAH. lef-i-riPa (fl. 7th cent B.C.), 
Hebrew prophet of the Old Testament whose 
account of a coming Day of Wrath inspired 
the mediaeval Lafdfl hymn Dies Jrae, ^ _ 

ZBPPSUN, Cemit Fetdimmd von (1838-i917), 
Oerman army offiw, bom at Constance, 
Baden, sorved in the Franco-German Wp 
aadin 1897--I900oonttriicted his first air-sto 
or dibble bal^n of rigid type, named a 
•vm/l", KftaNtt towptoTiWtojrt up t work, 
for gii^ construction at PriedrichriMfen. 

zmmaa, VMti <i888- > Dut^ phyii- 

^ bom at Aiuterdam, professor of Rtysics 


at Groningen, developed the phase-contrast 
principleused in microscopy. Hewasawarded 
the Nobel physics prize in 1953. 

ZEROMSKl, StHhn, zhe-rom'ski (1864-1925), 
Polish novelist, bom at Strawczyn, wrote The 
Homeless (1900), The Ashes (1904, English 
edition 1928), The Fight with Satan (trilogy, 
1916-18), &c., pessimistic, patriotic, lyrical 
in tone. 

ZEUSS, Johann Kaspar, tsoys (1806-56), 
German founder of Celtic philology, became 
professor in the Lyceum at Bamberg in 1847. 
He edited Grammatica Celtica (1853). 
ZEUXIS, zook^sis (fl. late 5tb cent, b.c.), 
Greek painter, bom at Heraclea, excelled 
in the representation of natural objects. 
According to legend, his painting of a bunch 
of grapes was so realistic that birds tried to 
eat the fruit. 

ZHUKOV, Grigori Konstantiiiovich (1896- 
), Russian soldier, was born of peasant 
parents at Strelkovka, Kaluga region, worked 
in Moscow as an apprentice furrier, and was 
conscripted into the Tsarist Army. In 1918 
he joined the Red Army. In 1939 he com- 
manded the Soviet tanks in Outer Mongolia, 
and in 1941, as general, became Army chief 
of staff. In December 1941 he lifted the 
siege of Moscow, and in Febmaiy 1943 his 
counter-offensive was successful at Stalingrad. 
In command of the First Byelo-Russian 
Army in 1944-45, he captured Warsaw and 
conquered Berlin. On May 8, 1945, on 
behalf of the Soviet High Command, he 
accepted the German surrender. After the 
war he became c.-in-c. of the Russian zone 
of Germany, but he soon suffered a political 
eclipse, and was not prominent again till 
after Stalin’s death in 1953. In 1955 he 
became minister of defence and in July 1957 
he emerged as a supporter of Khrushchev 
against the Malenkov-Molotov faction. 
Khrushchev rewarded this mgg^ soldier of 
formidable energy by dismissing him in 
October. In 1958 he was attacked for his 
‘revisionist* poli^ and for his alleged^ 
* political mistakes ^ in the administrauon of 
the forces. 

ZHUKOVSKY, Vasily Andreyevlch (1783- 
1852), Russian poet, bora in the government 
of lUa, known chiefly for his translations 
into Russian of English, French and German 

ZIEGFELD, Florenz, zigT/eld (1869-1932), 
American theatre manager, bora in Chicago, 
the son of Uie presidwit of Chicago Musical 
College. He was the deviser and perfector of 
the American revue-spectacle, based on the 
Folies Bergires, and his Follies of 1907 was 
the first of an annual series that continued 
until 1931 and made his name synonymous 
with extravagant theatrical production. He 
produced other musical shows, such as 7%e 
Red Feather, Kid BootSt Sally, Showboat, Rio 
Rita, and the American production of Bitter 
Sweet. He married Anna Held, the Frendi 
comedienne, in 1897 (divorced 1913), and the 
American actress, Billie Burke, in 1914. 
ZIETEN, or Joncbini veo. 

txeo'tin (1699-1786)JPrttsslan 
bora at Wustrau (Brandenburg, m ,dis- 
mbaed from the Pierian cavahyibr iiiiBbor- 
dination in 1727, but in ifso rduibflibSnd. 
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As colonel of hussars (1741) he increased the 
efficiency of the Prussian light cavalry, in 
1744 he bvasi into Bohemia, then executed a 
dexterous retreat; in the Swen Years* * War 
he covered himself with glory at Prague. 
Collin, Leuthen, Uegnitz and Torgau. ' Old 
Father Zieten ’ thermtcT lived in retirement 
at Berlin, in high favour with Frederick the 
Great See Life by Winter (1886). 
2UMBAL1ST, (1889'* ), vioUnist 

and composer, was bom in Rostov, Russia, 
and later took American nationality, becom- 
ing director of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia. He has composed for both 
violin and orchestra. 

ZIMISCES, John, zi-mis'eez (925-76), Byzan- 
tine emperor in 969-976, fought stoutly 
against Saracens, Bulgars and Russians. 
See^ study of his time by Schlumberger 
(VEpopie Byzantine, 1897). 
ZDdDMEBMANN, rzim-, (1) Arthnr (1864- 
1940), German politician, was bom in East 
Prussia. After diplomatic service in China 
he directed from 1904 the Eastern Division of 
the German Foreign Office and was foreign 
secretary Q4ovember ]916-Augu8t 1917). In 
January 1917 he sent the famous ^ Zimmm’- 
mann tdegram' to the German minister in 
Mexico with the terms of an alliance between 
Mexico and Germany, by which Mexico was 
to attack the United States with German and 
Japanese assistance in return for the Ameri- 
can states of New Mexico, Texas and Arizona. 
This telegraoL intercepted by British Intelli- 
gence finally brouiffit the hesitant American 
government into the war against Germany 
and into exerting its influence in European 
affairs. See B« W. Tudiman, The Zimmer- 
mam Telegram (1959). 

(2) DonSidkiiB (1685-1766), German archi- 
teOL bom at Wessobninn, a leading exponent 
of the Rococo style in southern Germany, as 
seen in his churches at Wies, Buxheim, 
Gunzberg, Ac. 

(3) Joraan Georg, Ritter von (1728-95), 
«^wi% doctor and writer, boro at Brugg, 

studSd medicine at Gdttingen, and became 
town-ph^dan at Brugg, where he published 
his aentunental book On SolUuae (1755; 
rewritten 1785). which was trandated from 
like German mto almost every European 
language. He also wrote on * national p^e * 
aim on medical subjects. In 1768 he went 
to Hanovcar with the title of physician to 
George 111, and was summoned to Berlin to 
the last iUneis of Frederidt the Great, and 
after his death published several worthless 
books aboot hkn. See biioks by Bodemann 
(1878) and lidber (1893). 

'"'I Rebcct (1824-98), Austrian Heibartian 
and writer on aesthetics, an 
. HegeL 

, Grigsrly. zUtav*yef (1883-1936), 
^oBtieua, bom at Hisavetgrad, 

, was in 1917-^ a leading mmnber 

id govmment, but then suffered 
ha 1936 deau. Ihe so<d^ 

* Zinoviev Lettser* influenced the British 
general debdon tff October 1924. 


Ipbdieil SchooL In 1915 he was one of the 



Red Cross Commission to Serbia for the 
purpose of investigating typhus. In 1923 he 
was a League of Nations commissioner in 
Russia, studying cholera. With others he 
devdoped immunization methods against 
typhus (1930. 

UNZEbuJORF, Nlcolans Ludwig, Graf von 
(1700-60), German religious leader, refounder 
of the Moravian Brethren, was bom at 
Dresden, studied under Francke at Halle, 
and held a government post at Dresden. 
He invited the persecuted Moravians to his 
Lusatian estates, and there founded foi 
the colony of Hermhut (* the Lord’s] 
ing*). His zeal led to troubles wa 

S ivemment, and in 1736-48 be was \ 
e visited England, where he was wcU 
by John Wesley, and in 1741 went to An 
During his exile from Saxony he was on 
at Tubingen, and became bishop of 
Moravian Brethren. He died at Hei 
having written over a hundred books. 

of his hymns are still sung by the Bretl 

ZISKA, or 2^a, John, zhish'ka (c, 1379- 
1424), Bohemian Hussite leader, nobly bom 
at Trocznov, was brou^t up as page to King 
Wenceslas. He fou^t for the Teutonic 
Knights against the Poles, for the Austrians 
against the Turks, and for the English at 
Agincourt (1415). In Bohemia soon after 
the murder of Huss he became chamberlain 
to King Wenceslas, and joined the extremest 
party of hatred against Rome. After .the 
outbreak at Prague (July 30, 1419), Ziska 
was chosen leader of the popular party, with 
4000 men defeated the Emperor Stgismund's 
40,000, captured Prague (1421). and erected 
the fortress of Tabor, whence his party was 
called Taborites. In 1421 he lost his remain- 
ing eye at the siege of Raby, but continued 
to 1^ on his troops to a succession of 
twelve unexampled victories, with but one 
defeat, compelling Sigismuod to ofii^ the 
Hussites religious libmiy. But he died of 
plague at the siege of Pizibtslav before the 
war was over, and was buried ultimately at 
Caslav. Ziska was cruel, but less so than his 
enemies. See study by Heymann (1955). 
ZITTEL, Karl AUM von (1839-1904), German 
MologUit and palaeontologist, bom at 
Bahlingen, Baden, a distmgiuihM authority 
on btt sumects and their histoiv, taufht at 
Vienna, Kiulirohe and Munich, and was 
maident of the Bavarian Academy. His 
Textbook of Faloeontok^ appeared in 
Englitb translation 190^2 (ed. Eastman). 
It was later rm^wd by Woodward (1925). 
ZOS (980-1050), dau^ter of the Byzantine 
emperor Constantine VllI, caused the murder 
of her husband, Romaims III, made her 
paramour emperor as Michael IV (1034), 
and after his exile (1042) married Con- 
iKantine iX« 

ZOFFANY, Jehu (1733-181(9, R.A. (1769), 
a ibottdon porttaiHpalnter, of German 
origin. After studying art in Rome, in 1758 
he setftod in London. Securing royal 
patronage, he painted many portraits and 
conversation pmss. 1772-^ he spent in 
Florence; 17£-M la In^ after midi be 
retufaed to Emhittd, He died at See 
lK>ok by DMyVjiif annere and Dr Willh^ 
(1920. 
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png. Mmed Bey Zogu, z6g (1893- 
V. ^8 of Albania, was bom the son of a 

tribal ctUeftoin, and was educated in 
Istanbul. He became head of the clan at the 
growing up in an atmosphere 
of mb^ feuds, and in 1912, when Albania 
declared her independence, Zog took a blood 
oath to defend it. As the outstanding 
natio^hst leader, in 1922 he formed a 
r^ublican government and was its premier, 
president and oommander-in-chief; in 1928 
he pTMlaimed himself king. In 1938 he 
manried the Hungarian Countess Geraldine 
Apponyi. After Albania was overrun by the 
Imtons King Zog came to Britain, and in 
1946 took up residence in Egypt, in 1955 on 
the French Riviera. 

ZOILUS (fl. 3rd cent. b.c.), Greek rhetorician, 
bom at Amphipolis, became known as 
Homeronmstix (scourge of Homer), from the 
bitterness widi which he attacked Homer. 
His name has become proverbial for a 
malignant critic. 

ZOLA, Smile (1840>1902), French novelist, 
was bora in Paris, the son of an Italian 
engineer. He entered the publishing house 
of Hachette as a clerk, but soon became an 
active journalist His work in criticism and 

E ilitics was almost uniformly unfortunate; 

ter he attempted the drama with equal lack 
of success. His true forte for short stories 
showed itself in the charming Contes it Ninon 
U864), Nottveaux Contes a Ninon (1874), 
the collections entitled Le Capitaine Burle 
and NiOs MicoulUit and the splendid Attague 
du Moulin (1880). In the later years of the 
Empire he had formed with Flaubert, 
Daudet, the Goncourts, and Turgenev a sort 
of informal society, out of which gnsw the 
* Naturalist school*. In this direction 
Thdrise Raquin (1867) is a very powerful 
picture of remoise. But it was not until after 
the war that he began the great series of 
novels with a purpose cahed Les Rougon* 
Macquart; it comprises a score of volumes, 
all connect by the ai^^earance of the same 
or different mmnbers of the family. The 
two * mother^deas * of Zola*8 naturalism 
were heredity and a certain cerebral infirmity; 
and in order to apply his theory to the study 
of the document Ttimain^ he mastered the 
technical details of most professions, occu- 
pations and crafty as well as the history of 
recent events in France. He began with a 
sort of general sketch called La Fortune des 
Rougon. La Curde and Son Excellence 
Eugene Rougpn deal with the soci^ of the 
later days cff the Second Empire. La Faute 
de FAbbd Mouret is an attack upon celibacy, 
and is, 1^ La ConquHe de JMassans, a vivid 
study (tf mrovinoial life. Le Ventre de Paris 
deals with the lowest strata of the Parisian 
population. VAssommolr depicts drunken- 
ness; Pt^MouiUe the lower bourgeoisie and 
theh servants; Au Bunkeur des Ames 
*univenat providm*. Vne Page tPamo^ 
fund La Joie de vivre are more genejaUy 
hun^ Munr Is devoted to the dut of the 

goddess LqhMty^ VOeuere deals mih M 
and Identiiso. La Tene h an appalhngly 
imilslvs smdy cff the Frendi tmmU mo 
taargiipitff of dm mhuar; La She bumalne 
hstbrmatkm as to die 


working of railways; Le Rive displays a 
remarkable acquaintance with the details of 
church ritual; V Argent exploits financial 
crashes; and La Dibdcle recounts the great 
disaster of 1870. Dr Pcscn/ (1893) is a sort of 
feeble summing-up. Lourdes (1894), dealing 
with faith-healing, is hardly a novel, any 
more than is Rome (1896), a critical study 
ofthe Papal Curia, or Peris (1898). Ficonditi 
(1899), Travail (1901), andVdriti (1903) form 
part of ' Les Quatre Evangilm *. Zola 
espoused the cause of Dreyfus (q.v.), im- 
peached the military authorities, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment (1898), but 
escaped for a year to England. He died in 
Paris, accidentally suffocated by charcoal 
fumes. See his Correspondance (1907-08), 
works by Sherard (1893), Vizetelly (1904), 
Josephson (1928), Barbusse (trans. 1932), 
and (in French) Lepelletier (1908), Seillidre 
(1923), D. Le Blond-Zola (his daughter; 
1931), Hammings (1953) and Laroux (1955). 

ZORN, Andeis Leonhard (1860-1920), Swedish 
etcher, sculptor and painter, bom at Utme- 
land, near Mora. jHUs bronze statue of 
Gustavus Vasa is in his native town of Mora. 
His paintings deal mainly with Swedish 
peasant life. It was as an etcher that he 
achieved European fame, with studies of 
Verlaine, Proust, Rodin, &c., and a series 
of nudes executed with a skill unique in this 
medium. See a monograph by E. M. Lang 
(1924). 

ZOROASTER, Grecized form of Zarathush- 
tra, mod. Zaradusht, Iranian prophet, the 
founder or reformer of the ancient Parsee 
religion, appears as an historical person only 
in the earhest portion of the Avesta. His 
family name was Spitama; but where he was 
bom is not known. As the centre of a group 
of chieftains, one of whom was King Vlsh- 
tdspa, he carried on a political, military, and 
theological struggle for the defence or wider 
establishment of a holy agricultural state, 
whose laws and principles encouraged 
pastoral labour, tillage, and thrift, as aaamst,^, 
Turanian and Vedic aggressors. He HM in 
N.W. Persia perhaps in the 6th century b.c. 
Some put him as early as c. 1000 b.c. The 
keynote of his system is that the world and 
history exhibit the struggle between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman (the creator or good spirit, and 
the evil principle, the devil), in which at the 
end evil will be banished and the good reign 
supreme. See studies by Jackson (1S98), 
M. N. Dhalla (1938), Herafdd (194^ and 
Ouillemin (1949). 

ZORRILLA Y MORAL, Joa6 a 

fluent Spanish poet, bom at Valladolid, 
wrote many plays based on national legend. 
He died poor in Madrid, but his play Don 
Juan Tenorio (184^ is performed annually on 
All SainU^Day in Spanish-speaking countries. 

ZOSIMUS, a) (5th cent a.d.), a pagan 
historian, who held office at ConstanUnqple 
under Theodosius U. W8-4S0). His 
Bistona Afom deals with the Ronumeinpe^ 
to A.D. 410. 

<; 2 )P«^( 4 i 7 ' 418 ), involved in tfae Fetasbm 

«771-1848X Owmaa wnw, ktodi- 
htttg, was a atn^iag Vm -. « 
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Btudoit at Ft-ankfUrt, lectured there and 
adapted plays, and finally opened a boarding- 
school at Reichenau in the Grisons. In 1799 
he settled at Aarau, where he became a 
member of the Great Council. His books 
include histories of Bavaria and Switzerland, 
and a long series of tales — Der Creole, 
Jonathan Frock, Clementine, Oswald, Meister 
Jordan, &c. The most popular of all was the 
Stunden der Andacht (1809-16; trans. as 
Hours of Meditation, 1843) — a Sunday 
periodical, expotmding rationalism with 
eloquence and zeal. His collected writings 
fill 35 vote. (1851-54). See his autobiographi- 
cal Selbstschau (trans. 1847). 

ZSIGMONDY, Richard Adolf, zhig'mon-di 
(1865-1929), Austrian chemist, born in 
Vienna, from 1SK)7 a professor at Gdttingen, 
was a pioneer of colloid chemistry, gaining 
the Nobel prize for 1925. In 1903 he intro- 
duced the ultramicroscope. 

ZUCCARO, Taddeo, tsook'ka-rd (1529-66), 
Italian painter in Rome, bom at S. Angelo 
in Vado, near Urbino, left some pretentious 
but not valuable frescoes and easel-pieces of 
no especial merit. He did much work for the 
Famese family, and examples may be seen 
in the Palazzo Farnese, Rome and Caparola. 
His brother, Fedeiigo (1543-1609), during his 
travels painted portraits (Queen Elizabeth, 
Mary Stuart, Ac,), but devoted most of his 
time to unsatisfactory frescoes at Florence, 
Venice, the Escorial, &c. He founded at 
Rome die Academy of St Luke (1595). 
ZUCCm, Antonio Pietro, tsook'kee (1726-95), 
Italian painter, was brought to England in 
about 1766 by the Adam brothers (q.v.), 
for whom he executed many excellent ceiling 
medallions and wall paintings (Kenwood, 
Harewood House, Osterley Park, &c.). 
Also working for me brothers was An^ica 
Kauffmann (q.v.), whom he married in 1781. 
He was elected an A.R.A. in 1770. 
ZUCaUiiAYER, Carl (1896- ), German 

dramatist, bom at Nackenheim, Rhineland, 
^^JivedJn Austria, but after that country’s 
annexation, emigrated to the U.S.A. His 
best-known plays are Der Hauptmann von 
Kdpenick (1931) and Des Temels General 
( 1942-4 5), both filmed. 

ZUi^TORT, Johann Hcnuann (1842-88). 
Polteh chess master, boro at Lublin, studio 
medidne at Breslau, but from 1867 devoted 
htfflSidf to chess. Settling in Rti giand in 1872. 
he founded and edited the cl^s Monthly, 
won touroameots in Parte and London, was 
defeated by Steinitz in America in 1885, and 
died in London. He published two G«man 
chess (1869-/3). 

ZULOAGA, lisacfo, thoo-kMA'ga (1870- 
1945), Spanish painter, bora (the son of a 
metal-worker) at £mar in the Basque 
Coimtiy, stuified painting at Rome and 
Parte, and won tecopiftion abroad and then 
at hmne as Bie reviver of the nattonal tratti- 
tioa in Spanish painting. Wm^ks may be 
seen in Ihe LuxMbourg, Paris, and in 
gaBeries at GHbent Leiwa. 

thoo^mak-^la- 

ijktk'rap*mte (1788-1835), greatest of SpanM 

. . . 


rneot of absolutism was made governor of 
Ferrol, but in 1832, with other CWlists, was 
dismissed the army. Head of the Basque 
Carlist insurrection (1833), he kept nis 
opponents at bay, and gained a series of 
victories over the Oistino. generate. This 
turned the weak head of Don Carlos, and 
led him to interfere with the plans of his 
general, who was anxious to strike for Madrid, 
but who, ordered to lay siege to Bilbao, was 
mortally wounded by a musket-balL See 
Henningsen’s Twelve Months" Campaign 
(1836) and Cornhill for Sasmary 1871. , 
ZCNIGA. See Ercilla y ZdftiGA. / 

ZUPANCiC, Oton, zhoo'pan-chit-y i[l878- 
1949), Slovene poet, the translator of 
Shakespeare into Slovene. \ 

ZURBARAN, Firancteco, thoor-ba-rahn' (1598- 
1662), Spanish religious painter, bom at 
Fuente de Cantos in Andalusia the 8on\ of a 
labourer, spent most of his laborious lire at 
Seville. His masterpiece, an altar-piece, is 
in the museum there. Apart from a Tew 
portraits and still-life studies, his main sub- 
jects were monastic and historical, and he 
came to be called the ' Spanish Caravaggio 
ZWEIG, tsvig, (1) Arnold (1887- ), 

German-Jewteh author, was bom at Glogau. 
His writing is socialistic in outlook and is also 
coloured by the interest in 2Uonism which led 
him to seek refuge in Palestine when exiled 
by the Nazis in 1934. His works include the 
novels Claudia (1912), Der Streit um ^en 
Sergeanten Crischa (1928), Junge Frau von 
1914 (1931) and De Vriendt kehrt heim (1932), 
ail of which have appeared in English trans- 
lation; also the play Die Umkehr (1927) and 
some penetrating essays. 

(2) Stefan (1881-1942), Austrian writer, 
born in Vienna of Jewish parentage, was first 
known as poet and translator (of Ben Jonson, 
Ac.), then as biographer (Balzac, Dickens, 
Marie Antoinette, Ac.), snort-story writer 
(e.g. Kaleidoscope, 1934) and novelist (Beware 
of Fity, 1939, Ac.). A feature of all his work 
is its d^p pv^ologtcal insight. From 1934 
to 1940 he lived in London, and acquired 
British nationality. He later went to U.S.A. 
and Brazil. It was in Petropolis, Brazil, that 
he died by his own hand m 1942. See his 
autobiographical The World of Yesterday 
(published posthumously, 1943). 

ZwlCKY, Mix (1898- ), American physi- 

cist, boro hi Bulgaria, educated at Zfinch, 
joined the staff of the California Institute of 
Technolo|w ijM927, becoming professor of 
Astrophysics there in 1942. He is known for 
his research on novae, cosmic rays and slow 
electrons. 

ZWINGU, HoMnieh, teving^lee, Lat. IMcus 
ZategUof (1484-1531), Svdu zeformer, was 
boro at Wildlmut in St GaU, studied at Bern, 
Vienna and Basd, and became priest at 
Glarus in 1506. Here he tauabt himself 
Greek, and todee (1512, 1515) aa field- 
chaptew accompanied the Olanis meroen- 
aries. Transferred in 1516 to Binsiedeln, 
whose BUuA Virgin was a great reaort of 
pi^prinis, he made no secret m his contempt 
tor 1 ^ superstlfioii^ In 1518 etec^ 
imdier to tlm mhister, 1m roused 
ootmcil not to admit within the dW ptes 
.. Berohardto Samsem, a seller todumiooes. 
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He preached the gospel boldly, and in 1521 
succeeded in keeping Zurich from joining the 
oj&er cantons in their alliance with Ffhnce* 
The Bishop of Constance sent his vicar* 
meral, who was quickly silenced in debate 
by the Reformer (1523), in presence of the 
council and six hundrea ; whereupon the city 
adopted the Reformed doctrines as set forth 
in Zwingirs sixty-seven theses. A second 
disputation followed (1523), with the result 
that images and the mass were swept away. 
Zwindi married Anna Meyer (nie Reinhard), 
a widow of forty-three, in 1524; on Easter 
Sunday 1525 he dispensed the sacrament in 
both kinds; and the Reformation spread 
widely over Switzerland. Zwingli first made 
public his views on the Lord’s Supper in 1524; 
and the first stage of the controversy with 
Luther, destined to rend the Protestant 
Church, closed with the fruitless conference 
at Marburg (1529). He rejected every form 
of local or corporeal presence, whether 
by transubstantiation or consubstantiation. 
Meantime the progress of the Reformation 
had aroused bitter hatred in the Forest 
Cantons. Five of them formed in 1528 an 
alliance, to which the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria was admitted. Ztlrich declared 
war in 1529 on account of the burning alive 
of a I^otestant pastor seized on neutral 
territory, but bloodshed was averted for a 
time by the first treaty of Cappel (1529). But 
the Forest Cantons made a sudden dash on 
Zfirich with 8000 men, and were met at 
Cappel by but 2000. The men of ZOrich 
made a desperate resistance, but were 
completely defeated, and among the dead 


lay the Reformer. Zwingli preadhed sub* 
stantially the Reformed doctrines as early as 
1516, the year before the appearance of 
Luther’s theses. Original sin he regarded as a 
moral disease rather than as punishable sin 
or guilt. He maintained the salvation of 
unbaptized infants, and he believed in the 
salvation of such virtuous heathens as 
Socrates, Plato, Pindar,, Numa, Scipio and 
Seneca. On predestination he was as 
Calvinistic as Calvin or Aumstine. With 
less of fire and power than Luther, he was 
the most open-minded and liberal of the 
Reformers. Zwingli’s Opera fill four folios 
(1545); later editions are by Schuler and 
Schulthess (1828-42; supp. 1861); Egli and 
others (1905 et seq). The chief is the 
Commentarius de vera et falsa relighne 
(1525) ; the rest are mainly occupied with the 
exposition of Scripture and controversies on 
the Eucharist, &c. There are old Lives by 
Myconius and Bullinger; later studies by 
Baur (1885-89), Suihelin (1895), Finsler 
(1897; a bibliography), Jackson (1901) and 
Farner (1952). See also numerous works by 
Kohler, and the publications of the Zwingli 
Society. 

ZWORYKIN, Vladimir Kosma (1889- ), 

Russian-born physicist, educated at Petrograd 
Technical Institute and the Universi^ of 
Pittsburgh, took U.S. nationality in 1924, 
joined the Radio Corporation in 1929, and in 
1934 was appointed director of electronic 
research. Known for his work in the fields 
of photoelectricity and television, he invented 
the iconoscope and was a pioneer in the 
development of the electron microscope. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Acadbhicians CH008IN0 A MODEL Fortuny y 
Garbo 

ACBUXCS RECEIVINO T8B AMBASSADORS OF AOAMBM- 
NON Ingres 

Action paintino Pollock (2) 

Adam and Evb Diiier 
Adam and Eve finding the Body of Abel 
B onnat 

Adelfhi Adam (8) 

Admoulty Arch Webb (1) 

Adoration of the Kings -»> Bellini (1). Oarofaio, 
Janssens, Veronese 
Afier tub Storm Willtimsen 
AGE D*AIRA1N, V Rodk 
Afx; PAYSAGB ROCHBUX C6zanne 
Ajax defending the body of Patroclus Slot- 
hard 

Albert Memorial Aimstead, Foley. Marshall, 
Theed 

ALCHEMisr. The Ostade 
Alexander and Roxana Sodoma 
Algerian Women Delacroix 
All Souls, Lanoham Place Nash (1) 

All Souls. Oxford Hawksmoor 
Ambassadors, The Holbein 
Anatomical Lesson, The Rembrandt 
ANOELUS, The Millet 
^ Aniilochus and Memnon -*• Alvarez 
Apollo and Daphne Bernini 
Apotheosis of Homer Ingres 
Arc DU Carrousel --»> Percier 
Arco della Pace, Milan Cagnola 

, Ariadne on the Panther Dannecker 

Art-dealer's shop Watteau 
Asbmolean Museum. Oxford -»• Wren 
Atomic Age -*• Lorjou 
Aurora -*• Ouercino 
Aurora and the Hours Reni 
Autumn Leaves Millais 
Aux Mortb Bartholom^ 

Avenue, Middelharnis Hobbema 

Baccsu^ialian dance -»• Poussin (2) 

BACCRAm bndormie Fragonard 
BAOCBudWtD Ariadne ^ Bone (1), Titian 
Baionadb, Une Seurat 
aRttOuLB Rodin 
Ballet rehearsal -»> Degas 
Banr BoLtDAY Strang 
Bank of England Soane 
Banquet of the Company of St Adrian -*■ Hals 
Bar, The Toulouse-Lautrec 
BarattheFolIssBeroEius Manet 
Barbbrini FRESOOBS -*• Coitona 
Barber's Sm h^bih^y 
Barboon School DauNgt^, Birpi* 

gnietfMilleC 

BASiLABWiBCTUiB Wbo^aO) 

BAmOFPRFCHE «*• Uigiildii (1) 

S!SSraW» 0^ riMvwj 

BAntB AtmiRuntH 

BatEu OF BBirAM ^ Nash a) 

^BatsUi of 1HE ASMBBHi -4^ Ihibcns 
IMayfBOF.mCHREAURE ^ Mlchelaagelo 
Batm TRmmmue ->4^ BW 
ItAMW fay M ^ UfHbiUf 

BuUXMQPfliHiPIQNGOlAT Ka rfls f 

sssisi 


Belle FbbronniErb, La -4> Leonardo Da Viod 

Belle jARDiNiEaB, La Raphael 

Bird in Space Bnmeusi 

Birds op America Audubon 

BmiH OF Venus -*■ Botticelli, Rubens 

Blenheim Palace -»■ Vanbrugh 0) 

Blind Gdul, THb -*> Millais 

Bund leadino the Bund -4. Breughel (I) 

Bund Man's Buff -4 Wilkie \ 

Blub Boy -»> Gainsborough \ 

Blub Poles -4^ Pollock (2) . \ 

Blub Rider Group -4 Campendonck, Kandii^, 
Klee, Mare Y 

Blub Room, The Picasso \ 

Body of St CBolia borne to the Catacombs 
Bouguefeau \ 

Boulevard Montmartre Pissarro (1) ' 

Bouquet of Flying Lovers -4 Chagall 
BouROEOis DB Calais, Lbs -4 Rodin 
Bouvibr, Lb -4> Claude Lorraine 
Boyhood of Raisioh Mfliall 
Brandenburo Gate, quadrioa -4 Schadow O) 
Bride stripped barb by her bachelors even 
Duchamp 

Bridge at Arles --4 Van Gogh 
Brighton Pavilion -4 Holland (1), Nash (1) 
British Birds -4 Bewick 

British Empire Panels (House of Loros) -4 Bran|[- 
wyn 

British Museum Smirke 
Broaocashno Hous& Sculptures --4 Gill (2) 
Broken Pitcher --4 Greuze 
BrOckb, Die -4 Heckd (1), Kirdmw 
Brunswick Square CockeieUj^ 

Brutus Condemning his Son -4 David (4) 
BOcheron, Lb -4 Corot 

Buckingham Palace -4 Cubitt (1), Nash (I), 
Webb (1) 

Buneury, Master -4 Rej^olds (4) 

Bunyan w Bedford Gaol -4 Harvey (2) 

Burial of Count Oioaz -4. El Greco 
Burns, Robert -4 Nasmyth (1) 

Calah Pier -4 Turner (3) . 

Camden Town Group -4 Oilman, Sickert 
Campaonb db Rome -4 Corot 
Campanilb, Florence -4 Giotto di Bondone 
Canon and Patron Sainie -4 David ( 6 ) 

Capricbs, The -4 Goya y lu^tes 
Captain Goram -4 Homra 


Captain Goram -4 Honm 

CardPlayhie, THe- 4 £h>ocn, WBkie 
Carlton House -4 Holland (!) 

Cablylb, IHomas-^atub -4 Boehm (1) 
CARMBNOrA -4 SaTBent (2) 

CUfM HOWARD 4^%llbnii^ 

CamB OKMSDW A BlSlOB -4 

Catiij; DI Stormy WhAiiint -4 Tfoy^ 
Gave Paintinos >4 BreuB , 

Cbmotafsi^ WHimw 

CHaSIJS I, EQUIR^ fTAnH;^ U Sud^ 
ChMOJE V AMD AtAMCH 1 

CBARTEREKIQIB,Ti|H^ ^ 

CHASIB AV FAmM m AhOteH ^ 
QUtTlWIOM^MOMIMI^ . 

CHAlKn WcaiiDiQ HH 


CRBYAUXStlji^ 

CHtUHOMWOUIDSBl -4 iMWdiEr.DlCai8 
OCTdMI -4 . 
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Omisbovs Soutine 
OiOMmRS Rbbbassiho Bird (i) 
CmOTAMDTHBDiBcnnjiATEiiiifAin -► Caravaggio 

^EBvr AMD THB Twblvb AraiUBS Thorvaldien 

OflunrATniBCounifN Sodoma 
Oougr asroRB Puaib -► Munkiicay 
Cmirn CAUiMo Pbibr al>iD Amduw Ghirlandaio 

CtafUOT CAmma rm Oaon ^ Caravaggio (2)» 
_ Holbein, Spencer (» 

^IST CROWNED wnH Thorns Titian 
Christ givino the Keys to Peter Pemgino 
Christ hbauno the Bund Man Duccio di 
Buoninsegna 

Christ in Limbo Bronzino, U 
Christ IN THE House OP BB Parents -»• Millais 
CHRIST IN THE House op Martha and Mary ^ 
Vemseer Q,) 

Christ of St John op the Cross -*• Dali 
Christ on the Road to Emmaus -•> Huysmans (1) 
Christ presented in the Temple -* Rembrandt 
Christ washino Peter's Feet Brown (5) 
Christening Feast Steen 


Diana of tub Uplands Furse 

Diana rbgunino by a Stag Goujon 

Ddiancke o*M k LA Grande Jatie, Un Seurat 

Disasihrs op War ^ Goya y Lucientes 

Dooobolos Myron 

Discovery of Moses -*> Gentilesehi (2) 

DamiBSiED Poet Hogarth 

DiviSiDNtSM -»> Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, Sisley 

Doctor's Visrr, The Steen 

Dolly the English Barmaid Toulouse-Lautrec 

Don Qoixotb Daumier 

Dorypborus -* Polyclitus 

D*od VENONS-Nous? --»> Gauguin 

Dying Lion Thorvaldsen 

Earring, The M^voy 
Eocb Homo Correggio, Epstein 
Echo PoUock (2) 

Ecstasy op St Augustinb -4- Van Dyck 
Education of Cupid Corregido 
Euzabeth of Austria Qouet (1) 

Embarquement pour CrrakRE *-> Watteau 
End of the Winter Fran^ais 
Ennui Sickert 


CHRBUANmr brinoino the Fine Arts to Germany 
— ► Veit 

Christ's Agony in Gbtbsbmanb -»• El Greco 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem -«• Haydon 
Churchill, Sir Winston -»> Sutherland 
CtAUDio and Isabella Hunt (€) 

Coffee-mill Duchamp 
Coiffurb,La ->• Pjcasso 
Cdllaos Braque, Picasso 
Colour, theory of Ostwald 
CoNSiRUcnviSM Gabo, Pevsner (1) 
Contrapuntal Forms Hepworth 
Converted British Family shbltbrino a Christian 
Missionary -»> Hunt (d) 

Coo* Ljb Bflui6uii 

Cornfield Constable (3), Wint 

CoENPiBUM wriH Fuoht OF BiRDS Van Gogh 

COROMATKW OF THE VlROlN AngdicO, BotUCClli, 

Corvette dtussB Boudin 

COTTAOB 1>qqr -h»* Gainsborough 
Covbnt Garden Jones (10) 

Coventry Cathedral ^ Spence (1) 

Coventry Cathedral, tapestry Sutherland 

CHanmer at the Tratidrs* Gate -* Goodall 
Qucketbrs, The Wiag 
Croshno the Brook -»• Turner (3) ' 

Crucifixion El Greco 
CRYtTAL Palace Foz (t), Paxton 
Cubism -»> Bazaine (2), Braque, Duchamp, Laurens, 
L^r, Lhot& Picasso, Roberts (S) 

Cupid -»• Micfaeliuigdo 

CUFID AND PSYCBB Canova, Gdrard (2) 


Dadaism Arp, Duduunp, Ernst, Giosz, Pkabia 
Danab --»> Ck>nreggio 
Dance of Death Holbein 
Dancer LAdNO HEH Shoe D m 
Dante and Vergil in Hell -*• Delacroix 

dsgeto 

David aHD Jonathan Qma da ConegUano 
Death of a MBibr S h a hn 
DbATH of OlATHAM^;;»> Copl^ G) 

Death OF General Wouv r*: 

Death of Morart Mu^tdcsy 
Death OF Nelson M sdiM 
Death PBOOkB PieiodiCo^ 

DEATH OF Queen Bueabbsh Delaroche 


Death OF rusbn8-»> B^ 

Death Of SooRATHi -*• Dgrid (J) 

Death OF «|lEVma^ -► Breughel (I) 

DtAOmtE Bd^ia 
Dedham Vaub Constable 

Mm 

pe rUOi Ucoslio 

-* lndWBi. Velum (!) 


Enraged Musician Hogarth {2) 

Entombment, IHb Brown (5), Janssens, Raphael 
Entry of Henry IV Gdrard (2) 

Epoch shphn 

Bros, statue of Gilbert (1) 

Buston Station ^ Hardwick 
Eve -► Powers 

Execution op Fauero Delacroix 
Execution op Lady Jane Grey Delaroche 
Expressionism Barlach, Beckmann (3), Ensor, 
Heckd, Hodler, Hofer (2), Kandinsky, 
Kokoschka, Munch, Nolde, Soutine, Van Go^ 


Fallen Idol -> Collier (4) 

Family of Charles IV -»• Goya y Lucientes 
Family of Darius before Alexander Veronese 
Fauvbs, Les Derain, Dufy, Friesz, Maiquet, 
Matisse, Rouault, Vlamindk 
Feast of the Gods Bellini (2) 

Feast in the House of Levi Veronese 
PSast of the Rosaries Diirer 
Fftres oalantes Watteau 
Fiohtino T6m[£rairb Turner (3) 

Finding of CHRisr in the Temple Hunt (d) 

Finding of Moses Tiepolo 

FiRsr Ogarettb Frith (2) 

FhhmarketonthbBbachJSouloone -»> Crome(l) 

Fitzwilliam Museum Basevi 

Flatporo Mill Constable 

Fuoht into Egypt Gentilesdii (2), Haydon 

Flitch op Bacon Stothard 

Florence, Baptistery gates G^berti 

Florence, Cathedral dome -»• Brtinellesbhi 

Flute-player -► Corot 

Flying Mercury -♦ Bologna 

Folly -► Ford <1) 

Fonthill Abbey Beekford (2), Wyatt (1) 

Four EVANOEUsn Jordaens 
Four Stages of Cruelty Hogarth CQ 
Four Times of Day -«• Hogarth Q) 

FkANOS I ^ Clouet 

FRancb I and Marouerite OF Navarre -*• BonsoH* 


freemasons. The Cormth 
Fun, Mount Hokusai 
Funeral at Ornans -»> Courbet 
Funeral of an AxARCHisr Carra 

Futurist Movement Balia, Booetoni, 
Dudbamp, Marinetti, Pkabia, Seveiiiii 


CiffR, 


Gambler's Woe ^ MDRis 
Genesis ^ Epstein ^ 
George m ORiowosoiH 
Ghent, altarmbcr Byd 


Omnr Girl ON THE Beach •— PkHsso. ^ 

Girl wim A cERCUf OORT ^ 

OatL WRB A KrrtBN PsiroiiiMiati 

teLWlTHDOVBIj^Gsm - ^ 

ChRtON ^ 
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OtADiou IN A Yellow Juo Smith (31) 
Glbanbk^ The Millet 
Ootom Calf -»• Poussin (2) 

Good Samaritan, The Hosarth (2) 

Gordon, General (Trafalgar Sq.) Thornyuroft 
Grace before Meat ^ Chardin (1) 

Great Relief Willumsen 

Greek Slave Po^wers 

Greenwich Observatory >> Wren 
Greta Bridob Cotman 
Grooie Schuur Baker (4) 

Grosvbnor Hunt Stubbs (1) 

Guernica Picasso 

Guggenheim Museum, N.Y. --«• Wrii^t (3) 

Gulf Sirbam, The ->• Homer 

Hampton Court -h» Wren 
Handel Roubiliac 
HarkI Hunt (6) 

Harlot’s Progress -*• Hogarth (2) 

Harvest Wagon Gainsborough 
Haystacks Monet 
Hay-wain Constable (3) 

Heiress, The Casorati 
Henry IV receivino the Spanish Ambassaz>or 
B onington 

Henry VIu granuno a Charier Holbein 
Hercules <-> Bourdelle 
Hercules and the Centaur -»• Bologna 
Hermes carrying the boy Dionysius Praxiteles 
Her Mother’s Voice Orchardson 
Herodias with the head of John the Baptist 
Do]ci(n 

Highland Funeral --»> Harvey (2) 

Hole Bobbb -*• Hats 
Hirelino Shepherd Hunt (6) 

Holland’s Deep Ruysdael 

Holy family op the tribune Michelangelo 

Homage to Picasso Gris 

Homer and the Shepherds Corot 

Hommage a C£zannb ^ Denis 

Hommage a Delacroix Fantin-Latour 

Homme au chapeau db paille, V Cezanne 

Homme au nez cass^, V Rodin 

Horse Fair Bonheur 

Houses of Parliament Barry (2), Pugin (1) 

Hyde Park Corner Burton (1) 

Hylas surprised by Nymphs Gibson (S) 


Knight, Death and the Devil DUrer 
Knight in Black Armour Van Dydc 

Lady of Shalott -► Oane (4), Hunt (6), Water- 
house (2) 

Lambeth Bridge -»> Blomfield (2) 

Landscape oardenino Brown (16), LenAtre 
Last CIommunion op St Jerome Domenichino 
Last Judgment Michelangelo 
Last Supper Leonardo da Vinci, Tintoretto 
Last Voyage of Henry Hudson Collier (4) 
Latest news -»> Weber (4) 

Lauohino Cavalier Hals 
Law Courts, London Street 
Leda Correggio 
Liberty, statue op -»• Bartholdi 
Liberty ouidino the People Delacroix 
Light of the World ^ Hunt (6) f 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields -<»> Jones (10) J 

Liverpool Anoucan Cathedral Scott (10) 
Liverpool R.C. Cathedral Lutyens \ 
London, Panoramic view Hollar. Visschek 
London Group Bell (5), Fry (6>, Gilman, \Grant 
(4). Sickert ' 

Lonochamp -»• Picasso 
Louvre Lescot 

Love and the Pilgrim -v Burne-Jones 
Luxembourg (The) Brosse 
Lyric Fantasy John (1) 

Maddalena Doni Raphael 
Madonna Michelangelo, Raphael 
Madonna and C^hild Botticelli 
Madonna and Child Enthroned ^ Costa (3) 
Madonna Ansidei Raphael 

Madonna del Baldacchino ^ Raphael 
Madonna del Gatta Giulio Romano 

Madonna del Pozzo Franciabigio 

Madonna of Sant* Antonio Raphael 
Madonna of Terranuova Raphael 
Madonna of the Fish ->• Raphael 
Madonna op the Rose Garden Schongaver 
Magdalen Tower Hunt (6) 

Magi, Journey of Cozzoii 

Maison DU Pendu C6zanne 

Maisons-Lafitte Mansard (1) 

Manfred on the Jungfrau BrOwn (S) 

Manowa Hokusai 


Ides of March Poynter 
Ilex Trees at Menton Harptgnies 
Impression: soleil levant Monet 
Impressionism Bondin, C6zanne, Degas, Manet, 
Monet, Morisot, Pissarro, Renoir (2), Sisley, 
Vuillard 

iNDUsntY AND IDLENESS -»• Hogarth (2) 

Infant CARsuidhTOR --»• Pieabia 
Infants Balthasar Carlos Velssciuez 
IHKERMANN Butier (16) 

Inland Sea Pasmore 
iNmasM ^ Bonnard, Vuillard 
Irish hCoxHER, The Fiw (1) 

IgABStlA AND THE POT OF BASIL HOOt (6) 

Bbnhbim altar-fiecb -»• (jiilnewald (2) 
bRAEL IN Eovtt poyoter 

lACQi AND Laban ^ Terbrugghen 
Jardinier, Le ^ Cfoanne 
bFRTHA't Vow Opie 
JSROiSRSr Domenichino 
J^y TtM -»> H41S 

JC^iWANDhlARYRESTlMG0NTHBROADTO£OYFT ^ 

Haydoii 

lOBm Aim PomuR'i Wife Oentileicfai (2) 
IbHtFa’g Coat Velasqum 
IbUEiiR m FUhnt Corot 
> ItnooMENT OP SOLCH^ HRydon 
Jmm AND HoLorasRNEs Ocntileschi <1) 

JOWDitHg Garden Ofite<2) 

Juffiat ^ Arnioi^ ^ Comggio 

KIbu CoLMOiit <bF0RD BotMWd 
XiwCaroems raooda ChMabsm (6) 
lUiR Yfli Brucusi, Rodin 
Knr-CAT Glub. MMtnAni -p KoeUer 


Mankind Gill (2) 

Mansion House, London Dance (1) 

Marble Arch Nash (4) 

Mariaoe de convenancb Orchardson 
Marlborough House Wren 
Marruoe k LA mode Homufth (2) 

Marriage of Cena, The -f* Tintoretto. Veronese 
Marriage of St Catharinb Memlinc 
Mars and Venus Botticelli 
Mars group Ck>ates (2), Lucas (1) 

Martyrdom of St Symfhorun, The Ingres 
Martyrs Memorial, Oxford Scott (9) 

Mary of Burgundy before the Maghirates 
W autert 

Massacre of Soo Delacroix 
Massacre of the Innocbnti -»• Tintoretto 
Mater Afflictorum Bouguereau 
Mauohan, Somerset -»• Sutherland 
May Day -•> Hunt (6) 

Mecklenburg Square Cockerell (2) 
Melancholia ^ Dilcer 
Menin Gate Blomll^ (2) 

Menin Road Nash (2) 

MisNiNAS, Las Vdasqtiez 

Merciful Kiootnv The -4. Bncne- Jbnsf 

Mbtaphyucal Muse -*> Cun 

Mezzotint process -*• Sfeg a n . 

Midmout Modern Conversation Hogarth (2) 

Milkwomen -4. MlOet 

Millbank MoonugRt -*> Titcasr (3) ' 

Miniur moht -4 Fignon 
Mmacu of St ORBOORy Saodbd 
Mirror op VgEfui, Tlw Buroedroiies 

MIMRERR ""4 BnKUHllt 

hiantmopWAR ^ 

MDilOlAATmOttiWFlnt^^ X>pgi» 

MomiuiiulA Cbmsi^ ' 
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Mona Lisa -»• Leonardo da Vinci 
Monarch op thb Olen ^ Landseer 
Mont Bianc -»■ Fripp (2) 

Mqrnino Walk, Tbe ->• Gainsborough 
Mosaic, revival -»• Saiviati 
Moses, Lipb of BotticeUi 
Mouun db la Calbttb Renoir (2) 

Mouun Rouob Toulouse-Lautrec 
Mount Rushmore Memorial Borglum 
Mountainber, the WiUumsen 
Moweil The Thomycroft 
Music Lesson, The ^ Steen 
Music Room, The Steer 

Nabis, Lbs -«• Bonnard (2), Denis, Vallotton 
Napoleon at FRiedland -»> Vemet (3) 

Napoleon on the Bellerophon Orchardson 
Nausicaa and her Maidens -->• Poynter 
Nazarenes Cornelius (2), Overback, Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld, Veit 

Nbiaon monument Baily (1) 

Nelson monument, lions Landseer 
Neo-impressionism. See above under Divisionism 
NBO-PLAsncisM Mondrian 
Neub Sachuchkeit -*> Beckmann, Dix (3), Giosz 
New Delhi, Viceroy's house -»> Lutyens 
New Scotland Yard Shaw (S) 

Newnham College, Cambridge -*• Champneys 
NEvm>N, Sir Isaac Roubiliac 
Night and Morning --»• Thorvaldsen 
Nightmare, The -»• Fuseli 
Night Watch -»> Rembrandt 
Niobe Wilson (23) 

Noa-Noa Oauguin 
Nocturnes Whistler (1) 

North-West Passage, The Millais 
Norwich School -»• Bright (1), Cotman, Crome (1) 
Nostalgia op the Infinite Cliirico 

Nude descending a arrAiRCASE -► Duchamp 


Oath op Louis Xni, The Ingres 
Oath of the Horatq David (4) 

Oberon and Titania -*> Paton (4) 

Odausque a l'esclave Ingres 

OrncER OP Light Horse G^icault 

OiL-PAiNTiNO -*• Antonello da Messina, Eyck 

Old Actress, THe -► Soutine 

* Old Bill ' Baimsfathcr 

Old Woman cooking an Eog Velasquez 

Olympia -> Manet 

Ophelia Millais 

Order of Release, The Millais 

Orph^b -► Corot 

Orpkom Delaunay, Picabia 


Palladun style, architecture -*■ Adam (8), 
Burlington, Jones (9), Palladio 
Pan and Psyche -► Bumc-Jones 
pANTHtON Soufflot ^ ^ 

Paolo and Francesca In^es, Leighton, Watts 

Parade Amoureusb Picabia 

Parson's Daughter, The Romney 

Parthenon, The Ictinus 

Passimo op Arthur, The Dicksee 

Pearl Diver ^ Aken 

Peasant Dmicb Breughel (1) 

FbaEAnt wedding Breush«l 0) 

Peasants oraftino -► Mfliet 
Pbasantb op FlazEy --»• Courbet 
Pembroke Chapel, Cambridoe Wren 


Penelope ^ Carra 
pBNtmiT Magdalen Canova 
Pbnny WEDDiNO/THE WiUtie 
Penwur. Lb itodhi 

Andromeda di Cosim 

PEtuttUB wrm THE head op Medusa Canova, 
CdUni 

Peter Pam Frasnoton (t) 

Pewt TUAtto W Gabriel 

PitAROAB AT Tia RED Sea Bridgman (3) 

PibtA -*• Mlchetanjelo 
PmswEFAiR-^ . w 

Pirn Palacb B rnn e lle sc M . ^ 

Plage sw LA Obmoordb O at^ 

Ploughing whm Okbm -t Bonhow 

VMausm -» liiWi»afSciii>ASil^Sislay 


Pompadour, Mme de >»• Boucher 
Pont neuf Marquet 
Pool of Bethesda -»• Hogarth (2) 

Porte db l'enper Rodin 
PORTINARI altarpiecb Van der Goes 
PosT-iMFRrasiONisM C6zanne, Daumier, Gauguin. 

Van Gogh 

Potato Eaters, The Van Gogh 
Poulterer's Shop, The -»• Dou 
Pre-|^PHAEL1TES -► Burne-Jones, Hunt (6), Millais. 
_ Rossetti (2), Woolner * ^ 

Presentation in the Temple Carpaccio 
Presentation op the Virgin -► Titian 
Primavbra Botticelli 
Prince Arthur and Hubert Northcote (1) 
Prince Charles's Eniry into Edinburgh after 

Prestonpans Duncan (4) 

FpiCES in THE Tower -► Delaroche, Northcote (1) 
Prodigal Son, The Brancusi, Diirer 
Psyche borne by Zephyrs Gibson (S) 

Psyche holding a Butterfly -*• Canova 
Purification of the Temple -► El Greco 

Queen of Sheba and Solomon -► Poynter 
Queen of the Swords Orchardson 
Queen's College, Oxford Hawksmoor 
Queen's House, Greenwich -► Jones (10) 

Races, At the Toulouse-Lautrec 
Radcuffe Camera Gibbs (1) 

Raft op the Medusa >> GdricauJt 
Railway Station, The Frith (2) 

Rain, Steam and Speed Turner (3) 

Raising op Lazarus. The Haydon, Piombo 
Raising the Maypole Goodall 
Rake's Progress, A -► Hogarth (2) 

Ramsgate Sands -► Frith (2) 

Rape of the Sabines Bologna, David (4), Rubens 
RiCAMiER, Mme -«■ David (4) 

Reform Banquet, The Haydon 
Regent Street Nash (1) 

Regent's Park Nash (I) 

Resurrection -► Bouts, Holbein, Spencer (3) 
Rhinoceros in an Arena Longm 
Rhodes memorial, Bulawayo <-> Tweed (1) 

Ricardi Palace, Florence -»• Michelozzi 
Richmond Hill -► Wint 
Rienzi Hunt (6) 

Rizzio, murder of Opie 
Rokeby Venus Velasquez 
Roll Call Butler (16) 

Romeo and Juliet Dicksee 

Rouen Cathedral -► Monet 

Royal Artillery Memorial, Hyde Park Jagger 

Royal Exchange -► Wren 

Russian Academy (Art), founder of Kandinsky 

Rylands Library, Manchester Champneys 

St Annb's, Soho Cockerell (2) 

St Bartholomew's Hospital Gibbs (1) 

St Bruno Houdon 
St Catherine ^ Raphael, Sodoma 
St Clare healing the Blind Flandrin 
St Clement Danes ^ Wren 
St Clement Danes, steeple Gibbs (1) 

St Francis Herrera (4) 

St Franco frescoes at Assisi -4- Giotto di Bondone 

St Genevievb Puvis de Chavannes 

St George Donatello, p 

St G nzs'CUiHEDRAL, T histle Chapel Loriiner(2) 

St OlLES-lN-11iE-FlELDB ^ HitCFOft 

St James's Park -«• Lendtre 

St Jerome Antonello da Messina, La Tour, Tara 

St Jerome in his Study JDflier 

St Joseph -»> La Tour 

St MARSiN’B-iN-'niB-FlEiJDS -»• Gibbs (1) 

St Mary-lb-Stoand Oibba (1) 

St Paul's -► Jones (10), Wren 
St Peter’s, Rome Bramante, Michdanpirio, 
Porta (2) 

St Sebastian Sodoma ^ 

SACRincB TO CfeRBS Garofido 
Sale op Indulgences, tka ^ Holbein 
Smjsbury Cathedral C ofotn^ 

Saturn carrying off Cybeu Frandieville 

Scon AFn> HO pRiBNiMUAt AjnoTimi^ Feed 
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SooiT Monuhont, EDrauRoa Kmip (1) 
SoomiB War Mbmomal. BonoimaB Caitlb 


Scream, The Munch 
Sbnmmuty >*• Romney 
Seven Ybarb or Fieniy Veit 
Shadow or |>BAtM -► Hunt (6) 

SBAEJOreARR lORTRAHT BUCT_-;^ Jaaaaea 
Shaxbspsare, roRiRArr m 1123 folio ^ Droeshout 
Shbldoman. CIXCOHD Wien ^ ^ 

Shbluby Memorial, Oxford -»> Ford (1) 

Sbbfpard, 2acr -► l^omhill ^ 

SmpvuiUHNa on the ChrVDB Spencer (3) 

SiKV Sion Watteau 
SHRDfF Girl, Tub Hogarth^ 

Siddoni, Mrs -#• GamriNvoi;^ 

• SoDOONi, &1RS, AS TUB tragic Muse Reynolds (4) 
Sion Housb Adam (S) 

Sir db Coverlby oomo to Ouurch ^ 

( 2 ) 

SmiNB Chapel Ghirlandaio, Mkhe l a n geto 
Sotinb Madonna Raijh^ 

Slbefimo Conorboation, The Hogarth (2) 
Slrbpino Venus Gionokme. Titian 
Smiuno Spider, TUb Redon 
SouTUDB Thoma (1) 

SOBOMON AND TUB Queen or Shem -► Foyntcr 
SOMBRSBr House -»• Chamben (6) 

Source. La -► Ingres^^ 

Southwark Fair Hogarth (2) 

Sower, TUb asitiai 

Spanish Marriaoe, The For^^y Carbo 
SxoA basdlbios oboorattons Eimhranor 
Sirafford RBcmviNO Laud's Blessing Dda- 
focdhe 

SiRATONiCB Ingres 
SiRAWRBRRy Girl -♦ 

SlRAWRBRRY HBLL 0)^. 

SlRQtUNO ACIRBSS, Thb -► HoMTth (2) 

Studio or tub Painter CcHirbet, Vemet (3) 

SuooiA, Mmb CP. 

Sunflowers Van Goim 

Suffer at Emmaub ^ Remlnrandt, Van Meegeren 

ssssr^cSSai. Em*., ki-. 

-* vduauM 
Susanna ChasaSriatL Tmtoretto 
Swift and Stella pkksee 


Tailor, Tbb^-^ Moroni 
TABaUDOA BCadonna ^ Uppi (2) 

Tavern Company Steen 

TAYiORLUNrlMrifimQx^ Cockeiettd) 
Item YUS ^Oiontone 
Tttflpiji Bar •'♦wren ^ ^ 

IteTA TWOT STANiMOW Boech(2).Teoiers(l> 
Tauum firaUMOi ^ Whletler (1) 

•Tatmamrm ^ CSROVa 

S!lp*ClS cMiitt > ar IRJ* Dwaaiw 

-nwAMwMMi^ ntfui 
* — 

'Sb SbtcHwi ijmw W 
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TEANsnouRATiON Duocio di Buonineegna 

triumph of Caesar Mantegna 

triumph of Frederick Henry, The •:*> Jordaens 

triumph op the Repuruc -*• Dalott 

TRouviLtB, Harbour op Boudin 

TRUE GROSS, story OP the Piero dcUa Francesca 

true Lkhi^THb Holbein 

Truth Dobson (1) 

TuiLBRiBS Ddonne (2) 

Twitierino Macbinb •**> Klee 
Two MUHCiANB Weber (4) 

Ukiyoyb school Iwasa Matahei, Hiroshige 
Ulysses deeidino Polyphemus --*> Turner (3) 
Under the OsANOBuni ^ Corinth 
Unknown POLxncAL Prisoner -»> Butler (tl) 

Valley Farm Consteble (3) / 

Vatican, cambrb Raphad 
Vatican, grand staircasb Bernini 
Vatican, Library Fontana (2) 

Venus and Adonb >«;•' Canova, Pnid'hon 

Venus and Cufid V^uquez 

Venus, Folly, Cupid and Tmb Bronzino 

V4nus, l'Amour et l'AmrEI -»• Itele 

Venus op Uirino Titian 

Venus whh the Turtle <-«> Gibson (5) 

Victoria and Albert Museum -*• Semper (1) 
VaiLLB AU cbapblbt, La Cfaanne 
Vion., the Pettie 
VnuLAOB FBsnvAL Wilkie 
Village POLmoANS, The -»• Wilkie 
VXLLB RADiBUse, La Corbusisi 
ViECHN Crowned Borgognone ^ 

Virgin Mary, life of Gaddi (3) , . 

ViEOiN OF THE &OCKS ^ Leonardo da Vinci 
Virgin of the Rose-Garden Schongauer 
Vision of St Bernard Lippi (1) 

Vision of St Jerome ParmidsDo 
Vision of St Romuald -»> Saccbi 
Visitation Bpstein 
VORHCISM ^ Lewis (S) 

Vue fuse A Narni COroc 
Vulcan's Forge ^ Velasquez 

Waldsnsbb views -»• Corinth ^ 

Wasbingtdn crossino tu Delaware -»> Leutze 
WASHDiOTON, STATUE OF Gieenougb . 

Watbiuno Place, The Decsmps, Geinsboroogh 

Wateruues -»• Monet 

Wedded -► Ldghtcn (1) , 

WSDOINO OF THE RIVERS -f 

Wentwoeih House Filtcrofk 

WEsnaiNSXBR Abrby (fart) Wreo^ ^ 

Whin did you last sn your rather? Yeames 
Whub Horse -► Constable (3) 

WUIIIHALL, BANQUBTINOHm JoneS (10) 

Will, The Bird (IL WBkie 
William Tell How ^ ^ 

WauofW FjmMN Minton (2), Spode 

Windsor Castle -► Pip« , ^ 

WmopCirce, the tene^osis 

l^NOBD Cupid Onovh^ ^ 

WtmuRN Am PUtorofl 
Woman aioOuld Drivin g Casiatt 

WoMANiBADiNOALgmR ^ VemiocT^ 

WCteOUARDIAWOPteHAARUBMALliUK^ 

nidi 

WOMM W TER CUURWte ^ BddS^ 

WOqubn Wails of OIB Bholm msfsoR (3) 

Woodworth BtiODte 

YntLOWBOOK* 

York watsibiatL- 
Yound Pi 

Yo^ Wwwwfm sSStcikT MftG) 
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Bridge ON 1HB RmR Kwai» The GuinoeM (I) 
Camille 0«rbo 

OwEMATOORAyBY Frtes^Gmoe, Luiuttre 
GmzBN Kane -► Wdles 
Gmr l40iimi Cbi^tiii (1) 

gAYA tTOBRACBS, A ^ MarEd) 

Bbsbrt Fox ^ Stroboim 
DocoMENTAity FtLME ^ OrionKm (^) 

DucxSoop Mgnc(l) 

East op Eden Kazan 
Enpantb DU PARADIS. Lbs^^ Barrault 

Pace in the OtowD..A ^ Kazan 
Pantasu Dlsnay 
PkN DU Jour, La Jouvet 
Funny Face ■-». Astaire ^ 

Qay DivoRCAiTHE -* Astaire 
GBsmsMAN'E Agreement Kazan 
Ghost gobs West, The Oair 
Gold Bm. The Chaplin O) 

Golden Ccmch, Hie >^^en(^ (I) 

Gone wnn ihb Wind Olivier <1) 

Grande Illusion, JU Renoir 0) 

Great Hictator, -«• Chaplin (1) 

> Strohom 
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Hamlet ^ OUvier(l) 

Henry V Oli^ (1) 

Intolerance Onffith (2) 

Ivan the IteRiau -«• Eisenstein 

Kinbtoscxwb Edhon 
KjnoinNiw YOMdi; A ^ Chaplin (1) 

Knock on Wood ^ Kjtyt (1) 

Lady re Good Astaire 

Lady Vanishes, Hitchcock (1) 

Lima World op Don O^mxo Fernandd 
Living Desert, The Disney 

r 

Miluon, Le, Clair 
MODamTB&i ^ Chaplin (1) 

Mon Oncle «-*• Tati 

Motion picruRes in Britain ^ Frieso-Oroene 
M* HULOrt*! H^mjday ->»• T{iti 


Nana - 

Nature PhMs • 

Newsreels Path6 
fJwirr^iiiEOPERA. A -► Manc(l) 

Waterfront -► Kazan 
ORPHtS -»• CoCtMU 
Othello Welles 
Our Man in Havana Reed (1) 

PiNOCCHio Disney 

Plainsman, The De Mille 

Prisoner op Zbnda >> Fairbanks 

Private Lips of Henry Vin -► Korda, Laufthton 

Rashomon -► Kurosawa 
Rear Window -► Hitchoock(l) 

Rbu^a Hitched (1) 
to Shoes, The Helpmann, Korda 
Remerandt Korda 
Richard m --4. OUvier (1) 

Secret Life op Walter Mitty, The -♦ Kaye (1) 
Seven Samurai, The Kurosawa 
Seventh Seal Bergnuin (3) 

Sheep Has Five Legs, The -»> Fernandel 
Sheik, The Valentino 
Snow Whhe and the Seven Dwarfs Disney 
Sous les tons ds Paris -»• Clair 
Streetcar Named Desire ->»• Kazan 
Summer with Monika Bergman (3) 

Ten Commandments, The De Mille 
Third Man, The Reed (1), Welles 
Thirty-Ninb Steps, The -► Hitchcock (I) 
Three-dimensional Film Todd (2) 

Three Musketeers Fairbanks 
Top Hat -► Astaire 
Treasure Island <-► Disney 
True Glory, The Reed (1) 

Wedding March, The -«• Stroheim 
Wide screen Todd (2) 

Wild Strawberries Bergman (3) 

Young Mr Pitt, TBb Reed (I) 


BXPLORATION AND GEOGRAPHY 


AbYsonu Bel^ RtMee <3), MaiMiaro 

ApoHANorrAN ^ Bumes 

Africa Andemon, Bram, CaiUiL Cameron (8), 
Denek, Gallon, Johnston (SL Livmgstone, Park, 
Sdonik Snake. Stanley G) 

Ajruca, CEHlRAt -y Barfh, livinittone, Thomson 

AnuicA, Nokih RohKs . 

Anu^Wnx Du €haitti>,Hattno, Kingsley 
APRioiM;GnAkr D^ 

AlasU ^ Aodtews 0)^ Sinirr 
Amaron ^ Bates, IjmoiNWnine, Orellana, Tebcdra 
AiBidteA CMKRHLCSSimi ( 1), Cartier (2), De 
Soto, |a SnlieOB 

Amruca, Frtiliont 

AinwcAs 

AtjtrARCilMC Bor^ 

Ghiicot G), 
^ JDuttiont 

mStti 



Asu, Central -»> Bonvalot, Hedin, Humboldt, 
Huntingdon (3), Stein (I) 

Athens, founder of Cecrops 

Australasia (coast) Dumont D’Urville 

Ausm^ - Burke (4). Cadett (l).^<^k (4). Em 
Fhnders, Forrest 0)* Grey (S), Hume (1), 
Juk^ Leichhardt, Mitchell, Spencer (4), Stuart 
(3), Sturt, Vancouver 
Australia, Central Wilkins (1) 

Australia, fast to locate cold in Hargraves 
Australian waters -»> Tasman 
Azores Henry the Navigator 

Bahamas Columhus 
Bolivia Bolivar 
Boothia FSlix Ross (3) 

Borneo — >• Harrisson 

Brazil Cab^}. Cabral, C:>>usin (2), Fawcett(3) 

Pinadn, Roosevdt (3) 

British Ouuna Schombmgk 

Calcutta, foumsbr of Cfaamock (1) 

Canada ^ Champlain, Madoenzie, Simpson (I) 
Thompson (3). Vermidrye 
CAKAKitt Okdamosto 
Cair of Good Hope -♦D^ 

CaAiVirdb -► HeniydmNhviBEtor 
China Oacniar (1) 

CHSittni Turkbsian ■*** Stmn (Ij 
CMUMW^MonM Cii*»a)k Cm«. 


wdfaihra,^l>ndM.C» 
Cetnao •^Gta. 





Dakibn -»> Balboa, De Soto 
Draonr •-¥ Cadillac 


BcrypT -*■ CailUaud 
Egypt, gbolooical survby -4> Gantin 
Egy^an AKnQurriES Belzoni 
EoYi^riAN Exploration Fund Edwards (1) 
Euphrates Chcsney (2) 

Everest -»• Hillary, Tenzing 

Far Bast Benjamin of Tudela 

Fin Tasman 

Florida Ponoe de Le6n (1) 

Fraserburgh Fraser (1) 

Gambia Cadamosto 
Gobi desert Kozlov (2) 

Grand Canyon Cdrdenas(l), Coronado 
Great Balt Lake Frtoiont 
Greenland ^ Drygalski, Eric the Red, Rasmussen, 
Wegener ^ 

Hartford, Conn., Founder of -»■ Hooker (5) 
HityiALAYAS Gerard (1) 

Hotoricial Geography Ouverius 

India vu the Cape Gama 

Jamaica Columbus 

KON-ltn ExpeomoN ^ Heyerdahl 

Lake Nyasa Elton O ) 

Lhasa, first Englishman to enter Manning (3) 
Liberu, Founder of Ashmun 

Madeira Islands Henry the Navigator 
Manchuru Younghusband 
Maryland ^ Baltimore 
Mexico Coronado 
Middle East Bell (8), Hull (2) 

Mississippi *-*• De Soto, La Salle (3), Marquette, 
Schoolcraft 

Mongolia Przhevalski 
Morocco Thomson (9) 

Mozambioue ^ Cabral ^ 

NsttlERLANDS Alva 
New Caledonia Cook 
New Guinea Moresby 
New South Wales Banks <2) 

New South Wales, development op MacQuarie 

New World Columbus, Vespucci 
New JLbalamd Cook (4), Tasman 
Niger Bailde, Qapperton, Flegel, Laing, Laird, 
Lander, Park 


Nur Oarstin, Junker 

Nni Sources Baker (8), Grant <7), Livingstone 
NtNEVER Layard 

N^RThAssbrica-^ Cabot (1), Cartier (2), La Salle 
NorER Gape Ohthere 

NdtiH'EAsr Passage Bareatz, Chancettor, Hud* 
acMi(2) 

NOrthoWbet Passage Baffin, Davis (3), Franklin 
(2), Frobisher, Oabert (5) 


Nyasa, Lakb Livjngstooe 

Ocean depths Beebe, Cousteau 
Obid river La SaUe (3) 

Pac^ Carteret a). Cook (4), Entrecasteaux. 

Kotzebue a). Magelian. Pizarre, 

Wilkes (I) 

Panama Canal Bunau-Varilla, O'oethals. Lessens 
Paraguay -♦ Johnston (3) 

Pennsylvania ^ Penn 
^u Markham <2), Ondlana, Pizarro 
Polar regions McClh|tock, 

Principal Navigateons, voyages, and Dbcoveribs 
OP THE English Nation Hakluyt 

Quebec -► Champlain " 

4. * 

Rhode IslXnd, Founder op WUliams (6) 

Rio DE LA I^TA -*• Solis 
Rio Grande FrAmbnt 
Rocky Mountains >-»> Frbmont 
Rusua -► Burnaby, Chanepllor - 
Russian waters -► Borough (I), 6) 

St Lawrence Cartier a) ' - A 

Sahara Nachtigal \ 

Santiago, Founder op -v Valdivia 
SnsRUN Coast >> Wrangei 
Sierra Leone Henry md Navightor , 

South Africa - i^LavaQlant ; , 

Sooth Aaoiuca ^ Cabot (2), Colupibus, Htwboldt 
South Seas Dampier 
Spanish Main ^ Drake (2). Hawkyns 
Stafpa Banks t2) 

Syria Drake (1) * 

Tanganyika, Lake Stanley (3) 

Tasmania Tasman 

Texas State, Founder op -«> Austin (6) 

Tibet Bogle- GUI (3), Hedin, Hue, Przbevabki, 
Younghusband 
Tlos, ruins op Fellows 
Tonga Tasman 

Van Diemen's Land ^ Taanan 
Venezuela Huttdn (t) 

Venezuelan coast ^ Vespucci 
Vera Cruz -*> Cortes 

Victoria CAustraua), Founder op Bsttnan 
Victoria Falls Livingstone 
ViNLAND Leif Eriksson 
ViROiNU Raleigh Q) 

WsBSHORN, first ascent qp Tyndiffi 
West Indibs ^ Columbus 
Worst Journey in the World, ^Tm -♦ Cherry- 
Gartmrd . ^ ' 

Xanthub, RUms Of F|how| ^ 

YELLOWSTONI^i^ATlONAL PARK ^ Haydw 

Zambezi Livingstone 


HISTORY 


AaoUKiR. Hero op -<*• Abercromlw ( 
Act Of Supremacy ^ Henry Vlu 
Aciiuii -»• Antoaios 
Aoapsmomi Prioee (1) 
AGoeoGURT -4> Henry V 

AtAfBi Talemte Grenville (4) 


Altmark iMciDeNT ^ Vian 

Ampml Fmcb Of Napoleon I 

amI— B niidas 

ANaiOBM Bakwrin. Kropoikin, Froudlioa« 

Awr -♦egwO) 

Armada -e Pkiipn 


Ashdc^ Alfred ^ 

AsmNdtDON Sdmnod iroosMn 
Aspromontr Garibaldi , i 
ATtAMncCKAinm ClKd<i:&in(4), Rooiefalt(2) 
Aotooitz J^apoleoiidi ^ 

Balaklava U OtdjsAi ^ ' 

Bannockrurn ^ Bruee rt .v i,. 

Barnrt Warwick ^ 

B M tR O atA Lynetoli ^ 
iiACiiY'HBAD TourviDe ^ * 

B|^ Etoui ^ Cawita ^ SwajaDowfffii 

BiooinrCRuicit^ aK^ ^ 

Borodwo ^ 
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Bmworth -»• Richard 111 

Bounty, Thb Adams <5), BUsh, Christian (1) 

Brandywinb Hdwa ( 7 ) 

BREmNPELD Otistavus U, Tilly (2) 

BiOAO-aoTTOM ADMiNisntATiON Pciham (3) 

Brunanbukh •<*' Atbelstan 
'Bull Run -»> jpeauregard 

Cabal Arlingtoiv ''Buckingham (2), Clifford, 
LaudardaleJ5haftesb«iiry (1) 

Camkaiidb CavaUar, ViUars 
Camperdown Duncag (1) " ^ 

Cannae Scipio « 

Cape MataBAn Cunningham m 
Caps St Vincent Duncaiy<l), St Vincent 
Gasket Ieteers Mortan, 4th Earl of 
CAnuNBOOMSPiRAey Caesar (1 kCatilina, Cato (3) 
Cato Sirebt Conspir^ ^^ Thistlewood 
Chaeronba Archc&us (3) 

* Champaone * SPEECH ToBroshcnd 
CHANCEUORSvnxE Jackson<8) 

Chartism Dunoomhe 
CHATTANooaA -4 Grant <10), Sherman (4) 

Chevy Chase Percy (1) 

Crilleanwalla .O ouf^ (1) 

OBBiDiti WingaSsd) 

CLOKrARF •^'Briaa 

COMMurNiST MANIPESTO ^ Entrit, Man (2) 
Congress of Vunna Hr Alexander 1, Castlereaid»^ 
Aederiek-wUlito HI, TBUeyrand-Pdriaotd, 
Wellii«toii ^ 

CQNSTntmONS op Clarendon Becket (2). Henry 
U 

CoNfiNENTAL SYSTEM -*■ Napoleon 1 

Copenhagen -i-JNdson (1) ^ 

Oorbeuerr Dantdn.'^l^esmoulios, Marat 
Corn Lawe, MpbaA of ^ Brigbt/(3), Cobden 
OORCMEA Anesilaus 

CoruNa -► MooieOn^^ . \ i i 
Council op NicaEa Constantine 1, Sylvester 1 
Council of Trent Paul 111 
QrE^ Edward HI. Edward the Black Prince 
Crusade, Third Prederidt J, i^chard 1 

Cuban Revolution Casutf (3) 

CullOden Gumberliuid, Duke of (3) 

Dambushrs Oibm (4) 

Danboblb ^ Canute i*' 

DaiQbn ScShRMB -*- Paterson (4) 

Decline and^Fau, of the Roman Empire 

DBtmG^ -^^gborge II 

Dunbar CromwBB (1) w 

Rnranam. CbsIleS 1, ES SB* (3) 

Bylau Benlitissen, Napoleon 1 

FLBtnivs -► Joaraad . 

' FONTimOT -► Cuna^land p). Sake 

PORTS&m 

Fourth^arty ChunSdlO) 

FRBOaoqcsBURB, 

Oi)SS!I^Loiwu*rfB^ Turenne 




OUNIEPM^ 


cJtSyl^^Bwkes (2) 



> ChEttSBll 
BdowdUl 


iB»RiEmJt0B -► wUBam i 


Holy Aluance Alexander I 

Homildon Hill Douglas 

IcH Dien John (of Bohemia) 

Indian land reform Bhave 
Indian nationalism ^ Banerjea, Bose (2), GSndhi, 
Gokhaie 

iNDUtGBNCES xV Leo X 
Industrial Revolution Toynbee (1) 

Inquisition Torquemada 
Irish Land League Davitt 
Ironsides Oomwell (1) 

Italian Independence Garibaldi, Mazzini 

Jacobins Hubert, Robespierre ’ ' 

Jacobite Rebeluon -»• Cadogan (3) 

Jalalabad Sale (2) 

Jutland -*> Beatty, Jellicoe 

Kapital, Das Marx (2) 

Khartoum, siege of Gordon (2) 

Killiecraniue -4- Dundee 
Kulturkamfp Bismarck 

Laffeld Saxe (2) 

Lepanto John of Austria 
Lettres de cachet Argenson 
Leucira Epaninondas 
Levellers -*• Lilbume 
Lewes Montfort (2) 

Liony Napoleon 1 

Long Parliament Cromwell (1) 

Lucknow, reuep op Campbell (2) 

LCtzen -► Napoleon 1 

Mafbkino -¥ Flamer 
Magna Carta John 
Maiuba Holl -¥ Colley 
Malplaquet Marlborough 
Mantinea Epaminondas 
Marengo Napoleon 1 
Marne -*> Foch 

Marston Moor Cromwell (1) 

Massacre of Glencoe Stair (2) 

Massacre of St Bartholomew -► Catharine de* 
Medici, Cologny, Henry 111 (France) 

Matapan. Cape -► C^ningbam (3) 

MealtTUb Plot Dangerfield 
Mein Kampf ^ Hitler 
Merxem Lynedoch 
Metaurus Hasdrubal 
Milan, Edict op Constantine 1 
Minorca -> Byng (2) 

Model Parliament Montfort (2) 

Moms Graupius Agricola (2) 

Nantes, Edict op -► Henry IV 
Naseby Cromwell (1) 

Navarino •>*> Codrington 
Neerwindbn -»> Luxembourg 
Neville*s Cross -► David U, Percy (1) 

New Deal Roosevelt (2) 

Nihilism -► Turgenev 

Nile, battle of Ndson (1), ViUeneuve 

Northampton Treaty of Bruce (7) 

NovrdEs -► Carrier ^ 

Nuremberg Trials -► Bickett 

Oceana Harrington (1) 

Omdurman ->*> Kitchener 
Order of the Garter -► George, St 
Orleans, sibob of •-»> Joan of Arc 
Ottbrburn Percy (l) ^ 

OirnsNARDB -»• Marlboromm 
OXPORG, Provisions of Henry lU 

Patay -► Fastolf 

Pavia Frundsbetg 

PfeASANiB Revolt BaU (I), Tyler. (2) 

PHAREAUA CaesarCl) ^ ^ _ 

PiLQHiii Fathers a).^^CRrvBr 

Robinsoti Stend to , Wmtiow (1) 
PBLGBIliAGB OF CtfM A|M 

Sonrana ^ ^v^ill. Bdtrard the midk-mm. 
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Poland, Nazi occupation KlZie 
Foucbporcb -► Ped^, ^ 

POLTCimONIOOH -»• Higfko 

Poniif PLOT - 4 . Oates (2) 

PODILAND - 4 - Blake (2) 

PorioNovo Coote 
Potomac -4 Qrant (10) 
nuoMAHC SANcnoN -4 Maria Theresa 
PasnoNPANi -4 Cope (3) 

PRINCS, Tmb -»> MaiAiavelli ^ 

PaiNca IN TBE Towm, Murobr op Edwaitl V 
PmsON RETORM -4 Fry (4). Howard (3) 

Punic Wars -4 Cato (Q, Hamiicar, Haonibal 

Omaec - 4 . Weift 0 
OjUliBRON Bay -4 HaadDe 

BAMuib -4 Marlboroosh 
Rid Shiriy ^ Garibaldi 
Richmond -4 qpant (10), Lee ( 8 ) 

RjOHiB OP Man -4 Paine 
Rivbr Plate -4 Harwood (2) 

Roncbsvalubs -4 Abd-er^Rahman I, Roland 
RorkTRiMiit -4 Chard 

Rysboum plot *4 RosaeU, WilHam, Lord RqsmII 
Ryiwick, IRbatt op -4 Louis XIV 


Sadorfa ^ 

Saountum -4 Hannibal'^' 

Salamanca -4 WdUnaton 
Saijmii -4 Themistocies, Xerxes 
Saratoqa '*4 Oates 

S OO TTM H War op Independence -4 Bruce (7) 
SRfirmwr MASBACRa >4 Dantou 
Sbrinoapatam -4 Baird (1) 

SHnxNi <4> Beaunfsid. Gnnt, Johnston (1) 

Sinn -4.Casenmt, CoUtos (4), De Valerm, 
Oiiffitii (a O’KeUy 

Slavbey, Abrution op -4 Aublet, Brown (12), 
Ltaooln (ly, WHberfoice (4) 

BDdULvrLiAOUB -4j|^(2) „ 

SOUMN Lbaqui and COVENANT -4 Henderson (I) 
South Amhrican lhhration >4 Bolivar 
Souni Sea Bubhle -4 WalpcdeO) 


Spanish Civil War >4 Franco 
Sri Lanka -4 Bandaranaike . 

Stamford Bruto -4 Harold II 
SiEiMitiRK -4 Luxembourg 
SiiHnit, FOnit -4 Beahrei^ 

Tewkbhiury -4 iklward IV 
Thermopylae 4 . Rentes 
Thirty Tyrants -4 ThrasylNiliB 
Tonus -4 Hannibal a 
^ artunr, PBAGRriQiL-4 AtaxaSSer I, Napoleon I 
TIncrsbrai *4 Henry 1 n 

Trafaloar 4 Nels^ (11 ViHeneuve 
TtAHMENE -4 Hamdbal „ * f * 

Trebu -4 SdlRo : 4 . 

TRiUMyaMi, FIRST 4<Caeupir (1).^ Crassul <2) 
Pomp^ ^ \ 

Ulm -4 Napoleon 
Uniied Irishmen -i 
Uil. WdMEN'S SUFPRAOB 
Utoha -4 More (3) 

* <4 

Verdun -4 P6um 
Vfrnbuil -4 Bedford ^ 

Versaillba treaty BP -4 Bnebarger 
ViCKgEURO Grant (10) i* » 

VRBno -4 WellbRton 
ViMY Ridob -4 JUlenby* . 

ViNBQAR Hill -4 Lake ^ 


Waoram -4 Nepoleoo I 
Wandiwawi -4 CoRte 

Waterloo -4 Napoleon, WbllinatoR , 

Wealth of Nauqmb -4 Smith (7) 

WeOMORS, PMQOP *4 ARM 
Woiw'tHiOHm BealetljC B mA C obbe, Despard 
til Fawcett (2) , F- 

Woauats OP tth World Unite 4 Lenin 
Worms, Dorr op -4 Luther » 

York Town -4 ViSomWllist^) < 

Young Italy -4 Mszsiai . ^ 

w ^ * 

4 Scipio 

ZioniiM -* nm49iinoii.4a»-Zvi, Hm, 


UTBRATURf AND DRAMA 


Aaro^Rod <4 UwrenMd) 

AebR Combtantin, L' -4 HiJAvy (6) 
AnorL IRg -4 Scott m 
ABBHdBR Harve st - 4 For ster (1) , 

AMAIDM AND Achitopbel - 4 Diyden 
ARtamTBB, The -4 Edgeworth (3) 


Apterihp 

‘ I OF Ii 


4tWoolffl) 

The -4 Whaiipfi Q) 


AdaR and Eve and Fwch Mb ^ 

jSSSuSSL ^ 

ADAM*iBnBD -4 %dl(i9 
AsMjm&anjL-4 Gp^ 
AiRaeio Mac9M TRb - t,Bi6s 

iaMcrhe -4 Bisiiii(4) 


> CoppRid 


Agnes Grey -a Brontf (U , 

AH, WltDBlNE8S -4 aNA (1) 
AlOLB A DEUX itqp, V -wCacteair 
Aiolok,L* *4 Rostand ^ ^ 
AiMEZ-vouaRRAHMS -rtRuSagaiL 
Area SAVEO^STKy 
Aiax SophodcB^ . 

ALAfiiR -4 Shelley (^ > * 



jSsa^SE^-c«;--o, . 

iSaai^Kiissw'’ 

AuaNPOR*SHoiKri-44: 
AiJCR*iADvutmHa 

^ QuKroNiwjKmm FMm •* 


AvMNnMOT M« AmwCMW -» 
i UMUMMi or Qmu» WnxiAiy -» OMMa d^ 

AVMmnauaovSMnBMMOrtaPAjUN Mori 
^ uima i m ior»MoJumtno_-* auno Son. 

AawBmM or SaiHMK HouM •* Dai4 (I) 

iiiim -4 Vkail 





AuLBOtuo. U •HW' Mdtoii „ ' ^ L. 

AuSwu mr BraM WBUL -•> SMmeare 
Aimbybb's Polly -VOMirad 

fftm (4)^ 

IHlhon loam -4. Ki^^y (1) « 

AlCAIUNinmjpKB r^eat^l) 

AiimuB Tub -► Hamung 

AMAnUBL aBMniigA]|| 'VRE F%ol 

Amblu Ftdding C2) 

Amdocah* 'WB/^ Jtfnes (4) 

Ann Bnxz, L* E|ckmanfl-Cilatrigi^' 
Aminta -♦ Tasso GO ^ #< * ^ 

Asicnm nmcm, V -►iMtoliAre ^ 

?^Iihon f - 

AiIatomy op Mslancholy >> Burton (S) 
Ancient MASoaB Coleridge (3) 

And Oufln' Fkx>ws vm Don Sholokhov 
ANDflEAixllpLAWNEYOiB? Hawker 
Mtmi^ ^ Terenee . 

AtglEOCLES AMD Shew dV 

* ANDDOkMoa ^ eufiplM 

Patmore 

Am^bl Pavmnt ^ Priestfey (1) 

»' AMfUfM and Ministb|s -«• HoQsmafi42) 

^ ANOMN^AXaMj^cnT^ Wi)|on ft) ^ 

a '^i^S^twr -^^Hliorne Qi^ Wain 
Fauc -► Orwellji* 

AMniiALBNoAH 1%B -w PEttkson;<l) 

Ann VgibNiCA --^^Wells (2)^ 

Annus MiiuBa4i ^ 
ANgnorl^ Teiitkant(2) T 

AmaoNir Aovbrsb A)iaa<9) 
ANmoNY'iwb Anna Btvine 
ANiic May --*• Huxlsg il) 

^^WOONE - 

AMflQDAEY, tiB A^^ScOtt ( 

Mkett ( 

AMmOtO AND MEU4DA ^ ^ 

AMIONY ^CIE^TIU Shakesggare 




vQn.Xud^, 





hiSSSain 

: 

AEiDtaLUt -4i Sfdmy^ 
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'4 At the Villa Roib Mason (1) 

Atalant a in Calydon Swinburne (1) 

Atbeist*s TeAoedy Tourneur 
ATLAims -*■ Hauptmann 
*. Atlantida, La -► Verdaguer 
Atta l^ou ^eine 
Aths Catullus 
Auld Hoose. The Naime 
Auld Robin Gray -»> Barnard (1) 

Aulularia Plautus 
Aurora Leioh -¥ Browning (1) 

Aurunozbbb J>nden 
^ Austin Eluot ^ iungsley (3) 

Austrian ARMY awfully ARRAYED,^ Watu(1) 

Autobiooraphy of Auce B. ToKLiiFf^ Stein (3) 
AuTOfnoQRAPHy OF Mark Rutherford -► White 
( 8 ) 

Autobiography of a Super-tramp -*• Pavf£i (7) " 

V Autocrat op THE Breakfast Table -^Holmes ft) 

** Autumn Crocus -► Smith (7) % 

Avar£» L* -** Molibre 
Aveugle, L* Chdnier 
Awkward Aoe, The -► James (4) 

Axel -> Villieit de LTsle Adam 
Axel's Castle -► Wilson (6) 

Ayala's Anoel -♦ Trollope (1) 

Aylwin Watts-Dunton 
Ayrshire Lsoatees, The Galt (2) 

^B Ballads GU bert (ID) 

, Babes in the Bush >> Bolarewood 
Babitt <-> Lewis (7) 

Baccrab Euripides 

Back to Methuselah -«• Shaw (1) 

Bad Child's Book op Beasts, Thb -»> Belloc 
Baiser au IAprbux, Lb -> Mauriac 
tBAJAZET Racine 
Ballad of Aoincourt Drayton 
Ballad of Reading Gacx. WDde (2) 

Ballade of the Hanoed -*• Villon (if^ 

Balthasar -»■ France 
^Bambi Salten 

Barrier de Seville, Lb Beaumarcbais 
Barchester Towers Trollope (1) ' 

Barnaby Rudob Dickens 
BarIack-room Ballads Kipling 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, The 
Bartholomew Fair Jonson 
Bastien et Bashennb -«> Favart 
Bataille des dames Scribe 
Bateau ivrb. Lb Rimbaud 
. Bxttlb op Blenheim -»• Southey 
, Battle op the Baltic, The Campbell (IS) 
Battle of tub Books ^ Swift 
Beautiful and the Damned, The Fitzgerald (3) 
, Beaux* Stratagem, The rarquhar 
Before the Bombardment --*• Sitwell (2) 

4, Beggar's Opera, The Gay 
Bbdind God's Baol Parson 
^ Belfry of Bruges, The Longfellow 
H|rf .T|ttA»in Otddoni 
Bell, The -»> Murdoch 
Bell for Adano, A Heraey 
^ Belle Dame sans Merci, La -«• Keats 
Bells, The Erckmann-Chatrian, Poe . 

BbuB and Pombqranatbs •-> Browning (3) 

Bbixs or Sbandon. The Mabony 
Ben Bolt English 

Ben Hub WaBace (7) 

Bbppo -»> li^on 
BnRY and Cb. Yates (1) 

Bbbde tub Bonnie Brier Bush -><> Madaren(2) 
Bbsfokb Overcoat, The Mankowitz 
^ BtiB HUMAINB, La -»> Zola 
^ Bout w Spain, THb,-^ Bonm 
Biolow Papers ^ I^wdl G^ 

Bill or Diyorcbmemt. A Dane 

BnxY Budd Mdvaie ^ ^ 

Billy Buntbr norm lUcbaidB (1) 
teoxLB Boou -► Jenkins (J) 
BtooRAPsoALmiim Oolo^ (3) 

Bm m Msm Dcipikwasar ^ 

BlRlag -4> A rirt o gih a n es ^ ^ 

Berm Lemqmi Ournril 
BtACK Arrow Stevenson <3^ 
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Black Beauty Sewell 

Black Girl in search op Goo Shaw (1) 

BLApc Mischisf Waugh (3) 

Black Swan, The Brown (17) 

BLApcTuup, The Dumas (1) ^ 

Bl^c House Dickens 

Bliwed Damosel^Thb -4- Rossetl! (2) 

Bund Beggar oe Bethnal Green, The Dodsley 

Buss Mansfield 

Buthb SrauT Coward 

Blocus, Le ErckmannOiatrian 

Blood and Sand >> IbAftez 

Bloomsbury Circle ^ Bell (5), Dickinson <2), 

Blub Lagoon, The -*• Stacpooie 
A>at, the Hartley (2) 
loBUP iUR LB Torr, Le Cocteau 

Bou> Stroke for a Wife, a Centlivre 
Bon Gaultier ]^llads Aytoun, Martin (9) 
Bones WaltSe (3) 

Bonjour Dustesse Sagan 

Book of Nonsense Lear 

Book o kth b Duchess Qiaucer 
Book orTBel Blake (3) 

BbRis Godunov Pushkm 
Borough, The -»■ Crabbe 
Bostonians, The James (4) 

BouLE de suiF ->»> Maupassant 
Bourgeois Gentilhommb, Lb -<► Moli^ 

Bouvard et P^cucket Flaubert 
Box AND Cox Morton (4) 

Boxiana Bgan (2) 

Boy stood on the burning deck, The -*• Hemans 
Bov WITH A Cart, IBe Fry (2) 

BOY'S Will, A Frost (2) 

Bracebridge Hall -»> Irving (3) 

Braes of Yarrow, The Hamilton (14). Logan (2) 

Braoelonne Dumas (I) 
niAND IbRsn 

Brave New World Huidey (1) 

Bride op CoRi^^rm Byron 
Bride of Lammermoor -•> Scott (26) 

Brideshbad RivoiTED -* Waugh (3) 

Bridge of San Lub Rey, The wi 
Bridge of Sighs Hood (5) 

Brief Encounter Coward 
ftuoADiER Gerard -¥ Doyle (1) 

Bright Shawl, The Hergesheimer 
Briohton Rock Greene (1) 

Britannia Camden (2) 

Britannia's Pastorau Browne (II) 

Broad Highway, The Faniol 
Brod und "Wwxh Hdldeiiin 
Bro(HC Evans OlaspeU 
Brook KsKini, Die Moore (3) 

Brothers, the Strora , 

B R OT H E R S Karamazov, Dostoevsky 

Brown Decades, The Mumford 
Brown Jug, The Fawkes (1) 


Caller 

Caluqi 


Herrin* l^aiiie. 


Kipling. 


V^ilder 


VBRSiqN Ratttgan 

Bru8,Thb Bi^ur 
BRUT ^ Layamon, W^^^^ 


Buboravek Lu Hiifo 
BuktALorltaJ 


_ t John Moors W olfe (I ) ^ 

Borladbr de Sevilla ^ Tfrso de Molina 

BUKnt-Out Case, Tto -+> Orem C*) ^ . 

Bush Ballads and Gauopino Rhymes Gordon 
(I) 

Busnr o'AMmi Chsman (1) 

BiByiOinri,THE Cmtlim 

BOTcmrgBRooM Gmiii (2) 

^ CoKBens 


iLmOBOPAma Shaw (1) 



CAMBnei -kjSettto 

§gss:L:Ss^ar' 

Candidb VoImiFe ^ * 

CanneryKow -fr^Stdiibeck ' 

Canterbury Ta» ^ Chaucer 
Captain Blood Sabatini ^ ^ 

..Captain Br^bound's Conversion ->'Shaw (1) 
Captain Ke^ STORIES Hyne' 

„C^ain SiNCpkui Defoe 

XS^AINS OOORAi 

Card. TBe B 

Carnival -^MackenHe<4) 

CarIHusian, ITii -► Efitvds 
Casa Gincg WiNbowa»i^ Browning (1 
.Cass Tbiberlane Lewis 

Castle of Indolence, The .Thomson (5) 
CastLBOF Otranto wilpole (if 
Castle Rackrent Edgeworth (3) 

Cat ON A HotTIn Roof Williams (8) 
CatBedral, The Walpole ft) 

Cattuna Crdbillon (2L 
Catriona ^ SthveaBon (3) ‘ 

Causeries dulundi Samte-Reuve 
Cautionary tales Belloe 
Cavalcade -► Coward ^ 

Cave, The -> Warren (3)' 

Celtic Twiught, The Yeats (2) ^ 

Cenci, The Shelley (2) 

CERTAIN Smile, A Sagan ' 

Chairs, TiIb -♦ Ionesco . 

Chance Conmd 
Lestw - 


athal 


Chandos 1 

CHAN0ELI140, lln Middleton (3) 
Chansons des rubs etdes nois^Lra > 
Chants Ou cr8puscim -*> Hugo ‘ 
Charivari ^ Jasmsi 
Charles O'Malley ^ Lever (I) ' 
Charley's J^UNf^ '*l9iomM 
Chakue Chan dhibctive novels. ^ 
Charmed CirClE -► .Em ^ ^ . 

C^ARIRBHSE DR Parmb, La --»• Stendhal 
ChAtimeNts, Les.-^ Hup> 

ChAtte, La -> Colette 
ChAtTerton Y|gny ^ 

CiitRi -*• Colette 
^Srie Qoncomt 
Cheriue ANtrtRB SLul The 
Cherry OR dfiniLTm 4> c 
Cherry Ripe -► Herrick „ 

C:i|iu»B Harold's HBLOfusaod ^ Byron 
Childbrmass, Tif- ' ' 

XfOLOREN 

XhKXRlNV] 

CSrristaxel '•-*> C 

>Rj(ML,'A 

» OovB r* Miwh* iWi- 

OtyopDiira 


Hu^ 


^(2) 






Thomson (7) 
COhnanO)^ 


ClsriiiesP«»*> B0Ktley<l> ^ 


I AMD tftt StonL TUB 
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Cloud Cuckoo Land • Mitdbison 
OocKTAn. PAIOY. Tfi£ * > Elicn aS) 

Cold ConeoRt Farm ^ OlbbonR'<4} 

Colin and Lucy -► Tidcell 

COLLEBN Eawn^hb BDutpIcault 
CoLLOQUiA rarasmut « 

'CoLOMBA M6rim6e . 

CoLYN Clqutb -4> Skelton ft) 

Comb Tu Mi Vow ^ ,Piran<le]I& , 

CoM^DiB DE LA' Monhr -4> Oaati^ 

Com£dir>humainb -»> Bateac (!) ^ 

COMSDY $XB Errorb Sfifikeapeaie . ^ 

Comical Bbvenoe, The, ’'or, 1x)vb in a Tub 
B therece ^ 

CQ|fMrVFEB,TCHr --4> Howard (S) 

CoMFLEAT Angler -► WaHtoA (3) 

COMUB Milton " % 

Condition humaine, La -*■ Malraux 

CONFESUO Aman:^ Gower 

CONFESSIONS of A lUSTmED SiNNER -4. Hoffg (!) ^ , 

Confesuons 6f^ Young Man ^ Moore (5) 

Confessions of an Opium-eater -* De Quincey 

Confidential The Eliot (6) 

CONINOSBY Disraeli 

Connecticut Yankee at the Court of Kino 
AR in»UR, A Twain 

Conquistador MacLeish 

Conetant Couple, the Farquhar 
Cw^mNr ^YMPtt, The -► Kennedy (4) 
Contemplation^, Les -> Hugo v , 

Contes A NinOn -► Zola 
CONTfliCRUELS ViUiers de LTsle Adam 

Contes du Lundi >-»• Daudet (1) 

Cooper’s Hhl. Denham (4) 

Coral Ispind Bgllantyne (2) 

CORINNE ~^.Sta«l (1) 

CORKXLANUS ShakesMrc 
Corn is OreeN, Th» Williams (1) 

Cornet of Horse Heoty > _ 

CorrAR!s Saturday nIoht, TNe Borns (4) 
CouNTgis Kath^n, The Yeats (2) 

COUNTRY Wipe. THE -► Wycherley 
CouRtmt. Dii Csstiglione 
SSSTOPoFhtoJ^TA^ Longfellow 

Cranford Qigikeli ' ’ ^ ^ 

CRIME ANDfUt^iWMBNT -♦.DoSloeyskY 
Crime db SYLVESiREdSONNARD, Ls Trance 
Critic, The* -♦ Sheridan (2) 

Crock of Gou>, THE -► Stephens (4) 

Crome YeLlOw Huxley (0 
Cromwell -♦ Hugo ' «• ■( 

Crotchet Castle Peacock 

^USL Sea, Tm ^ Monsarrat 
Crubl ScRimcE, The 
Cruise of Betsey* 1^ 

Cry OP THE < 

|»sas 

Cuckoo IN THE 
CUPOt'll^PQR 

Cniggm 


0AILV BxprimI feavemio&k 

Daily Hbrald 
Daily MejcL'-i-a 
Daily MbatiuRR 

DMC^wni^li^li^DnMY’SniNn,^ -► Dunbw 




FLYINO ^niAfEZE • 
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Daugbier of Heih, a Black (4) 

Daughter of the Middle Bordhr ^ Garland 
Daughter of ITme, The -*• Mackintosh (2) " 

David Cofperpield Dickens 

Day*r Work, The Kipling 

Deacon Brodie Henley (2), Stevenson it ) 

Dead Souls Qogol , 

Dear Brutus Barrie 

Dear Departed, TBe -»> Houghton <2) 

Dear Octopus Smith (7) 

Death and Dr Hornbrook -*• Burns (4) 

Death comes for the Archbishop ^ Gather 
Death of a Salesman Miller (1) 

Debit and Credit -»> Freytag (2) 

Debits and Credits Kipling 
Decadents -»> Baudelaire, ' De li/lasset, Gautier, 
Huysmans, Verlaine, Wilde (2) 

Decameron Boccaccio / 

Decune and Fall Waugh (3) 

Decline and Fall of the RomaN Empire 

Gibbon (I) ^ 

Deemster, The -*• Caine 
Defrslayer, The -► Cooper (7) 

Deirdrb -► Yeats (2) 

De L’Education des filles -+■ F6nelon 
Delphine Staill (1) 

Demian -»> Hesse 
De Natura Rerum -► Lucretius 
Departmental DrmES Kipling 
D#-prr amoureux, Le -*■ Moliere 
De Profundis -► Wilde (2) 

Desertfd Village, The -► Goldsmith 
Desire under the Elms O’Neill (1) 
Deutsoiland -> Heine 
Devil’s Discipip,, The -► Shaw (1) 

Devil’s Genfral, The -*• Zuckmaycr 
Dialogues of the Dead -*> F6nelon, Lucian 
Diana of the Crossways -► Meredith (1) 

Diary Burney (2), Evelyn, Kilvcrt, Pepys 
Diary a Madman, The -► Gogol, Lu Hsun 
Diary of a Nobody -*• Grossmith * 

Diary of a Provinoal Lady -»• Delaficld 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage -► Fowler 
( 2 ) 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable Brewer (1) 
Dieux ont soiF, Les France 
Dinner at Eight Ferbcr, Kaufman 
Diotima HdlderlJn 

Djscours du Doctbur O’Grady, Les -► Maurois 
Disenchantment Montague , 

DiviNA CoMMEDTA Dontc Alighieri 

Divino Orfeo, El Calderdn de la Barca 

Doctor’s Dilemma -> Shaw (1) 

Dodsworth -► Lewis (7) . ^ ^ 

Doo beneath the Skin, The Auden, Isherwood 

Doll’s House, A Ibsen 

Dombey and Son -► Dickens 

Dominique Fromentin 

Don Carlos -► Schiller (2) 

Don Juan Byron 

Don Quixote -*• CIcrvantes Saavedra 

Doors op Perception, The Huxley (1) 

Dorian Gray -► Wilde 

Double Dealer, The Congreve (2) 

Douglas Home (4) 

Dover Road, TNe Milne (1) 

Dr Anoelus -► ^idie 
Dr Claudius 

Dr Faustus Mann (4), Mariowe 
Dr Fu-Manchu -► Rohmer 
Dr Jbkyll and Mr Hyde Stevenson (3) 

D)r Katzenberger’s Trip to the Spa *h 
Dr Nikola Boodiby (1) 

Dh Thorne -► Trollope (D 
Dr ZlaivAOO Pasternak 
Dracula -»• Stoker 
Dragon Seed Buck 
Oraoon’s Teeth -► Sinclair (4) 

Drake -► Noyes (1) 

Drakb^s I>rum NewboU 
Drapor’s Letters SwiU 

Dream OP Oerontius -4. Newn^ (3) 

Dream op John Bmjl ^^Morns (7) 

Dreamiborp Smith (2) , , 

“ >. Stowe 


Richter (4) 
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Drunk Man zx)aKS AT iHB 1^11^ A -► McDiw- 

Du c6tb db crbz Swann Proust (2) 

Dubliners -► Joyce (1) 

DutpBSS OF Malh -»> WRbster (2) 

Dubl, Tub -*« Kuprin 
Dw OF ANOBLS Olraudottx 
Duenna, Da -► (2) 

DUINESER ELBOIEN -► Jlflkc 

Durobs Nandim Chatterji 

Dusty Answer -► Lebmsim (4) 

Dynasts, IJib -► Hardy (5) 

Barly English Text Socffinr -► Fumivall 
East Lynne -+-‘4Vood (7) 

Ebony and Ivory -► Powys Q) 

EcATOMMin -*> GMdi 

IcTOiNO Grove, TNb Lehmann (4) 

GUES VfTgU 

.JB DES FEMMES, L* -► Moliire 
^ JLE DES MARlSi L* ^ Mol^ 

Economist, The -► Wilson (ip 

Edinburgh Review Brougham, Homer, Jeffrey, 

EoMON^&i^StNtJe 

EGOfsr, The -► Meredith (1) 

Ekonoklastes Milt^ 

Einsame Menschen -♦ Hawtoaim 
Elder Statesman, The Eliot (6) 

Elecira -♦ Euripides Giraudoux 

Elegy in a Country ^urchyard Gray («) 

Elene -> Cynewulf 

EtDOBRE DES Teufels -► Hoffmann (2) 

EUZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN -»• Amim (1) 
Blle et lui -► Sand ^ _ 

BlmbrGaniry Lewis (7) 

Eloisa to Abelard Pope 
Elsie Venner -♦ Holmes (2) 

Run and the DETECTIVES -► Kftstner 
EmEe -► Rousseau (3) , 

Emilia Galoiti -► Lessu^ (1) 

Eminent VicTORiANi Stnichey (2) * 

Emma Austen 

Emperor Jones, Tm -► O’Neill (1) 

£ncx>mium Moriab Erasmus 

EncyOjO^disies -► Diderot, Montesquieu, Voltaire 

S^toIholotof Mard, The Kaye-SmJth 
Endymion I^ts 
EnemY*6f the P»>^ An 
English Bards andSootoh Byron 
English Review. The -*■ Hueflfer (1) 

English Social Hibtwiy -♦ Trevelyan (3) 

^Enoch Arden -► Tgony*®® 

EnouiR£R« The^ OodwlB (3) 

Enrico rv Pnand^p 
Entail, TBb -♦ Galt® 

Entertainer, Thb -► Osbo nM®^ 

Envoy Extraordinary -► Oppemieim 

Epunui TO Davib -► Bums (4) 

Episilb to Dr Arbuthnot ^ Pope 


1(3; 


™ - Trollope (1) 

4 Harrinoton -4 MeiedithOi 
•^t.«.wmunb ^ Longfellow 
Evb 0P% AGIsbs Keats 
Evb of St ^ Keqti 

Every in Hj& HutiouR -»• Jonson 

Every man out <» HE Humour* J onSon 

Eyeless in Gaza "-^ Huxley G) 

Fables -♦ Asspp, Krylov;*La Fon|Mne “ 
FAeADB-*Sl«»4{l) • *,.* 

Fair Maid otp Perth S c<m (26) 

P^CHiLD Family, Ti« -► Shwwood ^ ^ 

Faerie (Xierne -► Spei^^ 

Fairies* Farewell Corbet . 

FArnliuL Shepherdess, The -► Fletehcr (3) 

Fall op Paris. IBe -♦ Ehrenburg 
Fall of Princes, The -► Lydgate 
TaLlof the King, The ^ Jensen ( 

Fame is the Spur -► Spring ^ ^ „ 

Famiua de Alvareda, LA;^ CsballefO 
Family Reunion, The Ettot (6) 

Fanny by Gaslight -► Sadleir 

Fanshawe -*• Hawthorne \ 

Fantaistes -► Girai^oux \ 

Far prom the Mad^Mi CROWg Hardy (5) \ 

Farewell to Arms, A Itemngway 

Farmer’s fiffi -► Phillpotts ^ 

f!1Sjl”dSvry, THr -♦ Beiipnont (2), FMd (7), 
Fletcher (3) « 

Fatal Mawuage. The South^ 

Fates op the Apostles, The -^fCynowulf 
Father ako Son -► Oosie (1) 

Father BifewN -► CbcstolOT 
Fathers and Children Turgenev 
Faust -► GOethe 
Faux MoNNAYfURS, 1 

Fearful Joy, a C 
Feldc Kruu Manif C 

Femmes saVantbsnLES 

FAns OALANTES -*• Verlaine , . ^ 

FEu, Lb A»%Bartnisse 

Ml sb^AirmuNK. 


Faux Monnayburs, LSi ^ Hide (1) 


i Mon- 


^ SuSSrudhomme 

Essays OF £ua -<»> La»jh(?) 

R Costello M«**wKTRt 

iHSR Wathw 
CoMPAdNiE Bloch (4) 
rAFR, L' •^Bgwget 

<*> 

ulf Uomt 

^ P 


BtaM,'! 


FeUILLES gVUT0MNB,.L ^. H ugO/ 

FIERY PARinc2«r~^M<4Mi^ 

FiiTHFoRMATSTlxiingc’S-^ R«ed (4J 
FnxE La Qoncourt 
FlLUOi DU FEU ^ Nerval 

Fire over England wlasoil (1) 

Rmst BUbrr bF the 

STROus Regiment of WoijarT ^ 



Sw SnBTT BOLOW g^ ^g^iHw W, . _ 

ctmorn^xh. 

FOUR nit 


iSSawDR ® 


BijllRaa and BflpsA --t^liartley <2) 
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Foinmues db ScAvm. tis Mditee 
FSRAMLsy PamonaoH Trollop (1) 

FpiAN^ADE, La Itonsard 
FkANK Mildhay -»> MimwAt <« ^ 
Franionstein ^ Shelley U) 

Krlay Gerundio' Isla 

FlusNCH Revolution ^ i 

French wfiuout Tears -•I'liRtL, 

Frrnchman*s CreBk Du Maurier (3) 

Friar Bacon and Frirr Bungay ^ Oieene (3) 

FRiTHiOf^s Saga Tegiuir 

Fkoos Aristophanes 

Fromo^ Jeunb ft Risler AtNi Daudet (1) 

FRou-Frou Meilhae 

Fuooo, tL «>#> D’Amuitzto 

Galatea Cervantes Saavedra 
Galileo Brecht 
Galleon's Reach Tomlinson 
Gamesmanship Po^er (4) 

Gammer Gurtons Nedlb -*■ Stevenson (4) 

Garden of Allah* The Hichens 

Carden of Aiosereinb Swinburne (1) 

Garden Party; The Mansfield 
G^oantua Rabelais 
Gather ye Rosebuds Herrick 
Gay Lord Quex, The -*> Piraro 
Geliebte Dornrose* Die Oryphius (1) 

General Booth enIers Heaven -»> Llncu»y (4) 
Gbnetrix -► MzariacL _ , 

Genius and the GodMs, The -^Hiixley (1) 
GentiJ' Craft Ddoney ^ 

Gentle GraftER, The -► Henry (3) 

Gentle Shepherd* The Ramsay (3) 

Gentlfjman Dancing Master* The Wycherley 
Gentleman from SXn FHRNasoo. The -»■ Bunin 
Oentlemafi's Magazine -»■ Cave (1) 

George Barnwell Liilo 

Georgian poets Abercrombie (t), De La Mare* 

^ prinkwater (2). Houaman (1), Brooke (4) 
OeOI^ics Virgil . 

Germania- -^ jRcigw 
Germinal ^ ‘ 

Oerusalemme laBBRATA, La Tasso <2) 

Ghost Stories of an Afoiquary Jaiiies<6) 
Ghosts -♦tbien^ 

OlANTS lNVHRBARtflR>MF;«le|lvm 

Giaour Byron T , ^ 

“Gioi -► Coldte ^ , 

Gil Blas Le Sage 

GmLOF THE L imberlost Je- Politer * 

CLADUrixms, Kocstlw " - -i:; 

Glasfiwi gwiPiELi Das -4 Hesse 

Glass Menagerie* The WlUfams (8) ^ 

Olasse of Government* The Gasco^e (1) 
Glories of our BixmBsnrBTBht Smy(ey,0 
Go-Betwebil The -v Hanley (231 * 

Go* LOVELY «oss Waller ^ 

Goblin Market R ossetti H) 

God's Ln^ Juste Oaldwefi C^) 

Gold Bug* The P oe , 

GouMen AgB*%ib ^ Grahame (2) 

Golden Ass -»• Apuleius , v 
laouwN BbuoiCjniB Frazer ^ ^ . 

Gousen Bo^* Toe Jamei (4) T «. * 
Golden JoHIiney lO SiiljifKAND, Tmt ^ Flecker 

Goux»«T FeErari (2) 

^ S' 

OoodComeal^ 

Good Eahtr,^^ Budt « Ik 

C3BpoJ|teTyR'D Man. The -»• Goldsmith 
Gooo 3KH& Aw Hilton (1) 

^OODBYE TO Graves (3}^ 

I TO BEXI 

wui9JH}:B*iwv-aHui» •** - 


OoTT sntRAFB England 
GGetz von Berliciiinobn ^ Ooeuhe 
Grace Abounding Bonyan . , 

Grain op Mustard Seed. Tw <-»> Harwood (1) 
Grand Babylon Hotel* The -»• BenneU (1) 

Grand Hotel Baum 

Grand Meaulnes. Lb Alain-Fountler 

Grand Testament Villon (1) 

Grapes of Wrath Steinbeck v 

ORAVB, The Blair (3) 

Great Expectations Dickens 

Great OALEOTO,TtaB Echegaray y Bizaguirre 

Great Gatsby* The Fhawald (3) 

Great Hunger, The Bojer 
Green Bay Tr^ The Bromfield 

Green Dragon, The -»> Faijeon (4) 

Green Goddess* The Archer (3) 

Green Hat* The Arlen 
Green Mansions Hudson (6) 

Green Pastures -*• Connelly 
Greenmantlb ->«> Budian (3) 

Gregor vdm Steins -»> Hartmann von Aue 
Croat's Worth op Wit bought wmi a Mill 
op Repentance Greene (3) 

Gronqar Hill --»• Dyer (3) 

Growth of the Soil* THe <-*> Hamsun ? 

Guard of Honour -»> Cozzens 

Guerre db Troib n'aura pas lieu. La ->• Oiratfdoiix 

Gulistan -> Sidi 

Gulliver's Travels Swift 

Gull’s Hornbook* The Dekker (2) 

Gute Kamerad* Der Uhland 
Gutb Mann von Sezuan, Der Brecht 
Guy Mannering -> Scott (26) 

Guys and Dolls Runyon 
GuzmA^ db Alparaghb Alemdn 

Hail and Farewell -»• Moore (5) 

Hallowe'en Bums (4) 

Hamewith Murray (3) 

Hamlet -*• Shakespeare 
Hampshae Days Hudson (6) 

Handley CiROss ^ Surtees (2) 

Handlyno Synnb ->• Robert of Branne 

Hanneles Himmelpahrt Hauptmann 

Hans Brettmann Ballads Leland 

Hans Brinker* or The Silver Skates Dodge (3) 

Hard Times Dideens 

Harold Lytton (1) 

Hassan -»• Flecker 

Hatter’s Castle >> Cronin 

Hauptmann von KOpenick* Der Zudoaayer 

Hay Fever -► Coward 

Headlong Hall -*> Peacock 

Heart* The Egge 

Heart op Darkness Conrad 

Heart of Midlothian ^ Scott (26) 

Heartbreak House -»• Shaw (1) 

Heat of the Day, The Bowen 
Hecuba Euripides 
Hedda Gabler ^ Ibsen 
Heimskrinola Snorri Sturlason 
Hbdi of Redclyffb Yonge ^ 

Helena -► Euripides 
Helen's Babies -4> Habberton 
Heloisb and Abelard Moore (S) 

Henri HI Dumas (t) ^ 

Henry IV-VI* VHI Shakespeare ^ 

Henry Brocken -»• De La Mare 
Henry Esmond Thackenw 
Heptam4ron x-f MargHret ofNavarre 
^Heracudab Euriittdes 
Hercule Poirot dexectivb stories *•*> Christie (2) 
^Hercules Furens -*> Euripides 
Hsrbward not Wars Kii^toy (1) 

Hhenani Hugo 

Hero and Lbandbr Mteriowe 

Hero op our Tugl A ^ Lentnantov 

§SS£;&;i^SrilV.]poi.(2) 

Heipbridsi^ HerrlDk 
HexXmiron -r Ait^ 

Hiawatha Lom^teilow 

Hxih Tm ON tai Coast op Ldtexiuoms. 
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Hiobland River -*■ Gunn (2) 

Hnx, T)he Vachell 
HiNpi AND THE PANTHER, 'HiB Drydcn 
Hind and the Panther Transvers*d Prior 
Hindle Wakes Hougliton (2) 

Hippolytus Euripides 
Hireung, The Hartley (2) 

Has House in Order -► Pinero 
Histoire amoureuses des Gaules Bussy-Rabutitt 
Histqires au Contes du temps pass£ Perrault 
Historical Register, The FieTding (2) 
Hohenunden Campbell (15) 

Hollow Men, TUb Eliot (6) 

Holy Deadlock -»• Herbert (1) 

HbLY Fair, Die -► Bums (4) 

Holy Willie’s Prayer Burns (4) 

Homage to Dryden Eliot (6) 

Homer trans. Chapman (1) 

Homme qux rit, L* Hugo 
Hoppla, wiR leben -► Toller 
Horace in Homespun -► Haliburton (1) 

Horae Subsecivae Brown (13) 

Horatio Hornblower books Forester 
Horen, Die -4^ Goethe, Schiller (2) 

Horse’s Mouth, The -*■ Cary (2) 

Hound of Heaven Thompson (6) 

Hound of the Baskervilles, The -»• Doyle (1) 
House of Fame, The -*■ Chaucer 
House of Life, The -t* Rossetti (2) 

House of the Dead Dostoevsky 

House of the Seven Gables, The Hawthorne 


thlNdCFNts AsROi^ — ^ Twain 
Inibct Play -> Capek 
Inspector-General, The Gogol 
Into Battle -► Oretifbll (1) 

Ion -► Eunpides 

Iphigfnia in Aulis Euripides 

IPHIGENIA IN Tauris -4- Euripides 

Isabella or the Pot op Basil --4- Keats 

ISHMAEL Braddon 

Island in the Sun ^ Waugh (1) 

Isle des pingouins, L’ ^ France 
Itylus -► Swinburne (1) 

Ivan Vyzhioin Bulgarin 
IVANHOB -4- Scott (26) 

IVRY -4. Macaulay (2) 

Jacaranda Tree, The Bates (2) 
Jack op Newbury - 4 - Deloney 
Jackanapes -► Ewing (2) 

Jacob Ussher -4- Jacob (3) 

Jacques le Fataustb Diderot 
Jalna De La Roche 
Jamaica Inn Du Mauner (3) 

Jane Fyrf Brontb (2) 

Janf Shore Chcttle, Rowe 
Java Head -4> Hergeiheimer 
JtAN Chrisiophf -4- Rolland 
Jedermann ->> Hofmmnsthal 
JrrvES novels Wodehome 
Jfmima Puddlcduck -->> Potter (1) 
JcNNir Gfruart Dreiser 


House with THE Green Shutters, The -4- Brown (6) 
Household Words Dickens 
Housemastbr -4- Hay (1) 

How GtiEEN was my Valley -»■ Llewelyn 
Howards End -► Forster (1) 

" Huckleberry Finn -> Twain 
Hudibras -► Butler (13) 

Hub clos Sartre 
Humphrey Clinker Smollett 
Hunting of the Snark - 4 - Dodgson 
Hunttnotower -► Buchan (3) 

Hydriotaphia ; Urn Burial -► Brovme (8) 
Hypatia -► Kingsley (1) 

Hyperion -4’ Hdlderlin, Keats 

I, Claudius Graves (3) 

1 HAVE been faithful TO THEE, CYNARA -4- DoWSOn 

I Sepolcri -4- Foscolo 

Iceman Cometh, The -4- O’Neill (1) 

Idea, the Shepherd’s Garland ->• Drayton 
Ideal Husband, An -4- Wilde (2) 

Idiot, The -► Dostoevsky 
IDior’s Delight -► Sherwood (2) 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow Jerome 

t VLLS OF THE KiNO -4- Tennyson 
Cqrtboiano -4' Castiglione (1) 
iL Pastor Fido Guarini 
iL Penseroso --4> Milton 
luAD ~4> Homer 
Illuminations, Les Rimbaud 
Illustrated London News, The -4> Ingram 
iLLUSTRE Docteur Math£us, L’ ^ Erckmann* 
Chatrian 

Imaginary Conversations -4' Landor 
Imaginary Portraits ^ Pater (2) 
iMAonrra ^dington, Auden, Doolittle, Hint 
Hulme, towdfenj Pound (2) 
iMMORALtm, L’ Gide (0 
Importance of Being Earmbst, The ^ Wilde (2) 
IftinisssiONS DE voyage Dutaas (1) 

In a Glass Darkly •>4> Le Faau 
In Mbmoriam T eimyion 
In Mbmoriam James Joyce McDiarmid 

In Sbj^lch of . . * SERBS -► Morton (1) 

IN THE Steps OF the Master Morton (1) 

In Wrick we Serve -4- Cowd 
Indian Buryino Ground. The -♦ Frenau 

Love Lyrics -♦ Hope (3) *r 

-«>0*11ah<^ 

timussET iJMww ^ 

-MSonrad, (1) 


JfrusaiXn Conquistada -4- Vega Carpio 
Jru DB l’amour bt du hasard, Le -»• Marivaux 
Jeu db Robin ft dl Marion, Lf -4> Halle 
Jfw of Denmark, The -4- Goldschmidt (3) 

Jfcw Of Malta, Ihe Marlowe 
Jinny thi Just Prior 
Joanna Goddin Kaye-Smith 
JocASTA Gascoigne (1) 

John Bin l -<> Bottomley (2) 

John Bull and Rb Isiand -4> Blouet 
John Buli 's Other Island i^aw (1) 

John BurfB op Giettysbuii!o -^-'’llarte 
John Gabriel Borkman ~4>^ Ibsen 
John Gilpin Cowper (4) 

John Haiipax, Gentilman -4- Craik (2) 

John Inglesant Shorthouae 
John MacNab ~4^ BUcba» (3) 

John Splendid *-4> MRnro (4) 

Johnny Gibb op Gushetnfuk -r4. Alexander (10) 
Jolly Bfogars, The Burna (4) 

Jonathan Wiljp the Great -4-* Fielding (2) 

Joseph (tftralooy) Mann (4) 

JOSEPH Andrews Fielding (2) , 

Joseph Vance -4- De Morgan (2) 

Journal d’un curE de campaqne, Lf Bemanos 
Journal op the Plaoub Year --p Defoe 
Journal qf the Tour tw Tt|B Hebrides -4 Boswell 

Journal to Stella <-4> Swift 

JOURNFY ro THE CENTUT OF THP Earth Verne 

Journey to the Western Isles Jbhnson (10) 

Journey’s End Sihemfr 

Juan in America --4. Lmklater 

JuD SOss -4- Feuchtijraimer 

Jude the Obscure --4> Hardy (S) « 

JuiF errant. Lb -h 4 Sue 
JuiVES, Les -4^ OarnlSr (2) 

JutiANA Cynewulf 
Juuus Caesar Shakespeare 
Jungle, THE -4- Sinclair (4) 

Jungle Books Kipling « 

JOtno AND rm Payoock --F' O’Casey^, 

JuroEn >> GabcB ^ 

JtBp ANCPgHit Uniuet. TBb ->> Cozaehs 
Just So Stories Kipling 
JlumcB -*• Galsworthy 

lUTLAND MOVtaMSMT --4> Aak|||«g 
JUVIKINGAR Daiua ^ « 

ICai Lunoiitq&b -4 > Bnunah (t) . 

lUiLYASD School Bame, ODchett (2), Mtclaren 

( 2 ) _ . . 


IfiawEiORK 4111 j^TBd. 

Btoyenson (3) 

IWSQCBfiCE OP FAIPER BKOWN, TRB 


MiSscImt (2), Mwsl«m 


Kangaroo Lawrence (1) 

• Oiesiertoii Karland Anna Frank (5) 
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KATffLEBN MI Houlihan -► Ycats (2) 

Katy books CooUdm (2) 

Kiys of the Kingdom, -► Cronin 
Kid for Two Farthinos, A -► Mankowitz 
Kidnapped Stevenson (3) 

Kim Kipling 

Kino Arthihi -► Geoffrey of Monmouth 
Kino Christian stood by Yhb Lofty Mast 
Ewald (2) 

Kino Coal -► Sinclair (4) . 

Kino Oborqe's Middy Gilbert (9) 

Kino John -+• Shakespeare 

Kino Lear Geoffrey of Monmouth, Shakespeaie 

Kino Lear’s Wipe -> Bottomley (1) 

King Solomon’s Mines Haggard 
Kinqis Quair James I of Scotland 
Kinosbi-ood Royal -► Lewis (7) 

Kiss THE Boys Goodbye -»• Boothe 
Kist o’ Whistles, A -► McDiarmid 
Kitty Foyle Morley (I) 

Knight op the Burning Pestle, The -»■ Beaumont 
(2), Fletcher (3) 

Knight on Wheels,* A -► Hay (I) 

KdNiosMARK Muson (1) 

Kreutzer Sonata, The Tolstoy (3) 

Kristin Lavransdatter -»> Undset 
Kubla Khan -► Coleridge (3^ 


Laburnum Grove Priestley (1) 

Labyrinth, The -► Muir (1) 

Ladies of Syracuse, The -»> Theocritus 
Lady Audley’s .Secret -► Briiddon 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover Lawrence (1) 
Lady into Fox -► Garnett (I) 

Lady of the Aroostook, The -> Howells (2) 
Lady Windermere’s Faft-v Wilde (2) . 
Lady’s not for Burning, The Fry (Z) 
Laird o’ Cockpen -> Nairuo 
Lalla Rookh -*■ Moore (S) 

Lallans -► McDiaritiid, Smith (37), Young (6) 

Lament for the Makaris Dunbar (2) 

Lamia -«* Keate 

Land o’ the Leal Naime 

Land op Heart’s Desire, The Yeats (2) 

Land of Hope and Glory Benson (1) 

Land op Promise Pontoppidan 
Lara Byron 

Lark Asczndinq, The Meredith (1) 

Larmb DU Diable; Unb Gkutier 
Last Blackbird, The -► Hodgson (3) 

Last Days of Pomp^ l,ytton (1) 

Last op the Mohicans, The Cooper (7) 
Last Puritan, The Sadtayana 
Last Tycoon, The -*• Fitzgerald (3) 

Late Christopher Bean, The Williams (1) 
Late George Apley, The Marguand 
Laughter in the Next..Roo|»i Sitwell (2) 
Laughter of thE’God^The -*■ Dunsany 
Lavbnoro Borrow 


Lay Thoughts of a Dean Inge 
Lays of Ancieftt Rome Macaulay (2) 

Lays of the Scottish CAVALgnts -► Aytoun 
Leaves of -*■ Whitman ^ 

Lekn -♦ Hofmannsthal 

Leit Book Club GoUanez <3) , 

Left Hand: Right Hand Sitwdll ( fi .) 
LtoENDB DFE SlilCLlSS -»■ HugO 
Legend op Good Women, The -► Chaucer 
Legend op Montrose Scott (2«) 

Legend of Shore’s Whe, The -»• Churchyard 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow --»• Irving (3) 
Leiden pes iuiHsen Werters Goethe 

* Lbsbia * LVRiOB Calullus * 

Lfjson, The -► Ionesco ^ 

Let PeopU Sing -► Priestley (1) 

LBTTiils JL t^NE INCONNUE -+ Mdrirndo 
LeTtres demon Mpulw Daudet (I) 

Uaisobh dangereujes, Les La<^ » 

Lied von dbh Qloocb SdiiUer (2) 

Life and Deati^ op Mb^Badman Bunyau 
Life is not a ^ QuEsimi^ , 

Life op MUm Wauch, The Moir 
UaST IN Agoust Faulkner 
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Light that Failed, The Kipling 

Limbhousb Nights Burke (S) 

Listeners, The De La Mare 
Literary Lapses -»> Leacock 
Little Boy Lost Laski (3) 

LrrTLE Dorrit Dideens 

Little Lord Fauntleroy Burnett (1) 

Little Man, What now? -► Fallada 

Little Orfant Annie -+ Riley 

Little Plays of St Francis -> Housman (2) 

Little Women -a Alcott 

Little World of Don Camillo, The -¥ Guareschi 
Lives of the Poets -► Johnson (10) 

Lives of the Saints Butler (1) 

Living Room, The Greene (1) 

Livre des Quatrb Dames Chartier 

UvRE DU VoiR’Orr, Le Guillaume de Machaut 

Liza of Lambeth Maugham 

Lotanoiera, La ->> Goldoni 

Locksley Hall -> Tennyson 

Lodorb -*■ Shelley (1) 

London Labour AND the London Poor -»■ Mayhew 
Long Day’s Journey into Night O’Neill (1) 
Look back in Anger Osborne (2) 

Loom of Youth, The -► Waugh (1) 

Lord Jim Conrad 

Lorna Doone -*■ Blackmore 

Loss op the Birkenhead, The -► Doyle (2) 

Lost Horizon >> Hilton (1) 

Lost World, The Doyle (1) 

Lotte in Weimar -► Mann (4) 

Love and a Bottle -► Farquhar 
Love FOR Love Congreve (2) 

Love m a Cold Climate --»■ Mitford (S) 

Love in the Valley -► Meredith (1) 

Love op Four Colonels, The Ustinov 
Love on the Dole Greenwood (2) 

Love’s Labour’s Lost Shakespeare 
Lover’s Melancholy, The Ford (4) 

Loyalties Galsworthy v 

Lucasta Lovelace 
Lucifer Vondel 

Luck op Barry Lyndon, The Thackeray 

Luck of Roaring Camp, The -► Harte 

Lucky Jim Amis 

Lucr^cb Borgia Hugo 

Lusiads, The -► Camoens 

Luttb avec l’anoe, Le -► Malraux 

Lycidas Milton 

Lyra Apostolica Newman (3) 

Lyrioo. Ballads “► Coleridge (3), Wordsworth (7) 
Lysistrata Aristophanes 

Macbeth Shakespeare 
Mac Flecknoe -** Dryden 
Madame Bovary -► Flaubert 
Madame Chrysanth^me -*• Viaud 
Madame Gbrvaisais Goncourt 
Mademoiselle de Maufin Gautier 
Madras House, The Granville-Barker 
Madwoman op Chaillot, The ^ Giraudoux 
Magic Mountain, The -► Mann (4) 

Magnetic Mountain, The Day-Lewis 
Maonchja Street ^ Golding (1) 

Magnus Merriman Linklater 

Maid Siua, The SiUanpgA 

Maid’s Tragedy, The -»* Beaumont (:^, Fletcher (3) 

Maigret stories -»• Simenon 

Main Street -♦ Lewis (7) 

Maior Barbara Shaw (1) 

Makamat -*> Hariri 

Malade imaoinairb, Lb Molitee 

Malcontent, The Manton (1) 

Malentendu, Lb ->* Camus 

Man against the Sky, The Robinson (3) 

Man and Superman <*•»> Shaw (1) 

Man born to be Kino, The Sayers (1) 

Man in Dress CXoms, The Hides 0) 

Ma^tn Grey -->■ Smith (8) 

Man in thkMoon >> Godwin (1) 

Man in th#%oo, A -*■ Oamett (1) 

Man op Mode, or Sir Fopuno Flutter Btherege 

Man op Property, The Galswortlw 
Mam Who Came to DinneRj^Tre XCanftnan 
HQ WAS Thursday, the Cbmterton 



Man with the Blub Guitar -*• Stevens (4> 
MANCHEarrER Guardian Taylor (10) 
Mandarins, Les I>e Beauvoir 

Manon Lescaut Provost (I) 

Mansfield Park Austen 

Many Cargoes -► Jacobs (2) 

Many Inventions Kipling 
Mafivosru Akahito 
Mare au diable. La -<»• Sand 
Mar£crau d*Ancre, La Vigiw 
Margaret Catcrpole CobbokI 
Maria Stuart ^ Schiller 
Mariaoe de Figaro, Lb -<»• Beaumarchais 
Maruge de Gerard, Lb Theuriet 
Marie Claire Audoux 

Marie Tudor Hugo 

Marion Delorme -»• Hugo 
Marius the Epicurean Pater (2) 

Marmion Scott (26) 

Marriage of Harlequin, The Frankau (2) 
Marriage op Heaven and Hell, The Blake (3) 
Martian, THe -► Du Maurier (1) 

Martin Arrowsmith -► Lewis (7) 

* Martin Chuzzlewit -► Dickens 
Martin Fierro -* Hernandez 
Mary Barton Gaskell 
.Mary had a Little Lamb Hale (5) 

MarV Rose Barrie 

Mary Stuart Drinkwater (2) 

Maschera e il Volta, La -»• Chiarelli 

Master-Builder, The Ibsen 

Master op Ballantrae, The Stevenson (3) 

master Olap Strindberg 

Masterman Ready -»• Marryat 

Masters, THe Snow 

Matchmaker, The Wilder 

Mateo Falcone Marimte 

Maud Tennyson 

Max Carraoos Bramah (t) 

Mayor of Osierbridoe, THe -»• Hardy (5) 

Measure for Measure Shakespeare 

Medal, The Dryden 

Medal of J<xin Bayes Shadwell 

Medea ^ Euripides 

M£decin malor£ lui, Le Moli6re 

Meek Heritage SillanpUft 

MJhaoiaES d*ouire-tombe Oiateaubriand 

Memoirs op a Fox-hunttno Man Sassoon 

Memoirs of a Midget De La Mare 

Memoirs of an Infaniry Oiticer Sassoon 

MsMoma^ Martinus Scriblerus Arbuthnot 

Memory Hold-the-Door -»> Buchan (3) 

Mendiant, Le ^ Chdnier 


Msnteur, Lb Corneille (1) 

Merchant of Venice The ^ Shakespeare 

Merlin Geoffrey of Monmouth 

Merry Muse, THb Linklater 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Tre Shakespeare 

Metamorphoses Ovid 

Midas Touch, The Kennedy (3) 

Middumarch ->»• Bliot (2) 

Midsummer Nioiit*$ Dream, A Shakespeare 
Milesiunes ^ Bennett (1) 

Mill ON THE Fton, Die ^ Eliot (2) 

Minna von Barnhblm Lessing 
Mint, Thb Lawrence G) 

Mttoia DE M^riagb ^ Daebnmpf^ 

MttANTHROPE, 1 b MoUke 

MhAeables, Les Hugo 

Mms JUUE Stiinberg 

Mas Marpu DBTBcms fiQgJBS -p ChrlstM (2) 

Mas Young ( 7> 

Mas Sara Sampson ^ Lesshig 
Mam Johnson *4^ Cary C2> 

MOBY Dick MdviSie(4T 
Moobrn Paiktbrs RusKhi 
Moll Flandbri ^ Delbe 

Semina ^ 

- Of Ung fl) 

MraMMni Tajpaiy vp^^eaboriBH 
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Monte Cristo -*• Dumas (1) 

Moon and Sixpence, The -»• Maugham 
Moon a Down, The ^ Steinbeck 
Moonraker -*• Jesse (2) 

Moonstone, The -► (Filins (8) 

Mort ob PompSe, La -4 Corneille (1) 
mortb d*arthur -»■ 

Mother India -► Ma^ 

Mottke the Thief -► Asch 
Mouches, Les -»> Sartre 
Mountain Bard, The -► Hogg (1) 

Mourning Becomes Elbcira O^Neill (1) 
Mousetrap, The Christie (2) 

Mr Bolfry >> Bridie 
Mr Midshipman Easy -4- Marryat 
Mr Nqrr» Changes Trains -► Isherwood 
Mr Perrin and Mr Trail -4 Walpole (2) 

Mr Pim passes by -► Milne (1) 

Mr Weston’s Good Wine -► Powys (3) 

Mrs Caudle’s Curtain Lectures -*• Jerrold 
MrsDalloway -»• Woolf (2) 

Mrs Miniver -»> Struther 

Mrs Warren's Profession -4 Shaw (1) 

MS found in a Bottle Poe 
Much Ado about Nothino ^ Shakespeare 
MuLBEitRY Bush, The '-4 Knoblock 
MCnchhausen -4 Immermann 
Mur, Le -► Sartre 

Murder in the Cathedral -*■ Eliot (6) 
Murders in the Rue Morgue -4- Poe 
My Brother Jonathan Young (9) 

My Life and Haro Dmes Thurber 
My Mind to mb a Kingdom is -4 Dyer (1) 
My Son, My Son Spring 
Myst8res de Paris, Les -4 Sue 
Mysteries of Udolpho, TiHi -4 Radclifle (1) 
Mystery op Edwin Drood, The --4 Dickens 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab, THe -4 Hume (4) 


Nana -4 Zola , 

Napol£on le Peitt -4 Hugo 
Napoleon op NomNO Hiqu, The -4 Chesterton 
Natural History Of Selborne -4 White (3) 
NATURALaM -4 Daudet (1), Flaubert, Goncourt, 
Turgenev, 2k>la 

Needy Knifeorinder, The Frere (2) 

Nekrassov >4 Sartre 

Neveu de Rameau, Le Diderot 

New Arabian Nights -4 Stevenson (4) 

New Bats in Old Belfries -4 Betjeman 
New Grub Street -4 <0fssing « 

Nev)^ Way to pay Old Debts, A -*► Massinger 
Newcomers, The -► Thackeray 
. New Yorker, The -4 Greeley 
New York Herald -4 Bennett (2) 

New York Tribune -4 Greeley 
Nibblunoen -4 Hebbel ^ . 

Nicholas Nickleby Diclm 
Niebla -4 Unamuno 
Nioger of the NARtasus, Thb >4 Ckinrad 
Night must Fall -4 Williams (1) 

Night Thoughts -4 ^^ng (7) 

Nightmare i\gBEY Peacock 
Nine Tailors, The -4 Sayers (I) 

Nineteen EightysFouR -4 Orwell 
Ninette k la Coor -4 Favart 
Nonsense Noyeu --nuJLeacock 
No JKiohwav -4 Shute (2) 

No Medals >4 MeCn^en 
No Orchids for Miss Blandish -4 Chase (1) 
North and South -4 Gaskell 
North op Boston -4 Frost (2) 

NoRTH^ER^Atom -4 Auststi 
NompMO -4 CoAhid _ 

No^ONdbR Momi *4 Cwry (2> 

Notre Damr ob Paris 4 Hugo 


\ Periari . 

Nqvice, Tub -4 LermoHlov 
Nude with Violr^^ 4 CowRrd 
Nymphidia 4 Drayton 


' OPiONMnis 4 Cittiar 
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Oblomov Oonchwrov 
Ods on a Distant Frospect of Eton Collboi 
G ray (%) 

Ode on a Greoan Urn Keats 
Ode on Melancholy Keats 
Ode to a Nightinoalb Keats 
Ode to Autumn Hood Keats 
Ode to Duty Wordswoi^ (7) 

Ode to Maia Keats 
Ode to Mrs Ann Kiluorew Diyden 
Ode to Psyche Keats 
Odtaa -4- Masefield 
Odyssey Homer 
Oedipe -4 Corneille (1), Voltaire 
Oedipus Coloneus -4- Sophocles 
Oedipus Tyrannus •>4> Scmhocles 
Of Human Bondage >4> Maugbam 
Op Mice and Men -»> Steinbeck 
Off the Skblligs Ingelow 
Old Calabria Doiulas (6) 

Old Creole Days --4 Cable 
Old Curiosity Sbop« The -4 Dickens 
Old Man and the Sea, The -4- Hemingway 
Old Mortality --4 Scott (26) 

Old Pybus -4 Deeping 

Old Red Sandstone, The -4 Miller (3) 

Old Wives’ Tale, The -4 Bennett (1), Peele 
OuvER Cromwell *4 Drinkwater (2) 

OuVER Twist -4 Dickens 
Olympb de Cloves -4 Dumas, (1) 

Olynthiacs -4 Demosthenes (2) 

On Liberty -4 Mill (3) 

On ne badine pas avec l* amour >4 Musset 
On the Beach -4 Shute (2) 

On the frontier -4 Auden, Isherwood 
On the Imitation of Christ <4 Kempis 
On Trial -4 Rice (2) 

Ondine Giraudoux 
One of Us *4 Frankau (1) 

One plus Two -4 Chiarmii 
One-Upmanship -4 Potter (4) 

Orators, The -4 Auden 

Orbecche >4 Giraldi 

Ordeal of Richard Feverbl. The -4 Meredith (I) 
Oresteia -4 Aeschylus 
Orestes <4 Euripides 
Orientales -4 Hugo ^ 

Origin of Species -4 Darwin (1) 

Orion -4 Home 
Orlando -4 Woolf (2) 

Orlando Furioso *4 Ariosto 
Orlando Innamorato -4 Boiardo 
Ormond -4 Edgeworth (3) 

Oroonoko -4 Southerne 
Orphan Island -4 Macaulay (1) 

Otage, L* -4 Qaudel 
Othello -4 Shakespease 
Our Mutual Friend -4 Diekens 
Our Old Home -4 Hawthorne 
Our Town -4 wader 
Our Village -4 Mitford (4) 

Outcast of the Islands, An -4 Conrad 
OuTBiDBR, The -4 Camus 
Outward Bound -4 Howard (2) 

OvaR Bembrton’s 4 Uicas (2) 

Over the Bridge -4 Church <3) 

Overcoat, Trb -4 Gogol ^ 

Padrona, La -4 Betti _ . 

Palace of 

Pamela -4 R^iiHirdi^ ^) 

Pan Tadsosz -4 Miektowicz 
Pandosto -4 Greene (3) 

Pantagruel -4 Rabelais 

PaRADINB Case, TBi -4 Kidwos 

Paradise Lost -4 Mdton 
Paradise RboRinbd -4 Mfiton 
Parish RsQumiL Tin -♦ ^l|be 
Paruamm* oiH^ls -4 Chance r 
Parmenhibs *4 Plato 

Pmomham OMd«r. Hatcdl, (2). UooaM d. 


Paktmwm . . . 

KotzxvAL 4 Wolfinm von SscfamAadi 
PAigOinCHUWKUH, TMt DdMQit 


Pasqoin -» Fi(ldlnt(3) 

Passage to India, A 4 Forster (1) ^ 

Passing of the Third Floor Back, The 4 iBroma 
PASTYkffi OF Pleasure, TRb 4 Hawes (1) 

Pathfinder, The 4 Cooper (7) 

Patrioan, The 4 Galsworthy 
Paul et Viroinib 4 Sain^Pierre (2) 

Peasants, The 4 Roymmt 
PECHBUR dTslandb 4 ViRud 
Peer Gvnt 4 Ibsen 
Peg Woffington 4 Reade 
Peine dbs Hommbs, La 4 Hamp 
Pendbnnis 4 Thackeray 
Penny Whbbf 4 McDiannid 
People op HbmsO, The 4 Strindberg 
Peregrine Pickle 4 SmoUett 
Peregrine’s Progress 4 Famol 
Pericles 4 Shakespeare 
Perkin Warbbck 4 Ford (4) 

Persuasion 4 Austen 
Pestb, La 4 Camus 
Peter Abelard 4 Waddell 
Peter Ibbetson 4 Du Maurier (1) 

Peter jACKSONtjCiOAR Merchant 4 Frankau (1) 
Peter Pan 4 Barrie 
Peter Rabbtt 4 potter (1) 

Peter Schlemihl 4 Chamisso 
Peter Simple 4 Marryat 
Peter the Whaler 4 Kingston 
PEirr Chose, Lb 4 Daudet (1) 

Petit Jehan db SainttUI 4 La Salle 

PHAED 04 Plato 

Pharbienne, La 4 Mauriae 

Pharsalia 4 Lucanus 

PhEdre 4 Bacinfe 

Phineas Finn 4 Trollope (1) 

Phoenissab 4 Euripides 
Phoenix too Frequent, A 4 Fry (2) 

Piccadilly Jim 4 Wodehouse 

Pickwick Papers 4 Dickens 

Picture, The 4 Ionesco 

Picture Post 4 Hulton 

Pied Piper of Hameun, The 4 Browning (3) 

Piers the Plowman 4 Langland 
Pike County Ballads 4 Hay (2) 

Pilgrim’s Progress 4 Banyan 
Pilgrimage 4 Richardson (3) 

Pills to Purge Melancholy -♦ D’Urfey 
Pilots de Guerre 4 Saint-Bxupdry 
Pip 4 Hay (1) 

Plague, The 4 Camus * 

Plain Dealer, The 4 Wycherley 
Plain Tales from the Hills 4 KtpUng 
Platero y Yo 4 Jimtoez (2) 

Playboy of the Western World, The 4 Synge 
Pleasures of Ruink The 4 Macaulay (1) 

PiJiade 4 Baif, Belleau, Du BeUay, Dauimt, 
Ronsard 

Plumed Serpent, The 4 Lawrence (1) 

Plunder 4 Travers (I) „ , 

Poet AT THE Breakfast Table, Thb 4 HohDesa) 

Poetaster, THb 4 Jonson 

POEfs Pub 4 Linkl ater 

Poetics 4 Aristotle 

Point Counter Point 4 Hnxlw (1) 

Point op Departure 4 Anoiiim 
POLLYANNA 4 Porter (5) 

POLYBUcnt 4 ComeOlB (1) 

POLYOLBIOH 4 Drayton 
POOR Folk 4 Dostoevsky 
Poor Lisa 4 Karamziii 

PORCii,THB 4 CfauidiO) 

Portrait IN A Mirror 4 Mor|na(2) 

PORTRAIT OF A Lady 4 Jaines M) 

Portrait of Clark 4 Young m ^ ^ 

Portrait op the ARTisr as a Yoomo Doo 4 
Thomas (6) 

Pon^l^OFTHgARTIfrASAYoUMOMAN 4 kgos 

Po^mA^^EOumt^^ (1) 

PRAKXiPHrA 4 Ruskin 
Pranono Nigger 4 FlriMuiik 

asSKSTS4?« , 
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Prbludb, •niB -► Wordsworth (7) 

Frb-Raphabutes -*• Morris (7), Pater (2), Patmore, 
Rossetti (1) and (2), Swinburne (1) 

Prester John Buchan (3) 

Pride and Prejudice Austen 
Prime Minisier, The -► Trollope (1) 

Principe, 1l Machiavelli 
Prisoner of Chillon l^ivard, Byron 
Prisoner of Grace Cary (2) 

Prisoner of Zenda, The r * Hope (1) 

Private Angelo Linklater 
Privaie of the Buffs, The -► Doyle (2) 

Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft Gissing 
Professor, The Bront£ (2) 

Professor at tub Breakfast Table Holmes (2) 
professor Unrat -► Mann (1) 

Prooresse of the Soule --»• Donne 
Prometheus Bound Browning (1) 

Prometheus der Dulder Spitteler 
Prometheus Unbound -»• Shelley (2) 
Prothalamion Spenser 
Provinoales -► Giraudoux 
Provok’d Wipe, The Vanbrugh 
Provost, The -*■ Galt (2) 

Prufrock and Other Observations -► Eliot (6) 
Psmith noveu -¥ Wodehouse 
Puck of Pdok’s Hbll -► Kipling 
PuNCT -► Landells (1) 

Purple I^and -*• Fletcher (5) 

Purple Plain. The Bates ( 2 ) 

PuRSurr of Love -*• Mitford (5) 

Put out more Flags Wau^ (3) 

Pyomauon Shaw (1) 

Quatre Vents de l'esprit, Les, -► Hugo 
Quatre-vinot-treize Hugo 
Queen Mab Shelley (2) 

Queen’s Wake, The Hogg (1) 

Quest of the Golden Girl La Gallienne 
Quiet Wedding McCracken 

Quiet Weekend McCracken 

Quinneys -► Vachell 
Quo Vado ^ Sienkiewicz 


Rab and HD FkiENDS Brown (13) 
Rabelab (IRANS.) Urquhart (3) 
Raffles Homung 
Railway Children Nesbit 
Rain Maugham 
Rainbow, The Lawrence (1) 
Rains ^me. The ^ Bromfield 
Ralph ROfsreR Dobter Udall (2) 
Random Harvest -»• Hilton (1) 
Rape of the Lock Pope 
Rarahu Viaud 
Rasselas Johnson (9) 

Ratiijn the Reefer Howard (2) 
RAuber, Die --»> Schiller (2) 

Raven, The Poe 


Ravbnshoe -»• Kmgsley (3) 

Rayons bt les ombres. Les Hugo 

Razor’s Edge/The Maugham 
Realm of the Dead, The Pontoppidan 
Rebecca ^ Du Manner (3) 

Rebecca op Sunnvbrook Farm ^ Wiggin 
Recrutiino Officer, 'Die Farq^r 
Red Badge of Courage, The ^ Crane (2) 
Rsd FUberman, The Praed 
Red ^aoon Smith (8) 

RsDGAumurr ->> Scott (2A 
Rsdskin and P>wboy Henty 


REOimbnt of Frincbs Hocdeve 

Rbchmbnt op Women Dane 

Reuebilirbr Heioe 
Relafbb, The ^ Vanbrugh (2) 

Reesgreuib, La -p Diderot 
RbughoLaxsi ^ Dnrden 
J|aLj^ MEi»a ^ arowne (8) 
aUntiQUAiRE, Lb Cqpp8e 
.ReuqObs ovAsc^minM Pobiry ^ Percy (5) 
. RslvctantDim<^ Tbb Graham (2) 
nsmmuc Piam 
REOtHBii BOR A Nun Faulkner 
REIEmiiidlTinJ^tiv^ Hardy <5) 

RiWJimiil AMB Fanim ^ 


Reynard the Fox Masefield 
Rhein, Der — ► HOlderlin 
RHiNOCtlROs Ionesco 
Riceyman Steps Bennett (1) 

Richard H, III -► Shakespeare 
Richard of Bordeaux Mackintosh (2) 

Riddle op the Sands, The Childers (3) 

Riders op the Purple Sage --»• Grey (6) 

Riders to the Sea Synge 
Rienzi Lytton (1) 

Rights op Man, The Paine 
Rinaldo Tasso (2) 

Ring and the Book, The — ► Browning (3) 

Ring Roimo the Moon -»• Anouilh 
Ringer, The -► Wallace (3) 

Rip van Winkle Irving (3) 

Risoroimento, II Poerio (2) 

Rival Queens, The -v Lee (5) 

Rivals, The -»• Sheridan (2) 

River Line, The Morgan (2) 

Road Back, The -► Remarque 
Road to Wioan Pier, The -► Orwell 
Robbery under Arms «»• Boldrewood 
Robert Elsmerb Ward (9) 

Robinson Crusoe -»• Defoe 
Rock, The -► Eliot (6) 

Roderick Hudson James (4) 

Roderick Random ->• Smollett 
Rodney Stone Doyle (1) 

Roi s'amuse, Le Hugo 
Roman de la Rose -->> Lorris, Meung 
Roman de Troie Benoit de Sainte-Maure 
Roman Hat Mystery, The Queen 
Romances sans paroles Verlaine 
Romanoff and Juliet Ustinov 
Romany Rye -*• Borrow 
Romeo and Juliet -► Shakespeare 
Romola Eliot (2) 

Rookery Nook -► Travers (1) 

Room of One’s Own, A Woolf (2) 

Room with a View, A -► Forster (I) 

Roper’s Row Deeping 
Rose and the Cross, The -► Blok 
Rose Tattoo. Die -> Williams (8) 

ROslein auf der Heide ->> Goethe 

Rosmersholm Ibsen 

Rouge et le Noir, Le -► Stendhal 

Round the World in Eighty Days Verne 

Rout, Dib Fadmv 

Rowley poems Chatterton 

Roxana -► Defoe 

RubAiyAt of Omar KhayyAm (trans.) Fitz- 
gerald (2) 

Rudder Grange Stockton (1) 

Rudkin Turgenev 

Rule a Wife and have a Wipe Fletcher (3) 
Rijpert of Hentzau Hope (I) 

R.U.R. Qipek 
Rural Rides Cobbett 
Ruslan and Lyudmila Pushkin 
Rusteghi, I Goldoni 
Ruy Blas Hugo 

Sacred Wood, The Eliot (6) 

Sacs et Parchemins Sandeau 
Sado ^ Plomer 
Sagessb Verlaine 
Saint Joan Shaw (I) 

Saison bn bnfer, Une Rimbaud 

SALAMMBd Flaubert 

Salar the Salmon Williamson (2) 

SALOMfi Wilde(2) 

Sam Suck HaUburton (2) 

Samson Agonistbs Milton 
Sanders of the Rjvbr Wallace (3) 

Sandford and Merton -4> Day (4) 

Sanditon Austen 
Sanoschaw -¥ McDlarmid 
Sard Harxer Masefidd 
Sartor Resartus ^ Carlyle (3) 

Sartoru Faulkner 
SATROMASnX -4^ DekkM* Q) 

Satvrb op the IteuB EfTAra ^ Lyodsay 
Sayimqs op Mm Partingtom ShuU^ 

SCARUT UnniR, Tin Hawtbonie 
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Scarlet Pimpernel, The -► Oro*y 
S^RLET Tto, The Sitwell (2) 

Scenes de la vie db BorEme -> Murger 
Scenes of Clerical Life Eliot (2) 

ScRONE MOllerin, Die Goethc 
School by the Sea, The Brazil 
School for Scandal Sheridan (2) 

ScHWiERiOE, Der -*■ Hofmannsthal 
Scoop -► Waugh (3) 

SconcHRONicoN Bower (3), Fordun 
Scots Quair Gibbon (2) 

Scotsman, THe Maclaren (1) 

Scottish Renaissance poets -► MacCaig, McDiar- 
mid. Smith (37), Soutar. Spence (2), Young (6) 
SCREWTAPE Lettw, The -► Lewis (2) 

Scythians, THe Blok 
Sea-gull, The Chehov 
Sea-Hawk, The ->• Sabatini 
Seasons, The Thomson (5) 

Second Mrs Tanqueray, The -> Pinero 
Secret Battle. The Herbert (1) 

Secret City, The Walpole (2) 

Secret Garden, The Burnett (1) 

Self-Help Smiles 
Sense and Sensibilfty Austen 
Sentimental Journey >> Sterne 
Separate Tables -► Rattigan 
Sesame and Levies Ruskin 
Seven for a Secret -► Webb (4) 

Seven Gothic Tales Blixen 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, The Ruskin 

Seven Men Beerbohm 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom, The Lawrence (7) 

Seven Seas, The Kipling 

Seven Types of Ambiguity Empson (2) 

Shakespeare forgeries Ireland (3) 

Shape of Things to C^me Wells (2) 

She -*■ Haggard 

She Stoops to Conquer — Goldsmith 
She would if She could Etherege 
Shepheards Calendar, The Spenser 
Shepherd's Life, A Hudson (6) 

Sherlock Holmes stories --»• Doyle (1) 

Ship of toe Line Forester 
Shiraiee, The Niland 
Shirley BrontS (2) 

Shoemaker’s Holiday, The -► Dckker (2) 
Shooting of Dangerous Dan McGrew Service 
Show Boat Ferber 

Shrimp and the Anemone, The Hartley (2) 
Shropshire Lad, A Housman (1)' 

St L£ GRAIN NE MEURT -»■ Gide^(l) 

Siegfried Giraudoux 
Sigurd the Volsung -► Morris (7) 

Silas Marnfr Eliot (2) 

Silences du Colonel Bramble, Les Maurols 
Silent Woman, The Jonson 
Silver Box, The -> Galsworthy 
Silver Darlings -»■ Gunn (2) 

Silver Tassie, The O’Casey 
Sin of Joost Aveungh, The Maartens 
Since thfre’s no help Drayton 
Sinister Street Mackenzie (4) 

Sir Charles Grandison Riwardson (10) 

Sir Harry Wildair Farquhar 
Sir 'Nicholas Praed 
Sir Nigel Doyle (1) 

Sister Carrie Dreiser 

Six Ckaractiirs in Search of an Author Piran- 
deUo 

Sketches by Boz -»• Dickens 
Skin Came, The Galsworthy 
Skin of our Teeth, The Wilder 
Skipper^s Wooing, The Jacobs (2) 

Sleep of Prisoners, A Fry (2) 

Sleeping Clergyman, A Bridie 


Small House at Alunoton, The < 

Smoke Turgenev 

Snow Image, the Hawthorne 


- TroUope (1) 


Snow Image, The Hawthorne 
Society upon the Stanislau, The -»• £ 
SoEUR PkojOM^ Goncourt 
SOEURS Vatard, Les Huysmans (3) 
Soldier's Pay Faulknar 
Three scp iMig 

SQUGCklLDCAIH^^ 


SoLrrAiRE, Lb Valdry 

SOUTARY Reaper, The Wordsworth (7) 

SOLL UNO Haben Freytag (2) 

Sombrero db tres pigos ->*• Alarcdn 
Something Childish Mansfield 
Son op the Middle Border -*• Garland 
Song in the Green Thorn Tree, The Barke 
SONO OF Bernadette, The Werfel 
Song of Los Blake (3) 

Sow OF Speed, A -► Henley (2) 

Song of the Shirt Hdod (l^ 

Song of the Sword, The -*• Henley (2) 

Songs of Childhood De La Mare 

Songs of Experience Blake (3) 

Songs of Innocence -»• Blake (3) 

SONN- UND Feiertags-sonette Qryphius (1) 
Sonnets from the Portuguese Browning (1) 
Sonnftte an Orpheus, Die Rilke 
Sons and Lovers Lawrence (1) 

SoRDELLO Browning (3) 

Sorrell and Son Deeping 
Sorrows op Satan, The Corelli (2) 

Soulier de Satin, Le Claudel 
Sound and the Fury, The Faulkner 
South Riding Holtby 
South Wind -► Douglas (6) 

Sowers, The Merriman cl) 

Spanish Armada Macaulay (2) 

Spanish Farm Mottram 

Spanish Gold Hannay (2) 

Spanish Gypsy, The Middleton (3) 

Spanish Tragedy, The -► Kyd 
Spasmodic school Dobell (2), Smith (2) 
Spectacle dans un pauteuil Musset 
Spectator Addison (2), Steele 
Speed the Plough -► Morton (6) 

Spider’s Web, The Christie (2) 

Spirit of the Age -»• Hazlitt 
Spoils op Poynton, The James (4) 

Spoon River Anthology -*• Masters 
Sportsman’s Sketches -► Turgenev 
Squeaker, The -► Wallace (3) 

Squirrel called Rufus Church (3) 

Squirrel Nutkin -*• Potter (1) 

Stage Door -► Ferber 

Stalky and Co -► Kipling 

Stark Munro Letters, The Doyle (1) 

Stately Homes of England, The Hemans 
Steamboat, The --»> Galt (2) 

Steele Glas, The Gascoigne (1) 

Story op a South African Farm -► Schreiner 
Story of San Michele, The -► Munthe ^ 
Strange Case of Miss Annie Sprago Bromfield 
Strange Interlude O’Neill (1) 

Street of Adventure, The Gibbs (3) 

Street Scene -► Rice (2) 

Streetcar named Desire, A Willianii (8) 

Streets of London, The Burke (S) 

Strife Galsworthy 
Struwwelpeter -► Hoffmann (4) 

Studs Lonigan -»> Farrell 
Study in Scarlet, A -► Doyle (1) 

Sturm und Drang Goethe, Hamann, Herder, 
Klinger (1), Leoz (2), Schiller (2) 

Submerged Bell, The Hauptmann 

SucXESS -> Feuchtwanger 

Such Darling Dodos Wfison (2) 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll Lawler 
Summer’s Last Will and Testament --»• Nasha 
Sun also Rises, The ->• Hemingway 
Sunday Pictorial Hannsworth (3) 

SuppucES -+• Euripides 

Sure Hand of God Caldwell (2) 

Sussex Gorsb Kave-Sknith 
Swallows and Amazons Ransome (1) 

Swann’s Way -► Proust (2) 

Sweet Thames Run Softly Oibbings 
Swiss Family Robinson Wyss 
Sybil ^ Disraeli 
Sylvie and Bruno Dodgson 
Symbolists ^ Baudidaite, Maliarm4, RjiubandL 
Verlaine 

Symphonib pAirroRALB, La ^ Gldie (1) 

Tabu Talk Hazlitt, Sdldea 
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Talb op a Tub, A Swift 
Talb OP Rmamohd OnAY AND Old Bund Maboabet 
TNb Lamb (2) 

Taib op Two Cries, A -»> Dickeiis 
Tales pbom Fashionablb Life Edgeworth (3) 
Tales of a Gbandpather -*• Scott 
Tausman -»> Scott (2Q 
Tam o' Shantbr -«• Bums (4) 

Tamabkk Town Kaye-Smith 
Tambublainb the OiBAT Mailowa 
Tambblanb Rowe 

Taming op tob Shbew, ItiB Shakespeare 

Tanolbwood Tales Hawthorne 
Tapesiby Room Moleswortb (2) 

Tabka the Otter Williamson O ) 

Tabb Lewis (8) 

Tartarin db Tarascdn Daudet (I) 

Tartufpb -*• Moliire 

Tabzan of the Apes --»> Burroughs <1) 

TASB;TEiB^Cowper(4) 

TAiuot -•> Addison (2), Steele 
Tavern KraoHr, The Sabattni 
Tblbmacsius Heniy (3) 

TRImaqub Ftoelon 

Tempest. The Shakesneare 

Tenant op Woldfell Hall, The ^ BrontS (1) 

TBntation db St Antoine, La Flaubert 

Terminations James (4) 

TBbre, La Zola 

Tbsbide — ^ Boccaccio 

Tbss op the D'Urbervilles Hardy <5) 

Testament op Beauty, The Bridges 

TtoTAMENTOP Crbsspid Heoiyson 

Testament of Youth Brittain 

TRAb -*• France 


Thabk Travers <i) 

Their Wedding Journey HoweUs (2) 

Themes and Variations Pasternak 
THeooony Hesiod 

There's nae luck aboot the hoosb Mickle 
THiBisB Mauriac 
THfasisB Raquin Zola 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases - 
Roget 

They Hanged my Saintly Billy -»• Graves (3) 
Thdault, Lbs Martin du Card 
Trirty-ndib Steps, THe -*• Buchan (3) 

Thm Happy Breed Coward 
Those Barren Leaves Huxley (1) 

Thrawn Janet Stevenson (3) 

TkREE-ocnuQRCD Hat, The Alarcdn 
three Hostages, The Buchan <3) 

Three Lives -»• Stein (3) 

IHreb Men m a Boat <-*• Jerome 
three Midsupmen, the ^ Kingston 
Threb Mulla Muloabs, the <-» De La Mare 
THreb Muskbubrs, THb Dumas (I) 

Three SaniBS, THb Chehov 
IHOtEB SOLDIEBS ^ DOf PRSSOI 
THrbb WEEKS Clyn 
Threepenny Opera Brecht 
THbib EsTAnsB, THb -p Lyndtay 
THrusiix AND IBB Ron, THb Dunbar (2) 
THiouffii me LooKiNO-OLAm ^ Dodgsoo 
THum at tbb Gates Oiraudoux 
Tigeb in tub SliCMCB, THb Allingham (1) 

Tkibb Lbjbi L anier 
TH»l, THier -»* Knoblock 
THjly op Bloomibuby Hnr (1) 

THmb; or DttoovBRn Jonson 

Tott Luce 

ttMB Macbinb, THb -p Welb (2) 

THis must HAVE A Stop Bmdey(l) 

TtMB OP YOUR Luc. THb Saroyan 
TEmbs ^ Wnher O) 

ItMONOPAniBNi SiudDBspaBre 
tHtSouDin, THb ^ Attdsfsen 
TmdbrBoh-^ AndsM 

^n^r» aMHRr(4J 
IEiUbAmmumcu Shikeqwafa 
ToAumu^iRawFuKiN Lovdaoe 
ToRRAPktORiM-pGHya) , ^ 

lHX4tlCRglR,CmGCNMQYDlBBWAW ^ LOPlIlCe 


To THB LIOHIHOUB Woolf (2) 

Tobacco Road ^ CaldwOU (2) 

Tod in Venedio, Dbr -<► Mann (4) 

Told by an Idiot Macaulay (1) 

Tom Brown's Schooldays ^ Hughes (3) 

Tom Jones -<• Fielding (2) 

Tom Sawyer -♦ Twam 
Tono-Bungay WeUs (2) 

Too Late the Pbalaropb Baton (1) 
Torrismondo Tasso (2) 

Tortilla Flat Steinbeck 

Tour made in Scotland ->*• Wordsworth (4) 

Tower op London Ainsworth (2) 

Towers of Trebizond, The Macaulay (1) 

Town ai® Couniry Mouse, THb ^ Halifax (1) 
Town ukb Alicb, A Shute (2) 
traditions op Edinburgh Chambers (4) 
tragic Muse, THe James (4) 

Tramp Abroad, A Twain 

THavaillburs db la mer, Les Hugo 
Traveller. THb — ^ Goldsmith 
travels with a Donkey Stevenson (4) 
Treasure Island -»> Stevenson (3) 
treasure Seekers, The Nesbtt 
Trent's Last Case Bentky (1) 

Trial, THb Kafka 

Trick to Catch the Old One, A Middleton\(3) 
Trilby Du Maurier (1) \ 

triple Fugue Sitwell (2) ' 

Tristan Gottfried von Strassburg, Thomas (1) 
TRISTAN L'Herjsitb Quinault 
Tristram Shandy >«• Sterne 
TRoades ->> Euripides 

TRoilus and Cressida Chaucer, Shakespeare 
Trois Mousquetairbs, Lbs Dumas (1) 

Trois Sultanes, Les -4> Favart 
TRovador, El Garda Cuti4riez 
Trumpet-Major, THb ^ Hardy (5) 

Tuupe noire, La Dumas (1) 

Turandot -*• Gozzi 
Turcaret Le Sage 
Twa Dogs, THb -*• Bums (4) 

Twa Herds, The Bums (4) 

Twa Marbiit Wemen, The Dunbar (2) 

Twelfth Night Shakespeare 
Twelve, The -► Blok 

Twenty Thousand Lbaoues under the Sea --»• 
Verne 

Twenty Years After Dumas (1) 

Two Cheers for Democracy Forster (1) 

Two Gentlemen op Verona Shakespeare 
Two Magics, The James (4) 

Two Noble Kinsmen Fletcher (3), Shakespeare 
Two on an Island Rice (2) 

Two Peacocks op Bbdpont Hood (5) 

Two Years before thb Mast Dana (4) 

Typhoon -p Conrad 


Ugly Duchess, The -p Feuchtwanger 
Ulysses ~p Joyce (I) 

Unbearable Bassingion, THe ~p Munro (2) 
Uncle RsMta Harris a) 

Unclb Silas Bates (2) 

UnClb Tom's Cabin -p Stowe 
Unclb Vanya -p Chehov 
Uncommebcial TRavbujbil thb --p Dkkens 
Under Drake's Flag -p Henty 
Umdbr Milk Wood— ♦ ThoniBs (6) 

Undeb thb Bildon TRsb ~p Smith (37) 
Under thb Orsenwooo TRsb luray (5) 
Undbr thb Nbt -p Murdoch 
Uhdbrthb Red Robb Weyman 
Under Two FLaob --p Ouida 
Undertones op War --p mmiden 
Undinb ~p Foiiqu4 
Unpiniihbd Story. Am ^ Henry (3) 
Unknown Bros, Thb <*p Pstmoie 
UroPfA -p More O) 


Vanity Fair miidoefiy 
Vaneiy op Huibam Wiisiis -¥ Johnson (10 
Variationb on a THiETHsia --p Muir (I) 
VkLVST Ouswk tsm -p MenimBn 
VsMfOBFBBttRvn> Otway 
ViNiniDTuLKLA ^ MIiSbsAb 
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Venus Observed -+ Pry (2) 

Verre d’eau. Lb Scribe 
Versunkenb Clocks, Die Hauptmaan 
Vicar op Wakefield, The -► Goldsmith 
VlDULARIA Plautus 
Vie de Marianne, La Marivaux 
Vie de Saint Louis Joinville 
Vie des abeillbs. La ~»>MaeterUnck 
Vile Bodies Waugh (3) 

Village, The -»• Bunin, Crabbe 
ViLLETiE -*■ Bronte (2) 

Vintage Wine Hicks (1) 

Virginian, The Wistcr 
Virginians, The Thackeray 
ViROiNiBus Puerisque Stcvonson (3) 

Vision op Judgment, A Byron 
Visit, The -► Diirrenmatt 
Vita de* campi, I-a -► Verga 
Vita Nuova -► Dante Alighieri 
Vivian Grey Disraeli 
Voice of the Turtle, The Druten 
VOL de Nurr -► Saint-Exupdry 
Volga flows down to the Caspian Sea, Tub • 
Pilnyak 

VOLPONE Jonson 
VoRTiciSTS Lewis (8). Pound (2) 

Voyage, The Morgan (2) 

Voyage A lTle de France -»• Saint-Pierre ( 2 ) 
VOYSEY iNHCRiTANCB, The Granvillo-Barker 

WAiriNG FOR Godot Beckett (2) 

Walden Thoreau 
Wallace, The -► Smith (37) 

Wallenstein Triolooy -»■ Schiller (2) 

Walls op Jericho, The Sutro 
Wandering Jew, The Sue, Thurston (1) 
Wanderings op Oisin, Tite Yeats (2) 

War and Peace -> Tolstoy (3) 

War of the Worlds Weils (2) 

Warden, The Trollope (1) 

Washington Square >> James (4) 

Waste GranviUe-Barkcr 
Waste Land, The Eliot (6) 

Water Babies, The Kingsley (I) 

Water Gypsies, The Herbert (1) 

Wavbrley Scott (26) 

Waves, The -*• Woolf (2) 

Waving Rye, The Jensen (3) 

Way of a Transgressor, The Parson 
Way op All Flesh, The Butler (15) 

Way of an Eagle, The Dell 

Way op toe World, The Conmeve (2) 

Wayzgoose, The Campbell (14) 

Weavers, The -► Hauptmann 
Wedding Day, The Inchbald 
Web Wilue Winkib -► Miller (7) 

Weir op Hermiston Braxfield, Stevenson (3) 
Well op Days, The -► Bunin 
Well op Loneliness, The -♦ ^ 

WessBX novels and poems ^ Hardy (5) 
Westward Ho! Kingsley (1) 

What Price Glory -► Anderson (9) 


Wheels Sitwell (1) 

WHffl4 THE Bough Breaks Mltchison 
hen we were very Young Milne (1) 
herb Angels fear to Tread -»> Forster (1) 
Whisky Galore Mackenzie (4) 

WuriE Company, The Doyle (1) 

White Divil ^ Webster (1) 

Whitb Peacock, The Lawrence (1) 

WiinTOAKS De La Roche 

Wide Wide World, The -♦ Warner (4) 

Wife to Mr Milton Graves (3) 

Wild Duck, The -♦ Ibsen 
Wild Wales Borrow 
Wilhelm Mbisier novels -»> Goethe 
Wilhelm Tell Schiller (2) 

William and Margaret Mallet 
Wind in the Willows, The -► Grahame (2) 
Wind-Lover -► Hopkins (3) 

Wind toat shakes the Barley, The Barke 
Windsor Castle -<>' Ainsworth (2) 

Windsor Forest -»• Pope 
WiNESBURG, Ohio Anderson (11) 

Wings op a Dove, The James (4) 
WINNIB-THE-POOH -► Milne (1) 

Winslow Boy, The -► Rattigan 
Winter's Tale, The Shakespeare 
With Wolfe in Canada Henty 
WrrNEss FOR the Prosecution Christie (2) 
Wives and Daughters -*• Gaskeli 
Wolfe of Badbnoch, The Lauder (3) 

Woman in White, The Collins (8) 

Woman is a Weathercock Field (7) 

Woman op no Importance, A Wilde (2) 
Wonder op all the Gay World, The Barke 
Wooolanders, The Hardy (S) 

Woodman, spare toat Tree Morris (1) 
Woodstock Scott (26) 

Works and Days -*> Hesiod 

World in the Evening, The Isherwood 

World within World -► Spender (4) 

Worthies op England -»> Fuller (5) 

WozzecK BUchner (i) 

Wreck of the Deutschland, TTib -*• Hopkins (3) 
Wrong Set, The WUson (2) 

WuTHERiNO Heights Brontd (3) 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod Field (3) 

Yb Mariners op England Campbell (IS) 
Years of Childhood Aksakov (3) 

Yeast Kingsley (1) 

Yellow-plush Papers, The -> Thackeray 
Yellow Sands -4> Phillpotts (1) 

You can’t go Home again -► Wolfe (4) 

Young Emmanuel Jacob (3) 

Young Fur Traders, The -► Ballantyne (3) 
Young Guard, The Fadeyev 
Young Woodley -► Druten 
Youth Conrad 

Zadio Voltaire 
Zauberberg, Dbr -> Mann (4) 

ZuLEiKA Dobson Beerbohm 


MUSIC 


Abeoo variations -»• Schu m a nn (3) 

Abidb with mb 

Abu Hassam -► We^ (1) ^ ^ 

Academic FR^al Ovbrtbw Brahms 

Acts BT GALAiiiB HattdeL Lully <1) 

ADACHOPORSnaMGs Barbtf 

Afucaine, V -► Meyerbeer, 

Ah, iwsvr MYirsitY op upb ^ Herbert (4) 

AJda -p V^ ^ ^ 

Alexander’s Rao^ormb Band ->> Berlin (1) 

Alfred Aine 

ALLTHtNOSBRiaBTAND mirDPUL-*^ Alexander 0> 
AtM^ Handel 

Amahl Atm TOE NioMr Yhstors -*• Menotti 
Amblu <KIM to irm Baix M enoftl 
America Bloch (1) 

AM8RICAN IN mu Oewhwin 

Amor Bruio, Bl -► IPhfiR 


Anna Bolena Donizetti 
Annie get your Gun ^ Berlin 
Annie Laurie Spottiswoode (1) 

Antioonb -► Orflf 
Apollo Musaobtes Stravinsky 
Apostles, The Blgar 
Appalachia Delius (1) 

Appalachian Sprino -»• Copland 
Apprenh sorcier, L* -»> Dmcas 
ApRks UN iUvE Facird 
* Archduke * trio Beethoven 
Ariadne aup Naxos ^ Strauss (4) 

ArianR Et Barbb^Blbub Dukas 
ARiMj^jn^tmxEiiRANBA^ Winds C7%e Tempest • 

AMUSkOnne,^* ^ Bizet 

SUMitol , 
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Airabl -♦ Snk Crucifixion, The -► Stainer (2) 

At IBB Boar's Head • > Holst Curlew, I^ie — Warlo^ 


Bacchus and Ariane -»• Roussel (1> 

Bachianas Brasileiras -»> Villa-Lobos 
BAao, 1 l Giordani (1) 

Ballad of Heroes Audon, Britten 
Ballo in Maschera, II Verdi 
Barber of Baghdad, THe -»• Cornelius (1) 

Barber of Seville, The Beaumarchais, Paisiello, 
Rossini 

Bartered Bride, The Smetana 
Bay of Biscay Davy (2) 

Beatitudes, Les -4- Franck (1) 

BitATRiCE ET B^N^icr Beruoz 
Beautiful Dreamer Foster (S) 

Beggar's Opera Gay. Pepusch 
Begin the Beouine Porter (2) 

Begin the Song Blow 

Belshazzar's F^ast Sibelius, Walton (4) 

Berenice Handel 

Biches. Les Poulenc 

Billy Bui>d ^ Britten 

Billy the Kid -»> Copland 

Bitter Sweet Coward 

Blue Danube Strauss (3) 

Blue Steel Still 
Bluebeard’s Castle Bartdk 
Blues Handy 

Boatswain’s Mate, IBe Smyth 
BcHi^ME, La Leoncavallo, Puccini 
Bohemian Girl, THe Balfe 
Bolero Ravel 
Boris Godunov Moussoriuky 
Boutique fantasoue. La ^ Respighi 
Box AND Cox -»• Sullivan (1) 

Boy was Born, A Britten 
Braban^onne, La Campenhout 
Brandenburg Concertos Bach (4) 

Bride op Dionysius Tovey (1) 


Cauph of Baghdad Boieldieu, Garcia (1) 
Caller Herrin* -> Gow 
Canterbury Pilgrims, The Stanford (1) 
Capriccio espaonole Rimsky-Korsakov 

Capricorn Concerto Barber 

Capriol Warlock 

Capulett ed 1 Montecchi, I Bellini (4) 

Card game Stravinsky 
Cardillac Hindemith 
Carmen Bizet, Haldvy 
Carmen Jones Hammer8teinn(2) 

Carnaval des Animaux Sal t-Saens 
Carnaval Romain Berlioz 

Carnival at Paris Sveodsen 

Caro mio ben Giordani (1) 

Castor et Pollux -*■ Rameau 
CATBtoRALS EMOLOUTIE, La ^ DebUSSy 
Cavalleria RusrnCANA Mascagni, Verga 
CBnerentola, La -»• Rossiiii 
chasseur maudit, Le Franck (I) 

Checkmate -*• Bliss (1) 
cheer. Boys, Cheer Mackay 
cherry Ripe Horn (1) 

Child of our Time ^ Tippett 
Chiu«en*s Overture Quilter 
Chinese Symphony -»• Dlemn 
Chocolate Souhbr, THe Straus 
CHrbtopssr Columbus Milhaud 
Cru Ohn Chow --p Asdie 
Ca>, Ls Massenet 
CLhBi ^ HalEvy (3) 

ClBMBNZA Di Tno, La Gludc, Hasse, Metastasio, 
Mozart 

OUICHBS ew CORNEViixe, Les Planquette 

COMEDY OK A Bridge Martina 

CopeiE Ory, Le Rossini 

COMUS Ame, MBton 

CcmCERTiKA H^heaistofie 

OmvikLiA OsHIHh 

OosI FAN TcniE ^ Dr Ponte, Mozart 

COuoou, te JHioiiri 

COUNT fff Luxbiokiuiig Ldbv 

COuNtirr Monekton (i) 

GrbaIidKvTHb Haydn <t) 


Dalibor -4- Smetana 
Dame blanche. La Boieldieu 
Damnation de Faust, La -»• Berlioz 
Dances of Galanta -► Koddly 
Danono Years, The -► Novello (1) 

Danse macabre SaJnt-Sa£ns 

Daphnis et ChloE Ravel 

Daughter of the Regiment -► Donizetti 

Desert Song Hammerstein (with Romberg) 

Devil's trill -*► Tartini 

Dido and Aeneas Purcell (2) 

Dioclesian Purcell (2) 

Don Carlos >> Costa (4) 

Don Giovanni Da Ponte, Mozart 
Don Pasqualb --»> Donizetti 
Donna del Laoo, La Rossini 
Double-bass -*• Bottesini ^ 

Dover Beach -► Barber \ 

Down in the Forest something stirred Rokald 

Down Life's Dark Vale we Wander -*■ Bliss ffi) 
Drfam of Geronttus ->■ Elgar . 

Dreicroschenoper Weill ^ 

Eodon Heath Holst \ 

Eluah Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ' 

Elisir d'Amore, L' -»> Donizetti 
Emperor Jones Gruenberg, O'Neill (1) 

Emperor waltz Strauss (3) 

Enfant et les soRiniGEs, L* -»■ Ravel 
Enigma Variations Elgar 
EnitOurung aus DEM Serail Mozart 
ErlkOniq Schubert (2) 

Eroica Beethoven 

Esmeralda Dargomizhsky. Thomas (4) 

EspaAa Chabrier 
Estudiantina -V Waldteufol 
Eugene Onegin Tchaikovsky 
Euphonium Chladni 
Euryanthe Weber (1) 

Facade -► Walton (4) 

Fair Maid of Perth Bizet 
Fairy Queen, The Purcell (2) 

Falstaff Boito, Verdi 
Fancy Free Bernstein (3) 

Fantasia on a Theme of Talus Vaughan 
Williams 

FantasiestOckb Schumann (3) 

Father O'Flynn Graves (1) 

Faust Gounod 

Faust, Doktor Busoni 

Favorita, La Donizetti 

Festin de l'araion£& Le -»> Roussel (1) 

FEux d'artifice Debussy 
Fideuo -*> Beethoven 
Figaro Da Pont^ Mozart 
Fille DU regiment. La Donizetti 
Finlandia -► Sibelius 
Firebird --»• Stravinsky 
Fleoermaus, Die ^ Strauss (3) 

Fuboende HouAnder, Der ->• Wagner (3) 

Flight of the Bumble Bbe Rimsky-Korsakov 
Flute Boehm (2) 

Fontane di Roma Respighi 

Forza del Desttno, La -»• Verdi 

Four Saints in Three Acts Thomson (12) 

Fra Diavolo Auber, Scribe 

FHau ounb Schattbn, Die Hofmannsthal, 

Strauss (4) 

FhAUENUEBE UND Leben ^ Schumann (3) 
Frederica Lehir 
FreuchUtz, Der -»> Weber <t) 

FnoM Greenland's Icy Mountains -»• Heber 

Oaspard de la NUTT Rsvel 
Oazza Ladra, La Rossini 
OIOGONDA, La PonchldU 
Girl op the CRildbn Wtor V«r^ 

Giselle Adam (t) 

Gloriana Brittea 

God save i»b Kino BuU (2) 

Goldberg VAUAnoNg -p Bach (4) 
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Golden Cockerel, The Rimsky-Korsakov 
Gondoliers Sullivan (1) 

Goodbye Tosti 
Gopak Bax 

Goyescas Granados y CampiiSa 
Gretchen am Spinnrade -► Schubert (2) 
Guillaume Tell Rossini 
Gurreueder Schdnberg 
OUTE KAMERAD, Der Uhland 

Hans Heiuno -*► Marschner 
HXnsel und Gretel Humperdinck 
Hark, Hark, 'fhe Lark Schubert (2) 

Hark, the glad Sound -> Doddridge 

Hahmonie der Welt, Die Hindenuth 

Harold en Italib -»► Berlioz 

Harp that once through Tara's Halls -y Balfe 

HAry JAnos suite ^ Koddly 

Hearts of Oak Boyce 

Hebrides overture Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Heure espagnole, L* Ravel 

Hiawatha ->»• Coleridge-Taylor, Longfellow 

H.M.S. Pinafore -► Sullivan (1) 

Hold the Fort Bliss (2) 

Home, Sweet Home Bishop (1) 

Hop Frog Loucheur 
House of the Dead, The JandCek 
Hugh the Drover Vaughan Williams 
Huguenots, Les Meyerbeer, Scribe 
Hungarian Dances -4- Brahms 
Hungarian Rhapsodies Liszt 

I Attempt from lovf/s sickness Purcell (2) 

I'll sing thee songs op Araby -»• Wells (1) 

Images Debussy 

Immortal Hour, The -> Boughton 

Impresario Mozart 

In a Persian Garden Lehmann (3) 

In Memoriam Dylan Thomas Stravinsky 
Indian Love Lyrics Hope (2) 

Indian Queen Purcell (2) 

Invisible City op Kitesm -► Rimsky-Korsakov 

lOLANTHE Sullivan (1) 

iPHKS^NIE EN AULIDE Gluck 

Jphio£nie en Tauride -► Gluck 

Israel in Egypt Handel 

IStAEL symphony -► Bloch (1) 

It was a Lover and his Lass -> Morley (5) 
ITALIANA in Algeri, L' Rossini 
Ivan the Terrible -► Rimsky-Korsakov 

Jeaknie with the light brown hair Foster (5) 
Jenupa JaniCek 
Jephthah -► Carissirai, Handel 
Jeremiah Bernstein (3) 

Jerusalem the Golden -► Neale (2) 

Jesu, Lover of my soul -► Wesley (1) 

Jesus Loves Me -*■ Bliss (2) 

Jesus shall reign ->+ Watts (4) 

Jeux d’eau -*■ Ravel 

Jewels of the Madonna Wolf-Fcrran 

Joan of Arc at the Stake -»> Honegger 

Job Vaughan Williams 

Jocelyn -► Godard 

JoijE Fillb de Perth, La -► Bizet 

JONNY SPIELT AUP Klenek 

Joseph Handel 

Judas Maccabeus -► Handel ^ 

Judgement of Paris Congreve (2), Eccles 
Judith Arne. Goo^ns (3) 

JmvB, La Haldvy <3) 


Lakm£ Delibes 
Land op Smiles Lehdr, Tauber 
Land op the Mountain and the Flood Mao- 
Cunn 

Lass of Richmond Hill Hook (1) 

Lass with the Deucatb Air -► Arne 
Leningrad Symphony Shostakovitch 
Lenorf S\mphony -► Raff 
Let's make an Opera Britten 
Lied von der Erde, Das Mahler 
Life for the Tsar, A Glinka 
Life on the Ocean Wave Russell (11) 

Light Cavaiay Supp6 
Lohengrin -► Wagner (3) 

London Sun*E Coates (1) 

Look for the Silver Lining -► Kem 
Lost Chord -► Procter (1), Sullivan (1) 

Louise Charpentier 

I,ovE divine, all loves excelling Wesley (!) 
Love the Magician Falla 
Lucia di Lammermoor Donizetti 
Lucrezia Borgia -<»> Donizetti 
Luisa Miller -4* Verdi 


Ma MfeRE l’oyb Ravel 
MA Vlast Smetana 
Macbeth -► Bloch (1), Verdi 
Madame Butterfly Giacosa, Puccini 
Magic Flute Mozart 
Mai-dun Ireland (2) 

Maid of Pskov, The -► Rimsky-Korsakov 
Maid of the Mountains -► Lonsdale (2) 
Mandragola, La — ^ Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Mannheim school Stamitz (2) 

Manon -► Massenet 

Manon Lescaut -► Auber, Pr6vost, Puccini 
Marching through Georgia Work 
Maritana -*• Wallace (12) 

Marriage of Figaro Beaumarchais (5), Mozart 
Marseillaise — Rouget de Lisle 
Martha Flotow 

Maryland, my Maryland Randall (1) 
Masaniello Auber, Scribe 
Maschere, Le Mascagni 
Masques E-r bergamasques Faurd 
Mathis der Malbr -*■ Hindemith 
Matrimonio Segreto, 1l -V Cimarosa 
Medea -► Barber 
Medium, The Mcnotti 
Mefistofele Boito 
Meistersinger, Die --»> Wagner (3) 

Mer, La Debussy 
Merrie England German 
Merry Widow, The Lehdr 
Merry Wives op Windsor Nicolai (2) 
Midsummer Marriage Tippett 
Midsummer Night's Dream -»> Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy 

Mionon -► Thomas (3) 

Mikado Sullivan (1) 

Miracle in the Gorbals Bliss, (1), Helpmann 

Miraculous Mandarin, The Bartdk 

Mireille Gounod 

Miroirs Ravd 

Mock Morris Grainger 

Molly on the Shore Grainger 

Moonught Sonata Beethoven 

Mother Goose Ravel 

Murder in the Cathedral Eliot (6), Pizzetti 

My Bonny Lass, she Smileth Morl^ (S) 

My Old Dutch Chevalier (1) 


Keep the Hc»«ib Fires Burnino Novello (1) 
Kino akd I, The -*• Haxnmerstein (2) 

Kmo Arthur ^ Purcell (2) 

Kino David ^ Honegger 
Kiss, The -»< Smetana 
Kiss mb Again Herbert (4) 

Knocked 'EM iNTRB Old Kent Road -*• Chevalier(l) 
Kol Nidrei variations Bruch 
KOnioskinder Humperdinck 
Krbutzer Sonata Beethoven 

LAcnnuc 

Lady Be Good Gershwin 


Nabuoco -♦ Verdi 
Namouna Lalo 
Nelly Bly Foster (S) 

Nelson ->• Berkeley (2) 

New World Symphony DvoMk 
Night and Day Porter (2) 

Nke^DNoalb, The Stravinsky 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain Falla 
NOlofA ^ Belhni (4) 

NdHv IS THE Month of Mating Morfcy (5) 
NimcRAcrai SuiiB Tchiikovaky 
NyiiiHS and Shepherds -4. VmM Ct) < 
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O rOR A THOUSAND TONOUBS Wcslcy (1) 

O OOD OF Bbthel Doddridge 
O God, our Help in Ages Past Watts (4) 

O Rosa bblla Dunstable 
Oberon Weber (1) 

October Symphony Shostakovich 
Oedipus Enesco, Stravinsky 
Oklahoma Haimnerstein 0 ) 

Old Chelsea Tauber 

Old Folks at Home -► Foster (5) 

Old Kentucky Home Foster (5) 

Olympuns, The Bliss (1) 

Onward, Christian Soldiqis Baring>Oould 

Orfeo ^ Monteverdi, Pergolesi 

ORPHdB -»■ Gludc 

Orpheus Stravinsky 

Otello -► Boito, Verdi 

pAcmc 231 -»• Honegger 

PAOUAoa, 1 Leoncavallo 

Paradise and the Peri Schumann (3) 

Parsifal Wagner (3) 

Parthbnia ^ Byrd (2) 

Pastoral Symphony Beethoven, Vaughan 

Williams 

pATBtoQUE Sonata Beethoven 

PATHitnQUE SYMPHONY Tchstkovsky 

Patience -► Sullivan (1) 

pAVANE pour UNE INFANTE DEFUKXE -► Ravel 

PicHBURS de Pcrles, Les Bizet 

Peer Gynt -► Grieg (1), Ibsen 

Perfect Fool, The -► Holst 

Perpftuum Moboe Strauss (3) 

Peter and the Wolf -► Prokofiev 
Peter Grimes Britten 
Petrushka ^ Stravinsky 
Philemon et Baucis ^ Gounod 
Pstra del Paraoone, La Rossini 
PiLORiM*8 Progress Vaughan Williams 
PiNi Di Roma Respighi 
Pique Dame Tchaikovsky 
Pirates of Penzance Sullivan (1) 

Plains and Ease iNTROoucnoN to PRAcncAix 
Musicke Morley (S) 

Planets, The Holst 
PlGner Musixtao Hindemith 
Po^ Fibich 
POET AND Peasant -¥ Suppd 
Pomona -► Lambert (1) 

Poor Jack -*» Dibdin (l) , 

POROY AND Bess -> Oershwm 
Prairie -► Foss, Sowerby (2) 

PeHludb a l*aprM-medi d*un paunb Debussy, 
MtiJarmd 

Princb Igor -*■ Borodin 
PRiNCESi Ida SuUivan (1) 

Prometheus Beethoven, Scnabin 
PROFMfeiR, Lr M^beer, Scribe 
Fulonella Stravinsky 
Purttami, 1 Beliini (4) 

Quaker Girl, The M o^tm 
Queen of Sfades Tchaikovsky 

Radbisky March Stnw (2) 

Rake's Progress S^vinsky 
Rafb of tucRETiA Britten 
Rafmoiibspaomolb Ravel 
Rinard Stravinsky _ , ^ 

RHAMODy in Blue ** Gershwin , 

Rbafbooy on a Tbemb of Paganini Radunam* 

Rhbmm* Das Wager (3) 

Rimacdo HjHKlel, Saeebini 

nmmi 




uTirmi -- <'?ff#hrier 

WumtataMmm •* tmOouOmto * 


% 


Sohntot (2). SulUvan (I) 


Rose Marie Hammerstdn (2) (with Richard 
Rogers) 

Rosenkavauer, Der -4> Hofmannsthal, Strauss (4) 
Roses of Picardy Wood (6) 

Rouet d'Omphale, Lb Saiut-Sadns 
Ruddioorb Sullivan (1) 

Rule Britannia Arne, Mallet, Thomson (5) 
Rusalka Dvofdk 
Russlan and Ludmilla Glinka 
Ruth Berkeley (2) 

Sadko Rimsky-Korsakov 
Saint Louis Blues Handy 
Saint op Blebcker Street Menotti 
St Patrick's Breastplate -*> Bax 
Sally in our Alley Carey (1 ) 

Samson Handel 

Samson ft Daula -»• Saint-Sadns 

San Guouelmo Pergolesi 

Saul Handel 

SAvmu Holst 

ScALA Di Seta, La -»> Rossini 

Scheherazade Rimsky-Korsakov 

SchGne MOlleren, Die Schubert (2) 

School for Fathfrs Wolf-Ferrari 
ScHWANDA the Baopiper Wciuberger 
Schwanenqesano Schubert (2) 

Sea Drift -*> Delius (1) 

Sea pieces -»> Macdowell 

Sfa suite Bridge 

Sea Symphony Vaughan Williams 

Seasons, The Haydn (1), Vivaldi 

Secret Marriage, the Cimarosa 

Semele Conpeve (2), Handel 

Semiramide Rossini, Sacchini 

Seraglio, 1l Mozart 

ScRVA PAORONA, La Pergolesi 

Shepherds Hey Grainger 

SiDA Holst 

Si^QE DE Corinth, Le Rossini 
Siegfried Wagner (3) 

Silver Swan, The Gibbons (3) 

Simon the Cellarer -► Hatton (2) 

Six, Les Auric, Durey, Honegger, Milhaud, 
Poulenc, Taiileferre 
Skaters, The ^ Waldteufel 
Slavonic Dances -► Dvof&k 
Sleeping Beauty -► Tchaikovsky 
Smoke gets in your Eyes -► Kern 
Snow maiden Rimsky-Korsakov 
Soldier’s Tale, The -► Stravinsky 
SoLMiZATiON -t- Guido d’ Arezzo 
Solomon Handel 
Sonata pian e forte -► Gabrieli (2) 

Song of Summer Delius (I) 

Sonnambula, La Bellini (4) 

South Pacific Hammefstetn (2) 

Spanish Dances --p Moszkowski 
Spanish symphony LbIo 
Star-Spangled Banner -► Key 
Stradblla Flotow 

Summer's Last Will and Tektament Lambert (1) 

Survivor from Warsaw, The -*• Schdnberg 

Susanna's Secret ^ Wolf-Ferrari 

Swan Lake -»• Tchaikovsky 

Swan of Tuonela -► Sibelius 

SwANEB RIVER Fpster (S) 

Symphonib cdvBNOLB indy 
Sympuonib fantasziquK Berlioz 

SysGFHONY OF Psalms --»• Stravinsky 

Talesfromthi Vienna Woods -► Sj^uis(3) 
Tales of Hoffmann -p Barbier (2), Oifimbacii 
Tancredi -p Rossini 
TannhAusbr -► Wa#ner (3> 

Testament OF Freedom Thompson (U) 

THAIS -► Massenet . , ^ 

These Tuinos Shall re ^ Iretend (2) 

'Diievino MaGfis Rosdni 
three Bears -*> Coates (I ) 

Three-cornered Hat -p Fdta 
TiOtBS EuzARETfis, Tmb^ OoEtas (1) 

TfiRSEFBNNV OFIBU ^ Wtdll^ 

TtemoBRROtTF. 47 -► Mnrthltt 

IHffCAGKL -S' Bax 
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Tom Bowuno -► Dibdin (1) 

Tom Jones Oerman 
Tombeau db Couperin ^ Ravel 
Tonic Sql>fa -► Cunwen, Guido d*Arezao 
Tosca -► Giacosa, Puccini, Sardou 
Tower of Voivod, The Dohnanyi 
Tragic Overture -► Brahma 
Travuta, La Verdi 
Trial by Jury Sullivan (1) 

Tristan und Isolde Wagner (3) 

Triumphes of Oriana, The Morley (S) 

Trout quintet -»• Schubert (2) 

Trovatore, II Verdi 
Troyens, Berlioz 

Trumpet Voluntary Oarke (9) 

Turandot -► Puccini 

Turn of the Screw, 'Hib Britten 

Twelve-tone system SchOnberg, Searle, Wd)em 

Ulysses --»> Seiber 

Under the Greenwood Tree -»• Ame 
Unfinished Symphony -»• Schnbert (2) 

Variations on a Nursery Theme Dohnanyi 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn Brahma 

Venus and Adonis *-► Blow 

VerkiArub Nacht SchOnberg 

Vestals, la Spontini 

Vida Breve, La -*• Falla 

Village Romeo and Juliet -»• Delius (1) 

ViNOT Regards sur l'enfant J&us Messiaen 
Voices by Night Reizenatein 


VoiCBS of Spring Strauas (3) 

War's mb for Prince Charlie Glen 
WalrOre, Dm Wagner (3) 

Waltz Dream Straus 

Waltzing Matilda Paterson (1) 

Wanderer fantasy Schubert (2) 

Wandern Das Schubert (2) 

Wat Tyler Bush 
WAim-CARiuER, The Cherubini 
Water Music Handel 
Well-tempered Clavier, The Bach (4) 

Welsh Rhapsody German 
Werther Massen^ 

West Side Story Bernstein (3) 

When 1 Survey the Wondrous Cross Watts (4) 
Who is Sylvu? -*• Schubert (2) 

Wien Neerlandsch Bloed ToUens 
Winterrebb Schubert (2) 

Woodland sketches Macdowell 
WozzECK Berg, BUchner (1) 

Wreckers, The Smyth 

Xerxes Handel 

Yattendon Hymnal Bridges 
Ye Mariners of England --»• Campbell (15) 
Yeoman of the Guard Sullivan (1) 

Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra 

Britten 

ZAmpa Harold 
ZlQBUNBRLlEDBR BrthmS 


NICKNAMES AND PERSONALITIES 


Abyssinian, The Bruce (3) 

ALOiaoRONTiPMOSOOPHORNio Ballantyne 

American Hogarth Shahn 

Anoeuc Doctor -»• A(|ulnas 

Ape -► Pellegrini 

Apostate, The Julian 

Apostle of Free Trade Cobden 

Apostle op Germany Boniface, St 

Apostle of Greenland >-*• Egede 

Apostle of Ireland Patrick, St 

Apostle of the Alps Bernard of Menthon, St 

Apostle op the Franks Remy, St 

Apostle op the Gentiles -<»• Paul 

Apostle of the Indians ^ Las Casas 

Apostle of the Indies Francis (4) 

Arcudruio Stukeley 
Amcus -»• Addison (2) 

Bab Gilbert (10) 

Baby-faced Breton Portsmouth 
Balafr£, Lb Guise (4) 

Bastard of Orleans Dunois 
Beauclerc -4* Henry I of Englaiid 
Beauty of Hounbss -p Hurd 
O naruiMia, La Labd 
Bell-thb-Cat Douglas, 5th Earl of Angus 
Beloved Physician Luke (1) 

Bund Jack op Knaresborouoh Metcalf 

Bldid Traveller Holman 

Bloody Mary -«> Mary I 

Bobbing Jqan/John Mar 

Bomba Ferdinand n 

Bossu d'Arras, Lb Halle 

Britibh Amazon Talbot (1) 

Brown Bomber Louia 

Cambiudgb Piatonibt More U) 

Caro SassonB ^ Handel 

'-4> NfAHg 

Chrsrian Virgil Vida 
CmzBN Kino Louls-Fliillppe 
Clarinda ** MaelEhose _ 

CooBBR OB l'Burohb. Lb -p Choiieiil-Aiiiboiie 
CoPBRNicuE of Tftt MoiD Freud (3) 

Corn Law Rhymer BUiott (1) 

GoHNaB MimniyiiCEAM Drew <2) . 

DsnENUoi OF tHB FAim -»• Henry VQl 
Dhsminib ^ Orivaa 


Dockers* K<C. Bevin 
Doctor CimisTiANissrMUs Gerson 
Doctor Profundus -4 Bradwardine 
Doctor Resolutissimus Durandus (2) 

Doctor Seraphicus -*> Bonaventura, St 
Doctor Subtilis Duns Scotus 
Doctor Universalis Albotus Magnus 

gGALiri -P Oriaans (4) 

Eminence orise Joseph 
English Hippocrates -»• Sydenham (2) 

Enoush Hobbema Nasmyth (3) 

Enughtened Doctor Lully (2) 

Ettrick Shepherd Hogg (1) 

Euphuist --4 Lyly 
Ever-memqrablb Hales (2) 

Fa Presto ^ Giordano 

Fair Maid of Kent Edward the Black Prince 

Father Prout Mahony 
FiBBT Gentleman in Buropb -4> George IV 
First Grenadier of France -4> La Tour 
D'Auvergne 

Formosan, The Psalmanazar 
French Fenimorb Cooper Aimard 
Fulmen Galuab -«• Biron (3) 

Gandhi of SiciLy Dold (2) 

O^NkRAL BAtoNETiB -4> ChassB 
General Tom Thumb Stratton 
Gbnilbman Jim Corbett 
German Lbnih Ulbxicht 
Gloomy Dean -*• Isme 
Golden Farmbe Davis (B) 

Grande Madbmoisslle -4> Montpeosier 
Great Blcri Stratford de RadcUffe 
Qkbx Eminbncb Joseph 

Hammer of the Monks Cromwell (3) 

Hammsr op the Soots -*• Edward 1 
HERMir OF Walden Thoreau 
Hiohland Mary Bums (4) 

HOMSBOMASnX -4> ZoilllS 

ictor Bmmatittel H 
ilmr 

HenryVa 
Euyaaii 

ljUZMINATOH Gfugw, St 


HoNgirKiNo Vi 

Hxipcsm KtNO *»• 
ttHWUOFBRBiCU 



Indian Aikistle -> Eliot (4) 

Insects’ Homer Fabre (2) 

Iron Chancellor Bismarck 

Jersey Lily ^ Langtry 
JiNOUNO Geordib -» Heriot 
Junius Woodfall 
Jupp Coebbels 

Kino-maker Warwick 
Kino of Iceland Jdrgensen (2) 

Kino of Painters and Painter of Kinos G6rard 

( 2 ) 

Landlord of New York Astor (5) 

Last op the Dandies D’Orsay 
Laureate of the Souih Hayne 
Lawgiver chf Parnassus >> Boileau 
Lbthinoton Maitland (2) 

Liberator O’Connell 
Littlb Spaniard *-<»• Ribera 
Lord Haw-Haw -*• Joyce (2) 

Lucerna Juris Irnertus 

Madame Carwell -«• Portsmouth 
Magus op the North Hamann 
Maid of Kent Barton (5) 

Maids of Llangollen Butter (3), Ponsonby 

Mann vom Rinn Speckbacher 

Man of Ross Kyrle 

’ Marshal Forwards ' BlUcher 

Master of Fu^malle Campin 

Master of Sentences -*> Lombard 

Master OF THE * Death OF THE Virgin ’ Cleve(3) 

Maypole Schulenburg 

Mellifluous Doctor -* Bernard of Clairvaux. St 

Mill-boy of the Slashes Clay 

Misanthrope op Athens Timon (1) 

Mob’s Hero Granby 
Monsieur de Paris -»• Sanson 
Morley. Mrs -»> Anne 
Moro, II -»• Sforza (3) 

Muscovy General ->• Dalyell 
Muse op Cumberland Blamire 

Nestor op Golf -•> Morris (6) 

Old Buluon Benton 
Old Dreadnought Boscawen 
Old Geqroe -»• Monk (1) 

Old Grog Vernon (1) 

Old Hickory Jackson (1) 

Old Pretender Stewart, House of (1 1) 

Old Q. Queensberry (1) 

Onzb Jan Hofmeyr 

Oracle of Nxdibaton Simpson (4) 

Pater Patriae Medici (1) 

Pbarl of York Clitheorow 
Pbrdita Robinson (10) 

PkRB Duchesne Hubert 
Fesarese, 1l Cantarini 
Pet Marjorie Fleming (3) 

Philosopiib inoonnu, Le -<»’ Saint-Martin 
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Platonist.The -4- Taylor (14) 

Plotter, The Ferguson (5) 

Pope of the Huguenots -► Mornay 
Portuguese Horace ->■ Ferreira 
Portuguese Pindar -4- Diniz da Cruz e Silva 
Prime Minister of Mirth -♦« Robey 
Prince of Interviewers Senior 
Princes in the Tower -► Edward V 
Prisoner of C^hillon -v Bonivard 
Prophet op Romanticism NovaHs 
Puck of Commentators ~4 Steevens 

Re Galantuomo -*■ Victor Emmanuel 11 
Red Dean -4 Johnson (4) 

Red Priest -► Vivaldi 
Red Prince - 4 > Frederick-Oiarles 
Rigdumpunnidos -4- Ballantyne 
Roi DES RIMES -4 Banville 
Roscius -4^ Burbage 
Royal Saint -► Henry VI 
Rupert of Debate -> Derby (2) 

Sage de la Grande Arm^e Drouot 
Sage of Chelsea Carlyle 
Sailor King William IV 
Sair sanct for the crown -4 David I 
Sassone, II -4 Basse 
Satchmo -4 Armstrong (6) 

Scotorum Malleus -4 Edward 1 
Scott of Painting -4 Gilbert (6) 

Scottish Van Dyck -4 Jamesone 
Scourge of God -4 Attila 
Silloorapher -4 Timon (2) 

Silly Billy -4 Gloucester (11) 

Soldier’s Friend ~4 York 
Spanish Caravaggio -4 Zurbardn 
Spanish Horaces -4 Argensola 
Steenie -4 Buckingham (1) 

Swan op Lichfield -4 Seward (1) 

Swedish Nightingale -4 Lind (2) 

Sweet Singer of Israel *-4 David 

Thunderbolt of Italy ^ Foix 
Tioer "4 Clemenceau 
Toom Tabard <-4 Baliol (2) 

Touch Doctor -► Greatrakes 

Vinfgar Joe -4 Stilwell 
Virgin Queen -4 Elizabeth I 
Voice op New England -4 Frost (2) 

Water-poet -4 Taylor (9) 

Weeping Philosopher -4- Heraclitus 
White Kino -4 Charles I 
Winter Kino -4 Frederick V 
Winter (^een -4 Elizabeth of Bohemia 
Wolf of Badenoch -4 Stewart, House of (9) 

Young Chbvauer -4 Stewart, House of (12) 
Young Pretender •--4 Stewart, House of (12) 
Young Roscius -4 Betty 

ZtK ~4 Azikiwe 
ZiNGARO, Lo ~4 Solario 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Academy -4 Plato 

AcanxES AMD THE Tortoue -4 Zeno of Elea 
Advancement op Lbarnino, The Bacon (2) 

Adventures of Ideas >4 whitehead (1) 
Aomqsucism -4 Huxley (6), Slpencer (2) 
Analytics, Prior and Posierior -4 Aristotle 
Anomoeans -4 Eunomius 
AmARANCB AMD Reauty -4 Bradley (3) 
AuQumMus -4 Jansen (1) 

AcmoRA <-4 Boebme 

Bamoohum ooNTRDVBitsy -4 Hoadty 
BarmmHtbs **4 Zaccaria 
BEAimruL*!^ -4> Lee<13) 

Bbino MBiNcnrBOKpNBaB -4 Sartre 

tasKNi -4 BM«liMr(4) 

HgVONDOOflD AMD BVIL -4> NktEMhe 

Born OP IkAOiDy, Thb •-♦ Nktadm 


Black Friars Dominic, St 

Cambridge Platonists -4 Codworth, Culverwel 
Carthusuns --4 Bruno (3) 

C^ATECHiSMUS Romanus -4 BoiTomeo 
Christian Scientists -4 Eddy _ ^ . 

(>tRiniANAE Reuoionis iNSTtnmo -4 Calvm 
Church Army -4 CirlUe (2) 

Church Dogmatics -4 Birth (3) 

CiCERONUNUS -4 Erasmus . 

Clapham Sbct -4 Wilberfoica (4), Macaulay (3) 
CootTO ERGO SUM -4 Descartes 
Community of Resurrecxion -4 Gore (2) 
Compendium -4 Hutter 

(Concept OF Mind; The -H4 Ryle . 

CONCLUDIMO UNSCIEKniilC POSTSCRIPT -4 KierlCO- 

gaard 

CONOORDAMCl OP THB HOLY SCRIPrURBS • 


. Gnideo 
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Concordia conoqrs Hotter 
Conduct of Life, The -»■ Emerson 
CoNFEssio Episcopius 
^NFESSION OF Faith, The -► Balnaves 
Confessions Augustine, St (1), Rousseau (3) 
Creativb Evolution Bergson 
Critique op the Aesthetic Judgment -► H^l 
Critiques op Pure Reason, of Practical Reason 
and of Judgment -»> Kant 
Cynicism DiOgenes 
Cyrenaic school Aristippus 

De Anima Aristotle 

De Causa Dei contra Pelagium -♦ Bradwardine 
De Civitate Dei Augustine, St (1) 

De Consolahone Philosofhiae Boethius (t) 

De Ecclesia Huss 
De l*esprit -► Helv6tius 
De L*homme -► Helv6tius 
De Libero Arbitrio Erasmus 
Dead Sea Scroi ls Wilson (6) 

Defensio Fidei Nicenae Bull (1) 

Deus sive natura -► Spinoza 
Dialogues between Mylas and Philonus 
Berkeley (1) 

Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion 

Hume (3) 

Discours de metaphysique Leibniz 
Discourse on Method, The -»■ Descartes 

Eclipse op God -*■ Buber 
Either/Or — Kierkegaard 
Eleatic School Parmenides, Zeno of Elea 

Emile -■> Rousseau (3) 

Encyclopi^distes --*■ Diderot, Montesquieu, Voltaire 
Epicureans Epicurus, Lucretius, Z^o of Sidon 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding -»> 
Locke (2) 

Essays on the Intellectual Powers op Man 

Reid (4) 

Ethical Studies -► Bradley (3) 

Ethics Moore (6), Spinoza 
Existence and Being -*■ Heidegger 
Existentialism -»• Heidegger, Jaspers, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Sartre 

Existentialism and Humanism Sartre 
Existentialist Theology Barth, Buber, Kierke- 
gaard 

Experiment with Time, An Dunne (2) 
Exposition of THE Thirty-nine Articles Browne 
(3) 

Fifteen Sermons -p Butler (8) 

Formal Logic De Morgan (1) 

Foundations of Mathematics -*< Ramsey 
Fragment on Government, A Bcntham (2) 

Free Church of Scotland Candlish, Chalmers 

From a Logical point of view -► Quine 

OiLBERTiNES Gilbert of Sempringham 
God and Evil Buber 

Gospel worthy of all Acceptation Fuller (I) 
Groundwork to a Metaphysics of Morals -p 
Kant 

Grundlagen der Artthmetic Frege 
Guide for the Perplexed -p Maimonides 

Harmonists -p Rapp (1) 

Hqtoirb Universelle, L * ^ Bossuet 
History of the Reformation in Scotland -p Knox 
0 ) 

Human, All Too Human >p Nietzsche 

Imttation of Christ -p Kempis 
Individuals Strawson 
iNFALUBEUrrY, PAPAL -p PiuS IX 
iNQUOtY into Meaning and Diuth ~p Russell, 3rd 
Earl 

iNsrmniBS of Theology ^ Chalmers (5) 
Introduction to Logical Theory -p Strawson 
iNTtmTONor ETHICS -p Sid^iok (1) 

Ionian school -p Cratylus, Heraclitus 
jBSum -p Francis, St (4), Loyola 


Language, IRuth and Logic ~p Ayer 
Laughter — p Bergson 

Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity -p Hooker (4) 

Laws of Thought ~p Boole 
Letters on Toleration -p Locke (2) 

Letirbs PROVINCIALES ~p Pascal 
Leviathan -p Hobbes 

Linguistic analysis -p Austin (4), Moore (6), 
Ryle (1), Wittgenstein 
Little Sisters of the Poor Jamet 
Logic of SciENTmc Discovery -p Popper 
Logical atomism ~p RusseU, 3rd Earl, Wittgenstein 
Logical positivism -p See Vienna Circle below. 
Lollards -p Wycliffe 
Lyceum -p Aristotle 

Mathematical Philosophy, Intr. to -p Russell 
3rd Earl 

Meditations -p Aurelius, Descartes 
Meno, The *-p Plato 
Metaphysics -p Aristotle 
Methodism -p Wesley (2) 

Methods of Ethics -p Sidgwick (1) 

Milieu divin, Le -p Teilhard de Jardin 
Missionary Sisters op the Sacred Heart >-p 
Cabrini 

Monadolooy, The -p Leibniz 
Moral Sense School ~p Hutcheson, Shaftesbury 
(2), Smith (1) 

Moravian Brothers -p Chelcicky 
Mormons Smith (28) 

Neoplatonism — p Plotinus, Porphyry 
New Theory op Vision, A Berkeley (1) 
Nicomachean Ethics -p Aristotle 
Ninety-Five Theses on Indulgences -p Luther 
Northumbrian Church -p Aidan, St 
Nouveaux Essais --P Leibniz 
Novum Organum *p Bacon (2) 

Occasionalism -p Malebranche 
On Liberty -p Mill (3) 

On the Subumb -p Longinus 
Open Society and Its Enemies, The -p Popper 
Order of Mercy -p McAuley 
Our Knowledge of the external World -p 
Russell, 3rd Earl 
Oxford Group -p Buchman 
Oxford Movement -p Newman (3), Pusey 
Oxford Philosophy. See Linguistic analysis above 

Paraclete -p Abelard 
Parmenides, The -p Plato 
Paulists ~p Hecker (2) 

Pens^es -p Pascal 
Peripatetics Aristotle 
Phaedo ~p Plato 

Phenomenon of Man, The -p Teilhard de Jardin 
Phenomenology ~p Husserl 
Phenomenology of the Mind -p Hegel 
Philosophes. See Encylop^distes above. 
Philosophical iNVEsnoATiONS Wittgenstein 
Philosophical radicals -p Orotc, Mill (3), Roebuck 

Philosophical Studies Moore 
Philosophy of History, The -p Hegel 
Philosophy of Right, The -p Hegel 
Pietism ^ Francke, Spener 
Pilgrim Fathers -p Carver (2), Robinson (9), 
Winslow (1) 

Pilgrim’s Progress ^ Bunyan 
Plymouth Brethren -p Darby 
Pobugs Aristotle ^ 

Port-Royausts -p- Amauld, Nicole^ Paseal 
Positivism -p Comte 

Pragmatism --p Dewey (2), James (9), Peiroe (2), 
Schiller (I) 

PRE-ESTAKJSHED HAKMONV Leftmiz 

Primtiive METHODism -p Bourne (2), Clowes (3) 
PrxngiM Ethica Moore 
PrinCipia Mathemauca -p RuaieQ, 3rd Eari, 
Whitehead (1) 

IPrincifijbs of Logic Bradley (3) 
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IteMCffiD OF Morals and Lboolation, Inir. -h 
Beotfaam(2) 

Pmncifles of PouncAL Obuoahon Oreen (6) 
pROSLEMi OP Knowlsdoe Ayer 
Problems op Philosophy Russell* 3rd Earl 
pROCBSS AND RSALiTy -4- Whitehead (1) 
Prolsoomena to Btbics Green (d) 

H RS Fox (3) 

of the Hotoricai. Iesus Schweitzer 
M Ffodoo, Ouyon* Molinos 

Refutation of all Heresies Hippolytus 
Republic. The Plato 
Responsio Episcophis 
Rosicrucians AndreA 

Salvation Army Booth (7) 

Sandemanians Olas (2) 

Sanquhar Declaration Cameron (6), Cargill 
Scholasticism >> Abelard. Aquinas. Roacdlinus 
Science of Logic Hegel 
Scottish school of * Common Sense * Hamilton 
(Id). Hut^eson, Reid (4), Stewart (4) 

Sbcesskin Church (Sooiiand) Erskine (2) 
Semanhc Philosophy -4> Carnap, Quine, Tarski 
Shakers Lee (1) 

Sic ET Non Abdard 
SiONiFiCAKr Form Bell <S), Fry (6) 

SocHS ^ Nanak 

Soters op Charity ^ Vincent de Paul, St 
<i<(SociAL CONTRACT THEORIES Hobbcs, Locke (2). 
Rousseau (3) 

Society of Friends, The -»> Fox (3) 

SocRATTc DtALOOUES Plato 
Space, time and Deity Alexander (7) 

SpDiiTO, Lo Croce 


Stoic PRiLOsorsY Oeanfhea. Epictetus. Zeno of 
Citium 

SUMMA CONTRA OeNULES Aquhns 
Summa Thbolooias ^ Aquinas 
Superman Nietzs^ 

Symbolic Logic ^ Boole, De Morgan (1), Frege. 

Beano. Russell. 3rd Earl. Wittgenstein 
Syuem of Logic. Thb Mill (3) 

TiIoism LAo-Tsze 
Thbaetetus Plato^ 

THAoDicfo Leibniz 

Theory of Descriptions Russell, 3cd Earl 

TitQMiSM Aquinas 

Thus Spake Zarathirtira Nietzsche 

Time and Freewill BeriBois 

TRactarian Movement -► iCeble j 

Tractatus Logico-philosophicus Wittgenstmn 

TRactatos TheolooiCa Pouticus -► Spinoza \ 

Trappistb -¥ Ranc4 

Treahsb of HmiAN Nature <-► Hume (3) 

Treatises on Government -► Lodie (2) 

TObinobn theology Baur 

Unitarianism Biddle 
UravERSAUBT OiuRCH Ballou 
Utilitarians ^ Bentham (2), Mill (1) and (3) 

Vernunft UNO Exettenz -► Jaspers 
Vienna C^clb Ayer, Carnap, OOdel, Mach 
Schlick 

VisuDDfOMAaoA ^ Buddhagfaosa 
Vivarium, Monks of Cassiodorus 

WlSSENSCllAFrSLEHRE, Ds Fkhte (2) 

World as Will and Idea, The Schopenhauer. 


SaENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Absolute rrrcH, determination of Koenig 
Accelerometer, electric ^ Owens (3) 

Acetone Glauber, Northrop 
Aequpile Hero of Alexandria 
AEROKLiNoaooFS Buys^Ballot 
Afihrioscopb ^ Leslie (S) 

Aa-brakb Wcstinghouse 
Air-pump -»■ Oebsler 
Alizarin, synthetic Oriebe 
Almagest Ptolemy 
Alpaca Fabricb Salt 
Alpha rays Owens (3). Rutherford (3) 

Alternation op generations -«> CSiamitso 
Aluminium HrU (5), Hdroult. Sainte-Claiie 
Deville 

Ameriqum -«• Seaborg 
Ammonia Berthidlet 

SYNTHEnc Haber 

Amyl alcohol Cahours 

ANAEiiBvncs Colton (2). Dioscoridcs, Liston 
<», tong (1). Wells (3) _ 

— m cmuiBiRtH Simpson (3) 

Anapbylaios ^ Rkliet 
AiOHUMfEDANauLA Mariut{2) 

Androbierone Btttenandt 
Anoihr FBCfURiB ^ Hcberdea 
Anrimp dym HoBnaim. Fcrkhi. Rungt, Uowc^ 
dorbea 

AmIhraonb Laurent 
Anihrax 3>avRhie 

ANMBPnci lishr, Rideal 

Amtmvimctm 
AmMPictm ^ PMInsoii (2) 

Aqwim PoRiiM 

AAcutuhMiB ttoasMCl), ThoiiiiOR (2) 

' AsuIbiigl' Ttar mr iwifHi uD 

■ -► s p a i ta iwa i nt 


ARTEPictAL SILK Crosi (1). Swatt (2) 

Ascorbic acid Haworth 
Asparaqinb Vauquelin 
Assembly unb Ford (3) 

Astatic galvanometer Nobili 
Astatine AUison 
Asteroids ^ Kirkwood, Wolf (5) 

Aswan Dam Oarstin 
Atmqmeter -*> Leslie (5) 

Atmospheric magnetism Faraday 
Atomic bomb -<*> Dunning, Kurchatov. Lawrence 
(2). Oppeobeimer (2), Urey 
Atomic disintegration -•> DonnioiL Fermi. Frisch. 
Grosse. Hahn. Hertz. Joliot-Cone, Lawrence (2). 
Oppenheimer (2), Rutherford (3). Seaborg, 
SoddyTwalton (2) 

Atomic numbers of blembnts -»• Newlands 
Audion De Forest 
Autogiro Cierva 

Aviation Cayley (2). Cody (1). De Havilland. 
LUienthal, Wright (6) 

Bacirria, test for Oram 
Bact eriop hage ^ Twort 
Bareutb Btekeland 

Balloons -*> Btanchhrd. Charles, Monlgoliier, 
Piccard. Tissandler 
Barium Davy ft) 

Baronttbr ^ TorrMli 
— ^ ALtnUDB IflMSURSMM’ BY IMie 

Baryta ^ Scbede 
Bathometer ^ Skmeiis (2) 

Bathyscaphe ^ Piccard 

Battery, euctric DaBk]l,Orove(2), Led i ii c t t *. 

Nk&hmi (S), VottR, Phtti^ 

— MLVBR OHLORlDg |>6 Lr RuB 

BBBT«itXMR -«< Aidbifd, Mafigimf 
benzene Glaiiber 
- — ^.RINO -► KakuH 
BExmiuM ^ Sesimrg ^ 

Beryllium ^ wHUer ^ 

Betaraye RmherfbrdO) 

Bscras, geared <-»• SunW^ 

BiMARYtrAltS. Ii«fSGbMl(2) 
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Biotin «► V^eRod 
Biplane Farman 
Birth control clinics Stopds 
Bund, alphabet for Braille, Moon 

Blood, circulation Erasistratus, Harvey (4) 

cross-circulation Heymans 

, corpuscles -♦ Swammerdam 

, groups -*• Landsteioer * 

Bolometer La&g%<2) 

Brakes, automatic Pinchbeck (2) x 

Breech-loadinq mechanisms ^ Dreyse, Ferguson 

Bro^ode paper- Swan (2) 

Bromine Balard 

Brucine Caventou, Pelletier 

Bubonic plague iCltasato, Yersin 


Cacodyl -p Cadet de Gassicoort 
Cadmium Stromeyer 
Caicium Davy (1) 

Calculating machine Babbage, burroughs (3), 
Napier (3). Pascal, Stanhope 
Calculus -»• teibniz, Newton (4), Wallis 
Californium -»> Beaborg ' 

Calorimeter Bunsen (2), Hare (4) 

Camera, Kodak Eastman 
Camera-lucioa Wollaston (2) 

Canal Rays Goldstein 

Carbouc acid *-1- Runge 

Carbon process (photography) -► Swan (2) 

Carding machine Paul (3) 

CARiorrENOiDS -► Kuhn (2) 

Carpet-loom Bigelow (1) 

Catalysis -*• Berzelius 

Cathode rays -► PlUcker 

Cavtty magnetron valve Randall (2), Sayers (2) 

Celeshal GLOBES Byrgius 

CEiJEKnAL photography Hersdiel (3) 

Celluloid -► Parkes (t> 

Centrifugal cream separator Laval (t) 
Chain-reaction Nemat 
Challenger * expedition -p Murray (8), Thomson 

Chemotherapy Domagk 

CHILDBIRTH, NATURAL DlCk-Rcad 

Chiropractic -► Palmer (1) 

Chloral ~p Uebig 
Chloramine -p Raschig 

Oo^OROF^ ^p^thrio (2). Liebig, S&npion (3) 
chlorophyll -p Caventou Fischer (3). 

, SYNTHEnc -p WUlsUiter 

Chlorqplast -p Schimper 
Cholera -p Koch (3), Pfeiffer (2) 
ChromatOGRaemic analysis ~p Tawett 
Chromium -p Vauqnelin 
Chronometer -p MairUon (4) 

Onchonins -p Caventou 
dNEMATxmRAPHY ^ FHese-Orccne, Lumwre 
Chric acid, synthetic -p Scheele 
CuproN Suspension Bridge ~p Brunei (1) 

Clock ~p Sylvester II 
Clock PORK -p Koenig 
Cloud-chamber -p Wilson (4) 

CHaIUsas -p Clayton (1), Murdock 
Coal-tar derivatives -p Bertbelot 
Cobalt ~p Brandt 
Cocaine Bier, Halited 
OoENZYiiB A -p Lipmann 
Coffee -p Alpiiii 

GoLLBcrivB uNCONsaow Jung (1) 

CoLUXDiQ^ -*• Schdnbda 
CoLLOtod' ^ OiRham OO) 

C0lj0UR-BUN»NE»,-4.Jpjai^ , 

COMPAEi OaHlni, MhlviB, PMtkim, Peregruus, 
Sperry 

CoiiipRBSSioM^aNiTiQNWi^ -p Dksel 
Condensing PUMP -p Panin ’ 

Conic SECnoNi -► Apouoniui of Perga, Menaecb- 

CtHJWMNATE OEQMmy ^ 

Copper-zinc aux)y Baebbeck (1) 

CORDiTe -p Dewar 
Cortisone -p Hendi 
CosiNB Gnntpr 


of Perga, Menaecb- 


Cosmic rays --p Cherenkov, Millikan, Rossi 
Cotangent -p Gunter 
Cotton-gin -p Whitney (t) 

Creosote -p Reichenbach (4) 

Curare ~p La Condamine 
Curium -p SeaboiR 
Cybernetics wener 
Cyolotron -p Lawrence (2) 

Cylindbr lock -p Yale (2) 

Dark stars ~p Bessel 
Declination needle -p Gauss 
Derby china ~p Duesbory 
Deuterium -p Urey 
Diamagnetism ~p Faraday 
Diamond -p Tennant (1) 

, SYNTHETIC -p Frlcdel, Moissan 

Diathermancy ~p Meiloni 
Diene synthesis ~p Diels 
Dipperentiahon machine -p Owens (3) 

Diffraction -p Grimaldi (1) 

oratino -p Rowland, tliomson (4) 

Digitalis -► Withering 

Dilution law -p Ostwald 

Diphtheria ~p Bretonneau, L5£Der, Roux 

Divinq-bell -p Halley 

Division sign -f* -p Pell 

Dredge -p Milller (12) 

Dredging machine -p Fulton 
Drill (agricultural) -p Tull 
Drummond light -p Gurney (1) 

Dynamite -p Nobd 
Dynamo ~p Faraday 

SELP-ACTiNO -p Siemens (1) 

, carbon brush -p Forbes (5) 

Dynamometer «p Bogardus 
Dysentery -p KJtasato, Schaudtnn 
Dvsprosium ~p Borsbaudran 

Earth, shape op • Anaxagoras, Archelaus (1), 
Eratosthenes 

Earth’s crust, structure op Stensen 
Bau-db-Colognb -p Farina 
Echelon orating -p Michdson 
Ecology --p Warming 

Electric and magnetic forces, relation of -p 

Faraday 

Electric furnace -p H6rouU, Moissan 

LAMP -p Edison, Swan (2) 

MOTOR -p Henry (1), Sturgeon 

Electricity -p Am^re, (Coulomb, Du Fay, Faraday, 
Gilbert (8), Ohm, VolU 

, animal -p Du Bois-Raymond, Qalvani 

Electro-cardiograph -p Einthoven 
Electro-dynamometer -p Weber (5) 
Electro-oildino process -p Siemens (2) 
Electrolysis -p Becquerel (2), Cas^ 
Electromagnetic waves -p Hwti (2) 
Electro-magnetism -p Arago (I), Cleik-Maxwell, 
Oersted, Sturgeon . , . 

Blectromfiers -p Canton, Kdvm, lappmann 
Electron -p Crookes, Rutherford (3) 

diffraction by crystals -p Davisson, Thom- 

Elecironic organ -p Hammond (2) 
Blbctrophorus -p Volta 
Elbctro-fUtino ^ Elkington 
Elbctbosoope -p Canton, Lind (3), NoUel, Voht 

, oou>'LEAP -p Beimet 

Emanium -p Oieiel 
Enamels -p Palish 
Endless screw -p Andikiedes^ 

Enqravmo machinb >p Bogardus 
Enzymes -p Dakin, Warburg 
Esters -p Omelin (3) 

Eugenics -p Oalton 
Europium -p Demaw^ 

EUfTACHiAH TUBBS -p AlCOMWflB 

Exclubiok principu -p Pauli @ ^ 

Exha-esnspry pbrcbpiion «p Rkhm 
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Foot*and-mouth oisbasb vaccinb LofHer 
Formaldehyde Hofmann 
Formic acid, synthetic Berthelot 
Forth Bridge Arrol3aker (1), Fowler (3) 
Forth-Clydb Canal Smeaton 
Francium Allison 

FuNcnoMS ->• Bolzano. Cauchy ^ , 

Gallium Boisbaudran 
Galvanometer, moving-cxhl Sturgeon 

. multiplying Poggendorff 

REELECTING Arsonval 

, STRING Einthoven, Schvwigger 

, TANGENT AND SINE Poufllet 

Gamma rays Rutherford (3) 

Gas-burner Bunsen (2) 

Gas-mantle -> Auer 

Generator, three-phase Thomson (2) 

Genes -4- Muller 
Geometry -► Thales 

, non-Euclidian Lobacbevski, Riemann (1) 

Germanium Winkler 

Gestalt psychology Brentano (3), Koffka, 
Kdhler 

Glandular SBCRsnoNS Ludwig 
Glider -»• C^ley (2) 

Glycerine Scheele 
Glycol Wurtz 

Goniometer, replecttno Wollaston (2) 

Governor, differential Siemens (2) 

Gramophone Bell (1). Edison 
i. Graphthc acid -*• Brodte (1) 

GRAvrry -► Newton (4) 

relation to ELECTRicnr -► Faraday 

Great Eastern Brunei (1) 

Great Northern Railway -► Brassey (1) 

Great Western Brunei (1) 

Gridiron pendulum Harrison (4) 

Gun-cotton SchOnbein 
Guns -»> Armstrong (9), Whitworth 
Gutta-percha as insulator Siemens (1) 
GYRO-COMPAn -► AnschUtz-Kftmpfc. Sperry 
Gyroscope ^ Foucault, Sommerfeld 
Gyrostat -► Kelvin 


Hafnium Hevesy 

Half-tone process Ives 

Halogens Bozelius 

Hanoing drop culture Harrison (5) 

Heavywater Urey 

Heliograph -*> Gauss 

Heliomeibr ^ Bouguer 

Helium, in sum Frankland 

• LIQUID McLennan, Onnes 

Hesperia Schiaparelli 
High frequency coil Tesla 
Hodograph Hamilton (18) 

Homeopathy Hahnemann 
Hop-growing in England Scot (2) 

Hormones -«• Butenandt. Doisy, Starling 

, SYNTHETIC -► Ru2i£ka 

Hydraulic crane Armstrong (9) 

PRESS Bramah <2) 

Hydrazine Curtius (5) 

Hydriooic acid Gay-Lussac 
HYiMUX»L0iac ACtD Glauber, HargrcRyes (2) 
— , IN STOMACH -¥ Prout 
HYDRoeLBcnocnY Faraday 
Hydsuopluoric acid Scheele 
HYOROCffiM Cavendish (2) 

— • LIQUID Cailletet, Dewar 

soLB> Dewar 

- - pbroxids — > Tigard 
HYDROksniR Baume, Nkholm (1) 
Hydrostatic ralancs Galilei 
HYCBtoMsiSR Daniell, Dehic, LesUe (6), Sane* 

•!«& -*• ^ 

HypNmnf Charcot®. Mesmer 
Hypochlorous acid -* ISalard 
HYSHMSS, MAONRIC StMIUDetZ (2) 


Indeterminacy Heisenberg 
Indium Reich, Richter (2) ^ 

Indivisibles Cafalleri (2) . 

Induction, electrical -»• Faraday, Henry (1), 
Lcmz(l) , 

ELECTROSTATIC Fara^y ' 

iNDUcnoN-BALANCE -»• Hugbes (2) 

Inruction COil -► RuhmkorfT 
Inferiority COMPLEX -4- A(%r<lL 
Mlubnza bacillus Pfeiffer (2) 

^K-BLOT test Rorschach 
Inoculation Jenn^ (1), Koch > (3), Leishman, 
Montagu OT* Pasteur, Wright (1). 

Insulin Bantmg, Best, Macleod (2) 
INtBLLiOENCB TESTS Binet, Burt (1), Terman 
Intercellular spaces Trewrands (2) 
Interferomiter Fabry, Jaimn, Micbelson 
Internal combustion engine Daimler, Diesel, 
Hargreaves (2), luenoir, Otto, Panhard 
Invar Guillaume (1) 

Iodic acid Gay-Lussac 
Iodine CoMrtois 
Ionium Boltwood 
Ionization Faraday ^ 

Iridectomy Cheselden 
Iridium -»• Tennant (2) 

Isomerism ->«fierzelius 

Isotopes Fajans, Soddy, Thomson (fO) 

, OXYGEN Giauque 


Jet propulsion -► Whittle 

Jupiter Barnard (21, GalBei, Laplace 

Jurassic system Brongniart 

Kala-azar parasite -► Leishman 
Kaleidoscope -*■ Brewster 
Kaoun -► Cookworthy 
Kata-thermometer Hill (5) 

Ketones Gmelin (3) 

KiNETOSCOPB -V Edison 

Krypton Ramsay (8)^ Travers (2) 

Krypton-xenon gas arc Edgerton (1) 


Laooouth Gilbert (4) 

Lace-making machine Heathcoat 
Lacteal vessels Asellio * 

Lactic acid -► Pasteur, Scheele 
Laryngoscope Czermak, Garcia (2) 

Latent heat -► Black (3) 

Lathe, screw-cutting Maudslay 
Laughing gas Colton (2), Davy U). Wells (3) 
Lead, isotopes Allison 
Lens -»> Brewster. Fontana (3) 

, ACHROMAnc DoJJond, Gregory (1) 

, COMPOUND -► Fresnel 

cyundrical biconvex -«^^Stafdlope (2) 

, polyzonal Brewster 

Leprosy bacillus -► Hansen (1) 

Lettbr-copyino press Watt (1) 

Leyden jar -► Musschenbroek 
Ubrations of the moon Galilei 
Light, diffraction -> Grimaldi (1) 

, velocity -► Fizeau, Foucault, Roemer 

— , wavelength Angstrdm 

, WAVE THEORY Fresncl, Grimaldi (1), 

Huygens 

Lighthousss, compound lens Fresncl 

, intermittbnt light -»■ Stevenlon (2) 

Linotype machine Mergenthaler 
Lithooraphy Senefdte^ 

Lithotomy, latmial -p Chdwlden 
Locomotor ataxia Duchenne 
Logartthms -► Napier (3) 

Long division --*> Briggs 
Loom -p Cartwri^t, Jacquaxtt 
Lutecia -► Urbam ^ ^ 

Lymphatic glands Barthplinus (3), Rudbeck 

Lysozyme FlemiBg (1) 


Machine-gun Gatling, Hotchkiss, Maxim 
Magnesiiai Davy (IL 

Magnet, ARimabtL 7#- x^ton 

Magneiism -► FRraday, 9-!!^ 

(2), Hanateen, Langevin (2), Mkhell, Peregrinus 
MAGNBTOMEn» - 


(1), Bordet, Mechnikov, 
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MAONBrosnucno)^ loule 
MAGNIPyiNO GLASS BacoQ (9) 

Malaria -► Laveran, Ross 4- 

M & B 693 -t. Ewins 

Manganese, metallic Qahn 

K^BLE, mill for 9AWINO AND 90USHING ^ FuUofl 

Margarine Chevreul 

Mars, CANALS ~>.4khiaparelli 

, MARKINGS Fpntaaa (3) 

, SATELLTTES Hall (2) ^ 

Mass actioi^ law op -♦ Guldberg, Waage \ 
Mass-spectrograph -► Aston ** 

Mastoid opERATtoN Petit (2) ^ 

Masurium INoddack 
Matches Holden, Walker (7) 

Mathematics for the Million -► Hogben 
Megaphone Edison . 

Menai bridge -4. Fairbaim (2) 

Mercurial blood-pump Ludwig (3) 

Mercury, use IN Thermometer Boulliau, Fahren- 
heit 

Meson Anderson (1), Yukawa 
Mezzotint process --»• Siegen 
Micrometer ->> Huygens 
Microphone -+ Hu#es (2), Wheatstone 
Microscope -*■ Fontana (3), Hooke, Leeuwenhoek, 
Torricelli, Zsigismondy 

, achromatic -> Amici 

, electron -4 Zworykin 

, homogeneous immersion Abbe (2) 

1 phase-contrast Zemicke 

, vibration Lissajous 

Microtome His 
Milky way Galilei 
Mineral waters Bergman (4) 

Monotype Lanston 


Oximes Beckmann O). Megrer (4> ^ , 

Oxygen -4- CaiUetet, Ouiuiiie, Lavoisier, tAidwig 
(3), Phno, Pictet (4), t^stley (2), Scheele, 
Wrdblewski 

OXYHYDROORN BLOW PIPE -► Harc (4) 

Oxytocin -► Vigneaud 
Ozone SchOnb^ 

I^alladium -► Wollaston (2) 

Paper Tsai Lun 
ts — chromatography -> Martin (1) 

PfRACHOR Sugden 
Parachute Blanchard 
Paraffin Reichenbach (4) 

Paralysis, treatment for -*> Wagner-Jauregg 
Parapsychology -► Rhine 
Parasites Laveran, Redi, Ross (5), Manson (2). 
Wright (1) 

Parity Law Lee 02). Yang 
Parthenogenesis Loeb 
Pedometer -► Edgeworth (4) 

Pendulum -* Foucault, Galilei, Harrison (4), 
Huygens, Kater, Repsold 
Penicillin -► Chain, Fleming (1), Florey 

, synthetic -> Vigneaud 

Pepper’s qhost Dircks 
Pepsin -> Schwann 
Percussion cap Forsyth (1) 

Percussion priming powder Guthrie (2) 
Periodic law -*• Brauner, Chancourtois, Men- 
deleyev, Meyer (3), Newlands 
Phagocytes -► Mechnikov 
Phase-contrast ^ Zemicke 
Phenol ->► Raschig 
Phlogisten theory Kirwan, Stahl 
Phonetics Jones (I) 


Moon, libration Galilei 

, map -¥ Lemonnier g) 

Morphine Magendie, Sertumer 

Motor cars Cugnot, Daimler, Haynes, Panhard 

Mural circle Rarasden 

Muscular contraction -/ Huxley (2) 

Naphthalene Kidd (1) 

Natural selection Darwin (J), Wallace (1 ) 
Nebulae •-> Herschel QX Marius (2) 

, DARK -*■ Wolf (5) 

Neon -► Ramsay (8), Travers (2) 

, LIGHTING -*■ Claude 

Neptune •-> Ada|ns (6), Calle, Leverrier 
Neuro-electricitv Bois-Reymond 
Neutron -► Chadwick (2), Kurchatov 
Nickel -► Cronstedt 
Nickel-steel -> Guillaume (1) 

NiTRAMiDB Raschig 

Nitric acid Glauber, Ostwald 

Nitrooen Birkeland Rutherford (2) 

, determination -► Kjeldahl 

, fixation Haber 

, U0U1D -»• Cailletet 

, NAME invented BY Chaplal 

Nitro-glycerine -► Sobrero 
Novae Seeliger 

Nuclear fission -► Dunning, Fermi, Frisch, Grossc, 
Hahn, Ru^erford (1) 

, weapons Dunning, Kurchatov, Lawrence 

(2), Oppenheimer (2). Urey 
Nucleic acids r* Komberg 
Nylon -*■ Carothers 

Oedipus complex -► Ftbud (3) ^ 

Oesironb Doisy 

Oil shm Beilby (1) ^ 

Oil SYNniBSiS Wgius, Ipatier, Sabatier (3), 
Senderens 

Ophihalmoscopb Helmholtz 
Opium ^ Serttkrner 
Ordovioan Lapworth 
Orqano-magnbsium compound^ -4> Orignard 
OsetLLOORAPH Dudddl 
Osmium -*• Tennant (1) 

Osmosis -»• Dutrochet, HoBl NoM PfeBbr, Trauhe 
( 2 ) 

Oxalic acid Scheele ^ ^ 

OX3DA140N REDUCTION BQUIUBRIA -»• dark (7) 


Phonograph Edison 

Phosphorescence -> Becquerel,DuFay,Ehrenberg, 
Urbain 

Phosphoric acid -► Gahn 
Phosphorus -> Brand (2), Bridgman (2), Thomas 
(14) 

Photochemistry -*■ Bodenstcin, Nemst, Roscoe (1) 
Photoelectricity Elster, Oeitcl 
Photography -*> Abney, Ansebiitz, Baekland. Bm, 
Daguerre, Edgerton (1), Fournier d'Albe, 
Herschel (3), Ives, Lumi6re, Swan g), Talbot (2), 
Vogel (2) 

, STCLLAR Bond. De La Rue. Gill (1), Wolf (5) 

Photometer -»• Bouguer, Bunsen (2), Elster, Oeitel, 
Henderson (3), Joly, Leslie (5), Pickering, 
Rumford, Vogel C2) 

Photons -► Rossi (I) 

Photosynthesis -► Ingen-Hausz, Scabbier 

Pi -► Ceulen, Vieta 

PiLTDOWN SKULL DaWSOU (1) 

Pituitary gland -► Cushing (2) 

Plague bacillus -► Yersin ^ 

Planetary orbits Adams C6), Airy, Bode (1), 
Brahe, Copernicus, Galilei, Hipparchus, Kepler, 
Laplace, liverrier, Newton (4) 

Plankton -► Hardy (2), Hen^ 

Plants, breeding op Burbank, Johannsen, 
Lysenko 

, distribution -► Schimper 

, sensitivity Bose (1) 

, SEX HP Prittgsheim (2), Sprengd (1) 

Plastic surgery -*■ Tagliacozzi 
pLames -*• Camthers, Kiramg, Parkes (1) 
Platinum --»• Callendar, Oiabaneau, Sainte-Clai» 
Deville, Ddbereiner, Macquer, Wollaston (2) 
Plesiosaurus Annmg . 

PLino Forbes (5), Lowell 0>. Tombaush 
Plutonium -► Compton (1), Seaborg 
Pneumatic chemisiry -► C^wdish (2) 

Pneumatic tyre -► Du^op (D « . « 

Poiarization *-> Biot, Brewsttf, Faraday, FieeneU 
Huygens, Malus, Rdntge^avart, Spotbswoode 

POLWONO cHRONOPHOToaiiAPH Sqoter (2) 

Polarooraphic ANALYSIS Hcyrovsky 
PoLKMmLins 

Pollination Pringsfam (2), Sprense) (1) 
PORPHYRius -► Fiedler (3) , 

Positron -»> Andersixn (t>, Hladmtt 



(3) 


im 


Fotasi JHw ( 1 )» 13 ifotnt 
PofTAfsiiil Xkw (1) 

AMBNAtS -*• MfUMUer 

MIDI Goifllin 


taecmdBtelBet NituivlBiid, 


nnoxiDB -► TliAnatd 

Potential Green (2) 

POWBR-LOOM ^ Cartw^t (1) 

PRBcesBiON OP TBB EqihnoxEs adeoas, Hippar-. 
chut 

Prefrontal lorotomy Freeman (3), Moniz 
PRBinsTQiuc UPB Cuvier, Marsh (3), Owen (3) •« 
Printino -*■ Brsfmah (2)t Gutenberg, Lanston, 
MeiienUialc^ StanhmM 

snAM Clowes, Cotta, Kdnig 

— teleoraph -* Edison 

PROBABiumr, THEORY OF BemouUi, Fennat, 
Keynes, QuAtelet 

niOTEiN Ko^ (1), Sumner (2), Tisetius 
PROTOACnNiUM >-»> Grosse, Hahn, Meitner 
Proton -► Cockcroft, Stem (2), Watton 
Protoplasm -»• Mohl(l) 

Prussun blue Dippd 
Prussic acid Scheele 
Psycho-analysis Freud (3) 

Pterodactyl -»> Anning 
Puddling processes Cort 
Puerperal fever Holmes (2) 

Pulse -«• Galen, Sanctorius 

Pump, double forcino Hero of Alexandria 

— , WATER -► Gordon (9) 

PUMPINO-ENOINB Watt (1) 

^.Pure-line theory Johannsen 
’'Turinbs -*• Fischer (I) 

Pyrhbuombter -4. PouUlet 
Pyrxdinb >> Anderson (12). Delepine 
Pyrometbr Bogardus, Chaidier, Daniell, Mus- 
scbenbrodc, Siemens (2) 

Quadrant «-»• Gunter, Hooke 

REPLECTiNQ Hadley 0) 

elbcirometer Kelvin 

(Quantum mechanics -*■ Dirac, Heisenberg 
— PHYSICS -► Bom (2) 

— THEORY ^ Bohr, Einstein, Franck, Planck 
Quaternions -»• Hamilton (18), Tail (2) 

(HnraNB Gaventou, Pelletier 


W tsoi^^*tt*”' R«ndall (2), Sayers (2), 
Radicals (chem.) Gomberg, Laurent, Wieland 

RADKiAcnvmr Becquerel (3), Boltwood, Curie, 
Elster, FaUuis. Fermi Geiger (2), Hahn, JoUot- 
Onie (l)&d(2), Rutherford, S^y 
— , ARTIFICIAL Joliot-Curie 

Radio-asironomt Lovell 
Radiombter Crookes 

RADMHAICROMglER BoyS 

Radidm ^ Curie, Dmnar^ay, Hess (4), Lind (3) 

— »|RIANATION Soddy 

Radon Dom (2) 

Radi GAUGE -*» Pafanieri 

RiAcnoN VBLOGiry Bodenstein, Ouldberg, Hoff, 
Polanyi 

Rbfleciion -<>> Alhazen, Bacon (9), Heroof Alexan^ 
dria. Mains 

Reflex actions HaB (16), PRvTdv, ShePr&gton 

Otadslon* (2). 

'T<t),Leni6re(35 


RgLAiivny Eiosieini 


. H«Tison(4) 

Rifiatbr, auidmatic ^ Edison 
Revolver -^Cblt 
Rhbniuii Briieoe, Noddsdc 
Rhesus FACTOR LsDdsteiner 

UMoottjM PeiepiRiL WoiiRtton (2) 

Rj fui, MA OAgNE ^^mddcist. Ma^ 

Mi|k Bfmn igk CbnEreve (3) 
Rocn.Aq|SROMiiASSiACTivfTy 4> Fajaos, Hender- 
sgrI ^, Ho lmes (1), loly, ^purt 
^wuCtApncATidii ^ Broimnteit, Lapworth, 

-P HutUm 0 


Rubber < 

TildenC 

OLOVBSTN SURBERY, fOtST USB ’ 

, SYMTHEnc -p Nieuwland 

Rule of eight ^^j^agg 

Saccharin Fahtbeig 
SdFBtr LAMT -P Davy tl), Stephaoson (1) 
razor -p Gillette 
-r- VALVE -%,Faptn 
Balvarsan -p Ehrli^ 

Samarium -p Boisbaudran 
Saffhirb, arttpicial ~p Sainte-CfairelMville 
Saturn ~p Herschel OX Huygens, Kheler, Pickering 
Scarlet fever Ingrt^a 
Science for the Citizen --p Hogben 
Scotch plough -»• Anderson (4) , 

Screw -p ArchiniDdeL Whitworth 
Screw-propeller -p Bramah (2), Ericsson 
Screw steamship --p Brunei (1), Smith (10) 

TOURNIQUET -p Petit (2) t 

Searchlight tp Speny 
Secant -p Finck (2), Girard (1) 

Secretin -► Starling ^ ^ 

Seismology ~p Micnell ^ 

Selenium ~p Berzelius 

Serum, diphtheria Behring. Roux, Yersin 

, plague -► Yersin 

, pouo Landsteiner, Salk 

, TETANUS -► Behring 

TUBERCULOSIS Spahltnger 

, YELLOW fever -► NogUChl 

Sewino machine Howe (1), Singer, Starley 
Sex hormones Ru2j£ka 
SiucoN Berrelius, Kipping 
Siren ~p Cagntard de la Tour 
Sleeping sickness Bruce (2) 

SuDE-RULE Oughtred 

Smallpox, inoculation ~p Jenner (1), Montagu 

Snake-bite serum -<p CatmeHe 

Soap ~p ChevreuI, Hargreaves (2), Lever (2) 

Soda ~p Hargreaves (2), Solvay 
Sodium ->► Castner, Davy (1) 

sulphate -p Glauber 

Sound, velocity of ~p Mersenne, Sturm (1) 
Sounding apparatus ~p Kelvin 
SPECmc GRAVITY Boyle (4) 

Spectroheliograph Hale (2) 

Spectroscopic binaries -p Vogel (t) 
Spectroscopy^ Alter, Boisba^ran, Bunsen, 
Kirchbof^tar, Secchi, Stark, Stokes (1) 
Spectrum analysis -p Bunsen, KirchbofT, Pliicker, 
Secchi 

Spinning frame ~p ^Arkwright 
Spinning-jenny -p Hargreaves (1) < 

Spinning-mule --p Crompton . 

Spinthariscope ~p Oooket 
Spirochaeta pallida Schaudinn 
Stabiuzer for ships ~p Sperry 
Star clusters --p Herschel (2) 

Static BLBcnucmr -p Gray (5) 

Steamboat ~p Bell (9), Fitch, Fulton, Miller (5), 
Rumsey, Symington 
— , TURBiNB -p Parsons (2) 
ffTEAM-CARRiAOB -p Cugnot, Trcvithick 
Steam diobstbr >p Papin 

Steam-engine ~p Hewcomen, Watt (1), Worcester 
( 1 ) 

— , high pbsssurb <-p Evans (8) 

Steam hammer --p Nasmyth (2) 

imMLOCOP^^ ^Stephenson (13, tVevllhiok 
— ptLS-DRivER -p Nasmyth (2) ^ ^ 

Steam-plough -p Fowler (4) ^ 

Steam turbine -p Laval (1), Fanons (2) 

Stearin -p ChevreuI 
Snn, MANGANEtt -p Hadtkid 


--rainless 

StEK)RH:AMERA, ktmM llM CSElk (3) 

STEREGHHCn^SOUbm <-P ^ . 

$TBRBQiCX>PB -p WheststoiiR 



Stbrou Windaui 
taTHOKOPB LaettDM 
SnuTOSPHEiuB ^ Teisserane de Jkat 

, IONIZED LAYER -4> Heaviii^ 

Streptomycin Waksman: 

StrontiOm >> Davy (1) ^ 

Strychninb Caventoo» Pelldtier 
Sub-machine oun ThoowfKm (9) ^ .. 

Submarine telegraphy Crampton, Ooodi (fr 
Suez Canal ’-*• LeMcoa 

Sugar, beet -4- Achard, Mar^af < •>' 

SYNTHETIC Fischer (f) 

Sulfapyridinb ^ Ewins 
SuLPHANiLAMiDB -»• Domagk 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ^ Scheele 
Sulphuric acid Lavoisier 
Sun-and-planet wreeu Watt (1) 

Sun, dark spectrum ^nes Fri^ofbr 
Sun-dial, hemispherical Aristarchus of Samos 
Sunspots Pabricius (3), Galilei, Schwabe v 
SuPERCONBucnviTy Ofuias 
Surveying chain ^ Gunter 
Suture, surgical -p Carrdl 

Tables, mathematical Briggs, Napier, Regio- 
montanus, Rheticus 

Tangents Ftnck (2), Girard (1), Roberval 

Tantalum Ekeberg 

Tartaric acid Scheele 

Tay Bridge -*• Bouch 

Teleoony Ewart (1) 

Telegraph key, double-current -► Varley 
Telegraph typewriter Hughes (2) 

Telegraphy Edison, Gray (3), Morse, Ronalds, 
Siemens (2), Wheatstone 
Telepathy -> Barrett <1), Rhine 
Telephone -► BellCl) 

Telephotography Fournier D'Albe 
Telescope, achromatic'"-* Dollond, Hall 

, REPLECTiNO Aoilci, Foucault, Gregory (3). 

Hcrscbel (2). Ho<3te 

REFRACriNO -> Galilei, Jansen (2) 

Television -*■ Baird, De Forest 
tellurium Kitaibel, Klaproth (2), MilUer 
Terrenes Delepine, Ru2ieka 
Tesla transformer Elster, Geitel 
Tetanus Behring, Kitasato 
Thaluum -► Crookes 
Thames Tunnel Brunei (I) and <2) 

Thermite process r*- Goldschmidt (I) 
Thermodynamics Bridgman (ZJi^ausius, Hoff, 
Kelvin, Mayer. Nemst 

thermometer Mbutt, BouUiau, Fahrenheit, 
Galilei, Reaumur 

cenugrade -»• Celsius 

CLINICAL Sanctorius 

, DiFFERENnAL Leslie (3) 

Thermopile ^ Nobili 
Thermos flask -► Dewar 
Thiophene -► Meyer 
Thorium Berzelius 
Thyroxine Harington (1), Kendall 
Titanium in ilmenitb -»• Gregor 
Tobacco mosaic virus Stanley (7) 

Toluene Fahlberg 
Torpedo Whitehead (4) 

Torsion balance Boys, Coulomb, Midiell 
TOURI4IQUET -► Petit (2) 

Transformer Elster, Geitel, Stanley (8) 

IHansit instrument Roemer 
THbadmill Cttbitt (2) 

TSmgonqmbtiIh Albuadani, FcMer Oiraid 
(%jQiitMer, Hipp^us, Vlita 
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Trofism S achs (2) ' 

TtersB plV Bruoe J2) 

Tube, radio -*• De Foieil, naming 
Tuberculosis Calmette, SpahKuger 
Tungsten Scheele 
Tuning KMtK ^ Koenig 
Turmnb Thomson (o) 

Typhus Fteming Hh Jenner (2X Lehtean, 
Nkolle 

Tyboihricin Du Bos (2) 

Ultracentiufugb -*• Svedberg 
Ultramicroscopb -»> Zsigmondy 
Ultra-violet rays -► Ritter 
Uranium -p Klaproth (2), Rutherford (3) 

Uranus Herschd (2), Struve (2) 

Urea, SYNTHunc Wohler 
U-tubb -p Sprengel (2) 

Vaccsnation Jenner (1) 

Vacuum flask Dewar 
Vacuum pump -*> Sprengel (2) 

Vacuum tube Crookes 
Valve, RADIO De Forest, Fleming (2), Randall (2)» 

Sayers (2) 

Vanadium Del Rio, Roscoc (1), SefstrOm 
Variable stars Goodricke 
Velocipede -»• Edgeworth (4) 

Venus, Fontana (3) 

Vernauzation -»> Lysenko 
Veronal -► Fischer (1) 

Veterinary school, first in Europe Bourgelat 
Virtual VELOcmes Galilei 
Vitamins -*• EUkman, Funk 0)» Hopkins (2), Kuhn 
(2), Sherman <l) 

, A ->• Heilbron, Karrer, Mendel (2) 

, B Karrer, Lipmann, Todd (1) 

, C -»> Hawotth, Mendel (2). Szent-GyOrgi 

, D Heiibcom Karrer, WIndaos 

B -► Karrer, Todd (1) 

, H (biotin) -► Vigneaud 

, K Dam, Doisy, Kaner 

Volkswagen Porsche 
Vulcanized rubber Goodyear 

Water-brake Cbatelier 
Water-meter Siemens (2) 

Wave-theory Huygens, SchrOdiim 
Weather forbcastino Bjerknes, Henry (1) 
Welder, electric -► Thomson (2) 

Welding Coldscbmidt 
Wheat Biffen 
Whooping cough Bordet 
Winds » Halley 

Wireless telegraphy Appleton (2), De Forest, 
Duddell, Heaviside, Hertz (2), Lo^ (3), 
Marconi, Pom>v, Ruth^ord (3) 

WcRjRAMiTE Elhuyar 

X-RAYS Barkla, Conmton (i). Lane, Moseley, 
> Rdntgen, Siegbahn, StokeB (1) 

Xenon Ramsay (8), Travers (2) 

Xyloniie Parkes 6) 

Yeast Buchner (1) 

Yellow fever ^ Carroll (1), Gorgas 

Zinc and coppBR&LiiOY Pindiback (1) 
ZacGNiUM KJiS^th (2) 

Zodiacal liokt -p Cassini (3) 


MISCEtLANSQUS 


Aberdeen UNiVERsnaf Elphinstone (3) 

All Souls, Oxford --P.^icheie 
Annual Register -p Dodaky 
Arab Legion --t piobb ^ ^ 

AtLAKHC, FIRST TUQitT -p Barhart 

Atlantic, first Fuaar over -p Aioock (1) 
Autobahn ^ To4t ^ ^ 

AUTOsucxiiarnaN Cohft 


Balloon poet Anderson 
Bank OF England -hi> PRtan|Ei<4) 
Berners SiMErkOAx -p Hook <3} 
. Bto Ben -p OrhntborDd 
Butzkreid -p OuderlaihlUtler 
Bilmvocking ^ StOliiii^aetXt) 
iONB China -p StmdE 
Borstal -p Rqg#ai*Brisa 



Boy Scout movement Baden-Powell 
Bridbe-im-tbb-baih Murders Smith (14) 

C^TERHOUSB Sutton 
Cbbrokbb syllabary Sequoyah 
C)liLDREN*s Aid SoaEnr Brace 
Chinese, transliirration ^ Wade (2) 

Corpus CuRorn Oxford >> Foxe (2) . 

* Coventry ’ tricycle Starley 
Criminal identification Bertilton 
CRiMiNQLOQy ^ Lombroso 
Cuneiform alphabet Qrotefend 

Dayuoht saving Willett 

Detecttvb agency, first in U.S. a. Pinkerton (1) 

Bducation Act 1944 Butler (12) 

Eire, First President Hyde (1) 

Eleven-plus examination Butler (12) 

Elixir of Youth C^iostro 

English Channel, fust flight across Bldriot 

FUST balloon crossing Blanchard 

, FUST SWIM --»• Wdbb (5) 

Esperanto ->> Zamenhof 
Eton Heniy VI 
Eurhythmics Jaque84)a]cro2e 

Fingerprints -»• Gallon, Purkinje 
Folk High Schools Grundtvig 
Four-minute mile Bannister 
free libraries BOLL ->• Ewait (2) 

Garden ctty movement Howard (1) 

Girl Guidb movement Baden-Powell 
Guton College Davies (7) 

Grog Vernon (1) 

Harrow ^ Lyon 

Hieroglyphics -»• Clubas, ChampoUion (1) 

HtmTE LANGUAGE Hrozny 

Income Tax -4- Pitt (3) 

ITMA -4 Handley 

Kaffu boom ->• Bamato 
Kindergarten schools -4> Froebel 
King's College, Cambridob Henry VI 
Koh-i-noor Diamond >> Ranjit Singh 

Land speed record Campbell (1 IX Seagrave 
London School of Journalism Pemberton 

Madras System Bell (3) 

Masb-oeservation Hanisson 
Mechanics' Institutes Biilcbesk 
Mebsbn porcbladi -4 BOttger 
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Mime -> Deburau 

Monks of Medmenham • • Dasbwood (2), White- 
head (3), Wilkes (2) 

National Trust -4 Hill (6) 

New College, Oxford -4 William of Wykeham 
Niagara Falls, TtoBTROpe crossing -4 Blondin 
No\ral -4 Jespersen 

Ou> Vic -4 Baylis, Cons 

Paper Patterns -* Butterick 
Parcel Post -4 Fawcett (1) 

Parliamentary reports -4 Hansard 
P.A.Y.E. -► Waverley. Wood (ll) 

Penny Post -4 Hill (9) 

People’s Bank -»• Schulze-Delitzsch 
Phoenix Park Murders --4 Burke (6), Carey((3) 
PiLTDOWN Man Dawson (1), Smi^-Wooqward 
Postal Orders -4 Fawcett (1) \ 

Potato, introduction to Britain ~4 Raleigh (1) 
Pubuc Opinion Polls -4 Gallup \ 

Pupil-Teacher system -4 Kay-Shuttleworth \ 

Ragged schoou -4 Pounds \ 

Railway Guides -4 Bradshaw (1) \ 

Red C^oss -4 Dunant, Treves \ 

Rotary International -4 Harris (8) \ 

Royal Exchange -4 Gresham 
Rugby School Arnold (9), Sheriff 

Sadler's Wells ballet school -4 Valois 
St Andrews University Wardlaw (2) 

St Dunstan’s Home -*4 Pearson (1) 

St Paul’s School -4 Colet 
Savings bank -4 Duncan (2) 

Severn Wild Fowl Trust -4 Scott (21) 
Shorthand Bright (S), Gabelsberger, Gregg, 
Pitman 

Siegfried Line Todt 

Sign-language for deaf mutes -4 Ep4e, Pereire 
Sorbonne, founder -4 Sorbon 
Stamps, adhesive >4 Chalmers (4) 

Tammany Society -4 Tweed (2) ’ 

Temperature charts -4 Wunderlich 
Tobacco, introduction to Britain -4 Raleigh (1) 

Water Speed Reoud -4 Campbell (11), Seagrave 
Waxworks -4 Tussaud 
Willow pATuqipa -4 Minton (2); Spode 
Winchester School -4 William of Wykeham 
Women, Degrees for -4 Daviet 
Workers Educational AssociATibN -4 Mansbridge 

Y.M.C.A. -4 Wmiaiii8(2) 




